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Vol.  V._No.  73. 


CONTEMPLATED  RE-ORGANISATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  IRISH  ARCHITECTS. 
T  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  notice  some  signs  of  a  stir 
amongst  the  members  of  the  architectural  profession  in  Ireland 
to  revive  the  dormant  (we  will  not  even  now  say  defunct)  Insti- 
tute, and  the  opportunity  for  effecting  that  very  desirable  object  is 
by  various  circumstances  presented  at  this  period,  when  all  learned, 
scientific,  or  professional  societies  have  just  inaugurated  their  respec- 
tive sessions,  and  the  necessity  for  some  representative  body  for  archi- 
tectural practice  is  most  keenly  felt  in  a  very  special  manner.  We 
have  urged  over  and  over  again  that  the  stigma  that  rested  on  the 
architects  of  Ireland  ever  since  the  previous  institute  lapsed — by  a 
sort  of  common  accord,  but  without  any  necessity  whatsoever — into 
a  slate  of  nothingness,  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible;  but 
though  very  many  of,  if  not  all,  its  members  felt  as  we  did,  no  one 
would  assume  the  iiutiative  towards  its  reconstruction.    For  our  part, 
we  shall  bolh  individually,  and  in  our  journalist  capacity,  most  warmly 
co-operate  with  an}'  move  that  may  be  made  towards  this  end,  but 
before  the  first  definite  advance  is  attempted,  let  us  hope  that  all 
preliminaries  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  structure  is  to  be  raised 
may  be  first  carefully  digested.    It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view  for  a  few  gentlemen  merely  to  put  down  their  names  as 
co-operators,  and  contribute  a  small  annual  pecuniary  donation,  nor 
fur  them  occasionally  to  lend  the  prestige  of  their  presence  to  its 
meetings,  or  its  convivial  gatherings  as  the  ca.-e  may  be.  Every 
architect  who  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  or  revived  Institute  or 
association  (or  whatever  form  it  may  assume)  must  be  prepared  to 
aid  it  by  other  means  than  mere  "  periodical  subscription  ;"  he  must 
respect  and  ubey  its  rules  and  cheerfully  bear  the  penalty  for  their 
non-observance  (which  in  each  case,  without  respecters  of  persons, 
we  must  urge,  sliould  be  rigidly  enforced) :  he  must  either  in  papers, 
or  in  drawings,  or  in  communication  of  some  description,  give  his 
brethren  the  advantage  of  his  learning  or  his  experieiice  in  matters 
appertaining  to  their  pursuits,  and  he  must  by  acts  as  well  as  by  talk 
maintain  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  dignity  of  his  prolesaion. 
Many  architects,  we  are  aware,  would  object  to  join,  if  there  were  to 
be  a  compulsory  reading  of  papers — some  because  their  avocations 
might  not  permit  them  to  prepare  them  when  their  turn  to  do  so 
should  come  ;  others  because  writing  might  not  be  their  forte — but 
very  few  of  them  do  not  meet  each  month  with  some  circuinstaiicg 
in  the  course  of  their  proffSsional  practice,  which,  placed  before  a 
meeting  of  their  fellows  in  the  shape  of  a  "  communication,"  would 
not  prove  interesting  or  fail  to  elicit  instructive  discussion. 

The  personal  differences  and  jealousies  which,  unhappily,  too  often 
prevail  amongst  members  of  this  as  well  as  other  professions,  must 
also  meige  into  oblivion  on  their  associating  themselves  with  the 
Institute,  and  their  minils  must  be  fully  made  up  to  maintain  a 
feeling  of  accord,  and  let  every  consideration  pale  before  that  of  the 
common  weal. 

Commencing  with  a  good  constitution  of  laws  framed  out  of  those 
of  such  eminent  societies  as  the  Institutes  of  British  Architects,  and 
of  Scotland;  of  the  Architectural  Associations  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  «Soc.  (with  some  members 
of  each  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  personal  acquaint- 
ance at  the  Conference  in  July  last),  with  iletermination  to  main- 
tain them,  and  throwing  earnestness  into  the  work  the  projected 
association  will  succeed,  but  without  these  and  other  requisites,  we  . 
predict  that  it  will  be  consigned  to  the  ignominious  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessor. 

.As  the  officials  of  every  body  are  its  main  spring  and  its  vital 
source,  the  election  of  suitable  parties  to  the  respective  posts  com- 
prised under  that  term  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  On 
the  secretary  or  secretaries  honorary,  or  otherwise,  of  an  Institute, 


almost  everything  depends ;  not  on  their  diligence  or  their  courtesy 
solely,  but  on  their  capacity,  their  business  system,  and  their  tact;  and 
it  seems  to  us  very  questionable  if  any  "  honorary"  secretary  can  be- 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  who  could  or  w  ould  from  con- 
amore  spirit  spare  time  from  his  other  pursuits  to  devote  the  proper 
share  of  energy  to  the  duties  consequent  on  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
body.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  even  from  the  inauguration 
period,  there  ought  to  be  a  properly  qualified  paid  secretary—  either 
;  with  or  without  teom/v/  secretaries  — the  payment  of  course  to  be 
small, but  sufiicient  to  give  an  impetus  to  exertion,  for  we  all  know 
,  that  "-reward  sineetens  labour."  His  duty,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
[    nary  recording  of  proceedings,  reading  reports,  corresponding,  keep.. 

ing  accounts,  &c.,  would  be  to  ensure  a  respectable  programme  of 
I  papers  or  communications  for  each  meeting,  and  to  be  ever  vigilantj 
in  working  up,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  new  acqui- 
sitions to  the  ranks  of  membership;  and,  in  a  word,  to  keep  the 
Institute  alive,  and  preserve  its  several  parts  in  one  substantial 
,  thriving  constitution.  Now  for  a  glance  at  the  probable  financial  side 
,  of  the  question;  there  are  about  furly  practising  architects  in  Ireland 
who  would  be  eligible  for  the  senior  ranks  of  member.ship,  and 
perhaps  about  as  much  more  of  the  junior.  Suppose,  then,  that 
each  of  the  former  would  come  forward  (and  we  feel  assured  that 
they  will),  and  pay  their  two  guineas  entrance  fee,  and  a  like  sum 
per  annum,  there  would  at  once  be  realized  a  fund  of  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  to  commence  with  from  that  source  alone; 
to  which  add  a  probable  fund  of  ffly  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  from 
the  juniors,  forming  a  total,  ample  to  meet  any  possible  require- 
ments. It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  there  still  remains  in 
bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  former  Institute,  a  sum  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds — which  we  are  confident  has  proved,  a  very  un- 
comfortable incubus  indeed  in  the  hands  of  its  respected  treasurer  

and  nothing  would  be  simpler  than  to  convene,  by  recpiisition,  ajinal 
special  meeting  of  the  still  surviving  members,  and  have  this  fund 
transferred, ^?'t>  forma,  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  new  In- 
stitute, who  most  probably  would  be  the  very  gentleman  who  for- 
merly and  so  worthily  held  that  position  in  the  old. 

We  shall  also  like  to  see  occupying  the  presidential  chair  such  ati 
elder  member  of  the  profession  as  really  it'iV/ strive  to  aid  its  pur- 
pose both  by  his /^fcseKce,  his  counsel,  and  his  literary  contributions-. 
One  of  the  great  features  in  the  societies  above  named  is  "  the  presi- 
dent's address  at  the  opening  of  the  session,"  and  again  at  its  closing. 
The  president  of  the  Institute  of  Irish  Architects  will  naturally  be 
expected  to  deliver  as  instructive  and  comprehensive  a  discourse  on 
these  occasions — all  due  allowance  being  made  for  a  comparatively 
limited  sphere — as  his  contemporary  in  Conduit-street ;  and  if  he 
be  indisposed  so  to  do,  with  every  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  iju- 
portant  body  over  which  he  presides,  he  should  not  undertake  it- 
The  inducements  to  emulation  amongst  members  and  associates 
offered  by  like  societies  in  England  and  Scotland,  would  furnish  an 
example  for  that  in  Ii-eland  most  desirable  lo  be  followed  ;  but  this 
and  other  subjects  in  connection,  being  matters  of  detail,  we  shall 
not  pursue  their  consideratiou  at  present.  Indeed  we  mav  venture 
to  suggest  here — we  trust  not  inaptly — that  the  undertaking  might 
assume  the  form  of  an  "  Architectural  Club,"  for  daily  rendezvous, 
which  would  prove  most  especially  convenient  to  the  provincial 
members,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  both  a  convenient  and  instructive 
medium  for  the  local  practitioner. 

It  now  only  remains  fur  all  to  join  heart  and  hand,  earnestly 
and  cheerfully,  to  ensure  a  desideratum  which  all  acknowledge  to  be 
sadly  wanting,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  there  will  be  a  most 
numerous  and  influential  gathering  on  this  aus|iicioua  occasion. 
Our  readers  shall  be  informed  of  the  proceedings  in  extenso  bv 
special  report,  and  as  long  as  the  opportunity  be  permitted  to  us  of 
giving  a  place  to  them  in  these  columns,  our  friends  will  do  us  the 
justice  to  believe  that  we  shall  experience  much  pleasuio  in  duingso. 


LiGin  iNO  Railway  Tkains  with  Gas. — This  long  talked  of  and 
mucli  desired  improvement  has  at  last  been  rtalised.  A  Scotch  line 
has  now  provided  its  carriages  with  gaslight.  Only  those  wlio  know 
the  honors  w  liich  accompany  railway  tra\  elling  in  darkness  can  truly 
appreciate  this  iruprovemcnt. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  LABOURERS'  COTTAGKS  AND 
SANITARY  BUILDING  APPLIANUKS.' 
We  are  all,  no  doubt,  well  aware  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  coiulition  of  the  labourer  by  improving  his  dwelling, 
and  great  has  been  the  benefit  obtained;  but  I  tliink  our  over 
anxiety  to  provide  liim  with  a  habitation  that  should  come  up  to 
our  own  views  and  acquirements,  rather  than  to  what  his  wishes, 
habits,  and  incliualion  aspire  to,  have  retarded  much  of  that  wide- 
spread benelt  which  might  oiherwise  have  been  expected.  For  my 
own  part,  1  would  rather  give  the  labouring  multitude  something 
better  than  they  now  liave,  than  endeavour  to  make  a  few  model 
cottages  and  labourers'  homes. 

Our  experience,  1  think,  has  already  taught  ns  that,  to  build  pro- 
per abodes  for  the  working  clas.ses,  will  not  return  a  remunerative 
per-centage ;  but  we  may,  I  think,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  uf 
success,  endeavour  to  give  the  labouier  something  better  than  he 
has,  and  so  gradually  prepare  him  for  the  more  perfect  abode  which 
we  all  hope  in  future  time  he  may  obtain. 

1  think  a  very  grave  eiTor  is  made  when  a  single  penny  is  ex- 
pended in  architectural  effect.  Fiui.-ihiiigs  and  decorations,  whereby 
the  dwelling  is  reduced  in  size  and  the  proper  accommodation  de- 
creased, so  that  turn  up  bedsteads  are  found  in  sitting-rooms,  and 
other  such  like  expedients  resorted  to,  even  when  such  embellish- 
ments are  carried  out  with  every  regard  to  econoniy,  tend  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  producing  a  plain,  humble,  healthy  cottage,  at  a 
reasonable  expense ;  and  hence  the  inducement  to  resort  to  man}'  of 
the  cheap  shams  and  building  contrivances  of  the  present  day.  We 
are  so  apt  for  ourselves  to  require  architectural  effect,  genteel  ap- 
pearance, and  decorations  within  a  limited  rental,  that  it  is  becoming 
apparent  that  no  honest  builder  can  get  a  sufficiently  remunerative 
rent.  It  is  only  the  so-called  "  dufTuig  builder"  that  knows  how  to 
set  about  this.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  endeavour  to 
build  the  labourer's  cottage,  resort  is  so  often  had  to  what  is  under- 
stood by  "  cheap  building,"  although  the  after  experience  in  repairs 
discourages  those  who  have  been  misled,  so  that  injury  results  where 
benefit  was  expected. 

1  will  now  explain  the  manner  of  constructing  damp  resisting 
foundations,  ventilated  floors  or  paving,  dry  walls,  and  a  tight,  warm 
roof.  The  question  that  must  arise  in  your  minds  is,  that  granted 
all  these  are  improvements,  how  are  they  applicable  to  a  labourer's 
cottage?  My  answer  is,  that  a  mode  of  efi'ecting  this  has  recently 
occurred  to  me,  and,  although  it  has  become  the  subject  of  recent 
patents,  I  now  declare  that  any  who  wish  to  be  supplied  by  me  with 
such  materials  for  the  purpose  only  of  constructing  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  poor,  shall  have  them  free  from  all  royalties  or  patent 
charges  whatever,  so  that  a  larger,  healthier,  and  cheaper  cottage 
may  be  built  at  a  less  cost  than  has  before  been  done. 

1  will,  however,  first  direct  your  attention  to  the  plan  of  a  double 
cottage,  which  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  living  room  or  kitchen, 
12  ft.  by  12  ft. ;  a  washhouse  or  scullery,  11  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft  ;  a 
larder,  5  ft.  by  8  ft.  6  in. ;  a  store,  3  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  7  in.  ;  and  a 
large  closet  to  the  living  room.  In  the  washhouse  are  a  good  oven, 
grate,  copper,  sink,  and  dresser;  and  in  the  living  room  a  range, 
with  oven  and  boiler.  There  is  a  back  door  out  of  the  scullery,  and 
a  door  of  communication  between  scullery  and  kitchen.  'J  he  en- 
trance door  is  in  front,  where  there  is  a  small  lobby  to  the  living- 
room  and  staircase  ;  this  lobby  has  al-,0  a  pent  externally  for  shelter. 
Upon  the  floor  above  is  a  bed-room  for  the  parents,  one  for  girls, 
another  for  boys;  out  of  the  parents'  room  is  a  linen  closet  and  cup- 
board. The  whole  is  comprised  within  four  walls,  without  breaks, 
presenting  the  least  surfjce  to  the  external  atmosphere,  a  great  ob- 
ject in  this  climate.  All  the  flues  ai'e  collected  into  one  central  shaft ; 
the  roof  is  a  simple  leaii-to,  from  party-wall  to  side-wall.  There  are 
therefore  no  gutters,  valleys,  or  other  intricacies  of  roof,  and  all  the 
water  falls  into  one  length  ol  eaves  guttering,  down  one  down-pipe, 
into  a  rain  water-butt.  No  doubt,  some  portions  of  this  plan  have 
often  been  seen,  but  its  simplification  and  adaptation  to  my  peculiar 
mode  of  construction  is  what  I  claim  your  attention  to.  It  would 
have  been  easy,  and  certainly  very  templing,  to  have  added  breaks 
and  gables,  &c.,  and  so  to  have  produced  a  more  pictui'esqiie  effect. 
The  difficulty  has  been  to  avoid  this,  and  economise  cost  in  every 
way. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  several  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion, and,  firstly,  as  to  the  foundations.  No  doubt,  j-ou  have  often 
observed  and  felt  the  ill  efTects  of  damp  rising  up  the  walls  by  ca- 
pillary attraction,  the:  most  iruitfiil  source  of  an  unhealthy  dwelling. 
Stagnant  and  impure  matters  iii  the  soil  arc  sucked  many  feet  np 
the  walls,  and  b'-come  evaporated  into  the  roimis— ^the  higher  the 
temperature  the  quicker  the  evaporation,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
noxious  supply.  I  recollect  that  when  the  Victoria  Church,  in  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  (the  church  so  celebrated  as  connected  with  "  Londoners 
over  the  Border"),  was  about  to  be  built,  I  was  asked  to  visit  the 
spot.    I  found  the  soil  a  deep  bog  ;  the  cottages  of  tlie  poor  in  the 

•  From  a  paper  re.nl  tjy  jMr.  John  Tivylor.  jun.,  architect,  at  a  meeting  Of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday,  the  16tlr  ult. 


neighbourhood  showed  fearfully  the  effect  of  damp,  rising  np  the 
wall  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  height;  the  wretched  inhabitants,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  excluded  as  much  air  as  possible,  and  so 
kept  up  the  teinperature,  that  the  evaporation  filled  the  room  with 
foul  vapour,  and  the  result  was  ague  and  fever  ;  and  I  think  yoii 
would  discredit  me  if  I  stated  the  quantity  of  "  pitch  pills"  consamed 
as  a  cheap,  and,  therefore,  the  only  available  specific.  Tlie  frost, 
acting  upon  the  damp  walls,  destroyed  the  mortar  and  injured  the 
bricks,  and  the  ruin  of  the  building  was  evident.  In  the  church  al- 
luded to,  my  patent  damp-proof  course  was  introduced,  and  the  damp 
90  effectually  cut  off,  that  an  observer,  looking  through  any  part  of 
the  walls,  at  a  height  of  a  foot  above  the  ground,  coidd  see  the 
traffic  on  the  other  side.  The  nsual  means  employed  hiUierto  to 
prevent  this  were  either  a  layer  of  asphalte,  sheet  lead,  or  slates  in 
cement;  and  recently,  in  attempts  at  cheap  cottage  building,  we 
hear  of  a  layer  of  "gas  tar  and  sand,"  a  layer  of  "gas  tar  antl 
powdered  slate,"  a  layer  of  "  boiling  pitcli,"  a  cimrse  of  "  calico  im- 
mersed in  tar  and  pitch."  I  think  we  may  next  expect  to  hear  of  a 
"  Holloway's  Damp- Resisting  Ointment." 

In  the  construction  of  foundations,  three  essentials  have  been 
hitherto  partially  effected  by  as  many  separate  means: — 1st.  Damp 
prevented  rising  up  the  walls  by  the  means  before  named.  2nd.  The 
introduction  of  air  by  air-bricks  at  intervals.  3rd.  Strengthening 
and  bond.ng  by  the  use  of  rough  York-stone,  &c. 

In  my  dainp-procif  course  these  efl'ccts  are  combined  : — Damp 
rising  is  completely  prevented  by  a  highly  vitrified  and  non-absorb- 
ent material,  having  an  air  space  through  the  joints.  Air  is  sup- 
plied throngh  the  perforations,  securing  a  circulation  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  walls.  Strengthening  and  bonding  are  effected  by 
the  use  of  an  imperishable  material,  capable  of  sustaining  600  feet 
of  vertical  brickwork  upon  each  superficial  foot.  These  three  re- 
quirements are  economicallj-  combined  in  the  one  article,  with  a 
saving  of  one  course  of  brickwor-k  in  the  height  of  the  building. 

The  advantages  to  health  and  comfort  that  a  properly-constructed 
wooden  floor  possesses  over  stone,  brick,  tile,  or  other  paving,  are 
well  known  ;  the  latter,  we  find,  laid  upon  the  earth,  or  some  other 
medium  in  connection  with  it,  and  damp  rising  is  again  the  cause  of 
cold  and  discomfort;  and  if  the  surface  of  the  ground  beneath  any 
single  tile  becomes  soft  or  defective,  that  tile  sinks,  the  surface  be- 
comes uneven,  and  the  paving  is  quickly  dilapidated.  My  patent 
Tentilated  paving  tile  for  floors  or  pavement  is  made  with  an  under 
projecting  rib  or  flange  which,  when  laid,  forms  the  bearer  of  the  tile, 
and  extends  beyond  the  edge,  receiving  upon  it  the  other  edge  of  a 
similar  tile,  so  that  the  rib  only  acts  as  the  bearer  of  the  tile  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  but  it  also  forms  the  bearer  of  one  edge  of  the  next 
tile,  leaving  a  space  under  the  tile  for  the  free  circnlation  of  air, 
which  is  there  introduced  through  the  damp  proof  course  before  de- 
scribed, and,  that  the  air  may  circulate  transversely,  as  well  as  longi- 
tudinally, in  the  spaces  under  the  tiles,  openings  are  left  in  the  ribs 
for  the  air  to  pass  laterally  through  from  the  space  under  one  row  of 
tiles  into  the  space  under  the  next  row.  In  beginning  to  lay  down 
a  pavement,  a  row  of  files  is  used,  having  an  additional  under  rib  ; 
the  air  thus  circulates  freely  under  every  part  of  the  pavement,  in- 
suring its  perfect  dryness,  and  it  becomes,  in  all  respects,  a  suitable 
floor  for  a  cottage,  at  a  far  less  expense  than  any  descrijition  of 
wooden  floor,  and,  when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
floor  joists  and  sleeper-walls,  the  saving  is  very  considerable. 

We  now  come  to  the  bulk  of  the  building,  viz.,  the  walls.  Ordi- 
nary brickwork,  one  brick  thick,  I  consider  totally  unfitted  for  the 
abode  of  any  human  being.  The  single  brick  readily  absorbs  rain 
and  moisture,  and  the  through  mortar-joint  quickly  conveys  it  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior.  Horizontal  bond  is  studied  and  insisted 
upon  by  all  careful  builders,  but,  strange  to  say,  vertical  bond  is 
never  thought  of;  hence  we  see  the  one-brick  wall,  perhaps  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  intended  weight,  but  not  stiff  enough  to  stand 
even  during  its  erection.  Thicker  walls  are  too  expensive  for  a 
labourer's  cottage.  In  seeking  for  a  substitute,  where  economy  is  to 
be  considered,  the  bulk  of  the  material  must  be  found  upon  the  spot 
or  in  the  locality,  and  nothing  is  mure  genei-alh'  to  be  u'.^.-: 
the  necessary  materials  for  concrete. 

We  all  know  that  concrete  is  ordinarily  composed  of  gravel  and 
lime,  and  is  in  its  proper  place  when  in  a  trench  of  a  foundation. 
Being  retained  therein,  and  prevented  spreading,  it  will  sustain  any 
weight  we  like  to  place  upon  it,  but  when  used  in  building  walls,  it 
is  not  so  retained,  aud  is  incapable  of  enduring  cross  strains,  when 
the  boards,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  moulds  in  which  the  cast  has  been 
made,  are  removed.  The  construction  mainly  depends  upon  the  ad- 
heiive  quality  of  the  lime  or  cement,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  re- 
tained, cross  strains  and  other  causes  produce  cracks  and  settlement, 
and  the  action  of  the  weather  upon  the  surface  soon  produces  pre- 
mature decay. 

The  patent  cottage  wall  is  made  by  pressing  clay  through  a  die 
with  hollow  spaces,  through  which  the  heat  readily  acts  throughout 
the  block  where  desired,  during  the  process  of  burning  in  the  kiln, 

I  and,  when  standing  on  end,  it  occupies  the  least  possible  kiln  room. 

'  It  has  been  partially  separated  by  knives  in  the  die,  but  holds  to- 
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gethtr  firmly  enough  during  burning  in  tlie  kiln  and  carriage  to  the 
intended  building.  Just  before  use,  the  bricklayer  or  labourtr  readily 
separates  it  into  six  bricks  specially  adapted  for  the  reception  <if 
concrete. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  all  the  several  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, six  bricks  have  been  produce<l  instead  of  one.  These  blocks, 
or  bricks,  when  used,  are  laid  bv  the  bricklayer  on  each  side  of  the 
intended  wall,  distant  from  each  other  the  thickness  of  it.  'i'he  la- 
bourer then  laj'S  concrele  in  the  trench  thus  formed,  the  vertical 
pressure  upon  the  flanges  counteracts  the  outward  thrust,  and  thus 
the  concrete  is  retained  as  in  a  trencli,  the  mould  wherein  the  cast 
■was  made  remaining  to  protect  the  wall  from  damp,  and  to  prevent 
the  decay  of  the  external  surlaces  of  the  concrete  by  the  weather. 

Thus  each  course  is  thoroughly  constructive,  and  even  first-class 
houses  may  be  thus  built  to  any  reasonable  height.  In  a  cottage 
vail,  9  in.  of  thickness  is  sufficient,  requiring  only  one  course  of 
Mocks  e.xternaUy,  with  the  bonding  blocks  at  intervals,  and  the  use 
of  a  movable  board  on  the  inner  face  during  its  construction.  After 
this  a  little  rendering  inside  with  lime,  or  Scott's  cement,  which  is 
better,  finishes  the  inner  fate.  * 

It  is  calculated  tiiat  a  rod  of  ordinary  brickwork  requires  4,352 
bricks,  whicli  (at,  say  3"2s.  per  1,000)  costs  £7.  One  rod  of  the 
patent  walling  requires  1.450  of  my  bricks,  which  (at  25s.  per  1,000), 
fur  labourers'  coltai;es,  only  costs  £1  16s.  3d.;  add  to  this  the  cubi- 
cal contents  of  the  concrete,  9|  yards,  at  ICs.  8d.  (calculating  gravel 
at  2s.  per  yard,  and  lime  at  10s.)  £1  12s.  8d.,  together  ;  £3  Ss.  lid. 
the  rod  of  14-incli  work,  as  against  £7,  the  rod  of  brickwork. 

Now,  as  to  the  weight  ;  the  4,.3.t2  bricks  weigh  9  ton  14  cwt  ; 
the  l,4.i)0  of  my  bricks  weigh  1  ton  9  cwt.  We  thus  see  that  these 
blocks  can  be  sent  in  a  railway  truck  or  otherwise  long  distances, 
where  we  could  nev^-r  hope  to  send  bricks.  When  my  blocks  for 
facing  ordinary  biickwork  are  used,  they  cause  continuous  hollo^v 
air  spaces  to  be  left  within  the  wall,  and  a  great  saving  in  bricks  re- 
sults. Vertical  bond  is  obtained,  and  llie  yielding  mortar  joints  are 
strengthened;  and  I  have  found  that  the  walls  of  a  house  thus  con- 
structed become  so  quickly  dry,  that  they  may  be  papered  almost 
immediately. 

We  now  come  to  the  crowning  matter  of  my  subject,  viz.,  the 
roof.  Slate  is  gent-rally  applicable  for  roofing,  as  it  admits  of  being 
laid  to  a  fiat  pitch,  and  is  light,  but  is  so  absorbent  of  heat  that 
rooms  in  the  roof  become  unbearable.  Plain  tiling  has  not  this  ob- 
jection, but  must  be  laid  to  a  steeper  pitch,  is  much  heavier,  being 
iiearl}'  of  double  the  thickness,  and  requiring  greater  strength  of 
timber.  Pan  tiling  is  lighter,  but  so  pervious  to  weather,  as  to  be 
only  suitable  for  sheds  and  similar  buildings.  My  patent  tiles  may 
be  laid  to  as  flat  a  pilch  as  slates;  their  weight  is  666  lbs  per  square. 
Plain  tiling  is  1.024  lbs.  per  square.  Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  less 
than  half  the  weight  of  ordinary  tiling,  pleasing  in  appearance,  and 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  slates  and  tiling  without  the  draw- 
backs attending  them.  The  price  is  £4  10s.  p§r  thousand,  being 
enough  to  cover  a  square  for  sixteen  shillings. 

I  make  a  tile  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  having 
flanges  raised  at  two  sides,  the  narrow  end  becomes  the  lower  end  of 
the  lower  or  trough  tile  fitting  into  the  wider  end.  The  same  tile 
reversed  becomes  the  upper  or  capping  tile  ;  the  two  notches  in  the 
flanges  enable  each  tile  lo  take  an  ev(  n  bearing  upon  the  tile  beneath, 
and  allow  all  the  ends  of  the  tilrs  to  range  horizontally.  The  nib 
upon  the  upp'T  part  of  the  tile  gives  the  necessary  gauge,  and  firmly 
Becures  the  tiles  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  ridges  are  formed  of  a  V-shnpe,  having  all  their  joints  lidded 
or  capped,  'i'hese  ridges  are  applicable  for  any  ordinary  slated  roof, 
and  all  screw  holes  and  their  defects  are  avoided. 

Having  now  set  belore  you  such  particulars  as  time  will  permit,  I 
will  only  just  briefly  conclude  by  stating  that  all  the  patent  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  pair  of  cottages  will  be  as 
follows : — 

The  damp-proof  course  \ 

The  ventilating  paving   (  /-io    n  n 

pe  wall  blocks   >  ±40    U  u 

The  roofing  tiles  j 

I  think  we  may  now,  therefore,  reasonably  expect  that  the  re- 
maining works  may  be  done  for  such  a  cost  as  that  a  larger,  healthier, 
and  cheaper  cottage  may  be  available  for  the  labourer  than  hitherto. 

Having  directed  our  time  and  attention  thus  far  to  the  labourer's 
interest,  let  us  look  a  little  to  our  own,  and  at  this  season  what  is 
more  constantly  forced  upon  our  attention  than  the  discomforts  that 
appear  to  be  almost  inseparable  from  our  own  firesides?  We  all 
know  what  is  considered  the  next  evil  to  a  scolding  wife. 

Smoke,  undeprived  of  its  carbon  or  soot  (which  is  fuel)  contami- 
nates the  atmosphere,  disKgures  and  decays  our  buildings,  and  an 
incalculable  amount  of  annoyance  arises  from  smoke  and  smoky 
chimneys.  Mechanical  contrivances  to  effect  the  combustion  of 
smoke  are  inc-ft'ective  when  left,  as  they  must  often  be,  to  the  care 
of  our  ordinal y  domestic  servants.  There  is  an  annual  loss  in  Lon- 
don alone  of  75  pKr  cunt,  of  heat  (an  acknowlsdjjed  fact)  which 


escapes  up  the  chimney  without  adding  to  the  waimtli  of  the  ripart- 
nient.  1  he  calculation  of  this  does  not  afibrd  us  any  consolation  in 
our  discomfort. 

'i'lie  air  necessary  to  support  combustion  makes  its  way  to  the  fire 
from  door  or  window,  chink,  or  crevice,  and  visits  our  backs  with 
hurtful  draughts  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  we  are  receiving  in 
front.  A  frequent  cause  of  the  chimney  smoking  is  that  it  becomes 
filled  with  the  air  from  the  apartment,  which,  rushing  in  aboTe  the 
fire,  lowers  the  temperature,  and  renders  the  flue  inca]]able  of  acting 
as  a  eiilficieiitly  rarefied  ventilating  shaft,  and  often  incapable  of  even 
conveying  away  the  smoke  at  aU. 

The  peculiar  features  in  vny  patent  grates  are  as  follows: — When 
the  register  is  closed,  the  smoke,  having  ascended  from  the  fuel,  and 
become  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  descends  and  passes  through 
the  hiittest  part  of  the  tire,  where  the  carbon  or  soot  in  the  smoke  is 
consumed  as  fuel.  The  heat  which  would  have  rushed  np  the  chim- 
ney, calculated  at  75  per  cent  ,  passes  down  and  around  the  hollow 
fire  lumps  of  which  the  grate  is  formed,  and  the  external  air  with 
which  these  communicate,  enters  the  apartment  in  a  large  body, 
moderately  warmed,  not  heated.  The  apartment  is  supplied  with 
moderately  warmed  instead  of  cold  air  fi-om  door  or  window,  and 
thus  thoi'ongh  ventilation  is  efli?cted.  The  cold  air  cannot  rush  up 
the  chimney;  the  flue  is  therefore  rendered  a  powerful  extracting 
shaft  for  ventilation,  and  a  highly  rarefied,  and  consequently  effectual 
passage  for  the  products  of  combustion,  thus  obviating  another 
fruitful  source  of  smoky  chimneys.  Should  the  warmth  be  too  great, 
the  register  can  be  opened,  and  the  action  of  ao  ordinary  gr;  te  will 
take  place.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  fire  is  always  under 
perfect  control,  and  may  at  all  times  be  brought  to  any  degree  of 
brightness.  Its  combustion  of  fuel  is  so  perfect,  that  what  remains 
in  the  ash-drawer,  after  the  day's  consumption,  if  proper  attention 
has  been  paid,  might  be  tak.>n  away  in  the  palm  of  the  band.  The 
occupation  of  the  sweep  will  bo  nearly  dispensed  with. 
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Consecrated  ruin, 

Ma  stery  pr'ofduiid, 
Shiiilows  of  tlie  twilight 

Circle  thee  around! 
In  thy  deep  recesses 

Holy  sori'ows  sit, 
Mnnirory  hreathincrs 

'I  hrttuiAlt  tliy  det'i>  aisles  flit! 
Pliiuitoms  of  dead  iiges, 

Making  cold  the  heart, 
With  tlie  nameless  horror 

Felt  wlreu  souls  depart. 

And  from  out  the  darkness. 

And  thy  tombstones  grey, 
And  thy  i-rumbling  lU'clics, 

Wrinkled  with  decay. 
Waves  a  silent  glimnK-i', 

Like  a  jihnsijlior  liLjht, 
From  the  spirit  world, 

And  voiceless  Intiuite; 
Witli  a  holy  radiance 

None  but  sad  eyes  see. 
None  but  those  that  linger 

Pensive  on  rev'rent  knee! 
And  beneath  the  dri  opings 

Of  thine  hall. wed  walls, 
Feel  a  viewless  Tresence 

That  calms  and  yet  appals! 

Mii'iiclc  of  wisdom 

And  Celestial  skill! 
They  who  built  tliee  slumber, 

Cold  as  thou  and  still! 
But,  sublime,  their  sidrit 

Passed  from  them  to  tiieo, 
And  made  thee  all-living 

With  faith  and  sanctity! 
Gave  thy  shaded  fonn 

A  pervading  soul — 
Sent  down  wor'dless  teiichings 

For  the  years  that  onward r'oll! 

For  the  Ruin  whispers. 

Echoing  to  our  ti  ead, 
Monumental  stories 

Of  taith  of  men  long  dead! 
Linking  Past  and  Present, 

And  to  future  year's 


The  same  trust  revealing, 
A.nd  solemn  Impes  and  fcarsl 

And  while  mortals  murmur 

'1  he  soft  soumls  of  prayer. 
Spirits  of  the  blessed 

Rrcatlie  upon  them  thei'e! 
And  tlie  pe.i.saiit  gaznig 

On  tile  stony  p.i^'e, 
Ashe  bhiiinis  tii  rn  inliood. 

Or  deelines  to  age, 
Feels  an  influence  round  him 

With  devotions  fraught. 
As  of  friends  departed 

In  commune  with  his  thought! 

For  the  lioary  ruin. 

Like  a  holy  man, 
Is  a  mystic  symbol 

Of  mor  e  than  eye  can  scan! 
Like  a  sage  entranced 

'iMidst  his  acts  (if  praise, 
Wondrous  visions  rising 

Befor'e  his  spirit  gaze; 
Till  each  furrowtd  feature. 

And  his  transfixed  eyes, 
Glisten  witli  tlie  gloi'y 

Of  heavenly  suipriso; 
And  from  out  the  stillness 

Of  tir  illumined  soul, 
Spells  cif  potent  meaning 

(rcr  other  bosoms  roll! — 

So  beneath  thy  shadows, 

Venerable  pile! 
Linger  silent  sorrows 

For  sins  that  men  defile! 
And  thine  aisles  so  gloomy, 

Lik«  dark  forest  ways. 
Tell  us  of  the  douhtings 

Tliat  dim  our  dying  days; 
While  thine  arches  claspirig, 

As  witli  hands  in  prayer. 
Call  us  to  liepciitanee, 

And  bid  us  flee  Despair! 
And  thy  spires  uprising 

Raise  our  hopes  on  high, 
Ever  pointing  upwai'ds 

To  the  eternal  sky. 


Persian  Gl'i.f  TicLEOitAPn  The  manufacture  of  the  cable  for 

this  line  will  be  commenced  forthwith,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Sir  C.  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clarke,  the  governmeiit  telegraphic 
engineers.  The  Knglish  and  foreign  system,  which  extends  to  Bagdad, 
is  now  being  carrieil  forwai  .1  as  part  of  one  great  sclieme  from  Bagdad 
to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  (he  communication  is  being 
simultaneously  carried  forwaril  from  Mekra  to  Funacliee,  where  it 
will  unite  with  the  Indian  Telegraph  system — a  total  length,  when 
completed,  of  6,000  miles,  as  between  Calcutta  and  Cornwall. 
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PRESENTATION  TO   CHARLES    LANYON,    ESQ.,  J. P., 
ARCHITECT,  AND  C.E,  » 

On  the  15th  ultimo  a  number  of  gentlemen,  landowners  and 
lOthers,  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  assembled  in  the  dininsr-roora  of 
the  County  Court-liouse  to  present  Cliiis.  Lanyon,  Esq.,  ex- 
Mayor  of  Belfast,  with  a  testimonia]  of  their  esteem  and  regard. 
Amongst  those  present  were  : — 

Sir  Eilvvard  Coey  ;  Jolin  Lytle,  Esq.  (Mayor)  ;  Dr.  M'Gee, 
J. P.  ;  Rev.  R.  W.  Hland,  J. P.  \  Messrs.  J.  Tlio.npson  ;  D.  Taylor, 
J. P.  ;  J.  \Y.  S.  IVI'Cance,  J. P.;  Jolin  Smith,  J.P.,  Orland  ;  Hill 
Hamilton,  J. P.  ;  F.  Hutchinson,  J. P.  ;  J.  Tliompson,  J. P.  ;  T. 
Montgomery,  J.P.  ;  R.  Davison;  T.  L.  Hutchinson,  J.P.  ; 
W.  T.  B.  Lyons,  J.P. ;  J.  Montgomery,  Benvarden  ;  Captain 
JVTurray,  J.P.  ;  J.  Leslie,  Ballymoney  /  Rev.  W.  Bruce;  \V. 
Ewart;  R.  Grimshaw,  J. P.,  D.L.  ;  B  Hughes;  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller  (Vicar)  ;  Rev.  G.  Shaw  ;  M.  Suffern,  Esq.  ;  A.  Tate 
^County  Surveyor);  J.  Hamilton;  VVra.  Coates,  J.P. ;  Henry  H. 
M'Neille,  J.P.  ;  J.  Torrens  ;  J.  King;  C.  Shaw;  F.  Kinalian  ; 
A.  Moore;  J.  Coates  (Secretary  to  Grand  Jury);  P.Johnston; 
J.  Girdwood  ;  J.  Forbes;  R.  Musgrave ;  Dr.  Patterson;  Dr. 
Ferguson,  &c. 

Robert  Grimshaw,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Tlie  Chairman,  on  rising,  said,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  taking 
that  position  on  (lie  occasion.  He  suppospd  he  owed  that  pleasure 
to  being  the  oldest  magistrate  then  prest-nt.  Since  Mr.  Lunyon's 
settlement  in  the  county  he  had  al)undant  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  works  which  Mr.  Lanyon  had  jdanned  and  completed, 
and  he  helieved  that  no  county  in  which  he  had  been  possessed 
works  more  complete  or  more  suitahle  than  those  constructed  by 
Mr.  Lanyon.  Blr.  Lanyon  had  ne  ver  lent  himself  to  anything  un- 
worthy of  the  position  he  had  occupied  ;  and  with  regard  to  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Lanyon's  taste  in  architecture,  tliey  need  not  go 
O'lt  of  the  building  in  which  thoy  were  then  assembled  to  find  it. 
The  building  was  one  of  the  ujost  beautiful  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, and  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Lunyon's  jjrofessional  ability. 

Mr.  Coates,  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Jury,  then  read  an  address 
to  Mr.  Lanyon  as  follows:  — 

TO   CHARLES  LANYON,  ESQ. 

Sir — It  has  been  your  fortune  to  reach  a  position  in  society 
wliich  could  only  have  been  attained  by  a  steady  course  of  strict 
integrity.  In  the  discharge  of  your  official  duties  yon  have 
gained  universal  respect,  which  is  the  highest  reward  of  merit. 
As  county  surveyor,  whilst  you  resisted  unnecessary  projects,  you 
never  failed  to  achieve  improvement;  and  you  enforced  the  per- 
i'orniance  of  contracts  as  much  hy  urbanity  as  by  firmness.  Safe 
and  expeditious  communication  between  distant  districts  is  a  strong 
evidence  of  a  nation's  prosperity.  There  are  many  persons  now 
living  who  reineniber  the  tediousness  and  ditiiiculty  of  a  journey  in 
this  county  from  one  town  to  another.  But  even  before  the  intrn- 
driction  of  railroads  your  suggestions  and  iflbrts  had  made  travel- 
ling comparatively  easy.  In  the  new  lines  of  road  designed  by 
you  the  ability  of  the  engineer  is  apparent.  The  buildings  which 
jou  have  erected  display  in  like  manner  the  taste  and  genius  of 
the  architect.  You  will  have  left  many  monuments  of  professional 
skill  to  be  admired  by  after  ages,  and  your  name  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  have  enjoyed  your  friendship,  or  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  your  acquaintance.  Although  you  have  deemed  it 
right  to  relinquish  the  situation  which,  during  twenty-five  years, 
you  so  elhciently  occupied,  we,  the  landowners  and  inhal)itants  of 
the  county  of  Antrim,  are  happy  to  believe  you  tvill  still  remain 
amongst  us.  On  your  retirement  from  office  we  desire  to  express  the 
sense  we  entertain  both  of  your  private  and  public  worth,  and  we 
request  your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  tribute  of  our  esteem, 
which  would  have  been  of  greater  value  if  the  subscription  of  in- 
dividuals had  not  been  designedly  limited.  It  was  thought  a 
sm;ill,  however  inadequate,  gift  from  many  would  be  preferred  to 
a  more  costly  donation  coming  from  a  few.  With  sincere  wishes 
for  your  happiness,  we  beg  leave  to  remain  your  faithful  friends. 

EEPLY. 

IMy  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I  accept  with  very  sincere  pleasure 
and  gratitude  the  very  handsome  testimonial  which  you,  the 
jiublemen,  landholders,  and  inhabitants  ot  the  county  of  Antrim, 
have  presented  to  me  on  tlie  occasion  of  my  relinquishing  the 
appointment  of  County  Surveyor,  Much,  however,  as  I  prize  your 
■valuable  gift,  I  must  say  that  the  flattering  address  with  which  it 
ii  accompanied,  expressing  your  appreciation  of  my  services  as  a 
jiuiilic  officer,  and  your  regard  and  esteem  for  n)yself  as  a  private 
individual,  is  still  more  valuable  to  me  than  the  gift  itself.  During 
the  long  period  of  my  official  connexion  with  the  county  I  always 
felt  that  I  w.:s  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  those  under  whom 
I  was  acting,  and  tliere  could  be  no  grealer  stimulus  to  exertion 
in  the  execution  of  my  duties  than  the  knowledge  that  I  possessed 
guch  confine  ce.  Truly,  indeed,  do  you  say  that  the  improvement 
of  coaununicat  on  between  distant  districts  is  a  strong  evidence  of 


a  country's  prosperity.  Pleasant  is  the  reflection  to  me  that  I 
have  in  any  way,  however  humbly,  been  instrumental  in  the  deve- 
loping Ibis  county,  or  aiding  the  march  of  improvement  which  is 
so  apparent  in  it.  Anxious,  however,  as  I  may  have  been  to  sug- 
gest improvement,  little  could  have  been  done  without  that 
liberality  and  love  of  progress  which  mark  Antrim  amongst 
counties  and  Belfast  amongst  towns.  You  have  been  pleased  to 
say  that  in  the  numerous  works  which  I  have  carried  into  execu- 
tion the  performance  of  corjtracts  has  been  enforced  as  much  by 
urbanity  as  firmness.  I  can  only  add  that  I  have  always  found, 
in  my  dealings  with  ray  fellow-man,  that  the  interest  of  the 
employer  was  better  secured  by  a  kind  and  fair  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  the  employed  than  by  the  exactions  of  a  hard  task- 
master. One  of  the  greatest  gratifications  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced as  the  result  of  this  feeling  has  been  the  satisfactory- 
manner  in  which  the  numerous  iiuhlic  works  of  the  courity  have 
been  executed.  I  reciprocate  most  fully  your  flattering  wish  that 
I  may  still  live  amongst  you,  and  though  no  longer  your  public 
servant,  yet  as  your  friend,  to  continue  to  deserve  your  regard 
and  esteem,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the-private  position  to  which  you 
have  so  flatteringly  alluded,  the  society  of  those  who,  with  im- 
partiality and  firmness,  have  always  supported  me  in  my  public 
duties.  Again  thanking  you  most  sincerely  and  heartily  for  this 
flirther  proof  of  your  kindness  and  generosity,  which  is  rendered 
^•ven  more  agreeable  from  the  nature  of  the  gift,  showing  the 
esteem  ami  regard  of  the  many,  not  merely  the  liberality  of  the 
few.  Believe  me  to  remain,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen,  yours  most 
faithfully  and  gratefully, —  Charles  Lanyon. 

The  presentation  consisted  of  two  splendid  candelabra  of  solid 
silver,  purchased  at  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskelle's,  New  Bond-st., 
London.  The  plateaux  of  polished  silver  appeared  about  13 
inches  in  diameter.  On  each  pedestal  three  figures,  in  dead 
silver,  were  placed,  typical  of  Science,  Art,  Justice,  Prudence, 
Liberality,  and  Success.  The  column  of  each  candelabrum  was 
decorate.l  with  shamrock,  and  suri/iounted  with  five  branches  fur 
composite  candles  or  other  luminaries. 


LABORERS'  COTTAGES. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Tuesday  week,  a  paper 
was  read  on  the  "  Construction  of  Laborers'  Cottages  and  Sanitary 
Building  Appliances,"  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  jun.,  architect.  The 
author  deprecated  attempts  to  arrive  at  too  great  perfection  in  ti  e 
construction  of  the  laborer's  cottage,  as  these  only  tended  to  defeat 
the  end  in  view — that  of  providing  for  him  the  best  habitation  that 
was  possible  at  a  really  moderate  cost.  He  thought  it  was  a  grave 
error  to  expend  anything  in  mere  ornamental  and  architectural  effect. 
Evei'ytliing  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  production  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  dwelling.  He  first  explained  the  construetinn  of 
the  particular  form  of  damp-proof  foundations  that  he  had  invented 
and  found  most  effective.  By  this  means,  be  stated  that:  —  1st. 
Damp  rising  is  completely  prevented  by  a  highly  vitrified  and  non- 
absorbent  material  having  an  air  space  through  the  ji>ints.  2nd. 
Air  is  supplied  through  perforation.s,  securing  a  circulation  beneatli 
the  surface  of  the  walls.  3rd.  Strengthening  and  bonding  are  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  an  imperishable  material,  capable  of  sustaining 
COO  feet  of  vertical  brickwoi'k,  upon  each  superficial  foot.  'J'hese 
are  econoinically  combined  in  the  one  article,  with  a  saving  of  cmo 
course  of  brickwoi-k  in  height  of  buihling.  He  next  described  his 
mode  of  constructing  the  walls.  These  consist  of  concrete  retained 
by  blocks  of  baked  clay  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  it  was  stated  that 
walls  so  constructed  were  not  only  much  superior  in  dryness  and  so- 
lidity to  brickwork,  but  that  the  cost  was  not  more  than  half.  'I'be 
peculiar  form  of  tiles  used  for  the  roof  was  next  described.  They 
may  be  laid  to  as  fiat  a  pitch  as  slates,  and  their  weight  was  stated 
to  be  less  than  half  that  of  ordinary  tilirig.  besides  being  more  eco- 
nomical. In  conclusion,  Mr.  Taylor  described  a  form  of  tire-gr'aie, 
which  be  said  possessed  unusual  advantages.  Amongst  the  peculiar 
features  in  these  patent  grates  are  that,  when  the  register  is  closed, 
the  smoke,  having  ascended  from  the  fuel,  and  become  nnxed  with 
atmospheric  air,  descends  and  passes  through  the  hottest  part  of  the 
fire,  where  the  carbon  in  the  smoke  is  c  nsunred  as  fuel.  '1  he  beat 
which  would  have  rushed  up  the  chimney,  calculated  at  7o  per  cent., 
passes  down  and  arounil  the  hollow  firelumpsot  which  the  grate  is 
formed,  artd  the  external  air,  with  which  these  communicate,  enters 
the  apartment  in  a  large  body,  moderately  warmed,  lint  not  heated. 
The  apartment  is  supplied  with  moderately  warmed  instead  of  cold 
air,  from  door  to  window,  and  thus  thoi'orrgb  ventilation  is  effected. 
The  cold  air  cannot  rush  up  the  chimney  ;  the  flue  is  therefore  ren- 
dered a  powerful  extracting  shaft  for  ventilation,  and  an  effectual 
passage  for  the  product  of  combustion.  The  combustion  of  fuel  is 
stated  to  be  so  perfect  that  what  i-eniains  in  the  ash-drawer  after  the 
day's  consumption,  if  proper  attention  has  been  jiaid,  might  be  taken 
away  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  wliich 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Denton,  C.  Bagnall,  R.  Rawlinson,  G.  Godwin,  F.K.S., 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.U.S.,  Dr.  Greenhow,  and  olher.s,  tookjiart. 
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EASTKRN  CATHEDRALS.* 

KOUWICII  CATIIEDUAL. 

"  The  painted  reredos  or  altar-piece  of  the  Jesus  Chapel;  a  pic- 
ture, according  to  Dr.  Waagen,  '  of  great  significance  in  tlie  history 
of  [English  painting.'  '  It  contains,  in  five  compartments,  the 
Scourging,  the  Bearing  tlie  Cross,  tlie  Crucifi.\;ion,  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  Ascension  ;  and  judging  from  the  forms  of  art,  may  have 
been  executed  between  1380  and  1400.  Here  that  idealistic  ten- 
dency so  often  mentioned  is  still  throughout  adhered  to  :  the  well- 
arranged  drapery  is  of  great  softness  ;  the  colouring  powerful,  and 
in  many  of  the  heads  of  great  warmth  ;  finally,  the  treatment  in 
size-colours,  broad,  and  in  full  body.  Both  the  figures  and  the  raised 
elegant  patterns  of  the  gold  ground,  entirely  resemble  the  indubitable 
English  miniatures  of  the  same  period  ;  so  that  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  English  origin  of  this  picture.  Excepting  the 
Bearing  of  the  Cross,  of  which  much  has  fallen  off,  the  preservation 
may  be  called  good,  and  a  glass  over  it  prevents  any  further  mis- 
chief.'t  An  engraving  from  tliis  altar-piece  will  be  found  in  the 
Norwich  volume  of  the  ArchiEological  Institute,  together  with  a 
paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  who  (as  does  Mr.  Digby 
AVyatt)  considers  it  a  work  of  the  Siennese  School  (circa  1307). 
The  heads,  he  observe.s,  especially  that  of  St.  John,  '  recal  strikingly 
the  works  of  Simone  Memmi.  Tliat  artist,  however,  died  as  early 
as  1346.' " 

"  A  vault  of  Early  Decorated  character  crosses  the  north  choir- 
aisle,  and  supports  a  gallerx'.  The  vault  is  of  two  bays;  and  in  the 
eastern  bay,  at  the  head  of  tiie  arch,  is  the  quatrefuil  opening  into 
the  choir,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  'i'lie  vault  Las' lung  had 
the  name  of  the  '  Confessionary,'  and  Blonfield  (History  of  Norfolk) 
suggests  that  the  priest,  in  the  choir,  heaid  confessions  in  the  foiled 
opening,  whilst  the  people  remained  in  the  aisle.  The  vault  C(.uld 
not  possibly,  however,  have  served  for  tliis  purpose,  since  the  opening 
on  the  choir  side  is  only  a  few  inches  above  the  pavement,  and  the 
priest  must  iiave  laid  himself  on  the  ground  in  order  to  hear  the  con- 
fession ihrowgU  it.  Professor  Willis  suggested  it  was  made  as  a 
hagioscope,  to  afford  a  view  of  the  high  altar  from  the  aisle.  Mr. 
Harrod,  with  more  probability,  considers  that  the  Easter  sepulchj-e 
stood  within  the  choir  at  this  place,  and  that  the  opening  'permitted 
the  important  duty  of  watching  the  sepulchre  light  during  the  cere- 
nioiiies  of  Easter,  without  entering  the  choir.'  The  gallery  over  the 
vaulting  in  the  aisle,  he  adds,  '  might  contain  a  pair  of  organs  for 
as.sisting  the  .service  here  and  in  Jesus  Chapel  adjoining.'  .... 
'The  old  singing-school  was  in  the  north  aisle,  east  of  the  gallerv, 
and  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  Jesus  Chapel,  a  position  having  no 
possible  recommendation,  unless  it  were  that  the  organs  were  placed 
above."i 

Et.Y  CATtlKDRAL. 

"Owing  probably  to  its  situation,  no  very  important  town  ever 
rose  up  about  the  monastery.  The  houses  which  line  the  streets  are 
unusually  small  and  low;  and  the  long  ridge  of  the  cathedral  roofs 
with  their  towers  and  pinnacles,  lifts  itself  above  them  on  every 
side.  Other  English  cathedrals  form  only  part  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  stand;  here  the  cathedral  is,  in  fact,  the  town;  and  nowiiere, 
perhaps,  in  England  is  there  so  complete  and  suggestive  a  picture  of 
what  a  great  monastery — such  as  Glastonbury  or  Melr-ose  — must 
have  resembled  whilst  its  buildings  were  yet  entire,  and  its  church 
formed  a  landmark  for  all  the  surrounding  district. 

"  Entering  the  cathedral,  the  visitor  finds  himself  within  the 
great  west  tower,  through  the  eastern  arch  of  which  a  superb  view 
is  commanded,  up  the  irave,  beyond  the  ar-ches  and  graceful  ti-acery 
of  the  lantern,  and  beyond  the  rich  screen,  to  the  coloured  roof  of 
the  clioii',  and  the  stained  glass  of  the  distant  eastern  windows. 
When  the  painting  of  the  nave  roof,  which  is  now  (1861)  in  pro- 
gjess,  shall  have  been  completed,  the  view  from  this  point  will  only  be 
exceeded  in  interest  by  that  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  octagon. 

"The  tower,  originally  the  work  of  Bishop  Geoffry  Riddell  (1174- 
1189§)  was  much  altered  and  strengthened  during  the  Perpendicular 
period ;  when  the  transition  Norman  arches  were  contracted  by 
those  which  now  exist.  The  zigzag  moulding  above  marks  the  ex- 
tent of  the  original  arches.  The  work,  after  the  ei-ection  of  the 
upper  or  decorated  story  of  the  tower,  had  probably  shown  signs  of 
weakrress  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  central  tower  in  the  preceding  century 
no  doubt  led  the  monks  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  one  in  due  time. 
Two  tiers  of  arcaded  galleries,  the  arches  of  which  have  trefoil  head- 

*  "  Hiindbook  to  tire  Carliedrals  of  England.  Easter'n  Division— Oxford 
Petei'borouglr,  Norwicli,  Ely,  Lincoln."  London:— John  Mui'ray,  Albcmarle- 
Btrcet;  J.  H.  and  .Jas.  Par  ker,  Oxfiir'd. 

t  Ar-t  Tr-casuits  in  Gr-eat  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

t  Clrur'Ches  and  Conveirt.sof  Norfolk,  p.  293.  The  Easter  sejiulchr-c  at  Nor-tli- 
wokl,  in  the  countv  of  Norfolk,  "has  air  arched  aperture,  in  a  similar  position 
to  this  quatr'el'uil,  comnrurricating  with  the  sacristy  adjoining. 

§  The  extent  of  Bishop  liidddl'.i  work  is  uncertain.  "  Novum  opus  nsnne 
occidentem  cum  turre  us(irie  ad  cumuluru  ferejperfccit. "—.l/onart.  Elieiisis,  alt. 
W/iarlon,  Aiiglia  Sacra,\.  y.  (j3\.  Tlio  "novum  opus"  may  possibly  refVr  to 
the  nave  as  well  as  the  west  tr-an.sojit.  The  irppei-  pnrtidiis  of  the  tower  and 
tr-arraepts  ai-e  Ear-Iy  English,  and  pioliably  the  work  of  Bishop  PaddeU's  succes- 
sor-, William  Lorrgclramp  (liyS-USs;. 


ings,  but  are  nia.ssive  and  Norman  in  character-,  run  round  above  the 
pier  arches ;  and  above,  again,  are  three  Pointed  wiirdows  in  eacU 
side.  On  the  west  side  the  lower  ar-cade  is  pierced  for  light  as  well 
as  the  upper.  The  window  over  the  entrance,  filled  with  stained 
glass,  is  luodern,  arul  was  inserted  early  in  the  present  century. 

"  The  interior  of  the  tower  has  been  restored  since  1845 ;  when  a 
floor  above  the  lower  arches  was  r-emoved,  and  the  preseirt  painted 
roof  inserted.  This  was  designed  and  executed  by  H.  L.  Stylemaa 
le  Strange,  Esq.,  of  Ilunstarrton  Hall,  Norfolk. 

"Tire  style  of  decoration  is  that  which  prevailed  in  England 
about  the  close  of  the  12th  centirr-y,  when  this  part  of  the  tower  was 
completed.  The  suliject,  placed  appropriately  at  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  is  the  Creation  of  the  Univer-se.  Stems  and  branches  of 
foliage  eiTrbr'ace  and  sustain  five  cir'cles  placed  crosswi.se.  In  the 
upper  circle  towards  the  east  is  depicted  the  Dextra  f'omini,  the 
'  Right  Hand  of  the  Lord,'  as  the  emblem  of  the  Alruiglrty  Father. 
The  central  cir-cle  contains  our  Saviour  in  an  anr-eole,  in  the  act  of 
exercising  creative  power.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  globe  of 
the  wor-ld  ;  and  He  is  surrounded  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  star-s. 
About  Him  is  written  the  text,  '  I  am  before  all  thiirgs,  and  by  me 
all  things  exist.'  In  the  circle  beneath  is  the  Holy  Dove,  brooding 
over  the  waters  of  the  newly-created  earth.  Ra}"S  of  light  proceed 
from  the  Dextra  Domini  in  a  threefold  manner,  and  embrace  witlrirx 
their  influence  the  other  two  persons  of  the  Godhead.  In  the  other 
circles  are  figures  of  cherubim  and  seraphim  holding  scrolls,  on  which 
are  the  words  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaotb.'  Round  the 
whole  is  the  text  from  Revelations,  ch.  iv.  11,  'Thou  art  worthy,  O 
Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  power,  for  Thou  hast  created 
all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.' 

"  It  was  while  this  work  was  in  progr-ess  in  1845  that  Mr.  Basevi, 
the  architect  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  fell  from  the 
upper  roof,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  He  was  buried  in  the  north 
choir-aisle,  where  a  br-a^s  commemor-ates  him." 

"  The  roof  of  the  nave,  as  origiirally  constructed,  was  probably 
finished  inter-nally  with  a  horizontal  ceiling  str-etched  acr"oss  from  wall 
to  wall,  as  is  the  case  at  Peterborough  and  St.  Alban's.  This  was  the 
most  risual  mode  in  Norman  times,  where  no  stone  vault  existed.  The 
external  forru,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tr-ansept  r-oofs,  appears,  from  the 
weatherings  still  existing,  to  have  been  truncated.  Irr  consequence, 
however,  of  the  devration  fr'om  the  original  plans  made  by  Alan  de 
Walsingham  when  he  erected  the  central  lantern,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  re-constnrct  the  roof  over  this  portion  of  the  buildirrg;  and 
the  result  was  the  higlr-pitched  form  which  exists  at  the  present 
day,  internially  braced  with  a  series  of  interlacing  timbers  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  irregular  polygonal  roof  sufficiently  high  to 
surmount  the  newly  inserted  lanterir  arch.  This  roof  seems  to  have 
received  no  kind  of  finish  until,  after  the  painting  of  the  tower  ceil- 
ing, it  was  determined  to  exteird  the  decoration  to  th.it  of  the  nave, 
the  roof  of  which  was  accordingly  coated  internally  with  boards. 
The  paintings  on  the  tower  r-oof,  and  on  that  of  the  six  westernmost 
bays  of  the  nave,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Le  Strange,  of  Hunstanton, 
in  Norfolk,  who  had  spared  no  labour  in  the  examination  of  manu- 
script authorities  (or  Norman  ornamentation,  and  of  existing  remains 
of  Norman  painting  in  English  and  foreign  churches.  At  his  death, 
in  July  of  this  year  (18G2),  the  paintirrgs  of  the  remaining  half  of 
the  nave  have  been  committed  to  Jlr.  Gambler  Parry,  of  Highnam, 
in  Gloucesterdiire,  who  is  now  occupied  upon  them.  The  general 
design  of  Mr.  Le  Strange's  work  was  cast  upon  the  model  of  the 
Jesse  tr-ee,  which  was  it.self  to  be  incorporated  into  the  work  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  history.  But,  as  the  paintiirg  advanced,  the  intro- 
duction of  large  sacred  subjects  secured  far  more  desirable  on  so 
enormous  a  surface ;  and  the  change  has  accordingly  been  made,  in 
accordance  with  Mi-.  Le  Strange's  own  judgmerrt. 

"  The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are  tire  principal  incidents  of 
reference  to  onr  Lord,  from  the  creation  of  man  by  '  the  Word  of 
God'  to  his  final  coming  in  glory. 

"  The  six  subjects  completed  by  Mr.  Le  Strange,  beginning  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  are  in  the 
"  1st  bay.  Cr-eation  of  Adain. 
"  2nd.  The  Fall  of  Man. 
"  3d.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noali. 

"  4th.  Abralram'and  Isaac; — '  God  will  provide  himself  a  Lamb.' 
"  5th.  The  Vision  of  Jacob's  Ladder'. 

"  Gth.  The  Marriage  of  Boaz  and  Rrrth,  from  whom  springs  Obed 
the  father  of  Jessie. 

"  Twerrty-four  prophets  and  worthie.s,  supporting  as  it  were  this 
central  line,  ai-e  arranged  along  the  entir-e  length  of  the  roof,  two  in 
each  bay,  holding  scrolls  inscribed  with  their  respective  pr'oplrecies 
of  the  coming  of  our  Lord.    They  are  as  follows:  — 

"  1st  bay.  Abr'aham  and  Jacob. 

"  2nd.  Job  and  Balaam. 

"  3r-d.  Moses  and  Nathan. 

"  4th.  Jonah  and  Joel. 

"  .Ith.  Amosaird  Hosea. 

"  6tlr.  Isaiah  and  Micah. 
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"  In  tlie  remaininj;  six  bays  the  series  of  sacred  subjects,  and 
large  figures  supporting  tliem,  are  pniposeil  to  be — 
"  7 til  bay.  Jesse;    represented  in  tlie  ancient  manner,  as  lying 

asleep  : — '  There  shall  come  forth  a  Rod  out  of  the  stem  of  pesse, 

and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.' 
"8th.  David. 
"  9th.  'J'he  Annunciation. 

"  10th.  The  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem: — '  Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David.' 

"  11th.  The  Tomb,  with  the  angels  sitting  at  the  foot  of  it. 

"  12th.  The  Majesty:  — '  The  .Son  of  .'vi.ia  shall  come  in  his  glory, 

and  all  the  holy  angels  «itb  him.'  "    Mait.  xxv.  31. 

"  These  subjects,  like  those  painted  by  Mr.  Le  Slranse,  will  be 
supported  by  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  and  the  figures  of  the  per- 
sons of  our  Loid's  genealogy. 

"  Along  either  side  of  the  ceiling  is  a  line  of  busts,  exhibiting 
the  generation  of  our  Lord  U[)  to  Adam,  according  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke.  The  series  begins  with  the  great  figure  of  our  Lord, 
round  which  is  the  inscription,  '  Ueing,  as  was  supposed,  the  son  of 
Joseph.'  Thence  it  runs  back  to  the  western  end  of  the  ceiling, 
each  bust  being  inscribed  with  tlie  name,  until  it  arrives  at  '  the  son 
of  Adam,'  where  it  connects  itself  witli  the  central  medallion  of  the 
first  bay,  round  which  is  inscribed,  '  W'liicli  was  the  Son  of  God.' 

"  The  evangelistic  symbols  are  placed  two  at  either  end  of  the 
Cjiling.  They  were  preligured  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  are  here 
introduced  in  order  to  e.\hibit  the  unison  of  the  old  dispeiisation 
with  that  which  was  to  follow.  The  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  painting,  in  18j8,  is  shown  at  the  western  end  by  the  arms  of 
the  then  Bishop  and  Dean.  The  year  of  its  completiou  will  be 
marked  by  a  similar  record  at  the  eastern  end. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  cathe.lral  the  ceiling  suffers  much 
from  the  quantity  of  raw  light  wliicli  .-treams  through  the  clerestory 
windows,  and  from  the  coldness  produced  by  the  iinc.jloured  state  of 
the  walls  and  arches.  It  has  been  determined,  however,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  colouring  of  tlie  walls  as  soon  as  possible;  and  other 
improvemeuts  will  no  doubt  follow." 


THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND  WINTER 
GARDEN  COMFANi'. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  DL'IiHN  BUII^DEK. 

Sin, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
injustice  practised  towards  tlie  competitoiN,  which  will  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  the  cooliiets  so  suddenly  evinced  for  a  project 
brought  forward  under  most  favourable  au^pices,  having  the  approval 
and  personal  support  of  the  best  men  in  Iieland? 

'I'he  directors  adverliseil  that  they  would  give  ^£150  premium  for 
the  design  they  should  select,  and  £75  for  the  second  best  ;  the  con- 
ditions were  th.nt  the  designs  put  in  siiould  be  in  "Jinished  Hues,"  or 
'•  tinted  in  huUtiii  ink,"  and  that  '•  each  compelitor  should  be  able  to 
show  that  his  design  could  be  carrifd  out  for  £36,000."  The.se  con- 
ditions were  accepted  by  twenty-four  persons,  and  a  collection  of 
designs  exhibited  in  College-street,  for  iron  and  glass  structure, 
combining  all  the  excellencies  of  the  vaiions  Crystal  Palaces  of 
Ilyde-park,  Paris,  New  York,  Dublin,  Blanchester,  Sydenham, 
iTorence,  and  the  monster  of  Kensington. 

Those  who  co;iiplied  with  the  conditions  complain,  and  justly,  that 
the  directors  did  not  obi-erve  their  terms.  In  the  first  place  they 
allowed  coloured  drawings  to  be  exhibited,  which  was  manifestly 
unfair  towards  those  whose  designs  were  in  keeping  with  their  stipu- 
lations. Again,  BKFOuic  exhibiting  the  designs,  the  directors  ought 
to  have  ascertained  from  the  authors  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
"show"  that  the  design  could  be  ^'carried  out"  for  ^35,000  ;  if 
not,  then  such  should  have  been  e.-ccluded.  I  am  sure  you  will  see, 
and  the  public  also,  that  to  place  in  competition  designs  which  had 
been  carefully  prepared  to  come  within  the  stipulated  sum,  £35,000, 
with  those  prepared  regardless  of  what  tlio  amount  would  be  to  carry 
them  out,  was  placing-  the  observer  of  conditions  at  great  disad- 
vantage. 

In  one  instance  £150,000  would  have  been  required  to  carry  out 
the  design  exhibited —viz.,  that  of  J  ;  in  another,  at  least  £100,000 
to  carry  out  that  of  E. 

After  a  consideiable  time  has  elapsed  we  are  politely  informed 
that  our  designs  are  to  be  returned  to  us,  nothing  more,  not  one 
word  even  of  thanks  for  contributing  to  an  e.Khibition  of  drawings 
wliicli  must  have  done  some  good,  by  aiding  the  education  of  the 
jiublic  eye,  while  it  improved  the  judgment  of  the  directors;  nor  are 
we  informed  wbobe  designs  are  chossn  ;  this  we  read  in  the  public 
prints — that  a  ceitain  design  has  been  approved  by  the  committee, 
and  the  author  desired  to  furnish  working  drawings.  I  sincerely 
congratulate  the  author;  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  prevent  niy 
expressing  an  opinion,  that  the  directors,  by  a<ldiiig  £5,000  to  their 
fidvertised  sum,  ought  in  justice  to  those  whose  designs  were  within 
i,he  mark,  to  have  alloued  them  an  opportunity  of  competing  with 


"  Blue  Star,"  by  improving  their  designs  by  that  addition.  So  much 
for  thejust  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  competitors.  The 
only  redress  the  directors  can  now  consistently  make  them  is  to 
divide  the  £225  between  them;  to  give  «o  premium  is  very  paltry 
on  their  part,  and  cert.dnly  no  gentleman  on  the  directory  would 
act  in  his  individual,  as  they  have  acted  in  their  corporate  capacity  ; 
but  it  has  been  often  said,  "  Corporate  bodies  have  no  soul" — it 
looks  like  it  in  this  instance. 

The  depreciation  of  the  shares  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  design 
chosen  will  require  nearer  £60,000  than  the  sum  announced  to  carry 
it  out,  and  will  thus  require  a  staff  of  gl.iziers  to  be  permanently 
kept  as  part  of  the  establishment.  These  things  being  evidenced  to 
him  who  can  measure  a  drawing,  and  who  are  also  competent  to 
judge  of  what  a  roof  ought  to  be,  and  the  conclusions  such  men 
come  to  having  obtained  circulation  among  the  shareholders,  they 
see  very  little  chance  of  dividend. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  to  the  directors  of  the  company 
the  perusal  of  the  "  proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
for  1851,"  aud  they  will  find  mm  h  to  enligliten  them  on  glass  and 
iron  structures,  particularly  on  "  roofs,"  from  such  men  as  Wyatt, 
Airy,  Wild,  Heppel,  Russe'll,  &c. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain  yours  obediently, 

A  LATE  COMPETITOU  WITHIN  THh.  STIPULATIONS. 


IRISH  MANSIONS. 

MARKREE  CASTLK,  OOUNTV  SI.IGO,  NO.  1. 

Anxious  that  the  architectural  merits  of  a  few  of  the  mansions  of 
the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry — which  in  many  regards  bear  most 
favourable  comparison  even  with  the  baronial  halls  of  old  England 
— should  be  brought  prominently  before  the  public  at  both  sides  of 
the  Channel,  we  commence  herewith  a  series  of  illustrations — our 
present  view  showing  an  elevation  of  the  magnificeut  seat  of  Rose 
Cooper,  E>'q.,  most  picturesquely  situated  near  Ballisadare,  in  the 
county  Sligo.  As  we  purpose  giving  another  view  of  this  structure, 
we  postpone  particulars  till  it  appears.  We  shall  thank  any  of 
our  readers  who  will  direct  our  attention  to  any  mansions  in  Ire- 
land of  intrinsic  architectural  importance. 


gcfaictos. 

"  How  Ireland  may  he  Saved ;  or,  the  injwious  effects  of  the  present 
system  of  Agriculture  on  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  the  social 
position  of  the  Irish  people."  By  Joseph  Eisiiek,  London, 
Ridgway. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reproduction  by  the  author  of  letters  addressed  to 
his  present  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  which  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Herald  between  the  months  of  January  and  August  last. 
It  forms  a  very  valuable  and  practical  statistical  reference  on  nume- 
rous questions  in  which  national  intere^t  is  involved,  educationally, 
commercially,  and  agricidtuially ;  and  we  trust  that  the  assiduity  of 
the  author  in  collecting  most  important  facts  and  his  ability  in 
putting  them  forward  comprehensively,  will  be  appreciated  as  they 
unquestionably  deserve.  We  quote  elsewhere  a  few  paragraphs 
therefrom,  which  will  serve  better  to  show  the  character  of  the  work. 


"  National  necessity  for  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages in  Ireland,  under  a  law  and  with  a  machinery  asuiiiiilnled  to 
wlii't  IS  established  in  England  and  Scotland."  By  Johx  JI'Evoi'. 
Dublin:  Murray  &  Co.;  E.  Ponsonby;  H.  Morrow. 
The  author's  name  of  this  little  work  has  been  so  frequently  before 
the  public  in  his  earnest  endeavours  to  attain  the  object  set  lorth  in 
the  title,  and  bis  valuable  arguments  in  its  favour  based  on  laliorious 
statistical  deductions,  have  also  been  communicated  so  frequently  and 
so  recently  through  the  pages  of  this  journal,  that  it  would  be  quite 
a  supererogatory  task  to  enter  on  a  critical  review.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  on  which  ho  seems  somewhat  in  error,  viz  ,  in  assum- 
ing that  the  machinery  in  England  and  Scotland  of  the  registration 
system  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection.  It  lias  been  proved  to  lie 
capable  of  much  desirable  modification.  We  must  therefore  hope 
with  the  author  to  do  not  only  as  well  as,  but  better  than,  our  neigh- 
bours, when  the  proposed  registration  is  entered  upon. 


The  demise  of  Thomas  Ellis  Owen,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth, 
was  announced  last  month.  The  deceased,  who  was  an  architect  of 
some  eminence,  and  Government  surveyor  for  the  South  Hants  dis- 
tricts, was  eldest  son  of  Jacob  Owen,  Esq.,  late  arch.tect  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  and  brother  to  the  present  archi- 
tect to  that  body.    5Ir.  Oweu  had  been  twice  Mayor  of  Portsmouth. 
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METROPOLITAN  SUBTERRANEAN  RAILWAY. 

The  spring,  when  this  line  was  to  have  been  finished,  and  the  sum- 
mer, too,  liave  come  and  gone,  but  the  city  is  still,  in  point  of  time, 
just  as  far  distant  from  the  west  as  ever  it  was.  All  the  little  delays, 
and  all  the  great  annoyances  of  overcrowded  traffic  which  it  was  to 
mitigate,  if  not  to  do  away  with,  are  still  as  rampant  and  glar  ing  as 
ever,  and  the  public  and  the  shareholders  also  seem  to  begetting  im- 
patient in  the  desire  to  know  the  reascm  of  the  long  delaj-.  Tlie 
varying  rumours  and  constant  speculations  to  which  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  opening  has  given  rise  have  been  numerous  enough,  one 
would  have  thouglit,  to  enable  some  to  come  near  the  truth  as  to 
the  real  causes  of  the  delay.  The  latter,  however,  have  been  so 
very  simple  that  no  one  has  guessed  them,  'j'he  breaking  in  of 
Fleet  Ditch,  though  it  in  no  way  alfected  the  line  itself,  caused 
serious  loss  of  time  in  completing  the  main  city  terminus  at  Far- 
ringdon- street.  From  the  time  when  tliat  obstacle  was  removed, 
now  more  than  a  month  past,  the  line  could  have  been  worked  easily 
at  its  minimum  rate  of  traffic,  wliich  is  to  be  no  liss  than  90  trains  a 
day  each  way.  The  only  reason  ajainst  such  working  in  October 
last  was  the  wise  determination  of  the  directors — in  which  they 
have  been  heartily  supported  by  their  able  ergiiieer,  Jlr.  Fowler — 
not  to  run  a  single  passenger  train  until  every  minute  detail  in  rela- 
tion to  their  stations  and  signals  was  lirii.^hed,  and  airanged  in  the 
most  perfect  working  order.  The  directors  seem  to  be  well  a^^■are 
that  in  a  line  on  such  a  novel  plan,  and  having  so  many  peculiar 
features  in  its  construction,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  open  it  to  the 
public  while  still  imperfect,  or  till  they  had  so  organised  all  their 
var-ious  departments  as  to  give  conlideiice  by  tlie  customary  appear- 
ance, which  on  these  works  denote  a  well-matured  and  deliberate 
system.  Thus,  even  in  such  trifling  matters  a>  painting  stations  or 
preparing  and  furnishing  waiting-rooms,  nothing  has  been  left  in- 
complete, and  from  Farringdon-street  to  Paddington  the  whole  line 
is  now  absolutely  ready  and  perfect  in  every  branch,  even  down  to 
the  liveries  of  the  guards  and  porters.  The  usual  ten  days'  notice 
was  given  last  Friday  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inspect  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  signals,  and  when  these  have  been  examined  the  line  will 
open,  and,  as  we  have  said,  with  as  much  completeness  of  detail  as 
if  it  had  been  twelve  months  in  working  order. 

The  importance  of  this  new  route,  both  for  the  relief  it  must 
afford  our  overcrowded  streets,  and  in  diminishing  in  point  of  time 
the  space  between  the  various  districts  of  this  unwielJy  city,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  our  railway  triumphs.  It  i.s, 
for  a  London  line,  the  cheapest  that  has  ever  been  constructed, 
though  the  engineering  difficulties  it  presented  at  every  hundred 
yards  were  the  most  formidable  of  the  kind  that  have  ever  been 
errcountered.  Sewers  anil  gas  and  waler-mains  had  to  be  respected, 
drains  for  the  tuimel  itself  to  be  made,  heavy  buildings  in  near  prox- 
imity to  the  excavations  to  be  kept  becure,  and  even  the  thorough- 
fares under  which  the  shaft  was  driven,  like  an  entrance  to  a  mine, 
left  undisturbed,  with  all  the  heavy  traffic  rolling  incessantly  over- 
head. How  great  were  the  difficulties  these  almost  irreconcilable 
conditions  imposed — and,  above  all,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
make  underground  junctions,  as  at  King's  Cross,  where  a  labyrinth 
of  complicated  brickwork  for  the  tunnel  had,  in  fact,  to  be  invented 
for  the  purpose — only  engineers  can  understand. — Times. 


THE  PROPOSED   CONVERSION  OF  STEPIIEN'S-GREEN 

INTO  A  PUBLIC  PARK. 
There  is  a  very  strong  and  a  very  general  feeling  that  the  happy 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Ju>tice  Fitzgerald — endorsed  by  our  excellent 
Lord  Mayor  (Moj'lan),  and  many  other  distinguished  citizens — viz  , 
that  this  green  should  no  longer  be  a  "  closed  borough"  for  a 
favoured  few,  but  a  free  park  for  the  masses ;  and  as  we  heartily 
co-operate  in  the  project,  we — with  a  view  of  renderiirg  every  pub- 
licity possible  to  the  wishes  of  its  promoters — give  the  following 
article  thereupon  from  our  able  contemporary,  the  /rUh  Times, 
which  very  faithfully  expounds  on  our  view  of  the  question  ex- 
pressed in  previous  numbers:  — 

The  committee  for  opening  Stephen's-green  to  the  public  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  ceasing  their  exertions.  They  have 
recently  been  engaged  in  obtaining  the  votes  of  the  owners  of  house 
property  in  the  Green  for  or  against  the  measure.  They  have  met 
with  most  encouraging  success.  Of  those  who  were  canvassed  no 
less  than  thirty-seven,  in  addition  to  the  presidents  of  clubs  and 
public  institutions,  expressed  their  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
object,  and  but  twelve  gave  their  votes  against  it.  Many  of  the 
owners  of  property  in  the  Green  are  in  England  or  on  the  continent, 
and  cannot  be  immediately  consulted.  The  committee  have  deter- 
mined, indeed,  they  never  intended  otherwise,  to  continue  their 
exertions.  They  might  feel  called  upon  to  resign  the  struggle  grace- 
fully, if  a  considei-able  majority,  or  any  majority,  of  hou.se-owners 
fiUuuld  declare  against  them  ;  but  when  the  committee  have  rcaous 


to  believe  that  a  very  inconsiderable,  and,  with  one  exception,  un- 
influential  mirrority  is  opposed  to  them,  they  rightly  cimsider  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  support  the  wishes  of  the  greater  number  of  owners 
and  the  public  benefit  of  the  citizens. 

The  committee  consists  of  noblernan  and  gentlemen  of  every  creed 
and  [larty.  A  gr  eat  public  measure  like  the  opening  of  St.  Stephen's- 
greerr  sliould  be  supported  by  members  of  every  class.  We  think 
that  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Leirrster,  Geor-ge  Woods  Maunsell, 
and  Judge  Eitzgerald,  are  sufficient  to  show  tlie  open  cliaracter  of 
the  committee.  To  desire  that  it  should  be  exclusive  would  be  most 
illiberal  and  ungenerous. 

Every  citizen  of  Dublin  knows  that  the  value  of  property  in  Ste- 
pher)'s-green  has  deteriorated  of  late  years.  We  do  not  see  round  the 
Green  that  energj-  and  spirit  displayed  in  the  ornamentation  and  re- 
construction of  buildings  which  are  obvious  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  The  question  now  is,  not  that  of  the  Green  Commissioners, 
who  profess  to  be  alarmed  lest  the  value  of  property  should  be 
dirninibhed,  but  that  of  the  owners  of  property,  who  see  a  favour- 
able opportuirity  for  increasing  its  value.  If  the  opening  of  tha 
Green  to  the  public,  on  the  prudent  and  wise  rules  established  by 
the  committee,  is  to  affect  the  value  of  propeity,  it  must  certainly 
be  to  increase  it. 

We  have  the  experience  of  London  to  gnide  us  in  this  matter. 
Carlton-teriace  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  very  elite  of  tha 
aristocracy,  vet  the  windows  of  Carltori-terrace  look  out  upon  St. 
James's  Park,  now  a  place  where 

"Tlie  nineteenth  centur-y  gambols  on  the  grass." 
The  value  of  property  has  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  park  ; 
similarly.  Park-lane  is  another  chosen  place  of  residence  for  the 
nobility  ;  but  Park-lane  opens  upon  Hyde-park,  also  a  place  of 
public  recreation.  Her  Majesty  has  not  objected  to  witness  the 
sports  of  people  from  her  palace  windows  ;  but  majesty,  it  appears, 
is  less  exclusive  than  the  Commissioners  of  the  Green.  She  finds 
pleasure  in  seeing  crowds  of  people  enjoying  "  trees,  plants,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,"  in  innocent  recreation  ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort  was  to  purchase  a  house  directly  overlooking 
the  chief  resort  of  the  people,  out  on  their  brief  holiday. 

The  commissioners  have  now  held  in  their  hands  the  management 
of  Stephen's-gi-eeu,  and  what  have  they  done  with  it?  how  has  it 
been  ornamented  ?  how  improved  ?  how  planted?  Is  that  piece  of 
mossy  sward,  in  its  present  condition,  wor  thy  of  the  centre  of  a  great 
and  generous  city?  Is  it  to  be  compared  with  the  public  gardens  or 
squar'es  of  a  fifth-rate  continental  town?  The  instant  the  Green  is 
open  to  the  public,  tlien  orriamentatiorr  will  begin.  The  people  will 
become  familiarised  with  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  They 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  every  coirlidence.  For  nearly 
two  years  a  purely  scientific  garden  has  been  open  to  many  thou- 
sands at  a  time,  and  yet  not  a  flower  stem  has  bren  injur-ed. 

It  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  object  of  the  committee  could 
be  attaitred  without  opposition.  No  member  of  that  committee 
could  desire  to  lessen  the  value  of  another's  pi-operly.  Respect  for 
the  living  and  tire  memory  of  the  dead  should  alike  influeirce  the 
commissioners  to  yield  gr  acefully  to  the  wishes  of  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  If  they  will  not,  then  when  the  votes  of  all 
owners  of  property  are  ascertained,  a  very  short  bill  introduced  into 
parliament  will  settle  decisively  the  qm-stion,  whether  these  com- 
missioners hold  the  Green  as  a  public  trust  or  as  their  own  private 
property. 


MONUMENTAL  VANDALISM. 

A  coiitiFspoNDKNT  calls  attention,  in  the  following  terms,  to  the 
present  dilapidated  and  neglected  condition  of  a  highly  artistic  an- 
cient luouurneut  in  Thurles  chur  chyard  : — - 

TIIK  flN'lC  AKTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Freeman. 
Sill — Permit  me,  thr-ough  your  instrumentality,  to  direct  atten- 
tioir  to  a  very  beautiful  specirrren  of  mediaival  art  (or  at  least  what 
the  rutliless  hand  of  dilapidation  Iras  allowed  to  remain  of  it).  I 
allude  to  a  tomb  irr  Thurles  churchyard,  consisting  of  two  raised 
recumbent  figrrres — on6  a  knight  in  armour,  the  other  his  wife.  It 
stands  surmounted  by  a  very  perfect  base  of  raised  figrrres,  I  believe 
representing  the  twelve  apostles.  There  is  an  inscription  on  the 
tomb  nearly  oblitei'ated,  and  the  tomb  it-elf  is  fast  falling  into 
decay,  the  figures  on  which  it  is  srirmonirted,  in  sonre  instances, 
fallirrg  about  the  graveyard.  A  trifle  would  restore  this  magnificent 
tomb,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  it.  I  inquired 
whom  it  represented,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace  same. 
Some  say  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  Archer  family  — others  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Butler  family  ;  the  latter  is  the  most  likely.  I  should  say 
its  date  would  be  about  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. I  would  suggest  that  it  is  wor  thy  of  being  removed  and  set  up 
within  the  church,  which,  although  small,  might  lie  made  to  con- 
tain same;  if  not,  thei'e  is  room  in  abundance  wiiliin  the  catlredial 
walls.   At  all  events,  let  the  rutliless  hand  of  despoliation  be  stayed. 
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DUBLIN  WORKING  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Christmas  eve  the  inaugural  lecture  of  the  present  session  of 
this  Association  was  delivered  in  the  lecture-room,  Westlaiid-row, 
hy  L.  Litton,  Esq.,  M.A.— subject,   "The  Life  of  Mahomet  tlie 
I'mphet." 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Master  Litton,  who  said  they  met  that 
evening  to  give  their  humble  aid  to  advance  the  interests,  and 
well-being,  and  happiness  of  their  humbler  fellow-man,  the  working 
classes.  This  institution  was  established  not  more  than  two  years 
ago,  and  its  object  was  to  give  to  the  working  man  rest  from  his 
labours,  and  means  of  moral  and  social  improvement.  For  this 
purpose  the  rooms  in  whicti  they  were  then  assembled  were  open 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  from  six  o'clock  until  ten  each 
evening,  and  were  supplied  with  every  comfort.  A  good  library 
had  been  provided,  and  from  time  to  time  additions  were  made  to  it 
by  friends  of  the  institution.  All  unexceptionable  newspapers  were 
supplied,  and  unexceptionable  periodicals— all  that  could  improve 
the  minds  of  tlie  working  men  who  attended,  and  raise  them,  at 
least  mentally,  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  What  would  man  be 
without  education?  What  would  they  all  be,  too,  but  for  the  toil 
and  labour  of  the  working  man?  They  ouuht  to  be  ever  grateful 
to  the  working  man,  for  to  hin^  they  are  indebted,  under  God,  for 
all  their  comforts.  What  state  would  they  be  in  but  for  the 
working  man?  He  it  was  who  built  the  houses  in  which  they  lived, 
and  provided  the  beds  on  which  they  rested,  and  placed  within 
their  reach  all  those  luxuries  whicli  they  enjoyed.  In  gratitude  for 
all  this,  they  who  were  placed  in  higher  positions  ought  to  seek  to 
return  to  the  working  man  something  for  all  his  labour  on  Iheir 
tebalf— something  beyond  the  mere  payment  for  work  performed. 
They  ought  to  labour  to  educate  the  working  men  of  this  country,  to 
improve  tlieir  minds,  and  enligliten  their  understanding.  He  might 
Bav  that  without  education  man  was  nothing.  They  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  that  without  education  man  remained  in 
the  same  state  of  darkness  and  semi-barbarism  for  agps,  little  re- 
moved from  the  beastsof  the  field.  Education  laised  man,  and  fitted 
man  for  the  highest  position.  That  institution,  as  he  had  men- 
tioned, was  formed  but  two  years  since,  and  every  working  man  was 
admitted  from  six  till  ten  o'clock  each  evening  during  eight  months 
of  the  year,  on  payment  of  one  penny  a-weck.  That  sum  was 
charged,  not  for  any  great  revenue  which  so  small  a  charge  produced, 
but  because  it  was  "found  in  everything  tliat  men  prized  lluit  more  for 
whicli  thev  paid  than  anything  which  they  received  gratuitously. 
Keally  it  was  true  that  whatever  they  got  for  nothing  was  valued  as 
nothing.  Who  was  there  who  valued  light,  or  air,  or  water,  or 
what  eitlier  was  in  reality  worth?  Not  one.  It  was  thought  right 
in  that  institution  to  charge  that  small  sum  of  one  penny  per  week, 
in  order  to  make  the  more  value  be  set  upon  the  provision  which 
had  then  been  made  for  benefitting  the  working  men.  Althougli  only 
two  years  instituled,  the  numbers  liad  increased  sevenfold.  Want  of 
education  left  men  open  to  the  craft  and  deceitfulness  of  the  infidel 
and  the  socialist;  but  give  the  working  man  education  and  he  was 
prepared  to  resist  these,  and  to  present  a  bold  front  to  them  all, 
whether  infidel,  or  socialist,  or  radical.  He  might  mention  that 
that  institution  was  established  by  a  lady,  and  supported  almost 
entirely  by  ladies.  What  institution  did  we  ever  hear  of,  sup- 
ported by  ladies,  which  ever  failed?  Was  there  ever  one  so  sup- 
ported known  to  fail?  Their  warm  hearts  gave  a  glow  to  every- 
thing which  they  supported,  their  sweet  tones  lent  a  charm  to  all 
tliev^aidcd,  and  their  glorious  smiles  rewarded  all  who  aided  them 
in  'their  work.  He  then  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer  for  the 
occasion.  , .  .  . 

Mr.  Litton,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks  (m  which  he 
apologised  for  taking  the  position  which  he  had  been  requested  to 
occupy  this  evening,  and  having  noticed  that  the  institution  had 
been  founded  about  two  years  ago  by  Madame  Erne^tilla).  proceeded 
to  say  that  he  would  on  that  occasion  first  call  their  attention  to  some 
of  the  advantages  of  working  men's  associations  and  institutions  with 
kindred  .societies,  and  then  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  life  of  Maho- 
met tlie  Prophet,  the  son  of  the  desert,  who,  from  being  a  man  of 
humble  origin,  propagated  a  creed  which  came  to  be  believed  by 
110  0OC,flOO  of  people,  or  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  human  race. 
In  dealing  with  the  first  part  of  this  subject  he  might  say  that  it 
was  hut  of  comparatively  recent  date  that  literary  classes,  and 
Working  Men's  Associations,  and  Mechanics'  Institutes,  had  being 
formed.  But  the  rapid  rise  of  their  own  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  the 
Dublin  Athenxum,  and  kindred  institutions  showed  how  much  they 
were  appreciated  by  the  working  men  of  the  community.  A  visit  to 
the  large  institutions  of  this  class  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
other  tmvns  in  England,  would  show  them  groups  of  artizans,  and 
labourers  drinking  daily  from  these  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  the 
result  Avas  that  from  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  rose  up  many  to  take  their 
stand  amongst  the  foremost  ranks  in  the  land.  The  self-denying  efforts 
of  ladies  had  done  much  to  raise  all  these  institutions,  and  to  benefit 
the  working  classes.  He  could  not  help  remarking  here  how  many  of 
those  ladies  who  had  been  brought  up  in  refinement  and  ease,  visited 


the  squalid  homes  of  the  poor,  and  at  the  risk  of  disease,  and  sick- 
ness, and  death,  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  raise  the  degraded  ones 
of  mankind.  And  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  here  to  hear  his  testi- 
mony especially  to  the  efforts  in  this  respect,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  all  over  the  Continent,  of  those  noble  ladies,  with  many  of  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted — he  alluded  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity — . 
who  spent  their  lives  and  their  all  in  their  self  denying  work.  They 
were  bound,  too,  to  honour  such  women  as  Caroline  Fry,  Hannah 
Mor  e,  Florence  Nightingale,  Emily  Faithful,  and  a  host  of  others, 
who  were  nobly  labour  ing  for  the  amelioration  of  tlieir  race.  By 
the  establisliment  of  working  men's  associations  and  reading-rooms, 
and  all  connected  with  them,  they  had  less  of  idleness  and  less  of 
drunkenness  amongst  the  working  men—  less  of  the  habit  of  casting 
blame  upon  empli>yers,  and  complaining  and  r  epining  at  their  own 
lot  in  life — less  discontent  amongst  the  workiirg  classes,  and  more 
endurance.  What  a  noble  illustration  of  this  was  set  by  the  opera- 
tives of  Lancashire.  In  former  years  they  would  not  have  borne  all 
so  patientlj',  and  with  so  much  heroism  and  courage;  but  they  had 
become  belter  educated,  and  working  men's  associations  and  mecha- 
nics' institutes  had  taught  them  better  things,  and  the  glorious 
results  of  such  institutions,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
educating  the  working  classes  of  a  country  were  now  seen  in  their 
patient  endurance  in  this  time  of  distr  ess  and  severe  trial.  Workirrg 
men's  rooms  are  calculated  to  draw  off  the  working  classes  from 
those  sources  of  misery  and  ruin  to  so  many — the  taverns  and  gin 
palaces  of  these  countries.  .  .  .  He  noticed  the  objections  of  some 
in  former  times  to  the  educatirrg  of  the  masses.  They  said  it  would 
onlj'  tend  to  make  working  men  discorrtented  with  their  lot,  and 
above  their  work,  but  now  it  was  fotrnd  that  this  was  not  so.  Some 
of  the  noblest  men  of  our  day  had  come  from  the  working  men. 
Such  was  Hugh  Miller,  George  Stephenson,  arrd  a  host  of  others. 
But  yet  there  were  people  who  said,  "Let  well  enough  alone."  .  .  . 
Having  thus  referred  to  the  subject  of  working  men's  associations, 
he  passed  on  to  sketch  the  life  of  IMahomet  the  Prophet.  Mahomet 
was  born  at  Mecca,  but  at  the  age  of  ten  years  his  mother  died,  and 
he  was  brought  up  for  some  time  by  a  nurse.  His  father  died,  too, 
while  he  was  a  lad,  and  lie  was  taken  by  an  uncle,  and  in  after 
years  he  managed  a  car-avansery,  and  sometimes  crossed  the  desert. 
He  ultimately  married  the  widow  of  one  for  whom  he  travelled  with 
a  caravansery,  he  being  then  about  twenty -five  years  old  and  she 
forty  years.  After  this  came  the  time  when  he  lived  for  a  time  in 
a  cave,  and  saw  what  he  said  was  a  vision — the  Angel  Gabriel 
standing  by  him.  The  lecturer  llien  noticed  the  events  in  Maho- 
met's life  from  that  time  onward,  and  expressed  his  own  opinion 
that  Mahomet,  in  endeavouring  to  nfurin  his  countrymen  from 
idolatry,  was  fully  alive  to  his  work,  and  was  earnest  and  sincere  in 
what  he  did.  It  was  quite  incorr'ect  to  say  "the  impostor  Maho- 
met." The  founder  of  Mahomedarrisrri  was  no  impostor.  He  was  i» 
error  in  many  things,  but  Ire  was  rrot  arr  impostor.  He  taught  much 
that  was  superior  to  all  known  amongst  his  countrymen.  He  did 
not  sanction  polygamy,  but  only  limited  it.  He  made  it  a  rule  that 
none  should  have  more  than  four  w  ves,  while  befoi-e  his  time  they 
had  many  more.  The  character  and  aim  of  Mahomet  had  been 
blackened  in  the  past  when  his  life  and  history  were  not  understood, 
but  lately  mucli  had  been  br'ought  to  light  that  showed  Mahomet 
was  at  least  no  impostor.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  reminding 
those  present  to  aid  air  association  like  that  in  connexion  with  which 
they  luid  met  that  evening. 

Major  Acton  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  arrd  said  he 
could  fully  corroborate  that  Mahomet  was  not  an  impostor,  and  that 
Jlahomedanism,  next  to  the  Christian  religion,  was  the  most  en- 
lightened ;  and  they  might  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  would 
soon  come  when  the  Mahomedans  would  discharge  the  crescent,  and, 
raising  the  Cross,  worship  Christ. 

Mr.  Kennedy  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put,  and  passed 
with  acclamation. 

Some  beautiful  and  instructive  dissolving  views  were  then  shown 
through  a  powerful  magic  lantern,  under  Mr.  Simonton'a  directions. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LONDON. 

On  Friday  evening  week  last,  the  or'dinaiy  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  at  Conduit-sti'eet ;  Mr'.  T.  Roger  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Curators  and  Librar-ian  commenced  by  congra- 
tulating the  members  upon  the  establishment  of  the  lending  library, 
and  staled  that  the  necessity  for  its  formation  had  been  urged  by 
the  cur  ators  in  former  reports.  Nothing,  however  was  done  towards 
its  practical  introduction  until  .June  last  year,  when  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed,  which  reccommerrded  its  establishment.  The  report 
of  the  sub-committee  was  adopted,  and  the  curators  were  empower-ed 
to  carry  out  the  same.  A  voluntary  subscription  list  was  opened  to 
meet  the  expenses,  which  had  a  lilieral  response.  A  list  of  rules 
were  prepai-ed  and  sanctioned  by  the  general  committee,  and  the 
membei-s  were  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  library  on  April  4tb  of  this 
year.    With  one  exception,  viz.,  the  restriction  of  the  loan  of  the 
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books  for  one  week,  the  rules  had  been  found  satisfactory.  It  was 
suggested  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  those  members  who 
proposed  to  submit  themselves  as  candidates  at  tlie  Voluntary 
Architectural  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  if  their  library  contained  the  books  referred  to  in  the  list 
published  by  the  Institute,  as,  although  the  library  of  the  Institute 
had  been  made  available  for  intending  candidates,  still  it  was  consi- 
dered that  it  would  be  a  greater  convenience  if  the  candidate  could 
study  the  books  at  his  own  residence,  which  he  would  be  enabled  to 
do  if  they  were  in  possession  of  those  books.  They  had  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  would  shortly  be  brought  before  the  attention  of 
the  Association.    Donations  were  then  announced. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Paraire  then  gave  his  promised  lecture  upon  "Perspective." 
His  object,  he  said,  was  to  explain  in  a  practical  manner  the  working 
of  perspective.  Like  most  other  sciences,  it  resolved  itself  into  a 
very  limited  number  of  problems.  In  fact,  he  might  say,  there  was 
only  one  problem  that  formed  the  basis  of  this  science.  The  ex- 
perience which  he  had  had  led  him  to  think  there  was  no  very  great 
difficulty  connected  with  the  sutject,  but  what  might  be  brought 
■witliin  the  reach  of  the  most  limited  understanding.  Upon  sketching 
from  nature,  Mr.  Paraire  said  there  was  no  very  great  difficulty  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  perspective  further  than  the  adaptation  of- 
certain  simple  mechanical  operations  to  obtain  tlie  principal  lines. 
When  complicated  objects  were  under  consideration,  their  delineation 
in  perspective  was  not  so  rancli  a  work  of  difficulty  as  a  work  of 
time.  Several  instruments  had  been  invented  by  which  saving  of 
time  was  effected,  but  in  ordinary  sulijects  it  was  doubtful  whether 
those  instruments  which,  when  employed,  required  great  stability 
and  care,  were  preferable  to  simple  rules.  In  sketching  from  nature 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  stationary  vanishing  points;  let  the 
outline  be  carefully  ohUuned,  and  hereafter  a  method  would  be  given 
where  more  accuracy  could  be  observed.  All  this  was  exceedingly 
simple,  and  there  were  few  persons  who  remembered  being  taught 
the  same  thing  at  school,  still  the  manner  in  which  such  was  ex- 
plained, together  with  other  instructions  given,  appeared  to  the 
pupil  somewhat  inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  the  observations  were 
taken  by  the  short  arm  of  the  pupil,  then  corrected  by  the  lunger  arm 
of  the  master,  or  the  eye  was  not  on  the  same  level,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  perspective  was  continually  varying.  The  pupil  was  not 
always  told  the  manner  to  hold  his  pencil  while  making  his  observa- 
tions, neither  how  to  make  certain  meinoranda  on  the  building  as  to 
where  the  pencil  intersects,  and,  naturally  enouijh,  the  omission  of 
one  of  those  points  materially  altered  the  pprsjiective  view — the 
pupil  became  disheartened,  called  it  difficult,  and  finally  put  it  aside. 
The  who'e  operation  was  dependent  on  Jijsed  principles,  a  certain 
process  was  required  to  be  carried  out ;  when  begun  on  an  object  it 
was  not  to  be  altered,  and  if  properly  attended  to,  no  other  than  a 
satisfactory  result  could  be  obtained  ;  even  in  drawing  from  life 
these  rules  were  applicable,  and  would  be  found,  after  trial,  of  such 
eminent  service,  in  facilitating  the  perpectiveof  the  figure,  that  once 
emploj-ed  they  would  always  be  resorted  to.  Having  obtained  the 
leading  vaidshing  lines,  they  should  mark  out  the  various  parts, 
irrespective  of  style  or  detail,  which  were  to  be  introduced  at  the  last. 
Mr.  Para  re,  by  the  diagrams,  plated  the  ?f/(o/e  ^/ieory  atjd  operations 
connected  with  the  science  of  perspective  clearly  and  snnply  befine 
the  stuilent;  in  doing  which,  many  unavoidable  repetitions  had,  he 
said,  occurred.  For  what  was  perspective?  The  geometrician 
woidd  tell  you  "It  is  to  find  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  rjicen  line 
u-ilh  a  given  jilane."  The  artist  would  say,  "  It  is  ike  art  of  drawing 
certain  objects  on  a  picture.'"  Both  are  right  :  for  after  the  geo- 
metrician has  performed  his  part,  and  obtained  certain  points,  the 
artist  united  those  different  points  by  a  series  of  lines,  and  produced 
a  picture.  The  science  of  perspective  rescdved  itself  into  the  repe- 
tition of  one  single  problem,  viz.,  to  find  ike  intersection  of  a  given 
line  with  a  given  plane. 


EOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Tint  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  pupils  of  the 
various  classes  in  the  School  of  Art,  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  for  the  past  session,  took  place  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Society's  house,  Kildare-street.  '1  he  Marquis 
of  Kildare,  V.P.,  presided.  The  prizes  were  displayed  on  the  table, 
and  the  successful  [lupils  were  present. 

Air.  Edward  Wright  commenced  the  proceedings  by  thanking  the 
noble  Marquis  for  kindly  undertaking  to  distribute  the  prizes  awarded 
by  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on 
Education  at  the  recent  examinaticms.  As  many  as  74  prizes  had 
been  awarded  to  the  pupils  of  public  schools  of  the  metropolis.  In 
explanation  of  that  circumstance,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment had  ever  been  desirous  to  extend  the  benefits  of  art  instruction 
to  all  classes  of  the  commimity,  and  as  one  means  of  advancing 
that  object  it  was  made  a  condition  preliminary  to  ap|iointing  a 
pupil  teacher,  that  that  pupil  teacher  should  have  instructed  at  least 
200  extern  pupils.    The  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  al.vays  cordially 


co-operated  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  their 
benevolent  and  practically  useful  object,  and  at  the  present  time, 
having  the  prospect  of  an  increase  at  about  300  extern  pupils, 
they  were  ap[)lying  for  an  additional  female  teacher.  The  progressive 
advance  in  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  might  be  inferred  from  the 
number  of  the  prizes  about  to  be  distributed,  which  were  awarded 
by  a  perfectly  competent  and  independent  government  inspector, 
after  an  examination  held  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  made 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education.  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  the  government  inspector  in  his  report  recognized  an 
improvement  in  the  classes,  and  remarked  that  the  students  who 
worked  exercises  in  his  presence  obtained  a  fair  proportion  of  success. 
The  Committee  of  Fine  Arts  regretted  that  the  inspector  on  this 
occasion  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  set  aside  the  works  of  one  entire 
class  of  competitors  for  whom  the  Societj'  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  felt  much  sympathy,  namely — the  female  pupils,  who  on  the 
solicitation  of  " 'i'he  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of 
Women"  were  encouraged  by  the  Society  last  year  to  commence  the 
art  of  lithography,  with  the  view  of  it  being  beneficial  to  them  in 
their  future  struggles  in  life.  It  was,  however  to  be  hoped  that  this 
inopportune  discouragement  would  not  permanently  prejudice  this 
effort,  and  tliat  talent  united  with  industry  would  surmount  such 
difficulties,  and  in  future  secure  as  well  as  deserve  better  success. 
After  some  furtlier  observations  Mr.  Wright  concluded  by  giving 
into  the  charge  of  the  noble  marquis  the  prizes,  149  in  number,  for 
distribution. 

The  pupils,  male  and  female,  were  then  successively  presented  to 
the  Marquis  of  Kildare  by  Dr.  Steele  and  Mr.  MacManus,  and 
they  received  their  prizes  from  the  hands  of  the  marquis  amidst  the 
applause  of  the  audience. 

Dr.  Steele  announced  that  the  Taylor  prizes  for  composition  and 
landscape  painting  had  been  awarded  as  follows  : —  1st  prize,  £30, 
to  Jlr.  H.  Croly ;  2nd  prize,  £10,  to  Mr.  Perry.  The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  voted  by  acclamation  to  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  who 
in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he  presided  with  very  great 
pleasure  on  the  occasion.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  School  of  Art.  He  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  amount  of 
prizes  distributed  this  year  far  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year. 
He  found,  too,  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  classes  of 
the  school  had  of  late  greatly  increased,  and  these  circumstances 
afforded  him  sincere  pleasure.  He  trusted  that  the  School  of  Art 
would  progressively  advance  in  numbers,  and  in  talent  and  industrv, 
and  that  its  instruction  would  prove  beneficial  to  all  who  received  it. 


DRATN.\GE  OF  FLOODED  LANDS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  guardians  of  Edenderry  Union, 
Edward  Ledwich,  Esq.,  J,  P.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed  unanimously  :  — 

"  Resolved — That  we,  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
Edenderry  Union,  are  of  opinion  that  the  hill  introduced  last  ses- 
sion of  parlir.inent  by  Colotiel  Dickson,  to  enable  the  owners  of 
flooded  lands  to  be  incorporated  and  empowered  to  drain  and  im- 
prove them,  would,  if  passed  into  law,  be  a  material  improvement 
to  this  country,  by  affording  a  reproductive  investment  forjcapital 
and  remunerative  employment  for  the  labouring  classes,  now  so 
much  required,  after  the  successive  adverse  seasons  which  have 
occurred  ;  and  we  earnestly  call  upon  our  representatives  and 
upon  the  executive  government  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
passing  the  bill  in  the  ensuing  session,  with  such  modifications  as 
will  facilitate  its  operations." 

"  Resolved — That  wo,  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Edenderry 
Union,  are  of  opinion  that  in  cases  where  there  are  insufficient 
bridges  on  public  rna'ls,  which  are  impediments  to  the  drainage  of 
lands,  the  public  shall  hear  the  expense  of  their  modifications,  so 
as  to  put  the  party  draining  in  the  same  position  as  if  such 
bridges  were  not  so  constructed  as  to  be  impediments." 

The  Clerk  was  directed  to  forward  copies  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions to  the  members  for  the  King's  County,  County  of  Kildare, 
and  County  of  Meath,  also  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 


Department  of  Sciknck.  and  Aut. — Mr.  Dowling,  lecturer  on 
science,  in  connection  with  the  Di^partnient  of  Science  and  Art, 
London,  commenced  a  course  of  forty  lectures  on  botan}',  on  Thursday 
evening  week,  in  the  Dublin  Mechanics'  Instiiute.  The  lecturer 
dwelt  largely  on  the  value  of  botany  as  an  educational  means  of 
str  •nglliening  the  observant  faculties  and  developing  the  reasoning 
powers.  The  structure  of  plants  >lematid  a  personal  observation  of 
facts,  and  a  decided  mental  ell'ort  to  di-aw  correct  conclusions  from 
the  observed  facts.  In  this  way  the  observant  faculties  are  edu- 
cated and  strengthened,  and  the  reasoning  powers  developed.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  essentially  practical. 

BIr.  Hawkshaw,  the  engineer,  is  at  present  examining  the  works  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  will,  it  is  thought,  soon  make  a  full  report. 
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INSTITUTE  01''  BRITISH  ACHITECTS. 

Thk  ordinary  meeting  of  tliis  Institute  was  held  on  Monday,  the 
15lli  ult.,  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cliarles  I'owler,  sen.,  Fellow,  on  his  piesriiting  five  perspective 
views,'and  exhibitini?  otherdrawings  illustrating  llungerlord  Marltet 
made  some  remarks  thereon,  in  the  course  of  which  (which  liad  the 
curious  interest  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  funeral  oration  by  the  author 
over  his  own  work  now  being  swept  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
new  railway  station  at  Charing-cross,)  much  valuable  information 
was  communicated.  The  market  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
liungerford  House  estate,  between  York  House  and  the  Craven  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Sir  Kdward  Hungerford,  the  last  of  the 
family,  who  were  of  Farleigh  Castle  in  Wiltshire,  having  squandered 
his  inheritance,'  in  order  to  retrieve  bis  fortunes,  obtained  a  royal 
charter  to  convert  his  metropolitan  seat  into  a  market,  31st  Charles 
II.,  A.D.,  1C81.  The  project  for  rebuilding  the  market  originated 
■with  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwliitt  in  1824,  and  the  designs  were  approved 
by  King  George  IV.,  in  the  same  year.  The  works  were  commenced 
in  1834,  and  the  new  market  was  formally  opened  on  the  2nd  July, 
1835.  The  area  uf  the  site  was  3  a.  19  p.,  and  3-5th  of  the  whole 
was  occupied  b)'  buildings,  which  were  of  great  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 'I'heir  entire  cost  was  £97,635.  As  a  public  euterprize  the 
market  proved  a  failure,  and  was  not  able  to  break  the  monopoly  of 
the  previous  princi|  al  markets.  Still,  after  paying  off  in  full  the 
debentures  and  borrowed  capital,  the  dividends  or  returns  to  the 
shareliolders  amounted  to  79  per  cent.,  besides  compensations  to  all 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  company. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  "On  the  Inner  Life  and  Conventional  Arrangement 
of  the  Monastery  of  Canterbury,"  illustrated  by  numerous  plans,  but 
founded  (irincipally  on  the  view  given  by  the  convent  as  it  existed 
in  the  12th  century,  by  Eadwyn,  the  monk,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Obituary  of  Canterbury, 
the  Constitutions  of  Lanfranc,  the  architects  of  the  buildings,  the 
various  notices  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  and  the  works  of  the  local  topo- 
graphers, Somner,  Battele,  Gostling  and  Hasted,  supplemented  by 
a  personal  survey  of  the  buildings  enabled  Mr.  Walcott,  to  define 
the  uses  of  the  existing  remains,  and  determine  the  sites  of  those 
portions  which  have  been  destroyed.  The  cloisters,  lavatory,  carols, 
refectory,  dormitories,  cellarage,  chapter- house,  inlirmary,  guest- 
house, kitchen,  bath-house,  granaries,  almonry,  foreign  cemetery. 
Prior's  lodgings,  gate-house,  hell-tower,  and  water-cour>es,  wera  all 
described  in  detail.  Mr.  Walcott  pointed  out  the  site  <if  the  doorway 
by  wliicli  BecUet  passed  through  to  the  chuich  on  the  day  of  his 
murder,  and  showed  tliat  the  doorway  liitheito  assigned  to  tint  cir- 
cumstance was,  in  fact,  that  leading  to  the  cellarage,  at  the  side  of 
which  the  turn  remains,  the  ajurture  to  which  no  previous  wriler 
lias  assigned  its  proper  use.  He  likewise  exposed  the  erroneous  des- 
cription hitherto  given  of  the  carols,  or  monk's  studies,  iii>isting  upon 
the  importance  of  consulting  the  original  authorities  at  first  hand  in 
iuvestigations  of  this  nature. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  author,  and  a  hope 
e.xpressed  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  lor  considering  and 
discussing  hereafter  the  very  important  and  interesting  matter  he 
had  brought  before  the  meeting. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  the  IGth  ult.,  the  following 
report,  submitted  by  the  City  Surveyor,  in  September  last,  to  Com- 
mittee No.  1,  was  read : — 

Gentle.men — Last  October  the  council  directed  yonr  committee 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  applying  to  parliament  for  an  act  to 
enable  the  corporation  to  extend  the  time  now  limited  by  law  for 
contracting  with  the  owners  of  gas  works,  or  other  persons,  for  the 
supply  of  gas,  or  other  means  of  lighting  the  city,  including  lamps, 
&c.,  &.C.  ;  and  also  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  corporation  in 
reference  to  other  contracts  and  agreements,  and  otherwise  to  alter 
and  amend  other  clauses  in  the  nmnicipal  statutes  ;  and  also  to 
authorise  your  committee  to  direct  the  publication  of  the  requisite 
notices  in  the  newspapers. 

In  pursuance  of  tliis  direction  your  committee,  on  the  2Gth  of 
October  last  year,  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  your  law  agent, 
Mr.  Smyth,  and  he  consulted  your  parliamentary  agent,  Mr.  Mng- 
geridge,  who  prepared  a  draft  notice;  and  on  the  9th  of  November 
last  Mr.  Smith  reported  to  your  committee  that  he  had  received  the 
notice,  but  that  he  considered  the  time  too  shiut  to  properly  mature 
(as  the  notices  would  have  to  be  imblished  in  a  week  from  date), 
and,  in  consequence,  your  committee  postponed  the  question  until 
this  year. 

Yonr  contract  with  the  Hibernian  Gas  Company  for  lighting  the 
citv  will  expire  on  the  5th  of  January,  18G5,  and  you  ought  to 
advertise  for  tenders  for  a  new  contract  at  least  eighteen  months 
before  that  date,  otherwise  you  can  have  no  competition  unless  you 


have  the  power  for  contracting  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years  ; 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  no  time  is  now  to  be  lost  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  powers  to  make  coirtracts  for  such  terms  as  the  corpora- 
tion may  think  fit,  and  such  powers  I  find  are  now  possessed  by 
other  public  bodies  and  corporations. 

Experience  in  the  workiirg  of  the  improvement  act  has  proved 
the  necessity  of  getting  many  clauses  amended  and  new  ones  in- 
serted, and  you  greatly  require  powers  such  as  are  possessed  by  all 
large  cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the  coritrol  and 
regulation  of  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  the  alteration  of 
old  buildings,  so  as  to  secure  public  safely,  and  houses,  &c.,  being 
destroyed,  and  life  endangered  by  the  r'eikless  proceedings  of  builder's 
altering  houses.  Those  powers  ai'e  piessingly  wanted  in  Dublin,  as 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  reporti-d  to  me  as  to  houses  being  in 
danger  of  falling,  the  cause  of  failure  can  be  traced  to  the  cutting 
away  of  chirnrieys  or  walls  to  enUrge  shops. 

The  appointment  of  one  or  two  ofliters,  called  Building  Sur- 
veyors, to  work  these  powers  would  lie  with  the  corporation,  but 
entail  no  new  salaries,  as  they  are  always  paid  by  fees,  to  be  paid, 
as  scheduled  in  the  building  acts,  by  the  parties  building  or  altering 
houses.  There  will  he  no  ti'ouble  in  pi-oposirig  these  building 
clauses,  as  they  are  all  comprehended  in  the  London  metropolitan 
building  act,  from  which  it  would  only  be  nece.ssary  to  copy  them. 

(Signed)  P.\r!K.ri  NilVili.u:. 

September  13,  1862. 


THE  WINTER  GARDEN. 

Thk  following  circular  has  been  addressed  to  (we  believe)  fill  the 
architects  practising  in  Ireland,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  ensura 
a  large  atteirdance  at  the  proposed  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  im- 
portant questions:  — 

"  Sonre  of  the  architects  who  competed  for  the  Dublin  Exhibi- 
tion Palace  and  Winter  Garden  purpose  holding  a  Meeting,  on 
Saturday  next,  3id  January,  1863,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms, 
Great  Brunswick-street,  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  a  collective  expression  of  opirrion,  respectiirg  the  extraordi- 
nary course  adopted  towards  the  competitors  by  the  directory  of  tho 
above  project ;  arrd  to  take  such  stops— either  by  re-oi'ganising  the 
Irish  Instiiute  of  Architects,  or  forming  an  Ar-chitectural  Association 
— as  shall  in  future  avert  the  possil)ility  of  a  )-ecuri'ence  of  such  re- 
sults as  those  aiisini;  from  the  Wiirter  Garden  competition. 

"  Your  co-operation  iu  this  nrnvement  is  ix-qiresteil,  as  it  is  but  too 
evident  that  some  bond  of  rririon  is  absolutely  requisite  to  protect  the 
pi-ofe.Hsioii  IVom  ini-oads  so  fraught  with  injustice  and  injury  to  all  its 
members. 

"  Chair  to  be  taken  at  Two  o'clock. — Signed— John  M'Curdy,  E. 
II.  Carson,  J.  Kawsoir  Cari'oU." 


CHROMO-LITHOGR.APHY  IN  BELFAST. 

IMessks.  Ward  and  ("o.  have  just  issrred  sppcimens  of  chronio- 
liihography,  which  we  cannot  praise  too  hiahly.  They  coirrjrrise 
a  view  of  Carrickferjius  Castle  and  a  view  of  Dnrduce  Castle. 
Both  these  pieces  are  takeir  fronr  water-colours  by  D.  F.  Murphy, 
and  the  truthlulness  and  accuracy  with  \vhi,:h  they  are  executed 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  artistic  excellence.  The 
great  difficulty  to  l  a  overcome  iir  chr-omo-lithography  is  the  com- 
bined rouuhness  and  obscurity  to  which  the  productions  of  the 
art,  even  hi  the  best  hands,  are  liable.  In  the  specimens  before  ns 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  this  ordinary  defect  visible.  The  bold 
frontage  of  Carrickfergus  Castle  is  clearly  defined,  and  t|j« 
numerous  figures  in  the  forearonnd  arc  brought  out  with  a  dis- 
tinctness of  outline  and  a  mellowness  of  colouring  in  the  costume 
that  renders  the  grouping  quite  vivid  and  natural.  The  cloud 
tints,  so  difficult  even  on  canvas,  seem  here  charmingly  pencilled 
ofr,  and  in  both  pictures  there  is  a  softness  of  hue  and  a  blending 
of  shades  that  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar  and  almost  characteris- 
tic attraction  for  the  eye.  We  {Ulster  Observer)  have  rarely 
seen  better  specimens  of  this  truly  difficult  art  than  the  ones  be- 
fore us,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the 
Messrs.  Ward  to  have  produced  them. 


The  authorities  at  Naples  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
impositions  to  which  foreigners  who  wish  to  see  the  curiosities  of  that 
city  and  neighbourhood,  particulai'ly  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  have  been  long  subjected.  An  order  has  been  issued 
that  for  the  future  the  guides  shall  only  charge  two  francs  for  each 
person,  and  one  for  each  child;  and  any  inliaction  of  this  order  will 
be  severelv  punished. 

Mr.  D.  'C.  Ferguson,  architect,  has  been  commissioned  to  report  on 
the  building  an  angements  generally  of  the  Cocnnbe  Lying-in  Hospital, 
with  a  view  to  improvements  iu  the  dispen.^ary,  and  extended 
accommodation. 
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NEW  PATENTS. 

List  of  Letters  Patent  whicli  passed  the  Great  Seal  in  December, 
1862:  — 

J.  Biers,  for  "  Improvements  in  shoes  for  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals." 

A.  H.  Perry,  for  "  Improvements  in  fastenings  for,  and  in  the 
method  of,  fastening  together  or  securing  railway  chains  and 
sleepers,  and  for  other  similar  purposes." 

J.  Rowell,  for  "  Improvements  in  pillars  and  apparatus  for  strain- 
ing wire." 

J.  \V.  Taylor,  for  "  Improvements  in  valves  and  in  means  for 
regulating  and  indicating  tlie  flow  and  pressure  of  fluids." 

F.  G.  Grice,  for  "  An  improvement  or  improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  nuts  for  screwed  bolts,  and  in  machinery  to  be  employed 
in  the  said  manufacture." 

J.  Bell,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  fastenings  for  railway  chains." 

A.  J.  Adams,  for  "An  improved  method  of  rifling  firearms" 

J.  Lovegrove,  for  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  inspection  of 
small  sewers  and  drains,  and  for  facilitating  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions therein." 

A.  A.  Loenard,  for  "  A  new  and  improved  cement  or  mastic  for 
making  joints  of  steam,  water,  or  gas  pipes  or  chambers." 

W.  VVighton,  for  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  regulating 
watches  and  other  time-keepers." 

W.  Norman,  for  "  Improvements  in  tables  or  drawers  or  other 
sliding  receptacles." 

H.  Ledger,  for  "  An  improved  substitute  for  tombstones,  tablets, 
monuments,  and  other  similar  memorials,  or  commemorative 
records." 

J.  Parkes,  for  "  Improvements  in  gas  lanterns." 
A.  Gilbey,  for  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  washing  and 
cleansing  bottles." 

W.  E.  Newton,  for  "Improvements  in  mills  for  grinding." 


Sundry  works  are  to  be  executed  at  the  church  of  Derrj'bruske, 
Co.  Fermanagh,  under  the  direction  of  the  architects  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

Messrs.  Wardropp  and  Son  have  been  declared  contractors  for  the 
intended  new  works  at  Monaghan  gaol. 

The  Commissiiiners  of  Control  for  Lunatic  Asylums  require  an- 
other contractor  to  complete  tlie  asylum  in  course  of  erection  at 
Castlebar;  the  former  contractor  being  relieved  from  his  under- 
taking cliiefly  on  account  of  ill  liealth. 

The  Earl  of  Longford  is  about  erecting  farm  buildings  at  Ardagli, 
Longford. 

Three  new  houses  are  to  be  erected  at  Bray,  according  to  plans  by 
Mr.  VV.  G.  Murray,  architect. 


^isrcKaiuous. 


Baron  PiOthsciiii.d's  Chatkaii  of  Frrhikres.  —  Of  this 
magnificent  building  and  the  recent  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  the French 
to  its  Croesean  lord  we  collect  the  following  particulars  from  a  con- 
temporary:— Arrived  at  the  chateau,  which  is  built  entirelv  in  the 
style  of  an  English  mansion,  and  is  the  work  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
the  Emperor  paused  to  examine  the  construction  of  the  entrance- 
hall,  which  answers  to  the  veslibule  of  the  French  chateau,  with  the 
difference  that,  in  English  architecture,  the  hall  is  carried  to  the 
roof  of  lie  building,  and  is  lighted  by  a  skylight,  while  the  French 
fashion  places  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase  immediately  over  the 
vestibule.  The  Eniperur  was  so  well  pleased  with  tlie  grandoise 
effects  of  the  hall,  that  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  liis  regret  that 
be  had  not  thought  of  this  improvement  while  restoring  the  pavilion 
at  Tuileries,  which  has  been  lately  thrown  down,  and  it  is  now 
fast  building  up  again.  It  is  in  this  piece  of  the  chateau  that  the 
great  treasures  of  art  and  verlu,  amassed  by  the  baron  during  his 
long  autocracy  over  the  different  sections  of  the  world,  have  been 
deposited.  Besides  the  library,  which,  though  small,  contains  some 
of  the  most  valuable  works  known,  principally  of  aiKhors  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  cabinets,  oontaiiiijig  Italian  classical  remains — gems 
of  the  greatest  value — aiitiiiue  gold  iiiedal.s,  cameo.s,  and  enamels 
are  placed  round  the  walls,  while  paintings  by  the  old  masters  — 
particularly  one  or  two  of  the  chef-doiuvre  of  Velusfinez — which 
are  hung  above,  are  said  to  represent  a  value  of  several  millions. 
The  chamber  into  which  ihe  Enipenir  was  u-hered  on  mounting  the 
stairs  greatly  excited  his  atlciitioii.  It  is  a  salle-desf/ardes,  com- 
pletely decorated  from  some  ancient  modt-l  in  one  of  the  old  cast),  s 
of  Scotland.  Tlien  came  the  ilra-wingroom,  from  the  windows,  by 
echnppes  artistically  managed,  a  view  of  the  whole  countrj-  round  is 
obtained.  The  banquetthig  hall  is  modelled  after  that  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor  Castle.    Of  the  Baron's  plate 


exhibited  therein  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it  is  related  that  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  of  Baron  .Tames  to  add  to  his  stock  of 
plate  at  the  birth  of  every  child  in  his  family.  The  number  of  bi.'j 
children  and  grandchildren  may  be  calculated  by  the  pieces  of  orna- 
mental plate,  all  of  the  highest  value,  which  adorned  the  long  table. 
The  Sevres  china  is  unique.  It  is  the  famous  set  once  belonging  to 
Louis  Seize — the  one  which  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  admired  so 
highly  that  he  exclaimed,  when  it  was  placed  npan  the  table  at 
Versailles,  "  Even  to  see  this  service  the  journey  from  Vienna  would 
not  be  considered  too  long  or  wearisome."  Each  plate  is  valued  at 
fifty  guineas,  being  painted  by  Boucher,  and  signed  by  his  own 
hand.  The  "'I'riumph  of  Mordecai,"  which  adorns  the  great  salon  of 
Ferrieres,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  nothing  to  compare  in  gorgeousness  of  detail  with  the  reception 
given  to  Napoleon  III.  by  the  financier  Rothschild  ;  and  the  festival 
ordained  by  Fouquet  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
fades  into  into  insignificance  before  it;  and  truly,  when  we  behold 
the  assemblage  of  grandeur  and  nobility  gathered  round  the  table  in 
the  great  banquetting  hall,  we  could  not  help  repeating  the  words 
which,  in  black  letter,  issue  in  a  scroll  from  the  open  mouth  of  the 
herald  leading  the  steed  on  which  Mordecai  is  seated,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  panel  facing  the  windows  in  the  drawingroom — "  Thus 
shall  it  be  with  the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour." 

The  Lort  Lieutenant,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Belfast,  last 
month,  to  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Ulster  Hall,  was  the 
guest  of  Charles  Lanyon,  Esq.,  (ex  Mayor)  J.P.,  architect  and  C.E., 
at  "  the  Abbey." 

Revenue  raised  in  Ireland. — The  amount  of  revenue 
raised  in  Ireland  in  1799  was  3,131,833?.,  the  population  then 
being  5,395,456  persons;  in  1821  the  population  had  increased  to 
6,801,827,  and  the  revenue  had  increased  to  3,999,924?.  Between 
1821  and  1841  the  population  had  again  increased,  hut  the  public 
revenue  remained  about  the  «ame,  the  amount  raised  in  Ireland  in 

1841  being  3,969,G33Z.  I  shall  presently  glance  at  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  Ireland  should  pay  under  the  articles  of  Union,  hut 
I  siiall  first  compare  the  amounts  levied  in  the  five  years  from 

1842  to  1846,  and  in  the  five  years  from  1857  to  1861.  The 
amount  raised  in  the  former  period  was  19,419,783/.,  and  in  the 
latter  period  33,496,86(1?.,  the  increase  being  over  two  and  a-half 
millions  per  annum. 

IRISH  REVENtTE. 


1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


£3,6.52,401 
3,.074,647 
3,845,26il 
4,096,864 
4,339,821 


1857 
18.58 
1859 
1860 
1861 


6, 581, .520 
7,361,02:1 
6,419,223 
6,578,814 
6,546,280 


Total  in  5  years...! 9,419,083  Total  in  5  years. ..33,486,860 

The  taxation  in  Great  Britain  in  1841  was  42a.  per  head  ;  in 
1851 ,  469.  per  head  ;  and  in  ISHl,  48s.  6d.  per  head.  The  increase 
between  1841  and  1861  was  6s.  6d.  per  head,  or  13  per  cent.  The 
taxation  in  Ireland  in  1841  was  Ss.  8d.  per  hgad  ;  in  1851,  lis.  2d. 
per  head  ;  and  in  1861,  22s.  81.  per  head;  the  increase  in  the 
twenty  years  being  150  per  cent.,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  rate 
of  England.  Owinsr  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  in- 
crease in  the  taxation  of  Ireland  lias  been  nearly  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  hut  the  ratio  in  proportion  to  the  po|iulatinn  has 
been  actually  doubled  In'Oreat  Britain  the  actual  increase  has 
been  8  per  cent.,  but  in  proportion  to  the  population  it  has  been 
only  7  per  cent — "How  Ireland  may  be  Saved,"  hij  Joseph 
Fisher. 


Mr  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  2G,  Lotoer  Gnrdiner-Hreet,  DiihVm,  Ar- 
chitect, has  been  appointed  Aijent  for  Ireland  for  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Co.,  of  Gate-street,  Lincoln' s- 1 nn-fiel (it,  London,  the  emi- 
nent patentees  and  manufacturers  of  reviilvinr/  shatters,  brass 
sasttes,  stall  board  plates,  S^c,  S^-c.  A  model  of  Ale.isrs.  Clark's 
newest  patent,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  simpliciti/  (all  gearing 
being  dispensed  with),  may  be  seen,  and  price  boiiks  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office.  Parties  can  have  estimates  from,  Mr.  Lyons 
by  forioarding  particulars  and  tracings  of  the  sitaations  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  adapt  the  shutters.  Tlicse  excellent 
shutters  have  been  fitted  on  two  fronts  of  Mes.srs.  Kinahan's  ex- 
tensive establishment  in  Wcstmureland-street  and  liurgh-qaay, 
and  are  now  being  prepared  for  the  Colonial  Assurance  Co'n- 
pany's  new  offices  in  isackville-street  ( to  the  order  of  Mr.  Wni. 
a.  Marray,  architect,  Mr.  Ueardwood,  builder),  as  well  as  for 
other  places  in  Ireland. 


Communications  respecting  Advertisements,  Siibscriptinns, 
^c,  should  be  addressed  to  "  'The  Fub/isher  of  the  Dublin 
Builder,  42,  Mabi5()T-st[iket."  All  other  Covirnu- 
nications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  2G,  Lowkr 
Gardinee-stheet. 
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Statiiaru,  ||lurb(cs.  Cements. 


MARBLE  &  STONE  CARVING  WORKS 

BURY  NEW  ROAD  (comer  of  Fairy-lane), 
MANCHESTER. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  formerly  with 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Lewis,  Sculptors,  of  Bir- 
minglmra,  and  late  Foreman  to  Mr.  H.  Lane,  begs  to 
inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  lie  executes,  on 
the  most  liberal  terras,  Altars,  Reredoses,  Pulpits, 
Fonts,  Chimneypieces,  Tombs,  Monuments,  Sc.,  in 
Marble  and  .stone,  at  the  lowest  price  compatible 
■with  good  workmanship. 

All  Ordei-s  executed  with  promptness  and  per- 
sonal attention. 


riHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Bel- 

\J  gian,  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  Enamelled  Slate, 
and  Cast  Iron:  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  Dining- 
rooms,  Bed-rooms.  *c.  A  very  large  Stock  to  select 
from.    MAURICE  BROOKS,  Sackville-place,  Dublin. 


ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  &  MASTIC 
CEMENT,  Sheet,  Plate,  and  CitowN  Wixdow 
Glass,  with  the  various  kinds  for  Horticultural  Pur- 
poses supplied  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 
JOHN  CARRICK, 
5,  MAR  Y'S-A  £  B  sr. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED 

JL  PAVEMENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
Agents  to  Maw  and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  De- 
signs for  Floors  of  Churches,  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  and  Passages,  with  proper  Workmen  to  lay 
them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms, 
11  ANU  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN'. 


To  Builders,  Painters,  Decorators,  &c. 
riELD  &  CO.,  Printing  Ink,  Vegc- 

1     table  Black,  Varnish  and  Steam  Colour  Works, 
MAIDEN-LANE,  HOLLOWAY,  N.,  LONDON. 

Established  18^8. 
F.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  reduced 

Price  List  of  Varnishes,  as  under: —  Per  Gal. 

Fine  Elastic  Oak  or  Wainscot,  a  durable  and    s.  d. 
biillant  V.irnish  for  Oak  or  Gramed  Work 
and  Paper  Hangings  . .       . .       . .     7  G 

Fine  Copal  Oak,  a  pale  transparent  higlily- 
polishhig  Varnish,  for  all  out-door  work  ..      9  6 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage,  a  pale  durable  Varnish, 
recommended  for  all  first-class  work       ..    12  6 

Fine  Elastic  Old  liody,  a  very  pale  brilliant 
Varnish  that  will  stand  for  years,  suitable 
for  very  superior  work,  and  where  much 
exposed  to  ilie  weather       ..  ..    16  0 

Fine  Paper,  a  pale  and  glossy  Varnish  for 
papered  walls  ..       ..       ..        ..      6  C 

White  Copal,  a  colourless  and  durable  Varnish 
for  light  Sienna,  grey,  or  white  marbles  and 
papers  with  very  light  grounds,  much  in 
request  ..       ..        ..       ..        ..    10  0 

Ground  Colours  always  in  Stock  at  equally  reason- 
able prices. 

F.  and  Co.,  in  their  Printin;,  Ink  and  Vegetable 
Lamp  Black  Department,  have  also  made  every  re- 
duction consistent  with  retaining  their  long-earned 
credit  for  quality.    Price  forwarded  on  application. 

Carriage  paid  to  Dublin  on  Orders  of  i-y  and  up- 
wards. P.  O.  Orders  to  be  payable  at  York-road, 
King's-cross,  N. 


LIDDELL'S  LEVELS  AND  TUBES, 

WHICH  have  been  fomed  for  the 
last  Fif'y  Years,  to  be  had  retail  from  Dealers 
in  Town  and  Coimtry,  or  from  the  Maker, 
LIDDELL,  OPTICIAN, 
SPIRIT  LEVEL  MANUFACTURER,  AND 
INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 
'         3,  Greenside-street,  Edinburgh. 
Instruments  of  all  kinds  made,  cleaned,  or  repaired 


I'  u 


PPER    AND  COMPANY, 

Mannfucturers  of 
Fatest  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Plain  ; 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Drawings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses, 
Churches,  Roofs,  Sheds,  Stores,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized. 
Merchants   and   Shipper,?  Su  ppl  ie  i>. 

Works— LIMEHOUSE  and  BIRMINGHA.NL 
Offices— ClA,  MOORGATE-STUEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Itamea 


FLAT  LEAD,  WINDOW,  AND   PATENT  METAL  SASH  MANUFACTORY, 
107  &  108,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Beg  to  inform  parties  requiring  the  above,  that  they  have  erected  E.\TKNSIVE  MACIIINKRY  for  facilitating  the  execu- 
tion of  STAlMvl)  GLASS,  and  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  all  descriptions  of  Work  fully  oO  per  Cent,  lower  tlian  any 
other  House  in  Dublin  also  of  superior  Designs  and  Finish,  anj  respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  their  Patterns. 


I'AN'ES,  per  Foot  super. 
White  Enamelled  Ground  and  Clear  Ornament 
Ditto,  richly  coloured  .. 
Enamelled  Flocked  Patterns  for  obscuring  the 

view,  suited  for  Water-closets 
Ornamental  Enamelled  White  Panelled 


1  4 

0  10 


"BORDERS,  per  Foot  Lineal,               s,  d. 

White  Enamelled  Ground  &  Clear  ornament  from  0  .3 

Ditto,  coloured     ..        ..       ..        ..       ..0  7 

Ruby  Ground,  with  Bright  Oinament         ..  1 

Ditto.  Blue   1  'i 

Rosettes,  from  0  1 


Embossed  Pattei-ns  on  Ruby  and  Bhie,  with  Bright  Ornaments — a  new  and  beautiful  Description  of  Work  for  Panels  in 
Doors.  QuaiTies  anil  all  other  descriiitions  (il'Orainentiil  Stained  Glass,  suited  for  Ecclesiastical  ami  Dome.stic  use.  Ruby 
ami  Green  Signal  I,iglits,aiul  all  descriptions  of  Bent  Glasses  for  Carri  igeand  Car  Lamps,  in  .Stock  and  to  order. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 
CLARK'S  NEW  PATENT  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS, 

FOR  SHOP  FRONTS  AND  PRIVATE  HOUSES. 


THE  MOST  SIMPLE,  LIGHT,  SECURE,  AND  CHEAP 
SHUTTERS  EXTANT. 


Wood  Revolving  Shutters,  2s.  Od.  per  foot  Super. 
Iron         •>  »        8s.  6d.  * 


BRASS  SASH-BARS,  STALL-BOARDS,  PL.\TES,  &c.,  &c. 


15,  GATE-ST.,  LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS,  LONDON. 
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NEW  SERIES! 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

VAILING  myself  of  tlie  opportunity  pre- 
sented on  tlie  occasion  of  inaugurating  a  new 
volume,  of  making  desired  modifications  in 
tlie  style  of  producing  this  journal,  with  a  view  to 
insuring  the  renewed  patronage  of  many  valued 
friends  and  supporters,  and  of  acquiring  fre^h  vigour 
henceforward,  I  beg  to  announce  wiili  this  numlier 
the  commencement  of  a  nhw,  and  enlarged,  and  (I 
confidently  submit)  an  improved  seriks. 

As  stated  in  my  circular,  included  in  last  No., 
arrangements  for  the  securing  of  this  end  were  under 
consideration  at  that  time,  but  had  not  arrived  at 
that  climactic  point  of  settlement,  rendering  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  programme  practicable  with  the 
first  issue  for  the  year.  This,  perhaps,  is  slightly  to 
be  regretted;  but  I  trust  that  the  supporters  of  the 
journal  will  kindly  overlook  the  fact,  and  regard  this 
as  the  commencement  of  their  volume  for  1863 — at 
the  termination  of  which  each  regular  subscriber  and 
advertiser  shall  be  presented  with  a  carefully  prepared 
index  and  suitable  title-page  for  binding.  Hither- 
to circumstances,  unnecessaiy  here  to  recapitulate, 
intervened  in  this  regard ;  but  every  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  my  capabilities  now  to  ensure  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  undertakings  herein  set  forth. 

What  I  mean  to  convey  to  my  readers  by  "  a 
new  series"  is,  not  merely  the  alteration  of  the  size 
saperQcialiy  to  that  of  the  London  periodicals  of 
similar  character — which,  however,  I  doubt  not  will 
beadmittedly  a  desideratum — but  adecideilly  iMcrease<l 
excellence  in  the  character  of  the  contents,  and  of 
the  illustrations  likewise  ;  by  the  acquisition  of  quali- 
fied aid  to  our  staff  of  literary  contributors,  by  the 
en.suring  of  variety  and  special  merit  in  subjects  for 
engraving  ;  by  the  presentation  of  s[)Ocial  and  in 
ei<«nso  reports  of  scientilic  and  arti.stic  societies'  pro- 
ceedings, and  generally  original  and  interesting  matter. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  amongst  those  pe- 
riodical contributors,  whose  good  ollices  in  behalf  of  the 
letter-press  department  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure,  may  be  incliuled  an  eminent  practical  civil 
enijineei — who,  with  the  number  for  the  first  prox. 
will  take  charge  of  iiis  department — a  learned  eccle- 
siologist  and  artist,  and  two  professors  of  painting 
and  sculpture  respectively,  in  connection  with  National 
art  institutions.  It  is  but  justice  to  these  gentlemen 
to  add,  that  their  labours  are  influenced  by  con  amure 
feelings  towards  the  advancement  of  their  art  and  the 
mission  of  this  journal ;  for  the  improvement  of  the 
latter,  and  its  permanent  establishment  as  an  organ 
of  Art  and  Science  in  Ireland  -not  to  speak  of  the 
concomitant  element  of  personal  friendship,  of  the  pre- 
tence of  which  in  each  case  I  am  fully  sensible.  They 
■will,  therefore,  be  a|)preci;ited  more  than  if  o/Zier  consi- 
fleratiiins  less  lofty  were  in  the  ascendant.  With  the 
infusion  of  so  )uuch  new  blood  in  addition  to  my  own 
liumble— but  without  et;otism,  and  in  gratitude  for 
kind  encourag«n\ent,  I  may  add — and  so  far  success- 
ful efforts,  I  tiust  that  iho  volume,  for  1863  will  be 
found  in  every  way  equal  to  my  representations. 

I  confidently  hope  that  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Institute  of  Aichitccts  (full  particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  found  on  another  page)  will  furnish 
nie  with  much  additional  food  for  original  and  in- 
structive matter  on  profe.ssional  topics  ;  and,  under 
any  circum-stances, —  whether  within  or  without  the 
ordinary  pages  of  this  journal,  its  transactions  shall 
be  published, — a  faithful  chronicle  thereof  shall  be 
eecurcd  for  the  readers. 

A  like  desirable  object  shall  be  attained,  as  far  as 
practicable,  irr  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  "  The 
Institule  of  Civil  Errgineers,"  "The  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,"  and  other  bodies. 


I  claim  permission  here  to  mention  incidentally, 
that  it  would  very  much  conduce  to  "  the  news  "  de- 
partment of  the  journal  if  my  architect  and  builder 
fr'iends  respectively,  both  metropolitan  and  provincial, 
Would  kindly  devote  an  occasional  leisure  few  mo- 
ments to  jot  down,  briefly,  notes  of  their  works ;  for 
it  must  be  obvious  that  I  cannot,  just  yet  at  least, 
maintain  a  staff  of  correspondents  to  communicate 
particidars  of  every  building  in  progress  ;  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  little  voluntary  assistance  ou  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  thereon,  a  record  must 
necessarily  be  limited. 

Two  features,  the  pursuit  of  which  I  regard  as 
of  the  highest  importance  and  interest  —  viz.,  the 
"Towns'  SutiVEv"  series,  and  the  notices  of  par- 
ticular " Industrial,  EsTABr.isnMBNTs  and  Manu- 
factories," will  be  resumed  immediately,  and  at 
least  one  of  each  included  monthly/.  As  I  reserve, 
however,  this  duty  for  myself,  and  simultaneously 
purpose  paying  my  provincial  friends  a  business 
visit,  the  pledge  must  be  subject  to  the  non-in- 
tervention of  any  unforeseen  circumstance,  or  of 
iny  other  engagements.  As  at  present  proposed,  the 
Midland  and  Western  towns  are  first  on  my  list, 
and  afterwards  the  North-western  and  Eastern,  the 
Eastern,  and,  finally,  the  Southern,  prior  to  my 
usual  periodical  sojourns  in  the  English  metropolis 
and  provinces.  Nor  shall  Caledonia  be  forgotten,  for 
I  entertain  an  anxious  desire  to  visit  "  the  modern 
Athens, "and  the  great  commercial  seaport  of  that 
sister  kingdom ;  to  give  my  readers  the  benefit  of 
my  notes  there,  as  well  as  to  reap  benefit  myself. 
Should  I  be  permitted  to  work  out  this  portion  of  my 
programme  with  the  facility  expected,  I  likewise 
cherish  the  hope  of  being  present  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  in  autumn  next,  as  I  was 
at  that  of  the  South  Kensington,  in  May  last,  as  well 
as  on  different  occasions  at  four  subsequent  periods. 

I  trust  that  by  the  foregoing  sketch  of  what  I  pro- 
pose, my  friends  and  patrons  will  see  that  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  rest  on  my  oars,"  but  to  devote  myself 
earnestly  to  the  prosecirtiorr  of  my  editorial  work,  as 
well  as  to  the  perpetual  collection  of  "  grist  to  the 
mill  " — a  very  necessary  ingredient  in  the  success  of 
anj'  enter  prise. 

IMy  special  attention  havitrg  been  repeatedly  di- 
rected to  the  sanilary  condition  of  certain  districts  in 
our  city,  as  well  as  to  certain  towns  in  Ireland  wherein 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  something  fearful,  I  shall, 
with  redoubled  exertions,  return  to  my  examinatiorrs 
of  such  localities;  arrd,  where  language  may  fail  to 
convey  an  aderprate  idea  of  their  state,  I  shall  have 
recourse  to  the  additionally  powerful  aid  of  illustra- 
tions. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  1  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
the  completion  of  two  most  important  structures  in 
this  city — the  one  associated  with  the  hallowed  me- 
morif's  of  the  past  of  our  national  histor\v  and  religion, 
and  the  other  with  the  fntur-e  of  instrrretiori  and 
amusement  eombined.  I  shall  not  here  dwell  on  the 
particulars  of  these  works,  or  the  various  circum- 
stances conr:ecled  with  their  development  (which  are 
elaborately  treated  in  the  present  number),  but  I  may 
state  that  I  have  arrariged  for  presentation  herein 
at  an  early  date — po.ssildy  next  issue  — of  a  bearrti- 
fully  executed  woodcut,  showirig  the  principal 
leatur-es  of  restoration  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
(others  to  follow),  and,  shortly  after,  of  "  The  Exhi- 
bition Palace  arid  Wirrter  Garden."  Whatever  may 
be  the  rrature  of  certain  parties,  opinions  relative  to 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  these  undertakings,  their 
sirccessful  consummation  must  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
by  all. 

My  reserve  stock  of  other  subjects  for  illustration 
is  distinguished  for  its  plenitude  at  present,  but  as 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  continual  draw  thereon,  I 
shall  esteem  as  a  favour  the  submission  to  me  of 
photographs  or  drawirrgs  of  works  projected,  in  pro- 
gress, or  completed  respectively. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  valued 
friend,  I  propose  further  to  introduce  portraits  of 
eminerrt  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders — living  or  de- 
parted— arrd  others  distinguished  itj  the  artistic  and 
constructive  professions,  together  with  accompanying 
biographies.    For  facilitating  my  views  in  this  re- 


spect, which  I  conceive  will  prove  gratifying  to  the 
general  readers  of  the  journal,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
r-eceive  from  the  friends  of  such  parties  their  cartes 
de  visite  or  other  photographic  likenesses. 

Havitrg  now  exhait'ited  the  relation  of  my  pro- 
posed programme  for  the  current  year,  I  trust  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  for  renewed  and  additional 
sirppor't  for  this  undertaking,  which  all  the  profession 
and  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  general  prrblic,  know  to 
be  an  association  almost  inseparable  from  my  own 
identity, — and  that,  whatever  shortcomings  may 
have  taken  place,  or  however  much  I  may  have  lacked, 
or  may  still  lack,  ability  to  mainlairr  an  arduous 
position,  the  deficiency  will  be  more  than  amply  C(Uti- 
pensated  by  my  earnestness  to  secure  for  Ireland  a 
respectable  organ  of  independent  principle,  and  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  our  National  Art, 
SciKNCti;,  and  lNi>tisTRy. 

In  conclusion,  while  tendering  my  very  warmest 
acknowledgments  to  the  very  many  friends — subscri- 
bers and  advertisers — that  have  stooil  by  me  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  enabled  me  so  far  to  ensure 
the  maintenarrce  of  the  journal,  in  its  several  depart- 
ments, I  shoirld  be,  indeed,  unmindful  and  rtngrateful 
if  I  did  not  also  take  occasion  to  refer  to  the  invalu- 
able services  rendered  in  the  typographical,  the  wood 
engraving,  and  lithographing,  respectively, — the  first- 
named  especially,  involviirg  more  than  ordinary  phy- 
sical and  mental  labour,  besides  heavy  investment  of 
capital  and  other  r-esponsibilities. 

JOHN  J.  LYONS,  Architect  and  C.E., 
Proprietor  and  Editor, 

26,  Lower  Gardiner-street. 

Dublin,  15th  January,  1863. 


THE  WINTER  GARDEN  COMPETITION 
QUESTION. 

Tni3  proceerlings  of  the  arch'tects'  meeting  on  the 
3rd  irrst.,  and  the  logical  seini-nfficiul  defence  by  a 
sharehohler  of  the  decision  of  the  directors  upon 
the  designs  submitted  in  the  recent  competition,  are 
so  fully  before  our  readers,  that  it  would  be  almost 
tedious  to  dilate  upon  them  at  length — limited  space 
forbids  it  too.  Brief  comritent  by  us  is,  however, 
necessary,  and  doubtless  expected,  but  we  corrfine 
ourselves  to  the  simple  abstract  questiorrs  at  issue, 
withorrt  errterrrig  orr  that  of  the  integrity  and  "  re- 
spectability "  of  the  committee, — which  nobody 
could,  or  ever  did  doubt.  Some  of  the  competing 
architects  complain  that  first  the  committee  itrisleJ 
thern  by  fnrrrishing  iirstructions  impossible  to  be 
conrplied  with  ;  that  for  a  corrsiileralrle  time  they 
lirroyed  six  of  therrr  rrp  with  false  hopes  of  success  ; 
that  finally,  after  putting  those  six  to  mirch  extra 
trorible  and  loss  of  time,  they  shelve  the  claims  of 
five  in  tolo,  refuse  to  award  the  proffered  prenriums 
at  (ill,  Intt  select  the  sixth  design  as  "  nearest  to 
their  reqrriiemenls,"  iirstructing  the  author  to  alter 
and  ainend,  and  in  trade  parlance  "  giving  him 
the  job,"  his  estimate  for  carrying  out  the  design 
"  curtailed  of  nrany  fair  pro|iiirtion9,"  being  irr  ex- 
cess of  the  stipulated  anronnt  by  £5,000  I  Others 
again  say  that  their  desiiins  did  give  the  required 
'acconrmodatiott,  ami  within  the  cost,  as  guaranteed 
by  estimates  ftorir  firms  of  undoubted  experience 
arrd  respectability 

0:ie  of  the  six  (and  whose  design  was  in  high 
favour)  believes  that  the  architects  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  competing  orr  such  irtstructions. 

Is  there  not  something  coirrplicated  arrd  contr"a- 
dictory  in  the  above?  But  to  the  first  opirtiotts  the 
majority  itrcline. 

The  contrnittee,  through  their  spokesman  "  share- 
holder," argue,  tliat  the  architects,  irr  any  case,  did 
iwt  coritply  with  the  instructions  ;  that  they  did  not 
prove  their  "  iinpossibiliti/ ;"  that  a  competent 
member  of  their  own  iiody  drew  up  those  instructions  ; 
arrd  that  srrch  non-compliance  constituted  a  prac- 
tical terriiiriation  to  the  competition,  leuvirrg  the 
directors  to  do  as  they  thought  most  conducive  to 
the  attainrtrerit  of  their  object;  that  the  designs 
were  extravagant,  and  would  involve  ruin  on  the 
comparjy. 

The  withholding  of  the  premiums  is  attributed 
"  to  save  outlay,"  vvhei'eas  the  committee  say,  show 
us  thatyorr,  or  any  of  you,  have  a  riyht  to  them, 
and  we  shall  feel  pleasure  irr  awarding  them  ;  but 
if  we  awarded  theiir  urrder  the  circurirstances,  the 
authors  of  each  set  of  drawings  submitted  might 
make  a  legal  claitrt  against  irs  for  compensation. 

This  latter  is  hardly  probable,  if  possible  ;  and, 
everything  impartially  considered,  our  judgment 
leads  rrs  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  «eco/(r/ competition  liurited  to  the  six,  aird  the 
premiums  aiourded  to  the  two  best  plans. 

It  is  really  larrrerrtable  to  see  so  much  time, 
talerrt,  labour,  and  money  expended  on  a  myth  ! 

To  say  the  least,  the  decisiort  is  more  distinguislied 
for  diplomatic  caution  in  avoidirrg  legal  responsi- 
bility, than  for  a  desire,  by  vvuiving  teclinicalities,  to 
perforin  a  moral  duty.  Which  would  have  been  tliti 
most  volitic  *    Tinte  will  answer. 
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THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND 
WINTEK  GARDEN. 

IMPORTANT  MKETING  OF  AKCHITECTS. 

(Specially  reported  for  ike  Dublin  Builder.^ 
A  MicETiNG  of  some  thirty  members  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  was  held  in  the  Antient  Concert 
Koonis  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  insf.,  "  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  collective 
expression  of  opinion  respecting  the  extraordinary 
course  adopted  towards  the  competitors  by  the  direc- 
tory of  the  above  project,  and  to  adopt  such  steps — 
either  by  re-organizing  the  Irish  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, or  forming  an  Architectural  Association  — as 
shall  in  future  avert  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of 
such  results  as  those  arising  from  the  Winter  Garden 
Competition." 

At  two  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Jacob  Owen,  Esq.  (late  architect  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland). 

Messrs.  Carson,  M'Curdy,  and  R.  Carroll  acted  as 
honorary  secretaries  to  the  meeting.  Letters  of  apo- 
logy were  read  from  Mr.  W.  Fogarty,  of  Limerick  ; 
Me.-isrs.  Boyd  and  Batt,  of  Belfast  and  Derry ;  Mr. 
Deane,  Merrion-street ;  and  Mr.  J.  Lanyon,  Belfast. 
Amongst  those  present  were — Messrs.  James  Owen, 
Murray,  M'Carthy,  Ashlin,  Carson,  M  Curdy,  Carroll, 
Geoghegan,  Montgomery,  Butler,  Papworth,  Bourke, 
Ferguson,  Welland,  Bell,  jun.,  Magnire,  Buriie,  Drew, 
Farrell,  Astley  T.  Owen,  Campbell,  Franklin,  R. 
Turner,  T.  Turner,  Barre,  Lee,  Lyons  (proprietor  and 
editor  of  Dublin  Builder),  &c. 

Mr.  W.  Murray,  in  moving  the  first  resolution, 
(wliich  with  all  the  others  subsequently  propo.sed  will 
be  found  at  length  in  our  advertising  columns)  said, 
that  the  present  meeting  was  convened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
system  of  professional  competition  existing  in  public 
bodies,  and  more  particularly  with  regard  to  compe- 
tition for  the  building  of  the  new  Winter  Palace.  The 
commissioners  interested  in  that  project  had  laid  down 
a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
furnishing  of  plans  and  specitications,  which  in  no 
one  instance  were  strictly  conformed  to.  There  was 
a  general  impression  amongst  the  profession  that 
competition  was  not  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  public  might  expect.  In  almost  every  instance 
the  prescribed  regulations  with  regard  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  were  broken  through.  For  instance,  I 
it  was  said  the  designs  were  to  be  in  Indian  ink, 
whereas  they  were  almost  all  coloured.  ,i,'35,000  was 
the  sum  estimated  for  the  work,  and  that  was  broken 
through,  on  the  assumption  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  building  executed  for  that.  It  was  neces- 
sary the  profession  should  adopt  some  rule  with  regard 
to  committees,  who,  not  thoroughly  understanding 
■what  they  required,  met  together  as  judges  of  com- 
petitive plans. 

The  Chairman — Do  yon  mean  a  rule  for  the  infor- 
mation of  competing  candidates? 

Mr.  Murray — Certainly  :  some  information  should 
be  given  to  guide  them.  The  system  at  present  was 
very  bad.  Committees,  necessarily  ignorant  of  such 
matters,  were  called  on  to  decide  respecting  plans, 
without  any  professional  assistance. 

Mr.  M'Curdy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that 
Mr.  Murray  had  fully  explained  the  grievances  of  the 
profession,  and  the  position  in  which  the  members 
were  occasionally  placed  by  building  committees.  The 
plans  sent  in  by  Irish  architects  for  the  new  Winter 
Palace  were  creditable  to  the  country.  They  were 
creditable  to  England  as  well.  The  response  was 
most  liberal  on  every  side;  and  it  certainly  appeared 
to  him  the  profession  deserved  a  little  better  from  the 
committee  than  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the 
plans  had  been  received. 

Mr.  Maguire — Do  you  know  on  what  terms  the 
plans  were  accepted  ? 

Mr.  M'Curdy — I  cannot  say  positively. 

l\Ir.  Thomas  Turner  said  they  were  all  agreed  that 
the  committee  referred  to  should  have  adopted  a  course 
that  would  have  preserved  firmness  in  the  system  of 
compel ition.  The  matter  more  or  less  Lay  with  the 
competitors  themselves.  From  experience  they  were 
aware  that  building  committees  were  generally  very 
unreasonable  in  their  demands  on  the  profession.  No 
matter  how  unreasonable  those  demands  might  be,  he 
regretted  to  say  they  found  too  ready  a  response  from 
the  profession.  Committees  would  propose  conditions 
still  more  ignoble  and  degrading  to  professional  men, 
if  they  found  competition  notwithstanding.  To  defeat 
such  an  object,  whenever  unreasonable  terms  were 
proposed,  professional  men  should  decline  to  compete. 
So  long  as  gentlemen  complied  with  unreasonable 
conditions,  they  would  be  repeated.  It  consequently 
lay  with  members  of  the  profession  themselves  to 
protect  their  interests.  A  code  of  laws,  drawn  up  by 
the  profession,  might  not,  perhap.s,  influence  public 
bodies,  but  they  could,  nevertheless,  act  independently 
by  not  competing  whenever  unfair  terms  were  pro- 
posed. As  he  before  stated,  so  long  as  unreasonable 
terms  were  complied  with  by  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, they  would  be  repeated. 


Mr.  Carson — The  profession  might  arrange  amongst 
themselves  when  to  compete,  or  not  compete,  as  they 
thought  proper.  If  plans  were  advertised,  and  un- 
reasonable conditisns  proposed,  they  might  not  com- 
pete. 

The  Chairman — If  disapproved  of  by  the  profession, 
the  members  thereof  might  decline  competing. 

Mr.  Carson  said  he  was  sure  every  respectable 
member  of  the  profession  would  belong  to  an  institute 
having  such  an  object.  He  considered  such  an  insti- 
tute should  be  establi.slied  for  the  guidance  of  the  pro- 
fession. Members  of  the  profession  could  write  to 
the  secretary  of  such  an  institute,  and  receive  advice, 
under  certain  circumstances. 

The  Chairman — Is  any  gentleman  aware  whether 
steps  were  taken  by  the  London  architects  with  re- 
ference to  competition  under  such  circumstances? 

Mr.  Carson — I  don't  think  they  have  taken  any 
steps  in  the  London  Institute. 

Sir.  R.  Carroll — Most  of  the  English  architects  do 
not  compete  except  in  very  important  cases. 
Tlie  resolution  was  carried  nem.  dls. 
Jlr.  C.  Geoghegan  considered  competitors  in  the 
case  of  the  Winter  Palace  could  obtain  redress,  by 
respectfully  protesting  against  the  decision  of  the 
committee.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  give  the  proposed  premiums  it 
there  was  a  resolution  to  that  eflfect  on  behalf  of  the 
profession. 

Mr.  R.  Carroll  proposed  the  ne.xt  resolution,  and 
said  that,  as  one  of  the  competitors,  he  wished  to 
state  what  their  case  against  the  committee  was. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  twenty-five  gentlemen 
competed,  at  an  expenditure  of  £150  and  X200,  for 
the  mere  premiums  of  £~b  and  £150,  which  had 
been  ofl'ered.  They  competed  for  success.  They  had 
not,  however,  a  fair  competition.  The  directors 
threw  all  the  original  designs  aside,  and  received  de- 
signs on  different  conditions,  increasing  the  cost  by 
£5,000,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  accommodation 
required.  'J'he  design  which  was  to  be  carried  out, 
and  which  Mr.  Jones  was  at  present  preparing  a 
specification  for,  would  cost  £40,000  —£5,000  over 
the  stipulated  sum.  The  accommodation  given  by 
the  accepted  plan  was  not  at  all  equal  to  some  of  the 
designs  which  the  authors  were  prepared  to  carry  out 
for  £35,000.  The  new  designs  had  been  selected 
without  any  competition,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
I  them  the  directors  had  the  advantage  of  studying  all 
the  other  designs  for  weeks.  It  was  understood  that, 
to  save  outlay,  the  directors  adopted  this  course; 
but  why  should  twenty-five  men  sacrifice  froin 
£2,000  to  £3,000  in  preparing  their  drawings,  in 
addition  to  an  equal  sum  to  compen-sate  them  for  loss 
of  time.  lie  had  spent  £80  in  the  preparation  of  his 
design,  and  another  competitor  nearly  £200.  It  was 
not  a  fair  course  to  adofit  towards  the  competitors. 
He  considered  there  shouM  be  a  new  competition  on 
the  altered  conditions.  Further,  he  would  say,  that 
the  committee  having  issued  instructions  to  architects 
inconsistent  in  themselves,  they  should  be  made  to 
pay  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  put  the  competitors 
to  in  the  first  competition,  and  that  the  premiums 
should  be  divided  amongst  those  best  entitled  to  re- 
ceive them.  If  there  was  any  doubt  im  the  subject 
the  competitors  could  settle  the  matter  am.ongst  them- 
selves. He  considered  the  directors  had  no  right  to 
institute  a  new  competition,  because,  forsooth,  the}" 
found  their  first  instructions  were  inconsistent,  and 
could  not  be  carried  out.  They  ought  to  pay  for  that 
mistake.  They  were  not  acting  in  the  dark.  They 
had  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  profession  in  drawing  up  their  instructions.  The 
competitors  were  compelled  to  go  to  a  certain  ex- 
pense, which  he  considered  the  directors  ought  to 
remunerate  them  for.  As  to  the  question  respecting 
the  colouring  of  the  design  he  would  not  refer  to  it, 
as  it  did  not  bear  directly  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

Mr.  J.  Owen  (architect  and  engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland)  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  painful  that  the  profession  should 
be  brought  into  collision  with  a  portion  of  the  public. 
They  ought  to  provide  a  remedy  to  meet  such  griev- 
ances for  the  future — a  sort  of  tribunal  before  which 
such  matters  could  be  brought  for  settlement.  Un- 
fortunately situated  as  they  were  in  Ireland,  it  was 
difficult  to  get  together,  on  ordinary  occasions,  an 
assembly  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  when  they 
could  express  their  opinion  on  any  question  affecting 
their  interest.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  there 
was  some  professional  tribunal  to  which  they  could 
appeal.  One  of  the  most  desirable  objects  to  which 
they  could  now  direct  their  attention  was  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  tribunal.  With  reference  to  the  competi- 
tion for  the  building  of  the  new  Winter  Palace  there 
could  be  only  one  opinion  —  namely,  that  the  directors 
had  made  a  fearful  mistake.  They  had  put  them- 
selves into  a  false  position  before  the  public.  They 
found  out  that  what  they  wanted  they  could  not  get 
for  the  stiiiulated  sum,  and  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
coup their  funds  by  refusing  fair  competition  to  com- 
petitors well  entitled  to  receive  it.  The  minor  point 
of  •olouring,  or  not  colouring  designs,  was  not  worth 


dwelling  on  ;  but  there  were  many  designs  there  of  a 
high  class  of  merit,  and  there  were  several  would 
have  given  the  committee  all  the  required  accommo- 
dation, and  have  afforded  a  building  of  which  the 
directors  might  welt  feel  proud.  The  directors  ought 
to  have  known  beforehand,  that  what  they  wanted 
could  not  be  had  for  the  money,  and  it  was  very  bad 
taste  of  them  to  receive  the  designs  of  twenty-five 
gentlemen,  and  then  act  in  the  manner  they  had  done. 
Practically  they  had  said  to  the  competitors,  "  We 
have  put  impossible  conditions  before  you,  you  have 
not  fulfilled  impossible  conditions,  and  we  will  not 
pay  the  premium"  That  was  the  state  of  the  case 
between  the  profession  and  the  directors;  bevond 
that  expression  of  opinion  on  the  present  occasion 
there  was  no  practical  remedy.  It  was  suggested 
they  might  establish  a  legal  case  against  the  di- 
rectors, but  he  doubted  whether  they  could  be  made 
legall}'  responsible. 

The  Chairman  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  Jlr. 
Carroll  had  collected  data  well  calculated  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  directors.  It  was  almost  desiralde 
they  should  adopt  some  course  in  order  to  induce  the 
directors  either  to  give  the  premiums,  or  compensa- 
tion independent  of  the  premiums.  He  was  sure 
they  would  see  the  gross  injustice  to  the  profession  in 
the  course  they  had  adopted. 

Mr.  Carroll  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  directors  were 
given  to  understand,  by  their  legal  adviser,  that  if 
they  gave  premiums  to  the  authors  of  designs  nut 
conforming  to  the  condili.ms,  that  then  every  one  of 
the  twenty-five  competitors  would  have  a  case  against 
them.  Even  if  they  did  pay  the  premiums  they  were 
not  acting  fairiy  towards  the  profes.sion.  The  sums 
offered  in  premiimis,  £150  and  £75,  were  not  suflicieut, 
but  they  ought  to  divide  a  much  larger  sum  amongst 
the  competitors. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  would  be  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in  wliich  th.  y  were  in- 
volved, by  paying  the  premium,  for  it  was  a  most 
discreditable  transaction. 

Mr.  Geoghegan  said  it  was  better  to  refuse  the 
premiums. 

Mr.  T.  Turner  said  it  appeared  to  him  the  only 
means  of  remedy  they  had  would  be  a  new  competi- 
tion. If  the  committee  had  departed  from  their  con- 
ditions, did  they  not  nullify  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  make  a  new  coiupetition  the  only  remedy?  It 
appeared  to  him  that  was  a  point  for  consideration. 

INIr.  Cat  roll — I  don't  think  we  have  any  legal 
remedy. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

l\lr.  Geogliegan  proposed  the  next  resolution. 

Mr.  Carson  seconded  it. 

Mr.  Barre  proposed  the  next  resolution,  and  con- 
ceived tliat  it  was  the  duly  of  the  meeting  to  infornj 
the  directors  that  they  were  determined  to  protect  the 
public  as  well  as  themselves  from  the  consequences 
which  were  pointed  out  in  the  resolution.  A  variety 
of  abuses  had  crept  into  the  system  of  competitions 
in  this  country.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  one  of  the  speakers  as  to  the  non-importance  of 
colouring,  vei-sus  line-drawing.  Men  who  were  pro- 
fessionally uneducated  found  it  difficult  to  form  a  just 
comparison  between  two  designs,  one  of  which  was 
coloured  and  the  other  a  line-drawing.  They  were 
generally  led  away  by  pictures,  and  the  very  fact  of 
putting  that  proviso  in  their  printed  instructions,  that 
all  the  designs  wera  to  be  line-drawings,  or  shaded 
merely  in  Indian  ink,  showed  that  the  directors  were 
aware  of  it  themselves.  Another  abuse  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  system  of  competitions  was  the  way 
in  which  time  was  treated.  In  some  recent  competi- 
tions, architects  were  told  their  plans  must  be  sent 
within  a  certain  time.  In  one  case  he  had  seen  the 
secretary  on  the  subject,  and  asked  him  was  it  possible 
to  obtain  an  extension,  the  time  being  too  short,  and 
the  secretary  told  him  no  extension  could  be  allowed  ; 
yet,  within  a  few  days  of  the  appointed  time,  and 
when  his  plans  were  all  finished,  he  was  told  the  time 
had  been  extended. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Butler  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
observed  that,  though  not  himself  a  competitor,  he 
sincerely  sympathized  with  the  twenty-five  gentle- 
men who  had  been  so  treated. 

Mr.  James  Owen  proposed  that  for  the  future  pro- 
tection of  the  profession  at  large  the  meeting  should 
forthwith  undertake  the  re-organization  and  revival 
of  the  Irish  Institute  of  Architects,  or  the  formation 
of  some  similar  body,  and  th,U  a  committee  be  formed 
to  consider  how  this  object  could  best  be  eflfected,  and 
report  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  profession  at  large, 
at  which  the  rules,  by-laws,  &c.,  could  be  discussed 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  the  Dublin  Builder,  said  he 
felt  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution  sub- 
stantially, believing  that  it  might  be  capable  of  some 
modification  as  suggested.  As  he  had  set  forth  his 
views  in  relation  to  this  subject  comprehensively  in 
another  capacity,  it  would  be  superfluous  on  his  part 
to  enter  into  further  explanations ;  however,  he  had 
had  opportunities  which,  perhaps,  others  had  not,  of 
judging  of  the  necessity  for  some  representative  body 
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for  the  profession  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  En;j;land  and 
Scotland.  Last  July  lie  attended  a  conference  of 
members  of  their  profession  in  London,  and  he  heard 
a  slur  cast  in  no  measured  terms  upon  the  Irish  archi- 
tects because  they  had  no  representative  body.  He 
believed  the  feeling  of  those  in  the  place  to  which  he 
alluded  was,  that  they  would  be  most  willing  to  co- 
operate with  any  institution  or  association  that  might 
be  formed  witli  this  object  in  Ireland.  He  made  tlie 
acquaintance  of  some  gentlemen  there  who  were 
willing  to  co-operate  with  their  professional  brethren 
here  as  far  as  possible.  Willi  reference  to  the  Winter 
Garden,  he  had  had  opportunities  of  learning  what 
the  precise  nature  of  the  decision  of  the  committee  was 
better  than  some  gentlemen.  After  an  article  relative 
thereto  a|ipeared  in  the  DuBt-lN  Buii.DEit,  a  report  of 
the  committee  was  placed  in  his  hands  It  was  a 
cleverly  drawn  document,  evidently  the  work  of  a 
gentleman  of  high  legal  attainments.  He  had  heard 
all  that  was  said  that  day  in  reference  to  the  competi- 
tion, and  individually  his  sympathies  were  in  favour 
of  the  profession;  but  he  thought  there  might  be 
something  to  be  said  by  the  others  too,  which  would 
form  a  subject  for  public  comment,  and  that  shortly 
he  might  have  to  deal  with  it  in  another  capacity. 
As  to  the  formation  of  an  institute,  he  would  be  happy 
to  give  his  time  and  exertions  to  forward  it  in  every 
possible  way. 

On  the  motion  of  IMr.  Carroll  it  was  resolved  to 
publish  the  resolutions  in  certain  journals  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  secretaries. 

A  short  discussion  took  place  whether  copies  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting,  or  such  of  them  as 
referred  to  the  Winter  Garden  Competition,  should  be 
sent  to  the  directors  or  not.  It  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined that  no  communication  should  be  sent,  as  the 
proceedings  would  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  to 
which  the  directors  had  access. 

i\Ir.  James  Owen  was  then  called  to  the  second 
chair,  when  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded 
to  the  former  chairman,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated.   

In  a  few  days  after  the  above  meeting  took  place, 
the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  daily 
contemporary,  and  being  suhsequently  addressed  to 
us,  we  give  it  insertion  as  a  semi  official  reply,  doubt- 
less, to  the  architects'  complaints:  — 

TO  TUB  EDITOlt  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BHII.DKR. 

Sir,  — I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  In-iefly  review 
the  position  which  the  competing  architects  in  this 
matter  have  assumed,  as  evidenced  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  on  Saturday  last,  and  to  state 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  our  directors  to 
the  shareholders  in  this  company. 

In  discussing  this  question,  I  shall  not  rely  upon 
the  position  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  com- 
prise the  directory  ;  but,  when  I  state  it  comprises 
amongst  its  most  active  members  tlie  Uuke  of  Leinster, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  and  Sir.  Wm.  Dargan, 
I  do  think  the  public  will  he  slow  to  believe  that,  at 
at  the  hands  of  such  men,  an  injustice  could  be  done 
to  any  person ;  and  I  hope  to  prove  to  you,  sir,  and 
to  the  public,  that  these  architects  have  nothing  to 
complain  of,  exceiit  "  a  disappointment,"  which  is 
attributable  alone  to  their  own  acts  and  indiscretion. 

This  company,  with  its  limited  capital  of  £,00,OI)C, 
proposes  to  erect  extensive  buildings,  to  form  orna- 
mental gardens,  and  to  execute  such  works  as  will 
render  their  property  attractive  to  the  public.  To 
men  with  such  practical  minds  as  Air.  (jninness,  Mr. 
Dargan,  &c.,  the  apportionment  of  this  capital  be- 
came evidently  a  matter  of  importance;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  much  consideration,  a  sum  of  4.'3o,0U0 
was  allocated  for  expenditure  on  the  buildings  alone, 
while  the  residue  of  the  capital  was  applicable  to  the 
other  i-equiremeiits  of  the  company. 

The  expenditure  on  the  buildings  having  been  thus 
limited,  the  dii-ectors,  with  the  hope  of  obtaiidng 
suitable  designs,  submitted  same  to  public  competi- 
tion, and  ofi'ered  i.'2'25  as  prizes  for  the  two  plans 
which  would  most  etl'ectively  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  company;  and,  to  prevent  any  misconcep- 
tion, they  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  their  ad- 
vising engineer,  printed  instructions  for  the  guidance 
of  competing  architects;  and  whieli  instructions  con- 
tain this  important  condition — "  'I'hat  the  expenditure 
on  the  buihliiigs  and  winter  ganlen  should  not  exceed 
£35,000,  and  that  parties  sending  in  plans  should  be 
in  a  position  to  pi-ove  that  their  designs  could  be 
properly  executed  for  that  sum.'" 

Twenty-five  designs  wei'e  the  response  to  this 
public  appeal,  and  were  submitted  to  the  board,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditiori  that  they  couhl  be  executed  for 
X35,000.  Six  of  these  plans  were  provisionally 
selected  as  the  most  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and 
then  the  entire  lot  were  sent  to  a  commmittee  of 
selection,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Leirrater,  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  Beirjamin  L.  Guinness,  Thomas 
Vance,  and  G.  Sanders.  The  meetings  of  that  com- 
mittee were  extended  over  many  weeks.  They  ex- 
amined architect!?,  builders,  and  measurers;  but,  I 
cannot  more  clearly  describe  their  proceedings  tharr 
fcv  taking  the  following  abstract  from  the  written  te- 
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port  of  that  committee,  which  is  open  to  every  share- 
holder', viz.  : — 

"  This  committee  finds  that  printed  directions  were 
given  by  the  board  to  all  those  who  proposed  to  sub- 
mit competitive  designs  for  the  Exhibition  Palace 
and  Winter  Gaideir  Buildings,  clearly  specifying  aird 
describing  therein  the  buildings,  the  accommodation, 
and  the  rcquirenrents  of  the  comparry,  and  stating, 
amongst  other  matters,  that  the  '  expenditure  on  the 
Buildings  and  ^\'inler  Garden  should  not  exceed 
£35,000,  and  that  parties  sending  in  designs  be  in  a 
position  to  pi-ove  that  their  plans  could  be  executed 
for  that  amount,'  and  the  directors  by  that  document 
I'eserved  to  themselves  '  the  right  to  reject  all  designs 
without  a  premium  if  considered  by  them  unsuitable.' 
Your  conrmittee,  in  considering  the  matters  to  them 
I'ettirred,  have  felt  bound  in  justice  alike  to  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  competing  architects  to  keep  promi- 
ninently  in  their  view  these  specific  instructions  and 
conditions  subject  to  which  these  designs  have  been 
subnritted.  Your  committee  feel  that  before  report- 
ing the  opinion  an<l  conclusions  to  which  they  have 
unanimousl3'  arrived,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  briefly 
state  the  course  of  proceedings  which  they  adopted 
during  the  inquiry,  and  your  committee  therefore  re- 
port that  in  the  trrst  place  they  carefully  considered 
the  details  of  the  si.x  designs  provisionally  selected 
and  refen-ed  to  them  ;  and  with  the  object  of  enabling 
your  committee  to  form  an  opinion  upon  theappro.xi- 
rrrrate  expeirse  of  carrying  each  of  these  designs  rnto 
execution,  they  applied  directly  to  the  authors  of 
these  designs,  who  appeared  separately  and  personally 
betbre  your  committee,  and  in  repl)'  to  the  questions 
by  your  committee,  explained  the  general  character 
of  the  proposed  buildings,  and  materials  to  be  used 
in  their  erection,  and  the  probable  expen.-.e  thereof 
This  proceeding  appeared  to  your  sub-coirrmittee  to 
be  the  most  justand  reasonable  towards  the  authors  of 
these  deRigii.-,  as  it  allorded  to  them  every  facility  for 
bringing  the  details  of  their  respi  ctive  plans  before 
your  comnrittee,  and  of  pi-oving  the  probable  expense 
of  carryirrg  them  into  execution.  Your  committee 
having  carefully  considered  the  statenrents  made  by 
the  author's  of  these  six  de,^igns  and  other  evidence  ob- 
talneil  by  your  coirrmittee,  are  unarrimously  of  opinion 
that  none  <jf  the>e  six  designs  so  referred  for  their 
con.sideratiou  could  be  executed  for  the  sum  of 
£35,1100,  or  for  any  sum  aiiproximating  that  amount, 
with  such  m.iteriuls  as  your  committee  could  recom- 
mend or  the  board  appi'ove  of ;  and  thcr'efore  your 
committee  unaiumou.sly  report  that  in  their  opinion 
none  of  these  six  designs  are  entitled  to  either  of  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  board  of  directors.  Your  com- 
mittee having  thus  ascertained  that  irone  of  these  six 
designs  could  be  properly  executed  for  the  sum  linrited 
by  the  directors,  next  considered  the  r'enrainder  of 
the  plans  submitted  for  competition,  some  of  which 
appeared  to  your  committee  to  [lossess  considerable 
merit;  but  your  committee,  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation, are  of  o|)inioir  that  none  of  the  designs  pos- 
sessing merit  could  be  executed  for  the  sum  limited 
by  the  board,  and  that  there  is  not  oire  among  them 
which  they  could  r'ecomuiend  the  board  to  adopt,  nor 
one  to  which  they  could  recommend  the  directors  to 
award  cither  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  company." 

To  a  commonplace  person  like  me,  v>ho  has  had  no 
experience  in  brick  and  mortar,  the  pecuniary  limit 
of  £35,000  appears  the  most  important  element  even 
for  the  consideration  of  competing  architects,  but  in 
the  present  case  the  £  s.  d.  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pletely overhioked  by  these  gentlemen  as  unworthy  of 
notice.  To  state  that  none  of  these  six  designs  could 
be  executed  for  any  sum  apirroximating  to  £35,000 
is  a  ndld  expression,  as  it  is  a  fact  that,  after  care''ul 
nieasni'ements  and  estimates,  it  apjieared  that  these 
six  designs  woirld  respectively  require  ait  expcnditnr'e 
ranging  from  £95,000  to  £G0,0()0.  Peidiaps  one  or 
two  might  be  executed  with  inferior  and  perishable 
materials  for  £50,000,  but  they  all  would  requ're  an 
outlay  rrruch  beyond  the  resources  of  the  company  or 
the  pecuniary  limit  of  the  board.  I  shall  not  discuss 
here  the  merits  of  these  plans,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
designs.  To  us,  as  shareholders,  they  were  worthless, 
and  if  our  directory  had  not  the  firmness  to  reject 
them  all,  this  company  would  have  been  ruined,  and 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of 
trust  to  those  wdio,  relying  with  confidence  on  their 
honour  and  public  character,  bad  placed  their  money 
in  their  hands. 

But  Mr.  Carson,  Mr.  Carroll,  and  their  friends 
exclaim,  "  We  have  incurred  much  expense  in  the 
prepar'ation  of  these  designs,  and  the  board  should 
have  awarded  the  premiums  of  £225  to  some  of  us." 
I  ask  those  gentlemen,  to  whom  should  the  |irize  be 
paid?  If  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  £95,000 
design,  the  projector  of  the  £70,000  would  condemn 
the  decision  as  unjust,  and  declare  that  he  could  have 
produced  a  better  article  for  the  same  sum  ;  and  then, 
if  the  £70,000  plan  be  selected,  the  £G0,000  will  put 
forth  a  similar  plea,  and  contend  that  he  kept  down 
his  expenditure  with  the  hope  of  meeting  "  the  pub- 
lished conditions,"  while,  sir,  if  the  £60,000  pr-oject 
be  chosen,  then  I,  as  a  shareholder,  protest  against  the 
injustice  of  paying  £150  for  a  design  which,  lo  us,  as 


shareholders,  is  worthless,  and  I  do  think,  sir,  you  and 
the  public  will  admit  that,  of  all  these  claims  and 
positions,  the  shareholders'  alone  is  just  and  eqnilahle. 

It  is  true,  we  have  beeir  told  by  the  cmnpeting 
architects  (hat  evidence  was  iiroduced  to  prove  the 
expense  of  their  designs,  and  that  some  of  them,  with 
slight  modifications,  might  have  been  safely  adopted. 
In  reply  to  this  statement  I  shall  only  observe  that 
the  same  plausible  argument  was  put  forth  in  favour 
of  a  plan  which  would  cost  at  least  £95,000,  but,  for- 
tunately for  us  shai'eholders,  mere  statements  or  irr'c- 
sponsible  evidence  were  not  accepted,  and  competitors 
were  required  to  sustain  their  case  by  "  figures" 
before  gentlemen  who,  from  long  experierice,  were 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  duty  entrusted  to  them. 
To  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  forming  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  the  shareholders  in  this  company 
are  deeply  indebted  for  the  time  and  care  bestowed 
upon  tlie  minute  investigatiorr  of  these  matters,  and 
for  the  firmness  manifested  by  them  in  the  protection 
of  their  interests. 

To  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  failure  of  this 
competition  attributable?  Has  it  been  caused  by  a 
vicious  system  of  competition  introduced  by  architects 
themselves,  under  which  competitive  designs  are  pre- 
pared, regai'dless  of  "  the  pecuniary  limit,"  and  with 
the  hope  of  thus  getting  in  the  wedge,  after  wliicli 
the  design  is  shorn  by  degrees  of  its  fair  pi'oporiii.ns, 
and  untimely  results  in  some  poor,  meagre  building, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  original  conceptiim  ? 
Such  a  practice  cannot  be  justified,  plow  far  it  has 
been  adopted  in  the  present  competition  I  leave  the 
public  to  judge. 

-A.S  a  shareholder  in  this  company,  I  might  with 
justice  complain  of  the  competing  architects,  who, 
having  been  invited  to  submit  plans  which  couM  be 
executed  for  £35,000,  produced  costly  and  fanciful 
designs,  which,  to  us,  are  useless.  Thus  valualde 
time  has  been  wasted,  the  pulilic  misled,  our  shares 
depreciated,  and  our  property  injured.  But  as  com- 
plaints are  generally  fruitless,  I  shall  onl}',  in  conclu- 
sion, express  a  hope  that  this  '•  Winter  Garden  Com- 
petition" may  result  in  estalilishing  "an  institute  of 
architects,"  and  that  then  "  a  sy.-tem"  may  be 
abidished,  which,  in  the  disguise  of  competition,  is  so 
prejudicial  to  the  iirterests  of  the  public,  and  of  your 
obedient  servar:t, 

January,  1803.  A  SiiARriiioLDKi:. 


LEINSTER-LAWN  v.  STEPHEN'S-GREEN  FOli 
THE  ALBERT  MEMORIAL. 

So  much  discussion  has  pi-evailed  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  opening  of  Stephen' s-Green  as  a  iiublic 
park,  and  the  placing  of  the  Albert  (Irish)  Memorial 
therein,  as  a  central  and  imposing  feature,  and  so 
many  eminent  opinions  have  been  elicited  in  its 
favour,  w  bile  as  many  equally  eminent  pr'evail  against 
it,  that  we  are  scarcely  surprised  that  a  third  party  in 
the  person  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  difficult}',  should,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  fableil  dispute  over  "  the  oyster,"  step 
in  and  claim  the  [irize  for  himself.  That  the  pithlic 
is  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  the  Green — that  the 
pi'ess  almost  without  exception  desiies  it — not  for  the 
interests  of  one  section  of  the  corrrmunity  to  the 
detriment  of  another,  but  general  advantage,  and 
that  common  sense  and  every  ])riiiciple  of  justice — 
nay,  humanity — ratify  the  desire,  is  now  almost 
beyond  controvei'sy ;  yet  withal,  an  imaginary  de- 
terioration (d'  property  as  a  con.sequcnce  of  the  humbly 
clad  members  of  society  being  conceded  admission 
even  under  restrictions  within  its  "  hallowed  pre- 
cincts," is  the  barrier  (only  temporary  we  hope)  to 
the  attainment  of  a  cherished  object.  What  a  bug- 
bear !  How  fallacious  to  vociferate  about  "  invasion 
of  private  rights"  and  pi-operty — this  dreaded  intru- 
sion on  the  privacy  and  the  dignity  of  a  few  iihilaii- 
thropic  (?)  purse  proud  potentates!  Centralization 
atrd  exclusion  principles  have  been  ever  too  pi'omi- 
rrent  in  the  councils  of  the  Society,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  adding  anothei  to 
its  marry  acquired  laui'els  of  that  ctdoru',  Por  a 
memorial,  on  which  £G00  is  to  be  expended,  anil  a 
"  national  memorial  "  mor'eover,  the  lawn,  as  a  site, 
would  be  too  confined  and  unsuitable.  If  the  Society 
desire  to  beautify  its  lawn,  and  set  otf  to  advantage 
its  recently  erected  ugly  bitilding.s,  it  ought  to  look 
to  its  own  exchequer  for  the  wherewith,  but  not  lo 
the  united  contributions  of  the  general  |Miblic,  against 
which  it  will  surely  close  its  gates,  allowing  only 
(unless  upon  stated  occasions,  and  by  grace  especial) 
a  peep  through  a  gaunt,  tasteless  railing  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum.  Might  not  some  sapient  member 
happily  suggest  that  the  Society's  gardens  at  Glas- 
nevin,  whose  gates  were,  until  very  recently  barred 
to  the  working  man  on  his  only  day  of  rest  in  each 
week,  and  the  bolts  firmly  held  in  their  sockets  until 
wrenched  by  an  all-powerful  united  force,  would  form 
as  fitting  a  site  for  an  Albert  monument  as  the  ad- 
joining Cemetery  is  for  "  the  O'C'onnell?''  If  such 
there  be,  we  shall  hail  the  suggestion  without  sur- 
prise, all  antecedents  considered. 

B 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  15,  1863. 


PROPOSED  RE-ORGANISATION  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTE OF  IRISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Wk  (Building  Neivs)  perceive,  -with  satisfaction,  that 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  re-organisation  of  the  now 
ilcfunct  Institute  of  Irish  Architects.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Irish  Institute, 
lacliiiig  the  necessary  elements  which  constitute  the 
success  of  any  associated  body — zeal  and  imity — 
gradually  sank  into  insignificance,  and  nothing  was 
beard  of  the  institution  save  the  efforts  of  a  few 
gentlemen  who  endeavoured  to  re-organise  it.  The 
DiiBi.iJi  BuiLDF.u  expresses  its  belief  that  an  asso- 
ciation will  be  ultimately  formed.  It  appears  that 
there  is  in  hand,  in  the  bank,  £100  to  the  credit  of 
the  former  institute,  and  our  contemporary  advocates 
transferring  that  amount,  by  the  unanimous  consent 
iif  its  surviving  members,  to  the  proposed  re-organ- 
ised institute.  Whether  this  is  effected  or  not,  we 
should  hope  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  archi- 
tects and  arcliitectural  students  in  Ireland  to  form  an 
association  possessing  enough  of  capital,  and,  what  is 
more,  good  sense,  to  satisfactoiily  carry  out  its 
schemes.  The  advantages  of  architectural  societies  — 
to  the  student,  in  his  instruction,  or  to  the  qualified 
arciiitect,  for  the  extension  of  his  acquaintance  with 
his  professional  brefliren — are  too  marked  to  require 
any  observation.  Just  at  this  time,  the  Dublin  ar- 
chitects are  sutrering  from  a  want  of  united  action. 
Tlie  Dublin  Exliibiliou  Palace  and  \\'inter  Garden 
Company  some  time  ago  announced  tlicir  readiness  to 
receive  designs  for  their  new  building,  iitriM'ing  £150 
jireniium  for  the  best  plan,  and  £75  for  tlie  secomi 
best.  According  to  the  advertisement,  the  conditions 
were  that  the  designs  put  in  should  be  in  "  liuished 
lines"  or  "tinted  in  Indian  ink,"  and  that  "each 
competitor  should  be  able  to  show  that  his  design 
could  be  carried  out  for  ^£.35,000."  Twenty- four 
f  _/(ue]  architects  accepted  these  conditions,  and  a  num- 
ber of  these  designs,  of  varied  excellence,  were  sent 
in.  It  appears,  however,  that,  contrary  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  directors,  .several  coloured  drawings 
were  allowed  to  be  sent  in  ;  and  some  of  these  designs 
required,  in  order  to  carry  them  out,  the  expenditure 
of,  in  one  case,  ^150,000,  and  in  another,  £100,000. 
The  design  has,  it  appears,  been  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  author — whose  name  is  not  known  to 
liis  fellow  competitors,*  has  been  requested  to  make 
working  drawings.!  At  the  same  time,  the  drawings 
of  the  unsuccessful  architects  hive  been  politely  re- 
turned, without  any  expression  of  thanks  or  a  word 
of  explanation.  It  has  been  slated,  however — but 
we  are  not  answerable  for  its  accuracy — that  the  se- 
lected design  will  reiiuire  nearly  double  the  amount  at 
tirst  specilied.f 

This  injustice,  like  thou-sands  of  similar  ones,  will 
bring  its  benefits.  A  meeting  has  been  helil  to  con- 
sTder  the  matter,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  establishment  of  a  united  body  of 
architects  to  defend  their  mutual  interests,  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  injury  to  the  pro- 
fession. We  sincerely  hope  the  object  of  its  pro- 
moters may  be  fully  and  successfully  carried  out. 


[We  understand  that  the  fifst  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  carry  out  the  re-organisation  is  to 
take  place  next  week,  and  we  hope  to  find  every  man 
at  his  post.  The  names  of  the  members  comprising 
it  are— John  M'Curdy,  N.  Blontgomery,  W.  Murray, 
J.  H.  Owen,  T.  N.  Deane,  J.  R.  Carroll,  E.  H.  Carson, 
W.J.  Welland,  and  J.  J.  Lyons,  Esqrs.,  and  their  first 
duty  will  be  to  appoint  from  amongst  themselves  an  ef- 
ficient secretary,  who  will  go  earnestly  at  his  work,  and 
devote  ;time  to  the  preparation  of  a  well-digested 
programme  for  future  guidance.  The  proceedings  of 
tlie  committee  meetings  will,  of  course,  be  private,  but 
as  we  are  advancing  into  the  session,  we  trust  that  no 
time  will  be  lost,  and  that  we  shall  be  permitted  the 
])leasure  of  announcing  the  names  of  officers  and  all 
other  particulars  in  our  number  for  1st  pro.x.  The 
Irish  Architects  have  with  good  intentions  undertaken 
a  responsible  task,  they  must  now  go  hrward  spiritedli/, 
and  remember  that  thfir  brethren  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  are  looking  for  a  successful  consummation, 
with  nothing  less  than  which  will  they  be  satisfied. 
The  Inaugural  meeting  should  take  place  early  next 
month,  ami  be  attended  with  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  eclal. — Ed.  D.B.] 


*  Tlie  Eentlem.in  referred  to  as  "unknown  to  his  fellow 
competitors"  Ks  a  very  well  known  local  practitioner,  in  snme- 
tliii!«  over  iiioilcT.itu  practice,  viz.,  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Jones,  late 
Crtniiichai'l  and  Jones. 

t  And  it  should  bo  added,  modiflcations  and  curtailments 
likewise. 

t  This  Is  incorrect,  as  an  eminent  building  firm  has  tendered 
to  execute  Uie  work  for  i'40,000,  or  iifiW  over  the  stipalated 
altui. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

[The  following  critical  and  pointed  reflection,  both 
on  the  veracity  of  our  statements  and  our  capacity 
to  deal  orthodoxically  with  a  Cathedral  restoration 
question,  might  possibly  not  have  come  to  light 
through  the  columns  of  the  Dublin  Builder, 
were  we  either  so  infatuated  with  our  own  opinions 
as  to  deny  space  to  an  enunciation  of  opposing  prin- 
ciples, or  did  we  fear  the  result  of  a  "  candid  and 
unbiassed"  enquiry  into  the  subject  at  issue  ;  but  to 
our  respected  professional  friend  and  correspondent — 
who  is  admittedly  eminently  qualified  to  deal  with 
such  subject  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  to 
take  the  Dublin  Builder's  "  course  of  reading" 
to  task  for  inconsistencies  and  unjust  concessions  of 
"  technical  objections" — our  columns  have  been 
thrown  open  almost  to  an  indefinite  length.  While 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  Mr.  M'Carthy's  remarks 
immediately  referring  to  the  points  of  questionable 
beauty  in  some  of  the  restored  features  of  the 
Cathedral,  we,  nevertheless,  confess  that  we  are 
not  yet  persuaded  of  our  error  in  the  main,  nor 
do  we  perceive  the  force  of  his  arguments  in  many 
respects  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  what  we  saro — 
("and  seeing  is  believing") — during  our  numerous 
and  lengthened  visits  to  the  Cathedral  in  every 
stage  of  the  restoration,  does  not  correspond  with  his 
assumptions  of  what  were,  or  what  might  have  been, 
and  which  were  formed  on  theoccasions  of  recent  in- 
spections when  the  greater  portion  of  the  restorative 
works  was  all  but  complete, and  every  particle  of  the 
original  removed  or  covered  over.  This,  however,  is 
a  mere  desultory  reference  to  the  communication,  and 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  "  an  answer "  thereto, 
which — v^hatever  it  may  be  worth  in  our  corres- 
pondent's estimation — may  come  bye-and-bye. — 
Ed.  D.B.] 

Sir — A  controversy  having  arisen  between  the 
Dublin  Builder  and  other  periodicals  respect- 
ing the  architectural  merits  of  the  restoration  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  now  in  progress,  will  you 
kindly  permit  me  to  express^  my  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  with  special  reference  to  your  leading 
article  of  the  loth  ult.  In  the  first  place,  allow 
me  to  inform  you  that  the  article  by  a  "  sapient 
critic  and  correspondent  of  the  Oxford  Herald" 
first  appeared  in  the  Ecclesiologist ,  a  periodical 
which  arose  willi  the  revived  taste  for  Medioeval 
architecture  and  church  restoration,  and  which  has 
been,  from  that  hour  to  this,  tlie  most  intelligent 
and  effective  organ  of  the  movement.  It  is  con- 
ducted and  written  by  some  of  the  ripest  scholars 
and  most  learned  architectural  critics  of  the  English 
universities  ;  and  its  literary  and  scientific  character 
is  such,  that  a  writer  in  a  journal  of  more  recent 
birth  might  hesitate  before  he  decided  ofT-band  that 
its  opinions  were  a  "jumble  of  inconsistencies," 
"vapid  talk,"  and  blissful  ignorance.  The  writers 
of  the  Ecclesiologist,  too,  are  principally  not  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture, so  that  the  ready,  but  hackneyed,  reply  to  all 
unacceptable  criticism  of  "  professional  jealousy 
and  rivalry  "  cannot  apply  to  them. 

Our  immediate  business,  however,  is  an  enquiry 
into  the  real  character  of  the  "  restoration"  of  the 
venerable  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick — an  enquiry 
which  should  be  conducted  in  a  candid  and  un- 
biassed spirit,  not  carried  away  by  admiration  of 
the  princely  munificence  of  the  generous  citizen 
who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  entire  responsi- 
bility, pecuniary  and  artistic,  nor  swayed  by  "  pro- 
fessional rivalries,"  or  by  trade  interests — which  do 
sometimes  exercise  a  warping  influence  on  critics 
and  criticism — but  rather  consulting  the  higher  in- 
terests of  art,  and  keeping  truth  and  consistency 
ever  in  vievi'.  A  question  might  arise  on  the  outset 
of  the  discussion  as  to  what  a  "  restoration  "  really 
is — whether  it  means  a  re-production  of  every 
feature  good,  bad,  or  nondescri[it ;  or  a  judicious 
eclecticism,  which  would  eliminate  all  decidedly 
bad  or  incongruous  details,  and  replace  them  by 
others  in  harmony  with  the  more  perfect  parts  of  a 
building.  When  there  is  question  of  a  "restora- 
tion," one  naturally  desires  to  know  to  what  period 
in  the  architectural  history  of  an  edifice  the  resto- 
ration is  to  extend.  We  are  not  left  in  any  uncer- 
tainty in  this  respect  about  St.  Patrick's.  You 
inform  us  that  the  intention  of  Mr.  Guinness  is  "  to 
place  the  Cathedral  before  the  world  in  its  original 
state,  such  as  it  was  centuries  ago."  An  article  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal  (evidentlj'  based  on  infor- 
mation received  from  authentic  sources)  further  in- 
forms us  that  "  photographs  were  taken  of  the 


oldest  parts  of  the  structure  which  were  not  to  he 
removed,  and  careful  drawings  taken  of  others 
whicli  were  ranch  decayed.  By  close  and  careful 
investigation  it  was  fully  ascertained  what  St. 
Patrick's  was  architecturally — say  four  or  five 
hundred  years  since,  and  to  make  it  what  it  was  then, 
was  the  work  which  Mr.  Guinness  undertook  to 
accomplish.'"  Here  certainly  is  a  magnificent 
scheme  of  church  "restoration."  Every  lover  of 
mediaaval  art  must  have  been  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  beholding  St.  Patrick's  as  it  was  in  its 
"  original  state,"  or  even  "  four  or  five  centuries 
since."  A  clean  sweep,  of  oourse,  was  to  be  made 
of  the  abominations  and  trumpery  of  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  fame  of  a  Wykehara  would  have 
been  the  fitting  crown  and  reward  of  Mr.  Guinness's 
generosity  and  labours.  And  no  more  successful 
means  of  gaining  information  could  have  been 
adopted  than — firstly,  photography,  and  secondly, 
"  close  and  careful  investigation  to  ascertain  what 
St.  Patrick's  was  four  or  five  centuries  since."  For 
the  latter  purpose,  however,  according  to  "  this 
would-be  architectural  critic"  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 
a  leader  of  the  Ecclesiological  School  was  needed. 
St.  Patrick's,  like  other  cathedrals,  has  had  a  long 
history:  the  Catholic  Churchmen  and  architects 
of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  have  left 
their  marks  on  it;  so  had  the  "great  Earl  of 
Cork,"  Strafford,  Cromwell,  and  many  a  Vandal 
destroyer,  and  still  more  vandalic  restorer  since 
their  evil  days.  Consequently,  many  a  fair  feature 
of  the  edifice,  in  its  "  original  state,"  has  been 
utterly  destroyed  and  replaced  by  works  of  the  de- 
generate age,  and  no  direct  authority  remains  in  the 
building  itself  for  the  restoration  of  these  lost  details. 
How  then  restore  them  ?  how  bring  back  the  vene- 
rable pile  to  its  "original  state,"  except  by  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  by  comparing  the  existing  ancient 
features  of  the  Church  with  those  of  other  churches 
of  the  same  date  and  style,  and  by  supplyino'  the 
lost  features  of  the  one  from  authorities  derivable 
from  the  other  ?  This  would  be  the  work,  according 
to  the  Ecclesiologist,  for  a  leader  of  the  Ecclesiolo- 
gical School;  but  you  generously  "concede  the 
technical  objection,"  believe  that  in  so  small  a  mat- 
ter as  a  "  strict  restoration "  of  an  ancient  and 
interesting  Cathedral  no  professional  duties  are  in- 
volved, and  that  it  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands 
of  an  amateur,  and  of  builders  and  tradesmen,  who 
now,  probably  for  the  first  time,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  work  of  church  restoration.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  1848.  In  the  Report  of  that  body  in 
1850,  we  find  the  following  words: — "  Our  first 
step  was  to  fix  upon  an  architect  of  celebrity,  whom 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  R.  C.  Carpen- 
ter, Esq.,  who  caused  the  most  accurate  admeasure- 
ments of  the  structure  to  be  taken  as  it  stood,  after 
which,  in  some  months,  he  furnished  plans  of  exqui- 
site beauty  for  the  restorations."  This  committee 
consisted  of  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  Viscount  A  dare,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cork,  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. ;  Rev.  E. 
Marks,  D.D.;  G.  Petrie,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  LL.D. ; 
Stewart  Blacker,  Esq. ;  Frederick  Burton,  Esq.'. 
R.H.A.;  W.  Stokes,  Esq.,  .\1.D. ;  W.  Digges  La 
Touche,  Esq.;  Iluband  Smith,  Esq.;  Wyndham 
Goold,  Esq.  ;  and  Rev.  R.  Sadlier. 

Tliose  who  have  seen  Mr.  Carpenter's  plans,  and 
have  compared  them  with  the  works  at  present  in 
progress,  must  see  how  great  has  been  the  loss  to 
St.  Patrick's,  that  the  views  of  that  gifted  artist 
have  not  been  realized,  and  that  the  works  so  auspi- 
ciously commenced  in  the  Lady  Chapel  fifteen 
years  ago  were  discontinued  soon  after  in  conse- 
quence (to  use  Dean  Pakenham's  words)  "  of  the 
famine,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  contributions,  except 
for  food,  and  left  no  prospect  of  raising  funds  for 
pious  uses  from  so  utterly  pauperised  a  land." 

We  shall  now  see  some  of  the  results  of  the  system 
at  present  acted  on,  and  in  what  way  the  promise  of 
"strict  restoration"  is  being  realized. 

It  requires,  indeed,  but  a  "  flying  visit  "  to  St. 
Patrick's,  and  a  very  "cursory  examination"  of 
the  works  in  progress — and,  by  no  means,  a  course 


*  The  principal  parts  of  St.  Patrick's  belong  to  the  13th 
century,  and  their  architecture  recalls  that  of  Salisbury 
Cathedr.-il,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Early  Gothic  in 
England.  The  tower  is  the  work  of  Arclibishop  Thomas 
Minot,  whose  episcopate  commenced  in  1363  (just  five  hun- 
dred years  ago),  and  e.ttended  to  1375.  These  dates  will  at 
once  suggest  to  the  arcliitectural  antiqnary  "what  the  cathedral 
was  originally."  The  spire,  or,  as  some  one  has  called  if,  the 
"  extinguisher,"  was  erected  last  century.  Mr.  Carpenter's 
design  contemplated  its  removal,  and  the  erection  of  an  appro- 
priate spire  in  its  stead.  I  believe  this  forms  no  part  of  the 
present  project  of  restoration.  For  forty  years  the  north  tran- 
sept lay  in  ruins,  till  restored  as  tlie  Parish  Cliiirch  of  St. 
Nicholas  Without,  during  the  episcopate  of  Archbisliop  Magee, 
and  in  the  most  appi-oved  Gothic  of  that  period.  A  restoration 
or  rebuilding  of  this  transept  is  in  progress.  Can  we  hope  that 
it  will  be  more  successful  than  that  of  the  south  transept, 
where  there  was  less  to  be  done,  and  more  authority  to  guide' 
the  doing  ? 
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of  reading  in  the  Dublin  Bdildbr— to  enable  any 
one  skilled  in  Mediceval  architecture  to  arrive  at 
the  conviction  that  tlie  system  so  confidently  set 
fortli  has  not  been  adliered  to  ;  and  that  works  of 
the  last  tliree  centuries  have  been  religiously  re- 
stored in  all  their  hideous  deformity,  while  original 
and  perfect  works  of  the  earlier  and  better  period 
have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  to  make  way  for  un- 
authorized and  unnecessary  features.  An  example 
of  tliis  sort  of  restoration  may  be  seen  in  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  side  buttress — imitations  evidently  of 
tlie  weakest,  worst,  and  feeblest  Tudor  architecture, 
consisting  of  square  masses  with  shallow  panels,  sur- 
mounted by  pyramidal  lumps  of  stone,  unrelieved 
by  crocket  or  flnial.  Does  any  one  pretend  that 
such  things  belonged  to  the  cathedral  in  its  original 
state,  or  were  to  be  seen  there  four  or  five  centuries 
since?  Several  other  similar  restorations  raiglit  be 
pointed  out ;  but  at  present  I  confine  myself  to  tliis 
one,  that  I  may  pass  to  a  few  examples  of  destruc- 
tion, one  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  westernmost 
bays  of  tlie  arcade  between  the  nave  and  north  aisle. 
Tliere,  as  the  Ecdesiologlst  observes,  the  pillars 
were  doubtlessly  plain  octagons,  anrl  for  this  reason, 
by  one  of  those  strange  irregularities,  so  often 
observable  in  Medieval  churches,  the  springing  of 
the  groined  ribs  of  the  nave  ceiling  did  not  come 
centrally  with  the  piers  between  nave  and  aisles. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  shafts,  which  would 
otherwise  have  sprung  from  the  nave  floor,  spring 
from  a  corbel  in  the  triforium  stage.  The  south 
sides  of  the  piers  were  thus  left  without  those 
slender  shafts  observable  in  other  parts  of  the 
Cathedral,  and,  to  give  consistency  of  character  to 
these  piers,  the  second  or  under-order  of  arch 
mouldings  were  made  to  spring  from  corbel  shafts. 
These  corbel  shafts  were  being  removed  when  I 
visited  the  cathedral,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
entire  shafts  of  gross  proportions  and  coarse  details. 
Let  us  take  another  example  of  destruction.  What 
has  become  of  the  ancient  roodscreen  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  compatibility 
of  roodscreens  with  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church  (and  the  ecclesiastical  autliorities  of  the 
Cathedral  may  have  left  all  ritual,  as  well  as  archi- 
tectural, arrangements  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Guinness),  but  I  may  remark  that  these  services 
have  been  very  comfortably  conducted,  east  of  the 
ancient  roodscreen,  during  many  long  years  ,  and  if 
there  is  to  be  no  improvement,  no  modernization, 
why  destroy  a  venerable  and  interesting  relic  of 
undoubted  antiquity  ?  Stranger  still ;  in  this  work, 
professing  to  be  strictly  a  restoration  on  the  most 
rigid  principles,  I  understand  we  are  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  side  screens  or  parcloses  (solid  ones,  too,)  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  of  Paris.  No  doubt 
they  will  be  beautiful  works  in  themselves,  but  why 
destroj'  the  work  of  our  forefathers,  and  introduce 
copies  of  foreign  works,  all  the  time  professing 
loudly  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  must  pass  over  many  works  of  "restoration" 
and  destruction,  to  come  to  features  for  which  there 
is  not,  nor  ever  was,  authority  in  St.  Patrick's,  or 
any  other  ancient  building  in  its  "  original  state." 
Who  ever  saw  till  this  century  an  ancient  Irish  way- 
side or  cemetery  cross,  on  a  reduced  scale,  sur- 
mounting a  gable  ?  Such  are  the  rieic  gable  crosses 
on  old  St.  Patrick's.  The  massiveness  of  the  ancient 
way-side  or  cemetery  cross  so  fitted,  for  objects 
fixed  on  the  earth,  and  near  the  eye,  renders  it 
totally  out  of  place  on  the  very  point  of  agable  where 
all  should  be  light  and  efflorescent.  Let  the  ob- 
server turn  from  the  cross  on  the  south  gable  of  the 
transept  to  those  on  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  mark  the 
contrast.  How  are  we  to  class  the  new  south  porch  ? 
Is  it  pretended  that  that  is  a"  strict  restoration"  of 
a  pre-existing  porch,  and  that  authority,  "  beyond 
the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  a  doubt,"  has  been  ol»- 
taini^d  for  it,  too.  I  believe  nut;  and  that  the  only 
authority  said  to  be  obtained  by  the  "aid  of  photo- 
graphy," or  otherwise,  has  been  for  the  foundations 
or  a  portion  of  theiu.  The  superstructure  has  con- 
sequently been  designed  (which,  you  inform  us,  wns 
in  no  case  to  be  attempted)  or  composed,  if  you  like 
the  term  better,  from  authorities  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  —  precisely  what  Mr.  Carpenter 
would  have  done— if  authorities  did  exist  there,  if 
not  he  would  have  gone  to  another  building  of  the 
same  date  ;  but  in  the  actual  work  we  see  either  the 
character  of  the  authorities  themselves,  or  the 
amount  of  intelligence  exercised  in  the  use  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  result  is  un- 
mistakeably  a  production  of  the  19th  century,  not 
worthy  of  a  leader  of  the  "  Ecclesiological  school," 
but  of  an  artist  whose  special  vocation  may  call  him 
to  the  highest  place  in  a  building,  but  whose  intelli- 
gence is  not  necessarily  of  the  highest  order.  I  will 
not  stop  to  inquire  what  authority  there  was  in  the 
ancient  work  for  the  sham  ashlaring  of  the  wall 
plastering,  but  turn  to  the  strange  peculiarity  in  the 
groining  of  the  nave  ceiling.  There  was  anotlier  in- 
itance  in  which  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  ar- 
chitect of  the  Ecclesiological  school  was  needed. 


Some  of  the  springers  of  the  ancient  groining  of  the 
nave  remained  attacheil  to  the  clerestory  walls.  It 
was  found  that  if  the  curves  of  these  springers  were 
continued,  they  would  cross  the  clerestory  windows. 
The  builder  hit  on  the  ingenious  device  of  making 
the  arches  trefoiled,  thus  surmounting  the  (to  him) 
apparent  difficulty  presented  by  the  height  of  the 
window,*  but  producing  an  unique  style  of  groining, 
which,  fortunately  for  its  stability,  is  executed  in 
lath  and  plaster,  as  it  certainly  would  bean  impossi- 
bility in  stone.  An  architect  of  tlie  Ecclesiological 
school  would  have  solved  the  difficulty  (if  any  there 
really  was)  differently. 

Before  I  close  for  the  present,  I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pass  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
"  style"  of  the  workmanship  which  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Ecclesiologist,  and  defended  by  the 
Dublin  Buildeii,  on  the  ground  that  "  the 
builders  and  workmen  have  not  been  allowed  to 
follow  their  own  fancies  in  the  foliaged  capitals." 
You  further  inform  us  that  some  of  the  original 
capitals  have  been  re-produced  faithfully  by  the 
aid  of  photography"  (that  is,  I  suppose,  pictures 
have  been  made  of  them),  "and  where  not  so,  the 
workmen  were  required  to  model  the  new  caps  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  others 
throughout;  although,  of  course,  permitted  to  rfe- 
sign  the  disposition  of  the  foliage."  Now  what  is 
that  but  allowing  the  workmen  to  follow  their  own 
sweet  fancies  under  very  slender  guidance?  And 
it  is  the  proper  system  to  adopt  under  one  condi- 
tion;  that  is,  that  you  have  skilful  and  practised 
workmen,  for  no  amount  of  "  re-production  iiy  the 
aid  of  photography,"  can  supply  the  want  of  the 
"  cunning  hand"  of  the  artist.  And  that  "  cunning 
hands"  were  not  employed  on  the  capitals  and 
carved  corbels  in  St.  Patrick's,  is  painfully  evident 
in  the  lifeless,  coarse,  and  clumsy  treatment  of 
these  details. 

I  shall  not  dwell  further,  in  this  too  lengthened 
letter,  on  the  many  other  shortcomings  of  this 
splendid  opportunity  of  cathedral  restoration  lost 
and  thrown  away  ;  but  I  cannot  close  without  call- 
ing your  attention  to  a  paragraph  from  the  article 
in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  :— "  The  general  view  to  be  obtained  from 
the  cemetery  would  be  very  fine,  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  of  the  building  which  has  been  erected  at 
the  eastern  end,  on  the  site  where  the  Lady  Chapel 
stood.  The  material  alteration  of  this  building,  if 
not  its  removal,  would  be  most  desiralile.  The 
apex  of  its  roof  interferes  with  the  five-light  window 
in  the  sanctuary  ;  other  portions  also  interfere  with 
the  aisles,  while  its  presence  mars  to  some  extent  the 
general  harmony  of  the  Cathedral."  This  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  forming 
the  restoration  committee.  In  their  report  for  1840 
they  speak  of  the  building  which  has  so  offended 
the  critic  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — "The  Chapter  House,  formerly  St. 
Mary's  Chapel,  consisted  originaUi/  of  a  centre  and 
aisles.  These  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  its 
ancient  stone-grooved  roof  replaced  by  the  most 
barbarous  flat  plaster  ceiling.  The  details  are 
throughout  very  similar  to  the  aisles.  The  east  end 
is  lighted  by  a  triplet,  with  a  single  lancet  at  each 
side  (that  is  at  the  end  of  each  aisle),  and  the  sides 
have  had  couplets  similar  to  the  aisles.  A  pecu- 
liar, but  characteristic  corbel-latile  runs  round  the 
entire  of  this  building,  formed  of  trefoiled  arches 
with  sloping  top.  The  restoration  of  this  building 
would  add  materially  to  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  entire  church."  In  the  following  year  the  Dean 
expresses  his  own  opinion  of  Mr  Carpenter's  design 
for  its  restoration  in  the  following  words  ; — "The 
Chapter  House  (formerly  the  Lady  Cliupel)  will  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  of  its  kind,  if  ever 
finished,  so  light  and  elegant  ;  and  the  cost  being 
but  £2,500  to  complete  it,  we  may  hope,  should 
our  country  ever  recover,  it  may  be  done."  It  has 
been  done,  and  has  realized  all  the  anticipations  of 
the  Dean  and  committee ;  and  let  us  hope  that  it 
may  long  remain  a  monument  of  the  late  Mr. 
Carpenter's  genius,  and  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deeds  now  being  done  in  other 
parts  of  the  Cathedral.  I  remarked,  during  my 
recent  visits,  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  present 
restorations  spoke  in  very  depreciatory  terms  of 
Mr.  Carpenter's  work — a  circumstance  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  antipathy  ever  entertained  by 
mediocrity  or  dulness  for  talent.  Poor  Carpenter's 
work,  however,  speaks  for  itself.  Tliirty  years  ago 
M.  de  Montalembert,  in  his  famous  letter  to  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  before  the  science  of  ecclesiology  had 
yet  arisen,  classed  those  who  meddled  witli  the 
ancient  churches  of  France  into  "  Vandal  destroyers" 
and  "  Vandal  restorers."  The  present  restorers  of 
St.  Patrick's  are  earning  for  themselves  a  promi- 
nent place  amongst  the  latter.    It  needs  only  their 


•  I  know  an  authority  is  quoted  for  tlii.s,  not  "  in  tlio  features 
of  ttie  existing  structure,"  but  from  tlie  Lady  Cluipel  of 
Cliestcr  Catliedral.  Althouyli  the  poorcngraying  iu  '  Winkle's 
CatlieUfals"  hoU  like  it,^tlic  reality  is  not. 


carrying  into  effect  the  suggestions  of  your  con- 
temporary, {the  Freeman)  to  entitle  them  to  tiie 
first  place  amongst  the  former. 

J.  J.  M'Cautiiy. 


Concerning  the  same  subject,  we  find  the  foUowin;? 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Freeman's  Juwml,  which 
it  is  but  fair  to  place  in  continuation  of  the  preceding. 
Our  space  does  not  admit  of  our  reproducing  the 
article  in  its  integrity,  but  we  take  the  salient  points: — 
It  had  been  repeatedly  prophesied  by  men  learned  in 
the  profession  that  the  whole  building  would  tumble 
to  the  ground  if  any  attempts  were  made  to  remove 
the  old  walls — the  roof  to  a  certainty  would  come 
down— in  fact,  the  old  Cathedral  was  to  have  been 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  stated  by  the  prophets,  the  old  walls  were 
removed  and  replaced  without  disturbing  the  roof. 
Columns  sustaining  ponderous  weights  were  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  by  the  Messrs.  Murphy  without  tlie 
slightest  injury  having  been  sustained  by  the  struc- 
ture, or  by  any  of  the  men  engaged  on  these  great 
and,  we  must  confess,  hazardous  undertakings.  Those 
who  had  known  the  Cathedral  well,  and  had  watched, 
year  after  year,  the  rapid  progress  which  rnin  and 
desolation  were  making  on  '•  the  hallowed  fane,"  so 
fraught  with  historic  associations  and  traditionary 
glories,  saw  the  old  minster  spring  up  in  newness  and 
grandeur,  at  a  period  at  which  they  believed,  at  one 
time,  it  would  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  monument  in  the  kingdom  numbered 
amongst  the  ruins  that  are  lu-oadcast  throughout  the 
land.  .  .  .  It  was  much  dreaded  by  many  that,  iu 
attempting  to  restore  the  building, its  old  and  honoured 
characteristics  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  Vandalism 
and  innovation  would  obliterate  every  vestige  of  its 
antiquity.  Mr.  Guinness  saw  this  danger,  and,  with 
the  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  for  which  he  is 
so  remarkable,  took  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
the  church  being  modernized  or  "improved"  in  its 
style,  as  he  had  determined  on  doing  nothing  more 
than  to  restore  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  what  it  ori- 
ginally was.  Photogra[)h3  were  taken  of  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  structure  which  wore  to  be  removed,  and 
careful  drawings  taken  of  other  portions  which  were 
much  decayed.  By  close  and  careful  investigation 
it  was  fully  ascertained  what  St.  Patrick's  was  archi- 
tecturallv — say  four  or  five  hundred  years  since,  and 
to  make  it  what  it  was  then  was  the  work  which  Mr. 
Guinness  undertook  to  accomplish  at  his  own  cost,  a 
circumstance  that  stands  unequalled  iu  tlie  ann-als 
of  the  kingdom,  or  iu  the  records  of  individual 
liberality  and  munificence  since  the  Reformation.  .  . 
Now  it  may  bo  said  that  the  external  works  are  com- 
plete, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  northern 
transept  (formerly  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
Without).  .  .  We  must  now  ask  our  readers  to  accom- 
pany us  to  tlie  interior  of  the  time-hononred  "  Old 
St.  Patrick's."  From  end  to  end  it  is  free  of  all 
obstruction,  and  as  the  eye  wanders  along  the  rows  of 
massive  though  graceful  columns  which  divide  the 
aisles  from  the  nave,  the  eft'ect  is  most  impressive. 
The  arches  which  spring  from  those  columns  are  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  and  cany  the  mind  back  to  a  few 
short  years  ago,  when  this  portion  of  the  edifice  was 
crumbling  into  dust,  and  to  all  appearance  irretrievably 
past  remedy.  The  clerestory  windows  above,  and  the 
bold,  Ihounh  simple  groined  roof  are  all  in  harmonious 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  have  been 
erected  in  the  strictest  conformity  with  the  ancient 
models  in  the  church.  The  ceiling  in  the  nave  lia.l 
to  be  put  up  in  wood  and  plaster,  as  it  was  wisely 
judged  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  erect  a  stone 
ceiling,  owing  to  the  north  wall  not  being  suflieieiitly 
strong  to  boar  it.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
this  part  of  the  building  is  the  west  window,  erected 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  since.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
out  of  character,  being  a  poor  attempt  at  tlie  "per- 
pendicular" style  of  architecture,  while  the  church  is 
in  the  earliest  stylo  of  Pointed  Gothic.  But  the  great 
object idn  to  it  is  that  the  arched  groining  of  the 
ceiling  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the  upper  section  of  the 
windows,  and  destroys  its  effect.  The  remedy  lor 
this  is  obvious.  Tlio  introduction  of  a  triple  window, 
similar  to  those  in  the  transept,  could  be  easily  effected 
with  little  cost  and  with  great  advantage.  The  shafts 
of  the  pillars  to  which  wo  have  already  referred  are 
exact  copies  of  those  which  exi.stod  formerly,  and 
which  were  found  when  sinking  the  floor  of  the  nave. 
The  caps  of  those  pillars,  which  differ  from  one  an- 
other, are  also  copies  of  the  old  originals,  and  not 
"  the  result  of  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  work- 
men," as  was  glibly  stated  in  a  letter  recently  pub- 
lished. The  bases  and  plyntlis  which  have  been  found 
in  the  excavations  were  used  as  models  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  stupendous  work  of  restoration.  Tlie 
aisles  are  charming  specimens  in  their  order,  and 
are  now  to  be  seen  as  they  were  five  centuries  ago. 
The  lancet  opes  by  which  they  are  lighted  are 
furnished  with  dull  milled  glass  adorned  at  the  head- 
ings with  geometrical  ornaments.  The  old  style  of 
glazing  is  strictly  preserved.     This  portion  of  the 
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work  lias  been  executed  by  Slessrs.  Barff  and  Co., 
ill  excellent  style.  The  upper  sections  of  the  cleres- 
tory windows  have  been  adorned  with  beautiful  stained 
glass,  excellently  painted  by  Jlessrs.  Case)',  Bnjthers, 
Ulaiiborough-strett.  The  southern  transept  is  that 
which  now  reveals  what  tlie  interior  of  the  cathedral 
will  be  when  the  restorations  are  completed.  The 
fine  triple  window  to  which  we  have  allndfd  above  is 
furnished  with  one  of  the  most  magnificent  stained 
glass  pictures  of  modern  production  that  we  have 
seen  here  or  elsewhere.  It  represents  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  three  lights  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  work  one  picture  and  not  a  series 
of'pictiiies.  The  drawing  of  the  faces  and  figures  is 
admirable,  and  the  management  of  the  light  is  most 
judicious.  The  design  of  the  picture  is  original, 
and  represents  in  the  lower  part  the  HIcsspm 
Virgin,  the  Apostles,  and  the  men  of  Galilee  on 
Mount  Olivet,  as  Our  Lord  ascends  into  heaven. 
At  either  sides  are  the  prophets  who  foretold 
the  coming  of  Christ,  witnessing  the  fulfilment 
of  their  prophecies.  In  (he  upper  section  are  angels 
sni\  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  surrounded  by 
brilliant  clouds.  It  has  been  produced  at  the  istab- 
lishment  of  Jlessrs.  Barff  and  Co.,  Potter's-alley. 
Up  to  the  present  it  is  supposed  that  !\Ir.  Guinness  has 
e.'ipended  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  pounds 
on  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  and,  with  a  muni- 
ficence that  does  honour  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  has  deter- 
mined to  expend  all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
venerable  pile  in  all  its  original  beautiful  integrity. 
The  manner  iu  which  the  Messrs.  Murphy  have  dis- 
charged the  inipoitant  duties  confided  to  them  does 
them  infinite  credit.  The  old  minster  of  St.  Patrick'^ 
will  for  the  future  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  who  has  shown  a 
noble  example  to  all  in  high  places  and  those  who 
have  been  blessed  with  wealth.  From  his  princely 
fortune  he  has  given  freely  an  enormous  sum,  and 
will  give  more  to  rescue  a  great  national  church  from 
destruction. 


IRISH   M  A  N  S  I  O  N  S. 

KILLYLEA  CASTLE. 

At  the  termination  of  a  leading  street  in  the  thriving 
town  of  Killjlea,  county  Armagh,  is  a  domestic 
residence  of  more  than  ordinary  architectural  jire- 
tensions,  a  view  of  which  we  present  herewith.  The 
main  block  of  building  is  70  feet  square,  but  a 
fpiadraiigular  court-yard,  with  enclosed  walls  and 
distinct  entrances  is  attached,  and  materially  in- 
creases the  area.  Excepting  the  circular  tower 
seen  at  nortli-east  angle,  the  structure  is  new,  and 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ciias.  Laiiyon, 
of  Belfast,  architect.  Its  comjiosition  is  highly 
artistic,  and  displays,  perhaps,  one  of  tlie  best  spe- 
cimens of  castellated  architecture  applied  to  do- 
mestic residences  in  Ireland.  U'e  look  at  it  from 
the  south-west,  each  elevation  facing  the  grounds 
which  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  contributing  na- 
turally the  pleasing  picturesqneness  of  a  sloping 
approach.  This  is  the  residence  of  the  Hamilton 
family,  having  passed  thereto  from  other  hands,  and 
was  altered  and  improved  to  its  present  condition 
by  the  late  Captain  Ilamiltcm.  Iijternallj  the  ar- 
rangements are  most  coiiiinodious  indeed  ;  such  as 
slionid  be  comprehended  in  the  requireiiierits  of  a 
gentleman's  mansion,  some  ef  the  apartments  being 
remarkably  spacious  and  handsome,  the  fittings, 
carvings,  and  other  decorations,  approacliing  "  the 
superb"  in  some  respects.  The  material  employed 
for  walling  is  the  ba.^allic  stone  of  the  neighbour- 
liood,  and  the  dressiiiiis  and  finer  class  of  work  is 
of  Scotch  stone,  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
Ulster.  The  design  of  the  architect  for  this  man- 
sion was  ably  carried  out  by  the  eminent  contractors 
Rlessrs.  D.  and  J.  Fulton,  at  an  expenditure  over 
£6,000,  and  it  will  bear  most  favourable  com|)arison 
witli  many  others  of  modern  times  iu  the  kingdom. 


NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AT 
BALLYMENA. 
A  NKW  Presbyterian  church  has  been  built  at  Bally- 
incna,  on  the  vacant  space  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
courthouse,  and  was  opened  for  Divine  worship  on  the 
tiist  Sunday  in  this  year.  It  is  in  the  decorated 
Gothic  style;  the  plan  a  parallelogram,  with  tower 
at  south-west  angle,  containing  vestry-room,  and 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire,  attaining  a  height 
of  11)0  feet,  also  three  porches,  two  of  which  give 
acce.ss  to  the  body  of  the  church — the  third  leading 
to  a  school-ronin.  The  general  dimensions  are,  82  ft. 
(I  in.  by  45  ft.  ;  height  of  walls,  26  ft.  ;  height  to 
ridge,  br>  ft.  'I'he  roof  is  of  open  timber  work,  with 
live  principals  of  hammer  beam  construction  supported 
on  ten  cast  metal  columns,  25  feet  high,  painted 
chocolate  colour,  and  with  foliaged  capitals,  painted 
i/reen  and  gold  The  west  or  principal  window  con- 
(iisis  of  four  bays  with  foliated  heads,  and  tracery 


composed  of  three  quatrefoils  enclosed  in  circles  with 
intermediate  ciisped  spaces:  while  the  side  are  two 
light  foliated  lancets.  A  gallery  is  placed  over  the 
school-room,  and  is  lighted  by  four  large  circular 
ciisped  wiiiilovvs. 

A  platform  floor,  30  x  11,  is  placed  about  3  ft. 
6  in.  above  the  level  of  aisles,  and  has  a  trefoiled 
and  cusped  front  about  15  in.  liiL'h.  The  side  walls, 
and  wall  at  back  of  platform,  are  richly  ornamented 
with  an  arcade  of  nineteen  stalls,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
besides  two  small  niches  at  each  angle.  Moiilded 
elbows  separate  the  seats.  Over  each  stall  is  a 
canopy  resting  on  two  carved  columns,  ornamented 
with  vine,  water  lily,  and  other  leaves,  and  dog- 
tooth moulding.  The  other  fittings  are  of  charac- 
teristic design.  A  screen,  which  separates  the 
church  from  the  schonl-rnrim,  io  a  notable  specimen 
of  cus|)C(l  carving.  All  the  woodwook  is  stained 
and  varnished,  the  material  used  therein  being  sup- 
plieil  by  Mr.  Swinburn,  of  I'usli-lane,  London. 
Seats  are  provided  for  about  700  people.  Messrs. 
Laiiyon,  Lynn  and  Lanyon,  are  the  architects.  Mr. 
Joseph  M'Anley  the  builder.  Messrs.  Musgrave, 
of  Belfast,  have  supplied  the  hot  air  apparatus. 
Gas  is  also  provided  through  three  handsome 
brackets  attaclied  to  the  columns.  Expenditure 
about  £5,000. 


CARLISLE  BRinGE. 
We  cannot  obtain  the  trifle  of  £30,000  to  rebuild 
Carlisle  Bridge,  and  relieve  a  most  crowded  tho- 
roughfare of  its  difKculty  and  peril.  We  have  the 
means  of  repaying  the  Treasury,  if  justice  be  done. 
No  gift  is  asked,  but  merely  a  loan,  and  that  actu- 
ally a  loan  of  o?/r  oton  money.  One  year's  surplus 
money  abstracted  from  the  Irish  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  Iransmitted  to  London,  for  the  ornamentation  of 
Kew  Garden,  and  Hyde  Park,  would  siiflice  to  build 
the  bridge.    Even  tlinf  will  not  be  granted. 

Contrast  this  miserly  and  illiberal  policy  with 
the  lavish  extravagance  authorized  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  English  bridge.  A  return  was  issued 
yesterday,  showing  the  amount  already  expended 
upon  Westminster  Bridge  and  its  approaches.  Tliere 
was  paid  to  contractors,  up  to  the  14th  of  July, 
18G-i,  the  sum  of  £145,057.  There  was  paid  to 
"  other  parties  "  £248,132,  and  there  was  e.xiiended 
on  "the  approaches"  £109,054.  Thus  a  single 
bridge  exhausts  a  total  of  £002,241 — upwards  of 
lialf  a  million!  —  Irish  Times. 

[We  understood  Alderman  Reynolds,  on  his  own 
behalf,  as  father  of  this  project,  as  well  as  of  his 
brother  committee  members,  to  pledge  himself  before 
his  Excellency  to  the  efTect  that  "  the  eomniiliee 
would  not  rest  from  its  labours  till  the  bridge  was 
built;"  but  he  is  not  keeping  his  word,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  affair  seems  to  he  adjourned  sine 
die.  Good  faith  should  be  kept  with  the  compeli- 
tor.s  at  any  rate,  the  promised  premiums  awarded, 
and  the  drawings  returned  to  the  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors whether  the  bridge  is  to  be  built  or  not. 
—Ed.] 


DUNDALK  HARBOUR  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  VF.RV  long  and  interesting  report  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hoskyn,  R.N.,  Surveyor  to  the  Admiralty, 
condemning  the  \vorks  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour.  He  saj  s  the  northern 
embankment  is  unnecessary,  and  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  an  experiment,  intended  to  supply  scour 
to  the  main  channel  ;  is  of  opinion  that  the  im- 
proved depth  already  obtained  to  the  immense 
quantity  of  deposit  annually  raised  by  dredging,  and 
that  to  carry  out  the  proposed  works  would  be  posi- 
tively dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of  the  harbour. 
He  thinks  the  banks  will  silt  up  if  enclosed  by  walls, 
which  would  counteract  the  channel,  and  suggests 
that  all  impediments  to  the  free  flow  of  the  ebb  and 
flood  tide  should  be  removed,  and  that  a  training 
wall  at  the  level  of  high  water  should  be  carried  from 
Tipping's-quay  to  a  point  near  the  light-house,  and 
the  removal  of  the  rock  perch  in  order  to  guide  the 
tidal  stream  into  the  channel,  where  its  action  would 
be  beneficial  for  scouring  purposes.  He  also  recom- 
mends the  removal  of  some  old  weirs  between  the 
quays  of  the  town  and  the  bridge  which  to  some  ex- 
tent intercept  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  regrets  that 
liis  opinion  is  antagonistic  in  some  respects  to  that 
expressed  by  Sir  John  Maciieil  and  Sir  John  Rennie. 

Copies  of  the  report  have  been  sent  by  the  harbour 
commissioners  to  the  two  eminent  engineers  named, 
and  a  special  meeting  will  be  convened  when  their 
replies  are  obtained. 


THE  DUBLIN  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

Yesterday  the  parliamentary  deposit,  amounting  to 
X50,000,  was  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Accountant-General's  name.  [How  often  will  the 
instalment  reijuire  to  be  reported  belore  this  colossal 
project  can  bo  carried  out  ?] 


STATE  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADE  IN 
GALWAY. 

Theue  are  no  public  or  private  works  in  progresp, 
or  even  in  contemplation,  in  the  City  of  the  Tribes. 
No  one,  as  I  can  learn  or  perceive,  in  this  town,  is 
either  building,  altering,  or  repairing  his  dwelling. 
The  masons,  the  carpenters,  the  smiths,  the  brick- 
layers, the  slaters,  and  other  tradesmen,  have,  witli- 
out  exaggeration,  no  work  —  not  even  the  most 
trifling.  Walk  through  the  streets  in  the  morning, 
at  noon,  or  in  the  evening,  and  you  will  see  the  un- 
employed artificers  and  mechanics  in  groups  of  half 
a  dozen  at  the  corners,  conversing,  with  a  settled 
despondency  visible  in  their  countenances,  on  their 
proliable  fate.  They  have  no  food,  no  earnings,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  no  credit.  A  chance  job  is  the 
temporary  and  only  resource  >hat  seems  left  to 
them,  excepting,  of  course,  "  the  House,"  as  a  help 
to  survive  this  season  of  privation,  the  horrors  of 
which,  I  need  scarcely  add,  are  shared,  to  the 
fullest  degree,  by  their  wives  and  children,  who, 
wretchedly  clad  and  half  famished,  are  hid  in  the 
dark,  bare,  and  filthy  lodgings  arTorded  in  the  huge 
old  ruined  store-houses  to  the  victims  of  destitution. 
This  is  without  colouring  or  straining  the  sad  state 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  industrial  classes  of 
Gal  way. — Freeman. 


LANDLORDLY  ENTERPRISE. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Beresford,  M.P.  for  Carlow, 
has  been  expending  large  sums  in  the  improvement 
of  his  estates  in  that  county,  and  that  in  a  most 
praiseworthy  manner  he  ha.s  especially  devoted  him- 
self to  the  construction  of  a  better  class  of  tenants' 
cottage  residences.  The  following  descri[ition  of  them 
is  in  the  wording  of  our  contemporary,  the  Agricul- 
tural Revieiv:  — 

"  Of  the  cottages  which  have  been  erected  at 
Fenagh,  it  may  be  said  that  their  appearance  is  as 
good  as  need  be  desired,  and  when  the  village  will 
be  completed  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saj'ing  it 
will  be  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Ireland.  Situated  in  a 
beautifully  wooded  district,  surrounded  by  the  seats 
of  resident  gentry  and  the  farmsteads  of  a  thriving 
and  respectable  class  of  farmers.  The  cottages  have 
been  designed  by  one  of  Captain  Beresfonl's  tenants, 
under  whose  supervision  they  have  also  been  built; 
and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  justice  to  IMr.  Butler  to  say 
that  both  design  and  execution  do  him  great  credit. 
The  cottages  are  built  in  rows  or  blocks,  one  block 
being  finished,  numbering  eight  bouses.  Each  cottage 
is  25  feet  long,  and  13  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  con- 
tains on  the  ground  floor  a  kitchen  or  living  room,  13 
feet  G  inches  by  12  feet,  and  two  bed-rooms,  each  6 
feet  2  inches  by  6  feet  G  inches;  over  these  btd-rooms 
is  another  bed-room  of  a  size  equal  to  the  two  on  the 
ground  floor,  access  being  had  to  this  room  by  a 
stairs  from  the  living  room.  The  living  room  is  not 
ceiled,  but  the  roof  is  well  rendered  ;  it  is  a  fine  airy 
room.  The  bed-rooms  are  ceiled.  Behind  the  house, 
and  with  a  door  from  the  living  room,  there  is  a 
pantry  and  a  porch  in  which  the  sloppy  work  may 
be  d(me,  and  thus  the  kitchen  can  be  kept  cK'an.  A 
small  yard  is  attached  to  each  cottage,  in  which  is 
erected  a  privy  and  piggery  ;  bnt  we  do  not  quite 
approve  of  the  mode  of  cleaning  the  privies,  being 
by  a  drawer,  which  must  be  carried  some  distance 
to  the  manure  heap.  Now  it  occurred  to  us  that  a 
cesspool  in  each  yard,  into  which  the  night  soil 
might  be  conveniently  removed  by  a  shovel,  and  into 
which  the  ashes,  &c.,  of  the  house  could  be  thrown, 
would  be  a  belter  plan.  The  row  of  houses  now  in 
progress  will  be  of  a  more  ornamental  character  than 
the  first  one;  but  they  are  all  ornamental  enough, 
whilst  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  and  of  the 
materials  is  first-rate,  the  best  Memel  timber  being 
used  for  roofs,  and  of  the  stone  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  granite,  the  eave  course  being  chiselled  granite, 
and  over  the  top  of  each  window  is  a  cornice  or  string 
course  of  the  same  material.  The  cottagee  are  not 
dashed,  but  the  stones  have  got  a  rough  hammering, 
and  as  their  colour  is  good  they  look  better  as  they 
are.  Patent  metal  sashes,  to  open  on  pivots,  are 
used  in  the  windows.  The  cost  of  these  houses  is 
about  £G2  each,  and,  taking  the  accommodation 
aflbrded  and  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  into 
account,  they  must  be  considered  as  cheaply-  built. 
A  visit  to  Fenagh,  and  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Butler,  v\m11  repay  any  one  who  im\y  be  inclined  to 
build  labourers'  houses ;  and  we  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Butler  will  be  quite  willing  to  give 
every  information  on  such  matters. 

We  hail  with  much  pleasure  so  greatly  needed  an 
improvement,  and  trust  tliat  the  gallant  and  worthy 
captain's  example  may  serve  as  an  inducement  to 
other  landlords  to  do  bkewise.  The  cost,  moreover, 
seems  a  Jliir  one  for  the  accommodation  afforded,  whicU 
is  ample  for  any  ordinary  purpose.  A\'e  hope  yet  to 
see  lliat  the  cottages  of  the  Irish  tenantry  and 
peasantry  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  th« 
land  may  not  shew  cause  for  thenow  pnpulardesignatiim 
by  our  cross-chauuel  neighbours  of  '  Irish  2»g-sties.'" 


Jan.  15,  1863.] 
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IRELAND'S  RESOURCES.* 

An  untlertaking  to  write  a  work  in  which  "  the  agri- 
cultural powers,"  "the  manufacturing  capabilities," 
''  the  commercial  advantages,"  of  a  country  are  to  be 
treated,  is  attended  with  no  ordinary  labour,  and  no 
individual  of  ordinary  mental  capacity  durst  approach 
if  with  reasonable  hope  of  success.  Few  amateur 
agriculturists  could  write  a  readabis  and  practically 
useful  dissertation  on  husbandry  and  tillage,  and  as  few 
amateur  arcliitects  could  discuss  architectural  tlieories 
and  principles  of  construction  ;  and  fewer  still  could 
volunteer  to  grapple  with  abstruse  and  political  eco- 
nomic considerations  involved  in  manufacturing, 
conimercia],  mineral,  and  other  great  national  ques- 
tions. Such,  however,  is  the  object  of  the  book 
be'^ore  us,  which,  though  comprehending  so  jnuch 
important  and  varied  matter,  does  not  exceed  in  bulk 
an  ordinary  octavo  volume  of  180  pages  ;  and  we 
sliall,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  its  object  and  tlie 
mode  of  accomplishment,  endeavour  to  follow  the 
author  through  it.  We  must  premise  tliit  the 
contents  are  a  reproduction  of  twenty-four  articles 
written  in  the  capacity  of  special  commissioner  for 
our  able  and  independent  contemporary,  the  L  ublin 
Evening  Mail;  and  the  fact  of  their  appearance  in 
that  excellently-conducted  journal,  authenticated  by 
the  responsibility  of  its  talented  conductor,  is  at  once 
a  guarantee  of  their  worth ;  of  sometliing  above  the 
common  order  of  superficial  and  mythical  enunciations. 
While  acknowledging  that  emigration, as  far  as  Ireland 
is  concerned,  "  is  not  wholly  an  evil,"  the  author 
maintains  the  propriety  of  a  reversion  of  the  system, 
forasmuch  as  that  such  are  "  her  resources  for  the 
employment  of  labour  and  the  investment  of  capital, 
she  may  be  placed  first  on  the  list  for  immigrants." 
We  most  religiously  believe  in  this,  and  we  point  to 
our  own  periodical  notes  of  progress  of  strangers  who, 
ejiiigrating  to  Ireland,  took  possession  of  barren  wastes 
having  seen  previously  with  the  lynx,  ev'es  of  clever 
speculators,  neglected  resources,  which,  by  industry, 
judgment,  and  capital,  mit/lu  be  turned  to  account,  as 
proof. 

May  we  particularise  one  instance,  and  associate 
with  it  the  name  of  Allan  PoUok  ? 

Referring  to  the  question  of  Blanufuctiiring  Capa- 
bilities, tlie  author  strongly  urges  that  the  abundance 
of  water-power  in  Ireland  gives  it  undoubted  pre- 
cedence over  the  sister  kingdum,  and  for  eligible  sites 
fur  mills  especially,  directs  attention  to  Limerick  and 
Galway.  Can  any  more  conclusive  proof  be  afforded 
of  the  correctness  of  his  deductions,  than  in  our  own 
personal  notes  in  "  the  Citie  of  the  Tribes,"  in 
April,  18G2,  and  the  information  on  its  b(mndless 
wa'ite  power  then  collected  ?  It  would  be  idle  to 
pursue  persuasion,  where  proof  is  incontrovertible, 
lie  also  adds  a  tabular  statement,  showing  a  dif- 
erence  of  13  C-10  per  cent,  water  power  for  cotton 
manufacture  in  favour  of  Ireland.  From  the  chapter 
on  this  subject  we  take  the  following  : — 

"  Peihaj'S  the  best  way  would  be  for  landowners  to 
build  mills  and  workers'  houses,  and  then  let  them. 
Most  of  those  who  have  suitable  places  for  such 
er<!cti<mi  have  also  sulficient  money  to  build  tliem. 
'1  lu!  lienelicial  effects  on  the  other  pai'tsof  the  property 
of  any  owner  who  woidd  erect  factories,  would  be 
e()ual  to  more  than  the  highest  rate  of  interest  he 
might  get  i:.  any  other  way  for  his  money.  It  would 
Jtl.-o  give  an  opening  for  his  y<junger  sons  getting  into 
a  trade  by  which  they  might  become  rich,  and  in 
\\h  cli  they  would  al*\ays  be  as  respectable  as  in  tliose 
positions,  either  at  home  or  abr'oad,  in  which  those 
«ii  till  ir  I'ank  have  hitherto  been  found.  Had  Con- 
ii.iught  possessed  hundreds  of  mechanics,  and  Munsler 
L'  Oii  well  supplied  with  merchants  and  ennineers,  and 
bofli  bad  a  liberal  shai'e  of  handicraftsmen,  the  flax 
traile  (once  flourishing  near  Galwav),  and  the  oppor- 
tniiity  once  given  the  people  of  Cork,  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  slip." 

Glancing  at  three  forcible  chapters  on  Linen  Manu- 
fdclurcs  and  Flax  Culture  (the  present  slate  of  which 
ill  Ireland  the  author  chiefly  attributes  to  the  defl- 
cier.cy  of  education  of  the  Irish  in  practical  things) ; 
on  frtiijlUs  (in  which  the  geographical  and  natural 
capabilities  of  certain  towns  in  Ireland — viz.,  Galway, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Derry,  and  Wexford,  arc  ui'ged  in 
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contrast  to  those  now  more  pi-osperous) ;  on  woollen 
manufactui-e  (wherein  consists  a  history  "  full  of 
warning  and  instruction,"  and  a  cry  of  the  trade  lost 
irrevocably) — we  pass  on  to  that  on  silk  and  other 
branches,  from  which  latter  we  reproduce  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  and  apposite  observations,  in  which, 
especially  as  regards  the  importation  of  slop  work  in 
cabinet-making  we  fully  concur  : — 

"  Enterprise  and  the  investment  of  capital  on 
sound  pi-inciples  would  speedily  and  certainly  bring 
back  to  Ireland  hatting,  shoe-making,  and  tailoring, 
on  a  large  scale.  Cabinet-making  is  another  trade 
that  Ireland  ought  to  have  a  liberal  share  of.  In 
this  trade  there  must  be  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  the  investment  of  capital,  as  well  as  a  sensible 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  various  articles  as  be- 
tween the  housekeeper  and  the  vendor.  If  such 
reforms  be  not  introduced,  the  trade  will  fall  into  a 
mere  traffic  between  England  and  Ireland ;  and  even 
those  who  r-equire  tirst-class  articles  may  yet  have  to 
go  to  England  to  get  them.  There  is  an  opportunty 
at  present  in  which  joint-stock  manufacturing  com- 
panies might  be  started,  and,  if  well  conducted,  would 
certainly  supplant  what  is  called  '  slopwork,'  and 
yield  a'  fair  dividend  to  capitalists,  as  well  as  afford 
employment  to  Irish  skilled  and  unskilled  labourers. 
It  is  strange  that  so  many  cabinetmakers  from  Ire- 
land should  have  to  seek  employment  in  England, 
whilst  so  much  of  the  furniture  sold  in  Ireland  is  made 
in  that  country." 

Upon  the  points  hereinafter  quoted  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  "  small  rnanufacturers,"  we  cannot 
admit  the  soundness  of  the  author's  principles,  for  no 
statistical  evidence  or  careful  observation  can  verify 
them.  Where  is  the  improvement  manifested?  If 
the  number  of  persons  now  employed  he  greater  than 
heretofore,  why  the  emigration  from,  and  not  to, 
Ireland,  so  forcibly  lamented?  Why  the  perpetual 
cry  of  distress;  of  no  work;  of  unprecedented 
tightness  in  the  money  market ;  of  consequent  bank- 
ruptcies ;  of  the  all-destroying  monster-house  mono- 
poly ;  of  the  detrimental  influence  of  machinery  on 
hand-labour;  of  English  capital  in  competition  nul- 
lifying Irish  efforts,  lacking  the  commodity?  We 
give  the  paragraph,  however,  that  it  may  speak  the 
author's  own  sentiments  clearly:  — 

"  The  condition  of  small  manufactures  in  Ireland 
is  decidedly  better  than  ever  befor  e.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  is  greater  than  in  any  i-ecent  period 
of  Irish  manufacturing  industry.  The  wages  paid 
to  oiieratives  are  good,  and  the  chief  cause  of  success, 
next  to  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  material,  has  been 
the  introduction  of  capital.  If,  in  fact,  the  growth 
of  the  small  trade  of  this  country  is  now  compared 
with  that  of  the  large  trade  of  England,  the  coinpa- 
ris(m  is  not  at  all  discouraging." 

With  this  we  conclude  our  first  noliie  of  this  work, 
with  intention  to  resume  consideration  in  our  next; 
and  while  we  take  exception,  as  conscientious  critics, 
to  a  sini/le  paragraph,  our  reader-s  will,  nevertheless, 
undei'stand  that  we  prize  highly  the  unexceptionable 
matter  which  is  in  overwhelming  superabundance 
tlierein  ;  presenting  a  lucid,  most  comprehensive,  and 
most  dillicult  condensation,  in  a  small  compass,  of 
facts  nationally  historical,  and  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  socially,  industrially,  and  commercially. 
We  trust  that  "  the  enlightened  patron  of  Irish  pro- 
gress," Sir  Robert  Peel,  Chief  Secretary, — to  whom,  by 
permission,  the  book  is  dedicated, — will  appreciate  the 
deserved  ability  of  its  author,  and  digest  the  inva- 
luable information  communicated  on  the  past  history, 
the  |)i-e.sent  state,  and  the  neglected  capabilities  of 
that  portion  of  the  Queeu'a  dominions  for  which  he 
especially  legislates. 


DUBLIN,  WICKLOW,  AND  WEXFORD 
RAILWAY. 

From  Directors'  Report. — The  details  of  the 
revenue  account  show  a  small  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Wicklow  line  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  18t)l.    The  Kingstown  line 
exhibits  a  i'alling  of!' of  X'2,018  in  its  receipts.  'J'he 
I  total  revenue  expenditure,  as  will  be  observed,  is 
1  less  by  £1,700  than  it  was  for  the  corresponding 
'  half  of  18G1.    A  gratifyine  progress  iias  been  made 
with  the  works  of  the  extension  to  Gorey  and  Ennis- 
corthy.     Aiilicipntiiig  the  opening  of  the  line  to 
Newbridye  in  the  co  ning  spring,  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  rolling  stock  of  twenty  waggons, 
expressly  adapted  for  mineral  traffic.    With  a  fur- 
ther view  to  the  accommoilatioii  of  this  mineral 
truflie,  the  directors  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 


the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Treasury  to  lay  down 
a  branch  line  of  rails  from  the  Kingstown  Railway 
to  the  Traders'  Wharf  at  Dunleary,  and  the  neces- 
sary works  for  this  are  now  in  progress.  The 
directors  have  every  confiilence  that  tire  engineer 
will  he  fully  able  to  redeem  his  promise  to  open  the 
lines  the  entire  way  to  Enniscorthy  during  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year.  The  importance  of  the 
passenger  traffic  over  the  Kingstown  line,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Holyhead  mail  service,  have  in- 
duced your  directors  to  provide,  in  the  hill  before 
parliament,  for  "  enlarging  and  improving  tire  sta- 
tion at  Westland-row,"  so  as  to  give  increased  facili- 
ties for  the  conduct  of  the  business  there.  The 
station  at  Merrion  has  been  closed,  and  a  new  one 
opened  at  Sydney- parade,  which  is  more  central, 
and,  consequently,  more  convenient  to  the  public 
of  the  Sandymount  neighbourhood. 

FuGM  THE  Engineer's  (W.  R.  Lefand) 
Report. — Your  contractor,  Mi'.  Edwards,  has  been 
actively  engaged  on  every  part  of  the  works  between 
Rathdrum  and  Enniscorthy.  The  heavy  rock  cut- 
tings between  Rathdrum  and  Arktfiw  are  almost 
complete;  the  arching  of  the  Upper  Rathdrum 
viaduct  is  finished,  and  that  of  the  lower  one  is  in 
progress ;  the  excavation  of  the  three  tunnels  is 
comjilete  ;  three  miles  of  permanent  way  are  laid 
between  Rathdrum  and  Newbridge  ;  and  the  con- 
tractor is  laying  the  permanent  way  at  Arklow.  I 
expect  the  line  to  be  ready  for  opening  to  Newbridge 
early  in  April  next.  Between  Newbridge  and  Ennis- 
corthy very  good  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
works.  A  great  deal  of  masonry  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  earthworks  have  been  executed  ;  and 
as  the  works  between  Arklow  and  Gorey  are  not 
heavy,  and  those  between  Gorey  and  Enniscorthy 
are  remarkably  light,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  line 
should  not  be  opened  the  entire  way  to  Enniscorthy 
early  next  autumn.  About  1,400  men  and  200 
horses  are  at  present  employed  on  the  line.  The 
siding  to  the  jetty  in  Kingstown  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  will  shortly  be  complete. 


CONCERNING  MEMORIALS  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  the  erectiim  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Primate 
Beresford.  We  (Newry  Teleyraph')  understand  that 
two  projects  occupy  the  minds  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  form  the  memorial  should  take,  one  being  the  foun- 
dation of  an  exhibition  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
open  only  to  the  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of 
Clogher.  For  this  purpose  a  sum  of  at  least  X300  is 
staled  to  be  required.  'I'he  other,  the  erection  of  a 
memorial-window  in  the  church  at  Clogher,  with  a 
proviso  that  certain  improvements  in  the  church  at 
present  in  contemplation  are  eventually  carried  out. 
(The  former  suggestion  has  been  adopted.) 
The  inauguration  of  the  testimonial  to  the  Goold 
family  (who  are  extensive  estate  owners  in  the  county 
Limerick),  of  which  the  late  Master  Goold,  Wyndhani 
Gould,  M.P.,  &c.,  were  respected  members,  took  place 
on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  the  picturesque  village 
of  Athca,  and  in  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of 
local  gentry,  tenant  farmers,  &c.,  &c.,  niaUirig  up- 
wards of  100,000  persons.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dick- 
son, M.P.,  presided.  The  monument  consists  of  a 
beautiful  cross,  after  the  style  of  the  ancient  ci'oss  at 
Clonmacnoise,  resting  on  a  handsome  pedestal  of  cut 
stone,  inlaid  with  slabs  of  excellent  Iri.sli  marble  of 
different  colours.  It  bears  inscriptions  of  the  names 
of  deceased  members  of  the  Goold  family.  The  pe- 
destal rests  on  three  diminishing  steps  of  fine  cut 
stone,  exceedingly  well  worked.  The  cr  oss  itself  is 
a  beautilul  object.  It  is  composed  of  two  line  blocks 
of  cut  limestone,  the  shaft  being  eight  feet  high, 
capped  with  a  graceful  ring,  which  is  one  whole  stone 
perforated  from  the  solid  block,  and  which  shows  the 
arms  of  the  respected  family,  and  the  apex  is  as 
elaborately  worked  in  Gothic  lace  tracery  as  it  could 
be  done  on  cloth  by  the  most  expert  proficient.  A 
part  of  this  splendid  memorial  is  a  ring,  before  men- 
tioned, which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  arms.  At  each 
opening  between  the  apex  and  the  arms  of  the  shaft 
are  scrolls,  on  which  shami-ocks  are  deeply  cut,  and 
these  are  formed  in  the  Norman  style  of  Gothic 
carving.  On  the  front  elevatiim  there  are  several 
raised  bosses,  globe-like,  on  which  are  finely  displayed 
the  sun  flower,  the  oak  leaf,  the  shamrock,  ivy,  and 
thistle.  These  bosses  are  well  and  boldly  relieved. 
The  centre  "  boss"  attracted  our  particular  attention  ; 
it  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  others,  and  has  en^ 
graved  on  it  a  charming  cluster  comprising  t  he 
national  emblem,  the  shamrock.  On  the  two  arms 
which  extend  to  the  wing  are  richly-carved  clusters 
of  ivy  and  oak  leaves.  The  apex  is  also  beautifully 
and  richly  carved,  and  the  whole  executed  in  the 
Norman  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  monument 
was  designed  by  Mr.  William  Fogarty,  architect,  of 
Limerick,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Purcel},  Mr, 
Walshe  baing  the  contractor. 
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I^tanwir  Somites'  l^telings. 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY  MONTHLY 
MEETING, 

The  usual  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  inst.,  Mr.  L.  E.  Foot,  V.P.,  occupying  the  chair, 
and  Viscount  Duulo  acting  as  secretarj-.  Nine  mem- 
bers of  council  were  elected,  viz.,  Sir  R.  Griffith, 
Bart.,  Major-General  Colonib,  Rev.  J.  Galbraith, 
F.T.C.D.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Barton,  G.  Saunders,  A.  Parker, 
J.  R.  D'Olier,  H.  T.  Vickers,  and  E.  Vickers. 

In  the  report  read  from  the  council,  it  was  stated 
that  "  it  desired  to  suggest  to  the  society  tlie  expe- 
diency of  instituting  examinations,  and  issuing  certi- 
ficates of  competency  in  agriculture  similar  to  those 
in  general  subjects,  which  have  proved  so  successful. 
The  council  submit  a  scheme  for  the  examination  and 
education  of  candidates  for  agricultural  certificates, 
which,  as  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  society  for  adoption,"  also  that  "  the 
committee  having  had  under  tlieir  anxious  consider- 
ation the  question,  as  to  how  they  can  best  accommo- 
date the  stock  and  implements  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
next  spring  show,  now  that  the  lawn  is  no  longer 
available  for  implements,  and  having  had  the  valu- 
able assistance  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith  in  the  matter, 
beg  to  report  generally  that  they  propose,  in  the  first 
place,  to  restrict  implement  exhibitions  to  the  accom- 
modation requisite  for  but  one  sample  of  each  of  tlie 
large  machines  and  two  of  the  smaller  implements, 
and  to  entirely  prevent  the  exhibition  of  any  articles 
but  those  which  are  strictly  agricultural  in  their 
nature.  Tliese  they  propose  to  distribute  partly  in 
the  front  court-yard  and  partly  in  the  ground  at  the 
rere  of  the  School  of  Art.  They  intend  having  the 
horses  exhibited  in  Clare-lane  yard,  and  to  remain  on 
exhibition  during  the  days  of  the  sliow.  In  order  to 
accommodate  both  these  classes  it  will  be  necessary 
to  erect  suitable  and  permanent  shedding,  according 
to  a  plan  submitted  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  will  be  about  £500." 

Resolved — That  it  is  referred  to  the  council  to  con- 
sider whether  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  ofler  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Prince  Albert  Blemorial  a  site  for 
the  iMemorii.1  in  Leinster  lawn, 

Mr.  Alexander  Tate  having  resigned  his  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  of  Manufactures,  Mr.  J.  \V. 
Mackay,  J. P.,  was  proposed  for  election  in  his  stead. 

Several  new  members  were  elected. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

In  connection  with  the  ordinary  published  transac- 
tions of  tliis  l)ody  there  has  been  issued  a  series  of 
lithographed  "  Illustrations  of  Scottish  Buildings," 
accompanied  by  descriptive  letter-press.  The  sub- 
jects comprise  elevations  of  long  ranges  of  houses 
east  and  west  sides,  respectively,  of  West  Bow,  in 
Edinburgh,  from  measured  drawings  by  the  late 
Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  architect  (they  are  very 
quaint  and  picturesque);  also  detail  morceaux  of 
tlie  Priory  of  Iiichmachome,  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  C. 
Clarke,  and  of  Holyrood  Abbey,  by  A.  C.  Beattie. 

We  beg  to  thank  the  Honorary  Secretary,  BIr. 
Miller,  for  his  courtesy  in  forwarding  a  copy  to  us, 
and  also  may  take  occasion  to  mention  that  that 
gentleman  gives  us  his  assurance  that  "  the  Insti- 
tute of  Scotland  would  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
co-operating  lo'ith  the  proposed  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects in  Ireland.  The  publication  referred  to  is  the 
first  donation  entrusted  to  us  for  the  neio  Insti- 
tute. We  shall  be  happy  if  other  societies  will 
immediately  follow  the  example.  By  the  inter- 
change of  courtesies  much  mutual  benefits  may  re- 
sult. The  Institute  of  Scotland  consists  of  five 
classes  of  members  —  viz  : —  Fellows,  associated 
builders,  associated  drauglitsnien,  and  ordinary  and 
honorary  members.  Their  respective  positions  are 
carefully  defined. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  third  meeting  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  this 
Society  was  held  last  evening,  at  35,  Molesworth- 
street,  General  Sir  Thomas  A  Larcora  in  the  chair- 
There  was  a  distinguished  assemblage. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Hancock  read  a  most  elaborate  paper 
on  "Secondary  Punishments,"  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Archbishop  said — I  wish  to  state,  with  re- 
ference to  these  papers,  a  thing  that  has  always 
struck  me  witli  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  that  is,  to 
read  of  a  person  being  condemned  to  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  life,  and  the  association  of  the 
idea  of  hard  labour  with  crime.  A  great  deal  in 
human  conduct  depends  upon  the  formation  of  asso- 
ciations ;  but  when  I  recollect  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  are  condemned  to  imprisonment  witli 
hard  labour — that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  obliged 
to. labour  hard,  and  in  one  particular  spot,  for  the 


maintenance  of  themselves  and  families,  it  seems  a 
hard  and  cruel  thing  that  we  should  consider  im- 
prisonment with  labour — for,  in  fact,  it  amounts  to 
that — as  something  to  be  shunned  and  considered  as 
punishment.  I  want  to  create  a  diflferent  kind  of 
association,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  I  wish  to 
associate  the  idea  of  labour,  not  witli  punishment 
and  imprisonment,  hut  with  liberty,  by  requiring  a 
certain  amount  of  work  of  the  cri[ninal  instead  of 
a  certain  period  of  confinement.  He  will  then  labour 
hard  to  get  out  of  prison,  whereas  in  England  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  can  be  effected.  We  all  know  how 
laboriously  prisoners  have  laboured  to  dig  a  hole  in 
the  walls  of  their  cells,  and  how  they  labour  day  by 
day  and  night  by  night  to  escape.  By  the  plan 
which  I  propose  the  man  would  be  labouring  to 
make  his  escape  by  performing  the  work  assigned 
to  him,  and  would  have  his  mind  prepared  after  a 
few  weeks  of  this  kind  of  toil  to  associate  labour, 
not  with  disgrace,  but  with  reward  and  with 
liberation. 

Mr.  Edward  Gibson  also  read  a  lengthened  and 
able  paper  on  "  Penal  Servitude  and  Ticket  of 
Leave." 

Some  new  members  were  afterwards  duly 
elected. 


PROPOSED  SOCIAL  MEETING  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTS IN  MANCHESTER. 

We  perceive  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  profes- 
sional congress  in  the  Athena.'um,  Manchester,  on 
or  about  the  27th  instant,  and  have  to  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  of  an  invitation  thereto,  wliich  we  pur- 
pose accepting,  if  circumstances  will  permit. 


GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
A  GENERAL  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  last 
evening  in  the  Museum  Building,  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  Professor  Haughton  in  the  chair.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  seconded  by  Professor  Forbes, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Kingsmill,  who  lately  contributed  a 
paper  on  China,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Wynne,  who  had 
lately  gone  to  Calcutta  on  the  India  geological  sur- 
vey, were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the 
society.  Professor  Jukes  read  an  interesting  paper 
written  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wynne,  F.G.S.,  on  the  "  Geo- 
logy of  Parts  of  Sligo."  Mr.  Scott  read  a  paper, 
communicated  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Holml)erg,  of  Helsing- 
fors,  on  the  "  Granite  Rocks  of  Finland."  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  both  papers,  after  which  the  So- 
ciety adjourned. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  GEXERAT,  monthly  meeting  of  the  academy  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  l'2th  inst.,  at  the  academy 
house,  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Graves,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Several  new  members  were  ballotted  for. 

Tlie  president  having  vacated  the  chair,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  desk  for  the  puipose  of  reading  his 
communication, 

Dr.  Petrie,  on  taking  it,  said  that  they  were  all 
aware  of  the  great  loss  which  Ireland  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  a  distinguislied  foreigner  (Professor 
Seigfried).  Although  the  distinguished  deceased  was 
not  a  member  of  the  academy,  he  would  throw  it  out 
as  a  suggestion  that  the  academy  should  adjourn  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
philologist. 

The  President  said  it  was  right  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  academy.  Although  it  would  be  more  convenient 
for  him  (the  president)  tb  read  his  paper  that  evening, 
he  would  willingly  postpone  it  if  the  academy  decided 
on  it. 

A  conversation  on  the  subject  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Haughton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Pigott  took 
part. 

Dr.  Wilde  said  that  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  he  brought  himself  there  that  evening,  and 
he  would  not  have  been  there  only  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  read  a  paper,  and  he  did  not  like  to  disappoint 
the  academy.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  pre- 
cedent for  adopting  the  course  suggested  by  the 
chairman.  Dr.  Wilde  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  great  merits  of  Professor  Seigfried,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  members  of  the  academy 
should  attend  the  funeral  officially,  as  the  best  means 
by  which  it  could  show  its  respect  to  the  memory  of 
tlie  deceased. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and  was 
adopted. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  moved  thefollowingresolution : 
— "  That  the  academy  has  received  with  deep  regret 
the  intelligence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Professor 
Seigfried,  and,  although  he  was  not  a  member  of  its 
body,  avails  it-elf  of  tlie  present  opportunity  to 
testify  its  respect  for  a  scholar  of  such  distinction, 
who  had  so  cordially  made  Ireland  his  home  and  its 
language  the  favoured  subject  of  his  valuable  studies." 


The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  and  carried  unanimou.sly. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  President  then  proceeded  to  read 
a  communicafion  "on  some  notices  of  the  acts  of  St. 
Patrick  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh." 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  the  paper  read  by  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  council  for  publication. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Last  evening  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the 
institution,  in  the  New  Buildings,  Trinity  College— 
B.  Mullens,  Esq.,C.E.,  in  tlie  Cliair. 
Mr.  Josepli  Smyth,  jiin.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Irisli 
Linen  Bleaching  and  Bleaching  Machinery."  He 
gave  a  general  description  of  the  mctliod  of  Ideach- 
ing  linen  practised  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  bleacher — 
first,  in  removing  the  colouring  matter  in  tlie  fibre 
itself  ;  and,  secondly,  those  colouring  matters  wliioli 
it  receives  in  the  manufacture,  tlie  dressing  laid  on 
by  the  weaver,  and  the  smoke  from  the  weavers' 
houses  on  the  newly-woven  linen  moist  witli  dre^-s- 
ing.  He  then  described  the  Milltovvn  bleachworks, 
where  2U,000  miles  of  linen  could  be  bleached  in 
one  year,  and  where  the  steam  for  boiling  was  first 
used  for  driving  a  steam-engine,  thus  costing  nothing 
extra  for  that  purpose.  He  showed  from  the  various 
forms  of  bleaching  propounded  by  various  parlies, 
how  little  was  known  on  the  subject,  and  also  how 
advisable  it  was  to  make  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, especially  with  regard  to  the  action  in  the 
ozine  in  the  atmosphere  on  the  colouring  matter. 
He  also  described  the  machines  used  in  the  process 
of  bleaching. 

The  Cliairman  said  that,  however  important  the 
manufacture  of  linen  was,  it  would  have  little  claim 
on  the  attention  of  members  of  the  institution  but 
for  the  very  ingenious  machinery  used  in  its  manu- 
facture, the  construction  of  which  had  beeu  so  fully 
explained  by  Mr.  Smytli.  It  was  of  considerable 
importance  to  utilise  steam  after  it  had  pas.'ed 
through  the  engine  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  and 
as  it  was  found  very  useful  under  high  pressure,  it 
required  chemical  knowledge  of  the  highest  possible 
order  to  utilise  a  power  so  great  as  that  of  steam. 
Mr.  Smyth  had,  in  a  very  simple,  lucid,  and  unpre- 
tending manner,  brought  forward  the  subject  of  linen 
manufacture,  and  he  had  set  an  excellent  example 
as  to  how  such  matters  should  be  treated. 

Mr.  Price  believed  they  were  indebted  to  the 
linen  bleachers  of  the  Bann  for  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  engineering  in  Ireland,  namely,  the  Bann 
Reservoir. 

Several  gentlemen  interested  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture discussed  Mr.  Suiyth's  paper,  and  compli- 
mented that  gentleman  on  the  knowledge  and  ability 
displayed  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Anderson,  C.E.,  exhibited  Mr.  Faulkner's 
improved  fish-bolt  for  joining  rails.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  screw  at  present  in  use  con- 
sisted in  making  it  a  double  screw,  seven-eigliths  of 
it  being  right-handed,  and  a  three-quarter  screw 
left-handed,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  and  touch- 
ing each  other.  By  this  plan  the  possibiliiy  of  the 
rails  becoming  loose  was  entirely  prevented. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


VOLUNTARY  ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 

THE  REGULATIONS  AND  COURSE. 

On  the  28th  inst.  will  be  inaugurated  the  com- 
mencement of  a  greatannual  establishment,  forming 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, for,  on  that  date  will  be  held  at  Conduit- 
street,  London — the  focus  of  architectural  talent  in 
the  kingdom — the  first  of  the  voluntary  examina- 
tions. We  liave  been  favoured  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  with  %copy  of  the  pre- 
scribed "  regulations  and  course,"  which  certainly 
will — if  rigid  scrutiny  be  exercised  in  each  depart- 
ment, and  we  judge  that  it  ti)ill,  without  doubt — 
"  try  the  metal"  of  the  aspirants  to  future  fortune 
and  fame.  No  architect  above  thirty  years  of  age 
is  encouraged  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
diploma,  nor  is  such  examination  contemplated  for 
architects  in  practice  ;  nor  for  the  classes  of  "  pro- 
ficiency" and  "  distinction"  respectively  under  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years.  The  first 
day's  examination  will  be  in  "  drawing  and  design  ;" 
the  second  in  "  mathematics  and  physics,"  with 
professional  practice  ;  the  third  in  "materials  and 
construction,"  with  history  and  literature;  while 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  same  subjects  in  similar  order,  languages 
being  included  on  the  fifth  day.  [Who  will  be  so 
hardy  as  to  say  that  the  student  who  successfully 
perseveres  through  such  a  curriculum  is  not  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  learned  and  gen- 
tlemanly profession  ?J 
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UNITED  TRADES'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DUBLIN. 

A  MEETING  of  representatives  of  the  United  Trades' 
Association  of  Dublin  was  held  ere  yesterday  even- 
ing in  the  Bakers'  Hall,  Upper  Bridge-street,  to 
consider  how  far  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
is  useful  to  the  working  classes.  The  following 
trades  were  represented  : —Bricklayers'  Society, 
(Halston-street)  ;  Boot  and  Shoemakers',  Cabinet- 
makers', Bakers',  Busketmakers',  regular  Operative 
Smiths',  Cork  Cutters',  Coopers',  Brassfounders',  and 
Poulterers'. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M'Namee,  secretary  to  the 
Bakers'  Society,  seconded  by  Mr.  Keegan,  secretary 
to  the  Cabinetmakers'  Society, 

Mr.  Rice  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  some  remarks,  called  upon 
Mr.  John  M'Evoy  to  explain  the  subject,  for  the 
consideration  of  which  they  had  assembled. 

Mr.  M'Evoy  then  proceeded  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  a  correct  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  detailed  at  considerable  length  the  many  ad- 
vantages derivable  therefrom.  [Mr.  M'Evoy  has 
•written  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  he  would 
be  happy  to  give  for  perusal.] 

Mr.  keegan  then  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :—"  Resolved— That  impressed  with  tlie  im- 
portance to  the  working  classes  of  establishing  a 
proper  system  of  births  and  deaths'  registration,  we 
attend  the  conference  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Hotel, 
on  the  15th  instant,  to  represent  thereat  our  re- 
spective trades,  and  sustain  the  movement  then  to 
be  commenced  for  bringing  the  public  opinion  of  all 
classes  of  Irishmen  to  bear  upon  Government  and 
Parliament  on  the  question." 

Mr.  Scully,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  M'Namee  proposed  the  next  resolution:  — 
"  That  the  earnest  thanks  of  the  United  Trades' 
Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  given,  to  Mr. 
M'Evoy,  for  the  very  able  and  energetic  manner 
in  which  he  has  taken  np  the  question  of  regis- 
tration of  births  and  deaths  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Miller  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  M'Evoy  returned  thanks,  and  said  that  he 
had  very  good  authority  for  informing  them  that  a 
very  popular  memlier  of  Parliament  had  notified  his 
intention  of  introducing  the  subject  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Reed  having  been  called  to  the  second  chair, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Rice,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 

PEAT  MANUFACTURE  IN  IRELAND. 
"  Of  all  the  sources  of  industry  in  Ireland  none 
deserves  a  higher  place  than  peat.  In  the  immense 
quantity  of  this  most  valuable  article  in  the  bogs  of 
Ireland  there  is  the  means  of  industrial  power,  and 
consequently  of  wealtli,  beyond  all  calculation.  The 
bogs  most  valuable  in  an  industrial  sense  lie  south 
of  Dublin  and  west  of  the  Shannon.  These  would 
yield  fuel  for  many  years  to  come,  and  this  fuel  for 
domestic  use  would  be  both  cheaper  and  more  easily 
obtained  than  sea  coal. 

"  Many  projects  have  been  started  for  getting  its 
valuable  products  from  peat.  The  experiments  de- 
signed to  utilise  peat  as  fuel  have  succeeded  best,  and 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country  afford  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  the  further  adoption  of  peat 
fuel,  if  not  its  substitution  for  coal  for  house  purposes. 
Coal  usually  ranges  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  ton,  in 
towns  near  the  bogs  of  the  west  ;  in  which  towns 
peat  fuel  for  domestic  use  might  be  sold  at  10s.  to  12s. 
per  ton.  The  outlay  ol'  a  few  thousand  pounds  in 
making  '  ways'  to  the  bogs,  and  erecting  machinery 
for  compressing  the  peat,  may  bring  this  article  into 
every  town  in  Ireland.  The  utilisation  of  Irish  bog, 
to  the  production  of  an  abundance  of  cheap  fuel,  must 
be  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  something  like 
the  way  English  and  Scotch  people  go  into  coal 
mining.  The  preparing  of  peat  for  fuel  might,  in 
fact  be  made  a  most  extensive  source  of  industry. 
Not'  only  might  the  towns  of  Roscommon,  Galway, 
Jlayo,  Limerick,  &c.,  be  supplied  with  cheap  fuel  from 
the  western  bogs,  but  the  price  at  which  peat  fuel 
might  be  sold  would  bring  it  largely  to  Dublin,  and 
just  as  coals  are  sent  to  various  places  now,  peat  fuel 
might  be  sent  to  displace  their  use.  The  several 
smaller  bog  districts  would  also  come  in  for  a  share  in 
trade,  just  as  the  several  smaller  coal  districts  in 
England  get  a  part  of  the  general  business.  In  places 
approachable  from  each  bog  there  would  be  a  brisk 
competition.  Besides,  the  variety  in  quality  of  the 
several  bogs  would  |)roiluce  a  list  of  descriptive  names 
to  guide  purchasers,  just  as  those  attaclied  to  coal. 
Manufacturing  in  this  article  might  be  carried  im 
everv  day  in  the  year.  Even  if  stocks  of  peat  fuel 
were'  not  gatheroil  in  several  towm  aga  nst  severe 
weather,  it  would  bo  easy  for  merchants  to  get  supplies 
at  a  day's  notice,  so  that  famine  prices  for  fuel  v/oaU 
not  be  likely  to  occur  often,  it  at  all,  even  in  the 
severest  season."— Crory's  "  Industri/  in  Ire^md't 
(elsewhere  referred  to)." 


TESTIMONIALS  AND  MEMORIALS. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wood  is  to  execute  a  statue  to  the 
Queen,  to  be  erected  at  Montreal. 

Mr.  Woolner  is  e-xecuting  a  memorial  statue  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort  for  Oxford. 

Mr.  Thorneycroft  has  a  commission  for  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  for  Halifax. 

A  fine  statue  of  the  late  Henry  Cockburn,  the 
friend  of  Jeffrey,  has  been  set  up  in  the  Parliament 
House,  Edinburgh.    It  is  by  BIr.  W.  B.  Brodie. 

A  communion  plate-chest  has  just  been  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Cliurch  of  Hucknall 
Torkard,  near  Nottingham  (the  burial-place  of  the 
noble  bard),  for  holding  the  .silver  gilt  service  given 
to  that  church  in  1664  by  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Byron, 
daughter  of  Viscount  Chaworth,  and  ancestor  of  the 
great  poet.  The  chest  is  of  oak,  very  rich  in  tint, 
taken  from  an  ancient  building  near  Welbeck  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  ingenious  cabinet  work. 

On  the  1st  inst.  an  address,  beautifully  illHminated 
on  vellum  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  was  presented  to  the 
Venerable  Professor  Cockrell,  R.A.,  by  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
fessor's retirement  from  the  presidency  of  that  body. 
The  deputation  consisted  of  Mr.  Tite,  BI.P.,  and  Pro- 
fessors Donaldson  and  Kerr,  being  necessarily  limited 
to  personal  friends,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
professor's  health,  who  received  the  address  in  his 
room.    The  wording  of  the  address  is  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Sir, — Upon  the  occasion  of  your  retirement 
from  the  office  of  President  of  tlie  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  we  deem  it  our  duty,  as  the 
members  of  that  body,  to  place  on  record  the  very 
great  satisfaction  which  your  presidency  has  af- 
forded us. 

When  the  demise  of  our  first  president,  the  late 
Earl  de  Grey,  brought  to  a  close  the  lengthened  period 
during  which  his  lordship  had  so  worthily  occupied 
the  chair,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  institute,  in 
acknowledgment  of  your  pre-eminent  merits  as  an 
architect  and  as  a  promoter  of  art,  called  you  to  take 
his  place. 

The  same  unanimity  marks  our  regret  that  the 
period  for  your  withdrawal  has  arrived. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  avail  ourselves  of 
your  permission  to  place  your  portrait  in  the  rooms  of 
the  institute ;  long  to  remind  us  and  our  successors 
of  that  dignity  and  courtesy,  those  resources  of  know- 
ledge and  graces  of  character,  by  which  you  did 
honour  to  the  highest  oflice  in  our  gift. 

Although  now  retired  from  those  professional 
labours  which  have  gained  you  so  many  trophies  of 
success,  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  frequent  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  amongst  us  ;  and  still  more  we  trust  that 
England  may  long  have  the  advantage  of  including 
in  the  number  of  her  artistic  counsellors  one  whose 
reputation  is  so  long  established  aud  so  widely  spread. 
We  remain,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

William  Titb,  President. 


ALMANACS. 
We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  J.  R. 
Curry,  Esq.,  manager  for  the  Southern  district  of  /.he 
Royal  Insurance  Company,  a  very  handsomely-pro- 
duced almanac  for  the  current  year.  Besides  infor- 
mation relative  to  insurance  principles  generally,  and 
to  the  business  of  "  Tlie  Royal"  Company  especially, 
which,  we  must  observe,  is  a  higlily-thrivingconcern — 
the  book  contains  episodes  of  the  American  War,  re- 
marks on  the  life  and  character  of  Prince  Albert,  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Herbert,  &c.,  as  also  useful  memo- 
randa blank  pages.  A  less  expensive  form  than  the 
editors'  copies  of  the  same  work  is  presented  gratui- 
tously to  the  general  public,  and  may  be  had  likewi.se 
from  J.  Gore  Shields,  Esq.,  the  manager  of  the  North 
of  Ireland  branch  of  the  same  compauy,  at  hia  office 
in  Dame-street. 


CONTRACT  QUESTION. 

CP. — Hynes  v.  the  Neivry,  Warrenpoint,  and 
Rostrevor  haihuay  Company. — Motion,  on  behalf 
of  plaintiff,  to  make  a  consent  a  rule  of  court.  By 
consent  defendant  agreed  that  the  demurrer  filed  by 
plaintiff  to  defendant  should  be  allowed  plaintiff's 
costs  of  demurrer  and  proceedings  thereon  to  be 
costs  in  the  cause. 

The  Judge  made  order  accordingly. 

[This,  we  understand,  terminates  the  litigation 
between  the  Newry,  Warrenpoint,  and  Rostrevor 
Railway  Company  and  their  contractor  in  reference 
to  the  erection  of  the  station-house  at  Newry,  a 
verdict  for  £1,000  (being  a  reduction  of  £250  on 
the  amount  claimed)  having  been  taken  by  consent 
at  the  last  after-sittings  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.] 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Steam- 
packet  Company,  held  on  the  6th  inst.  at  Kingstown, 
John  Skiptqn  Mulvany.  Esq.,  architect,  was  elected 
a  diiector  of  the  company. 


THE  PANTOMIME. 
The  Theatre  Royal. — Digressing  /or  a  while  from 
"  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous" — a  wholesome 
digression  both  mentally  and  physically  betimes — 
wd  pause  to  view  imaginary  groves  of  enchantment 
and  Elysian  fields,  with  the  concomitant  marvel- 
lous doings  of  their  inhabiting  fairies  and  genii ; 
afterwards  to  join  in  mirthful  bliss  at  the  frolics  of 
mischievous  "  Clown  to  condole  with  unhappy 
"  Pantaloon" — born  under  unlucky  star — to  ad- 
mire the  meanderings  in  mazy  dance  of  silver-clad 
"  Harlequin,''  with  magic  wand,  and  his  ever  fair, 
faithful,  and  graceful  partner,  "  Columbine."  These 
are  the  reigning  spirits  in  the  halls  of  good  old 
Christmas,  and  right  welcome  are  they  as  well  to 
the  young,  with  breasts  to  care  unknown,  as  to 
adults  whose  "  wrinkled  fronts,"  show  the  ini- 
presse  of  numerous  summers.  At  this  festive 
season,  the  lessee  of  a  theatre  is  a  species  of  ter- 
restrial deity  from  the  moment  the  bolts  of  his 
temple  of  amusement  are  withdrawn  on  "  boxing 
night,"  to  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain  on  his  annual 
ministration  ;  and  never  was  adoration  accorded  to 
such  deity  more  bountifully  or  more  justly  than 
it  is  to  the  lessee  of  our  "  Royal"  on  this  occasion 
of  Christmas  ('62-63). 

If  not  in  certain  respects  as  gorgeous  as  some 
of  its  predecessors,  the  pantomime  of  "  Cinderella" 
has,  nevertheless  in  others  and  in  its  integrity,  not 
proved  one  whit  less  attractive  ;  nor  does  the  re- 
sult demand  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  laurel  crown 
of  its  enterprising  producer  one  single  sprig  of  the 
many  acquired  during  his  long  managerial  career  ; 
for  in  every  department  is  visible  that  emulative 
spirit  to  be  second  to  none  other  effort ;  and  to  pre- 
sent a  more  than  ample  return  to  a  patronising 
public,  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Harris'  caterersliip. 

To  antiquated  nursery  rhymes  pantomimic  authors 
must  almost  invariably  look  for  their  theme,  and  in- 
deed the  category  has  been  well  nigh  exhausted,  for- 
asmuch as  that  while  the  demand  on  the  stock 
resources  is  incessant  the  fresh  supply  is  literally 
7iil.  Where  is  the  inclination  7iow  on  the  part  of 
authors  to  attempt  new  compositions  such  as  are 
found  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  "  entertainment,  as 
"  Baron  Munchausen,"  "  The  O'Donoghue,"  "Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,"  "  Cinderella,"  &c.,  &c.  ?  and 
these,  with  very  many  others  of  similar  character, 
have  been  so  often  re-produced  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  and  forms,  and  in  numerous  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, or  the  reverse,  that  as  a  suggested  "  novelty," 
in  selecting  them  as  a  subject  for  pantomimic  dis- 
play, they  fairly  put  a  manager  to  his  wits  to  pre- 
sent features  in  them  not  presented  before.  In  the 
production,  however,  of  the  opening  of  the  last- 
named  for  this  Christmas,  the  element  of  "  novelty" 
in  every  department  is  sufficiently  predominant  to 
make  spectators,  young  and  old,  admire  it;  and 
the  beauty  of  the  scenic  effects,  combined  with  ex- 
cellently composed  and  effectively  played  music, 
with  a  capital  ballet  and  appropriate  decorations 
and  appointments,  almost  rivet  attention  thereto, 
independent  of  the  merits  of  the  performers,  which 
is  of  no  common  order.  Mrs.  liurkinshaw  is,  of 
course,  the  heroine  cinderwench,  and  though  clever 
and  vivacious  in  every  role  she  undertakes,  unques- 
tionably does  not  shine  to  the  fullest  advantage  in 
this.  She  is  ably  supported  by  Miss  Brennan  as 
her  devoted  Lothario,  and  by  Messrs.  Barfoot  and 
Thome  as  her  amiable  (f )  sisters,  Clorinda  and 
Thisbe,  with  immediately  expansive  crinolines — a 
libel  on  the  prevailing  fashion — as  well  as  by  the 
other  members  of  the  company  who  sustain  the 
accessary  characters. 

Cinderella's  equipage,  produced  out  of  a  pumpkin 
by  the  good  fairy  godmother,  for  conducting  her  to 
the  ball,  at  which  she  is  destined  to  make  a  conquest 
of  the  prince — the  beloved  of  her  heart — is  a  very 
beautiful  work  of  art,  and  (if  we  mistake  not)  the 
same  that  was  used  some  years  since  in  this  esta- 
blishment, when  Miss  Lanza  was  the  heroine  in  the 
operatic  version.  Like  our  gilded  civic  chariot  of 
respected  memory,  it  has,  no  doubt,  been  "  re- 
embellislied  for  the  occasion."  We  have  never 
witnessed,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  the  London 
theatres,  for  scenic  effect,  a  more  picturesquely, 
beautiful,  and  attractive  scene,  than  "  the  golden 
groves  of  fairy  land  ;"  it  does  immortal  honour  to 
the  artist,  Mr.  Craven,  who  nightly  receives  the 
congratulations  of  the  audience.  We  understand 
that  some  of  the  valuable  glass  mirrors  belonging 
thereto  were  broken  in  the  transit,  but  their  loss  is 
not  perceptibly  experienced  by  the  spectators.  The 
grand  ball-room  scene  is  also  most  effective,  with 
ranges  of  superb  standard  gaseliers  at  either  side  of 
the  stage,  which  is  thrown  in  to  its  full  depth.  The 
libretto  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  of  the  burlesque 
opening  is  by  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Smith — a  clever 
production,  but  lacking  pungency.  At  scene  thirteen, 
"  The  vision  of  the  Rose,"  take  plase — the  trans- 
formation, when  Columbine  (Miss  Leonora  Davies), 
I  Harlequin  (Mr.  Saville),  Clown  (Mr.  Buck),  and 
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Pantaloon  (Mr.  Beckingham),  first  make  tlieir 
entrance  into  the  busy  world,  and  commence 
tlieir  characteristic  evolutions.  Henceforward, 
except  the  graceful  dancing  of  the  Harletjuin 
and  Columbine,  and  the  usual  "tricks  npon  tra- 
vellers" by  the  Clown  and  Pantaloon,  and  tlieir 
mutual  complimejitary  exchangea  with  each  other, 
there  is  little  remarkable  to  note.  Would  that 
even  the  comic  department  of  all  iiantomimes  were 
made  a  little  more  consistent  and  subservient  to 
rational  enjoyment,  for  "  the  street  fights"  are 
certainly  not  to  be  classed  under  that  head. 


NEW  PATENTS. 
List  of  Letters  Patent  which  passed  the  Great  Seal  since  the 
Ist  January,  inst.,  Byrne  and  Lambert,  Patent  Agents,  4. 
Lower  Oiinond-quay,  Dublin. 

William  Lennan,  of  Dawsoii-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
"an  improved  safety  stirrup." 

Thomas  Edwards,  for  '•  Improved  movements  for  tlie  indices 
for  ga."!,  water,  and  other  fluid  meters." 

J.  H.  Johnson,  for  "  Improvements  in  wet  gas  meters." 

C.  B.  Gnuisr,  for  "Improvements  in  photographic  ap- 
paratus." 

F.  Wethered,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
handles,  latches,  or  fastenings  for  doors,  gates,  and  windows." 

H.  S.  Pontife.T,  for  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  distri- 
buting water,  applicable  to  cleansing  casks  or  other  vessels,  or 
for  other  purposes." 

E.  Jandeau,  for  "An  improved  method  of,  and  apparatus  for 
remo\  ing  the  bad  flavour  from  alcohols  distilleil  ti-oni  grain, 
becti'OOt,  or  other  vegetables,  and  fur  extracting  the  whole  of 
the  alcohols  contained  in  the  fermented  juice." 

J.  H.  Johnson,  for  "  Improvements  in  braiding  machines." 

James  Miller,  for  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  steering 
ships  and  other  vessels." 

The  Hon.  W.  E.  Cochrane,  for  "Improvements  in  railway 
fastenings." 

J.  R.  Abbott,  for  "  Improvements  in  sliding  chandeliers  and 
ottier  pendant  lamps." 

G.  Nock,  "  A  new  or  improved  safety  or  moveable  self- 
acting  crossing  for  railways." 

A  copy  of  any  specification  describing  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vention and  the  mode  of  currying  it  into  etfect,  can  be  pro- 
cured at  llie  otiice  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  5s. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

THE  SEWERAGE  OF  DUBLIN. 

Sir — The  above  important  subject  suggests  to  me 
the  propriety  of  submitting  for  your  consideration 
the  following  remarks  : — If  we  divide  the  subject  of 
improved  sewerage  into  three  parts,  namely — 1st, 
The  necessity  for  such  improvement ;  2nd,  How 
funds  may  be  procured  to  carry  out  sucli  improve- 
ment;  3rd,  The  best,  cheapest,  and  most  advanta- 
geous system  of  sewerage  for  this  city — I  think  we 
take  in  all  relevant  matter  relating  thereto,  and 
merely  require  to  consider  the  several  parts.  So, 
taking  intoconsideration  tlie  first  part,  I  don't  believe 
that  in  the  city  of  Dublin  a  dozen  of  persons  could 
be  found  who  would  conscientiously  protest  against 
"  sanitary  improvement  "  in  this  respect.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second  part,  or  the  mode  by  which 
funds  for  such  improvement  may  be  procured,  I  ain 
of  opinion,  "  to  make  the  undertaking  a  paj  ing  "  as 
■well  as  a  useful  one,  private  enterprise,  with  a 
government  or  corporate  guarantee — if  such  were 
possible — would  be  the  best  mode  for  the  jiurpose. 
If  we  now  consider  the  tliird  part,  or  the  cheapest 
and  best  system,  I  believe  it  to  be  this — simply  to 
run  one  large  sewer  on  each  side  of  the  Lifi'ey,  not 
to  hal  from  the  east  or  sea  direction  ;  connect  them 
at  the  King's-bridge,  or  thereabouts,  and  run  the 
main  to  the  proper  tanks,  filters.  Sec,  which  might 
be  erected  at  that  very  low  ground — the  least  ele- 
vated about  Dublin — Chupelizud,  where  these  tanks. 
Sec,  would  be  between  the  two  canals  and  three 
principal  railways.  By  this  arrangement  much  ex- 
pense would  he  saved  for  tanks,  filters,  "extra 
slwfF,"  pipes,  or  sewerage  beds,  &c.  ;  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  direct  transit,  "  for  ever  and  for  ever,"  to 
localities  where  ejecta  would  be  required.  Surely, 
the  "  four  feet"  fall  that  might  be  gained  by  run- 
ning the  sewers  toioards  the  sea  would  be  as  nothing 
viewed  in  connexion  with  my  proposal. — Fiz. 

Sir, — I  was  much  pleased  at  reading  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  Architects  held  in 
the  Antient  Concert  Kooms,  on  the  3rd  instant,  and 
fully  concur  witli  the  remarks  of  the  several  speakei's. 
But  from  long  experience  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of 
the  architects  of  Dublin  mutually  banding  together 
for  the  honor  of  their  profession.  Petty  jealousies 
and  attempts  to  crush  each  other  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  positi\e  good  being  done,  as  witnessed 
in  the  fate  of  the  late  Koyal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland.  An  opportunity  is  now  afforded  of  testing 
the  unity  of  Irish  architects  in  respect  to  honourable 
competitions.  The  trustees  of  the  Kingstown  Ma- 
riners' Church,  th7-ee  da!/s  after  the  time  appoirited for 
receiving  designs,  have  announci  d  "  an  extension  of 
time,"  a  proceeding  manifestly  unfair  to  those  gentle- 
men who  had  sent  in  their  designs  on  the  1st  of 
January,  as  stipulated,    1  ask  j  ou,  Mr.  Editor,  to 


note  those  architects  who  send  in  designs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latter  announcement  of  the  trustees, 
when  you  will  likely  find  many  defections  from  the 
ranks  of  the  forty  architects  who  so  loudly  complained 
of  the  injustice  of  the  directory  of  the  Winter  Garden 
Company.  While  such  a  state  of  things  can  exist 
amongst  ourselves,  can  it  be  wondei-ed  at  if  public 
boards  take  advantage  of  our  weakness  and  want  of 
unity?  AuoHiTECTUS. 


A  handsome  new  dwelling-house  is  being  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parsonstown,  according  to 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mulvany,  architect ;  Mr.  John' 
Dwyer  being  the  builder. 

A  new  college  hall,  for  the  pupils  attending  the 
schools  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Tralee,  has  been  commenced,  and  the  foundation 
stone  laid  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kerry. 

Messrs.  Lovely,  of  Poolbeg-street,  are,  we  under- 
stand, about  opening  out  their  extensive  premises  to 
Burgh-quay,  and  have  received  designs  from  Mr. 
J.  J.  Lyons,  architect,  for  the  erection  of  a  hand- 
some gateway,  with  show-room  over,  and  offices  in 
connection  with  same. 

Two  large  corn  stores  are  about  to  be  erected  in 
the  city  of  Cork.    Mr.  Mulvany,  architect. 

The  magnificent  mansion  which  is  being  erected 
at  Ballybrack  for  the  Right  Hon.  Judge  Dobbs, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  railway,  is,  according 
to  the  Irish  Times,  fast  approaching  completion. 
When  finished,  it  will  scarcely  be  surpassed,  either 
in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  its  site,  or  in  the  chaste 
and  elegant  style  of  its  architecture,  by  any  country 
mansion  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  metropolis. 
Few,  if  any,  localities  have,  within  so  limited  a 
period,  risen  into  importance,  and  become  so  popu- 
lous as  Ballybrack.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rail- 
way company  will  do  everything  within  its  power 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  great  number  of  respect- 
able and  wealthy  families  who  have  taken  up  their 
residences  permanently  in  this  beautiful  and  healthy 
district.  A  considerable  number  of  new  residences 
are  projected,  and  few  sites  for  building  will,  ere 
long,  be  disposable  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  a  few 
years  this  station  will,  doubtless,  be  one  of  the  most 
productive  on  the  line,  if  justice  be  done  to  it  by 
the  company. 

The  contract  for  the  alteration  of  approaches  and 
other  works  to  ha  carried  out  at  the  Westland-row 
terminus  of  the  Kingstown  railway,  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  T.  Byrne,  at  £2,200  ;  Mr.  Wilkinson  architect. 

A  contract  is  about  to  be  eniereci  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  an  extensive  powder 
magazine  on  Dalkey  island,  in  connection  with  the 
martello  tower  and  battery  already  established  there. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners 
on  the  6th  in.st.,  Mr.  Charles  Lanyon  (Ex-Mayor), 
proposed,  that  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  resolution 
the  Board  shall  direct  Mr.  Smith  to  prepare  a  plan 
before  a  fortnight  for  a  floating  dock.  The  dock 
should  he  proceeded  with  at  once.  Mr.  Boyd  moved 
an  amendment,  "  That  Mr.  Smith  prepare  plans  for 
both  flouting  and  graving  docks."  Original  motion 
carried. 


iJaricAT  Jtcms. 

The  Metropolitan  (London)  Underground  Railway 
has  been  opened  for  traffic.  Tlie  cost  is  said  to  have 
been  £],300,OU0.  It  appears  that  so  far  the  project  has 
been  eminently  successful.  Me.'^srs.  Knight  and  Smith 
executed  the  western  portion  of  the  work,  ending  at 
Euston-square,  and  Mr.  Jay  the  remaining  portion  to 
Victoria-street.  Mr.  John  Fowler  was  engineer-in- 
chief,  and  Mr.  M.  Johnson  the  resident  engineer. 

The  quaint  old  Exchange  and  Town-hall  of  the 
ancient  citj'  of  Chester  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  adjoining  were  at 
one  stage  of  the  fire  greatly  threatened.  Several 
valuable  portraits  have  been  destroyed. 

A  considerable  advance  has  taken  place  in  pig  iron 
at  Wolverhampton,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  large 
demand  from  America  for  the  article. 

The  improving  town  of  Gorey  has  been  lighted  up 
with  gas.  The  works  were  both  planned  and  erected 
by  Mr.  Ilollowey,  the  gas  engineer  and  contractor  of 
Kilkenn}'. 

Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  R..\.,  architect,  commenced  his 
course  of  lectures,  at  the  Ro.\al  Academy,  on  "Archi- 
tecture," on  the  8th  inst.,  and  continues  tliem  on  this 
date,  the  22nd  and  29tli  inst.,  and  5th  prox. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  has  been  re- 
opened, after  undergoing  some  restorations,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  complete.  Amongst  the  decorative 
additions  are  a  monnment  to  Monsignor  Affre,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  in  1848  died  upon  the  barricades. 
A  life-size  statue  of  the  Archbishop  has  been  placed 
on  a  pedestal. 


Designs  are  invited  in  competition  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  west  front  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence. 
There  are  three  degrees  of  premiums.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  Mr.  Burgess,  architect  to  the  mcaio- 
rial  church  at  Constantinople,  and  Mr.  Papwortli,  of 
London,  will  be  amongst  the  Eiighsh  competitors. 

The  Arundel  Society's  publications  lor  the  current 
year  have  been  issued,  and  are  stated  to  be  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  subscribers  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  are 
about  to  subscribe  for  a  testimonial  of  plate  to  Messrs. 
Godwin  (editor  of  The  Builder')  and  Peacock,  their 
honorary  secretaries. 

In  Italy,  as  ftuthcoming  Carnival  novelties,  W9 
read  of  '  Bianca  di  Montalto,'  by  Signor  Perelli,  and 
'  Carniclita,'  by  Signor  Pacini,  at  Milan,  and  of  '  Olio 
Soranzo,'  by  Signor  Zescevich,  at  'J'rieste. 

The  Council  of  the  Art  Union  has  otfered  £600  for 
the  plaster  design  of  a  group  in  marlile,  to  be  decided 
by  competition,  open  to  all  the  world.  It  will  pro- 
bably share  the  fate  of  all  such  competitions — no  hi  sl- 
rate  artist  will  compete. 

Tlie  Musee  Sauvagent,  recently  added  to  the  na- 
tional collections  of  France,  has  just  been  thrown  open 
to  the  public  in  the  Salle  de  Henri  II.,  in  the  Louvie. 
The  collection  consists  of  miniatures,  old  furniture, 
jewellery,  bronzes,  porcelain,  enamels,  &c. 

'I'he  Ivoyal  Academy  medals  have  been  distributed  : 
— To  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Thomas,  a  silver  inedal,  lor 
the  best  drawing  from  the  life;  to  Mr-.  F.  Holt  the 
same,  for  a  drawing  from  the  antique;  also  to  Mr. 
Thebb,  for  perspective  drawing ;  and  to  Mr.  George 
Hall,  for  a  specimen  of  sciography.    No  gold  medal. 

Two  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
in  a  cave  from  which  the  [)rincipal  stream  of  the  Tigris 
rises,  and  casts  have  been  taken  by  iMr.  Taylor.  One 
is  already  in  London,  and  is  a  record  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I. ;  the  other  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Sarda- 
napalus. 

Some  interesting  facts  on  the  rage  for  collecling 
autographs  in  France  is  given  by  the  Jardin  des  liu- 
cints  Grecques.  A  short  time  since,  at  the  sale  of  the 
lihrary  of  M.  Parisou,  in  Paris,  a  copy  of  Cajsar's 
Commentaries  was  offered  for  sale,  of  the  value  in 
itself  of  about  2fr.  The  volume,  however,  cont-iined 
a  single  note  of  about  fifteen  lines,  believed  to  be  in 
the  handwriting  of  Montaigne,  upon  the  back  of  the 
last  leaf,  the  desire  to  possess  which  occasioned  so 
great  a  competition  among  the  autograph  hunters, 
that  the  voluine  was  finally  knocked  down  to  a  re- 
presentative of  the  Due  d'Aumale  for  1575fi'. 

Two  bills  applied  for  by  the  Blackrock,  Monkstown, 
and  Booterstown  Improvement  Township,  and  the 
Baggotiatli,  Doiiiiybrouk,  Sandymount,  Kingsend, 
and  Irishtown  Improvement  have  been  referred  to  the 
Waterworks  Committee. 

A  letter  from  Bagdad,  in  the  Monileur,  says — "  The 
excavations  carried  on  among  tlie  ruins  of  Babvlon, 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  Consul  at  Bagdail, 
have  resulted  in  some  interesting  discoveries.  In  the 
Nimroud  Mourid,  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Layard 
in  1840,  were  found  four  bas-reliefs  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions, each  sculptured  on  a  large  slab  of  stone,  and 
representing  allegorical  figures.  The  gi-eater  part  of 
these  bas-reliefs  bear  long  inscriptions  in  cuneiform 
characters,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  state  of  pre- 
servation. A  certain  number  of  other  scidplures  of 
smaller  dimensions,  representing  scenes  of  Assyriau 
life  or  warlike  episodes,  have  also  been  discovered. 
These  artistic  treasures  are  on  their  way  to  France. 

Dr.  Edward  Haughton  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Athenaeum  on  the  8th  inst  (Mr.  James  Haughton  in 
the  chair)  on  "  Nervous  Equilibrium."  An  amount 
of  very  valuable  information  on  the  subject,  supported 
by  scientific  principles  and  experiments,  was  pleasingly 
communicated. 

The  Father  Matthew  statue  for  Cork  is  far  advanced 
towards  completion  under  the  chisel  of  our  distin- 
guished countryman,  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  sculptor.  The 
same  artist  is  engaged  on  statues  of  Lord  Elphinstone, 
for  Bombay,  Sir  J.  Outram,  for  Calcutta,  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  K..A.,  for  Westminster  Palace,  and  of  Sir  J. 
Fielden,  for  Todinorden. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  (the 
thirty-fifth)  states  that  the  Exhibition  in  Edinbuigli 
was  opened  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  closed  on 
the  10th  of  May  last;  it  contained  824  paintings 
and  33  sculptures,  mainly  by  resident  Scottish  artists. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  both  in  the  day  and  even- 
ing, and  pictures  sold  to  about  the  total  value  of 
£u,000. 

A  biography  of  the  late  Sheridan  Knowles  is,  we 
understand,  in  preparation  by  his  son. 

Mr.  Boucicault  at  his  new  theatre,  Westminster, 
has  provided  himself  with  a  pantomime  which  reverts 
to  the  old  style  of  discarding  dialogue,  and  depending 
alone  on  the  action  and  dumb  show.  The  subject  is 
of  the  author's  own  invention,  and  the  piece  is  called 
'  Lady-Bird ;  or.  Harlequin  Lord  Dundreary.'  It 
commanded  an  overflowing  house  and  great  success 
on  Boxing  night. 

The  Polytechnic  in  London  has  a  dissolving  view 
pantomime  entitled  "  Cinderella." 
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lllisallaitioits. 


FitoM  Lapy  Morgan's  Diary. — I  am  leading  a 
very  gay  life,  for  I  think  with  so  solitary  a  home  as 
mine  is,  social  excitement  is  almost  necessary  for  me. 
First,  Lady  Beanchamp's  grand  majority  rout(wliere 
I  only  staid  half  an  Iiour)  the  heat  and  crowd  was 
too  much  for  me;  bnt  I  had  a  "  word  and  a  blow," 
with  fifty  of  my  particular  friends — old  Rogers  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  Next  on  my  list,  on  the  24th  a 
dinner  at  U'entworth  Dilke's  ;  dinner  excellent ;  com- 
pany, the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and  Granville,  and  all  her 
Majesty's  commissioners  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
many  other  eminent  persons — a  charming  dinner.  I 
must  tell  yon  of  my  visit  to  the  Crj-stal  I'alace  the 
other  morning,  where  I  have  permission  to  go  earlj', 

as  I  cannot  encounter  the  crowd  On  my 

return  from  this  palace  of  the  genii,  a  charming  Bo- 
hemian lady,  Jfadame  Noel,  took  me  to  a  matinee, 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  Hungarians, 
for  which  I  had  (lassed  tickets  and  subscribed  ;  but  it 
was  a  hot  crowd  with  cold  draughts.  Fannj'  Kemble 
recited  the  divine  Allegro  and  11  Penseroso.  It  went 
to  my  very  soul,  where  every  line  was  impressed  half 
a  century  back;  but  I  returned  tired  and  weary. 
Alas  I  I  feel 

"  I  am  wearing  away  to  the  land  of  the  leal." 
Still  ray  spirits  keep  me  afloat,  and  I  am  good  for — 

"  A  few  gay  soarings  yet." 
Poor  Rogers !  I  sat  an  hour  with  him  the  otiier  da}- : 
he  is  the  ghost  of  his  former  ghost ;  he  talked  with 
compassion  of  Moore's  state,  who  is  now  bedridden, 
and  has  lost  his  memory — remembers  nothing  but 
some  of  his  own  early  songs,  which  he  sings  as  he 
lies,  and  which  is  heartrending  to  hear  by  those  who 
are  around  him. 

This  New  Waterworks. — A  visit  to  Stillorgan 
will  amply  repay  any  citizen  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  employment  of  the  people,  or  in  the  construction 
of  useful  public  works.  The  mere  curiip^ity-liunter 
will  not  yet  find  much  to  arrest  his  attention  :  "there 
are  no  great  banks,"  no  massive  blocks  of  masonry, 
no  deep  excavations,  no  elevated  water-towers  as  yet 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  passer-by ;  but  the  tra- 
veller, as  he  shoots  along  the  adjoining  line  of  railway, 
will  see  many  active  groups  of  hard-working  men 
scattered  over  a  field,  a  portable  steam-engine  in  one 
place,  workmen's  sheds  in  another,  engineers'  flags  in 
another;  and  should  the  train  chance  to  stop,  and  if 
he  alight  and  traverse  the  field,  he  will  find,  on 
closer  inspection,  deep  dykes,  which  the  foreman  will 
inform  him  are  the  sites  of  the  future  puddle-trenches 
which  are  to  make  tlie  banks  water-tight.  In  an- 
other place  he  will  find  men  blasting  rocks,  while  the 
whole  field  is  intersected  with  temjiorary  railways 
which  are  almost  permanent  in  the  streiii^th  of  their 
construction,  and  along  which  the  masses  of  earth  to 
be  removed  for  the  formation  of  the  reservoir  aie  to 
be  whirled  to  the  snrrniinding  banks.  To  the  un- 
scientific eye  the  amount  of  work  alread\-  executed 
appears  small;  but  to  those  accustomed  to  such  un- 
dertakings, a  brief  inspection  will  show  that  much 
has  been  done,  and  that  tlie  hundreds  of  worktncn 
who  have  been  employed  for  neatly  a  month  have 
not  laboured  in  vain.  Apart  from  the  gratification 
of  seeing  so  importaiit  a  work  thus  well  and  efFectively 
commenced,  it  is  cheering  to  see  so  many  employed 
at  a  season  such  as  this,  when  wages  are  scarce,  and 
food  dear  and  inaccessible  to  the  poor. — Freeman. 

This  Latic  Joseph  Locke,  C.K.,  M.P. — His  won- 
derful success  had  arisen  from  the  application  of  means 
to  ends.  Ends  for  which  the  means  were  not  forth- 
coming had  for  him  at  any  time  but  an  evanescent 
interest,  and  sometimes  no  interest  at  all.  How  best 
to  do  something  that  wanted  doing  at  once  was  the 
problem  he  most  cared  to  solve.  He  enjoyed  the 
peculiar  character  of  a  conflict  with  what  we  call  in- 
organic matter.  That  passive  submission  to  storm 
and  sunslune  which,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
application  of  agricultural  and  chemical  science,  must 
be  conceded  by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  that  waiting 
upon  the  seasons,  that  taking  of  lime  and  silent 
growth  into  partnership  with  manual  labour,  would 
have  irritated  his  active  and  m(>narchical  mind.  In 
the  execution  of  the  great  undertakings  of  his  man- 
iKJod,  it  had  been  one  continuous  battle  against  time 
and  growth,  in  which  he  could  not  alFord  to  let  them 
have  a  mcunent's  truce.  Truce  meant  victorv  to 
them,  to  him  disaster.  A  holiday  meant  the  collec- 
tion of  water  and  the  caving  in  of  a  tunnel  side. 
Waiting  upon  Providence  terminated  in  a  breach  of 
engagement.  He  had  been  accustomed  always  to  see 
his  enemy  and  always  to  have  one.  He  could  never 
have  sate  quietly  down  and  watched  the  barometer. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  obstacles  enough  ;  but 
they  were  obstacles  he  could  compel,  or  at  any  rate 
encounter.  Locke  died  rather  suddenly,  on  the  IGth 
September,  18G0,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. — Deveijs 
Biography, 

Porcelain. — The  manufactures  of  porcelain  in 
France  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Gallic  pottery  was 
found  in  antique  tombs  100  years  ago.     In  1555 


Bernard  Palissy  produced  the  first  enamelled  pottery 
manufactured  in  France.  Porcelain  was  first  manu- 
factured at  St.  Cloud  in  1695.  Five  years  later  the 
manufacture  of  Porcelain  was  commenced  in  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Saxony.  In  the  year  1741  p  )rcelain  of 
extraordinary  delicacy  was  manufactured  at  Sevres. 
In  1770  the  manufactory  of  Sevres  first  produced  hard 
porcelain.  The  gate  of  the  park  of  St.  Cloud  which 
opens  on  the  square  of  Sevres,  near  the  bridge,  will 
serve  as  an  entrance  for  the  visitors  to  the  museum 
and  to  the  manufactory.  Another  gate  is  to  be 
opened  higher  up  for  the  arti.sts,  operatives,  and 
others  employed  in  the  new  establishment.  A  third 
entrance  is  ai  out  to  be  opened  on  the  river  side. 
When  the  director  and  officers  of  the  Sevres  manu- 
factory' shall  have  taken  possi'Ssion  of  their  new 
building,  the  old  manufactory  is  to  be  rep.iired  and 
converted  into  a  barrack  for  the  pontonners  of  the 
Imperial  Guard. 

SciKNTiFic  Books. — Messrs.  Spon,  of  Bucklers- 
bury,  Lcmdon,  publishers,  have  just  issued  a  new 
edition  of  their  catalogue  of  architectural,  engineering 
and  other  book-",  revised  to  end  of  year,  and  extending 
over  forty  pages.  All  the  standard  as  well  as  very 
recent  publications  of  worth  are  to  be  found  enume- 
rated therein.  Amongst  the  latter  are  "  A  Record 
of  the  Progress  of  Moilern  Engineering,"  by  W. 
Humber,  C.E.  We  may  have  more  to  say-  about  it.  I 
Presen  rATioN. — On  last  Friday  evening  Mr.  John  ' 
Douglas,  assistant  engineer  to  the  Hibernian  Gas 
Company,  was  presented  (on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
moval to  Portsmouth)  with  a  magnificent  epergne  by 
his  friends,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Sandymount, 
as  a  token  of  their  affection  and  high  esteem. 

Bai.lvcokus  Lead  Works. — The  net  profit  from 
working  of  this  concern  has  been  £1,399  5s.  7d  ,  a 
moiety  of  which  has  been  transferred,  as  usual,  to  thi^ 
"Improvement  Fund."  During  the  past  half  year 
the  sweepings  of  the  new  flue  have  been  fully  re- 
alized, and  have  yielded  a  sum  of  £399  Gs.  8d.,  in  j 
additiim  to  the  £1,000  placed  to  credit  of  this  account 
last  half  year,  making  a  total  of  £1,399  Gs,  8d,  re- 
alized from  the  flue  for  the  year  ended  30th  Mav, 
1862. 

This  Bam-ast  Board. — The  late  Lord  Mayor 
(Alderman  Moylan)  and  Aldermen  John  Reynolds 
and  Martin  are  the  three  members  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil elected  to  serve  on  the  Ballast  Board  duiing  the 
present  year. 

Nkw  l^Noi.isii  rimucii  at  Nice. — The  new  Eng- 
lish church  at  Nice,  was  consecrated  on  Monday  last 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  It  has  been  built 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  at  a  cost  of 
£6,400  (including  £560  for  a  temporary  church  used 
during  its  construction),  and  is  both  exteriorly  and 
interiorly  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  in  design,  the  archi- 
tecture being  that  of  the  14th  centmy.  It  is  the 
nn)st  complete  I'nglish  church  (ui  the  Continent,  and 
is  certainly  the  most  so  of  any  in  Fiance;  it  has 
accommo'lalinn  for  700  persons,  including  the  organ 
gallery,  ami  it  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church, 
thereby  securing  protection  to  the  burial  ground,  which 
will  be  closed  at  no  very  distant  period.  Funds  are 
also  greatly  needed  for  the  purcha.se  of  an  organ,  and 
for  an  iron  railing,  to  replace  a  very  unsightly  wall 
which  was  built  when  the  English  were  re(|iiired  by 
the  authorities  to  conceal  their  "temple,"  and  not  to 
allow  any  Italian  to  enter  its  precincts.  Sub.scriptions 
are  received  in  London  by  Messrs.  Hansom,  liouverie, 
and  Co.,  and  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  and  Co. 
Salary  oe  tub  Sukvevok  of  the  King's 

County  The  ."alary  of  John  Hill,  Esq  ,  surveyor  of 

this  county,  has  been  increased  by  £100  per  annum, 
the  presentment  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  unanimously  passed  by  the  justices  and 
ratepayers  constituting  the  presentment  sessions  court. 

New  Use  for  Glitta  Piorciia — One  of  the  most 
ingenious  applications  recently  made  of  gutta  pcrcha 
is  that  of  forming  artificial  hoofs  for  horses'  feet. 
Many  skilful  devices  have  been  resorted  to  to  attain 
this  result,  but  the  adoption  of  gutta  percha  will, 
doubtless,  supersede  all  others  as  soon  as  its  efliciency 
becomes  recognised.  What  is  required  is  a  substance 
possessing  the  consistence  of  horn,  to  retain  the  nails 
of  the  shoe,  that  will  readily  soften  by  heat,  so  as  to 
mould  itself  into  the  required  form  ;  that  it  be  indis- 
si>luble  in  water,  seeing  that  the  horse's  hoof  is  gene- 
rally in  contact  with  moisture;  and  that  it  be  capable 
of  uniting  perfectly  with  the  hoof.  The  gutta  percha 
is  first  cut  into  nut-size  fragments,  and  softened  in 
hot  water  ;  the  pieces  are  then  mixed  with  half  their 
weight  of  ])0wdered  sal  ammoniac,  and  melted  to- 
gether in  a  tinned  saucepan  over  a  gentle  fire,  keeping 
the  mass  well  stirred.  The  mixture  should  assume  a 
chocolate  colour. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

The  Streamstown  and  Ci.ara  Branch  Rail- 
way.— This  railway  is  ])rogressing  rapidly  towards 
comiiletion,  under  the  skilled  and  experienced  sujier- 
intendence  of  Mr.  John  Bagnall,  the  contractor,  whose 
reputation  has  been  long  since  established,  'i'liis 
branch  line  is  one  of  considerable  importancn,  not 
only  from  the  accommodation  it  will  afford  to  the 
districts  through  which  it  passes,  but  generally  so  as 


regards  the  entire  of  Ireland  ;  it  will  bring  the  north 
and  south  into  direct  railway  communicalion. 

Prksehving    Pictures  Many    valuable  oil 

paintings  suffer  premature  decay  from  attacks  of 
microscopic  insects.  'J"he  best  way  to  prevent  this 
species  of  decay  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  creoso'e  to 
the  paste  or  glue  that  is  used  to  line  the  pictures  ;  and 
also  to  add  some  creo.soto  to  the  picture  varnish. 
Paintings  should  be  Uejit  in  a  pure  dry  atmosphere. 
Many  valuable  paintings  that  are  hung  against  solid 
walls  of  masonry  in  churches  and  other  huildinns,  are 
subjected  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  the  canvas  be- 
comes mouldy.  Old  pictures  which  have  become 
blackened,  are  restored  by  washing  them  v/ith  deut- 
oxiile  of  hydrogen,  diluted  in  eight  times  its  weight 
of  water.  I'he  parts  thus  touched  must  be  afterward 
wiped  with  a  clean  sponge  and  water. — Scieiitifu: 
I  American. 

New  Marke.t,  Cork  A  new  and  very  handsome 

vegftable  and  fowl  market  has  recently  been  opened  in 
tills  city.  The  cost  was  about  £2,000,  but  there  are 
two  houses  attached,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  bring 
in  about  £70  a  year  each,  which,  with  the  rents  of 
the  market,  will  make  a  very  adequate  return  to  the 
Corporation  for  their  expenditure.  The  design  is 
very  tasteful,  while  admiralily  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses intended,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Sir 
John  Benson,  tlie  city  architect,  who  designed  and 
carried  out  the  work. 

Funeral  of  the  late  Professor  Si;ig- 
FRIED.  —  Yesterday  the  remains  of  tlie  late  Pro- 
fessor Seiirfried  were  conveyed  from  his  residence. 
No.  P2,  Upper  Camden-strcet,  to  Mount  Jerome 
Cemetery,  where  the  interment  took  place.  'I'lie 
large  attendance  proved  the  respect  in  which  the 
high  talents,  thorou'j:li  scholarship,  and  estinrililc 
private  character  of  the  lamented  gentleman  was 
held. 

Irish  Catiiei>i:als. — A  cathedral  is  to  be  built  at 
Bellast,  for  the  diocese  of  Connor.  The  Cathedral  of 
Tiiam  is  to  be  rebuilt,  but  by  the  demidition  of  the 
present  church,  a  good  fourteenth-century  building, 
with  some  richly-traceried  windows.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Si.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  have  purchased 
from  the  authorities  ui  St.  Nicholas'  parish  the  north 
transept  of  their  own  cathedral,  which  has  been  for  a 
long  lime  usid  as  a  parish  church:  this  is  to  be 
reluiilt,  and  again  added  to  the  cathedral,  now  bei' g 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Guinness, 
the  eininent  brewer,  who  is  said  to  have  expended 
already  £80,1)00  on  the  work,  being  his  own  archi- 
tect.— Alltenteum. 

A  New  CAriiKDUAL. — Another  building,  soon  to 
be  eivcied  in  Cork,  is  the  Protestant  Cathedral  of  .St. 
Finliar's.  'I  he  competing  designs  for  this  structure, 
nearly  seventy  in  number,  have  for  some  time  past 
been  exhibited  in  the  Athenajum.  Some  of  them  are 
of  surpa.ssing  beauty.  'J  he  aspirations  of  competitors 
were  somewhat  confined  by  the  condition  that  the 
Cost  was  not  to  exceed  £15,000,  but  1  anticipate  that 
I  his  limit  will  not  be  too  strictly  adhered  to  either  in 
the  design  or  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral. 

Westminster  Bridge. — By  a  recent  return  of  the 
expen.ses  incurred  in  erecting  Westminster  Bridge, 
the  outlay  is  given  as  £393,189,  of  which  £145, (J57 
went  to  cimtraclors,  and  £2  18,132  to  other  paities. 
The  approaches  cost  £109.054.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  long  before  Labeyle's  bridge  was  erected  the 
place  of  crossing  was  known  as  \\'estiniiister  Bridye. 

Lord  Rossk's  Tklescofe  to  be  E.xcei.led. — A 
new  company  is  projected  for  the  construction  of  a 
telescope  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  that  at 
Parsonstown  Castle.    Where — does  not  yet  appear. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


.J.  F.  (personally  in  course  of  current  month.) — F.  L.  (iit- 
teiuled  to.) — I'.  J.  (shall  be  glad  to  have  pliotograplis,  of  (le- 
siniWe  siilijicts,  »s  su^^'cstect. ) — A  Subscrilicr,  Sligo  (we 
IJiirjMi.sc  uUiiig  it  ciinMilrration  shortly.) — J.  S  ,  BriilTdiro- 
Ijosi'd  Irisli  |)iice-li()iik  in  pi'eparirtion,  and  due  notice  of 
|)ul4icMtion  sliall  be  given  ) — S.  M.  N.  (submit  tlie  p.ipcr,  niirt 
we  will  write  you  if  we  accept  or  decline;  wc  ciiniidt  inititi]>ate 
its  merits.) — "  Clerk  of  Works"  (seiiil  sluirt  notice. ) — W.  li.  1'. 
(not  just  now.) — Old  Suliscriticr,  IJulilin  (it  ilnes  luit  fiillow  :is 
a  Tiecessarfi  consequence  tb:it  we  sboubl  illustiale  a  building 
because  the  work  of  "  uri  Old  Subscriber  ;"  let  us  e-'iaiiiiiie  its 
merits,  and  you  slniU  hear). 


Onmmunica/ions  respedinrj  .Adxiertisemenla,  Subscriptions,  <{(:., 
thoull  lis  addressed  to  "  T/ie  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Biiilm.;u, 
4J,  MADBor-srriici*.     All  otiiers  to  the  Editor,  2G,  Lowiilt 

GUUJl.S'EK-.STKKlcr 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower  Gnrdincr-.ttreef, 
Diihlin,  Architect,  hfis  been  nppoitited  Atjeiit  fur 
IreUitidfor  Mexxr.s.  CUtrlt  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln's- Inn-fields,  London,  the  eminent  paten- 
tees and  nianiifaetiirers  of  revolving  shutters,  brass 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  SfC,  SfC.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  Clarl/'s  newest  patent,  toliich  is  remurliable 
for  its  simplicity  (all  gearing  being  dispen.sed 
vith ),  may  be  .Keen,  and  price-books  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office.  Mr.  logons  also  holds  coin  mis- 
sions for  supply  of  Caen,  Glasgow,  Bath,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  iVelsh  building  stones. 
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ADOPTED  VERY  LARGELY  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


PATEPiST  ASPHALTE  ROOFISyG  FELT, 

Price  \d.  per  square  foot. 

INODOROUS  FELT,  foi'  Damp  Walls  nnd  for  Damp  Flotirs  uiuler  Carpets  and  Floor  Cloths,  also  for  Lining  Iron  HonsES 
to  eqnalijic  the  temiK-rafure     Price  Id.  per  S(Hi;ire  foot. 
PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING,  for  covering-  Ships'  Hottoms,  &c. 
DRY  HAIIl  FELT,  for  deudening  Soiiiid  and  covei  ing  Steam  Boilers,  Pi|ies,  &c.,  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat, 

tlierebv  savin'g  'i5  ter  cent,  in  Fcel. 


CllOGGON  &  CO., 

ZINC   MERCHANTS  AND  PERFORATORS, 

GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON,  and  every  description  of  GALVANISED  IRON  WORK. 


CROGGON  &  CO., 
NOISELESS   ELASTIC  KAMPTULICON, 

OR  INniA-RUBREU  FLOOR  CLOTH, 
Inipeivious  to  Wet,  Indestrnctihle  by  Damp,  Soft  to  the  Tread,  and  warm  to  the  Feet,  well  adapted  for  Aisles  of  Churches, 
Fublic  OlHces,  Rooms,  Shoi)s,  \c,,  as  well  for  its  comfort  as  extreme  dmability. 
Best  Quality  Portland  Cement  weighing  lu.slbs.  per  Bushel. 


Samples,  Testimonials,  and  full  particulars,  free,  on  application  to 

2,  Goree  Piazzas.  Liverpool;  or  2,  Do'wgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 
GEO.  BOWER,  Engineer  and  Gas  Contractor,  St.  Neots,  Hunts. 


Nati'inal  I  .      Ai  ;  n  ,1 

I'atented,  lbo7. 


Ci  mil  lined  l  ias  rurifyini;       Vertical  Retort  Gas  Apparatus. 
App.ir.itns,  to  eidarged  scale.  Patented,  ISCO. 

made  lioth  round  and  rectangular.       E.ihihiled  in  Class  10 — 

Patenteil,  IHM.  Inltrnational  ExIUbUion,  1862. 


GAS  APPARATUS  FOR  PRIVATE  USE,  FACTORIES,  VILLAGES,  AND  TOWNS. 
PLANS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared  for  the  Lighting  of  Villages  and  Towns. 
G.is  Works  <if  all  sizes,  np  to  2.000  lights,  toijc'tiiei'  with  niain.s,  syplanis.  bends  and  tees,  lamp  columns  and  brackets, 
generally  kept  in  stock,  and  tijr  sliiiiinent  are  delivered  at  any  port  in  Great  Britain. 

Wrought  Tulie.  Fittin;;s,  Metei  .s  and  every  reipiisite  fur  che  entire  coni|iletion  of  internal  Fittings. 

References  to  a  selected  list  ot  liH)  out  of  a  great  nundier  of  Gas  Works  of  all  dimensions,  erected  by  the  Advertiser  in 
England  and  vari(nis  parts  of  I'.nroiie. 

The  Comldned  Purifier,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  or  the  Vertical  Retort  Apparatus,  has  obtained  a  great  number 
•f  Prizes  at  various  Exhibitions  throughout  Gieat  Britain. 

GEO.  BOWER, 

Engineer  and  Contractor,  St.  Neots,  Hunts,  and  General  Gas  Apparatus  Depot, 
21.S,  Great  Portland-street,  London.  W. 
}t.  H  — //  ii  tieces&anj  on  enquiring  for  Prices  to  ijice  the  inaxiniuni  number  of  litjhts,  and  the  longest  time  they  will  he  burning  per 

ilatj,  in  ^yinter. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  PRIZE  MEDAL,  AWARDED  18C2. 

ESTABLISHED  1744. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  SASH  AND  BLIND  LINES. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  BLIND  MAKERS. 
J.  AUSTIN,  Manufacturer  of  the  above  articles,  particularly  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  cl  the  Trade  to  his 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH-LINES, 

of  which  he  is  now  making  four  qualities,  and  he  .stronglv  recommends  that  in  all  cases  they  should  be  purchased  in  preference 
to  the  PATENT  LIXES  niade  from  Jute,  which  article  has  neither  the  STRENGTH  nor  the  DURABILITY  of  FLAX, 
consequently  cannot  give  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  consnniei". 

They  can  be  olitained  of  all  Kojiemakers,  Ironmongers,  .Merchants,  Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houser"-  in  Town  and  Country. 


'PHE  PATENT  CRYSTAL  WINDOW   BARS,  adapted  for  Domestic  Windows,  Shop 

X  Fronts,  Conservatories,  Skylii^lits,  Verandahs,  Exhihition  and  Counter  Cases,  Afinariums,  Fern  Cases,  etc.,  etc., 
combining  perfect  transmission  of  light,  durabihty  against  rust  or  decay,  and  economy  in  tJiu  facihty  with  which  they  are  kept 
•lean. 

Aquariums,  with  Slate  or  Marble  Bottoms,  of  various  sizes,  with  or  without  Fountains,  also  of  Glass. 

Manufactured  by  LLOYD  and  SUMMERFIELD,  Park  Glass  Works,  Birmingham. 

All  kinds  of  Flint  Glass,  cut  and  jjUiin,  Coloured  Window  Sheet,  Optical  Sheet,  Coloured  Lenses,  &c. 
Agents  at  Dublin — Messrs.  Sibtik)RPe  and  Son,  Cork-hill. 


FITZMAURICE  GAS  WORKS, 

FOR  MAKING  GAS  FROM  PETROLEUM  OR  OTHER  OILS  AND  COAL  AT  PLEASURE; 
From  as  small  as  Five,  and  up  to  any  number  of  LiRhts.    In  daily  operation,  from  Eleven  to  Four,  at 

THE  GENERAL  GAS  APPARATUS  DEPOT, 

218,  GREAT  FOKTLAND-STREET,  LONDON,  W., 

James  Copcott,  Jlanager. 

HIBERNIAN  MILLS,  KILMAINHAM. 

r>OOM  PAPER. — A  Splendid  assortment  of  the  above,  including  the  newest  designs,  at 
t                                                                   moderate  prices. 

Room  Paper,  I  Plaster  Pal  is,  I  Patent  Driers,  I  John's  Cement, 

Ptoman  Cement,  While  Lead,  Putty,  JIastic, 

Portland  do.,  |  Ground  Ccdours,  |  Whitening,  |  Coal  Dust. 

SAMUEL  DAVIS,  MANUFACTURER,  and  at  137  &  139,  Abbey-street  


ECONOMIC  METALLIC  ROOFING, 

'  L'nequalled  for  Durability,  Cheapness,  and  ease  of  Fixing." 

MO  UK  WOOD  &  CO.'S  PATENT  CONTI- 
NUOUS   ROOFING    SHUETS,   of   Galvanized  Iron. 
"  Fire  Proof,"  made  in  all  lengths,  from  50  feet  upwards,  and 
J  feet  wide,  for  the  covering  of  Farm  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  Out-buildings,  can  be  fixed  with  the  same  r.ip'dity  and 
ea-ie  as  Felt,  and  at  a  less  ••  total '"  cost.    All  particulars  ob- 
tained of  the  Patentees'  Agent  fT  Ireland, 
J.  D.  ASKINS, 
54,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  with  nett  prices  and  instructions  as  to 
tke  mode  of  fixing  this  material,  sent  free. 


GLAZED  SEWER  PIPES,  PAVING  TILES,  &c. 

IIURLFORD  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS. 
DEPOT— 58,  TALBOT-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
(Near  the  Droglieda  P.ailway  Terminus.) 

T7IRE  BRICKS,  CHIMNEY  CANS, 

J?  VASES,  and  all  articles  of  Fire-Clay  Material,  of  Uie 
BEST  QUALITY,  always  in  Stock. 

HALF  FAUCET  SEWERAGE  PIPES,  so  much  recom- 
mended, Ground  Fire-Clay,  and  Roman  Cement 
Prices  moderate. 
D.  M'CULLOCH,  AGENT. 


#ils,  Colours,  (Slass,  t^c 

DUBLIN  STAINED  GLASS  WORKS.— 
MESSRS.  BARFF  and  CO.  (who  have  executed  the 
Rossrnore  Testimonial  Window  in  Monaghan  Church,  and  who 
are  engaged  on  the  Stained  Glass  for  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Dublin),  give  designs  and  estimates  for  Stained  Glass  Win- 
dows, and  for  Lead  Lights  in  Catliedrals,  and  other  kinds  of 
Glass,  plain  and  tinteil. 
WOKKS— PO ITER'S- ALLEY,  MARLBOROUGII-STHEET. 

INDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  Houses, 

Ont-(JfHccs,  Conservatories,  &c.,  with  a  large  assort-  . 
meut  of  Plate  Glass  Mirrors. 

MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

UCCLESIASTICAL,   PALATIAL,  AND 

Xj  DOMESTIC  STAINED  GLASS  and  MURAL  DECO- 
Ri^TION,  hi  all  its  variations  of  periods,  embracing  Heraldic 
Blazonry,  Illuminated  Tablets,  Brasses,  Frescoes,  and  Stained 
Glass  Windows,  as  .Memorials  or  otherwise. 

At  Mr.  WARRINGTON'S  West  Central  Establishment,  43, 
Haht-stkekt,  Bloomsburj-snuare,  London,  opiiosite  Mudic's 
Library,  wliere  may  bo  had  Mr.  Warrington's  "History  «f 
Stained  Glass." 


ro  COACH  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 
CHARLES  TURNER  &  SON'S 

London  Superior 

YARNISHES  FOR   COACH  PAINTING 

V  and  HOUSE  DECORATING  PURPOSES  in  all  sized 
Packages.  Also 

IBBOTSON'S  IMPROVED  OAK  STAIN, 
For  imparting  to  New  Deal  the  appeaiance  of  Oak,  and  to 
New  Oak  the  ai)i)earance  of  Antiquity. 

The  Stain  (with  the  proper  varnish,  if  required),  of  three 
shades— Light.  .Middle,  and  Dark— is  sidd  in  Bottles  at  6d., 
Is.,  and  'Js.  each,  or  by  the  Gallon,  at  lbs. 

BOILEAU  &  BOYD, 
WHITE  LEAD  AND    COLOlt  STEAM  MILLS, 
91,  9-.',  9.3,  BRIDE  .S  I'KEET,  DUBLIN 
(Sole  Agents  for  Ireland). 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  anv  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIliTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  AND  1-2,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


DLATE  GLASS,  Pier  &  Chimney  Glasses, 

1      of  the  largest  dimensions,  Silveueu;  and  all  sizes,  SiL- 
VEKKD  and  UNSiLVKHiio,  f(n-  mirrors,  sashes,  and  shop  fronts. 
WALTER  BURKE, 
91  ANn  93,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET. 


A  N  N  1  N'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Deug, 

Oil,  Colour,  and  Gla.ss  Wahehousk, 

2,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET, 
(near  D  OIier-street.) 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  khids. 

N.Ii. — Every  article  is  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 
price. 

E\V  ROOM  PAPEl'tS.— Prime  value  and 

endless  Varietv,  at 
M'MASTEU'S,  11,  PAltLIAMENT-STREET. 

ROOM   PAPERS  in  great  variety,  from 
SJd.  per  diizeu  upwards. 
Plate,  Siiket  and  Chows  Glass,  White  Lead,  Oils,  Co- 
i.ouus,  and  Brushes. 

WILLIAM  HARRIS. 
10b,  MIDDLE  ABHEY-STREEl',  DUBLIN. 

WINDOW  GLASS. 

JACKSON  supplies  British  Plate,  Patent 

Plate,  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate,  Crown,  Sheet,  Horticul- 
iral.  Ornamental,  (Coloured,  Pliotographic,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  GLASS,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  terms. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  Estimates  ftu'warded  on  applicati(UJ  at  the 
Warehouse,  32,  LOWER  ORMOND-QUAY',  Dublin. 

INDOW    GLASS.  —  Gentlemen, 

BniLDERS,  and  the  Plblic  are  informed  they  can  be 
supplied  with  PLATE,  SHEET,  and  CROWN  GLASS,  on 
very  reduced  Terms,  at 

SALMON,  RICE,  AND  CO.'S 
Old  Est,iblished  Plaster  of  Paris  Manufactory,  Roman  and 
Portland  Cement,  Mastic,  and  Keene's  Cement,  at 
No.  3,  ANGLESEA-STREE'l',  DUBLIN. 


►  MITH'S 

URE  FRAME 
MANUFACTORY, 

22,  ANGLESEA-STREET, 
Recognised  as  the  most 
eligible  in  the  city, 
for  many  years, 
for  evei  y  descriptiou  of 
FRAMES. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

£12,000,000  Sterling  guaranteed  by  Go- 
vernment, to  be  allolled  to  the  Suhsci'iliers  in  various 
sums  upwards  to  £30,000.  Any  penvon  by  investing  £2 
can  realize  £30,000.  For  Prospectus,  cimtaiidng  full  par- 
ticulars (which  will  be  sent  gratis),  apply  by  Letter  addri  ssed 
to  F.  E.  FULD  and  CO.,  14,  Duke-stieet,  Adolphl,  Loudon, 
W.C. 


Feb.  1,  1863.] 
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ART  EDUCATION". 

'•rir.N  some  years  aeo  a  grailiial  change 
took  place  in  architectural  taste,  and 
some  leading  men,  looking  back  to 
the  glorious  works  of  the  middle  ages,  studying 
their  grand  proportions  and  beautiful  details  in 
mouldings,  statuary,  and  ornamental  carving,  were 
led  to  adopt  them  as  tl\2ir  models,  rather  tlian  tlie 
miserable  styles  then  prevalent,  great  dilUculties  had 
to  be  overcome.  There  were  no  workmen  competent 
to  carrj'  out  Gotliic  mouldings  and  carvings  with 
truth,  or  to  express  properly  their  feeling.  It  had 
taken  three  hundred  years  to  forget  an  art  wliich 
spoke  to  men's  better  feelings — an  art  wliich  was  a 
language,  expressing  great  and  sublime  ideas,  telling 
how  its  masters  thought,  and  Ijy  what  noble  [irinciples 
they  were  iijfluenced.  To  learn  and  understand  it 
was  to  learn  a  dead  language — the  difficulties  were 
so  great,  tlie  apiilication  required  so  intense.  To 
translate,  or  even  to  speak  accurately,  a  foreign 
tongue  may  be  acquired  witli  diligence;  but  it  takes 
years  to  be  able  to  make  that  language  our  own,  so 
as  to  think  in  it.  At  lirst  the  revival  of  Mediaeval 
architecture  was  simply  imitative;  all  sorts  of  expe- 
dients were  used  for  the  reproduction  of  mouldings, 
tracery  and  ornament  —cast  iron  mullions,  plaster 
crockets — shams  of  all  kinds  were  adopted.  13nt  the 
new  liglit  liad  dawned,  and  was  presently  to  shine 
forth  in  its  ancient  briglitness.  As  when  truth  takes 
tliQ  place  of  long  existing  error,  its  voice  is  first  feeble, 
but  in  the  end,  being  great,  it  must  prevail.  The 
early  architects  of  llie  revival  were  as  children  :  they 
saw  and  admired  with  cliild-like  simpireity  and  joy  ! 
As  children  sit  gazing  in  a  parent's  face  to  learn  the 
woikings  of  his  inward  feelings,  so  did  they,  from 
contemplation  of  (he  vv'orks  of  ancient  masters,  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  principles  which  [iroduccd  such  noble 
results.  The  work  was  slow  : — they  tirst  learned 
their  alphabet  (so  to  speak),  then  their  grammar,  and 
at  last  acquired  thoroughly  tliat  language  which  for 
ages  had  spoken  of  high  things,  religion  and  patriot- 
ism, with  tlie  exercise  of  tlie  virtues  peculiar  to  each. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  in  England,  has  sprung 
up  a  race  of  men  who,  having  learnt  the  principles  of 
ancient  art,  are  now  applying  them  to  the  altered 
state  of  circumstances  and  the  wants  of  modern  times. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  various  developments  which  have 
arisen,  or  to  criticise  any  particular  school,  let  us 
briefly  trace  the  method  by  which  men  were  trained 
to  think  ariglit,  and  to  carry  their  thoughts  into  ex- 
ecution. In  Germany,  art  had  a  roj-al  patron,  and 
King  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  the  fostering  father  of  the 
revival.  Not  contented  with  s[)eriding  money,  he 
gave  his  personal  attention,  treating  with  kindness 
and  consideration  tliose  artists  who  gave  themselves 
to  the  worlt.  Painting  and  sculpture  liave,  under  his 
care,  made  marvellous  strides;  and  Munich,  Spires, 
and  other  cities  in  Bavaria,  can  show  large  woiks, 
■which  prove  that  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  masters  lives 
again.  The  German  artists  are  an  bumble  race  of  men, 
who  work  for  loveof  theirart, not  altogether  for  wiM'ld  y 
gain  and  rank.  In  their  studios,  surrounded  by  their 
pupils,  who  look  up  to  them  with  resjiect  and  venera- 
tion, tliey  aie  as  fathers  in  the  midst  of  children,  im- 
parting freely  that  insti  uclion  they  are  so  capable  of 
giving.  Nor  are  they  content  willi  being  simply 
painters  and  scul[)tor,s,  Ibey  love  literature,  knowing 
well  that  all  information  renders  the  mind  capable  of 
entertaining  large  ideas  on  any  subject.  So  have  they 
reading  societies,  where  they  meet  in  the  evening,  one 
reading  out  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  subjects  are  freely 
discussed,  and  generally  from  such  points  of  view  as 
to  bring  them  to  bear  on  their  profession.  The 
Munich  life,  with  its  innocent  enjoyments.  Is,  per- 
haps, the  most  congenial  to  the  formation  of  a  school 


of  art;  and  whatever  may  be  the  dilTerences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  style  adoptnl  by  that  school,  all  must  con- 
fess that  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  vast  improve- 
ment wrought  in  the  knowleilge  and  taste  of  the 
public.  Munich,  Dusseldorf,  and  Ratisuonne,  have 
sent  forth  into  the  world  good  and  chea[)  engravings 
of  ancient  and  modern  works,  whether  religi<ius  or 
f  rofaue,  which  have  beei\  and  are  of  great  assistance 
to  the  student.  In  France,  Pere  Martin  has  pub- 
lished works,  illustrating  from  ancie  .t  examples 
metal  work,  carvings  in  stone,  ivoiy,  and  wood,  as 
well  as  faithful  copies  of  some  of  the  best  existing 
stained  glass.  In  that  country  tlie  revival  of  art,  of  a 
school  different  from  the  German,  more  severe  in  its 
principles,  and  adhering  more  closely  to  the  ancient 
examples,  has  been  great  and  rapid,  though  side  by 
side  with  it  exists  still  a  style  of  modern  growth, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in  time  be  overcome  by 
the  spread  of  better  principles.  Here,  as  in  Germany, 
the  revival  has  been  brought  about  by  a  study  of 
ancient  monuments,  whether  in  painting,  sculpture, 
or  architecture,  and  by  the  student  learning  from  old 
examples,  till  he  had  mastered  the  ancient  ideas  of 
his  branch  of  art ;  and  then,  by  ajiplying  those  ideas 
according  to  true  principles,  but  in  new  forms  and  to 
meet  new  wants.  In  all  countries  the  method  of 
education  has  been  the  same.  It  has  been,  and  must 
be  mainly  self  education.  The  information  gained, 
the  principles  enunciated  by  the  lirst  masters  of  the 
revival  may  be  taught,  and  communicated,  but  with- 
out individual  study  and  observation — without  a 
constant  reference  to  ancient  examples,  no  real  excel- 
lence can  be  attained.  The  boy  who  at  school  learns 
his  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  his  Euclid,  his 
geometry,  is  not  educated  ;  he  has  but  learnt  those 
rudiments  by  which  in  after  life  he  educates  himself. 
Education  is  the  application  of  inforinati  on  or  know- 
ledge— it  is  not  the  ac(iuisition  of  them. 

This  ap|)lication  which  teaches  the  mind  to  think 
and  reason,  and  the  powers,  over  which  the  mind 
exercises  control,  to  act,  commences,  under  a  good 
school-master,  very  early ;  but  whatever  degree  of 
excellence  may  be  attained  rests  entirelj'  with  the 
pupil  him.self.  Nor  is  the  education  of  an  artist  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  matheinatician  or  a  clas.sical 
scholar.  The  same  principles  govern  both.  There 
is  one  diffe.-ence,  however: — The  artist  has  to  add  to 
his  mental  work,  manual  dexterity.  This  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  principle  for  which  we 
are  contending.  It  was  Kapliael's  mind  which  made 
Raphael  great.  His  proficiency  in  the  mere  mecha- 
nical part  of  his  art  was,  perhaps,  not  greater  than 
that  of  many  painters  of  far  less  talent  and  distinc- 
tion. We  do  not,  by  these  remarks,  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  undervalue  the  mechanical  part 
of  any  art.  What  we  wish  to  enforce  is,  that  high 
mental  culture,  education,  is  the  source  of  everything 
great  in  art — that  without  it  all  productions  are  tame 
and  lifeless.  A  photograph  is  an  exact  copy  of 
nature;  but  does  a  photograph  represent  the  human 
being  as  truly  to  us  as  a  portrait  well  painted  by  a 
clever  painter?  In  the  one  you  have  the  actual  lines 
and  shadows,  the  perfect  form  ;  in  the  other,  you  have 
the  mind,  the  immaterial  part  of  the  man,  represented 
in  what  is  termed  the  expression — to  give  which 
often  involves,  in  some  way,  a  de.oarture  from  the 
real.  A  good  painting  is  not  a  copy  of  nature.  In 
illustrating,  say,  a  passage  from  Shakespeare,  what 
does  the  artist  aim  at? — To  convey  the  «/jjVi<  of  the 
author.  He  will  make  everything  subserve  to  this 
end.  Having  pigments  which  do  not,  and  cannot, 
truly  reiiresent  the  colours  of  nature,  or  light  and 
shade,  he  is  obliged  by  contrasts  to  prodnce  an  etl'ect 
similar  to  nature;  he  must,  as  really  as  an  actor 
does,  understand  and  feel  the  passions  he  depicts,  and 
his  composilion,  when  finished,  is  a  grand  rendering  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  feelings,  not  simply  a  copy 
of  human  forms.  It  is  the  creation  of  an  educated 
mind,  not  the  work  of  a  skilful  copyist. 

The  same  landscape  may  be  painted  by  two  men  ; 
both  paintings  may  be  equally  accurate,  both  equally 
well  painted  as  regards  the  mechanical  part — t)ie  one 
will  be  cold  and  uninteresting,  the  other  full  of  truth 
and  beauty;  the  one  will  tell  only  of  man's  impres- 
sions, the  other  will  show  forth,  as  it  were,  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  apprehended  by  that  high  and  divine 


principle  wliich  He  has  implanted  in  man,  and  by 
wliich  man  holds  communion  with  Ilim  through  his 
works.  The  gentle  breeze  will  be  ftlt,  but  who  can 
paiiit  the  wind ?  The  genial  warmth  of  spring  will 
cheer  the  spectator,  but  who  can  paint  heat  or  cold? 
Yet  all  are  th<'re.  What  is  the  difference  between 
these  two  paintings  ?  The  one  is  the  result  of  know- 
ledge, the  other  of  education. 

Considerations  such  as  these  lead  us  to  reflect  on 
the  best  method  of  educaiing  those  who  are  emphu  od 
in  any  business  for  the  caiiying  out  of  which  art  is 
required.  Stone  carvers,  plasterers,  painters,  should 
all  have  a  knowledge  of  art  applicable  to  their  pecu- 
liar trade.  The  Royal  Institute  of  Irish  Architects  is 
about  to  re-eomnience  its  sittings.  We  look  to  it 
to  assist  in  the  advancement  of  so  imporlant  a  work. 
In  Dublin  there  are  stone  carvers  who  can  ban'  le 
their  tools  with  great  dexterity;  there  are  many  who 
have  reached  a  high  state  of  proficiency.  For  the 
education  of  their  class  much  could  be  done,  which 
at  present  is  wanting ;  the  same  remarks  afiply  to 
plasterers  and  painters.  The  plasterer  should  be  a 
modeller,  and  to  be  this  he  must  educate  himself  by 
studying  ancient  examples  in  the  various  styles  of 
ornament.  Should  house  painters  be  meie  mechanics 
to  lay  on  paint?  Is  not  the  true  and  pleasing  ar- 
rangements of  tints  and  colours  one  of  the  most 
pleasinjj  branches  of  art?  Whatever  is  worth  doing, 
is  wortli  doing  well.  Grainers  and  marhlers  can  attain 
a  wonderful  degree  of  excellence,  as  may  be  seen  by 
.specimens  in  the  IMuseum  of  Irish  Industry.  Gla.-<s 
painlers  too,  decoralors -all  require  to  have  their 
minds  developed  by  education,  their  information 
extended  by  observation.  The  Society  of  British 
Architects  has  a  museum  of  ancient  casts  of  figures 
and  ornaments,  drawings  from  Medi.uval  glass,  &c., 
and  to  this  museum  or  .school  any  one  can  obtain 
access  to  study  and  co|)y.  Why  cannot  such  a  .school 
be  opened  by  the  Irish  ,\rc'.itectural  Institute? 
Why  cannot  papers  be  read  by  competent  persons 
on  the  various  subjects  required  for  the  adornments 
of  buildings,  whether  religious  or  secular  ?  We.  once 
befiu'e,  briefly  treating  of  this  matter,  stated  that  it 
was  one  which  we  hoped  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
noble  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  building.  We 
shall  recur  to  it  again,  feeling  so  deeply  its  gnat 
importance  to  the  advancement  of  art,  to  the  benefits 
of  workmen,  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  public. 


ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  STEPHEN'S-GREEN 
"  PAlilv"  proje(;t. 

TiiK  opposition  of  a  sectimi  of  the  philanthropic  and 
enlightened  (?)  iiduihilanis  of  Stephen's-tJrevn  to  the 
adniiifing  of  1  heir  halhnved  territorv  as  a  pnldic  park, 
has  so  far  trinmphi-d,  that  on  Salniday,  the  nit., 
the  coniiuiltoe  for  that  pur[>nse  were  cumpelled,  at  a 
.special  nieeling,  to  announce  ilu-  abaudonnient  of  thrf 
[ji'oject,  ami  directed  llie  treasurer  to  icl'iiivl  to  the 
coiilribiilors  the  respeclive  anioiiids  forwarded.  Tlie 
commis^ionersof  flie  Green,  bavin.' /)()//■'(  ///  "  declined 
;i  conlereoce"  with  the  Lord  ('I'.incelliir,  the  Lnrd 
IVfayiir,  the  Ki^ihl  II(Ui.  .Joseph  Napier,  Judge  Fitz- 
gerald, Mr.  Guinness,  &c.,  &c.,  received  a  written 
proposed  from  (lie  committee  who  off.'red  "  tiv  cause 
the  Green  lax  finally  to  cease;  to  pay  oil'  llie  <lelien- 
ture  debt  of  £2,!IM);  to  relieve  the  coniniissioners 
from  liability  of  rent  of  X27()  ISs.  (id.  annually — the 
terms  to  be  ratified  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  The 
answer  to  this  was  "that  the  commi.ssioneis  decline 
to  throw  open  the  Green  to  the  public."  Concurrently 
with  this  [iroject  was  that  of  the  '■•Albert  MeiaorvU,'^ 
and  the  (Jotiioiiltee  have  wi.sely,  and  with  good  taste, 
determined  that  "  the  memory  of  the  IMnce  Consort 
should  not  be  associaied  with  any  [iroject  that  would 
cause  disunion  or  dissatisfaction  amongst  any  portion 
of  the  pulilic.    The  iMbert  iMemorial  Commiltee  mu.st 

I  now,  therefore,  look  elaen'here  for  a  site  for  the  pio- 
po.sed  striictnre,  plans  for  which  will  shortly  be  sought. 

I  Will  they  accept  the  oiler  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety ?  Might  it  not  be  worth  their  consideration 
instead  of  reluming  the  moneij  subscrihed  towards  the 
opening  of  the  Green,  to  seek  permissimi  for  its  ap- 
priipriation  to  the  formaliim  of  a  paik  in  some  site 
couliguons  to  the  city,  wheie  ground  may  be  had  at 
a  moderate  rate;  for  instance,  the  waste  space  between 
Anncsley  and  Ballyboiigh  Bridges,  which  might  be 
reclaimed  withonl  heavy  outlay  and  enclosed  in  ? 
This  area,  now  totally  unprofitable,  and  likely  to  re- 
main so,  would  form  a  s|)acious  and  conveniently 
siiUiited  park  for  the  Noith  side. 

The  (Mmmittee  have  about  £5,000  at  their  disposal, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  a  greater  sum  is  obtainable. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S. 

We  (Freeman)  perceive  by  the  last  issue  of  the 
Di'BLiN  Builder  that  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Cartliy  has  taken 
exception  to  certain  comments  made  by  ua  in  an 
article  wliich  was  recently  published  in  our  columns 
•  111  tlie  "  Restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral." 
V\'e  almost  feel  pained  that  any  person  connecled 
■with  the  city  of  Dublin  should  have  felt  himself 
called  upon — even  in  support  of  his  own  peculiar 
views,  ichich  were  not  assai.ed — to  condemn  works 
undertaken  in  such  a  spirit,  and  to  declare  "  that 
works  of  the  last  three  centuries  have  been  religiously 
restored  in  all  their  hideous  drjhrmity."  Assertions 
such  as  these  certainly  do  not  speak  "  a  candid  and 
unbiassed  spirit."  We  would  ask  the  writer  of  the 
letter  to  which  we  refer  was  there  in  all  the  works  at 
St.  Patrick's  nothing  ineritii  g  praise  — not  the  ma- 
.Siinry,  the  simple  mechanical  part?  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
■we  observe,  lias  no  word  of  laudation — all  is  bad. 
"  A  question  might,"  he  says,  "  arise  as  to  wliat  a 
restoration  really  is — whether  it  means  a  reproduc- 
tion of  every  feature,  good,  tad,  or  nondescript,  or  a 
judicious  eclecticism  which  ■would  eliminate  all  de- 
cidedly bad  and  incongroiis  details,  and  replace  them 
hy  others  in  harmony  with  the  more  perfect  parts  of 
the  building."  A  "  restoration"  is  not  simply  a  re- 
pairing, still  less  is  it  eclectic.  A  "  restoration"  is 
the  reproduction  of  what  once  existed — not  the  bring- 
ing in  of  new  elements.  Once  admit  the  eclectic 
view,  and  there  is  an  end  to  "  restoration,"  properlv 
so  called.  Such  restoration  represents  the  peculiar 
vie^ws  of  one  man  or  a  party  of  men,  and  these  parties 
in  the  "  ecclesiological  school."  Suppose  an  architect 
■were  called  upon  to  restore,  for  instance,  Peter- 
l)orough  Cathedral,  if  he  belonged  to  the  "  severe 
school,"  and  public  opinion  were  not  against  him,  he 
might  p^opo^e  the  removal  of  the  grand  west  front  as 
not  being  in  keeping  with  the  other  parts,  which  are 
Norman.  He  might  also  wish  to  remove  the  late 
tracery  from  the  windows.  His  eclecticism  miglit 
lead  him  to  this,  and  if  the  eclectic  principle  be  ad- 
mitted who  could  tiiid  fault  with  him  ?  \A  hy,  then, 
blame  the  reproduction  of  the  "  Tudor"  pinnacles  of 
St.  Patrick's?  They  have  existed  for  a  long  time 
'I  he  Tudor  style  is  an  a<lmitted  style,  though  not  ad- 
mired by  some  ecclesiologists.  If,  however,  these 
pinnacles  had  been  removed  what  should  have  re- 
placed them  ?  One  ecclesiologist  would  select  one 
siyle  of  finish,  another  another.  Would  any  two 
Dublin  architects  left  to  themselves  select  the  same  ? 
And  who  is  to  choose  between  them?  Where  is  the 
authority?  The  Tudor  pinnacles  were  there,  and  Mr. 
(iuinness  rightly  had  them  restored.  Had  he  wished 
to  build  a  new  St.  Patrick's  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  employed  an  architect 
to  give  him  plans ;  but  (his  not  being  his  intention, 
lie  thought  himself  capable,  as  he  is,  to  see  what  in 
the  building  belonged  to  any  acknov'led(jed  style  of 
pointed  architecture  restored  and  put  in  good  repair. 
On  the  whole,  St.  Patrick's  is  beginning  again  to  lonk 
what  we  can  assume  it  was  four  centuries  ago.  The 
nave  is  restored  almost  exacUy  as  Mr.  Carpenter  pro- 
posed, the  only  exception  being  that  he  omitted  the 
triforium.  And  this  leads  us  to  a  criticism,  the  notice 
of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  reliance  to  he 
placed  on  the  statements  and  dicta  of  I\Ir.  M'Carthy "s 
letter.  It  was  discovered  that  to  build  the  groined 
roof  of  the  nave  in  brick  or  stone  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  pulling  down  and  re-building  the  north 
side  of  the  church.  This,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
not  done,  and  ti  e  old  groining  was,  tlieiefore,  pro- 
duced in  timber  and  plastered.  BIr.  M'Carthy  says, 
in  tlie  letter  we  notice  :  — 

"  Tl>ere  ■«'(is  anotlier  instance  in  wliioli  the  assistance  of  an 
experienced  architect  of  the  ectlesioloRical  school  was  needLtl. 
Some  of  the  spriuKers  of  the  ancient  joininj?  of  tlie  nave  re- 
mained attaciied  to  the  cleiestnry  walls.  It  was  found  that  if 
the  curves  of  these  springers  were  continued  they  w(]nld  cross 
the  clerestory  windows.  The  buiiilei-  hit  on  the  ingenious  de- 
vice of  maliing  the  arches  trefoileil,  thus  surmounting  tlie  (to 
him )  ai>pjrent  difficulty  presented  by  the  height  of  the  win- 
dow, but  pioducing  an  unique  style  of  groining,  which,  finnu- 
nately  for  its  staliility,  is  executed  in  lath  and  plaster,  as  it 
eertaiiily  would  be  an  iiiipansihi/ili/  in  stone.  An  architect  of 
tiie  ecclesiological  school  would  luive  solved  the  difficulty  (if 
any  there  really  was)  diflerently." 

Now  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he,  throughout 
}iis  whole  letter,  speaks  in  the  hioliest  terms  oi  the 
late  Mr.  Carpenter  (who,  no  doubt,  deseived  his 
praise) : — 

"Those  Avho  have  seen  Mr.  Carpenter's  plans,  and  hare 
compared  tliem  with  the  works  at  present  in  iirogress,  must 
see  liow  great  has  been  the  less  to  St  Patrick's  that  the  views 
of  that  gUted  artist  hare  not  been  realized." 

He  recognises  in  him  a  great  leader  of  the  ecclesiolo- 
gical school,  as  be  decidedly  was.  Had  St.  Patrick's 
been  rebuilt  according  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  plans,  it 
would  be  all  that  J\lr.  M'Carthy  ciutld  desire.  Mr. 
M'Cartliy's  commentary  on  the  nave  ceiling  says: — 
"  The  builder  hit  on  an  ingenious  device  of  making 
the  arches  trefoileil."  We  have  seen  Blr.  Carpenter's 
plans,  and  we  find  that  lie  proposed  to  restore  the 
roof,  as  it  has  been  restored,  except  that  he  would 
have  attempted  wliat  Mr.  M'Carthy  says  would  have 


been  an  impossibilitv.  He  would  have  restored  it  in 
brick,  a  thing  as  difhcnlt  as  to  restore  it  in  stone. 
The  following  is  what  Mr.  Carpenter  says  on  the 
groining  of  the  nave  roof:  — 

"  The  groining  of  the  nave  ceiling  was  very  pe- 
culiar. I  do  not  rememher  an  example  at  all  ap- 
proaching it,  except  the  nave  of  Lichfield  Cathedral; 
even  it  differs  very  considerably  from  this.  The  wall 
arches_/brrnerf  trefoils  round  the  heads  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  while  the  groin  to  cro.ss  springers  were  cir- 
cular, as  usual  in  buildings  ol  this  date." 

Not  to  the  builder's  ingenuity,  but  to  "  poor  Car- 
penter," are  we  indebted  for  this  really  "unique  style 
of  groining,'"  and  if  the  people  of  Dublin,  of  Ireland, 
have  any  gratitude  they  will  thank  him  for  preserv- 
ing this  beautiful  peculiaritj'  in  their  great  national 
church.  Had  the  work  of  "restoration"  been  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  M'Carthy,  it  is  clear,  from  his  own 
words,  that  we  should  have  lost  it  for  ever.  The 
eulogist  and  the  object  of  his  eulogy  do  not  agree. 
Wiio  is  right?  Of  what  value,  then,  are  the  few 
other  exceptions  taken  to  the  present  restoration, 
when  a  "judicious  eclecticism"  would  have  departed 
from  what  reall}'  was  the  ancient  style  of  rooting  of 
the  nave  of  St.  Patrick's?  No  work  is  so  perfect  but 
that  some  will  find  fault  with  it.  On  the  whole,  let 
any  unprejudiced  man  inspect  the  works  at  St. 
Patrick's.  If  he  be  not  a  partizan  of  some  "  ecclesio- 
logical school,"  he  will,  when  he  remembers  what  it 
formerly  was,  lift  up  his  eyes  in  admiration,  and  give 
that  just  and  righteous  praise  which  is  due,  first  to 
the  generous  acts  of  a  gentleman  of  refined  and  en- 
lightened taste;  and  afterwards  to  the  practical  talent 
and  untiring  energy  of  one  who  has  faLsified  every 
prophecy  in  hitherto  conducting  the  work  of  restora- 
tion so  well,  safely  and  without  accident. 


Sir — I  was  painfully  amused  at  reading  what  you  aptly 
term  "  the  critical"  letter  of  Mr.  M'Carthy  on  "  the 
restoration  of  St.  Patrick's,"  and  at  the  wholesale 
condemnatory  tone  adopted  by  that  gentleman  to- 
wards anything  and  everything,  and  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  works,  as  w  ell  as  at  the  uninistakeable 
animus  displayed  throughout  his  verbose  communica- 
tion, as  at  the  vapid  and  ostentatious  line  of  argii- 
iiient  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  ''  his  own  pecu- 
liar views,"  which  seem  to  have  been  both  hastily  and 
erroneously  acquired.  Without  constituting  myself, 
in  the  same  sang  froid  fashion  of  your  learned  critic, 
to  be  a  "  leader  of  the  ecclesiological  school,"  or  with- 
out arrogating  to  myself  a  position  to  wdiich  my  pro- 
fessional antecedents  and  success  in  rearing  structures 
of  unquestionable  beau  y — to  which  the  unfriendly 
critic  can  fail  to  point  a  scornful  finger — should  pro- 
perly entitle  me,  1  beg,  nevertheless,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  interesting  question  under  discus- 
sion. Since  Mr.  M'Cartliy's  letter  appeared  in  your 
last  issue  (for  the  improved  e.xcellence  of  which  per- 
mit me  to  offer  you  a  passing  word  of  congratulation), 
I  revisited  the  cathedral,  to  make  "assurance  doubly 
sure,"  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a.  first  view  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's  (^'^  poor  Carpe7iter's"')  plans  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  cathedral.  In  common  sense  may  1  ask, 
did  such  plans  ever  comprehend  a  restoration  at  all? 
Did  not  this  ne  jilus  ultra  leader  of  the  ecclesiological 
school  contemplate  by  such  design  the  total  rebidlding 
of  tlie  exterior  with  features  perfectly  dissimilar  fiom 
the  then  or  the  now  existing  structure?  Has  not 
even  the_;?rs<  portion  of  this  rebuilding  been  actually 
perpetra  ed  at  the  east  end,  and  with  what  success, 
either  as  regards  design  or  execution,  also  let  me  ask 
you  ? 

The  question  then  is,  restoration"  a  '^rebnildiitg" 
— is  "  rebuilding"  a  "  restoration;"  were  I  he  old  l  eal  ures 
of  the  ancient  and  venerable  St.  Patrick's  to  pale  before 
the  modernizing  hand  of  "  poor  Carpenter,"  who, 
your  critic  says,  "in  1848,  caused  most  accurate 
admeasurements  to  be  made  of  the  structure  as  it 
then  stood,  after  which,  in  some  months,  he  fur- 
nished plans  of  exquisite  beauty  for  the  restorations'! 
And  ibis,  too,  under  the  auspices  of  a  highly  learned 
architectural  committee  of  bishops,  dukes,  lords, 
deans,  doctors,  and  amateur  artists,  ecclesiastic  and 
civilian?  V\  ill  iMr.  M'Carthy  have  the  goodness,  for 
the  enlightenment  of  your  readers  and  of  your  humble 
servant,  to  single  out  one  individual  from  this  com- 
mittee, except  the  venerable  antiquary.  Dr.  Petrie, 
who  was  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  much 
less  to  guide  a  great  "restoration"  work?  And  to 
what  extent  did  this  respected  exception  interfere  by 
counsel  or  otherwise  in  the  proceedings  for  the  so- 
called  "  Car|ienter  restoration  ?"  And  what  ma_v  now, 
perchance,  be  his  opinions  as  to  the  subsequent 
woiks,  and  those  now  in  progress?  \\'\\\  the  learned 
Doctor,  whose  name  has  been  very  unenviably  dragged 
into  this  discussion,  sa>  ?  In  what  did  the  points  of 
"exquisite  beauty  fox  the  restorations''  on  Mr.  Car- 
penter's plans  Consist?  I,  for  one,  have  failed  to 
discover  them,  though  I,  too,  am  willing  "  to  concede 
a  technical  objection," — viz.,  that  had  his  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  Cathedral  been  carried  out  in  their 
entiiety,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  ensured  a  more 


uniform  and  a  handsomer  building,  than  that  on  which 
"the  Catholic  churchinen  and  architects  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15tli  centuries  left  their  niark.s,"  as  did 
also  "  the  great  Earl  of  Cork,  StraflTord,  Cromwell, 
and  many  a  Vandal  destroyer."  But  would  not  this 
have  been  at  the  total  sacrifice  of  that  lofty  principle 
of  restoration  only,  wliich  has  actuated  Mr.  Guinness 
in  this  noble  undertaking?  Can  there  be  a  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  unambitious  and  pure  spirit 
that  prompted  this  work? 

Would  not  the  same  argument  apply  to  the  em- 
ployment of  any  other  of  our  Medijeval  architects  as 
well  as  Carjienter,  a  M'Carthy  (himself),  a  Pugin,  a 
Deane,  an  Ashlin,  a  Lynn,  a  Goldie,  a  Byrne,  a 
Bourke,  for  instance,  to  direct  the  work  of  rebuilding  1 
But  this  is  wandering  from  the  real  question  of  re- 
storation, for  which  your  critic  observes  "  there  could 
be  no  more  successful  means  of  obtaining  information 
than — &rM\y, photogi-aphy ;  secondly,  close  aud  careful 
investigation." 

Mr.  M'Carthy  has  been,  however,  admittedly  unable 
to  discover  the  application  of  the  former  art  to  the 
restorative  tvorks,  "  except  in  the  foundations  or  a 
portion  of  them." 

"  Photograph  foundations  .'" — "or  a  portion  of 
them !"  Will  Mr.  M'Carthy  tell  us  how  this  mys- 
terious feat  of  the  camera  is  assumed  by  him  to  have 
been  accomplished;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  bewildered  in 
contemplating  the  discovery?  But  the  old  adage, 
"  that  we  are  never  too  old  to  learn,"  comes  in  appro- 
priately here,  and  I  shall  hope  for  some  immediate 
information  as  to  "  the  photography  of  foundations." 

I  am  not  altogether  surprised  that  when  your 
critic  advocates  "  the  exquisite  beauty  of  "  poor 
Carpenter's'  plans,"  he  condemns  everything  that  has 
been  executed  not  thereon  provided  ;  but  when  he 
rails  at  the  very  features  in  the  recent  restorations 
which  are  thereon  distinctly  shown,  but  which  in  the 
profundity  of  his  archaeological  lore  he  pronounces 
only  to  be  "  an  ingenious  device  of  the  builder"  to 
get  over  a  difliculty,  I  cease  to  foUo'w  the  thread  of 
his  discourse. 

Will  Mr.  M'Carthy  be  pleased  to  refer  again  to 
Carpenter's  plans,  and  I  promise  him  that  he  shall  see 
thereon  the  identical  trefoil  roof — not  in  lath  and 
plaster,  but  in  biich  and  stone  — the  construction  of 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  "are  impossibility."  Surely 
"  poor  Carpenter"  must  have  been  sadly  at  fault  to 
attemfit  what  his  admirer  and  defender  pronounces 
"  an  impossibility." 

Did  Mr.  M'Carthy  ever  visit  the  Cathedral  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Guinness  restoration? 
and  if  he  did,  did  he  notice  the  great  overhanging  of 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  the  dangerous  state  of 
wliich  was,  I  believe,  the  first  suggestion  tovvards  this 
restoration?  Did  he  visit  it  as  the  works  pro- 
gressed ? 

Did  he  notice  the  actual  remains  at  the  transept  of 

the  original  trefoil  stone  roof,  the  outline  of  ■which 
was  faithfully  followed  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  as 
faithfully  carried  out  now  in  lath  and  plaster  by  th« 
builders  in  charge  of  the  works? 

Where,  then,  is  "  the  ingenious  device?" 

What  served  to  push  the  oiiginal  south  'wall  so 
alarmingly  out  of  the  perpendicular  but  this  very  oi-i- 
ginal  trefoil  stone  roof,  this  m^o.ssiWe  construction — 
fragments  of  which  adhered  to  the  walls,  as  stated 
above?  and  why  is  it  not,  under  the  "  Guinness  re- 
storation," reproduced  in  brick  and  stone,  as  contem- 
plated by  Carpenter,  and  not  in  lath  and  plaster  f 
The  answer  is  simple:  the  total  rebuilding  of  the 
north  as  well  as  the  south  'Vtall  (now  rebuilt)  would 
have  been  nece.ssitated  to  sustain  the  thrust ;  and  to 
incur  this  expenditure,  I  presume  that  Mr.Guinness  felt 
disinclined;  but  further  than  that,  I  see  not  a  particle 
of  impossibility  in  its  construction  in  the  heavier  and 
more  permanent  material,  a  question  I  submit  fear- 
lessly to  any  member  of  my  profession,  or  to  any 
practical  man. 

And  what  has  become  of  "  the  ancient  rood- 
screen?"  quoth  Mr.  M'Carthy?  The  "  aHcieni  rood- 
screen," — "that  venerable  and  interesting  relic  of  un- 
doubted antiquity" — east  of  which,  "  during  many- 
long  3'ears,  the  services  were  very  comfortably  con- 
ducted." 

Surel}'  Mr.  M'Carthy  cannot  seriously  refer  to  the 
unsighllv  modem  structure  through  which  access  was 
obtained  to  the  organ  loft,  and  on  whose  walls  the 
organ  rested  as  "  the  ancient  rood-screen" — as  a  "ve- 
nerable and  interesting  relic  of  undoubted  antiquity  ?" 
If  so,  will  he  be  startled  to  learn  that  its  antiquity 
does  not  date  back  farther  than  the  16th  century,  and 
that  of  the  existence  of  any  "  ancient  rood-screen" 
whatever,  there  is  not  a  single  record  in  the  annals 
of  the  caihedral.  If  not,  to  what  other  structure 
does  he  refer  ? 

Did  Mr.  M'Carthy,  in  the  profundity  of  his  arch®- 
ological  lore,  ever  know  a  rood-screen  to  include  .a 
transept  with  the  choir,  as  this  did?  and  if  so, 
where  1 

Another  cause — in  your  "  critical" correspondent's 
opinion — for  exception  to  the  present  works,  is  the 
irregularity  of  the  springing  shafts  of  the  groined 
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ribs  between  the  nave  and  north  aisle,  to  which  he 
alludes  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"There,  as  tlie  Ecdesiologist  observes,  the  pillars  were 
doubtlessly  plain  octagons,  and  for  this  reason,  by  one  of  those 
tlrange  irregularities  so  often  observable  in  medieval  churches, 
the  springing  of  the  groined  ribs  of  the  nave  ceiling  did  not 
come  centrally  with  the  piers  between  nave  and  aisles.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  shafts,  which  would  otherwise  liave 
epning  from  the  nave  Hoor,  spring  from  a  corbel  in  the  trifo- 
rium  stage.  The  south  sides  of  tlie  piei-s  were  thus  left  with- 
out those  slender  shafts  observable  hi  other  pans  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and,  to  give  consistency  of  character  to  these  piers,  the 
second  or  under-order  of  arch  mouldings  were  made  to  spring 
fi-om  corbel  sliafts.  These  corbel  shafts  were  being  removed 
when  I  visited  the  cathedral,  and  their  places  supplied  by  en- 
tire shafts  of  gross  proportions  and  coarse  details." 

"  The  pillars  were  doubtlessly  plain  octagons" — 
what  pillars? — piers,  I  presume,  and  the  groined 
ribs  of  nave  ceiling  did  not  come  ee)ift'a%  with  piers 
between  nave  and  aisles.  Here  is  a  sweeping  asser- 
tion, and  no  mistake  I  Can  Mr.  M'Carthy  not  con- 
ceive that  the  ruthless  destruction  by  Yaiidal  restorers 
and  by  "  Catholic  churchmen  who  left  their  marks" 
upon  the  building,  was  the  certain  cause  of  the  piers 
showing  plain  octagon,  and  denuded  of  their  graceful 
clustered  shafts,  traces  of  which,  as  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
say,  "were  found  in  a  perfect  state  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  church  ?"  and  again  is  he  unmindful  that  the 
cause  of  the  groined  ribs  not  descending  centrally  on 
the  piers  between  nave  and  aisles,  is  palpably,  that 
the  westernmost  portion  of  north  wall  of  nave,  to  the 
extent  of  four  bays,  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  that 
took  place  in  1362  ;  and  by  some  "  Vandal  restorer  ' 
so  irregularly  and  so  clumsily — one  bay  being  much 
larger  than  the  others, —  that  when  in  "  the  Guin- 
ness restoration"  the  ceiling  ribs  came  to  be  united 
with  the  vertical  shafts,  it  was  found  necessary,  as 
well  as  expedient,  to  drop  the  latter  on  corbels  on  the 
spandrels,  in  trilorium  stage,  else  in  their  continua- 
tion they  would  meet  the  ope,  and  not  the  pier,  as 
originally.  Strange  irregularity,  no  doubt  I  but'  a 
simple  matter  of  history  withal,  of  the  particulars 
of  which  Mr.  M'Carthy  could  have  satisfied  himself 
were  he  in  an  enquiring  vein. 

The  "  shafts  o(  yruas  proportions  and  coarse  details" 
referred  to,  happen  to  be  a  precise  reproduction  of  "the 
slender  shafts  observable  in  other  portions  of  the 
Cathedral,"  as  may  be  ascertained  by  comparison  of 
the  sectional  moulds  ! 

Proof  is  challenged  for  "an  authority  for  the  sham 
ashlaring  of  the  wall  plastering,"  and  with  some 
curiosity  1  sought  it,  and  found  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  south  transept  ashlar  courses  identical  therewith 
in  the  original  stone  work  ;  a  precedent,  1  must  say, 
to  my  mind  sufficiently  conclusive  for  the  builders  to 
imitate  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  building. 

Adduced  as  evidences  of  "  this  restoration  are  the 
pinnacles  of  the  side  buttresses  — imitations,  evidently, 
of  the  weakest,  woist,  and  feeblest  Tudor  architecture, 
consisting  of  square  masses  with  shallow  panels,  sur- 
mounted by  pyramidal  lumps  of  stone,  unrelieved  by 
crocket  ov  Jinial.'" 

Granted  that  they  are  wjly,  intensely  ugly  !  but 
was  it  Mr.  Guinness'  duty  to  remove  them? 

Will  Mr.  M'Carthy  hear  now  (for  the  first  time, 
doubtless,)  with  sui prise  that  one  of  these  lumps  "  of 
hideous  deformity"  was  actually  restored  under  "the 
Carpenter  restoration?"  Why?  we  know  not,  but  the 
fact  is  incontrovertible. 

Where,  may  we  claim  permission  to  ask  him,  were 
"  the  crockets  and  finials  "  on  the  ancient  bntti'esses,  or 
even  on  those  of  the  Carpenter  lestoratiun  ?  How 
consistent  would  have  been  these  decorative  addenila 
to  an  early  Gothic  chui  ch  I 

On  "  the  style  "  of  the  workmanship  I  must,  before 
closing  this  (1  fear  too  lengthy)  communication,  offer 
a  remark.  Mr.  M'Carthy  assails  it,  in  some  respects, 
as  lifeless,  coarse,  and  clumsy,  that  "  cunning  bands  " 
were  not  employed  thereon,  &c.  It  is  very  diflicnit  to 
controvert  a  statement  so  positive,  but  I  have 
failed  to  find  in  any  one  of  IMr.  M'Carlhy's  oivn 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Unblin,*  Irishtown,  Water- 
ford,  Wexford,  Armagh,  Deny,  &c.- — with  all  of 
which  I  am  familiar — better,  or  asgood,  workmanship 
in  TO?/ judgment  ;  and  1  should  be  glad  tol  earn — sitice  | 
Messrs.  Murphy  have  not  earned  Mr.  M'Cartliv's  ap- 
probation as  skilful  builders — what  that  gentleman's 
definition  of  unexceptionable  workmanship  is,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  found  in  buildings  of  similar  cha- 
racter— his  own  or  otherwise? 

I  would  refer  to  certain  awkwardnesses  in  certain 
ecclesiastical  structures,  that,  from  time  to  time,  have 
formed  subject  for  comment — nay,  mure,  but  abstain 
from  what  might  be  construed  into  a  personality. 
Perhaps,  however,  1  may  with  propriety  suggest  a  re- 
ference for  the  consideration  of  would-be  caustic 
"  critics"  to  the  admonition  transmitted  to  all  man- 
kind of  every  generation,  and  from  no  less  an  authen- 
tic source  tlian  JJuly  Writ,  viz.,  "  iWe  qui  sine  jiecca- 


•  In  Dublin,  say  St.  Saviour's,  and  admit  it  as  an  honour- 
able exception  in  point  of  worknianshiii,  because  of  eminent 
English  artists  being  engaged  tin  i  con ;  but  who  was  the  archi- 
tect— Pugin  or  M'Cartliy  V  I 'id  the  latter  ever  (/es/V/ji  or  de- 
tail a  single  feature  of  that  ytoik— design,  I  auy,  viriuullij,  not 
rtominaUy. 


turn  est,primam  lapidem  jacet !  "  (trans. — Let  him  that 
is  withvtit  sill  cast  the  first  stone). 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  Mr. 
Guinness  not  having  secured  the  services  of  "  an  ex- 
perienced architect  of  the  ecclesiological  school,  as, 
being  a  member  of  the  profession  myself,"  I  could 
hardly  pronounce  "  a  candid  and  unbiassed  "  opinion 
thereupon  ;  but,  I  apprehend,  that  had  he  de- 
parted from  the  course  he  adopted,  he  would  have 
found  much  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  cravings  of 
some  extreme  disciples  of  the  ecclesiological  school, 
ever  ready  to  snatch  from  each  other,  as  some  of  them 
are  to  be  "  critical  ' and  captious,  about  everything, 
and  everybody  except  themselves;  and  I  doubt  much  | 
that  if  even  he  had,  the  lesult  would  have  been  blame- 
less in  your  correspondent's  estimation,  who,  if  rumour 
speaks  correctly,  has  unwisely  permitted  himself  to 
be  the  mouthpiece,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  jealous  and 
prejudiced  coterie. 

An  Akchitect, 


[The  foregoing  was  in  type  before  we  received  the 
following  communication  from  the  contractors  for  the 
works  at  the  Cathedral,  and  several  references  in  the 
two  documents  are  strikingly  coincidental,  though 
proceeding  from  independent  authorship. — Ed.  D.  B.] 

Sir, — A  communication  having  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Builuek,  for  15th  ult.,  signed  "  J.  J. 
M'Carthy,"  relative  to  the  restoration  works  in  pro- 
gress at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  we,  in  our  position 
of  contractors  for  same,  being  violently  assailed,  are 
personally  concerned  in  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
certain  allegations  contained  in  that  document,  and 
we  feel  assured  that,  in  a  spirit  of  lair  play,  you  will 
permit  us  to  offer  some  obsei-vations  in  reply.  En- 
gaged in  the  restoration  of  a  national  monument  in 
which  every  enlightened  person  in  the  community 
must  feel  a  deep  intei'est,  we  are  far  fi'oin  imagining 
that  what  we  have  done  is  not  fairly  open  to  legiti- 
mate criticisnr  "  conducted  in  a  candid  aiul  unbiassed 
spirit,"  and  "keeping  truth  and  consistency  ever  in 
view."  We  propose  to  examine  how  far  "  truth  and 
consistency"  are  kept  in  view  in  the  communication 
referred  to,  and  to  ask  those  who  feel  so  fijr  interested 
as  to  follow  our  remarks  to  judge  for  themselves  how 
far  "acanilid  and  unbiassed  spirit"  or  a  spirit  of  a 
much  less  creditable  natur-e  may  have  suggested  the 
charges  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer.  Mr.  ftl  Carthy, 
in  paying  a  well  merited  euhigium  to  Mr.  Carpenter, 
laments  "  how  great  has  been  the  loss  to  St.  Patrick's 
that  the  views  of  that  gifted  artist  have  not  been 
realized;"  also,  "  that  works  of  the  la^-t  three  cerr- 
turies  have  been  religiously  restored  in  all  I  heir  hideous 
deformity,  while  original  and  perfect  works  of  the 
earlier  and  better  period  have  been  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed to  make  way  for  unauthorised  and  unnecessary 
features.  If  these  charges  were  well  founded — in  fact 
if  there  were  even  a  shadow  of  foundatioti  for  them, 
we  slumld  cnnsider  ourselves  and  all  concerned  open 
to  the  reproach  of  vulgar  barbarism,  alike  disgriicetnl 
to  the  age  and  to  the  country.  With  an  adherence  to 
that  "truth  and  consistency,"  which  will  be  further 
illustrated,  Mr.  M'Carthy  conveniently  avoids  men- 
tioning a  siditary  instance  where  "  original  and  per- 
fect works  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed,"  or  where 
"  hideous  abominations  have  been  religiously  restored," 
unless  we  accept  as  an  example  what  he  says  of  the 
"side  buttresses,  imitations  of  the  weakest,  wot.st,  and 
feel)lestTudorarchiteclure,&c."  Now,  in  reply  to  these 
charges  so  deliberately  and  emphatically  made,  we 
must  as  deliberately  and  emphaticallv  state  that  the 
plana  for  the  restoi-alion  made  by  iMr.  Carpenter',  whom 
Mr.  M'Carthy  lauds  so  highly,  that  every  other  person 
and  thing  included  in  his  sweeping  denunciation  may 
appear  blacker  by  the  contrast,  have  not  only  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  but  these  very  buttresses  referred 
to  have  been  huUt  exactly  according  to  one  finished 
under  his  (Mr.  Carpenters)  own  superintendence.  So 
much  for  Mr.  M'Caithy's  "consistency!"  Let  us 
now  examine  into  his  truth  !  Professing  to  give  a 
few  examples  of  "destructions,"  and  referring  to  the 
arcade  between  the  nave  and  north  aisle,  he  says — 
"  These  corbel  shafts  were  being  removed  when  I 
visited  the  calhedial,  and  their  places  supplied  by  en- 
tire shafts  of  gross  pro|)ortions  and  lude  details." 
Mere  is,  at  least,  a  distinct  charge  which  can  be 
grappled  with,  and  our  i-eydy  is,  that  it  is  simply,  ab- 
solutely, unequivocally  untrue !  Wc  invite  the  in- 
spection of  any  unbiassed  person  in  order  that  in  this 
case  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  how  far  Mr. 
M'Carthy's  unsirpported  assertions  may  be  relied  upon. 
Again  he  says — "  Let  us  take  another  example  of 
destruction  —  what  has  become  of  the  ancient  r-ood 
screen  ?  Passing  by  the  ill-natured  sneer  which 
follows  this  question,  we  have  to  remark  that  Mr'. 
M'Carthy  must  (or  ought  to)  know  only  too  well  that 
we  found  no  "  ancient  rood  screen"  to  destroy  ;  the 
pile  of  rude  masonry  which  separated  the  ti-atrsepts 
and  choir  from  the  nave,  and  which  supported  the 


oi-gan,  intei-cepting  the  view,  was  not  only  not  a  rood 
screen,  but  was  not  even  in  the  position  wliich  a 
"rood  screen"  should  occupy,  as  Mr.  Sl-t'arlhy  should 
have  known  also.  'I'he  only  other  r  eally  tangible  ob- 
jection we  can  discover  in  Mr.  M'Carthy's  general 
denunciatioii  of  ever\  thing  is  one  which,  if  it  had  any 
foundaliiin  iir  fact,  would  be  a  very  grave  one  indeed. 
This  I'efers  to  the  restoration  of  the  nave  ceiling  with 
which  yon,  sir,  in  your  painstaking  inspections  and 
your  periodical  notices,  have  already  so  ably  deirlt, 
quoting  Mr.  Carpenter's  own  words  in  proof,  that  the 
present  restoration  is  precisely  what  he  intended, 
and  we  have  fiirther  to  add,  that  the  present 
restoration  is  the  only  one  possible,  haviirg  regard 
to  the  ancient  wall  ribs,  springeis,  and  spandrils 
attacheil  to  the  walls,  and  which  absidutely  de- 
termined the  outline  and  form  of  the  aiicient  groins. 
Mr.  M'Carth)  says  that  arr  "architect  of  the  ecclesi- 
ological school"  was  needed  here  to  set  matter's  right, 
and  he  then  makes  the  following  reniarkalile  asser- 
tion : — "  The  gr'oining,  fortunately  for  its  stability,  is 
executed  in  lath  and  plaster,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
an  impossibility  in  stone  ;"  and  again  that  mysterious 
being,  "the  architect  of  the  ecclesiological  tchool,"  is 
app  aled  to.  Now,  sir,  the  astounding  ignorance  of 
the  simplest  principles  of  constructive  architecture 
betrayed  by  Mr.  iM'Caithy  in  this  statement  acquir'es 
an  ominous  significance  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  histor'v  of  certain  unlucky  structures,  some 
of  which  we  may  remind  liiin  of,  viz. — the  Dominican 
Church  of  St.  Saviour,  whose  culumns  crumbled  with 
their  own  weight;  that  unhappy  structure  at  Irish- 
town,  "  the  Star  of  the  Sea;"  the  still  more  uuhappy 
chapel  at  Kilskyre,  the  new  church  in  Derry,  whose 
tower,  accordini;  to  the  1)i:i5i>in  liuir.DKR,*  will  not 
only  not  carry  a  spire,  but  must  be  itself  taken  down  ; 
or  the  convent  chapel  at  Kichmoiid,  whose  propped-up 
walls,  held  together  with  iron  r'ods,  moirriifully  illus- 
trate the  competency  of  their  architect.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  to  the  list.  We  must,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
M'Carthy,  admit  that  the  "  Van^lal  restorers"  ntnst 
plead  t;uilty  to  one  of  his  charges — tluy  have  been 
guilty  of  the  Vandalism  of  terminating  the  gables  of 
the  venerable  cathedral  with  the  graceltd,  arid  still 
miu'e  venerable,  Irish  ci'oss ;  but  we  carr  easily 
imagine  that  Mr'.  Guinness,  whom  we  do  not  presume 
to  champion,  will  await  with  equanimity  the  verdict 
which  an  enlif^litened  public  will  pr'onoiiuce  upon  the 
"Vandalism  "  that  suggested  the  graceful  homage  to 
national  sentiment  cunlaiued  in  the  elevation  of  the 
symbol  of  the  ancient  national  faith  on  the  renovated 
summits  of  our  national  cathedral.  "Dulness  and 
mediocrity"  must  bear  the  blame  of  this,  whilst 
"genius"  alone  ■was  capable  of  slavishly  copying  a 
cr'css  from  Prandon's  book  of  examples,  and  placing 
it  on  the  summit  of  St.  Saviour's,  in  Dominick-stieet, 
or  of  decor'ating  its  gable  w  ith  a  poor  window  fr'orn 
St.  Clotilde's,  in  Paris,  or  adorning  its  portal  with  a 
horrid  caricature  of  the  symbol  of  the  Domiuicians, 
when  the  passers-by  were  amused  or  disgirsted  for 
some  days  by  the  spectacle  of  two  dogs  in  stone,  with 
jaws  desperately  clenched  on  sonielhiirg  like  "mutton 
bones,"  while  they  grinned  in  ghastly  unity  from 
each  side  of  the  doorway.  'I'riie,  they  were  speedily 
removed,  and  many  other  similar  "  details  "  shared 
their  fate,  as  the  funds  of  the  church  can  testify. 
Woidil  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  whose  last  work  w'as  the 
design  of  this  cliur'ch,  have  approved  of  the  "judicious 
eclecticism  "  which  has  altered  the  features  and  pro- 
poi  tioirs  of  wdiat  he,  no  douht,  left  perfect  ?  Having 
now  disposed  of  evei'ythiug  like  a  tangible  chai'ge  in 
Mr.  M'Carthy's  long  letter,  let  us  group  together  a 
few  of  his  ex|ir'essions,  supported  solely  by  his  own 
[lersonal  authority  viz.,  "May  it  (the  chapter 
house)  long  remain  a  reproach  to  the  perpetrators  of 
the  deeds  now  lieing  done  in  other  parts  of  the  ca- 
thedral, 'i'he  pr'escnt  restorers  of  St.  Patrick's  are 
earning  for  themselves  a  pre-eminent  place  among 
the  latter  (Vandal  restorer.-).  It  needs  only  to  carry 
into  effect  the  suggestions  of  your  coiitenipoi'arj'  (the 
Freeman's  Journal^  to  entitle  them  (the  restorers)  to 
the  first  place  among  the  former  (Vandal  destr'oyers)  ;" 
also  "  the  lifeless,  coarse,  and  clumsy  ti'eatment  of 
these  details."  Now,  after  such  a  sweeping  denunci- 
ation, we  may  be  permitted  to  inquire  w  hat  is  the 
value  of  the  opinions  so  doginalicaliy  expres^ed  ?  Is 
Mr.  M'Carthy  a  master  whose  dicta  must  be  received 
as  authority?  Does  he  appear  clothed  with  the 
authority  with  which  structures  built,  faultless  in 
proportions  and  construction,  and  elegant  in  detail, 
would  r'easoiiahly  endow  binr.  Wlier'e  shall  we 
seek  for  the  source  of  that  authority  ?     Shall  'we 


*  "The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  .spacious Gothic  stnii- 
ture,  is  aiiiu'oaching  cniiiiiUtioii,  from  designs,  and  under  the 
siipei  tntcndence  of  ill".  .\i'('iii  tliy,  architect.  "W'c  leai'U,  Jiow- 
evcr,  that  the  oi  iginul  designs  were  prepared  by  a  professional 
liredi  cessor,  and  a  large  projinriion  ol  tiic  slicll  erected  under 
liis  directions;  an  exitlanation  due  to  .Mr.  M'Cai'tlty,  as  grave 
errors  in  building  the  foumiation  seriously  alV,.'ct  tlie  staliility 
of  the  striictiu'e — the  tower  especially,  wliere  the  settlcmenrs 
are  truly  alarming;  so  much  so  that  its  sustaining  itself  for  a 
lengthened  period  would  almost  seem  questionable,  not  to 
speak  of  raising  a  lofty  spire  thereon — a  certain  physical  im- 
possibility."—I'rom  the  DuBUN  UurLUiiU  for  April  15,  IHGi. 
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seek  for  it  ir\  the  cluiv.sy  anc'.  nbsunl  incons:riiilies  in 
the  artilitio'i  tn  the  chafiel  in  \\'hiteriiar-street  ?  .'^I'lill 
we  feek  for  ir  in  the  "Star  of  the  Sea,"  at  Irishtown, 
where  the  architect,  in  making;  a  vecUiceil  c.'py  of  St. 
<jeoriie's  in  Lombn,  luis,  with  marvellnus  inirenuity, 
alisoUitely  tuccee'led  in  eliminating  fiom  the  co|iy 
every  vestiijri'  of  thf  irrace  of  the  orijjinal  '^  Shall  wc 
seek  for  it  in  the  ilisinal  'li-tails  of  the  .=till  nioie 
ghastly  interior  of  this  melancholy  structure?  Or 
rather  shall  we  lirnl  it  in  I  ho  new  Catheilral  of  Armagh, 
(le.si;ineil  ar>il  almost  erected  hy  |)"or  Dnif,  hut  since 
consigned  to  other  hands,  which  liave  contrived  in  its 
roni|iletioii  with  monn  ful  success,  to  totally  invert 
the  order  of  architectuial  chronology,  jjlacing  in 
juxtaposition  the  n\ost  jairing  and  incongruous  fea- 
tuies,  and  wilh  a  ruthless  "  eclecticisTn"  for  ever 
ohliterating  all  traces  of  the  liannony  and  fitness  im- 
parted to  tlif-  origii:al  design  hy  its  unfortunate  author  ? 
Or,  unally,  failing  to  discover  anywhere  a  shadow  of 
authority  for  this  reckless  and  indiscriminate  uhuse, 
are  we  not  justified  in  classing  it  wilh  the  logic,  nol 
of  the  '•  ecclosiological"  hut  of  the  "  lish-fag"  school  ? 
Jn  conclusion,  sir,  as  we  nuist  look  to  intelligence  of  a 
/lit/her  urder  than  i\[r.  Jl'Carthj'  possesses  to  under- 
sfaiul  and  apjireciate  the  risks  we  have  encountered 
end  the  diiliculties  we  have  overcome  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  assitrncd  to  us,  we  shall  calody  await  lh« 
verdici  of  puMie  opinion  relative  to  the  nuiniier  in 
vvhicli  we  have  ilischartied  these  duties ;  we  shall  even 
invite  the  criticism  of  that  exi"|uisite  creature,  the 
"  architect  of  the  ccclesiological  school"  when  he 
makes  his  ajipearance  amongst  us,  and  wo  shall  hail 
his  advent  wdth  satisfaction  if  he  shall  only  exhiliit  a 
moderate  regard,  not  for  consistency — that  nu'ght  In' 
too  much  to  expect — hut  for  simple  truth  together 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  tl'e  elementary  principles 
of  the  art  of  which  he  may  <luh  himself  a  "  professor." 

jlui;piiY  &  Son,  Builders.^ 

Sir, — The  only  reply  J  am  disposed  to  give  to  the 
Freemaii's  article  of  the  23rd  inst.,  and  i\les.^rs, 
murphy  and  Son's  letter  of  j-esterday,  is  my  letter, 
which  has  heen  the  occasion  of  hoth.  The  readers  of 
the  Freeman's  J<mrnnl  (and  they  arc,  necessarily,  a 
more  extensive  class  than  the  readers  of  the  Dim.i.N 
IJrii.DKK)  can,  without  )ny  letter,  know  cnily  one 
side  of  the  question.  I  have,  therefore,  to  requesl 
that  the  Fi-etmun,  in  a  spirit  of  fair  [day,  will  puhlish 
niy  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  1).  Bi.iN  Ui^lLi^i'  R.  I 
shall  then  he  content  to  allow  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  .«uch  matteisto  form  their  own  opinions 
i>n  the  restorations  in  question. — I  am,  your  ohedient 
servant,  J.  J.  M'Cauthy. 


[We  {Freeman)  puhlish  the  above  extraordinary 
letter  received  from  Mr.  M'Carthy  last  night,  and 
must  say  that  we  never  reo.endper  to  have  heard  of 
.such  a  proposed  nioile  of  replyinu'  to  refutations  of 
statements  as  the  rcpiihlication  of  the  refuted  state- 
ments. Ilail  Mr  M'Cartliy  adoped  the  usual  course 
of  .seniling  his  letter  criticising  our  notice  of  the 
maginiicent  work  undertaken  hy  Mr.  Guinness  to  this 
journal  for  ijuhlicatioii,  we  Avouhl  at  once  have  pub- 
lished it.  Dut,  instead  of  this,  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
without  ever  even  iiitimatinir  to  ns  his  intention  of 
doing  so,  wrot^  a  very  uncandid  and  unsustainahle 
letter  to  anotl'er  journal,  in  which  he  umlertook  to 
criticise,  but  only  succeeded  in  ilemonstrating  thai  he 
was  inspired  ratl'er  hy  personal  feeling  tlian  hy  a 
knowlediro  of  true  art.  It  would  have  alfonled  us 
much  anuiscineut  to  have  published  Mr.  M'Cartliy's 
attack  on  the  restm-ations  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  ex- 
perience of  lumself,  had  h,-  sent  it  to  usin  the  ordinary 
course:  hut  really  we  must  ha  excused  if  we  decline 
to  puhlish,  not  h}-  ivay  of  rejily  to  a  refutation  of  his 
pretence  to  art  knowleilge,  an  altenipt  t"  set  aside  the 
facts  hj'  Ai'hieh  his  fallacies  were  overthrown,  hut  tl'C 
veritalile  antique  epistle  of  over  two  columns  in 
h'ligth,  which  we  have  already  dissecteil,  peihaps 
rather  less  tenderly  than  was  agre.  ahle  either  to  its 
author  or  to  ourselves.  It  is  gratifyinir,  however,  to 
iind  that  the  only  answer  Mr.  M'Carthy  could  con- 
coct is  a  mere  repetition  of  his  refuted  piotentions — 
lefuted,  too,  hy  the  evidence  of  his  own  witnesses. 
If  Mr.  jM'Carthy  has  a  reply  to  make  to  either 
eur  article  or  to  Mr.  Murphy's  letter,  we  will  cheer- 
fully give  space  to  his  repl}-. — Ed.  F.  J.] 


Sir — IMy  letter  to  the  Dublin  Buiijjkk  was  not 
sent  to  the  Freemaii's  Journal,  because  the  subjects 
of  discussion  were  opinions  expressed  in  the  Uuni.iN 
Briii.DKR  in  opposition  to  others  expressed  in  the 
Fcclesioliigist,  a  London  architectural  magazine  of 
high  repute.  I  merely  referred  incidentally  to  a  pro- 
position of  the /'Vifemroj  for  the  "  material  alteration 
or  removal  of  the  Lady  Chapel,"  an  idea  which,  I 
suppose,  you  have  ahandoned,  as  you  have  made  no 
lefereuce  to  it  since  my  objections  to  the  suggestion 
have  appeared.  The  argument  of  my  letter  was 
briefly  this — that  as  a  committee  composed  of  such 
identlemen  as  tlie  late  Primate  Beresford,  the  Duke 
of  Leiuster,  Lord  Dun  raven,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Todd,  and 


Dr.  Petrie,  the  tirst  of  Irish  antiquaries,  would  not 
undertake  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  without  the 
advice  of  an  architect,  it  seemed  a  rash  and  impos- 
sible undertaking  for  Mr.  Guinness  solely.  I  then 
referred  to  certain  restorations  of  modern  renovations 
of  the  building,  to  the  destruction  of  some  of  its 
original  features,  and  to  entirely  new  works,  for 
which  there  is  no  authority  in  the  ancient  Cathedral, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  professed  scheme  of  restora- 
tion is  not  adhered  to.  I  certainly  should  not  have 
claimed  a  place  for  that  letter  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  had  Messrs.  Murphy's  reply  appeared  in  the 
DiiBM.N  Buii.DKH  only.  It  is  a  strange  idea  of  fair 
discussion,  that  of  publishing  an  answer,  and  sup- 
pressing the  arguments  that  called  it  forth.  A  bold, 
flat  contradiction,  or  groundless  statement,  is  no  ar- 
gument; and  these  are  the  staple  of  your  and  Messrs. 
Murphy's  replies,  with  a  considerable  seasoning  of 
abuse  in  the  latter.  Take  as  an  example,  "  the  pile  of 
rude  masonry  which  separated  *he  transepts  and  choir 
from  the  nave,  and  which  supported  the  organ,  in- 
tercepting (he  view,  was  not  only  not  a  rood  screen, 
but  was  not  even  in  the  position  which  a  rood  screen 
should  occupy."  Now,  hear  the  committee,  of  which 
Dr.  Petrie  was  a  member,  on  the  same  subject — "  The 
organ  stands  on  the  base  of  the  ancient  rood  screen, 
which  slill  remains,  the  old  rood  stair  case  leading  to 
the  present  organ  loft."  {Vide  the  prospectus  of  the 
restoration  by  the  committee.)  We  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  intelligence  of  the  present  restorers  of  St. 
Patrick's,  by  their  mistaking  what  a  committee  of 
learned  men  have  unequivocally  decided  to  be  a  rood 
screen  for  a  "  pile  of  rude  mason  r}'."  Again,  "  these 
buttresses  referred  to  have  been  built  exactly  accord- 
ing to  one  finished  under  Mr.  Carpenter's  superin- 
tendence." The  buttress  quoted  was  not  restored 
under  Mr.  Carpenter's  superintendence  or  direction. 
Those  restored  by  Mr.  Carpenter  belong  to  the  Ladv 
Chapel  and  the  ea»t  end  of  the  choir.  They  afford 
a  good  example  of  his  manner  of  restoration,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  present  restorers.  It  is  rather 
too  much  toexpect  the  "concoction"  of  a  letter  in  reply 
to  "facts,"  and  refutations  of  which  the  foregoing 
are  examples,  while  the  letter  to  which  they  profess 
to  be  answers  is  carefully  suppressed.  The  question 
of  the  architectural  merits  of  the  restoration  of  St. 
Patrick's  has  now,  however,  been  fairly  raised,  and 
is  taken  up  by  art  journals,  which  habitually  admit 
views  and  arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  question, 
provided  they  are  unaccompanied  by  irrelevant  and 
abusive  personalities,  and  the  imputation  of  unworthy 
and  dishonourable  motives. 

January  28.  J.  J.  M'Caktiiy. 

[This  letter  was  preceded  by  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
McCarthy's  letter  to  us,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
produce.— Ed.  D.  B.] 

Sir — Taking  the  above  for  my  text,  because  it  is 
the  promulgation  of  a  doctrine  that  contains  its  own 
refutation,  and  furthermore,  because  it  reflects  ob- 
liquely, if  not  directly,  on  me  and  my  fellow-work- 
men engaged  in  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's,  I 
throw  myself  on  your  indulgence  for  a  hearing  in 
your  journal.  1  know  not  whether  I  possess  the 
"  cunning  hand"  of  an  artist — that  I  do  not  is,  per- 
haps, "  painfully  evident  in  the  lifeless,  coarse  and 
clumsy  details,"  that  I  and  my  fellow-workmen  have 
been  for  some  two  j'ears  back  working  out.  But  in 
candour,  I  must  admit  that  lam  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  what  really  constitutes  "  an  experienced  architect 
of  the  ecclesiological  school."  Working  as  I  have  heen 
since  my  bo3'hood  in  works  of  every  order  and  style  ; 
doomed  as  I  have  been  to  submit  myself  through  life 
to  architects,  and  follow  them  through  every  vagary 
of  their  brain  and  pencil,  it  remained  for  me  and  my 
fellow-artists  to  learn  in  this  year  of  grace,  18G3, 
from  the  dicta  of  "an  Irish  professor  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture," that  the  craftsman's  artist  should  be  the  mere 
automaton  of  the  architect.  To  this  dogma  I  take 
leave  to  demm-.  If  I  have  read  history  aright,  I 
have  learned  that  a  Uoman  legion  was  composed  of 
architects,  sculptors,  painters,  and  workmen,  all  bound 
together  iu  a  common  bond  of  unity,  that  tire  crafts- 
man was  the  architect,  and  the  architect  the  crafts- 
man by  turns,  and  that  in  their  journeys  over  Western 
Europe,  they  had  left  sufEcieut  evidences  of  their 
ability  in  the  stupendous  tunnel,  arch,  and  road,  duct 
and  dome,  to  attest  their  greatness.  They  had,  un- 
questionably, a  "  leader,"  but  "  not  of  the  ecclesi- 
ological school."  They  were  allowed  "  to  follow 
their  own  sweet  fancies  under  very  slender  guid- 
ance," and  to  this  freedom  of  thongbt  and  this  free- 
dom of  action  may  he  attributed  these  marvels  of  their 
art  that  have  stood  the  test  of  two  thousand  years, 
and  which  are  still  supplying  inexhaustible  matter 
for  the  Gothic  designers  and  "  photographing"  copy- 
ints  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  M'Carthy's  sneer 
at  native  workmen  (whom  Mr.  Guinness  is  doing  his 
best  to  encourage  and  protect)  is  ungenerous  and  un- 
just. If  there  be  "sermons  in  stones"  there  must 
also  be  deep  philosophy  imbeddi'd  under  every  quaint 
joint  that  the  "  cunning  artists'  "  hands  ouce  chiseled. 
Cau  Mr.  M'Carthy  interpret  the  language  of  these 


"  stone  records"  that  they  have  almost  forgotten  the 
name  of  their  founders  ?  Is  he  that  profound  CEdipus 
that  can  solve  the  riddle  and  interrogate  the  dumb, 
grim  gargoyles  and  the  angelic  corbels  of  the  past  ? 
Is  he  the  Golian  seer  of  the  Second  Coming  that  can 
unfurl  the  long  lost  piuB  of  the  Great  St.  Patrick's, 
or  exhibit  it  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  and  "pretend 
that  .such  things  belonged  to  the  Cathedral  in  its 
original  ttate  ?" 

"  Alas,  we  are  fallen  on  gloomy  days, 
Star  after  star  decays." 
Allow  me,  sir,  to  tell  the  Irish  public  and  Mr. 
M'Carthj' — whether  he  believes  me  or  not — ihat  all 
that  human  ingenuity  could  devise — all  that  the 
utmost  caution  could  effect — all  that  the  most  pains- 
taking and  subtle  manipulation  could  accomplish — 
has  been  done  to  nij'  knowledge,  and  under  my  ob- 
servtione,  and  also  under  the  direction  and  observation 
of  one  of  the  most  clever  and  experienced  foremen 
that  ever  conducted  a  public  work.  Done,  I  repeat, 
it  has  been  by  experienced  and  superior  craftsmen  in 
their  line — done  by  Irishmen,  who  can  challenge  com- 
pan.son  in  any  description  of  work  with  those  foreign 
workmen  whom  Mr.  M'Carthy  is  so  fond  of  recom- 
mending to  his  Irish  patrons.  I  refrain  from  entering 
into  an  analytical  disquisition  with  a  man  whose 
status  is  now  so  far  above  mine  My  name  probably 
would  add  no  weight  to  my  remarks,  but  I  cannot 
pass  over  Mr.  M'Carthy's  triumph  cut  query — "  Who 
ever  saw,  till  this  century,  an  Irish  cross  on  a  re- 
duced scale  surmounting  a  ga'ole?"  Not  being  suffi- 
cient of  an  antiquary,  I  will  refer  him  to  Dr.  Petrie 
on  this  head,  and  by  way  of  rejoinder  I  will  ask  him, 
who  ever  saw  a  Gothic  church  gable  corbelled  out  on 
its  apex  three  feet  from  the  face  of  the  wall  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  an  overtopling  belfry?  Can 
the  mediaival  or  any  other  period,  or  the  "  electi- 
cisnis  "  of  the  ecclesiological  school  produce  such  an- 
other archi'ectural  anomaly?  Of  this  Gothic  example 
I  believe  Mr.  M'Carthy  is  the  putative  parent,  but  as 
to  its  site  I  will  let  it  rest  in  the  shade.  I  will  bestow 
on  it  the  charity  of  "ray  silence."  It  is  sad,  sir, 
indeed,  that  one  Irishman  should  be  found  capable 
of  depreciating  the  talent  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
of  their  munificent  patron.  No  other  such  instance 
of  a  princely  benefactor  like  Mr.  Guinness  occurs  in 
the  annals  of  this  country  for  many  a  long  century, 
till  we  go  back  to  Master  John  Le  Decer,  who  was 
mayor  of  Dublin  in  the  years  1-308,  1309,  and  1324, 
a  remarkable  man,  whose  princely  munificence  bears 
a  striking  analogy  to  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee 
Guinness.  We  should  hail  the  appearance  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Guinness  as  a  glorious  phenomenon.  If 
some  imperfection  might  occur  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  colossal  undertaking  in  the  restoration  of  St. 
Patrick's — obstructed  as  those  works  have  been  by 
many  obstacles,  retarded,  perhaps,  by  difficulties — 
difficulties  surmounted  as  quickly  as  they  appear — 
there  should  be  some  allowances  made ;  for,  what 
earthly  undertaking  is  perfection?  In  conclusion, 
let  me  remark,  that  I  speak  as  an  artist  and  a  work- 
man, not  an  architect ;  still  of  architectural  details  I 
will  not  plead  ignorance.  So  long  as  the  social  con- 
dition and  welfare  of  the  workman  is  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  so  long  will  aichi- 
ture  as  an  art  be  deleriorating.  John  Kuskin,  the 
great  Gothic  critic,  has  said  some  noble  words  on  this 
pregnant  and  suggestive  subject.  In  the  words  of 
another  writer  I  would  ask  Mr.  M'Carthy  how  long 
must  we  still  have  occasion  to  exclaim — '-The  world 
dishonours  its  workmen,  stones  its  prophets,  crucifies 
its  Saviours,  and  shouts  till  the  welkin  rings  out,  long 
live  violence  and  fraud." 

Thomas  Read, 

Stonecutter  and  carver 

(at  present  engaged  on  the  restoration  of 
St.  Patrick's). 


ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Among  the  numerous  schemes  for  improved  com- 
munications in  the  English  metropolis,  is  one  for  a 
railway,  beginning  near  the  Shadwell  Station  of  the 
Blackwall  line,  to  [lass  through  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  Rotherhithe.  It  is  proposed  to  connect  the  South 
Thames  .system  of  railroads  by  this  means  at  the 
east  end  of  London  with  those  on  the  north;  com- 
pleting the  circle  now  formed  by  recently-opened 
works  of  the  same  character. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  England,  held  on  13th  ult.,  at  London,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Preece,  "  On  railway  telegraphs  and 
the  application  of  electricity  to  the  signalling  and 
working  of  trains."  The  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  proposed  system  were  very  fully  and 
scientifically  discussed. 


A  letter  from  Florence  states  that  a  commission 
has  just  been  formed,  timler  the  presidentship  of  the 
mayor  of  that  city,  for  establishing  a  national  niusenm 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  place  fixed  on  for  it  is  the 
liargello  Palace,  formerly  the  state  prison,  and  all 
the  necessary  arrani^enients  have  been  already  made. 


Feb.  1,  1863.] 
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NOTES  IN  THE  WESTEIIN  I'ROVINCES. 

BalUiMsloe. — Tliere  lias  lieen  little  or  no  i)rogress  in 
this  tuwn  .«ince  tl'.eoccasionofnurvisit  alumt  ten  months 
ago.  The  hotel  at  the  stati.'H  (at  that  time  referred 
to  as  in  progress  of  erection)  is  still  incoinplete,  but 
the  exterior  is  suUiciently  finished  to  enalile judgment 
to  he  formed  of  its  merits.  It  is  of  Tudor  Gothic 
character,  sliowing  two  gahled  wings  with  recesseil 
and  arcaded  centre  surmounted  hy  a  lucarne  window. 
Tlie  walls  and  otlier  portions  are  of  local  limestone, 
but  ytllov)  brick  is  introduceil  largely  throiigliiiut  in 
the  dressings  of  opens,  in  chimney  shafts,  &c.,  besides 
beint;  interspersed  with  red  bricks  at  eava  courses  ami 
else\v!iere.  When  the  tone  of  colour  of  these  mate- 
rials becooies  softened  by  time,  tlie  effect  will  be 
improved,  the  contrast  at  present  showing  out  too 
strong.  The  ofSces,  in  which  similar  materials  are 
employed,  are  in  course  of  erection.  Mr.  Kempster, 
C.E.,  county  surveyor,  is  the  architect.  We  dvubt 
tliat,  under  the  present  jjn-spects  of  the  town — which 
are  by  no  )nea!\s  cheering — this  hotel  will  be  in  much 
demand,  except  during  fair  time,  for  an  old  established 
hotel  has  been  lately  closed,  owing  to  ()aucity  of  cus- 
tomers, we  believe.  A  new  gateway  of  neat  design 
has  been  built  on  the  south  side  of  Garbally,  Lord 
Clancarty's  mansion.  It  is  said  that  a  bulge  will 
shi^rtly  be  added.  We  regret  to  note  that  large  dis- 
tricts surrounding  tlds  town  are  still  under  water 
— a  co'iseijuence  of  the  inundations  of  the  Shannon, 
which  have  so  loiig — and  so  unheeded  by  our  con- 
sirterate  government — prevaile<l  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. It  is  to  be  lioped  that  this  tov/n  will  share 
in  the  advantages  (if  any)  to  be  reaped  fmm 
the  recent  IJateman  intjuiry  into  this  subject. 
The  sewerage  fi'om  the  cellars  in  the  town  cannot 
liave  more  than  seven  feet  of  a  fall,  and  that  oidj' 
when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest  level;  sometimes  its 
liigh-water  line  is  about  six  feet  above  low-water 
line.  In  fact,  the  water  of  the  Suck  crawls  round 
the  ti>v/n  coiled  up  like  a  liuge  boa  constrictor,  leaving 
its  poisoned  saliva  in  tlie  l)ott'>ni  of  the  back  lanes 
inhabited  by  the  [loorer  class,  and  choking  u[>  the  few 
outlets  for  night-soil  that  necessity  has  compelled  the 
proprietors  to  make.  Were  it  not  for  the  weirs  of 
two  old  mills  in  the  town,  and  one  about  a  ndle 
below,  th,'.  river  woidd  glide  gentlj'  past.  A  branch 
of  the  river,  ruiinit\g  past  the  chapel,  from  a  point 
above  Gregg's  Motel  down  about  one  hundreil  yards 
below  the  Catholic  chapel,  might  be  filled  up,  anil  a 
covered  drain  juaile  the  whole  way,  into  which  the 
seweraLfo  mi^ht  fall,  and  be  conveyed  to  a  respecfal)le 
distance  from  the  town.  I'ublii;  conveniences  could 
be  built  on  top  of  said  drain  in  proper  districts. 

The  workhouse  is  conducted  7nost  efficiently,  aod 
the  rates  are  moderate,  all  considered ;  the  nu'uliers 
not  great,  only  '292,  being  32  ni  TC  than  correspond- 
ing month  last  year.    We  give  the  returns  : — 

State  of  the  Poorliousc,  January  18th,  1863:— 

Eeinaining  since  last  week    257 

Admitted   31 

Discharged   4 

Born   0 

Died   2 

392 

Con-esponding  week,  1861.  I  Corresponding  week,  l.';62. 
Jn  lidspital..        ..    131    In  liospital  ..       ..  i)0 
Total  ill  liouss     ..    251  I  Total  iu  house     ..  260 

In  Hospital,  January  19th,  18G3         ..       ..  103 

Admitted   19 

Discliarged   17 

Died   1 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  is,  however,  r.earlj'  full,  but  is 
an  establishmeut  con  liicted  (ui  the  most  approved 
system.  There  are  live  liist-rate  limestone  quarries 
in  or  about  Ballinaslue,  but  very  little  doing  at  pre- 
sent ;  building  is  almost  at  a  stand,  and  able  trades- 
men and  labourers  are  going  about  iide. 

Distress  is  deplorably  prevalent  amongst  the  ope- 
rative classes,  and  there  .seems  to  be  little  chance 
of  a  gleam  of  sunshine  for  them.  Miglit  not  the 
Town  Gommissioneis  [irotitably  employ  even  a  Jiw 
of  them  in  cleaning  the  town,  which  is  in  a  wretched 
state  of  filth?  Even  assuming  that  as  a  corporate 
boily,  they  have  neither  powers  nor  money  (the  latter 
we  believe  they  have  md'),  a  moderate  subscription 
from  each  househcdder  (^and  there  are  very  many 
could  alford  it  well)  would  ensure  cleanliness,  and 
with  it  the  invariable  concomitant  of  health  for  them- 
selves and  families.  The  office  of  town  surveyor 
seems  to  be  a  sinecure  here.  Why  should  it  be  so 
more  than  in  other  towns  of  equal  importance?  We 
hear,  however,  that  tlie  monotony  of  that  function- 
ary's duties  will  soon  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of  a 
house  at  end  of  Upper  Dunlo-street,  whose  nodding 
gable  shows  indications  of  inevitable  and  speedy  down- 
fall. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  above  town  we 
learn  that  at  Lismany  an  addition  to  Mr.  i'oUok's 
residence  is  nearly  finished,  under  Mr.  Kempster's 
directions,  Mr.  Gody  being  the  builder;  that  at 
Crairjrjs  (some  eighteen  miles  distant)  a  new  I'resby- 
terian  church,  of  partly  Gothic  stylo,  and  capable 
pf  holding  one  hundred  and  ten  people,  was  opened  on 
1st  ult.,  the  expenditure  being  £020;  that  at  Dalys- 


tuwti  a  sm^U  saw-mill  is  being  erected  under  Mr. 
Maxwell's  directions,  and  a  few  trilling  matters  being 
proceeded  with  iii  various  directions.  A  new  church 
has  been  comjdeted  at  Killimer  (ten  miles  distant), 
from  designs  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners' 
architects. 

Maxwell's  rain-gauge  shows  the  following  returns : 

1862    39-3  inclies. 

1861    37-1  „ 

1860    31-  „ 

Tlie  largest  quantity  of  rain  in  one  weelc  was  in  those  end- 
ing March  8,  April  6,  August  9,  and  Novemlier  15,  1862. 

Gahiiiiy. — On  the  19ih  ult.  we  visited  this  town, 
and  found  with  regret,  that  the  previous  accounts  that 
had  reached  us  of  distress — ol'  almost  total  alisence  of 
work  and  labour  in  the  building  line — were  suli->tau- 
tiallj'  but  too  true.  There  are,  lioMever,  a  few  ex- 
cejitions  to  be  taken  to  the  statemeni  of  our  contem- 
porary', the  Freeman,  which  (quoted  in  our  last 
number)  iulbrmsthc  public  that  "thereare  iioiiuMieov 
private  woi  k-i  \x\2>ri'gress  ov  even  in  contemplation  in  the 
city  of  tlm  Tiil'es."  In  our  last  notice  (see  Dublin' 
Builder  for  April  1st,  l'S62),  we  referred  to  a  projected 
church  in  connection  with  the  new  school-house  on  the 
main  road  to  Saltbill,  and  this  has  «iiicc  beencoiopleitj.l 
as  regards  the  skeleton  and  the  roof,  lioth  of  which 
have  been  well  executed  by  the  cootructors,  Jlessis. 
Semple  ami  Nugent.  This  being  done,  liowever,  a 
large  number  of  masons,  stonecutters,  cai[ientcrs, 
slaters,  la'jourers,  osc,  engaged  thereon,  were  thrown 
out  of  emidovinent,  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
prospect  of  work  noAv  for  tUc  plasterers  and  ot'  tis  to 
complete  the  interior.  The  design  (previously  de- 
scrib.;il)  is  Gothic,  sho-M'ing  a  haodsoioe  gable,  timely 
traccried  window,  with  spacious  dihfrway  on  entrance 
front;  a  neat  spiielet  surmoui'ting  the  luiildii'g  at 
one  sida  of  V'C  gaMe.  ^Ir.  jtol)ei  ts,  ( '.E.,  C"onty 
survej-or,  is  the  airhiiect.  At  Kiog-ioM-n,  (here  is 
an  addition  being  made  to  lha  d\v'ellin--hiiusG  id'  ilr. 
Somervilb,  at  an  ex[ieodiiiiie  of  ahoul  Xr,oo,  fm- 
which  Mr.  .Maxwell,  ot'  liallinasl.ie,  is  acting  as  archi- 
tect, and  Jfr.  Ibady,  jiin.,  is  the  builder.  The  l^ies- 
byteriau  ciuiich  at  Saltbill  has  be.;n  coinpleti'd.  and 
lor  sooie  time  [last  open  for  service.  A  few  trifling 
alterations  are  being  made  by  the  local  builders  to 
premises  in  the  town.  A  movement  is  on  foot  f.tr  the 
Comineucei'ient  of  the  ne\i'  water  works,  Jor  some 
time  in  cmlem/ilation,  and  we  are  as^nivil  im  goud 
authority,  that  thai  desideiatuio  will  be  secured  in 
the  ens.iio--  spring.  The  parliaineotary  plans  have 
been  lodged.  Tin;  [■rojecled  "liailioin'  works"  must, 
of  course,  leioaio  in  alieyance  till  the  (iovcrnoijot 
answer  is  obtained  relative  to  "  the  subsidy,"  and  if 
tliat  be  favourable  (as,  since  writing  this  notice, 
seems  to  be  understood),  the  cons,uiuniatioii  of  .-.ame 
must  be  regarded  as  a  certainty.  For  both  these 
latter  I\Ir.  Roberts  will  lie  the  directing  enpiueer. 
Mr.  Uolierts  is  also  architect  for  a  new  cloli-liouse  at 
Ballynahiiich,  to  cost  about  £5,(iul».  'Ihe  .'■tyle  is 
Tudor  Golhic,  and  the  design  handsome.  The  ac- 
commoilation  comprises  on  ground  lloor,  coi'fee,  recep- 
tion, billiard  rooms,  bar,  &o.,  i&c,  numerous  bel, 
dressing,  and  liath  rooms  on  llrst  floor,  and  extensive 
culinary  oHices,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  lirady,  jun.,  is  the 
contiactor.  A  glebelionse  is  also  being  erected  at 
IJallycroy,  Co.  j\Iayo ;  Mr.  Kuberts,  architect — Jlr. 
Glanville  the  builder. 

Achill  Islind. — There  are  three  coastguard  stations 
in  course  of  erection  here  under  the  Hoard  of  I'nblic 
Works,  to  Contain  dwelling  accomniodatiou  for  Jive, 
seoen,  and  eight  men  respectively,  together  with  in- 
specting coniinandcr's  resiiUnce  for  the  first  named. 
BIr.  Morris,  of  Uiiblin,  is  the  builder. 

Sligo. — A  new  railway-station  is  in  progress  of 
building,  for  wliich  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  the  architect, 
and  Slessrs.  Crowe  Brother.s,  the  builders  (who  are 
also  contractors  for  eight  other  stations  and  g^ods- 
stores  between  Longford  and  Sligo).  The  station  shwl 
is  33n  feet  in  the  clear  by  80  feet  wide,  and  is  being 
roofed  in  one  span  with  an  roof  of  iron,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  Ilarcoiu't-street  terminus,  Dulilin. 
At  the  south-side  is  the  statiim  building,  about  yu  ft. 
by  30  ft.,  of  plain  aiul  sulistantial  character,  with 
rough-hammered  limestone  walling;  Portland  cement 
being  employed  in  the  cornices  and  dressings.  A 
massive  retaining  wall,  with  buttresses,  has  been 
built.  There  are  also  engine  sheds,  carpenters'  shops, 
and  smithy,  just  cinnpleted,  besides  an  extensive 
goods  depot,  800  feet  in  length.  A  manse  is  being 
added  to  the  Independent  Chaiiel  in  .Stephen-street  (a 
neat  Gothic  structure  of  recent  date),  Mr.  Hiuit,  con- 
tractor. The  large  Model  School,  erecting  under  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will 
prove  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  town.  Mr.  Edward 
Braniiick  is  tjie  etficient  clerk  of  works.  Tlie  Ulster 
Banking  Company  are  about  erecting  a  new  and 
handsome  building  in  Stephen-street,  near  Victoria- 
bridge,  Blr.  James  Hamilton,  of  Glasyow,  being  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Eiulay,  a  Clasgmo  builder,  the  con- 
tractor ;  it  is  to  be  faced  with  Glasgow  stone.  [We 
reserve  other  particulars  for  our  "  Towns'  Survey  " 
series  iu  due  course. — Eu.] 


INFLUENCE  OF  A  REGISTRATION  SYSTEM 
IN  PROMOTING  SANITARY  REFOliM. 

WiiKN  we  recollect  that  nations  are  but  aggregations 
of  families,  we  can  have  little  diflicnity  in  under- 
standing the  "  reason  why,"  that  excessive  sickness 
which  pauperizes  the  individual,  may,  if  it  be  ex- 
tended over  an  entire  people,  [irove  a  serious  obstacle 
to  their  national  progress  in  wealth  and  civilization. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  must  recognize  as  of  para- 
mount importance  everything  tending  to  lessen  an 
excessive  rate  of  disease  and  death,  by  informing  us — 
in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  it  exists,  by  what  cir- 
cumstances it  is  characterized,  and  how  it  is  to  he 
grappled  with  and  removed,  and  the  national  .strength 
be  restored  to  the  normal  condition  of  health  and 
vigoiu'  vouchsafed  by  Providence  for  working  out  the 
nation's  destiny  in  its  path  of  progress,  upwards  and 
onwards. 

Now  let  us  inquire  how  a  good  system  of  registra- 
tion tends  in  this  way.  It  is  in  force  in  England  and 
in  Scotland,  but  not  in  Ireland,  and  with  these  re- 
sults:— 1.  In  the  English  cities  and  large  towns,  no 
epidemic  can  make  its  appearance  without  instant  de- 
tection through  the  registrar's  weekly  returns.  In 
Ireland  the  epidemic  has  time  to  fully  establish  itself 
before  its  presence  is  generally  known.  2.  Under  the 
English  Public  Health  Act,  the  11  and  12  Vic,  cap. 
G3,  a  machinery  is  provided,  fur  a  go\ ernnieiital  in- 
spection and  inquiiy  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
any  city,  town,  borough,  parish,  or  place,  where  the 
mortality  has  been  found  by  the  registrar's  retunis  to 
exceed  23  per  1000.  In  Ireland  it  is  beyond  doubt,* 
that  the  prevailing  rate  of  mortality  is  in  many  towns 
and  places  greatly  in  excess  of  the  point  justifxing 
governmental  interference  in  England,  yet,  iu  the 
absence  of  a  registration  sj'stein,  although  it  may 
reach  to  40  or  60  in  the  1000,  we  have  not  only  no 
machinery  for  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  it  ;  we 
have  not  even  the  means  for  ascertaining  and  estab- 
lishing the  facts  on  which  an  inquiry  could  be  de- 
manded. 3.  This  Public  Health  Act,  with  the  sub- 
sequent health  statutes,  especially  the  21  and  22  Vic, 
cap.  98,  or  Local  Government  Act,  establish  a  com- 
prehensive and  highly  beneficial  code  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ijublic  healtli  in  England,  which  "  was  enacted 
because,  through  registration  statistics,  it  was  de- 
monstrated that  sanitary  reform  is  a  (piestioii  of  life 
and  death  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  to\vii."t  Taking 
some  of  the  salient  points  only,  in  this  lejiislation,  we 
find  that  under  the  21  and  22  Vic,  cap.  97,  the 
Privy  Council,  acting  as  successors  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  are  empowered  to  appoint  a  medical  olScer 
at  a  salary  of  £1,500  per  annum,  to  inspect  and  re- 
port to  Parliament,  on  the  condition  of  neglected 
towns.  We  find  no  such  provision  in  Ireland.  Next, 
the  Home  Secretary,  under  the  21  and  22  Vic,  cap. 
98,  maintains  a  staff  of  inspectors,  &c.,  who,  like  the 
medical  oflicers  of  the  privy  council,  are  paid  for  by 
Parliament,  to  inspect  and  report  on  towns  in  Eng- 
land. But  we  find  no  such  provision  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  Irish  towns.  Again,  under  the  machinery 
created  by  the  last-mentioned  statute,  English  towns 
can  have —their  boundaries  altered,  parishes  or  places 
annexed  to  or  separated  from  the  township.  Devia- 
tions in  water  works  iiermitted.  The  time  for  repay- 
ment of  loans  for  public  works  extended  ;  extension 
of  borrowing  powers  allowed,  and  exemption  of  par- 
ticular places  from  rating  repealed,  without  their 
having  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  [iromoting  pri- 
vate bills  for  these  purposes,  the  Home  Secretary  ob- 
taining the  sanction  of  Parliament  through  public 
bills,  "  Local  Government  supplemental  acts,"  passed 
into  law  by  the  Government  at  the  public  expense,  t 
In  Ireland  all  these  things  must  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  and  risk  of  the  rate-p.ayei's,  and  by  private  bill 
traders.  Lastly,  the  16  and  17  Vic,  cap.  40,  enables 
towns  in  Engand  to  boir'ow  for  public  woiks,  at  3g 
per  cent,  from  the  Public  Works  Commissioners.  In 
Ireland,  no  power  is  given  to  lend  to  towns,  at  le.ss 
than  6  per  cent. 

Ireland  has  never  sought  for  the  extension  to  her 
of  any  of  these  beneficial  measures,  because  she  has 
yet  to  learn  their  importance  ;  but  she  can  do  only 
through  the  salutary  teaching  id'  a  registration 
system.  There  is  no  other,  no  "  royal  road"  pro- 
vided, for  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  upon 
which  is  founded  an  earnest  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  sanitary  reform. 


Si.TGO  Literary  and  Polytechnic  In.stitutk. 
On  Wednesday  evening  week  the  first  essay  for  the 
year  18(i3  was  delivered  by  Mr-.  Alexander  Bolton 
ClifTord,  in  the  hall  of  the  above  in.^titute,  to  a  large 
assembly  of  members.  The  sulijecl  was  "  The  Ad- 
vantages of  Philosophy." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  the  scuI[)tor,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

•  See  Cer.sHS  Reports  for  1841  ami  1851,  for  the  e-tcessive 
mortality  in  the  Dulilin  Liberties,  aucl  in  tlie  poorer  parts  of 
of  all  our  cities  anil  towns. 

t  Report  of  tlie  Englisli  ReKistrai;  General  for  1859. 

t  See  list  of  those  acts  passed  in  J8uU,  ISCU,  18G1,  and 
1862,  with  their  piovisioiis. 
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THE  ULSTER  BANK,  DERRY. 

Our  present  illustration  sliows  an  external  view 
of  a  very  neat  structure,  erected  by  the  Ulster 
BanUiui;  Company  in  "  the  Muiiien  Oitie,"  and 
ret'erreil  to  in  our  seneral  notice  of  Derry  in  April 
last.  The  site  is  particularly  aiivantaueous,  the 
principal  elevation  facing  a  spacious  and  ])opulous 
llioroughfare.  A  well-proportioned  how  connects 
tlie  front  and  flank,  and  the  general  design  is  a 
cliaste  and  pleasint;  sam|ile  of  the  Italian  style  of 
archictecture.  Internally  the  arranyeuients  em- 
brace all  the  usual  requirements  of  a  bank.  Mr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  of  Belfast,  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  M'Clelland,  of  Derry,  the  contractor,  on  both 
vvliom  both  the  desisjn  and  the  execution  of  the  work 
tlirougliout  reflect  tlie  hi^liest  credit. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
A  CONVERSAZIONE  of  the  members  of  tliis  asso- 
ciation and  their  friends  was  held  in  the  Library  of 
the  Athenmum,  at  tlie  junction  of  Bond-street  with 
George-street,  Manchester, on  Thursday  evening  last. 
The  apartment,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  this 
p^irpose.  and  about  120  feet  by  50  feet  in  extent, 
was  handsomely  decorated  and  brilliantly  lighted 
for  the  occasion.  The  Athenaeuin  building  is  one 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry's  earliest — and,  we 
must  add, lies t — prod irct ions,  bearini;  a  striking  simi- 
larity to  the  Reform  Club  in  London.  About  seven 
i>'cIock  the  comiiany  commenced  to  assemble,  and 
amongst  those  present  were — Alderman  Goadsby, 
(ex-Mayor  of  .Manchester),  l\Iessrs.  Laurence  Booth 
(Vice-Pres  ),  J.  Shaw  (Treasurer),  O.  J.  Showell 
(Hon.  Sec  ),  T.  Showell.  Darhysliire,  Freeman, 
Tissue,  Kelly,  Fisher,  ."iitken,  Webster,  HIackwell, 
Oakden,  &c.  (members  of  the  association),  and  J. 
J.  Lyons  (proprietor  and  editor  of  the  DtiBLiN 
Builder),  &c.,  &c.  There  was  a  very  considerable 
sprinklini;  of  the  "  fair  sex  "  likewise.  Af  er  some 
time  being  "-pent  in  ins|iectinp:  the  varied  and  valn- 
a'lle  collection  of  works  of  art  displ;iyed  on  the 
walls,  and  on  a  series  of  long  tallies,  comprisini; 
contributions  of  pottery,  goUNmitlis'  work,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  Oakden  ;  a  charming  collection  of  photoirraplis, 
by  Bedford,  Thompson  and  others;  architectural 
drawings,  inclndinii  views  of  the  new  Assize  Courts,* 
lent  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  ;  mediceval  metal  work  of 
immense  value  and  beauty,  by  Skidmore  and  Hard- 
man  respectively  ;  books  of  stained  glass  designs, 
by  Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Son,  of  New  Wakefield- 
street;  lightning  conductors,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Hibhtrt, 
of  Granby-row  ;  various  models,  including  one  of 
Showell's  patent  glass  roufs  (of  which  we  shall 
.speak  hereafter),  kc,  tec.  Mr.  Booth,  Vice-Pre- 
siilent,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presidt-nt,  the  Vicar 
of  Whalley,  delivered  an  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said — 

"  it  was  felt  by  the  architectural  practitioners  in  Manchester  to 
lie  a  sort  of  reproacli  that  the)'  Iiad  no  association  for  thespecial 
furtherance  of  ttie  intei'csts  of  llieir  art,  and  tlie  sense  thereof 
was  not  lessened,  but  rather  intensified,  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  existence  of  all  tlie  necessary  elements  for  tlieformaiion 
of  such  association.  'Die  brilliant  prospects  too.  opened  out 
for  tlie  developcment  of  their  art  in  a  wealthy  city  like  Jlaii- 
cho.ster  (whose  merchant  princes  and  others  havefor  some  years 
rivalled  those  of  "  ancient  Venice"  in  thsir  liberal  patronaj^ej 
made  it  incumbent  on  those  charged  with  interests  to  make 
themselves  worthy  of  the  name  of  •' architects."  .... 

The  Vice-Pi  esident  then  proceeded  to  review  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Association  in  December,  1860 — its  past  history  and 
present  state,  which  showed  fifty  members'  names 
oil  the  roll — all  of  which  hail  been  accomplished 
without  a  considerable  amount  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  those  who  undertook  it.    He  then  said  — 

"  the  other  .architectural  associations,  actinc  in  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  individual  members  of  our  own,  have  in  the 
most  generous  m,mner  e.Kteiided  to  us  the  right  hand  of  feilow- 
ship,  and  with  many  of  them  we  are  at  present  in  close 
alliance." 

After  referring  to  some  opposition  from  certain 
quarters  in  which  it  was  least  expected  (we  believe 
meaning  that  some  few  of  the  senior  members  had 
)udd  back  their  support  for  the  present),  and  thank- 
ing tlie  company  for  the  favour  of  their  presence, 
the  Vice-President  concluded  by  say  ins  that  if  "  tlicir 
enjoyment  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  wi--hes 
of  the  Associaiion,  they  (the  Association)  would 
all  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  186.3  conversa- 
zione of  the  Manchester  Arcliiteclural  Association." 

Alderman  Goadsby  (Ex-Mayor)  then  addressed 
the  assembly  in  a  very  comprehensive,  homely,  and 
sensilile  speech,  observing  that  he  recollected  Man- 
chester when  there  was  only  one  architect  prac- 
tising in  it  ;  that  if  they  wanted  a  building  designed 
lliey  had  to  send  to  Chester  for  a  professional  man. 
He  was  himself  an  admirer  of  art,  and  believed  that 
every  man's  duty,  first  after  attending  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  Creator,  and  to  the  requirements  of 
his  family,  was  to  advance  art  by  every  means  in  his 
piwer.    The  worthy  alderman  then  passed  a  most 

•  Illustrated  in  tlic  Dublin  Bbjldsb  for  April  1,  1802. 


merited  eulogium  on  the  design  for  the  Assizes 
Courts,  and  its  talented  author,  and  concluded 
amidst  much  applause. 

Mr.  Booth,  the  vice-president,  then  rose  and 
said— Ladies  and  gentlemen,  however  grateful  I 
must  feel  to  each  of  you  for  the  favour  of  your 
company  this  evening,  1  nevertheless  consider  myself 
bound  to  sugsest  that  there  is  one  sentleman  present 
who  is  specially  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  our  asso- 
ciation, inasmuch  as  that  he  has  come  a  long  dis- 
tance to  be  present  at  this  conversnzione.  I  allude 
to  Mr.  Lyons,  a  Dublin  architect  (the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Dublin  Builder),  who,  in  the 
kindest  manner,  and  no  doubt  at  inconvenience  to 
himself,  responded  to  our  invitation.  I  am  happy 
to  find  so  good  a  feeliiiK  exhibited  by  our  brethren 
in  Ireland,  and  especially  so  as  Mr.  Lyons  is  otli- 
cially  associated  with  the  Institute  of  Architects  in 
that  country,  to  which  I  passingly  alluded  'n  my 
address.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  all  give  him 
a  hearty  reception,  and  I  should  be  anxious  to  hear 
him  say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons  (who  was  most  warmly  greeted  on 
rising,  said  —  Mr.  Vice-President,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, had  I    the  slightest    anticipation   that  I, 
as  a  mere  straiieer  and  ordinary  visitor,  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  address  this  assembly  on 
so  important  and  auspicious  an  occasion,  I  should  in 
all  likelihood  have  collected  my  thoughts  so  as  to 
place  them  before  you  in  a  presentable  form  ;  but 
I  trust  that  the  unexpectedness  of  the  call  will 
|)lead  my  apology  for  the  consequent  brevity  I  must 
observe,  and  for  the  feebleness  of  my  language. 
Independent  of  the  gratification  which  your  flatter- 
ing reception  affords  me  individually  ;  I  must  also, 
on  behalf  of  the  body  with  which  your  vice-pre- 
sident has  associated  my  name  in  flattering  terms, 
tender  you  my  acknowledgments  for  what  I  am 
sure  each  member  of  it  will  esteem  a  high  compli- 
ment.   Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  felt  it  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  me,  on  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  this 
conversazione,  to  accept  it,  for  the  better  cement- 
ing of  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  architectural 
brethren  at  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
even  at  inconvenience,  which,  however,  is  not  such 
as  your  vice-president  has  considerately  referred  to, 
as  my  mission  requires  me  to  be  rather  ubiquitous 
I  may,  perhaps — keeping  in  view  the  object  of  your 
associaiion — appropriately  here  explain  to  this  as- 
sembly collectively,  what  I  have  done  to  many  of 
the  members  of  the  association  individually,  that 
so  ne  few  years  ago  there  existed  in  Ireland  an 
association  of  similar  purpose,  entitled  "  The  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects   in  Ireland."  However, 
owing  to  some   shortcomings — which  X  need  not 
dilate  upon, — but  without  any  ostensible  cause,  it 
ceased  to  hold  it.i  meetings  ;  and  this  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  as  the  funds  were  not  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  and  as  that  institute,  of  all  others  in  the 
kingdom — except  the  institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects in  London — was  the  only  body  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  a  charter.    However,  I  have  xmvr  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  there  are  symptoms  of 
its  immediate  revival  on  an  improved  basis,  arising 
out  of  a  circumstance  which — being  suggestive  of 
somethii'g  in  which  all  our  professional  brethren 
must  feel  an  interest,  I  may  also  relate  to  you. 
Recently  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  "  an 
Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden"  was  set  on 
foot  in  Dublin,  and  was  very  favourably  supported. 
The  directors  announced  their  desire  to  receive  de- 
signs in  unlimited  competition,  and  offered  prizes 
of  £150  and  £75  respectively.    Some  2G  gentle- 
men competed,  and  from  the  designs  submitted,  the 
directors  selected  six  sets  for  final  consideration  ; 
but  ultimately  decided  on  not  awarding  the  |)re- 
niiunis  to  any  of  the  six,  having  selected  therefrom 
one  set,  which  they  say  "  came  nearest  to  their  re- 
quirements,"and  having  directed  the  author  thereof 
to  prepare  amended  drawings.    Both  the  competing 
architects,  and  the  general  members  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Ireland,  were  so  indignant  at  the  alleged 
injustice   of  this   proceeding,    that  an  aggregate 
meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  amongst  a 
series  of  resolutions  passed,  one  was  unanimously 
adopted,  that  "a  committee  be  appointed  for  the 
re-ors;anization  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  of 
Ireland  ;"  and  as  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  that 
committee  I  appear  before  you.    I  feel  quite  confi- 
dent that  I  only  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
gentlemen  comprising  it,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
are  friendly  to  the  project,  when  I  say  that  the 
rev  ved  Institute  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  reci- 
procate any  spirit  of  co-operation  that  you  may  be 
disposed  to  e.Ktend  towards  them  ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  may  be  inuch  rjood  effected 
between  us  by  the  ?«(/<«c(Z  interchange  of  courtesies, 
and  by  an  occasional  friendly  correspondence.  The 
other  existing  institutes  and  associations  have  sig- 
nified their  will  to  co-operate,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  .Manchester  Architectural  Association  will  not 
he  behind  hand.     When  the  re-establishment  of 
I  the  Institute  of  Architects  in  Ireland  is  un  fait 


accompli,  I  hope  to  see  representatives  of  the  Man- 
chester Architectural  Association  present  at  the 
inauguration,  which  (if  my  humble  efforts  shall 
prove  availing)  will  be  attended  with  some  becoming 
eclat.  Permit  me  now,  in  conclusion,  to  express 
my  admiration  of  the  successful  character  of  your 
proceedings  this  evenine,  and  the  pleasure  I  have 
been  afforded  in  being  present;  and  again  to  return 
you  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen — my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  most  flattering  reception  that  you 
have  accorded  to  me. 


IRISH  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  ART. 

Great  advancement  in  ecclesiastical  art  has  been 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  in  this  country;  not 
but  that  belore,  woiks  of  the  highest  class  adorned 
some  of  our  churches.  The  great  Hogan,  of  European 
fame,  has  immortalized  his  name  by  the  mai;nific«nt 
statue  in  Carlow  Cathedral  of  the  late  excellent  Dr. 
Doyle,  and  by  the  beautiful  and  truthful  figure  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  entombed,  in  the  chapel,  Clarendon- 
street.  To  a  family  of  most  accomplished  artists 
are  we  indebted  for  many  works  which  equal  in  merit 
those  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  our  age,  and  which 
adorn  our  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Mr.  Fatrell,  of 
(iloucester-street,  and  his  sons,  so  long  known  in  this 
city,  and  whose  fame  is  so  justly  deserved,  hold  the 
highest  place  as  sculptors.  The  statue  of  the  late 
Dr.  Murray,  in  Marlborough-street  church;  the  ligure 
of  the  Bles.sed  Virgin  in  the  chapel.  Upper  Gardiner- 
street,  the  statues  in  the  Convent  chapel,  Harold's- 
cross,  and  their  many  other  works  throughout  the 
churches  of  Ireland,  prove  that  we  may  proudly 
glory  in  the  excellence  of  native  talent.  Mural  de-  , 
corations  are  of  later  introduction.  The  painting  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  Metropolitan  church,  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  this  country,  which  has 
gone  on  progressing  rapidly,  and  has  extended  itself 
in  all  quarters.  The  last  work  of  this  kind  was  com- 
pleted last  week.  The  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Arran- 
quay,  has  been  painted  and  decorated;  the  portion 
selected  for  decoration  was  that  immediately  behind 
and  about  the  three  altars,  works  beautifully  e.'jecuteJ 
in  statuary  marble.  The  high  altar  we  believe  was 
carved  by  the  Messrs.  Farrell.  An  altar-piece  of 
large  dimensions  fills  the  space  behind  the  principal 
altar,  and  produces  a  pleasing  effect,  in  that  it  gives 
appirentlength  to  the  building.  The  end  of  the  church 
seems  open,  and  the  scene  reiiresented,  not  within,  but 
without  the  building.  The  painting  is  historical;  its 
dimensions  are  25  feet  long  by  20  feet  high,  the 
figures  are  larger  than  life.  The  subject,  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  represents  the  moment  when  he 
is  struck  from  his  horse  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 
The  fear  depicted  in  the  countenances  of  his  attendants 
is  well  expressed,  the  very  attitude  of  the  horses 
conveys  this  same  sentiment;  and  above,  is  represented 
a  vision  of  our  Lord,  full  of  calm  dignity,  and  ex- 
pressing love  for  the  object  of  His  grace. 

Paintings  for  galleries  and  rooms  are  not  suited  for 
altar-pieces  ;  they  are  painted  in  a  manner  which  ren- 
ders them  only  fit  for  close  inspection.  Strong  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  beautiful  in  themselves,  interfere 
with  their  distinctness  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 
Jlonumental  painting  should  be  bold,  the  drawing 
well  defined,  the  treatment  simple,  and  the  colouring 
harmonious  and  quiet.  Fresco,  encaustic,  or  Siliciuus 
painting  is  best  suited  for  wall  work,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  glaze,  and  the  quality  of  the  colours 
which  alone  can  be  used.  Paintings  in  these  materials 
require  a  different  method  altogether  from  oil  paint- 
ings. It  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  peifect 
copy  of  one  of  Rembrant's  pictures  in  fresco;  the 
depth  of  shadow  could  not  be  obtained :  this  in  its 
degree  applies  to  the  works  of  other  great  masters. 
Again,  on  account  of  the  cross  liiihts  in  a  buihfing,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  artist  should  paint  his  picture 
where  it  is  to  remain.  This  must  be  obvious  to  all 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  pictures.  But  to  resume 
our  subject:  there  are  two  other  paintin.gs  over  the 
small  altars  in  Arran-quay  church,  which  deserve  a 
few  remarks.  Rajihael  and  other  great  artists  fre- 
quently represented  our  Lord  or  his  mother  in  heaven, 
and  saints  (who  lived  in  different  ages)  on  earth,  in 
the  same  picture.  Here  the  artist  has  followed  these 
precedents:  our  Lord  is  represented  as  in  heaven, 
exposing  his  loving  heart ;  beneath  are  St.  Dj'mpna, 
an  Irish  saint,  and  St.  Francis,  of  Sales,  who  lived 
many  centuries  after  her. 

The  drawing  in  both  pictures  is  good ;  perhaps 
that  in  the  painting  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  Lady  altar-piece,  is 
best.  The  figures  here  represented,  at  the  feet  of 
the  principal  figure,  are  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget. 
The  face  of  St.  Patrick  is  a  beautiful  study.  Space 
will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  remarks  further. 
The  decorative  work  is  Italian  in  style — it  is  simple, 
effective,  and  in  good  keeping.  Messrs.  Barff  &  Co., 
of  Dublin,  are  the  artists  to  whom  the  work  was  en- 
trusted. The  substantive  parts  of  the  church  have 
been  cared  for  as  well  as  the  ornamental.  Mr.  G. 
,  Fegaii  has  conducted  the  repairs  and  painting. 
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SANITARY  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LA- 
BOURING CLASSES.* 

Many  unprejudiced  descriptions  of  the  localities 
ocoupied  by  tlie  poor  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who 
have  settled  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  some 
other  parts  of  England,  mii^lit  be  quoted  to  prove 
that  a  well-known  designation,  "  Tlie  Ii  ish  Quarter," 
is  accurately  interpreted  as  implying  a  degree  of 
misery  and  wretchedness  below  that  in  which  the 
poor  of  Enslaud  and  Scotland  are  ordinarily  found. 
How  far  this  state  of  things  is  justly  chargeable  to 
an  utter  want  of  training  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
order,  is  a  serious  subject  for  inquiry,  as  it  greatly 
affects  large  masses  of  the  poor  in  other  countries, 
where  the  example  given  in  this  respect  has  been 
very  injurious.  A  benevolent  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Foulis,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to 
this  subject,  when  descriliing  the  state  of  "  old 
houses"  in  that  city,  and  the  effects  of  a  large  influx 
of  Irish  poor,  thus  wrote: — "  We  affirm,  and  that 
advisedly,  that  these  people  are  not  fit  to  live  in 
ordinary  houses  ;  and  instead  of  appreciating  a  good 
one,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  they  turn  it  into 
a  filthy  den.  These  statements  may  appear  harsh, 
but  we  do  not  make  them  without  being  able  to  sub- 
stantiate them  by  a  most  conclusive  practical  illus- 
tration. Some  few  years  ago,  the  large  tenement 
in  Burt's  Close,  '  the  Hatter's  Land,'  was  occupied 
by  the  respectable  workmen  of  a  neighbouring  manu- 
factory, and  more  comfortal)le  houses  could  not  have 
been  desired.  Unfortunately  for  the  houses  and  the 
liealth  of  the  town,  the  Irish  were  allowed  to  tenant 
if,  until,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  exception  of 
two  families,  it  was  altogether  filled  with  them. 
What  was  the  result?  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  it  was  converted  into  a  hotbed  of  feverand  tilth." 

I  shrink  from  the  invidious  task  of  selecting  such 
testimony,  which  it  may  be  right,  however,  to  say, 
is  fully  borne  out  by  many  other  credible  witnesses', 
and,  in  some  degree,  by  my  own  observations  in 
London.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  to  notice  that 
the  author  of  "  London  Labour,  and  the  London 
Poor,"  observes,  in  regard  to  the  street  Irish  whom 
he  had  visited,  that  he  "  found  traces  of  household 
care  and  neatness  he  little  expected  to  have  seen, 
which  gave  them  an  air  of  comfort  that  strongly  dis- 
aijreed  with  the  reports  for  the  cal)ins  in  '  ould 
Ireland.'  "  The  writer  last  quoted  says,  what  it  is 
to  our  purpose  here  to  notice,  that ''  the  ianorance 
of  the  women  in  regard  to  liousehold  work  (a  de- 
scription of  work  totally  unknown  in  their  wretched 
cabins  in  many  parts  of  Ireland)  incapacitates  them 
in  a  great  measure  for  such  pm(j|oymeiits  as  charing, 
washing  and  ironing,  as  well  as  from  regular  do- 
iiipstic  employment."  He  adds — "  Very  few  of 
these  women  (nor  indeed  of  the  men,  though  rather 
more  of  them  than  of  the  women)  can  read,  and 
tliey  are  mostly  all  wretchedly  poor." 

In  the  very  remarkable  address  by  Sir  James 
Euierson  Tennent,  delivered  at  our  Glasgow  meet- 
ing, in  1860,  much  valualile  information  was  given 
in  reference  to  Irish  immigration,  and  numerous 
facts  were  quoted  from  the  evidence  given  before  a 
Government  Commission  appointed  in  1835.  After 
an  allusion  to  the  influence  which  this  immigration 
is  known  to  exert  over  the  gains  and  economics  of 
labour  among  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
its  injurious  moral  effect  is  thus  alluded  to  : — "  The 
process  of  deterioration  must,  more  or  less,  affect 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  locality,  the  native 
population  of  which  is  liable  to  have  their  tastes 
and  opinions,  in  regard  to  what  is  necessary  for 
decent  subsistence,  vitiated  and  lowered  by  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  example,  aiid  by  intercourse 
with  those  who  are  content  to  live  in  destitution  and 
misery." 

The  large  addition  made  to  the  Irish  population 
in  London  between  1840  and  1861,  within  which 
period  it  is  believed  to  have  been  doul)led,  will,  in 
no  small  degree,  account  for  the  increased  crowd- 
ing ami  consequent  wretchedness  of  the  lowest  class 
of  dwellings.  To  this  cause  is  the  same  evil  attri- 
butable, in  no  inconsiderable  measure,  not  only  in 
many  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  also  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  of  which,  if  it  were 
necessary,  abundant  evidence  might  he  adduced  ; 
and  I  can  state  from  my  own  knowledge  that,  such 
were  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people  crowded  into 
one  of  the  courts  taken  by  a  society  in  London,  and 
put  into  a  good  sanitary  condition,  that  it  was 
tli()U'„'ht  necessary  to  eject  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  old  tenants,  who  were  maiidy  Irish,  and  deemed 
incurable.  Not,  perhaps,  that  they  would  have 
proved  to  be  so  in  reality,  had  the  change  been 
eti'ectcd  more  gradually,  and  with  greater  consi- 
deration for  their  circumstances.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  thus  wrote  to  me  at  the  time, 
in  1855,  when  I  was  abroad  : — "  We  have  retained 

•  From  a  piipor  originally  rcail  by  Heiu'y  Roberts,  Es(|., 
F.S.A.,  at  last  nieeting  of  tlio  National  A.'isociation  (m  the 
I'roinotion  of  Social  Scieuce,  aud  sLucu  reprinted  in  a  email 
pamphlet  by  its  author. 


about  twenty  of  the  old  tenants,  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  see  how  some  of  them  appreciate  the 
comtbrts  provided,  and  how  one  little  comfort 
creates  a  disposition  and  desire  for  another.  My 
experience  here  convinces  me  more  and  more  that 
the  very  lowest  of  the  poor  are  capable  of  being 
improved,  but  it  cannot  be  done  as  we  are  doing 
here  ;  the  change  is  too  great  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  and  must  of  necessity  drive  the  major  part 
of  the  population  away,  who  I  believe  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement,  had  the  change  been 
spread  over  a  space  of  two  or  three  years.  I  have 
felt  it  a  painful  duty,  especially  with  some  of  the 
tenants,  to  tell  them  they  must  leave  the  court,  at 
the  same  time  feeling  convinced  they  would  make 
good  and  orderly  tenants  were  time  given  them  to 
reconstitute  their  habits,  for  such  would  have  to  be 
done.  Many  of  them  expressed  their  willingness 
to  conform  to  any  rules  we  might  impose — at  all 
events,  th&y  would  try  their  best  to  do  so  ;  but  to 
keep  them  in  the  court  would  certainly  prevent  the 
more  respectable  class  of  labourers  and  mechanics 
coming."  Such  practical  observations  may  be  of 
use  in  other  cases,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  given 
the  quotation. 

On  the  subject  under  consideration  higher  autho- 
rity could  not  be  adduced  in  the  city  of  London  than 
that  of  its  able  medical  officer.  Dr.  Letheby,  who, 
in  his  last  report,  dated  April  18,  1862,  thus 
writes  : — "  That  which  aggravates  the  conditions 
of  a  city  life  is  the  dense  overcrowding  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  living  in  houses  which  are  unfit  for 
human  habitation  ;  the  close  and  ill-ventilated  state 
of  the  courts  and  alleys  ;  the  systematic  neglect  of 
cleanliness  among  the  poor,  and  their  living  con- 
tiimally  in  an  atmosphere  of  decomposition.  Much 
of  this  has  received  your  attention,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  sanitary  improvement.  But  your 
efforts  have  been  ahnost  nullified  by  the  passive  re- 
sistance of  landlords,  and  by  the  sullen  indifference 
of  the  poor.  Until,  indeed,  the  latter  can  be  made 
to  feel  the  advantages  of  an  improved  social  condi- 
tion, and  can  be  tauglit  that  human  beings  ought  not 
to  herd  together  like  brute  beasts,  it  will  be  hardly 
possible  to  lessen  the  death-rate  of  our  large  cities, 
or  to  keep  down  tlie  unwholesome  influences  which 
are  ever  fostering  endemic  disease.  This  kind  of 
teaching  is  fast  becoming  an  obligation  of  society, 
for  it  is  perceived  that  the  evils  of  such  ignorance 
are  not  confined  to  the  poor  alone.  They  spread 
among  tlie  rich, and  largely  affect  the  interests  of  all." 

The  disposition,  however,  to  overcome  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  social  improvement  is,  apparently, 
mucli  greater  in  the  lower  classes  in  England  than 
it  is  amongst  those  from  the  sister  kingdom.  The 
late  Dr.  Htctor  Gavin,' a  physician  who  had  many 
opportunities  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  poor  in 
i  London,  has  said  : — "  Aly  own  impression  is,  and  I 
say  it  on  due  consideration,  and  with  every  possible 
regard  for  truth,  the  [loor  make  very  great  sacrifices 
ill  the  cause  of  cleanliness;  they  constantly  aim  at 
it,  and  constantly  fail,  because  it  is  imjiossible." 
Since  these  lines  were  penned,  much  has  been  done 
by  the  Legislature,  and  by  pliilanlhropic  associa- 
tions, to  remove  some  of  the  most  formidable  bar- 
riers to  the  success  of  such  well-intentioned  en- 
deavours. A  greatly  improved  water  sujiply,  as 
well  as  the  provision  of  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses  in  soiue  parts  of  the  metropolis,  has  placed 
the  means  of  personal  and  houseliold  cleanliness 
within  a  comparatively  easy  reacti  of  the  very 
poorest. 

With  reference  to  legislation  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  aiiplicable  exclusively  to  Ireland,  an  act 
for  promoting  the  building  of  dwelling-liouses  for 
the  labouring  classes  was  passed  in  1850,  and 
another  to  facilite.te  the  buildings  of  cottages  for 
labourers  inl85D;'  and  in  I8li0  two  amendment 
acts  were  passed — one  having  reference  to  the 
tenure  and  improvement  of  land  in  Ireland,  makes 
the  important  provision,  that  houses  built  for 
labourers  are  to  be  deemed  as  included  in  the  defi- 
nition of  improvements  for  which  "  limited  owners" 
are  entitled  to  compensation. 

The  necessity  for  affording  every  practicable  faci- 
lity for  the  building  of  improved  cottages  was 
rendered  palpable  liy  the  census  return  for  1851, 
which  showed  that  there  were  then  in  Ireland 
135,58'J  single-roomed  mud  cabins,  the  proporlious 
in  each  county  being  given  as  follows  :  — 

Number  of  Fourth  Class  Houses  ( or  Mud  Cabins 
with  One  Room  onlij)  in  Ireland,  according  to 
the  Census  of  1851. 

Numtier  of 

Provinces  and  Couutiea.  Houses, 
Itb  Class. 

Leinster  : — 

Carlow    1,318 

Dublin    1,522 


»  Tliis  act  contains  a  valuable  provision  Ijy  wliicli  loans 
from  the  Treasury  may  be  obtained  for  providing  improved 
liotise  aeconimodalion  for  tlie  labouring  classes.  Instructions 
on  tliis  sutjject  may  be  pioeurud  inna  ttie  (Joiiiuiiasionera  of 
l^ublic  Works,  Custom  House,  Dubliu. 


Kildare    2,6.52 

Kilkenny    2,028 

King's    2,006 

Longford    1,669 

Louth  (including  Drogheda 

Town)    3,050 

Meath    5,183 

Queen's    2,888 

Westmeath   2,584 

Wexford    2,846 

Wicklow    1,777 


Total  of  Leinster   30,203 

MUNSTER  :  — 

Clare    5,169 

Cork    16,216 

Kerry    11,063 

Limerick      ...        ...       ...  7,529 

Tipperary    8,201 

Waterford    2,010 

Total  of  Munster   50,187 

Ulster : — 

Antrim  (including  Belfast  and 

Carrickfergus  towns)      ...  1,600 

Armagh    3,172 

Cavan         ...       ...       ...  3,595 

Donegal       ...       ...        ...  4,744 

Down    2,114 

Fermanagh   2,217 

Londonderry           ...       ...  1,678 

Monaghan    1,879 

Tyrone    2,714 


Total  of  Ulster    23,613 

CONNAUGHT  :  — 

Galway    9,610 

Leitrim    3,011 

Mayo    10,068 

Roscommon  ...       ...       ...  5,059 

Sligo    3,848 


Total  of  Connaught  ...31,586 


Total  of  Ireland   135,589 


Had  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
acceded  to  the  application  which  was  made  to  him 
by  the  Council  of  this  Association  for  such  a  return 
under  the  last  census  as  would  give  corresponding 
statistical  details  with  regard  to  house  and  cottage 
accommodation  in  England,  it  might  have  been 
confidently  anticipated  that  tlie  bill  for  "  facilitating 
the  building  of  improved  cottages  for  labourers  in 
England,"  similar  in  principle  to  two  existing  Acts 
of  Parliament,  passed  in  1800,  which  are  applicable 
exclusively  to  Scotland  and  to  Ireland,  would  not  he 
again  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  after  passing 
the  Commons  with  but  little  opposition,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  on  a  division 
of  16  to  13. 

It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  legislative 
enactments,  necessary  as  they  may  be  to  effect 
general  sanitary  reform,  and  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
viiling  improved  dwellings,  cannot  produce  an  entire 
change  in  what  may  be  termed  the  "  domiciliary 
habits"  of  the  lower  classes,  or  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  importance  of  personal  and  house- 
hold cleanliness,  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  free 
admission  of  pure  air,  the  evils  resulting  from  de- 
fective drainage,  or  from  damp  in  the  floor,  the 
walls,  or  the  roof  of  their  abode,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  led  to  think  and  act  wisely,  where  they 
have  the  power  of  choosing  or  improving  their 
dwellings. 

The  words  which  close  the  report  of  a  well-known 
commission,  that  of  Lord  Devon,  are  strictly  appli- 
cable to  this  subject: — "The  best  directed  mea- 
sures of  Parliament  will  not  be  sufficient,  unless 
aided  by  the  active  and  steady  exertions  of  the 
people  of  every  rank  and  condition  in  their  re- 
spective spheres  ;  but  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  of  individuals." 

But  it  is  mainly  to  those  who  come  much  in  con- 
tact with  the  working  and  the  poorer  classes,  when 
impairing  either  secular  or  religious  instruction  •  to 
those  who  are  their  employers,  or  who  administer  iu 
any  direct  way  to  their  necessities,  that  this  subject 
commends  itself  most  urgently,  and  with  the 
greatest  prospect  of  a  beneficial  result,  provided  the 
instruction  or  advice  they  impart  be  given  with 
sympathy,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  upbraiding  reproach. 
The  best  feelings  will  be  thereby  drawn  out,  and 
obstacles  may  be  gradually  removed  which  now 
seriously  impede,  not  only  the  moral  and  physical, 
but  also  the  spiritual  improvement  of  large  masse* 
of  the  community. 

The  instruction  which  is  so  greatly  needed  may, 
in  many  cases,  he  suitably  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
simple  and  brief  addresses  or  lectures,  and  if  illus- 
trated by  diagrams,  they  will  be  rendered  more  at- 
tractive, and  leave  a  more  abiding  impression  on  the 
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memory.  Much  assistance  in  the  carrying  out  of 
euch  efforts  may  be  derived  from  the  cheap  publica- 
tions of  the  Ladies' Sanitary  Association,*  from  the 
diagrams  obtainable  at  the  Working  Men's  Educa- 
tional Union,  as  well  as  from  the  publications  by 
Messrs.  Jarrold  and  Sons,  from  some  of  the  lectures 
by  Dr.  Lankester,  and  from  the  aliridged  edition, 
for  the  labouring  classes,  of  Miss  Nightingale's 
"  Notes  on  Nursing." 

The  formation  of  classes  such  as  have  been  adopted 
in  England,  under  the  designation  of  "  Mothers' 
Meetings,"  so  well  described  in  the  little  work  en- 
titled "  Ragged  Homes,  and  How  to  Mend  Them," 
is  another  valuable  means  of  operating  on  the  fami- 
lies of  the  poor,  and  one  in  entire  harniony  witli  the 
"  domestic  mission"  connected  with  the  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  now  numbers  in  the 
metropolis  upwards  of  170  female  agents,  who  are 
thus  engaged  under  the  direction  of  ladies,  desig- 
nated superintendents. 

The  bestowment  of  premiums  and  rewards  for 
liousehold  cleanliness  greatly  promotes  those  habits 
of  sobriety  and  general  good  conduct  which  are  so 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  con- 
templated by  a  resolution,  in  the  following  terms, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously,  on  my  suggestion, 
by  the  representatives  of  twenty  different  countries, 
convened  at  tlie  Congres  International  de  iiien- 
faisance,  held  in  Brussels,  in  1856  : — 

"  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  of  public  utility 
that  the  working  classes  he  enlightened  by  all  pos- 
sible means  in  regard  to  the  improvement  and  the 
keeping  of  their  houses  in  good  order.  It  declares 
that  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  labouring 
classes  ought  to  comprise  all  which  relates  to  the 
cleanliness  of  their  persons,  and  of  their  dwellings, 
to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  ventilation,  and 
the  evils  resulting  from  humidity.  Lastly,  it  thinks 
that  the  study  of  the  science  of  [ireserving  health 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  all." 

Amongst  the  many  societies  successfully  engaged 
in  promoting  habits  of  neatness  and  order  in  cot- 
tagers' dwellings,  may  be  named  "  The  Windsor 
Royal  Association,"  which  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  immense  good  in  the  neighbourhood."  It 
was  established  in  1850,  in  consequence  of  a  special 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  lamented  Prince  Consort, 
to  bestow  some  mark  of  favour  on  the  cottagers  in 
and  around  Windsor  who  were  diligent  in  keepitig 
tlieir  homes  tidy.  Besides  that  object,  it  now  em- 
braces several  others  calculated  to  stimulate  and 
cherish  the  spirit  of  inilustry,  and  thereby  to  raise 
the  social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  This 
society  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  his  late 
Royal  Highness's  constant  attention  up  to  the  last, 
and  rewards  bestowed  annually  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception, distributed  in  person  by  thelamented  Prince, 
which  greatly  increased  their  value  to  the  recipients. 

In  order  further  to  carry  out  the  views  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness,  "The  Royal  Society  for 
Providing  Better  Domestic  Accommodation  for  the 
Industrial  Classes"  was  formed  in  1R52,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Association,  and  the  committee, 
which  is  presided  over  by  Major-General  F.  H. 
Seymour,  has  been  successful  in  returning  to  the 
Bhareholders  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
outlay  in  building  forty-eight  houses,  and  establish- 
ing two  lodging-houses.  The  shares  held  in  this 
society  by  his  Royal  Highness  have,  by  his  desire, 
been  "  transferreil  to  trustees,  in  order  that  the 
annual  income  derived  from  them  may  be  devoted 
to  its  purposes,  and  his  Royal  Highness's  name  be 
imperishably  connected  with  its  material  progress." 

I  cannot  on  this  occasion  refrain  from  bearing 
my  humble  testimony  to  tlie  numerous  and  wide- 
spread benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  dis- 
criminating and  practical  encouragement  given  to 
this  movement  by  the  illustrious  and  lamented 
Prince,  many  of  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with,  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  also  on  the  Continent. 

Nor  would  I  omit  to  recognize,  in  anticipation, 
the  incalculable  benefits  which  must  result  from  a 
judicious  administration  of  the  munificent  gift  of 
£150,0;)0,  destined  by  Mr.  Peabody  "  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  and  augment  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 
who  form  a  recognised  portion  of  the  population  in 
London,"  accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  suggestion, 
"  to  apply  the  fund,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor 
as  may  combine,  in  the  utmost  possible  degree,  the 
essentials  of  healthfulness,  comfort,  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  economy. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
had  occasion  to  comment  very  unfavourably  on  the 
domiciliary  habits  of  the  Irish  poor,  it  is  with  plea- 
sure that,  before  concluding  this  paper,  I  refer  to  a 
report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  in  order 
to  show  that  "  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  " 


•  The  office  of  this  society  Is  14a,  Princes-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  London.  In  one  of  its  published  lectures,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  essentials  of  a  healthy  dwelling, 
and  the  sanitarj-  defects  in  the  liomcs  of  the  working  classe.s. 


has  considered  the  providing  improved  house  accom- 
modation of  so  much  importance  as  to  have  recently 
made  it  one  of  its  "primary  objects"  to  promote 
improvements  in  the  dwellings  and  domestic  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  ;  and 
has  iiassed  a  residiition  to  the  effect,  that  when  £5 
are  contributed  from  any  county,  the  society  will 
add  £5.  A  gold  medal  is  then  offered  as  a  prize 
to  the  individual  who  has  done  most  within  the 
year  to  carry  out  this  "  primary  object  "  in  that 
particular  county.  And  already  several  ladies  have 
honoured  the  society  by  becoming  associates,  in 
order  to  promote  the  special  object  referred  to. 


TOWNS'  SURVEY.— No.  VI. 

LONGFORD. 

Resuhino,  in  accord.ince  with  a  promise  conveyed  in 
last  issue,  my  persunnl  special  survey  of  the  principal 
provincial  towns  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  the  readers 
of  the  Dublin  Ruildek  may  not  only  be  made 
aware  of  the  mere  huildinj  improvements  effected 
therein,  but  may,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis,  be  likewise  supplied  with  a  sketch  of 
i/eneral  characteristic  features,  of  sanitary  and  indus- 
trial condition,  &c.  ;  as  also  that  such  notices  may 
contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness of  this  journal,  I  propose  to  follow,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  programme  laid  out,  and  undertaken  on 
my  own  imlividual  observation  and  inquiry. 

Like  the  majority  of  our  Irish  towns,  Longford  dis- 
plays one  spacious  main  thoroughfare,  with  lesser 
streets  branching  therefmm,  or  in  c(mnection  ;  a  por- 
tion of  such  thorouLrhfare  (here  of  more  than  ordina- 
rily ample  dimensions)  is  styled  Ballymahon-street, 
another  the  Blain-street.  In  continuation  of  the 
former  is  also  Earl-street,  which  is  terminated  by  a 
two-span  lattice  girder  viaduct,  crossing  the  railway, 
adjoining  which  are  neat  and  substantial  station 
buildings,  with  siiacious  approach — and,  immeiliately 
at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  are  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
barracks,  around  whose  boundary  walls  Church-street 
returns  at  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  thoruu.^hfare  is  pleasing ;  some  of  the 
commercial  houses  have  neat  fronts,  while  others  are, 
of  course,  capable  of  improvement,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  exhibit  palpably  rather  a  well-to-do 
position  of  their  respective  occupants.  About  midway 
in  the  Main-street  is  the  Court-lmuse,  with  elevation 
somewhat  arclntecturally  pretentious,  and  showing, 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  the  very  useful 
appendage  (when  a  truth-teller)  of  "a  public  clock." 
Internally  the  arrangcnents  of  this  building,  com- 
prehending the  usual  <  U'own  and  Record  Courts, 
grand  jury,  witnesses,  &c.,  &c.,  rooms,  are  somewhat 
afttr  an  ancient  type,  but  are,  nevertheless  (as  I  am 
informed),  found  to  be  commodious.  A  little  mo- 
dernizing would  prove  a  desideratum. 

Almost  immediately  o[iposite,  a  new  bank  for  the 
IFlster  Banking  Co.  is  springing  up  from  designs  by 
Mr.  J.  Bell,  jun.,  architect  (county  surveyor  for  the 
northern  division  of  county  Dublin),  Mr.  Walter 
Doolin  being  the  contractor.  It  presents  an  unbroken 
and  recessed  Italian  facade  in  limestone,  with  rusti- 
cated and  pseudo  arcaded  groimd  floor,  with  corbelled 
belting  course  separat'ng  it  from  the  first  floor,  which 
has  segmental  pedimented  wiudnws  ;  a  second  floor 
has  also  curved  headed  windows  with  fl  it  architraves ; 
and  a  bold  modilliuned  capping  cornice,  sustaining 
cantilever  roofs,  surmounts  the  whole.  A  screen  wall, 
height  of  first  store}',  forms  a  dwarf  wing  at  either 
side  of  frontage  ;  space  towards  the  street  having  un- 
doubtedly been  lost,  but  from  what  i)rudential  con- 
siderations I  am  not  disposed  to  enquire.  The  move, 
when  eiTccted  (from  the  very  shabby  house  0|)posite), 
will  be  decidedly  for  the  better.  The  National  Bank 
has  been  slightly,  very  slightly,  touched  up  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  ought  to  have  a  better  concern  ; 
will  not  the  Dank  of  Ireland  also  lodge  its  representa- 
tive in  a  more  respectable  hcmse? 

The  most  important  matter  in  progress  at  present 
in  the  town,  as  far  as  architecluial  operations  are 
concerned,  is  the  construction  of  the  steeple  on  St. 
Mel's  cathedral  (Uoman  Catholic).  This  notable 
building  was  originally  designed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Keane, 
architect,  but  is  still  unfinished  as  regards  its  most 
important  external  features,  its  portico  and  campanile. 
The  order  is  Grecian  Ionic,  and  the  original  plans 
contemplated  an  octastyle  pedimented  portico  on  west 
front.  This  has  not  yet  been  touched,  but  the  cam- 
panile is  progressing.  Mr.  Keane's  designs  ju-ovided 
for  I  he  latter,  being  after  the  order  of  "  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds,"  in  two  columnared  stages  terminated  by 
a  cross,  but  Mr.  John  Bourke's  (the  present  architect) 
plans,  on  which  the  contract  has  been  formed  and  the 
works  are  proceeding,  show  a  triple  staged  super- 
structure of  octagon  form ;  the  first  stage  having 


antiBS  surmounted  with  entablature ;  the  second 
Ionic  detached  columns  pedimented  on  each  return 
face,  and  rising  therefrom  on  the  third  are  carved 
consoles  connecting  an  oval-shaped  domical  roof  super- 
structure, cap[)ed  by  an  open  lantern.  The  height 
from  ground  line  is  210  ft.  The  building  itself  is 
cruciform  on  plan,  with  nave,  aisles  and  transepts, 
17o  -X  4ii  in  clear  of  nave,  ami  20  feet  aisles  iu 
additional  either  side;  the  breadth  across  transepts 
is  65  feet.  The  nave  is  separated  fnun  aisles  by  a 
range  of  Ionic  stone  columns,  from  the  ca|is  of  which 
spring  arches  connecting  them  with  the  solTet  of  lha 
former  intended  entablature. 

This  feature  was  probably  necessitated  by  the 
height  of  the  columns  falling  so  far  short  of  the 
springing  of  the  roof,  which  commences  immediately 
over  the  cornice  of  the  main  entablature.  The  roof 
is  waggou-shaped,  deeply  colfered,  and  pannelled. 
The  east  end  shows  a  spacious  apse,  and  the  transept, 
forming  the  arms  of  a  Latin  cross,  extends  165  feet 
across.  The  altar  and  pulpit  are  only  temporary, 
but  I  leartt  that  others  of  a  suitable  and  handsouio 
character  will  soon  be  prepared.  This  structure  is  of 
the  most  substantial  character  throughout,  the  (Dt  re 
outside  being  faced  with  ashlared  dressed  limestopie ; 
it  is  expected  that  before  completion  it  will  have  cost 
£65,01111,  the  present  contract  for  the  campanile  being 
£3,500.  Mr.  John  Mullins  has  been  the  builder  fmm 
the  commencement,  and  his  work  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  his  skill.  Not  far  from  this  site  a  large 
block,  about  200  feet  square  and  three  .storeys  in 
height,  is  in  [irogress  (also  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Bourke,  Messrs.  Kelly,  of  Granard,  being  the  con- 
tractors) for  the  (Christian  Brothers'  School,  and  will 
show  a  rough  cast  exterior.  The  cimtract  is  about 
£5,500.  In  Church-street  a  neat  structure  for  a 
Protestant  hall  is  progressing  towards  completion  j 
the  interior  being  fully  finished  and  in  occupation. 
The  hall  has  a  raised  platform  at  one  end,  and  a  gal- 
lery at  the  other,  resting  on  slender  columns;  the 
roof  is  open  timber  work,  which,  with  all  the  other 
woodwork,  is  stained  and  varnished  with  material 
furnished  by  Mr.  Swinburn,  of  London.  Mr.  James 
Bell,  jun.,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Mullins  the 
builder. 

I  hear  also  of  a  contract  in  course  of  execution  by 
Mr.  Do(din,  for  a  domestic  residence  near  the  town. 

I  regret  to  say  that  portions  of  this  town  are  in  a 
state  of  superlative  uncleanliness,  and  that  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  such  places  as  Bog-lane, 
Chapel-lane,  Farrell's,  M'Donnell's,  M'Laughlin's 
yards,  &c.,  &c.,  are  in  the  last  stage  of  destituticui 
and  misery.  The  first-named  is  the  worst,  and,  in- 
deed, I  cannot  compare  it  with  anything,  however 
bad,  that  I  saw  in  Galwaj'  or  elsewhere.  It  is  about 
8  feet  in  width,  and  presents  a  parallel  range  of 
hovels  in  ruins,  the  passage  to  which  is  choked  up 
almost  knee-deep  with  mud,  manure,  and  offal,  emit- 
ting an  intolerable  stench  therefrom.  And  this  lane 
cotinects  the  main  (or  Ballyniahon)  street  with  a 
coach  road.  I  dare  not  picture  the  squalid,  the  hag- 
gard, the  unearthly  appearance  of  the  wretched  reni- 
nantsof  humanity  there;  for  many  of  them  are  rapidly 
drifting  to  that  "  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns," 
and  welcome  will  undoubtedly  be  the  call  that  re- 
lieves them  from  their  sufferings.  Oh  !  in  this  small 
compass  what  a  field  of  study  for  philanthropists  is 
presented.  Anything  more  revolting  I  cannot  conceive. 
The  Town  Commissioners  are  seeking  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  opening  up  a  central  drain ;  but  why  should 
such  accumulations  of  deleterious  matter  have  ever 
been  allowed  to  exist  ?  They  are  quite  sufficient  to 
breed  infection  in  the  whole  town  and  vicinity.  This 
is  but  a  sample  of  the  others  named. 

Pursuing  my  inquiries  amongst  the  poorer  classes, 
I  visited  the  workhouse — a  spacious  building  of  tho 
usual  design,  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  eminence,  a 
little  way  out  of  the  immediate  town,  At  present 
date  there  are  428  persons  receiving  relief  in 
this  establishment,  being  a  number  considerably  in 
excess  of  any  previous  years,  and  this  is  likely  to  bo 
increased.  I  visited  the  several  departments,  in  com- 
pany with  tlie  obliging  and  intelHgent  master  and 
matron,  and  found  them  cleanly,  well  ventilated,  ami 
otherwise  arranged  conducively  to  health.  In  the  in- 
firmary, however,  there  are  110  paiients — which  is 
double  the  average  —  afllicted  with  scrofidous  and 
pulmonary  diseases,  &c.  A  gratifying  fact  is  that  there 
is  not  one  patient  in  the  fever  ward,  the  arrange- 
ments of  which  are  distinguished  for  their  suitability. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  excellent  a  market-town 
as  this  cannot  secure  a  more  respectable  market- 
house.  There  is  a  huge,  unshapely,  block  for  such 
purpose  in  the  market  square,  and  the  upper  portion 
is  let  for  a  corn  store.  I  hope  to  hear  of  a  better 
building  being  erected  in  its  stead  shortly,  also  that  a 
Town-ball,  so  much  wanting,  may  be  secured  in  con- 
nection therewith,  or  independently. 

The  good  people  of  Longford  (the  Town  Commis- 
sioners especially;  should  be  up  and  stirring  about 
these  and  other  matters  to  which  I  may  refer  here- 

JOHN  J.  LYONS,  AnciiiTiXT. 
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'^tmxtif  Bacuim'  HJccthvcjs. 

EOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  ult.,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held,  and  there  being  much  interest 
attached  to  the  intended  proceedings,  which  chieflj' 
related  to  a  great  national  industrial  question,  viz., 
"  the  Salmon  Fislieries  of  Ireland,"  the  attendance 
was  uncommonly  numerous. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Haughton  presided. 
Mr.  J.  Kmerson  Reynolds  first  read  a  clever  paper 
on  "  Wood  Spirit  and  its  Detection,"  which  was 
highly  approved  of. 

Mr.  W.  Andrews,  M.R.I.A.,  then  read  his  paper  on 
"  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Ireland,"  in  the  coui-ae  of 
which  he  said  : — 

"  There  are  but  few  subjects  of  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  a  country  fraught  with  more  interest,  or  of 
more  importance,  than  its  tisheries.  From  the  earliest 
days  their  protection  and  encouragement  were  viewed 
as  the  surest  means  of  promoting  and  of  securing  the 
mercantile  position  and  the  naval  power  of  a  mari- 
time natiou.    Thus,  whenever  legislation  directed  at- 
tention to  such,  industry  and  prosperity  marked  their 
progress ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  neglect  equally 
caused  their  decline.    If  we  were  to  scan  the  histories 
of  past  reigns,  we  should  find  how  seriously  the  ob- 
jects of  the  fisheries  have  agitated  our  rulers  ;  and 
bringing  such  views  down  to  the  present  time,  it  may 
be  justly  asked  in  what  manner  those  principles  of 
our  forefathers  have  been  maintained  ?  Such  remarks 
embrace  the  fisheries  generally  ;  but  the  objects  of 
my  present  paper  will  be  wholly  confined  to  those 
that  are  termed  '  Inland  Fisheries.'     The  salmon  | 
fisheries  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to  be  more  valuable  j 
in  their  bearings  and  more  available  in  their  produce  I 
than  tho.se  that  exist  in  any  similar  extent  of  country  i 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Circumstanced  as  they  are —  I 
comprising  such  extensive  privileges,  far  predominat-  I 
ing  over  private  rights,  and  yet  so  conflicting  with  i 
numerous  interests,  ever  combating  to  be  established,  j 
that  the  most  stringent  enforcements  are  necessarj'  l 
for  the  due  observance  of  such  laws  as  may  place  all  | 
parties  within  the  bounds  of  their  legitimate  claims.  | 
Hence  it  is  imperative  that  not  only  those  fisheries,  | 
but  our  .'sea  fisheries,  should  be  under  necessary  con- 
trol, and  be  governed  by  proper  legislation  through  a  ' 
public  department,  vested  with  suitable  powers.  But 
there  has  been  the  ditHculty.   Commissions  have  been 
instituted,  and  committees  have  repeatedly  sat,  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  establish  some  sound  basis,  yet  their 
eflforts  have  hitherto  been  unavailing,  and  bills  have 
almost  annually  been  presented  to  Parliament,  '  to 
consolidate  and  amend  those  laws,  and  assimilate 
them  to  those  of  England.'  " 

The  author  afterwards  treated  his  subject  under 
the  following  heads:  — 

''  1st.  The  natural  habits  of  the  salmon  ;  it  spawn- 
ing states;  parr,  and  the  gravelling. 

"2nd.  The  seasons  with  regard  to  several  of  the 
rivers  of  Ireland. 

"3rd.  Remarlss  on  weirs  and  fish  engines." 
The  author  concluded  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  fislieries  scientifically,  but  he  had  been 
practically  engaged  for  many  years  ;  he  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  but  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  tliat  science  must  pro- 
mote practical  knowledge.  The  aid  of  those  who 
made  practical  science  their  study  would  be  of  great 
value  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  public  or  ofiicial 
bodies. 

A  highly  interesting  and  animated  discussion  en- 
sued, tlie  speakers  being  the  Rev.  Professor  Haugh- 
t<m.  Alderman  Joynt  (representing  the  Limerick 
fisheries),  Mr.  Theobald  Purcell,  barri.ster;  Mr.  Brady, 
*ne  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  in  Ireland  ;  Mr. 
Blake,  M.P. ,  Mr.  James  Haughton,  &c. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

TilK  eighth  meeting  for  present  session  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last — Mr.  Weight- 
man,  the  honorary  secretary,  presiding.  Mr.  Boult 
communicated  a  curious  fact  respecting  an  incrusta- 
tion of  a  kitchen  boiler  pipe,  which,  though  only  two 
years  in  use,  closed  the  orifice  totally.  He  exhibited 
the  pipe,  which  is  to  be  analyzed.  Mr.  Picton  read 
first  part  of  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  Rome,  and 
her  edifice.s,"  for  which  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded. 


THE  GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY 
ON  THE  SUB.JECT  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

Wk  find  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  .society  the 
following  resolution  relative  to  competitors  was  pro- 
posed by  IMr.  James  Boucher: — 

"That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  society  to  watch  over 
all  public  competitions  which  may  take  place  in  tliis 
l  ity  and  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  the  terms  or 
conditions  may  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and  any  in- 


ringement  of  the  same  by  the  competitors  or  pro- 
moters of  such  competition  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  this  society." 

The  following  addendum  was,  however,  deemed 
desirable  to  give  the  resolution  a  more  practical 
shape: — "It  is  accordingly  remitted  to  the  Council 
to  carry  out  the  object  in  view." 


REVIVAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Pursuant  to  resolution  number  Jive,  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  general  meeting  of  architects  on  the 
1  3rd  inst. ,  and  published,  in  connection  with  other 
I  particulars,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Dublin  Builder, 
a  committee  meeting  was  held  at  the  Ancient  Concert 
Rooms  on  the  26th  inst.,  at  which  Messrs.  M'Curdy, 
Welland,  T.  N.  Deane,  R.  Carroll,  Montgomery,  and 
Lj'on.s,  were  present — the  first  named  presiding,  and 
the  last  acting  as  honorary  secretary  pro  tern.  The 
proceedings  being  merely  of  a  preliminary  character 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view,  it  i.'* 
unnecessary  here  to  report  them ;  but  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  it  would 
be  more  expedient  to  revive  the  Roj'al  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  take  advantage  of  the  Charter  granted 
to  that  body  than  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 
any  other  association  of  similar  character. 


METROPOLITAN  AND  OTHER  RAILWAY 
PROJECTS. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a  railway  in  Dublin  to  con- 
nect the  Great  Southern  and  Western  with  the 
Midland  Great  Western  of  Ireland,  commencing  by 
ajunction  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, at  a  point  near  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
gonds  depot  at  the  King's-bridge  terminus  of  that 
railway,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  terminating  by  a  junction  with  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  at  the 
point  where  the  LiiTey  "ranch  diverges  from  the  main 
line  of  that  railway,  in  the  townland  of  Tolka  I'ark, 
in  the  paris'i  of  Grangegorman,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  to  lie  entitled  "The  Great  Southern  and 
Midland  Junctioi'  Railway  Company,"  with  a  capital 
of  £7.T,iiii'i,  and  with  power  to  borrow  on  mortgage, 
to  ti.e  extent  of  X25,000. 

The  DuMiu,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway  Co. 
seek  fir  powers  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  stations 
or  terniiid  of  their  railway,  in  or  near  I  larcourt-street, 
atid  of  the  Dublin  aiul  Kingstown  Railwaj',  in  or  near 
\\'ostland-row,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  respectivelj';  in 
tlie  latter  case  the  coni['aiiy  shall  make  and  inaiidain 
an  arcli  over  Cumberland-street  Soutli,  without 
lessening  the  present  clear  widtli  of  that  street,  in- 
cluding the  f  lotways,  and  the  clear  headway  over  the 
whole  width  of  such  street  to  lie  not  less  than  twelve 
feet  four  inches  in  height.  Same  company  proposes 
to  construct  a  railway  commencinL,  from,  and  out  of, 
and  \iy  a  junction  with,  the  authorized  line  in  the 
townland  of  Kilcarra  West,  in  the  parish  of  Arklow, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  terminating  at  or  near 
Shillelagh  flour  mills,  in  the  townland  of  Bally- 
nultagh,  in  the  parish  of  Mullinacuff,  in  the  same 
county. 

The  railway  to  connect  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy 
is  proposed  to  conniience  at  Slaney  House  Yard,  in 
the  piirish  of  .St.  Selskars,  in  town  of  Wexford,  pass- 
ing throiigli  the  parishes  of  .St.  John's,  Carrick,  Ard- 
caiitrick,  Killiirin,  Ballyhope,  Clonmiire,  and  St. 
Mary's,  Enniscortliy,  and  terminating  in  the  town- 
land  and  parish  of  Enniscorthy,  in  a  Held  nuiuher 
18  on  t!ie  deposited  plans  of  the  Bagiialstown  ai'jl 
Wexford  Railwaj' ;  and  a  tramway  will  commence  at 
tlie  terminus  ('f  the  railway  hereby  authorized,  [las-sing 
tliroiigli  the  [larishes  of  St.  Mary's,  Knniscort!'}',  and 
Templeshannon,  and  terminating  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  railway  in 
Tenipleshannoti. 

The  fidlowing  Bills  are  to  he  reported  as  complying 
with  standing  orders  of  the  house:  —  Portadown, 
Dnngannon,  and  Oniagh  Junction;  Belfast,  Holy- 
wood,  and  Bangor  ;  and  Letterkenny  Railways.  The 
Waterford  and  Passage  Railway  and  Ferry  Bill  is 
unopposed.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  seek  powers 
to  enlarge  the  Waterford  ami  Passage  Railway  Act 
of  last  year,  so  as  to  run  the  railway  to  Deci>  Water, 
at  I'assage,  and  to  connect  the  counties  of  Waterford 
and  Wexford  by  a  ferry. 

The  [letiiion  for  the  Newry  and  Gre«nore  Railway, 
Pier,  and  Wet  Dock  has  been  opposed  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Newry  and  Armagh  Navigation  Company.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  struggle  before  the 
House  of  Commons  between  the  Newry  and  Greenore 
Com[iany;  and  that  the  issue  will  decide  whether 
much  of  the  new  traffic  reaching  Greenore  can  be 
diverted  from  the  Enniskillo?i  and  Dundalk  Railway. 
By  the  [lassing  of  the  former  scheme  the  principal 
allegations  raised  in  the  o;)])onent's  memorial  were 
technical  objections  which  Mr.  Frere  disallowed  in 
each  case.    Mr.  Hemaiia  is  the  engineer  of  the  line. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  DESTITUTE  POOR. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  recently  of  Parteen,  now 
Rector  of  Caherciveen,  Kerry,  has  allocated  a  sum  of 
money  which  the  rev.  gentleman  is  about  to  expend 
in  the  drainage  of  land  and  the  employment  of 
labourers,  numbers  of  whom  are  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

The  Rev.  B.  O'Connor,  P.P.,  Miltown,  Kerry,  has 
twenty-five  poor  labourers  employed  in  the  drainage 
of  land  which  he  holds.  Sir  W.  D.  Godfrey,  hart., 
by  whose  admirable  lady  liberal  charities  have  been 
dispensed,  proposes  also  to  give  employment  in 
drainage. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Ball ina  rail  way,  in  North 
Mayo,  should  memorial  the  directors  to  commence  the 
works  at  this  end  as  well  as  at  Manulla.  The 
necessity  for  its  speedy  construction  must  be  apparent 
to  all,  for  many  and  prudential  reasons,  but  the  reason 
why  it  should  be  begun  here  now  is,  that  it  would 
afford  employment  to  the  poor  labourers  who  are  at 
present  without  any,  and  would  help  to  keep  from 
the  workhouse  many  who  must  seek  its  refuge  shortly, 
if  not  otherwise  provided  with  means  of  support. 
Colonel  Gore's  influence,  if  used  for  this  object,  would 
be  all-important. — Connauyht  Watchman. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Convent-house 
for  the  Dominicans  was  laid  at  Godfrey-place,  Tralee, 
on  Wednesday  week,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty. 
The  order  have  determined  to  expend  something  like 
j£l,500  on  the  building,  which  will  be  a  very  season- 
able relief  for  the  unemployed  poor  at  present  in  that 
town. 


DESTITUTION  IN  THE  CITY— OVERCROWD- 
ING OF  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

By  the  master's  report  of  the  South  Dublin  Union, 
read  at  the  meeting  of  guardians  on  the  22nd  ult., 

Aldicuman  BonsallIu  the  chair, 
it  appeared  that  the  house  was  full  at  both  sides,  male 
and  female.    The  number  in  the  house  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  was  3,069. 

The  master  stated  that  there  was  not  a  single 
vacancy ;  the  women  were  lying  two  and  three  in  a 
bed;  there  was  accommodation  for  .3,094  in  the 
house  and  sheds. 

The  chairman  said  they  should  advertise  for  pre- 
mises, in  case  of  an  increase  in  pauperism. 

Dr.  Wall  thought  the  guardians  should  extend  the 
system  of  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  Byrne  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  thera  to 
take  even  one  side  of  Sackville-street  than  to  give 
outdoor  relief.  He  thought  the  present  increase  in 
pauperism  was  attributable  to  the  want  of  proper 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  admission  board,  as  the 
numbers  admitted  during  the  past  fortnight  was  dis- 
proportionate to  the  numbers  obtaining  relief  in  the 
North  Union. 

Mr.  Jl'Cready  moved  that  an  advertisement  be  in- 
serted in  the  public  papers,  inviting  tenders  for  the 
letting  of  some  spacious  premises  situate  in  the  South 
City  district,  suitable  for  an  auxiliary  workhouse. 

Agreed  to. 


ABOUT  SCULPTORS  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  the  sculptor,  has  been  elected  . a 
member  of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Architectural  students  (says  the  Alhencmrn)  should 
not  omit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  magnificent  volume 
of  photographs  taken  from  details  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Amiens  during  the  recent  "  restorations,"  and  exhibit- 
ing the  sculptures  of  that  glorious  gallery  of  art  in 
many  instances  in  their  state  ere  any  other  "  effacing 
finger"  than  that  of  Time  had  been  laid  upon  them. 
Taken  from  various  points  of  view,  offered  for  this 
occasion  only,  by  the  erection  of  the  scaffolds  used 
during  the  work  of  restoration,  these  productions  are 
unparalleled  in  interest.  The  man  who  does  not 
know  what  Gothic  sculpture  was,  or  one  who  doubts 
its  value,  will  do  well  to  look  at  ttiese ;  they  are  the 
work  of  MM.  Davette  and  Romanet. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument,  at  Melbourne, 
to  our  renowned  countryman  (Galway),  Burke,  and 
his  companion,  Willi.s,  who  lost  their  lives  some  time 
ago  in  the  unfortunate  exploring  expedition  on  the 
Australian  continent,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
been  universally  published,  especially  so  in  the 
Athenceum.  [Would  not  the  Galwegians  deem  their 
old  and  gallant  friend.  Burke,  a  fitting  subject  for  a 
local  monument  ?] 

We  (Clare  Journal)  observe  that  the  O'Connell 
montunent  in  Ennis  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
circular  stone  which  will  top  the  column,  and  upon 
which  the  statue  itself  will  stand,  was  carried  from 
Mr.  Carroll's  quarry,  on  Saturday,  and  placed  beside 
the  monument.  After  some  additional  dressing  it 
will  be  raised  to  its  proper  place. 


It  is  said  that  Emperor  of  the  French  has  give* 
orders  that  the  portraits  of  the  four  celebrated  painters 
of  the  Vernet  family  shall  be  placed  in  the  museum  of 
Versailles. 
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NEW  PATENTS. 
Letters  Patent,  which  have  passed  the  Great  Seal 
•ince  the  13tb  January,  1863.    Byrne  and  Lam- 
bert. Agents;  Office  for  Patents,  4,  Lower  Ormond- 
q»ay,  Dublin. 

G.  Faucus,  for  "  Improvements  in  buiWing  boats." 

A.  Couvieux,  for  "  Au  improved  centrifugal  apparatus  for 
brciikinff  stones." 

A.  Couvieux,  for  "  An  improved  cenfrifiiffal  apparatus  for 
easting  stones  and  other  materials,  and  in  forming  embank- 
ments and  other  structures." 

R.  A.  Broomun,  for  '•  Improvements  in  generating  heat  in 
furnaces  and  fire-places." 

H.  L.  Corlett,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
tuyere.-.." 

T.  H.  Saunders,  for  "Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper." 

E.  Bargin,  for  "  An  improved  electric  railway  caniage 
signal." 

W.  E.  Gedge,  for  "  An  Improved  excavating  or  boring  ap- 
paratus." 

R.  Grogan,  for  "  Improvements  in  screw  propellers  of  steam 
vessels,  and  in  the  arrangement  thereof" 

Robert  Bell,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks." 

William  Clarke,  for  "  An  improved  apparatus  for  decanting 
wine." 

J.  Non-is,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  arrangement  or  con- 
gtmction  of  nvens. " 

G.  H.  Birkbeck,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  means  or  pro- 
cesses employed  for  preservmg  timber  from  decay  or  destruc- 
tion." 

A  copy  of  the  specification  of  any  patent,  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  can  be  had  at  the  office  for  a 
tuiu  not  exceeding  five  shillings. 


THE  CITY  HALL  COM PKTITION. 

Sir, — Some  six  or  eight  months  since  No.  3  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  advertised  for  "  plans  for 
tlie  improvement  of  tlie  entrance  to  tlie  City  Mall  ;" 
offering  a  premium  of  £20  for  the  one  approved  of. 
Some  twenly-three  sets  of  really  beautiful  designs 
were  the  response  to  the  call.  The  Committee  sst, 
and  sat,  and  considered.  But  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  tlie  opinion  of  professional  men,  and  the 
benefit  of  your  able  and  judicious  remarlts  at  the  time, 
thev  could  not  coirie  to  a  decision  on  the  plans,  but 
let  them  hang  neglected  on  tlie  meagre  walls  of  the 
Council  cliamlier — a  sad  lesson  to  professional  pride 
Riid  aspiring  genius ! 

Surely,  now  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  the 
Corporation  ever  adopting  any  of  the  designs  (since 
Exchange-court  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be  added 
to  tlie  City  Hall,  thereby  altering  the  front),  it  would 
be  meet  of  them  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  award  the 
premium  on  one  of  the  plans  before  them,  and  not  let 
tlie  competing  arcliitects  blush  as  they  behold  the 
cobwebs  growing  over  their  designs. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Editor,  the  reorganization  of  the  In- 
•titute  of  Architects  is  sadly  required,  and  if  it  be, 
sir,  tlie  profession  are  indebted  to  your  untiring 
energy  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  it. 

A  Competitor. 


[Ji  is  to  be  distincthi  understood  that,  aUhoiigh 
we  give  place  to  letters  nf  correspondents,  we 
do  not  iubscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  foiHh  in  same ;  and  that  we 
tmll  not  insert  or  notice  tiny  commtmication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confidentially.'] 

MODEL  COMPETITIONS. 

THE  MARINEIIS'  CHUItCH  (KINGSTOWn). 

Sir, — I  presume  you  noticed  that  the  time  for  re- 
ceiving designs  for  the  Mariners'  Church  at  Kings- 
town, was  extended,  by  a  note  issued  three  days  after 
the  designs  had  been  sent  in,  according  to  first  ad- 
vertisement. Some  interested  party  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  trick ;  and,  I  think,  should  be  found  out  and 
exposed.  T  Square. 


DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND  WINTER 
GAUDEN  (LIMITED;. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir — With  reference  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Doolin,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  directors 
would  adopt  the  course  attributed  to  them  in  obtain- 
ing contracts.  If  they  undertake  to  prepare  an  ex- 
parte  measurement,  they  must,  of  course,  guarantee 
its  correctness  and  re-measurement,  and  perhaps  liti- 
gation might  hereafter  follow  their  so  doing.  The 
more  prudent,  and  more  business-like,  and  natural 
course  they  will  naturally  adopt— viz.,  to  participate 
with  intending  contractors  in  preparing  the  inventory 
or  "  bill  of  quantities  "  of  the  work  and  materials 
necessary  to  carry  their  designs  into  effect.  Indeed 
it  has  been  stated  that  they  will  follow  the  course 
pursued  lately  in  London,  as  regards  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  two  interests  concerned,  the  buyer  and  the 
seller,  agree  eacli  to  appoint  a  measurer,  to  act  in 
concert,  and  agree  on  liow  niaiiy  tons  weight  of  iron, 
and  timber,  and  stone,  lead,  and  .soforth  will  be  neces- 
sary; the  competing  builders  all  getting  a  printed  list 
of  settled  quantities,  and  the  couipetitiou  between  the 
builders  being  on  prices  only.  No  builder  of  any 
eminence  could  devote  his  own  time  to  taking  out 
quantities,  let  him  be  ever  so  competent  for  the  task  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  surveyors,  who  make  it  their 
profession,  are  more  suitable,  and  more  disinterested 
and  reliable  measurers.  No  one  surveyor,  as  a  rule, 
ever  acts  for  both  interests  concerned,  unless  both 
parties  have  mutual  faith  in  him,  and  appoint  him 
to  act  as  sole  arbitrator  in  determining  the  weights 
and  measurements  of  the  articles  required.  As  an 
exception  to  tlie  rule,  the  reverse  has  been  done  in 
one  or  two  instances,  but  tliese  are  now  held  as 
warnings,  or  specimens  to  be  avoided,  and  not  as 
precedents  to  be  followed. 

I  think,  sir,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  such  men  as 
compose  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Winter  Gar- 
den, when  looking  for  a  brisk  competition  of  con- 
tractors, will  take  any  unusual  or  unwise  course,  that 
would  tend  to  frustrate  their  views  as  to  obtaiuing  a 
good  local  contractor  at  a  moderate  price. 

I  eaclose  my  card.  A  Looker-ok. 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway. — We,  Freeman, 
learn,  by  a  special  telegram  from  London,  stated  last 
night,  that  the  committee  on  standing  orders  have 
declared  that  the  orders  have  been  complied  with  in 
the  case  of  this  bill.  The  standing  orders  have,  there- 
fore been  complied  with  in  this  case. 

Wexford  and  Enni.scortiiy  Railway. — The 
promoters  of  the  above  railway  have  made  the  neces- 
sary deposit  of  £6,800,  required  by  Parliament,  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  measure. 

New  Railway  Station  at  Monaghan. — The 
new  station  at  Monaghan,  in  connexion  with  the 
Ulster  Railway,  was  recently  opened  for  both  passen- 
gers and  goods.  The  new  building  is  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  business  part  of  the  town  than  the  old 
one,  which  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

Wexford  and  Enniscoutuy  Railway. — Appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  Parliament  for  a  bill  to 
construct  a  line  of  railway  between  the  towns  of 
Wexford  and  Enniscortby  —  the  length  of  the  line 
being  14  miles  6  furlongs.  The  engineer  to  the  com- 
pany is  Captain  Moorsom,  R.E.,  of  George's-street, 
London.  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
formerly,  and  latterly  in  Spain,  has  proposed  to  con- 
struct the  line  for  £65,000.  The  line  is  to  commence 
at  Slaney-street,  Wexford,  and  to  keep  at  the  west 
side  of  the  river  Slaney,  and  to  terminate  near  the 
Poor-house  in  Enniscortby.  A  line  of  tramway  is 
then  to  be  made,  in  order  to  cross  the  Slaney  over  the 
terminus  of  the  Wicklow  railway.  The  directors 
are— John  Greene,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  Wexford,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Tiidependent ;  John  E.  Redmond,  M.P.  ; 
Francis  J.  Connell,  J. P.  ;  William  J.  Marshall, 
and  C.  Wilson,  E.sqr.s.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
£90,000,  in  9,000  shares  of  £10  each.  The  deposit 
money  required  by  the  standing  orders  (£6,800)  has 
been  lodged.  The  line  will  pass  along  a  fine  level 
country,  except  at  Ferry  Carrig,  wdiere  there  is  to  be 
a  tunnel  under  the  Crimean  monumeut. — (Communi- 
cated.) 


Mdlle.  Titiens  has  been  receiving  an  ovation  in 
Naples,  only  equalled  by  that  accorded  to  Madame 
Melibran. 

The  government  of  Tasmania  have  voted  £3000 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  mineral  and 
metalliferous  resources  of  the  ISIacqnarie  Harbour 
country.  The  investigation  will  be  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Charles  Gould,  tlie  governmeut  geologist,  son  of  the 
eminent  ornithologist. 

Sigiior  Mario,  the  eminent  tenor,  proceeds  to  Bar- 
celona this  month,  having  accepted  an  engagement 
there. 

A  scheme  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  new  park  at  the 
west  end  of  Edinburgh  ;  liberal  support  is  ofi'ered,  and 
the  cost  estimated  at  i'30,000. 

A  new  concert  hall  has  been  inaugurated  in  Paris. 
The  extensive  pile  of  buildings  at  Plymouth,  form- 
ing the  Rouen  Hotel  Assembly  Rooms  and  the  theatre, 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  Melbourne  government 
had  expended  nearly  £8,000,000  in  railways.  They 
are  most  subst-  ntially  constructed,  and  promise  to  be 
of  immense  advantage. 

The  Italian  government  has  just  advertised  for 
plans  and  tenders  for  the  construction  of  docks  at 
Leghorn,  Ancoiia,  and  Messina.  They  are  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  the  best  now  existing  ;  must 
be  in  direct  communication  with  the  sea  and  the  rail- 
way stations,  and  afford  easy  access  to  carriages  and 
waggons  drawns  by  horses.  There  are  to  be  general 
and  private  warehouses,  as  well  as  full  accommodation 
for  the  Customs'  department. 

The  petitions  for  the  liaggotrath  and  Donnybronk 
Improvement,  and  the  Tramore  Docks,  have  been  de- 
clared to  have  complied  with  standing  orders. 

The  French  Permanent  Exhibition  at  Auteuil  is 
fast  approaching  completion.  Six  hundred  workmen 
are  employed  at  it  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In 
the  absence  of  sunlight  they  work  by  the  light  which 
a  gigantic  electric  apparatus  emits. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  well  known  as  the  painter 
of  "  The  Derby  Day"  and  other  pictures,  has  received 
her  Majesty's  commands  to  take  for  the  subject  of  a 
large  work  the  approaching  wedding  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

About  £3,000,000  sterling  was  paid  into  the  office 
of  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Bank  of  England 
on  the  14th  ult.,  for  parliamentary  deposits  on  un- 
dertakings in  conformity  with  the  standing  orders  of 
the  houses  of  Parliament. 

Among  Mr.  Stanfield's  contributions  to  the  forth- 
coming Royal  Academy  Exhibition  will  be  a  picture 
representing  the  condition  of  some  part  of  the  fleets 
on  the  day  after  Trafalgar — a  subject  that  has  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist  for  many  years. — Athenceum. 


Duruir  Jtcms. 


The  Crystal  Palace  Directors  report  relative  to  their 
picture  gallery  that  their  anticipations  of  increased 
sales  in  the  past  season  have  been  realized,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  works  sent  for  exhi- 
bition have  been  of  a  higher  character,  and  that  the 
popularity  of  the  gallery  has  much  advanced.  Artists 
are  informed  that  New  Works  will  be  received  at  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
March  2  and  3. 

The  election  for  the  Profe.ssorsliip  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Dublin  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  yesterday,  the  31st  ult. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
Royal  Institution,  held  recently,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  and  the  vice-patron 
of  the  Institution. 

A  son  of  the  late  Monsieur  Jullien,  the  popular 
monster  orchestra  leader,  is  amongst  the  candidates 
for  popular  favour  in  London  in  his  father's  profession. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  held  in  London  on  the  lolh  ult., 
Mr.  Hurlston,  Pres.  Brit.  Artists,  read  a  paper  "On 
the  Poetry  of  Spain,"  which  referred  lo  "  Don 
Quixote,"  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  &c.,  &c. 

Twenty-one  candidates — viz.,  nineteen  for  profi- 
ciency and  two  for  distinction — entered  their  names 
for  examination  at  the  volui.ta -y  examinations  last 
month. 


litis  ccHanmts. 

St.  Finn  Barr's  New  Cathedrai.,  Cork. 
— The  General  Committee  for  the  erection  of  the 
above  cathedral  met  yesterday  and  adopted  the 
design  with  motto,  "  Non  Mortuus  sed  Virescit," 
as  that  deserving  the  first  prize  of  £100,  and  as 
that  which  should  be  the  one  ultimately  built.  The 
drawing  with  the  motto,  "  Let  us  Arise  and  Build," 
has  won  the  second  of  £50  from  many  plans  of  ex- 
quisite taste.  The  delay  in  coming  to  a  decision 
was  caused  by  the  anxiety  of  tlie  coiiimittee  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  talents  of  the  competitors  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  plans  to  the  public,  from  whose 
judgment  they  have  derived  much  assistance  in  ar- 
riving at  the  above  conclusion.  "  Non  Mortuus 
scd  Virescit"  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Burgess,  of 
London;  "  Let  us  Arise  and  Build,"  that  of  Mr. 
Deane,  of  Dublin. 

Chaloner's  Annual  Timber  Trade  Cir- 
cular.— Some  instructive  and  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  timber  trade  in  the  great  com- 
mercial port  of  Liverpool,  are  presented  in  the 
annual  circular  just  issued  by  Mr.  Chaloner,  the 
eminent  wood-broker  of  Hast  Side,  Queen's  Dock. 
It  seems  that  the  imports  from  Canada  and  Ame- 
rica decreased  during  the  year  'G2,  whereas  those 
from  the  Baltic — especially  ''  fir  logs" — have  in- 
creased. In  the  aggregate,  the  imports  of  mahogany 
have  been  rather  above  those  of  preceding  year, 
and  are  the  heaviest  ever  received.  Of  St.  Do- 
mingo mahogany,  the  imports  show  a  decrease  of 
28  per  cent.;  of  Cuba,  also  less;  of  Honduras, 
an  increase  more  than  double — including  cargoes 
from  Carthagena  ;  of  Mexican,  prices  less,  but  im- 
porters procure  from  Tobasco,  Laguna,and  Santana, 
(yielding  harder  woods),  in  preference.  Cedar, 
less,  and  stock  exhausted;  Satinwood,  from  St. 
Domingo,  rfoM^^/e ;  Rosewood  increased,  and  good 
stock  in  hand;  Walnut  freely  from  Italy,  but 
moderate  from  Canada;  Bird-eye  Maple,  con- 
siderable increase  ;  Pitch  Pine,  no  imports  • 
stock  only  3500  feet  against  138,500  on  1st  February 
last.  ( I'hese  tvoods  are  now  sold  by  Queen's  cal- 
liper— setting  aside  the  customary  usage  of  the 
port  of  string  measure;  which  the  circular  states 
is  most  disadvantageous  to  the  buyer. 
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Clearing  Timber  Land  in  the  Colonies — 
No  one  unacquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  clearing 
bush  as  it  exists  in  British  Columbia  can  form  any 
conception  of  it.  Felling  trees  forms  but  a  small  part 
of  it.  When  they  are  down  they  are,  of  course,  with 
the  scanty  resources  at  the  settlers'  command,  too 
large  to  be  removed,  and  they  have  to  be  sawn  and 
cut  up  into  blocks  handy  for  removal  or  burning. 
'J  hat  done,  the  hardest  work  yet  remains.  In  forests 
such  as  these,  the  roots  of  the  giant  trees  have  been 
spreading  underground  for  age=!,  forming  a  close  and 
ptrfect  network,  some  8  or  10  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 'I'o  dig  this  mass  of  interlaced  roots  up  would 
defy  the  strength  and  patience  of  ordinary  men;  and 
it  is  only  the  wonderful  dexterity  of  the  Canadian — 
and,  indeed,  of  the  American  generally — in  handling 
liis  axe,  that  enables  hira  to  enter  upon,  far  less 
accoraplisli,  so  difficult  a  tasW.  Their  dexterity  is, 
indeed,  remarkable.  I  have  seen  three  men — one  of 
■whom,  by  the  way,  had  lost  his  right  arm — fell  a 
tree  4  feet  in  diameter  in  three  quarters  of  an  liour. 
This  may  at  first  sight  appear  no  very  formiiiable 
feat ;  but  after  a  few  days'  trial  the  difficulties  of  such 
an  undertaking  will  begin  to  loom  upon  the  amateur 
backwoodsman.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion,  that 
an  officer  of  Marines  quartered  at  Westminster,  who 
thought  himself,  and  really  was,  nocuniemptible  axe- 
man, undertook  for  a  wager  to  fell  a  certain  tree,  some 
3  feet  in  diameter,  in  a  week.  He  made  certain  of 
winning,  and  commenced  work  in  the  most  sanguine 
spirits.  But  the  end  of  three  days  found  his  hands 
blistered  painfully,  and  the  tree  upright,  and  almost 
uninjured  as  before.  At  the  expiration  of  the  stipu- 
lated lime  another  week  was  given  him,  and  still  the 
monarch  of  the  wood  held  his  bead  erect.  The  story 
goes— this  was,  of  course,  after  the  bet  was  lost — that 
he  was  found  one  night  turning  out  some  of  his  men 
to  take  a  sly  chop  at  the  tree  after  dark. — Mayue's 
Br'uish  Columbia. 

Makik  Antoinkttb  A  painting  is  now  on  pub- 
lic exhibition  at  Mr.  Lesat;e's  gallerj-,  Lower  Sack- 
ville-street.    It  represents  Marie  Antoinette  proceed- 


ing from  prison  to  the  fatal  spot  where,  ten  months 
before,  her  husband,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI., 
was  executed,  and  where  her  own  unhappy  days  were 
about  to  terminate  in  a  similar  way.  The  work  is 
valuable  and  interesting  from  the  nature  of  the  lub- 
ject  depicted,  the  manner  of  its  treatment,  and  the 
great  celebrity  of  the  painter,  Paul  Delaroche.  Con- 
sidered in  an  artistic  sense  alone,  the  work  possesses 
transcendant  merit,  and  it  is,  besides,  full  of  impres- 
sive and  engaging  interest.  The  noble  and  beautiful 
face  of  the  unhappy  Queen,  so  powerfully  expressive 
of  calm  resignation,  and  a  dignified  consciousness  of 
her  wrongs,  is  a  studj'  which  may  be  again  and  again 
renewed,  and  each  time  with  increased  admiration  of 
the  artist's  genius  and  resources.  The  work  is,  we 
understand,  the  property  of  Mr.George  Perkins,  of  the 
eminent  firm  of  Barclay  and  Perkins,  London. 

Washington's  Will  in  the  British  Museum. — 
The  f^oston  Courier  remarks,  "  The  country  will  be 
surprised  and  indignant  to  learn  from  a  statement  of 
BIr.  Moore,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  that  the  original  will  of  Washington,  which 
was  deposited  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  had  been  taken 
away  and  sold  to  the  British  Museum.  Among  mul- 
tiplied acts  of  vandalism  and  of  plunder,  upon  a 
large  and  small  scale,  nothing  so  monstrous  as  this 
has  taken  place.  We  trust  the  scoundrel  who  stole 
this  sacred  instrument,  and  bargained  it  away  from 
his  country,  will  be  hunted  up  and  hunted  out  of  the 
society  of  civilized  beings.  Mr.  Moore  suggested  that 
Government  should  take  measures  to  guard  and  pre- 
serve such  memorials  in  future  ;  but  the  immediate 
duty  of  the  (iovernment  is  to  seek  the  recovery  of  the 
last  testament  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  through 
our  Minister  at  St.  James's." 

Locomotives  on  Railways. — The  total  number 
of  locomotives  at  work  in  England  and  Wales  at  the 
date  of  the  return  was  4,956  ;  in  Scotland,  848  ;  and 
in  Ireland,  352;  making  an  aggregate  of  6,156. 
Assuming  that  the  average  cost  of  each  of  these  lo- 
comotives was  £"2,5U0,  the  capital  invested  in  them 
would  be  no  less  than  £15,300, 000. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 


nt-'.CF.rvKO. — E.  M.,  Ballinasloe  (with  thanks).  —  Inqnirer 
Cprohahly  shortly ;  but  we  must  not  depart  from  {heprogramme, 
for  wliicli  we  refer  you  to  Editor's  adilress  in  last  issue).— 
W.  M.  (sliall  receive  attention). — Country  Subscriber  (it  would 
be  inyidious  forus  to  recommend  avy  house  in  that  line  as  the 
best,  in  which  so  mamj  highly  respectable  firms  trade;  see  our 
present  and  past  advertising  cohimn.s). — Sufferer  (surely,  yoa 
do  not  expect  us  to  constitute  ourselves  into  judge  and  jury,  to 
decide  on  an  ipse  dixit  statement;  you.  no  doubt,  believe  your- 
self (and  possibly  tyiay  be)  right,  but  what  does  iheother  partj 
say  ?  * — R.  P.  (thanks  for  kind  expressions  and  approt>:ition  of 

New  Series;"  we  have,  witii  pleasure,  received  many  such). 
— E.  V  H.  (in  an  action  for  work  dune,  the  plaintiff' s  proofii 
are:  1.  The  contract,  express  or  implied.  2.  The perfornianca 
of  the  work,  and  supply  of  materials,  if  any.  3.  The  value, 
if  the  remuneration  is  not  ascertained  by  the  contract.  In 
your  case,  the  first  seems  to  be  admitted ;  and  the  second  and 
tliird  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  easily  proved). — A.  C.  (if 
you  have  been  prevented  from  executing  the  contract  by  the 
refusal  of  your  employer  to  perform  his  part  of  it,  or  by  any 
act  of  his  which  prevents  you  from  performing  it,  you  may 
rescind  the  contract  at  once,  and  recover  for  the  work  you 
have  done). — J.  B.  (you  must  state  }'Our  case  a  little  more 
clearly;  we  cannot  tell  what  the  law  is  without  knowing  the 
facts:  shortly). — N.  li.  (too  iBte  for  this  No. ;  shall  be  happy  to 
notice  in  next. 

Books. — Owing  to  pressure  of  matter,  some  reviews  and 
continuation  of  notice  of  Crory's  book  necessarily  stand  over. 


Communications  respedinf!  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  <tt., 
should  be  addressed  to  "  Tlie  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Buildkr, 
i'i,  iMABBOT-STRKET.     All  otkers  to  the  Editor,  26,  Lowbr 

G  \KDINEU-STREET. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower  Gardiner-street, 
Dublin,  Architect,  has  been  appointed  Agent  for 
Ireland  for  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln's- Inn-fields,  London,  the  eminent  paten- 
tees and  manufacturers  of  revolving  shutters,  brass 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  S^c,  S^c.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  newest  patent,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  ( all  gearing  being  diipenseti 
with),  may  be  seen,  and  price-boohs  obtaiyied,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office.  Mr.  Lyons  also  holds  coinmis' 
sions  for  supply  of  Caen,  Glasgow,  Bath,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  Welsh  building  stones. 


Statuarg,  ||tarlj[cs,  Ctmcuts. 

MAKBLE  &  STONE  CARVING  'WORKS. 

BURY  NEW  ROAt;  (corner  r,f  Fairy-lane), 
JIANCHESTER. 

WILLIAM  GIIEEN,  fbrmei'ly  with  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Lewis,  Sculptors,  of  Bii'mingliam,  and  late 
Foreman  to  Mr.  H.  Lane,  begs  to  intbrm  Arelnteets  and  Huil- 
ders  that  he  executes,  on  the  most  liberal  terujs,  Altars, 
Keredo.'.es,  Pul|jits,  Fonts,  Clhmneypieces,  Tombs,  Monuments, 
i<Q.,  in  Marble  and  .'^toue  at  the  lowest  price  compatible 
with  good  w<.;-kmaii6liip. 
All  Orders  execui:eil  with  iiromptnessand  personal  attention. 


CHIMNEY  PIEGES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\j  Irish,  and  English  Marlile;  Enamelled  Slate,  and  Cast 
Inm;  suitaiile  fur  I irawing-ri«>uis,  Dining-rooms,  ISed-rooins, 
&c.    A  very  large  Stuck  to  select  trem. 

M.iURlCE  UROOliS,  SackviUe-pIace,  Dublin. 


]>OMAN,    l^UUTLAND,    AND  MASTIU 

x\i  CEMENT,  SnKEi',  I'i.ath,  and  Crown  Window  Glass. 
with  the  various  kinds  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  supplied 
Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

JOHN  CARRICK, 
5,  MA  R  r'S-A  B  li  EY. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1    MENTS.— H.  SHiTHORPE  AND  S(JN,  Agents  to  Maw 
and   Co.,   are  prepared   to   supply   Designs  lOr  Floors  of 
Churches,  Coiiservatiiries,  Entrance  ilalls,  and  I'iis.sages,  with 
propel'  Workinen  te  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  speeiinens  may  be  seen  at  their  Wareruoms. 
11  ANU  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 
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gusiucss  ^iibwsscs. 

E  N  R  Y    J  A  Q  U  E  S, 

ARCHITECTURAL  CARVER, 

6,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

»«•  A  variety  of  Block  Letters  on  band. 

OSS     AND     M  U  R  R  A  Y, 

numbers.  Iron  &  Brass  Founders,  i'  L'ud  Merchants, 
MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOH-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


MESSRS.  TELFORD   AND  TELFORD, 
ORGAN  BUILDERS. 
Several  new  and  second-band  FINGER  and  BARREL 
ORGANS,  suitable  for  Church  or  Chamber,  will  be  sold  on 
Tery  reasonable  tei'ms,  to  make  room. 

109,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 


W.  MAXWELL. 

Agriccltuiial  Enoinker  and  Architect, 
BALLINASLOE. 


li 


0  ii  E  R  T     C  .  ANDERSON 
Braasfounders  &  Plumbers'  Furnishings. 

.1,  SWIFT'S  ItOW,  DUBLIN. 


S.  SHEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monumrkts,  Chimney 
Pii'.ci'.i,  Crkst.s.  Vases,  &c.,  &c.,  and  every  description 
of  Oinaraeotal  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.  2B,  LOWER  OUMOND-QUAY. 


g^uctions,  Salts,  itc. 


nUBLIN    WOOD  COMPANY, 

U  VICTORIA  QUAY. 

Attractive  Sale  of  Wood  Goods,  Sashes,  Frames,  Architraves, 
Slates,  Sec. 

The  next  SALE  BY  AUCTION  of  Timber,  Deals,  Scant- 
ling, Prepared  Flooring,  Sash  Stutfs,  fiC. ;  also  a  quantity  of 
Bangor,  Portmadoc  and  Carnarvun  Slates, 

On  NEXT  THURSDAY,  February  5th,  18(!3. 

R.  E.  GRANDY,  Manager. 
MICHAEL  CROOKIC,  Auctinneer. 
N.B. — Timber,  Deals,  Slates,  and  Building  Materials,  on 
Priv;ite  Sale  daily,  at  lowest  rates.    Correct  estimates  of 
quantities  given. 
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XTENSIVE  SALE  OF  WOOD  GOODS. 


JOHN  M.\RTIN  and  SON'S  next  Periodical  Sale  of  WOOD 
GOODS  will  tiike  place  on  THURSDAY,  tlielOth  FEBRUARY 
next,  at  the  limber  Stores,  NORTH  WALL,  when  will  be 
offered  t(i  the  'trade  an  extensive  assortment  of  Baltic  and 
North  American  Timber  and  Deals. 

(I'he  fdllowing  Lots  to  be  sold  without  reserve), 
1.50  Tons  St.  John  and  Quebec  White  Pine  (large  and  clean). 
250  Tons  Memel  Timber. 
1500  Pieces  Red  Deals. 

1200    „    Spruce  Dcids,  Planks  and  Battens  (various  lengths). 

After  the  above  will  also  be  offered,  in  Lots  to  suit  i)ur- 
chasers,  a  large  quantity  of  Red  and  Yellow  Pine,  .Mcniel, 
Dantzic,  and  Bircli  Timber;  first  and  second  quality  Pine 
Deals;  Christiana  anil  Swedish  Red  Deals.  Also 
12,000  Pieces  Spruce  Deals,  10  (a  26  feet  long,  7,  9,  and  II 
inches  wide. 
Sale  to  close  with  15  fathoms  Lathwood. 

JAFFR.\Y  BARCROFT, 

Broker  and  .Measurer. 

January,  1863. 


AUCTION  OF  WOOD  GOODS. 

WILLIAM  KELLY  AND  GO.'S 
next  Public  Sale  of  North  Americ.m  and  Baltic  Timber 
and  Deals,  &c.,  will  take  place  on  Thursday.  6th  February, 
ISUa,  at  their  Stores,  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON'S  QUAY. 

Further  particulars  will  be  announced  previous  to  day  of 
Sale.  JAFFRAY  BARCROFT, 

42a,  Great  Brunswick-street. 

Dublin,  23rd  January,  1863. 
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i^AlNT  JOHN  DEALS,  MEMEL  TIMBER, 

J  &c. 

Subscriber  offers  for  Sale 
2S,onn  Pieces  Bright  Spruce  Deals,  Planks,  and  Battens'. 
SOO  Tons  Crown  Mid.  Memel  Timber. 
40         Prime  St.  John  Birch,  large  size. 

WILLIA.M  CARVILL, 
Agent  in  Ireland  for  Messrs.  H.  J.  ENTHOVFN  and 
SON'S  Patent  Yellow  Metal  SHIP  SHEA'l'HING, 
BOLT.S,  NAILS.  \-c. 
Purchasers  supplied  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 
Custom  House  Docks, 

Dutjlin,  ;jlst  January,  1863. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
Sale  of  valuable  Leasehold  Interest  in  large  Yard,  Workshops, 
Stores,  &c. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  INTEREST 

L  in  the  LEASE  of  extensive  Premises,  Yard,  and  newly 
built  Workshops,  Offices,  Stiircs,  and  iSaw  Pits,  which  have 
been  erected  in  a  permanent  and  expensive  manner  <m  the 
newest  and  must  improved  principles,  stabling,  hay  lofts, 
racks  for  8ea.soning  timber,  ami  all  requisite  accommodation 
for  a  contractor  or  builder's  establishment.  These  valuable 
ccmcerns  are  held  by  lease  for  a  term  of  81  years,  with  nearly 
200  feet  in  depth,  and  50  feet  in  width,  subject  to  a  very  low 
rent. 

The  Stock  in  Trade  of  choicest  seasoned  Materials,  Plant, 
&c.,  will  be  given  to  the  Purchaser  at  an  equitable  valuation. 
Aliplicatiou  for  particulars  to  be  made  to 

MICHAEL  CROOKE,  Auctioneer, 
10.  Lower  Ormond-quay. 


MECHANICAL  TOOLS  AND  APPARATUS. 

OOTH'S  ARTIST  WAREHOUSE, 

35,  GOLUEN-LANE,  DUBLIN. 
Established  1769. 
The  Proprietors  keep  in  Stock  every  variety  of  Tool  rcqulrcci 
by  the  various  Trades,  or  fw  the  use  of  Amateurs. 

Flooring  Crimps  and  Lift  Jacks  lent  out  on  hire  at  a  modo- 
rate  rate.  i 

Grindstones,  from  4  to  36inches  diameter,  mounted  to  order. 
N.B. — No  connexion  with  any  other  house. 

A  liberal  Discount  allowed. 

LIDDELL'S  LEVELS  AND  TUBES, 

WHICH  have  been  famed  for  the  last  Fifty 
Y'ears,  to  be  had  retail  from  Dealers  in  Town  and 
Country,  or  from  the  Maker, 

LIDDELL,  OPTICIAN, 
SPIRIT  LEVEL  MANUFACTURER,  AND 
INSTRVMENr  MAKER, 

3,  GltEENSIDE-.STREEr,  EhlNHUI'.GH. 

Instruments  of  all  kinds  made,  cleaned,  or  repaired, 


TO  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  ETC. 
ECONOMIC  METALLIC  ROOFING, 

"  Unequalled  for  Durability,  Cheapness,  and  ease  of  Fixing." 

IIOREVVOOD  &  CO.'S  PATENT  CONTI- 

lll    NUOUS    ROOFING    SHEETS,    of    Galvanized  Iron. 
"  Fire  Proof,"  made  in  all  lengths,  from  50  feet  upwards,  and 
2  feet  wide,  for  the  covering  of  Farm  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  Ont-buildings,  can  be  fixed  with  the  same  rap'dity  and 
ease  as  Felt,  and  at  a  less  "  total  "  cost.    All  particulars  ob- 
tained of  the  Patentees'  Agent  fir  Ireland, 
J.  D.  ASKINS, 
54,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  with  nett  prices  and  instructions  ae  ts 
the  mode  of  fixing  this  material,  sent  free. 

GLAZED  SEWER  PIPES,  PAVING  TILES,  &e. 

HURLFORD  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS. 
DEPor— 58,  TALBOT-.STREET,  DUBLIN, 
(Near  the  Drogheda  Railway  Terminus.) 

PI  RE  BRICKS,   CHIMNEY  CANS, 

-T  VASES,  and  all  articles  of  Fire-Clay  Material,  of  the 
BEST  QUALITY,  always  in  Stock. 

HALF  FAUCET  SEWERAGE  PIPES,  so  much  recom- 
mended. Ground  Fire-Clay,  and  Roman  Cement. 

Prices  moderate. 
D.  M'CULLOCH,  AGENT. 

FERGUSLIE   FIRE-CLAY  'VS'OEKS, 

PAISLEY. 

p LAZED  SEWER  PIPES  (Patent  and 

VJ  Socket),  and  all  Articles  made  of  Fire-clay  of  superior 
quality,  for  Sale  at  tlie  Depot, 

No.  66,  NORTH  WALL-QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

ROBERT  BROWN. 
Also,  DRAIN  PIPES  of  all  sizes  for  Field  DraiBage. 
I^i"  Prices  very  moderate. 
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ADOPTED  VEKY  LAUGELY  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


CiR,  O  G-GI-01^T' S 

PATES\IT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

INODOROUS  FELT,  for  Damp  Walls  and  for  liainp  Fluors  umler  Carpets  and  Floor  Cloths,  also  for  Lininq  Lron  IIocses 
to  LMjualise  tlie  tcinpuratiire.    Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 
PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING,  f'"'  cnveriiK;  Ships'  UottoTiis,  &c. 
DSY  HAI£  FELT,  for  deadening  Sound  and  covevins  Steam  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.,  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat, 

therehv  saving  '25  rEit  cent,  in  Fuel. 


CROGGON   &  CO.. 

ZINC   MERCHANTS  AND  PERFORATORS, 

GALVANISED  TINNED  mON,  and  every  description  of  GALVANISED  IKON  WORK. 

CROGGON  &  CO., 

NOISELESS   ELASTIC  KAMPTULICON, 

OR  INDIA-RUBBER  FLOOR  CLOTH, 
Imperviotis  to  Wet,  Indcstrnctilile  by  Damp,  Soft  to  the  Tread,  and  warm  to  the  Feet,  well  adapted  for  Aisles  of  Cliurches, 
I'ublic  OiBces,  Rooms,  Shops,  ike,  as  well  for  its  comfort  as  extreme  dm'abiUty. 
Best  Quality  Portland  Cement  weighing  lOSlbs.  per  Bushel. 


Samples,  Testimonials,  and  full  particulars,  free,  on  application  to 

2,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool;  or  2,  Lowgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  PRIZE  MEDAL,  AWARDED  1862. 

ESTABLISHED  1744. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  SASH  AND  BLIND  LINES. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CAUPENTEPvS,  AND  BLIND  MAKERS. 
J.  AUSTIN,  Manufacturer  of  the  above  articles,  particularly  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  ol  the  Trade  to  his 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH-LINES, 

of  which  he  is  now  making  four  qualities,  and  he  strongly  recommends  that  in  all  cases  they  should  be  purchased  hi  preference 
to  the  PATENT  LINES  made  from  Jiite,  which  article  has  neither  the  STRENGTH  nor  the  DURABILITY  of  FLAX, 
consequently  cannot  give  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  consumer. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironmongers,  Merchants,  Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

riTZMAURICE  GAS  WOUKS, 

FOR  MAKING  GAS  FROM  PETROLEUM  OR  OTHER  OILS  AND  COAL  AT  PLKASURE; 
From  as  small  as  Five,  and  up  to  any  number  of  Lights.    In  daily  operation,  from  Eleven  to  Four,  at 

THE  GENERAL  GAS  APPARATUS  DEPOT, 

218,  GREAT  PORTLAND-STREET,  LONDON,  W., 

James  Copcott,  Manager. 

PRIZE  MEDAL— INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIO.V,  STAND  6159. 

MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  SLOW  COM- 
BUSTION  STOVE.  This  Stove  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  \''nrmiug  by  Hot  Water,  and  an  excellent  Aid  in  Ven- 
tilation. 

It  will  burn  in  Churches  from  Satur- 
day till  Sunday  Evening,  without  atten- 
tion during  the  hours  of  worship.  In 
halls  will  burn  day  and  night  for  weeks, 
with  little  care.  Capable  of  warming 
a  large  apartment  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  cost  of  Threepence ;  and 
deserving  of  special  attention,  because 
of  its  safety,  liealthfulness,  dui'abiUty, 
and  extreme  siinjilicity. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Inventors  and  JIaUers. 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  STABLE  FIT- 
TINGSand  HARMLESS  LOOSE  BOXF.S. 
MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  IRON  COW-HUUSE  FITTINGS 
and  IRON  PIGGEItlES. 
These  Inventions  are  con- 
fidently recommended  as 
possessing  numerous  ad- 
vantages not  to  be  found 
in  anything  hitherto  made. 

At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety at  Leeds,  MUS- 
GRaVE,  BROS.,  received 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  and  two  awards  of  •'  highly  commended ;" 
being  the  only  prizes  conferred  on  any  competitor  in  this 
class. 


MUSGRAVE.  BROTHERS,  Ann-street  Ironworks,  Belfast. 


THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

X     P.KNTliRS,  MATnElIATICAL  DeAWINQ  iKSTKmiENTS,  SCALES, 

Rules,  Tapr.s,  T  Squares,  &c- 

.JOHN  ARCHBUTT,  20,  Westminster  Bridge  Road.  Lam- 
beth, near  Astley's  Theatre,  respectfully  calls  attention  to 
his  Stock  of  the  above  articles,  manufactured  by  superior 
workmen.  The  prices  will  be  found  considerably  lower  th  in 
ever  charged  for  articles  of  similar  quality.  An  illustrated 
price  list  forwarded  free  on  application.  8  inch  Dumpy  Level 
complete,  6  guineas;  10-iuch  ditto,  8  guineas;  14-inrh  ditte, 
10  guineas;  with  compass,  1  guinea  each  extra.  Best  .5-liich 
Theodolite,  divided  ou  Silver.  IS  guineas. 


17  IT  Z  P  A  T  RICK    AND     MOLLO  Y, 

i.  MONUMENTAL  AND  STONE-CUTTING 

E.STABLISHMENT, 
PROSPECT,  OLASNEVIN,  DUBLIN. 
Monuments,  Tombs,  and  Head-stones  executed  in  best  stj'le, 
and  with  despatch,  on  most  moderate  terms.    Orders  at- 
tended to  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  shortest  notice. 


D 


®iis,  Colours,  C'Muss,  ttc 

UBLIN  STAINED  GLASS  WORKS.— 

MESSRS.  BARFF  and  CO.  (who  have  executed  the 
Rossmorc  Te,slinioni;d  Window  in  Mouaghan  Church,  and  who 
are  engaged  on  the  Stained  Glass  for  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
1  lublin),  give  designs  and  estimates  for  Stained  Glass  Win- 
dow!!, and  for  Lead  Lights  in  Cathedrals,  and  other  kinds  of 
Glass,  plain  and  tinted. 
Wouics—PO ITER'S- ALLEY,  MARLBOHOUGII-STREET. 

INDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  Houses, 

Out-OfHces,  Conservatories,  &c.,  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Plate  Glass  Mirroi-s. 

MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  AEE  BUILDING. 

THE   MESSRS.    M'ANASPIE,  PLAIN 

J.  and  Oi'namental  Stucco  Plasterers,  Scagliolaand  Statuary 
Artists,  Asphalte  Workers,  take  contracts  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  can  refer  to  a  few  amongst  the  many  works  they 
have  recently  done: — Messrs,  Blum,  Brothers,  Merchants, 
Nassau-street;  Mr.  West,  China  .Merchant,  Dawson-street ; 
the  late  Mr.  Michael  Smith,  Merchant.  Copper-alley;  Mr. 
Farrell's  (Merchant  and  Manufacturer)  Establisliment,  Fisli- 
amhk-street;  Mr.  Ryan's,  Mount-street;  and  other  works  of 
various  kinds.  They  also  take  likenesses  both  from  the 
Living  and  the  Dead. 

They  are  the  only  House  in  Ireland  who  have  received 
Thirteen  Premium  Medals,  and  taken  out  Twenty-three 
Patents  for  works  of  Art,  Trade  and  Manufacture,  connected 
with  their  own  line  of  business. 

Tliey  have  a  great  variety  of  Ornaments  suited  for  Interior 
and  Exteiior  Decorations. 

31,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  QUARRY- 
MEN,  ETC. 

}?VERY  description  of  Shovels,  Sledges, 
J    Hammers,  Picks,  Steel,  Crab  Winches,  Pullet  Blouk.s, 
Chain;  Mason's,  Smith's,  and  Workmen's  Tools  of  all  kinds. 

THOMAS  HENSHAV/  &  CO., 

Hardware  .Mkrch.^nts  am>  ,\Ianufactdreii.3, 
5,  CHRIST  CHURCH  PLACE, 

81,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET.  DUBLIN. 


]7CCLESIASnCAL,   PALATIAL,  AND 

Lj  DOMESTIC  STAINED  GLASS  ami  MURAL  DECO- 
R.\T10N,  in  all  its  variations  of  periods,  embraeini;-  Heraldic 
Blazonry,  Illuminated  Tablet.?,  r.ras,ses.  Frescoes,  aiul  Stained 
Glass  Windows,  as  Memorials  or  otherwise. 

At  Mr.  WARRINGTON'S  West  Central  Establishment,  43, 
lI\RT-sTREEr,  Bloomsbury -square,  London,  opposite  Mndlc's 
Library,  where  may  bo  had  Mr.  Warrington's  "History  of 
StuiTied  Glass." 


TO  COACH  nUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 
CHARLES  TURNER  &  SON'S 

London  Superior 

VARNISHES  FOR   COACH  PAINTING 

V  and  HOUSE  DECORATING  PURPOSES  in  all  sized 
Packages.  Also 

innoTSON's  improved  oak  stain. 

For  imparling  to  New  Deal  the  appearance  of  Oak,  and  to 
New  Oak  the  appe;irance  of  Antiquity. 

The  Stain  (with  the  proper  varnish,  if  required),  of  three 
shades — Light,  Middle,  and  Dark — i.s  sold  in  Bottles  at  Gd., 
Is.,  and  2s.  each,  or  bv  the  Ciallou,  at  10s. 

BOILEAU  &  BOYD, 
WHITE  LEAD  AND    COLOR  STEAM  MILLS, 
91,  y2,  U3,  BRIDE  STltEEf,  DUBLIN 
iSole  Agents  for  Ireland). 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  beJiad  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  s!iiiiiie<l  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORRE  akd  SON,  Airents  for  Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 

PLATE  GLASS,  Pier  &  Chimney  Glasses, 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  Silvered;  and  all  sizes,  Sil- 
VEiiED  and  Unsilverko,  for  miiTors,  sashes,  and  shop  fronts. 
WALTER.  BURKE, 
91  AND  93,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET. 


MANNIN'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drug, 
Oil,  Colohr,  and  Glass  Wareiiousk, 

2,  GREAT  BltUNSWICK-STREET. 
(.near  D'Olier-street.) 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  kinds. 

N.  B.— Every  article  is  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 
price. 

EW  ROOM  PAPERS. — Prime  value  and 

endless  Varietv.  at 
M'MASTER'S,  11,  PARLIAMENT-STRFET. 

ROOM   PAPERS  in  great  variety,  from 
3Jd.  per  dozen  upwards. 
Plate,  Sheet  and  Crown  Glass,  White  Lead,  Oil.s,  Co- 
lours, and  Brushes. 

WILLIAM  HARRIS, 
100,  IHDDLE  ABHEY-STI'.EET,  DUBLIN. 

WINDOW  GLASS. 
17  JACKSON  supplies  British  Plate,  Patent 

Plate,  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate,  Crown,  Sheet,  Horlicul- 
tural,  Ornamental,  Coloured,  Photogi-aphic,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  GLASS,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  terms. 
Lists  of  Pi-ices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  32,  LOWER  OR.MOND-QUAY,  Duulin.  

WINDOW  GLASS.  —  Gentlemen, 
Beilder.s,  and  the  Pi  blic  are  informed  they  can  be 
supplied  with  PLATE,  SHEET,  and  CROWN  GLASS,  on 
very  reduced  Terms,  at 

SALMON,  RICE,  AND  CO.'S 
Old  Established  Plaster  of  Paris  Manufactory,  Roman  and 
Portland  Cement,  Mastic,  and  Keene's  Cement,  at 
No.  3,  ANGLESEA-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 

CISTERNS. 
Friim    .id.  per  g»l,  WjU 


.;:m!mmm 

i 


MADE  TO  ANT  SHAPE 
OB  SIZE  REQUIBED. 


MANtlFACnTTEED  BY 

TUPPEH  &  COMPANY, 

61*.  MOOROATF.  STREEP,  LONuOV,  EC. 
Galvanized  or  Lead  ^ei  vio.-  Pi  I.e.  Braw  11*11  Valves  Bib  Cock«,  *«. 
Trices  dfliverert  'n  Lnmion, 
N.B  A  Discount  to  tlie  T™le.  BuildGra,  Ac 

T  U  P  P  E  R    AND  COMPANY, 

X  Manufacturers  of 

Patent  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Plain; 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles 
Estimates  and  Drawings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses,  Churclies, 
Roofs,  Sheds,  Stores,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized. 
Merchants   and   Shipper.s  Sl'pplibd. 

Works— LIMEIIOUSE  and  BHtMINGHAJI. 
Offlces— 61.i,  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDO.N' ,  E.C. 
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OF  WHAT  ELEMENTS  SHALL  THE  RE- 
VIVED INSriTUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  CON- 
SIST ? 

E  doubt  that  precipitancy  shall  be  imputed 
to  MS,  if  we  anticipate,  and  dispassionately 
»«  review,  some  important  topics  for  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  charged  with  "  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland  ;'• 
—a  project  which  we  have  the  extreme  satisfaction 
to  chronicle,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  being  an  "  accom- 
plished fact." 

We  hail  with  very  much  pleasure  the  unanimous 
determination  arrived  at,  to  collect  together  the  scat- 
tered frag.nents  of  the  efde  body,  rather  than  at- 
tempt the  formation  of  an  Independent  establishment ; 
ami  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  never  believed  the 
accomplishment  of  the  task  so  undertaken  to  be  an  im- 
practicability, or  to  be  sure  to  be  attended  with  any 
other  r€S«/<  than  success  ;  provided  that  the  basis  were 
spread  over  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  area  than 
hitherto,  and  that  the  "  elements"  of  the  exhumed 
subject  underwent  a  thorough  and  Judicious  modifl- 
cation. 

As  yet,  the  reorgani>fation  committee  have  done,  or 
could  do  nothing  beyond  mere  formal  preliminaries  ; 
for  it  would  be  ungracious  for  them  to  move  definitely 
until  the  gentlemen  previously  holding  office  under  the 
Institute — were  c.immunicated  with.  This,  we  know, 
Itas  been  done  at  the  e.irliest  opportunity,  and  the 
proceedings,  of  the  committee,  together  with  those  of  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  original  Institute, 
are  of  a  highly  cheering  character. 

Before  reviewing  them,  and  otlier  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  the  neiv  Institute,  let  us  digress  a  moment 
to  take  a  passing  retrospective  glance  at  the  old  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  its  last  meeting,  in  the  mid- 
summer of  1857.  We  find  that  It  consisted  of  about 
twenty -Jioe  fellows  and  a  dozen  associates,  whose  joint 
subscriptions  constituted  an  annual  revenue  (exclu- 
sive of  life  members'  compositions  of  ten  guineas 
e^ch)  of  little  over  £60 — assumin;/  thxt,  all  hud  paid 
up  punctually.  The  fellows  comprise  1  architects  of 
"  good  repute"  and  in  established  practice,  exclusively; 
and  among  the  assiciates  were  some  civil  engineers, 
practising  as  such,  also  a  few  county  surveyors; 
besides  one  eminent  sculptor,  one  highly  respected 
organ  builder,  and  some  others  whose  avocations  are 
not  intelligibly  defined. 

Builders,  contractors,  and  huilding  surveyors,  were 
excluded  from  admission. 

It  must  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  resources  of  the 
old  Institute  commercially  as  regarded  numbers — and 
consequently  as  regarded  the  annual  income  of  the 
establishment — were  very  limited  indeed;  but  this 
was  not  the  greatest  misfortune  to  be  deplored,  for, 
unhappily  the  sphere  of  operations  was  more  limited 
still ;  the  members  (with  few  exceptions)  seldom  or 
ever  honouring  the  meetings  with  their  presence, 
much  less  contributingany  useful  communication  that 
coidd  be  recorded  in  the  transactions,  or  might  elicit 
an  interesting  and  instrnctive  discussion. 

Briefly,  they  were  admitted  delinquents  in  the  non- 
performance of  the  several  professions  to  which,  on 
election,  as  members,  they  solemnly  subscribed,  viz., 
"  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  civil  archi- 
tecture; to  the  promotion  and  facilitating  of  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  in  the  various  arts  and 
sciences  connected  therewith;  to  the  found.ition  of  a 
Library  and  Museum  ;  to  the  establishment  of  a 
correspondence  with  scientific  men  in  other  countries  ; 
to  enquiring  and  obtaiiiingof  information  on  said  art ; 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  uniformity  and  respecta- 
bility of  practice  in  the  profession." 

Wo  now  proceed  to  enquire,  what  is  meant  by  this 
"broader  ba3i3"term  (applied  in  the  recent  resolution 
of  the  old  Co\incil)  to  the  revived  and  re-constituted 
Institute  of  Architects? 


Is  it  that  the  restriction  specially  referred  to  shall 
be  removed  ;  that  there  shall  be  no  more  prejudiced 
exclusion  from  this  assembly,  of  honourable  men 
pursuing  honourable  occupations,  akin  to  those  of  the 
architect  himself,  and  forming  an  indispensably  essen- 
tial portion  thereof? 

We  believe — nay,  we  Icnow — that  it  is  ;  we  know 
that, — at  least,  as  so  far  ascertained — ^the  opinion  is 
general,  that  the  hitherto  customary  professional  ex- 
clusiveness  should,  to  an  extent,  belaid  aside;  that 
the  practical  man  and  the  art  workman,  whose  pri- 
vate character  shall  be  unimpeachable,  and  whose 
skill  may  have  earned  for  him  a  worthy  position,  shall 
be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

And  this  "element"  loe  regard  as  one  pre-eminently 
calculated  to  ensure  complete  success  in  the  revival  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  effect  an  increased  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  mission. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  re- 
spective occupations  of  "  Architect"  and  "  Builder" — 
closely  allied  as  they  are  in  some  respects,  while  widely 
difi^ering  in  others — is  such,  that  there  must  be,  from 
prudential  motives,  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  o^ 
calumnious  aspersions  by  the  public,  some  line  of  de- 
demarcation  drawn  within,  as  well  as  without,  the 
walls  of  the  Institute. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  Institute  of  Architects 
in  Ireland,  Irish  architects  of  locus  standi,  coupled 
with  those  not  "  of  the  soil,"  but  who  by  assSciations 
have  become  naturalised  thereto,  miist  be  the  govern- 
ing powers;  as  well  as,  should  native  builders  be  of 
their  own  "  Builders'^Association," — which  we  should 
only  be  too  happy  to  find  prosperous  and  in  good 
working  order; — but  it  does  not  necessarily  result  that, 
either  oree  or  the  oi/ie;- should  selfishly  exclude  from 
participation  in  the  interest  and  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  proceedings  of  their  body,  those  who 
are  not  directly  connected  therewith,  but  who  are  by 
character  of  avocation  in  indirect  affiliation. 

In  connection  with  this  head  we  may  remark  that, 
since  the  period  above-named,  although,  of  course,  death 
has  in  some  respects  thinned  the  elder  ranks  of  the 
profession,  there  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  a  very 
considerable  acquisition  of  practitioners,  who  are  quite 
eligible  for  membership  of  the  first  grade  ;  and  there 
are  also  numerous  juniors  and  others  in  the  pursuit 
of  occupations  more  or  less  connected  with  architec- 
ture as  an  art  and  as  a  science,  who  would  worthily 
fill  their  proper  places  in  the  proposed  Institute. 

The  election  of  all  miw  members — whether  archi- 
tects, as  fellows  or  members,  or  builders,  as  associate 
members  respectively,  will,  of  course,  be  by  ballot ; 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  many  highly  respectable 
builders,  both  local  and  provincial,  we  can  reckon  on 
there  being  an  important  draft  of  associate  members 
who  shall  pass  that  ordeal,  and  whose  presence  will 
be  an  acquisition. 

And,  again,  would  not  the  Institute  derive  consider- 
able advantage  from  the  presence  and  the  valuable 
assistance  of  those  gentlemen  now  so  well  known  as 
eminent  building  surveyors,  and  most  intimately 
identified  with  almost  every  important  public  or  pri- 
vate undertaking.  We  should  likewise  regard  a 
junior  class  of  membership  for  architects'  pupils, 
draughtsmen,  &c.,  as  a  very  necessar//  "  element." 

We  next  come  to  ootisider  the  all-important,  per- 
haps the  most  vital  "  element,"  viz.,  the  proposed 
official  management  of  the  Institute. 

There  is  no  need  of  reminder  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  scientific  or  artistic  institutes 
generally  of  the  paramount  importance  to  be  attached 
to  the  judicious  selection  of  properlv  qualified  and 
energetic  officers,  from  the  highest  occupant  of  that 
object  of  ambitious  dignity — the  presidential  chair — 
to  the  le.ss,  nominally — but  not  one  whit  lees  virtually 
important — Secretary.  Recurring  to  the  constitution 
of  the  old  Institute,  we  find  that  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  was  patroness;  that  the  president  vvas  a  re- 
spected nobleman — a  most  noble  marquess  (Clan- 
ricarde) — who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  his  position  in  an  honorary  manner  to  all 
intents  and  |}urposes  ;  that  in  his  invariable  (but,  no 
doubt,  unavoidal)Ie)  ab.sence,  one  or  other  of  the  three 
vice-presidents  was  assumed  to  act  as  his  deputy. 
Whether  in  the  course  of  proceedings  that  was  or  was 
not  the  fact  we  are  not  disposed  now  to  enquire. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  dictate  a  course  of  proceeding 
to  the  committee  or  the  council,  but  we  ask  permission 
here  to  ventilate  a  suirgestion,  that  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  the  architectural  profession  paying  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  merits,  to  the  enlightened 
faculties,  and  the  art-enrouraging  characteristics  of 
the  distinguished  iiobleman  who  viceregally  presides 


over  this  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  is  now 
aff'orded  bj'  respectfully  tendering  to  his  Excellency 
the  Vice-Patronahip  of  the  revived  Institute.  We 
believe  that  his  Excellency's  exalted  ofiicial  position 
would  preclude  a  nearer  connection  even  with  an 
Art  Institute. 

Who  shall  say  that  such  "an  element,"  if  by  cour- 
teous condescension  it  be  procurable,  will  fail  to  prove 
a  most  invaluable  acquisition  ? 

Changes  in  both  the  offices  of  presidential  and 
vice-presidential — must  also,  owing  to  vacancies  by 
deatli,  as  a  necessity  take  place.  Who,  then,  shall 
be  the  new  president  ?  Who  shall  be  elected  vice- 
pi  esident  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Papworth  ? 

To  the  former  question  we  are  disposed  specially  to 
supply  the  answer,  that  the  President  should  be  a 
member  of  the  profession  of  architecture,  and  not  an 
outsider,  however  noble  in  birth,  "in  intellect,  or 
infinite  in  faculties."  The  office  is  one  which  every 
architect  within  the  ranks  may,  with  laudable  am- 
bition, aspire  to  fill  in  his  turn.  Why  not  then  leave 
it  open  for  the  competition  of  those  best  qualified  to 
occupy  it?  It  might  be  invidious  for  tis  to  parti- 
cularise the  gentleman  whom  we  believe  to  be,  by  his 
high  professional  position,  by  his  social  status,  by  his 
educational  attainments,  by  his  demeanour,  and,  in  a 
word,  by  his  toule  ensemble,  a  most  eligible  candidate 
for  an  honour  which,  we  doubt  not,  if  conferred,  will 
be  accepted  and  maintained  with  becoming  dignity  ;  ■' 
so  we  refrain,  and  leave  the  choice  completely  to  the. 
good  taste  and  the  discrimination  of  the  members 
themselves. 

With  reference  to  the  latter  question,  we  desire  to 
address  ourselves  more  specially  and  more  individually. 
A  few  years  since,  and  subsequent  to  any  election  of 
officers  of  the  old  Institute,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  architectural  department  of  a  certain 
public  board  iu-Ireland,  whereby  a  gentleman  pre- 
viously bidding  a  second  (or  perhaps  third)  po.sition 
therein  was  translated  to  a  first,  which  he  still 
worthily  maintains  with  advantage  to  the  public,  and 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  tliose  with  whom 
in  the  pursuit  of  most  responsible  duties,  he  is  thrown 
in  connt-ction.  This  gentleman'  held  the  post  of  an 
Honorary  secretary  to  the  old  Institute  in  conjunction 
with  a  professional  brother — the  extent  of  whose 
official  responsiliiliiies  in  tlie  public  service  have  also 
since  been  materi.dly  enhanced — but  we  apprehend 
that  it  will  be  admitted  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  higher  position  in  the  neio 
Institute,  and  that  the  vacancy  on  the  Vice-presiden- 
tial list  ought  to  be  filled  by  him.  If  this  be  not 
strictly  a  new  "element,"  we  must  submit  that  it  is 
at  least  portion  of  "  a  judicious  modification."  Seven 
members  of  council  will  also  have  to  be  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  regime,  but  the  extension  of 
that  number  may  form  a  subject  for  the  future  con- 
sideration of  the  members.  Tlie  treasiu'ersliip  and 
auditorship  will,  we  apprehend,  remain  as  at  present, 
and  no  more  desirable  a[i|iointments  could  be  made.  . 

Touching  the  office  of  "secretary,"  we  find,  on 
reference  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  old  Institute,  that 
that  body  was  not  en  regie  in  having  honorary  secre- 
tarie*  at  all.  Section  ill.  distinctly  says  that  "the 
olficers  of  the  Royal  Institute  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, three  vice-presidents,  and  one  secretary,  who, 
with  seven  other  members,  shall  form  a  council  for 
the  direction  and  management  of  its  affairs."  Will 
this  rule  be  altered  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  council  meeting  on  Fridaj'  last,  deciding 
"  that  a  paid  assistant  secretary  be  appointed  who 
shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  honorary  secre- 
tary ?" 

For  what  purpose  are  both  an  honorary  and  an 
assistant  secretary  required  ? 

The  office  of  secretary  (be  it  honorary  or  other- 
wise) is  a  most  e.s.sential  "element"  in  the  constitution 
of  this  body,  and  anything  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment merits  most  serious  deliberation. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  that,  by 
a  mutually  beneficial  arrangetneiit  with  kindred  so- 
cieties, (suggested  by  the  present  honorary  secretary 
to  the  re-organization  committee,  and  conductor  of 
this  journal,)  a  never-failing  supply  of  "  papers"  or 
other  communications  of  interest  will  most  probably 
be  ensured  ;  ami  even  already  have  some  tangible 
steps  to  that  much  desired  end — a  modified  "  element" 
truly — been  taken.  Likewise  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  library  and  museum  has  a  practical 
beginning  been  made  by  the  same  gentleman,  who, 
heads  the  list  himself  by  a  donation  of  twelve  valuable 
volumes,  and  earnestly  solicits  the  profession  and  the 
trade  tofollow  his  example.  We  much  mistake  their 
character  if  the  response  will  be  other  than  hearty 
and  immediate. 

There  are  many  topics  connected  with  the  ele- 
mentary constitution  of  the  revived  Institute  still 
remaining  untreated,  to  which  wo  desired  to  refer,  but 
the  space  at  our  command  forbids  it  at  present.  We 
shall,  liowever,  in  carefully  chronicling  with  each 
issue  the  progress  of  this  movement,  take  occasion  to 
express  07ir  opinion  (at  least)  thereupon,  and  further 
the  proceedings  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
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THE  ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL  RESTORA- 
TION CONTROVERSY. 
Convinced  that  the  duty  of  a  journalist  shall  have 
been  completely  performed  in  spirit  of  fair  play  to  all 
parties  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  a  coutro- 
versy,  when  the  pages  of  his  publication  have  been 
thrown  open,  at  sufficient  length,  to  admit  of  a  thorough 
argument  on  all  salient  points,  we  determine,  with  in- 
sertion of  the  following,  to  bring  thequestions  involved 
under  the  above  head  to  a  close. 

This  controversy,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  origi- 
nally arose  by  reason  of  a  lengthened  letter  addressed 
to  us  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  embodying  a  series  of  excep- 
tions to  our  own  editorial  remarks  on  wliat  we  believed 
(and  still  believe  to  be)  very  hasty  and  ill-judged  con- 
chisions  by  the  Ecclesiologist,  as  well  as  an  unquali- 
fied attack  on  the  restorer  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
builders  and  the  workmen  employed,  as  also  on  a 
morning  contemporary's  favourable  view  of  the  work 
quoted  by  us.  Having  given  place  to  the  one  docu- 
ment, we  conceived  that  we  should  in  justice  insert 
all  rejoinders ;  and  having  now  done  so,  we  feel 
assured  that  our  general  readers  will  coincide  with  us, 
that  to  prolong  the  controversy  would  tend  to  no  salu- 
tary purpose  whatever. 

As  promised  in  the  editor's  programme  for  current 
series,  early  illustrations  of  the  work,  as  executed  under 
Mr.  Guinness'  direction,  shall  be  given  (being  hitherto 
prevented  by  reason  of  tlie  scatfoldiug  and  hoarding 
rendering  the  taking  of  a  perfect  photograph  imprac- 
ticable) but  uo  reference  thereto  which  can  possibly 
re-open  the  controversy  on  the  questions  already 
treated  will  be  admitted. — Ed.  D.  B. 

(From  the  Ecclesiologist  for  February.) 

As  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  the 
EXPUESsio.NS  of  regret  which  we  felt  bound  to  ex- 
press' at  the  licence  which  the  munificent  restorer  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  had  given  to  the  fancies  of 
workmen,  from  hii  unwillingness  to  employ  a  com- 
petent architect,  has  given  rise  to  a  brisk  controversy 
in  the  effervescent  capital  of  the  Irish  nation.  We 
find  ourselves  arraigned  by  the  Dublin  Buir.DER, 
which  came  across  our  article  (copied  in  the  Oxford 
Herald,  we  suppose,  without  acknowledgment),  and 
att:icked  us  accordingly  under  that  alias ;  while  the 
work  finds  another  wnrm  defender  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  which  shows  its  competency  to  deal  with 
ecclesiological  questions  by  emitting  the  extraordinary 
proposition,  that — 

"  The  general  view  to  he  obtained  from  the  cemetery  would 
be  very  fine  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  tlie  building  wliich 
lias  been  erected  at  tlie  eastern  end,  on  the  site  where  ihe  lady 
chapel  stood.  Tlie  material  alteration  of  this  buildini;,  if  nut 
its  removal,  would  be  most  desirahle.  The  apex  of  its  roof 
interferes  with  thi^  flve-Iiglit  window  in  the  sanctuary.  Other 
portions  also  interfere  willi  the  aisles,  while  its  presence  mars 
to  some  extent  tlie  general  harmony  of  the  exterior  of  the 
cathedral. " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  explain  that  the 
"  building "  is  architecturally  the  veritable  Lady 
Chapel,  most  accurately  restored  by  Carpenter,  to 
serve  as  the  chapel  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  as  well 
as  chapter  house. 

Our  defence  has  been  taken  up  in  the  Dublin 
Builder  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  well  known  as  the 
champion  of  ecclesiological  principles  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  architect  of  the 
large  church  of  St.  Dominick,  in  Dublin,  as  well  as 
the  completion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of 
Armagh. 

The  Duultn  Builder  so  thoroughly  establishes — 
while  it  attempts  to  refute — our  charge  against  the 
workmen,  of  having  composed  the  capitals  ad  libitum,, 
that  we  prefer  giving  its  own  unadorned  eloquence  to 
quoting  Mr.  McCarthy's  exposure  of  the  defence  : — 

"  The  next  piiint  of  attack  is  directed  not  only  against  Mr. 
Guinness,  but  against  the  builders  and  their  workmen,  fur  tlie 
latter  being  allowed  '  to  follow  their  own  fancies  in  the  foliaged 
capitals.'  To  that  statement  we  (Publin  Boilokp.)  can  reply, 
from  personal  knowledge,  that  where  it  was  practicable  to  re- 
produce faitlifully  the  original  capitals,  it  was  done,  by  the  aid 
of  photography  (which  was  extensively  employed  in  every  de- 
partment of  these  wmks),  and  where  not  so,  the  workmen 
were  required  tu  model  the  new  caps  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  style  of  the  others  throughout;  although,  of  course,  per- 
mitted to  design  the  disposition  of  the  foliage — a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding adopted  from  time  immemorial,  and  never  more 
generally  than  it  is  at  the  present  day." 

If  the  consequent  mischief  were  not  so  serious,  we 
conld  afford  a  very  hearty  laugh  at  the  grotesque 
contidence  involved  in  turning  loose  a  lot  of  stone- 
cutting  workmen  into  an  old  cathedral,  unchecked  by 
any  architect,  with  a  "requirement"  to  be  "strict," 
diluted  with  a  "permission"  to  "design"  all  the 
points  upon  which  hinged  the  difference  between  good 
work  and  bad  work. 

With  regard  to  the  work  in  general,  we  are  com- 

*  This  is  some  of  our  learned  confemporari/'s  "  unadorned 
eloquence;"  express  an  expression!  {vide  Murray's  Grammar 
oa  tautology.; 


pelled,  with  much  regret,  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to 
the  strictures  which  Mr.  McCarthy  embodies  in  his 
letter  to  the  Dublin  Builder.  The  intelligence  that 
the  parcloses  of  Notre  Dame  are  to  be  copied  is  new  to 
us.  No  one  who  has  come  in  the  least  degree  under 
he  influence  of  analytical  architecture,  and  who 
knows  the  two  buildings,  can  fail  to  realize  the  entire 
discrepancy  in  spirit  between  the  purely  Early  French 
style  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  as  purely  Biberno- 
Anglicaa  feeling  of  St.  Patrick's.  Such  an  alliance 
must  break  down  from  incompatibility  of  temper. 

[Here  follows  a  long  extract  from  Mr.  McCarthy's 
letter  in  the  Dublin  Buildar,  unnecessary  to  repro- 
duce.] 

In  conclusion  we  have  but  to  reiterate  most  truth- 
fully and  most  earnestly  our  very  deep  regret  that  we 
should  have  to  speak  in  any  terms  but  those  of  un- 
measured laudation  of  so  magnificently  munificent  a 
work  as  Mr.  Guinness's  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Having  to  criticize  it  at  all  is  about  the  most  painful 
duty  which  our  allegiance  to  ecclesiological  and  archi- 
tectural principle  has  ever  devolved  upon  us. 

[Previously  to  announcing  tliis  conclusion  we  had 
been  requested  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  state  that,  if  the 
author  of  the  letter  in  our  last  number,  signed  "  An 
Architect,"  would  favour  him  (Mr.  McC.)  with  his 
name,  a  reply  to  the  statements  and  mw-statements 
of  tlie  former  would  be  given,  but  Mr.  McCarthy  de- 
clines to  notice  any  anonymous  writer.    Ed.  D.  B.] 

Now  hear  what  a  very  eminent  ecclesiological  archi- 
tect, practising  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  an  admitted 
"  representative  of  his  class,"  and  one  whose  sym- 
pathies Mr.  M'Carthy  doubtless  expects  would  be 
fully  enlisted  on  his  views  of  the  question,  sa}'3: — 

"  With  regard  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  I  ought 
to  know  something  about  it,  inasmuch  as  that  I 
made  drawings  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  building. 
I  have  a  notion  that  both  parties  are  right  ;  I  know 
"  Poor  Carpenter's  so-called  restoration  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  is  bad,  totally  unlike  what  it  was;  the 
masonry  and  horrid  little  bricky  dressings  have  not 
A  TRACE  OF  the  ORIGINAL,  and  the  general  drawings 
which  I  have  carefully  looked  over,  appeared  to  me  a 
design  for  a  Yorkshire  Church,  from  "  Sharpens 
Parallels,"  and  certainly  not  a  restobation  of 
St.  Patrick's." 

A  subsequent  communication  which  we  give  here- 
under was  addressed  to  us  by  the  same  author. 

Sir, — The  restoration  of  the  principal  church  in 
this  country  cannot  be  without  interest  to  those  who 
have  any  regard  for  its  ancient  time-marks.  Often,  in 
years  gone  by,  have  I  admired  this  venerable  pile, 
tottering,  it  is  true,  yet  still  in  its  sere  old  age,  bear- 
unmistakeablc.  evidences  of  its  once  manly  beauty; 
but,  alas!  truly  "  the  light  of  other  days  is  faded,  and 
all  its  glories  past." 

The  original  buildings  at  the  east  end  have  all  been 
ruthlestly  swept  away,  and  the  so-called  "  Poor 
Carpenter  "  restorations,  that  were  at  that  time  com- 
menced, did  not,  most  certainly,  evince  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  ori- 
ginally executed.  We  have  a  reproduction  of  the 
class  of  work  seen  in  those  wretchedly-executed 
churches  one  often  stumbles  on  in  London,  with  small 
regular  white  brick-like  dressings,  and  masonry  to 
correspond,  all  having  a  most  meagre  and  artificial 
appearance.  Those  who  recollect  the  broad  and  free 
masonry  of  this  murdered  friend  of  our  youth  will 
agree  with  me,  and  not  regret  that  the  modernized 
restoration,  designed  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  the  entire, 
was  not  at  that  time  carried  out.  I  then  carefully 
examined  the  drawings  for  it,  and  they  certainly  ap- 
peared to  me  to  show  rather  a  design  for  a  new 
church  than  a  faithful  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  reminding  one  exceedingly  of  the  old 
Yorkshire  churches,  as  shown  in  "  Sharpe's  Parallels." 

It  is,  indeed,  not  a  pleasing  task  to  say  a  single 
word  in  disparagement  of  the  most  munificent  resto- 
ration now  in  progress.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  works  since  its  commencement,  but  two 
things  admitted  by  its  advocates  make  me  tremble, 
— one,  not  alone  the  restoration  of  those  wretched 
pinnacles,  but  the  actual  defence  of  the  fact — and  the 
other,  the  blocking  out  of  the  interior  walls  to  imitate 
ashlar  work — two  things  for  which  an  apprentice  of 
one  year's  standing  ought  to  be  whipped.  But  I  hope 
I  am  mistaken  as  to  the  general  character  of  this  so 
nobly  conceived  undertaking. 

The  grand  mistake,  no  doubt,  was,  considering  re- 
storation as  "  a  mere  simple  affair,"  not  requiring  the 
intervention  of  an  architect. 

From  my  previous  remarks  it  will  be  said  that  this 
idea  was  not  without  reason,  but  for  some  years  back 
ecclesiological  knowledge,  if  it  has  not  advanced,  has 
become  more  sensible;  and  there  are  in  this  country 
architects  who,  having  carefully  studied  the  buildings 
of  their  own  land,  are  far  better  capable  of  restoring 
them  than  some  imported  "  architect  of  the  ecclesio- 
logical school."   The  poor  restoratioa  of  Limerick 


cathedral  will,  I  think,  fully  bear  me  out  in  this. 
Look  at  the  eastern  triplet,  the  melancholy  reredos, 
and  the  woodwork  of  the  most  common-place  descrip- 
tion. 

In  conclusion  let  me  even  now  respectfully  suggest 
that  some  native  architect,  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Iri.sh  ecclesiastical  buildings,  be  consulted, 
were  it  only  for  a  mere  passing  opinion. 

p.  S. — I  venture  to  hope  that  you,  sir,  in  pursuing 
your  Towns'  Survey  series,  will,  when  in  Limerick, 
step  in  and  examine  "  the  Slater  restoration  features" 
of  the  cathedral.  A  "  Carpenter,"  at  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  and  a  "  Slater,'  at  St.  Mary's,  Limerick, 
appear  to  have  been  about  equally  successful.  Both 
leaders  of  "the  (Anglo)  ecclesiological  school,'  of 
course. 


Sir, — The  replies  to  Mr.  M'Carthy's  letter  relative  to 
the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  published 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Dublin  Builder,  are  very 
far  from  being  satisfactory  ;  indeed  they  have  rather 
tended  to  increase  than  to  allay,  the  painful  feeling  of 
uncertainty  entertained  bj'  many  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  what  yet  remains  of  our  ancient 
buildings,  as  to  the  result  of  Mr.  Guinness's  munificent 
project. 

Something  more  is  snrelj'  required  to  refute  Mr. 
M'Carthy's  statements  than  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  "  everj'  means  have  been  adopted"  (photography 
included)  to  insure  a  faithful  and  accurate  restoration 
of  the  building  "to  its  original  state."  To  test  how 
far  these  confident  assertions  have  been  realized,  per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  refer  consecutively  to  the 
works  that  Mr.  M'Carthy  has  taken  exception  to,  and 
the  counter  statements  in  the  replies  to  his  letter. 

The  first  objection  was  to  the  pinnacles  of  the  side 
buttresses,  and  that  they  are  "  intensely  ugly"  is  ad- 
mitted by  "  An  Architect  ;"  but  it  is  pleaded  in 
justification  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  one 
finished  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carpenter. 
Even  if  this  were  so,  and  Mr.  M'Carthy  subsequently 
states  that  it  is  incorrect  (in  which  my  own  recollec- 
tion bears  him  out),  let  me  ask  is  it  in  conformity 
with  the  repeated  promises  that  the  restoration  was  to 
be  based  on  careful  examination  of  what  remained  of 
the  original  parts  of  the  structure,  yet  it  is  confessed 
that  an  "  intensely  ugly"  modern  pinnacle  has  been 
copied  with  Chinese  precision  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  Carpenter. 

The  next  objection  is  to  the  destruction  of  ihe  corbel 
shafts  at  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  the  substii  ii- 
tion  of  full  length  shafts  to  correspond  with  those 
added  to  the  other  piers.  The  re|ily  of  "An  Archi- 
tect" on  this  point  is  not  at  all  clear,  but  he  seems  to 
admit  what  Mr.  M'Cartliy  condemns,  and  to  deleiid 
it  as  necessary  to  remedy  the  irregularity  of  a  former 
restoration.  Messrs.  Murpliy,  however,  profess  to 
grapple  boldly  with  the  objection,  and  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  denied  that  they  have  done  so,  as  they  slate 
that  it  is  "  simply,  absolutely,  unequivocally  untrue!" 
yet.  I  fear  we  must  rely  on  Mr.  M'Carthy's  statement 
of  what  he  witnessed,  rather  than  upon  such  a 
sweeping,  but  "  unsupported  as.sertion." 

The  next  point  at  issue  is  the  rood  screen.  Mr. 
M'Carthy  asserts  its  undoubted  antiquity  ;  but  in  the 
replies  to  his  letter  it  is  described  as  "  an  unsightly 
modern  structure,"  and  as  a  "  pile  of  rude  masonry." 
The  chief,  if  not  the  only  reason,  however,  for  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  a  rood  screen,  was  what  was 
considered  its  unusual  position.  This  is  utterly  un- 
tenable as  a  reference  to  Mr.  Walcott's  little  work  on 
Church  and  Conventual  Arrangement  will  show  that 
there  is  no  position  that  it  "  should  occupy" — in  fact 
it  stood  nearer  to  the  east  or  the  west  of  different 
buildings,  as  circumstances  dictated,  so  that  in  this 
point  also,  I  think  we  may  adopt  Mr.  M'Carthy's 
opinions,  backed  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Petrie,  and  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
venerable  relic  of  antiquity  has  been  wantonly  de- 
stroyed, unless,  indeed,  that  its  removal  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  case. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  objection  to  the  placing  of  way- 
side crosses  on  the  gables  may  or  may  not  be  well 
founded.  I  do  not  think  that  the  form  is  in  itself 
objectionable,  if  they  are  in  good  proportion,  and 
treated  to  suit  their  position.  As,  however,  there  is 
clearly  no  authority  for  them  existing  in  St.  Patrick's, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  building  that  1  know  of,  may  I 
ask  who  designnd  these  crosses?  or  were  they  left  to 
the  fancy  of  the  workman  who  wrought  them,  per- 
haps aided  by  photographs  of  existing  church-yard 
crosses?  I  fear  the  photographs  would,  in  many  cases, 
be  as  puzzling  to  the  workmen  as  that  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  south  porch  appears  to  have  been  to  "  An 
Architect,"  as  he  treats  Mr.  McCarthy's  ironical  allu- 
sion with  amusing  gravity,  when  he  declares  that  "  in 
truth  he  is  bewildered  in  contemplating  it ;"  but,  seri- 
ously, why  is  it  not  stated  who  designed  the  porch, 
or  was  it  also  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  workmen  who 
built  it  ? 

"  An  Architect"  has,  I  think,  entirely  miscouceired 
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Mr.  McCarthy's  objection  to  the  sham  ashlaring  of 
the  plastering.  What  was  condemned  was  not  the 
kind  of  ashlaring  imitated,  but  the  imitation  of  any 
kind,  which  was  correctly  described  as  a  sham. 

As  to  the  lath  and  plaster  vaulting,  Mr.  McCarthy's 
objection  to  the  trefoil  forjn  introduced  lias  been  met 
by  the  statement  that  Mr.  Carpenter  intended  to  Iiave 
used  it,  and  that,  in  fact,  wliat  remained  of  the  origi- 
nal vaulting  admitted  of  no  other  mode  of  treatment, 
even  if  this  were  admitted  to  be  correct,  did  not  so 
novel  a  feature  require  the  supervision  of  some  one 
who  had  well  studied  so  complex  a  subject.  Mr. 
McCarthy  may  after  all  be  quite  right  in  suggesting 
that  there  were  otlier  ways  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty that  presented  itself  besides  the  one  adopted. 

We  must  all  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  McCarthy  for 
having  called  attention  to  the  suggested  ''  destruction 
or  material  alteration  "  of  the  Lady  chapel  in  time  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  sucli  a  ruthless  act  of  Van- 
dalism, if  indeed  it  were  seriously  contemplated.  If  it 
were  not,  surely  your  correspondents  should  have  re- 
assured the  public  mind  by  a  simple  denial  of  the  in- 
tention to  carry  out  such  a  monstrous  suggestion. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  principal  points  at 
issue,  did  I  follow  the  bent  of  my  inclination  I  would 
not  further  encroach  on  your  space ;  but  portions  of 
the  extraneous  matter  introduced,  I  think,  illustrate 
pretty  clearly  the  architectural  qualifications  as  well 
as  the  good  taste  of  the  restorers  of  St.  Patrick's  ;  be- 
sides it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  who  are  the 
parties  to  the  controversy? 

Of  Blr.  McCarthy  personally  I  know  very  little, 
and  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  or  commu- 
nicating with  him  for  a  long  time,  but  we  all  know 
that,  unaided  by  any  fortuitous  circumstances,  he  has 
won  his  way  to  a  foremost  position  in  the  branch  of 
his  profession  to  which  he  has  chiefly  devoted  his  at- 
tention. The  churches  that  he  has  designed  are  spread 
over  the  land  from  north  to  south,  some  of  them  the 
very  finest  churches  of  their  kind  that  have  been 
erected  in  this  country  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  all  are  correct  and  effective  buildings.  Now,  who 
are  his  antagonists  ?  The  first  in  order  is  your  con- 
temporary, the  Freeman.  But,  alas !  whatever  we 
may  think  of  it  otherwise,  its  architectural  criticism 
cannot  count  for  much.  What  building  has  it  not 
belauded?  from  a  bran-new  Roman  cement 'and  plate 
glass  tavern  to  a  cathedral,  at  the  inauguration  of 
which  its  representative  was  present.  Indeed  it  wouhl 
be  amusing,  if  not  edifying,  to  look  back  to  a  file  of 
the  Freeman  for  some  glowing  descriptions  of  Mr. 
McCarthy's  buildings  at  the  time  of  their  consecration. 

While  ''  An  Architect "  wears  his  visor  down,  his 
standing  in  the  professi<m,  whatever  it  may  be,  can 
add  no  force  to  his  opinions  beyond  their  apparent 
value. 

,/  Messrs.  Blurphy  and  Son  bear  a  high  character  in 
the  building  trade.  I  believe  they  have  been  for 
many  years  lucratively  employed  by  Mr.  Guinness  in 
the  erection  of  work  connected  with  his  e.Ktensive 
establishment;  bnt  have  they  ever  been  engaged 
either  in  tlie  erection  or  restoration  of  a  MediKval 
building,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical  ?  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  they  have  not.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  smaller  (very 
Tudor)  stations  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway,  in  the  county  Kildare,  indeed,  I  believe  the 
restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  is  the  first  extensive  build- 
ing operation  of  any  kind  that  they  have  been  con- 
nected with.  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  best  of  their 
aljility  they  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  Mr.  Guin- 
ness' wishes ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  work  has 
been  substantially  executed  ;  hut  what  reason  is  there 
for  supposing  that  they  are  gii'ted  with  the  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  to  enable  them  to  restore 
faithfully  the  half-obliterated  features  of  the  venerable 
fabric  that  they  have  been  allovved  to  take  down,  and 
reconstruct  without  any  apparent  guidance  or  control  ? 
If  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  their  fitness  for  the 
onerous  task  they  have  undertaken,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  describe  Sir.  McCarthy's  buildings, 
it  must  be  a  very  unfavouralile  one  indeed.  For  in- 
stance, they  say  that  the  columns  of  his  church  in 
Dominick-street  crumbled  under  their  own  weight. 
Is  this  a  wilful  perversion,  or  are  they  so  ill-informed 
of  what  really  did  occur  at  such  an  important  build- 
ing in  their  own  locality?  The  columns  must  have 
been  of  very  unusual  dimensions  and  material  if  the 
statement  was  correct ;  but  although  I  believe  some 
of  the  stones  were  crushed  and  had  to  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  others  better  selected  and  jointed,  the 
columns  not  only  carry  their  own  weight  now  that 
the  building  is  finished,  but  the  clerestory  walls  and 
roof  of  perhaps  the  highest  church  in  Dublin.  Is 
there  not,  too,  an  inconsistency  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  lato  Mr.  Pugin  who  designed  the  church  referred 
to,  and  yet  attributes  to  Mr.  McCarthy  the  failure  of 
the  columns,  and  copying  some  of  the  features  of  the 
building? 

These  statements  are  indeed  unwortliy  of  notice, 
but  they  serve  to  show  what  value  wo  should  attacli  to 
"  unsupported  assertions  "  from  those  engaged  at  the 
restoration  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Messrs.  Murphy's  aaseitions  that  the  church  at 


Irishtown  is  a  reduced  copy  of  St.  George's  church, 
Southwark,  designed  by  Mr.  Pugin,  may  be  taken  as 
a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
I  know  both  buildings  very  well,  and  I  don't  know  a 
single  point  of  resemblance  save  that  they  are  both 
Gothic  churches,  and  that  they  have  triple  roofs 
without  clerestories — a  feature  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  them ;  so  that  if  Mr.  McCarthy  adopted  St. 
George's  for  his  model,  Messrs.  Murphy  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that  he  "  eliminated  every  vestige  of 
the  original,"  from  the  foundation  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle. Their  reference  to  the  damage  done  to  this 
church  b}"  a  storm,  during  its  erection,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  roof  was  blown  off  a  church  near  Clon- 
tarf,  would  have  some  force  if  the  building  was  not 
now  completed  according  to  the  original  plans. 

The  restorers  of  St.  Patrick's  must  have  felt  that 
Mr.  McCarthy's  statements  were  unanswerable,  or 
they  would  not  have  had  recourse  to  the  mode  of  rfply 
adopted,  in  which  they  have  not  hesitated  to  put  for- 
ward statements  that  exhibit — what  they,  with  so 
much  modesty  and  courtesy,  attribute  to  Mr. 
McCarthy — "  astounding  ignorance." 

Mr.  Read's  letter,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  contrasts 
favourablj-  with  the  communication  already  referred 
to;  an.l  although  it  is  very  probable  that  Mr. 
McCarthy's  opinion  of  the  carving  is  correct,  yet  no 
one  can  object  to  Mr.  Read's  defending  it,  as,  no 
doubt,  it  has  been  to  him  and  to  all  his  fellow  work- 
men employed  at  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's,  a 
labour  of  love.  Would,  indeed,  that  they  had  been 
guided  and  directed  by  some  one  qualified  to  realize 
Mr.  Guinness'  magnificent  ideal  of  the  time-honoured 
structure  restored  to  its  original  state ;  then,  indeed, 
there  would  be  no  cause  to  fear,  that  after  all  we  may 
have  only  exchanged  the  old  lamp  for  a  new  one, 
devoid  alike  of  the  vivifying  spirit  of  the  present  and 
the  reflected  lustre  of  the  past.  Trutu. 


Sir,  —  I  trust  your  sense  of  justice  will  induce  you 
to  give  a  hearing  to  one  deeply  interested  in  the  pre- 
sent revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  who,  being 
quite  unconnecied  with  the  architectural  (or  ant/  other) 
profession,  has  no  personal  concern  in  the  matter,  and 
may  therefore  fairly  claim  the  merit  of  imparti  ility. 

Entertaining,  as  I  do,  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr. 
Guimiess  and  the  noble  work  he  has  undertaken,  I 
must  at  the  outset  protest  against  our  judgment  being 
warped  by  our  feelings.  No  amount  of  liberality 
should  exempt  Mr.  Guini'.ess'  reparations  from  legiti- 
mate criticism  ;  and  though  munificence  like  his  must 
disarm  captious  objections,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
slide  fair  and  reasonable  comment. 

In  this  spirit  I  shall  proceed  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  works  now  in  progress  at  St.  Patrick's,  and 
the  letters  on  the  subject  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  your  valuable  journal  ;  endeavouring  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  the  personalities  and  recriminations 
which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  those  letters. 

I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  "An  Architect"  in 
his  denunciation  of  Mr.  Caqienter's  designs  which 
have  been  carried  out  at  the  east  end.  These  appear 
to  deserve  the  praise  almost  universally  bestowed  upon 
them,  as  really  good  and  correct  restorations. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  trefoil  shape  of  the  nave 
vaulting,  1  must  say  that  I  have  failed  to  discover 
anything  at  all  like  it,  either  in  the  nave  of  Lichfield 
cathedral  (where,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, from  the  fact  that  the  clerestory  windows  are 
spherical  triangles),  or  in  any  other  vaulted  church  I 
know  of,  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  there  are  few  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted.  May  not  this  trefoiled 
wall-arch  have  been  only  a  hood-mould  over  a  triplet 
in  the  clerestory?  It  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  this 
form  of  vaulting  that,  if  the  curve  of  the  springers  had 
been  continued,  the  vaulting  would  have  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  clerestory  windows  ;  for  something  of 
this  sort  is  to  be  found  at  Canterbury  and  Lincoln 
cathedrals.  If  the  vault  had  ever  been  built  of  this 
form,  even  "An  Architect"  must  admit  the  construc- 
tion to  have  been  faulty,  for  he  a.sserts  that "  itserved 
to  push  the  original  south  wall  alarmingly  out  of  the 
pej  pendicular,"  and  finally  fell  down  altogether  in  the 
IGih  century.  But  I  must  altogether  question  the 
propriety  of  imitating  in  plaster  the  ancient  stone 
vault.  Had  an  open  timber  roof  been  substituted, 
there  would  have  been  a  gain  in  height  of  some  16ft., 
and  the  awkward  appearance  of  the  west  window,  as 
seen  from  the  choir,  would  have  been  avoided.  I 
know  a  case  in  point.  Ripon  minster  is  now  being 
restored  by  unquestionably  the  first  architect  of  the 
present  day,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  choir  vault, 
which  was  destroyed  many  years  ago  by  the  fall  of 
the  central  spire,  had  been  replaced  in  plaster.  Mr. 
Scott  finding  that  the  walls  will  not  now  bear  a  vault 
of  stone,  rke  the  original,  is  about  to  remove  the 
plaster  ceiling,  and  substitute  a  roof  of  oak,  as  in  the 
nave  of  Ely  cathedral. 

Messrs.  Murphy  boldly  cliallengo  anyone  to  point 
an  example  of  "  the  ruthless  destruction  of  earlier  and 
better  works,"  of  which  one  of  your  correspondents 
accuses  them,  and  they  admit  that  "  if  these  charges 
were  well  founded — in  fact,  if  there  were  even  a  sha- 
dow of  foundation  for  them,"  they  "should  consider 


themselves  open  to  the  reproach  of  vulgar  barbarism." 
This  is  an  unfortunate  admission,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
show. 

The  antiquity  of  part  of  the  organ -screen  (of 
which  no  one  acquainted  wi'  h  the  subject  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt)  is  settled  by  the  testimony  of  i)r. 
Petrie  : — This  has  been  destro>/ed. 

I  must  express  great  surprise  at  "An  Architect" 
asking  such  a  question  as  "  Did  Mr.  M'Carthy  ever 
know  a  rood-screen  to  include  a  transept  with  the 
choir,  as  this  did?  and  if  so,  where?"  Messrs. 
Murphy,  too,  assert  that  it  was  "  not  even  in  the  po- 
sition a  rood-screen  should  occupy."  I  unhesitatingly 
refer  both  to  Winchester  cathedral  and  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  where  not  only  the  transepts,  but  some  bays 
of  the  nave,  are  included  within  the  rood-screens, 
which  remain  in  their  original  position.  But,  let  ma 
ask,  what  was  the  situation  of  the  rood-screen  at  St. 
Patrick's,  if  not  that  it  lately  occupied  ?  It  never 
could  have  been  to  the  east  of  the  transepts,  as,  if 
there,  it  must  have  blocked  up  the  two  stoue  stalls, 
which  are  almost  unique. 

I  must  now  turn  to  those  unhappy  flying  buttresses  ' 
with  their  so-called  Tudor  pinnacles.  I  wonder  that 
none  of  your  correspondents  has  noticed  the  "  rulhle* 
destruction  "  of  a  really  ancient  flying  buttress  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir.  It  was  surmounted  with  a 
crocketted  pinnacle  and  finiai,  and  apparently  (for  it 
was  much  mutilated)  belonged  to  the  14th  century. 
This  has  been  replaced  within  the  past  few  mouths 
by  a  buttress  like  the  others,  the  type  of  which  was 
(as  is  well  known)  not  a  "  design  of  Mr.  Carpenter's, 
executed  under  his  superintendence,"  but  the  work  of 
a  local  builder  some  years  ago.  Why  has  the  earlier 
type  been  discarded  and  destroyed  to  make  way  for 
the  modern  ? 

Bnt  there  is  another  objection  to  these  gigantic  fly- 
ing buttresses  wiiich  has  been  as  yet  unnoliced.  It 
is  that,  as  they  have  no  stone  vault  in  the  choir  to 
support,  they  must  in  time  thrust  in  the  clerestory 
walls.  This  is  no  imaginary  case,  but  one  which  ac- 
tually occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  York  Minster,  and 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  flying  buttresses  from 
the  nave.  These,  too,  at  St.  Patrick's  are  quite  twice 
the  bulk  of  those  which  at  Lincoln  carry  a  stone 
vault  of  -10  leet  span  at  a  height  of  80  feet. 

But  even  supposing  these  "  Tudur"  pinnacles  to  be 
quite  correct  in  their  place  on  the  buttresses,  where,  I 
ask,  is  there  the  slightest  precedent  for  placing  similar 
"  Tudor"  pinnacles  to  flank  the  new  Early  Englisli 
south  porch  ?  1  have  been  told  that  this  was  a  copy 
of  the  glorious  north  porch  of  Salisbury  1  which  is 
simply  absurd. 

But  none  of  your  correspondents  has  asj-et  noticed  ^ 
the  grossest  and  most  inexcusable  instance  of  "  ruth- 
less destruction"  which  has  yet  occurred.  The  four 
western  arches  of  the  nave  on  the  north  side  are 
"late  decorated"  (a. 1).  13G2).  The  clerestory  win- 
dows here  were  cleaily  original ;  of  two  lights,  sur- 
rounded externally  with  a  row  of  "ball-flower" 
ornament,  examples  of  which  are  rare  in  this  country'. 
These  windows  have  been  wilfully  destroyed,  and  re- 
placed with  plain  lancets  like  the  others  in  the  nave — 
thus  (to  use  Messrs.  Murphy's  own  words)  "  totally 
inverting  the  order  of  architectural  chronology,"  by 
placing  a  clerestory  in  the  style  of  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  over  arches  belonging  to  tlie 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  those  who  condemn  the 
stone  carving,  which  seems  to  me  highly  creditable  to 
the  native  woikmen  employed.  It  is  decidedly  unfair 
to  compare  this  "  conventional"  foliage  with  the 
"  natural"  foliage,  at  St.  Saviour's,  for  instance.  Bnt 
even  Mr.  Read  must  admit  that  his  carving  is  far 
behind  what  remains  of  the  thirteenth  centnry  sculp- 
tor's work  in  the  choir  of  St.  Patrick's,  or  the  nave  of 
Christ  Church.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  not  Mr. 
Read  who  is  to  blame  for  this  shortcoming  ;  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  builders,  who  seem  to  have 
e.Kpecfed  him  to  produce  the  deeply  undercut  Early 
English  foliage  from  a  piece  of  stone  only  large  enough 
for  a  plain  moulded  capital,  like  those  in  the  south 
transept. 

It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  defend  IMr.  M'Carthy, 
of  whom  I  know  nothing,  but  in  reply  to  Mr.  Read's 
triumphant  question,  "  Who  ever  saw  a  Gothic  church 
gable  corbelled  out  on  its  apex  (sic)  three  feet  from 
the  face  of  the  wall,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  an 
overtopling  belfry?"  let  me  remark  that  examples 
of  this  are  not  wanting. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  two  eases  well  known  and 
easily  accessible,  viz.,  the  churches  of  St.  Helen  and 
St.  Michael-le-Bellry  at  York,  both  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

1  am  compelled  to  leave  several  points  of  the  re- 
storation, internal  and  external,  unnoticed,  to  avoid 
further  trespass  on  your  valuable  space. 

"  yEoiFICATIO." 


We  quote  the  following  views  of  our  contemporary 
the  Irish  Times:  — 

The  proverb  "  that  two  of  a  trade  never  agree,"  is 
just  now  receiving  a  painful  illustration  of  its  truth 
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on  a  question  of  architecture.  Tlie  jealousy  of  pro- 
fessional architects,  in  England,  is  notorious,  but  we 
li'iped,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  one 
work,  the  glory  of  our  age  and  nation,  whose  munifi- 
cence as  well  as  its  success,  would  have  shamed  into 
silence  the  most  envious,  or  the  most  irascible. 

He  who  stands  for  a  moment  in  the  garden  of  St. 
Patrick's  Deanery,  must  be  entranced  by  the  singular 
Liveliness  of  the  edifice,  rescued  from  ruin,  which 
ri^es  before  him.  We  have  seen  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  English  Cathedrals — including  tlie  marvellous 
York  Minister,  the  gurgeous  shrine  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  castellated  towers  of  Durham.  What  visitor  has 
not  gazed  with  delight  upon  those  wondrous  emana- 
tions of  the  skill  as  well  as  of  the  piety  of  au  ancient 
age  ?  To  have  seen  one  of  those  grand  cathedrals  by 
moonlight,  is  an  eternal  memory.  Yet  we  question 
whether  there  is  any  ecclesiastical  structure  in  Eng- 
land which  can  equal  in  graceful  attractiveness  the 
South  Close  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  as  restored  by 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness.  The  sunlight  and  the 
shadow  playing  on  the  buttresses,  flying  arches,  and 
pinnacles,  produce  efl'ects  which  once  seen  can  never 
be  forgotten,  and  yet  the  eye  of  the  spectator  would 
rest  on  them  for  ever.  He  who  now  stands  at  the 
third  arch  of  the  north  side  of  the  name  and  looks 
down  the  long  vista  of  clustered  columns,  and  of 
arches  receding  into  arches,  and  guiding  the  eye  to 
other  arches  still,  in  labyrinthian  mazes,  must  depart 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  giants  with  fairy  hand:} 
M-lio  wrought  in  the  days  of  our  ancient  builders. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's  was  in  old  days  the 
pi  ide  of  this  metropolis  :  as  restored,  it  is  the  glory  of 
our  nation. 

Few  have  any  idea  of  the  vast  amount  already  ex- 
pended by  Mr.  Guinness  in  his  labour  of  love.  On 
last  Saturday  night  (the  "iith  ult.)  the  cost  of  the 
restoration  hail  reached  £95,000.  We  are  informed 
that  when  the  entire  works  contemplated  are  com- 
pleted, the  cost  will  not  be  one  shilling  under 
£'150,000.  To  have  a  man  amongst  us  born  of  our 
soil,  able  to  bestow  this  sum,  and  willing  to  .tpend  it 
in  restoring  what  may  well  be  termed  tlie  Cathedral 
Church  of  Ireland,  ought  to  cause  a  feeling  of  pride 
iu  every  Irishman.  England  has  within  her  some  of 
the  most  generous  of  mankind;  but  we  say  that 
within  the  seas  which  encompass  the  British  islands, 
there  is  but  one  man  who  would  have  the  courage, 
the  inclination,  and  the  means  for  undertaking  so 
gigantic  and  costly  a  work  as  the  restoration  of  St. 
Patrick's.  Happilj-  the  work  is  api)roaching  com- 
jiletion,  and  not  a  man  engaged  has  received  a  hurt. 
As  if  the  workmen  were  guarded  at  their  work,  not 
an  accident  of  any  kind  has  caused  a  tear  from  child 
or  woman.  Yet  the  enterprise  in  some  parts  was 
dangerous,  the  loosening  of  a  single  stone  might  have 
brought  down  tc^ppling  a  mountain  of  ruin  upon  all 
engaged,  but  such  great,  and,  we  will  add,  such  ex- 
pensive precautions  were  adopted,  that  up  to  this 
hour  not  even  a  scratch  has  been  received  by  a  single 
man  among  the  multitude  emploj-ed. 

Prejudice  and  jealousy,  to  this  hour,  perform  the 
part  of  fell  demons,  and  try  to  hide  the  Beautiful  and 
the  True.  And  so  througli  the  arches  of  the  old  fane, 
passion  and  prejudice  flit  like  bats,  and  for  a  moment 
supply  the  place  of  those  hideous  forms  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  devilish,  which  English  and  French  stone- 
cutters have  left  behind  them  to  tlii-;  day.  One  man 
requires  that  some  ancient  piece  of  deformity,  itself  an 
innovation,  should  be  restored;  areoiAer  complains  that 
all  has  not  been  done  with  the  rigid  barhariry  of  the 
Pr£8  Raphaelites;  a  <^iVd  exclaims  that  the  roof  spoils 
the  symmetry  of  the  great  window  erected  by  the  late 
Dean  Dawson  ;  &fiiurlh  cannot  appreciate  the  lovely 
Chapter  House,  the  work  of  the  present  Dean  ;  &  fifth 
is  indignant  because  the  cunning  workman  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taste  and  fueling,  and  was  allowed  to 
put  his  lieart  in  the  work,  inasmuch  as  he  was  un- 
trammelled. Away  with  this  !  it  is  unworthy  of  us. 
Why  should  the  workman  be  a  mere  machine  ?  The 
ancient  builders  let  the  artisans  work  their  own  con- 
ceptions out  in  stone,  and  lo !  what  beautiful  creations 
they  have  left  behind  them  !  When  the  great  duomo 
of  Cologne  was  being  raised,  one  workman  leaned 
over  the  parapet,  fixed  and  immoveable,  all  the  long 
day,  while  another  carved  the  features  of  his  comrade 
on  the  stone,  and  each  helped  the  other,  trusting  in 
tlie  Great  Architect.  When  the  University  of  Dublin 
was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  Museum  building, 
the  details  of  the  stone  carving  were  left  to  the  arti- 
sans themselves,  and  where  is  there  of  modern  crea- 
tion such  a  wonderful  result  of  genius  and  of  skill  ?'j^If 
you  cramp  the  hand,  and  bind  the  intellect  with  petty 
restrictions  on  happy  invention,  you  destroy  botli. 
The  work  will  have  all  the  rigidity  and  stiffness  of  a 
♦)rpse  ;  for  it  was  devoid  of  the  spark  of  living  genius. 
It  represents  the  narrowness  of  that  man's  mind, 
which  cribs,  coffins,  and  confines  the  workman's 
heart :  it  is  not  the  embodiment  of  the  pious  aspira- 
tions of  humanity,  but  the  dwarfed  reflection  of  a 
little  mind. 

Away  with  minute  quenilousness  respecting  this 
•orbel  or  that  cornice,  upon  this  finial  or  that  panel. 


The  work  is  done,  and  done  nobly — done  with  a  pious 
and  reverential  hand — done  after  thu  most  careful  in- 
vestigation and  the  most  anxious  research.  Dift'er- 
ences  of  opinion  there  will  be  while  men  are  men. 
The  011I3'  perfect  Temple  is  one  none  of  us  have  yet 
seen,  fur  it  is  in  heaven.  Let  us  not  judge  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  by  rules  of  criticism,  which  are 
themselves  unsettled  and  disputed,  but  let  us  form 
our  ridesyraire  the  beautiful  structure  we  now  (losseas. 
In  centuries  to  come  this  cathedral  will  be  the  test  of 
art,  and  the  canon  of  the  architecture  of  its  period. 
The  age  of  its  restoration  is  connected  for  ever  with 
the  name  of  its  Restorer,  and  future  generations  must 
think  well  of  the  nation  which  produced  such  a  struc- 
ture, and  a  man  to  raise  it  in  honour  of  the  Great 
Builder. 


THE  CORK  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

In  our  last  issue  we  announced  that  the  first  prize 
offered  to  architects  competing  for  the  new  Cathedral 
of  St.  Finbar  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Burges,  of 
London  (of  Constantinople  Memorial  Church  cele- 
brity), and  the  second  to  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Deane. 
Subsequent  to  the  result  being  officially  communi- 
cated, the  following  letters  were  addressed  to  a  local 
paper,  and  insertion  requested  by  the  authors  in  our 
pages.    We  reproduce  them  in  substance: — 

Sir, — The  committee,  by  a  published  programme  of 
instructions,  and  the  offer  of  £100  and  £50  piizes  re- 
spectively to  those  architects  who  would  most  faith- 
fully and  ably  comply  with  their  requirements,  induced 
the  very  large  number  of  sixty-three  architects  to 
leave  for  a  time  their  other  avocations,  and  devote 
themselves,  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time, 
talent,  and  money,  to  fullil  their  requirements.  The 
designs  were  duly  received,  and  a  place  appropriated 
for  their  exhibition.  Feeling  a  deep  interest  iu  the 
undertaking,  I  gave  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
time  to  the  examination  of  the  drawings,  com|iaring 
one  with  another,  and  weighing  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  each,  to  ascertain  how  near  they  came  to 
the  printed  instructions.  The  decision  is  now  before 
the  public ;  and  I  regret  to  state  that  the  finding  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  engagements  entered  into 
with  the  gentlemen  whose  professional  aid  was  sought, 
nor  with  the  interests  of  the  subscribers  towards  this 
important  undertaking.  I  will  show  by  incontro- 
vertible facts,  the  selected  design  of  Mr.  Burges  is 
not  ill  accordance  with  the  printed  inslructions. 

1st.  "  Architects  are  invited  to  send  in  designs  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  cathedral  at  a  cost  not  txcetd'mg 
£15,000." 

^  The  premiated  one  of  Mr.  Burges  cannot  be  ex- 
ecuted, in  accordance  with  his  drawings,  under 
£30,000  !  This  secret  the  committee  will  find  out 
when  they  advertise  for  tenders. 

V  Had  the  other  competitors  conceived  that  the 
printed  conditions  were  only  a  sham,  and  that  such  a 
carte  blanche  would  have  been  allowed  them,  no  doubt 
many  or  all  of  them  would  have  |)roduced  far  gramler 
designs;  but,  naturally  expecting  the  committee  to 
keep  faith  with  them,  they  kept  faith  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  for  their  honest  pains  are  their  woiks  re- 
jected in  favour  of  one  violating,  to  an  immense 
extent,  the  primary  condition  of  the  competition. 

2nd.  The  programme  stipulated  for  a  "  Chapter 
Room,"  a  very  proper  and  indispensable  adjunct,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  a  cathedral.  Mr.  Burges,  in  his 
plan,  does  raoi  p)'oyj(/e  a  chapterhouse.  In  a  corner 
of  the  building,  under  the  north-west  tower,  in  a 
space  of  about  12j  feet  square,  divided  by  an  open 
work  screen  from  the  nave,  are  marked  the  words 
"  Consistory  Court."  I  leave  any  candid  mind  to 
judge  if  this  is  a  "chapter  room  "  within  the  meaning 
of  the  instructions. 

,  Almost  every  one  of  the  other  designs  exhibited  a 
chapter  house  of  suitable  form  and  proper  dimensions, 
having  provision  for  lighting,  heating,  and  the  stow- 
ing away  and  care  of  the  muniments  of  the  chapter, 
and  standing  as  an  independent  building,  yet  grouping 
with  the  whole. 

3rd.  The  number  of  sittings  stipulated  for  by  the 
committee  were  700. 

The  premiated  plan  will  not  accommodate  500  ; 
that  is,  will  not  give  pew  room  for  500  sittings,  al- 
lowing the  smallest  space  for  each.  The  only  available 
area — the  nave  and  aisles,  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
western  towers  and  screen — will  measure  56  feet ; 
from  aisle  wall  to  aisle  wall  is  55  feet;  if  out  of  this 
we  dedu.t  5  feet  for  the  centre  aisle,  and  3^  feet  for 
each  of  the  side  aisles,  we  will  liav^^  an  area  for 
benches  of  56  feet  by  43  feet,  out  of  which  the  area  of 
the  columns  is  to  be  deducted.  These  figures  will  give 
an  actual  area  of  about  2,330  square  feet.  Now  if  we 
allow  the  benches  to  be  2  feet  10  inches  asunder,  and 
allow  1  foot  9  inches  in  width  for  each  sitting,  or  in 
round  numbers  5  square  feet  to  each,  the  5  into  2,330 
will  give  466,  the  actual  number  of  available  sillings 
on  the  plan. 

4th.    There  is  a  grave  structural  defect  in  the  ar- 


rangements for  supporting  the  central  tower.  This 
feature  of  the  design,  including  the  spire,  is  about  230 
feet  high  to  the  vane,  and  Ihe  tower  about  30  feet 
square.  This  immense  pile  is  supported  upon  four 
piers,  of  6  feet  3  inches  square  each.  Such  a  super- 
structure cannot  be  sustained  upon  four  piers  of  these 
dimensions.  The  area  of  support  is  not  half  what  it 
should  be. 

A  centre  tower  is  at  all  times  a  very  dangerous  and 
difficult  alFair  in  church  architecture.  Tlie  mass  of 
masonry  actually  requisite  in  the  piers  for  the  safe 
support  of  the  superstructure  has  always  been  an  eye- 
sore, as  well  as  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  comfortable 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  chuich,  and  ever}'  attempt 
to  remedy  these  disadvantages  by  curtailing  the  area 
of  support  has  invariably  resulted  iu  the  failure  of  the 
building.  Though  the  media;val  architects  wete 
seldom  sparing  of  the  scantling  of  their  piers,  in- 
stances of  sucli  failure  on  record  are  very  numerous. 

1  have  merely  touched  upon  the  question  involved 
between  the  disjppointed  competitors  and  the  com- 
mittee, without  entering  into  any  critical  examination 
of  the  design,  or  into  ritualistic  questions  arising  from 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  so  peculiar  in  its  arrangements 
— upon  which  latter  points  I  shall  consider  the  pru-* 
dence  of  addressing  myself  to  the  subscribers  at  large. 

In  these  remarks  (made  upon  public  grounds)  I 
should  deeply  regret  to  give  any  annoyance  to  Mr. 
Burges,  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing,  but 
through  the  very  high  reputation  he  so  deservedly 
enjoys.  That  gentleman  is  not  responsiLile  for  the 
acts  of  the  committee.  I  feel  it  also  due  to  myself  to 
state  that  I  was  not  a  competitor,  neither  had  I  any 
interest  in  the  success  of  one  above  another. 

Richard  Bolt  Brash. 


Sir, — I  find  the  design  selected  for  the  first  prize  !s 
"  Noa  Mortuus  sed  Virescit."  I  have  seen  all  the 
designs  exhibited  at  the  Alhenjeum,  and  m_v  opinion 
was  that  "  Non  Mortuus  sed  Virescit  "  was  one  of  the 
best  designs  in  the  Exhibition,  but  it  is  impossible  it 
can  be  erected  for  i!15,000 — indeed,  if  the  design,  as 
set  forth  in  the  drawings  exhibited,  can  be  erected  for 
t'2.'),000,  I  shall  willingly  give  £20  towards  it.  If, 
therefore,  the  committee  tied  competitors  down  to 
£15,000  by  their  particularity,  and  select  a  design 
that  will  cost  £25,000,  has  the  delay  been  caused  by 
the  so  stated  anxious  desire  to  do  justice  to  competi- 
tors? With  regard  to  Let  us  arise  and  Build I 
have  nothing  to  say,  as  I  do  not  find  it  in  a  list  of 
twelve  which  I  made  after  six  days'  careful  study  of 
all  the  designs.  I  do  not  say  "  Let  us  arise  and 
Build  "  has  no  merit,  only  I  detected  none  sufficiently 
striking  to  include  it  in  my  list  of  twelve.  But,  after 
all,  opinions  differ  much,  but  the  cost  of  a  design  is  a 
fact  wliich  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  in  the  case 
of  "  Non  Mortuus  sed  Virescit,"  the  author  of  which  I 
know  well,  if  the  building  set  forth  in  his  design  can 
be  e.'cecuted  for  £20,000,  I  think  all  parties  may  be 
.satisfied.  As  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned  as  a  com- 
petitor, I  have  no  fault  to  find,  if  the  committee  have 
really  acted  with  a  desire  to  do  justice.  W. 


Sir, — Were  it  not  for  some  remarks  apparently 
senii-otficial,  I  would  have  hoped  that  the  authors  of 
the  three  letters  in  your  publication  of  the  2nd  inst., 
relative  to  tlie  Cork  Cathedral  competition,  were  as 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  on  which  architects  entered 
into  it,  as  they  seem  to  be  of  the  best  plan  adapted 
for  "  Protestant  Cathedral  worship." 

These  conditions  were  carefully  drawn  up.  The 
very  first  is  :  — 

"  It  having  been  resolved  to  rebuild  St.  Finn  Barr's 
Cathedral,  architects  are  invited  to  furnish  designs  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  cathedral,  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing £15,000." 

Another  is  : — 

"  The  drawings  to  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate, 
&o." 

They  are  signed  bynames  that  ought  to  insure  the 
strictest  and  most  honourable  fulfilment  of  the  entire. 
Have  the  two  quoted  been  adliered  to  ?  Can  the 
selected  design  be  executed  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
£15,000  ?  Were  the  "  drawings  ■'  (of  z<)  "  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate?  "  The  competitors  have  a  right 
to  demand  an  answer  to  these  queries.  If  the  latter 
were  complied  with,  was  it  for  more  than  £15,000  ? 
and  if  so,  ought  there  to  be  a  second  opinion  as  lo 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  design?  Everyone, 
even  those  entirely  ignorant  of  architectural  subjects, 
must  be  aware  that  the  first  condition  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  contract  between  the  committee  and 
the  competitors ;  it  was  the  one  that  above  all  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  view.  "  Lofty  grandeur," 
"  Western  imposing  spires,"  Triforia,  Chevet  (ambu- 
latory at  end),  expensively-moulded  windows, — all 
should  yield  to  the  inevitable  £15,000.  What  must 
be  the  hitter  disappointment,  nay,  the  di.sgust  of  the 
competitors,  to  see,  after  more  than  three  months'  de- 
liberation, a  design  adopted  in  which  this  vital  condi- 
tion has  been  totally  ditregardedl  All  that  have  seen 
it,  com|)etent  to  form  any  opinion,  agree  that  it  cnuld 
not  be  carried  out  for  double  the  sum  specified.  Thus, 
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the  time,  labour,  and  money,  of  sixty  gentlemen,  re- 
presenting, at  a  moderate  calculation,  £4,000,  has 
been  entirely  thrown  awaj'.  Will  they  quietly  sub- 
mit ? 

As  to  the  "model  Cathedral  of  the  19th  century," 
the  committee  seem  to  have  notions  on  the  subject, 
which,  I  thought,  had  not  mucli  weight  in  the  Church 
of  tnis  country — a  Cluirch  which,  with  humble  thanks 
to  Him  who  enabled  her  to  do  it,  can  clearly  say  that 
during  trying  periods  her  lamp  has  burned  with  no 
uncertain  light.  The  plan  in  question  is  a  miniature 
copy  of  a  French  cathedral  of  the  13th  century,  with- 
out one  single  change  due  to  a  reformed  faith. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  designing  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  know  how  greatly  the  dilficul- 
ties  are  lessened  when  the  nave  arches  are  many  and 
narrow  —  a  system  of  arrangement  acknowledged 
everywhere,  but  by  the  Cork  committee,  to  be  highly 
unsuitable  for  the  services  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
as,  in  these,  hearing  and  seeing  have  hitherto  been 
considered  an  essential. 

Finally,  let  me  add,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  committee  did  not,  in  their  conditions,  make 
known  their  predilection  for  towers,  irrespective  of 
cost,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  majority  of  the  designs 
would  have  exhibited  at  least  five. 

HoNos  Alit  Artes. 


Siii, — In  the  instructions  issued  to  the  architects 
competing  for  the  new  cathedral  was  the  following 
clause :  — 

"  It  having  been  resolved  to  rebuild  St.  Finn  Barr's 
Cathedral,  architects  are  invited  to  furnish  designs  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  cathedral  at  a  cost  uot  exceed- 
ing £15,000." 

From  the  decision  of  the  committee  it  would  appear 
that  architects  ouglit  to  have  read  the  £15,000  as 
meaning  £25,000  or  £30,000.  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  honest  to  have  added  the  following  to  the 
instructions  ? 

"  Any  architect  conscientious  enough  to  follow 
these  instructions  will  only  lose  his  labour,  health, 
and  money,  for  we  are  determined  to  have  a  '  Ca- 
thadral,  not  a  Parish  Church,'  and,  of  course,  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  for  the  paltry  sura  of 
£16,000." 

(Waverly)  alias  Nat.  Jackson. 
[We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
amongst  the  competitors  to  procure  a  suliscription 
fund  to  defraj'  the  expenses  of  eminent  CdUiisel's 
opinion,  and,  if  same  be  favourable,  nf  instituting 
legal  proceedings.  Another  qucestio  vexaia  in  the 
history  of  competition  ! — Ed.  D.  B.] 

Sir, — There  are  many  subjects  on  which  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  between  architects,  hut  there  is 
one  on  which  I  may  safely  say  that  the  voice  of  the 
profession  is  unanimous — that  each  day  reveals  more 
clearly  the  necessity  of  some  vigorous  stand  being 
made  against  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
competitions  for  the  most  part  terminate.  An  op|)or- 
tunity  now  offers  itself  for  ever  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest. 

The  great  injustice  of  the  late  decision  in  tlie  Cork 
catiiedral  case  has  induced  a  bod}'  of  the  competitors 
to  endeavour  to  bring  the  matter  before  a  court  of 
justice,  for  whicli  purpose  a  carefully  drawn  up  case 
has  been  laid  before  one  of  the  most  eminent  counsel 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  requested  that  any  of  the 
competitors,  or  of  the  profession  at  large,  who  would 
wish  to  join  in  tlie  matter,  and  cause  their  profession 
to  be  respected  by  tlie  public,  would  kindly  leave  a 
note  at  the  editor's  office  of  the  Dirni.iN  Buiudhu, 
26,  Lov^er  Uardiner-street,  directed  "  Committee,  St. 
Finn-Earr's,"  mentioning  how  far  it  would  be  their 
wish  to  support  the  matter. 

JUSTITI  V. 

[The  authorship  of  the  above  letter,  and  the  re- 
quest contained  in  it,  to  permit  communications  on 
the  above  subject  to  be  committed  to  our  care,  \n-o- 
ceed  from  so  respected  a  source  that  we  can  both 
guarantee  the  bona  fide  character  of  the  proposal,  an<l 
shall  be  happy  to  forward  any  letters  so  addressed  to 
their  destination. — Ei).  D.  15.] 


Sir, — Respecting  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash 
on  my  design  for  the  Cathedial. 

He  could  never  have  read  the  printed  paper  at- 
tat-hed  to  my  d.'awinga.  1  will  take  his  olyections 
in  order. 

No.  1.  No  Cathedral,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlie 
word,  was  ever  known  to  he  executed  for  £15,000 
with  towers  and  spires  comidete. 

'I  he  programme  did  not  say  one  word  ab 'Ut 
towers  and  spires,  nor  was  there  anything  to  the 
effect  that  tin;  buildln^^  should  be  complete.  How- 
ever desirabh;,  towers  and  spires  are  surely  not 
essential  to  a  cathedrul,  sa  tliat  a  church  (other- 
wise a  cathedral  in  cliaracter)  ceases  to  he  a  cathe- 
dral when  these  are  po'tponed,  or  even  wholly 
wanting.  It  is  obvious  fo  remark  tliat  had  the 
money  been  intended  to  incluJe  tower  and  s))ire, 
nothing  could  liave  been  easier  than  to  say  so,  and 


in  the  absence  of  words  to  that  effect,  the  fi  ir 
meaning  s  emed  to  be,  that  the  best  solution  of  t  le 
question  wa^  left  to  the  ineeiuiity  of  competitors. 
Undoubtedly  my  understanding  of  t  ie  proirrainine 
WHS,  t'lat  towers  and  spires  were  not  meant  to  be 
necessarily  incluued  in  tlie  mone)'.  I  therefore,  as 
I  stated  in  my  printed  paper,  provided  a  cathedral 
with  everythiiiK  essential  for  carrying  on  Jjivine 
Service  for  £15,000,  though  I  added  to  the  draw- 
ings towers  and  spires  that  I  plainly  stated  should 
be  left  to  he  done  afterwards. 

I  should  like  to  know  something  about  the  real 
cost  of  the  other  designs. 

2.  A  chapter  room,  not  house, was  requir'd.  A 
small  chapter  house  would  have  had  a  poor  effect, 
and  its  cost  would  have  been  consi  terahle  Where 
tiie  funds  are  so  short,  it  was  surely  better  to  sub- 
mit to  somew  liat  re-tricted  size  for  the  present.  I, 
however,  showed  how,  for  a  little  more  expense,  a 
chapter  room  could  lie  placed  over  the  vestry. 

3.  I  am  re  idy  to  send  the  committee  a  drawing 
of  the  wny  in  which  738  adults  will  be  provide  I  with 
sittiii>{»in  the  church.  Mr.  Brash  omits  the  space 
in  the  transepts,  &c.,  which  in  a  church  of  this  size 
and  cost  must  surely  be  used. 

4.  In  my  printed  notice  I  said  that  the  piers  of 
the  central  tower  were  shown  too  small  on  the 
drawings,  and  when  the  quantities  were  being  taken 
out  I  arranged  for  their  being  made  larger.  Th  i 
piers  of  old  churches  gave  waj  because  the  materials 
were  bad;  as  at  Chicliester.  I  took  out  those  in  my 
design  as  being  executed  in  solid  Portland  stone. 
As  to  a  central  tower  being  a  very  difBcult  affair  in 
church  architecture,  I  entirel3' demur  to  Mr.  Brash's 
opinion.  As  an  architect,  he  ought  to  know  that 
tliousands  of  churches  have  them,  and  as  a  bu  lder 
that  the  construction  is  by  no  means  difficult  when 
good  materials  are  used.  W.  Bdrges. 


Sir, — I  tliiiik  it  will  be  found  in  this  case  that  a 
fraud  has  been  committed  on  the  competitors,  and 
the  public  deceived  ;  for  if  the  committee  call  upon 
arcliifects  for  designs,  stating  that  they  7nicst  not 
exceed  £15,000,  and  select  a  design  that  will  cost 
£•25,000,  I  will  venture  to  say  £30,000,  is  that  not 
a  fraud  ?  A  re  the  public  not  deceived  ?  But  there 
is  another  mode  of  deceiving  the  public,  and  Mr. 
Burges  will  soon,  I  fear, begin  to  cry  out  to  be  saved 
from  hts  friends,  especially  such  friends  as  "  Laicus." 
Tliat  Mr.  Uuraes  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  firm  of 
Walker  and  Burges,  the  Government  engineers,  is 
correct  ;  but  that  Mr.  Burges  was  the  successful 
competitor  for  Liege  is  utterly  incorrect.  I  know 
the  fact  to  be  that  the  successful  design  for  Liege 
was  made  in  Mr.  Clutton's  office,  London,  under  his 
superintpiideiice,  and  with  tlie  assistance  of  Mr. 
Glutton's  clerks,  including  Mr.  Burges,  and  the  ex. 
perises  paid  for  by  Mr.  Clutton's  checks,  and  the 
design  went  in  and  was  declared  successful  under 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Clutton  and  Burges.  Mr. 
Glutton  is  an  architect  of  exten.sive  ecclesiastical 
practice,  while  the  fact  is  IMr  Burges  has  never  yet 
liad  the  opportunity  of  erecting  a  sinsle  church. 
Nor  has  ho  ever  been  successful  in  any  competition 
but  that  for  the  Constantinople  church,  which  has 
not  been  carried  out,  on  account  of  the  expense  ; 
and  now  lie  is  successful  for  Cork  with  a  design  that 
will  cost,  ut  lowest  calculation,  £25,0()0,  the  other 
competitors  sending  in  designs  for  £15,000.  This  is 
a  jiluin  statement  of  facts  whicli  can  easily  be  con- 
tradicted if  incorrect. 

V  And  now,  sir,  for  another  point.  Your  correspon- 
dent, "  Honos  .Alit  Artes,"  in  your  paper  of  Feb.  2, 
states  that  "  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the 
selection  was  made  without  a  single  dissenting  voice 
from  any  member  of  the  committee."  Now,  sir,  I 
know  for  a  fact  tliat  one  member  of  the  committee 
at  least  is  disgusted  with  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
refrained  from  attending  when  he  saw  how  things 
were  going  on  ;  but  now,  sir,  allow  me  to  state  that 
the  matter  will  not  rest  here.  A  committee  of  com- 
petitors is  about  being  formed  to  try  the  matter  at 
the  approaching  assizes  (17tli  March),  to  which 
fund  I  give  £30.  We  shall  see  if  the  time  has  not 
come  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  committees 
who  commit  acts  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  which 
no  individual  would  consent.  I  hope  you,  as  a  pub- 
lic journalist,  will  not  be  backward  in  this  public 
matter.  W. 


Sir — If  I  read  tiie  letter  of  your  correspondent  of 
Saturday  on  the  above  subject  rightly,  its  purport 
is  :  supposing  the  committee  did  what  they  liave 
been  accused  of  in  the  discussions  on  the  subject, 
it  is  of  "  very  secondary  importance,  provided  we 
liave  got  a  good  Cathedral."  Your  correspondent 
of  course,  knows  full  well  what  the  accusation  is, 
that  they  liave  not  kept  faith  with  the  competitors, 
which  has  not  been  denied.  If  the  Decalogue  be 
ever  emblazoned  in  the  choir  of  the  new  edifice, 
your  correspondent  should  endeavour  to  have  an 
eleventh  commandment  added,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
wrong  unless  a  great  gain  be  obtained  thereby." 


He  proposes  a  case  on  the  assumption  that  the 
committee  were  "Solomons."  In  my  letter  to 
which  he  refers,  I  have  not  insinuated  anything  of 
the  kinil ;  but,  supposing  lie  were  one,  allow  me  to 
recommend  to  him  one  of  tlie  precepts  of  his  great 
original  —iJei^er  is  a  little  with  righteousness,  than 
great  revenues  loithout  right,*  and  I  wouI(l  also 
advise  liim,  in  the  coming  season,  to  try  if  the  pure 
air  of  the  Old  Uoyal  domain  in  France  will  not 
refresh  his  moral  perceptions,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  rubbing  up  his 
architectural  knowledge  in  examining  the  grand  old 
churches  so  abundant  in  that  district.  Let  him 
visit  the  catheiirals  of  Noioii,  Soissons,  Laon,  N. 
D.  Paris,  the  churches  of  d'Elampes  S.  Gerrnler, 
S.  Leu  d'Esserent  (In  the  department  of  Olse),  and 
a  host  of  others,  and  he  may  then  find  out  whether 
"  in  style  or  date"  they  do  not  bear  every  "  resem- 
blance to  the  style  and  date"  of  the  selected  design. 
I  am  not,  however,  finding  fault  with  the  architect 
of  it  for  choosing  these  as  models — I  merely  answer 
a  rather  defiantly  put  question.  But  I  certainly 
take  exception  to  considering  its  plan  as  at  ail 
suitable  for  "  Protestant  Cathedral  Worsliip,"  and 
ask  your  correspondent  to  point  out  what  parts  of 
the  design  are  so  "  thoroughly  original."  His  sug- 
gestion of  "  waiting  for  the  working  drawings"  is, 
no  doubt,  a  most  practical  one.  If  the  orininal  sum 
intended  be  at  all  taken  Into  consideration,  not 
alone  the  expensive  wIikIow  mouldings,  but  all  the 
grand  fe.itures  so  admired,  must  vanish  under  the 
relentless  sway  of  the  omnipotent  Working  Draw- 
ings. HoNOS,  &c. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  HARBOUR  WORKS 
IN  GALWAY. 

Iv  confirmation  of  the  statement  contained  in  the  last 
issue  of  this  Jounuil,  to  the  ell'ect  that  there  was  an 
immediale  prospect  of  relief  by  employment  on  public 
works  for  the  i)our  operatives  of  Galway,  we  now  an- 
nounce with  pleasure,  and  on  authority,  that,  owing 
to  the  most  praiseworthy  e.Kertions  of  the  local  "  re- 
lief committee,"  upwards  of  three  hundred  able-bodied 
men,  comprising  masons,  labourers,  &c.,  &c.,  are  em- 
liloyed  at  the  harbour  in  preparing  facilities  for  the 
Transatlantic  packets,  which  will  be  placed  on  the 
line  in  a  couple  of  months.  This,  at  least,  is  a  proof 
that  i\\<!iejp-'iome  self-dependent  spirit  still  existing 
in  Ireland,  ti-iid  even  In  the  district  where  misery  has 
penetrated  to  the  very  core.  New  moorings  are  being 
laid  down,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  complete  pier  and 
breakwater  (yet  to  come,  and  for  which  admirable 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Roberts,  C.E.),  a 
very  tolerable  accommodation  will  be  afibrded  for  em- 
barkation and  disembarkation,  for  landing  of  mails, 
&c.  Wa  sincerely  trust  that  Galway's  bright  sun  has 
ri.sen,  that  she  will  even  yet  become  what  she  is  justly 
entitled  to  be,  and  take  her  place  amongst  the  most 
prosperous  seaports  in  the  kingdom.  When  present 
destitution  and  its  unhappy  causes  shall  have  passed 
away,  or  even  sensibly  moderated,  we  shall  revisit  the 
Citie  of  the  Tribes,  and  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to 
the  local  civic  authorities  about  sanitary  matters,  now 
in  a  very  lamentable  condition,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
excusable. 


REGISTRATION  OP  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  night,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  Ireland.  He 
briefly  reviewed  the  English  and  Scotch  systems, 
giving  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
latter.  The  bill  which  he  intended  to  propose  would 
be  diflerent  to  that  of  last  sension,  for  he  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  making  the  police  act  as  registrars,  bclievirtr,' 
it  to  be  impracticable.  The  chief  points  of  the  machinerv 
were  the  size  of  the  districts,  and  the  object  of  the 
intended  plan  was  to  make  the  dispensary  medical 
officers  of  the  unions  the  registrars,  and  the  clerks  of 
tin  unions  superintendent  registrars,  and  the  area  of 
districts  would  therefore  be  the  same  as  the  poor  law 
unions;  the  registrars  would  be  paid  out  of  the  rales, 
the  superintendent  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
which  would  entail  an  expense  of  about  £16,000  a 
year.  The  fee  to  the  registrar  would  be  Is.,  to  the 
superintendent  2s.,  and  the  Registrar-General  would 
receive  £1,000  a  year. 

Lord  Naas  objected  to  the  proposed  machinery,  for 
tlie  medical  officers  were  the  worst  that  could  be  se- 
lected, as  many  of  them  were  already  fully  occupied, 
and  it  was  unwise  to  restrict  the  choice  of  the  guar- 
dians. He  hoped  the  government  would  provide  for 
the  registration  of  marriages,  which  was  wanted,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  could  be  effected  without  meddling 
with  the  most  important  question  of  the  law  of 
marriage. 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  Dr.  Brady,  Mr. 
Maguire,  Mr.  M'Mahon,  Mr.  George,  and  Sir  G. 
Bowyer  took  part,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  replied  and  leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

»  Provei'ba  xvi.  8. 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDEE. 


[Feb.  15,  1863. 


THE  NEW  ULSTER  BANK,  LONGFORD. 
FoL,r.owiN(i  up  our  notice  of  this  building  ("referred 
to  in  our  Towns'  Survey  series,  No.  VI  ,  in  last 
issue),  we  give  liereuitli  an  illustration  thereof.  Tlie 
particulars  will  be  found  by  reference  to  page  20. 
We  may  repeat  the  architect  is  l\Ir.  James  Bell,  jun.^ 
a  yonn>r  and  risini;  member  of  the  profession  ;  and 
Mr.  Walter  Doolin  is  the  builder  en<raged  in  the 
ewstruction.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  thi' 
i<  the  second  Bank  house  erected  under  tlie  auspices 
of  the  highly  enterprisini{  Ulster  Banking  Company, 
illustrated  by  us  since  the  commencement  of  our 
New  Series.  It  is  well  to  find  a  company  prosper- 
ing by  Irish  capital,  and  by  its  transactions  with  the 
Irish  people  spending  money  patriotically  and  libe. 
rally  in  Ireland,  and  not  elsewhere,  as  others  are 
perpetually  doing. 


SHOWELL'S  WATERPROOF  GLASS  ROOF. 

TiiK  difficulty  of  glazing  roofs  in  a  manner  to  render 
thera  really  waterproof,  has  loHg  been  felt  to  be  almost 


insurmountable,  on  account  of  the  e.^tpansion  and 
contraction  of  the  glass,  and  the  consequent  cracking 
of  the  pi  t  y.  Gy  the  new  section  ! 
form  of  glass  rolled  for  the  patent  of 
Messrs.  Showell,  of  Manchester  (to 
which  we  referred  in  our  notice  of  the 
recent  conversazione  in  that  city),  710 
ptUti/  is  required  ;  and  instead  of  fram- 
ing a  light  of  sash  bars,  rolled  iron 
gutters,  about  IJ  in.  wide  and  5  in, 
deep,  are  substituted.  On  the  edge  of 
the  glass  a  rib  is  formed  in  the  manu- 
facture  ;  the  side  edges  of  two  pieces  of 
1^  glass  come  flush  together,  and  any  wet 
I  which  may  get  through  the  flush  joint 
is  thrown  off  by  the  rib,  and  drips  into 
the  gutter.  By  a  very  ingenious  con- 
trivance, which  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  efliciency,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  fixed,  the  glass  is  firmly 
secured  to  the  gutters.  It  consists  iu 
a  peculiarly  shaped  cast  iron  hook,  about 
11  oz.  in  weight;  two  of  them  are  at 
once  secured,  and  secure  the  glass  by  a 
piece  of  wire  passed  through  a  slot  in 
each,  and  under  the  gutter.  Unlike 
most  patents,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that 
this  is  remarkable  for  its  che^ipuess. 
We  should  recommend  those  who  are 
about  to  construct  roof  lights  to  con- 
sider this  method  before  adopting  any  other.  _  We 
understand  that  an  agent  is  about  to  be  appointed 
in  this  city. 

The  above  diagrams  will  better  illustrate  the  nature 
ef  the  design. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SUBURBS. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Winter, 
building  improvements  either  in  the  metropolis  or  the 
suburbs  have  not  been  for  some  months  past  as  gene- 
ral as  they  doubtless  will  be  in  the  ensuing  milder  and 
mure  genial  seasons  of  Spring  and  Summer;  still  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  enterprise  has  not  been  al- 
together "retarded,  and  that  in  our  southern  suburbs 
especially  the  works  of  improvement  and  extension 
have  gone  forward  fairly.  The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Ratbmines,  which,  eveu  in  our  own  recollec- 
tion (and  we  rejoice  not  yet  in  the  honourable  append- 


age of  a  hoary  head)  displayed  an  almost  infinite 
amount  of  green  fields  and  comparatively  deserted 
roads,  has  been  within  tlie  last  decade  or  so  pretty 
well  overbuilt,  and  now  seelisto  relieve  itself  by  sharing 
some  of  its  patronage  with  the  neighbouring  localities. 
But  a  short  time  since  we  noticed  too  the  almost  com- 
plete metamorphosis  of  Harold's  Cross  (replete  with 
historic  memories  in  our  annals)  from  "  a  deserted 
village"  into  a  miniature  town  of  thriving  and  pic- 
turesque aspect;  but  we  now  turn  our  attention  to- 
wards other  limbs  of  this  prosperous  and  progressive 
township — towards  Sandford,  Clonskeagh,  &c.,  &c.  We 
pause  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  previous  non- 
architectural  fagade  of  the  Episcopalian  church,  at 
Sandford,  was  some  time  since  replaced  by  one  of 
Byzantine  character,  after  designs  by  Messrs.  Lanyon, 
Lynn,  and  Lanyon,  architects;  displaying  a  bell  turret 
at  one  side  of  a  principal  gable— to  which  we  must 
remark  that  in  confirmation  of  its  intended  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  the  congregation,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  add  "  a  bell"  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacit}',  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Immediately  oppo- 
site this  structure  is  Bushfield-avenue,  connecting  by 
a  tran.sverse  route  the  main  road  to  Clonskeagh,  Roe- 
buck, Dundrum,  &c.,  &c.,  with  Upper  Leeson-street, 
which  is  the  direct  thoroughfare  from  the  populous 
suburb  of  Donnybrook  to  the  metropolis,  throuuh  the 
fashionable  localities  of  Stephen's-grecn.  Fitzuilliam 
and  Merrion  Squares,  &c.  Here,  also  in  the  vicinity 
are  various  most  important  intersecting  thorout;hfares 
of  comparatively  modern  formation,  and  studU  d  with 
all  manner  of  first  and  second-rate  dwellings,  viz., 
Waterloo,  Raglan,  Pembroke  Roads,  &c.  'J'he  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  site  for  suburban  residences,  as 
Sandford,  &c.,  must  therefore,  be  at  once  apparent,  and 
though  for  the  reasons  above  stated  it  was  not  eagerly 
snatched  at  at  first,  yet  it  is  now  sought  after,  and 
tlie  marketable  value  of  building  ground  has  consider- 
ably increased  of  late. 

In  Bush  field-avenue  we  have  already  noticed  in  a 
recent  number,  that  Mr.  Thnmas  Connolly,  of  Rath- 
mines,  was  somewhat  extensively  engaged  in  specula- 
tion on  his  own  account,  and  that  the  houses  ho  is  rear- 
ing are  remarkable  for  their  solidity  and  generally  good 
workmanship.  Nearly  opposite  are  two  pair  of  semi- 
detached villas,  with  red  brick  fronts,  cantilever  roofs, 
double  flighted  spacious  entrance  steps,  plate  glass, 
windows,  &c.,  in  progress  of  completion,  of  which  Mr. 
E.  H.  Carson  is  both  proprietor  and  architect.  These 
are  an  undoubted  acquisition  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  most  commodious  internally,  as  well  as  being 
admirably  constructed.  Iu  the  plot  adjoining,  Mr. 
William  Geraty,  a  highly  respectable  builder,  who 
has  worked  his  way  to  prosperity  by  industry  and 
integrity,  is  making  preparation  for  two  houses  of 
similar  class,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  speedily 
matured,  and  in  good  style  too. 

Mr.  Carson  having  become  likewise  recently  posses- 
sed of  an  extensive  tract  of  building  ground  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  is  about  opening  up  a  new 
and  spacious  approach  to  Leeson  Park,  and  is  letting 
out  the  space  at  either  side  in  lots  which  he  will  dis- 
pose of  to  advantage.  To  Mr.  Carson,  the  property 
owners  and  occupiers  here  are  specially  indebted  for 
providing,  at  bis  own  heavy  expense,  a  main  sewer, 
the  entire  length  of  Bushfield-avenue,  which  certainly 
is  an  unjust  tsis.  on  one  enterprising  speculator,  who 
has  to  pay  for  what  numerous  others  equally  share  the 
advantage  of.  For  small  capitalists  and  others  there 
are  some  highly  desirable  "  cottage  lots"  on  Mr. 
Carson's  property,  and  as  there  is  a  great  dearth  about 
Dublin  of  desirable  residences  for  parties  of  limited 
means,  we  are  quite  confident  that  after  a  very  short 
time  few  of  these  will  be  vacant. 

Quitting  Bushfield,  and  turning  towards  Roebuck, 
we  perceive  a  range  of  semi-detached  houses  of  very 
superior  character,  recently  erected  for  Mr.  James 
Boswell,  at  a  cost  of  £7,500  ;  also  an  adjoining  villa 
residence  of  handsome  design  for  that  gentleman, 
which  cost  an  additional  sum  of  £2,500.  Mr.  Carson 
was  the  architect  for  these  likewise,  and  Mr.  Tracey 
the  builder. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  our  retired  and  other  com- 
mercial men  adopting  the  mutually  beneficial  course 
towards  their  fellow  citizens  and  themselves,  of  ex- 
pending their  worthily  earned  gold  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  suburbs  of  their  native  city,  while  secur- 
ing a  profitable  return  to  their  families  for  their  in- 
vestments. We  hope  to  record  much  more  improve- 
ment of  the  southern  suburbs  as  the  season  advances. 


PROPOSED  ANNEXATION  OF  MONKSTOWN 
TO  KINGSTOWN  OK  BLACK.ROCK  TOWN- 
SHIPS. 

Whkn  discussing  this  question  at  a  meeting  of 
Towns  Commissioners  of  Kingstown,  on  the  Gth  iiist., 
the  chairman  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Hone, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Monkstowu 
wished  to  be  annexed  to  Kingstown  instead  of  to 
Blackrock  ;  also  simultaneously  another  letter  from 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Lee,  quoting  minutes  of  a  meet- 


ing held  by  the  residents  of  Monkstown,  at  which  it 
seemed  that  two  to  one  were  in  favour  of  Blackrock. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  chairman  did  not  think 
it  advisable  that  the  commissioners  should  seek  that 
addition  to  their  township.  Another  consideration 
was,  that  they  would  require  an  act  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  annexation.  It  was  dttorinined  that 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Hone,  and  that  his  attendance  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  board.  The  meeting  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the  press  being 
requested  to  withdraw,  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
solicitor  on  the  matter. 


PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
"  ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE." 

The  conditions  imposed  on  architects  intending  to 
compete  for  a  new  building  at  Plymouth,  bemg 
deemed  unsatisfactory  by  the  profession  generally, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  and  hon.  secretary 
to  the  Architectural  Alliance,  has  addressed  a  circular 
to  each  of  the  societies  in  the  kingdom  who  have 
joined  the  Alliance,  requesting  their  members  to  desist 
from  competing  until  said  conditions  are  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  A  copy  of  the  substance  of  the  circular  has 
been  also  transmitted  by  the  respective  honorary  seo- 
retaries  of  each  societj'  to  the  members  individually. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  step — all  members  of 
the  societies  in  alliance  being  bound  not  to  submit  de- 
signs in  this  competition — the  committee  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  the  advantage  of  a  vast  amount  of 
talented  suggestions,  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
obtained.  A  combination  spirit  of  this  kind,  brought 
to  bear  to  a  reasonable  extent,  cannot  fail  to  bring 
committees  to  their  senses,  and  maintain  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  professional  practice. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by 
the  honorary  secretary  of  "  the  Alliance"  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  proposed  building,  insertion  of  which  has 
been  requested  in  the  Dublin  Buildeh  : — 

Sir,— I  bef?  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions of  file  competition  for  a  Wesleyan  Cliapel  and  Schools, 
wliicli  are  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory.  I  liave  tlie  honour 
to  be  the  honorary  .secretary  of  the  Architectural  Alliance, 
which  includes  Architectural  Associations  in  every  part  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  the  great  majority  of  architects  being  mem- 
bers ;  and  as  one  of  its  principal  olijects  is  to  discourage 
competitions  of  which  the  conditions  are  unsatisfactory,  I  um 
not  incorrect  in  stating  that,  as  the  conditions  now  stand,  few, 
if  any,  respectable  arctiitects  will  compete. 

I  lussume  that  your  committee  wish  to  do  only  what  is  regu- 
lar and  fair,  and  that  if  informed  as  to  the  objectionable  con- 
ditions, they  will  not  object  to  alter  them.  The  ohjectionable 
conditions  are,  first,  that  more  drawings  are  required  than  ia 
usual,  or  at  all  necessary,  to  clearly  show  a  design.  The 
necessary  and  usual  drawings  are,— ground  and  gallery,  or 
iipp«r  floor  plans,  two  s^'Ctioiis  (longitudinal  and  transverse)  of 
each  building,  and  two  elcTations  1  side  and  end)  of  each  build- 
ing. The  plans  of  foundation  and  drainage,  and  large  scale  sec- 
tions of  roofs,  &c.,  and  two  additional  elevations,  are  quite 
unnecessary  to  show  tlie  design,  and  would  give  much  extra 
labour  to  competitors  mthout  any  advantage  to  either  thera 
or  the  committee. 

Secondly,  a  full  and  explicit  specification  is  quite  unusual 
and  unnecessary.  Such  a  document  can  only  be  properly  pre- 
pared after  all  contract  and  detail  drawings  are  finished;  A 
brief  description  of  the  building,  mentioning  the  principal 
materials  to  be  used,  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  all  tliat  is 
usual. 

Thirdly,  the  chief  objection  to  the  conditions  is  to  the  clause 
requiring  the  architect  to  wliom  the  i>remium  is  awarded  to 
furnish  all  requisite  working  drawings  and  specifications,  &c., 
and  conduct  all  correspondence  for  £50  additional.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  this  must  be  an  error,  as  it  is  practically  re- 
quiring the  architect  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  his 
(lesign  for  one-fourth  the  proper  commission,  Assuming  the 
premium  of  £oO  to  pay  for  the  "  design,"  the  proper  and  usual 
charge  for  performing  the  services  above  mentioned,  with  an 
occasional  journey  (for  wliich,  of  course,  travelling  e.xpeiifiea 
are  allowed;,  is  £iUO  additional  to  the  prcuiiuni,  or  5  per  cent, 
in  all. 

Foiirlhly,  I  would  suggest  that  perspective  drafrirgs  be 
allowed,  if  only  in  outline,  and  not  in  frames,  as  they  show  a 
design  far  better  than  any  geometrical  elevations  can  do. 

Hoping  that  you  will  re-consider  the  above  points,  and 
issue  fresh  copies  of  the  instructions,  with  the  objectionable 
points  erased,  J,  P.  PitiTCUETT. 

To  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Plymouth, 

[We  have  not  as  yet  heard  the  result  of  this  re- 
monstrance.— Ed.  D.  B.] 


Skiddaw  St^ATES. — The  upper  portion,  consisting 
of  purely  sedimentary  slates,  is  estimated  at  8000 
feet,  and  the  lower  part,  of  green  slates  and  por- 
phyries, at  10,000  feet  more.  The  slates  contain 
Graptolites  and  a  crustacean  (Peltocaris  '^).  They 
have  the  same  general  strike  as  the  metamorphic 
rocks  of  Scotland,  and  appear  to  have  been  all  dis- 
turbed at  the  same  time,  viz.,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  old  red  sand-stone.  Mr.  Salter 
considered  these  slates  were  of  the  age  of  the  lower 
Llandello  rocks  in  Wales  and  of  the  Quebec  group  in 
Canada.  The  various  portions  of  it  were  charac- 
terised by  particular  species  of  Graptolite,  which  in- 
dicated a  regular  change  of  conditions  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  series.  Sir  R.  Murchison 
had  always  considered  the  Skiddaw  slates  typically 
Lower  Silurian;  but  Professor  Ramsay  was  not  at  all 
sure  whether  they  were  of  the  age  of  the  Llandello 
slates  or  the  Caradoc  sandstone. 


Of  m. 


Feb.  15,  1803.] 
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THE  LORD  MAYOR'S  INAUGURAL 
BANQUET. 

The  inauKural  banquet  of  tlie  Risht  Hon.  J.  P. 
Vereker,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin  for  the 
present  year,  came  off  on  Thursday  evening  last. 
Amongst  those  invited  to  meet  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  were  numerous  lords,  judges,  law- 
otncers,  members  of  corporations,  representatives 
of  public  bodies,  besides  a  large  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous guests,  comprising  iiiall  about.360  persons. 
Without  disparagement  to  any  of  the  previous  occu- 
piers to  the  civic  chair — who  most  worthily  and  li- 
berally dispensed  hospitality,  and  did  the  honours 
consequent  on  their  exalted  position— we  must  say 
that  we  wereneverpresentat  a  banquet  more  brilliant 
(though  admittedly  somewhat  limited),  more  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  or  presided  over  with  greater 
dignity  and  grace,  than  was  this.  Lord  Mayor 
Vereker  is  eminently  distinguished  for  his  courteous 
and  polished  demeanour,  as  well  as  for  what  very 
few  chief  magistrates  have  the  good  fortune  to  po"- 
eess,  viz.,  the  gift  of  eloquence  and  a  telling  voice, 
to  communicate  his  sentiments  to  the  most  distant 
member  of  a  vast  auditory.  His  lordship  was  most 
apposite  in  the  remarks  that  accompanied  the 
announcements  of  all  toasts  in  his  programme.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  health, 
spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  though  eloquently, 
yet  rather  with  excessive  diplouiatic  reserve,  than 
with  that  genial  sentiment  which  has  generally  cha- 
racterised Lord  Carlisle's  official  connexion  with 
Ireland.  His  Excellency  barely  glanced  at  the 
all-important  national  question  of  the  Galway  sub- 
sidy, limiting  his  expression  thereon  to  the  follow- 
ing, viz., — "  would  that  we  could  waft  this  blessed 
olive-branch  (tranquillity  and  peace)  on  the  Galway 
line  of  packets  to  our  warring  and  bleeding  brethren 
in  the  other  hemisphere.'' 

Even  less  definite  and  satisfactory  was  his  Ex- 
cellency's reference  to  the  much-desired  locul  im- 
provement— the  widening  of  Carlisle-bridge,  and 
to  the  infinitely  more  undesirable  project  of  a  me- 
tropolitan railway,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  words 
used,  hereafter  reproduced  verbatim.  "  It  cannot,  I 
tliink,  be  denied,  tliat  a  very  gratifying  improve- 
ment must  he  acknowledged  by  all  who  walk  the 
streets,  to  have  taken  place  in  the  architectural 
appearance  not  only  of  the  more  ambitious  buildings, 
such  as  museums  and  churclies,  but  in  the  shop 
fronts  and  in  private  dwellings  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
get  new  bridges  over  our  rivers,  we  are,  at  least, 
offered  them  over  our  streets."  Amongst  the  other 
speakers  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  venerable  Re- 
corder (apologising,  as  unfortunately  compelled  to 
do,  for  his  infirmity,  but  logical  and  eloquent  as 
usual,  on  political  topics) ;  Lords  Clancarty  and 
Gort  ;  Mr.  Whiteside,  M.P.  (on  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  whose  lips  flowed  words  ad 
lihituiii  sweet  as  nectar);  General  Maunsel  (as  re- 
presentative of  the  army  ;  Lieutenant  De  Roebuck 
(of  the  navy,  in  true  British  tar  style)  ;Sir  Edward 
Grogan  and  Mr.  Vance  (as  city  members) ;  Dr.  Gray, 
(ascliairman  of  the  Waterworks,  in  a  most  lucid  and 
cnmprehejisive  speech  in  which  he  reviewed  impar- 
tially all  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  im- 
proved water  supply,  and  modestly  accorded  to  his 
friend  and  colleague  Alderman  Reynolds  the  full 
credit  of  the  establishment  of  the  efficient  Fire 
Brigade);  the  Attorney -General  (for  the  bar  of 
Ireland,  to  which  inthe  course  of  a  most  admirable 
speech,  he  referred,  as  having  always  had  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  distin- 
gni^hed  on  the  one  side  by  loyal,  faithful,  and 
efficient  service,  and  answered  on  the  other,  by  trust 
and  confidence) ;  Mr.  U.  L.  Guinness  (on  behalf  of 
"  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Dublin,"  in  a  short  but 
pithy  speech,  in  which  that  most  estimable  gentle- 
man said  that  whatever  he  had  to  offer  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  at  their  command).  Captain  Knox, 
(Irish  Times),  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  (^Morning 
News),  spoke  in  appropriate  terms  to  the  toast  of 
'•  The  Press" — an  honour  by  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions exclusively  confined  to  the  representatives  of 
polilical  oT^'dui,  the  agricultural,  scientific  9.nA  in- 
dustrial interests — by  far  the  most  material — being 
altogether  overlooked. 

Throughout  the  evening  the  active  surveillance 
over  general  arrangements,  of  his  Lordship's  excel- 
li'Ut  secretary,  Mr.  John  Martin,  T.C.,  contril)uted 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests,  at  the 
tacrifice,  however,  of  thatgentleman'sown,doubtle3s. 


THE  WORKING  MAN'S  DIET  AND 
LODGING. 

Nkxt  to  the  grand  question  of  dwelling-houses  for 
the  poor,  there  is  really  (says  the  Times)  no  social 
want  of  equal  importance  with  this  that  has  been  so 
much  neglected.  Tliough  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
quality  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  of  the  food  we  eat 
every  day  of  our  lives  must  have  a  tenfold  greater 
effect  upon  health  than  most  of  the  remedies  and  pre- 
cautious upon  which  doctors  lay  so  much  stress,  yet, 


until  within  living  memory,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
improve  either  the  diet  or  the  lodging  of  the  working 
classes.  No  one  warned  the  peasant  that  by  sleeping 
in  an  atmosphere  unfit  for  a  human  creature  to  inhale 
he  was  counteracting  the  good  effects  of  an  open-air 
life,  and  no  one  would  have  thought  of  connecting 
scrofula  and  low  fever  with  such  homely  and  pre- 
ventible  causes  as  close  work-rooms  and  unwholesome 
nourishment.  This  last  source  of  disease  has  yet  to 
be  investigated  in  all  its  consequences.  It  is  an  in- 
structive fact  that  in  Scotland,  where  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  people  is  coarser,  and  cookery  still  ruder 
than  in  England,  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  is  re- 
ferred by  the  Registrar-General  to  disorders  of  diges- 
tion. Not  only  should  materials  of  f')od,  however 
plain,  be  carefully  selected,  and  the  utmost  amount  of 
nutriment  be  extracted  from  them  by  the  processes  of 
the  kitchen,  but  they  should  be  served  up  so  as  to 
make  them  palatable,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better  if 
the  meal  is  eaten  in  a  cheerful  and  well-lighted  room. 
The  field  labourer,  who  breathes  oxygen  at  least  by 
day,  may  be  able,  as  Horace  tells  us,  to  digest  any- 
thing, but  it  is  not  so  with  the  factory  operative  or 
the  needlewoman.  Such  people  often  eat  much  less 
than  they  ought  or  would  if  they  could  get  it  well 
cooked,  and  derive  much  less  nourishment  from  that 
little  because  it  is  spoiled  in  the  dressing.  There  is  a 
saying  of  Sidney  Smith's  that  "  old  friendships  are 
destroy^ed  by  toasted  cheese,  and  hard  salted  meat  has 
led  men  to  suicide."  It  is  a  far  more  serious  and  de- 
monstrative truth  that  a  higher  level  of  health  and 
strength  would  prevail  among  a  large  class  of  the  po- 
pulation if  they  never  swallowed  beef  and  mutton  that 
was  either  tough  or  tainted,  could  get  their  vegetables 
properly  boiled,  and  were  not  tempted  to  buy  trash, 
and  wash  it  down  with  spirits,  from  the  deaiyiess  of 
solid  and  nourishing  viands. 


THE   ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION  OF 
LONDON. 

The  following  is  the,  as  yet,  unfinished  portion  of 
the  programme  for  session  1 802-63  of  this  very 
active  and  now  (we  are  happy  to  add)  prosperous 
body. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  to  be  learned  therefrom  by 
our  "  Institute  of  Architects  in  Ireland,"  in  the 
preparation  of  their  programme. 

Feb.  20.  Ventilatiun.    Illustrated  by  Models.    ByG.  B.  New. 

27.  Class  of  Design — Orjjan. 
Mar.    C.  The  Architecture  of  Napoleon  III.    By  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  A.I.B.A.    Illustrated  by  Drawings. 
13.  Class  of  Design — Oriel  Window  or  Bay  Window  with 
Sliutters. 

20.  Gothic  Woodwork.    By  R.  0.  Harris. 
27.  Class  of  Design — Chalice  Flagons  and  Paten. 
April  10.  Class  of  Design — Market  Buildings  fur  a  small  Town. 
17.  Conversazione  and  Presentation  of  Prizes. 
24.  Class  of  Design— Dairy. 
May    1.  Special  Business  Jleetiug.   A.  W.  Blomflcld,  M..\., 
will  read  a  Paper. 
8.  Class  of  Design— Clioir  or  Chancel  Screen. 
15.  Second  part  of  Paper  on  •'  Metal  Work."    By  F.  A. 

Skidmore.    Illustrated  by  Diagrams. 
22.  Class  of  Design — Metal  Finial  and  Cresting. 
20.  On  Building  Materials  and  their  Adaptation.'  'By 
Arthur  Allom,  A.I.B.A. 
June   G.  Class  of  Design— Public  Memorial. 

13.  "  Nomination  of  Officers."  Rochester  and  its  Cathe- 
dral.   By  C.  North.    Illustrated  by  Drawings. 
20.  Class  of  Design — Cemetery  Monument. 
27.  "Election  of  Offlcers."    Summer  Sketching.  By 
T.  K.  Smith,  A.I.B.A. 
Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  Best  E.ssay  on  "  Vaulting  and 
Grohiing,"  and  for  Best  and  Second  Best  series  of  "  Sketches 
contributed  to  the  Class  of  Design." 

A  Prize  of  in  will  be  given  by  W.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P  £3  for 

tlie  best  design  for  a  "  Country  Mansion,"  and  £2  for  the 
second  best. 

A  Prize  of  £1  10s.  Sd.,  contributed  by  A.  B.,  for  the  best 
line  perspective  "Sketch  of  a  Porch." 
These  Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  17fh  of  Aprli 
The  Modelling  C!a.ss  will  be  continued  as  before. 


^eanictr  ^onctics'  ^T;ccti:iic);3. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
LONDON.— 3rd  Inst. 
J.  Hawkshaw,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair.  At  the 
monthly  ballot  the  following  candidates  were  elected: 
Messrs.  E.  Filliter  and  A.  S.  Ormsby,  as  members; 
Capt.  J.  Grantham,  R.  E.,  ami  Messrs.  T.  E.  Dunn, 
J.  I{.  Furniss,  I.  J.  Holtzappfel,  S.  L.  Koe,  A.  S.  Rake, 
L.  R.  Roberts,  R.  O.  White,  and  H.  Wilson,  as  asso- 
ciates. The  paper  read  was,  "  On  the  woods  used  for 
sleepers  on  the  Madras  Railway,"  by  Mr.  li.  M'Master. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
Amehtino  of  this  body  was  held  on  Monday  evening. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Graves  in  the  chair.  The 
Librarian  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

Dr.  Wilde,  among  many  other  presentations,  hand- 
ed in  for  Dr.  Porter  a  collection  of  twenty-four 
government  broad  sheets,  descriptive  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, between  the  24th  of  May  and  the  28th  of 
September,  1798,  consisting  of  public  notices  and 
letters  from  Generals  Lake,  Magill,  Dundas,  DnfiF, 
Johnston,  Gosford,  Needham,  and  other  persons,  to 
Lord  Caatlereagh.    Dr.  Wdde  also  explained  the  na- 


ture of  numerous  donations  from  Lord  Farnham, 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  on  the  previous 
evening. 

Mr.  Du  Noyer  read  a  paper  explaining  drawings  of 
numerous  antiquities  from  various  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  presented  the  .sketches  to  the  Academy.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  the  donors. 

New  members  were  elected. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 
Tna  fourth  evening  scientific  meeting  will  take  place 
on  to-morrow  evening.   Refreshments  at  eight  o'clock. 
Chair  will  be  taken  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

Communications;  Professor  Davy — On  Mons.  Mar- 
chand's  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  determining 
the  amount  of  butter  in  any  sample  of  milk.  Robei't 
Carey  Reeves,  LL.B.,  Cantab. — On  the  Irish  salmon 
fisheries.  For  Exhibition  :  A  new  fire  escape,  by  Mr. 
James  Joseph  Bromlow.  Samples  of  embossed  Berlin 
wool-work,  wrought  by  a  new  method,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  John  Toohey. 


GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Thb  annual  general  meeting  for  the  election  of  ofHcers 
and  council  for  the  ensuing  year  was  held  at  the 
Museum  Building,  Trinity  College,  on  the  evening  of 
the  11th  inst.  The  chair  was  taken  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock.  The  anniversary  dinner  also  took  place  at 
Jude's  Hotel,  Gfaf ton-street. 


COLLEGE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
There  was  a  general  meeting  of  this  society  in  the 
Dining  Hall,  Trinity  College,  on  same  evening.  The 
subject  for  debate  was  •That  the  political  institutions 
of  1782  were  adapted  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland."  Speakers — Affirmative,  Mr. 
Perry  and  Mr.  M-Cutchan,  secretary.  Negative,  BIr. 
Slattery,  University  student,  and  Mr.  Chadvvick,  au- 
ditor. Chair  was  taken  at  eight  o'clock  (College 
time),  by  Master  Fitzgibbon,  vice-president. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF 
IRELAND. 

A  GENERAi-  meeting  was  held  in  the  Museum  Build- 
ing, Trinity  College,  on  Wednesday  evening  the  11  h 
inst.  The  chair  was  taken  at  half-past  eig'tt  o'clock. 
Tlie  subjects  for  the  evening  were : — Stiyp?,  G.  H., 
member — On  the  influence  of  the  inertia  if  the  reci- 
procating parts  of  steam-engines,  and  its  effects  in 
connexion  with  the  expansive  action  of  steam. 
Price,  J.,  exhibited  his  improved  permanent  way 

STATISTICAL  AND  SOCIAL  INQUIRY 
SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  sixteenth  session  was  held 
same  svening  at  35,  Molesworth-street,  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  Pollard-Urquhart, 
flI.P.,  read  a  paper  "On  competitive  examinations," 
and  Dr.  F.  Shaw,  F.T.C.D.,  also  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  How  to  improve  school  education  in  Ireland." 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATING  AND  LITE- 
RARY SOCIETY  Dl'bi.i.n  Athun-uum. 

Met  same  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  Essav  by  Mr.  G. 
A.  Walker.    Subject:  "  Plurality  of  Worlds.'' 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND. 
At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Institute  of  Scotland,  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Insti- 
tute, on  Monday,  the  2nd  inst.,  letters  were  read  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Architectural  Alliance,  and  from 
the  honorary  secretary  to  the  committee  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  in  Ireland.  The  report  of  the 
council  of  management  on  the  Bill  of  the  Edinburgh 
Water  Company,  as  affecting  new  buildings,  was 
brought  forward  ;  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  William  Mil- 
ler read,  entitled  "  Some  remarks  on  Edinburgh,  and 

its  improvement."   

EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  Mr.  R.  Thornton 
Shiells,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Connell  read  a 
paper  on  "Ventilation,  and  its  influence  on  health.  ' 
On  the  paper  having  been  read,  Mr.  Brown  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treated,  and 
the  meeting  separated  with  a  vote  of  thanka  to  the 

chairman.  

GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  ult.,  the  president  in  the  chair. 
After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been 
read,  the  honorary  secretary  laid  before  the  meeting 
communications  from  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  from  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land, Edinburgh,  in  which  they  intimated  their  in- 
tention of  presenting  copies  of  their  printed  transac- 
tions to  this  association.  A  communication  was  also 
read  from  the  honoraiy  secretary  to  the  committee 
for  the  re-organization  of  the  Irish  Inst,itute  of  Archi- 
tects. Mr.  Melvin  then  read  an  essay  on  "Propriety 
of  styles."    A  discussion  followed. 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  15,  18G3. 


[J^  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that,  althovgh 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same ;  and  that  we 
will  not  insert  or  notice  any  communicat ion, 
wiless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confidentially.'] 

THE  ALBEKT  MEMORIAL. 

Sir, — I  quite  coincide  in  your  remarks  respecting 
the  newly  proposed  site  for  the  above  structure,  which, 
as  public  property,  should  be  accessible  to  the  public, 
and  which  it  never  can  be  if  shut  up  in  the  lawn  of 
the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  "  to  be  peeped  at,"  as  you 
say,  "  through  a  railing."  The  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  would  be  ample  to  raise  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Prince  combining  utility  with  ornament; 
and  I  would  suggest  as  a  suitable  form  a  triple  trium- 
phal arch,  on  a  much  smaller  and  inexpensive  scale, 
of  course,  after  the  model  of  "  I'Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I'etoila"  at  Paris,  and  to  be  built  at  the  city  entrance 
to  our  glorious  Phoenix  Park. 

A  Subscriber. 


CARLISLE  BRIDGE. 

Dear  Sir, — JFany  months  ago  I  saw  it  advertised 
in  the  Dublin  Builder  that  the  Carlisle  Bridge 
Committee  had  secured  as  arbitrators  on  the  merits  of 
the  various  designs  submitted,  certain  gentlemen,  who 
were  to  examine  the  drawings,  and  report  their  deci- 
sion. Since  that  time,  howeveBj  I  have  in  vain  looked 
for  some  further  information  in  your  pages,  and  as 
vainly  sought  it  from  the  honorary  secretary.  May 
I  now  beg  to  ask  if  any  conclusion  whatever  has  been 
arrived  at,  if  any  inspection  at  all  has  taken  place,  or 
if  the  committee  really  mean  to  award  the  promised 
premiums  ?  Competitor. 

[We  have  received  many  similar  communications 
to  the  foregoing  relative  to  this  competition,  which  we 
abstained  from  inserting,  in  the  daily  expectation  that 
the  result  of  the  arbitrators'  examination  of  the  de- 
signs would  be  announced.  It  certainly  is  much 
more  than  time  that  it  should  be  so,  and  we  must  add 
that  unless  the  committee  will  tacitly  submit  to 
writhe  under  imputations  of  very  unworthy  conduct, 
and  misleading  of  the  numerous  gentlemen  that  com- 
peted, they  will  secure  a  decision,  and  pay  the  pre- 
miums at  a  very  early  date.  In  answer  to  "  Compe- 
titor," we  believe  that  the  delay  has  been  partly 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  referees  from 
town  at  the  time  the  drawings  were  exhibited  in  the 
Institution  in  College-street,  and  partly  by  the  subse- 
quent removal  of  that  building  to  make  room  for  the 
new  Provincial  Bank,  necessitating  the  storage  else- 
where of  the  drawings  until  another  apartment  for 
their  display  was  provided.  Unless  at  heavy  cost,  to 
which  the  committee  demur,  it  seems  that  as  yet  a 
suitable  apartment  could  not  be  procured,  but  we  are 
assured  it  will  speedily,  and  that  the  decision  will 
most  probably  take  place  before  a  fortnight.  — Ed. 
D.  B.] 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  paragraph  in  Dublin  Builder 
for  1st  inst.,  reviewing  ray  annual  circular,  you  have 
made  a  mistake  respecting  the  measure  customary  to 
this  port,  in  stating  that  all  woods  are  now  sold  here 
liy  calliper.  This  change  in  measure  only  refers  to 
teak  and  greenheart ;  on  all  oifter  woods  a  liberal  tare 
is  allowed  to  the  buyer,  viz.,  on  mahogany  of  33  per 
cent.,  or  one  foot  in  eveiy  three;  and  on  other  woods 
(except  teak  and  greenheart)  a  tare  ranging  from  4 
to  22  per  cent.  The  tare  allowed  to  the  buyer  in  this 
market  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other  port. 

Edward  Ch  a  loner. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  4,  1863. 


THE  PROPOSED  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

SiR,~I  by  no  means  agree  in  the  opinion  that  becanse 
the  promoters  of  this  affair  have  deposited  the  amount 
of  £53,500,  the  scheme  is  substantially  promoted  by 
persons  who  will  provide  £650,000  for  its  construction. 
No  doubt,  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  the  money  so  de- 
posited cannot  be  withdrawn  without  the  promoters 
giving  substantial  security  by  bond  that  the  railway 
will  be  made  within  the  time  limited.  But,  apart 
from  this  money  question,  I  wish  to  apprize  you,  that 
'  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  advantages  likely  to  be  afforded 
^by  the  Metropolitan  can  be  obtained  at  a  compara- 
tively moderate  cost,  and  that,  too,  witliout  in  the 
least  interfering  with  the  beauty  of  the  city  or  tite 
navigation  of  its  river,  by  the  construction  of  two 
circular  lines,  which  will  not,  probably,  cost  one-fifth 
of  the  sum  required  for  the  Metropolitan.  One  of 
thttie,  about  one  and  three-quarter  miles  in  length,  is 


before  Parliament  this  session,  promoted  by  Messrs. 
Barrington,  as  solicitors,  the  engineers  being  Messrs. 
Hemans  and  Le  Fanu.  This  line,  commencing  at  the 
goods  store  of  theG.S.  &  W.  railway  at  King's-bridge, 
crosses  the  LiflTey,  tuimelling  under  Parkgate-street, 
Montpelier-hill,  and  the  Circular-road,  and  joins  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  and  LifFey  branch  (at 
the  seventh  lock.  Royal  Canal)  without  any  inter- 
ference with  the  levels  of  a  single  street  or  road,  and 
without  presenting  any  unsightly  appearance,  as  it 
will  be,  for  nearly  its  entire  length,  in  a  cutting,  and 
below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  lands  and  houses. 
By  this  short  branch,  which  will  cost  about  £72,000, 
the  G.S.  &  M.  railways  will  become  connected  with  the 
whole  network  of  the  northern  lines,  as  well  as  with  the 
Liffey  at  the  North  Wall.  The  other  line  is  not 
before  Parliament  at  present,  but  plans  were  deposited 
for  it  in  the  session  of  1861,  the  engineer  being  Sir 
J.  M'Neill,  and  the  solicitor  Mr.  J.  Malley.  Its  length  is 
4  j  miles.  It  also  proposed  to  branch  olf  the  G.S.  &  W. 
railwajMiear  Kilmainham,  joining  the  Grand  Canal  at 
the  James's-street  branch,  from  whence  it  proceeded 
along  its  north  bank,  effecting  a  junction  (in  its 
course  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Liffe}'  and  docks)  with 
the  D.  &  W.  &  Kingstown  railways.  By  this  branch — 
estimated  to  cost  £130,000 — the  chain  of  communi- 
cation with  all  the  metropolitan  railways  would  have 
been  effected,  while  a  passenger,  disembarking  at  the 
Carlisle  Pier,  Kingstown,  might  be  conveyed  to  either 
Cork  or  Galway  without  change  of  carriages.  It  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  this  second  branch  is  not  to 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  during  the  present  session, 
as  the  two,  forming  as  it  were  an  almost  complete  iron 
circle,  somewliat  similar  to  the  existing  Circular-road, 
would  have  afforded  abundant  railway  accommodation 
at  a  moderate  cost,  without  defacing  our  present 
streets  or  seriously  damaging  the  appearance  of  our 
quays  and  river.  It  has  been  publicly  announced 
that  the  Corporation  intend  to  give  the  metropolitan 
scheme  the  most  determined  opposition,  but  the 
citizens  should  not  rely  upon  the  profession  of  this 
distinguished  body,  as  1  am  in  a  condition  to  prove 
that  some  of  its  most  powerfnl  "Corinthian  pillars" 
are  already  bending  under  the  pressure  from  without, 
and,  probably,  before  long  may  deem  it  conducive  to 
the  public  interest  to  read  a  recantation  of  their 
previous  errors.  A  Citizen. 

[VVe  regard  this  project  as  a  most  wanton  attempt 
to  utterly  destroy  tlie  symmetry  of  onr  metropolitan 
leading  thoroughfares,  and  general  arcliitectural  clia- 
racter — admittedly  beautiful — without  any  necessity 
whatever,  and  without  any  corresponding  advantage. 
We  trust  that  the  Corporation — as  is  its  duty — will 
give  it  the  most  strenuous  and  immediate  opposition, 
else  the  bill  may  be  smuggled  through.  As  yet  tlie 
terminal  arrangements  are  quite  adequate  to  the 
traffic  and  public  requirements. — Eu.  D.B.] 


HOGAN'S  STATUE  OF  O'CONNELL  AT 
LIMERICK. 

Sir, — During  a  recent  visit  I  made  to  the  city  of 
Limerick,!  was  gravely  disappointed  at  finding  Hogan's 
fine  statue  of  O'Connell  placed  in  the  worst  possible 
UylU,a.m\  in'familiarand  undignified  contiguity — if  not 
obtrusive — with  the  dwelling  houses  on  each  side. 
The  back  of  the  figure  is  to  the  west,  while  the  honses 
on  the  south  side  interposes  to  keep  the  sun  off  the 
front  and  profile. 

Should  the  sculptor  have  consented  to  this  situation 
for  the  .site  of  his  work,  he  must,  indeed,  have  good- 
naturedly  given  way  to  the  puerile  idea  at  the  time 
entertained,  viz.,  that  the  gaze  of  O'Connell  must  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  scene  of  his  first  triumph  in 
Clare.  This,  I  understand,  was  the  motive  for  thus 
sacrificing  the  artistic  merits  of  the  statue. 

But  this  circumstance,  known  or  not  to  visitors, 
cannot  compensate  for  the  absence  of  sculpturesque 
beauty  and  sentiment,  which  can  only  be  appreciated 
under  the  influence  of  proper  light. 

Henry  Macmanus,  R.H.A. 


(The  initial  letters  at  tlie  sirle  of  the  following  paragraphs  de- 
note the  Courts  in  which  tlie  questions  were  tried.) 

B. — In,  re  Peter  Reilly. — Important  Contract  Ques- 
tion.— The  bankrupt  had  been  an  extensive  contractor 
for  works  in  Wexford,  in  reference  to  the  harbour  em- 
bankment, which  was  mainly  the  cause  of  his  failure. 
He  was  also  engaged  on  the  contract  for  the  Bag- 
nalstown  Railway.  The  bankrupt,  on  examination, 
stated  that  Mr.  Redmond,  M.P.,  who  was  interested 
in  the  works  at  Wexford,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town  had  supplied  him  with  a  large 
quantity  of  timber  cut  down  off  his  own  lands,  and 
also  a  quantity  of  iron  supplied  by  parties  in  Liver- 
pool to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  works.  He  also 
supplied  him  with  the  necessary  plant  for  carrying 
out  the  works.  He  was  also  examined  in  reference 
to  dealings  with  Mr.  Redmond,  and  transfer  of  shares 
in  the  We-cford  Harbour  Embankment  Company. 


Mr.  Redmond,  M.P.,  was  also  examined  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  contracts  in  which  the  bank- 
rupt had  been  engaged  with  his  sanction.  He  was 
cross-examined  in  detail  by  Mr.  Barry,  QC,  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  the  bankrupt  Reilly  was  the 
more  nominal  contractor,  and  that  Mr.  Redmond  had 
advanced  tlie  money  and  was  the  partv  really  inter- 
ested in  the  execution  of  the  works  at  Wexford.  He 
admitted  he  advanced  the  bankrupt  considerable  sums 
of  money,  and  paid  several  thousands  which  he  felt 
in  honour  bound  to  pay  on  foot  of  the  contracts.  lie 
was  examined  as  to  whether  he  owed  any  profit  out 
of  a  sum  of  £880,  which  was  advanced  by  the  Em- 
bankment Company  to  the  bankrupt,  and  he  stated 
he  did  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  it.  The  bankrupt,  wlien  executing  the  railway 
works  at  Bagnalstown,  would  have  been  unable  to 
proceed  with  them,  but  that  he  was  supplied  with 
materials  by  Mr.  Redmond,  who  supplied  him  with 
the  necessary  number  of  sleepers,  rails,  &c.  He  con- 
tinued the  works,  tlie  men  being  regularly  paid  their 
wages,  and  the  contract  floated  until  it  was  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Dargan,  who  completed  it.  A  shilling  a  piece 
was  allowed  for  the  sleepers,  and  the  regular  engineer- 
ing estimates  for  the  works  were  subsequently  given 
by  Mr.  Le  Fanu,  the  company's  engineer.  Mr.  Red- 
mond stated  that  althougli  he  had  been  a  director,  he 
was  refused  access  to  the  books  of  the  company,  even 
to  inspect  his  own  account,  and  had  to  get  an  onler 
from  the  court  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  In  reference 
to  the  transfer  of  shares  he  admitted  he  got  a  transfer 
of  180  shares  in  consideration  of  a  pre-existing  debt. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  the  case  was 
adjourned  for  the  production  of  furtlier  evidence.  Mr. 
Barr}',  Q.C.,  said  if  Mr.  Reilly  was  really  the  con- 
tractor, the  creditors  had  a  right  to  see  what  had  be- 
come of  his  property. 

R.C. — Hamilton  v.  the  Ulster  Riilway  Company. — 
Petition  presented  to  restrain  respondents  from  con- 
structing a  bridge  over  Durham-street,  Belfast,  by 
which  the  level  of  the  present  approaches  to  the  termi- 
nus would  be  altered,  and  certain  hnuses,  the  property 
of  petitioner,  injured.  The  company  had  obtained,  in 
18.59,  a  special  act  empowering  them  to  make  the  bridge 
in  question,  but  the  petitioner  contended  that  the  time 
within  which  they  had  power  to  execute  the  works 
had  expired. 

Respondents  said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
petitioner  from  obtaining  compensaticm  fm-the  injury 
that  might  be  d(me  to  his  properly  liy  the  formation 
of  the  bridge.  If  he  served  a  claim  he  woulil  receive 
adequate  remuneration  for  any  damage  he  might 
sustain.  The  work  was  one  of  great  importance  to 
the  interests  of  Belfast,  and  it  was  intended  to  sub- 
stitute a  bridge  for  a  level  crossing.  The  works  were 
now  in  progress,  and  to  stop  them,  as  sought  by  the 
petitioner,  would  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the 
town. 

His  Honour  dismissed  the  petition  with  costs,  and 
expressed  his  condemnation  of  the  ccmduct  of  the 
petitioner  in  bringing  such  a  cause  before  him. 

E. — Stars  v.  North. — Action  for  recovery  of  a  sum 
for  work  and  labour  done  on  the  Bundoran  Railway. 
Plaintiff  (_who  is  a  rail  waj- contractor)  claimed  £27  lOs. 
against  defendant,  but  a  portion  of  it  was  paid,  and 
the  only  sum  in  dispute  was  £10  ;  £12  had  been 
paid  by  defendant,  who  slated  it  was  the  full  value  of 
the  wcn-k  done  and  the  materials  supplied.  The  de- 
tails of  the  case  were  principally  as  regarded  the 
measurement  of  the  work. 

The  jury  disagreed,  and  were  discharged  by  con- 
sent. 

C.P. — Colvillev.  tiall  and  others  Action  of  eject- 
ment on  title,  for  ,-ecovery  of  premises  at  Bally  bough- 
bridge,  Dublin.  The  case  turned  chiefly  on  documents 
and  points  raised  for  defendant. 

Chief  Justice  directed  a  verdict  for  defendant  on 
those  points,  for  all,  or  the  unset  portions  of  the  pre- 
mises, to  be  turned  into  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  if  he 
should  so  direct. 

Q.B. — Halstead  and  Martin  v.  North  Action  to 

recover  £696  17s  lljd,  balance  alleged  by  defendant 
to  be  due  for  work  done  and  materials  supplied  for  the 
construction  of  the  branch  railway  from  Enniskillen  to 
Londonderry.  Defendant  is  the  principal,  and  en- 
gaged plaintiffs  as  sub-contractors  to  perform  the 
work.  Defendant  lodged  £353  Os  6d  in  court,  which 
he  alleged  was  the  entire  sum  due  to  plaintiffs. 

It  was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  County  Surveyor  of  Londonderry. 


Cat  Tail  Paper. — Strong  brown  paper  is  now 
manufactured  at  the  Salisbury  mills,  in  Orange 
County,  from  "  cat  tails,"  the  produce  of  the  wild  flag 
growing  in  low  grounds  all  over  the  Norlh.  The  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Oakley,  is  experimenting,  with  a  view  of 
making  white  paper  from  the  same  material 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Sumner.  With  this  view  it  is  intended  to  raise  a 
sum  of  £1,000. 
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The  Union  Banking  Company  of  Ireland  have 
recently  fitted  up  the  house.  No.  37,  Capel-street,  in 
a  handsome  and  appropriate  manner  as  a  lirancli 
office.  The  same  company  have  also  establislied 
oliices  in  Bray.  For  the  works  in  both  instances  Mr. 
William  G.  Murray  was  the  architect ;  Mr.  John 
Nolan,  of  Meredyth-place  beini^  contractor  for  th3 
former,  and  Messrs.  Beardwood  and  Son  for  the  latter. 

A  large  mansion  is  being  erected  at  Clooney,  Qiunn, 
Co.  Clare,  for  Joseph  llall,  Esq.,  together  with  farm 
offices,  stabling,  &c  ,  and  a  gate  entrance,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £7,000.  Mr.  E.  H.  Carson  of  Dublin  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Carroll  of  Ennis  the  builder.  At 
Crusheen,  in  same  county,  \Valterstown  house  has 
just  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,800  for  Nicholas 
Butler,  Esq.,  J. P.,  from  designs  by  the  same  architect, 
Mr.  Tracey  of  Dublin  being  the  contractor. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  are  being  made 
to  the  residence  of  \V.  P.  Lambert,  Esq.,  at  Castle 
Ellen,  Athenry,  and  offices  adjoining  are  also  being 
built,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Carson,  architect. 

Various  works  are  to  be  executed  by  the  War 
Department  at  Cork  harbour,  viz.,  at  Queenstown, 
Haulboullne,  Eocky  Island,  Towers  and  Spike 
Island,  &c. 

Building  operations  at  the  new  church  of  SS. 
Augustine  and  John  are  suspended  from  want  of  funds. 
[Would  it  not  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  com- 
menced less  comprehensively  ?] 

The  new  church  of  Gorey  lias  been  lighted  with 
gas  from  works  constructed  by  Mr.  HoUoway. 

The  workmen  of  Mr.  Findla)',  the  contractor  for 
the  new  Ulster  Bank  at  Sligo,  have  commenced  ope- 
rations for  its  erection,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
building  will  be  finished  some  time  in  July.  No  ex- 
pense will  be  spared  in  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  designed,  and  when  completed  (says  the 
SUgo  Independent)  it  will  unquestionably  be  a  credit 
and  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  it 
is  situated. 

The  improvement  of  the  west  pier  at  Kingstown  is 
now  almost  complete,  a  protecting  wall  running 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  upper  promenade, 
which  has  itself  been  levelled  and  rendered  suitable 
for  pedestrians. 

There  is  some  talk  about  constructing  a  new  float- 
ing dock  in  Cork. 

The  following  is  a  return  from  the  office  of  Public 
Works,  showing  the  sums  allocated  during  the  past 
year,  for  improvements  in  which  we  are  authorized  to 
state  that  there  is  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  accounted  for: — County  Kerry  —  Gerard 
O'Callaghan,  £'300  ;  James  Crosbie,  £450  ;  Richard 
Mahony,  £500  ;  T.  S.  Dennis,  £1,500  ;  Meade  C. 
Dennis,  £1,000;  The  Knight  of  Kerry,  £700  ;  Mrs. 
Maria  Drummond,  £850  ;  John  Hurly,  ii250;  Ditto, 
£200  ;  Richard  J.  Marshall,  £200  ;  Richard  R.  Chute, 
£150;  Richard  M.  Ilickson,  £500;  The  Rev.  Richard 
Moore,  ,£250;  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  i'700  ; 
Thomas  Sandes,  £1,150;  Edward  Ilussey,  £1,000  — 
£9,700. 

Extensive  addititions  and  alterations  are  being 
made  to  Ballymena  Diocesan  school.  Mr.  Thomas 
Jackson,  architect;  Mr.  McAuley,  builder. 

A  new  Bank  has  been  designed  and  erected  for 
the  Northern  Banking  Company,  at  Ballymena,  by 
Mr.  Connor,  of  Belfast,  builder.  It  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  brick  front,  plastered  architraves,  and  cut- 
etone  base  course  and  dressings  round  entrance  door- 
way', &c. 

A  mansion  and  offices,  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  now  in  course  of  erection  for  J.  Thomson 
Bryan,  Esq.,  at  Ballamore,  near  Ballymoney,  county 
Antrim,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  FitzGibboi\  Louoli,  C.E.,  Sackville-street, 
Londonderry.    Mr.  Getty,  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

A  residence  of  some  importance  is  to  be  erected  for 
Cnpt.  Costello,  at  Edmondstown,  near  Ballaghadereen, 
county  Mayo.  The  style  of  the  building  is  to  be 
Italian  Gothic  of  the  15th  century;  the  estimated 
cost  is  from  i;4,()00  to  i.'5,000.  Mr.  J.  McCurdy, 
architect,  Matthew  Gahan,  contractor. 

An  Italian  villa  is  being  executed  at  Athenrj',  Co. 
Galway,  for  J.  J.  Lopdell,  Esq.,  from  the  design  and 
under  (he  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts,  archi- 
tect, Galway.  The  contractors  for  the  works  are 
Messrs.  Glynn  and  Ilollins,  of  Galway.  The  cost, 
when  completed,  will  be  about  £1,000. 

Improvements  on  an  extensive  scale  are  being  car- 
ried on  i;i  the  thriving  town  of  Castlederg,  county 
Tyrone,  by  J.  G.  Smyly,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  who  has  con- 
siderably enlarged  the  hotel,  built  a  range  of  labourers' 
dwellings,  of  a  comfortable  and  healthful  character. 
A  court  hou.se  and  range  of  superior  business 
houses  are  also  about  to  be  erected ;  also  a  market 
place  and  sundry  .alterations  in  the  police  barrack. 
Mr.  J.  McCurdy  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Mullin, 
Omagh,  and  Mr.  W.  Naught,  Castlederg,  the  C(m- 
(ractors.  Messrs.  Edmundson,  of  Dublin,  have  lighted 
the  town  with  gas. 


We  understand  that  the  question  of  dilapidations, 
which  was  likely  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  respecting  the  house  No. 
71,  Middle  Abbey-street,  Dublin,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  left  to  the  decision  of  two  architects.  We 
need  not  add  that  we  think  this  a  wise  course,  as 
such  cases,  going  into  court,  generally  serve  but  to 
perplex  the  bench,  embarrass  the  jury,  and  fail  to 
obtain  the  ends  of  justice. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  are  being  made 
at  St.  Helen's,  county  Dublin,  the  seat  of  Lord  Vis- 
count Gough,  which  will  add  considerably  to  the  com- 
fort and  accommodation  of  this  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque residence.  Mr.  J.  McCurdy,  architect ; 
Messrs.  M.  Kennedy  and  Son,  contractors. 

A  handsome  and  spacious  gallery,  with  staircase 
approaching,  has  been  added  to  the  cimrch  at  Bal- 
briggan ;  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  attended 
with  much  difficulty  requiring  constructive  skill  to 
surmount,  and  the  result  to  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  Messrs.  Welland  and 
Gillespie  were  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  E. 
Barker,  the  contractors. 

St.  Luke's  Church  in  this  city  has  been  reopened 
for  Divine  service  after  a  lapse  of  five  months,  during 
which  important  alterations  and  retitments  have  been 
effected.  It  is  so  arranged  now  as  to  accommodate 
the  two  congregations  of  St.  Nicholas  (which  for- 
merly assembled  in  the  north  transept  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral)  and  its  own  likewise.  The  fittings  of  the 
former  have  been  all  re-used  ;  and  the  portions  re- 
quiring alterations,  such  as  galleries,  &c.,  have  been 
remodelled  at  the  expense  partly  of  the  munificent 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  Esq.,  and  partly  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  under  the  direction  of 
their  architects.  Blessrs.  Barker  were  contractoi'S  for 
this  work  likewise. 


ENGINEERING. 

The  present  year's  course  of  lectures  in  the  civil 
engineering  class  at  the  University  College,  London, 
i)ichides  the  construction  of  "iron  bridges  "  and  otiier 
structures  in  that  material. 

The  directors  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway 
Company  report  that,  during  the  past  half-year,  the 
iron  bridge  at  Innoshannon  was  finished  by  the  Cork 
Steam-ship  (Company  (a  well-executed  and  creditable 
structure),  the  cost  of  which,  including  engineering, 
masonry,  &c.,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £'2,126  19s., 
out  of  which  £941  has  been  already  charged  to 
revenue,  the  remainder,  £1,185  19s.,  to  capital,  being 
the  dilference  in  cost  between  a  wooden  bridge  and 
the  iron  one  now  constructed,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  was  not  erected  in  the  first  instance.  The 
engineer's  report  says: — Shortly  after  my  last  half- 
yearly  report,  the  new  iron  superstructure  of  the  Inno- 
shannon Viaduct  was  finished,  most  satisfactorily,  by 
the  Cork  Steam-ship  Company  ;  it  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  and  does  them  much  credit.  The  ar- 
rangements at  the  Junction  of  the  Kinsale  Line, 
which  is  to  be  very  shortly  opened  for  public  traffic, 
will  soon  be  complete.  The  permanent  way  and 
works  of  your  line  have  been  maintained  in  good 
order. 

The  siding  and  other  works  at  Roscrea  station 
necessary  to  form  the  Junction  of  the  Nenagh  and 
I5irdhill  Extension  with  the  G.  S.  and  VV.  Railway 
have  been  nearly  completed,  and  plans  are  being 
designed  for  the  stations  to  be  erected  on  that  line, 
at  Cloughjordan  and  Nenagh,  in  order  that  these 
stations  may  be  available  when  the  line  is  ready  to 
be  opened  for  tradic  to  the  latter  [daco. 

The  directors  of  the  Carrickfm-gus  and  Larne  Rail- 
way, considering  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  second 
line  should  be  laid  down  between  these  points  ((ij 
miles  distant),  have,  during  the  course  of  the  past 
autumn,  com[)leted  that  portion  of  it  between  Belfast 
and  Greencastle,  and  they  will  ptoceed  with  the  re- 
maining length  so  soon  as  the  season  warrants  their 
engineer  commencing  the  work. 

Messrs.  Ilasland  and  Wolff,  iron  shipbuilders  and 
engineers,  of  Belfast,  addressed  the  electors  of  Harbour 
Commissioners  lately  in  a  lengthy  letter  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  new  docks,  in  which  they  say  : — Will 
you  vote  for  those  gentlemen  who  would  place  the 
floating  dock  on  the  Antrim  and  the  graving  dock  on 
the  Down  .side  of  the  river?  or  will  you  vote  for  the 
two  new  candidates  who  would  place  both  docks  on 
the  Antrim  side,  to  the  detriment  of  the  iron  ship- 
building? A  graving  dock  yonder  would  prove 
almost  a  dead-letter;  but  place  it  anywhere  near  the 
iron  shipbuililing  yard  you  know  that  you  have, 
without  reference  to  what  county  it  would  bo  in, 
satisfied  that  it  is  in  your  own  town,  and  you  would 
then  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  it  used,  whilst 
others,  encouraged  by  neighbours  like  us,  would,  no 
doubt,  commence  shipbuilding  yards  around  it,  and 
by  this  step  only  will  you  ever  induce  an  exten.sion  of 
iron  shi[)bnilding  here.  We  have  been  asked  if  we 
would  not  come  over  to  near  the  new  dock  if  placed 
at  Thomson's  bank  ;  but  £25,000  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, plant,  tools,  and  materials  are  not  so  easily 


removed.  It  has  already  required  so  much  exertion 
to  bring  this  new  business  here  to  what  it  is,  that  our 
only  remove  would  be  to  a  port  like  Liverpool,  where 
the  commissioners  are  so  alive  to  the  requirements  of 
the  trade  that  they  construct  graving  docks  in  the 
very  midst  of  iron  shipbuilding  yards,  and  where  the 
trade  meets  with  that  support  which  is  not  yet 
accorded  to  it  here.  When  others  are  giving  their 
opinions  on  the  question,  we  think  that  the  voice  of  a 
firm  should  be  heard  which  has  built  and  launched  in 
your  port  20,000  tons  in  about  four  years,  which  is 
spending  amongst  you  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  a 
week  in  wages,  and  which  has  developed  a  new  phase 
of  important  and  profitable  industry.  [This  is  very 
truthful,  very  independent,  though  very  reasonably 

and  admittedly  interested  Ed.] 

Gas  has  been  introduced  into  the  carriages  of  the 
Ulster  Railway  Company,  and  with  success.  The 
machinery  relating  thereto  is  known  as  Neville's 
patent — the  meter  being  in  the  guard's  van.  From 
the  meter  a  tube  is  carried  over  the  tops  of  the  car- 
riages, and  by  means  of  roper  lengths  of  tubing  the 
piping  can  be  made  of  any  required  length,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  train. 

Irish  Railway  Bills  this  Session  will  be  few  in 
number,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  late  bad  harvest. 
Notwithstanding,  some  will  go  forward,  having  lodged 
the  deposit  necessary  under  standing  orders,  among 
which  will  be  the  Metropolitan,  Crookstown,  and 
Pomeroy  Junction,  Sligo,  and  Ballyhaddereen  rail- 
ways. To  these  we  most  bid  success,  as  employment 
is  much  wanting  and  no  obstacle  should  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  passing  them. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Co.  Limerick  Gaol.~We  are  informed  that  the 
premium  of  £50,  offered  for  the  best  plan  for  altering 
this  building,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Atkins,  of  Cork,  architect;  who,  it  may  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers,  also  gained  the  premium 
for  the  new  markets  in  same  city  some  years  since. 
Numerous  professional  gentlemen  from  Dublin  and 
elsewdiere,  submitted  plans  for  the  gaol.  Mr.  Atkins 
has  worthily  won  very  many  competitions  in  both 
England  and  Ireland. 

The  object  is  to  provide  in  the  male  prison  separate 
cells  for  sixty  prisoners,  and  in  the  female  for  thirty. 
As  in  each  a  central  point,  commanding  a  view  of  all 
its  doors,  was  required,  this  was  difficult  of  attainment 
in  a  prison  constructed  on  the  old  model,  which 
usually  consists  of  small  cells  in  detached  blocks. 
Mr.  McCurdy's  plan'was  also  highly  approved  of,  and 
settled  for  final  consideration. 

T/ie  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden. — Some- 
thing more  authoritative  than  mere  rumour  says,  that 
affairs  connected  with  the  proposed  building  are  far 
from  being  in  a  state  of  satisfactorj'  solution  according 
to  the  expectations  of  the  committee.  We  forebode 
that  the  too  limited  amount  of  expenditure  fixed  on, 
would  ALWAYS  prove  an  insuperable  difficulty.  If 
the  committee  exceed  the  sum,  viz.,  £35,000,  all  the 
competitors  will  titen  at  least  have  just  reason  to 
complain  of  breach  of  faith. 


NEW  PATENTS. 
Letters  Patent,  which  have  passed  the  Great  Seal 
since  the  13th  January,  18G3.    Byrne  and  Lam- 
bert, Agents;  Office  for  Patents,  4,  Lower  Ormond- 
quay,  Dublin. 

W.  Clarli,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  tlio  purifi- 
cation of  water,  and  in  apparatus  employeil  therein." 

W.  G.  Valentin,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  the 
generation  of  combustihle  gases  for  lighting  and  heating  pur- 
poses, nnd  the  mode  of  applying  .such  gases  to  the  miuuifiic- 
ture  of  iron,  glass,  and  other  processes  in  the  arts,  where 
great  heat  is  required." 

F.  II.  JI.  C.  I>.  Chevalier  de  Fenis  de  Lacomhe,  for  an  in- 
vention of  "  Improvements  in  the  means  of  lighting  towns  or 
other  localities,  and  of  ventilating,  warming,  and  providing 
the  same  with  water." 

George  Sanders,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  do- 
mestic Are  escapes," 

J.  ri.  Johnson,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  elec- 
tro-magnetic time-keepers." 

.J.  II.  Johnson,  fm'  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  coat- 
ing or  covering  metallic  surfaces  with  copper." 

M.  Osborne,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  cast  iron  fenders." 

Sir  J .  T.  Little,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  car- 
riage ways  and  footways." 

J.  L.auncelott,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  ornamental  chains  from  sheet  metal." 

A.  Delure,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  compost- 
sitions  for  preventing  and  removing  incrustation  in  boilers." 

C.  M.  Westmacott,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in 
cements." 

A  copy  of  the  specification  of  any  patent,  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  can  be  had  at  the  office  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  shilling.s. 


Alterations  are  being  made  to  the  Arcade  Hotel, 
SufTolk-st,  The  house  No.  3,  adjoining,  lately  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Glennan,  is  being  added  thereto,  and  sui- 
tably fitted  up.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons, of  Lr.  Gardinet-st., 
is  the  architect ;  Mr,  Meighan,  the  builder. 
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(Mineral  |l terns. 

One  M.  Faget,  of  Bordeaux,  proposes  to  convey 
letters,  &c.,  between  England  and  France,  by  erect- 
ing at  a  distance  of  about  one  tliousand  metres  from 
the  coasts  of  Calais  and  Dover,  a  strong  edifice  of 
masonry,  containing  a  steam-engine  of  sufficient 
power,  by  means  of  which  an  immense  wheel,  25 
metres  in  diameter,  is  made  to  turn  40  times  a  mi- 
ii;ite  By  this  rotation  a  series  of  wires,  forming  a 
gitrantic  strap,  extending  across  shannel,  is  coiled 
round  the  wheel  at  one  end  and  uncoiled  at  the 
other,  and  conversely.  To  this  strap  india-rubber 
letter  bags  are  to  be  attached,  to  he  conveyed  across 
cliannel  at  tlie  rate  of  3,000  metres  per  minute,  so 
that  within  the  space  of  twelve  minutes  tlie  letters 
and  dispatches  from  one  country  may  be  landed  on 
tl;e  other.  The  length  alone  of  the  strap  is  suf- 
iicient  to  cause  its  submersion,  and  the  transmission 
might  be  effected  in  any  weather.  Galignani,  in 
commenting  on  the  project  says,  "  that  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  strap  tnid-channel  will  be  consider- 
able enough  to  allow  of  ships  sailing  over  it,  but 
tlie  submersion  will  be  very  shallow  for  a  con- 
siderable space  near  the  coasts,  so  that  vessels 
would  have  to  fetcli  a  large  circuit  in  order  to  steer 
clear  of  it."  Our  contemporary  should  be  greatly 
astonished  to  learn  that  any  attempt  be  made  to  carry 
the  project  into  execution. 

Some  mural  paintings  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  Norwich  cathedral,  beneath  a  window 
in  the  south  aisle,  in  the  three  central  arches  of  the 
wall  arcade.  One  of  these  bears  the  name  St. 
Wulstan,  the  famous  last  Saxon  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
It  is  presumed  that  these  works  date  from  the  four- 
teenth century. 

An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  L.  Linton,  has 
lately  visited  Paris  for  tlie  purpuse  of  submitting  to 
the  French  Government  liis  new  method  of  generat- 
ing steam.  Instead  of  tiie  ordinary  fuel  he  uses 
petroleum  oil,  or,  should  that  be  wanting,  ordinary 
coal  oil ;  and  as  the  machinery  which  he  employs 
can  be  easily  applied  to  the  steam-engines  in  general 
use,  he  claims  the  merit  of  effecting  a  very  con- 
siderable saving. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday  night,  Col. 
Dickson  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  drainage  of  land 
in  Ireland. 

It  is  stated  that  a  bill  is  to  be  brought  forward 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  for  the  regulation 
of  theatres.  One  of  its  principal  objects  is  to  com- 
pel managers  to  give  the  pul)lic  quicker  and  better 
modes  of  quitting  theatres  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
performances  than  by  the  ordinary  one  door  thrown 
open  at  present. 

The  charming  picture  of  Marie  Antoinette  going 
to  Execution,  and  painted  by  tlie  great  modern 
master  Paul  Delaroche,  is  through  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Lesage,  artist's  colourman,  &c.,  on  view  at  his 
capacious  and  well  adapted  exhibition  gallery  in 
Sackville-street. 

During  some  works  undertaken  not  long  ago  in 
Oxford  Cathedral,  a  small  crypt  or  subterranean 
chamber  was  discovered,  which  led  to  efforts  to  ex- 
plain its  function.  Tliis  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  eastern  end  of  the  crossing,  just  as  you 
enter  the  choir  from  the  nave.  It  is  lined  with 
rough  plaster  upon  rude  stonework,  and,  among 
other  guesses  as  to  its  origin,  presumed  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  original  Saxon  crypt,  existing  before 
the  Norman  minster  was  founded,  and  built  in,  as  it 
were,  with  the  new  work.  Such  examples  exist  in 
several  cathedrals.  Or  it  may  be  the  secret  place 
wherein  rested  the  true  relics  of  the  patron-saint 
of  tlie  structure ;  otherwise  a  treasure  chamber  to 
he  used  in  time  of  need  for  concealment — which  is 
known,  says  Mr.  King,  in  the  course  of  some  in- 
genious remarks  on  the  subject,  to  have  existed 
here;  because  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Uni- 
versity chest  was  deposited  "  in  a  secret  place  in 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Frideswide."  The  proba- 
bilities of  its  being  a  secret  treasure-chamber  are 
thus  enhanced. 

The  site  of  a  chamber,  with  a  tesselated  floor 
and  some  traces  of  fresco  painting,  has  recently 
been  found  immediately  beneath  the  facade  of  the 
India  House,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  at  a  depth 
of  nearly  20  feet. 

With  reference  to  the  utilisation  of  towns'  sewage 
(a  much-debated  question),  a  suggestion  has  been 
thrown  out  which  appears  worth  attention.  We 
are  told  that  the  fertilising  salts  contained  in  the 
sewage  are  mixed  with  su  di  an  enormous  quantity 
of  water  as  to  be  comparatively  valueless.  But  it 
is  thought  that  the  new  chemical  dialysis,  dis- 
covered by  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  minlit  be  used 
on  a  great  scale  for  the  separation  of  the  salts. 
The  essential  elements  are  there  in  the  form  of 
crystalloids  and  colloids,  and  k  is  for  practical  che- 
mists to  decide  whether,  by  the  application  of 
dialysis,  a  question  of  so  much  importance  can  be 
settled. 


Mr.  Fishbourne,  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
Waterworks  Committee,  sat  on  the  10th  inst,lin  one 
of  the  arbitration  rooms.  Four  Courts,  and  resumed 
his  inquiry  in  reference  to  parties  seeking  compen- 
sation for  injuries  likely  to  be  done  to  their  property 
in  the  execution  of  the  new  waterworks.  The  case 
of  Synge  v.  the  Corporation  was  the  one  under  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Smyth,  lavv  agent,  attended  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

The  last  stone  upon  which  the  O'Connell  statue 
in  Ennis  is  to  rest  was  raised  to  its  place  on  Satur- 
day last,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
people.  The  top  of  this  stone  is  67  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  when  the  statue  is  placed,  the  entire 
height  of  the  monument  will  be  76  feet.  The  time 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  monument  is  not  defi- 
nitely fixed. — Clare  Journal. 

We  (Irish  Times)  axe  happy  to  learn  that  the 
distress  so  prevalent  among  the  working  classes  of 
other  districts  has  not  pressed  with  any  unusual 
severity  upon  Dalkey.  Numerous  buildings  are 
being  erected,  and  various  improvements  are  being 
carried  out  in  this  pleasant  watering  place.  We  are 
informed  that  7io  artisan  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  able  to  work,  need  be  without  employ- 
ment. There  is  no  increase  in  sickness  in  this 
healthy  locality,  which  is  chosen  as  a  permanent 
residence  by  so  many,  not  only  for  the  salubrity  of 
the  air,  but  because  of  increased  accommodation  by 
rail  and  omnibus. 


A  Modest  Comjiitfee. — The  committee  for  the 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Plymouth,  ask  for  plans  com- 
prehending chapel  and  various  accessory  buildings, 
besides  boundary  arrangements ;  elaborate  details  of 
the  former,  and  complete  specification  entering  into 
minutise  of  water  supply,  warming  and  ventilation, 
lighting,  &c.,  &c.,  the  designs  obtaining  premiums  of 
£50  and  £25  respectively,  without  the  committee 
binding  itself  to  employ  any  of  the  competitors  to 
carry  out  the  works,  or  to  employ  either  of  the  archi- 
tects whose  design  may  be  accepted. 

TuAM  Catiiedual. — Our  contemporary,  the  Tuam 
Herald,  in  kindly  according  a  favourable  notice  of 
this  journal,  says,  "  we  trust  before  long  to  see  a 
representation  given  of  our  own  magnificent  cathe- 
dral." We  had  anticipated  our  contemporary's  wishes, 
for  we  presented  an  illustration  of  that  structure  in 
our  number  for  Feb.  15,  1SG2.  We  have  also  re- 
spectfully to  remind  the  Herald  that  it  is  not  recently 
that  we  introduced  "the  interesting  ingredient  of 
illustration"  into  our  pages,  inasmuch  as  that  the 
Dublin  Builder  has  been  an  illustrated  journal  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1S60.— [Ed.  D.B.J 

TuAJi. — Trade  in  the  town,  which  formerly  was 
noted  for  a  steady  and  safe  business,  is  almost  at  a 
stand  still,  and  of  course  when  commerce  declines 
among  the  shopkeepers,  the  humbler  class  are  sufferers 
also.  The  various  little  resources  which  were  open  to 
the  industrious  a  few  years  ago,  when  business  was 
good,  and  enabled  men  to  earn  a  support  in  the  minor 
branches  of  trade,  are  now  completely  cutoff.  Agricul- 
tural labour  also  up  to  this  has  been  nearly  altoi^ether 
suspended,  as  much  from  the  inability  of  the  farmers 
to  give  employment  as  from  the  wet  and  stormy 
weather  which  has  prevailed  for  weeks  past  in  this 
locality.  With  such  poverty  causing  conditions  ex- 
isting for  months  past,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  mass 
of  the  poorer  people,  who,  by  a  tingle  week's  inter- 
ruption in  their  usual  means  of  earning,  are  often 
placed  in  distress,  should  now  be  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  obliged  to  endure  severe  privations  ?  It 
may  be  stated  with  perfect  truth,  as  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  humble  people  of  the  town,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  in  deep,  many  of  them,  indeed, 
in  (lire,  distress,  and  that  some  are  afflicted  by  want 
and  misery  in  their  very  worst  forms. — Correspondent 
of  Freeman. 

LoNGFOKD. — In  our  recent  notice  of  this  town,  the 
building  described  as  a  "  Christian  Brothers'  School " 
should  have  been  a  "  Diocesan  College,"  and  the 
amount  of  contract  referred  to  only  includes  the  shell 
and  roof,  and  uot  the  entire  of  the  structure,  which 
will  cost  treble  the  amount  stated  before  completion. 
We  communicated  the  information  as  it  was  given  to 
us  on  the  spot,  by  what  we  believed  to  be  good 
authority. — Ed.  D.  B.] 

Prince's-street  Market,  Cork. — An  exceed- 
ingly handsome  fountain  and  gas  pillar  (says  the 
Constitution)  has  just  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  this 
market.  It  is  partly  composed  of  cut-stone  and  cast 
iron,  the  lower  basin  of  the  fountain  being  of  the 
former  material,  while  the  pillar  and  ornaments  are 
of  the  latter.  It  has  three  basins,  and  all  the  metal 
work  is  highly  ornamented.  Around  the  pillar  are 
clustered  representations  of  water-lily  leaves,  with  a 
variety  of  those  of  other  water  plants.  Dndemeath 
the  second  basin  three  water  fowl  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent positions,  and  drooping  under  the  upper  basin 
are  flowers  of  various  kind-:.  Surmounting  the  pillar 
is  a  hexagonal  lamp,  which  is  both  useful  and  orna- 


mental. The  basins  are  formed  with  "  lips,"  from 
which  the  water  falls.  There  is  no  jet  from  the  foun- 
tain. The  upper  basin  is  supplied  with  water  from 
an  opening  in  the  pipe  that  runs  up  through  the  pil- 
lar, and  when  it  is  full,  the  water  flows  over  by  tho 
several  "  lips,"  and  falls  into  the  second  basin,  which 
is  designed  after  the  same  style  as  the  other.  From 
this  basin  the  water  falls  into  the  large  stone  one 
underneath,  which  is  used  by  the  stall  holders  in  llio 
market  for  washing  vegetables.  The  fountain,  with 
the  lamp,  is  about  14  feet  high.  The  metal  portion 
of  the  fountain  and  the  lamp  have  been  erected  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Harris,  Great  George's-street. 

Horace  Vernet. — The  recent  demise  of  this  great 
artist  recalls  to  mind  some  particulars  of  his  history. 

He  was  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  painters  Aii- 

toine,  Joseph,  and  Carl  Veinet  having  preceded  him. 
Joseph  was  well  known  as  a  distinguished  marine 
painter.  Horace  was  born  in  1789  ;  as  a  youth  pursued 
his  probationary  studies  most  diligently,  earning  a  live- 
lihood by  designing  for  fashion  books  and  booksellers; 
married  at  twenty,  and  commenced  about  that  time  his 
career  as  an  artist  in  a  studio  of  his  own.  Among>t 
his  celebrated  works  are  his  "battle  room,"  his 
"  Smala,"  "  the  attack  of  the  French  on  liome  when 
held  by  the  Triumvirate,"  and  others;  hereceived  nume- 
rous distinctions  from  crowned  heads:  Napoleon  the 
First  made  him  a  chevalier ;  Charles  the  Tenth  com- 
missioned him,  and  in  1828  appointed  him  to  the  Di- 
rectorship of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome  ;  Louis 
Phillipe  patronized  him,  but,  with  the  citizen  kin;;" 
the  artist  quarrelled,  because  the  former  required  him 
to  paint  Louis  Quatorze  in  a  heroic  position  at  Valen- 
ciennes, in  which  he  was  not.  Vernet  thereupon 
quitted  Paris  for  St.  Petersburgh,  where  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  commissioned  him  to  paint  some  subjects. 
He  soon,  however,  returned,  and  continued  on  French 
soil  his  glorious  career  to  its  termination. 

Labodrers'  Dwellings. — A  few  months  since  a 
prize  of  fifty  guineas  was  offered  by  Henry  Tucker, 
Esq.,  vice-president  of  the  Farringdon  Agricultural 
Library,  for  the  best  essay  upon  labourers'  dwellings 
in  rural  districts.  The  essay  was  to  trace  the  causes 
of  the  crowded  and  defective  condition  of  such  dwel- 
lings ;  to  exhibit  the  moral  and  physical  effects  upon 
the  inmates ;  and  to  suggest  practical  measures  for 
lessening  the  evil.  The  prize  has  been  adjudged  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Hickman  Smith,  of  Peuge,  Smrey,  and 
the  essay  is  to  be  published  immediately'. 

Literary  Piracy. — Mr.  Rooiiey,  publisher  (of 
this  city^  has  issued  a  catalogue,  in  which  he  bitterly 
complains  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving  his  copy- 
rights from  infraction,  observing  that  he  is  told  th.it 
he  can  obtain  legal  redress,  but,  says  he,  "  at  the  end 
of  even  a  successful  lawsuit  I  find  the  trouble  and  an- 
noyance exceed  the  benefit."  Mr.  Rooney  has,  during 
twenty  years  of  business,  produced  a  series  of  trans- 
lations of  the  Classics,  which  have  won  the  applause 
of  the  authorities  in  the  Dublin  University. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  M'A.,  Ballymena  (tlianks;  attended  to).— W.  A.  (witten 
to). — M.  M.  (du. ) — Cottage  Bdu,i>er  (we  decline  to  point  out 
a  book  for  your  purpose:  consult  an  architect,  and  beware 
how  you  burn  your  Angers  as  an  amateur;  "  a  little  know- 
ledge is  a  dangerous  thing." — J.  M  C.  (written  to). — A.  &  Co. 
(do  ) — CouNTKY  Aechetkct  (we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
name  either  "  the  exact"  or  "  the  probable"  date  of  first  meet- 
ing of  revived  Institute;  we  hope,  however,  in  course  of  the 
month). — Caustic  Critic  (your  letter  about  St.  Patrick's  is 
but  a  general  e.'cpression  of  opinion  on  the  discussion,  and 
would  not  throw  any  new  light  thereon  by  insertion.  We  aie 
not  accountable  for  our  correspondent's  bad  Latin). — F.  T. 
(Although  there  was  a  special  agreement,  yet  the  work  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  the  party  who  employed  you,  although 
not  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  you  can  recover  the  value  of 
the  work,  but  not  upon  the  contract;  but  unless  the  work  h.is 
been  adopted,  you  cannot  recover  at  all).— C.  B.  (the  foregoing 
answer  is  applicable  to  your  queiy  also.  If  your  contract 
was  to  finisli  the  cottages  by  the  15th  December,  and  that, 
although  they  were  not  completed  until  the  20th  of  January, 
the  defendant  then  accepted  them,  you  are  clearly  entitled  to 
recover  in  your  action  for  work,  labour,  and  materials). — 
W.  M.,  Deny  (thanks  for  courtesy). 

Books  Ukceived. — In  conseqn«nce  of  the  extensive  space 
occupied  in  present  issue  by  the  .correspondence  relative  to 
St.  Patrick's  and  St.  Finbar's  Cathedrals,  we  are  compelled  to 
hold  over  notices  of  several  books  under  consideration. 


Notice  to  Publishers  and  Authors.  -Books  for  review  in 
the  DuBLiif  Builder  should  be  sent  direct  (and /rcej  to  the 
Editor's  residence,  26,  Lower  Gardiner-stkeet. 

CoiMininifaiions  reiped'og  Adivriisempii's,  Subscriptions,  itc, 
sliould  be  uildressed  to  "  Tiie  Publisher  of  ilte  Dublin  Builder, 
42,  JfABEOi-sir.EEr.    All  others  to  the  Editor,  26,  LowB« 

GiEDINEK-STKEET. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower  Gardiner-slreet, 
Dublin,  Architect,  has  been  appointed  Agent  for 
Treland  for  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  of  Gate-slrcet, 
Lincoln's-Tnn-fclds,  London,  the  eminent  paten- 
tees and  mamifacturers  of  reoolving  shutters,  brass 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  §-c.,  §-c.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  newest  patent,  which  is  remarkabl* 
for  its  simplicity  ( all  gearing  being  dispensed 
v)lth),  may  be  seen,  and  price-books  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office.  Mr.  Lyons  also  holds  com  mis- 
sions  for  supply  of  Caen,  Glasgow,  Bath,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  Welsh  building  stones. 


Mar.  1,  1863.] 
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PRACTICAL  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
!  HE  profession  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  civil  engineer,  is  in 
many  respects  popularly  regarded  somewhat 
in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  builder  with  the  archi- 
tect; and  the  jesthetic  or  theoretic  portion  of  his 
education  is  for  the  most  part  neglected,  or  depends 
for  its  attainment  on  the  doctrine  of  chance  and  on 
observation  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  his  civil  engi- 
neering brother  has  his  curriculum  marked  out  for 
him  from  his  earliest  noviciate,  and  he  travels  through 
it  systematically,  step  by  step,  till  he  reaches  that 
point  of  training  which  qualifies  him  both  practically 
and  theoretically  for  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  In- 
deed, we  doubt  if  there  be  many  exceptional  cases  in 
which  a  lad  intended  for  the  pursuit  of  "  practical 
mechanical  engijieering  "  has  been  afforded  opportu- 
nity, either  by  design  or  inadvertently,  of  graduating 
in  those  elementary  branches  of  education  best  suited 
for  his  education  ;  and,  in  most  instances,  we  can  cer- 
tainly answer,  that  he  is  committed  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  future  master,  about  as  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  his  profession — whether  chosen  or  forced  on 
him,  as  the  case  may  be — as  if  he  were  drafted  into 
the  studio  of  the  philosopher,  and  told  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  complicated  formula  and  calculations  on 
abstruse  questions  of  science,  while  a  stranger  even  to 
the  simplest  elements  of  natural  philosophy. 

There  is  much  for  a  practical  engineer  to  learn  be- 
sides "  practice  ;"  with  him,  as  with  most  other  pro- 
fessions, theory  first,  and  practice  afterwards,  should 
be  the  rule.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  ho  is  left  to  forage  througli  his  work  as  best 
he  can. 

We  live,  however,  in  an  age  of  enlightenment,  when 
men  become  sensibly  awakened  to  wants,  and  when 
enterprise  is  speedily  found  to  fill  the  vacuity.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  youthful  student  of  practical  me- 
chanical engineering  to  find  himself  at  his  forge,  with 
his  moulding  and  casting  apparatus  at  his  feet,  and 
surrounded  by  the  various  mechanical  implements  of 
his  craft — his  steam  hammer,  his  cutting  tools,  his 
drilling,  slotting,  punching,  rivetting,  &c.  &c.  ma- 
chines ;  he  must  be  prepared  beforehand  by  education 
to  understand  tlie  uses  and  characteristics  of  each 
scientifically,  and  all  the  principles  involved  in  their 
construction  and  employment.  A  man  may  admittedly 
succeed  in  cimstructing,  by  aid  of  the  above  and  other 
appliances,  a  locomotive  or  other  engine  of  unexcep- 
tionable workmanship  and  efficiency,  but  without  the 
groundwork  of  theoretical  science  in  his  brain,  he  re- 
sembles the  mariner  who,  by  observing  the  points  of 
his  compass,  and  avoiding  contact  with  objects  by 
ordinary  directions  to  his  helmsman,  conducts  his 
bark  mechanically  from  shore  to  shore,  but  who  may, 
nevertheless,  be  thoroughly  ignorant  of  a  single 
principle  of  navigation  science. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  practical 
mechanical  engineer  owjht  to  be  educated  to  Ida  occu- 
pation. We  sliall  now  proceed  to  CTiquiio  what  that 
education  is,  and  the  various  departments  that  it 
should  embrace.  To  assist  us  in  this  consideration,  we 
refer  to  the  newly-published  work*  quoted  in  our  note 
at  foot  and  now  lying  before  us  ;  and  of  which  wu 
may  here  opportunely  remark  that  it  comprehends,  in 
one  volume,  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  departments  in- 
cluded in  the  profession. 

"  Metallurgy  "  may  be  said  to  form  the  fundamen- 
tal basis  of  a  mechanical  engineer's  operations  ;  with- 
out an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cliaracteiistics 
of  his  "  ores,"  he  is  applying  material,  the  success  or 
failure  of  which  he  cannot  predict ;  and,  indeed,  we 
doubt  if  this  may  not  be  the  secret  of  tlie  numerous 
accidents  of  breakage  of  pistons,  axles,  &c.,  atteniled 
with  important  consequences  occasionally,  and  fully 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  "  there  is  no 

•  Practical  Meclianical  Engineering,  by  Francis  Campin, 
C.E.   London,  Atclilcy  and  Co.,  Great  Uusaoli-streut,  W.C. 


effect  without  a  cause."  On  this  subject,  there  is  a 
very  able  and  instructive  treatise  in  the  work  referred 
to,  including  illustrative  woodcuts  of  Bessemer's 
famous  patent  process  for  refining  iron,  of  a  furnace 
for  copper  manufacture,  and  a  "  round  huddle"  for 
cleansing  copper  ore. 

Passing  over  the  comparative!  y  minor  and  mani- 
pulatory departments  of  forging  and  moulding  and 
casting  operations  respectively,  we  come  to  examine 
"  the  physical  basis  of  the  steam  engine," — the  crown- 
ing feature  in  tlie  mechanical  engineer's  pursuit,  that 
branch  of  education  to  which  his  mind  is  neces- 
sarily most  directed.  Heat,"  as  every  one  is  aware, 
is  fhe  force  on  which  the  action  of  the  steam  engine 
depends,  and  Mr.  Oampin  tells  us  that  the  manner  in 
which  heat  may  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place  may 
occur  in  three  ways,  viz.,  radiation,  conduction,  or 
convection.  These  terms  each  admit  of  special  expla- 
nation, which  is  amply  set  forth. 

In  this  portion  of  the  subject  are  also  involved  con- 
siderations respecting  the  nature  of  "  specific  heat," 
"  heat  and  motion,"  "  the  dynamic  force  of  heat," 
"  the  pressure  of  steam,"  &c.  From  Mr.  Campin's 
observations  on  the  latter  we  quote  the  f  jllowing  :  — 

"  When  steam  is  used,  the  requisite  pressure  is  ca- 
sually obtained  by  generating  steam  from  water  con- 
tained in  a  close  vessel,  such  steam  accumulating  until 
the  required  tension  is  obtained  ;  and  the  amount  of 
steam  generated  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  bulk  of 
water  evaporated  to  produce  it  in  the  ratio  of  about 
seven  hundred  volumes  for  one  at  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  At  twice  this  pressure  the  volume 
will  be  reduced  to  about  half ;  at  four  times  the  pres- 
■sure  to  nearly  a  quarter,  and  so  forth." 

Relative  to  the  actual  working  of  the  steam  engine, 
there  are  stated  to  be  two  ways,  viz.,  "  expansive  and 
non-expansive,"  and  the  engines  are  divided  into  two 
classes — "condensing  and  non-condensing;"  the  for- 
mer, Mr.  Cam  pin  says,  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
most  economical ;  but  he  adds  that  experiments  have 
been  recently  made  on  an  American  vessel,  the  result 
proving  in  favour  of  the  latter  system.  Next  in 
order  for  the  study  of  the  mechanical  engineer  are  "  the 
principles  of  construction,"  of  which  tlie  lever  in  its 
various  forms  constitutes  an  essential  element.  Several 
rules  and  results  of  investigations  into  the  laws  of  this 
all-important  mechanical  force  are  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Campin's  book,  and  after  glancing  at  the  other 
powers — the  pulley  and  axle— the  screw  and  inclined 
plane,  for  example — he  proceeds  to  instance  another 
means  of  concentrating  power  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
Accompanying  diagrams  of  cylinders  fitted  with 
pistons,  a  pneumatic  lift,  respectively  illustrate  in  the 
book  the  methods  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished. 

The  author  passes  on  to  consider  the  phenomena  at- 
tendant upon  "  rotatory  motion,"  the  principle  of  "the 
coineal  pendulum,"  and  other  questiotis  properly  in- 
cluded under  staticS  and  dynamics;  and  then  elabo- 
rately treats  "  the  general  arrangement  of  the  steam 
engine,"  tlie  beam,  tlie  pillar,  &c.  In  a  subsequent 
chapter  its  details,  its  cylinders,  valves,  cranks 
pistons,  trunnions,  and  other  component  parts  are 
scientifically  elucidated,  and  rendered  easy  of  compre- 
hension by  explanatory  engravings ;  and  tliere  is 
likewise  considerable  space  devoted  to  practical  illus- 
tratimis  of  pumping,  marine,  steam  fire  engines,  &c., 
through  which  we  are  precluded  from  following  the 
author. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  in  this  notice,  both 
preliminary  and  in  our  observations  regafJing  the 
charcter  of  the  contents  of  this  book,  to  show  what 
the  nature  of  a  practical  mechanical  engineer's  occu- 
pation is,  and  the  necessity  that  exists  for  his  educa- 
tional training  theoretically  without,  as  well  as  prac- 
tically within  his  workshop;  and  to  those  who 
purpose  ado[)ting  it  as  a  profession  we  would  cordially 
recommend  Mr.  Campin's  book  as  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 


ST.  FJNBAR'S,  CORK. 


Thk  correspondence  already  published  in  our  pages, 
touching  tlie  recent  memorable  compelition,  of  which 
a  new  cathedral  in  Cork  was  the  subject,  will  have 
suilicienlly  explained  Iho  grounds  for  complaints 
against  ihe  coiuniiiiee  wiihout  admission  of  further 
letters;  but  we  give  [ilace,  with  great  i>leasuri,',  to  the 
pertinent  and  sensible  lemarUs  contained  thereon  in  a 
leading  article  of  the  Cork  Examiner. 

"  A  question  of  some  general  interest  lias  been  in 


agitation  for  some  time  in  connection  with  the  new 
Protestant  Cathedral. 

"  In  truth  the  matter  is  one  that  concerns  architects 
chiefly,  but  them  it  does  alfect  in  a  very  important 
manner.  An  advertisement  adilressed  to  aichitecta 
rc'iuested  designs  for  ihe  new  Pi'oteslant  (Jatliedral. 
A  distinct  provision  was  contained  in  the  announce- 
ment that  the  expense  of  the  building  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed ^15,000.  This  limit  was  thought  small,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  in  response  to  this  advertisement 
about  sixty  different  designs  were  hung  in  the  Atha- 
naeuin.  To  the  non-[irofessional  observer  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  those  designs  may  seem  to  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  lalnmr  in  drawing  and  no  more. 
This  would  be  a  mistake.  Each  of  those  plans,  in 
addition  to  the  patient  thought  which  may  be  required 
for  the  conception  and  perfection  of  a  design  in  its 
artistic  aspect,  necessitates  a  multitude  of  intricate 
calculations,  and  an  amount  of  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion, which  involves  not  only  trouble  but  serious  ex- 
pense to  the  architect.  When  a  limit  is  put  to  expense 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  process  of  [)rodocing  a  design 
becomes  more  didlcult.  Leave  the  architect  to  his 
own  control  as  to  expense,  and  he  lias  nothing  to  do 
but  to  embody  his  pet  fancy.  Restrain  liiui  within  a 
fixed  cost,  and  he  has  to  cut  and  pare,  and  add  to  his 
conception,  so  as  to  make  the  sum  allowed  him  pro- 
duce as  splendid  a  result  as  possible.  That  all  this 
expenditure  of  thought,  labour,  ami  money,  niav  be 
in  vain  is  a  contiiigeucy  to  which,  of  coinse,  he  must 
look  forward.  It  is  a  case  of  competition,  and  only 
one  can  be  entirely  successful,  while  perhaps  one  or 
two  may  possibly  receive  as  much  as  saves  them  their 
outlay.  This  is  one  of  the  condllicms  of  piofessional 
emulation  to  which  architects  must  make  np  their 
minds.  But  they  will  natiiially  expect  that  ti'C  pub- 
lished conditions  shall  beadheied  to,  olherwi>e  there  is 
no  iiuhicement  fur  lliem  to  enter  into  compelition  atall. 

"  Now,  in  the  adjudiciiiion  of  Ihe  prize  amongst 
the  sixty  designs  for  the  Calhedral  it  is  complained 
that  tlie  Committee  did  not  iid!iere  to  their  [lublislied 
conditions.  It  is  staled  that  the  design  selected  can- 
not be  execuled  under  (hmlde  the  specified  sum.  'J'rue, 
the  architect  slates  that  his  church  may  be  built  fur 
£15,on0,  if  ils  Ihiee  spires  be  knocked  off ;  but  this 
is  mere  special  pleading.  The  advertisement  con- 
taine<l  no  qualification,  and  it  coidd  be  read  no  other 
way  than  that  fhe  design  to  be  selected  should  be 
capable  of  being  executeil  for  A'15,0110.  This  selec- 
tion, iherefure,  has  given  annoyance  to  architecls  who 
have  kept  llieir  deigns  within  Ihe  inoposed  liin't. 
They,  not  uiin.iiuraily,  consider  that  they  were  placed 
at  great  disadvantages  ill  the  compel  il  ion.  Itis<|uite 
clear  that  a  man  who  limits  himself  to  a  cost  of 
X'I5, 01)11  will  find  it  hard  to  be  as  nm^niiicent  as  one 
who  does  not  confine  himself  wilhin  double  the 
amount.  They  legard  Ihe  judgment  of  the  committee 
as  unfiir  to  I  hem,  and  some  of  the  architects  are  re- 
solved, we  understand,  to  try  whether  the  committee 
are  not  liable  at  law  to  compensate  them  for  their 
time  and  mil  lay. 

"  Upon  the  cjuestion  of  legal  liability  we  are  not, 
of  course,  going  lo  offer  any  opinion.  But  we  confess 
th.it  we  lliink  architects  very  freqnenfly  have  reason 
to  complain  of  commiitees  in  respect  to  non-adhesion 
to  condii ions.  Infvulli,  an  architect  has  always  to 
consider  wlielher  he  may  not  sniier  from  adhering  to 
the  conditions  laid  down  for  him,  and  the  cliances  are 
that  if  he  determines  to  cast  them  aside,  he  will  be 
more  forlunale  I  ban  by  conscientiously  following 
them  out.  This  is  not  only  unfair  lo  the  profession, 
but  in  the  end  it  tends  to  destroy  the  advanlage  of 
competition ;  for  men  nafuially  will  not  risk  their 
time,  trouole,  and  expense,  in  a  coneursus  which  is 
nor  really  a  competition  but  a  scramble.  Committees 
should  in  the  first  instance  clearly  understand  what 
Ihey  want,  and  having  ascertained  that,  prescribe  the 
necessary  coiidiiions,  and  then  stick  to  theni." 


T(ini:MyE  Our   contemporary  the  Builder  has 

lately  been  instrucling  ils  readers  with  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Thernia  of  ancient  Rome.  Its 
writer  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  these  remarkable  buildings ;  but  whether  he 
really  knows  anything  of  their  use  is  what  we  are 
about  to  question.  His  opening  words  are:  "No 
monumeuts  of  Imperial  Rome  have  been,  till  modern 

times  more  absolutely  forgotten  than  the 

Thermas."  If  the  writer  had  added,  "  more  ab.so- 
lutely  misunderstood,"  be  would  have  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  trulh.  How  few  of  those  who  have 
examined  the  baths  of  Nero  and  of  Agrippa,  of 
Trajan  and  of  Caracalla,  really  understand  what  is 
meant  by  (he  word  Therniaj.  Not  many  months  ago, 
a  statement  ap[)eaied  and  was  copied  abimt  the  jour- 
nals that  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  Tliermas 
of  (Jaracalla  of  several  "balhs"  of  white  alabaster, 
as  if  vessels  or  troughs  were  hrillis  in  the  Roman  sense 
of  the  word.  The  lloman  did  not  fill  a  vessel  with 
water,  befoul,  dabble  in  it,  and  called  it  a  bath.  The 
process  of  the  Thennaa  was  a  very  difl'eieut  one  from 
that. — Crilic. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 
GENERALLY.* 

KOTHING  shows  an  advancing  state  of  society  so 
much  as  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  use  of  the  Fine 
Arts:  no  matter  how  humble  the  beginning,  such 
an  inquiry  will  result  in  a  better  understanding  of 
their  importance  and  ultimate  success. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  involves  the 
loftiest  notions  of  the  power,  greatness,  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator.  The  continual  recurrence  of 
the  thought  to  its  source  cannot  fail  to  delight  and 
enlighten  us  as  we  proceed  to  secure  our  voluntary 
^legiance  as  willing  subjects  to  the  great  Giver  of 
all,  who  permits  us,  through  these  arts,  to  come 
nearer  to  His  presence,  and  enjoy  that  mental  hap- 
piness intended  only  for  the  thoughtful. 

The  quiet  contemplation  of  this  subject  is  in  it- 
self highly  intellectual,  and,  in  a  matter  so  recon- 
dite, it  is  of  the  gravest  importance,  duritig  the 
investigation,  to  be  guided  by  rational  principles. 
To  promote  this  desirable  end,  1  have  put  together 
a  few  observations  which,  when  understood,  cannot 
fail  to  influence  our  choice  and  taste  in  the  selection 
of  works  of  this  nature,  whether  we  are  l)rought  to 
consider  them  as  sources  of  pleasure  or  of  profit. 

Fine  Art  is  a  term  given  to  the  medium  through 
which  the  soul  manifests  itself  to  our  senses  of  see- 
ing and  hearing,  the  only  two  vehicles  employed  in 
transmitting  its  impressions.  These  senses  are  ap- 
pealed to  by  several  agents  invented  by  the  mind 
out  of  existing  material,  to  give  expression  to  the 
workings  of  the  soul  within  us. 

The  skilful  and  precise  exercise  of  these  invented 
means  is  recognised  under  the  general  name  of  Fine 
Arts.  Tliey  apply  themselves  to  both  the  senses; 
i  imetinies  but  to  one.  Fine  Art  having  sound  for 
its  veiiicle — such  is  music — only  recjiiires  tlie  sense 
of  hearing,  and  that,  having  form  and  coiour  for  its 
characteristics,  requires  but  the  sense  of  seeing; 
the  fine  arts  of  elo(iuence,  acting,  and  literature, 
demand  for  their  expression  a  union  of  both. 

With  the  other  senses,  namely,  feeling,  taste,  and 
smell,  inasmuch  as  they  inini-ter  to  the  body  and  its 
attendant  instincts,  the  fine  arts  have  nothijig  what- 
ever to  do,  being  wholly  engaged  with  ministering 
to  wants  of  the  mind. 

When  an  individual,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of 
these  arts,  gives  birth,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  idea,  that 
is,  creates  something  not  known  before,  he  must  be 
considered  a  poet,  or  maker  of  a  new  thought  or 
thing,  for  this  combination  of  existing  materials  is 
so  made  that  it  constilutes  an  original  image  in 
tlie  mind  ;  and,  as  these  are  infinite  and  varied  in 
their  application,  we  recognise  through  them  the 
inexhaustible  condition  of  the  soul.  Tlie  individual 
mind  is  limited  to  a  partial  display  of  the  fine  arts, 
but  the  combined  power  of  individuals  gives  us  in 
their  efforts  all  that  the  mind  can  express  or  enjov. 

The  matter  being  the  poet's  part,  as  maker,  he 
must  show  in  his  maimer  that  he  has  that  skill 
which  implies  practice;  if  he  shows  this,  then,  in- 
deed, is  he  an  artist. 

If  then,  wo  glance  at  these  relations  of  the  inner 
and  the  outer  world,  we  can  see  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  one  man  puts  his  thoughts  and  passions 
into  words — such  is  literature — and  another  into 
sounds,  of  mixed  and  measured  duration,  as  music; 
whilst  another  makes  his  thoughts  and  passions 
find  expression  in  words  and  action,  that  is  elo- 
quence,— by  appealing  to  the  fountain  head  of  all 
tliat  is  good,  just,  and  wise,  eloquence  overturns, 
without  hesitation,  every  conventional  abuse  that 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  u  itrarnnielled  freedom. 
The  actor  chooses  to  make  his  tliongbts  and  passions 
piibserve,  and  illustrate  by  dress  and  action  the 
words  which  indicate  ceriain  situations  in  life; 
while  some  make  form  and  colour  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  take  the  impress  of 
their  thoughts  and  passions. 

These  several  fine  arts  united  give  us  all  we  can 
desire  or  appreciate;  they  tbrin  the  Jacob's-ladder 
by  which  tlie  heavenly  inessoiiLiers  convey  to  us  the 
eternal  beauties  of  the  higher  sphere  by  our  poets, 
whose  mission  seems  to  he  I  he  keeping  open  the  out- 
posts of  communication  between  the  beings  of  a 
material  and  a  spiritual  world. 

The  impressions  wliicli  a  partial  education  in- 
variably make  are  detrimental  to  a  right  uniler- 
standing  of  this  subject,  which  embraces  iu  its  circle 
all  the  tine  arts,  and  until  these  are  defined,  and  the 
share  of  eacii  in  the  whole  clearly  seen,  we  cannot 
expect  correct  criticism  on  any  of  thein. 

A  bias  may  be  given  to  our  choice  by  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  when  we  first  be- 
come conscious  of  what  we  are  in  early  life  ;  our 
temperament  and  susceptibilities  acted  on  by  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  them,  leads  us  to  choose 


•  A  LectHi  e  delivered  by  IVofessor  ilacmiuiiis,  at  the  Royal 
Bibemiau  Academy,  on  the  21st  ult. 


the  means  through  which  we  would  manifest  our 
impressions;  a  naturally  clear  judgment  will  enable 
its  possessor  to  decide  exactly  what  to  choose,  hut 
lacking  this  faculty,  a  vague  desire  to  do  some- 
thing, will  make  us  adopt  the  special  art  that  best 
accords  with  our  inclinations  or  circumstances. 

Poetry  does  not  exist  in  the  thought  or  thing 
presented  to  our  notice,  neither  is  it  within  our- 
selves, but  it  is  the  result  or  feeling  made  by  both, 
the  one  acting  on  the  other  ;  hence  a  third  is  evolved, 
which  is  poetry,  taking  its  character  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  mind  so  affected. 

Two  persons  while  regarding  the  same  object  will 
conceive  different  impressions,  owing  to  the  diffe- 
rence of  their  knowledge,  habits,  and  associations. 
As  these  act  upon  temperament,  we  will  have  either 
the  prosaic  or  extraordinary,  in  the  circumstantial 
elaborate,  or  the  suggestive  dash — ihe  management 
of  both,  when  under  control,  in  genius  of  the 
highest  order.  Poetry,  to  be  good,  must  be  natural, 
that  is,  it  must  find  an  echo  in  the  human  heart, 
peculiar  conceptions  with  which  we  can't  sympathise 
are  worthless,  as  are  also  a  confusion  of  right  or 
natural  ideas  for  want  of  proper  arrangement ;  in 
like  manner,  to  clothe  our  ideas  in  an  inappropriate 
vehicle,  mars  their  force  and  clearness. 

Therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  good  poetry  that 
uia^  not  he  understood  iu  it,  the  happy  adaptation 
of  the  vehicle  lends  a  charm  to  the  thought;  this 
is  in  itself  a  source  of  delight,  as  it  exhibits  the 
degree  of  invention  in  the  author.  Poetry  of  the 
learned  kind  is  only  for  the  learned,  and  though  it 
may  be  excellent  in  its  way,  it  will  not  last,  lie- 
cause  it  cannot  reach  the  affections  nor  touch  the 
human  heart.  This  poetry  is  local,  whether  of 
persons,  usages,  or  things  ;  it  has  no  sympathy  with 
our  common  nature  and  passions,  therefore  it  is  not 
universal  and  must  die  with  its  admirers,  and  the 
occasion  that  called  it  forth. 

Nature  is  the  operation  of  God's  laws,  not  the 
laws  themselves,  but  their  manner  of  working  ;  to 
these  mysterious  operations  the  poet's  attention  is 
continually  awake,  his  powers  of  observation  are 
increased  by  habit — his  judgment  in  such  matters 
seldom  in  error — his  impressions,  when  expressed, 
are  often  startling  to  those  who  never  question  the 
artificial  usages  of  society,  he  lives  much  in  his  own 
natural  world,  and  is  often  found  by  the  conven  - 
tional world,  so  unlike  themselves,  that  he  is  re- 
garded with'  mingled  pity  and  admiration  as  one 
fittingly  tolerated,  if  permitted  to  exist  on  the 
savage  skirts  of  civilization.  His  works,  however, 
endure  and  find  a  responsive  chord  in  the  human 
breast,  it  is  by  his  knowledge  of  nature  that  he 
affects  the  heart,  he  knows  all  its  avenues  and  ap- 
proaches, and  makes  such  a  work  from  the  fervour 
of  his  imagination,  that  it  seems  like  the  working 
of  nature  itself. 

Some  makers,  or  poets,  have  a  more  lively  appe- 
tite and  greater  capacity  in  accommodating  and 
storing  their  observations  than  others ;  they  have 
different  modes  of  noting  them  too,  some  making 
memoranda,  others,  like  quiet  observing  children, 
hoard  their  records  in  their  own  susceptible  hearts 
from  infancy  upwards;  some  reason  on  them,  others 
feel  the  pressure  of  their  force  with  tears,  which 
their  feelings  alone  can  estimate- 

The  poet's  vocation  frees  him  from  the  cavilling 
after  rank  and  fortune — a  condition  which  is  the  life 
of  society.  He  takes  and  regards  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  as  objects  of  study,  regardless  of 
what  they  think  of  him  or  themselves.  His  entire 
sympathies  lean  to  charity  ;  he  would  promote  the 
happiness  of  all  ;  and  from  the  intellectual  wealth 
the  poet  has  left  behind  him,  we  must  say  he  does 
not  set  too  high  a  value  upon  his  labours ;  for  what 
would  the  world  be  without  them  ? 

Genius  is  conscious  power  arising  from  observation 
and  reflection  on  the  progress  of  others  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  steadily  noting  the  shortcomings  or 
the  misapplication  of  power.  It  goes  farther,  and 
shows  the  ability  to  remodel  or  correct  these.  Genius 
is  the  general  or  universal  application  of  a  principle. 
Ingenuity  is  a  partial  or  limited  display  of  clever- 
ness in  overcoming  puzzling  trifles.  Genius  sees 
what  is  possible;  no  amount  or  kind  of  labour  can 
dishearten  it ;  temporary  failure  but  provokes  to 
furthf'r  exertion.  Persecution  or  derision  have  no 
terrors  for  the  man  of  genius.  He  is  incessantly  at 
work  with  his  own  mind,  in  a  world  of  its  own 
making.  His  religious  delight  is  to  see  around  him 
a  beautiful  world  mysteriously  peopled  by  a  power 
so  great  and  beneficent  that  he  feels  liiiuself  as 
nothing  ;  humility  and  admiration  take  poss.jssion  of 
his  soul,  and  leads  him  to  closer  application  to  study. 
Genius  never  descends,  but  always  aspires  to  be 
great;  nothing  that  is  possible  is  too  great  for  its 
accomplishment.  Genius  makes  new  combinations, 
and  selects  the  most  fitting  means  to  express  its 
power.  Genius  rejects  what  is  conventional,  and 
will  not  be  bound  by  rules  ;  it  respects  principles 
and  confirms  their  usefulness  ;  it  also  adds  t  >  the 
cojaraon  stock   by  discovering    new  principles. 


Genius  is  modest  and  industrious,  yet  feels  life  too 
short  for  the  achievement  of  its  varied  conceptions. 

Taste  is  judgmr^nt,  or  that  choice  which  implies  an 
exercise  of  judgment  in  selection.  Should  the  taste 
be  bad,  it  has  not  been  cultivated  ;  if  naturally  good, 
it  indicates  refined  sensibility,  which  will  go  far  to 
mature  a  correct  taste ;  when  exercised,  a  sensibi- 
lity, or  a  consciousness  of  our  own  demerits,  and  a 
consequent  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
lends,  like  good  manners,  an  additional  charm  to  a 
cultivated  judgment  in  matters  of  taste. 

Matters  of  taste  and  of  law  or  principle  are  often 
confounded,  the  one  with  the  other.  Of  matters  of 
law  and  of  principle  there  c^n  he  no  doubt,  for  a 
work  cannot  be  correct  where  these  are  violated  ; 
but  in  matters  of  taste  every  individual  has  a  perfect 
right  to  judge  for  himself  without  doing  wrong. 
Taste  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  aptitude  to  ex- 
ercise the  arts. 

In  speaking  of  the  fine  arts  it  is  necessary  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  them  to  use  the  several 
general  terms  exactly  as  they  are  meant  to  express 
the  (jualities  of  a  work  ;  we  should  then  derive  much 
more  gratificati(ui  from  its  perusal.  A  reckless  use 
or  abuse  of  proper  terms  for  qualities  confuse,  tire, 
and  disgust  us  in  the  pursuit ;  our  best  intentions 
are  thus  led  into  an  inextricalile  labyrinth  of  tortu- 
ous passages,  from  which  we  may  never  find  our 
way  out. 

Taste  may  be  exquisite  and  refined,  or,  if  in  the 
current  fashion,  it  rarely  escapes  the  vulgar  element. 
Works  in  good  taste  offend  no  one,  but  generally 
please  all.  Good  taste  is  not  incompatible  with 
works  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Good  taste  indi- 
cates a  refined  mind  at  the  least.  Taste  or  judg- 
ment will  exhibit  itself  in  the  natural  and  becoming 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  work,  as  much  as  in 
the  choice  of  the  subject.  Good  taste  belongs  to  no 
class  by  birthright;  it  is  as  often  found  with  the 
lowly-horn  as  with  the  prince. 

The  exhibition  of  bad  taste  in  the  wealthier 
classes  is  a  reproach  to  their  understanding  and  op- 
portunities. 

Beauty,  as  such,  being  an  abstract  idea,  can  never 
be  the  subject  of  individual  representation.  Of  all 
created  things  man  alone  is  conscious  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  fine  arts  supply  hiin  with  the  means  of 
conveying  these  impressions  to  others. 

Proportion  is  an  element  of  the  beautiful,  mean- 
ing by  this  the  parts  in  proportion  with  each  other  ; 
for  symmetry,  though  an  element  of  the  sublime,  ia 
not  so  in  the  picturesque  or  beautiful. 

Beauty  demands  variety,  and  becomes  more  ef- 
fective by  contrast  and  opposition  in  its  accessories  ; 
the  quantities  in  gradation  of  parts  happily  disposed 
ill  agreeable  succession,  returning  and  repeating 
with  a  difference  in  masses  sombre  or  gay,  strik- 
ingly bright  or  scarcely  perceptible  ;  subordination 
in  the  parts  and  unity  in  the  whole  so  fascinates  the 
understanding  with  those  pleasurable  graces,  which 
are  ever  found  attendant  on  the  beautiful,  over- 
whelms us  with  its  charms,  and  takes  possession  of 
the  mind,  as  a  distinct  and  exclusive  quality,  doubt- 
less meant  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  c<mduct 
of  human  affairs,  and  in  the  fine  arts  its  exponent. 
For  beauty  is  an  essential  element  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
its  presence  invites  our  attention  and  wins  our  ap- 
proval;  it  enhances  our  notions  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Creator,  who  is  the  Source  of  the  Beautiful;  and 
those  varied  means  for  making  us  acquainted  with 
it  are  in  themselves  so  marvellous  that  any  one  of 
thein,  when  rendered  in  perfection,  is  as  much  of 
Divine  glory  as  our  feeble  frame  can  bear. 

To  experien  e  the  whole  of  this  idea  of  beauty, 
which  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  but  which  ex- 
ists in  the  combined  fine  arts,  would  be  to  pay  for 
the  gratification  with  our  life.  We  may  not  thus 
see  our  Maker  face  to  face  and  live. 

But  the  amount  of  beauty  to  be  enjoyed  through 
the  fine  arts  varies  with  the  degree  of  susceptibility 
an  individual  may  enjoy.  Tliis  is  often  so  slight 
that  some  may  be  said  to  have  no  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful whatever. 

Invention  is  the  application  of  means  to  the  end 
in  view.  These  are  found  within  and  around  us,  to 
make  an  original  idea,  which  shall  be  recognised  by 
those  already  in  existence,  and  so  to  add  to  the  com- 
mon stock.  A  library,  a  collection  of  pictures,  a 
temple,  an  orchestra,  and  a  free  people,  suggest  each 
and  all  a  world  or  worlds  of  ideas,  which  being  thus 
preserved  and  enshrined,  as  it  were,  inhuman  esti- 
mation, becomes  the  hoarded  treasures  of  man's 
progress  from  the  beginning.  To  add  to  these  is 
the  birthright  of  man,  who  only  proves  himself 
rational  when  he  tries  to  do  so.  Invention  is  im- 
proved by  knowing  what  is  already  done  in  the  spe- 
cial art  under  consideration,  for  originality  is  im- 
mensely aided  by  general  knowledge.  Invention 
must  seek  and  find  the  means  to  aid  in  giving  une- 
quivocal effect  to  the  story  or  theme.  Invention 
must  do  more;  it  must  reject  everything,  no  matter 
how  alluring,  which  may  present  itself  to  the  ima- 
gination, if  it  dues  not  give  force  to  the  subject  in 
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DUBLIN  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  BILL. 

MEETING  AT  TIIE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

A  NUMEROUS  and  most  respectable  meetitii;  was 
held  on  the  20th  ult.  in  the  Round  Room,  Mansion 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  oppose 
the  projected  Metropolitan  Railway  Bill. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

Alderman  Mackay  and  Mr.  Kinahan  were  appointed 
secretaries  to  the  meeting,  and  the  Messrs.  Fry,  of 
Westmoreland-s'reet,  hon.  treasurers. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said, — Gentlemen,  I  received  a  re- 
quisition to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  on 
as  early  a  day  as  possible,  to  fake  measures  to  prevent 
the  proposed  Metropolitan  Railway  Bill  from  being 
passed  into  law.  That  resolution  or  requisition 
■was  signed  by  Arthur  Guinness  and  Son  ;  Ferrier, 
Pollock,  and  Co.;  David  Charles  Latouclie  ;  and,  in 
fact,  I  may  say,  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  Dublin.  Having  received  that  requisition 
I  immediately  convened  this  meeting,  which  I  pro- 
posed to  hold  in  the  Oak  Room,  but  which,  from  its 
number,  I  had  to  adjourn  to  this,  the  Round  Room. 
1  feel  that  you  will  not  be  as  comfortable  as  you 
OHgbt  to  be,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  will  be 
disposed  to  dispense  with  that  comfort  wlien  you  con- 
sider the  objefct  for  which  we  have  assembled.  You 
are  aware  that  the  object  of  this  scheme  is  to  connect 
all  the  various  railway  termini  in  Dubliu,  so  as  to  en- 
able one  railway  terminus  to  communicate  directly 
with  anotlier  by  railway.  It  is  trne  that  the  measure 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  damage  the  city,  because  in- 
stead of  people  arriving  by  one  railway,  stopping,  per- 
haps, in  town  that  night,  and  spending  their  money 
in  seeing  the  beauties  of  the  city,  and  returning  or 
proceeding  on  their  journey  the  following  day,  the  ex- 
istence of  this  metropolitan  railway  will  give  rise  to 
such  regularity  in  respect  to  the  various  trains,  that 
they  will  be  so  timid  that  on  the  arrival  of  one  train 
from  Galway  or  elsewhere,  another  train  will  start  a 
few  moments  afterwards.  The  railway  will  go  through 
by  the  branch  from  one  terminus  to  another,  so  that 
nut  one  minute  will  be  spent  nor  a  penny  expended 
in  Dublin.  However,  I  believe  the  main  objection  to 
this  scheme  is  that  it  will  seriously  damage  this  beau- 
tiful city.  We  all  feel  a  pride  in  the  beauty  of  Dublin. 
Some  of  the  splendid  buildings  which  adorn  our  citv 
are  connected  with  the  most  glorious  memories  of 
Irish  independence  and  progress.  We  look  back  to 
those  spleridid  buildings,  and  we  gather  from  reviews 
and  their  historical  recollections  vigour  to  fight  in  the 
cause  of  our  country.  Now,  it  is  proposed  to  run  a 
railway  through  our  city.  1  would  not  object  to  that 
railway  if  it  were  to  be  madethrougli  the  back  streets, 
but  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  pass  through  West- 
moreland-street, which,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest streets  we  have  at  present.  It  would,  if  carried 
out,  also  pass  over  D'Olier-ftreet,  between  Carlisle- 
bridge  and  the  Custom-house,  and  therefore  operate 
very  seriously  on  the  shipping  interests  of  Dublin. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin.  Remember,  if  it  is  once  passed  into  law  it  is 
finished  for  ever.  We  can  never  again  succeed  in 
rendering  DuLilin  the  beautiful  city  it  is  at  present. 
Accordingly,  it  behoves  you,  when  you  consider  how 
rapidly  this  scheme  has  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons — how  secretely  many  of  its  mea- 
sures have  been  planned,  and  the  short  time  the 
citizens  have  had  to  consider  its  effects  (with  many 
of  which  you  are  unacquainted),  to  put  your  shoulders 
to  the  work,  and  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  demonstra- 
tion— such  as  the  influential  meeting  which  I  see  be- 
fore me  to-day  —  to  put  an  end  to  this  scheme 
altogether,  and  to  give  us  time  to  consider  the  effect 
of  this  movement — to  give  sensible  men  and  sensible 
architects,  who  are  interested  in  the  beauties  of 
Dublin,  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter,  and 
not  to  be  guided  by  that  vandalism  which  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  modern  political  economy,  and  by 
which  everything  of  beauty  is  entirely  ignored.  And 
I  will  pledge  myself  to  this  railway  company,  that  if 
tliey  come  forward,  not  with  this  raw  scheme,  but 
with  a  proper,  well-matnred,  well-considered  scheme 
— one  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  ob- 
ject without  irretrievably  damaging  our  town  for 
evermore,  we  will  all  give  it  our  cordial  support, 
though  it  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  injure  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Dublin.  I  will  not  further  refer  to 
the  matter,  as  many  eminent  speakers  are  to  address 
you.  I  thank  you  for  the  satisfaction  you  have 
afforded  me  in  asking  me  to  preside  upon  the  present 
occasion.  It  gives  me  more  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness)  who 
from  his  inlelligence,  position,  and  wealth,  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight,  has  come  forward  to-day  to 
offer  us  his  assistance. 

Mr  Guinness  came  forward  amid  applause  to  pro- 
pose the  lir>t  resolution.  Me  said, — My  Lord  IMayor 
and  Gentbmen,  I  have  been  honoured  by  being  |iro- 
senied  wi.h  ihe  first  re  o  ution,  which  I  will  take  the 
lil)erty  of  reading  to  you.  Before  doing  so  I  may 
coQgratulale  the  meeting  on  being  presided  over  by 


my  noble  friend  on  the  left,  who,  since  he  has  come 
into  office,  has  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  and 
everything  within  his  reach  from  the  high  position  in 
which  his  fellow-citizens  have  placed  him,  to  promote 
every  object  beneficial  to  his  country.  I  have  been, 
during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  at  many,  many  meet- 
ings held  in  the  Mansion  House,  generally  presided 
over  by  your  lordship's  predecessors — meetings  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  the  benefit  of  our 
city,  which,  perhaps,  have  impeded  various  measures 
of  a  retrogade  and  injurious  character,  which  specula- 
tion may  have  brought  forward ;  but  I  have  never 
been  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  importance  to  the  citj' 
of  Dublin  as  the  meeting  which  your  lordship  presides 
over  to-day.  There  has  been  presented  by  certain 
speculators — I  believe  principally  from  the  other  side 
of  the  water — a  measure  of  what  I  really  cannot  but 
say  of  a  most  audacious  character.  For  their  own 
selfish  motives  they  have  introduced  a  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment, the  object  of  which  is  to  run  a  railway  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  city;  and  in  doing  so,  they, 
with  the  most  reckless  indifference,  propose  to  erect 
some  50  bridges  on  our  streets;  to  shut  up  various 
lanes  to  a  far  greater  number,  and  encroach  on  various 
places;  to  take  away  halves  of  streets,  thereby  reduc- 
ing them  to  lanes  ;  and  that  we  are  to  submit,  for  the 
sake  of  this  speculative  measure,  to  have  our  city  for 
ever  ruined  in  its  beauties,  and  absolutely  rendered 
most  undesirable.  I  will  now  read  the  resolution  : — 
"That  having  lieard  with  much  sui-prise  and  regret  that  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  intituled  '  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Railway  Bill,'  having  for  its  object  the 
completion  of  a  central  railway  station  in  Dublin,  witli  a  view 
to  connect  the  existing  railways  having  their  temini  in  this 
city;  and  it  appearing  from  the  plans  that  it  is  intended  to 
erect  upwards  of  fifty  railway  bridges,  some  of  them  crossing 
the  most  frequented  and  beautiful  thoroughfares  in  the  city, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  this  contemplated  undertaking  is  un- 
called for  by  any  public  requirements,  and  that  the  advan- 
tages, if  any,  to  be  derived  from  it,  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  disfigurement  of  the  city,  the  injury  to 
trade,  the  interruption  to  traflic,  and  other  evils  that  it  would 
create." 

Now,  it  is  requested  that,  so  far  as  we  citizens  are 
concerned,  this  project  should  start  somewhere  from 
the  Great  Southetn  and  Western  Railway.  It  cuts 
off  the  entrance  to  the  Park,  by  Stephen's-lane,  from 
all  parties  coming  from  the  southern  side  of  the  city. 
It  then  crosses  VVatling-street  and  Bridgefoot-street, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  streets,  until  it  comes  to  Par- 
liament-street, which,  as  we  are  all  aware,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  streets  in  our 
city.  It  also  crosses  over  two  of  our  leading  streets — 
Westmoreland-street  and  D'Olier-street,  running  across 
the  Liffey  in  an  angular  way,  by  means  of  a  bridge, 
and  continuing  along  the  south  side  of  the  river  down 
to  Ringsend.  Now,  any  person  who  looks  into  the 
matter  properly  will  see  that  the  Drogheda  Railway 
Terminus  has  rendered  Erne-street  and  that  portion 
of  the  locality  comparatively  worthless.  Who  would 
build  a  residence  there,  or  make  a  good  street  in  these 
localities.  This  projected  railway,  running  through 
Dublin  from  end  to  end,  with  its  enormous  masonry, 
and  the  trains  running  day  and  night,  disturbing  tlie 
inhabitants,  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
great  inconvenience  and  a  serious  injury  to  the 
citizens.  On  looking  at  the  map  I  observe  that  the 
contemplated  encroachment  is  to  take  away  the  half 
of  several  of  our  leading  streets — I  say  that  any  per- 
son looking  into  the  project  will  see  that  it  is  one  of  a 
most  audacious  character,  and  we  ought,  with  one 
heart  and  one  hand,  come  forward  and  say  that  it 
shall  not  be.  We  are  told  that  persons  from  Belfast 
and  Cork  would  be  convenienced  l)y  this  railway  going 
through  our  city,  but  are  we  for  the  sake  of  the  slight 
accommodation  of  those  gentlemen  to  adopt  a  project 
of  this  kind?  Certainly  not.  Therefore,  with  great 
respect,  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  proposing  the  resolution 
which  I  have  read. 

Alderman  .lohn  Reynolds — in  a  most  comprehensive, 
effective,  and  humorous  speech,  in  which  he  graphi- 
cally demonstrated  the  irrepaialde  injury  that  would 
be  done  to  the  city,  both  commercially  and  artisti- 
cally, by  the  execution  of  this  project,  and  referred  to 
his  own  "darling  scheme"  for  rebuilding  Carlisle- 
bridge  as  having  considerably  progressed — seconded 
the  resolution.  He  said  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  strangle  the  contemplated  measure. 

Colonel  David  C.  Latouche  proposed  the  second  re- 
solution, which  was  as  follows  : — 

"That  we  are  of  opinion,  should  it  l)ecome  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  different  lines  of  railway  having  their  termini  in  this 
city,  the  proper  course  would  be  by  a  line  outside  the  city 
boundaries." 

He  said  he  had  been  una  Me  for  many  reasons  to 
take  much  part  in  public  life  lately,  but  he  felt  it  a 
pleasing  dot}'  to  accept  the  post  that  his  friends 
assigned  him,  that  of  proposing  the  second  resolution 
ill  oppositiiin  to  the  new  project,  lie  had  endeavoured 
in  a  busino.ss-like  manner  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  of  Ihe  project  as  well  as  the 
striking  disadvantages  which  it  possessed.  He  had 
inspected  the  plans  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  it  was  in  contemplation  to  do.  Although  many 
present  might  be  acquainted  with  the  project,  he 


thought  it  would  not  be  useless  to  consider,  on  the  one 
side,  what  was  stated  to  be  beneficial  in  the  project, 
and,  on  the  other,  what  the  citizens  apprehended  as 
an  evil.  He  would  wish  to  deal  candidly  with  the 
question,  and  to  impress  on  his  fellow-citizens  the 
necessity  of  promptly  saying  either  yes  or  no.  He 
would  wish  to  consider  what  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
were  to  benefit  by  the  new  bill.  It  was  not  for  theni 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  project  would  be  profitable 
to  the  projectors — the  question  of  success  or  non- 
success  was  beyond  their  present  purpose.  AH  he 
would  look  to  was  the  advantage  that  the  city  was 
likely  to  derive  from  having  an  immense  central  rail- 
way, of  course  for  the  reception  of  goods  as  well  as 
passengers,  situated  close  by  Carlisle-bridge,  the  most 
thronged  thoroughfare  in  Dublin,  and  whether  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  bring  to  that  place  a  crowd  of 
cabs  and  cars.  On  the  other  hand  tlie  advantages 
would  be  that  a  few  of  the  citizens  might,  by  the  con- 
templated line,  be  brought  nearer  to  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land or  College-green,  in  the  morning  when  arriving 
in  town  from  the  country,  nearer  to  their  places  of 
business  than  before.  However,  the  convenience  was 
not  much  in  a  city  where  they  could  get  from  one 
end  to  another  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  sixpence. 
Therefore  he  said  to  the  projectors  of  the  measure  that 
that  was  not  an  advantage,  ir  at  most  it  was  a  small 
advantage.  It  might  be  some  advantage  to  the  people 
who  came  from  England,  but  it  was  no  advantage  to 
the  people  of  Dublin.  On  the  contrary,  looking  on 
the  matter  as  they  should,  as  one  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  it  was  rather  a  disadvantage.  He,  there- 
lore,  could  not  see  any  advantage  to  be  put  to  the 
credit  side.  The  disadvantages  were  formidable.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  railway  would  pass 
through  many  poor  districts  of  Dublin,  the  houses  in 
which  were  thickly  inhabited,  and,  if  so,  where  were 
the  people  to  go  to  ?  Was  it  to  the  union?  If  not, 
where  were  they  to  live?  Then  the  line  would  come 
from  the  King's-bridge  along  tlie  river,  and  would 
make  the  offices  and  dwellings  of  the  merchants  in- 
tolerable as  places  of  business.  They  would  either 
become  houses  for  the  poor  or  waste,  and  people  could 
not  live  in  them.  Then  they  had  a  number  of  streets 
that  had  to  be  passed  by  bridges.  Some  of  these 
bridges  would  be  from  70  to  80  feet  wide,  and  the 
maximum  height  was  IG  feet.  There  were  to  be  two 
such  bridges  in  D'Olier-street.  Whatever  they  did  he 
hoped  they  would  make  up  their  minds  to  vote  at  once 
and  take  action  on  it  afterwards  by  saying,  "  No,  we 
will  not  have  this  project,"  because,  if  they  did  not 
speak  out  boldly  and  decidedly,  the  bill  would  be 
pa.ssed,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  undo  it.  If  once 
passed  into  law,  they  would  lose  the  beauty  of  the 
city.  The  fine  view  from  College-green  and  the  other 
fine  portions  of  the  city  would  be  ruined  unless  they 
went  forward  at  once  and  said,  "  We  will  not  have 
it." 

Alderman  Campbell  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
said  he  concurred  with  the  remarks  of  Col.  Latouche, 
and  felt  he  could  not  add  anything  to  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Deane,  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
said  that  having  been  for  upwards  of  50  years  inti- 
mately connected  with  architectureing  and  practical 
engineering,  he  desired  in  the  presence  of  that  great 
meeting  to  stand  up  as  a  member  of  the  profession  and 
a  citizen,  to  give  his  protest  against  one  of  the  most 
audacious  attempts  ever  made  in  our  city  to  destroy 
its  beauty.  There  was  not  in  any  part  of  Europe  a 
more  beautiful  combination  of  architecfuial  objects 
than  those  that  presented  themselves  in  College-green. 
They  had  Westmoreland-street,  one  of  the  fine^st 
streets  iu  Europe.  In  point  of  a;stlietics,  in  matters 
of  taste,  it  was  perfectly  and  absolutely  impossible  to 
connect  the  go-ahead  erections  of  railway  engineers 
with  anything  bordering  upon  beauty.  Across  VYest- 
moreland-street  it  was  proposed  to  put  a  bridge — how 
high  ? — just  four  or  five  feet  above  the  lamp-post.  Let 
it  be  an  iron  bridge,  or  lattice  bridge,  or  girder  bridge, 
or  suspension  bridge,  or  tube  bridge — nothing  of  the 
kind  could  harmonize  with  the  beauties  of  that 
locality.  It  was  said  that  the  object  of  the  project 
was  for  the  good  of  the  city,  but  they  did  not  find  the 
Corporation  or  any  public  body,  or  the  guardians  of 
the  public,  taking  any  part  in  it.  It  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Irish  members  to  do  their  duty  on  this 
question.  He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
stop  public  improvements,  but  before  being  adopted 
they  should  be  properly  matured.  If  a  line  were 
brought  to  connect  the  King's-bridge  Terminus  with 
the  other  lines,  it  would  annihilate  the  river  front. 
The  line  would  go  along  the  river  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  altogether  destroy  the  connection  of  a  large 
line  of  houses  with  the  river.  These  were  severe 
matters,  and  Dublin  should  be  up  and  stirring,  or  the 
city  would  soon  not  have  either  beauty  or  architec- 
ture. Buildings  would  be  annihilated,  and  no  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  encouragement  of  architectural 
taste  at  all.  No  one  would  lay  out  a  shilling  upon  a 
site  that  was  to  be  annihilated  by  a  vulgar  railway. 
As  a  member  of  his  profession,  and  as  an  arcliitect 
against  the  projected  line,  he  trusted  that  the  taste  of 
his  countrymen  to  encourage  works  of  art  was  not  to 
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be  discouraged  and  to  be  annihilated  by  vulgar  rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  Francis  Codd,  in  proposing  the  next  resolution, 
said  — Participating,  as  I  Uo  most  fully,  in  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
he,  that  this  measure  is  calculated  to  deface  the  beau- 
ties, to  considerably  lessen  the  convenience  of  our 
city ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Ballast  Board,  know- 
ing that  it  is  calculated  considerably  to  inflict  serious 
injury  upon  the  commercial  and  shipping  interest, 
lessening  the  already  too  limited  accommodation  for 
the  increased  and  increasing  trade  of  Dublin,  I  have 
no  hesitation  to  comply  with  the  request  made  to  me 
to  propose  the  resolution,  and  have  now  the  honour  to 
read  it.    It  is  — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  proposed  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way Bill  should  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  citizens  of 
Dublin;  and  that  the  fcillowing  gentlemen,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  oppose  said  bill  on  its  merits: — the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor;  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  Bart.;  Nathaniel 
Hone,  Esq.,  J.  P.;  Sir  Thomas  Deime;  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness, 
Esq.,  D.L.;  Robert  Manders,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  Colonel  D.  C.  La- 
touche,  D.L.;  Alderman  Wilson;  Alderman  J.  Reynolds,  J. P.; 
Francis  Codd,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  Alexander  Parker,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  Al- 
derman Campbell,  J.P. ;  Joseph  Hone,  Esq.,  Jun. ;  Charles 
Halliday,  Esq.,  J.P.  ;  James  C.  Colville,  Esq.  ;  Alexander 
James  Ferrier,  Esq.;  James  Barrett,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  Alderman 
Mackey,  J.P. ;  George  Kinahan,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  John  Fry,  Esq. ; 
Gilbert  ,Sanders,  Esq.  ;  Alderman  Moylan,  J.P. ;  Alexander 
Comyns,  Esq.  ;  Captain  R.  B.  Smyth;  John  Hodges,  Esq.; 
W.  H.  Fry,  Esq." 

Mr.  Alexander  Parker  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  thought  the  protection  of  tho  city  of  Dublin  rested 
witli  tlie  citizens  themselves.  He  believed  lliat 
the  class  of  persons  who  had  concocted  this  project 
belonged  to  what  might  be  called  the  dangerous  class 
of  society — a  class  of  persons  always  on  the  look-out 
for  some  project  that  might  pay  its  in-omoters,  and 
have  salaried  directors,  leaving  the  shareholders  to 
shift  for  themselves.  He  trusted  that  this  threatened 
invasion  would  be  met  by  the  comniitlee,  whose  no- 
mination he  had  the  honour  to  second,  wi(h  chaiac- 
teristic  energy.  This  was  not  the  first  lime  that  the 
Irish  city  had  been  besieged,  nor  tho  first  lime  that  a 
sound  defence  had  been  made  by  Irishmen. 

Mr.  Charles  Halliday  proposed  the  next  resolution, 
as  follows :  — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  petitions  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons  against  said  undertaking,  which  have  al- 
ready received  a  vast  number  of  signatures,  be  as  numerously 
signed  as  possible  by  the  citizens,  and  that  Lord  Talliot  d"e 
Malaliide  be  re(iaested  to  take  charge  of  same  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  our  city  members  iu  the  House  of  Commons." 

Mr.  James  C.  Colville  (e.x-IIigh  Sheriff),  in  second- 
ing the  resolution,  said,  one  of  the  greatest  arguments 
against  the  contemplaied  measure  was  the  large  and 
influential  meeting  which  had  assembled  there  that 
day,  to  raise  their  voice  against  a  project  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  prove  most  iujurious  to  the  city  uf 
Dublin. 

The  chair  was  then  vacated  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  taken  by  Blr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness. 

Alderman  J.  Iteynolds  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  lo 
the  Lord  Slayor.  He  s])oke  warmly  of  (he  manner 
in  which  his  lordshi[)  had  discharged  his  duties  since 
his  accession  to  office,  and  ciingratulated  the  citizens 
on  being  presided  over  by  such  a  chief  mat^isl  rale; 
and  he  believed  that  he  v^ould  discharge  all  his  duties, 
as  he  had  up  to  the  present,  impartially. 
_^Mr.  Alexander  Cooiyns  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Barrett,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Kingstown 
Commissioners,  supported  the  resolution.  He  said  he 
a,.vailed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
condemnation  of  the  project,  which  would,  if  carried, 
be  the  ruin  of  the  city.  The  unanimous  opinion  of 
that  most  respectable  meeting  must  have  a  great 
effect,  and  that  opinion  was,  that  the  projected  rail- 
way would  be  injurious  to  the  city,  and  disfigure  its 
general  beauty. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  separated. 


ISIPORTANT  TEIAL  ARISING  OUT  OP  THE  DUBLIN 
WATERWORKS  BILL. 

For  ten  days,  ending  25th  ult.,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer— with  Baron  Fitzgerald  presiding,  and  a 
special  jury — was  engaged  in  the  hearing  of  one  of 
the  most  important  records  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  this  city.  It  was  an  action  for  alleged  libel 
instituted  by  Mr.  Francis  Morgan,  one  of  tlie  attor- 
neys to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  against  Dr.  John 
Gray,  T.C.,  J. P.,  Proprietor  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  and  chairman  of  the  new  Waterworks  com- 
mittee. Damages  were  laid  at  £500  ;  and  some  of 
the  first  professionals  at  the  bar  were  engaged  on 
both  sides,  viz.,  Serjeant  Sullivan,  Mr.  Macdonogh, 
Q.G.,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
1  illon,  for  the  plaintiti';  and  Serjeant  Armstrong, 
INIessrs.  Whiteside,  Q.C.,  Dowse,  Q.C.,  and  Sidney, 
Q.C.,  for  the  defendant.  The  sjjeeches  on  each  side 
were  (as  may  be  inferred)  masterpieces  of  eloquence, 
and  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  elaborate  details  of  this  most  compli- 


cated case  were  not  less  remarkable  for  the  skill  dis- 
played by  counsel. 

The  leading  features  of  the  case  are  briefly  as 
follows :  — 

PlaintifT  complained  of  eight  distinct  publications 
by  defendant,  each  being  a  libel  on  him  personally,  as 
well  as  in  his  capacity  of  law  agent.  Defendant  ad- 
mitted publication,  but  denied  allegation  of  libel. 
The  first  count  referred  to  a  speech  made  in  the  Town 
Council  by  defendant  on  7th  October  last  (some 
months  after  an  Act  had  been  obtained,  enabling  the 
(lorporation  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  from  the 
river  Vartry),  to  which  the  meaning  was  attributed 
that  "  plaintilf  had  betrayed  his  trust,  by  secretly 
leaguing  with  opposing  parties,  and  by  intimidating 
with  false  accusations  the  members  of  the  committee." 
The  plea  averred  that  in  August,  1800,  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  C.E.,  as  Royal  Commissioner,  held  an  enquiry 
in  Dublin  as  to  the  best  plan  for  supplying  Dublin 
with  water  for  £300,000 ;  that  he  proposed  the 
Vartry :  that  an  order  was  accordingly  made  for  a 
bill  to  be  prepared  by  the  special  waterworks  com- 
mittee ;  that  Mr.  Hawkshaw  should  be  arbitrator  of 
claims  for  compensation,  &c.  Next  averment  is  that 
the  committee  did  take  the  necessary  steps  ;  that 
plaintiff  was  aware  of  proceedings ;  that  several 
citizens  and  members  of  the  council  engaged  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpose ;  that  the  Earl  of  Meath  brought  an  action 
for  infringement  of  certain  water  lights — afterwards 
stayed,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  The  plea  then 
averred  that  on  6th  September,  1861,  the  Town 
Clerk  wrote  to  plaintiff  stating  Lord  Meath's  com- 
plaint of  litigation  being  still  continued  with  him,  and 
advising  plaintiff  to  report  to  committee,  of  which  de- 
fendant was  chairman.  Plaintiff  did  report  that  Lord 
Meath  had  cause  of  action  in  June  ;  that  in  same 
month  he  (i)laintiir)  had  been  instructed  to  take  steps 
to  plead  demurrer,  which  he  filed  on  26th  July  follow- 
ing ;  that  he  suggested  to  Lord  Meath's  attorney  the 
discontinuance  of  the  action,  but  received  no  reply; 
tliat  in  preparing  defence  he  discovered  the  "water 
right  "  of  Lord  jMeath's  ancestors,  and  believed  the 
action  would  fail.  The  committee  required  plaintiff 
to  produce  the  data  on  wliich  he  founded  the  report. 
On  28th  Septembei-,  plaintiff  sulimitted  a  further  re- 
port, stating  that  he  believed  that  Lords  Meath  and 
Fitzwilliaui's  agreements  were  made  with  the  parlia- 
mentary agents  without  reference  to  [daintifF;  that 
he  was  not  tiierefure  awaie  of  the  data  res[)ecting  the 
sums  mentioned,  and  concluded  report  by  praying  that 
the  minutes  of  17lh  September,  requiring  him  "to 
furni.^h  data,"  be  suspended. 

Next  plea  is  that  on  25th  September  the  committee 
censured  plaintiff  for  not  furnishing  the  required  data, 
and  advising  conimittee  to  adopt  a  dislionouvable 
ciiurse;  that  they  dii-ected  the  other  law  officer  lo  ar- 
range plaintiir.s  repoits,  and  forbaile  plainli If 's  attend- 
ance at  committee  meetings  without  being  suiuoioned. 
Tlie  subsequent  sei ies  of  averments  relateil  substan- 
tially to  the  foregoing.  The  fifth  charging  plaintilf 
with  deliberately  affm'ding  to  hostile  i)arlies  material 
for  opposing  the  ratification  of  tl)e  agreements.  Ne.xt, 
that  plaintiff  was  .secretly  acting  as  agent  to  the 
hostile  members  of  the  council  while  employed  as  the 
confidential  officer  of  the  Waterworks  committee ; 
that  by  so  doing  he  had  betrayed  confidence,  had  used 
intimidation,  &c.,  Ac. 

The  principal  witnesses  e.^amined  were  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  respectively,  Mr.  Francis  Codd, 
J.P.,  Mr.  Barrj',  Q.C.,  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Farquhar 
(Town  Clerk),  &c. 

After  several  hours'  deliberation  the  jury  announced 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  agree,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly discharged  by  the  learned  judge  without  a 
verdict. 


FINE  AR'l'  ITEMS. 

Four  bas-reliefs,  of  colossal  dimensions,  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  excavations  in  the 
ruins  of  Babylon. 

All  drawings,  models,  &c.,  intended  for  the  coming 
ArchitectiM'al  Exhibition  at  Conduit-street,  London, 
must  be  delivered  early  this  month. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  decided  that  a  universal 
exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  and  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products  shall  take  place  in  1865,  if  possible, 
or  in  186()  at  latest. 

We  (^A/henaum)  learn  with  regret  that  the  Liver- 
pool Academy  have  determined,  for  the  present,  to 
discontinue  their  annual  exhibition,  after  it  has  ex- 
isted for  forty  years.  Among  the  painters  to  whom 
the  annual  prize  of  £50  has  been  awarded  are  the 
distinguished  names  of  Messrs.  Maclise,  Herbert, 
Cope,  Poole,  Elmore,  Frith,  Harvey,  E.  M.  Ward, 
Ilolman  Ilimt,  Miliais,  Anthony,  Egg,  Dyce,  T.  Faed 
and  Hook.  This  prize  has  always  been  considered, 
in  the  artistic  profession,  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
consideration. 


New  schools  and  a  convent  are  to  be  erected  for 
the  Christian  Brothers  at  Harrington-street.  Mr. 
John  Bourke  is  the  architect. 


[^It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  thai,  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same ;  and  that  we 
will  not  insert  or  notice  any  communication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
conjidentially.'] 

THE  PLYMOUTH  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  my  lette' 
to  the  managers  of  this  competition,  and  shall  b® 
glad  if  you  will  insert  the  enclosed  reply.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  not  too  late  for  the  advice  so  politely 
tendered  by  the  reverend  writer  to  be  to  be  taken  by 
all  respectable  architects. — 1  am,  &c.,* 

J.  P.  Pritchett. 

Plymouth,  6th  February,  1863. 
Sir, — The  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  aildressed  by  yon, 
as  "  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  Architectural  .Alliance,  whicli 
includes  associations  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom," to  John  Hill,  Esq., — recommending,  for  sundjy 
reasons,  the  issuing  of  "  fre.sh  copies  of  instructioTis, 
with  the  objectionable  points  erased " — has  been 
placed  in  my  hands;  and  f  am  instructed  to  say  that, 
while  the  committee  appreciate  your  advice,  they, 
nevertheless,  presume  to  think  that,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  obvious  course  for  any  gentleman  to  take, 
who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  their  instructions,  is — 
not  to  compete. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  Loutit. 

J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 


TUAM  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — The  general  character  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  building  (ray  remai  k  on  which  appears 
to  have  been  taken  exception  to  by  Mr.  Deane)  is  a 
question,  satisfactorily  to  understand  the  merits  of 
which  requires  a  personal  e.^amination. 

The  drawings,  however  (from  measurement), 
wlileh  I  forward,  will,  I  dare  say,  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  general  grounds  on  which  the  antiquity  of 
this  portion  of  tlie  building  may  be  argued. 

Whether  the  windows  referred  to  by  Mr.  Deane 
are  of  an  interesting  or  uninteresting  type,  is  of 
course  a  mat  ter  of  opinion,  and  does  noc  necessarily 
affect  the  question  of  antiquity.  They  certaiidy 
present  a  pure  and  elaborate  system  of  cusping. 
The  east  wimlow  (of  five  lights),  especially  the  two 
easternmost  windows,  on  both  north  and  soufli 
sides,  are  of  three  lights,  the  others  of  two.  Those 
on  the  south  side  are  altogether  perfect,  of  lime- 
stone, and  vary  in  the  design  of  their  traceried 
heads,  the  outside  jambs  being  formed  of  double 
chamfers. 

That  tliese  stone  windovvs  are  "  the  only  archi- 
tectural features  deserving  of  such  a  name,"  is  a 
staiement  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  correct.  A 
few  others  exist,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  priest's 
doorway,  now  built  up,  but  still  apparent  from  its 
label  moulding  and  the  jamb  of  tlie  opening  on  the 
south  side.  A  piscina,  which  has  evidently  been  a 
fine  example  when  perfect,  divided  originally  by  a 
small  central  column,  the  cusped  heads  over  which, 
with  cusped  circle  iu  the  spandril,  the  whole  in- 
closed by  a  pointed  segmental  arch,  with  label 
mouldings  over,  still  remains  open  to  view,  but  in  a 
rather  mutilated  condition.  Close  by  this  interest- 
ing feature,  and  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by 
the  sidiUia,  there  exists  in  the  wall,  on  the  authority 
of  the  verger,  an  arch  or  recess,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  suggestive  :  if  the  plastering  were  removed, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  moulding  of  the 
arches  and  other  a'chitectural  features  will  be 
brought  to  light  (I  may  mention  that  the  cut  stone 
wm  k  of  this  period  in  the  building  is  of  hard  lime- 
stone, and  therefore  in  good  preservation,  except 
where  broken  maliciously,  or  from  carelessness). 

In  addition  to  these  a  complete  chancel  arch  is  to 
be  seen.  This  is  of  a  plain  character,  not  unusual 
in  Middle  Pointed  woi  k,  being  composed  of  a  series 
of  chamfered  rings,  live  in  number;  the  whole 
width  of  the  jamb  being  5  feet. 

This  arch,  which  is  the  termination  westwards  of 
the  Middle  Pointed  work,  is  built  about  6  feet  to 
the  east  of  the  Norman  chancel,  the  centre  line  of 
each  building  being  identical. 

This  exact  position  of  the  latter  chancel  coul  1 
hardly  have  been  adopted  without  some  particular 
object,  and  therefore  the  non-completion  of  the 
Middle  Pointed  building  leaves  it  a  matter  of  inter- 
esting conjecture  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  in- 
tended arrangement  of  the  building  of  which  the 
chancel  only  was  carried  out,  more  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  the  arch  of  Romanesq  le 
chancel. 

The  existence  of  such  features  as  these,  which  a'e 
not  generally  considered  as  unimportant,  though  in 
the  present  case  apparently  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Deane,  is,  to  my  mind,  quite  sufficient  to  ettle  the 
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question  of  antiquity,  not  only  of  the  details  them- 
selves, but  al°o  of  the  walls  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found.  It  would  appear  to  me  most  extraordina'-y, 
to  say  the  least,  that  all  these  features,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  debris  of  a  former  building,  should 
be  re- used  so  consistently  for  an  after  structure  and 
built  in  so  exactly  in  the  proper  places.  Such  a 
theory  naturally  suggests  the  question — where  this 
former  building  existed  ?  and  if  these  are  its  debris, 
how  is  it  that  the  windows  and  chancel  arch  are  so 
perfect  compared  v/ith  the  piscina?  And  also,  at 
■what  particular  period  subsequent  to  what  might  be 
reasonably  taken  as  the  life  of  a  building  erected  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  could  such  care  have  been 
evinced  in  the  proper  restoration  of  such  things  to 
their  original  places  and  uses  ? 

The  interior  dimensions  of  the  Romanesque 
chancel  are  about  18  feet  6  inches  by  17  feet  6 
inches;  those  of  the  Middle  Pointed  building  71 
feet  long  by  27  feet  wide.  Which  of  these,  or 
whether  either  of  them  should  be  removed  in  carry- 
ing Out  the  proposed  restoration  (?),  are  points 
which  I  should  prefer  leaving  in  other  hands  for 
discussion,  my  object  being  merely  to  correct  state- 
ments which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  made  with- 
out due  consideration  or  examination  of  the  existing 
buildings,  and  carrying  with  them  all  the  more 
weight  in  emanating  from  an  architect  of  Mr.  Deana's 
well-known  ability  and  archaeological  attainments. 

Thomas  Dkew. 


GALWAV. 

The  new  road  from  Claddagh-quay  to  the  beach 
at  Fairhill,  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  break-water, 
is  progressing  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  U. 
Roberts,  C.E.,  and  400  men  are  employed  thereon, 
who  would  otherwise  be  starving,  or  inmates  of  the 
workhouse. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
some  small  improvement  in  the  neglected  sewerage  of 
this  town,  a  presentment  having  been  passed  for  a 
main  sewer  much  required.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, densely-populated  localities  without  sewerage  of 
any  description.  Father  Daly  lately  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  local  relief  committee  to  this  fact  as  a 
means  of  giving  employment,  and  enquired  if  that 
body  considered  their  funds  could  be  more  advan- 
tageously laid  out  on  other  works.  Tiie  town  com- 
missioners, we  conceive,  are  the  parties  to  blame,  if 
such  a  useful  suggestion  is  not  acted  on,  and  some 
improvement  made  in  this  respect,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  so  apparent. 

A  gate-lodge  and  entrance  gates  are  being  erected 
at  Dunsandle,  county  Galway,  for  Lord  Dunsandle, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts,  architect ;  Mr. 
O'Brien,  builder,  Loughrea,  being  the  contractor. 
Cost  about  ijbbO. 

A  shooting  lodge  is  in  course  of  erection,  on  the 
estate  lately  purchased  by  Colonel  Henry  White,  at 
Broadford,  County  Clare.  It  occupies  a  picturesque 
site  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Broadford  Lake.  An  entrance  and  keeper's  lodge 
are  also  in  progress  on  the  same  estate.  The  build- 
ings are  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  the  local  sandstone, 
with  cut  limestone  dressings,  and  ornamental  barge 
boards.  Mr.  W.  Fogerty,  of  Limerick,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Some  additions  have  been  made,  and  others  are  in 
progress,  to  the  Limerick  Union  Workhouse,  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  increasing  the  hospital  accommoda- 
tion. The  efBciency  of  the  arrangements  of  this  hos- 
pital has  lately  occupied  much  public  attention  in 
Limerick ;  one  of  the  local  medical  practitioners 
having  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  lie  endeavours 
to  show  the  advantage  that  would  result  from  making 
it  the  general  hospital  for  the  city  and  neighbourhood, 
as  permitted  by  the  Medical  Charities  Act,  and  abo- 
lishing the  other  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  This,  however,  is  strongly  opposed  by  many 
who  think  there  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  on 
the  (part  of  the  working  classes  to  enter  the  work- 
house, in  case  of  illness  requiring  hospital  treatment. 
A  chapel  has  also  been  added  to  the  workliouse  for 
the  USB  of  the  paupers.  The  total  expenditure  on 
the  hospital  and  chapel  will  be  about  j£l,G0O.  Mr. 
W.  Fogerty,  architect. 

Several  works  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Lime- 
rick District  Lunatic  Asylum,  by  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  under  the  same  architect.  They 
include  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
inmates,  and  a  Turkish  bath  on  Dr.  Barter's  principle. 
The  chapel  stands  detached,  and  is  a  neat  Gothic 
structure,  55  feet  by  25  in  the  clear,  with  porches 
and  separate  entrances  for  the  male  and  female  pa- 
tients. The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  Coadjutor  R.  C. 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  olEoiated  at  its  consecration  on 
the  loth  ult.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  and  other 
works  will  be  about  £1,300.  Mr.  P.  de  Lacy,  of  Li- 
merick, contractor. 


The  ArchiBoIogical  Institute  has  decided  upon 
holding  its  annual  meeting  in  July  next,  at  Rochester, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  Camden,  K.G. 
Professor  Willis,  president  of  the  British  Association; 
Dean  Hook,  of  Chichester,  and  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 
hide,  will  preside  respectively  in  the  sections  of  archi- 
tecture, history,  and  mediaeval  antiquities. 

The  Royal  Canal  Company  have  procured  from 
their  engineer  plans  for  the  necessary  alterations  and 
additions,  at  their  premises,  James'  Harbour,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  entire  business  of  the  company. 
These  plans  are  under  consideration,  and  the  cost  will 
be  £1,000.    Mr.  Christopher  Mulvany,  C.E. 

The  last  report  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  shows  an  increase  of  receipts  from 
both  old  and  new  lines  contemporaneously,  with  a 
considerable  reduction  of  expenditure.  £10,000  had 
been  added  to  the  reserved  fund,  and  the  remaining 
profit  enabled  the  directors  to  declare  a  dividend  of 
5  J  per  cent.,  for  the  first  time  since  1856. 

The  Albert  Park,  Dublin.  —  A  petition  has 
been  deposited  at  the  Private  Bill  OlBce,  asking  leave 
to  deposit  a  petition  for  a  bill  to  establish  the  Albert 
Park.  This  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for 
Standing  Orders. 

Dr.  Minchin,  in  his  report  to  the  guardians  of  the 
North  Dublin  Union,  traces  the  mortality  to  the 
effect  of  an  epidemic  of  rather  an  unusual  character. 
"  Measles,"  he  says,  "  re-appeared  after  Christmas  in 
an  extremely  aggravated  form,  complicated  with  an 
atfection  of  the  throat,  resembling  diphtheria  ;  also 
with  congestive  bronchitis,  and  a  scanty,  dusky  erup- 
tion, constituting  the  black  measles,  or  rubeola  nigra 
of  authors  ;  the  same  form  of  disease  which  appears 
to  have  proved  so  fatal  at  Plymouth  in  1745 ;  in 
London  in  1763  ;  and  in  Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of 
1861." 

A  survey  and  examination  of  the  Phojnix  Park 
has  been  made,  with  a  view  to  improvements,  for 
wliich  provision  will  be  made  in  the  estimates  before 
Parliament.  [Is  not  this  something  about  the  ninety- 
ninth  time  that  improvements  to  our  Park  have  been 
talked  of?] 

The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Hon.  Algernon  Egerton,  and  the  Company  of 
Proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  have 
severally  presented  petitions  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
praying  to  be  huard  by  counsel  against  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Railway  Bill. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Naviga- 
tion have  also  presented  petitions  against  the  passing 
of  the  Newry  and  Greenore,  and  the  Dundalk,  Car- 
lingford,  and  Greenore  Railway  Bills. 

A  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  has  been  declared  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  on  the  present 
occasion,  leaving  but  £2,800  to  carry  over  to  the  dull 
half-year;  while  this  time  twelve  months  £3,000 
was  placed  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  £10,000  carried 
over,  a  sum  which  only  proved  just  sufficient  to 
equalise  the  dividend.  There  was  a  falling  off  in 
every  item  of  receipt  except  goods. 

There  is  not  a  single  Government  factory  in  Ire- 
land. Think  of  the  enormous  sums  expended  at 
Woolwich,  at  Plymouth,  at  Portsmouth,  at  the  vast 
foundries  and  arsenals  of  England.  There  was  a 
Government  dockyard  at  Cork,  but  it  is  transformed 
into  a  convict  depot.  If  Ireland  had  her  proportionate 
share  of  these  Government  factories  and  Government 
establishments,  there  would  be  no  distress,  no  cry  for 
outdoor  relief  or  tenant  right.  Young  men  who  are 
now  mere  farm  labourers,  earning  a  scanty  and  pre- 
carious subsistence,  would  become  artisans,  induced  by 
the  higher  rate  of  wages. 

A  bill  is  sought  for  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Works 
to  make  a  new  street  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Mansion 
House,  in  the  city  of  London,  in  connection  with  the 
embankment  of  the  River  Thames  on  the  northern 
side  of  that  rivei\  It  is  estimated  to  cost  £600,000 
(but  most  probably  will  one  million  sterling),  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  coal  duty. 


North-wall  Cattle  Market.  —  Some  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
are  alarmed  at  seeing  by  the  advertisement  calling 
the  half-yearly  meeting,  that  it  is  intended  to  apply 
for  £'5,000  towards  the  North-wall  cattle  market,— a 
project  we  thought  abandoned.  If  granted  by  the 
meeting,  which  we  consider  not  likely,  it  will  be  so 
much  money  wasted,  considering  that  the  graziers, 
landholders,  and  salesmasters  are  now,  in  conjunction 
with  the  corporation,  constructing  a  cattle  market 
that  will,  from  what  we  learn,  be  an  undoubted  suc- 
cess—its site,  plan,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  will 
be  conducted,  open  to  all,  with  space  ample  enough 
to  accommodate  the  home  and  export  trade  in 
1  cattle,  &c. 


Oahlislb  Bridge  A  report  in  reference  to  the 

rebuilding  of  Carlisle-bridge  received  a  first  reading 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  Town  Council.  Alderman 
Reynolds  moved  the  suspension  of  standing  orders, 
in  order  to  give  priority  to  the  consideration  of  the 
report.  He  also  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  recommended  that  the  number  of  handsome 
designs  recently  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Insti- 
tution, College-street,  now  being  taken  down,  should 
be  moved  to  the  City  Hall,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  there  inspected  by  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  Sir  Richard 
Griffith,  and  other  gentlemen  ;  and  that  the  Corpo- 
ration should  devote  a  sum  of  £80  for  prizes  to  ex- 
hibitors of  the  three  best  plans.  Alderman  Reynolds' 
motion  was  adopted.  Mr.  Whelan  did  not  consider 
a  sura  of  i80  should  be  so  devoted.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  bridge  the  same  breadth  as 
Sackville-street  or  Westmoreland-street. 

Relief  of  Irish  Distress. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee,  held  on  Thursday  last,  the 
Lord  Mayor  read  the  following  letter,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  published  : — 

"  Dublin,  89,  Amiens-street,  Feb.  24,  1863. 

"  My  Lord — We  beg  to  enclose  you  a  draft  for 
£17  3s.  towards  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland, 
viz.,  £12  3s.,  being  the  amount  subscribed  by  the 
tradesmen  and  labourers  in  our  employment,  and  £5, 
our  own  subscription,  which  you  will  please  acknow- 
ledge at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. — We 
have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  lordship's  obedient 
servants, 

"  Timothy  Murphy  and  Son, 
"  Builders." 

[We  wish  that  a  few  more  of  the  eminent  builders 
in  Ireland  would  emulate  Messrs.  Murphy's  laudable 
example.] 

The  Amlwch  Gas  Works  Strange  to  say  that 

a  town  which  stands  so  eminent,  has  only  within  the 
last  few  days  been  supplied  with  gas  light.  In  the 
years  1853  and  1854  and  in  1859,  Mr.  G.  Walcott, 
the  eminent  civil  engineer,  convened  gas  meetings  at 
Amlwch,  but  without  anj'  practical  result  at  the 
time.  In  July  last  he  again  paid  another  visit,  re- 
presenting Mr.  George  Bower,  of  St.  Neot's,  Hunts, 
an  extensive  manufacturer  of  gas  apparatus,  who  has 
manufactured  more  than  200  gas  works  during  the 
last  ten  years.  We  understand  that  it  was  he  that 
erected  gas  works  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace,  and  at  several 
other  private  establishments  in  and  out  of  England. 
At  this  last  meeting  of  Mr.  Walcott,  several  gentlemen 
formed  themselves  into  a  gas  company  (limited),  and 
the  plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  out  by  Mr. 
Bower.  In  the  early  part  of  last  September,  Mr. 
Bower's  tender  for  the  street  mains,  about  £1,900, 
was  duly  accepted.  The  works  have  been  expe- 
ditiously and  successfully  carried  out  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  Walcott,  C.E.  We  (North 
Wales  Chronicle')  paid  a  visit  through  the  works  on 
Saturday  last,  and  examined  the  various  details  of 
the  machinery  and  the  premises,  and  we  must  state 
that  they  are  very  complete,  and  even  the  details  are 
finished  off  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  The  stone 
work  was  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  W.  Thomas  and 
Son,  Menai  Bridge.  At  the  time  of  our  inspection  of 
the  gasworks,  we  were  greatly  delighted  in  examining 
the  plans  of  a  little  gas  apparatus,  of  which  Mr. 
Bower  is  the  inventor  and  patentee.  A  shilling's 
worth  of  coal  will  produce  a  light  equal  to  60  candles, 
and  it  can  be  worked  by  a  boy.  It  occupies  little 
space,  and  can  be  made  to  work  in  two  or  three  hours 
after  delivery.  Mr.  Walcott  has  also  erected  gas 
works  at  Holyhead,  Llandudno,  Beaumaris,  Bethesda, 
Pwllheli,  Slate  Quarries,  Festiniog,  &c.,  and  he  is 
about  to  commence  similar  works  at  Llanerchymedd. 
[Further  particulars  of  Mr.  Bower's  system  of  gas 
apparatus  may  be  had  from  his  representative  in 
Dublin,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  architect,  26,  Lr.  Gardiner- 
street.] 

The  Vartry  Waterworks. — The  first  cargo  of 
pipes  for  supplying  the  city  with  water  from  the 
Vartry  arrived  at  Kingstow  non  Sunday  from  Glasgow 
per  the  Collier  (s.s.)  chartered  for  the  purpose.  The 
cargo  consists  of  70  large  cast  metal  pipes,  about  four 
feet  bore,  averaging  thirty-three  cwt.  each,  and  one 
from  the  Phoenix  Ironworks  at  Glasgow,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Edington  and  Sons,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Law.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  only  available  crane  on  the  Victoria  Wharf  could 
be  used  to  sling  them  ashore,  in  consequence  of  it.s 
being  out  of  order,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  use  the 
capstans  on  the  wharf  they  could  not  be  turned, 
owing  to  their  present  rusty  condition,  a  state  of 
things  not  at  all  creditable.  There  are  20,000  tons 
of  these  pipes  to  be  supplied  from  the  works,  and  we 
understand  that  Mr.  Law  has  on  hands  a  large  open 
iron  vessel  of  about  400  tons  for  transporting  them. 
As  those  pipes  will  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  works 
in  lorries,  we  believe  a  traction  engine  is  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  service,  which  will  be  shortly  received 
from  the  Phoanix  Ironworks. 
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Lakge  Shop  'Wi>iDows.  —  Every  shop-keeper, 
now-a-days,  is  wild  to  have  an  immense  window  filled 
with  a  single  sheet  of  glass.  This  is  all  very  pretty 
to  look  at  as  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  in  some  (a  very 
few)  trades  a  large  show  window  is  desirable;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  advantage  accrues  to 
every  shop  or  every  trade  by  such  windows.  On  the 
conliary,  there  are  some  trades,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  shoemakers,  where  it  is  a  positive  disadvantage; 
and  others,  such  as  music  shops  and  bakers,  where  it 
is  useless ;  but  the  insertion  of  these  large  gaping 
windows  is,  in  the  general  case,  the  destruction  of  the 
building,  looked  at  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view — for  no  building  can  be  pleasing  to  the  eye 
whose  upper  storeys  and  masses  of  masonry  are  de- 
prived of  all  visible  support,  or,  at  least,  appear  to 
rest  upon  ton  slender  a  foundation.  When  a  better 
taste  sets  in,  or  when,  as  is  not  unlikely,  a  revolution 
in  the  character  of  our  shops  shall  take  place,  these 
gaping  shop  fronts  will  disappear,  and  the  slender 
iron  beams  will  give  way  to  solid  masonry. 

Crystai^  Palace. — Preparations  of  befitting  splen- 
dour are  being  made  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  mark 
the  occasion  of  tlie  marriage  of  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  great  musical  resources  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  be  fully  brought  to  bear  on  the  series  of 
wedding  fetes  which  are  to  be  given.  A  torchlight 
procession  on  an  unprecedentedly  grand  scale,  winding 
round  the  walks  and  terraces,  will  take  place  on  one 
evening.  Tlie  entire  series  of  fountains  are  being 
rapidly  got  in  order  thus  early  in  the  season,  that 
they  may  be  in  full  operation  at  the  time  of  the  wed- 
ding. Since  the  cessation  of  the  unusually  large  in- 
flux of  foreign  and  provincial  visitois,  consequent 
upon  the  closing  ot  the  Liternational  Exhibition,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  management  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  afford  a  slight  rest  from  the  excitement  of 
the  prist  year,  reducing  the  working  expenditure  of 
the  I'alace  to  the  lowest  point  con.sistent  with  its  pro- 
per maintenance.  The  I'alace  itself  has,  notwith- 
standing, never  bei'n  .so  full  of  useful  and  permanent 
attrai  tioiis  as  at  tbe  present  time.  The  close  of  the 
International  Kxhiiiiliiu  transferred  to  it  a  large 
niinibor  of  the  best  exhibitors.  Combined  with  these 
new  establishments,  those  previ(ms!y  e.Kistiiig  at  the 
Palace — many  of  wb.ich  have  been  successfully  car- 
ried on  bince  the  opening  in  1851 — it  may  be  said 
that  no  place  offers  such  facilities  for  purchasers  as 
tlie  Industrial  Courts  of  the  Crys<al  Palace.  Car- 
riages, furniture,  cliina,  glass,  jewellery,  plated  ware, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fancy  goods,  and  the  most  re- 
ci'nt  inventions  and  noveltie-s,  may  be  inspected 
therein.  An  addition  is  now  being  made  to  this  de- 
paitment,  of  the  C'oalbrook  Dale  Gates,  well  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  jpiincipal  features  of  the  18G2 
E.xhibition. 

l.MPKOVEMKNT  IN  THE  MAJJUFACTUItE  OF  loniXE. 

Hitherto  Iodine  and  the  various  salts  have  been  ob- 
tained from  '"kelp,"  being  sea- weed  reduced  to  that 
state  by  fire.  It  has  long  been  the  anxious  study  of 
manufacturing  chemists  to  discover  a  mode  of  obtain- 


ing the  valuable  products  from  the  many  varieties  of 
sea-weed,  without  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  "kelp." 
Mr.  M'Ardle,  after  many  years  of  laborious  attention 
to  that  object,  has  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  system  to  be  pursued  ;  being  the 
first  to  have  discovered  this  long  sought-for  method 
of  operating  upon  sea-weed,  and  obtaining  in  one 
article,  viz.,  that  valuable  product,  "  Iodine,"  by  his 
now  patended  process,  four  times — or,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Dr.  Apjohn,  five  times — in  excess  of 
the  average  quantity  that  has  yet  been  obtained  from 
kelp.  And  although  the  various  other  salts  obtained 
do  not  amount,  in  an  excess  of  quantity,  equal  to 
that  of  the  "  Iodine,"  yet  they  are  in  a  considerable 
de>;ree  in  excess,  and  of  much  superior  qualities,  to 
salts  obtained  by  the  kelp  process.  It  is  an  important 
feature  in  Mr.  M'Ardle's  plan  of  operations,  that  the 
sea-weed  can  be  gathered  and  manufactured  in  all 
seasons,  in  winter  alike  with  summer ;  under  the  pre- 
sent, or  kelp  process,  it  is  only  during  the  dry  days 
in  the  summer  months  the  sea-weed  can  be  made  in- 
to kelp,  which  affords  employment  to  the  labouring 
poor  for  only  a  very  short  period  of  the  year;  while, 
under  Mr.  M'Ardle's  system  employmeitt  is  given  the 
year  round.  A  company  entitled  "  the  Irish  Iodine 
and  Marine  Salts  Manufacturing  Company  "  has  been 
formed  to  work  Mr.  M'Ardle's  patent.  The  offices 
are  at  No.  9,  Westmoreland-street. 

The  Prixce  Consoiit  a  Farmer. — There  were 
observers  who  muttered  that,  though  a  Prince  Con- 
sort might,  in  accordance  with  the  hurnour  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  play  with  agriculture  and  throw 
away  money  on  a  toyfarm,  he  was  bound  in  honour 
not  to  conduct  its  affairs  so  that  the  balance-sheet 
stood  in  his  favour  at  the  year's  end.  There  were  even 
those  who  suggested  that  the  royal  yeoman  and 
tenant-farmer  was  animated  by  love  of  money  not  less 
than  love  of  science.  But  the  Prince  kept  on  after 
his  own  fashion,  which  was  proudly  to  shun  art'ecta- 
tion,  and  to  labour  heartily  and  honestly  at  wh.itever 
work  he  undertook.  Me  would  manage  his  farms 
thoroughly  or  not  at  all.  His  aim  was  not  to  achieve 
popularity  at  agricultural  meetings  by  speaking  of 
himself  as  a  farmer,  but  to  teach  the  noblemen  who 
watched  him  how  to  till  the  soil ;  above  all,  to  teach 
them  that  country  gentlemen  ought  to  know  how  to 
manage  their  estates.  Every  improvement  in  system, 
mechanism,  manure,  was  had  recourse  to  as  soon  as  it 
was  made  known,  and,  after  full  and  fair  trial,  was 
assigned  its  proper  place  in  the  list  of  agricultural 
contrivances.  After  every  experiment,  the  practical 
question  "  Does  it  pay  ?"  was  put.  Love  of  the 
beautiful  was  never  permitted  to  put  the  farmer's 
chief  object,  the  useful,  out  of  sight.  When  the 
Prince  built  the  new  dairy  at  Windsor,  he  wished  to 
have  an  elegant  building;  but  he  would  not  suffer 
such  wish  to  interfere  with  practical  convenience. 
After  careful  deliberation,  he  decided  on  the  best  con- 
ditions of  aspect,  materials,  drainage,  ventilation, 
subsoil,  remoteness  from  timber,  and  then  gave  gene- 
ral orders  to  the  builder.    "The  architect,"  observes 


Mr.  Morton,  "was  instructed  by  the  Prince,  that 
while  his  Royal  Highness  wished  to  have  an  orna- 
mental dairy,  no  beauty  of  ornament  would  compen- 
sate for  want, of  everyday  ustfulness." — Athena;um. 

The  Discovert  op  Ei-ectrotvims. — In  18.37,  Mr. 
Thomas  Spencer,  working  chemist,  of  Liverpool,  was 
led  by  the  progress  of  natural  induction  of  his  in- 
quiries to  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that,  by  means  of 
the  electric  fluid,  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  in  a  state 
of  purity,  might  bo  precipitated  upon  moulds  (having 
what  is  called  the  cimducting  power),  so  as  to  produce 
accurate  copies  of  the  originals  from  which  the 
moulds  were  taken.  This  discovery  was  called  Elec- 
tro-metallurgy:  it  is  now  known  as  the  Electrotype. 
By  the  processes  founded  on  this  discovery  an  enor- 
mous manufacture  of  the  precious  metals  and  copper 
now  takes  place.  In  addition  to  this,  science  and  art 
are  served  by  it  in  various  ways. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  a  Presbyterian  Clmrcli  in  Lisbum,  Mr.  J. 
Boyd,  Architect. 


Lansford  Hanna,  Iielf.ist         ..       ..£2268  0  0 

Henry  Stewart,       do   1960  0  0 

Jolni  Lacliev,         do   1787  0  0 

K.  J.  H.  Fuiton,     do   1G78  0  0 

A.  Smith  and  Son,  do   J(i4I  0  0 

W.  Ferguson,  Lisburn  (accepted)       ..  1520  8  0 

J.  Kidd,           do   1255  18  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  PiioviNciAT.  AncniTECT  (We  cannot  say  if  the  d.iy  named 
for  tlie  ne.xt  general  meeting  of  arcliitects  will  suit  your  con- 
venience; it  will  most  probalily  be  convened  for  4th  or  5th 

instant).— J  M.;  R.  L.  F;  Sknex  (we  think  not)  F.  S.  SuK- 

V"Toii  (on  the  cnstom  observed  in  your  province  a  good  deal 
would  depend,  though  it  may  not  be  the  law  of  the  trade  gene- 
rally) —  lNTtNJ)iNG  SUBSCKIEKH  (most  of  tlie  hack  numbers  can 
still  be  had).— C.  C.  II.  (MSS.  is  at  your  service).— A  Car- 
PKNTLii '(yes). — It.  P.  (your  communication  is  very  valuable, 
and  views  the  question  sensibly  and  justly;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  we  can  depart  from  our  iutention  of  discussing 
i'urtlier  tlie  questions  already  treated). 


Notice  to  Publishers  akd  Authors.  -Books  for  review  in 
the  DciiLiN  Builder  sliould  be  sent  direct  (and/ree)  to  the 
Editor's  residence,  26,  Lower  Gardiner-street. 

Communications  respecting  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  <(r., 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Builder, 
42,  JIabbot-.strket.     All  others  to  the  Editor,  2G,  Lower 

GARDINER-.STKEET. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower  Gardiner-street, 
Dublin,  Architect,  has  been  appointed  Agent  for 
Ireland  for  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln's- Inn-fields,  London,  the  eminent  paten- 
tees  and  manufacturers  of  revolving  shutters,  brass 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  S^c,  SfC.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  ClarJt's  newest  patent,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  ( all  gearing  being  dispensed 
with),  7nay  be  seen,  and  price-books  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office.  Mr.  Lyons  also  holds  commis- 
sions for  supply  of  Caen,  Glasgoio,  Bath,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  Welsh  building  stones. 


TOZEAU'S  WATCHES  ARE  THE  BEST, 

O  for  they  are  well  made,  elegant,  and  accurate  Time- 
keepers, T.-ill  last  for  many  years,  aud  are  sold  at  the  following 
reasonable  prices: — 

Good  timekeeping  Silver  Watches  ..  j£l  5  0 
Gold  ditto   3  17  S 

These  Watches  may  be  had  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality.    Patent  Levers  are  charged  a  tritle  e.'itra. 

Mr.  Jozeau  has  Catalogues  (wbich  maybe  had  free)  con- 
taining a  full  description  of  these  Watche.s,  with  engravings 
or  the  different  patterns,  and  a  large  amount  of  useful  iiifor- 
niatiou  A  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free,  and  post-paid,  to  any 
part  for  two  stamps,  which  all  who  intend  buying  a  Watch 
should  send  for  ana  i-e.id. 

These  Watclies  .ii-'i  .s^Mit  carefully  packed  in  strong  wooden 
boxes  to  any  part  of  the  world  free  and  s;ife,  and  if  not  ap- 
proved of  will  tie  e.\ehaii;;ed,  or  (110  money  letunied.  Gold 
and  Silver  Chains  at  prices  eqii^oiy  moderate,  and  gnaranteed 
to  be  of  the  quality  stated  in  the  Cat.ilogue.  A  wanauty  fur 
ten  years  is  gii  tit  with  the  best  Watches. 

JEAN  JOZEAU,  WATCH  MANUFACTURER, 
Gl,  Hatton  Garden,  Lo.vdon. 

*«»  Any  further  information  that  may  be  required  will  be 
given  on  application  or  by  letter. 

GLAZED  SEWER  PIPES,  PAVING  TILBS,  dsc. 

HURLFORD  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS. 
DEl'Or— .58,  TALliOr-STliEET,  DUBLIN, 
(Near  the  Droglieda  Railway  Terminus  ) 

■piRE  BRICKS,   CHIMNKY  CANS, 

X  V.\SES.  and  all  articles  of  Fire-Clay  Material,  of  tlie 
BEST  QUAUrn',  always  in  Stock. 

HALF  FAUCET  SEWERAGE  PIPES,  so  much  recom- 
mended, Ground  Fire-Clay,  and  liomaii  Cement. 

Prices  moderate. 
I).  M'CULLOCH,  AGENT. 


FSEGTJSLIE    FIRE-CLAY  WOEKS, 

PAISLEY. 

ri  LAZED  SEWER  PIPES  (Patent  and 

vj  Socket),  and  all  Articles  made  of  Fire-clay  of  superior 
quality,  for  Sale  at  the  Depot, 

No.  56,  NORTH  WALL-QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

ROBERT  BROWN. 
Also,  DRAIN  PIPES  of  all  sizes  for  Field  Drainage. 
I^"  Prices  very  moderate. 


LIDDELL'S  LEVELS  AND  TUBES, 

WHICH  have  been  famed  for  the  last  Fifty 
Years,  to  he  had  retail  from  Dealers  in  Town  and 
Country,  or  from  the  Maker. 

LIDDELL,  OPTICIAN, 
SPIRIT  LEVEL  M ANUFACrniiER,  AND 
INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

■3,  GREENSmE-.STUEET,  EoINBDRGH. 

Instruments  of  all  kinds  made,  cleaned,  or  repaired. 


B 


MECHANICAL  TOOLS  AND  APPARATTTS. 

OOTH'S  ARTIST  WAREHOUSE, 

35,  GOLDEN-LANE,  DUBLIN. 

E.STARLISHED  1769. 

The  Proprietors  keep  in  Stock  every  variety  of  Tool  required 
by  the  various  Trades,  or  for  the  use  of  Amateurs. 

Flooring  Cramps  and  Lift  Jacks  lent  out  on  hire  at  a  mode- 
rate rate. 

Grindstones,  from  4  to  36  inches  diameter,  mounted  to  order. 
N.B. — No  connexion  with  any  other  house. 

A  liberal  Discount  allowed. 
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WELSH  SANDSTONE. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

pEORGE  CLARK  AND  SON,  of  Wootten 

\X  Wawen,  near  Henley- in- Arden,  are  working  a  Quarry 
of  this  very  superior  and  durable  Stone  (belonging  to  the  Cefn 
Range)  at  Nant,  near  Wrexham.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.,  and  can  be  supplied  at  reasonable 
rates  at  any  Seaport  in  Ireland. 


VITRIFIED  SEWERAGE  PIPES  AND 

V  CHIMNEY  CANS. 

The  Subscriber  has  in  stock  a  large  quantity,  made  by  the 
Best  JIanufacturers,  whicli  will  be  sold  at  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion from  former  rates. 

JOSEPH  KELLY, 
6G  and  67,  THO.MAS  STREET. 

FIEE  INSUEANCE. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

I BEG  to  apprise  my  Friends  in  the  Building 
Trade  that  I  am  prepared  to  effect  Insurances  on  all 
classes  of  Buildings  and  Property,  with  that  higlily  respectabd 
Company,  "  Tiie  Royal." 

JOHN  J.  LYONS,  Architect, 
26,  Lr.  Gardiner-street. 
Forms  and  Prospectuses  on  application. 

STONE. 

1CAN  supply  with  expedition  to  order  any 
quantity  of  the  following  Stones; — 
CAEN  STONE. 

GLASGOW  do.  (Crowbill  Quarry). 

BATH  do.  (Box  Ground  and  Combe  Down). 

FOREST  OF  DEAN  do. 

JOHN  J.  LYONS,  Architect, 
26,  Lr.  Gardiner-street. 
A  sample  block  of  this  stone  may  be  seen  at  my  OflSce. 

COMMISSIONS. 

IN  addition  to  the  above  advertised  Articles, 
for  the  supply  of  which  I  hold  Commissions,  I  am  anxioua 
to  treat  with  Patentees,  Manufacturers,  &c.,  not  already  repre 
sented  in  Ireland. 

JOHN  J.  LYONS,  Architect, 
26,  Lr.  G.ai'diner-street. 

EEVOLVING  SHUTTEES. 

WOOD,  STEEL,  ^IRON,  either  Self- 
coiling  or  with  Gearing.  From  2s.  Gd.  to  6s.  per  foot. 
Clark  and  Co.,  London,  Patentees  and  .Manufacturers.  A 
splendid  Model  may  be  seen,  and  estimates  obtained  at  th« 
OlHce  of  the  Agent, 

JOHN  J.  LY'ONS,  Architect, 
26,  Lr.  Gardiner-street. 


Mar.  15,  1863.] 
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THE  CARNIVAL  AT  LONDON. 
ATURDAY,  the  seventh,  and  Tuesday,  tlie 
10th  of  March,  1863,  will  ever  be  remembered 
b}'  those  who  witnessed  the  pageant  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 
(Queen  Victoria's  eldest  son),  with  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Denmark — an  event  forming  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  British  nation,  and  with  it — 
all-dominant  as  is  Britannia — in"  universal  "  history. 

Misgivings  fairly  considered — and  they  were  com- 
paratively few — it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  a 
sight  so  glorious  never  was  within  these  realms  be- 
fore presented ;  and,  with  much  reason  too,  it  is  as- 
sumed as  a  probability  that  the  present  generation 
never  will  again  witness  its  parallel. 

Oar  province  demands  that  we  should  adopt  a 
somewhat  peculiar  point  of  view  in  sketching  the  fea- 
tures of  the  event ;  for  we  must  necessarily  avoid 
touching  on  certain  considerations  open  to  our  con- 
temporaries ad  libitum,  and  we  must  restrain  our  ex- 
pressed sentiments  fat  least)  within  the  bounds  of 
their  bearings  on  art,  industry,  and  general  incident; 
claiming  permission  to  embrace  within  that  range,  all 
that  may  be  comprehended  between  the  two  extremes 
of  "the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous." 

At  best  the  ornamentations  and  the  art  appliances 
generally  employed,  either  on  the  occasion  of  a  pub- 
lic procession  or  illumination,  are  not — when  viewed 
with  a  critical  artistic  eye — of  a  particularly  distingue 
character;  and  monotonous  repetition  of  antiquated 
devices,  witli  tastelessness  of  design — when  at  all  ori- 
ginal— are  most  usually  predominant;  albeit,  we 
Britishers  are,  compared  with  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours, in  the  assthetics  of  such  tilings  superlatively 
deficient;  indeed  so  much  so,  as  most  justly  to  excite 
the  supreme  contempt  of  the  latter  for  our  national 
art  excellence. 

That  the  present  occasion  was  on  the  whole,  in  this 
regard,  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  wo  are 
forced  to  admit,  despite  the  vast  combined  elForts  of 
artists  of  various  classes — who  swarm  thick  as  bees 
in  the  mighty  modern  Babylon — and  despite  a  lavish, 
nay  countlessexpenditure  of  public  and  private  capital 
There  were,  however,  a  few  isolated  instances  not  to 
be  included  in  this  restriction,  but  chiefly  present, 
we  apprehend,  in  subjects  on  wliich  foreign  taste  in 
decorative  arrangement,  had  been  brought  to  bear 
either  wholly  or  as  an  auxiliary. 

Regarding  the  features  of  any  one  of  the  great  arteries 
of  the  metropolis,  there  were  apparent  the  usual 
infinite  repetition  of  flags,  banners,  garlands, 
wreaths  (artificial  or  real  respectively),  streamers, 
pendants,  &c.,  &c.,  projecting  from  balcoiiiesand  house- 
tops, or  stretched  across  street  along  the  route  of  the 
procession.  Then  there  were  many  forms  of  triumplial 
arches  with  some  questionably  artistic  appendages  ; 
transparency  sue  ceeded  transparency — the  majority 
displaying  most  non-orthodoxical  portraits  of  the 
Prince  and  liis  bride;  the  plumed  arms  of  Wales  prin- 
cipality, and  the  inseparable  ICII  DIEN,  met  the 
eye  at  every  level ;  initial  letters  A.  A,,  in  monograms, 
or  separately,  were  in  superabundance;  crosses 
(Danish  in  llie  ascendant,  ofcourse),  stars,  crowns, 
and  regal  insignia  decorated  alike  the  fa^iules  of 
business  houses,  of  clubs,  and  of  lordly  man.~ions, 
not  to  speak  of  the  thousand-and-one  other  appliances 
conjured  up  to  do  honour  to  the  auspicious  occasion. 

Hero  and  there,  where  balconies  were  really  taste- 
fully draped  in  crimson  and  white,  witii  festoons  of 
flowers  and  evergreens  gracefully  intermingled  and 
connecting  each;  where  tidy  flags  and  many-coloured 
Chinese  lanterns  projected  fiom  decorated  window 
opos;  where  sliowboards  displayed  successive  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  uniti;d  with  true  lovers'  knots,  and 
continued  down  storey  posts  or  up  pilasters  or  quoins 
of  superstructures,  the  effect  was  pretty,  charm- 
ingly pretty;  and,  in  contemplating  surrounding  ob- 


jects less  tasteful,  regret  was  at  once  experienced 
that  the  morceau  was  not  reproduced  so  as  to  ensure 
one  harmonious  artistic  whole.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  if  in  the  matters  both  of  street  decoration  by  day 
and  illuminations  by  night,  uniformity  and  sym- 
metrical arrangements  were  better  adliered  to,  the 
general  effect  would  be  most  materially  enhanced  ;  but 
as  it  is,  a  confusion  of  incongruous  tastes  pervades  the 
vista,  destroying  the  poetic  element,  and  accomplish- 
ing after  all  but  a  very  barren  result.  What  a  field  for 
experiment,  in  this  respect,  did  Regent-street,  with 
its  classic  architectural  outline  and  uniformly  hori- 
zoii  tal  tier  over  tier  balconies,  balustrades,  and  parapets, 
present!  Still  it  was  not  availed  of ;  and  nowhere, 
perhaps,  in  all  London,  was  there  less  regard  observed 
for  harmony  of  decoration  or  illumination. 

Considering  the  many  expedients  to  which  the 
London  authorities,  civic  and  otherwise,  were  driven, 
to  provide  sitting  and  standing  accoinmodation  for 
those  who  scorned  to  mix  with  the profanum  et  ignohde 
vulrjus  in  viewing  the  procession,  their  efforts  must  be 
regarded  as  completely  successful,  both  as  relates  to 
the  security  of  the  constructions  and  their  non-pre- 
judicial effects  on  the  architectural  features  of  the 
public  buildings.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Mansion 
House,  that  time-honoured  structure  never  looked  to 
better  advantage  than  since  its  great  portico  columns 
were  cut  across  by  a  tiered  platform  covered  with 
a  gay  and  handsome  awning;  and  unquestionably 
both  the  decorations  and  the  illuminations  of  the 
civic  potentate's  official  residence  were  the  most  suit- 
able, and  with  it  the  most  artistic  of  any  and  of  all 
others.  The  locality  of  this  building  was  the  scene 
of  two  memorable  events — happy  and  unhappy  re- 
spectively— both  on  the  occasion  of  the  procession  on 
theTthandthe  illuniinationson  the  10th ;  tliefirst  being 
the  presentation  to  the  bride  Princess  of  an  address 
and  magnificentbouquet  of  choicestfluwers  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  and  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels  clothed  in  snow- 
white  garments  ;  the  second,  the  fatal  crush  whereby, 
in  the  midst  of  life  and  enjoyment,  many  souls  (eight 
we  understand)  were  hurried  before  their  Maker. 
We,  unfortunately,  were  eye-witness  to  one  corpse 
(a  female)  being  c:irrieil  out  of  the  crowd.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  manj'  infant  cliildren  were  sacrificed 
by  their  unnatural  mothers'  sight-seeing  propensities  I 
Was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  latter  preventable? 
Much  blame  is  attached  to  the  impotency  of  the  city 
poIice(thenu'tropolitan  police  is  a  distinct  body  and  ack- 
now  ledged  to  bo  most  efficient)  for  their  arrangements 
at  this  point  especially,  and  for  not  adopting  precau- 
tionary measures  against  a  crush  by  a  dense  multi- 
tude which  were  sure  to  crowd  thereto. 

Reverting  to  thearrangements  to  view  the  procession 
with  facility,  grand  stands  decorated  in  lively  colours 
were  everywhere  along  the  route,  mostly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
many  independently.  Three  sides  of  St.  Paul's 
church-yard  were  literally  covered  with  an  awned 
and  benched  platform,  with  every  inch  of  room  let  at 
a  high  figure  to  eager  spectators;  this  position,  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  thorouglifare,  affording  an  ad- 
mirable view  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene — the 
Prince  and  Princess.  At  the  churches  of  St.  Cle- 
nient's,  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  and  others,  there  were 
similar  erections.  Extempore  platforms  were  raised 
in  every  shop,  in  every  ground-floor  window  (hardly 
raised  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd),  on  every  balcony, 
on  every  housetop ;  and  a  brisk  trade  was  pursued 
during  a  few  hours  by  the  owners.  Some  of  these 
to  which  admission  was  paid  for  varying  from  one 
guinea  to  five  shillings  per  head,  were  so  placed  and 
constructed  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  the 
occupants  of  back  seats  to  see  anything  whatever  of 
the  procession.  "  Walking platjorms"  might  be  noticed 
at  the  corner  of  each  street,  where  some  sturdy  fellow, 
with  a  form  on  his  shoulder,  bellowed  out  an  admo- 
nition to  by-standers  to  desert  the  pave,  and — 
elevated  on  his  timber  pedestal— have  a  "fust-rate 
view  of  the  Princess  for  a  shilling;"  such  individuals, 
however,  shifting  their  (juarters  elsewhere  when  the 
much-dreaded  "  bobby  "  hove  in  sight. 

Of  the  decorations  on  the  summit  of  London- 
bridge  wo  could  not  speak  with  too  much  commen- 
dation ;  but  "pity  'tis,"  that  they  were  confined  to 
the  summit.    The  arclies,  spandrils,  piers,  and  abut- 


ments were  bare  and  cold,  while  the  balustraded 
[)arapet  was  richly  caparisoned  in  crimson,  and  sur- 
mounted b.v  groups  of  sculpture  on  each  pier,  with 
Danish  naticmal  standards,  showing  gilded  elephants, 
and  ravens  on  their  summit;  wilh  bronze  tripods, 
emitting  incense  ;  medallions,  portraits,  flags,  &c.,  in- 
numerable, &c.,  &c.  By  the  way  we  pause  to  en- 
quire, who  designed  the  medallion  showing  the  joint 
portraits  of  Prince  and  Princess,  and  fac-simile  casts 
of  which  were  to  be  seen  on  every  building  in  Lon- 
don? The  profiles  of  the  two  countenances  were  as 
unlike  the  originals  as  they  could  well  be,  and  most 
hideously  ugly  to  boot.  This  was  surely  flattery  re- 
versed ! 

The  arch  spanning  the  road  at  the  northern  side  of 
London-bridge  was  the  handsomest  of  the  triumphal 
structures ;  it  showed  three  opens,  draped  in  crimson 
and  gold,  one  greater  and  two  lesser.  Others  less 
successful,  and  considerably  less  elaborate,  spanned 
the  high  road  at  Lambeth,  Edgware-road,  Cambridge 
Terrace,  &c. 

Poor  old  Temple  Bar  donned  a  gorgeous  dress, 
which  left  not  one  vestige  of  its  venerable  self  visible. 
White  and  gold  predominated;  the  latter  in  extreme 
profusion  owing  to  the  employment  of  tinsel  drapery 
in  the  covering  of  the  super-.tructure.  By  night  the 
effect  of  its  decoration  was  infinitely  more  pleasing 
than  by  day. 

While  speaking  of  these  and  other  public  decorative 
preparations  for  the  occasion — within  the  city  barriei's 
— a  fair  proportion  of  credit  should  not  be  witheld 
from  the  author  of  same,  Mr.  Bunuing,  the  Corpora- 
tion architect.  Of  the  procession  itself,  on  the  7th, 
we  are  bound  to  express  great  disappointment ;  the 
cortege  west  of  Temple  Bar  being  shabby,  the  car- 
riages conveying  the  royal  party  having  dingy  ap- 
pointments compared  with  the  splendid  "turn  outs'* 
of  tlie  West-end  inhabitants.  But  we  are  told  that 
this  was  not  a  state  procession,  nor  yet  a  Royal  de- 
monstration; that  it  was  her  Majesty's  command 
that,  as  far  as  royalty  was  concerned,  the  proceedings 
were  to  be  conducted  as  unostentatiously  as  possible. 
The  Duke  of  Buctleuch,  however,  contributed  a  re- 
deeming feature  ;  for  no  royal  personage's  state  coach 
and  livery  could  exceed  in  brilliancy  the  equipage  of 
this  Scottish  nobleman  in  every  respect.  The  fair 
Princess— and  she  is  truly  fair — was,  however,  the 
all-absorbing  oliject  of  attraction  ;  her  Royal  High- 
ness deporting  herself  throughout  the  entire  trying 
and  most  fatiguing  proceeding  at  once  aniiably  and 
affably,  couphd  with  graceful  dignity  and  manner. 

When  all  the  liiugdom  unites  in  "  velknmmen,"  a\a.y 
we  not  express  an  humble  wish  for  tlie  domestic  hap- 
piness of  our  future  King  and  Queen  ;  and  also  add  a 
hope,  that  Ireland  generally  will  be  favoured  vvit.h  a 
visit  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  course 
of  ensuing  summer. 

or  what  a  medley  of  incongruous  elements  did  that 
assembled  multitude  consist!  but  we  observed  that 
all  classes,  from  llie  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  very 
few  exceptional  cases,  seemed  bent  on  nothing  but 
enjoyment  in  the  best  of  good  humour;  the  veriest 
scum  of  society  sported  wedding  favours  in  profusion 
— rosettes  of  paper,  of  satin,  aye,  of  turnip  tops  and 
carrots,  decorated  the  chapeaux  or  the  breasts  of  loyal 
costermongers,  sweeps,  shoeblacks,  Jeremy-diddlers, 
and  other  members  of  the  great  unwashed  fraternity; 
while  the  very  canine  species,  proud  as  peacocks,  dis- 
played similar  appenda-es  at  their  crania  or  their 
tails,  and  strutted  with  dignified  air  along  the  human 
avenue  through  which  the  procession  passed.  Groups 
of  niggers,  imitators  of  Mr.  Punch  (who,  by  the  way, 
at  his  house  in  Fleet-street,  was  wreathed  with  orani;6 
blossoms,  and  bowed  most  politely  to  the  prince^s) 
with  false  noses,  grotesque  head  coverings,  and 
great  paunches  were  to  be  seen  everywhere;  thev, 
and  others  dealing  in  "  wedding  favours,"  «  views 
of  the  procession  "—published  in  anticipation,— cards 
bearing  likenesses  of  the  Royal  Windsor  pair  {pear) 
plying  a  very  profitable  vocation  for  the  time  being. 
Carriages,  Hansoms,  'busses,  vans,  carts,  cars,  &c., 
were  trebly  laden  ;  and  the  very  steamboats  swayed 
with  their  swarming  living  freight. 

So,  truly  was  the  scene  a  memorable  one,  the 
like  of  which  "  we  ne'er  shall  look  on  again  ;"  all 
honour  to  the  occasion  ! 
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CONSTRUCTIONS  IN  WOOD. 

ENGLAN  D. 

Wood  possesses  all  the  qualities  to  make  it  a  most 
iaiportant  biiildlnt;  material.  The  art  to  use  it  is 
called  carpeiitry  and  joinery.  Tlie  latter  is  part  of 
the  former,  ami  is  limited  to  the  more  ilelicate  and 
skiUul  sJmpimr  of  the  wood.  As  far  as  one  may 
juiitce  from  tiie  aiioieiit  momimciits,  the  art  of 
joinery  was  not  developed  until  the  tliirteenili  cen- 
tury. Previously  to  that  period  tlie  constructions 
denote  that  they  were  executed  only  with  the  saw, 
the  axe,  the  plane,  and  jointer  ;  afterwards  the 
chisel  and  irou<re  were  used  in  addition. 

Whr-n  man  in  h;s  primitive  state  sought  shelter 
from  wind  and  weather  it  was  natural  that  he  would 
resort  to  trees,  foriiiinir  tiie  hranelies  into  a  ronf. 
Gi'adually  he  cut  the  timber;  and  u|)  to  tlie  twelfth 
century  we  find  that  the  carpenter  timhered  the 
house,  and  the  owner  next  filled  out  the  space  be- 
tween with  thick  clay  or  rubble  stone,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  An  exee|ition  from  this  were  the  ! 
palaces  and  mansions  of  kin'.;s  and  nobles,  whose 
habitations  were  built  of  stone  since  the  ninth 
century. 

The  Greeks  and  Egyptians  knew  the  use  of 
wood,  and  we  still  see  works  of  the  latter  ; 
wooden  coffins,  for  instance,  in  the  British  Musi'um. 

The  Romans  were  <food  and  clever  carpenters, 
and  they  had  great  expiu-ience.  Some  of  thf  ir  writers, 
like  Pliny  the  elder,  display  a  knowledire  of  wood 
in  their  works  which  would  do  credit  to  a  builder 
of  our  times. 

Durins;  the  Middle  Ages  a  noble  creating  spirit 
brought  architecture  to  such  a  hiijh  development 
that  even  now  we  go  back  to  those  times  for  ex- 
ample and  information. 

Mediaeval  art  received  a  serious  check  through 
the  great  Reformation,  which  shook  every  Euro- 
pean state.  The  blow  must  have  been  severe,  for 
only  within  the  last  sixty  years  has  it  benun  to  re- 
cover and  again  to  step  forward,  producing  happy 
results. 

It  is  my  intention  to  bring  before  your  notice 
such  raoiuiinents  as  I  met  witli  in  my  researches, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  timber  con - 
slruction. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  an  extended  history  of 
wood  architecture  would  he  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  literature.  My  notes  must  only  be  resrarded  as 
an  attempt,  with  the  hope  that  a  more  able  person 
will  before  long  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

Slucli  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  wooden  struc- 
tures have  been  destroyed,  and  that  even  now  they 
disappear  gradually  more  and  more  to  he  replaced 
by  masonry  ;  but  we  must  take  what  we  have,  and 
begin  at  home  with  England,  which  above  all  de- 
serves onr  best  attention. 

It  appears  that  the  houses  in  our  earliest  domes- 
tic architecture  had  but  one  room,  which  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  roof  was  supported  by  |  il  ars. 
The  sides  were  entirely  filled  out  with  wood,  and 
the  interior  was  divided  by  tapestry  into  appart- 
ments.  The  roofs  were  thatched,  as  il  is  recorded 
to  us  in  the  instance  when  the  roof  of  the  Koyal 
mansion  at  Kennington  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  ii 
was  renewed  and  covered  with  .straw.  Subsequently 
tne  thatch  was  abandoned  and  replaced  by  wood, 
wiiiidi  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  the  name  of 
shin'.;les. 

The  roofs  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  a  con- 
siderable pitch,  and  in  m«ny  cases  they  were 
covered  with  shingles  of  stone,  tiles,  or  slates. 
The  open  timber  framing  was  generally  very  plain, 
and  only  seldom  did  it  occur  that  the  woodwork 
was  painted.  The  latter  was  the  case  in  the  chapel 
built  by  Henry  III  ,  at  Windsor,  where  the  wooden 
roof  was  painted  in  imitation  of  another  of  stone  at 
Lichfield. 

The  first  attempt  at  ornamental  wainscoting  was 
made  under  King  Henry  III.,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  reign,  when  he  ordered  his  clerk  of 
works  at  Windsor  to  work  day  and  night  at  wains- 
coting a  chamber  in  the  castle,  with  boards  radiated 
and  coloured,  so  that  nothing  might  be  found  re- 
p^ellen^il)le  on  that  wainscot. 

The  furniture  of  this  time  was  limited  to  tables 
either  fixed  or  dormant,  and  resting  on  trestles, 
which  latter  were  removed  when  not  in  use. 

Every  article  ajipears  to  have  been  made  on  the 
spot  for  its  purpose.  Of  this  we  find  an  account  of 
Richard  I.,  during  his  stay  at  Portsmouth,  having 
trees  sawn  into  planks  and  forming  them  into 
tables.  The  seats  were  also  made  of  planks;  and, 
in  fact,  the  buildings  of  that  time  appear  not  to 
have  had  any  moveable  furniture.  There  is,  Iiow- 
ever,  the  coronation  chair,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  an  elaborate  piece  of 
workmanship  for  that  time.  The  lions  on  the 
lower  portion  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
upper  part,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  have  been 
added  at  a  later  perioil.  Similar  specimens  may 
liave  been  in  use  amongst  ecclesiastical  officials  in 


churches  ;  but  of  these  none  are  left  to  record. 
This  assertion  is  based  upon  the  fragments  which  at 
the  present  day  may  be  seen  in  good  condition.  For 
instance,  the  reading-desk  at  lUiry,  in  Huntingdon-  ; 
shire,  which  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  further  proved  by  the 
interior  decoration  of  several  old  churches. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  naves  of 
churches  which  were  occupieil  by  the  congregation 
were  usually  fitted  with  fixed  seats  divided  from 
each  other  by  wainscoting.  Tlie  ends  of  these  were 
panelled  or  carved,  and  some  are  found  with  straight 
lieads,  and  others  with  carved  poppies.  Findon 
church,  Northamptonshire,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  perfect  examples. 

The  epclesiastical  monuments  bear  the  most  pro- 
minent signs  of  tlie  actual  development  of  the  age  ; 
and  we  must  therefore  refer  to  such  remaining  struc- 
ture-i  to  guide  us  for  information. 

Although  the  Norman  roof  offers  nothing  worthy 
of  imitation,  the  chancel  of  Adel  l^hurcli,  Yorkshire, 
is  an  example  of  that  period.  Next  we  have  the 
simple  roof  over  the  porch  of  Heckington  Church, 
Lincolnshire,  which  is  a  trussed  rafter  roof,  too  stiff 
to  be  pleasing.  Long  Staunton  Church,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, is  a  similar  example,,  with  the  addition 
that  tlie  roof  is  extended  over  the  aisles.  The  roof 
covering  the  aisle  of  Lympenhole  Church,  Norfolk, 
exhibits  a  different  construction,  much  more  |ileas- 
ing  than  the  two  preceding  ones,  the  difference 
being  that  in  Lympenhole  Church  the  braces  tra- 
verse the  collar-beam.  Stove  Bandolf  Church, 
Norfolk,  has  a  similar  roof  to  the  latter,  with  addi- 
tional second  collar-beam.  The  old  roof  of  a  house 
at  Cliarney  Basset,  Berks,  retaining  its  original 
feature,  is  of  plain  but  good  design  ;  it  has  si'ven 
cants  with  tie-beams,  king-posts,  and  struts.  The 
king-post  is  octagonal,  with  square  abacus  and  base. 
Anexam|)leby  far  more  interesting  is  afforded  by 
the  Hall  at  Stroke,  Sey,  Shropshire  ;  it  has  princi- 
pals which  rest  upon  projecting  stone  corbels,  and 
these  are  framed  together  with  collar-beams.  In 
the  same  building  is  a  staircase  of  solid  timber 
leading  into  a  room,  which  is  also  built  of  timber. 
This  building  is  a  most  perfect  remainder,  dating 
from  tlie  thirteenth  century.  In  Kent  we  see  ap- 
parently the  original  roof  of  the  ancient  manor- 
house  of  Soar,  with  tie-beams  and  king-posts;  the 
latter  have  moulded  caps.  A  roof  of  jilain  con- 
struction is  to  be  seen  over  the  hall  in  the  Priory  at 
Winchester;  each  pair  of  principals  is  supfiorted  by 
a  wooden  arch,  which  springs  from  corbels  about 
two  feet  below  the  wall  plate,  with  the  collar-beam 
at  the  point  of  the  arch.  A  rather  singular  remnant 
may  be  seen  in  Oxfordshire.  It  is  the  wooden  door- 
way to  a  barn,  the  ornaments  of  which  are  all  cut 
in  wood. 

Under  the  sway  of  King  Edward  I.  and  King 
Edward  II.,  and  after  1272  to  1377,  architecture 
was  much  promoted  and  made  great  progress  ;  an<l 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Decorated  style  we  no- 
tice a  feeling  for  improving  the  appearance  of  roofs 
by  carving  and  moulding  the  principal  timbers.  An 
interesting  illustration  of  this  period  we  have  in  the 
church  at  Wimliotsham,  Norfolk.  The  roof  is 
boarded  beneath  the  timbers,  and  is  divided  into 
panels  by  small  moulded  rilis,  which  have  well- 
carved  bosses  at  their  intersections.  In  the  roof 
over  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church, 
Norfolk,  we  find  the  introduction  of  principal  rafters 
and  purlins. 

The  roof  over  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Martin's 
Church  at  Leicester  dates  from  the  Early  Deco- 
rated period  ;  the  circular  principal  of  which  rests 
on  carved  angles,  the  spandrils  filled  in  with 
tracery,  and  the  wall  plates  are  all  well-moulded. 
In  its  detail  it  is,  however,  not  satisfactory,  and 
produces  less  good  eflfect  than  the  originals  from 
which  it  was  re-constructed. 

The  roof  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Cirencester  Church, 
Gloucestershire,  is  very  similar  lo  the  preceding- 
one.  It  has  principal  rafters  and  intermediate 
trusses  into  which  the  purlins  are  tenoned,  and 
every  part  susceptible  of  enrichment  has  received  it 
in  the  highest  degree;  the  short  height,  however, 
imparts  a  depressed  appearance  on  the  design. 

In  13G-1  letters  patent  were  granted  by  Edward 
II.  to  take  away  the  wooden  shingles  from  the  roof, 
which  needed  repair,  and  to  replace  the  same  with 
stone,  slate,  or  tiles. 

A  portion  of  ancient  sliingle  roofing  is  still  in 
existence  under  a  roof  of  later  date,  at  Ingham, 
Kent. 

In  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  this  century, 
we  notice  carved  barge  boards,  and  also  in  the  re- 
presentation of  a  projecting  wooden  bay  window. 

The  houses  in  Scotland,  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  were  mostly  of  wood,  as  may  be  read  in 
the  Chronicles  by  Froissart  ;  and,  considering  the 
foregoing,  we  ilraw  the  conclusion  that  wood  archi- 
tecture was  in  a  great  state  of  perfection  at  an  early 
period. 

Owing  to  constant  improvements  and  alterationSj 


it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the  various 
periods,  because  old  timbers  and  productions  in  wood 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  new  houses.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  difficnll  to  say  whelherexamples 
were  new  in  design  or  copies  from  earlier  buildings. 
Such  an  instance  we  have  in  the  ceilings  of  Neworth 
Castle,  which  is  richly  carved,  and  bears  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fourteentli  century,  although  the  struc- 
ture was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  towards  the  close  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Up  to  those  times  the  common  place  of  assembly 
or  meeting  was  in  the  hall  of  the  houses,  which 
also  formed  the  principal  room  ;  part  of  the  hall  was 
screened  off  at  the  lower  endj  liy  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, above  which  was  the  gallery.  In  churches 
these  screens  were  used  for  various  purposes,  and  in 
most  instances  their  lower  portion  is  close  panelling 
with  open  work  at  tiie  top. 

The  oldest  piece  of  screenwork  is  in  Crompton 
Church,  Surrey.  It  bears  a  transitional  character 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  English  period. 

OF  Early  Decorative  character  we  have  the  one 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  in  Chester  Cathedral. 
The  roof,  as  already  mentioned,  was  generally  open 
timlier  work,  and  sometimes  richly  decorated,  as, 
for  instance,  at  Malvern  and  Baggiley.  We  find 
cases  where  a  stone  arch  was  thrown  across  the 
room  to  support  the  principals,  as  at  the  Mote,  in 
Igtbani,  Ma>  field,  &c. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  glass  was  intro- 
duced into  most  of  the  domestic  buildings,  but  only 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  openings  ;  whilst  the 
lower  one  was  still  closed  with  a  wooden  shutter. 
Such  an  example  is  to  be  seen  in  the  window  of  the 
hall  at  Marne,  in  Somerset. 

With  regard  to  furniture,  it  is  mentioned  that 
during  the  time  of  Edward  II.  a  huge  oak  table 
was  bought  for  use  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  the  price 
of  £1  13s.  4il.  The  celebrated  oak  table  at  Windsor 
wws  made  in  135G  ;  and  during  that  century  many 
hixories  came  into  use,  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  intercourse  of  this  country  with  France. 
The  luxuries  served  principally  as  an  interior  acco- 
modation of  the  rooms.  In  the  wardrobes  of  this 
period  we  find  some  remnants  in  the  shape  of 
lockers  or  chests  ;  most  of  these  are  preserved  in 
cliurclies  ;  liut  whether  they  were  originally  made 
for  them  reuiains  an  unsettled  question. 

Chests  seem  to  have  been  very  important  furni- 
ture in  olden  times,  for  they  served  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  all  valuables.  The  oldest  chests  known 
in  England  are  at  Climping  Church,  Sussex,  and 
at  Stoke,  D'Ahernon,  Surrey  ;  next  follow  those  at 
Graveney  and  Saltwood,  in  Kent.  The  latter  is 
richly  ornamented  with  carvings  not  deeply  cut, 
and  decorated  with  ironwork. 

The  chests  of  the  Decorated  period  are  mostly 
panelled,  and  ornamented  with  carvings,  which  are 
confined  to  the  fronts.  A  fine  example  of  this  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Grimmingliam,  Norfolk. 

The  Perpendicular  style  is  little  different  from 
the  former.  An  interesting  specimen  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  Durham,  which  was 
made  from  1333  to  1345.  It  is  strongly  bound  with 
iron;  the  latter  a  little  ornimented  on  the  top. 
The  inner  side  of  the  lid  has  heraldic  paintings,  of 
which  the  colours  are  still  visible.  The  roof  of  St. 
.Andrew's  Church,  Norwich,  is  a  very  pleasing  ex- 
ample. Little  Welnetham  Church,  Norfolk,  al- 
though a  late  specimen,  is  a  very  good  one  of  the 
hammer-beam  roof;  two  intermediate  trusses  oc  .-ur 
between  the  main  ones.  An  exceedingly  plain  roof 
is  over  the  nave  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Suffolk.  Hammer-beam  roofs  of  a  steeper  pitch  are 
seldom  met  with.  The  whole  of  the  timbers  are 
well  moulded,  and  the  cornice  is  very  effective. 

The  engineering  feature  of  this  age,  such  as  wind 
and  water  mills,  are  spoken  of  in  Doomsday  Book  ; 
but  we  have  no  specimens  to  refer  to. 

About  this  epoch  guilds  began  to  establish  them- 
selves, and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  building  their 
halls  close  to  churches,  owing  to  their  connection 
with  that  establishment.  Few  of  snch  interesting 
structures  have  been  preserved.  The  Town  Hall  at 
Ashburt'in,  in  Devonshire,  is  a  curious  and  early 
building,  entirely  of  timber. 

In  the  timber  roof  over  the  nave  of  W^imbotsliara 
Church,  Norfolk,  the  collar-beams  are  placed  low 
down,  so  as  to  equalize  the  sides  and  angles  of  the 
polygonal  soffit;  these  are  boarded  over  and  divided 
into  panels,  by  mouldings  which  have  carved  bosses 
at  the  intersections.  These,  as  well  as  the  mould- 
ings, bear  traces  of  having  been  richly  coloured. 

The  roof  over  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Church  in  Pulhaiu,  Norfolk,  shows  a  bold  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  one  over  the  south  aisle  of  St.  .Mar- 
tin's Church,  Leicester,  is  very  interesting,  and 
dates  probably  out  of  the  Early  Decorative  period. 
The  tie-beam,  with  the  braces,  form  nearly  a  semi- 
circular curve.  This  arch  is  beautifully  mouliled, 
and  the  spandrils  are  filled  in  with  tracery.  Sin  ilar 
to  this  is  the  roof  at  Sparsholt,  in  Berkshire.  The 
roof  over  the  chancel   in  St.    Martin's  Church, 
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Leicester,  liai  a  tie-beam,  but  no  priiielpal  rafters  ; 
tlie  purlins  and  ridijs  are  supported  by  struts,  tlje 
interniediate  spaces  havini;  tracery,  and  tlie  tle- 
beara  is  supported  hy  curved  braces. 

From  tlie  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  have 
still  the  roofs  over  the  nave  and  transept  in  Ely 
Cathedral.  The  large  curved  truss  in  this  is  of  one 
piece. 

The  triangular  corners  are  filled  out  with  joists, 
which  firmly  combine  tiie  trusses  with  the  rafters. 
The  jjreat  streiifith  of  this  roof  consists  chiefly  in 
the  large  timlier  used,  and  in  the  extreme  pointed 
curves,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  thrust  is 
brought  upon  the  struts  downwards. 

Tlie  combination  in  the  Aiiirlo- Norman  style  has 
led  to  clever  and  bold  constructions. 

As  the  most  developed  must  be  looked  upon  the 
roof  in  Westminster  Hall,  which  is  239  feet  lon<r, 
68  feet  wide,  and  90  feet  high.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent example,  almost  unique.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing equal  to  it.  The  timbers  are  all  well  arranged. 
Tlie  roof  is  formed  on  the  common  pitch  :  the  length 
of  the  rafters  are  about  three-fourths  of  Ihe  entire 
span  ;  and  to  provide  against  lateral  pressure,  there 
are,  throughout  the  lensitli  of  the  hall,  principals  at 
about  18  feet  distance  from  each  other.  These  abut 
against  the  wall  between  the  windows,  and  have 
arch  buttresses  in  the  outer  wall.  Every  truss 
comprehends  one  large  arch,  and  springs  from  cor- 
bels, 21  feet  below  the  base  line  of  the  roof,  and  at 
nearly  the  same  lieiuhf,  from  the  floor.  The  ribs 
forming  the  arch  are  framed  into  a  beam  connecting 
the  rafters  in  the  middle  of  their  length.  A  smaller 
arch  is  turned  within  the  larger,  springing  from 
the  base  iine  of  the  roof,  and  supported  by  two 
brackets,  which  rest  in  the  springers  of  the  main 
arch.  Smaller  timbers  are  placed  to  bring  the 
weight  and  pressure  upon  the  principals.  By  this 
arrangement,  and  by  having  the  springers  so  far  lie- 
low  the  top  of  the  wall,  a  firm  abutment  and  great 
security  have  been  obtained. 

The  quality  of  wood  used  in  this  roof  was  so  well 
selected,  that,  after  withstanding  the  ravages  of 
four  centuries,  it  remains  to  this  day  in  perfect  con- 
dition.   The  hall  was  built  und  'r  VV'illiuin  II. 

The  Preceptory  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Chibburn, 
rebuilt  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
has  some  interesting  specimens  of  old  wood  work, 
such  as  the  partitions,  and  the  lower  floor,  wliioli  is 
entirely  of  oak.  The  beams  are  moulded,  and  the 
planks,  which  are  very  small,  were  planed  on  the 
lower  side,  and  had  an  ornament  in  red  painted  on 
them. 

In  Castle  Neworth,  Cumberland,  we  admire  the 
massive  ceiling  over  the  library.  The  wall  plates, 
principals,  and  rafters,  have  characteristic  mould- 
ings of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  anil  the  intersec- 
tions are  dressed  with  extremely  well  executed 
foliage  carvings  of  the  same  period.  Tlie  bosses 
immediately  on  the  crossings  of  the  timli  M's  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  but  the  panels  between 
the  rafters  sre  filled  with  tracery  of  considerable 
variety. 

Truncli  Church,  Norfolk,  has  a  hamraer-beam 
roof;  the  hammer-beams  project  too  far;  but  the 
tracery  in  the  spandrils  has  a  most  pleasing  ef- 
fect. In  the  same  church  are  to  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  a  beautifully  carved  and  coloured  screen, 
also  old  open  seats. 

The  roof  of  the  church  at  Worsted  is  very  similar 
to  the  one  just  described  ;  but  the  nave  beiu'^  wider, 
and  as  the  hammer-beams  do  not  priject  so  far,  it 
gives  a  far  grander  iinpresj-ion. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  roofs  of  this  period  is 
in  Wymondham  Church,  Norfolk,  the  carving  being 
exquisitely  executed. 

Marston  Church,  in  nedfordshire,  retains  its  old 
roof,  partially  coloured,  and  also  a  p  rtion  of  the 
rood-screen,  richly  carved  and  coloured,  as  well  us 
a  few  old  seats. 

The  old  seats  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Wigen-Iiall, 
Norfolk,  have  a  profusion  and  a  variety  of  carving. 

Burton  St.  Lazarus,  in  Leicester.ihire,  has  a  tie- 
beam  roof,  which,  though  a  low  pitch,  is  not  with- 
out merit 

Next  we  come  to  Baggily  Hall,  Cheshire,  which 
is  a  very  old  timber  edifice.  The  only  part  now  re- 
maining is  the  (jrcat  hall.  The  roof  is  carried  upon 
wooden  arches  and  pillars,  standing  a  few  feet  from 
the  side  walls,  and  the  space  is  filled  in  with  open 
trefoils. 

At  Maxstoke  Castle  we  also  find  remnants  of 
timber  edifices  from  the  fifteenth  century  in  some 
richly  carved  doors. 

In  the  walls  of  an  inn  at  Coventry  are  wooden 
windows  richly  decorated  with  tracery,  which,  no 
doubt,  have  come  from  an  earlier  and  more  im- 
portant building. 

The  Temjdars'  Hall  at  Balsall  is  a  wooden  struc- 
ture mantled  with  brickwork.  It  is  of  consider- 
able size,  an  1  the  interior  is  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles,  by  massive  wooden  pillars  ,  also  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  former  timbered  hall  of  the  Abbot  of 
Malvern. 


Turning  our  researches  into  Berkshire,  we  find 
in  Bisbaiii  Alibey,  over  one  wing  of  the  house,  a 
fine  timber  roof  of  the  time  of  Edward  I  ,  with  lie- 
beanig,  king-posts,  arched  braces,  and  moulded  wall- 
plates. 

At  Sutton  Courtney  is  a  house  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  as  whicli  there  remains  the 
oriifiiial  timber  roof  over  the  hall.  It  is  very  lofty, 
canted,  and  supported  hy  kiim-posts,  with  struts 
resting  on  wooden  arches,  which  rise  from  stone 
corbels.  The  arches  and  purlins  are  moulded.  The 
solar  also  retaitis  its  oritjiiial  roof. 

The  Hall  at  Pensliurst,  in  Kent,  possesses  excel- 
lent woodwork;  amongst  which  is  a  richly-carved 
screen.  The  roof  of  the  hall  is  also  a  fine  specimen 
of  timber  work  ;  the  king-posts  and  collar-beams 
are  well  moulded,  and  grotesque  full-length  figures 
are  carved  into  the  wood. 

The  moat  house  at  Igtham,  Kent,  is  interesting 
for  its  wooden  doors.  The  chapel  has  a  wooden 
barrel  ceiling  and  seats;  and  considerinii  its  condi- 
tion of  perfection,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
chapels  of  that  period. 

At  Gouldhurst,  in  Kent,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
doorway  to  a  cottage,  worked  in  oak,  and  well 
moulded. 

Wingham  has  some  good  timber  housus  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  but  most  appear  to  ha\e  had 
their  origin  at  a  later  period. 

Broadstoke  Priory  has  retained  part  of  its 
domestic  buildings.  In  the  refectory  is  the  aiicient 
roof. 

A  timbered  house  of  this  period,  with  barge 
boards,  is  found  at  Salisbury. 

In  the  Close  at  Wincnester,  in  Hampshire,  may 
be  seen  a  timber  hall  from  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

Somersetshire  retains  a  singular  example  in  the 
now  termed  "  Fish  House,"  at  Mearne,  built  duriiiy; 
the  reisn  of  Edward  III.  Shrewsliury  contains 
some  good  timbered  house  of  the  same  period  ;  also 
the  small  town  of  Welsby,  in  Herefordshire.  The 
latter  are  remarkable  for  their  barge-boards  and 
panel. ing,  in  kowing  tracery  patterns. 

At  Brecon,  in  Wal(^s,we  have  in  the  old  refectory 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Nicholas  (at  present  CJhrint 
Collcire)  a  fine  roof  left,  The  priiici[)als  are  cut  in- 
to foliations,  and  the  wall-plate  shows  a  moulding 
of  Early  Decorater  character. 

The  siicceeiling  jierioil,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  marked  with  a  decided  advance 
in  the  apfilicatioii  of  wood  for  various  purposes  ;  and 
such  remains  as  are  still  in  existence  we  look  upon 
as  favourite  subjects.* 

Josh.  Just en. 


LECTURE  ON  S(;UL1'TURE:  ROYAL 
AC.\Di;My. 

Till?  subject  of  the  fourth  lecture  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Westinacott,  was  the  great  iini)ortaiice  to  sculp- 
tors of  practi.siiig  their  art  stiit-tly  ac.-ording  to  those 
conditions  which  enable  tbeni  to  duvclope  its  special 
resources.  It  was  explained  tliat,  though  painting 
and  sculpture  have  a  common  object  in  uddre-ising 
themselves  to  the  senses,  they  hive  totally  distinct 
means  of  doing  this;  the  one  atl'ecting  lis  purpose 
through  colour,  the  other  through  form.  In  like 
manner,  the  moile  of  using  these  means  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  capabilities  afforded  by  the  lariguage 
belonging  to  each  art.  'I'he  success  of  each  depends 
upon  the  right  use  of  its  own  means;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  appropriate  what  is  essentiall)  an  elcm  'tit  of 
success  in  one  with  the  view  of  a.ssisting  the  other, 
must  result  in  weakening,  instead  of  strent,thening, 
its  effect.  To  give  positive  substantial  form  to  any 
object  in  a  picture  would  inevitably  destroy  the  effect 
of  all  other  flat  parts  of  the  work  ;  beeaiise  the  raised 
object  would  not  only  iiiii>edu  the  view  of  other  ob- 
jects, but  it  would,  of  coiiise,  carry  its  own  proper 
lights  and  shadows,  which  latter  would  obtrude  tliem- 
selves  in  the  place  of  the  picture  to  the  detriment  of 
the  painted  portion  ;  and  if  the  picture  should  hap- 
pen to  be  so  placed  that  the  natural  light  should  fall 
from  the  right  hand,  while  the  painter's  simulated 
light  falls  from  the  left,  tlie  real  shadow  of  the  re- 
lieved object  would  cross  those  of  the  picture. 

Again,  on  the  other  side;  treating  sculpture — an 
art  strictly  confined  to  form — in  the  same  category  as 
painting,  with  respect  to  subjects  chosen  for  represen- 
tation, and  to  the  arrangement  of  extended  composi- 
tions, involves  the  danger,  nay,  the  certainty,  of 
similar  contradictions  and  anomalies. 

The  question  of  colouiing  and  tinting  sculpture  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  present  inquiry, 
wliicli  is  addressed  rather  to  design  and  composition. 
Nor  will  it  be  expedient  to  enter  upon  the  best  mode 
of  designing  single  statues  or  groups.  Being  seen  all 
round,  these  must  always  produce  their  own  natural 
effect.  They  will  have  true  light  and  shadow  wher- 
ever they  may  be  placed;  differing  in  this  from  a  pic- 
ture, inasmuch  as  the  painter,  whose  composition  is 
independent  of  natural  elfects,  may  arrange  his  simu- 
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lated  chiaro  'scut-i)  in  any  w.iy  he  pleases.  It  is  not 
intended  to  say  that  composing  a  statue  or  group  is 
ii;it  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  ditlieuUy,  re- 
quiring study,  and  ciilliii!i  for  the  feeling  and  judg- 
ment of  a  true  artist;  but  the  olijeet  of  the  remarks 
here  offered  is  to  show  how  inncli  more  is  re(iuired,  in 
the  case  of  sculptors,  in  choosing  such  subjects  as 
shall  come  within  the  possibilities  of  their  art  when 
they  have  to  do  with  sucli  comnlicMted  or  extended 
design  as  may  be  attempted  in  relievu. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers,  in  sculpture,  is  the 
fascination  of  the  picturesque  ;  by  which  term  is 
meant  here  the  temptation  to  arrange  a  de.sign  on  the 
principle  of  a  picture;  with  a  variety  of  objects,  on 
different  planes,  with  miildle  distance  and  background. 
They  are  thin  induced  to  introduce  accessories,  quite 
forgetting  that  what  the  imagination  is  supplying 
while  they  work  is  absolutely  unproduceable  in  fact, 
and  it  is  with  fact  only  that  a  sculptor  has  to  deal. 
Whatever  impression  be  means  to  produce  upon  the 
spectator  must  be  effected  by  the  only  means  at  bis 
command,  the  form  of  the  object.  It  becomes,  then, 
a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  him  what 
subjects  allow  of  formal  presentation  and  what  do  not. 

An  artist  may  sketch  in  mere  outline,  in  black 
chalk,  pencil,  or  with  pen  and  ink,  a  fancy  subject, 
and  may  clothe  it,  in  imagination,  with  every  fasci- 
nating accompaniment;  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of 
sunrise  or  sunset,  or  the  lurid  effects  of  night,  and 
storm,  and  darkness  ;  but  this  is  not  yet  a  work  of 
art:  these  effects  are  only  supposed  by  himself,  not 
represented  to  the  sense  ol^  others.  But  if  our  artist 
be  a  painter  lie  may  do  this.  He  may  at  once  make 
his  sketch  day  or  night,  light  or  dark,  as  he  pleases. 
He  may  enrieb  his  work  with  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  and  force  the  spectator  to  participate  in  his 
invention  and  fancy. 

But  suppose  the  artist  to  bo  a  sculptor.  Let  him 
have  made  his  pencil  sketch,  preparatory  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  itself.  Let  him  try  to  supply  by 
means  of  his  art  what  the  painter  has  done  by  his. 
How  will  he  succeed  with  his  sunrise  or  his  sunset? 
How  is  he  to  express  day  or  night,  light  or  darkness? 
Can  he  render  liulit  at  all,  so  as  to  give  any  character 
to  a  composition  ?  No,  and  to  pretend  to  do  it  ise.x- 
freine  I'olly.  \  sculptor's  sun  can  only  look  like  a 
flat  disk  orcouiiler,  and  his  rays  of  liu'ht,  if  he  should 
have  the  boMiiess  to  atleaipt  to  make  rays  of  light 
palpable,  will  assume  the  form  of  a  carefully  arranged 
bundle  of  malehes,  radiating  from  counter  aforesaid. 
The  painter  has  also  another  power  denied  to  the 
sculptor.  He  can,  at  least  apparently,  throw  distant 
objects  into  perspective.  Sculptors  have  attempted 
this  also  by  the  ineomplete  devise  of  making  some 
objects  very  small  compared  with  others,  as  if  taking 
one  condition  of  receding  lines  would  supply  all  that 
is  neeessavy.  The  effect  of  the  interposition  or  air 
tints  is  quite  as  essential  here  as  diminution  of  size, 
and  perspective  without  atmosphere  is  an  anomaly  in 
a  completed  work  of  art.  But  every  object  in  sculp- 
ture must  have  or  should  have  its  proper  form,  and 
how  would  a  sculptor  prevent  the  shadow  of  any 
liLIure  r\'j,\\t  across  his  sun,  he  it  rising  or  setting,  or 
his  clouds,  or  ai;aiiisl  tlu'  top  of  a  tree  meant  to  be, 
peib.ips,  miles  off?  A  work,  whether  in  6(!sso  or  «/<o- 
ri  icrii,  di'pends  upon  its  position,  as  regards  positive 
light,  for  its  elfeet ;  and  the  sculptor  should  always 
remember  that  a  shadow,  naturally  cast,  is  as  stioug 
in  colour  from  a  small  object  as  from  a  larger  one, 
though  there  may  be  less  of  it  ;  so  that  the  shadows 
thrown  from  the  rays  before  alludi'd  to  would  bo  in 
their  colour  as  intense  as  those  east  by  any  foreground 
object.  The  doctrine  here  laid  down  was  enforced  by 
a  reference  to  various  interesting  examples  exhibited 
on  the  walls,  from  Gliiberti,  B.  Cellini,  and  others, 
showing  the  effect  of  disregarding  this  principle,  while 
Mr.  Westinacott  observed  that  there  scarcely  is  an 
instance,  if  one,  in  tlie  sculpture  of  the  best  schools  of 
(ireeee  where  the  subject  is  represented  in  different 
planes.  This  is  a  valuable  fact  if  any  stress  is  to  be 
l.iid  on  the  le.ssons  afforded  us  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art. 

The  sculptor  mav  ask  what  he  is  to  do  when  he  is 
cilled  upon  to  represent  buildings  in  perspective, 
backgrounds  of  landscape,  and  .similar  subjects. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  would  seem  his  reply 
should  bo  a  very  simple  and  a  very  sensible  one.  If 
his  art  cannot  do  it,  as  he  knows  it  cannot  satis- 
factorily, let  him  sav  so,  and  refuse  to  weaken  the 
power  hs  really  has  by  frittering  away  his  time  and 
talent  on  what  never  can  do  him  credit.  A  painter 
woulil  not  accept  a  commission  in  which  he  should 
le  required  to  represent  his  foreground  groups  in  re- 
lief; and  still  less  would  he  undertake  to  exjiressing 
the  rolling  noise  of  thunder,  or  the  sounilsof  harmony. 
The  sculptor's  sunset,  or  tempest,  with  its  lurid  clouds 
and  pelting  rain,  are  in  precissly  the  same  category. 
They  are  beyond  his  art,  and  he  must  leave  them 
alone.  Though  in  the  case  of  such  works  as  medals 
and  coins,  some  modification  of  the  rule  might,  per- 
haps, be  allowed,  even  the  great  skill  of  .some  of  the 
medallists  ot  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
cannot  altogether  reconcile  us  to  the  inl'ringment  of  a 
law  founded  on  reason  and  sound  principles. 
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Having  thus  shown  tlie  conditions  by  which  the 
sculptor  is  bouii'l  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  the  lec- 
turer saiJ  it  followed,  of  course,  that  there  must  lie 
a  cla^s  or  character  of  subject  more  or  Ifss  fitted  for 
sculpture.  It  did  not  at  all  imply  that  sculpture  was 
an  art  without  sntficient  force  and  power  because  it 
could  not  safiily  adopt  the  special  qualities  cf  another 
art.  On  the  contraay,  using  its  own  means  judiciously, 
and  not  challenging  comparison  where  none  can  pro- 
perl}'  exist,  it  is  an  art  capable  of  most  powerful 
appeal  to  the  sense.  Nor  does  the  liniilalion  insisted 
on  necessarily  make  it  tame  or  ineffective,  nor  does  it 
deprive  it  even  of  the  element  of  pictnresquene.--s  up 
to  a  certain  point.  This  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  repre^enting  the  busy 
crowtling,  the  variety  of  character,  and  the  lively 
movement  of  the  various  personages  engaged  in  the 
I'anathenaic  procession.  No  work  we  are  acquainted 
with  gives  so  valuable  a  lesson  for  the  guidance  of  the 
sculptor,  in  extended  design,  as  this.  He  will  have 
no  reason  to  think  humbly  of  his  art  when  he  sees,  as 
here,  how  one  of  the  most  dilHcult  complicated  sub- 
jects may  be  treated  by  true  genius  submitting  itself 
at  the  same  time  to  wliolesome  laws. 

The  grea'  principle  the  sculptor  shc)uld  keep  steadily 
before  him  is  that,  as  his  means  are  of  the  simplest, — 
fiM'in  only, — so  the  spirit  of  his  designs  shotdd  be 
uu  ler  that  inttnence.  He  must  remember  that  the 
snhjects  he  is  to  represent  by  his  art  can  only  be 
efl'ectively  prosecuted  when  they  enable  him  to  e.x- 
pend  upon  them  all  his  own  great  resources.  In  the 
preceding  lectures,  on  form,  the  value  of  simplicity 
an<l  breadth  was  striMij;ly  urged,  against  the  opposite 
of  cutting  up  the  masses  by  unimportant  details  and 
small  parts.  In  selecting  suljjects  for  sculpture  the 
same  rule  shouM  be  obeyed,  and  those  shiuild  be  pre- 
ferred that  will  allow  of  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
will  allow  of  a  mode  of  tr.  atment  which  will  give 
force  to  these  essentially  valuable  qualities  ;  for  what 
applies  as  an  objection  to  small  parts  in  form,  applies 
equally  to  introducing  too  great  variety  and  mtdti- 
jdicity  of  materials  in  design.  The  object  the  sculptor 
should  try  for  is,  to  fix  attention  at  once  on  his  work, 
and  by  cimcentrating  and  intensifying  the  motive  of 
Ins  design,  to  incite  all  the  interest  of  the  spectator. 
Attempting  various  effrcts,  and  employing  means  out 
of  the  legitimate  pale  of  his  art,  can  only  distract  the 
atteniioji,  invite  unfavourable  comment  ami  criticism, 
and  weaken  the  iuipression  intended  to  be  made. 


GF.XKRAL  MKKTIXG  OF  ARCHITECTS. 
ANoriiEit  important  meeting  of  architects  convened 
by  the  committie  for  revival  of  the  lioyal  institute 
of  Architects  in  Ireland,  to  hear  the  report  of  that 
committee  and  to  determine  on  future  proceedings, 
took  place  on  the  5lh  inst,,  at  the  Koyal  Arcade 
Hotel,  Suffolk-street,  Dublin. 

The  members  of  the  profession  present  were:  — 
Sir  Thomas  Deane,  Frederick  Darlej',  Thomas  N. 
Deane,  S.  Symes,  W.  ¥.  Caldbeck,  J.  K.  Carroll, 
Charles  Geoghegan,  W.  G.  Murray,  E.  H.  Carson, 
Isaac  Fan  ell,  IC.  I*.  Gribbon,  J.  J.  Lyons,  Thomas 
Drew,  (lames  Bell,  jun.,  Joseph  Maguire,  J.  C. 
Campbell,  J.  C.  Burne,  M.  B.  Moran,  E.  M'AUister, 
Ksqrs  ,  &c  ,  &c. 

Sir  Tiiom.vs  Disanb  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  chairman  said  he  felt  highly  complimented 
in  being  re(|iiesied,  to  presi^le  at  so  influential  a  meet- 
ing of  his  broiher  prolessioirals,  and  although  he  had 
himself  retired  from  the  active  pursuit  of  prof'essiojial 
duties,  still  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  co-operate 
in  any  way  in  behalf  of  the  interests  ami  welfare  of 
the  practitioners  of  the  art  of  architecture.  He  referred 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  movement,  lo  re- 
vive the  institute  on  a  basis  which  would  secure  its 
permanency  and  efficacy  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  profession  ;  and  having,  in  some  pertinent  re- 
marks, advocated  its  desirability,  he  then  called  on 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  had 
undertaken  the  task  of  reorganization,  to  read  the 
report. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons  (hon.  sec.)  then  read  the  follow- 
ing document : — 

GEN'ri.E.MEN, — Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  general  meeting  of  architects,  held  on  the  3rd 
day  of  January  last,  whereby  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. — J.  McCutdy,  N. 
lilontgomery,  W.  Murray,  J.  H.  (Jwen,  T.  N.  Ueane, 
J.  R  Carroll,  E.  H.  Carson,  W.  J.  Welland,  and  J. 
J.  Lyons — was  appointed  to  undertake  the  re-organi- 
sation and  revival  of  the  Irish  Institute  of  .Architects, 
this  comunttee  do  herehy  place  before  this  meeting 
the  particulars  and  results  of  the  proceedings  in  refe- 
rence to  the  duty  so  confided  to  them. 

Your  committee  held  their  first  meeting  on  the 
2Gth  of  January  last,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  it  was 
more  desirable  to  revive  the  original  Iitstitute,  or  to 
form  a  body  independent  thereof;  and  having  duly 
weighed  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institute,  and  especially  the  fact  of 
its  enjoying  the  privilege  of  a  royal  charter,  they 


unanimously  resolved,  that  it  was  more  desirable  to  re- 
organise it,  than  to  proceed  to  the  formation  of  any 
other  association  or  society  of  similar  purpose. 

Your  committee,  previous  to  adopting  any  definite 
measures  to  secure  such  re-organisalion,  deemed  it 
only  courtesy  towards  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Institute  and  its  officials,  to  enter  into  communication 
with  them  on  the  subject. 

Accordingly,  by  direction  of  your  committee,  the 
honorary  secretarj'  addressed  a  letter,  dated  the  31st 
of  January,  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurer 
respectively,  of  the  Institute,  informing  them  of  your 
committee  having  been  appointed  at  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  3rd  of  January,  and  requesting  the  favour 
of  such  information  relative  to  the  condition  and  af- 
fairs of  the  Institute,  as  would  enable  your  committee 
to  proceed  forthwith  with  the  work  of  reorganisation. 

On  the  13th  of  February  following,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  communication  so  received  from  your 
committee,  a  council  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  expedient  "imme- 
diately to  revive  the  Institute,  and  on  a  broader  basis 
than  hitherto." 

This  resolution  was  communicated  to  your  com- 
mittee at  a  second  meeting  held  on  the  day  following 
(viz.,  the  14th  of  February  last),  by  Messrs.  J.  II. 
Owen,  \V.  G.  Murray,  and  N.  Montgomery,  the 
gentlemen  appointed  by  the  council  to  attend  your 
committee's  meeting  on  that  day,  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  terms  of  the  resolution. 

Y'our  committee  having  therefore  ascertained,  that 
it  was  not  only  the  unanimous  opinicm  of  tlie  council 
of  the  Institute,  that  that  body  shoidd  be  revived  and 
re-established  on  a  broader  basis,  but  that  in  such 
opinion  the  members  constituting  your  committee 
also  unanimously  concurred,  then  directed  their  hon. 
secretary  to  prepare  a  circular  em'xidj-ing  therein  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  your  committee's  meetings, 
also  certain  of  those  agreed  to  by  the  council  of  the 
Institute;  it  being  determined  that  a  copy  of  such 
circular  should  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  gentlemen 
who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  3rd  of  January,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  profession  generally,  with  re- 
quest, that  they  would  notify  to  the  honorary  secre- 
tary within  a  specified  time,  whether  they  desired  to 
join  the  revived  Institute  or  not. 

On  the  18th  of  same  month  (February),  the  hon. 
secretary  of  your  coinnnttee  prepared  such  circular, 
and  addressed  a  copy  of  same  as  directed,  as  also  to 
numerous  other  gentlemen  whose  professional  avoca- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  arcliitecture, 
would,  in  all  probability,  render  them  eligible  for  ad- 
mission into  the  revived  Institute  under  its  "  broader 
basis"  constitution. 

Attaclied  to  the  circulars  were  forms  for  signature, 
to  be  returned  respectively  by  those  who,  as  members 
of  the  original  Institute  deemed  its  revival  desirable  ; 
and  by  those  who,  not  being  members  thereof,  also 
believed  in  the  necessity  for  such  a  body,  and  were 
desirous  of  having  tlieir  names  submitted  for  mem- 
bership, in  the  event  of  the  revival  becoming  an  ac- 
complished filCt. 

Of  the  forms  numbering  ninety  or  thereabouts, 
so  included  in  the  circulars  addresseil  by  your  com- 
mittee, twenty  of  them  liave  heen  returned,  signed 
by  previously  elected  members  of  the  Institute;  and 
thirty-three  by  gentlemen  anxious  to  be  admitted  into 
its  ranks. 

Your  committee,  while  viewing  this  result  as  a 
most  gratifying  evidence  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
under  consideration,  nevertheless  believe,  that  various 
circumstances  may  have  prevented  even  a  much  larger 
number  of  signatures  beiug  obtained  ;  for  they  even 
remark,  that  some  of  the  known  best  wishers  of  the 
projected  revival  are  not  amongst  those  who  re- 
sponded. 

H  iving  therefore  ascertained,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  probable  support  to  be  accorded,  in  one  regard 
at  least,  to  the  revived  Institute,  your  committee  beg 
to  report,  that  they  believe  same — in  conjunction 
with  the  pecuniary  resources  at  present  available — 
to  be  ample  for  the  maintenance  of  that  body  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  its  own  constitution,  and  calcu- 
lated to  confer  much  practically  useful  benefits  on  the 
profession  generally.  Y'our  committee,  however, 
would,  in  addition,  earnestly  impress  on  the  members 
comprising  same  henceforward,  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  their  duty,  to  aid  its  objects  by  their 
moral  influences  and  exertions,  as  well  as  by  their 
pecuniary  contributions. 

Y'our  committee  feeling  assured,  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  their  mission  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  revival  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
shall  have  been  deemed  to  be  accomplished,  do  now 
consign  their  trust  to  the  members  and  officials  of  that 
body;  confidently  hoping  that  with  its  revival  a  tho- 
rough invigoration  may  ensue;  that  it  will  not  be 
content  to  pursue — like  its  predecessor — merely  a  path 
of  snfferable  mediocrity,  but,  will  be  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  laudable  emulation  to  vie  with  existing  asso- 
ciations of  kindreil  character  in  the  sister  kingdoms  ; 
and  tliat  it  will  be  distinguished  for  its  independence 
of  purpose  and  determination  to  uphold  the  rights 


and  privileges  of  that  profession  of  which,  in  Ire- 
land, it  is  the  elected  representative. 

Y'our  committee  do  suggest  to  the  council  and 
members  of  the  Institute,  the  desirahility  of  a  tho- 
rough reconsideration  and  modification  of  the  existing 
rules  and  bye-laws ;  with  a  view  to  their  being 
adapted  so  as  fully  to  provide  for  all  the  requirements 
of  an  establishment  with  enlarged  principles,  and 
more  comprehensive  course  of  action  than  the  present 
body.  Y'our  committee,  in  conclusion,  desire  to  con- 
gratulate the  architectural  profession  in  Ireland  ge- 
nerally, on  the  unanimity  of  feeling  and  earnestness 
displayed  in  the  promotion  of  the  re-organisation — 
elements  which  they  trust  will  ever  prove  to  be  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  revived  Institute. 

Mr.  Isaac  Farrell  moved  and  Mr.  Carson  seconded 
"that  the  report  of  the  Coumiittee  be  approved  and 
adopted."    Passed  unanimously. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  various  topics  ensued, 
and  was  joined  in  by  several  gentlemen,  after  which 
some  resolutions  were  passed. 

One  of  the  resolutions  was  to  the  e^lect  "that  the 
officers  of  the  original  Institute  of  Architects  be  re- 
quested to  C(mvene  at  the  earliest  opportunity  a  meet- 
ing of  that  body,  to  take  into  consideration  the  de- 
tails of  its  revival,  and  submit  them  to  a  general 
meeting  of  its  members ;  also,  th.at  the  Institute 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  such  new  members 
from  the  list  now  submitted  by  this  committee,  as 
may  seem  to  be  eligible  for  adniis-ion." 

'The  meeting,  after  having  been  assembled  for  about 
two  hours,  and  having  earnestly  apjilied  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  question,  sepai'ated. 

[A  communication  has  been  subsequently  ad- 
dressed by  the  honorary  secretary  of  this  committee 
to  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Institute,  embodying 
the  resolut'ons  adopted  at  this  meeting  ;  so,  it  will 
now  be  seen  that  the  work  of  reorganisation  has 
arrived  at  its  culminating  point,  and  that  the  Institute, 
with  a  quantity  of  new  blood  infused  thereinto,  will 
be  immediately  declared  revived.  We  hope  to  be  in 
a  position  to  announce  the  names  of  new  officers  and 
council,  also  to  fix  a  date  for  the  inaugural  celebra- 
tion in  our  next  issue.] 


KINGSTOWN  COMMISSIONERS. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Kingstown  Com- 
missioners on  (ith  inst.,  Mr.  Barrett,  J. P.,  in  the 
chaii',  a  meuiorial  was  read,  signed  by  nearly  two 
hundred  ratepayers,  making  several  specific  complaints 
in  reference  to  the  conduct  and  manner  of  the  town- 
ship surveyor  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
Mr.  R.  Casey,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  memorialists, 
and  Jlr.  Perrin,  barrister,  for  the  surveyor.  After 
several  witne.sses  had  heen  examined  on  both  sides, 
the  ciiairman,  before  taking  the  vote  of  the  commis- 
sioners, expressed  his  opinion  that  the  charges  were 
altogether  of  a  frivolous  nature,  and  suggested  that 
some  gentleman  should  move  a  resolution  conveying 
the  opinion  of  the  hoard  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Crosthwaite  then  moved  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Dwyer,  the  surveyor,  stood  acquitted  of 
the  charges  preferred  against  him. 

Mr.  O'Rourke  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  John  Reilly  said  he  took  altogether  an  opposite 
view  to  that  expressed  by  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Crosth- 
waite. He  considered  there  was  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  on  the  part  of  the  memorialists;  and  that 
he  for  one  could  not  think  that  the  evidence  of  res- 
pectable ratepayers,  could  be  ignored  in  the  cavalier 
fashion  suggested  by  Mr    Crosthwaite's  resolution. 

He  would  be  no  party  to  acijuitting  Mr.  Uwyer  of 
the  charges  preferred  against  him  in  the  memorial. 
Civility  and  urbanity  of  manner  were  almost  the  first 
essentials  in  a  public  officer,  abilitv  almost  came. second 
and  it  was  unpardonable  in  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Dwyer's 
position  to  he  gratuitously  offensive  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Reilly  concluded  by  moving  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Dwyer's  harshness  of  manner  was  cal- 
culated to  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
ratepayers;  and  that  the  commissioners  felt  bound  to 
caution  him  emphatically  on  this  subject,  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  they  were  glad  to  find  that  hii 
ability  and  integrity  remained  unimpeached. 

Mr.  Slator  seconded  the  amendment 

After  some  discussion,  an  alteration  was  proposed 
in  the  amendment  as  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Reilly, 
which  being  agreed  to  the  amendment  was  adopted. 


Public  Statues. — As  a  kind  of  summary  of 
what  is  going  on,  or  has  been  lately  done  in  the 
studios  of  our  sculptors,  the  AtlteiicEu/n  says:  — 
"  Mr.  Foley's  '  Father  Mathew.'  for  Cork,  is  well 
advanced,  and  will  probably  be  jilaced  in  a  few 
months  ;  the  design  represents  him  speaking  to,  or 
rather  blessing,  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  kneel- 
ing liefore  him,  having  received  the  temperance 
pledge." 
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may  be  enumerated  all  the  vast  stores,  wharves, 
tanks,  &c.,  on  Haulbowline  island,  Queenstown. 
He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  when  sheriff 


of  Cork,  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in 
1831. 

Sir  Thomas  Deane  was  the  first  patron  of  the 
late  John  Ilogan,  the  great  Irish  sculptor,  and 
aided  materially  in  fostering  art  in  his  native 
city  and  elsewhere. 

The  front  of  the  Court-house  at  Cork,  the 
old  and  new  Savings'  Banks,  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
and  numerous  other  works  in  Cork,  are  also 
amongst  his  early  buildiuj^s. 

His  works  in  connection  with  his  late  partner, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Woodward,  and  Ids  son  and  suc- 
cessor in  professional  practice,  Mr.  T.  Newenliam 
Deane,  are  well  known.  They  include  the  Oxford 
Museum,  the  Cork  Queen's  College,  the  New 
Museum  and  other  works  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  the  Kildare-street  Cliib-housu,  the  Crown 
Life  OfHce  in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackf'riars, 
London,  and  numerous  other  buildings. 

Sir  Thomas  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  been 
an  ardent  promoter  of  the  arts,  and  has  given 
his  best  energies  to  elevate  the  character  of  build- 
ing workmen,  by  encouraging  and  acknowledging 
their  individual  abilities. 

It  was  Sir  Thomas  Deane's  work — the  Queen's 
College,  Cork — tlut  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  History 
of  England  alluded  to  as  "a  college  worthy  to 
stand  in  the  High-street,  Oxford." 

Sir  T.  Deane  had  also  the  peculiar  honour  of 
inaugurating,  by  command,  a  tinial  statue  of 
the  Queen,  presented  by  him  to  the  College  at 
Cork,  in  the  presence  of  her  i\lajesty  and  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  at  the  time  of  the  first  royal 
visit  to  Ireland. 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER'S  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUM. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  the  editor's 
annual  address  at  commencement  of  present 
series  we  promised  to  give  biographical  sketches 
and  portraits  of  eminent  architects,  engineers, 
and  others  ;  the  fulfiiinent  of  which  promise  we 
now  inaugurate  with  a  memoir  and  likeness  of 
Sir  Thomas  Deane,  who  is  one  of  the  lathers  of 
"  our  bar." 

Portrait  No.  1.— Sir  T.  Dbanr,  Architect. 

Sir  Thomas  Deane,  architect,  R.H.A.,  was 
born  in  Cork  in  1792.  He  lost  his  father,  who 
was  also  an  architect,  at  the  age  of  14,  which 
obliged  him  to  enter  the  profession  unusually  early. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
architecture,  or  the  aesthetic  department  of  the 
art,  and  building  — or  the  ap  jlication  of  the  arti- 
ficer's skill  in  constructive  science  to  the  rearing 
of  structures,  and  provision  of  materials  therefor, 
as  a  commercial  speculation— went  more  generally 
hand  in  hand  than  at  the  present  day  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas,  in  the  course  of  his  earlier  practice  em- 
braced both  capacities.  Sir  Thomas's  first  work 
was  the  Commercial  Buildings  at  Cork,  which  he 
obtained  in  competition  against  the  celebrated 
classical  architect  and  accomplished  scholar,  P. 
Wilkins,  M. A  ,  fellow  of  Cambi  idge,  the  arcliiteet 
of  the  National  Gallery,  London — a  building 
which,  though  cited  as  a  popular  example  of  the 
latter  gentleman's  works,  is  by  no  means  one  of 
his  )nost  successful  productions. 

Amongst  Sir  Thomas  Deane's  subsequent  works 


ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

THE  COMING  EXHIBITION. 

The  follow  ng  circular  has  been  addressed  to 
artists  by  the  secretary  of  this  Institution,  with  a 
view  of  ensuring  a  good  display  at  the  annual  Ex- 
)iil)ition  in  May  next;  and  we  reproduce  it  in  our 
columns,  in  the  hope  of  its  reac  ling  some  not  al- 
ready addressed,  and  inducing  them  to  contribute. 
We  again  take  occasion  to  urge  our  architect  friends 
not  to  be  ai  apathetic  about  having  their  art  credit- 
ably represented  at  the  Academy's  Exhihitionasliere- 
tofore;  even  as  the  results  of  recent  im|)ortant  com- 
petitions there  are  very  many  beautifully  executed 
drawings  immediately  available,  which  would  form 
an  architectural  exiiibition  in  themselves;  and  sure- 
ly a  moderate  number,  at  least,  of  those  might,  both 
with  advantage  to  the  authors,  the  Academy,  and 
the  public,  be  contributed  for  the  approaching 
exhibition. 

"  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Hiliernian  Academy  will  open  on 
Monday,  the  4th  May,  and  that  Tuesday,  the  14tli 
April,  will  he  the  last  lay  for  receiving  works;  and 
I  am  requested  to  solicit  your  co-oi)eration  by  con- 
tributing some  of  your  productions. 

"  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  for  a  period  not 
exceedinj;  three  months. 

"The  siles  in  last  year's  Exhibition  amounted  to 
close  on  £2,000." 

(To  the  above  is  appended  the  following.) 


notice  to  exhibitors. 
All  works  of  pai:;ting,  sculpture, and  architecture 
intended  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  must  be  sent  there  on  or  before 
the  last  day  atmounced  in  the  public  papers  for  their 
reception. 

They  must  be  accorapanied  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  enclosing  a  list,  with  the  title  and 
price  of  each  work,  if  for  sale,  and  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  artist.  A  similar  description  should  lie 
affixed  on  the  back  of  each  work,  with  the  numb>^r 
corresponding  to  tiiat  iji  the  list;  particular  accu- 
racy is  requested  in  this  re<pect.  No  advertise- 
ment, unnecessary  quotation,  or  narrative  can  be 
admitted. 

No  works  which  have  already  been  publicly  ex- 
hibite-l  m  Dul)lin  for  private  emolument — no  copies 
of  any  kind  (except  paintings  in  enamel,  and  impres- 
sions from  unpublished  medals,  in  which  cases  the 
name  of  the  original  designer  must  be  specified); 
No  drawing  without  a  back-ground  or  with  white 
or  tinted  mountings  can  be  received.  Round  or  oval 
frames,  unless  square  upon  the  outside,  are  inad- 
missible. 

All  works  sent  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
for  Exhibition  are  submitted  to  the  approval  or  re- 
jection of  the  council,  whose  decision  is  final. 

Five  per  ccit.  commission  will  be  charged  on  the 
Cotnlogue  price  of  all  worKs  sold  belonging  to 
nrtists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  10  per 
C(mt  upon  those  belonging  to  foreigners. 

A  sale  made  by  the  Academy  shall  supersede  one 
made  privately  by  the  artist  or  his  agent,  unless  the 
latter  be  intimated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
in  due  time. 


A  "MODEL"  RAILWAY  BRIDGE. 

The  City  of  Dublin  Coporation  are  causing  to  be 
erected  at  Westmoreland-street,  a  full-size  model  of 
the  bridge  proposed  to  cross  that  tine  thoroughfare  by 
the  promoters  of  the  "  metropolitaji  railway  scheme," 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  citizens  who  may  not 
understand  perfectly  from  the  drawings  the  position 
and  character  of  this  bridge,  (a  "bridge  of  sighs"  in- 
evitably if  matured)  what  those  who  sign  the  petition 
in  its  favour  may  expect.  This  is  a  very  practical 
mode  of  demonstrating  a  result.  Unfortunately  one 
of  the  great  scaffolding  poles  employed  by  Mr.  Meade 
in  the  erection  of  the  model  bridge  fell  on  a  young 
lady,  a  Miss  Crawford,  on  Friday  last,  and  nearly 
killed  her. 


IRON  versus  WOOD    FOR  NAVAL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

An  animated  and  most  instructive  discussion  on  the 
relative  properties  of  wood  and  iron  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  of  various  kinds  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  instant. 

Mr.  Lindsay  introduced  the  subject  by  moving 
that  ''it  is  not  expedient  to  commence  building 
wooden  ships  to  be  cased  v/ith  iron  armour  plates." 
He  advocated  the  construction  of  iron  vessels,  though 
the  cost  was  at  first  largely  increased,  maintaining 
that  in  the  end  the  difference  was  hardly  appreciable. 

Lord  C.  Paget,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that 
if  we  wished  to  maintain  our  naval  superiority  we 
should  continue  building  armour-plated  ships.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  many  arguinents  might  be 
used  in  favom-  of  both  modes. 

Jlr.  Laird  (the  eminent  ship  builder  of  Birken- 
head) said  that  iron  ships  were  much  stronger  than 
wooden  ones,  and  with  double  bottoms  or  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments,  were  not  only  safer  and 
more  secure,  but  also  more  easily  repaired.  Private 
merchants  and  the  great  steam-packet  companies 
found  that  iron  was  more  durable  and  economical 
than  wood,  and  were  building  nothing  but  iron  ves- 
sels. He  strongly  objected  to  the  plan  of  plating 
wooden  vessels  with  armour.  The  vessels  originally 
were  not  strong  enough  ;  they  were  weakened  by 
being  cut  down,  and  the  plates,  instead  of  strength- 
ening them,  further  weakened  them  ;  and  the  result 
generally  of  building  wooden  ships  in  haste,  as  re- 
commended by  the  Admiralty,  was  that  in  a  year  or 
two  they  were  affected  with  the  dry  rot. 

Mr.  J.  Ewart  agreed  with  and  corroborated  the 
view  of  Mr.  Laird.  He  cited  the  cases  of  the  Hima- 
laya and  the  vessels  of  the  Dublin  Steampacket  Com- 
pany, built  by  Mr.  Mare  and  other  private  builders, 
as  proof  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  iron  vessels. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  seid  that  as  regards  the  merits  of 
iron  V.  wooden  ships,  the  debate  showed  opinions 
were  unanimous.  With  regard  to  the  immediate 
question  it  was  not  desirable  to  build  the  frames  of 
vessels  of  wood,  for  be  admitted  vessels  of  wood  could 
not  be  properly  built  quicker  than  those  of  iron.  As 
regarded  economy,  the  best  and  most  efficient  vessel 
was  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  it  was  natural  that  those  in- 
terested should  desire  to  make  anj'tbhig  of  iron,  al- 
though they  desired  to  have  the  Board  of  Admiralty 


of  more  plastic  material  than  either  wood  or  iron. 
It  was  the  old  story  about  "  leather "  over  again. 
Out  of  eleven  ships,  built  solely  of  iron,  ten  were 
made  or  being  made  by  private  contractors.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  comparison  between  the  packets 
of  a  steam  company  and  an  iron  vessel  of  war  ;  the 
former  could  be  easily  docked,  and  in  many  cases 
speed  and  steerage  were  not  so  important,  but  in  an 
action  they  were  all  essential.  The  Warrior  fouled 
so  much  that  she  lost  a  knot  an  hour  in  speed  every 
six  weeks  she  was  afloat.  No  vessel  with  an  iron 
bottom  could  be  sent  to  distant  service  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  aimour-plated 
vessels  with  bottoms  of  wood  if  we  were  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  other  nations  who  possessed  such  ves- 
sels. The  French  had  seven,  and  the  Admiralty  pro- 
posed to  add  five  to  the  fifteen  iron-plated  ships  now 
building. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Bouverie,  the  House 
divided — ■ 

For  Mr.  Lindsay's  motion   81 

Against  it   161 

Majority   83 

The  resolution  was  therefore  negatived. 


FINE  ART  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Leys  has  completed  the  picture  in  oil  which 
precedes  the  exerution  in  fresco  of  the  great  work  re- 
presenting "The  Joyous  Entry  of  Charles  V.  into 
Antwerp.  The  work  contains  a  large  number  of 
figures.  It  forms  the  first  of  a  series  intended  to  de- 
corate the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Antwerp,  commissioned  by 
the  civic  authorities. 

M.  Etex,  during  his  sojourn  at  Rome,  made  a 
colossal  bust  of  the  Pope,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
Arezzi  Gallery  of  the  Vatican.  The  plaster  cast  will 
be  shown  in  the  approaching  Paris  Exhibition,  along 
with  the  busts  of  Cardinal  Adtonelli  and  M.  de 
Merode. 

The  great  German  painter,  M.  Kaulbach,  has  col- 
lected a  so-called  Goethe  Gallery,  being  a  collection 
of  pictures  representing  the  personages  and  scenes  of 
Goethe's  dramatic  works,  romance,  and  poems.  The 
contents  have  been  photographed  at  Munich,  and  the 
speculation  has  been  very  successful. 

The  Messrs.  Forster  and  Scott,  the  eminent  photo- 
graphers, purpose  opening  a  spacious  gallery  of  art, 
in  which  first-class  portraits  of  all  our  celebrated 
artists,  literary  and  medical  men,  and  musicians,  will 
be  exhibited.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  with  great 
success  in  most  of  the  principal  photographic  salons 
in  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  sum  of  5,000  guineas  has  been  paid  to  Mr. 
Frith  for  the  copyright  for  engraving  his  picture  of 
the  royal  marriage.  We  believe  this  sum  to  be  the 
largest  ever  given  for  the  copj-right  of  any  painting  ; 
exceeding  by  2,000  guineas  the  price  paid  to  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  for  his  "  Peace  and  War." 

An  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modern  wood  carv- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  June  next. 

An  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modern  wood  carving 
will  bg  held  iu  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  June  next. 
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THE  O'CONNELL  NATIONAL  SI'ATUE. 

Til  re  committee  held  its  usual  weekly  meeting  on  the 
11th  instant  at  the  City  Hall. 

M.  Murphy,  T.C.,  presided. 

IMr.  Henry,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  having 
read  the  minutes  of  the  la^t  meeting,  stated  that  Mr. 
P.  J.  Smyth,  who  had  undertaUen  to  prepare  the  re- 
port of  the  sub-committee  appointed  on  the  25th  ult., 
had  that  day  called  at  his  office,  and  informed  him 
(Mr.  Henry)  that  he  had  not  yet  completed  the  re- 
port, as  expected,  but  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
submit  it  in  a  few  da3'S. 

Mr.  Gernon  moved,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  seconded,  a  re- 
solution to  the  effect  that  the  sub-committee  be  re- 
quested to  bring  up  their  report  not  later  than  the 
25th  insf.,  and  that,  in  order  to  fdcilitate  business, 
five  members  of  the  sub-committee  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  quorum.    Agreed  to. 


THE  FINE  ARTS  OF  ANCIENT  IRELAND." 
Is  1857  Mr.  O'Neill  published  a  work  on  the  An- 
cient Crosses  of  Ireland,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of 
plates  illustrating  these  most  interesting  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. He  then  merely  gave  us  true  and  faithful 
copies,  well-drawn  and  carefully  executed.  In  the 
present  work  he  has  stated  his  opinions  in  a  very 
learned  manner  of  ancient  Irish  ornament,  and  yet  so 
simply  that  the  casual  reader  cannot  but  gain  instruc- 
tion from  a  perusal  of  the  work. 

From  his  style  of  writing,  and  from  his  acute  ob- 
servations, he  has  proved  himselE  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  The  chromo- 
lithographic  illustrations  drawn  by  Mr.  O'Neill  prove 
that  he  is  not  only  an  archaeologist,  but  an  artist ; 
and  the  positions  he  maintains  and  defends  tell  of 
high  intellectual  culture.  His  introductory  chapter, 
taken  with  the  second  on  the  "  Cause  of  the  Extinction 
of  Classical  Art,"  prepares  the  reader  for  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  ancient  Irish  Art  is 

treated. 

A  writer  who  has  studied  Art  in  its  varied  phases 
and  forms,  and  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  its 
history  and  vicissitudes,  will  be  listened  to  with  re- 
spect and  attention,  when  he  traces  the  rise,  expa- 
tiates on  the  excellence,  and  points  out  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  any  particular  school  of  art. 

Every  Irish  gentleman,  whether  professional  or  not , 
who  feels  interested  in  the  past  glories  of  his  country, 
and  who  wishos  it  a  prosperous  future,  should  read 
Mr.  O'Neill's  work,  in  which  the  high  state  of  civili- 
zation of  our  forefathers  is  proved  beyond  doubt. 
Professional  men,  whether  painters,  architects,  or 
sculptors,  would  do  well  to  study  the  ancient  orna- 
ment of  their  country,  with  a  view  to  its  reproduc- 
tion as  also  to  the  formation  of  a  style  of  ornament 
based  on  its  principles  and  suited  to  the  wants  of  our 
times.  Mr.  O'Neill  has  opened  up  the  subject  for 
them,  and  has  laid  down  principles  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  work  out. 

In  the  third  chapter  on  "  Opinions  respecting  Irish 
Art,"  numerous  authorities  are  quoted  to  prove  the 
high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  those  best  qua- 
lified to  judge  in  such  matters.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Westwood,  Sir  W.  Betham,  Shaw,  Noel  Humphreys, 
Godwin,  Digby  Wyatt,  Dr.  Keller,  of  Zurich,  and 
Dr.  Waagen,  bear  testimony  to  its  excellence  and  to 
its  pre-eminence. 

"  Judging  from  the  extracts  we  have  given,  we 
could  not  but  form  the  very  highest  opinion  of  Irish 
Art,  for  not  one  of  the  ten  writers  we  have  selected 
is  an  Irishman,  and  they  are  almost  all  of  European 
reputation,  hence  their  opinions  cannot  be  suspected 
of  partiality,  and  are  certainly  entitled  to  be  received 
with  every  possible  respect.  Do  not  the  opinions  of 
these  eminent  men  fully  bear  out  our  own,  founded 
on  a  profound  investigation  of  tlie  subject,  that  in 
fertility  of  invention  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  tlieir,  art  in  practical  taste  and  most 
wonderful  dexterity  of  execution,  the  artists  of  Ire- 
land have  never  been  equalled.  These  are  the  quali- 
ties that  constitute  greatness,  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  Irish  artists  are  entitled  to 
rank  with  the  best  that  ever  existed." 

In  Chapters  IV.  and  V.,  opinions  for  and  against 
the  civilization  of  Ancient  Ireland  are  considered. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  O'Neill  ably  contends 
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for  and  proves  that,  anterior  to  English  domination  in 
Ireland,  there  existed  a  civilization  equal  to,  if  not 
higher,  than  that  of  any  country  of  Europe. 
Strangely,  this  opinion  i.-i  broached  by  a  writer  in 
tlie  Quarlerlij  Review  of  January,  though  with  a  qua- 
lification. Speaking  of  the  Loane  Collection  at 
South  Kensington  : — - 

"  The  early  Irish  metal  work,  with  its  grim  hieratic 
richness,  and  its  Oriental  complication  of  pattern  and 
handling — delicate  details  spread  over  barbaric  wholes 
— speaks  of  a  race  isolated  and  self-reliant,  and  yet 
sufficient  for  itself,  with  acute  and  yet  unequally  de- 
veloped intellect,  higlily  civilized,  and  yet  holding 
much  savagery  in  solution." 

"  Some  few  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Petrie  was  read- 
ing a  paper  on  Irish  Antiquities  in  tlie  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy,  he  was  asked  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brinite- 
ley,  did  he  mean  to  tell  them  '  tliat  there  exists  the 
slightest  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Irish  had  any 
acquaintance  with  tlie  arts  of  civilized  life  anterior 
to  the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  the  English,'  and  Dr. 
Petrie  states  that  the  assembled  Academy  obviously 
participated  in  Dr.  I5rinkele3''s  opinion.  A  very 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  that  learned  body 
since  the  above-mentioned  circumstance  took  place  ; 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  some  tliirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  the  opinions  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
learned  body  in  Ireland  should  have  been  as  Dr. 
Brinkeley  has  expressed." 

He  also  quotes  from  Ledwich's  "  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land," published  1790  : — 

"  From  the  earliest  ages,  Glendalough  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  seat  of  superstition  ;  the  tribe 
of  wild  and  ignorant  savages  who  here  fixed  theirabode, 
deprived  of  the  light  of  letters,  unoccupied  in  any 
amusing  or  profitable  employment,  and  wandering 
among  human  forms  as  uncivilized  and  barbarous  as 
themselves,  were  a  prey  to  gloomy  thoughts  and  the 
basest  passions." 

Mr.  O'Neill  refutes  these  and  other  opinions  re- 
specting ancient  Irish  civilization  by  quotations  from 
other  writers,  but  mainly  by  reference  to  Irish  anti- 
quities and  the  high  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in 
this  country.  The  cross  at  DrumcIifF  is  described  in 
chapter  i.  part  2,  it  not  having  been  illustrated  in 
Mr.  O'Neill's  former  work.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
carving,  enriched  by  sculptured  subjects  and  the  pecu- 
liarly pleasant  ancient  Irish  interlacing  ornament — 
as  in  all  works  of  early  Christian  art  ;  the  figures  are 
quaint,  but  they  well  represent  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  subjects  they  illustrate.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  a  more  bold  and  striking  effect  than  that 
produced  by  the  well-defined  outline  of  an  Irish 
cross.  Its  forms  are  simple  and  true,  nor  does  the 
elaborate  enrichment  of  its  panels  in  any  way  confuse 
it — this,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  art,  waa  well  understood  by  our  forefathers,  and  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  who  says : — 
"  Turn  to  the  outline  of  the  Drumcliff  cross  at  page 
30  ;  how  complete  and  well  proportioned  and  elegant 
is  that  monument !  Look  at  your  tombstones  and 
table  monuments.  How  the  memorial  of  the  present 
day  suffors  in  comparison  with  that  of  Ancient  Ire- 
land !"  (p.  G9  )  "  There  is  no  principle  of  more  import- 
ance in  art  thau  to  preserve  your  subject  clear,  how- 


ever much  it  may  be  decorated.  The  ornament  must 
not  smother  it ;  the  ornament  must  not  even  hide  it 
in  the  least  "  (p.  70). 

Not  only  were  the  Irish  great  in  stone  carving,  but 
they  illustrated  the  principles  of  their  art,  in  all  ma- 
terials of  which  they  had  the  command.  Those  spe- 
cimens of  metal  work  which  remain,  as  well  as  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  show  great  beauty  in  design  as 
well  as  masterly  treatment  in  execution.  The  De- 
vonshire Crozier,  found  some  forty  years  ago  in  the 
castle  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Lismore,  is  an 
excellent  sample  of  their  work.  Mr.  O'Neill  describes 
it  carefully  in  chapter  iv.,  part  2. 

From  the  illustration  here 
given,  which  is  taken  from 
Mr.  O'Neill's  work,  the  strik- 
ing difference  between  the 
form  of  the  Irish  crozier  and 
of  those  used  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  during  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity, 
may  be  seen.  We  leave  it 
to  our  readers  to  say  which 
is  most  elegant  in  firm. 
Comparing  it  with  modern 
works  in  metal,  Mr.  O'Neill 
says : — 

"The  great  effect  which 
Nechtan  has  produced,  with 
the  small  means  at  his  com- 
mand, must  strike  the  most 
inexperienced  observer. 
Gold,  silver,  niello;  or,  in 
other  words,  deep  yellow, 
white,  and  dark  blue  were 
almost  the  whole  of  his  re- 
sources ;  j'et  out  of  these 
very  limited  means  how  rich, 
varied,  and  telling  is  the 
combination  he  has  formed  ! 
What  modern  v/ork  in  orna- 
mental metal  can  excel  the 
artistic  effect  which  this  old 
crozier  presents?"  ("p.  44.) 

We  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  O'Neill's  remarks  as  re- 
gards modern  work,  but  many 
of  the  old  eroziers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  graceful  in  de- 
sign and  very  artistically 
executed  ;  there  is,  however, 
this  peculiarity — Irish  metal 
work  is  more  delicate  and 
minute,  and  was  worked  in 
materials  which  had  little 
intrinsic  value. 

Again,  the  well-deStied 
outline  in  every  instance,  is 
in  no  way  interfered  with  by 
most  delicate  and  complica- 
ted enrichment,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  perfection  of 
Irish  art.  This  is  plainly 
seen  in,  and  can  be  well  un- 
derstood from,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Tara 
brooch.  Chapter  vi.,  part  2, 
contains  a  description  of  this 
very  interesting  relic,  imita- 
tions of  which  are  now  well 
known  to  the  public.  In 
these,  though  the  form  is 
given,  the  beautiful  work  of 
the  original  has  not  been 
perfectly  copied,  perhaps  such  work  would  be  too 
costly.  Mr.  O'Neill  gives  an  opinion,  which  we  here 
quote : — 

"  No  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  wonderful 
delicacy  of  the  workmanship  of  this  relic.  It  is  now 
being  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  a  writer  in  the  Times  has  said  that  it  is  '  more 
like  the  work  of  fairies  than  of  human  beings.'  We 
have  ourselves  heard  the  most  practised  and  able 
jewellers  say,  that  so  wonderful  is  the  workmanship 
of  some  of  the  Irish  brooches  that  they  cannot  be  imi- 
tated exactly  at  the  present  day.  They  have  been 
executed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  unknown  to  modern 
times."  (p.  64.) 

Of  all  the  pleasing  branches  of  art  which  were 
practised  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  which 
is  being  now  revived  amongst  us,  is  that  of  coloured 
illumination.  Vast  numbers  of  manuscripts  were 
saved  from  the  destruction  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  show  to  what  perfection  this  beautiful  art  has 
been  carried.  In  almost  every  large  library  may  be 
seen  some  examples  of  illuminated  books  ;  but  in  all 
the  earlier  works  may  be  traced  that  style  which  was 
evidently  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  illuminated 
writing — we  meaa  the  Irish.   It  is  the  most  ancient; 
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and  on  its  principles  all  other  systems  were  founded. 
Here,  as  in  metal  work,  a  distinct  outline — a  leading 
idea— was  aimed  at,  which  was  elaborated  to  a  most 
extraordinary  extent — some  of  the  lines  and  interlac- 
ings  being  so  minute  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  copy  them ;  they  are  not  visible  without  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass. 

A  perusal  of  chapters  vii.  and  viii.,  part  2,  will 
show  the  reader  how  well  the  author  has  studied  this 
branch  of  his  subject;  how  clearly  he  explains  its 
principles,  and  how  greatly  he  assists  students  in  the 
art  of  illumination. 

We  have  seen  how  great  the  Ancient  Irish  were  as 
stone  carvers  and  metal  workers.  An  inspection  of 
the  Book  of  Kells,  in  Trinity  College  Library,  and 
other  illuminated  works,  will  prove  that  they  were 
perfect  masters  of  the  pencil,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  harmony  of  colours. 

The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  have  formed  a  subject 
of  bitter  dispute  for  antiquarians  ;  hard  names  have 
been  used,  improper  motives  have  been  imputed, 
honesty  of  purpose  has  been  questioned.  Whether 
their  origin  and  use  will  ever  be  determined,  remains 
to  be  proved.  This  much  is  done — that  Mr.  O'Neill 
has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  careful  and  ac- 
curate examination. 

Mr.  O'Neill's  promised  work  on  Round  Towers  will 
doubtless  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  ;  from  the 
practical  knowledge  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  other 
matters  connected  with  the  ancient  arts  of  his  country, 
we  believe  that  he  will  do  much  to  enlighten  the  ob- 
scurity which  has  enveloped  this  vexed  question.  We 
hope  that  the  public  will  appreciate  his  labours,  and 
that  a  style  of  Irish  art  so  long  neglected,  so  perfect 
and  beautiful  in  itself,  will  be  revived,  and  that  it  will, 
at  least  in  Ireland,  resume  its  old  place  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  many  objectionable  importations. 


Messrs.  Spoji,  of  Bucklershury,  London,  Publishers, 
have  j\]st  issued  "  A  Handy  Pocket-Book  of  Engi- 
neering Formuiffi,"  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Moles- 
worth,  C.E.,  which,  being  the  result  of  the  author's 
many  j'ears'  professional  experience  and  observation 
of  ordinary,  as  well  as  extraordinary,  emergencies, 
requiring  data  for  varied  and  rapid  calculations,  can- 
not fail  to  prove  most  useful  to  all  engaged  in  similar 
and  kindred  occupations.  Old  and  complicated  tables 
found  in  otlier  pocket-books,  have  been  simplified  in 
this  ;  and  various  diagrams  connected  with  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering  subjects  are  interspersed 
throughout.  Our  architect  and  builder  readers,  too, 
would  derive  much  practical  benefit  from  a  consulta- 
tion of  tlie  formulas  on  "  Continuity  of  Girder.-^," 
"Strength  of  Beams,  Girders,  Columns,  &c.,"  "Loads 
on  Roofs  of  Wood,  Timber,  and  Iron,"  respectively, 
"  Thickness  of  W^alls,"  &c.,  &c  — subjects  not  suffi- 
ciently studied  in  theory  and  science  now-a-days. 
There  is  an  e-specially  interesting  account  of  the  regu- 
lations for  construction  of  Prussian  railways  and 
their  appurtenances,  which  in  many  respects  vary 
material!}'  from  those  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  We 
very  cordially  recommend  this  Handy  Book  to  all 
connected  with  the  constructive  arts  and  sciences. 


INDUSTRY  IlSr  IRELAND. 

Undkr  this  title  we  reviewed  in  our  issue  for  Jan.  15, 
a  recently  published  and  very  able  work,  by  Mr. 
William  Glenny  Crory,  and  promised  to  bring  it 
again  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  pressure 
on  our  space  fvr  admission  of  lengthened  corres- 
pondence and  papers  on  subjects  of  great  professional 
interests  has  hitherto  precluded  our  doing  so,  and  even 
still  does,  as  far  as  a  second  extended  review  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  we  arrange  to  make  room  herein  for  the 
following  quotations,  which  will  furtlier  illustrate  its 
character,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  public,  after 
perusing  them,  will  unite  in  our  sentiments,  alreadv 
expressed,  as  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  book, 
and  the  ability  with  which  the  author  has  dealt  with 
varied,  and  in  many  instances,  intricate  topics.  We 
place  each  under  its  proper  sub-heading. 

TUAMWAVS. 

"To  all  further  efforts  atter  industrial  progress 
in  Ireland,  Iramwiiys  are  indispensable.  Wherever 
peat  bog,  coal,  pottery  clay,  glass  sand,  marble, 
granite,  and  iron  ore,  are  to  be  carried  to  a  distance, 
the  tramway  must  be  employed.  It  is  the  cheapest 
available  mode  of  transit.  To  meet  the  several 
classes  of  demand,  tlie  kinds  of  tramway  to  be  sup- 
plied must  be  very  various.  Some  cases  will  require 
the  moveable  sort,  and  others  a  permanent  '  way.' 
In  several  places  tlie  '  way '  must  be  light,  so  that 
it  will  not  sink  in  the  ground  ;  in  other  places  it 
must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  heavy  weights. 
Some  of  the  tramways  required  for  this  country  must 


be  worked  by  horses ;  others  may  be  wrought  by 
stationary  engines :  some  will  have  to  run  over  roads 
made  already  ;  for  others  new  roads  must  be  con- 
structed. In  some  instance  artificial  levels  will  have 
to  be  made;  in  many  cases  natural  levels  may  be 
taken  advantage  of.  A  few  will  have  to  go  up  rising 
ground  loaded ;  some  will  have  to  be  constructed  so 
that  the  loaded  waggons  running  on  an  inclined 
plane  will  draw  up  'empties.'  Even  other  kinds 
than  all  these  may  be  required.  But,  whatever  be 
the  class  of  tramways  suited  to  any  paiticular  case, 
the  condition  of  the  country  is  such  a  to  give  work 
enough  to  make  tramways  pay.  The  cost  of  tlie 
several  kinds  necessary  for  such  a  variety  of  work 
would  be  widely  different.  Probably  the  range  for 
the  ■  way,'  and  laying  it  down,  would  be  from  Ts. 
6d.  to  2O3.  per  yard.  But  this  question  is  by  no 
means  the  most  important,  nor  is  it  just  now  of  any 
great  moment  at  all,  as  whatever  might  be  the  cost 
within  the  range  of  precedent,  even  if  10  per  cent, 
over  and  above  wear  and  tear  were  demanded  on  the 
money  invested,  it  would  not  make  the  expense  of 
tran  sit  by  tramway  so  high  as  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  any  of  the  several  commodities  named 
above." 

Tliere  is  another  class  of  tramways,  however, 
equally  important — namely,  tramways  for  roads,  in 
substitution  for  the  horse,  coach,  van,  or  cart.  In  the 
west  especially  these  are  much  needed.  Several  parts 
of  the  north  require  them,  too.  They  are  much 
wanted  for  Kerry.  This  would,  for  example,  be  a 
cheap,  safe,  and  satisfactory  mode  of  testing  the  wants 
of  a  backward  district  before  going  to  the  expense  of 
a  railway.  The  facilities  offered  by  this  conveyance 
would,  in  fact,  open  up  many  a  place  now  almost 
clo.sed  to  trade.  A  visit  to  the  coast  from  Galway 
to  Clifden,  and  the  several  districts  outlying  Westport, 
Ballina,  Sligo,  and  Roscommon,  would  show  the  want 
of  the  tramway.  Wherever  there  are  fisheries,  espe- 
cially, the  tramways  ought  to  be  introduced," 

POTTERY  MANHFACTUllI!:. 

"  The  pottery  district  of  England  was  not  chosen 
because  of  its  nearness  to  tlie  clay  by  which  the  works 
were  to  be  carried  on,  but  because  of  its  proximity 
to  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool.  Quartz  is 
brought  from  Cornwall,  clay  from  Dorset  and  Devon, 
flints  from  Kent  and  Antrim,  and  yet  the  great  centre 
of  manufacture  is  in  Staffordshire,  to  which  the 
approacli,  though  now  easy,  was  never  natural,  and 
has  actually  cost  enormous  sums  of  mone}'  to  make. 
Su[)pose,  on  the  contrary,  some  place  in  Donegal 
(Letterkenny,  for  instance)  be  chosen  as  the  centre  of 
glassworks.  To  this  may  be  brought  by  water 
carriage  any  of  the  quartz,  flints,  or  other  raateiials 
necessary,  besides  what  miglit  be  brought  by  a  tram- 
way from  the  neighbouring  district,  where  quartz  is 
so  plentiful.  In  or  near  this  town,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  district  surrounding,  the  facilities  offered 
by  Lough  Swilly,  or  tlie  trifling  cost  of  tramways,  or 
even  railways,  would  be,  as  compared  with  tlie  outlay 
made  for  the  Staffordshire  works,  very  trifling." 

INDUSTRIAL  COXSIDKKATIONS. 

"Whatever  measure  of  prosperity  Ireland  has  had 
of  late  is  obviously  because  capitalists  and  others  have 
paid  more  attention  to  home  commerce;  also,  that 
the  press  has  been  more  engaged  in  treating  of  in- 
dustrial resources;  still  more,  that  greater  industry 
and  more  self-reliance  are  applied  in  their  develop- 
ment, but  more  particularly  because  it  is  a  growing 
sentiment  that  persons  in  all  ranks,  and  those  of  every 
place,  are  alike  concerned  in  the  material  prosperity 
of  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  dignity  of  the  capital  for  sake  of  the  interests  of 
commerce.  This  can  only  be  properly  answered  by 
the  fullest  employment  of  Dublin  as  the  commercial 
and  monetary  centre  of  Irish  trade,  as  London  is  now 
of  British.  It  is  happily  even  more  apparent  that 
Irish  prosperity  is  founded  on  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  real  value  of  things  and  the  relative  in- 
terests of  persons^engaged  in  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commercial  labours  respectively.  The  mining 
operations  of  this  country  have  contributed  more  to 
her  prosperity,  even  though  these  are  only  as  yet 
in  embory,  than  all  mere  trading  in  goods  made 
elsewhere  ever  did  or  ever  could  do.  Besides  the 
little  that  has  been  done  in  mining  has  created  a 
demand  for  scientific  and  skilled  labourers." 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 

The  siding  and  other  works  at  Roscrea  station,  ne- 
cessary to  form  the  junction  of  the  Nenagh  and  Bird- 
hill  extension  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  have  been  nearly  completed,  and  plans  are 
being  designed  for  the  stations  to  be  erected  on  that 
line,  at  Cloughjordan  and  Nenagh,  in  order  that  these 
stations  may  be  available  when  the  line  is  ready  to  be 
opsned  for  traffic  to  the  latter  place. 

Tlie  Portadown,  Dungannon,  and  Omagh  Exten- 
sion Line  having  been  incomplete  in  several  respects 
at  the  expiration  of  the  contractor's  term,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  the  building  of  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  works,  and  the  ballasting  of 


the  line  by  this  company.  All  claims  with  reference 
to  new  works  were  settled,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  agreed  that  the  rent  under  the  lease  should 
commence  as  from  the  1st  of  July,  1862.  For  these 
considerations  the  board  accepted  the  sum  of 
£10,000. 

The  Clones  extension  line  is  ready  for  the  govern- 
ment inspector,  and  will  be  opened  shortly. 

Petitions  against  the  Dublin  IVIetropoIitan  Railway 
Bill  have  been  lodged  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  of  Ireland  Company,  the  Manchester, 
Sheflield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  the 
Manchester  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Compniiy.  The  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Com- 
pany have  also  lodged  in  the  House  of  Lords  peti- 
tions against  the  Irish  North  Western  Railway 
Bill,  and  the  Dundalk,  Carlingford,  and  Greenore 
Railway  Bill.  Standing  orders  have  been  dispensed 
with  in  the  cases  of  the  South  Mayo  Railway,  and 
the  Cookstown  and  Pomeroy  Railway  Bills;  and 
the  several  promoters  are  permitted  to  proceed  with 
their  Bills.  Petitions  praying  to  be  heard  against 
the  Baggotrath  and  Donnybrook  Improvement  Bill 
were  lodged  in  the  Private  Bill  office  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  ;  inliabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  Alexander  weir  against  the  Blackrock, 
Monkstown,  and  Hooterstown  Improvement  Kill, 
by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  ;  against  the  Dublin 
Corporation  Water  Bill,  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  of  Ireland  Railway  Company  ;  against  tlie 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Bill,  by 
the  Honourable  Sophia  Hely  Hutchinson. 

The  Irish  South  Eastern  Company,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  has  been  sold  to  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western. 

The  next  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  .M. 
G.  W.  Railway  Company  will  take  place  on  the 
19th  inst. 

The  Directors  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  of  Ireland  havedecided  upon  recommending 
to  the  proprietors  at  the  tbrthcoming  meeting  on 
the  19th  inst.,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  for  the  half- 
year  ending  31st  Dec.  18G2. 


ITcariteb  Sodeties'  ||lectbtgs. 

Institution  op  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland. — 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Institution  was  held  in  tlie 
Museum  Buildings,  Trinity  College,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  lltli  instant.  Professor  S.  Downing, 
LL.D.,  vice-president,  read  a  paper  containing  "  An 
Account  of  the  Works  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
Middle  Level  Drainage,"  after  which  Mr.  Valentine 
Brown,  member,  exhibited  his  Improved  Chair  fur 
Bridge  Rails. 

Geological  Socirty  of  Dublin. — Thfere  was  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  the  Museum,  Trinity  College.  Chair  taken  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock.  The  Rev.  Professor  Haughton, 
Td.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  read  "Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of 
Exogenous  Wood  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of  the  County  Mayo."  Dr.  S.  Sterry  Hunt  — 
"  On  the  Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Constitution  of 
Metamorphic  Rocks." 

College  Historical  Socihtv. — There  was  also  a 
general  meeting  of  this  Society  in  the  Dining  Hall, 
Trinity  College,  on  same  evening.  Subject  for  de- 
bate:  "That  the  Failure  of  the  Convict  System  re- 
quires that  Puni.shnient  by  Transportation  should  be 
resumed."  Speakers  (affirmative) — Mr.  Himes,  sch.; 
Mr.  Curran.  Negative — Mr.  Coppinger,  A.B.  ;  Mr. 
Stoney,  A.B.  Chair  was  taken  at  eight  o'clock, 
College  time. 

Royal  Dub  LIN  Society.  —  The  fifth  Evening 
Scientific  Meeting  will  be  held  to-morrow  evening. 
Chair  to  be  taken  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  precisely. 
Communications — Edward  Dillon  Mapother,  M.D. — 
On  the  Preparation  of  Flesh  Meat  as  Human  Food. 
John  Locke — On  lecent  Discoveries  in  Australia. 
For  Exhibition — A  new  Fire  Escape,  b}'  Mr.  James 
Joseph  Bromlow.  Samples  of  Embossed  Berlin  Wool 
Work,  wrought  by  a  new  method,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  John  Toohey.  The  Root  of  a  Tree  of  unusual 
length,  taken  out  of  a  water  cistern,  by  Edward 
Haughton,  M.D. 

Dublin  Athen^dm — Parliamentary  Debat- 
ing Society. — This  society  met  on  Monday  evening, 
the  9th  instant,  at  eight  o'clock.  Business — Ad- 
journed Debate  on  the  Opening  of  Stephen's  Green. 


In  excavating  recently  at  Pompeii,  a  quantity  of 
coins  and  jewels,  together  with  a  recuinbeiit  skeleton 
of  a  man  in  remarkable  preservation,  were  dis- 
covered. A  perfect  cast  of  the  latter  was  secured 
by  the  director.  Signer  Fivrelli. 

The  next  annual  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is  announced  for  the  7th  of  April  and  suc- 
ceeding days.  We  presume  that  the  additional  ac- 
commodation of  the  Slislbourne  yard  will  have  been 
acquired  against  that  time,  and  the  use  of  the  lawn 
entirely  dispensed  with. 
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[Ji  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  eilitorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  In  same ;  and  that  toe 
will  not  insert  or  notice  any  communication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confident  ially.'\ 

DUBLIN  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBWN  BUILDISR. 
Under  which  King,  Bezonian?  speak  or  die. — Shakspeare. 
Sir, — A  day  or  two  ago  I  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  in 
the  hall  of  tlie  Commercial  Buihiings,  and  turned  in 
with  some  others  to  see  the  cause  of  the  gathering. 
1  found  two  persons  at  opposite  tables,  on  each  of 
which  was  a  roll  of  paper.    Tlie  respective  "  Masters 
of  the  Rolls"  were  soliciting  the  signatures  of  the 
by-standers,  and  each,  from  time  to  time,  pointed  to 
certain  plans  hung  up  on  the  wall.    The  first  master, 
when  I  got  up  to  him,  asked  me  to  sign  a  petition 
against  the  "  Dublin  Metropolitan  Railway  Bill," 
which  was  to  disfigure  and  destroy  our  city  (and  then 
he  pointed  to  the  plans),  and  which  had  been  de- 
nounced by  all  wortliy  citizens  at  a  great  public 
meeting  convened  by  the  Lord  Mayor.    Being  some- 
what of  a  timid  man,  I  declined  to  sign  without  con- 
sideration, and  passed  on  to  the  other  table,  and  there 
I  was  solicited,  with  equal  earnestness,  to  sign  the 
petition  in  favour  of  the  same  bill,  which  was  to 
beautify  and  improve  our  city,  and  then  he,  too, 
pointed  to  the  plans,  which  were  approved  of  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  whose  names  he  men- 
tioned, and  was  to  confer  vast  advantages  on  the 
country  at  large.    Declining  in  like  manner  to  sign 
this  latter,  I  went  on  my  way  like  Othello,  "  perplexed 
in  the  extreme."    No  good  citizen,  thought  I,  will 
calmly  look  on  at  the  destruction  of  his  city.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  a  bad  citizen  who  will  not  aid 
in  what  may  improve  it.     In  this  emergency  I  de- 
termined to  investigate  the  "  pros  and  cons  "  of  the 
matter  for  myself,  and,  having  done  so,  I  think  it 
may  be  useful  to  others  in  like  case  to  state  my  views 
of  this  matter,  for  it  is  a  very  momentous  matter  for 
us  all,  and  should  be  discussed  with  temper  and  can- 
dour, so  that  we  may  not  commit  ourselves,  as  I  hear 
some  have  done,  by  signing  a  petition  under  the  ex- 
citement of  a  public  meeting,  and  upon  reflection 
changing  their  opinion  and  ordering  their  names  to 
be  withdrawn.    On  petitions  I  have  no  great  reliance 
— I  know  how  they  are  got  up.    For  public  meetings 
—  especially  when  convened,  not  for  discussion  of  a 
question,  but  avowedly  to  support  a  performed  opinion 
I  have  little  respect.    I  therefore  set  the  great  names 
in  the  one  petition  against  the  great  names  in  the 
other,  accepted  the  aiguments  used  at  the  Slansion 
House  meetingjust  for  what  they  were  intrinsically 
woith  wliere  there  was  no  one  to  answer  them,  and 
then,  seeking  such  information  as  any  citizen  could 
procure  on  the  other  side,  I  weighed  the  one  against 
the  other  till  I  found  how  the  balance  of  my  own 
judgment  inclined.    Tha  arguments  put  forward  by 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  may,  I  thiidi,  be  classed  for 
all  practical  purposes  under  the  following  heads:  — 
Ist — That  "  this  railway  will  damage  this  beautiful 
city,  whose  beauties  will  be  gone  and  perished  for 
ever."     Such,  in  the  words  ol'  the  Lord  Mavor,  is 
stated  to  be  main  olijection.    2nd — That  "  it  is  un- 
called for  by  any  public  requirements,  and  that  the 
advantages  (if  any)  would  not  counterbalarjce  the 
distigurement  of  our  cily  and  the  injury  to  traile 
which  it  would  occasion."     So  says  Mr.  Guinness. 
3rd — That  "it  is  a  proStles!  speculation  promoted  by 
English  speculators,  or,  perli.ips.  Jobbers,  for  their  own 
profit,  wlio  dare  to  lake  advantage  of  our  helpless 
state,  deprived  of  our  paternal  legi.slative  protection 
to  perpetrate  this  act  of  vandalism,"  as  Alderman 
Reynolds  proclaims.     Perhaps  the  proper  order  to 
deal  with  these  objections  would  be,  first  to  take  the 
second,  then  the  first,  and  to  dismiss  the  third  as 
meaningless  clap-trap.    However,  in  deference  to  the 
views  of  the  Lord  Mn3'or  [who  is,  of  course,  the  em- 
bodiment of  civic  wisilotn)  I  shall  begin  with  what  he 
calls  the  main  objection.    But  first  one  word  on  the 
"jobbers."    I  can  imagine  the  broad  beams  of  humour 
that  lit  up  the  alderman's  modest  visage  when  he  in- 
vented this  new  "  Irish  grievance" — when  he  described 
with  all  his  popular  eloquence  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxon  vandals  upon  our  unprotected  city,  armed  with 
pickaxes,  slioveLs,  levelling  instruments,  theodolites 
and  what-not,  carrying  bags  of  gold  to  the  tune  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money,  in  the  fashion  of  slings, 
to  knock  the  "  natives"  over  the  head  with,  to  dese- 
crate our  back  slum-i,  uproot  our  hovels,  and  sweep 
away  our  time-honoured  filth,  and  all  this  to  make 
profit  of  a  |)roHtless  speculation.    For  my  part,  I  say 
1  fear  them  not ;  let  them  come,  we  will  meet  them, 
aye,  if  they  were  to  bring  us  under  their  money  bags, 
or  even  destroy  the  alderman's  premises  in  Fleet-st. 


with  a  thunderbolt  of  bullion.  And  now  for  the  main 
objection — the  disfigurement  of  our  city.  Sir,  I  con- 
fess this  tjuestion  touched  me  to  the  quick — my  pride 
tO(dt  the  alarm,  for  I  am  proud  and  jealous  of  my 
native  city.  She  has  a  noble  park,  fine  squares,  a 
bank  witli  glorious  memories  hanging  around  it,  a 
college  ornate  in  its  structure  and  venerated  by  our 
nation  ;  our  Custom-house,  too,  is  not  bad,  though 
we  rarely  get  more  than  a  far  off'  peep  at  it  as  we 
cross  Cai'lisle-bridge,  or  walk  up  the  quays;  and  our 
Town  hall  would  look  well  if  it  was  in  any  place 
where  it  could  be  advantageously  seen.  S  mie  good 
streets,  too,  we  have  so  far  as  spaciousness,  such  as 
SacWville-street,  Dame-street,  and  Westmoreland-st. 
As  I  read  the  oratorical  description  of  the  course  of 
the  railway,  1  felt  thankful  that  it  cut  up  no  square, 
nor  meddled  with  the  College,  but  I  did  feel  my  soul 
stirred  when  I  learned  that  it  was  to  "  cut  through 
the  former  Hnuse  of  Commons,"  and  I  felt  myself 
"  blushing,"  like  the  ghosts  of  Flood,  Curran,  Grattan, 
and  the  other  patriots  whom  the  alderman  had  evoked 
from  their  graves  to  witness  this  act  of  vandalism. 
My  mind,  however,  was  soon  relieved  from  this  fear 
by  finding  that  the  Vandals  (scared,  probabl}',  by  the 
spectre  of  our  Irish  parliament)  did  not  mean  to  touch 
the  sacred  |)recincts,  so  I  turned  to  consider  the  dis- 
figurement of  our  streets.  Notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  the  engineei's  plan  (which,  by  the  way,  I 
accept  with  camion),  the  elegant  bridge  be  propuses 
to  throw  accross  Westmoreland-street,  aiul  the  very 
artistic  manner  in  which  he  masks  the  passage  of  the 
railway  through  the  handsome  Lombardic  structui'es 
at  either  side  of  the  street,  I  do  feel  that  the  beauty 
of  tlie  street  itself  will  be  injured  and  the  view  im- 
paired. The  same  may  be  said  of  D'Olier-street,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  neither  of  those  streets  f./rm  a 
direct  line  with  Sackville  street,  and  that  consequently 
the  view  is  but  a  limited  one.  I  do  not  think  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  our  city  will  say  that  from  West- 
moreland-slieet  to  King's-bridge  there  is  any  beauty 
to  be  spoiled  along  the  proposed  line  save  Parliament- 
street,  which,  no  doubt,  will  suffer,  but  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  Westmoreland-street.  A  bridge  crossing 
the  river  to  the  west  of  Carlisle-bridge,  and  certainly 
not  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  scene  completes,  I 
think,  the  amount  of  disfigui'ement  proposed  to  be 
perpetrated  by  the  Vandals.  And  now  what  are  we 
to  gain  for  this  loss?  the  expenditure  of  over  half  a 
million  of  money  in  our  city — all,  too,  drawn  from 
the  Saxon — a  sweeping  away  of  some  of  the  worst 
()ortions  of  the  town,  thus  improving  its  sanitary  con- 
dition ;  and  a  splendid  series  of  architectural  bnildiui^s 
— hotel,  colonade,  and  railway  olfices  replacing  the 
miserable  shops  and  sheds  which,  for  the  most  part, 
disfigure  the  quay  from  Price's-lane  to  Eustace-street. 
Sir,  when  "  1  look  on  this  picture  and  on  this"  I  feel 
that,  upon  the  whole,  our  city  will,  in  point  of  beauty 
and  health,  gain,  at  all  events  as  much  as  it  will  lose, 
and  so  we  may  eliminate  objection  No.  1  from  our 
consideration.  I  feel  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
long  upon  your  space,  and  will  refer  the  consideration 
of  the  really  most  important  question  to  my  next 
communication. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Civis. 


INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 

Sir, — I  have  been  pressed  by  recent  occurrences 
to  the  desire  of  seeking  some  suitable  mode  of  ex- 
pression for  a  very  few  ideas  on  the  relations  of  In- 
vention and  Discovery  to  progress,  and  as  the 
valuable  production  which  you  so  ably  edit  seems 
to  he  the  most  likely  medium  to  me  available  for 
hringinir  my  views  before  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  their  soundness,  I  have  to  request  the 
favour  of  a  corner  in  your  next  publication  for  this 
short  letter. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  sufficient  care  is  but  seldom 
taken  to  apportion  to  concurrentevents,  and  superior 
genius  respectively,  what  of  right  belongs  to  each 
of  the  causes  to  which  the  advent  of  invention  or 
the  adoption  of  discovery  are  to  be  attributed.  It 
seems  as  if  so  soon  as  any  one  becomes  an  inventor 
or  discoverer  he  is  supposed  to  he  the  origin,  the 
bringer  forth,  and  the  finisher  of  that  of  which  sub- 
sequent events  often  prove  he  is  only  the  instru- 
ment to  announce. 

Nor  do  I  observe  a  general,  if  any  regard  at  all, 
paid  to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  advent  of  a 
discovery  is  fixed  to  suit  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  to  give  to  whom  new  opportunities,  and  to 
lay  on  whom  new  responsibilities  it  is  sent. 

The  practical  result  of  these  errors  account  for 
many  painful  consetjuences  to  both  patentees  and 
patrons,  in  respect  to  many  most  valuable  inventions 
which,  being  treated  as  respects  their  origin  as 
inirai-les,  and  as  regards  their  use  as  panaceal,  fail 
to  elicit  that  attention  of  a  practical  kind,  or  to 
evoke  that  industry  in  carrying  thetn  out,  which 
are  indispensable  to  their  proper  employment  in  aid 
of  progress. 

No  country  has  gained  more  by  invention,  or 
profited  so  muck  by  discovery,  as  England.  Nor 


is  it  unworthy  of  remark  that  her  inventors  and  ilis- 
coverers  have  been  mostly  practical  men,  and  that 
their  field  of  operation  has  been  generally  in  ma- 
terials formerly  neglected,  and  their  aim  ahnost 
utnversally  at  improving  some  existiiig  operation, 
or  ameliorating  modus  operandi  in  some  branch  of 
home  industry.  Ireland  has  been  so  careless  in 
these  matters  as  not  even  to  take  advantage  of  any 
of  her  passing  opportunities.  Hence  with  men  of 
natural  genius  in  every  part  of  the  comitry,  and 
materials  suited  for  all  kinds  of  nninufacturing,and 
a  position  highly  eligible  for  commerce,  she  is  this 
day,  as  compared  with  her  more  practical  sisters  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  far  behind  the  age  of  progress. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  most  of 
her  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  neglected 
state  of  her  ports  and  harbours,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  fact  that  Irish  soils  are  still  much  neglected, 
whilst  in  fisheries,  minerals,  water  powers,  and 
many  other  materials,  the  country's  resources  are 
most  wholly  undeveloped. 

But  a  new  epoch  with  renewed  opportunities  has 
lately  dawned  on  Ireland.  The  effects  of  the  cotton 
crisis,  sad  as  they  hnve  been,  and  still  are  elsewhere, 
have  been  made  the  occasion  of  opening  up  new 
prospects  for  this  country.  Therefore  the  advent 
of  a  new  process  for  the  treatment  of  seaweed, 
whose  operation  implies  a  demand  for  fish,  at  once 
calls  forth  that  activity  under  which  England  and 
Scotland  made  so  much  greater  progress  with  fewer 
natural  advantages  than  made  in  Ireland  has  been 
(because  of  her  people's  indolence)  with  her  much 
more  material  wealth. 

At  whatever  time  in  the  history  of  his  country 
Mr.  J.  S.  M'Ardle  had  he -n  endoweil  with  that 
yearning  desire  under  which  he  searched  out  ami 
found  the  way  to  extract,  at  a  cost  compatible  with 
commercial  profits,  the  400  or  oOO  per  cent  additional 
iodine  to  he  had  from  sea  weed  ;  he  would  have 
ranked  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  been  entitled  to  a 
niche  anmngst  those  who  have  been  charged  with 
the  mission  of  doing  good  in  his  generation.  But 
coming  at  such  a  time,  and  working  upon  such  a 
material,  he  rises  on  merit  to  that  position  to  which 
the  common  consent  of  men  have  raised  Watt, 
Crompton,  Pallisy,  and  others  who,  like  M'Ardle, 
have  laid  hold  of  a  fact  and  ceased  not  till  it  was 
made  to  serve  the  interests  of  progress.  M'Ardle's 
discovery  and  his  invention  by  which  it  is  applied, 
are  now  a  patented  process,  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  commercial  com  pan}',  but  are  therefore  all  the 
more  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  sacred  trust  by  every  member  of  so- 
ciety. Millions  of  tons  of  seaweed  are  annually 
cast  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  as  much  of  this  as  can 
he  utilistd  will,  be  subjected  to  the  operations  of 
M'Ardle's  patent,  and  these  will  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction into  Ireland  of  several  cheiuical  works  now 
known  oidy  in  Scotland  or  England,  as  well  as  of 
fish-curing  establishments  as  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  the  process. 

All  these  mean  the  circulation  of  money  by  the 
employment  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  which 
would  lead  to  improvements  in  the  culinary  and 
toilet  departments  of  households,  which,  as  Ireland 
is  at  present,  forcibly  suggests  such  improved  dwell- 
ings, as  could  exist  hut  a  short  time  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  sewerage,  and  all  but  common  disre- 
gard of  saintary  reforms.  Apart  from  the  primary 
consideration  of  ofiTering  good  dividends  for  the  re- 
quisite capital  to  work  the  business,  these  secon- 
dary considerations  presented  above  ought  to  enforce 
a  strict  and  general  attention  of  the  M'Ardle 
patent,  not  only  on  every  Irishman  (because  he 
must  first  be  benefitted),  but  also  on  all  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  because  its  effects  will  take  root  and 
grow,  so  as  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  commercial 
world. 

If  you  should  consider  these  statements  worthy 
of  your  space,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  in  print 
in  the  Dublin  Buildeh;  if  not,  pray  accept  this 
contribution  to  your  waste-paper  basket,  and  for- 
give me  the  trespass  on  your  time  and  patience  in 
asking  you  to  read  it  Yours  truly, 

W.  Glenny  Crory. 

1 2th  March,  1863. 

P.S. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Ap- 
john's  report  on  the  M'Ardle  process  :  — 

"  These  facts  conduct  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
M'Ardle  can,  by  his  peculiar  process,  prepare  an 
ash  from  seaweed,  wliich  will  yield  over  three  times 
the  maximum  amount  of  iodine  at  present  obtained, 
and  five  times  the  average  quantity  got  from  com- 
mon kelp.  Such  being  the  case,  and,  assuming 
that  his  process  can  be  conducted  with  economy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  fallen  on  a  disco- 
very of  considerable  importance,  and  that  his  me- 
thod of  converting  seaweed  into  ash,  containing  all 
its  valuable  saline  constituents,  caimot  fail  eventu- 
ally of  being  substituted  for  that  at  present  in  uee. 
— James  Afjohn." 
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NEW  PATENTS. 

Letters  Patent,  vvliich  have  passed  the  Great  Soal 
since  the  13th  February,  18G3.  Byrne  and  Lam- 
bert, Agents;  OiKce  lor  Patents,  4,  Lower  Ormond- 
quay,  Dublin. 

sr.  J.  Haines,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
flrivinf;  bunds  or  straps  " 

K.  H.  Le  Franc,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
casl^s." 

Frederick  C.  Balsewell,  for  "Improvements  in  tire-places 
and  stoves.'' 

Wra.  Carwood,  Wm.  Hoag,  and  Charles  Colwell,  for  "Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  propelling  slilps  and  otlier 
vessels." 

William  Clark,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing li£;ht  and  heat,  and  in  apparatus  for  the  same  " 

James  Walker,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
kelp,  and  in  tlie  manufacture  of  products  therefrom." 

H.  R.  Fanshawe.  for  '■  Improvements  in  the  mode  and 
means  used  in  fishing  in  seas,  rivers,  and  other  waters." 

Wm  Huband,  for  "  Improvements  in  water  valves." 

Charles  Chinnock,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  construction 
of  axle  boxes." 

Wm.  E.  Newton,  for  "  An  improved  method  of  firing  or 
discharging  cannon  and  other  firearms,  apart  of  which  inven- 
tion is  applicable  generally  to  the  firing  of  cl'.arges  of  powder.'. 

List  of  Letters  Patent  which  passed  the  Great  Seal 
since  the  27th  February,  18G3. 

William  H.  Atkinson,  for  ■'  Improvements  in  studs  or  fasten- 
ings adapted  to  holding  together  parts  ofshirt-fronts,wi  istbauds. 
c.  ll.u's,  gloves,  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

S'ephen  Flexen  for  ■' Improvements  in  apparatus  for  venti- 
lating railway  and  other  carriages." 

H.  W.  Hart,  for  "  Iniprovenienls  in  Argand  and  otlier 
burners." 

F.  I).  Aitingstall,  for  "Improvements  in  balances." 

J.  Henry  Johnson,  for  "  Improvements  in  gas-burners." 

James  Lowe,  lor  "An  hni-roved  construction  of  pr.opeller." 

James  Tange,  fur  "  hnprovements  in,  or  additions  to  certain 
kinds  of  pulleys  for  raising  iieavy  weights." 

Wm.  A.  Munn,  for  "  An  improved  apparatus  for  capping, 
lonfUng,  and  closing  cartridges  ior  breach-loading  fire-ai'ms  " 

L.  C  Hoyan,  lor  "An  improved  portable  appiuatus  for 
marking  tinie." 

M.  A.  F.  Mennons,  for  "  Improvements  in  self-inking  hand- 
stamps." 

A  copy  of  the  specifloation  of  any  patent,  describ- 
ing; the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  can  be  had  at  the  office  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding'  five  shilling.s. 


An  addition,  comprising  Infirmary  -  Assistants 
aiartmeiits,  &c.,  have  been  lat<?ly  built,  and  some 
alteraticms  made  at  the  Abbey  schools,  Tipperary,  for 
the  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools.  Sir. 
Sandham  Synies  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Scanlon,  of  Briiff,  the  builder. 

A  positive  evidence  of  improvement  in  some  of 
onr  streets — not  leading  business  thoroughfares — is 
being  pre.sented  by  various  works  at  present  in  pro- 
gre.ss,  comprising  either  the  total  re-erection  of  pre- 
mises or  their  partial  removal  and  better  adaptation 
to  required  purposes.  To  the  north  side  of  the  city 
this  observation  especially  applies.  In  Henry,  Mary, 
Capel,  Britain,  North  King,  &c.,  streets,  old  tottering 
houses  have  been  replaced  by  others,  mostly  of  plain 
character  architectuall}',  but  generally  speaking  of 
permanent  and  substantial  construction,  showing 
neatly  designad  ground  floor  fronts  and  tidily  wigged 
or  cemented  superstructures.  Of  this  latter  class  we 
may  particularise  a  range  of  five  houses  just  completed 
by  Henry  Lindsay,  Esq.  (son  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kildare),  in  New  Lisburn-street,  adjoining  the  Linen 
Hall,  which  from  various  unhappy  modern  events  has 
been  transformed  from  an  emporium  of  local  commerce 
into  an  auxiliary  militarj'  barrack.  The  houses  in 
question  are  three  storeys  high,  that  at  the  corner  of 
Church-street — in  wliich  also  are  two  others  of  similar 
character,  but  smaller,  are  to  be  erected  by  same 
proprietor — being  double,  and  admiiably  situated  for 
a  licensed  establishment;  and  all  having  a  neat  range 
of  .shops  below  and  compo-plastered  fionts  above. 
The  general  aspect  of  this  range,  although  by  no 
means  architecturally  pretensions,  contrasts  very 
favourably  with  the  (3'  lapidated  cabins  that  Ibrnierly 
occupied  the  site,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  it  re- 
presents in  round  numbi'rs  an  outlay  of  £2,000  or 
more.  We  doubt  not  that  from  their  proximity  to 
the  new  Smithlield  market  now  being  formed,  as  well 
as  their  convenient  and  generally  suitable  arrange- 
ments, these  houses  will  find  ready  occupants  (indeed 
some  of  them  are  already  occupied  though  barely 
tenautable)  ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  enterpi  ising  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Lindsay  followed  by  some  of  the  ad- 
joining landlords,  and  perhaps  extended  by  himself  to 
other  localities  wherein  he  is  possessed  of  property. 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  of  77,  Marlboro'-street  (who,  we  un- 
derstand, has  been  for  many  years  engaged  by  the 
present  owner  and  members  of  his  family  in  improving 
the  estate),  was  the  contractor. 

Additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  District  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Maryborough,  according  to  plans  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Butler,  architect.  Tenders  are  invited  till 
3Uth  instant. 

Amonst  the  many  architectural  improvements 
noticeable  in  the  city,  the  new  leather  warehouse  of 


Messrs.  Pirn,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  in  William-street, 
is  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  commendation.  The 
enterprise  for  which  this  firm  is  remarkable  has 
eiuihled  them  to  resuscitate  a  business  in  Ireland 
which  was  very  much  permitted  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Eii'jlish  speculators.  The  splendid  ware- 
house erected  by  Pim,  Brothers,  and  Company,  to 
further  the  interests  of  a  home  trade,  reflects  credit 
on  their  judgment  and  national  spirit.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  plain  sensible  character  of  its 
desiifn  and  solidity  of  construction. 

New  Turkish  baths  for  the  use  of  the  industrial 
classes  have  been  opened  in  Cork  by  Dr.  Barter. 
They  are  situate  in  Maylor-street,  and  comprise  a 
complete  set  of  apartments,  viz.,  a  frigidarium, 
tepidarium,  and  calidarium,  each  one  of  which,  but 
especially  the  cooling  room,  is  very  comfortably 
fitted  up.  In  the  frigidarium  are  erected  separate 
dressing  stalls,  one  of  which  tlie  bather  can  use,  and 
thus  he  screened  from  any  other  persons  wlio  may 
be  in  the  apartment.  The  tepidarium  and  calidarium 
are  to  the  rere  of  this,  and  have  each  low  benches 
running  along  their  sides  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  bathers,  who  can  either  sit  or  lie  down  upon 
them.  The  calidarium  occupies  about  three-fourths 
of  the  space  allotted  to  the  two  apartments, and  has 
two  ante-chambers  off  it,  where,  after  undergoing 
the  sweating  process,  the  bather  retires  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  baih  i? 
placed  the  stove.  Ventilalion  is  obtained  through 
three  stained  glass  windows  placed  in  the  northern 
wall,  fronting  the  tepidarium ;  and  over  the  entrance 
to  the  bath  a  very  handsome  window  of  a  similar 
description  is  placed. 


^istclfimeous. 

Brick  AncHiTECTUitE. — Modern  houses  in  London 
have  generally  such  narrow  fronts,  and  are  so  cut  up 
by  Windows  which  facilitate  the  breaking  up  into 
small  parts  and  frequent  accentuation,  that  the  small 
dimensions  of  bricks  cease  to  be  so  objectionable  as 
tliey  would  be  in  other  cities,  where  fronts  are  wider 
and  higher,  and  where  there  are  no  more  windows 
than  are  required  to  admit  sufficient  light,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  heat.  It  has  been  found  in  Paris  that  the 
ordinary  modes  of  producing  architectural  expressions 
ill  structures  lining  thoroughfiires,  are  ineffective,  and 
French  architects  have  abandoned  them  for  flat  sur- 
face decorations  and  shallow  sunken  ornaments.  We 
may  also  see  here  that  a  stjdobate  pierced  with  .shop 
windows  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  surface,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  an  order,  which  extends 
through  two  or  three  storeys,  to  support  an  entabla- 
ture for  no  other  purpose  than  to  screen  the  attic,  are 
not  indicative  of  constructional  necessity,  nor  produc- 
tive of  artistic  effects.  Now,  with  bricks,  very  excel- 
lent artistic  results  may  be  produced  without  violating 
constructiimal  truth  ;  and  the  constructional  features 
can  be  indicated  either  by  coloured  bricks  or  by  pro- 
jections, though  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  any 
great  amount  of  chiaroscuro.  Moulded  bricks  will 
atford  a  means  of  suitable  ornamentation,  and  may  be 
legitimately  resorted  to,  notwitlistaudiiig  the  interdic- 
tion laid  on  the  use  of  machine-made  ornaments  by 
a  certain  .school  Building  News, 

SuBsriTUTK  FOR  Gas. — A  novel  Continental  in- 
vention is  making  a  noise  at  present.  Here,  people 
have  never  become  reconciled  to  gas.  The  streets  and 
shops  are  everywhere  lighted  with  it;  but  in  private 
dwelling-houses,  the  trouble  of  watching  meters  and 
watering  lustres,  the  smells  produced  by  occasional 
escapes,  and  above  all,  the  dread  of  an  explosion, 
have  perpetuated  the  use  of  old-fasliioned  candles  and 
lamps  to  an  extent  which  v/as,  till  recently,  quite 
startling  to  visitors  from  the  North.  Moveable  pipes 
of  gutta-percha  were  never  found  to  work,  and  por- 
table gas-holders,  recently  employed  with  much 
success  on  the  Underground  Railway,  could  only  be 
used  where  a  locomotive  was  at  hand  to  drag  them 
from  place  to  place.  The  new  invention  is  said  to  be 
free  from  all  the  objections  made  by  the  Londoners 
to  gas.  The  light  is  supplied  by  passing  a  current  of 
atmospheric  air  through  a  fluid  which  the  French  in- 
ventor, M.  Mongruel,  has  named  "  photogene."  In 
a  house  where  there  is  gas,  every  closet  and  cupboard, 
the  Londoners  say,  may  at  any  moment  become  as 
dangerous  as  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  There  is  no 
such  risk,  it  appears,  wilh  the  "  photogene."  Should 
it  escape  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapor,  it  will  gather 
in  little  beads  like  dew  on  the  furniture  and  walls, 
which  will  not  burn  more  readily  than  similar  globules 
of  oil.  The  saving  in  expense  is  something  wonderful, 
and  has  already  insured  its  extensive  adoption  in 
France.  So  society  moves  on;  "the  liberal  man," 
as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  "  devises  liberal  things." — 
Inverness  Courier. 

TiMBEK  At  Messrs.  William  Kelly  and  Co.'s 

public  sale  oi^  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  there  was  a 
very  numerous  and  highly  respectable  attendance. 
'  The  demand  was  good.    A  large  cargo  by  the  States- 


man, from  St.  John's,  just  discharged,  consisting  of 
over  320  Petersburg  standard,  having  been  entirely 
cleared  otf  without  difficulty,  as  well  as  some  old 
balances  of  previous  importations.  For  red  deals  tha 
demand  was  confined  to  a  few  large  contractors,  but 
the  Liuantity  disposed  of  was,  however,  more  than  at 
the  last  public  sale  of  this  firm.  For  pine  and  memel 
timber  the  demand  was  not  so  brisk,  and  only  two 
lots  were  brought  forward,  as  sales  would  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  the  rates  offered. 

29,496  Pieces  of  SI.  John's  spruce  deals  and  battens,  at  £1 J 
Ss  to  £14  lOs.  per  I'iO  pieces,  of  12  feet  9x3. 
2,367  Pieces  of  scantling  and  mixed  qualities,  at  from  £12  to 

£14  5s  per  120  pieces  of  12  feet  9x3. 
3,198  Pieces  of  red  deals  and  plank,  at  from  £20  to  £21  per 
120  pieces  of  12  feet  9x3. 
120  Pieces  Sundswall  timber,  at  60s.  per  ton. 
15  Pieces  Danlzic  timber,  at  62s.  6d.  per  ton. 
10  Pieces  St.  John's  pine  timber,  at  60s  per  ton. 
20  Pieces  memel  timber,  at  67s.  6d.  per  ton. 

Imported  per  Sunderland,  from  St.  John's,  N.S., 
14,409  deals,  3,000  laths,  8  cords  lathwood. 

The  DuBLiM  Co-operative  Society  (limited) 
held  its  first  soiree,  in  the  large  saloon,  63,  Grafton- 
street,  on  last  Wednesday  evening  week.  Mr.  James 
Haye.s,  C.E.,  was  called  to  the  chair.  After  stating  the 
origin  and  object  of  the  society,  which  are  the  supplying 
of  good  and  pure  food  at  a  fair  price  to  the  working 
classes,  the  chairman  gave  a  detail  of  the  progress  of 
similar  societies  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  they  had  on  the  morals  and  social 
habits  of  their  membeis.  He  mentioned  that  the 
movement  was  highly  approved  of  by  Lords  Brougham 
and  Stanley,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Messrs.  Cobdea 
and  Bright,  and  many  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  social  science,  and  he  concluded  by  re- 
peating Hannah  More's  beautiful  lines  on  "The  Bun- 
dle of  Sticks,"  as  illustrated  by  the  old  man  and  his 
children.  Mr.  Thorn  advocated  the  power  of  co- 
operation, as  exhibited  by  the  wealthy  portion  of 
society,  and  the  upper  classes  in  general,  in  their  clubs 
and  similar  a.ssociations,  and  showed  the  good  effects 
that  co-operative  societies  have  upon  their  members. 
Mr.  Wm.  Pare,  C.E.,  the  proprietor  of  the  Seville  Iroi 
Works,  in  coming  forward  stated  the  pleasure  he  felt 
in  everything  that  had  a  tendency  to  benefit  the 
woi'king  classes,  and  said  —  "I  stand  before  you,  like 
an  old  war  horse  snorting  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
to  enter  into  the  ranks  again,  as  it  is  35  years  since  I 
fir,st  took  an  interest  in  co-operative  societies.''  Mr. 
Pare  in  a  lengthened  address,  showed  the  beneficial 
effects  of  similar  societies  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  said  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  composition  of 
Irishmen  that  would  prevent  them,  any  more  than 
Englishmen  or  Scotchmen,  from  co-operating  together 
for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Tub  Gueat  Eastern. — The  repairs  of  the  Great 
Eastern  are  now  being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  it 
is  expected  that  she  will  be  floated  off  the  temporary 
gridiron,  at  New  Ferry,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the 
Mersey,  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  So  soon  as  the 
ship  is  floated  she  will  at  once  commence  to  take  in 
cargo,  and  will  leave  Liverpool  for  New  York  on 
Saturday,  the  2l3t  instant,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tian  Walter  Paton.  The  ship  will  return  from  New 
York  on  April  25,  and  sail  again  from  the  Mersey,  on 
the  19th  May.  The  vessel  will  be  permanently  placed 
in  the  trade  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  A.  (Scarcely  prudent  now;  hope  you  will  forego  request). 
— .J.  P.  B.  (attended  to). — S.  S.  (do.). — Sukvetor  (Lyons's 
Price  Book  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  supplied 
when  complete,  but  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  fix  the  precise 
date  for  its  publication). — P..  P.  (the  foregoing  answer  applies 
to  you  likewise). — J.  T.,  London  (we  cannot  make  an  excep- 
tion in  your  case)  — Inthnoing  Membfk  (All  the  informa- 
tion we  can  give  you  respecting  revived  institute  is  in  present 
number).— JuvENis  (not  admissible;  MSS.  returned). — L.  F. 
(thanks). — M.  U.  D.  (no  answer  yet). — Caupenti.r  (you  can 
get  the  infoi'mation  you  require  by  consulting  either  Nicholson 
or  Fredgold,  which  iu  some  forms  are  not  so  "  inaccessible"  as 
you  say). 


Notice  to  Publishkhs  and  Aijthors.  —Books  for  review  in 
the  Dublin  Builder  should  bo  sent  direct  (and  free)  to  the 
Editor's  residence,  26,  Lower  Gardiner-street. 

Communications  respecting  Atlfertisements,  Subscriptions,  ie., 
should  bs  addressed  to  "  The  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Builder, 
42,  JIaebot-street.     All  others  to  the  Editor,  26,  LowsB 

G  AKDINER-STRKET. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Loioer  Gardiner-sireet, 
Dublin,  Architect,  has  been  appointed  Agent  for 
Ireland  fur  Messrs.  Clarlt  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln's- Inn-fields,  London,  tlie  eminent  paten- 
tees and  mnnufacturers  of  revolving  shutters,  brass 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  S^c,  ^'O.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  newest  patent,  tohich  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  ( all  gearing  being  dispejised 
with),  may  be  seen,  and  price-books  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office.  Mr.  Lyons  also  holds  commis- 
sions for  supply  of  Caen,  Glasgow,  Bath,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  Welsh  building  stones. 
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ENGLISH  FARMERIES  AND  COTTAGES. 

MT  is  pleasant  to  view  the  many  architectural 
beauties  dotting  an  agricultural  district,  when 
such  beauties  can  be  insured  free  from  pecu- 
liarities unprepossessing  sometimes  disfiguring  them 
It  may  be  to  a  certain  class  of  poetical  antiquarians 
delightful  to  contemplate  a  thatched  cottage  and  a 
stray  barn  after  sunset  on  a  summer's  evening,  or  to 
blend  the  Gainsborough  and  Stanfield  school  with  the 
lealcy,  cold,  and  uncomfortable ;  but  we  may  refer  to 
the  farmer  or  husbandman,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, whetlier  his  "secluded  cot"  is  not  better  with 
a  good  tiled  or  slated  roof,  his  homestead  and  his 
premises  well  arranged,  so  as  to  save  somewhat  of  his 
hard-earned,  frugally-spent  capital,  than  dwelling 
most  poetically  (?)  in  an  old  and  flimsy  tenement  be- 
neath a  by  no  means  genial  climate.  We  wish  we 
could  see  the  whole  of  Ireland  dotted  by  the  comfort- 
able and  pretty  habitations  fast  covering  the  agricul- 
tural south  of  England,  which  misgovernment  and 
other  causes  have  contributed  to  prevent  her  as  yet 
accomplishing;  but  a  few  years  will  show  that  her 
inhabitants  are  not  insensible  to  her  productive  soil, 
and  that  they  can  provide  for  her  husbandmen,  who, 
when  properly  encouraged,  are  not  slow  to  perceive 
it,  and  repay  such  encouragement  with  a  sincerity  and 
earnestness  not  possessed  by  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  to  an  equal  degree.  Having  passed 
through  the  troubles  of  famine  and  political  misrule, 
she  has  but  to  put  forth  her  strength,  and  prove  that 
her  Australian  and  Canadian  children  are  but  "  chips 
of  the  old  block,"  and  the  "  old  block  "  itself  remains 
as  sound  as  ever. 

In  passing  recently  through  the  sonthern  and  wes- 
tern districts  of  England,  we  were  struck  with  the 
symmetry  and  regularity  of  arrangement  of  many  of 
their  farm  premises.  We  must  give  higli  farming 
the  credit  of  the  impetus  first  given.  The  necessity 
in  such  a  system  of  buildings  suitable  for  the  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  gave  rise  to  new  ones,  and  this  being 
■what  we  may  call  the  revolutionary  architectural  era 
of  1862-63,  ideas  were  called  in  to  aid  in  producing 
economy  and  elegance,  startling  the  cobwebs  from  the 
corners,  and  rousing  Mr.  Clodliopper  from  the  lethargy 
of — we  may  almost  say — ages.  It  seoiuad  till  then 
to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  farmer  to  pave 
his  floors  with  boulders,  sleep  in  a  drafty  room,  and 
stow  his  money  away  in  the  bed-sacking  (if  he  had 
any),  and,  as  usual  in  such  ca  es,  grumble  enough  for 
a  whole  parish.  But  affairs  have  greatly  altered  ; 
metropolitan  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  masons,  let 
loose  through  the  country,  have  ripped  off  the  weather 
boarding,  the  thatch,  and  bad  work,  and  with  the 
aid  of  that  ever  active  member  of  society — the  arclii- 
tect — raised  charming  litlle  villas,  well  drained,  well 
ventilated,  and,  in  all  respects,  fitted  to  comfort  and 
charm,  whilst  their  uses  are  manifold  and  various. 
The  Gothic  style  seems  jnost  in  vogue,  as  being  that 
which  prevails  in  our  public  edifices,  likewise  private 
villas.  But  we  much  question  the  desirability  of  such 
a  style  for  the  purpose.  It  looks  well,  and  combines 
well  with  our  climate  and  geographical  peculiarities, 
but  we  doubt  whether  it  aflfords  the  same  amount  of 
convenience  as  the  modern  English  style,  which  we 
may  call  Italian,  had  we  not  made  it  our  own  long 
ago.  Nor  can  it  be  done  so  cheaply,  except  by  sacri- 
ficing strength  and  quality  of  material.  Leaving  the 
extra  labour  entailed  upon  the  architect  out  of  the 
question,  as  his  commission  of  five  per  cent,  covers  all 
this,  we  must  look  at  the  quantity  of  material  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  effect  externally,  and  the  extra 
time  consumed  by  unskilled  hands  in  this  style,  which 
admits  of  so  many  varieties  in  disposition  of  design, 
and  therefore  every  time  is  nearly  new  to  the  work- 
man. In  small  buildings  of  this  character  the  differ- 
ence may  not  be  felt,  but  in  those  of  farms  running 
from  150  to  400  acres,  it  most  be  felt.    A  quantity 


of  room  is  sacrificed  again  in  a  Gothic  farmery,  which 
may  be  saved  in  one  of  Anglo-Italian  construction, 
where  every  particle  of  area  covered  is  actually 
working  area,  and  a  number  of  angles  do  not  interfere 
with  an  easy  and  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
building.  We  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  modifi- 
cations of  this,  and  that  a  Gothic  elevation  may  not  be 
arranged  to  an  Anglo-Italian  plan,  but  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  difficult  and  uncommon,  and  does  not 
harmonise  when  done ;  and  however  trivial  a  little 
sacrifice  of  harmony  may  appear  to  a  country  squire 
or  the  farmer,  the  architect  cannot  ofiend  his  own  eye 
and  taste  by  toadyism  always,  even  to  a  healthy  and 
influential  client. 

The  artist,  the  author,  and  the  sculptor  have  free 
scope  of  treatment  of  their  respective  themes,  the 
architect  is  crippled  and  thwarted,  and  really  becomes 
but  the  mere  victim  of  ^  s  d's  ;  but  he  must  be  guided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  experience  of  those  who 
instinctively,  we  may  say,  are  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  the  premises  ;  but  as  regards  style  and 
site,  he  must  be  led  only  by  his  superior  judgment. 
To  build  farmeries  properly  requires  almost  an  ex- 
clusive apprenticeship  ;  to  economise  space,  working 
expenses,  &c.,  requires  an  acquaintance  with  farming 
generally,  but  to  build  handsomely  and  substantially, 
and  to  lay  out  the  money  for  that  purpose  to  the 
best  advantage,  is  known  only  to  the  designer  and 
estimator. 

In  the  agricultural  districts  of  Essex  and  Kent, 
where  stanchions  are  required,  iron  is  generally  used 
instead  of  timber,  and  this  on  stone  footings;  concrete 
is  largely  employed,  and  great  care  taken  to  prevent  any 
sinking  in  marshy  situations,  or  damp  arising.  Tiled 
roofs  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  slated  ones,  but  the 
sooner  the  varigated  system  at  present  in  vogue  for 
brick  elevations  is  dispensed  with,  the  better  for  the 
appearance  of  such  elevations  in  ten  or  twenty  years 
to  come.  Effect  derivable  from  colours,  in  lieu  of 
projection,  will  prove  an  utter  failure  and  complete 
deception.  In  the  homesteads  and  yards  oak  is  much 
used,  where  it  can  be  had,  and  altogether  a  better 
description  of  workmanship  prevails.  Where  oak 
cannot  be  had,  elm  is  substituted.  The  old  stone 
dwarf  coluTnns  for  hay  and  corn  ricks  have  given 
place  to  iron  ones.  Weatlier-boarded  and  thatched 
barns  are  replaced  by  good  brickwork  and  slates, 
lixceptions  to  good  material  occur  where  proprietors, 
for  the  sake  of  a  false  economy,  use  up  the  old  with 
the  new,  which  is  no  gain,  for  the  old  is  soon  rotten 
after  complete  exposure  to  the  air,  and  being  shaken 
in  removal,  this  especially  in  cases  where  old  timber 
[s  re-used.  In  Gothic  structures  the  eave  boarding  is 
certainly  ornamental,  but  very  liable  to  be  warped 
and  cracked  br  exposure  to  heat  and  rain  alternately. 
But  in  spite  of  these  trifling  objections  we  must  ad- 
mire the  change  that  has  effected  so  much  for  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  in  return,  as  it  were,  for  the 
momentary  distress  causeil  by  the  introduction  of  free 
trade,  those  benefiting  by  the  same — viz.,  the  city 
artizans,  by  their  agitation,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  healthy  and  convenient  lodging-houses, 
which  has  again  e.xtended  an  influence  to  the  agricul- 
tural labouring  classes  in  the  shape  of  comfortable 
and  wholesome  cottage  dwellings. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  wealthy 
farmer  and  the  poor  labourer,  but  the  principle  of 
health  and  comfort  exists  alike  for  both,  and  how 
much  do  they  influence  the  morality  of  the  husband 
and  father  I 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  we  repeat,  when 
the  whole  of  the  agricultural  part  of  Ireland  will  be 
dotted  over  with  pleasant-looking  well-to-do  families 
in  good-and-good  looking  farmeries  and  cottages. 


THE  WORKERS'  LEISURE  HOURS. 

That  nature  requires  more  regimen  and  less  physic, 
is  a  rule  applicable  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  bodily 
complaints  called  "  diseases,"  and  happily  for  man- 
kind, many  doctors  have  at  last  found  out  its  truth. 
But  there  is  an  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
the  mind,  which  is,  as  yet,  only  partially  recognised 
by  philanthropists.  We  are  generally  too  much  in- 
clined to  .prescribe  "physic"  for  ailments,  when 
in  truth  what  is  wanting  is  not  so  much  a  medicinal 
remedy,  as  a  better  and  healthier  modB  of  daily  life, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  instincts  and  demands  of 


nature,  than  that  to  which  circumstances  have 
hitherto  directed  them. 

As  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  ordinary  occu- 
pations and  amusements  frequently  present  impedi- 
ments to  the  operation  of  beneficial  influences  de- 
rivable from  good  scholastic  training,  bo  is  it  with 
adults  in  their  respective  pursuits  of  life,  who  ex- 
perience counteracting  contaminations  in  the  society 
they  mix  in,  and  in  their  recreative  associations 
during  "  leisure  hours,"  to  those  imbibed  during  the 
hours  of  toil,  in  which  industry — the  antidote  of 
vice — holds  her  sway. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  working  man,  as  a  rulp, 
habitually  lives  in  a  state  of  society,  in  which  evil 
influences  on  the  whole  overbalance  the  gnol  other- 
wise acquired,  both  morally  and  physically. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  common  idea  that  the  greater 
portion  of  these  influences  are  engendered  during  hours 
that  working  men  and  women  spend  at  their  regular 
daily  employments;  and  that  the  mischief  is  sup- 
posed to  be  avoided  when  they  work  in  well-con- 
ducted establishments — whether  factory  or  shop,  (  r 
whatever  be  the  place  for  regular  labour.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  Every  phenomenon  pre- 
sented by  human  nature,  as  well  as  every  rule 
founded  on  past  experience,  shows  that  it  is  the 
hours  of  play,  and  not  the  hours  of  work,  which 
exercise  by  far  the  largest  share  of  influence  on  the 
permanent  character  both  of  rich  and  poor.  "  Partial 
evil,"  no  doubt,  frequently  does  result  from  contact 
with  vice,  in  some  shape  or  other,  between  six 
o'clock  in  the  mornini  and  same  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, but  "  universal  good  "  is  dispensed  during  this 
very  period  ;  and  the  mark  that  is  set  upon  mens' 
morality  is  usually  imprinted  after  the  sun  has  set, 
and  the  hour  of  recreation  has  begun. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  in  a 
large  city  like  Dublin  we  may  do  some  good  service, 
if  we  call  attention  again  to  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  providing  innocent  and  attractive  occupa- 
tions for  our  hard-working  people  when  the  toil  of 
the  day  is  over,  or  for  that  "  hallowed  seventh 
day  "  which  has  been  bountifully  given  to  them 
"  for  rest."  We  are,  it  is  too  clear,  just  at  a 
period  which  proves  unusually  trying  to  a  portion 
of  our  operative  classes,  but  it  does  not  follow  thas 
there  is  the  less  necessity  for  doing  what  we  can  to 
contribute  to  their  rational  enjoyment,  and  thereby 
keep  them  from  the  haunts  of  vice.  Hard  times  do 
not  empty  the  dram  shop,  the  low  theatre,  nor  those 
other  dens  of  infamy  to  which  these  places  of  so- 
called  amusement  inevitably  lead.  When  money 
cannot  be  found  for"  bread,"  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  is  forthcoming  for  "  drink."  The  pauperism 
that  induces  wretchedness  is,  nevertheless,  too  fruit- 
ful in  vice  also.  We,  accordingly,  ask  the  question 
whether  it  is  not  time  to  make  fresh  effi)rts  to  place 
harmless  and  agreeable  amusements  within  reach 
of  the  poor  ?  It  is  surely  well  worth  our  while  to 
consider  whether  we  have  not  been  a  trifle  too  stiff 
and  dignified  in  our  notions,  "  overshooting  the 
mark,"  by  excluding  sundry  forms  of  amusement 
which  really  would  be  utilitarian  for,  as  well  as  at- 
tractive to,  the  poor,  but  now  unfortunately  denied 
them.  Modern  philanthropy  has  done  much  towards 
their  elevation  in  a  variety  of  ways, — by  inslilic- 
tion  through  books  and  periodicals  of  more  accessilile 
price  ;  by  night  and  day  schools  Cin  which  latter 
our  system  of  national  education  is  all-prominent 
and  powerful) ;  by  lectures,  reading-rooms,  young 
men's  societies,  mechanics'  institutes,  &c.,&c.  ;  but 
our  own  idea  is,  that  tlie  majority  of  such  establish- 
ments are,  in  Ireland  at  least,  only  as  yet  in  their 
infancy,  and  that  their  machinery  wants  enlivening 
and  enlarging.  Whether  or  not  this  may  be  eflecfeil 
by  encouraging  iimocent  games  under  proper  regu- 
lations, by  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts,  by  singing 
classes, amateur  dramatic  entertainments,  &c.,  is  the 
main  question  for  consideration.  Leaving  the  de- 
tails to  abler  hands,  we  submit,  that  of  the  areneral 
principle  there  can  be  little  doubt.  In  a  word,  our 
working  classes — the  people — require  to  be  supplied 
with  recreations  of  a  character  compatible  with 
their  pursuits  and  position  in  society,  and  calculated 
simultaneously  to  contribute  to  their  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  improvement.  We  ventilate  this  sug- 
gestion more  readily  at  the  present  moment,  because 
we  can  refer  specially  as  precedents,  both  to  one 
established  fact  in  the  case  of  the  Sunday  opening 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  to  a  like  project  in 

embryo  for  tlie  conversion  of  Stephen's-green  

hitherto  a  close  borough — into  a  public  park.  This 
latter,  if  achieved — and  we  believe  it  will  be,  as  the 
voice  of  the  million  is  in  its  favour — may  be  regarded 
as  an  era  in  our  national  history.  Would  not  the 
object  be  rendered  more  complete — and  does  not  a 
favourable  opportunity  present  itself,  therefor — by 
erecting  in  the  new  city  park  a  public  hall  of  suitable 
architectural  exterior,  comprising  within,  a  cheap 
concert  room,  a  ball  or  racket  court,  a  skittle  alley, 
a  gymnasium,  and  such  like  ?  For  the  present, 
however,  we  quit  the  subject,  biding  our  time  to 
revert  thereto  more  fully. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS  IN  WOOD. 

ENGLAND. 

Wb  notice  the  introduction  of  the  custom  to  over- 
hang the  upper  storeys.  This  may  have  had  its 
cause  in  all  instances  where,  with  the  increase  of  fa- 
milies, it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  houses, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  roof  was  taken  off,  and  another 
storey  was  added,  whicli  was  extended  over  the 
open  sides  of  the  lower  house.  Further,  we  observe, 
on  the  ground-floor,  an  open  arcade.  Such  houses 
often  represent  very  interesting  features,  the  posts 
and  struts  being  richly  carved,  and  the  panels  filled 
in  with  ornamental  tracery.  The  more  prominent, 
on  frame  timbers,  being  also  painted  dark. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's,  Derby,  we  have 
one  of  these  corner  posts,  the  stem  of  which  has  a 
fluted  parielling,  moulded  base,  and  caj)ital,  with  a 
row  of  Tudor  flowers.  The  spandril  of  the  arch  is 
covered  with  a  diaper  pattern. 

Another  example  is  at  Great  Chesterford,  Essex  ; 
also  one  at  Salisbury,  wliicli  is  rich  with  panelling, 
inouldinas  with  flowers,  and  the  spandrils  are  filled 
in  with  flowing  tracery.  At  Bury  St.  Edmond's  is 
a  very  curious  example. 

Tiie  one  in  Northgate-street,  Gloucester,  is  re- 
markably rich,  with  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  a 
niclie,  and  smaller  niches  on  its  sides.  The  canopies 
are  carved  with  crockets  and  finials. 

The  door-posts  of  such  timber  houses  were,  no 
(louht,  equally  decorated  ;  as  the  doors  and  such 
like  may  still  be  found  in  Welsby,  Herefordshire  ; 
in  Slierbourne,  Dorsetshire  ;  and  in  York. 

Besides  these,  we  meet  often  with  windows  en- 
riched with  mouldings  and  panelling;  for  instance, 
at  Saffron  Waldon,  Esiex.  In  some  cases  the  entire 
front  of  a  house  is  a  continuous  series  of  panelling, 
either  plain  or  richly  carved.  Of  the  former  there 
are  examples  at  St.  Mary  le  Wigford,  Lincoln,  and 
at  Tainworth,  in  Staffordshire. 

In  illustration  of  the  latter,  we  have  part  of  a 
house  in  Eastgate-street,  Bury  St.  Edmond's,  and 
another  at  Dunster,  Somersetshire. 

The  front  of  a  house  in  the  market  place  at  New- 
ark Is  a  mixture  of  timl)er  with  plaster  ornaments. 
It  has  a  long  series  of  niches  ;  and  figures  in  plaster 
are  inserted  into  the  wooden  panels.  As  a  splendid 
example  of  this  period  must  be  mentioned  tlie  roof 
of  Crosby  Hall,  in  London  ;  and  a  fair  specimen  of 
a  small  tradesman's  house  is  seen  in  St.  Mirdred's, 
Canterbury. 

In  tlie  double  butcher's  row,  at  Shrewsbury,  we 
also  have  a  good  example  of  a  house  of  this  period, 
with  carved  corner-post. 

Looking  at  the  roofs  of  domestic  halls,  it  it  evi- 
rlent  that  they  retained  tlieir  form ;  hut  they  have, 
further,  some  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  louvre,  to  carry  off  the  smoke. 

Tiie  roof  of  Christ  Church  Hall,  Oxford,  is  a  well 
preserved  example  ;  so  are  those  of  Hampton  Court 
and  Eltham  Palace. 

The  hall  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  also  re- 
tains its  roof  and  louvce;  and  the  roof  of  St.  Mary's 
Guild,  at  Coventry,  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  ow- 
ing to  its  excellent  condition. 

Soatli  Creek  Church,  Norfolk,  has  a  good  roof  of 
the  Perpendicular  epoch,  also  a  beautiful  screen. 

Another,  with  rich  tracery  in  the  spandrils  is  in 
Worsted  Church,  Norfolk  ;  the  screen  dates  from 
l.'j24.  Martham  Church  retains  some  interesting 
•woodwork  of  this  time,  which  is  worthy  of  mention. 

One  of  the  most  costly  roofs  is  over  Woolpit 
Church,  Suffolk.  It  is  a  double  hammer-beam, 
and  the  rood-screen  and  seats  also  remain. 

The  roof  of  Palgrave  Church,  in  Suffolk,  has 
colouring,  which  is  still  very  perfect,  and  it  is  a 
good  example  for  a  small  church. 

The  roofs  of  Outwell  Church,  in  Norfolk,  show  a 
few  peculiarities,  and  the  one  over  the  north  tran- 
sept retains  its  original  colouring. 

The  roof  over  the  nave  of  Brinton  Church,  Nor- 
folk, is  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  with  the 
difference  that  the  principals  terminate  somewhat 
abruptly  on  the  wall  pieces. 

Tlie  woodwork  which  forms  the  lower  decoration 
of  the  wall  is  generally  found  In  carved  panels,  and 
in  some  instances  they  bear  traces  of  colours. 

About  this  period  plaster  was  introduced  into  the 
ceilings,  and  tlie  main  beams  were  only  left  to  view  ; 
these  were  richly  moulded,  and  had  bosses  at  their 
intersections. 

The  furniture  of  this  time  was  still  scanty,  and 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  made  equal  pro- 
gress with  other  utensils  for  domestic  purposes. 

However,  we  have  a  good  specimen  at  Come  St. 
Nicholas,  Somersetshire,  In  the  remains  of  a  table, 
and  bench  with  the  poppy-head. 

Some  of  the  strong  Iron-bound  chests,  the  wood- 
wor'K.  of  which  is  richly  carved,  also  date  from  this 
time. 

The  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  York  has  its  original 
timber  roof.  It  is  supported  by  a  double  ro'^v  of 
octagonal  pillars,  with  moulded  capitals  and  bases. 
It  was  built  in  lUG. 


St.  Anthony's  Hall,  erected  anno  1440,  retains  its 
fine  open  timber  roof,  supported  by  posts.  Among 
other  specimens  of  this  period  we  have  the  corner 
house  at  the  end  of  the  pavement ;  the  curved  spurs 
and  brackets,  which  carry  the  overhanging  storey, 
are  remarkably  rich. 

A  very  flat-pitched  roof  is  over  the  nave  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  Church,  Pulham,  Norfolk  ;  still 
its  effect  is  very  pleasing;  the  various  timbers  are 
moulded ;  the  spandrils  next  the  ridge  are  filled  in 
with  tracery  ;  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having 
been  coloured. 

A  plain  roof,  with  good  details,  can  be  seen  at 
Starston  Church,  Norfolk. 

Preslingfield  Church  has  a  single  baramer-beam, 
roof;  although  of  low  pitch  it  produces  a  good  ef- 
fect by  a  high  degree  of  finish. 

The  roof  of  Islip  Church,  in  Somersetshire,  is 
richly  decorated  ;  but  it  creates  a  heavy  Impression. 

The  chancel  and  nave  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
at  Norwich,  are  covered  with  a  magnificent  roof, 
which  is  very  carefully  wrought. 

The  nave  of  Bacton  Church,  In  Suffolk,  is  covered 
by  a  double  hammer-beam  roof;  the  abundance  of 
carvings  imparts  to  it  a  most  rich  appearance,  vvhich 
at  one  time  was  enhanced  by  the  colouring.  In  the 
Interior  of  the  church  are  to  be  seen  some  fine  ex- 
amples of  screen-work  and  of  open  seats. 

"The  roof  of  Bolton  Hall  was  also  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  retains  a  good  example  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house  ;  the  walls  are  of  timber  stud- 
work,  with  coved  eaves  ;  the  windows,  of  seven 
lights  each,  have  rich  tracery. 

In  Agecroft  Hall,  Lancashire,  is  to  be  seen  a  fine 
oriel  window  of  carved  timber,  which  was  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Buckshaw  Hall,  near  Kirby,  is  a  beautiful  timber 
house,  probably  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Some  interesting  details  may  be  seen  in  Middle- 
ton  Hall,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

A  portion  of  Ords  Hall,  in  Manchester,  is  of  the 
same  date  ;  it  has  good  windows  atid  panelling. 

Peel  Hall  and  Rfedscar  Hall  are  elegant  timber 
structures  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ;  also  Salisbury 
Hall,  near  Blackburn,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  of 
timber. 

The  double  hammer-beam  roof  over  the  nave  of 
Knapton  Church,  Norfolk,  is  most  beautiful,  owing 
to  its  carving,  colouring,  and  its  general  state  of 
perfection. 

Mattishall  Church,  Norfolk,  has  some  timber 
roofs,  decorated  with  colours  ;  and  also  richly  co- 
loured is  the  roof  of  Oldenham  Church,  Herts. 

The  roofs  over  VValslngham  Church,  in  Norfolk, 
are  examples  of  good  timber  framing  ;  the  open 
tracery  is  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship. 

Bramford  Church,  Suffolk,  has  a  good  hammer- 
beam  roof  over  the  nave,  also  timber  roofs  over  the 
aisles. 

Ixworth  Church,  Suffolk,  has  a  hammer-beam 
roof  over  the  chancel,  and  lean-to  roofs  over  the 
aisles.  The  tracery  is  of  excellent  design.  A  very 
interesting  specimen,  with  exquisite  carvings,  is  at 
Halsingfield,  in  Cambridgeshire.  Bishop  Layland's 
church,  in  Somersetshire,  retains  its  old  seats,  and 
a  beautifully-carved  screen. 

Samlesbury  Hall  deserves  our  special  attention, 
having  been  erected  in  1545  by  John  Southworth; 
the  timber  framing  is  very  massive.  The  roof  has 
the  appearance  of  an  earlier  period,  but  it  was 
erected  at  this  epoch.  The  music  gallery  is  of  fine 
timber  work,  with  riclily-carved  posts,  which  are 
connected  with  the  beams  of  the  roof. 

Smlthell's  Hall  is  another  specimen  of  a  fine  tim- 
ber house  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time;  it  is  a  copy  of 
the  one  at  Baggily. 

The  greater  portion  of  Speke  Hall  was  built  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Little  Moreton  Hall,  erected  in  1559,  is  a  very 
fine  timber  structure  ;  so  is  Bramhall  :  the  greater 
part  of  which  dates  from  the  Elizabethan  period. 

At  Derby  we  find  an  interesting  corner  post, 
richly  carved,  and  some  details  of  ancient  wood- 
work are  left  at  Haddon  Hall. 

The  old  mansion  of  the  De  Burgh  family,  at 
Gainsborough,  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a  half- 
timbered  house  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Wigford  is  a  good 
timber  house  of  the  fifteenth  century,  having  two 
overhanging  storeys. 

At  Tamworthjin  Staffordshire,  several  structures 
remain  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Wi<;ston  Hospital,  in  Leicester,  is  partly  built  of 
timber,  with  wooden  porches,  carved  doors,  barge- 
boards,  &c. 

Some  remains  belonging  to  1414  are  in  the  Town- 
hall  at  Coventry  ;  amongst  which  the  roof  of  the 
kitchen  with  its  louvre  is  very  original. 

There  are  also  in  Coventry,  of  the  same  period,  a 
few  wooden  windows  with  rich  tracery. 

Apthorpe,  in  Northamptonshire,  is  an  Elizabethan 
mansion,  but  it  was  finished  during  the  reign  of 
James  I. 


Rushton  Hall,  in  the  same  county,  retains  a  fine 
open  timberroof  of  high  pitch,  with  hammer-beams 
and  two  collars;  and  the  spandrils  are  filled  in 
with  elaborate  tracery,  and  there  is  also  a  wooden 
screen  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

In  Gloucestershire  we  have  a  good  open  timber 
roof  at  Broadway,  in  the  so-called  Old  VVorkhouse, 
belonging  to  the  Decorative  style.  At  Droitwich 
we  have  the  George  Inn,  an  old  timber  house  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  open  timber  roof  in  Berkeley 
Castle  is  of  the  Decorative  period.  In  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  corner  of  Northgate-street,  stands 
a  timbered  house  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a 
very  rich  comer  post.  In  the  same  street  is  also  a 
magnificent  gateway  of  oak,  with  carved  spandrils 
and  brackets. 

Little  Sudbury  Manor  House,  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  possesses  a  roof  and  some  carved 
heads  of  the  same  period. 

Ock well's  House,  in  Berkshire,  is  nearly  a  per- 
fect timber  house  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  the 
barge-boards  are  remarkably  rich.  This  building 
is  used  at  present  as  a  farmhouse. 

The  magnificent  hall  in  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  middle  quadrangle,  mea- 
sures 106  feel  by  40  feet;  the  rich  Gothic  roof  is 
ornamented  with  the  arms  and  cognizances  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  finished  in  1536, or  1537,  as 
appears  from  the  initials  of  the  king  and  Jane  Sey- 
mour, joined  by  a  true-lover's  knot,  amongst  the 
decorations,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  finest 
in  England. 

The  ornamented  woodwork  in  the  Guildhall  at 
Norwich  (1534)  illustrates  the  arms  and  crests  of 
the  guild  of  the  city. 

There  are  a  few  ancient  timber  houses  in  Bury 
St.  Edmond's,  Suffolk  ;  in  one  of  them  we  notice 
a  good  corner-post  of  Henry  VI  I. 's  time. 

The  hall  in  the  Middle  Temple  at  London,  100 
feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  47  feet  high,  is  covered 
with  one  of  the  finest  wooden  roofs  now  in  existence. 
It  was  built  in  1572.  It  is  of  Elizabethan  cha- 
racter, with  a  tendency  towards  the  Renaissance. 
The  elaborate  carved  screen  is  apparently  of  later 
date. 

.■\t  Lavenham  are  excellent  remains  of  a  timber 
house  from  the  timeof  Henry  VII.  to  Henry  VIII., 
with  a  square  projecting  window  and  a  richly  carved 
corner- post. 

In  Layer  Marney  House,  built  about  1530,  the 
roof  of  the  dormitory  is  original,  and  there  is  also 
some  carved  oak  panelling. 

At  Waltham  also  may  be  seen  some  old  timber 
houses. 

Eltham  Palace,  in  Kent,  dates  from  the  last 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  hall  only  remains, 
and  its  roof  is  in  a  good  state  of  conservation, 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  better  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  preserve  it  from  the  destructive 
visitations  of  visitors.  This  roof  has  hammer-beams 
and  pendants  with  carved  braces  ;  it  springs  from 
stone  corbels  ;  is  100  feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  and 
55  feet  high.  It  resembles  Westminster  Hall,  and 
is  now  used  as  a  barn. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  works  at  the  Moat, 
Igtham,  belongs  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII. 

At  Ralnham  there  is  some  oak  panelling  and  a 
doorwav,  in  Bloor'a-place,  of  the  time  of  Henry 

viii.  ■ 

Wingham  has  also  several  timber  houses  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  Archbishop's  Palace  at  Croydon  retains  its 
orlirinal  roof  over  the  hall,  wlilcli  was  probably 
finished  under  Henry  VIII.  Is  has  a  fine  appear- 
ance, and  is  similar  to  the  one  over  the  hall  of 
Christ  Church,  in  Oxford. 

The  kitchen  in  the  episcopal  palace  at  Chichester, 
Sussex,  has  a  grand  open  timber  roof.  In  the  hall, 
of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  in  the  same  town,  we  have 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Decorated  wood-work, 
most  probably  executed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

At  Lewes,  and  at  Steyning,  some  timbered 
houses  are  met  with  ;  also  at  West  Tarving  is  a 
house  seemi  igly  built  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Beadenstoke  Priory,  Wiltshire,  retains  over  the 
hall,  which  is  now  divided  into  several  apartments, 
a  very  fine  roof  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  rich 
caVvinp's  on  the  oak  beams.  A  good  timbered  house 
of  the  fifteenth  century  is  at  Pottern. 

In  Salisbury,  the  hall  of  John  Halle  has  an  ex- 
cellent roof  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Place  House,  near  TIsbury,  has  also  a  perfect 
timber  roof  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  tie-beams 
and  queen-posts.  The  latter  are  chamfered.  The 
barn  attached  to  this  building  has  a  good  plain  roof 
of  the  same  time. 

South  Wraxall  Manor  House  has  a  roof  over 
the  liall  of  the  time  of  James  I.  ;  and  also,  of  the 
same  period,  a  rich  panelled  screen. 

At  Pottern  remains  a  timbered  house  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  carved  barge-boards  and 
panelling. 
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Among  the  timber  antiquities  of  Bristol,  Somer- 
setshire, must  be  enumerated  the  roof  of  a  house  in  i 
Eedcliffe-street,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  has  a  high  pitch,  louvre  in  tlie  centre,  and  the 
principals  are  richly  foliated.  In  Small-street  we 
have  an  original  roof  high-pitched,  and  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  tlie  trefoil  form. 

In  Butleigh  also  may  he  seen  an  interesting 
timber-framed  house.  Dun^ter  has  a  good  example 
of  Henrv  VII. 's  time. 

The  George  Inn,  at  Norton  St.  Phillips,  is  a 
half-timbered  house  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
few  oak  window-frames  of  this  period  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  parsonage  at  Stanton  Drew. 

The  Manor  House  at  Twickenham  Court  retains 
its  plain  roof  over  the  hall. 

Bradfield  Hall,  in  Devonshire,  has  a  roof  of  fine 
obtuse  arches,  of  timber,  with  angles  at  the  spring 
ings.  The  adjoining  drawing-room  has  a  panelled 
ceiling,  richly  ornamented  with  pendants.  The 
pillars  are  decorated  with  carvings.  The  dining- 
room  is  executed  in  the  same  cliaracter,  probably 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
house  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  close  re- 
tains a  fine  wooden  ceiling  from  Henry  VII.'s  time. 
There  are  also  some  good  timbered  houses  of  the 
Elizabethan  period. 

In  the  hall  at  Cothele,  in  Cornwall,  is  an  open- 
timber  roof  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  and  a  so  soma 
furniture  of  the  same  period. 

The  chapel  of  Trecarel  House  has  a  cradle  roof. 
The  fine  cradle  roof  of  the  hall  is  also  still  to  be 
seen. 

Some  Elizabethan  timber-work  is  still  found  in 
Langley  Ha.l,  Shropshire. 

Plush  Hall  has  an  open  timbor  roof  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII. 

In  Shrewsbury,  on  the  corner  of  Butcher-row, 
stands  a  fine  example  of  a  timber  house  of  Henry 
VII.,  fifteenth  century.  It  may  be  considered  as 
unique  in  England,  with  its  series  of  open  arches, 
which  have  very  good  details,  and  the  overhanging 
storeys,  barge-boards,  &c.  In  this  city  are  many 
picturesque  buildings  of  the  Elizabethan  and  of  later 
periods. 

Wenloek  Abbey  has  a  good  timber  roof  over  the 
abbot's  hall ;  the  purlins  are  connected  by  cuspings, 
which  produce  an  excellent  effect.  The  carvings 
of  this  roof  belong  to  a  later  period. 

The  Shire  Hall,  at  Hereford,  is  a  remarkable 
.structure,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  imitation 
of  earlier  work,  and  it  was  probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  its  kind  ;  the  hall,  84  feet  by  34  feet,  is 
supported  by  27  oak  pillars,  which  rest  on  stone 
bases  in  these  rows.  The  former  have  a  shaft  at- 
tached to  each  face;  the  spa  idrils  of  the  arches  are 
carved,  and  have  pendants  hanging  from  them,  all 
of  excellent  design.  Tlie  hall  was  erected  by  John 
Abel,  who  also  built  the  market  houses  at  Kingston 
and  Brecknock. 

In  Coventry  we  have  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  houses  in  Wells-street,  Bond's 
Hospital,  and  Ford's  Hospital,  all  of  which  have 
very  interesting  details.  Oiie  house  in  Wells-street 
retains  its  original  timbered  gable,  with  neatly 
covered  barge-boards.  Another  gable  in  the  same 
street  has  still  richer  carved  barge-boards.  In 
Bayley-lane  also  are  to  be  found  some  examples  of 
this  as  well  as  of  the  Elizabethan  age  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  Hay-lane  and  Butcher' s-row 
offer  two  more  examples,  with  excellent  carved 
barge-boards. 

Good  barge-boards  are  also  to  be  seen  on  the 
hospital  in  Warwick. 

A  gable  at  New  Brentford,  Middlesex,  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  shows 
details  contemporary  with  the  last  epoch,  of  the 
Gothic,  or  Pointed  style.  In  High-street,  Roches- 
ter, is  a  similar  example  to  the  foregoing. 

At  Eltham  Palace,  Kent,  we  have  three  gables, 
which  probably  date  from  the  same  period  as  the 
old  hall  ;  the  barge-board  is  edged  with  tracery. 

From  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time  there 
is  a  picturesque  house  at  West  Bromwich. 

Elmley  Lodge,  in  the  parish  of  Elmley,  was  built 
at  various  periods;  its  front  portion  bears  the  date 
1C35,  and  was  finished  at  the  beginning  of  King 
Charles  I.s  reign.  The  details  of  the  later  portion 
built,  partake  of  an  Italian  character. 

The  Old  House  in  Preston,  Lancashire,  was 
erected  in  1629,  according  to  an  inscription  whicli  it 
bears.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  commanding  specimen 
of  wood  architecture ;  its  lower  portion  has  been 
modernised. 

The  village  church  at  Huddington  retains  a 
wooden  porch,  which  dates  apparently  from  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Bramall  Hall,  near  Stockport,  a  timbered  struct 
ture  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  has  lost  much  in  ap- 
pearance during  the  last  fifty  years.  From  the  hall, 
which  is  36  feet  square,  leads  a  solid  oak  staircase 
to  the  drawing-room  situate  over  it,  and  which  is 
of  equal  size ;  the.ceiling  being  studded  with  orna- 
ments. 


Pitchford  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  with  its  richly- 
carved  barge-boards,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Salwarp  Court  is  an  old  half-timbered  Manor- 
house,  with  a  good  door,  and  barKe-boards. 

Meet  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  dates  partly  back  to 
lo35,  according  to  the  carved  inscription  ;  but  its 
main  portion  has  a  decidedly  later  character. 

The  Hall  in  the  Wood,  near  Bolton,  is  one  of  the 
finest  which  we  meet  with  ;  and  the  gable  of  a 
cottage  at  Worsbrough  is  also  a  very  interesting  ex- 
ample. 

The  main  portion  of  Ince  Hall,  near  Wigan,  dates 
from  the  same  period,  although  theie  may  be  some 
older  relics.    It  has  a  richly  carved  oak  ceiling. 

Park  Hall, near  Oswestry,  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  presents  many  peculiarities 
in  the  decoration  of  the  exterior,  especially  in  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  principal  timbers. 
The  interior  has  also  retained  its  original  adorn- 
ments. 

Moreton  Hall,  Cheshire,  probably  executed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  possesses 
many  peculiar  features. 

Th  ;  Town  Hall  at  Leominster,  erected  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  John  Abel,  is  at  present  in  a  very 
perfect  state. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  old  hall  or  Court- 
house at  Welsby  displays  some  beautiful  carvings 
with  appropriate  devices.  The  details  are  of  pure 
Gothic  character. 

Another  structure  by  John  Abel  is  the  Ley,  near 
Welsby,  the  front  of  which  offers  many  striking 
features.  By  the  same  architect  are  some  speci- 
mens left,  wliich  show  the  adaptation  of  timber  to 
more  humble  habitations.  These  are  the  Alms- 
houses in  Hereford,  and  the  School  House  at 
Welsby.  The  porch  of  the  latter  is  very  interest- 
ing. 

Ludlow  has  a  fine  example  of  street  architecture 
in  timber,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  variety  of 
style.    The  same  house  has  a  handsome  ceiling. 

Turning  to  Chester,  we  have  a  house  in  White- 
friars-street  ;  the  panels  of  the  gable  are  filled  in 
with  ornamental  plaster  work.  More  interesting  is 
a  house  in  Lower  Bridge-street.  In  Watergate- 
street  is  "  God's  Providence  is  mine  inheritance," 
having  the  date  1652.  A  fine  specimen  is  the  old 
palace  of  the  Stanley  family,  with  a  prominent  Eli- 
zabethan aspect,  erected  1591.  Also  Bishop  Lloyd's 
house  in  Watergate-street,  1615. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  structures  in  wood 
which  deserve  notice  are  the  oak  decoraiims  in  the 
interior  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  Westminster  Paliice; 
also  of  merit  is  the  woodwork  by  Mr.  Rogers,  in  St. 
Michael's  Churcli,  Cornliill,  London. 

With  these  remarks  I  conclude  my  notes  on  wood 
constructions  in  England.  The  books  to  which  I 
am  indebted  for  much  information  are — Brandon's 
"Timbered  Roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages;"  Clayton's 
"  Ancient  Timber  Edifices  of  England  ;"  Haber- 
sohn's  "  Ancient  Half-timbered  Houses  of  England;" 
Parker's  "  Domestic  Architecture  of  England  ;" 
and  Pugin's  "  Ornamental  Gables.*" 

Jo3U.  JgsTEN. 


PRESENTATION  TO  B.  L.  GUINNESS,  ESQ. 

Thb  numerous  workmen  engaged  in  the  restoration 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  presented  Benjamin  Lee 
Guinness,  Esq.,  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  with  an  ap- 
propriate ode,  composed  (it  is  said)  by  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  works,  and  beautifully  printed 
on  white  satin. 

Mr.  John  Kane,  foreman  carpenter,  addressing 
Mr.  Guinness,  said — Sir,  a  general  wish  having  been 
expressed  for  some  time  past,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  cathedral,  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  building,  tnat  some  sliglit  tribute  of 
respect  should  be  paid  to  you  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
for  your  princely  generosity  in  restoring  our  great 
and  venerable  cathedral  from  the  ruin  and  dilapida- 
tion into  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  fallen, 
I  am  deputed  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  com- 
memoration ode  "  On  the  Restoration  of  Saint 
Patrick's,"  which  we  now  present  to  you  in  the 
cathedral,  from  the  workmen  employed  by  you  in 
this  noble  building.  Hoping,  Sir,  that  you  will 
accept  of  this  small  token  of  esteem,  which  is  only 
to  be  regarded  as  the  avant  courier  of  a  more  last- 
ing testimonial  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  presented 
to  you  on  the  completion  of  this  cathedral,  I  have 
only  to  express  my  own  prayer,  and  that  of  my 
fellow -workmen,  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to 
enjoy  your  position  in  society,  and  continue  to  bene- 
fit your  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Guinness  said  —  Gentlemen,  I  accept  with 
great  gratification  this  beautiful  testimonial  of  your 
regaid  and  tsteem  forme.  We  have  been  all  fel- 
low-workers in  our  different  lines  of  life,  and  in  the 
great  work  of  restoration,  which,  I  thank  God,  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  we  have  had  no  unpleasant- 

•  Read  at  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  Continued  from 
page  47. 


ness  of  any  kind.    I  thank  God  we  have  been  all 
preserved  from  accidents  during  the  course  of  the 
works.    Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  taking 
down  and  in  re-erecting  the  edifice,  have  all  been 
preserved  unhurt,  for  which  we  have  great  cause  to 
be  thankful.    With  regard  to  myself,  I  have  had  ex- 
treme pleasure  in  acting  in  this  work  of  restoration 
with  those  around  me,  and  some  who  are  not  here. 
I  knew  it  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  one  individual 
like  myself  to  engage  in.    But  I  had  a  confidence — 
and  I  find  it  was  well  founded — in  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience, and  abilities  of  the  highly  respectable  con- 
tractor who  undertook  the  charge  of  this  work. 
Under  his  care  and  attention  the  work  has  been 
accomplished,  and  by  the  energy,  skill,  and  diligence 
of  those  now  around  me.     I  know  it  was  said,  and 
said  unfairly,  that  in  this  country  we  would  not, 
without  aid  from  other  countries,  be  able  to  effect  a 
proper  restoration  of  this  cathedral.    Public  feeling 
and  public  good  taste  now,  however,  admit  that  the 
working  classes  of  Dublin,  and  those  placed  by  cir- 
cumstances above  them,  possess  talents  not  inferior 
to  those  who  some  centuries  ago  erected  this  build- 
ing.   I  look  forward  to  this  cathedral  becoming 
also  in  future  days,  when -we  will  have  all  entered 
into  our  rest,  a  means  of  keeping  alive  for  future 
generations  an  example  of  the  talent  and  good  taste 
of  our  forefathers,  and  a  testimony  that  long  since 
Ireland  was  not  that  contemptible  country  which 
some  historians  would  represent  her  to  be.  This 
restoration  will  liand  down  to  future  ages  an  evidence 
of  what  this  building  had  originally  been,  and  will 
remain  as  an  illustration  of  what  the  architecture  of 
Ireland  was  in  the  12th  century.    Gentlemen,  I  not 
only  thank  you  for  your  testimonial  to  me  now,  but 
for  all  your  attention  since  this  work  was  com- 
menced, and  for  your  uniform  continuance  at  the 
work,  and  your  great  zeal  and  perseverance  in  car- 
rying it  on. 

THE  ODE. 

"  In  ruin  rocked  the  grand  old  pile  we  proudly  view  to-day. 
And  not  a  hand  was  stretctied  to  save  tlie  structure  Ircnj 
decay ; 

A  sable  gloom  had  settled  down,  and  swathed  like  a  shroud 
The  iincient  grandeur  of  the  shrine  of  which  we  all  were 
proud ; 

And  year  hy  year,  as  time  wore  on,  old  men  were  heard  to  say 
'St.  Patrick's  old  Cathedral  is  crumbling  fast  away!' 
St.  Patrick's  grand  Cathedral,  where  holy  men  austere 
Once  ti-ud  the' Friar's  Walk' that  led  from  earth  to  heaven 
while  here. 

"  A  ruin— in  sooth,  a  sacred  ruin— from  pinnacle  to  base, 
Whose  every  stone  luid  witnessed  some  old  glory  of  our  race; 
It  pleaded  strongly  for  our  aid.  but  willing  liearts  were  tew, 
For  those  who  had  the  power  to  save,  had  not  the  will  to  do. 
It  was  reserved,  at  last,  for  one  of  noble  heart  and  mind, 
To  leave  to  other  times  a  name  and  monument  behind — 
To  leave  a  name  inseparable  from  Patrick's  by  his  gift, 
A  monument  by  Gdinness  o'er  the  resting  place  of  Swiit! 

"  Look  upl  'tis  Patrick's  once  again  that  rears  its  lofty  head ; 
Look  up!  'tis  Patrick's — radiant  with  sunlight  on  it  slieJ! 
From  tower,  aud  roof,  and  buttress-arch,  the  slanting  shadows 
fall ; 

And  from  its  steeple  high,  gleams  down  the  ancient  cross  o'er 
all. 

And  did  they  tell  us — that  we  ne'er  should  see  the  s  ight  again'? 
And  did  they  tell  us — that  the  task  was  labor  spent  m  vain? 
In  sooth  tlie'y  did,  and  rashly,  but,  ah!  they  little  knew 
What  noble  hearts,  and  clever  heads,  with  cunning  hands 
could  do. 

"  Tlicy  are  no  '  Vandals, '  those  who  toil'd  to  beautify  this  fane. 
But  loving  workmen  who  can  prize  the  offspring  of  their  brain, 
111  aisle  and  chancel  glance  along  from  floor  to  ceiling-line, 
Tlie  base,  the  long  and  slender  shaft,  the  cap  and  head  divine, 
The  hooded  moulding,  crocket  rich,  the  finial  and  the  cross, 
The  wondrous  groin  whose  ribs  all  branch  in  beauty  from  their 
boss; 

The  glorious  raullion'd  window  that  a  sceptic  scarce  could 
pass 

Unmoved  before  its  gorgeous  stained  and  Scripture-figured 
glass. 

"  Wreathe  the  shamrock  and  the  rose  to-day  around  the  sword! 
Joy!  joy!— we've  lived  to  see  St.  Patrick's  now  restored! 
Warders  of  the  world's  strongholds,  could  mankind  taste  the 
bliss 

To  see  your  standards  hung  in  peace  in  sacred  shrines  like 
this, 

'Twould  show  a  conquest  greater  and  holier  by  far 
Than  they  could  ever  have  obtained  as  instruments  of  war. 
Live  on,  St.  Patrick's,  live,  and  may  that  generous  heart 
That  rescued  you,  be  aye  enshrined  in  that  great  work  o  f  art_ 
"  The  hand  of  God,  through  human  hands,  is  ever  working  out 
Those  grand  creations  that  we  prize  and  love  to  speak  about; 
Oh!  may 't  be  for  ever  thus — that  man  will  dedicate 
His  highest  gifts,  and  prove  to  man  'The  good  alone  are 
great;' 

Whoe'er  you  be,  our  brothers  each,  think  well  and  long  on  how 
You  have  been  living  heretofore,  or  may  be  living  now ; 
And  if  you  have  a  kindly  heart,  and  wealth,  and  will,  you  sjiall 
Do  noble  works  like  that  on  old  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral." 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 

The  London,  Dover,  and  Chatham  Railway  Com- 
pany has  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  enabling  it  to 
cross  Ludgate-hill,  and  thereby  shut  up  even  the 
present  vei-y  indifferent  prospect,  obtained  from  that 
thoroughfare,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  [This  is  a  bad 
omen,  and  shows  that  all  consideration  of  art  and 
ornament  must  pale  before  those  of  railway  trafiic. 
Some  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  Borough  and  at 
Camden  Town  are  deformed  by  railway  bridges  of 
very  unartistic  appearance.  We  believe  that  there 
will  be  very  many  more  bridges  over  London  sti'eets 
before  a  twelvemonth.  Ed.] 
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PRELIMINARY  MEETING  OF  THE  REVIVED 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Os  Saturday  last  (28th  nit.)  a  Special  General  Meeting 
of  "the  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland"  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Arcade  Hotel,  at  wliich  the  following 
gentlemen  were  present,  viz. — Sir  Thomas  Deane, 
J.P.,  Charles  Lanyon,  J.P.,  W.  F.  Caldbeck,  E.  H. 
Carson,  N.  Montgomery,  and  J.  J.  Lyons,  Fellows ; 
and  C.  D.  Astley  and  J.  H.  Kirl?,  Associates ,  to- 
gether with  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  James  H.  Owen 
and  Parke  Neville,  Esqrs.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Charles  Lanvon,  Esq.,  J. P. 

There  being  no  special  business  for  consideration, 
it  was  deemed  expedient — after  some  general  discus- 
sion and  cursory  examination  of  a  list  of  new  can- 
didates applying  for  admission  into  the  revived  Insti- 
tute— to  summon  a  council  meeting  for  the  following 
Monday,  at  which — what  is  technically  termed — "  a 
house  list"  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  at 
another  general  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  to-morrow. 
The  next  proceedings  proposed  are  to  ballot  for  the 
admission  of  such  of  the  new  candidates  in  question, 
as  may  seem  most  eligible  according  to  the  existing 
bye-laws;  and  afterwards,  to  deterjuine  certain  (<ts 
yet  undefined)  details  of  the  proposed  "  broader  basis  " 
constitution  of  the  Institute. 

[It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  attend- 
ance of  members  (nearly  forty  in  their  respective 
classes)  should  on  this  occasion  be  so  limited  ;  but  we 
trust  that  at  the  intended  general  meeting  it  will  be 
more  numerous,  and  that  matters  will  be  settled 
definitely,  so  that  the  Institute  may  thenceforward 
commence  its  operations  without  any  further  delays. 
Relative  to  the  proposed  election  of  officials  according 
to  a  "  house  list,"  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  mem- 
bers that  such  list  is  only  formal,  and  that  voles  may 
be  recorded  quite  independently  thereof.  Indeed,  either 
the  desirability  or  the  necessity  for  such  a  list  at  all 
is  most  questionable  ;  inasmuch  as  that  every  member 
is  quite  competent  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  placing 
"  the  right  men  in  the  right  places." 

We  must  remark  that  it  is  essential  to  the  wel) 
being  and  the  longevity  of  the  new  Institute,  that 
every  vote  at  this  election  should  be  recorded  unin- 
fluenced by  personal  considerations,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  former  Institute,  of 
which  the  less  said  the  better. 

We  are  moreover  convinced  that  the  proposed  elec- 
tion should  not  take  place  until  nyier  the  eligible  new 
members  (between  twenty  and  thirty)  are  admitted, 
as  many  of  them  are  of  high  professional  status,  and 
in  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the  revived  Institute, 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  election  of  its 
new  council  and  officers.  It  almost  amounts  to  dis- 
courtesy towards  those  gentlemen  to  proceed  without 
.  them  ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
secession  will  be  the  consequence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  future  proceed- 
ings of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  the  profession  is 
solely  indebted  to  the  "  Reorganisation  Committee  " 
for  reviving  that  body,  and  for  bringing — nay,  urging 
— them  to  the  present  stage — a  fact  seemingly  so  fap 
unappreciated  (or,  at  least,  not  sufficiently  so),  as  the 
energetic  committee's  proceedings  ought  to  have 
formed  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday  a  subject  for 
special  consideration  and  acknowledgment. — Ed.] 


ACOUSTIC  PROPERTIES  OF  SHEET  IRON. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  edifices  in 
which  facility  of  hearing  is  a  special  object,  we  are 
reminded  by  a  respected  correspondent  that  sheet 
iron  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  the 
construction  of  the  ceiling  of  an  apartment  intended 
for  assemblies  or  congregations.  The  church  of  St. 
Aloysius,  at  Washington,  is,  according  to  our  in- 
formant, lined  at  tlie  ceiling  with  this  material, 
without  the  architectural  feature  of  pannelling  being 
at  all  interfered  with  ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
such  is  the  acoustic  effect  that  the  slightest  wlifcer 
is  audible  from  one  end  of  the  building— wliicm  is 
150  feet  hy  75  feet — to  the  other.  The  adapta- 
tion of  sheet  iron  to  this  purpose  is  not  quite  so 
novel  as  our  informant  judges,  for  we  have  heard 
of  its  partial  employment  in  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe ;  however,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
generally  known,  we  give  place  to  the  suggestion, 
hoping  that  it  may  elicit  some  further  remarks  on 
the  subject.  We  doubt,  though  that  the  principle 
may  not  be  carried  to  a  vengeance,  ensuring  an 
acoustic  degree  which  may  prove  rather  to  he  an 
annoyance  than  an  acquisition. 


A  CORDON  RAILWAY  FOR  DUBLIN. 

Mr.  Richard  Tcrneis,  of  Hammersmith  works,  in 
this  city,  suggests  instead  of  the  proposed  Metropolitan 
railway  a  cordon  line  thus — "  to  start  from  G.  S.  and 
VV.  Railway  about  Inchicore,  crossing  Griffith's-bridge 
on  Grand  Canal,  and  keeping  along  north  side  of 
canal  to  Maquay-bridge,  effecting  communication 
with  Kingstown  line  at  Westland-row,  and  having  a 
tramway  branch  for  goods  along  the  west  side  of  the 
canal  docks  to  Sir  John's  quay  ;  also  a  second  branch 
from  G.  S.  and  W.  along  south  side  of  LifFey,  crossing 
it  west  of  Barrack-bridge  over  Blackhall-place,  up 
Grangegorman-lane  and  adjoining  M.  G.  W.  Railway 
at  the  Circular-road.  Again,  the  latter  would  have 
a  short  branch  for  Summerhill-bridge  across  towards 
'west  road'  on  the  North  Lotts,  and  joining  the 
Drogheda  line  at  east  wall  road."  Mr.  Turner  also 
suggests  Harcourt-place  as  a  site  for  a  great  central 
hotel  (if  desirable). 


THE  SHILLING  ART  UNION  OF  DUBLIN. 

Entehing  on  a  fourth  year,  this  fully  established  and 
as  fully  appreciated  National  Institution  announces 
its  programme  for  coming  operations.  It  has,  during 
its  short  existence,  within  a  sphere  accessible  to  the 
million,  effected  very  much  to  foster  native  art,  and 
thereby  substantially  to  aid  native  artists,  who,  under 
modern  innovations  and  mechanical  appliances,  stand 
more  in  need  of  it  than  heretofore — a  consideration 
not  to  be  disregarded.  Few  even  of  the  working — 
not  to  speak  of  the  other — classes  would  miss  a  single 
SHrLi.iNG  out  of  their  little  store,  and  if  even  such  a 
paltry  contribution  should  prove  unsuccessful  in  secur- 
ing as  a  return  a  prize  of  considerably  greater  value, 
the  invester  will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  plac- 
ing his  capital  to  a  good  account. 


The  Engineers'  Pocket  Remembrancer.     By  F. 
Campin,  C.E.    London,  a  tch ley  and  Co. 

The  title  of  this  work  at  once  proclaims  that  it  is 
not  of  a  very  novel  or  uncommon  character,  its  im- 
mediate object  beins  to  supply  the  civil  and  the 
mechanical  engineer  with  a  concise  vade  mecum  of 
data,  rules  and  formulae  applicable  to  their  respec- 
tive avocations  ;  but,  nevertheless,  althuugh  many 
have  previously  essayed  in  a  similar  path  to  our 
author,  his  efforts  are  not  to  be  disregarded  or  his 
competency  depreciated.  Some  of  his  tables,  how- 
ever, we  must  remark,  are  much  more  comprehen- 
sive than  concise — that  of  square  and  culie  roots 
especially — which  reaches  from  No.  I  to  999;  also 
that  relative  to  circumferences  of  circles  according 
to  diameter — the  highest  being  100  inches  regularly 
graduating  from  a  mist  of  logarithms,  logarithmic 
sines,  tangents,  &c.  The  majority  of  these  are — 
the  author  tells  us — simplified  or  corrected  to  agree 
with  modern  practice,  wliile  some  are  from  "  an 
original  collection  made  for  his  own  private  use;" 
hut  which — together  with  the  subsequent  formuliB 
relating  to  laws  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  the 
steam-engine,  boilers,  bridges,  girders,  &c. — form  a 
very  complete  volume  of  reference,  or,  to  use  the 
author's  own  phrase  as  to  his  aim,  "  a  remem- 
brancer." As,  in  treating  each  of  the  departments, 
Mr.  Campin  has  been  more  or  less  restricted,  per- 
haps we  may  h  ipe  that  hereafter  that  gentleman's 
assiduity  and  professional  attainments,  and  his  pub- 
lishers' well-known  enterprise,  may  ensure  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  and  more  special  volume  on  such 
important  subjects  as  gas  and  hydraulic  engineering 
respectively,  bridges,  girders,  Sec,  embracing  mo- 
dern improvements  and  principles.  Meantime  we 
wish  the  "  Remembrancer  "  an  extensive  patronage 
amongst  the  craft. 


Various  Publications. 

Messes.  Angus  Murray  and  Co.,  of  Eustace-street, 
publishers,  have  issued  a  temperance  tale  (by  the 
Rev.  J.  Kane,  A.B.),  entitled  Love's  Labour  not  lost, 
the  author  advocating  the  cause  of  total  abstinence 
by  a  very  pleasingly  written  and  well-strung  story, 
in  which  illustrations  of  the  baniiful  effects  of  drunken- 
ness and  its  concomitant  vices  form  the  thread, 
j  Though  not  coinciding  with  the  author  in  the  full 
I  extent  of  his  object,  we  nevertheless  commend  the 
1  principle  and  the  means  adopted  to  accompl  5h  a  i)lii- 
lanthropic  purpose.  From  the  same  firm  we  re- 
ceived a  carefully  prepared  treatise  on  that  invaluable 
attainment,  but  generally  much  neglected  study, 
Right  Spelling.  Both  adults,  who  graduated  under 
old  and  more  complicated  systems,  and  the  juveniles 
of  the  rising  generation,  would  profit  by  perus  il  of 

the  short  road  to  it.  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton,  of  24a, 

Strand  (a  name  pre-eminently  foremost  amongst 
London  publishers),  has  forwarded  us  a  first  packet  of 
his  publications  produced  in  parts,  and  edited  by  that 
gentleman.   They  comprise  his  Dictionary  of  Science, 


Art,  and  Literature,  (the  most  valuable  fund  of  in- 
formation on  anything  and  everything  within  the 
sphere  indicated  by  its  title,  that — ^judging  so  far — 
we  have  yet  met  with,  and  at  a  marvellously  low 
price ;  the  Boys'  own  Library  and  Mar/uzine  respec- 
tively each  with  relative  merits  of  educational  ten- 
denc)'  ;  and  "  Garden  Management"  no  doubt,  also 
worthy  of  appreciation  by  those  to  whom  it  is  espe- 
cially directed.  On  receipt  of  future  parts  of  these 
works    we    may   be  enabled   to  speak   with  more 

confidence.  Open  Stephen's  Green  is  the  title  of 

a  sensation  drama  through  which  the  author  underjiom 
de  plume  fidlows  but  feebly  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Scribble, 
the  originator  of  the  memorable  Carlisle  Bridge  pam- 
phlet, (and  who  has  more  than  excelled  himself  in  the  re- 
cent eli'ubion  entitled  Dublin  Destroyed,  or  a  diatribe  on 
the  pro|.osed  metropolitan  railway  scheme,)  yet  it  is  not 
without  pungent  wit  and  original  thought  on  some 
points  -  metrical  delinquencies  passed  over.  We 
reproduce  beneath  a  part  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

SxAinE — (Gf.oiiok  II.) 
We  said  to  Walpole  once, "  We'll  shut  up'James'  Park, 
We  wisli  to  have  it  private,  a  king  must  iiave  his  lark." 
Walpole  replied,  "  Kings  sometimes  act  like  clowns, 
But  tliis  here  larlc  will  cost  at  least  three  crowns," 
We  took  this  good  advice.    My  martial  friend. 
To  the  moral  of  that  story  pray  attend. 
The  people's  voice  is  rather  loud  just  now, 
The  people,  too,  are  skittish  for  a  row, 
And  if  they  once  begin  I'm  half  afraid, 
Not  the  (Jity  Marshal,  nor  the  Fire  Brigade," 
Nor  the  police,  with  B.  one  eighty-four, 
Could  clear  the  passage,  or  even  keep  the  door. 

United  Service  Club — 
Gentlemen,  I  think  it  hardly  fair 
To  go  and  open  up  this  hollow  square, 
To  line  its  sunny  glades  with  levies  fit, 
As  Falstaff  wisely  says — to  till  a  pit. 

By   ,  if  this  Committee  clamours  louder, 

I'll  vote  for  one  to  make  thorn  for  powder. 

DVCER'S — 
I  say  old  horse,  just  bridle  in  your  wit, 
And  give  me  leave  to  edge  me  in  a  bit. 
This  hobby  of  the  Commissioners  is  nearly  out  of  breath. 
Because  the  new  Committee  are  riding  it  to  death. 

Stepheen's  GkH1!N — 
Gentlemen,  be  silent  for  a  single  moment,  pray. 
The  Catholic  University  has  something  got  to  say. 

Catholtc  UNiVERsrrr — 
At  Paris,  Brussels,  Dresden,  and  Vienna, 
They've  opened  public  gardens,  but  when  a 
Movement  of  this  kind  is  made  in  Oublin, 
Not  a  puft'er  but  must  throw  his  bubble  in. 
To  blow  the  project  high  in  air, 
Or  to  the  Dickens,  or  tlie  — ace  knows  where. 
You'll  all  remeniljer  how  those  crusty  wardens, 
Who  held  in  durance  vile,  Glasnevin  Gardens, 
Refused  to  let  the  working  people  through 
Their  classic  groves,  until  tlie  screw 
Was  worked  down  pretty  tight,  in  such  a  way. 
That  Parliament  at  length  was  farced  to  say, 
"  If  vow  refuse  the  working  man  ttusplaiit. 
We'll  order  Gladstone  to  withdraw  the  grant." 

United  Service  Club— 
That  Movement  was  confined  t«  lower  grades. 

C.VTUOLIC  Universitv  — 
Yes.  'twas  the  vigorous  action  of  the  trades 
That  secured  for  them  the  grateful  boon 
Of  walking  on  the  Sunday  afternoon 
Amid  these  flowers,  whose  graceful  petals  tell, 
The  truths  of  nature  which  they  feel  so  well. 
Who  would  deny  the  working  man  this  pleasure? 
What  miser  keep  concealed  such  priceless  treasure? 
The  owners  of  this  hive  will  scarce  keep  out  the  beesi 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Art  Union  of  Ireland  deplores 
that  the  subscriptions  for '61-62  have  fallen  very  short 
of  the  committee's  expectations — asentiment  in  which 
we  cordially  unite,  as  the  In.stitution  was  based  on 
sound  and  most  commendable  principles,  which,  un- 
less met  by  extreme  apathy,  ought  to  have  been  atten- 
ded with  complete  success  instead  of  partial  failure.  We 
shall  hope,  however,  for  more  favourable  results  from 
coming  operations,  and  we  earnestly  urge  every  pro- 
moter of  national  art  to  contribute  his  mite  in  aid. 
The  expenses  of  management  wei'e  but  £212  15s., 
including  rent,  salaries,  and  various  disbursements — 
an  uncommonly  moderate  figure — which  will  be  even 
materially  reduced  under  modified  arrangements ;  the 
secretary,  Mr.  G.  F.  Mulvany  (the  new  director  of 
the  Iri.<h  National  Gallery — an  office  well  bestowed) 
gives  his  valuable  services  gratis  and  con  amore. 


FINE  ART  ITEMS. 
An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Horace 
Vernet  is  to  take  place  at  the  Palace  of  Industry,  in 
the  Champs  Elysee,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister 
of  Slate. 

All  works  intended  for  the  ensuing  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  should  be  sent  in 
against  the  7th  instant  at  farthest. 

The  Societ}'  of  Female  Artists'  Exhibition  will  open 
in  the  middle  of  present  month,  at  the  new  gallerv  of 
the  Society,  48,  Pall  Mall. 

The  Society  of  Wood  Carvers,  composed  mostly 
of  skilled  artisans,  such  as  were  the  Gothic  artists, 
who  have  left  us  such  noble  works,  has  voted  the  sum 
of  £15,  to  be  awarded  to  three  of  the  most  meritorious 
works  by  its  monibers  that  may  be  shown  at  the 
forthcoming  Sculpture  Exhibition. 


April  1,  1863.] 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 
GENERALLY.* 

On  the  assumption  of  the  exactness  of  my  analysts  of 
the  constituents  of  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  I  shall 
proceed  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  course  proper  for  the  student  in  form  and 
colour  to  pursue  —regardless  of  the  fact  that  want  of 
sufficient  encouragement  will  render  it  practically 
abortive,  though  entertained  with  the  best  intentions, 
and  that  under  the  blighting  ettects  of  local  apathy 
and  indifference,  we  remain  conscious  of  the  ability 
and  power  to  carry  out  the  legitimate  business  of 
academic  instruction  to  the  fullest  extent,  should  the 
occasion  arise  to  require  it,  with  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances indispensably  necessary  to  such  an  end.  In 
the  absence  of  these  we  shall  show  what  might  be 
done  for  the  arts,  were  we  past  that  helpless  infancy 
of  our  new-born  life,  which  requires  the  fostering  care 
of  an  enlightened  munificence  to  bring  to  maturity. 

Inasmuch  as  the  several  means  employed  by  the 
artist  to  realize  a  work  of  art  are  traceable  to  a  strictly 
natural  source,  we  may  at  once  begin  with  the  faculty 
called  "  imitation."  The  most  poetic  form  which  in- 
nate selfishness  takes  is  "sympathy;"  this  gives 
origin  to  that  easy  and  agreeable  species  of  memory 
called  imitation,  and  although  this  faculty  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  man,  it  may  be  said  in  his  hands 
to  form  by  means  direct,  or  by  inference,  the  humble 
but  pleasing  groundwork  of  the  Fine  Arts, — becoming 
a  medium  for  the  loftiest  associations  and  conceptions 
of  the  mind. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  imitation  under  two 
heads  ;  the  first  is  seen  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  and 
in  its  dotage.  In  its  infancy,  whether  of  nations  or 
individuals,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  thing  in- 
dicated is  all  that  we  can  expect,  showing  as  it  does 
a  certain  daring  and  ob.  rvation  agreeably  welcome 
from  its  novelty.  Its  second  childhood,  or  decline  of 
this  faculty,  is  seen  in  tlie  reproduction  of  obsolete 
styles,  which  is  barely  tolerable  in  the  most  complete 
eclecticism.  -.^^^^^ 

The  second  head  considers  imitation  as  *t 
likeness  in  every  respect  of  the  thing  copied,  fi-. 
nothing  added  nor  left  undone  to  deprive  it  of  t 
verisimilitude  found  so  wondrously  in  photographic 
productions  which,  however,  are  perfect  as  far  as  they 
go.  Imitation  of  a  thing  is  the  production  of  an- 
other thirig  so  like  that  it  is  taken  or  accepted  for 
it, — not  mistaken  for  it, — which  would  be  deception, 
which  is  not  the  object  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Imitation 
is  but  a  means  of  art ;  the  hand  in  connection  with 
the  eye,  must  acquire  tliis  power  so  as  to  use  it  with 
fidelity  and  ease  ;  the  mind  also  must  be  cultivated  to 
give  it  direction  and  originality,  for  in  the  absence  of 
mental  culture  the  most  dexterous  manipulation  is  at 
most  sensuous — or  for  the  gratification  of  the  senses 
only — in  which  case  we  must  reflect  how  far  such 
art  would  remove  us  from  our  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation. 

On  more  mature  reflection  we  must  discover  that 
the  very  closest  imitation  is  at  most  but  an  agreeable 
agent  to  open  or  reveal  to  us  the  charms  of  the  mental 
world.  That  world,  which  is  the  never-ending  theme 
of  poets  and  preachers,  which  is  the  refuge  of  the 
good  and  the  afllicted,  which  is  given  to  out  intelli- 
gence for  the  trouble  of  cultivating  it;  that  world  f<ir 
which  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  kind  have  laboured 
and  died  in  order  to  keep  it  open,  and  free  to  us  all  as 
our  inheritance,  and  an  incentive  to  the  highest  and 
noblest  thoughts  and  actions. 

The  art  of  drawing  is  taught  in  other  schools:  that 
is,  the  hand  is  practised  to  work  in  sympathy  with  the 
eye,  and  to  master  this  mechanical  difficulty  many 
years  of  anxious  attention  is  necessary.  But  the 
ac(|uisition  of  this  power  without  its  mental  concomi- 
tant, is  analogous  to  beautiful  penmanship  without  the 
author's  ability  to  write  a  story. 

But  the  legitimate  function  of  an  academy  of  art  is 
to  direct  those  who  enter  its  walls  to  use  the  power 
acquired  in  the  drawing  school  in  a  proper  artistic 
direction.  In  fact  the  mental  labour  begins  when 
the  pupil  acquires  facility  and  freedom  of  hand. 

W  hen  this  is  neglected  or  forgotten  by  academies, 
or  rejected  by  their  students,  the  academy,  as  a 
college,  virtually  ceases  to  exist  as  such,  and  becomes 
something  worse  than  useless ;  it  becomes  a  body  of 
exclusives  banded  together  from  vanity  or  for  profit. 
On  the  other  hand  the  student  who  will  not  avail 
himself  of  the  ait  instruction  ofiered  simply  shows  he 
has  mistaken  his  profession. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  academies  have  not,  nor 
cannot  produce  men  of  genius;  but  when  academies 
mistake  their  legitimate  functions  they  do  positive 
harm,  especially  where  true  genius  submits  to  their 
control ;  for  among  others,  the  mistakes  academies 
are  liable  to  make  are — attempting  to  follow  in  the 
style  of  some  successful  man  of  genius,  or  of  some 
particular  school  of  art  or  style  ;  or,  like  the  school  of 
Bologna,  to  combine  in  one  all  the  most  perfeCj^ 


•  A  Lecture  delivevert  by  Professor  Macmanus,  at  the  Koyal 
Ililjurnian  AcaUeniy,  on  tlie  14th  ot'Murcli. 


specialities  of  all  the  schools  prior  to  their  own  time. 
This  is  eclecticism,  and  to  what  is  called  common  sense 
nothing  seems  more  rational,  and  perhaps  nothing 
could  be  better  for  a  fixed  and  stereotyped  condition 
of  society, — look  at  China,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  in  the 
old  world,  and  certain  modern  instances  in  Europe; 
but,  we  are  not  sent  hither  to  sit  hy  the  wayside  and 
establish  a  fixed  state  in  anything.  Mutability  is 
absolute  and  continuous,  and  will  go  back  if  but  to 
obliterate  and  change — to  this  end  are  all  circum- 
scribed notions  about  art  progress  necessary  to  the 
healthy  development  of  our  highest  mental  nature  and 
diversified  individuality,  we  Can  only  be  honoured  by 
such  a  course, — by  following  others,  no  matter  how 
exalted,  our  identity  is  absorbed  and  our  mission 
perverted. 

This  voluntary  aberration  from  the  direct  object 
of  our  creation  is  unworthy  of  a  people  aspiring  to 
greatness,  and,  whether  induced  by  the  state,  private 
opinion  or  public  bodies,  it  is  alike  discreditable  to  a 
free  people  and  incompatible  with  the  object  of  our 
being,  which  was  to  create  after  our  own  manner  and 
to  extend  to  infinity  those  marvellous  powers  of  art 
which  unfettered  genius  discovers  to  be  inexhaustible. 
What  I  have  said  of  the  fallacies  inculcated  by 
academies  will  apply  to  their  immediate  students,  for 
whilst  they  were  taught  to  paint  like  some  one  else, 
they  were  being  taught  at  best  but  a  fancy  or  orna- 
mental handicraft ;  and  being  thus  initiated,  the  com- 
mercial spirit  gets  possession  of  them,  and  a  desire  to 
be  incorporated  for  mutual  protection  and  interest ; 
this  was  always  effected  by  a  state  charter  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Luke,  who  presides  over  the  guilds  of 
painters  from  plain  wall  painting  to  the  most  fashion- 
able eclecticism  in  academies.  And  I  would  further 
say,  my  young  friends,  that  I  could  not  recommend 
even  the  most  approved  methods  of  reproducing 
obsolete  styles,  however  humble  our  own  efforts  may 
be  in  comparison,  as  I  cannot  forego  the  ennobling  hope 
which  I  entertain  of  our  common  country  taking  the 
very  highest  position  in  the  Fine  Arts  at  no  very  dis- 
tant time,  recovering,  as  it  were,  her  former  height  as 
a  vantage  ground  to  start  in  a  new  and  higher  career 
of  excellence.  To  abandon  such  a  hope  would  indeed 
be  to  me  a  loss,  for  I  have  given  all  my  energies  to 
discover  how  it  might  be  realized. 

But  what  is  the  student  to  accomplish  ere  he  be- 
comes great  in  art?  The  answer  to  this  will  show 
what  is  the  object,  the  legitimate  object,  of  academies 
to  bestow,  and  its  main  duty  to  the  public  from  whom 
it  derives  its  existing  exclusiveness. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  student  on  being  admitted 
has  shown  that  he  has  ability  to  draw  the  figure  from 
the  cast,  and  that  he  has  made  his  acquaintance  with 
the  simple  elements  of  design,  namely,  practical 
geometry  and  perspective.  These  primary  exercises 
will  prepare  him  to  proceed  with  his  more  advanced 
studies  in  the  academy. 

Here  the  student  really  enters  upon  his  mental 
labour  simultaneously  with  more  freedom  and  the 
knowledge  of  handling  his  materials.  He  begins  once 
more  with  the  antique ;  hitherto  he  has  regarded 
statues  as  his  incomprehensibly  severe  task-masters  ; 
he  soon,  however,  begins  to  perceive  their  usefulness 
and  abstract  beauty ;  he  then  becomes  attached  to 
his  old  friends,  and  the  more  so,  the  longer  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  them,  for  it  is  found  by  the  magic  of 
their  excellence,  as  in  the  old  poets, — that  "custom 
cannot  stale  their  infinite  variety." 

With  manipulative  power,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
finds,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  figures  before  him, 
that  his  general  knowledge  is  appealed  to  ;  finding  thig 
not  up  to  the  mark  he  sets  to  work  by  every  means 
at  his  command — books,  advice,  calculation,  measure- 
ment, mechanism,  situation,  light  and  shade,  colour, 
proportion,  these  take  some  time  and  anxiety  to  com- 
mand, and  when  done,  the  poet's  part  next  taxes  the 
imagination.  The  object  of  such  a  work,  its  history 
or  story,  the  situation,  and  sentiment  intended  to  be 
excited  or  appealed  to — in  short,  their  object,  use,  and 
end  ;  these  must  have  been  worth  the  trouble  in  at- 
taining such  power ;  so  much  then  involves  a  know- 
ledge at  least  of  drawing,  geometry,  perspective,  pro- 
portion, anatomy,  balance,  action,  light  and  shade,  as 
the  means  of  their  development;  but  these  go  but  part 
of  the  way.  The  life  next  presents  itself,  and  man  is 
its  highest  object;  here  then  is  an  interesting  field  of 
study,  the  study  just  past  was  regarded  through  the 
statuary's  art ;  liut  we  now  come  to  regard  living 
man  himself  On  first  beholding  this  new  object,  the 
student  must  have  felt,  if  his  perceptions  were 
awakened,  that  the  antique  sculptors  have  anticipated 
by  centuries  tlie  embodiment  of  that  noble  apos- 
trophe to  man,  by  Shaksspeare — "  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man!  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in 
faculties !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and 
admirable  !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  appre- 
hension how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world ! 
the  paragon  of  animals  !"  and  again  as  to  individual 
man,  what  powerful  portraiture — "  see,  what  a  grace 
was  seated  on  his  brow,  Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of 
Jove  himself,  an  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  com- 
mand; a  station  like  the  herald  Mercury,  new-lighted 
on  a  heaven-kissing  hill,  a  combination  and  a  form, 


indeed,  where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  to 
give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

I  refer  you  to  the  bust  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  to  prove  to  you  the  arts  of  form 
and  colour  can  realise  this  grandeur  of  character, 
and  we  may  observe  by  the  words  used  in  the  above, 
how  poor  language  is  in  the  absence  of  hyperbole, 
to  convey  to  the  mind  the  works  of  nature  around  us, 
especially  those  of  form. 

In  the  study  of  the  living  model,  the  intelligent 
student  finds  himself  in  a  new  field  of  labour — one 
in  which  he  feels  the  knowledge  he  acquired  in  the 
antique  stage  immensely  useful  to  him  ;  but  how  dif- 
ferent its  application  ?  The  action  was  arrested  ac- 
tion; but  now  he  must  decide,  and  catch  the  action 
from  a  living  being,  requiring  at  once  both  judgment 
and  dispatch.  This  is  the  most  obvious  difference. 
The  anatomy,  too,  will  seem  to  him  a  noAr  order  of 
things, — the  hardness  and  direction  of  the  bone,  the 
rigid  character  of  the  tendons,  the  flexible  and  sliift- 
ing  forms  of  the  muscles,  will  seem  new,  and  fascinate 
him  by  the  beauty  of  their  mechanism.  The  colour 
and  texture  of  these  varied  parts  in  action  and  repose 
will  be  a  novelty  in  itself,  which  will  reveal  to  him 
what  colour  really  is  in  flesh  painting.  Proportion 
allied  with  living  action  becomes  a  new  study  too  ; 
the  centre  of  action  in  the  whole  figure,  and  the 
centre  of  action  in  each  part  and  limb,  with  the  ex- 
tent, limits  and  kinds  of  motion,  possibly  enjoyed  by 
each — these,  projected  in  their  peculiar  individual 
proportion,  and  their  position  in  space  understood, 
will  be  found  to  constitute  a  new,  and  by  no  means 
a  light  study  for  the  young  artist. 

These  require  a  grasp  of  mind,  and  an  exercise  of 
the  understanding  hitherto  untaxed.  The  sense  of 
morbid  anatomy,  which  at  first  seemed  all  in  all,  will 
now  almost  entirely  disappear,  and  will  be  found  to 
have  been  so  far  necessary  for  the  fixing  in  his  me- 
mory local  association  of  the  names  and  use  of  the 
several  parts.  The  different  qualities  exhibited  in  age 
and  sex  will  require  the  art  student's  serious  atten- 
tion, with  the  properties  which  years  develope  under 
the  circumstances  of  race  and  climate. 

Drapery,  hitherto  but  slightly  noted,  must  engage 
a  due  share  of  attention,  both  in  form  and  colour.  In 
form,  the  weight  of  material,  its  rigid  or  its  flexible 
character,  will  be  found  to  depend  wholly  upon 
science,  the  laws  of  which  must  be  studied.  When 
colour  is  added  to  the  light  and  shade,  a  new"  charm 
is  given  to  this  complex  pursuit. 

All  the  above  is  studied  and  regarded  under  the 
influence  of  a  particular  light,  either  real  or  artificial, 
and  which  will  lead  the  student  to  the  mode  of  using 
this  essential  means  of  art.  And  here  I  would  ob- 
serve, up  to  this  stage  of  progress  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  give  a  bias  to  the  mind  in  any  particular  di- 
rection, as  there  is  nothing  yet  given  but  of  a  general 
and  absolute  nature,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
academy  to  afford  and  to  inculcate,  and  make  the 
constant  practice  of  its  schools. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  free  exercise  of  this  ac- 
quired knowledge,  aided  by  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, making  the  most  wholesome  use  of  bygone  styles 
by  simply  avoiding  their  recurrence  amongst  us,  ex- 
cept as  to  their  history. 

jEsthetics,  or  the  laws  which  govern  the  beautiful, 
must  be  kept  continually  in  view — for  there  is  nothing 
good  that  is  not  beautiful.  Ugliness  is  synonymous 
with  badness.  Artists  have  always  aiknowledged 
this  axiom,  and  called  it  feeling — artistic  feeling — an 
inner  sense  of  the  lovely  exhibited  in  choice  of  form 
and  loving  treatment.  This  sense,  which  is  born 
with  a  few,  may  be  developed  in  the  many  by  careful 
culture  and  constant  supervision.  Here  the  kindly 
offices  of  the  academy  visitors  come  in — advice  hap- 
pily and  kindly  given  in  season  is  rarely  forgotten  by 
the  student. 

The  experience  of  the  artist  enables  him  to  show 
the  student  where  that  which  is  merely  natural  may 
be  made  more  artistic,  and  thereby  more  beautiful, 
because  more  in  harmony  with  a  particular  sentiment, 
which,  of  course,  the  natural  arrangement  might  not 
indicate.  His  experience  will  be  able  to  clearly  show 
how  much  one  part,  however  naturally  painted, 
would  interfere  with  other  parts,  and  to  show  the 
necessity  for  a  certain  subordination  of  force  in  the 
component  parts  of  a  work,  and,  in  connection  with 
this,  to  show  the  way  to  make  the  story  of  the  picture 
at  once  intelligible.  These  are  the  aesthetics  which  a 
judicious  instruction  will  develope,  and  which  expe- 
rience alone  can  convey. 

The  last  stage  of  the  student's  career  will  lead  him 
naturally  to  his  own  studio,  and,  with  the  foregoing- 
materials  of  power  in  his  possession,  will  lead  him  into 
that  world  of  mind  where  he  will  associate  with  the 
great  thinkers  and  poets  of  all  times.  He  will  be  led 
by  knowledge  to  behold  those  eternal  attributes  of 
Divinity — truth,  wisdom,  beauty — whose  power  he 
will  propitiate,  whose  devoted  servant  he  would  desire 
to  become.  But  outside  this  region  there  are  lying 
in  wait  for  him  indolence  and  folly,  who  will  present 
to  his  weakness  their  charming  progeny  of  ease,  idle- 
ness, fashion,  conceit,  flattery,  gaming,  and  sensuality. 
These,  or  any  of  them,  have  sufficient  attractions  to 
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entrap  any  who  are  not  fortified  against  such  assaults 
by  an  humble  and  intense  love  for  his  art  and  its 
honourable  interests. 

Lectures  and  illustrations,  with  careful  reading, 
will  promote  this  phonetic  object.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  things  the  student  has  to  determine  is  the 
choice  of  his  subject.  He  must  have  a  care  that  he  is 
not  a  mere  illustrator  of  the  other  arts,  instead  of 
affording  matter  of  his  own  for  others  to  quote,  illu- 
strate, or  embellish.  The  field  of  poetry  is  very  large, 
and  nothing  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  art  can  make  the  student  determine  on 
the  subject  proper  to  it.  Mastery  in  the  art  alone 
can  determine  the  amount  of  imitation  to  be  shown  in 
•works  of  different  phonetic  qualities.  The  student, 
in  this  last  stage  of  his  studies,  which  is  to  evolve 
his  individuality,  must  consider  beforehand  what  must 
be  the  character  of  his  work,  whether  it  is  to  appeal 
to  the  imagination  or  to  the  mere  fancy,  or  a  strict 
portraiture  of  real  and  familiar  objects,  or  of  combina- 
tions of  parts  which  his  art  alone  can  realize;  or, 
■whether  in  conformity  with  an  exalted  sentiment,  he 
shall  make  such  a  selection  of  natural  elements  as  will 
wholly  agree  with  the  effect  imagined,  to  thus  invent 
his  means  of  expression,  so  that  the  scene  may  appear 
probable,  and  to  the  conceptions  general,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  natural ;  for  our  world  of  the  ima- 
gination is  as  proper  a  subject  for  artistic  power  as 
the  real  and  tangible  world  around  us.  These  our 
senses  discover.  But  that  which  all  possess,  and  are 
educated  to  conceal,  is  a  world  of  far  greater  import- 
ance to  the  artist — he  must  reveal  or  reflect  this  in 
his  art ;  the  means  we  suppose  the  student  to  have 
acquired  ere  he  ventures  to  conceive  and  grapple  with 
the  subject  of  his  work.  But  here  his  judgment  is 
called  into  play,  and  his  vanity  or  humility  put  to 
the  test ;  his  general  knowledge  also  comes  to  his 
aid,  or  its  absence  prostrates  and  paralyzes  him,  as 
lie  feels  for  the  first  time  he  is  only  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine, to  be  worked  by  the  inventive  minds  of  others. 

The  world  of  mind  now  entered  is  common  to  all 
poets,  and  to  become  one  of  these  the  art  student  has 
but  to  consider  what  part  of  it  lies  in  his  own  province, 
and  by  what  means  he  may  develope  those  regions  of 
thought  which  can  alone  manifest  themselves  through 
his  art.  Happy  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  in  form  or 
colour  may  be  and  are  appreciated  for  their  own 
sake,  but  they  may  be  such,  and  have  no  story,  no 
immediate  connection  with  anything  in  particular. 
This  class  of  work  amounts  at  most  to  dreamy  idle- 
ness, or  indicates  obstinate  mental  incapacity  —  a 
mere  exhibition  of  technical  and  a;stlietic  address. 
But  by  such  work  no  country  ever  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  art.  It  is  only  by  the  cultivation  of  that 
province  of  thought  allotted  to  the  arts  of  form  and 
colour  that  a  people  can  be  known  and  remembered 
as  having  understood  and  practised  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  and  their  colo- 
nies in  Italy,  amongst  the  ancients,  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  and  broadly  individual  in  distinct  nationality. 
Transition,  if  any,  is  imperceptible;  Egypt  has  ren- 
dered her  polity,  heroism,  and  gigantic  egotism  of  its 
rulers,  in  immortal  colour  and  form  ;  Assyria,  its 
magnificent  power  in  si upendous  symbolism  ;  Greece 
has  shown  us  in  rationalizing  art  that  man,  as  he  is 
seen,  can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the  most  exalted 
ideas — the  hero,  the  statesman,  the  denii-god,  with 
individual  characteristics,  personification  of  nature's 
elements,  operations,  and  attributes,  with  the  least 
possible  symbolism ;  whilst  her  colonies  in  Italy  and 
Etruria  have  given  us  works  of  such  perfection  in 
form,  that  no  man,  since  their  time,  has  made  even  a 
hopeful  approach  to  their  excellence;  graceful  action, 
beauty  of  form,  and  natural  proportion,  seem  united 
to  make  them  perfect,  whilst  the  story  is  the  best 
history  of  their  manners  and  customs. 

If  we  have  faith  in  these  being  the  works  of  other 
nationalities,  let  us  remove  the  mountains  of  indolence 
and  apathy  which,  like  an  incubus,  presses  us  down- 
ward. Study  well  directed,  with  humble  and  modest 
labour,  will  do  this  for  us.  Of  the  higher  qualities  I 
entertain  no  doubt,  for  Che  nation  whose  sons  executed 
such  work  as  the  Tara  Brooch  and  Book  of  Kells,  and 
whose  native  melodies  have  given  a  back  bone  and  a 
vitality  to  the  most  ambitious  musical  compositions 
for  centuries  past,  cannot  fail  to  realize  in  form  and 
Colour  an  individual  nationality  of  the  loftiest  kind 
conceivable. 

The  mission  of  the  true  artist  is  a  glorious  one  ;  he 
not  only  points  to  the  future,  but  sits,  like  the  stern 
judges  in  Lucian,  upon  the  past  acts  of  all  men — 
priests,  kings,  and  people — wisely  extolling  the  beauty 
,  of  truth,  and  showing  how  dilHcult  it  is  to  conceal 
what  is  false.  Is  not  the  power  to  do  this  well  and 
wisely  worth  cultivating  ?  What  position  in  life  is 
more  honourable  than  the  privilege  of  vindicating  the 
truth  and  the  efforts  of  the  virtuous,  to  restrain  or 
punish  the  wicked,  to  mend  and  reform  the  bad,  to 
show  the  healing  goodness  of  charity  and  the  pleasing 
amount  of  forgiveness  which  thoughtlessness  and  folly 
demand  of  our  humanity  ?  Moral  truth  will  be' found 
in  our  feelings  of  what  is  just ;  and  form  and  colour 
suggest  many  varieties  of  this  ;  for  it  is  but  truth 
when  we  imitate  exactly  the  whole  and  its  parts, 


but  truth  demands  that  the  means  should  subserve 
the  true  idea  and  intent  of  the  artist  in  making  his 
work.  It  is  true  to  the  subject  to  arrange  its  parts  in 
due  subordination  to  the  general  eflfect,  and  to  create 
that  impression  on  the  mind  which  the  actual  scene 
would  make  if  it  existed.  It  is  not  meant  to  tolerate 
false  effects  or  bad  perspective,  or  want  of  proportion 
or  balance  of  its  parts — such  a  condition,  indicating 
as  it  does  a  want  of  perception  of  the  truth  in  art — 
but  that  perfect  rendering  of  the  true  imagination 
that  should  lead  the  attention  agreeably  from  one  sub- 
ject to  the  other,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  right 
place  in  such  order  as  must  naturally  occur.  To  do 
all  this  truly,  that  is,  to  make  it  like  truth  to  nature 
— mental  and  physical  truth — mastery  in  the  means 
of  art  is  essentially  necessary ;  and  the  reason  we 
have  not  more  of  this  high  art  truth  is  because  of  the 
laborious  means  necessary  to  its  accomplishment,  pro- 
mising no  adequate  compensation,  commensurate 
with  the  labour  necessary  to  its  attainment;  hence 
the  few  who  really  practise  are  constrained  by  circum- 
stances to  do  so,  on  the  vague  hope  of  something 
occurring  that  would  better  their  condition.  Our 
native  power  is  suffered  to  remain  covered  with  the 
ashes  of  neglect ;  but  there  is  enough  of  the  vital 
spark  to  be  seen  when  a  fortunate  circumstance  arises 
to  rake  these  ashes. 

It  may  interest  the  young  artist  to  learn  one  or  two 
instances  which  recently  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
great  artists  who  removed  certain  beauties  from  their 
work,  when  they  discovered  it  presented  the  fact  that 
these  objects  assumed  an  importance  in  the  picture 
which  the  truth  of  the  story  did  not  warrant  the  ir- 
regularity of  a  subordinate  part  to  become  the  prin- 
cipal feature. 

Mr.  Harvey,  the  celebrated  Scottish  painter,  painted 
a  meeting,  for  religious  purposes,  of  the  persecuted 
Covenanters.  The  scene  was  laid  in  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful mountain  regions  common  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Harvey's  power  in  landscape  painting  rivals  that  of 
the  great  painter  of  Highland  scenery,  M'Cullagh ; 
and  in  this  subject  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge in  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  ;  and 
he,  accordingly,  painted  such  a  scene  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  figures  which  formed  the  subject  of  his 
picture.  These  were  admirably  painted,  and  with  all 
the  effect  and  power  which  a  man  who  feels,  as  he 
did,  the  truth  of  the  ceremony  he  painted.  The  pic- 
ture was  ready  to  leave  for  the  Exhibition,  and  a  few 
admirers  of  his  work  were  admitted  to  a  private  view 
of  the  picture.  On  beholding  it  every  Scotch  heart 
was  charmed  with  the  scene  or  scenery,  for  its  features 
of  rocky  beauty  were  given  with  great  force  and  clear- 
ness, and  as  a  consequence  of  such  treatment,  the  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  to  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
figures  which  really  gave  birth  to  the  picture.  The 
painter  quietly  observed  this  error  on  his  part,  and 
before  the  picture  left  for  the  Exhibition  he  took  paint 
in  his  brush,  and  nearly  obliterated  the  beauty  of  the 
background,  and  so  made  it  quite  subordinate  to  his 
story,  so  much  so  that  it  only  catches  that  amount 
of  attention  it  is  properly  entitled  to,  as  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  locality  where  the  ceremony  occurred. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  truth  of  effect. 

I  shall  recite  another  instance,  by  Mr.  Leslie,  the 
great  dramatic  painter  of  the  English  school.  In  like 
manner,  Mr.  Leslie's  celebrated  picture  of  Sancho  and 
the  Duchess,  the  artist  painted  one  of  his  most  lovely 
heads  in  the  right  side  of  the  composition — the  young 
lady  who  peeps  over  the  shoulder  of  the  dumpy  squire, 
in  order  to  have  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  for  Sancho 
uses  pantomime  to  assist  his  narration.  Every  one 
permitted  to  see  this  work  ere  it  left  for  exhibition 
exclaimed,  "  What  a  beautiful  face  this  is !  Where 
could  he  have  seen  such  a  model?"  When  the  visitors 
were  gone,  Leslie  took  his  paint  and  painted  locks  of 
hair  between  the  face  and  the  spectator,  which  hid 
from  view  for  ever  the  lovely  face  that  attracted  the 
attention  so  much  from  the  story  of  his  picture.  So, 
we  find,  this  head,  a  picture  in  itself,  was  removed 
because  it  interfered  with  the  truth  which  the  idea 
demanded.  The  face,  like  the  mountain  scene  in  the 
other,  was  true  as  far  as  itself  was  concerned,  but  was 
not  suited  to  give  truth  to  the  whole,  of  which  it 
was  hitended  to  form  a  subordinate  part ;  and  the 
courage  shown  in  altering  both  is  like  the  moral 
courage  necessary  to  support  truth  when  temptations 
of  the  most  alluring  kind  go  far  to  make  one  forget 
its  importance  in  the  moral  picture  of  life. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  put  before  you 
my  views  of  the  relation  between  academies  and  their 
students,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  latter 
throughout  his  academic  career,  leaving  him  in  his 
own  studio  at  work  after  his  own  heart.  And  my  re- 
marks ou  electicism  do  not  refer  to  those  who  may 
desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  several  modes  of  re- 
production or  systems  of  colouring  practised  by  any 
or  all  of  the  schools  hitherto  in  existence.  I  should 
say  that  the  student  who  could  imitate  the  mode  of 
any  school  was  most  likely  to  be  most  original  in  his 
own,  and  will  suit  his  treatment  according  to  the 
phonetic  character  of  his  work,  without  using  an  ob- 
solete method, 
la  conclusion,  the  course  of  study  I  have  above 


hinted  at,  if  pursued,  will  have  this  one  good  effect 
among  others, — it  would  make  the  true  artist  more 
tolerant  of  those  other  specialities  not  practised  by 
himself,  because  not  to  his  taste  or  choice ;  for  in  the 
absence  of  a  general  and  a  liberal  training  we  are  apt 
to  contemn  what  we  don't  understand.  We  must  re- 
member illiberality  is  the  unmistakeable  sign  of  ig- 
norance and  egotism,  and  a  more  general  cultivatioa 
will  enable  us  to  avoid  becoming  so  ourselves. 


THE  CORPORATION  NEW  CATTLE 
MARKET. 

The  saying  that  "  many  hands  make  light  work  " 
is  fully  illustrated  by  the  scene  presented  at  the 
site  of  the  new  markets  in  course  of  construction 
at  the  North  Circular-road  in  this  city.  But  a 
couple  of  months  since  cattle  might  be  seen  grazing 
on  the  pasture  land,  and  elms  and  ashes,  in  large 
numbers,  rearing  their  stately  heads  on  Jameson's- 
fields.  How  changed  is  now  the  aspect !  Scarcely 
a  blade  of  grass  is  visible ;  huge  trunks,  felled  by 
hatchets  and  saws  lie  prostrate,  or  are  being 
carted  away  (as  we  understand,  to  form  rockeries 
at  the  Winter  Gardens);  the  freshly  turned  and 
levelled  earth  shows  signs  of  the  recently  formed 
great  arteries  of  drainage  beneath  its  surface ; 
heaps  of  huge  unused  earthenware  pipes,  of  whin- 
stone  paving  blocks,  of  chiselled  granite  base 
courses,  and  monster  gate  piers,  are  strewed  about ; 
massive  stone  walls  take  the  place  of  hedges  and 
ditches ;  masons,  bricklayers,  labourers  in  abun- 
dance, with  carts  and  horses,  are  all  busily  occupied 
at  their  respective  callings,  hurrying  on  to  maturity 
an  establishment  which  must  prove  a  very  complete 
one  of  its  class,  and  a  great  boon  to  the  myriads 
engaged  in  providing  for  the  animal  wants  of  man 
and  beast.  We  gave  a  plan  and  particulars  of  these 
markets  in  our  number  for  Dec.  15  last ;  but  though 
well  acquainted  with  the  locality  generally,  we  never 
closely  inspected  the  site  till  a  couple  of  days  since. 

It  seems  to  us  all  that  is  desirable  for  its  pur- 
pose, both  in  point  of  position  and  from  the  gently 
sloping  nature  of  the  ground,  conducing  to  the  se- 
curing of  a  thorough  drainage  so  essential  for  a  con- 
cern of  the  kind. 

Main  approaches  are  being  formed  from  Prussia- 
street  at  one  side,  and  Aughrira-street  at  the  other, 
enclosed  by  solid  masonry  walls  in  random  jointed 
ashlar,  of  remarkably  excellent  workmanship,  and 
coped  with  chiselled  granite,  under  which  a  course 
of  red  brick  laid  angularly,  contributes  an  effective 
finish.  The  out  offices,  which  will  be  fitted  up  with 
every  requisite  accommodation,  are  of  somewhat 
similar  construction  externally.  The  elevation 
towards  the  Circular-road  will  present  a  panelled 
wall  coped  with  granite,  and  surmounted  by  a  solid 
iron  railing,  with  gateways  at  stated  distances. 
The  metalling  of  the  main  approaches  has  been  com- 
menced. A  vast  quantity  of  the  iron  work  is  ready 
for  fixing  ,  and  the  gates,  railings,  &c.,  &c.,  have  all 
been  prepared  at  Mr.  Meade's  (the  contractor)  own 
smithy,  recently  added  to  his  large  saw  mills  in 
Great  Brunswick-street,  of  which — as  it  shows  the 
contractor's  special  capacity  to  execute  this  or  any 
work  in  which  iron  is  an  important  element — we 
subjoin  a  few  particulars. 

There  are  no  less  than  ten  distinct  fires,  each 
supplied  with  a  common  air  pipe,  through  which  a 
current  is  supplied  by  a  patent  silent  fan  (a  novel 
feature),  worked  by  a  splendid  steam  engine,  the 
manufacture  of  Messrs.  Rowan  and  Son,  of  Belfast. 
Communicating  by  shafts  and  belts,  ifcc,  this  en- 
gine works  the  various  punching,  cutting,  screw- 
cutting,  boring,  drilling,  turning,  &c.,  machines, 
employed  in  fashioning  the  iron  to  its  required  form. 
Indeed,  the  power,  delicacy  of  workmanship,  and 
accuracy  of  the  ponderous  machinery  required  for 
these  purposes,  are  truly  marvellous.  A  hole  of 
any  diameter  is  drilled  right  through  ;  a  round  or  a 
square  bar  is  chopped  across ;  a  piece  is  bent  to  any 
curve  desired  instantaneously,  and  with  an  ease  that 
seems  to  know  of  no  impediment  even  in  this  tough 
material.  The  addition  of  such  an  industrial  branch 
to  Mr.  Meade's  other  avocations  reflects  great  credit 
on  his  enterprising  spirit,  and  will  serve  to  make 
his  fine  establishment  additionally  notable. 


Photographs  of  the  Frescoes  of  Annibale 
Carkacci. — We  (Building  News)  learn  that  a  re- 
markable series  of  photographs  has  been  received  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Grundy,  from  Rome.  They  reproduce  with 
marvellous  effect  the  frescoes  of  Annibale  Carracci  in 
the  Farnese  Palace.  Unlike  most  photographs  of  this 
class,  which  are  taken  from  drawings  that  are  in- 
variably more  or  less  incorrect,  these  magnificent 
photographs  have  been  taken  with  great  labour  from 
the  original  frescoes.  The  photographer,  Signer  T. 
Cuccioni,  like  a  true  artist,  has  made  no  attempt  to 
colour  the  photographs;  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
frescoes  as  compositions  and  models  of  design  is  there- 
fore unimpaired.  The  series  consists  of  seven  large 
plates,  each  measuring  27  iuches  in  length,  and 
several  are  22  iuches  wide. 
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[It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that,  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same;  and  that  we 
will  not  insert  or  notice  any  communication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confidentially.  \ 

DUBLIN  METROPOLITAIT  RAILWAY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIIf  BOILDKR. 

Sir, — Is  "  Civis  a  citizen  ?  One  might  well  doubt 
it.  In  his  first  well-written  letter,  I  thought  he  had 
exhausted  every  argument  in  favour  of  the  project  he 
again  advocates  in  a  later  communication.  In  his 
latter  production,  however,  there  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  feature  rather  novel.  He  clearly  ignores  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow  citizens,  three-fourths  of  whom, 
at  least,  are  opposed  to  his  views.  He  designates  their 
opposition  as  "  blind,"  dismissing  them  as  "  short- 
sighted" and  "  small  minded"  indi  viduals.  Civis  takes 
his  stand  upon  "  public  requirement,"  and  aslts  us  to 
enlarge  our  views  on  the  subject.  "  There  is,"  he  says, 
"  a  public  throughout  Ireland  to  be  considered,  nay  a 
public  throughout  the  empire,  and  more  still,  a  trans- 
atlantic, and  it  may  be,  a  European  public  who  may, 
at  no  distant  period,  make  Ireland  a  thoroughfare  to 
the  Western  World  and  Dublin  a  portion  of  lis  highway. 
I  would  say  to  these  publics  we  shall  do  everything 
in  reason  to  meet  your  convenience,  but  you  cannot 
expect  that  the  boasted  beauty  of  our  city  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  going  from  one 
metropolitan  terminus  to  another.  I  object  altogether 
to  the  principle  of  railways  through  a  city,  and  agree 
with  the  Times  that  cities  are  made  to  live  in,  but  it 
is  in  my  mind  actual  burglary  to  force  a  railway 
through  a  city  against  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  I  believe  there  exists  no  such 
public  requirement  as  that  so  eloquently  argued  by 
"  Civis,"  and  I  do  think  that  if  this  railway  scheme 
succeeded  Dublin  would,  indeed,  soon  become  a  mere 
highway  for  travellers,  and  that  we  should  have  some 
future  Goldsmith  lamenting  over  its  state  in  the  style 
of  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  thus — 

Sweet  Dublin!  loveliest  city  of  the  day, 
Low  have  you  fallen — to  a  mere  highway; 
No  ti'avelier  stops  upon  liis  journey  through, 
But  sighs  and  mutters  •'  Nothing  here  to  view." 
Your  beauties  sacrificed  for  public  good. 
Your  architecture's  turned  to  railway  food. 

We  are  told  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  spent 
in  the  construction  of  this  railway.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  enormous  sums  which  have  been  expended  on 
these  splendid  buildings,  the  views  of  whicli  are  to  be 
mutilated  and  cut  off.  I  have  heard  Lord  Brougham 
say  to  Mr.  Whiteside  that  he  considered  Dublin  the 
handsomest  architectural  city  he  had  ever  been  in.  I 
greatly  fear  a  few  of  the  proposed  railway  bridges 
across  our  handsome  streets  would  make  it  impossible 
for  his  lordship  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  beauty 
and  proportion  of  the  buildings  which  so  attracted  his 
admiration.  The  construction  at  present  in  West- 
moreland street  can  but  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  injury  which  would  be  done  by  such  bridges. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  several  of  the  houses  at 
each  side  of  such  constructions  would  fall  enormously 
in  value,  while  the  poor  owners  would  get  nothing  in 
the  way  of  compensation.  Again  I  say  to  these 
publics  spoken  of  by  "  Civis,"  you  must  consult  the 
citizens,  and  your  selfisli  requirements,  if  they  exist, 
must  give  way  to  the  convenience  of  the  owners  of  a 
city,  who  feel  an  honest  and  just  pride  in  the  beauties 
you  would  have  them  sacrifice. 

William  Scuibblb. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DDBLIN  BUILDKR. 

Sir, — Some  anonymous  letters  having  been  pub- 
lished in  support  of  the  devastating  project  called  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  the  writers,  not  having 
confined  themselves  to  exaggerated  praise  of  the  spe- 
culation, but  having  assailed  in  no  measured  terms 
the  Corporation  for  daring  to  oppose  the  contemplated 
ruin  of  the  city,  would  you  permit  me,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  having  charge  of  the  opposition  to  the 
bill,  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  caused 
the  Corporation  to  oppose  the  project. 

Shortly  after  the  notice  of  the  bill  was  given,  the 
most  influential  aggregate  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  I  remember  to  have  been  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  pronounced  in  decisive  terms  against  the  bill. 
At  that  meeting  our  first  citizen,  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee 
Guinness,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  repre- 
senting every  shade  of  opinion  and  every  local  interest, 
spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  bill. 

The  promoters  of  the  railway  have  not  ventured  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  in  its  favour.  Thus  far  the 
public  opinion  of  the  city  has  decidedly  declared  itself 
against  the  project. 

Despite  the  false  impressions  endeavoured  to  be 
produced  by  pretty  and  delusive  pictures,  every  im- 


partial person  will  admit  that  the  railway  would 
destroy  the  business  and  appearance  of  at  least  two 
of  our  principal  streets,  and  the  utility  and  appearance 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  river. 

Dublin  is  already  amply  provided  with  railway 
stations  at  convenient  distances  from  almost  every 
portion  of  the  city,  tlie  most  distant  of  which  could, 
without  difficulty  or  inconvenience,  have  been  brought 
at  least  half  a  mile  nearer  the  centre  of  the  city,  was 
it  considered  desirable  to  do  so. 

Comparatively  few  passengers  pass  through  Dublin 
without  stopping  at  least  a  day,  although  existing 
railway  arrangements  would  in  man}' instances  enable 
them  to  do  so  without  an  hour's  delay 

The  central  station  would  in  many  instances  retard, 
and  in  no  way  facilitate  the  journeys  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  Dublin.  While  all  London,  and  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  are  showing  indications  of  hostility  to 
the  further  progress  of  London  Metropolitan  Railways 
we  are  called  upon  to  assent  to  a  most  objectionable 
scheme  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Metropolis  of  Ireland. 

The  Dublin  Metropolitan  Railway  i3ill  was  at  first 
introduced  to  public  notice  by  a  few  London  capital- 
ists and  stockbrokers,  aided  by  covert  assistance  from 
some  Irish  railway  boards,  and  was  not  called  for  by 
any  public  expression  of  opinion  ;  it  is  now  supported 
by  misrepresentation  and  anonymous  writers,  and  an 
unhappy  disposition  to  difi^er  upon  every  conceivable 
subject  in  Ireland. 

If  the  Corporation  had  been  so  remiss  in  their  duty 
as  not  to  oppose  the  bill,  they  would  have  deservedly 
merited,  and  undoubtedly  received,  a  large  share  of 
public  disapprobation :  for  doing  their  duty,  they  are 
recklessly  assailed ;  gentlemen  discharging  pu  blic  duties 
in  Dublin,  consequently,  occupy  no  enviable  position. 
Upon  this  question,  of  vital  consequence  to  our  consti- 
tuents, we  shall,  however,  continue  to  act  in  accor- 
dance with  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
ratepayers,  without  being  deterred  by  calumny  or 
misrepresentation. — I  remain,  sir,  yourfaithful  servant, 

109,  Lower  Gardiner-street.       John  Martin. 


THE  NEA7  CATHEDRAL,  CORK. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  my  former  letters  addressed  to  j'ou  on  this 
subject  I  merely  alluded  to  the  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  Building  Committee  and  the  Architects 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  into  this  most  un- 
fairly conducted  competition.  I  owe  a  second  duty 
to  those  who  have  already  subscribed,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  will  be  yet  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
necessary  and  praiseworthy  object  of  providing  a  dig- 
nified and  comfortable  Cathedral  for  this  diocese. 

I  have  no  desire  to  impede  the  progress  of  this 
most  laudable  undertaking — far  from  it ;  for  several 
years  past  it  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  my  heart 
to  see  a  suitable  edifice  supersede  the  present  un- 
sightly and  inconvenient  structure.  But  I  have  every 
wish  to  prevent  the  money  of  the  Protestant  public 
being  thrown  away  on  a  building  which,  if  erected 
according  to  the  premiated  plan,  would  be  a  perpe- 
tual monument  of  the  deficient  judgment  of  its  pro- 
moters, and  a  source  of  endless  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort to  those  who  should  be  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  accommodation. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  what  I  consider 
serious  objections  to  the  adopted  plan. 

The  design  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  two 
western  towers  standing  within  the  body  of  the 
church,  a  large  central  tower  supported  on  four 
square  piers  midway  between  nave  and  chancel,  and 
forming  the  choir,  furnished  with  stalls  for  the  cho- 
risters, transepts  standing  north  and  south  of  the 
choir,  a  very  deep  chancel,  semi-circular  at  the 
eastern  end,  with  an  ambulatory  or  broad  passage 
extending  from  the  transepts  all  round  the  chancel, 
the  eastern  end  of  the  latter  opening  into  the  former 
by  large  arches  closed  with  ornamental  iron  gates. 

The  style  adopted  by  the  architect  is  that  pre- 
valent in  the  north  of  France  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, of  which  the  churches  of  Caen  and  Rouen  afford 
fair  types.  The  style  is  naturally  meagre  and  severe, 
hard  and  rectilinear ;  and  were  it  executed,  would 
greatly  disappoint  those  whose  education  gives  them 
no  other  means  of  anticipating  effects  except  through 
the  delusive  medium  of  architectural  drawings  artisti- 
cally got  up ;  though  I  admit  that  the  architect  has 
made  the  most  of  a  bad  style  as  regards  the  details  of 
his  design,  particularly  in  the  interior.  The  external 
effect  of  the  building  will  be  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory. In  dimensions  it  is  but  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
parish  church,  being  only  180  feet  in  length,  while  it 
exhibits  all  the  external  features  of  the  largest  exist- 
ing cathedrals,  those  whose  length  runs  to  500  feet 
and  more.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  building 
look  exceedingly  short,  and  disproportionately  high  ; 
for  those  features  which  produce  grandeur  in  a  struc- 
ture of  large  extent  have  a  contrary  effect  on  build- 
ings of  small  size.  A  church  180  feet  in  length,  70 
feet  in  height  to  the  ridge,  and  having  three  towers 
and  spires,  would  look  a  perfect  abortion  of  a 
cathedral,  a  swelling  attempt  to  look  big,  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  proportion  and  optical  effect. 


Take  away  this  great  centre  tower  which  so  much 
cuts  up  and  shortens  the  exterior  (and  incommodes 
and  incumbers  the  interior),  and  you  will  immediately 
improve  its  symmetry,  giving  it  the  effect  of  greater 
magnitude,  making  it  look  half  as  long  again. 

I  know  that  this  centre  tower  has  been  a  favourite 
hobby  with  a  couple  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
committee,  who  adopted  most  erroneous  and  mistaken 
views  on  the  subject ;  for  at  the  first  selection  nearly 
every  design  that  had  not  a  centre  tower  was  put 
aside,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the  most  meritori- 
ous and  best  arranged  in  the  exhibition.  Is  a  centre 
tower  a  distinctive  mark  or  feature  in  a  cathedral?  I 
say  it  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  been  considered  so  by 
mediaeval  architects. 

The  French  examples,  admittedly  the  grandest  ia 
Christendom,  ignore  tlie  centre  tower.  It  is  not  found 
at  Amiens,  Chartres,  Bourges,  Paris,  Poictiers,  Troyes, 
Beauvais,  the  noblest  cathedrals  in  that  empire.  Two 
western  towers  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  those 
magnificent  structures,  whose  lengths  vary  from  400 
to  over  500  feet.  A  similar  sentiment  actuated  the 
architects  of  the  following  great  German  churches:  — 
Antwerp,  Strasbourg,  Cologne,  Fribourg,  Ratisbon, 
and  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  our  English  cathedrals 
the  centre  tower  was  adopted,  in  others  not.  It  is 
true  that  Winchester,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Chichester 
and  Salisbury  exhibit  this  feature,  but  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  west-end  towers,  though  these  cathedrals 
range  from  400  to  500  feet  in  length.  Exeter  has 
no  central  tower,  as  well  as  others.  On  the  contrary, 
this  feature  is  the  particular  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  a  parish  church  in  the  sister  country, 
as  hundreds  of  the  small  mediaeval  churches,  scattered 
through  England  and  Wales,  testify.  Surely,  with 
such  precedents  before  them,  our  Cork  committee 
may  be  satisfied  with  two  west-end  towers  f  jr  their 
small  cathedral,  thereby  improving  both  the  external 
and  internal  effect,  and  knocking  at  once  £4,000  at 
least  off  the  cost. 

The  principal  entrance  at  the  west-end  is  under 
the  organ  loft,  which  stands  between  the  western 
towers.  The  congregation  are  to  occupy  the  nave  and 
aisles,  the  pulpit  being  placed  against  theN.W.  pier  of 
the  centre  tower. 

I  have  before  shown  the  contracted  accommodation 
for  worshippers,  466  in  number,  and  that  number 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  unusually  narrow  arches 
of  the  nave,  and  the  thick  columns  between  them. 
Most  Gothic  churches  are  defective  in  their  acoustic 
properties; — this  will  be  specially  so,  owing  to  the 
very  great  height  of  the  nave,  the  open  roof,  and  the 
large  vacant  spaces  at  the  east-end  of  the  building. 
Even  St.  Nicholas  Church  has  far  greater  advantages 
in  this  respect  than  our  proposed  Cathedral. 

A  flight  of  seven  steps  leads  from  the  nave  up  to~^ 
the  choir ;  to  which  I  most  strenuously  object.  The 
veneration  for  high  places  had  a  conspicuous  position 
in  all  pagan  rituals,  and  the  introduction  of  highly 
raised  choirs  and  chancels  in  places  of  worship  con- 
secrated to  the  Christian  faith  has  a  significant 
meaning  and  intent  amongst  that  ultra-Church  party 
in  the  sister  isle,  known  amongst  ns  as  Puseyites, 
and  whose  peculiar  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
and  arrangement  have  been  most  carefully  carried 
out  in  the  adopted  plan  for  the  Cork  Cathedral. 

The  choir  is  placed  under  the  tower,  the  centre  of 
same  being  about  80  feet  from  tlie  organ — a  most  in- 
convenient arrangement,  in  which  view  I  am  sus- 
tained by  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  professors  of 
church  music. 

The  chancel  is  of  great  depth,  being,  with  the 
choir,  in  fact  fully  half  the  length  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture. At  the  communion  service  the  ministers  will 
be  faintly  descried  in  the  dim  distance  by  the  wor- 
shippers. Opera  glasses  may  help  weak  sight,  but  I 
don't  know  how  the  hearing  is  to  be  managed,  as  the 
communion  table  will  be  about  60  feet  from  tlie  front 
benches.  The  position  of  the  officiating  ministers 
will  indeed  be  no  comfortable  one,  with  cold  draughts 
of  wind  sweeping  from  the  transepts  round  the  am- 
bulatories, and  in  through  the  open  arches  of  the 
chancel. 

In  fact,  from  its  construction,  the  whole  church 
must  be  subjected  to  cold  draughts ;  it  could  not  be 
more  effectually  planned  to  create  them  in  my  opi- 
nion. Other  important  deficiencies  are  to  be  noticed :  — 
There  is  no  chapter-house,  no  baptistery,  no  proper 
vestry  accommodation,  no  robing-room  for  the  choir  ; 
in  fact,  everything  of  real  proportion,  comfort  and 
utility,  is  sacrificed  to  a  vague  idea  of  grandeur,  , 
very  doubtfully  and  indifferently  realized. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  opposed  to  Mr.  Burges 
being  the  architect  of  our  Cathedral,  if  he  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  forego  his  peculiar  ideas,  and  make 
such  alterations  as  will  meet  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  subscribers. 

This  letter  has  been  written  at  the  request  of 
several  respectable  and  influential  citizens,  who  are 
exceedingly  anxious  about  the  matter.  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  a  very  unpleasant  duty,  which  I  hope 
I  have  discharged  in  a  proper  spirit. 

Sunday's  Well.  K.  Rolt  Brash. 
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CORK  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

Thk  following  letter  on  same  subject  was  addressed  to 
the  Building  Nem;  — 

Sir, — On  reading  Mr.  Burgess's  letter  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Brash,  in  the  Dublis  BuiLnca  of  last  month, 
really  my  impression  at  the  time  was  that  a  portion 
of  it,  at  least,  was  intended  for  nothing  more  than  a 
piece  of  "  chaff,"  and  merely  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Burgess's  Irish  brethren.  I  was  therefore  rather 
surprised  to  find  the  same  argument  (or  chaff)  on 
the  question  of  cost  repeated  in  the  Building  Keivs, 
and  which,  unless  noticed,  your  English  readers  may 
perliaps  imagine  is  loolied  upon  at  this  side  of  the 
water  as  being  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  myself  to  insist  on  a  com- 
mittee adhering  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions  and 
conditions  in  point  of  cost,  where  the  excess  of  an 
estimate  was  within  anything  lilie  reasonable  limits  ; 
but  doubling  the  amount,  I  conceive,  is  going  rather 
far. 

I  shall  apply  Mr.  Burgess's  style  of  argument  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  I  thinii  that 
even  he  will  admit  that  the  application  is  much  more 
reasonable  and  natural  than  as  used  by  himself:  — 
"  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  had  the  money  "  not 
"  been  intended  to  include  tower  and  spire,  nothing 
could  have  been  easier  than  to  say  so." 

And  I  may  ask,  if  the  money  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  include  tower  and  spire,  will  any  reasonable 
individual  maintain  (even  giving  them  credit  for 
possessing  all  the  concentrated  essences  of  committees 
in  general)  that  this  committee  could,  by  any  possi- 
bility, or  through  any  amount  of  carelessness  or  stu- 
pidity, have  been  guilty  of  the  omission  of  such  an 
important  piece  of  information  ?  And  even  if  they 
could  have  been  such  blockheads,  must  not  the  in- 
formation have  been  elicited  by  the  remonstrances 
made  (by  myself  for  one)  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
sum  mentioned  in  their  instructions. 

(A  doubt  existed  in  ray  mind  as  to  the  materials  of 
the  present  building,  and,  on  putting  the  question  to 
the  Secretary,  I  was  informed  that  architects  should 
not  reckon  on  even  the  value  of  the  old  materials,  as 
that  was  represented  in  the  £15,000  ;  which  sum 
was  to  include  everything.) 

I  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Burgess  in  his  "in- 
genuity," and  its  influence  on  his  reading  of  the  "in- 
structions" (by  crediting  the  committee  with  such  an 
extensive  amount  of  stupidity  as  the  omission  of 
such  a  point  would  imply),  formed  as  complimentary 
an  opinion  of  the  individuals  composing  it  as  he  must 
have  done  of  the  common  sense  of  Irish  architects,  by 
meeting  with  such  ki[id  of  argument  the  reasonable 
protests  which  have  been  made  against  the  selection 
of  a  design  which  violates  so  outrageously  the  very 
important  condition  of  cost. 

Paddv. 

P.S. — Mr.  Burgess,  will,  of  course,  understand,  that 
the  above  remarks  are  made  without  the  slightest 
feeling  against  himself  personally.  For  myself,  I 
shall  be  delighted,  in  the  interest  of  art,  to  see  his  de- 
sign carried  out  in  its  integrity.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  really  too  bad,  that  when  so  much  is  written  by 
yourself,  as  well  as  others,  about  the  morality  and 
abuses  of  competitions,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Burgess's 
standing — a  master  in  Israel — should  back  up  a  com- 
mittee in  their  wrong-doing  with  such  a  plausible 
style  of  argument.  The  only  result  of  his  (no  doubt, 
well-intentioned)  assistance  is  this — that  if  the  com- 
mittee endorse  his  readings  of  their  instructions,  they 
must  also  endorse  themselves — something  which  I 
suppose  they  would  rather  not — or  else,  by  rejecting 
his  interpretation,  reject  him  also,  and  admit  thatthoy 
have  erred,  which,  I  presume,  they  would  be  equally 
unwilling  to  do.  A  committee,  however,  being  a 
body  minus  soul  and  conscience,  of  course  they  will 
do  neither.  "  P." 


ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS  VARIOUS 
EUROPEAN  OFFSHOOTS. 

We  give  an  abstract  of  a  paper,  by  Mr.  S.  Huggins, 
read  at  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  com- 
prising a  Historical  and  Critical  Survey  of  Early 
Reuaissance,  Cinquecento,  and  Modern  Italian  Archi- 
tecture. Treated  as  one  continuous  style  or  con- 
nected series  of  styles,  tracing  its  various  mutations 
from  its  earliest  dawn  to  the  present  century,  and  its 
varied  branchings  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
including  its  career  in  Spain,  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  the  Scandinavian 
lands,  with  a  descriptive  and  critical  account  of  the 
most  noted  and  typical  edifices  in  each  style.  It  is 
to  form  the  concluding  part  of  a  volume  shortly  to 
appear  under  the  title  of  "  The  Course  and  Current 
of  Architecture,"  elsewhere  alluded  to,  being  a  history 
of  its  various  simultaneous  or  successive  phases  in  all 
times  and  countries. 

The  author  remarked  that  Italy,  the  hot-bed  of 
art,  which  had  witnessed  the  full  development  and 
application  of  the  columnar  system  of  Greek  archi- 


tecture, and  its  coronation  by  arch  and  dome,  became 
the  scene  of  its  revival.  The  first  awaking  of  antique 
art  in  the  West  was  owing  to  the  increased  inter- 
course occasioned  by  the  Venetian  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  1203,  between  the  Italian  and  Byzan- 
tine artists,  among  the  pupils  of  which  latter  was 
Nicolo  Pisano,  the  father  of  modern  sculpture.  In 
his  architectural  works — for  he  was  architect  as  well 
as  sculptor — we  saw  the  earliest  dawn  of  modern  ar- 
chilecture  which  first  assumed  that  unique  form  which 
had  received  the  name  of  Renaissance — a  style  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gothic  of  Italy,  which  it  superseded, 
and  from  the  more  purely  antique,  to  which  it  led.  He 
had  placed  the  day-spring  of  the  Italian  style  at  an 
earlier  period  than  it  was  generally  referred  to,  and 
to  an  earlier  period  than  might  be  at  all  supposed 
auspicious  to  such  an  event. 

But  this  13th  century  witnessed  a  change  in  more 
than  one  department  of  intellectual  inquiry.  It  was 
a  significant  fact  that  painting  and  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture became  freed  from  their  thraldom  at  the 
same  time  as  physics  and  mathematics.  Cimabue, 
N.  Pisano,  and  Arnolfo  of  Florence,  the  fathers  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  respectively, 
were  contemporar}'  with  Roger  Bacon,  the  founder  of 
experimental  philosophy,  by  which  tyranny  and  per- 
secution were  doomed.  The  waters  of  barbarism 
still  flowed  over  Europe,  but  they  were  abating. 
Italy,  the  Ararat  of  the  intellectual  world,  was  heav- 
ing her  head  above  the  floods,  and  art,  like  the  dove 
from  the  ark,  could  find  rest  for  her  foot. 

In  the  13th  century,  the  schoolmen,  with  Aquinas 
and  Duns  Scotus  at  their  head,  were  still  all  potent 
in  Europe ;  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  next  appeared 
the  three  renowned  fathers  of  Italian  literature — 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio — whose  contemporary 
was  Giotto,  one  of  the  greatest  names  of  which  the 
art  could  boast.  The  next  great  architect  to  Arnolfo 
was  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  the  architect  of  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa — perhaps  the  most  beautiful  cloister  in 
the  world.  This  was  an  attempt  at  the  new  style, 
which  was  formed  by  a  blending  of  the  two  styles, 
Gothic  and  Classic. 

Mr.  Huggins  entered  into  a  full  description  of  the 
general  style  and  of  its  system  of  decoration,  which 
had  other  sources  than  the  Gothic  and  Antique,  in 
the  gorgeous  styles  of  Byzantium  and  the  Saracens, 
through  Venice  and  Sicily.  This  style  he  considered 
reached  its  perfection  of  beauty  in  the  15th  century 
at  Venice  and  the  Venetian  cities,  and  in  Lombardy. 
The  Certosa  at  Pavia,  and  the  court  of  the  great 
Hospital  at  Milan,  were  transitional  specimens,  con- 
ducting to  the  full  Italian  or  Cinquecento  style.  This 
Renaissance  was  the  general  style  of  Italy  till  the 
end  of  the  loth  century,  when  it  gave  place  to  the 
Cinquecento  or  full-grown  Italian,  which  had  first 
appeared  in  the  works  of  Brunnelleschi  about  1430. 
It  did  not,  however,  cease  to  be  practised  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  severer  style,  but  continued  in 
Italy,  and  was  employed  concurrently  with  it ;  and 
it  was  from  this  later  development  of  the  style  that 
the  various  Transalpine  versions  of  it  were  de- 
rived, and  not  from  the  earlier  phases — the  Trecento 
and  earlier  part  of  the  Quatrocento.  These  Trans- 
alpine offshoots  stand  at  different  distances  behind  the 
parent  style  in  classic  beauty  as  well  as  in  consis- 
tency and  truth,  from  the  antique  being  less  under- 
stood, and  its  charms  less  felt,  in  the  West  than  in 
Italy.  In  each  Western  country,  too,  what  was  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  was  greatly  modified,  not  only 
by  artistic  disabilities  and  inferiority  of  resource,  but 
by  peculiar  national  feeling.  As  the  same  seed  fall- 
ing on  different  soil  must  produce  different  fruit,  so 
these  Renaissance  styles  of  Europe,  though  they  had 
their  source  in  the  same  parent  style  of  Italy,  soon 
diverged  very  widely  apart,  and  became  very  different 
phases  of  art.  They  generally  showed  the  same 
predilections  as  regards  form  and  proportion,  as  well 
as  decoration,  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  na- 
tional Gothic. 

Entering  then  into  a  full  description  of  the  complete 
Italian  style,  which  first  appeared  in  tolerable  per- 
fection in  the  works  of  Brunelleschi  and  Alberti,  Mr. 
Huggins  pointed  to  several  edifices  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  which  illustrate  it,  and  to  the  leading  ar- 
chitects who  wrought  in  it,  and  by  whom  it  was 
brought  to  perfection. 

Among  the  celebrated  examples  of  the  perfected 
Italian  architecture  he  cited,  a  considerable  difference 
might  be  observed  in  the  mode  or  manner  of  applying 
the  antique  elements  te  modern  purposes,  arising 
chiefly  from  local  circumstances  of  different  cities  of 
Italy.  Local  distinctions  had  become  visible  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance ;  but  now  we 
had  three  distinct  schools — the  Florentine,  the  Roman, 
the  Venetian — founded  respectively  by  Brunelleschi, 
Bramante,  and  San  Michele. 

Mr.  Huggins  entered  into  a  full  description  of  these 
schools,  and  pointed  out  their  leading  characteristics. 
It  was  to  the  Venetian  the  honour  of  having  best 
succeeded  in  adapting  the  antique  architecture  to  mo- 
dern wants  was  due.  The  works  of  its  founder,  San 
Michele,  at  Verona,  and  Saasovino,  at  Venice,  while 


they  were  among  the  most  successful  ever  reared  for 
harmony  and  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  and  re- 
finement and  elegance  of  detail,  exhibited  the  Classic 
style  completely  bent  to  modern  uses  and  re-formed 
on  modern  ideas.  Palladio  was  their  true  disciple, 
and  followed  in  the  same  spirit,  enlightened  and  re- 
fined by  the  practice  and  influence  of  contemporary 
schools  and  further  study  of  the  antique.  After  no 
great  lapse  of  years  these  three  schools  became  less 
definable.  As  the  Florentine  school  arose  earliest,  so 
it  appears  to  have  been  earlier  lost.  It  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  Roman,  and  at  length  lost  its  own  dis- 
tinctive character.  The  Roman  again  assimilated  to 
the  Venetian,  which  spread  throughout  Lombardy, 
and  became  the  chief  source  of  the  succeeding  style 
of  Italy,  and  mainly  supplied  the  various  streams  of 
art  in  Transalpine  Europe  ;  Spain,  France,  England, 
Germany,  and  Belgium  equally  following,  in  a  man- 
ner characteristic  of  each  particular  country,  in  the 
footsteps  of  Venice.  This  style  was  sometimes  called 
Palladiau,  from  the  fact  of  Palladio  having  fully 
developed  and  absorbed  into  his  own  system  the  styles 
of  his  great  predecessors  of  the  school,  and  from  his 
having  greatly  amplified  the  resources  of  the  school 
or  sub-style  by  introducing  into  it  what  would  harmo- 
nize therewith  of  the  Roman  school. 

He  remarked  that  no  style  was  ever  more  bounti- 
fully aided  by  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture than  the  Italian  ;  and  after  describing  the  two 
great  systems  of  ornamentation  wrought  out  for  it, 
the  Arabesque  and  the  Pictorial,  he  entered  into  a 
defence  of  the  omission  of  symbolism,  by  which  this 
style  differed  from  the  preceding  Christian  styles. 
The  aesthetic  ornament  replaced  the  symbolic  of  the 
Gothic,  because  symbolism  was  felt  to  be  no  longer 
needful.  Architecture's  office  of  teacher  being  super- 
seded by  the  printed  page  on  the  invention  of  print- 
ing and  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people; 
since  which  event  doctrinal  truths  were  best  incul- 
cated, and  the  will  and  the  affections  would  be  most 
powerfully  operated  upon  through  the  medium  of 
literature.  The  modern  Italian  system  of  architecture 
was  carried  on  in  tolerable  purity  till  the  time  of 
Bernini  and  Borromini ;  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
IGth  century  witnessed  the  erection  of  edifices  of 
great  merit,  though  not  equal  to  earlier  works.  By 
the  two  last-named  architects,  novelty  being  sought 
for  its  own  sake,  and  with  little  regard  to  beauty,  the 
style  became  corrupted,  till  at  length,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  it  appeared  quite  a 
degenerate  variety  of  the  original  style.  About  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  singular  style  of  orna- 
mentation, called  the  Louis  Quatorze,  was  introduced 
from  Franci',  where  it  had  been  developed  and  per- 
fected. It  was  succeeded  by  the  Louis  Quinze  or 
Rocco  style,  which  was  little  beyond  a  debasement  of 
its  predecessor.  Improvement  dawned  in  the  18th 
century  on  the  manner  bequeathed  by  Bernini  and 
Borromini,  and  the  style  was  pursued  by  Galilei  and 
Ivara,  and  by  Vanvitelli,  who  designed  the  Caserta 
Palace  at  Naples. 

After  tracing  the  parent  style  through  all  its 
phases,  Mr.  Huggins  described  its  different  branches 
in  Western  and  Northern  Europe.  Owing  to  Spain 
being  more  exclusively  Catholic,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  clergy,  it  was  the  first  country 
tliat  received  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  entered 
the  Peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Isabella,  to  pursue  a 
very  different  course  from  that  it  had  run  in  Italy,  or 
was  destined  to  run  in  France  and  England.  The 
spirit  and  character  of  the  middle  age,  which  in 
Spain,  coloured  by  Moorish  poetry  and  art,  legend 
and  romance,  had  attained  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  reached  its  last  exquisite  bloi>m  —  which  had 
manifested  itself  so  vividly  and  beautifully  in  the 
preceding  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  Saracenic  and 
Mozarabic  styles — continued  and  survived  longer  in 
that  country,  embalmed  in  manners,  ways  of  think- 
ing, intellectual  culture,  and  works  of  imagination 
and  poetry,  than  in  any  other.  It  was  to  this — to 
her  escape  from  the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation, 
and  to  the  enormous  wealth  that  was  poured  into 
her  lap  at  the  close  of  the  loth  century  by  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  to  the  direct  and  potent  in- 
fluence of  the  poetic  art  of  the  Moors — were  owing 
the  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Spain,  rather  than  to  any  superior  aptness 
for  architectural  conception  and  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards. 

After  having  described  the  style  and  traced  its  mu- 
tations to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Huggins  proceeded 
to  the  French  branch — a  most  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful one — and  from  that  to  the  English,  German, 
Dutch,  Belgian,  Scandinavian,  and  Russian  branches, 
through  which,  however,  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  follow  him,  and  concluded  by  remarking  upon  the 
folly  of  the  present  hankering  after  a  new  style,  all 
the  styles  that  had  hitherto  arisen  having  been  the 
result  of  circumstances  the  like  to  which  had  not  oc- 
curred in  our  age. 

A  brief  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously 
voted  to  Mr.  Huggins. 
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ARMAGH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL. 
Cub  illustration  for  present  number  comprises  a  per- 
spective view  of  this  noble  ediSce,  at  present  in  course 
of  erection,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy, 
architect.  A  few  brief  particulars  of  the  general  fea- 
tures and  arrangements  have  appeared  in  previous 
numbers  of  this  Journal,  but  we  reserve  a  complete 
description  of  the  whole  for  our  next  impression ;  want 
of  space  forbidding  its  insertion  in  this. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  CLONTARF. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  for  many  years  past 
the  northern  suburbs  of  this  city,  or  indeed  the 
northern  district  of  the  metropolis  itself,  have  by  no 
.  means  kept  pace  in  the  matter  of  general  improve- 
ment, or  extension,  with  the  southern  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  the  former  have  visibly  retrograded  while  the 
latter  have  been  both  wearing  a  better  aspect  on  the 
surface  of  *'  their  former  self,"  as  well  as  spreading 
their  progressive  tendencies  over  a  newly  acquired 
territory  of  considerable  area.  Comparing  the  amount 
of  improvement  that  even  in  the  last  decade  have 
been  effected  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  Ratbmines, 
Kathgar;  Waterloo,  Pembroke,  and  Raglan  roads, 
&c.,  &c. ;  or  in  the  more  distant  of  Monkstown, 
Kingstown,  Killiney,  Shankill,  Foxrock,  Bray,  &c., 
with  those  of  Drumcondra,  Clontarf;  Dollymount, 
Raheny,  Howth,  &c.,  the  fact  is  forcibly  demonstrated. 
It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  observe  reactionary  signs 
in  dull  places,  and,  perhaps,  in  none  of  the  localities 
named  are  these  so  manifest  as  in  Clontarf.  But  a 
very  short  time  since  the  main  road  along  this  health- 
ful and  picturesque  outlet  was  studded  with  structures 
in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation,  presenting  a  series  of 
eyesores  to  visitors  who  might  naturally  expect  to 
find  along  the  sea-shore  contiguous  to  a  populous 
city — if  not  lordly  mansions,  handsome  villas  and 
terraces — at  least  a  respectable  class  of  residences 
generally.  However,  with  pleasure  do  we  now  notice 
a  gradual  transformation ;  many  of  these  structures 
having  been  already  razed,  and  (as  we  are  informed) 
others  are  on  the  eve  of  demolition.  Close  by  Vernon- 
avenua — between  RutlanJ-terrace,  and  Mr.  Gaussen's 
property — the  old  and  dilapidated  mud  and  thatch 
cabins  have  been  completely  swept  away,  and  a 
terrace  of  five  modern-fashioned  dwelling-houses  with 
red  brick  fronts,  and  commanding  oriel  windows,  and 
neat  capping  cornices  erected  in  their  stead ;  one  at 
each  wing  being  two  storey  with  basement,  and  the 
three  intermediate  one  storey  with  offices  at  rere  ;  all 
internally  planned  commodiously.  One  of  these  at 
the  end  nearest  town  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Kenny, 
of  Earl-street,  for  the  erection  of  which  Mr.  John 
Bourke  was  thearchitect,  and  Mr.Huglies  the  builder  ; 
and  the  other  four  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Tickell,  of 
Mary-street,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons, 
of  Lower  Gardiner-street,  architect,  and  proprietor  of 
the  Dublin  Buildkr,  who  also  designed  the  altera- 
tions and  improvements  at  Mr.  TickeU's  own  residence 
at  Mercamp,  and  the  new  villa  adjoining  in  Vernon- 
avenue.  There  yet  remains  a  very  unsightly  block 
of  ruins  between  Beechfield  and  the  chapel-house, 
which,  through  the  enterprise  of  some  speculators,  we 
hope  to  see  removed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
spring,  when  doubtless  the  spirit  of  improvement  will 
receive  an  additional  impetus  here  as  elsewhere. — 
Jrisli  Times. 


SCULPTORS  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Mr.  Story,  the  American  sculptor,  whose  "Cleo- 
patra "  and  "  Lib}  an  Sibyl "  attracted  so  much  admi- 
ration at  the  International  Exhibition,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  clay  model  of  "Saul,"  liereafier  to  be 
erected  in  bronze. — Atheneeitm. 

Mr.  Gibson,  R.A.,  is  modellin,^  a  dancing  girl,  the 
result,  it  is  said,  of  several  studies  made  during  the 
visit  of  Cerito  to  Rome. 

Mr.  Earle  has  just  finished  a  seated  statue  of  her 
Majesty  in  Sicilian  marble,  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  People's  Park  at  Hull. 

Baron  Marochetti's  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, for  Strathtieldsaye,  is  nearly  ready. 

Mr.  Steell's  statue  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Dalhuusie 
is  now  completed,  and  about  to  be  sent  ofi^  to  its 
destination  in  Calcutta.  It  is  the  first  piece  of  native 
sculpture  of  any  magnitude  that  has  been  ever  sent 
from  Scotland. 


The  designs  and  working  drawings  for  the  new 
Lunatic  Anylum  for  the  county  of  Clare  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Tontrol,  and 
tenders  will  shortly  be  united.  Messrs.  Foi^erty, 
of  Limerick,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adair,  county 
surveyor,  are  the  architects.  The  buildinii  is  to  be 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate 


260  patients.  About  forty  acres  of  land  have  been 
purchased  for  the  site  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 
Ennis.  A  boundary  wall  is  at  present  in  course  of 
erection,  under  the  supervision  of  the  architects,  by 
Messrs.  Ryan,  of  Limerick,  who  are  the  contractors 
for  that  portion  of  the  works. 

A  new  cemetery  is  being  formed  at  Kingstown. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Dundrum 
gas  works  and  the  extension  of  the  mains  to  Roe- 
buck completed.  The  contract  with  Messrs.  Ed- 
raundson  and  Co.  is  stated  to  be  working  satisfac- 
torily. A  dividend  of  5  percent,  per  annum  is  now 
being  paid. 

Mr.  S.  Hugsrins,  of  Chester,  architect,  and  the 
author  of  many  valuable  papers  and  essays  on  archi- 
tecture and  art,  if  preparing  "  A  Chart  of  the 
Hi-tory  of  Architecture,"  showing,  under  the  simi- 
litude of  streams,  the  rise,  chronological  sequence, 
relations,  and  periods,  of  the  various  known  styles, 
of  all  countries  and  ages,  together  with  its  com- 
panion volume,  in  post  8vo.,  following  through  all 
its  ramifications,  and  comprising  the  entire  history 
of  the  art,  entitled  "  The  Course  and  Current  of 
Architecture."  These  works  are  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  president  and  members  of  the  Liverpool  Archi 
tectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  and  are  sure  to 
he — as  has  been  every  work  with  the  authorship  of 
which  Mr.  Huggin's  name  is  associated — valuable 
acquisitions. 

The  Government  have  declared  it  not  to  be  their 
intention  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
to  proceed  with  any  works  of  arterial  drainage  at 
present. 

A  member  I.C.E.,  writing  to  the  Irish  Times 
on  the  suhject  of  tramways,  says  they  can  be 
formed  for  about  one  thirtieth  the  cost  (or  £.500 
per  mile)  of  railways,  and  would  give  employment 
to  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  to  the  carpenter  and 
blacksmith,  as  well  as  the  mere  labourer  or  navvy. 

The  restoration  of  Down  Cathedral  is  nearly 
completed.  It  has  been  repewed,  and  the  old  work 
repainted  and  revarnished,  also  new  beating  arrange- 
ments perfected. 

An  appeal  is  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Pri- 
mate for  funds  to  complete  the  unfinished  cathedral 
of  Armagh. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Belfast  Corpora- 
tion to  effect  an  improvement  on  the  Shankhill  road 
by  lowering  Bower's-hill. 

A  new  convent  and  schools  is  being  erected  for 
the  Christian  Brothers  at  Harrington-street,  ac- 
cording to  plans  by  Mr.  John  Bourke,  architect. 

The  Christian  Brothers  at  North  Richmond- 
street  are  also  adding  to  their  extensive  schools. 
Mr.  Patrick  Byrne  is  the  architect. 

Upwards  of  £.5,000  have  been  received  in  sub- 
scriptions for  the  O'Connell  National  Statue  through 
the  medium  of  the  Freeman^s  Journal,  which  has 
been  indefatigable  in  its  exertions  to  bring  about 
this  much-desired  consummation. 

The  new  mineral  railway  works  at  Kingstown  are 
approaching  completion.  The  girder  bridge  at  the 
coastguard  station  is  finished  except  the  planking. 
The  coal  quay  line,  which  is  to  have  three  pair  of 
rails,  has  been  commenced.  Mr.  P.  M'Donagh  is 
contractor  for  the  masonry  portion. 

A  sessions  house  is  about  being  built  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Adare,  county  Limerick,  for  the  Earl  of 
D  inravcii,  from  drawings,  &c.,  furnished  by  Mr. 
W.  Fogerty,  ol  Limerick,  architect.  It  is  to  be  io 
the  Gothic  style,  with  stone  dressings,  mullioned 
windows,  and  a  clock  turret.  The  public  room 
occupies  the  first  floor,  and  a  residence  for  the 
constable  the  ground  floor.  Mr.  M.  Walsh,  of 
Foynes  has  been  declared  contractor. 

A  handsome  ball  room  has  been  formed  and  fitted 
up  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Town-hall  at  Loughrea, 
and  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  300 
guests.  The  floor  has  been  prepared  specially  for 
dancing.  A  spacious  staircase  leads  thereto  from 
the  ground  floor,  on  which  are  situated  cloak  rooms, 
&c.,  for  lidies  and  gentlemen.  En  suite  with  the 
ball  room  is  a  large  supper  room.  A  fine  kitchen 
with  hot  hearths,  &c.,  and  other  offices  are  also 
provided.  The  architect  was  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts, 
C.E.,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  H.  Stone  of  Eyrecourt, 
on  whom  (says  the  Loughrea  Journal)  the  work 
reflects  the  highest  credit. 

The  church  of  Abbeyleix,  Queen's  County,  is  to 
be  rebuilt  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners'  architects  j  also  that  of  Wood's 
chapel,  County  Tyrone. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Swords  in  this  county  is  to 
be  repewed  and  otherwise  refitted. 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  reclamation  of 
the  river  Fergus  navigation  is  about  to  he  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  construction  of  an  embankment 
according  to  plans,  &c.,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemans, 
C.H. 

Premiums  of  £20  (for  best)  and  £10  (for  second 
best  plans)  respectively,  are  offered  by  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church  Committee  at  Waterside, 
Derry;  the  buildings  to  include  church,  school 
rooms,  and  manse. 


An  agent's  house  is  being  erected  at  Foynes, 
county  Limerick,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Monteagle, 
bv  the  same  architect  and  contractor.  Cost  about 
£600. 


'^xmllmxmxB. 

Reminiscences  at  Walsall  of  the  Cklebra- 
TIONOFTHE  Royal  MArtRiAGK. — The  Local  Advertiser 
says  that  a  considerable  bu.stle  was  occasioned  at  the 
Railway  Station  and  Telegraph  Office,  during  the 
week  previous  to  the  event,  by  the  Van  Train 
parcels  of  Gas  Devices,  manufactured  by  Lambert 
Brothers,  of  the  Old  Tube  Works,  which  detained  the 
otherwise  time-bound  officials  till  somewhere  near 
break  of  day,  to  despatch  them  towards  their  varied 
destinations  ;  large  cases  some  20  feet  long  by  6  feet 
wide,  for  Jersey,  Cork,  Perth,  Glasgow,  Inverness, 
and  strange  places  innumerable,  evidently  puzzled  the 
geography  of  the  officials.  We  hear  it  quoted  that 
Lambert  Brothers  received  and  forwarded  in  a  few 
days  no  less  than  159  telegraphic  messages  connected 
with  the  occasion,  and  that  the  carriage  rate  on  a 
single  day  amounted  to  over  £30  on  the  cases  sent 
by  them  via  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
alone;  all  the  Great  Western  (Wednesbury  Station) 
vans  were  noticed  full  at  same  time.  Messrs.  Lambert 
Brothers  drilled  on  the  occasion  considerably  more 
than  400,000  jets  which  they  compute  would  burn 
over  500,000  cubic  feet  per  hour;  these  calculations 
they  say  are  within  the  reality,  as  many  special  devices 
they  have  not  taken  into  account.  They  did  not 
drill  a  jet  prior  to  the  17th  February,  being  only  three 
weeks  on  the  work,  and  only  for  nine  days  had  they 
any  extensive  force  on  it,  as  they  had  not  at  all  anti- 
cipated the  demand  which  continued  to  increase  up  to 
Thursday,  March  5th. 

Pakisian  Theatres. — Of  the  new  theatres  in 
Paris  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  two  architectural 
journals  lately,  that  I  will  not  detain  you  by  a  long 
description  of  them.  They  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant structures  of  Paris — not  only  for  their  archi- 
tecture, but  for  the  new  methods  of  lighting  and 
ventilation  employed  in  them.  Theatres  are  the  kind 
of  edifice  in  which  the  architecture  "  Rageur  "  can  be 
best  introduced  with  the  least  care  for  architectural 
principles,  and  with  the  greatest  amount  of  effect. 
The  two  theatres  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet  are  strik- 
ing examples  of  this  assertion.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  faults  to  find  with  the  exteriors ;  but 
they  are  due  in  great  measure  to  requirements  forced 
on  M.  Davioud,  the  architect,  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine.  The  interiors  are  as  great  an  advance,  at  one 
leap,  in  architectural  decoration,  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  must  draw  your  especial  attention  to  the  two  cir- 
cuses built  lately  by  M.  Hittorrff.  The  Cirque  d'lm- 
peratrice  in  the  Champs  Elysees  for  the  summer  re- 
productions, and  the  Cirque  Napoleon  on  the  Boule- 
vards for  the  winter  ones,  are  both  of  them  buildings 
of  great  artistic  merit  and  constructive  genius. — E. 
Pherespiers  on  Architecture  of  Napoleon  IH. 

The  Dutch  School  of  Painters.  —  When 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  Holland  not  only  pur- 
chased the  works  of  the  great  Italian  painters, 
such  as  Carlo  Dolce,  Correggio,  and  others,  but  ilso 
Imported  productions  of  art  from  all  parts  of  the 
world — cabinets  from  Japan,  table-cloths  froin 
Persia  and  the  Eas',  and  marbles  from  Italy;  that 
was  a  period  in  which  it  might  be  said  that  a  taste 
for  the  luxurious  in  art  exis'ed  amongst  the 
wealthier  classes  in  that  country,  and  this  gave  rise 
to  the  Dutch  school  of  painters,  which  included  the 
names  of  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Hohbema,  and  other 
great  men  ;  but  in  more  recent  times  this  taste  fur 
the  higher  productions  of  foreign  art  appeared  to 
have  declined,  and  in  the  exhibitions  of  paiuliiiij 
held  in  Holland  within  the  last  few  years,  they  did 
not  find  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters, 
showing  that  such  works  were  not  now  soii^lit  as 
formerly  by  the  great  Dutch  collectors,  who  were 
more  inclined  to  purchase  the  works  of  their  owii 
school,  and  this  change  of  taste  had  also  acted 
favourably  on  modern  Flemish  art.  No  country 
whatever  had  produced  pictures  so  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  nation  as  Hollan  I  : 
and  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  social  history  of 
the  people  was  recorded  in  the  pictures  pr  jduced  by 
the  artists  of  that  country. 

True  Workkhs. — It  was  the  modest  saying  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "If  I  have  done  the  public  any 
service,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  to  industry,  and  pa- 
tient thought."  The  path  to  success,  in  every  de- 
partment in  life,  lies  along  the  old  highway  of  stedfast 
well  doing,  and  they  who  are  actuated  by  determined 
persevering  application,  will  seldom  fail  to  attain  the 
object  of  their  pursuit.  The  efforts  of  genius  if  litlul 
and  spasmodic,  will  effect  but  little.  Such  volatile 
and  unsteady  natures  are  sure  to  be  outstripped  in 
the  race  of  life  by  the  diligent  and  persevering,  al- 
though devoid  of  those  shining,  dazzling  qualitie.s 
which  usually  command  admiration.  Steady  perse- 
verance, thoujjh  slow,  goes  far  in  a  day.    Tne  history 
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of  James  Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
jenny ;  of  George  StephensDn,  the  Railway  pioneer; 
of  Hutton,  the  Bookseller;  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  Geolo- 
gist, and  scores  be-i(ie,  that  might  be  mentioned,  show 
how  much  may  be  effected  under  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  where  there  is  application  and 
determination  of  purpose;  and  that  it  is  neither 
meanness  of  birth,  nor  lowliness  of  occupation,  nor 
poverty  of  condition,  that  can  present  an  eH'uctual 
barrier  to  the  man  who  is  resolved  to  rise.  The  coal- 
pit, the  blacksmith's  smithy,  the  tailor's  board,  the 
carpenter's  shop,  the  weaver's  loom,  the  mason's  shed, 
the  sliepheid's  hut,  have  all  sent  forth  men  who  have 
been  great  in  science,  literature,  and  art.  Thus  pre 
senting  proof  to  the  world,  that  in  the  lowliest  calling 
the  true  worker  may  win  the  very  loftiest  results. — 
In  every  workshop  and  manufactory  the  British 
workman  is  reminded  of  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  not  one  which  does  not  furnish  some  display  of  that 
inventive  skill,  and  plodding  industry,  which  have 
laiil  the  foundation,  and  built  up  tlie  industrial  great- 
ness of  the  Uritish  Empire,  and  for  wh  ch  it  has  been 
mainly  indebted  to  men  who  sprang  irom  the  working 
classes. 

T'nK  Ho Arcade  Hotkl. — This  old  established 
concern  has  recently  changed  hands,  having  passed 
from  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr  S[>addacini  to 
the  present  proprietor,  M.  Mouillot,  and  the  largely 
increasing  patronage  enjoyed  by  it  rendered  it  imper- 
aiive  to  secure  additional  accommodation  by  including 
some  available  adjoining  premises.  The  house  No.  3, 
Sulfolk-street,  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Glennon,  was 
purchased  a  short  time  since  by  M.  Mouill.it,  and  with 
some  judicious  alterations  and  additions,  a  suite  of 
apartments,  comprising  new  coffee,  private  sitting, 
and  numerous  bed-rooms  are  thereby  attached — with 
every  facility  of  access  on  each  storey — to  these  already 
vast  concerns,  which  extends  from  that  street  to 
College-green,  presenting  a  handsome  architectural 
front  to  each.  The  several  works  tlirougliout  have 
been  executed  under  the  directions  of»Mr.  J.J.  Lyons 
of '2G,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  architect,  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Meighan,  the  contractor. 

Thk  Akchi TKCTUKAr,  Museum,  South  Kex- 
SINGTON  MiLSKUM. — Session  18t33. — The  following  is 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  programme  of  lectures 
to  l)e  delivered  m  the  theatre,  viz. — Tuesday,  7lli 
instant,  on  Mediaeval  Studies  in  Palestine,  by  J.  J. 
\Vi_'ley,  Esq. — Tuesday,  2l3t  instant,  on  the  Ely 
L  uiierii,  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ely. — Tues 


day.  May  5th,  on  Construction  and  Ornament,  Old 
and  New,  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.  —  I'nesday, 
May  19th,  on  the  Wrought- Iron  Work  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1862,  by  William  White,  Esq.— Tues- 
dav,  June  2nd,  on  the  Art  Collections  at  South  Ken- 
sington, cunsidered  in  reference  to  Architecture,  bv 
J.  C,  Kob  inson,  Esq,  F.S.A. — Tuesday,  June,  16th, 
on  Architecture,  its  Purpose  and  its  Place  among  the 
Arts,  by  T.  Gambler  Parry,  Esq.  The  following 
prizes  are  now  offered  to  artist-workmen,  viz. — for 
wood  carving :  prizes  of  £20  and  £5  ;  for  coloured 
decoration  :  prizes  of  £5  5s.  and  £3  3s. 

Waterwokks  Arbitkation. — On  23rd  ult. 
Mr.  Fishbourne  proceeded  with  the  arbitration  in 
the  cases  claiming  damages  for  injuries  done  to 
property  hy  the  new  waterworks.  Messrs. 
B.Mitley  and"  Son  claimed  £8,249  7s.  6d.,  for  loss 
sustained  in  50  acres  of  their  aroiinds  at  tlie  new 
reservoir.  The  amount  was  as  follows  :  — Land  for 
the  reservoir,  2r.  5p  at  30  years'  purchase,  £242  79. 
6d.  ;  injury  to  50  acres  injureil  hy  rhe  continuity  of 
the  reservoir,  at  £1  per  acre,  at  30  years'  purchase, 
£1,500  ;  way-lease  for  2,577  yards  of  pines,  at 
Is.  2d.  per  yard,  the  pipes  to  riui  throuifh  5l)  plots 
of  building  ground,  thus  injured  to  the  extent  of 
£3  per  annum  per  plot,  at  30  years'  purchase, 
£i,500  ;  consequential  injury  hy  the  general  inter- 
lere.ice  with  tlie  property  pendinsi  the  e.xecution  of 
tlie  works,  as  most  people  would  decline  to  hnild 
or  take  houses  while  the  neiirhhoiirhood  is  occu- 
pied by  navvies,  £2,000 —making  the  total  of 
£8,249  79.  6d.  Mr.  Brett,  County  Surveyor  for 
Wicklow  ;  Mr.  Frith,  County  Surveyor  for  Dublin  ; 
and  .Mr.  Carson,  C.E.,  were  examined  on  behalf 
of  the  Messrs  Bentley,  and  proved  that  damage 
was  done  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  claimed, 
as  value  for  the  loss  sustained. 

Crystal  Pai^aok. — Good  Friday  falls  this  year  on 
the  3rd.  It  is  always  one  of  the  great  days  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace.  For  the  past  few  years  the  attendance  has 
averaged  between  40,000  and  50,000  on  each  Good 
Friday.  For  the  coming  good  Friday  the  ipecial  attrac- 
tions are  unusually  varied.  i\Ir.  Sims  Reeves.  .Madame 
UndersdorfF,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Thos.  Harper,  Mr  Levey, 
and  other  artistes,  will  take  part.  The  celebrated 
Orchestral  Band  of  the  Company,  uijfler  the  direction 
of  iSIr.  Manns,  strengthened  by  the  band  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  will  perform  some  of  the  mo»t  cele- 
br.itetl  instrumental  works.  The  (>>niert  commences 
at  three,  and  u,sua!Iy  lasts  until  a  little  past  live  The 


entire  floor  of  the  Palace  and  the  first  tier  of  galleries 
will  be  open  to  the  public,  adinitte<l  to  the  Palace  at 
the  usual  one  shilling  rate.  The  front  rows  of  seats 
in  the  Great  Orchestre  will  be  fitted  up  as  reserved 
seats  at  half-a-crown,  as  will  also  the  second  and 
upper  galleries  of  the  great  transept.  The  back  rows 
of  seats  on  the  Orcliestra  will  be  reserved  at  one  shilling 
each.  As  usual  on  good  Friday,  the  Palace  will  be 
opened  at  nine  in  the  morning.  At  dusk  it  will  be 
lighted  up,  to  enable  tliose  who  like  to  spend  a  long 
day  amid  its  varied  attractions,  returning  at  leisure. 
As  it  happens  to  be  full  moon  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, those  visitors  who  stay  late  will  witness  the  Palaee 
b)'  moonlight.  The  Palace  will  remain  open  for 
admission  from  nine  jn  the  morning,  and  extra 
entrances  and  e.^its  fir  e.KCursionists  will  be  provided. 


TENDERS. 

For  Sessions  House,  at  Aitare,  County  Limerick,  for  the  Riffht 
Hon.  tlie  Karl  of  Uininiven.    Mr.  W.  FOfjerty,  Architect. 
Wallace  and  Son,  Lim^Tick       ..       ..       ..  £9'Jl 

RviUi,  do.   G8i) 

Hunter,  Banrlnn  640 

Scimlan  lirutr   615 

Walsli,  Foj  nes  (accepted)  ..        ..        ..  595 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  P.  (will  avail  ourselves  of  suRgestion).— Sf.nex  (thanks). 
M.  F.  JI.  (do  ) — Vekitas  Pi:hv.iliui'.t  (no  room  at  present, 
but  per/taps  liereufter). — J.  G.  G  ,  EuniscortUy  (not  aware). 


NoTicR  TO  PuBLtsHKRS  .\ND  ADTHOKS.  -Books  for  Tevlew  in 
the  DuBLiM  Hi!iLDKit  slioul.l  bo  sent  direct  (and /rcc)  to  the 
Editor's  residence,  26,  L'lWEii  GAnoiuEii-sTREET. 

Cnrninun'cafions  resp2ctinq  A'hertisvnents,  Suffscriptions,  <(:c., 
shoul  l  be  addressed  ta  "  The  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Builder, 
4'2,  .M \imoT-siKKET.     All  othera  to  the  Editor,  26,  Lowkr 

G  VRUINlia-STREET. 


Mr  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower  Gardiner-street, 
Dnhlin,  Architect,  hri.i  heen  appointed  Agent  for 
Ireland  for  Messrs.  Clnrk  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln's- Inn- fields,  London,  the  eminent  paten- 
tees and  mnnit  factiirers  of  revolving  shutters,  brass 
.\rish.es,  stall  board  plates,  SfC,  SfC.  A  model  of 
Afessrs.  Clark's  newest  patent,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  (all  gearing  being  dispensed 
niith),  may  be  seen,  and  price-hooks  obtained,  at 
.Mr.  Lyons'  office.  Mr.  Lyons  also  holds  commis' 
sions  for  supply  of  Caen,  Glasgow,  Bath,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  Welsh  build'mg  stones. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUJLDERS. 


Mmeu 


FLAT  LEAD,  WINDOW,  AND   PATENT  METAL  SASH  MANUFACTORY, 
107  &  108,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STHEET.  DTTBLIN. 

Beg  to  inform  parties  requirins  the  above,  that  tliey  have  erected  liXTKNSIVE  MACIIINICRY  for  facilitating  the  execu- 
tion ofSTAIKEn  GLAS.S,  and  are  noWprep.ivcd  to  furnish  all  cicscriptiims  of  Work  fully  .'i')  per  Cent,  lower  than  any 
other  House  in  Dultlin.  also  of  superior  Oesigns  and  Fiuisli,  and  respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  their  Patterns. 


PANES,  per  Foot  super.  s.  d. 

White  Enamelled  Ground  and  Clear  Ornament  0  8 
Ditto,  richly  coloured  ..  ..  ,.  ..16 
Enamelled  Flocked  Patterns  for  obscuring  the 

view,  suited  for  Water-closets  ..  ,.14 
Ornamental  Enamelled  White  Panelled       ..    0  10 


BOKDEH.S,  per  Foot  Lineal. 
White  Enamelled  Ground  &  Clear  ornamentfrom  0 
Ditto,  coloured     ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  0 

Kuhy  (iround,  with  Bright  Ornament  ..  1 

Ditto,  Blue   1 

Kosettes,  from      ..        ..       ..        ..        ..  0 


Embossed  Patterns  on  Pjiby  and  Blue,  with  Bright  Ornaments— a  new  and  beautiful  Description  of  Work  for  Panels  in 
Doors.  Quarries  and  all  other  descriptions  ofOranient.il  Stained  Glass,  suited  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  use.  Uuby 
and  Green  Signal  Lights, and  all  descriptions  of  Bent  Glasses  for  Carriage  and  Car  Lamps,  in  Stock  and  to  order. 


Money  Prize  System. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

A  RT    UNION  OF 

t\  DITBLIN. 
'  Authorised  by  the  Privy  Council  for 
Trade.) 
Palnm: 
His  Excf.llkncv  the  Lord 

LlElJTKNANT. 

Presiiletit: 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 

Di'Ogheda. 
Right  of  .Selection  by  Prizeholders. 
Distribution  o!  I'rizes  on  the  'lilU  of  June,  186:J. 
HIGHEST   Hi;IZE,    ONE    HtlNDREl)  POUNDS! 
(Lists  close  on  the  16th  of  June.) 
And.  as  many  others,  ranging  from  £-50  to  £3,  as  the  sub- 
scriptions will  allow. 
Also,  a  Minor  Prize  to  every  book  of  100  Tickets  issued. 
Subscribers  taking  ten  con,secutive  tickets  will  be  entitled 
to  claim  an  impression  of  thechroino-lithograpli — "  Watching 
the  .Moonrise" — size  13  by  9  inches — published  at  7s.  6d. 
Shares,  ONE  SHILLING  each. 
To  be  had  of  all  Printsellers  and  Stationers,  from  the  Agents, 
and  from  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(By  order,)     M.  ANGELO  HAYES,  Secretary, 
4,  Salem  Place,  Dublin. 
On  receipt  of  Postage  Stamps  and  a  Stamped  and  Directed 
Envelope,  Tickets  will  he  forwarded  by  the  Secretary. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  must  enclose  a  Stamp. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  ETC. 

riELD   &   CO.,  Printing  Ink,  Vegetable 

L     Black,  Vaniish  and  Steam  Colour  Works, 

MAIDEN-LANE,  HOLLOWAY,  N.,  LONDON. 
Established  1838. 
F.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  reduced  Price  List 

of  Varnishes,  asunder: —  Per  Gal. 

Fine  Elastic  Oak  or  Wainscot,  a  durable  and  hrillant    s.  d. 
V.u'nish  for  Oak  or  Grained  Work  and  Paper  Hang- 
ings   ..     7  6 

Fine  Copal  Oak,  a'pale  transparent  highly-polishing 

Varnish,  for  all  out-door  work         ..       ..        ..      9  6 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage,  a  pale  durable  Varnish,  recom- 

nieiKled  for  all  first-class  work         ..        ..        ..    12  6 

Fine  Elastic  Old  Body,  a  very  pale  brilliant  V^aniish 
that  will  stand  for  years,  suitable  tor  very  superior 
work,  and  where  much  exposed  to  the  weather      ..    16  0 

Fine  Paper,  a  pale  and  glossy  Varnish  for  papered 

walls   6  6 

White  Copal,  a  colourlessand  durable  Varnish  for  light 
Sienna,  grey,  or  white  marbles  and  papers  with  very 
light  grounds,  much  in  request        ..        ..        ..    10  0 

Ground  Colours  always  in  Stock  at  equally  reasmiable 

prices. 

F.  and  Co  ,  in  their  Printing  Ink  and  Vegetable  Lamp 
Black  Department,  have  also  made  every  reduction  consistent 
with  retaining  their  long-earned  credit  for  quality.  Price 
forwarded  on  application. 

Carriage  paid  to  Dublin  on  Orders  of  £.5  and  upwards.  P.  0. 
Orders  to  be  payable  at  Vork-road  Kiug's-cross,  N. 


!1 


CO 


ROOFING  FELT. 

A CHEAP  and  clurable  substitute  for  Slates, 
specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-ofHces;  price 
One  Penny  pel'  square  foot. 

»«  •  Samples  ot  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  it, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


April  15,  1863.] 
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Vol.  v.— No.  80. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  INSTITUTE  ? 

JO  the  numerous  enquiries,  personal  and  verbal, 
of  this  purport,  we  communicate  the  follow- 
ing in  answer  ;  but,  be  it  remembered  that, 
as  we  are  not  privileged  to  attend  at  "  Council"  deli- 
berations, the  particulars  relative  to  same  herein  con- 
veyed, are  necessarily  only  collected  from  information 
otherwise  obtained,  but  which  we  can  assure  our 
readers  is  substantially  correct. 

In  our  last  issue  we  announced  that  a  council 
meeting  was  to  have  taken  place  on  30th  ultimo,  to 
consider  "a  house  list"  of  president,  vice-presidents, 
council  and  officers,  for  ensuing  year,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute  at  a  subsequent  gene- 
ral meeting ;  and  we  have  since  learned  that  such  a 
meeting  was  held  on  that  date  at  the  architect's  office, 
Board  of  Public  Works  ;  Sir  T.  Deane,  and  Messrs.  C. 
Lanyon,  Jacob  Owen,  P.  Byiue,  George  Wilkinson, 
S.  Symes,  Js.  H.  Owen,  and  F.  V.  Clarendon,  being 
present. 

A  list  had  been  previously  prepared,  nominating  as 
President — Mr.  Charles  Lanyon. 
Vice-Presidents — Sir  Thomas  Deane,  Messrs.  Jacob 

Owen  and  P.  Byrne. 
Council — Sir  John  Benson,  Messrs.  S.  Symes,  George 

Wilkinson,  F.  Darley,  J.  J.  M'Carthy,  F.  V.  Cla- 
rendon, and  Parke  Neville,  C.E. 

Treasurer — William  G.  Murray. 
Auditors — J.  M'Curdy  and  N.  Montgomery. 
Honorary  Secretary — James  H.  Owen. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  appoint  an  assistant  secre- 
tary (to  lighten  the  arduous  duties  of  the  honorary, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  dn  the  work  required  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  Institute),  at  a  small  annual  emo- 
lument, for  which  a  certain  name  was  suggested ; 
but  we  need  hardly  add  that  such  a  post  would  be 
indignantly  repudiated  byare^meniber  of  tlie  architec- 
tural profession  having  any  respect  for  himself.' 

This  meeting  separated  without  arriving  at  any 
conclusion,  and  reassembled  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day ;  it  was  next  adjourned  to  last  Saturday,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  general  meeting  on 
the  23rd  inst. 

That  our  readers  may  now  be  acquainted  both  with 
the  constitution  as  proposed,  and  as  it  existed  in 
1856,  since  which  year  there  has  been  no  election,  we 
subjoin  the  last  return  of  "  the  guiding  powers  "  of 
the  former  "  model"  Institute,  viz. — 

President — Marquess  of  Clanricarde. 
Vice-Presidents  —  Jacob  Owen,  George  Papworth, 

R.H.A.  (deceased),  Patrick  Byrne. 
Council— Sir  John  Benson,  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  Fred. 

V.  Clarendon,  S.  Symes,  Charles  Lanyon,  Joseph 

Welland  (deceased),  and  Geo.  Wilkinson. 
Treasurer — Wm.  G.  Murray. 
Auditors — John  M'Curdy,  Nathaniel  Montgomery. 

Hjn.  Secretaries — Parke  Neville,  James  H.  Owen. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  on  comparisoti  that  the 
only  change  proposed  to  be  effected  is  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Lanyon  from  the  council  to  the  presidency 
(the  president  being  likewise  a  member  of  council) ; 
of  Mr.  Neville,  from  honorary  secretaryship  (also  a 
council  office)  to  the  council ;  the  election  of  Sir 
Thomas  Denne  as  vice-president,  and  of  Messrs.  F. 
Darley  and  J.  J.  M'Carthy  as  two  neui  members  of 
council.  This  last  appointment  of  two  to  the  vacan- 
cies created  bytlie  deaths  of  Messrs.  G.  Papworth,  V.P., 
and  Joseph  Welland  (Council  member),  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  new  element  in  the  revived  constitution — all  else  is 
nought  but  a  little  shifting  here  and  the-e — the  old 
story  over  again  in  a  slightly  modified  form.  We 
have  warned  the  Institute  so  frequently  of  the  fatal 
results  sure  to  arise  from  any  mistakes  committed 
ni>w,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  the 
warning,  but  we  must  add  that  this  house  list,"  as 
proposed,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  or 


intentions  of  the  members  of  the  profession  at  large, 
or  what  it  would  be  if  their  votes  were  uninfluenced, 
and  that  it  will,  if  persisted  in,  most  assuredly  lead  to 
complications — nay  more.  In  plain  truth,  it  is  not  re- 
concileable  with  consistency  for  a  few  gentlemen  who 
had  held  office  six  years  since  in  the  Institute  (and 
who,  to  maintain  their  respective  positions  legally, 
should,  according  to  Section  V.  of  the  bye-laws,  "  be 
annually  elected  at  a  general  meeting,  which  should 
be  held  on  the  third  Thursday  in  November  "),  to  start 
up  now,  and  say  to  the  profession.  We  are  "  the 
council;"  tee  are  "  the  officers"  of  the  Institute;  we 
have  sat  and  deliberated  as  to  whom  we  should  re- 
commend for  your  future  council  and  officers,  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  we  tell  you  to  vote  for  ourselves, 
and  replace  us  in  that  trust,  to  fullil  which  we  so 
signally  failed  before ;  bringing  this  self-same  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects  in  Ireland  to  a  position  of  de- 
generate nonentityism,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
virtually  defunct  for  six  years.  Does  this  council 
(by  courtesy)  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  itself,  that 
either  the  majority  of  the  present  independent  mem- 
bers, or  any  of  the  thirty-three  gentlemen  who  have 
applied  for  admission  iutcthe  revived  "  broader  basis" 
Institute  will  tolerate  this  proceeding,  or  that  the  latter 
will  consummate  their  proposed  adhesion  to  a  body,  in 
the  election  of  whose  officers  they  are  not  even  to  be 
permitted  a  voice  ?    We  know  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  no  wish  however  to  point  out  difficulties 
without  suggesting  the  means  of  obviating  them,  and 
what  now  seems  the  most  prudent,  and  the  fairest 
course  to  adopt  is,  for  the  present  members  of  the  In- 
stitute to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  election  (dispensing 
with  the  stupid  "  house  list "  altogether)  of  a  tempo- 
rary president,  vice-presidents,  council  and  officers, 
until  the  third  Thursday  in  November  (the  proper 
date  appointed  by  the  bye-laws),  such  election  then  to 
be  ratified,  or  annulled  as  the  case  may  be,  at  a  gene- 
ral meeting  ;  the  eligible  new  members  being  drafted 
in  in  the  interim.  Any  other  proceeding  would  clearly 
be  irregular  and  uncourteous,  and  may  lead  to  results 
which  we  would  rather  not  anticipate.  Whether 
council,  &c.,  be  temporary  or  permanent,  we  are  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  absentees  (gentlemen  without  any 
town  residences  or  offices)  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  who 
will  not  OT  cannot  attend  the  meetings  regularly  on  the 
other,  being  placed  thereon.  A  return  of  the  atten- 
dances of  council  members  of  the  former  Institute  (if 
same  be  procurable,  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  affairs  were  generally  conducted,  we  confi- 
dently apprehend  is  not)  would  doubtless  disclose 
some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  diligence  of  office 
bearers.  The  ill-judged  quorum  of  tliree,  which,  ac- 
cording to  section  VII.,  constituted  a  legal  meeting, 
and  virtually  left  the  management  of  the  Institute  in 
the  hands  of  the  two  honorary  secretaries  and  another, 
is  one  of  those  many  features  in  the  bye-laws  which 
will  demand,  and  will  receive,  immediate  alteration 
as  soon  as  some  new  and  independent  blood  is  infused 
into  its  veins. 

We  await  with  some  curiosity  this  long  (loo  long) 
expected  general  meeting,  at  which  this  potent  house 
list  is  to  be  presented ;  and  our  readers  may  rely  on  a 
faithful  chionicle  of  the  proceedings  thereat,  which, 
judging  from  the  smart  passages  of  arms  at  the  recent 
council  meetings,  promise  to  be  of  an  uncommonly  in- 
teresting and  exciting  character.  The  revived  Insti- 
tute has  passed  through  circumlocutory  preliminaries 
enough,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  it  should  be  in  full 
working  order. 


COMPETITION. 

ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  PREMIUM  ! 

Vert  much  above  the  usually  profTered  prize  figure 
for  Irish  works,  is  tlie  announcement  lately  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  proposed  lunatic  asylum  at 
Monughan,  to  award  a  premium  of  £100  for  the  best 
l)lan  for  tlieir  buildings  to  accommodate  300  pauper 
lunatic,  with  infirmaries,  residences,  out  offices, 
&c.,  &c.  The  premium,  however,  will  not  be  awarded 
if  the  successful  architect  he  employed  to  carry  out 
the  work  ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  simply  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference  and  no  premium  at  all,  un- 
less the  result  of  one  man's  brains  be  purchased  and 
hdncled  over  to  somebody  else, — though  it  is  stated 
that  the  committee  otherwise  desire. 


ST.  PATUICK'S  CATHEDRAL,  ARMAGH. 

Relative  to  this  building,  which  formed  the  sub" 
ject  of  illustration  in  our  lust  issue,  we  subjoin  par" 
ticulars  as  promised. 

The  late  Mr.  Duff,  of  Newry,  architect,  furnislied 
the  original  plans — providing  for  an  edifice  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  of  Gothic,  with  its  character- 
istic low-pitched  roofs;  and,  that  distinguished  ar- 
chitect superintended  their  execution  to  the  level 
of  the  aisle  walls,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  in- 
ternal arches  and  pillars  ;  but  subsequently,  after 
his  decease,  and  after  a  lengthened  suspension  of 
the  works — viz.,  from  the  year  1847  to  185-1 — Mr. 
J.  J.  M'Carthy,  architect,  was  appointed  to  finish 
the  cathedral. 

In  the  interim  of  the  period <  above-named  a  re- 
vival movement  in  ecclesiological  art  having  taken 
place,  the  original  style  was  forsaken  and  that  of 
the  Middle  Pointed  adopted,  by  Mr.  M'Carthy,  in 
preference;  some  alterations  in  the  important  lead- 
ing and  detailed  features  were  also  determijied  on. 
The  plan  of  the  building,  as  being  now  carried  out, 
is  cruciform,  with  nave,  aisles,  transept,  choir,  and 
sacristy — the  last-named  feature  being  added  on 
the  south  side  liy  Mr.  M'Carthy  ;  an  organ  gallery 
of  commodious  size  is  also  at  west  end  (as  seen  in  the 
illustration).  Great  arclies,  80  feet  in  height,  open 
from  transept  into  choir  and  nave,  and  a  triforium, 
with  variegated  marble  shafts  and  traceried  arches 
over  nave  pillars,  forms  a  remarkable  and  handsome 
feature.  The  internal  dimensions  are  210  feet  by 
76  ft,  the  breadth  across  transepts  being  120  ft.  The 
roof,  which  is  high-pitched,  has  groined  ribs,  and 
elaborately  decorated  panelled  interspaces  of  timber 
work  stained  and  varnished.  Tlie  pews  and  fittings 
tliroughout  are  of  suitable  character,  and  are  also 
of  stained  and  varnislied  timber.  Tiles  are  em- 
ployed in  the  flooring  of  nave  and  aisles.  The 
great  altar,  formed  of  Caen  stone  and  Italian  marble, 
is  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  design.  Local 
marble  is  used  in  the  entire  of  the  e.xternal  con- 
struction, and  is  an  admirable  material  both  for 
structural  and  ornamental  purposes. 

The  western  towers  and  spires  will  probably  yet 
remain  for  some  time  incomplete,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  recent  earnest  appeal  for  funds, 
made  to  the  public  by  the  most  rev.  pastor,  will 
ensure  their  ultimate  construction,  so  tliat  this  vast 
and  handsome  edifice  may  be  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  form  one  of  the  very  few  arcliitecturally 
excellent  cathedral  structures  of  which  Ireland 
can  boast.  .Mr.  Thomas  Byrne,  of  Belfast  and 
Newry,  is  the  builder,  and  (as  we  learn)  is  perform- 
ing his  responsible  task  most  creditably. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


Letters  Patent,  which  have  passed  the  Great  Seal 
since  the  13tb  March,  1863.  Byrne  and  Lam- 
bert, Agents;  Office  for  Patents,  4,  Lower  Ormond- 
quay,  Dublin. 

Charles  Cliinnock,  for  " Improvements  in  the  construction 
of  cork- screws." 

Alfred  V.  Newton,  for  "A  new  process  of  obtaining  print- 
ing surfaces,  (lies,  and  substitotes  for  pliotograpliic  nega- 
tives." 

J.  B.  Gierty,  for  "  Improvements  in  gas-burners  or  jets.'' 

Maurice  Vogl,  for  "  Improvements  in  fastenings  (or  leggings 
and  otlier  articles  of  wearing  apparel." 

Charles  Harratt,  for  "  Improvements  in  ship  masts." 

Francis  Watkins,  for  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  milk- 
ing cows." 

Eclilin  Molyneux,  jun.,  for  "An  Improved  carriage  with  a 
travelling  railway  attached." 

Wm.  B.  Lord  and  another,  for  "Improvements  in  loading 
firearms  and  in  blasting." 

K.  A.  Brooman,  for  "Improvements  in  saddle-trees  and 
collars  " 

Daniel  Lowe,  for  |"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
door-bolts  and  latches." 

A  copy  of  the  specification  of  any  patent,  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  can  be  had  at  the  office  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings. 


Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1862  have  recently  received  costly  and  appropriate 
gifts  from  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  souvenirs  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. These  royal  presents,  which  consist  of  many 
exquisite  specimen  of  modern,  ornamental,  and  Fine 
Arts  were  formally  presented  to  the  Commissioners, 
on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Commissions,  by  M.  Le  Play, 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Schwarz, 
on  the  part  of  Austria.  At  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, in  May  last,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  President  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Commission,  also  presented  to  each  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  beautiful  specimens  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  Royal  porcelain  establishment  at  Berlin. 

An  excursion  of  working  men  from  Birmingham 
for  a  sojourn  in  Paris  is  proposed  to  take  place  at  an 
early  date. 
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DESIGNS  FOR  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  CORK 
AT  THE  LONDON  ARCHITECTURAL  EX- 
HIBITION. 

Our  London  contemporary,  the  Builder,  has  tlie 
following  remarks  relative  to  some  of  the  competi- 
tion designs  for  the  above  cathedral,  now  on  exhi- 
bition at  Conduit- street :  — 

"A  dozen  desietns,  out  of  those  which  were  in 
the  recent  competition,  fill  most  of  the  space  in  the 
West  Gallery  of  the  Exhihition  ;  but  several  of 
them  are  not  displayed  in  the  requisite  number  of 
drawings  ;  and,  as  generally  happens,  however  un- 
avoidably in  Conduit-street,  the  proportion  of  works 
exhibited  to  those  which  were  in  the  competition 
is  small ;  whilst  the  '  successful '  design  is  not  of 
the  number.  The  catalogue  leaves  visitors  unin- 
formed on  all  the  objects,  stipulations,  and  '  in- 
structions '  in  the  competition  ;  so  that  we  are  left 
to  cudgel  recollection  of  the  event,  to  know  whether 
the  building  proposed  was  one  for  the  Protestant 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship. 
Difference  in  plans  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches,  indeed,  as  they  have  been  designed  during 
recent  years,  has  not  been  very  remarkable.  .  .  . 

The  design  for  the  Cork  Cathedral,  shown  in  the 
drawings  (245),  has  a  nave  35  feet  in  width,  whilst 
each  side  aisle  is  but  7  feet.  The  total  length  of 
the  interior  in  this  case  is  173  feet ;  and  the  eastern 
division,  or  choir,  is  about  73  feet  of  the  whole. 
An  apse,  with  ambulatory,  is  the  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  plan ;  and  an  octagonal  chapter-house 
is  a  feature  of  the  group,  as  in  most  of  the  designs. 
There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  decoratively,  in 
several  of  these  Cork  designs,  which  are  of  the 
very  Early  quasi-Geometric  character  that  preceded 
the  use  of  tracery  proper,  or  having  window  heads 
simply  pierced  with  various  forms  of  cusping.  The 
tower  is  terminated  with  one  of  those  high-pitched 
and  hipped  roof  coverings  that  have  been  lately  run 
upon,  and  which,  however  worthy  of  notice  in  old 
Continental  churches,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  oftim 
reproduced.  Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham's  design,  how- 
ever, has  broad  aisles,  and  a  long  choir  which  ter- 
minates westerly,  at  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower, 
— which  last  is  so  much  westward  of  a  central  po- 
sition, that  the  nave  appears  short.  The  plan 
agrees  with  most  of  the  others  by  the  adoption  of 
the  apsidal  termination,  with  an  ambulatory.  The 
general  character  may  be  called  Early  English  ; 
and  there  is  a  slated  spire,  somewhat  too  short. 
Mr.  E.  \V.  Godwin's  design  is  most  remarkable  ex- 
ternally, for  the  treatment  of  its  two  straight-sided 
and  lantern  and  spire-capped  towers,  which  are 
placed  with  considerable  effect,  transeptwise  in  re- 
ference to  the  plans;  and  internally  for  the  pleas- 
ing proportion  and  decoration  of  both  nave  and 
choir,  as  shown  in  the  sections.    Certain  deta  ls, 

however,  would  require  revision  

Mr.  J.  P.  Jones's  design  is  represented  only  by  a 
perspective  view,  which  shows  that  the  plan  was 
cruciform,  that  there  was  a  central  tower  with  pin- 
nacles, and  an  octagonal  lantern  and  a  spire,  and 
that  the  style  was  Geometric  Decorated.     .     .  . 

In  the  design  set  forth  by  Nos.  36,  37,  and  41  to 
43,  we  again  fall  in  with  the  narrow  aisle, — in  this 
case  there  is  a  single  bench  along  the  wall,  and 
with  the  transepts  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  ground 
plan.  The  people  would  look  almost  entirely  in  one 
direction;  and  there  is  little  obstruction  to  the 
view.  There  is  no  ambulatory  to  the  apse,  except- 
ing in  the  wall,  which,  to  allow  space,  has  thicken- 
ing out,  terminated  on  the  exterior  by  a  deep 
weathering.  The  Chapter-house,  which  excep- 
tionally to  most  of  the  designs  is  oblong  in  plan,  is 
joined  by  a  passage,  not  to  the  choir  end  of  the 
church,  but  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  close  to 
its  western  end.  The  decorative  character  of  this 
design  is  Early  English.  A  square  central  tower 
carries  a  slated  spire.  The  group  in  the  perspective 
view  is  sufficiently  effective.  May  it  not  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  distinctive  character  which  we 
have  come  to  think  that  of  a  cathedral  church,  is 
given  by  any  design  in  which  there  is  but  one 
tower?  Nearly  all  cathedrals,  unless  one  or  two 
with  domes,  have  had,  or  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  have,  the  more  than  one  such  feature. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Driver's  external  view  and  internal 
view  show  that  the  design  is  Early  Decorated  in 
character.  A  metal  rood-screen  appears  in  the  in- 
terior. The  angles  of  the  belfry -stage  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  weakness  for  the  massive  spire-capping 
aliove  them. 

Mr.  W.  Lightly's  design  has  a  long'nave, and  the 
features  of  a  cruciform  plan,  but  without  great 
width  in  the  aisles,  which,  however,  are  appropri- 
ated for  seats.  The  pi(irs  at  the  cross  seem  more 
bulky  than  necessary  for  strength,  and  they  would 
be  ol  structions.  The  tower  is  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  nave  ;  and  the  chapter-house  is  placed 
correspondingly  with  it,  at  the  north-west.  There 
are  aisles  to  the  choir  ;  the  apse  is  semi-hexagonal ; 
a  triforium  is  a  feature  of  the  interior  ;  and  the  de- 
sign generally  is  Early  English.  Small  photographs 


of  his  drawinsjs,  showing  a  design  of  '  Decorated' 
Qofliic  cliaracter,  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Carter  (()3). 

The  design  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Beazley,  again,  has  the 
narrow  aisles  as  passages  oidy,  and  the  eastern 
arm  but  slightly  projecting  externally,  whilst  in- 
ternally the  choir  extends  westward  under  the  cross. 
Mural  decoration  is  substituted  for  a  triforium.  The 
nave  piers  are  each  of  four  shafts,  separate  but 
clustered." 


MONAGHAN  ASYLUM  COMPETITION. 

The  unsatisfactory  results  of  recent  architectural 
competitions  in  Ireland  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  complaint,  and  the  architects  of  Ireland  have 
recently  held  several  meetings  to  devise  such  mea- 
sures as  may  in  future  guard  the  profession  from  the 
injustice  so  often  wrought  by  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  committees.*  Architects  are  now  invited  to 
submit  designs  for  another  important  building,  the 
new  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  counties  of  Monaghan 
and  Cavan.  There  are  a  few  facts  respecting  this 
and  the  other  asylums  now  about  being  erected 
through  the  country,  to  which  I  think  attention 
should  be  directed. 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Council  for  the  erection  of  six  new  lunatic  asy- 
lums in  Ireland.  The  arrangements  are  under  the 
dircQtion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Control,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  local  committees  appointed  by 
the  various  county  grand  juries.  The  selection  of 
designs,  and  appointment  of  architects,  have  been 
generally  left  to  the  committee,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  have  an  archi- 
tect in  Dublin,  appointed  to  advise  and  report  to 
them  on  all  designs  adopted  by  the  local  committees, 
previous  to  their  being  carried  into  execution. 

So  far,  all  seems  reasonable  and  fair.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars,  however,  are  of  different  cha- 
racter, and  should  be  noted  by  all  intending  compe- 
titors. 

It  would  appear  that  the  advising  architect  to 
the  Board  of  Control  is  also  permitted  to  act  as 
architect  to  any  of  the  asylums  of  which  the  local 
committee  may  appoint  him,  and  that  it  forms  part 
of  his  agreement  with  the  Board  that  he  is  to  de- 
sign and  superintend  these  for  half  the  usual  archi- 
tect's commission,  or  2^  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
A  letter  from  the  Board  to  this  effect  was  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  the  local  committees,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  Board's  architect  was  appointed 
for  two  of  the  asylums,  which  are  now  in  course  of 
erection.  As  a  further  consequence,  in  the  case  of 
two  other  asylums,  where  the  local  committees  did 
not  wish  to  employ  the  Board's  architect,  the  low 
terms  of  his  proposal  were  made  the  ground  of  en- 
deavours to  induce  other  architects  to  undertake 
the  work  on  the  same  terms,  and  in  one  instance 
with  success. 

Passing  ovar  the  anomalous  position  occupied  by 
the  Board's  architect,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Board  of  Control,  composed  as  it  is  of  men 
of  high  standing  in  the  various  professions,  should 
adopt  measures  which,  while  unfair  and  injurious  to 
the  architectural  profession,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  produce  any  really  economical  or  effective  results 
to  the  public  service. 

As  regards  the  Monaghan  committee,  they  have 
stated  that,  while  not  pledged  to  employ  the  author 
of  the  best  design  to  carry  out  the  work,  it  will  be 
their  desire  to  do  so.  They  have  not  stated,  how- 
ever, whether,  in  the  event  of  his  being  so  em- 
ployed, they  propose  to  pay  the  usual  commission 
or  not,  and  with  the  above-mentioned  facts  before 
them,  this  question  becomes  of  some  importance  to 
those  architects  who  may  be  disposed  to  submit  de- 
signs. Alpha. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S  SPRING  SHOW. 

THE  IMPLEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  collection  of  implements  on  this  occasion  was  not 
as  large  as  otler  previous  shows,  but  in  many  of  the 
machines  exhibited  several  useful  improvements  have 
been  introduced.  A  great  number  of  our  Irish  and 
metropolitan  houses  were  well  represented.  Amongst 
the  principal  exhibitors  were  Kcnnan  and  Sons, 
Fisliamble-street,  who  exhibited  a  great  number  of 
articles  of  a  useful  and  improved  character;  the 
trustees  of  W.  Crosskill,  Beverley  Iron  Works  York- 
shire ;  W.  J.  Ritchie,  Ardee ;  Richmond  and  Norton, 
South  John-street,  Liverpool ;  Francis  Morton  &  Co., 
Do. ;  W.  O'Neil,  agricultural  implement  depot,  Athy, 
Toole  and  Co.,  Westmoreland-street,  Thomas  Greudon 
and  Co.,  Drogheda  Iron  Works  ;  Booth,  Brothers,  Up. 
Stephen- street ;  Samuelson  and  Co.,  Essex  bridge; 
Edraondson,  Brothers,  Dame-street ;  D.  and  S.  Quan, 
Talbot-street ;  Joseph  Saunders,  Dame-street;  W. 
M'Culloch,  Talbot-street;  Paul  and  Vincent,  Black- 
hall-place  ;  J.  Huggan  and  Co.,  Blackhall-place, 
Dublin  ;  W.  and  H.  M.  Goulding  Patrick-street,  Cork, 

•  We  wish  that  we  could  see  the  probability  of  some  prac- 
tical results  ai'isiug  tlierefi'om — Jin. 


and  Eden-quay,  Dublin ;  Frederick  Barrett,  Leinster- 
street,  and  Stephen's-green ;  Edward  Wright,  Leeils 
Woollen  Hall,  Corn  Market;  John  Maguire  and  Son, 
Uawson-street;  Edward  Farrelly,  Havvkins'-street ; 
Joseph  Wonfor,  John  Carrick,  Mary'a-abbey,  Chris- 
topher Lavender,  Grafton-street ;  James  Noble, 
Chapelizod,  Dublin,  &c.  In  the  agricultural  hall 
a  very  &ae  specimen  of  Morewoods  and  Co's  continuous 
patent  rooting  sheets  of  galvanized  iron,  now  so  exten- 
sively used  by  landed  proprietors,  was  exhibited  by  the 
agent,  Mr.  Askins,  Mid.  Abbey-st.  Messrs.  F.  Morton 
and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  occupied  a  large  and  most  im- 
portant stand,  and  displayed  a  very  excellent  variety 
of  wire-strained  fencing,  of  farm  gates,  and  other 
articles  manufactured  by  that  well-established  firm, 
and  which  are  highly  prized  by  our  Irish  architects, 
agriculturists,  &c. 


THE  ENGLISH  OPERAS. 
Balpe's  newest  operatic  production,  "  the  Armourer 
of  Nantes,"  has  been  presented  at  our  Theatre  Royal 
during  the  past  week  by  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
troupe,  Mr,  Harrison  sustaining  the  part  of  Raoul, 
the  armourer ;  Miss  Pyne,  Marie  (afterwards  coun- 
tess) ;  Miss  Hiles,  the  duchess ;  Mr.  A.  Cook,  Fabio ; 
Mr.  Patey,  the  baron;  and  Mr.  H.  Corri,  the  Jew. 
The  plot  is  obscure  and  complicated,  and  the  music, 
though  not  without  its  gems,  somewhat  heavier,  and 
both  the  solo  and  the  concerted  parts  more  lengthy, 
than  the  generality  of  Balfe's  compositions.  Miss  Pyne, 
however,  is  such  a  charming  and  unexceptionably  per- 
fect vocalist  and  actress,  and  she  was  so  ably  supported 
by  the  above  in  their  respective  parts,  that  the  opera 
was  most  favourably  received  and  appreciated  as  a 
welcome  novelty.    Mr.  Harrison's  voice  seems  to  im- 
prove with  time  rather  than  otherwise,  for  in  our  re- 
collection of  him  (extending  almost  over  his  entire 
professional  career),  he  never  sang  as  well  as  he  did 
on  his  first  appearance  in  this  engagement  as  "  the 
armourer."    A  subsequent^hoarseness,  however,'inter- 
fered  with  his  successful  rendering  of  the  roles  under- 
taken in  the  operas  of  the  "  Lily  of  Killarney,"  and 
"  Lurline,"  that  followed.    The  operatic  version  of 
the  former  of  these  last-named,  which  was  given  on 
Tuesday  night,  suffers  materially  by  contrast  with 
the  dramatic  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boucicault 
as  Myles  and  Eily  respectively,  Mr.  Granby  as  Father 
Tom,  and  Mr.  Searle  as  Danny  Man,  first  introduced 
it  to  a  Dublin  audience.    It  were  better,  too,  for  the 
artistes  of  this  present  troupe  not  to  aim  at,  imitation 
of  the  Irish  accent  at  all,  when  the  attempt  (except 
with  Mr.  Corri,  as  Danny  Man,  who  himself  is  ''of 
the  soil  "),  is  so  unsuccessful.     Wallace's  beautiful 
opera  of  "  Lurline,"  has  been  also  presented,  and  re- 
peated in  obedience  to  a  general  call.    "  Love's  Tri- 
umph," by  the  same  distinguished  Irish  composer, 
commenced  the  r  pjrt  i  e  during  present  week.  Mr. 
Mellon  conducted  and  Mr.  Levey  led  with  their  usual 
ability.    The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  considerably 
augmented,  and  performed  their   respective  duties 
most  efficiently. 


ITeamelEr  ^otwtws'  Iftecthrgs. 

Geological  Society  op  Dublin. — A  gene- 
ral meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  8th  inst. 
in  the  Museum  Buildiiig,  Trinity  College.  Prof. 
Jukes  presided.  The  first  subject  brought  before 
the  meeting  was  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Haughton,  "on  the  occurrence  of  exogenous  wood 
in  the  lower  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  county 
Mayo."  Dr.  John  Barker  then  exhibited  a  micros- 
copic section  of  the  specimen  referred  to  by  Rev. 
Professor  Haughton.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Scott,  one  of 
the  hon.  secretaries,  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  S. 
Hunt  "on  the  chemical  and  mineralogical  constitu- 
tion of  metamorphic  rocks,"  which  was  referred  to 
council  for  publication.  A  model  exhibiting  the 
mode  in  which  buildings  are  overthrown  by  earth- 
quakes, was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bolton. 

Institution  op  Civil  Engineers. — A  gene- 
ral meeting  of  this  institution  in  connection  with 
Trinity  College,  was  held  in  the  Museum  Building 
same  evening.  The  subject  brought  before  the 
meeting  was  an  account  of  the  works  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  middle  level  drainage  by  the  Vice- 
President,  S.  Dowling,  LL.D.  Mr.  Valentine 
Brown,  member  of  the  institution,  exhibited  an 
original  production  in  the  shape  of  an  improved 
chair  for  bridge  rails. 

The  Architectural  Association  (Lon- 
don).— A  meeting  was  held  on  l-riday  evening 
week,  Mr.  Blashill  in  the  chair.  It  was  announced 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  preparatory  class  for 
the  next  voluntary  architectural  examinations  was 
held  on  the  preceding  Tuesday  evening,  and  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  The 
adjourned  discussion  on  "  Ventilation  "  was  then 
entered  upon,  in  which  Messrs.  Atkins,  Fowler, 
Pierce,  Spiers  and  Adams  took  part. 

Glasgow  Architectral  Association  

At  last  meeting  of  this  body  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  read 
a  paper  on  "  Contemporary  Architecture." 
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ON  ARCHITECTURAL  ART.' 

An  address  was  delivered  on  Tuesday,  evening 
week,  at  the  theatre  of  the  South  Kensinfiton  Mu- 
seum, on  "  The  Condition  and  Prosperity  of  Archi- 
tectural Art,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  president  of  the  society.  He  said, 
tliat  it  had  heretofore  l)een  the  practice  to  com- 
mence the  session  of  the  Architectural  Museum  by 
an  evening  devoted  to  conversation  and  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes.  On  that  occasion  they  would 
deviate  from  thai  custom,  without,  however,  ceas- 
ing to  uphold  architectural  art  in  the  various  forms 
in  which  the  Museum  existed  to  promote  it.  They 
were  met  at  a  time  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
architectural  world.  Last  year  was  a  kind  of  satur- 
nalia of  art,  with  its  Great  Exhibition  held  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  its  little  exhibition  held  in  the 
building  in  which  they  were  assembled.  They  had 
had  an  autumn  to  collect  their  senses,  and  were 
now,  he  hoped,  wiser  and  better  instructed  than 
before.  The  present  was  a  year  of  unusual  inte- 
rest, but  there  was  nothing  like  a  crisis  in  art  ap- 
prehended. They  were  long  warned  against  the 
prophet  who  cried,  "  Peace  !  peace!"  where  there 
was  no  peace  ;  and  they  should  be  also  on  their 
guard  against  the  equally  false  prophets  who  cried, 
"  Crisis  !  crisis  !"  when  there  was  no  crisi*.  Every- 
thing with  respect  to  the  Museum  and  to  architec- 
tural art  was  going  on  as  heretofore,  but  with  the 
great  impulsion  whicli  it  liad  received.  He  selected 
the  term  "  architectural  art"  not  without  due  con- 
sideration, but  with  a  special  view  to  the  functions 
of  the  Architectural  Museum.  Architectural  art 
was  not  architecture.  Architecture  might  be  an 
art,  it  might  be  a  science,  or  it  might  be  a  business. 
It  was  a  business  in  many  senses  ;  it  was  a  science 
80  far  as  it  dealt  with  obscure  and  naked  rules  of 
mechanics.  To  set  things  on  end  so  that  they 
would  not  tumble  down  was  the  first  and  simple 
function  of  architecture  ;  but  it  became  an  art  when 
it  dealt  with  the  consideration  of  how  to  make 
things  so  set  up  on  end  beautiful  without  the  elabo- 
ration of  their  beauty  interfering  with  their  stabi- 
lity. If  it  did  so  interfere,  it  might  be  art,  but  it 
was  not  architecture.  Tlie  Museum  did  not  deal 
with  architecture  as  an  art, — it  dealt  with  architec- 
tural art.  Tlie  difference  between  architecture  as 
an  art  and  architectural  art  was  very  simple.  The 
former  dealt  with  the  mass — the  outline,  the  sky- 
line, the  vista,  the  relation  of  one  apartment  to 
another;  it  dealt  with  proportion  ;  in  fact,  with  the 
building  as  a  whole;  and  for  the  development  of 
architecture  as  an  art  many  societies  were  in  exis- 
tence. Architectural  art,  liowever, — of  which  tiie 
Museum  took  special  cliarge, — consisted  in  tlie 
fringing,  the  flouncing,  if  he  might  so  say,  of  archi- 
tecture as  an  art;  it  dealt  with  delicate  details, 
with  the  manipulation  of  form, — the  carvings,  the 
colourings,  and  all  the  other  accessories  which  are 
to  architecture  what  the  glazing,  which  painters 
Bpply  as  a  finishing  to  their  works,_  is  to  the  pic- 
ture. That  was  the  especial  work  of  the  Museum, 
and  it  was  right  that  such  a  body  should  exist  in 
order  to  supplement  that  which  might  be  forgotten 
in  the  grand  scramble  for  big  effect.  They  existed, 
as  he  had  specially  defined  it,  for  architectural  art, 
which  was  something  more  minute  than  architec- 
ture itself  as  an  art.  How  did  they  exist  for  that  ? 
There  had  been  of  late  ye^rs  a  great  movement  in 
this  country,  in  respect  to  what  were  called  "  Schools 
of  Design," — schools  that  should  teach  people  the 
art  of  drawing,  and  of  elementary  forms.  Was  the 
Museum  a  scliool  of  design  ?  No,  for  they  had  no 
eystematic  teacliing.  What,  then,  were  its  func- 
tions? He  would  give  them  a  very  practical  an- 
swer. Such  of  them  as  liad  mixed  in  public  life 
knew  that  there  was  no  such  useful  people  as  those 
who  filled  offices  to  which  no  assignable  line  of 
duty  could  be  allotted,  for  it  was  universally  found 
that  there  were  a  great  many  things  which  fell  out 
of  the  category  of  cut-and-dried  official  duties,  but 
which  must  be  done,  and  of  course  required  some- 
body to  do  them,  and  these  duties  were  fulfilled  by 
the  people  to  whom  he  alluded.  The  persons  who 
filled  those  offices  were  the  odd  men  of  the  admi- 
nistration. There  was  a  deal  of  odd  work  to  be 
done,  and  somebody  must  do  it,  and  odd  men  were 
found  to  do  it.  The  Architectural  Museum  was  the 
odd  man  of  the  architectural  and  artistic  world, 
and  did  a  great  deal  more  than  was  a  return  in 
money's  worth  for  the  irioney  invested.  If  their 
injome  reckoned  by  thousands  as  it  reckoned  by 
hun  Ireds — if  they  had  a  grand  palace  of  their  own, 
and  had  a  subsidy  guaranteed  by  parliament,  they 
might  effect  a  good  deal  more  than  the  odd  man's 
work  ;  but  with  their  limited  income  their  exertions 
were  also  limited,  but  they  had  a  very  hearty  zeal, 
and  a  determination  to  do  their  best  within  their  own 
limits.  Under  olher  circumstances  they  mightdo 
more;  but,  standing  in  the  position  they  occupied, 
they  fulfilled  a  very  useful  function  in  the  arlistic 
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movement  of  the  day.  In  the  first  place,  they 
had  collected  a  museum  of  specimens,  which,  to 
say  tlie  least,  exemplified  many  phases  of  Gothic  art 
of  the  thirteenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
These  they  distributed,  of  which  he  would  say  more 
hereafter ;  and  they  gave  a  course  of  lectures,  of 
which  they  commenced  tlie  session  that  evening. 
These  lectures  were  not  and  could  not  be  intended 
as  a  systematic  teaching.  The  idea  of  systematic 
teaching  by  lectures  was  a  fallacy.  The  lecturer 
might  generalize  truths,  and  mifjht  set  folks  a- 
tliinking,  and  in  that  vvay  lectures  possessed  a 
marked  value  ;  but  beyond  this  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  go.  The  Society  then  provided  a  museum 
for  people  to  study  in  ;  for  the  art-workman  to 
copy  the  best  models  that  could  be  provided  ;  for 
the  architect  quietly  to  work  out  those  details 
which  he  had  already  conceived,  hut  to  complete 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  resort  to  ancient 
models. 

Those  whom  he  addressed  had  not  attended  that 
evening  to  support  the  Government  institution  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  and  to  which  they  owed 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  "They  were  not  assembled 
to  support  one  of  those  many  excellent  schools  of 
design  which  now  existed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  they  were  come  to  take  part  in  an 
association  which  existed  for  itself  and  bf  itself, 
and  with  a  view  to  supplement  certain  great  ele- 
ments that  were  found  to  be  wanting,  and  which, 
until  they  were  supplied,  would  leave  the  machinery 
of  art  defective. 

Before  he  came  to  speak  of  architectural  art  he 
would  dwell  for  a  moment  on  architecture  as  an 
art.  Without  being  exclusively  or  bigotedly,  they 
had  been  always  consistently,  supporters  of  the 
Gothic,  rather  than  the  Classical  side  of  the  archi- 
tectural movement.  Had  they  been  worshippers 
of  a  past  antiquity — had  they  been  archaeologists 
purely  and  simply — had  they  been  looking  to  the 
13th  century  as  an  Elysian  age,  as  a  kind  of  millen- 
nium, which  began  and  ended  in  that  century?  Far 
from  it.  They,  of  course,  respected  antiquity,  for 
without  it  they  would  remain  perpetual  children  in 
art ;  but  he  appealed  to  all  who  had  taken  an  intelli- 
gent part  in  the  operations  of  the  society  to  testify 
whether  they  had  not,  with  one  united  and  strong 
voice,  declared  that  they  had  taken  up  the  Gothic 
movement  because  it  was  the  movement  most  practi- 
cal for  the  material  and  the  social  and  tlie  political 
and  the  religious  needs  of  this  progressive  and 
agitated  century.  He  did  not  speak  of  what 
architecture  might  be  in  19G3;  but  this  he  did 
say,  that  whatever  it  might  be,  it  would  have 
drawn  more  of  its  life  from  the  principles  which 
they  upheld  than  from  those  of  the  antagonistic 
school  of  classicists.  The  architecture  of  which 
they  claimed  to  be  advocates  had  been  triumphant. 
It  was  called,  to  be  sure,  Gothic  ;  and  lliey  adopted 
the  term.  Was  it  because  tliey  had  any  special 
respect  for  the  Goths  or  the  Vandals,  or  for  the 
Huns  either?  Was  it  because  they  looked  upon 
the  Pointed  Arch  as  thd  only  line  of  beauty,  as  if 
they  did  not  see  any  beauty  at  all  in  the  semi- 
circular line,  or  in  the  horizontal  beam  of  the 
Greeks  ?  No.  But  it  was  because  Gothic  was  a 
term  of  reproach  tliat  they  had  adopted  it.  He  had 
stated  that  their  principles  were  triumphant;  and 
it  needed  but  a  morning's  stroll  through  the  metro- 
polis to  prove  that  they  were  so.  Look  at  the  im- 
provement in  street  architecture.  Look  at  the 
points  that  had  been  gained  since  the  Exhibition  of 
18.51.  Formerly  the  ideas  that  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  London  builder  were  cement  mouldings  run, 
and  capitals  cast.  Now,  however,  materials  were 
changed.  Colouring  was  introduced,  not  only  into 
public  buildings,  but  into  private  dwellings.  Carved 
stone  was  used  for  sliop-fVonts,  sometimes  gro- 
tesquely, more  often  beautifully.  He  could  point, 
as  an  instance  of  the  great  advance  that  had  been 
made,  to  the  Renaissance  house  in  Upper  Brook- 
street,  in  the  occupation  of  the  well-known  jeweller, 
Mr.  Emanuel ;  to  the  Grosvenor  Hotel ;  to  the 
London  Bridge  Hotel;  to  the  gigantic  structure  of 
a  similar  class  about  to  be  erected  in  Langham- 
place  ;  and  to  many  others.  Not  that  these  were 
Gothic  buildings,  but  they  were  equal  evidences  of 
their  victory  in  the  reality  of  the  materials,  the 
carefulness  of  the  carving,  and  above  all  in  the 
sky-line.  What  they  had  always  insisted  on  was 
the  pre-eminent  necessity  of  the  sky-line  not  being 
forgotten.  That  was  a  point  which  the  London 
architect  ten  years  ago  did  not  care  about — did 
not  understand,  or  if  he  did,  repudiated.  There 
was  no  design,  no  taste;  but  now  the  necessity  for 
attending  to  the  sky-line  had  been  recognized,  the 
pyramidising  of  the  sky-line  now  formed  a  constant 
element  of  artistic  conception.  That  showed  the 
growth  of  educated  feeling  in  architectural  art.  He 
would  avoid  speaking  on  that  occasion  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  although  in  that  also  there  were 
triumphs  to  be  recorded — triumphs  of  composition, 
of  materials,  of  form — on  whicli  he  might  dilate, 
but  the  field  was  too  wide ;  he  ghould  content  him-  ' 


self  with  pointing  to  the  advances  which  had  been 
made,  and  the  victories  that  had  been  achieved  in 
secular  architecture,  as  a  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
princi|)les  for  which  they  had  contended.  What 
was  now  the  special  function  of  architectural  art  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Museum  applied  it — he 
meant  the  art  specially  of  the  stone-carver,  the 
wood-carver,  the  decorative  painter,  and  the  manu- 
facturer of  indestructible  coloured  material  in  tiles  ? 
The  Museum  started  some  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
condition  and  position  of  the  workman  had  begun 
to  excite  the  attention  of  those  who  had  emr;iici- 
pated  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  pedantic 
architecture.  Up  to  that  time  the  workman  was 
looked  upon  as  little  better  than  an  intelligent 
machine.  Certain  forms  were  put  before  him  for 
the  purpose  of  following.  Those  he  had  to  hew 
out,  but  there  was  no  invention  developed  in  what 
he  did.  The  carefulness  of  his  work  was  very  little 
considered.  There  was  a  certain  rough  conven- 
tionality which  was  required  of  him,  and  which  he 
had  to  comply  with,  hut  more  was  not  expected. 
Invention  was  nowhere.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  have  a  knowledge  of  art ;  of  the  play  of  the 
human  figure  ;  of  the  expression  of  the  human  face, 
and  of  those  various  forms  into  which  animal  and 
vegetable  nature  throw  themselves,  and  that  are 
producible  by  a  plastic  art.  These  were  beyond 
his  scope.  They  were  not  thought  of  much  by  any 
one,  but  with  the  development  of  free  art  the 
necessity  of  a  wider  field  of  decoration  came  to 
be  recognised  on  all  sides.  The  architect  had  sel- 
dom time  to  compare,  and  still  less  time  to  super- 
intend the  elaborition  of  his  designs,  and  so  the 
responsibility  fell  upon  the  operative  class, — the 
art-workmen, — to  whom  the  details  of  the  struc- 
ture were  confided.  This  was  a  wholesome  thing; 
it  taught  these  people  the  dignity  of  tlieir  own 
vocation,  that  they  were  not  merely  executives 
of  certain  pre-existing  diagrams,  but  ministers  of 
beauty  and  gracefulness, — active  contributors  lo 
the  whole  artistic  effect  of  the  structure  on  whii  h 
they  were  engaged.  It  was  only  by  bringing  this 
home  to  them  that  anything  like  a  real  artistic 
movement  in  the  people  could  be  consummated,  and 
accordingly  the  architectural  Museum  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  not,  however,  set  up  to  teach  men 
anything,  but  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  examples 
in  the  shape  of  models  and  casts,  to  which  those 
who  had  been  elsewhere  taught  might  resort  with 
a  view  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  their  teaching. 
For  that  reason  the  Museum  had  been  brought  to- 
gether ;  but  it  had  not  been  so  without  forethought ; 
for,  true  and  wholesome  as  the  doctrine  he  had 
stated  was,  the  art-workman  ought  not  to  be  en- 
sla\ed  by  example,  but  encouraged  to  cultivate 
originality  ;  to  take  the  flower  of  the  field  as  it 
grows  ;  the  human  face  as  he  found  it ;  tlie  passing 
animal  as  he  saw  it,  and  to  draw  his  inspiration 
from  them.  True  and  wholesome  as  the  doctrine 
to  which  he  had  alluded  was,  as  to  giving  the  wo;  iv- 
raan  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  iiosition,  and  that 
he  was  not  a  mere  machine,  incapable  of  thought, 
yet,  like  all  other  doctrines,  it  had  its  vicious  side  : 
and  the  greater  the  success  that  was  attained,  the 
more  that  was  seen  of  the  good  fruits  which  it  pro- 
duced, the  more  they  ought  to  avoid  that  vicious 
development  which  would  lead  to  the  springing  up 
of  a  crop  of  weeds  around  the  goodly  plants.  The 
whole  system  of  mere  bookwork,  mere  imitation  of 
a  model  without  feeling  thrown  int  >  the  details, 
without  originality  evidenced  in  the  lines  and  curves, 
was  deadening,  and  might  lead  to  a  rapid  recoil  from 
free  invention  on  the  part  of  the  art-workman. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  true  that  mere  in- 
stinct was  sufficient  todevelope  the  principle  of  free 
invention  ?  Was  it  sufficient  to  set  before  the  art- 
workman  a  group  of  animals  or  a  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers,  and  to  tell  hiin  to  imitate  tlieni,  and  take 
them  as  his  model?  Could  a  man,  in  short,  imitate 
without  education  ?  He  could  not.  In  art,  as  in 
politics  and  religion,  the  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility 
of  the  human  animal  was  at  fault.  Tlicre  must  be 
training  and  education.  There  might  be  the  germs 
of  the  heautiful  in  human  nature;  but  he  did  not 
believe  in  its  instructive  existence,  for  any  practical 
purpose,  without  training.  It  was  one  thing  to 
feel,  it  was  a  totally  different  thing  to  reproduce. 

Tlie  principle  of  putting  the  art-workman  in  pos- 
session of  ability  to  copy  nature  as  it  is  should  be 
adopted  only  on  the  condition  that  that  workman 
had  received  sucli  instruction  as  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  analyze  beforehand,  to  follow  out  and 
to  combine  those  elements  of  beauty  which  lay 
veiled  in  the  material  forms  b(^fore  him.  They 
should  not  run  wild  after  originality,  with  the  idea 
that  the  human  animal  is  capable  of  unknown  de- 
grees of  perfection.  The  principle  of  turning  tiie 
art-workman  loose,  and  giving  him  full  scope  at 
his  work,  was  good  ;  hut  if  carried  too  far  it  was 
dangerous.  Originality  should  be  kept  within  due 
bounds.  First-rate  imitation  was  far  better  than 
second-iate  originality.  The  Architectural  Museum 
held  up  examples  to  be  copied,  and  it  also  distri- 
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buted  prizes.  How  far  had  these  prizes  carried 
out  its  principles?  It  nii;flit  be  said  tliat  they  gave 
tlie  reiu  too  much  to  invention,  and  led  to  a  sort 
of  feeble  originality.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
any  ground  for  «uch  apprehension.  In  last  year's 
exhibition,  the  wood  carvings  were  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  Carvings  in  stone  came  next.  The  other 
work,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  disappointed  them  all. 
This  year  they  had  thrown  their  strength  upon 
wood-carving.  They  had  offered  few  prizes,  but 
these  were  of  considerable  value,  and  a  long  year 
had  been  given  for  the  completion  of  the  works  in- 
tended for  competition.  They  did  so,  thanking 
those  who  co-operated  with  them  in  other  branches, 
and  acknowled.£ing  great  merits  in  the  works  sent 
in  ;  but  they  thought  that  a  higher  degree  of  merit 
was  now  required.  Tliey  wanted,  in  short,  to  abolish 
the  art-workman,  and  to  create  instead  the  work- 
ing artist.  He  might  be  a  man  who  only  carved 
foliage  or  mouldings  ;  but  he  might  rise  higher,  and 
carve  tlie  human  form.  He  should,  however,  work 
in  the  spirit  of  an  entire  conception  of  the  work  on 
which  he  was  engaaed  as  an  artist.  Much  might 
be  taken  out  of  books  ;  for  the  scholarly  work  of 
a  working  artist  would  involve  more  or  less  of  ori- 
ginality, and  more  or  less  of  copying. 

There  was  another  branch  of  architectural  art  of 
which  he  should  say  a  word.  He  alluded  to  the 
movement  in  the  matter  of  colouring.  It  was  in  a 
ptate  of  transition  ;  but  it  should  go  on  and  become 
much  more  extensively  developed.  The  craving 
of  the  eye  for  beauty  of  colour  in  our  buildings 
was  increasing.  True,  they  had  to  contend 
against  an  adverse  and  malignant  climate, — an 
atmosphere  overcharged  with  smoke  and  with 
gases  which  greatly  deteriorated  and  interfered  with 
the  effect  of  colouring.  What  was  required  was 
something  that  would  give  outlines  of  beauty  in 
colors,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  resist  he 
atmosphere  and  the  smoke.  And  had  they  not  that 
in  the  vitreous  materia  s  which  retained  the  colours 
which  were  imprinted  on  them,  under  any  circum- 
stances of  fog  or  haze,  in  March  winds  and  Novem- 
ber clouds,  anl  whose  surface  only  requir  d  the 
pelting  shower  to  cleanse  it  again  and  restore  its 
beauty.  They  should  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded,  and  grasp  at  the  growing  appreciation 
of  the  truth,  that  colour,  no  less  than  iorm,  was  one 
of  God's  good  gifts.  The  world  of  colour  was  co- 
extensive with  the  world  of  form.  Great  itudy 
should  be  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  detail. 
Tlie  day  was  going  wlien  strips  of  colour  stuck  up 
and  down  at  liap-hazard  wtre  considered  sufficient. 
Sumething  bolder — ^omethmg  bigger  —  something 
more  constructional,  was  now  requireil.  Architec- 
ture in  luirnt  earth  should  be  as  completely  archi- 
tectural art  as  architecture  in  carved  stone.  Here 
also  originailty  and  copying  should  go  hand  n  hand. 
Tne  materials  might  be  original,  hut  the  pr  nciples 
of  design  were  old  and  immutable.  So  it  was  al^o 
with  architecture  in  iron,  in  whicli  there  was  great 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  invention  and  originality, 
but  in  which  much  might  be  acquired  by  existine 
precedents.  It  might  be  thouglit  that  he  had 
spoken  more  against  than  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Museum,  for,  as  he  had  stated,  the  Museum  had  no 
systematic  teaching  of  its  own;  it  bad  no  classes; 
it  had  merely  its  collection  of  casts  and  models; 
but  it  was  in  the  consciousness  that  these  materials 
■would  work  together  for  good  that  they  had  adopted 
that  line  of  action.  They  held  strong  convictions — 
prejudices,  some  might  consider  them — but  they 
proclaimed  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  in 
art,  leaving  all  others  to  fight  their  own  way,  and 
knowing  that  truth  was  great  and  would  prevail. 
They  believed  in  reality  of  materials,  playing  with 
the  sky-line,  attention  to  symmetry  of  form,  and 
infinite  variety  in  dealing  with  wood  and  stone, 
and  now  with  pottery  and  iron.  They  believed 
that  architecture  had  produced  its  most  g;orious 
development  in  the  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

.Much  had  been  light  and  beautiful  in  the  centu- 
ries since.  Many  mechanical  inventions  had  been 
produced  ;  many  new  forms  of  beauty  and  infinite 
resources  in  design  had  been  developed  ;  a  new 
world  with  its  flora  and  fauna  had  been  thrown  in  ; 
the  revival  of  classical  art,  which  seemed  to  deal  a 
death-blow  to  the  Gothic,  but  which,  if  properly 
handled,  would  liave  been  the  font  of  its  regeneration ; 
all  these  were  consistent  with  the  free  architecture  of 
Europe.  We  have  everything  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  could  give  to  us,  together  with 
all  that  is  our  own,  and  all  that  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  spread  of  literature  have  opened 
up.  Art  is  in  a  transitional  state;  the  minds  of 
men  are  in  a  transitional  state ;  politics  are  in 
a  transitional  state  :  we  live  in  a  century  that  some 
years  since  we  used  glibly  to  say  was  an  uneventful 
age,  but  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  proved  to  he  a  cen- 
tury of  revolutions — of  whicli  even  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  produced  no  similitude. 
Empires  are  crashing,  new  worlds  arc  forming — the 


strong  are  being  made  weak,  and  the  weak  are  be- 
coming unexpectedly  strong.  And  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  zeal  and  turmoil,  there  is  the  grand  figure 
of  Christian,  progressive,  European,  and  especially 
English  art,  rising  higher  and  higher  from  the  dark 
and  surging  waves  of  the  ocean  ;  and  we  shall  in 
the  future  be  noted  with  a  good  or  bad  mark,  ac- 
cording as  we  perform  well  or  ill  our  sworn  service 
to  that  good,  majestic  mistress  of  ours. 


CARMELITE  CHURCH,  MOATE. 

This  building  is  steadily  advancing  towards  comple- 
tion. Wonderful  progress  has  been  made;  all  the 
aisles,  both  at  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  are 
completed,  their  elegant  and  compact  limestone  pillars 
are  finished,  a  beautiful  encaustic  pavement  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  sanctuary,  some  of  the  stained  glass 
windows  put  up,  and  a  great  variety  of  details  sup- 
plied in  a  style  fully  in  keeping  with  the  just  preten- 
sions of  the  whole  building.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  the  Early  English  Gothic,  and  all  the  works  have, 
it  is  said,  been  executed  in  a  substantial  and  superior 
style  by  the  contractor,  Mr  John  Molloy,  of  TuUa- 
raore.  Five  arches  at  each  side,  springing  from 
polished  limestone  pillars,  separate  the  nave  from  the 
aisles,  and  above  these  arches  are  as  many  two-light 
lancet  windows.  The  sanctuary  is  hghted  by  three 
window.^,  and  the  ceiling  is  groined  in  plaster  work  of 
a  tasteful  design.  At  the  Gospel  side  of  the  sanctuary 
there  has  been  erected  a  small  lady  chapel,  furnished 
with  a  richly  designed  stained  glass  window.  In  the 
southern  aisle  there  are  two  stained  glass  windows, 
one  representing  the  Delivery  of  the  Scapular  to  St. 
Simon  Stock  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  other  re- 
presenting St.  John  of  the  Cross.  The  tower  is  a 
massive  and  elegant  building,  the  summit  of  which  is 
reached  by  a  stone  spiral  staircase.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  on  this  tower  a  spire  surmounted  with  a  medi- 
aeval cross,  which  will  be  126  feet  from  the  ground. 
Although  a  considerable  amount  of  work  remains  to 
be  done,  which  will,  of  course,  involve  considerable 
expense,  the  appearance  of  the  church  is  already  very 
imposing,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  beholder.  The  interior  fittings  and  deco- 
rations are  as  complete  as  possible,  and  in  addition  to 
all  that  has  been  described  as  accomplished,  a  superb 
altar  and  tabernacle  of  Caen  stone  are  being  erected 
in  the  medifeval  style.  An  organ  of  much  power 
and  remarkable  sweetness  of  tone,  built  by  White, 
of  Bishop-street,  in  this  city,  has  just  been  put  up, 
and  has  been  inaugurated. 


THE  TIMBKR  TRADE, 

.Messrs.  William  Kelly  &  Go's  pubic  sale  of 

timber  and  deals  on  Thursday,  9th  Inst.,  was  largely 

attended  by  the  leading  builders  and  contractors. 

The  demand  for  red  deals  was  very  considerable. 

In  spruce  deals  and  balk  timber  a  moderate  business 

was  done,  and  the  auction  was  unquestionably  of  a 

most  satisfactory  and  highly  respectable  character. 

The  sales  comprised : — 

13,7-21  pieces  red  deals,  at  from  £17  lOs.  to  £22  5s.  per  120 
pieces  of  12  feet  9x3. 

1,278  pieces  Swedish  white,  £17  7s.  6d.  to  £19  2s.  Cd.  per 
ditto. 

1,070  pieces  of  11  x  8  Metnel  plank,  £24  to  £26  128.  Cd.  per 
ditto. 

5,270  pieces  spruce  deals  and  battens,  £13  53.  to  £14  15s. 
per  ditto. 

120  pieces  Dantzic  timber,  6-'s.  6d.  per  ton. 
40  pieces  Sundswall  timber,  60s.  „ 
40  pieces  white  pine,  62s.  6d.  ,, 
20  pieces  Memel,  703.  „ 
40  oak  wainscot  logs,  6s.  6d.  to  Cs.  9d.  per  lineal  foot. 

The  following  circular  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
trade  previous  to  the  sale  in  question  : — 

"33,  SiK  John  Rogerson's-quay. 
"  Dublin,  8th  April,  1863. 

"  Dear  Sir, — We  send  you  by  book  post  a 
catalogue  for  our  sale  on  to-morrow  (Thursday), 
luping  to  be  favoured  with  your  presence. 

"  We  shall  not  hold  out  the  temptation  that  we 
will  sacrifice  our  goods  in  order  to  induce  an  atten- 
dance ;  but,  as  heretofore,  we  will  sell  at  the 
lowest  rates  consistent  with  a  steady  course  of  ho- 
nest trading. 

"  We  need  not  remind  you  that  business  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  reasonable  remuneration  for 
tlie  capital  and  labour  employed  in  it,  and,  there- 
fore, you  will  readily  understand  our  not  following 
the  experiment  of  forcing  goods  on  the  market,  by 
endeavouring  to  sell  them  without  reserve.  Apart, 
however,  from  that  reason,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
tint  by  resorting  to  such  an  expedient  the  confi- 
L'e  ce  of  any  branch  of  the  trade  is  to  be  secured  ; 
for  wiiile  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  such  a 
competition  is  directed  only  against  importers,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  it  disturbs  the  regular  course 
of  trade  in  a  manner  not  alone  to  affect,  in  com- 
mon, the  int  rests  of  all  timber  yards  through  the 
city,  but  to  deserve  more  particularly  the  disfavour 


of  the  independent  builders  and  contractors,  who 
can  draw  their  own  conclusion  as  to  the  prices  they 
should  afterwards  have  to  give  in  order  to  repay 
the  sellers  these  speculative  sacrifices. 

"  We  beg  to  remind  you  that  we  have  notdeviated 
from  the  system  which  we  first  adopted,  and  there 
is  a  proof  of  the  approval  it  has  met  with  from  the 
trade  in  the  large  quantity  of  goods  we  have  got 
through,  as  you  may  see  from  the  annexed  parti- 
culars of  our  imports  during  the  last  two  seasons. 

"  We  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  re- 
marks beyond  tlie  simple  recapitulation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  started,  as  announced  in  our 
circulars  : — 1st.  Not  to  endeavour  to  crush  the 
legitimate  industry  of  other  traders  in  order  to  try 
to  establish  a  monopoly,  and  the  entire  control  of 
the  market.  2nd.  To  sell  our  goods,  not  without 
profit,  but  without  exacting  too  much  when  any 
chance  opportunity  might  arise,  or  when  more  or 
less  confident  of  the  business  of  particular  customers. 
3rd.  To  sell  baulk  timber  invariably  according  to  the 
well-known  string  measure,  which  has  been  so  long 
established  in  this  port,  and  not  to  make  our  quota- 
tions so  indefinite  as  to  be  able  to  substitute  calliper, 
or  other  measure,  afterwards. 

"  Confiding  in  your  appreciation  of  these  princi- 
ples, and  being  able  to  supply  all  the  requirements 
of  the  trade  on  the  most  moderate  scale  of  profit 
that  any  house  could  adopt,  we  (rust  that  we  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  same  share  of  support  as 
heretofore." 

Extract  from  Custom-house  return  of  wood  goods 
imported  by  William  Kelly  and  Co.  from  29th  June, 
1861,  to  31st  March,  1863  : — 58  cargoes,  contain- 
ing 394,466  pieces  spruce  and  pine  deals,  69,246 
pieces  red  deals,  12,303  pieces  timber,  5,539  pieces 
spars,  294  fathoms  lathwood. 

The  FreemarCs  Journal,  in  its  commercial  article 
of  Monday,  commenting  on  this  circular,  makes  the 
following  remarks  :— 

"  Always  glad  to  see  the  interests  of  any  section 
of  the  commercial  public  progressing,  we  are  happy 
to  observe  from  a  circular  of  Messrs.  William  Kelly 
and  Co.,  timber  merchants,  that  that  portion  of  out 
foreign  import  trade  has  been  active.  It  furnishes 
an  abstract  of  the  Custom  House  returns,  showing 
that  the  imports  of  that  firm  alone  (although  it  is 
only  a  young  one),  for  the  past  two  seasons  amount 
to  fifty-eight  cargoes, of  various  assortments.  It  is 
fortunate  that  a  branch  of  industry,  which  gives  so 
much  employment,  has  not  shared  the  dulness  that 
has  prevailed  in  some  other  trades.  The  increase 
of  buildings  in  Rathgar,  Rathmines,  Ball's-bridge, 
and  in  Bray,  and  other  intermediate  places  on  the 
Wicklow  line,  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  employment  which  has  been  thus  created.  The 
following  paragraph  from  the  circular  conveys  such 
a  sound  notion  of  the  principles  which  should  guide 
at  its  outset  every  young  house  in  all  branches  of 
trade  that  we  copy  it.  After  referring  to  a  public 
sale  of  theirs  this  week,  of  whicli  we  give  particu- 
lars in  our  trade  report,  the  circular  proceeds." 

[As  we  give  the  circular  in  extenso,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  extracts  referred  to  by  the 
Freeman.^ 


BELL'S  PATENT  BRICK. 

Mr.  R.  Bell,  of  Westland-row,  Dublin,  has  obtained 
(says  the  Building  News)  a  patent  for  a  brick  so 
formed  as  to  bind  the  work  in  such  manner  that  it 
shall  form  a  mass  incapable  of  being  riven  asunder. 
These  bricks  are  well  adapted  for  arches,  tunnels,  and 
vaults,  by  forming  them  of  a  wedge-Uke  shape,  the 
grooves  and  tongues  corresponding  accordingly.  Tho 
bricks  are  also  suitable  for  fortitications,  embank- 
ments, sewers,  light-houses,  and  for  general  building 
purposes. 

The  bricks  are  formed  with  projections  or  tongues 
across  or  along  one  surface,  and  with  grooves  or  re- 
cesses of  corresponding  size  on  the  opposite  side, 
whereby  they  may  be  laid  down  one  ou  the  other, 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  mortar  or  cement, 
in  such  order  as  to  fit  or  bind  together  the  upper 
layer  with  the  lower  layer,  and  to  tie  each  other 
longitudinally  and  crosswise,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
lateral  or  transverse  deviation  or  fissure  occurring  in 
the  work. 

With  regard  to  bricks  for  arches  a  similar  system 
of  construction  is  adopted  by  means  of  which  it  is 
evident  that  centres  will  not  be  required  in  the  con^ 
s: ruction  of  arches  and  vaidts,  for  as  soon  as  one 
single  layer  of  bricks  has  been  thrown  across  the  arch 
the  series  may  be  continued  by  inserting  the  second 
liyer  into  the  first,  into  which  it  will  register  and  be 
self-supporting,  and  so  on  with  the  entire  length  of 
arch,  tunnel,  or  vault.  By  the  adoption  of  this  in- 
vention a  wall  or  arch  may  be  constructed  with  great 
rapidity  and  with  much  greater  strength,  dnrability, 
and  saving  of  expense,  than  by  the  use  of  the  bricks 
uow  in  use. 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. 

That  such  a  project  as  a  vast  university  establish- 
ment— an  Alma  Mater — for  the  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  has  been  for 
some  time  in  contemjjlation,  and  moreover,  that 
a  great  demonstration  and  ceremonial  attendant  on 
a  somewhat  anticipatory  event  in  connection  there- 
with has  already  taken  place,  most  of  our  readers 
are  doubtless  aware. 

Doubt,  perhaps,  may  have  and  did  exist  as  to 
whom  the  honoured  individual  should  be  who  by 
acclamation  of  the  University  senate  should  con- 
ceive and  preside  over  the  erection  of  this  most 
important  work — to  cost  most  probably  some 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  prudential  considerations  mitrht  render 
desirable  or  demand,  either  a  limited  or  a  general 
competition  ;  but  after  som3  discussion  "  doubt  " 
was  dispelled,  and  the  eminent  ecclesioloffist  and 
architect,  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy,  R.H.A.,  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  Univers:ty,  was  selected  for  that 
responsible  post. 

For  such  a  gigantic  building,  embracing  multi- 
farious requirements,  and  the  style  and  arrange- 
ments of  which  were  subjects  for  consideration  by 
"  men  of  many  minds,"  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  plans  should  have  passed  through 
a  few  gradations  between  first  submission  and  final 
adoption,  according  as  mature  professional  judg- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  or  fancy  on  the  other,  should 
dictate.  However,  they  are  now  fully  adopted  and 
completed  for  contracting  purposes,  and  we  give  the 
result  of  an  inspection  thereof. 

The  buildings  comprise  two  distinct  but  united 
blucks,  the  front  quadrangle  being  450  feet  square, 
and  devoted  to  university,  and  the  rere  to  collegiate 
purposes, — a  distinction  requiring  explanation,  viz. : 
surrounding  the  former  are  the  apartments  compris- 
ing temporary  church,  lecture  theatres,  apparatus 
rooms,  (lining-hall,  the  aula  maxima,  offices  and 
residences  for  the  administration  of  the  university, 
reception  rooms,  lil)rarie9,  &c.,  whereas  the  latter  is 
designed  exclusively  for  students'  dwellings,  the  ac- 
commodation (provided  for  about  300)  varying 
according  to  class  and  to  suit  circumstances.  Here- 
after a  great  dining-hall,  with  requisite  culinary 
ofiices  adjoining,  and  a  cliurch,  180  feet  by  80  feet, 
will  form  additional  wings  at  west  and  east  sides 
respectively.  The  principal  fatjade  is  designed  in  a 
novel  and  effective  style  of  arciiitecture,  and  sliows 
five  great  masses  of  building,  the  centre  being  130  ft. 
wide  by  125  feet  high  to  apex  of  roofs — whicli 
throughout  are  surmounted  by  a  rich,  perforated, 
metal  ornament — and  the  wings  about  48  feet  in 
width  ;  the  intermediate  spaces  completing  tlie  450 
feet  above  noted,  for  that  side  of  the  quadrangle 
along  the  full  length  of  which  this  fafade  extends. 
Immediately  behind  the  centre  building  a  great 
campanile  aud  clock  tower,  containing  the  chief 
staircase  of  stone,  will  rise  to  a  height  of  253  ft. 
6  in.,  which,  when  completed,  will  he  by  far  the 
highest  structure  in  this  city,  and  will  be  seen  to 
additional  advantage  in  the  naturally  elevated 
position  of  Drumcondra  hill. 

A  pedestal,  lU  feet  in  height,  is  continued  from 
end  to  end  of  facade,  and  tier  over  tier  of  arched 
headed  0[ien3,  with  coluninared  shafts  and  moulded 
archivolts,  rise  above  it,  the  centre  and  wings  beitjg 
surmounted  by  great  pavUlion  roofs,  with  attic 
storeys  therein.  In  the  spandrels  over  windows 
medallions  to  contain  busts  ot  Irish  saints,  kc,  are 
introduced.  A  curballed  cornice  of  bold  and  pe- 
culiar character  is  continued  at  the  eaves  on  princi- 
pal fa(;ade.  Tiie  efiect  of  these  granil  features 
will,  douhlless,  he  very  imposing  in  execution,  as  it  is 
now  in  the  drawings.  Tlie  interior  is  approaclied  by 
tliree  separate  entrances,  viz.,  a  central  one — under 
a  great  outer  piazza,  communicating  with  a  hall 
and  vestibule,  whicli  lead  to  a  spacious  corridor — 
also  two  others  midway  between  the  wings.  On 
tlie  flanks  the  style  of  architecture  of  front  is  pir- 
tially  followed,  Imt  much  less  elaborately.  Granite 
is  tlie  material  intended  to  be  employed  in  the 
walling  throughout,  and  the  finer  portions,  dress- 
ings, &c.,  are  to  be  of  Portland  stone.  The  Uni- 
versity grounds  will  embrace  thirty-four  acres,  and 
tlie  front  of  the  building  itself  will  face  the  Bishop's- 
road,  with  one  flank  towards  Drunicondra-road. 
The  works  will  be  commenced  in  a  few  weeks. 


ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH,  BELFAST. 

It  is  proposed  to  renew  the  works  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  handsoniu  liuilding  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  but  it  appears  that  the  funds  are  low, 
and  that  a  sum  of  £2,000  is  already  due  to  the 
contractor.  We  feel  assured,  however,  that  the 
proverbial  liberality  of  the  townspeople  of  all  classes 
and  denominations  will  enable  the  committee  to 
prosecute  the  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue. 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 

Railway  Fakes  on  Market  Dats.  —  A 
memorial  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Ballinasloe  Town  Commissioners, 
praying  that  parties  along  the  line  who  may  attend 
on  markets  should  be  supplied  with  return  tickets 
at  a  single  fare.  The  system,  we  understand,  has 
been  attended  with  mutual  advantage  to  the  public 
and  to  railway  companies  elsewhere,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  would  be  considered  a  great  boon  west  of  the 
Shannon.  The  various  boards  of  guardians  and 
benches  of  magistrates  throughout  the  county 
should  take  the  matter  up  ;  and  the  town  com- 
missioners of  Athlone,  Tuam,  and  Gal  way  should 
endeavour  to  promote  the  interests  of  those  towns 
by  facilitating  the  attendance  at  market  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rural  districts. 

Ballina  Railway. — We  (Connaught  Watch- 
man) have  been  told,  and  it  has  been  received  as 
certain,  tliat  this  line  was  actually  contracted  for, 
and  that  a  few  weeks  would  see  it  in  course  of  ex- 
ecution, but  it  now  appears^that  not  alone  is  it  not 
contracted  for,  but  it  is  questionable  if  it  will  be 
commenced  at  all  under  existine  circumstances. 
The  Westport  line  is  also  in  statu  quo;  but  as  this 
has  been  actually  contracted  for,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  completed,  if  not  in  the  time  specified,  at 
least  it  will  be  done. 

COEK  AND  KiNSALE  JUNCTION  RAILWAY. — 

Sir  Ciisack  Rooney  and  Sir  John  Benson  (two  of 
the  directors),  went  over  the  above  line  recently, 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  P.  R.  Roddy,  resident 
engineer,  and  R.  Coglilan,  superintendent  of  the 
Cork  and  Bandon  Railway.  They  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  general  forward  state  of  the 
works,  and  more  particularly  of  those  at  the  Kinsale 
terminus.  They  have  every  confidence  in  having 
the  line  ready  toojien  for  public  trattic  early  in  May. 

It  is  pro|josed  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  bill 
to  authorise  the  construction  of  a  second  railway 
between  Dublin  and  Kingstown. 

The  extension  of  the  metropolitan  underground 

railway  (London)  to  Finsljury  from  Farringdon-st  

the  present  terminus — is  being  proceeded  with. 

In  the  event  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Railway 
Bill  passing  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (whicli  we 
apprehend  is  probable,  as  a  commons  committee 
will  hardly  heed  our  outcry  against  the  destruction 
of  thorough  fares,  architectural  beauties,  &c.) — 
there  will  be  a  swivel  and  not  a  fixed  bridge  over 
the  river  LifTcy  as  intended. 

The  Sligo  and  Ballaghadereen  Railway  Bill  has 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  Committee,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  hear  of  the  works  being  commenced. 

It  is  projiosed  to  make  a  railway,  length  14  miles 
60  chains,  from  the  town  of  Wexford  to  Enniscorthy, 
and  a  tramway,  length  48  chains,  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  railway  to  the  intended  terminus  of  the 
Dublin,  Wieklovv,  and  Wexford  Railway,  in  Temple- 
shannon,  to  be  completed  within  five  years. 


lJuWk  mxis  f  riljatc  Morlis. 

A  spacious  residence  has  been  commenced  at 
Temple  Hill,  Moiikstowii,  Co.  Dublin,  for  William 
Hogg,  Esq.  INlr.  M'Curdy  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Moyers  the  contractor.  The  cost  will  be  about 
£6,000. 

Tlie  fine  old  mansion  at  Leyrath,  Kilkenny,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  Sir  Wheeler  Cuffe,  is  being  re- 
stored and  remodelled  ;  extensive  additions  are  also 
in  progress,  which,  when  complete,  will,  with  the 
present  pile  of  buildings,  form  a  large  and  imposing 
edifice  in  the  Italian-Renaissance  style.  It  is  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  present  baronet.  Sir  Charles 
W.  Cuffe.  The  works  will  cost  about  £5,000. 
Mr.  M'Curdy  is  the  architect,  Messrs.  Beardwood 
the  contractors.  The  terraces,  slopes,  pleasure- 
grounds,  &c.,  are  being  laid  out  by  Mr.  Home,  of 
London,  the  eminent  landscape  engineer. 

The  interior  of  Gilford  Catholic  Church  is  to  be 
finished  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  John  Murray, 
of  Dundalk,  architect, 

A  detached  residence  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  the  Cross-avenue,  Booterstown,  Co.  Dub- 
lin, for  C.  Goggin,  Esq.,  to  cost  about  £2,000.  Mr. 
M'Curdy,  architect.  Mr.  G.  Murphy  of  Williams- 
town,  builder. 

A  pair  of  commodious  dwelling  houses  of  archi- 
tectural character  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Kenil- 
wortb  road,  Rathniines — on  a  plot  close  by  the  new 
Baptist  Chapel — for  Captains  Cross  and  Garroway, 
according  to  plans  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower 
Gardir  er-street,  architect.  Blr.  J.  G.  Meighan  is 
the  builder.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  plot  will 
be  let  in  lots  for  building.  Terms  may  be  known 
on  application  to  Mr.  Lyons.  The  depth  is  about 
200  feet. 

Additions  and  alterations  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Hook  lighthouse  tower,  Co.  Wexford,  according  to 
plans,  &c.,  by  the  engineer  to  the  Port  of  Dublin 
Corporation. 


Various  works  are  to  beexecuteil  at  the  churches 
of  Derrylane  (Killesliandra),  Co.  Tavan,  and  Ard- 
field,  Cove  or  Templerobin,  and  Tiinoleague,  Co. 
Cork,  under  the  direction  of  the  architects  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.   Tenders  to  18th  inst. 

A  new  church  is  to  be  built  for  Kill  in  the  Parish 
of  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin,  and  extensive  works 
are  to  be  executed  at  the  church  of  Rower,  County 
Kilkenny,  also  under  the  directions  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners'  architects. 

We  hear  of  some  contemplated  building  improve- 
ments in  the  neighl)ourlioi»l  of  Clontarf,  of  which, 
when  sufficiently  advanced,  we  shall  furnish  par- 
ticulars. 

The  show  yard  at  Kilkenny  is  to  be  fitted  up 
with  new  shedding,  fencing,  &c.,  for  the  coming 
agricultural  meeting. 

The  directors  of  the  River  Fersrus  Navigation 
Co.  are  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  embankment  to  enclose  the  first  section 
of  the  proposed  reclamation.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemans 
is  the  engineer. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Peter's  in  West-st., 
Drogheda,  and  a  new  and  handsome  tower  and  spire 
150  feet  hisjh,  built  centrally  on  entrance  front. 
Mr.  M'Carthy  is  the  architect. 

A  new  theatre  is  to  be  erected  in  Holborn,  Lon- 
don, nearly  opposite  Chancery-lane.  Various  im- 
provements are  to  be  introduced  into  the  construc- 
tion. A  "  new  theatre  company,"  with  which  Mr. 
Boucicault  is  associated,  proposes  to  erect,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  structure  we  have  already  referred  to, 
in  the  Haymarket  a  theatre  at  Westminster-bridge, 
south  side,  and  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  grounds  of  the  intended  Winter  Garden  and 
Exhibition  Palace  are  lieing  laid  out  according  to 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Nevin,  the  eminent  landscape 
gardener,  by  Mr.  Bowers,  the  comjiany's  superin- 
tendent. The  area  extends  over  fourteen  acres. 
The  contract  for  the  building  will  be  decided  shortly. 

Additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  Duudrura  Lunatic 
Asylum,  according  to  plans  prepared  by  the  archi- 
tect to  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

A  dwelling  house  and  ofHces  has  been  partially 
erected  at  the  deer  park,  Barley-hall,  Co.  Meath. 
Mr.  James  Boulfrer,  C.E  ,  architect. 

The  parish  church  of  Carlow  has  been  repewed 
and  refitted.    It  was  opened  late  last  month. 

Some  important  city  sewerage  works  were  con- 
tracted for  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin  on  the  13th 
instant. 

Additions  and  alterations  are  being  made  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Peter  (a  conspicu- 
ous object  in  West-street),  Drogheda,  designed  by 
tlie  late  Francis  Johnston,  architect,  at  a  period 
when  the  application  of  Gothic  architecture  to  pa- 
rochial church  structures  was,  to  say  the  least,  by 
no  means  "  as  happy  "  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
The  interior  is  to  be  quite  remodelled,  and  a  hand- 
some tower  and  spire,  150  feet  high,  will  be  added 
centrally  at  the  front,  other  portions  in  connection 
therewith  being  remodelled  to  correspond  in  cha- 
racter.   Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy  is  the  architect. 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  London — such  being  the  title  by 
which  the  late  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  is  to  be  known  in  future — will  open  on 
Monday,  the  20th  inst.  The  private  view  will  be 
on  the  "l8th. 

There  is  an  increase  of  £200,000  in  the  estimates 
for  puhlic  works  and  buildings.  The  total  estimate 
is  £893,000. 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  .\rts  purpose  holding 
an  exhibition  of  wood  carving,  ancient  and  modern, 
next  June. 

The  town  bell  of  Carlisle,  after  being  in  use  for 
279  years,  has  been  taken  down  and  deposited  in 
the  archcBological  collection  of  the  corporation,  and 
a  new  bell  is  being  erected  in  its  stead. 

Henry  Mac.Manus,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  is  about  retir- 
ing from  the  School  of  Art,  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
upon  a  pension,  granted  by  the  government  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  bestowed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  within  the  last  few  years  is  to 
be  reckoned  a  good  supply  of  pure  water.  Paris 
now  receives  from  various  sources  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  153,000  cubic  metres  daily,  of  whic.'i  the 
canal  of  the  Ourcq  supplies  105,000  cubic  metres. 
This  water  is  distributed  by  means  of  20,948  metres 
of  pipes  for  the  supply  of  houses,  and  754,802 
metres  of  pipes  for  the  supply  of  the  public,  of 
which  the  diameter  of  the  largest  is  not  less  than 
1  metre  10  centimetres.  Two  new  steam  pumps  are 
being  constructed  on  the  Quai  d'Austerlitz  of  100- 
horse  power  each,  which  will  increase  the  present 
supply  of  water  by  from  12,000  to  15,000  cubic 
metres  the  day. 
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It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Cliarles  Lanyon,  tlie  emi- 
nent architect  and  C  E.,  will,  under  proposed  elec- 
tion changes,  become  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation in  parliament  of  Belfast  or  of  the  County 
Antrim. 

One  of  the  odd  ideas  of  the  day  is  to  get  up  a 
company  to  construct  wire  suspension  bridges  over 
tlie  most  dangerous  crossings  of  London — return 
ticket  a  halfpenny — ascended  hy  spiral  staircases, 
constructed  witli  a  view  to  hide  crinoline  efifeiits. 


Uliscclfuucous. 

Proposed  Lifr  Assurance  Bill.  —  The 
following  petition  has  been  presented  to  Parliament, 
prepared  by  Arthur  Scratchley,  Esq.,  M.A.  of  the  ; 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  others,  members  of 
Life  Assurance  Societies; — "That  your  petitioners  [ 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  urgent  importance  j 
of  additional  security  being  afforded  to  those  who  [ 
have  already  endeavoured,  or  may  hereafter  en- 
deavour, to  effect  provision  for  their  wives  and  fa- 
milies l)y  way  of  life  assurance.  That  at  present  a 
policy  of  life  assurance  taken  out  with  such  object 
is  liable  for  the  det)ts  of  the  assurer,  which  may  de- 
prive his  wife  and  family  of  any  provision  whatever. 
It  appears  to  your  petitioners  tliat  by  the  act  of 
marriage  every  man  undertakes  the  distinct  respon- 
sibility of  providing,  as  far  as  may  lie  in  his  power, 
for  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  that  if  he  incur 
other  liabilities  of  a  pecuniary  character,  his  family 
have  at  least  as  great  a  right  as  any  other  creditor 
to  require  some  provision  to  he  secured  to  them  l)y 
a  policy  of  assurance  ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  community  at  large  that,  where  assurances 
have  been  effected,  the  assurer  should  have  the 
power  of  making  some  portion  of  them  specially 
available  for  his  family  without  the  uncertainty  and 
expense  of  a  trust-deed.  Your  petitioners  further 
humbly  submit  that  the  principle  has  already  been 
recognised  by  the  Legislature  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  Acts  relating  to  Friendly  Societies  ;  and  that  it 
has  been  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York  by  an 
Act  passed  on  the  1st  April,  1840,  enacting  tliat 
any  married  woman  by  herself  and  in  her  name,  or 
in  tlie  name  of  any  third  person,  with  his  assent  as 
her  trustee,  may  cause  to  be  assured  for  lier  sole 
use  the  life  of  her  husband  for  any  definite  period, 
or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  ;  and  that  in  case 
of  her  surviving  her  husband,  the  sum  or  net  amount 
of  the  assurance  becoming  due  and  payable  by  the 
terms  of  assurance  sliall  he  payal)Ie  to  her,  to  and 
for  her  own  use,  free  from  the  claims  of  tlie  repre- 
.sentatives  of  her  husband  or  of  any  of  his  creditors  ; 
hut  that  sucli  exemption  shall  not  apply  wliere  the 
amount  of  premium  paid  annually  exceeds  three 
hundred  dollars.  Your  petitioners  further  humbly 
submit  that,  while  granting  this  boon  to  the  wives 
and  families  of  assured  persons,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  (whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  '  choses  in  action  '  gene- 
rally assignable  at  law)  that  policies  of  assurance 
should  be  allowed  to  obtain  their  full  value  as 
commercial  securities,  hy  being  made  assignable  by 
simple  endorsement  like  hi  Is  of  exchange,  without 
the  necessity  of  the  legal  representatives  of  the  de- 
ceased joining  in  the  receipt  for  the  sum  assured." 

The  Fokesters  and  the  Lifeboat  Insti- 
tution.— The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  are  now 
making  a  collection  amongst  their  members  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution. 
In  their  appeal  they  refer  with  gratitude  to  the 
great  and  important  services  the  lifeboats  of  the 
iiistiiutioii  are  constantly  rendering  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  the  strong  claims  it  has  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  benevolent  everywhere.  The  executive 
council,  therefore,  feel  confident  that  a  permanent 
anil  effectnal  response  will  he  made  to  the  appeal 
of  the  order,  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  institutions  in  our  land. 

Education,  Science,  and  Art.  —  Civil 
Service  Estimates. — The  details  of  Class  IV. 
of  the  Civil  Service  Estimate  show  a  total  net  de- 
crease on  the  estimates  for  edu:'ation,  science,  and 
art  for  next  year,  as  compared  with  last,  of  £23,693, 
the  amount  voted  last  year  being  £1,410,144,  and 
the  present  estimate  £1,386,417.  There  is  a  de- 
crease on  the  amount  of  the  Privy  Council  grants 
for  Great  Britain  of  £38,117,  the  estimate  being 
£804,002,  as  against  £842,119  last  year;  a  de- 
crease of  £'2,250  on  the  amount  voted  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Ireland,  viz.,  from  £2,7.50  to  £500; 
and  of  £8,471  on  the  amount  voted  for  the  British 
JMuseum,  viz.,  from  £99,012  to  £90,541.  The 
vote  for  the  science  and  art  department  is  £122,883, 
being  an  increase  of  £6,183,  £5,0il0  of  which  is  for 
special  purchases  from  the  International  Exhibition. 
The  vote  for  national  education,  Ireland,  is  in- 
creased by  £15,112,  from  £290,904  to  £300,016. 
The  vote  for  the  National  Gallery  is  increased  from 
£11,903  to  £16,023,  £4,000  of  the  increase  being 


due  to  the  purchase  of  pictures,  and  the  sum  of 
£1,500  is  asked  for  the  purchase  of  works  for  the 
Historical  Portrait  Gallrry,  instead  of  £1 ,000  voted 
last  year.  The  other  votes  under  this  branch  are 
much  the  same  as  last  year,  and  are  as  follows  :  — 
Commissionera  of  Education,  Ireland  (office  ex- 
penses), £805;  University  of  London,  £5,500; 
Universities  in  Scotland,  £19,905  ;  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland,  £2,290  ;  Queen's  Colleges,  Ire- 
land, £4,800  ;  Royal  Irish  Academy,  £500  ;  Belfast 
theological  professors,  &c.,  £2,500  :  scientific  works 
and  experiments,  £7,141  ;  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  £500  ;  and  Royal  Society,  £1,000. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway. — The  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  plan  of  uniting  the  metropolitan 
termini  is  so  general,  that  we  (Freemnn)  would  sug- 
gest to  the  promoters  the  policy  of  reconsidering 
the  project,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  wishes  of  all 
classes  of  the  citizens  hy  uniting  the  railways,  and 
not  disfiguring  any  portion  of  the  city.  Several 
suggestions  have  been  made,  which  seem  calculated 
to  effect  this  purpose  of  meeting  all  in  support  of 
the  general  purposes  of  the  promoters,  and  it  would 
be  both  a  graceful  and  prudent  policy  on  their  part 
to  reconsider  their  plans,  and  be  in  a  position  to  go 
to  parliament  next  year  with  the  sanction  of  all  par- 
ties in  the  city.  Tliere  is  yet  time  to  do  this,  and 
to  do  it  in  a  manner  to  win  sympathy  and  support 
for  an  improved  project. 

British  Columbian  Timber. — Beaver  har- 
bour is  fine,  roomy,  and  well  sheltered.  .  .  The 
timber  here  is  fine— the  Douglas  and  White  Pines 
growing  very  large.  Three  or  four  years  ago  a  large 
number  were  felled,  with  the  intention  of  ship|)ing 
them  to  China  and  elsewhere  ;  but  from  some  mis- 
management in  the  company  which  had  undertaken 
the  work,  they  were  never  dispatched,  and  are  now 
lying  about  tlie  beach  in  all  directions.  There  is 
a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  cypress  here  also. 
This  wood  is  not  found  on  the  south-east  part  of 
the  island.  Some  have  been  cut  on  the  west  side, 
but  it  becomes  more  plentiful  as  you  travel  north  ; 
and  in  Russian  territory,  near  Sitka,  it  exists  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  very  light  and  tough,  and 
is  by  far  the  best  wood  on  the  coast  for  boat  plank. 
When  green  it  emits  a  peculiar,  though  not  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  can  always  be  recognised  in  the 
woods  by  its  leaf,  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
common  pine — which  tree  it  closely  resembles, 
being  convtx  on  both  sides.  —  Maijne's  British 
Columbia. 

Presentation  op  the  Freedom  op  the 
City  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.— The  Corpora- 
tion (London)  have  voted  250  guineas  for  the  gold 
casket  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  city  is  soon  to 
be  presented  to  II.R.H.  the  Princejof  \Vales.  Out 
of  thirteen  competing  designs  for  this  casket,  one 
in  the  cinqueeento  style,  sent  in  by  Mr.  Benson, 
was  selected  on  Saturday,  and  the  work  ordered  to 
be  completed  forthwith.  The  casket  is  not  to  be  as 
heretofore,  a  mere  lump  of  precious  metal,  but  will 
be  an  exquisite  specimen  of  enamel  and  jewelled 
work  ;  miniature  coronets  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess, carefully  jewelled  in  perfect  imitation  of  the 
originals,  surmounting  the  top  of  this  costly  little 
coffer.— ri/HM,  -March  30,  1803. 

TuAM  Cathedral — In  some  measure  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Church  Endowment 
Society  is  a  proposal  for  rebuilding  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  Tuam.  The  plans  for  the  new  cathe- 
dral are  drawn  by  Sir  Tlio:nas  Deane,  and  are  very 
beautiful.  The  celebrated  ancient  triumphal  arch, 
unique  in  Ireland,  is  to  be  preserved,  and  to  form 
the  chancel  of  the  new  building.  The  cost  of  the 
edifice  is  estimated  at  £10,0t)0,  of  which  £3,000 
has  been  collected  and  already  expended  in  laying 
the  first  course  of  the  structure. — Iris?i  Times. 

RouNDWOOD.- It  is  stated  that  a  hotel  is  to  be 
erected  in  this  picturesque  locality,  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  great  reservoir  and  tanks  of  the  Dublin 
waterworks,  which  will,  doubtless,  form  objects  of 
attention  in  their  neighbourhood,  not  only  during 
their  progress,  but  also  after  their  completion. 
There  are  fully  300  workmen  employed  at  present 
in  the  locality. 

The  LARfiEST  City  in  the  World  A  very 

erroneous  idea  is  indulged  in  by  many  people  in  re- 
lation to  the  largest  city  in  the  world — many  confi- 
dently asserting  that  London,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
termed,  the  Great  Metropolis,  is  far  superior  both 
in  size  and  number  of  inhabitants.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  is,  without 
exception,  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in  the 
world.  It  contains  the  vast  number  of  1,000,000 
dwellings  and  5,000,000  of  human  souls.  Many  of 
the  streets  are  nineteen  Japan  serfs  in  length,  which 
is  equivalent  to  twenty-two  English  miles. 

The  Fine  Arts.— The  Times  states  that  Mr. 
Frith's  picture,  "The  Railway  Station,"  has  been 
purchased  from  Mr.  Flatow  hy  Mr.  Graves,  the 
eminent  publisher,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  £20,000. 
This  is  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  for  any  single  Eng- 
lish picture. 


A  Sub-draining  Railway  Pavement.— 
Mr.  L.  Stebbins,  of  Worcester,  Massachussetis,  has 
invented  a  sub-draining  railway  pavement,  with 
which  he  proposes  to  cover  the  entire  area  of  the 
street.  It  is  made  of  iron  ;  each  block  is  about  two 
feet  square  on  the  surface,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  deep.  There  are  four  keys  or  square  bolts  to 
each  square  foot  of  surface.  These  keys  rise  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  surface,  and  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  horse's  hoof.  Each  key  rests  on  a 
rubber  spring,  which  is  secured  in  an  iron  tube. 
The  inventor  claims  that  it  affords  the  best  known 
surface  for  wheels  to  roll  on  ;  it  renders  tlie  slipping 
I  of  horses  impossible  ;  its  use  would  prevent,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  accumulation  of  dirt,  and  greatly 
reduce  the  expense  incurred  by  cleaning  streets. — 
New  York  Daily  Tribune. 

Akt  Union  op  Great  Britain. — We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Lesage,  40,  Lower  Sackville-street, 
agent  for  the  above  art  union,  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  select  a  portion  of  the 
prizes  for  their  June  drawing  from  our  approaching 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy's  Exhibition,  and  that 
the  secretary,  Mr.  James  G.  Law,  will  vi.sit  Dublin 
on  the  opening  of  Ihe  exhibition  purposely  for  that 
object.  The  remaining  picture  prizes  are  to  be 
selected  from  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Manchester. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  those  connected  with  the 
management  do  not  overlook,  but  are  anxious  to 
promote  and  sustain  Irish  art  and  artists — a  fact 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Irish 
public.  We  learn  from  the  prospectus  that  there 
will  be  upwards  of  one  thousand  prizes  distributed, 
of  which  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  paint- 
ings selected  as  above. 


TENDERS. 

[The  following  has  been  forwarded  tons  by  "a 
Subscriber,"  who  should  have  authenticated  it  with 
his  name  in  confidence. — Ed.] 

For  erection  of  Stations  at  Nenagh  and  Cloughjordan  on 
G.  S.  &  W.  Railway. 


Lyncli    /5,7.S0 

Drysil.ilo  and  Son    4,390 

0'Call;i(;lum    5,388 

n.isniill   5,300 

Beavilwood         ..       ..       ,   5,280 

Me.ule    4,800 

Crowe,  Brothers  (accepted)     ..               ..  4,500 

Dwj-cr    4,289 


MARYBOROUGH  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  tenders  for  additions  to  tlie  asylum,  accord- 
ing to  plans  t)y  J.  S.  Butler,  architect,  were  gone 
into.  There  were  tliirteen  tenders,  the  liighest  was 
£7,880,  and  the  lowest  £5,460.  The  foiir  lowest 
were  recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Comp- 
troller, Dublin,  but  no  final  decision  was  come  to 
by  tlie  Board.  The  plans  provide  accommodation 
for  thirty  males  and  thirty  females,  in  two  wings, 
with  an  enlarged  kitchen  and  store-room,  a  large 
hall,  to  be  used  on  Sundays  as  a  chapel,  having  the 
end  of  it  enclosed  by  folding-doors  to  form  an  altar ; 
the  whole  to  be  in  keeping  with  present  building, 
and  to  be  finished  in  eighteen  months. — Leinster 
Express. 

[We  understand  that  there  were  six  of  the  tenders 
equal,  or  nearly  so  ;  a  rare  occurrence  truly. — Ep.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SuEscnraEn  (will  be  glad  to  receive  promised  information). 
— W.  r.  (attended  to;  tlie  body  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
talve  any  steps  about  anything,  as  may  be  seen  by  present 
number,  thougli  it  should  have  been  long  since  had  there 

been  less  delay  in  the  preliminaiy  proceedings)  J.  J.  M. 

(answered  before).— Old  Subscribeu  (it  does  not  matter  now). 
— S.  S.  (thanks;  declined)  K.  F.  F  y  (no). 


EiiKATUM  (review  of  Campin's  book,  page  58). — By  one  of 
those  awkward  but  occasionally  unavoidable  errors  in  typo- 
grapliy  (sometimes,  perliaps,  as  much  the  consequence  of  ille- 
gible MS.  as  the  carelessness  of  compositors),  our  notice  of 
tills  book  was  made  to  re.id  ridiculous,  and  quite  conti-ary  to 
our  opinion,  which  is  favourable  of  it.  The  sentence  in  wldch 
the  word  mist  is  erroneously  introduced  should  have  read  thus — 
"  the  highest,"  Ike,  to  "  a  unit  of,"  &e.  This  explanation  is 
due  to  tiie  enterprising  publishers  of  this  and  numerous  stan- 
dard valuable  works,  Messrs.  Atchley  and  Co.,  of  London,  W.C. 

Notice  to  PcnLisnnRS  and  Authors.  -Books  for  review  in 
the  Dublin  Ruilde;;  should  be  sent  direct  (and  free)  to  tlie 
Editor's  resilience,  L'6,  Loweu  Gardiner-street. 

Communications  respecting  Advertisements,  .'Subscriptions,  ikc, 
slioull  tie  aildressed  to  "  The  Publislier  of  the  Dublin  Builder, 
42,  MABBoT-sTRiiRT.     All  Others  to  the  Editor,  26,  Loweb 

G  iRDINER-STREET. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Loioer  Gardiner-street, 
Dublin,  Architect,  has  been  appoiyited  Agent  for 
Ireland/or  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln' s-Inn-Jields,  London,  the  eminent  paten- 
tees and  manufacturers  of  revolving  shutters,  brass 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  Sfc,  {fc.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  newest  patent,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  ( all  gearing  being  dispensed 
with),  7)ia}j  be  seen,  and  price-books  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons' office.  Mr.  Lyons  also  holds  conunis' 
sions  for  supply  of  Caen,  Glasgoio,  Bath,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  Welsh  building  stones. 


May  I,  1863.] 
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RENEWED  CONSIDER ATIOXS  ANENT  THE 
REVIVED  INSTITUTE. 
■  S  full  particulars  as  memory  can  supply  re- 
lative  to  the  latest  proceedings  of  the  Jirst 
general  meeting  of  tlie  revived  Institute  of 
Architects  in  Ireland,  are  placed  before  our  readers  in 
this  number.  They  must  be  viewed  by  every  indepen- 
dent well-wisher  of  a  project,  set  on  foot  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  in  a  somewhat  conflicting  man- 
ner, between  congratulations  on  the  one  hand  for  its 
having  arrived  at  a  climacteric  point  at  all  even  after 
a  tedious  course  of  preliminaries ;  and  regret  on  the 
other,  tor  the  various  misgivings  that  accompany  it 
in  its  earliest  career. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  last,  the  most  important 
meeting  of  the  architectural  profession  ever  held  in 
Ireland,  assembled  to  protest  against  an  alleged  breach 
of  good  faith  by  a  public  board  with  certain  of  its 
members,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  meeting  it  was 
resolved  that,  with  a  view  to  the  future  protection  of 
professional  interests,  the  Institute— w^ic/t  for  six 
years  previously  had  been  in  a  lethargic  condition— 
should  be  revived. 

Then  and  there,  and  from  the  gentlemen  comprising 
the  meeting,  a  committee  was  nominated  to  effect 
this  object  (admitted  by  all  as  most  desirable),  and 
every  possible  exertion  in  that  behalf  was  employed, 
successfully  too,  for  the  way  was  smoothed,  and 
numerous  acquisitions  to  the  ranlis  of  the  revived 
Institute  were  secured,  with  the  proviso,  however, 
that  such  revival  was  to  take  place  on  a  broader 
basis,  and  with  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action  than 
hitherto. 

The  former  Institute  consisted  of  40  members,  but 
in  addition  thereto,  owing  to  the  representations  of 
said  committee,  by  circular  and  otherwise,  thirty- 
three  other  gentlemen  sent  in  their  adhesion,  and  (from 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  majority  of  them)  we 
are  enabled  confidently  to  express  a  belief,  that  such 
would  have  been  unanimously  consummated,  had  the 
first  proceedings  of  the  Institute  been  encouraging. 
It  is,  however,  otherwise,  as  we  are  prepared  to  show, 
and  even  already  the  returned  spark  of  life  in  the  In- 
stitute is  flickering,  so  as  to  cause  much  apprehen- 
sion. The  general  meeting  above  referred  to  was  se- 
cured, mainly  owing  to  the  instrumentality  and  per- 
sonal exertions  of  three  eminent  local  practitioners— 
namely,  Messrs.  J.  M'Curdy,  E.  H.  Carson,  and  J. 
R.  Carroll,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
competition,  the  results  of  which  were  to  form  the 
.subjects  for  deliberation  at  said  meeting.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  gentlemen  who  attended  that  meeting 
ten  only  were  members  of  the  former  Institute,  and 
nineteen  were  not ;  and  of  those  who  comprised  the 
re-organisation  committee  six  were  members,  and 
three  were  not. 

We  have  before  detailed  the  several  proceedings  of 
each  as  they  took  place,  and  need  not  now  repeat 
them,  but  a  passing  reference  thereto  is  necessary  to 
the  refreshment  of  our  readers'  memory.  Two  facts 
at  least  were  established  beyond  controversy,  viz.i 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  an  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects in  Ireland,  and,  moreover,  that  the  profession 
had  within  itself  ample  material  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  influential  and  useful  representative  body,  if 
same  were  put  rightly  to  account.  The  initiative  for 
its  re-establishment  had  been  assumed  by  a  majority 
of  gentlemen  outside  the  former  Institute,  and  who, 
(luring  the  comatose  state  of  the  latter,  were  pursuing 
their  professional  avocations  successfully  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  only  remained  for  those  within  its  pale  to 
second  their  efforts,  and  adopt  practical  measures  for 
its  revival.  Where  may  we  ask  would  even  reow  be 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  in  Ireland  were  it 
not  for  the  spur  that  was  struck  into  it  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  generally  on  the  3rd  January 
last?    Undoubtedly  nowhere ! 


It  became  indispensably  necessary  at  the  revival,  for 
the  pursuit  even  of  preliminary  business,  to  form  some 
provisional  government  in  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tute, and  we  should  gladly  have  noticed  the  old 
officers  resolve  themselves  into  a  temporarily  useful 
position,  and  afterwards,  respecting  its  permanent  con- 
stitution, to  have  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the  general 
body.  Not  so,  however;  the  old  council  re-assembled 
on  various  occasions,  ruled  as  suited  their  views,  and, 
with  but  trifling  exceptions,  recommended — nay 
pressed — their  own  re-election  for  a  period  and  at  a 
period  for  which  no  precedent  was  afforded.  Against 
this  proceeding  no  demonstrative  opposition  was  offered, 
but  an  unmistakeable  exception  has  been  taken  to  it  by 
the  members  of  the  profession  generally,  as  evidenced 
by  the  handful  that  attended  on  Thursday  evening 
last  in  obedience  to  the  council's  call  for  "  general 
election."  We  should  hare  infinitely  preferred  to  have 
witnessed  on  that  occasion  the  element  of  opposition, 
rather  than  the  element  of  disgust  apparent,  for  the 
former  contributes  healthiness  of  action  more  than 
otherwise ;  whereas  the  latter  only  tends  to  separation 
and  final  desertion.  Twelve  gentlemen  out  of  forty, 
— and  (with  three  exceptions,  viz.,  Barre,  Astley, 
and  Longfleld)  all  interested  parties  as  oflice  bearers 
— clearly  do  not  represent  the  opinions  of  Institute 
members  respecting  this  election ;  nor — more  clearly 
still — the  opinions  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  ad- 
mission, whose  names  were  put  forward.  We  strongly 
protested  against  the  election  being  otherwise  than 
temporary  till  November,  and  with  partial  success ; 
a  success,  however,  still  requiring  a  little  pressure 
from  without  to  render  it  operative  when  the  proper 
time  arrives. 

For  our  own  part,  while  fully  alive  to  the  misgiv- 
ings referred  to,  we  still  have  some  hope  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Institute,  if  outsiders  will  come 
forward  at  once  and  consummate  their  proposals  to  join 
it ;  and  if  each  individual  will  lend  his  aid  and  record 
his  vote  in  such  matters  as  must  tend  to  re-establish 
and  maintain  it  on  an  enlarged  basis.  Whatever  the 
profession  may  object  to  in  the  proceedings  so  far,  they 
have  it  in  their  own  power  to  remedy,  by  joining, 
voting,  and  speaking  their  minds  independently ; 
whereas,  if  they  decline  doing  so,  they  leave  the 
Institute  to — we  apprehend — an  ignominious  and 
untimely  fate. 

Admittedly  there  is  much  strength  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Institute,  but  as  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  profession  are  concerned,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  body  itself,  it  is  truly  the  same  inertia 
of  matter  which  it  always  possessed. 

A  few  desirable  modifications  in  the  bye-laws  have 
received  assent,  but  very  much  more  in  that  regard 
still  remains  to  be  considered,  and  we  would  specially 
direct  attention  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lyons  relative  to  "  the  increase  in  number  of  council 
members  from  seven  to  to;"  to  "the enlargement  also 
of  the  council  quorum  from  three  to  seven;  to  "the  in- 
stitution, (and,  what's  more,  the  infliction)  of  smart 
fines  on  council  members  for  frequent  absence" — and 
to  "  the  assistant  secretary  (an  office  for  which  only  a 
member  of  the  first  class  is  eligible)  being  debarred 
from  the  right  to  vote  at  council  meetings." 


THE  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND  WINTER 
GARDENS. 

The  preliminary  works  in  the  rere  of  Harcourt-street, 
are  steadily  progressing.  The  building  itself  has  not 
yet  been  commenced,  but  tenders  are  being  received 
for  its  erection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  (says  the  Irish 
Times)  that  the  work,  which  is  of  a  great  national 
character,  will  be  successfully  competed  for  by  an 
Irish  contractor.  A  considerable  number  of  eminent 
contractors  from  London,  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  other  places,  are  competing.  Messrs. 
Griselle  and  Pete,  of  London,  and  Egirinton  and  Co., 
of  Glasgow,  who  are  t'le  contractors  for  the  budding 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  at  present  in  process  of  erection, 
are  amongst  the  competitors.  During  the  delay  in 
getting  in  the  tenders  for  the  main  building,  the  earth- 
works have  not  been  neglected.  The  old  wall  which 
divided  the  two  fields,  and  stood  there  for  centuries 
has  been  thrown  down.  A  stately  elm  standing  close 
by  has  been  preserved.  It  is  the  only  venerable  relic 
in  the  new  gardens.  They  will  be  of  an  ornamental 
and  beautiful  character,  resembling  in  many  of  their 
decorations  the  celebrated  gardens  at  Kew.  Raised 
above  the  walks  there  will  be  a  number  of  grassy 
mounds,  adorned  with  flower  beds,  plants  of  rare 
foliage,  and  a  collection  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs. 
Neither  will  it  be  destitute  of  ornamental  waters. 
At  the  Harcourt-street  side  there  will  be  a  large  cir- 
cular basin  with  a  crystal  fountain  now  in  course  of 
formation.  It  will  be  tenanted  by  numerous  specimens 
of  gold  and  silver  fish.  Throughout  will  be  a  number 
of  aquatic  plants  and  interesting  geological  specimens 
which  are  being  already  collected  by  Mr.  Henry 
Parkinson,  the  secretary.  At  the  rere  of  Mr.  Guinness' 
town  residence,  which  extends  to  the  palace  grounds, 
there  will  be  an  ornamental  sheet  of  water.    In  this 


there  is  to  be  a  small  island,  a  miniature  Innisfallen, 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  ferns  and  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  portion  of  the  ground  facing  Hatch-street  will  be 
devoted  to  a  peculiar  style  of  gardening.  The  ground 
is  to  be  decorated  with  rough  roots,  rocks,  ferns, 
heterogeneous  plants,  and  also  some  beautiful  geolo- 
gical specimens  from  Bray  head,  collected  by  Mr. 
Parkinson.  A  quantity  of  ornamental  granite  has 
also  been  procured  from  Dalkey  for  the  decoration  of 
the  grounds.  At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  principal 
avenues  there  is  to  be  a  labyrinth  or  maze,  in  imitation 
of  one  at  Hampton  court. 

The  walks  if  extended  would  reach  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  although  the  space  to  be  occupied  will  be  com- 
pa.-atively  small.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  have 
throughout  the  grounds  a  number  of  ancient  temples, 
copied  from  original  designs.  The  grounds  will  also 
be  enriched  with  groups  of  sculpture,  vases,  and  foun- 
tains. They  will  be  also  highly  decorated  with  flowers 
and  green  embroidery.  A  number  of  rural  seats  will 
be  provided  for  visitors,  whose  leisure  hours  can  be 
passed  with  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  contemplation 
of  numerous  works  of  art  to  be  interspersed  through- 
out the  grounds.  If  the  present  intentions  as  regards 
the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds  are  successfully 
carried  out,  they  will  be  almost  equal  in  point  of 
beauty  to  the  grounds  surrounding  Hampton  Court, 
although  they  cannot  boast  of  their  antiquity.  The 
archery  ground  has  been  completed,  and  will  be  ready 
for  the  summer  matches.  It  is  3G0  feet  long,  by  160 
feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  sloping  grassy  bank,  from 
which  visitors  can  view  the  games.  The  sward  has 
been  beautifully  levelled  and  the  soil  thoroughfy 
drained.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  connexion  with  the  new  gardens,  more 
especially  as  heretofore  admirers  of  the  ancient  sport 
have  had  no  regular  arena  on  which  to  contend.  The 
building  known  as  the  Winter  Garden  will  be,  in  fact, 
a  small  Sydenham,  a  great  part  of  the  work  being 
exclusively  composed  of  glass  and  iron.  The  new 
palace  will  at  last  remove  the  reproach,  so  long  cast  on 
us,  that  Dublin,  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  had  no 
building  of  the  character  now  about  being  erected. 
The  levelling  and  preliminary  arrangements  of  the 
ground  are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  the  secretary,  who  is  unre- 
mitting in  his  endeavours  to  have  the  designs  faith- 
fully carried  out.  The  foremen  of  the  earth  and 
drainage  works  is  Mr.  Bowers,  who  has  daily  a  couple 
of  hundred  men  in  his  charge.  The  DuUe  of  Leinster, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  Mr.  VVilliam  Dargan, 
and  other  distinguished  personages  interested  in  na- 
tional prosperity,  recently  visited  the  works  and 
expressed  themselves  much  satisfied  with  the  progress 
which  has  been  made. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Concurrently  with  the  list  of  newly-elected 
Council  and  Officers  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects of  Ireland  we  give  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen constituting  the  direction  of  tlie  contempo- 
rary institute  at  London,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Council  of  the  latter  is  composed  of  ten  to 
our  seven,  a  precedent  which  should  be  imitated,  as 
urged  the  other  night,  previous  to  the  election  of 
officers,  by  the  conductor  of  this  journal.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  London  Institute  is  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  a  much  larger  number  of  profes- 
sionals than  the  Dublin,  and,  consequently,  ought 
to  have  a  larger  Council ;  but  this  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  he  met  vvith  the  reminder  that,  in  London, 
there  is  also  an  Architectural  Association,  vvith  ten 
Council  members  likewise,  and  that  each  principal 
city  and  town  has  its  association  or  society,  inde- 
pendent of  the  parent  institute,  whereas  all  Ireland 
has  only  one.  The  officers  of  the  London  Institute 
are  all  London  practitioners. 

PATRONESS. 

The  Queen. 
COONCIL  : — 
PRESIDENT. 

W.  Tite,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

A.  Ashpitel,  Owen  Jones,  G.  Gilbert  Scott. 

HONORARY  SECRETARIES. 

John  P.  Seddon,  Charles  Forster  Hayward. 

ORDINARY  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

E.  M.  Barry,  W.  Surges,  J.  Fergusson,  R.  Kerr, 
T.  H.  Lewis,  W.  Papworth,  J.  L.  Pearson,  W. 
Slater,  G.  H.  Street,  J.  B.  Waring. 

HONORARY  SECRETARY  FOR  FOREIGN  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 

Francis  Cranmer  Penrose. 

AUDITORS. 

William  White  (Fellow),  Wra.  Lightly  (Associate). 

TREASURER  AND  BANKER. 

Sir  W.  R.  Farquliar,  Bart.,  16,  St.  James's-street. 

HONORARY  SOLICITOR. 

F.  Ouvry,  12,  Queen  Anne-street,  Cavendish-square. 

LIBRARIAN. 

Francis  T.  Dollman,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-sq. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  for  tlie  election  of  officers  and 
of  new  members,  and  for  the  consideration  of  pro- 
posed amendments  of  the  existing  bye-laws  (as 
hereafter  given  in  extenso),  was  held  at  the  Antient 
Concert  Rooms,  Great  Brunswick'Street,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  23rd  ult.,  at  half-past  seven,  p.m. 
The  chair  was  taken  by 

Jacob  Owen,  Esq.,  V.P. 
The  other  members  of  the  Institute  present  were^ 
Messrs.  Charles  Lanyon,  J. P.,  James  H.  Owen 
(hon.sec),  F.  V.  Clarendon,  C.  D.  Astley,  W.  G. 
Murray,  S.  Symes,  J.  M'Curdy,  J.  J.  M'Carthy, 
W.  J.  Barre  (Belfast),  J.  J.  Lyons,  and  —  Long- 
field. 

The  honorary  secretary  having  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  general  meeting,  which  were  confirmed, 
the  following  list  of  gentlemen  was  submitted  by 
the  council  to  occupy  the  respective  offices  therein 
detailed,  until  the  year  1864. 

PATRON. 

His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G.,  &c.,  &c. 

PRESIDENT. 

Charles  Lanyon,  Esq.,  R.H.A. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

J.  Owen,  Esq.,  P.  Byrne,  Esq.,   R.H.A.,  Sir  T. 
Deane,  R.H.A. 

COUNCIL. 

F.  Darley,  Esq.,  F.  V.  Clarendon,  Esq.,  G.  Wil- 
kinson, Esq.,  Sir  John  Benson,  S.  Symes,  Esq., 
J.  J.  M'Carthy,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  P.  Neville,  Esq. 

SECRETARY. 

James  H.  Owen,  Esq. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

J.  J.  Lyons,  Esq. 

TREASURER. 

W.  G.  Murray,  Esq.,  R.H.A. 

AUDITORS. 

N.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  J.  M'Curdy,  Esq. 

Prior  to  proceeding  with  the  election,  some  dis- 
cussion took  place  as  to  its  desirability  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  and  at  the  present  stage  of  affiiirs. 
Mr.  Lyons  objected  to  an  election  of  officers  for  so 
lengthened  a  period,  on  the  grounds  embodied  in  the 
following  resolution  : — 

"  That  considering  that  this  Institute  remained 
for  such  a  lengthened  period  in  a  state  of  abeyance, 
and  that  its  revival  was  suggested  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  architectural  profession  in  Ireland 
(held  on  the  3rd  day  of  January  last),  at  which  a 
special  committee  for  its  reorganisation  was  ap- 
pointed ;  and  further,  considering  that  owing  to  tlie 
e.'sertions  and  representations  of  that  committee,  a 
number  of  professional  gentlemen  have  been  induced 
to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Institute  as  new 
members ;  also  that,  as  according  to  the  existing 
bye-laws,  this  is  not  the  proper  period  of  the  year 
for  a  general  election,  it  is  desirable  for  this  meet- 
ing now  to  proceed  to  the  election  only  of  temporary 
officers  and  council  (for  balloting  purposes  and 
general  transaction  of  business),  subject  to  approval 
and  confirmation  by  a  general  meeting  of  both  old 
and  neio  members,  to  be  held  on  the  third  Thursday 
in  November  next,  the  date  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

Mr.  Murray  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with 
the  words  "  temporary  "  and  confirmation  "  in  the 
foregoing. 

Several  gentlemen  having  made  various  obser- 
vations respecting  it,  Mr.  Lanyon  rose  and  said 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  Mr.  Lyons'  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  that,  speaking 
for  himself  with  reference  to  the  office  of  president 
with  which  his  (Mr.  I.anyon's)  name  had  been  associ- 
ated, he  should  be  unwilling  to  accept  such  an  office, 
if  bethought  that  his  election  thereto  was  not  with 
the  general  approval  of  members  of  the  profession 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  the  comparatively  limited 
number  that  constituted  the  present  meeting ;  and 
that,  as  several  gentlemen  not  yet  members  of  the 
Institute  had  applied  for  admission  thereto,  per- 
haps it  would  be  only  right  to  wait  to  receive  their 
sanction  to  the  election. 

(We  must  observe  that  this  is  but  characteristic 
of  the  impartial  and  independent  expression  of 
opinion  manifested  by  the  newly  elected  president 
on  all  occasions  of  his  participation  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Institute.) 


Mr.  M'Curdy  then  alluded  to  the  very  gracious 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Lanyon  deferred  to  the  wishes 
of  the  gentlemen  at  present  outside  the  Institute, 
as  well  as  to  those  members  not  present,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  as  several  very  eligible 
applicants  for  admission  would  most  probably  be 
elected  shortly,  it  would  be  the  better  course  only 
to  adopt  the  proposed  list  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  the  general  meeting  in  November  next. 

Subsequently  this  latter  course  (as  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Lyons'  amendment),  was  understood  to  be 
substantially  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Symes  and  Lyons 
having  been  appointed  scrutineers,  the  ballot  was 
opened. 

Meanwhile  the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
of  the  bye-laws  was  proceeded  with,  the  hon.  sec. 
reading  aloud  the  several  propositions  in  the  paper 
(hereafter  annexed). 

Mr.  Lyons  wished  to  make  some  observations 
relative  to  the  assistant  secretaryship,  as  he 
was  a  specially  interested  party  thereto,  his  name 
having  been  proposed  on  the  balloting  list  for  that 
office.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  fact  that  a  resolution  passed  at  a  council  meet- 
ing held  on  the  12th  day  of  Februrry  last,  provided 
that  "  there  should  be  a  paid  assistant  secretary,  at 
such  a  salary  as  the  funds  of  the  Institute  would 
permit,"  and  a  subsequent  resolution  provided  that 
there  should  also  be  a  paid  "  clerk  "  at  a  salary  not 
exceeding  £20  per  annum.  Surely  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  have  two  paid  officers  ?  (This  observation 
elicited  a  general  laughter).  Mr.  Lyons  felt  assured 
that  he  need  scarcely  remind  gentlemen  around  him 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  assistant  secretaryship  as 
proposed  would  be  quite  incompatible  with  his 
position,  but  he  gave  the  gentlemen  who  framed 
these  resolutions  the  credit  of  having  perpetrated 
some  misunderstanding  unintentionally. 

The  hon.  sec.  explained  that  the  assistant  secre- 
tary and  the  clerk  were  intended  by  council  to  be 
two  distinct  individuals,  and  that  in  passing  the 
latter  resolution  the  existence  of  the  former  had 
been  forgotten. 

The  misunderstanding  being  therefore  cleared  up, 
and  its  being  shown  that  the  office  of  assistant  secre- 
tary was  not  to  be  associated  with  any  conditions 
as  to  em(dument,  Mr.  Lyons'  name  was  by  consent 
placed  in  nomination  therefor. 

Relative  to  same  office  Mr.  Lyons  also  objected 
that  the  assistant  secretary  should  not  (as  pro- 
posed) have  a  vote  at  council  meetings  as  well  as 
the  secretary,  the  former  being  obliged  to  attend  at 
council  meetings  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  ;  and  he 
signified  his  intention  of  not  retaining  the  office  after 
the  general  meeting  in  November,  in  the  event  of 
that  restriction  not  being  removed. 

Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  and  others  were 
understood  to  express  their  opinions  that  the  assis- 
tant secretary  should  not  have  a  vote  at  council, 
Mr.  M'Curdy  and  others  were  for  it. 

Mr.  Barre  said  he  certainly  considered  that  if 
the  assistant  secretary  was  to  be  chosen  from 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Institute,  he  should 
enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  hon.  sec,  and  have 
a  vote  at  council. 

This  question  was  not  finally  settled,  but  Mr. 
Lyons  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward  the 
following  amendments  r  dative  to  it. 

"  That  the  proposed  bye-laws,  section  IX.,  pro- 
viding that  the  assistant  secretary  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  council,  Sec,  shall  be  dispensed 
with." 

"  That  the  resolution  of  the  council  of  the  Insti- 
tute, passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  12th  February 
last,  to  the  eflPect  that '  it  is  desirable  that  a  paid 
assistant  secretary  be  appointed  at  such  a  salary  as 
the  funds  of  the  Institute  will  permit,  to  act  under 
the  directions  of  the  honorary  secretary,'  be  re- 
scinded, and  the  following  substituted,  viz.,  '  That 
it  is  desirable  to  appoint  out  of  the  first  class  of 
members  an  assistant  (or  acting)  secretary  who  shall 
act  under  the  direction  of  the  council.'" 

Mr.  Lyons  afterwards  announced  the  result  of 
the  ballot  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  several  names  submitted  by  council 
for  election  as  officers  were  adopted  by  the  present 
meeting,  and  that  six  absent  members  had  voted 
therefor  by  proxy." 


A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Carson,  de- 
clining to  vote,  as  the  bye-laws  provided  for  the 
election  to  take  place  in  November,  and  not  in 
April ;  also  that  being  a  member  of  the  reorgani- 
zation committee,  he  considered  that  the  gentlemen 
applying  for  admission  into  the  Institute  through 
its  medium  ought  likewise  to  have  a  vote  at  the 
election  of  officers. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Parke  Neville 
(late  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries),  stating  his 
inability  to  attend,  but  enclosing  the  voting  paper 
adopted,  with  the  modest  addendum  "  that  the 
only  objection  he  saw  thereto  was  that  the  name  of 
some  more  efficient  member  of  council  was  not  sub- 
stituted for  his." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  elec- 
tion as  new  members  and  duly  seconded,  their  re- 
spective positions  in  the  Institute  will  be  determined 
by  the  council  : — 

Messrs.  John  Lanyon  and  Edward  Trevor  Owen 
(put  forward  by  the  council)  ;  W.  J.  Welland,  W. 
Gillespie,  George  Ashlin,  J.  S.  Butler,  T.  Drew, 
W.  R.  Farrell,  James  Bell,jun.,  J.  Boyd  (Belfast), 
John  Bourke,  S.  U.  Roberts  (Galway),  W.  Fogerty 
(Limerick),  W.  Hague,  J.  B.  Farrell  (Wexford), 
E.  P.  Gribbon,  Isaac  Farrell,  Martin  Morris  (Cork 
District  clerk  of  works.  Board  of  Works),  James 
Birmingham  (Ballinasloe,  do.),  W.  Gray  (Belfast 
do.),  J.  C.  Campbell,  Charles  Geoghegan  and  J. 
Rawson  Carroll. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was  arranged 
that  the  president  should  communicate  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  private  secretary,  and  ascertain 
at  what  date  it  would  be  his  Excellency's  pleasure 
to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Institute,  to  ask 
the  favour  of  his  Excellency's  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  patron,  to  which  he  had  been  unanimously 
elected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  by  acclamation  to 
the  chairman  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

The  newly-elected  president,  Mr.  Lanyon,  took 
occasion,  before  the  meeting  separated,  to  express 
in  brief  but  suitable  terms  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  distinguished  honour  conferred  on  him,  and 
trusted  that  lie  should  be  found  worthy  of  it. 

rWe  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  formal  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Institute,  with  some  attendant  eclat, 
will  take  place  at  an  early  date. — Ed.] 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  BYE-LAWS. 

The  council  beg  to  submit,  for  the  a|)proval  of  the 
Royal  Institute,  the  following  changes  in  the  bye- 
laws  :  — 

Section  II.  Clause  1. — For — fellows,  associates, 
honorary  associates,  and  honorary  fellows  j  substi- 
tute— Fellows,  students,  associates,  and  honorary 
members. 

Clause  2. — For — The  fellows  shall  be  architects 
of  good  repute,  who  have  been  engaged  as  principals 
for  at  least  five  successive  years  in  the  practice  of 
civil  architecture ;  substitute — Every  candidate  for 
admission  into  the  class  of  fellows  must  be  at  least 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  been  regu- 
larly educated  as  an  architect,  and  have  practised 
on  his  own  account  for  at  least  three  years,  and 
have  acquired  a  degree  of  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion from  his  executed  works,  or  he  shall  have  been 
for  at  least  five  years  the  responsible  conductor  of 
an  extensive  practice. 

Clause  3  proposed  to  be  expunged  as  unneces- 
sary. 

Clause  4. — For  the  beginning  of  the  clause  down 
to  the  words  "  twenty-one  years  :"  substitute — • 
Associates  shall  be  persons  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age  at  least,  who  are  not  necessarily  architects  by 
profession,  but  whose  pursuits  constitute  branches 
of  architecture,  or  who  are  by  their  connection  with 
science^or  the  fine  arts  qualified  to  concur  with  ar- 
chitects in  the  advancement  of  professional  know- 
ledge. 

The  following  clause  to  be  inserted  for  clause  3. 

Students  shall  be  persons  not  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  shall  not  have  been  less  than  two 
years  in  the  office  of  an  architect,  unless  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  and  whose  papers  and  draw- 
ings shall  have  been  well  considered  with  a  view  to 
determine  their  fitness  for  election. 

Clauses  5  and  6  to  be  expunged. 

After  clause  7  insert — 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the 
Royal  Institute  who  shall  at  the  same  time  be  act- 
ing in  the  double  capacity  of  architect  and  builder, 
and  this  disqualification  shall  extend  to  cases  where 
the  candidate  is  acting  for  one  employer  as  arcUi- 
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t«ct  and  for  another  as  builder,  it  being  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  the  Royal  Institute  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  tlie  public  and  the  profession  that 
both  capacities  should  be  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. 

Section  III. — Of  the  officers. 

The  council  recommend  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  clauses  of  this  section  as  follows  : 

The  officers  of  the  Royal  Institute  shall  consist 
of  a  patron,  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  seven 
members  of  council,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
two  auditors,  who  shall  together  form  the  council 
of  the  Institute,  and  an  assistant  secretary.  All 
tiie  above  officers 'and  council,  with  the  exception 
of  the  patron,  must  be  chosen  from  the  first  class 
of  members. 

Section  IV.  Clause  6.— For— "  It  being,"  sub- 
stitute "  Should  it  be." 

Clause  7.— For  "Associates"  substitute  "stu- 
dents." 

Clause  9. — For  "  Fellow,  associate,  honorary  fel- 
low, or  honorary  associate,"  substitute  "  Fellow, 
student,  associate,  or  honorary  member." 

Clauses  10  and  11. — The  same  alteration. 

Clause  13. — For  "or  associate "  substitute  "or 
student." 

Omit  the  words  "  for  having  engaged  since  his 
election  in  the  measurement,  valuation,  or  estima- 
tion of  any  works  undertaken  or  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  any  building  artificer,  except  such  as 
are  proposed  to  be  executed  or  have  been  executed 
under  the  member's  own  designs  or  directions ; 
or  " — 

Insert  after  the  words  "  professional  character  " 
— or  in  the  case  of  an  associate  for  general  loss  or 
character,  or  for  any  conduct  which  may  reflect 
discredit  on  the  profession  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

Section  V.  Clause  1  Before  "the  president" 

inserf'the  patron."  After  "  the  secretary  "  insert 
"  the  assistant  secretary." 

Clause  2. — A  similar  alteration. 

Clauses. — For  "fourteen"  substitute  "seven- 
teen." 

Clause  4  To  be  omitted  as  unnecessary. 

Clause  5. — Before  "one  member"  insert  "one 
vice-president,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  but 
they  shall  be  eligible  for  any  other  office  than  that 
which  they  vacate. 

Section  VI.  Clause  1.— To  be  omitted. 

Clause  2. — Orait  "  at  his  entrance." 

For  "  ten  guineas"  substitute  "  fifteen  guineas." 
Omit  the  rest  of  the  clause  and  insert  "  and  an 
entrance  fee  of  one-and-a-half  guineas." 

After  this  clause  insert  the  following — 

The  students  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of 
half  a  guinea,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  the  same 
amount,  or  a  composition  of  five  guineas  ;  provided 
always  that  in  case  of  students  being  raised  to  a 
higher  class,  they  shall  pay  at  the  time  of  their 
promotion  the  difference  of  the  entrance  fees  of  the 
two  classes,  and  theatniual  subscription  of  the  class 
to  which  they  are  promoted,  or  in  case  of  a  compo- 
sition having  been  paid,  the  difference  between  the 
compositions  of  the  two  classes. 

Clause  3  to  be  altered  to 

The  associates  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one 
guinea,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea,  or 
a  composition  of  ten  guineas. 

Section  IX. — After  clause  5  insert — 

The  assistant  secretary  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
the  council,  but  he  shall  attend  all  meetings  in  the 
absence  of  the  secretary. 

Section  XVIH.  Clause  2. — To  be  omitted  as 
being  inoperative. 

Page  21 — At  the  end  of  the  form  to  be  signed  by 
new  members,  insert  "  I  also  engage  to  present  to 
the  Royal  Institute  an  original  communication, 
drawing,  plan,  or  model  of  architectural  interest, 
or  some  work  hearing  on  art  or  science,  within  the 
space  of  twelve  months  from  my  election." 

The  council  beg  further  to  submit,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Royal  Institute,  the  following  resolu- 
tions adopted  b  /  them,  viz. — 

"That  it  is  expedient  that  the  president  should 
be  selected  from  tlie  most  eminent  practising  mem- 
bers of  the  profession." 

"  That  the  secretary  be  authorised  to  employ  a 
clerk,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  £20  a  year." 

"That  as  the  present  session  is  so  far  advanced, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  officers  and   council  now 
.elected  should  continue  in  office  until  the  annual 
general  meeting  in  the  year  1864." 
By  order, 

James  H.  Owen,  Secretary. 

April  1st,  1863. 


The  following  are  several  amendments  to  the 
above,  suggested  by  Mr.  Lyons  during  the  reading 
©f  the  proposed  changes  in  the  t)ye-laws,  but  some 
of  whicli  did  not  receive  pro/^er  consideration,  being 
jiurried  through.    We,  however,  give  them  to  our 


readers,  as  they  will  form  subject  for  discussion  a' 
next  general  meeting. 

"  That  the  constitution  of  the  Institute  be  fel- 
lows, members,  associates,  students,  and  honorary 
members,  instead  of  fellows,  students,  associates, 
and  honorary  members." 

(In  proposing  the  above,  Mr.  Lyons  explained 
that  many  young  architects,  applicants  for  admis- 
sion, might  not  be  of  suflicient  professional  standing 
to  render  them  eligible  ^or  fellowship,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  wouhl  deserve  something  better 
than  associateship,  which  latter  class  included  gen- 
tlemen not  necessarily  architects  at  all.) 

"That  from  clause  2,  section  II.,  the  words 
'must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age'  be 
omitted  ;  likewise  that  from  clause  4  (same  section) 
the  words'  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  least'  be 
omitted  ;  and  that  the  words  '  not  under  eighteen 
years  of  age'  be  omitted  from  the  clause  proposed 
to  be  inserted  for  clause  3  ;  and  from  same  clause 
the  words  '  under  particular  circumstances '  be 
omitted." 

(The  three  first  alterations  were  agreed  to.) 

"  That  the  council  of  the  Institute  shall  consist 
of  ten  members  instead  of  seven,  as  at  present." 

(Mr.  Lyons  urged  that,  as  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  Architectural  Association  of  London 
had  each  ten  members  of  council,  this  Institute 
ought  likewise  ;  besides,  it  would  enable  the  mem- 
bers to  gratify  the  wishes  of  some  more  gentlemen 
who  might  desire  and  be  entitled  to  serve  on  the 
council.) 

"  That  from  clause  13  (bye-laws),  the  words  '  or 
associate'  be  omitted  at  second  line,  and  the  words 
'  fellow,  member,  associate,  or  student '  inserted  be- 
tween 'or'  and  'for,'  on  the  seventh  line;  and  the 
following  sentence  added  to  the  paragraph  : — 'But 
should  any  fellow  hereaftCi  desire  to  alter  his 
course  of  professional  practice,  and  attach  that  of 
building  surveyor  thereto,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him 
to  do  so  on  notifying  in  writing  his  intention  of  same 
to  the  secretary,  and  he  shall  thereupon  retire  from 
the  grade  of  fellow  to  that  of  associate.'  " 

(The  reason  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lyons  for  alter- 
ing this  resolution  was,  that  probably  owing  to  its 
present  wording,  many  gentlemen  might  be  deterred 
from  joining  the  Institute,  lest  that  hereafter,  in 
the  event  of  their  wishing  to  unite  the  department 
of  building  surveying  to  their  professional  avoca- 
tions, they  would  be  liable  to  expulsion.  The  mem- 
bers present,  however,  seemed  to  think  otherwise, 
but  the  amendment  still  stands  for  proposition.) 

"  That  the  council  and  officers  shall  be  elected 
annually,  by  ballot,  at  the  general  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  November  instead  of 
the  third." 

(This  resolution  was  not  brought  forward.  It 
seems,  however,  desirable  to  begin  the  work  early 
instead  of  late  in  each  November.) 

"  That  clauses  2  and  3,  section  V.,  of  bye-laws 
be  'dispensed  with  as  unnecessary." 

(These  clauses  refer  to  the  council  presenting  "  a 
list''  of  parties  whom  they  recommend  for  election 
for  ensuing  year.) 

"  That  the  annual  subscriptions  of  fellows  shall 
be  two  guineas  per  annum,  with  composition  for 
life-fellowship  of  fifteen  guineas;  of  members  one 
and  a-half  guineas,  with  composition  for  life-mem- 
bership of  ten  guineas  ;  of  associates,  of  one  guinea, 
with  composition  for  life  -  associateship  of  five 
guineas  (together  with  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea  in 
each  case) ;  of  students,  half  a  guinea  annually, 
and  entrance  fee  of  same  amount." 

(The  present  subscription  of  fellows  is  one  and  a 
half  guineas,  and  Mr.  Lyons  expressed  his  belief 
that  any  gentleman  holding  that  position  in  the 
Institute  would  not  object  to  pay  two  guineas  in- 
stead— Mr.  Murray,  the  treasurer,  however,  thought 
and  knew  otherwise,  so  the  resolution  was  with- 
drawn.) 

"That,  in  pursuance  of  existing  bye-law,  clause 
4,  section  VII.,  it  is  required  that  the  previous 
council  and  officers  shall  draw  up  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  property  and  affairs  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute, and  present  same,  properly  audited,  at  a  spe- 
cial general  meeting,  to  be  convened  at  an  early 
date  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it." 

(This  resolution  was  anticipated  by  the  honorary 
secretary  who  proposed  one  substantially  the  same.) 

"  That  henceforward  the  council  quorum  (now 
provided  by  clause  2,  section  VII.,  of  the  bye-laws, 
to  consist  of  three  members),  shall  be  seven,  includ- 
ing the  officers  of  the  Institute." 

(The  value  of  this  proposition  is  obvious,  and  will 


ensure  a  more  general  accord  in  all  the  acts  of 
CO  uncil.) 

"That,  instead  of  omitting  the  clause  2,  section 
XVIII.,  as  being  inoperative,  the  following  be  sub- 
stituted, viz.,  'That  each  member  of  the  council, 
who  shall  absent  himself  from  council  meetings  on 
three  success  ve  occasions,  without  showing  just 
cause  for  his  absence,  and  communicating  same  in 
writing  to  the  secretary,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one  guinea  ;  and  any  member  who  shall  be 
fined  twice  in  one  session  shall  be  deemed  ineligible 
for  re-election  on  the  council  at  the  ensuing  general 
election." 

(Some  discussion  followed  this  resolution.  Mr. 
Lyoi  s  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  mea- 
sures to  have  the  regular  attendance  of  council  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  course  he  proposed  would  attain 
that  end.  Gentlemen  might  continue  year  after  year 
on  the  council  without  attending  its  meetings. 

Mr.  Clarendon  observed,  with  reference  to  being 
fined  twice  during  one  session,  that  there  were  only 
six  meetings  in  the  session,  and  that  unless  a  gentle- 
man absented  himself  from  all  of  them,  Mr.  Lyons' 
resolution  would  be  inoperative. 

Might  not  there  be  necessity  for  many  more 
council  meetings  than  six  during  the  session  ;  and 
was  it  not  a  fact,  that  gentlemen  did  absent  them- 
selves from  all  and  still  retained  office  ?  The 
members  have  a  right  to  call  one  by  requisition 
when  and  as  often  as  they  please.  The  chairman 
objected  to  the  proposed  fines.) 


VARIOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton  of  Strand,  London,  sends  us  the 
usual  parcel  of  his  valuable  publications,  minus, 
however,  his  dictionary  of  science,  &c.,  the  most 
valuable  of  the  lot.  The  Boys'  Penny  Magazine 
(vol.  i.  No.  4)  is  instructive  and  interesting  to 
juveniles.  Tfie  Anomaly,  a  half  sheet,  discusses 
police  questions,  and  especially  that  of  the  proposed 
amalgamation  of  the  London  city  and  metropolitan 
police  under  one  government.  The  Islington 
Gazette  is  a  marvel  of  news,  price  one  halfpenny, 
and  to  exist  at  all  must  needs  have  a  vast  circula- 
tion. Will  any  venturesome  speculator  try  if  "  a 
farthing  journal  might  not  pay  even  better  ?  How 
far  down  in  the  scale  of  newspaper  economy  shall 
we  go  ?  "  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  its  privi- 
leges versus  imperial  policy  and  Irish  public  right," 
is  the  title  of  a  recently  issued  pamphlet  (Webband 
Son,  printers),  having  for  its  object  the  denouncing 
of  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  and  transfer  of  its  collection  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  As  this  subject  is  treated  of  on 
another  page  in  this  issue  we  dwell  no  further  upon 
it  at  present  ;  the  pamphlet,  however,  is  clearly 
and  forcibly  written.  Part  ii.,  No.  2,  Sessional 
papers  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arciiitects 
(London  :  J.  H.  and  James  Parker)  contains  a  most 
learned  and  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker 
(honorary  member)  on  "  the  Abbey  Churches  at 
Caen," — together  with  illustrative  lithographs  and 
woodcuts — and  read  at  an  ordinary  general  meeting 
of  the  Institute  on  the  26th  January  last. 


ILLUMINATED  ADDRESSES. 

The  recent  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
given  a  slight  impetus  to  "  illuminated  art  "  in  Ire- 
land, and  has  served  to  britig  the  talents  and  taste 
of  its  professors  more  prominently  forward  than 
opportunity  had  hitherto  afforded.  The  address 
from  the  City  of  Dublin  Corporation  to  the  Prince 
and  his  bride  was  beautifully  illuminated  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Gonne,  of  Clare-street — a  lady  who  for  many 
years  has  followed  that  art  as  a  profession,  com- 
bined with  the  no  less  delicate  and  interesting  pro- 
duction of  artificial  flowers  in  wax  and  coloured 
papers;  and  at  Belfast  we  find  that  the  eminent 
firm  of  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.  have  pro- 
duced the  "  illuminated  address"  presented  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  commercial  capital  of  Ulster.  The  title  page 
of  the  latter  is  brilliantly  illuminated  in  gold,  silver, 
and  colours.  At  the  top,  supported  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  feathers,  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  viz.  : — Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth 
grand  quarters,  the  arms  of  England,  with  a  label 
of  three  points  ;  second  and  third  grand  quarters, 
the  arms  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  (Saxony).  In 
pretence,  over  all,  Cornwall,  Chester,  Rothsay,  and 
Dublin,  quarterly,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  charged  on  an  inescutcheon.  We  should 
wish  to  see  this  branch  of  art  more  sought  after 
than  it  is,  not  alone  in  the  mere  purchase  of  speci- 
mens from  London  houses,  but  in  studying  th«  art 
of  design  under  competent  professors. 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  JERUSALEM.* 
The  chief  interest  tliat  attaches  to  the  discoveries 
lately  made  at  Jerusalem  by  Sijnor  Plerotti,  corro- 
borated, as  they  doubtless  will  be,  in  all  main  points, 
by  the  still  more  recent  investigations  of  the  Count 
de  Vogue  and  M.  Waddington  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  is  derived  from  the  remarkable  confirmation 
which  tliey  afford  to  the  received  views  of  the 
topography  and  archaeology  of  the  Holy  City,  in 
the  case  of  those  sites  which  are  of  greatest  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  its  sacred  history.  I 
gratefully  accept  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  by 
Signor  Pierotti,  while  I  differ  considerably  from  his 
inferences  and  conclusions.  Here  I  shall  state  my 
own  views,  without  entering  into  controversy. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all 
these  discoveries  in  tlie  course  of  a  single  lecture,  I 
propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  site  of  the 
Temple  and  its  contiguous  fortress,  Antonia.  The 
situation  of  the  former  appears  to  be  fixed  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
Signor  Pierotti  of  the  complete  water  system  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  temple,  still  existing  as 
entire  as  when  it  was  in  daily  use  during  the  period 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  The  perfect  preser- 
vation of  this  complicated  system  of  aqueducts, 
drains,  and  reservoirs,  is  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  tliey 
are  all  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  therefore 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  demolition  of  the 
structures  above,  except  so  far  as  they  may  have 
become  partially  blocked  up  by  the  accidental  fall- 
ing in  of  debris  of  the  ruined  buildings. 

Had  history  been  silent  on  tlie  subject,  yet  we 
should  have  been  forced  to  conclude,  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  various  sacrifices  connected  with  the 
Jewish  ritual,  especially  from  the  description  of  the 
numerous  victims  offered  by  Solomon  at  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  that  there  was  a  very  complete  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  connected  with  the  Temple,  intro- 
ducing a  large  quantity  of  water  to  dilute  the 
blond,  which  would  otherwise  have  had  a  tendency 
to  coagulate,  and  carrying  off  the  blood  and  ofial 
from  the  sacred  precinct. 

This,  history  tells  us,  was  actually  the  case. 
The  fullest  account  which  is  preserved  of  these 
waterworks  is  contained  in  the  description  of  the 
Holy  City  and  of  the  Temple  worship,  in  a  tract  of 
Aristeas,  who  visited  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  who  describes  a  vast 
series  of  reservoirs  beneath  tlie  area  of  the  Temple, 
supplied  by  a  copious  spring  of  livins  water,  and 
connected  together  by  pipes  and  conduits  extending 
over  a  space  of  five  furlongs.  There  were  many 
openings  to  these  hidden  depths  from  the  area 
above,  the  secret  of  which  was  known  only  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Temple;  and  the  supply  of  water 
was  so  managed  as  to  flush  the  whole  court,  and 
carry  off  the  blood  of  the  numerous  sacrifices. 
This  description  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Mishna 
and  other  Jewish  authorities. 

This  latiguage,  which  might  formerly  have  ap- 
peared exaggerated,  is  now  proved  to  be  literally 
correct ;  for  those  cisterns  have  been  actually  ex- 
plored, and  the  conduits  and  drains  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  Signor  Pierotti ;  so  it  is  no  more  mat- 
ter of  conjecture,  but  of  ascertained  and  positive 
fact. 

It  was  the  happy  suggestion  of  Professor  Willis, 
and  a  striking  example  of  that  marvellous  intuition 
for  which  he  is  so  remarkable  in  investigations  of 
this  nature,  that  the  hole  in  the  sacred  rock  of  the 
Moslems  under  the  well-known  dome  of  their  Mosk, 
and  the  cave  in  that  rock,  now  so  familiar  to  all 
from  the  frequent  descriptions  of  many  travellers, 
but  especially  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Cather- 
wood,  were  the  drain  and  cesspool  of  the  Jewish 
altar;  and  that  the  round  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
rocky  pavement  of  that  cave  was  the  mouth  of  the 
channel  by  which  the  blood,  poured  out  at  the  horns 
of  the  altar,  flowed  off,  according  to  the  Mishna, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  The  theory  of  Profes- 
sor Willis  readily  implied  the  condition  that,  if  ever 
the  hollow  in  the  rock  under  that  circular  stone 
should  he  explored,  there  would  be  found  an  aque- 
duct for  bringing  in  a  supply  of  water  on  one  side, 
and  a  drain  for  carrying  off  the  blood  and  water  on 
the  other  side.  Now  sucli  is  really  proved  to  be 
the  case;  and  Signor  Pierotti  has  actually  entered 
that  lower  cave  by  one  channel,  and  quitted  it  by 
the  other. 

The  supply  of  water,  which  no  longer  flows  in 
these  channels,  owing  to  various  obstructions,  was 
derived  from  the  celebrated  Pools  of  Solomon  on 
the  road  to  Hebron,  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  was 
brought  to  Jerusalem  by  an  aqueduct  which  still 
exists.  It  crosses  the  Valley  of  the  Tyropcean  by 
the  artificial  embankment  vfhich  joins  Mount  Sion 
to  the  Temple  Mount — the  brid/ie  of  the  Jewish 
historian.  It  was  then  received  into  a  well,  sunk 
in  the  rock  immediately  in  front  of  the  Porch  of 
El-Aksa,  from  whence  it  was  distributed  according 

*  Read  before  the  Royal  Institution,  by  tlie  Rev.  George 
WiHiaais,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Kiug's  College,  Cambridge. 


to  the  exigencies  of  the  Temple  worship  ;  for  the 
supply  could  be  regulated  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  season.  The  channel  for  the  supply 
of  the  Temple  ran  northward  from  this  well,  under 
the  wide  causeway  which  leads  from  the  north  door 
of  El-Aksa  to  the  south  gate  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rack,  passes  under  the  stairs  opposite  the  Gate  of 
Prayer,  and  so  through  the  rock  of  the  raised  plat- 
form into  the  lower  cave,  as  already  described, 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  daily 
burnt-sacrifice.  When  this  is  once  ascertained,  the 
whole  Temple  can  be  laid  out,  with  the  help  of  the 
tract  Middoth  (measures)  in  the  Mishna  ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  when  the  various 
parts  of  the  Temple  are  distributed  and  adjusted 
according  to  these  measures,  the  interval  between 
the  western  wall  of  the  holy  of  holies  and  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  inner  Temple,  is  exactly  what 
it  ought  to  be,  supposing  the  western  limit  of  the 
inner  Temple  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  raised 
platform  of  the  Haram,  which,  as  being  cut  in  the 
live  rock,  has  probably  remained  unaltered  from 
Jewish  times. 

The  drain  from  under  the  Jewish  altar  then  runs 
northward  for  a  distance  of  120  ft.,  to  a  large  dou- 
ble cistern,  hollowed  in  the  rock  of  the  raised  plat- 
form of  the  Haram.  The  Jewish  authorities  inform 
us,  that  the  place  where  the  victims  were  slaugh- 
tered, the  hooks  to  which  they  were  hung  for  the 
purpose  of  being  flayed,  and  the  marble  tables  on 
wliich  they  were  dressed,  and  the  parts  appropriate 
for  the  sacrifice  separated  and  prepared,  was  to  the 
north  of  the  great  altar.  Here,  therefore,  would 
be  the  greatest  effusion  of  blood  and  other  matter 
coimected  with  the  slaughter  of  the  beasts  ;  and 
here,  accordingly,  were  these  large  receptacles,  with 
an  arrangement  for  a  fresh  supply  of  water  coming 
in  from  the  west,  the  source  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  investigated. 

From  this  point  tlie  sewerage  took  an  easterly 
direction,  and  ran  through  a  triple  rock-hewn  tank 
uniier  the  lower  area  of  the  Temple,  about  half  way 
between  the  raised  platform  and  the  eastern  wall, 
where  it  was  further  diluted  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
water  introduced  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  enormous 
tank  outside  the  northern  wall  of  the  Temple  Close, 
known  as  the  traditionary  Pool  of  Bethesda.  The 
drain  then  passes  under  the  wall  of  the  Haram,  and 
skirting  it  on  the  east  side,  along  the  narrow  ridge 
now  occupied  by  a  Moslem  burial-ground,  descends 
steeply  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  where,  according  to  the  Mishna,  this 
sewerage  from  the  Temple  was  disposed  of  as  liquid 
manure  to  the  market-gardeners. 

So  much  of  the  water  from  Solomon's  Pools  as 
was  not  required  for  the  use  of  the  Temple,  flowed 
olf  from  the  well  in  front  of  El-Aksa  to  an  enor- 
mous rocky  reservoir,  called  the  Royal  Pool  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  from  whence  it  ran  by 
a  channel  traced  by  Signor  Pierotti  to  the  same 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

The  next  point  of  interest  in  these  recent  disco- 
veries, is  the  secret  passage  which  Herod  the  Great 
made,  according  to  Josephus,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  fortress  of  Antonia  with  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  irmer  Temple — as  the  present  text  of 
the  Jewish  historian  reads.  Such  a  passage  has 
been  found  by  Signor  Pierotti,  extending  from  the 
Golden  Gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  But 
unhappily  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow  it  along  its 
whole  length,  only  one  section  from  the  Golden 
Gate,  about  130  ft.  long,  and  another  fragment  of 
about  150  ft.  in  length,  being  at  present  practi- 
cable. 

It  is  true  that  this  would  connect  Antonia  with 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  outer,  not  of  the  inner 
Temple.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  passage  had  been  designed  to  communicate 
with  the  inner  Temple,  it  would  have  to  run  to  the 
northern,  not  to  the  eastern  gate,  which  was  much 
more  distant  from  the  fortress  ;  and  further,  as  one 
object  of  Herod  was  to  provide  for  his  escape  into 
the  country,  in  case  of  a  sedition  in  the  city,  that 
purpose  would  not  have  been  answered  by  securing 
a  hidden  access  only  to  the  gate  of  the  inner  Temple. 
When  then,  it  is  considered  that  the  change  of  a 
single  letter  would  obviate  these  difficulties,  and 
place  the  passage  precisely  where  it  is  found,  it  is 
perhaps  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with  the  text 
to  propose  to  read  the  outer  Temple  in  the  passage 
in  question,  instead  of  the  inner  Temple  as  the  text 
now  stands. 

The  course  of  Herod's  passage  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  determining  the  position  both  of  the  eastern 
gate  and  of  the  fortress  Antonia.  It  has  been  much 
disputed,  whether  that  fortress  stood  entirely  with- 
out the  present  area  of  the  Haram,  or  entirely 
within  it ;  or  partly  within,  partly  without.  Light 
may  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  an  angle  of 
massive  masonry,  which  has  been  found  embedded 
in  the  rock  towards  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
great  court  of  the  Mosk,  between  the  raised  platform 
and  that  corner  whicli  presents  along  its  north  side 
a  wall  of  solid  rock  rising  to  a  height  of  from  twenty 


to  twenty-five  feet.  Indeed,  the  whole  area  in  this 
quarter  bears  marks  of  tlie  rock  having  been  worked 
down  to  its  present  level  by  artificial  means ;  and 
corroborates  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the 
operations  of  the  Jews  under  Simon  tlie  Maccabee, 
after  having  driven  the  Macedonian  garrison  out  of 
the  castle  built  on  the  Temple-mount  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  tells  us  that  they  not  only  de- 
molished the  castle,  but  rooted  up  the  very  rock  on 
which  it  was  built,  in  order  that  they  might  never 
for  the  future  be  subjected  to  like  annoyance.  It 
was  a  great  work,  and  occupied  them  three  years 
and  six  months,  although  they  worked  at  it  in- 
cessantly night  and  day. 

It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  this  angle  of  solid 
masonry  can  have  belonged  to  a  building,  not  only 
destroyed  to  the  foundation,  but  tlie  very  site  of 
which  was  removed.  It  was  more  probably  con- 
nected with  the  fortress  Antonia  of  later  times ;  and, 
if  so,  may  serve  to  explain  a  perplexing  passage  of 
Josephus,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  portents  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  says  that  the 
Jews,  by  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  had  made  tli<; 
Temple  quadrangular  ;  while  it  was  written  in  their 
oracles  that  the  city  should  be  taken  when  their 
Temple  became  quadrangulnr.  It  is  vain  to  inquire 
to  what  oracle  he  refers ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark that  Antonia  was  not  demolished  by  the  Jews, 
for  there  is  constant  reference  to  it  during  the  sie\ze 
of  Titus.  Josephus  can  only  refer  to  the  destruction 
of  some  part  of  the  buildings  of  Antonia  contiguous 
to  the  Temple,  and  projecting  into  the  area,  the 
demolition  of  which  made  the  enclosure  quadrangu- 
lar. The  massive  masonry  lately  discovered  pro- 
bably marks  the  south-east  angle  of  this  projection. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  fortress  Antonia 
stood  without  the  Temple  Close  seems  to  be  proved 
by  another  important  work  which  has  lately  been 
brought  to  ligiit. 

This  is  a  subterranean  passage  of  noble  propor- 
tions, partly  cut  in  rock,  and  partly  constructed  of 
very  solid  masonry,  which  joins  the  Haram  enclosure 
near  the  north-west  angle,  just  east  of  the  minaret, 
at  a  depth  of  atiout  20  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
rocky  pavement  of  the  court,  or  more  than  40  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  wall  of  rock,  which,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  bounds  the  Haram  in  this 
quarter.  The  direction  of  this  stupendous  gallery 
is  northward,  bearing  slightly  to  the  west.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  224  ft.,  passing  under  the  Via 
Dolorosa.  It  is  22  ft.  wide,  29  ft  high  ;  covered 
in  at  the  top  with  long  slabs  of  stone.  There  is  a 
door  in  the  side  wall,  17  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  wide, 
blocked  up  with  solid  masonry  ;  and  higu  up  in  the 
side  walls  a  row  of  small  openings,  as  for  windows, 
which  seem  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  gallery 
itself.  Two  narrower  passages  open  out  of  the  main 
vault,  one  running  east,  the  other  west.  At  the 
south  end  of  the  passage,  where  it  joins  the  Haram 
enclosure,  is  an  ancient  door,  now  blocked  up;  but 
Signor  Pierotti  could  discover  no  corresponding  door 
in  the  rocky  wall  or  pavement  above,  by  which  the 
vault  might  have  had  egress  to  the  Temple  Close. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  probably  the  entrance  to 
Herod's  secret  passage,  leading  to  the  eastern  gate 
already  noticed,  the  direction  of  which,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  determined  by  the  parts  already  explored,  is 
towards  this  doorway. 

The  great  gallery  itself  must  certainly  have  be- 
longed to  the  fortress  Antonia,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
to  its  predecessor,  the  Baris,  or  castle  of  the 
Asmonean  princes,  as  it  answers  very  closely  to  the 
description  of  the  dark  subterranean  passage  which 
Josephus  mentions  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Antigonus  by  the  guards  of  his  brother  Aristobulus, 
under  the  tragic  circumstances  detailed  by  the  his- 
torian. This  passage  was  called  Strato's  Tower, 
and  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Baris  that 
the  sounds  from  the  vault  reached  the  ears  of  the 
high  priest,  Aristobulus,  who  was  lying  ill  in  the 
castle.  It  was  doubtless  a  covered  way  designed 
to  connect  one  part  of  the  fortress  with  another,  for 
greater  security  in  the  case  of  siege.  A  little 
beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  this  passage,  but 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Signor  Pierotti  acci- 
dentally tapped  what  appeared  to  be  a  tank  of 
rotten  water,  liut  it  continued  to  flow  on,  and  has 
never  ceased,  thus  proving  itself  to  be  an  aqueduct, 
probably  part  of  that  great  work  of  King  Hezekiali, 
recorded  in  the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles,  xxxii.  3, 
4,  30,  and  referred  to  in  his  eulogy  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  xlviii.  17. 

Another  remarkable  confirmation  of  thehy  pothesis 
that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  the  site  deter- 
mined by  the  subway  just  noticed,  is  found  in  the 
situation  of  the  Roman  arch,  commonly  known  as 
the  Arch  of  the  Ecce  Homo,"  which  spans  the 
Via  Dolorosa  about  90  feet  west  of  the  point  where 
that  street  passes  over  the  subterranean  gallery. 
It  had  long  been  doubted  whether  the  arch  in 
question  was  a  Roman  arch.  That  doubt  has  now 
been  removed  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
north  side  portal  of  the  gateway.  It  had  been 
covered  for  centuries  by  debris,  and  was  accidentally 
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brouglit  to  light  by  a  landslip,  occasioned  by  an 
excavation  being  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
foundation  of  buildings  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  Filles  de  Sion."  This  portal  is  un- 
questionably of  Roman  workmanship,  as  is  also  the 
larger  arch ;  and  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  corres- 
ponding portal  Oil  the  south  side,  which  may  still 
be  discovered.  Thus  the  gateway  would  resemble 
those  ancient  arches  which  are  still  found  in  Rome, 
imitations  of  which  were  not  unfrequent  in  the  pro- 
vinces—which also  furnished  models  fer  Temple 
Bar  and  the  Marble  Arch  ! 

Such  a  gateway  in  this  situation  could  be  nothing 
else  than  the  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  fortress  Antonia,  or  the  successor  of  that  for- 
tress, which  may  possibly  have  been  erected  when 
Jerusalem  was  restored  by  Hadrian,  under  the  name 
of  ^lia  Capitolina. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  house  of  the  Turkish 
Pasha  occupies  the  site  of  the  official  residence  of 
the  Romaii  Governor,  and  that  the  barracks  of  the 
Turkish  troops  are  in  the  same  position  as  that 
occupied  by  the  Roman  garrison  at  the  era  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.    Nothing  changes  in  the  East. 


STAINED  GLASS. 
A  NEW  window  has  been  lately  put  up  by  Messrs. 
Casey,  of  Dublin,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Dundalk.  It  consists  of  five  lights, 
and  contains,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  ope, 
St.  John  baptizing  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  river 
Jordan ;  and,  in  the  two  opes  at  the  left  side, 
figures  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  blessed  Virgin.  In 
those  to  the  right  are  Zachary  and  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  immediately  over  them,  and  occupying  the 
centre  part  of  the  window,  is  a  representation  of 
our  Lord,  with  his  right  hand  raised,  in  the  act  of 
giving  his  blessing ;  and  in  his  left  he  holds  the 
globe  surmounted  by  a  cross.  On  either  side  are 
the  Evangelists,  each  having  a  book  and  pen  ;  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John  to  the  left,  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Mark  to  the  right.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
centre  ope  is  the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
the  figure  being  surrounded  by  a  rich  ruby  aureole 
and  elaborate  border  on  a  back  ground  of  antique 
blue ;  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  figures 
are  furnished  with  Gothic  canopies  of  the  most  ela- 
borate design  and  richest  colouring — the  entire, 
when  looked  at  as  a  whole,  producing  a  solemn, 
grand,  and  instructive  picture  for  the  teetotallers 
of  Dundalk,  by  whose  contributions  solely  (headed 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Kieran)  this  window  has 
been  erected.  We  trust  that  many  others  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean,  by  en- 
couraging our  native  art,  which,  in  this  branch 
especially,  has  of  late  years  been  comparatively 
little  patronized. 


THE  WATERWORKS  ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  J.  FiSHBOURNE,  the  arbitrator  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  sat  on  the  6th  ult.  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  resumed  his  inquiry  as  to  the  claims  of 
the  Messrs.  Bentley. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  stated  that  no  further  evi- 
dence would  be  given  on  behalf  of  the  Messrs. 
Bentley.  They  would  rest  their  case  on  the  evi- 
dence given  on  the  last  day  the  arbitrator  sat. 

Mr.  Barry,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation, 
contended  that  as  the  corporation  had  abandoned 
all  intention  of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
Messrs.  Bentley's  land,  and  as  they  had  taken  other 
land,  and  were  actually  building  the  reservoir  there- 
on at  Stillorgan,  the  arbitrator  had  no  power  to 
award  compensation  for  injury  to  Messrs.  Bentley's 
land  from  works  which  would  never  be  executed. 
It  would  be,  besides,  most  unjust  to  the  corporation 
to  make  the  award  upon  such  an  assumption,  unless 
it  was  intended  to  force  the  corporation  to  do  the 
injury  by  constructing  the  works  which  they  were 
determined  not  to  construct  on  Messrs.  Bentley's 
land.  That  being  so,  all  the  alleged  injuries  were 
purely  imaginary,  and  the  arbitrator  ought  to  deal 
with  them  as  such.  He  might  make  an  award  as 
to  the  one  rood  and  a  half  of  land  which  it  had 
been  intended  to  take,  because  he  might  be  of 
opinion  the  corporation,  having  served  the  notice 
to  treat  for  the  purchase,  thereby  entered  into  a 
contract,  and  were  bound  by  it.  Counsel  contended 
that  as  to  the  £2,000  claimed  for  injury  to  the 
Messrs.  Bentley's  building  speculation  by  the  delay 
since  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  arbitrator  had  no 
power  to  entertain  such  a  claim  at  all;  and  next, 
that  even  if  it  were  entertained,  it  was  without  any 
foundation.  It  was,  he  said,  important  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Bentley,  an  experienced  house  and  land 
agent,  and  the  best  witness  as  to  his  own  case, 
both  as  to  the  alleged  contract  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  land,  was  not  produced.  He  was  himself 
to  blame  for  the  delay,  and  any  injury  caused,  in 
consequence  of  bis  having  asked  the  corporation 


atiout  £40,000  for  what  was  now  valued  by  his  own 
witnesses  at  something  over  ^3,000. 

Mr.  Neville,  C.E.,  proved  that  the  corporation 
had  a  deviation  bill  before  Parliament,  and  bad 
altogether  abandoned  the  Messrs.  Bentley's  land. 
They  had  taken  Mr.  Wilson's  land  by  agreement, 
and  the  reservoir  was  considerably  advanced. 

Mr.  Duncan,  the  engineer  of  the  Liverpool  water 
works,  on  examination  stated  that  if  the  reservoirs 
were  properly  constructed,  it  was  idle  to  apprehend 
any  danger  from  them,  and  the  bursting  of  a  pipe 
was  a  thins  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Practically 
no  inconvenience  whatever  was  experienced  from 
the  pipe  track.  On  the  Liverpool  pipe  line  not  one 
pipe  burst  for  the  last  twelve  months.  At  Liver- 
pool, Prescott,  and  other  places,  valuable  houses 
were  built  just  beside  the  reservoirs.  He  valued 
the  Messrs.  Bentley's  land  at  £12  an  acre  and  20 
years'  purchase,  and  the  way  leave  at  3d.  per  lineal 
yard. 

On  cross-examination  by  Sergeant  Armstrong, 
he  stated  that  the  Holmefirth  reservoir  burst  be- 
cause of  the  grossest  neglect  of  the  simplest  pre- 
cautions. 

Mr.  Jackson,  an  eminent  waterworks  engineer, 
was  also  examined,  and  gave  evidence  corroborating 
Mr.  Duncan's  on  all  points. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  Sergeant  Armstrong 
addressed  the  arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the  Messrs. 
Bentley. 

The  arbitrator  will  make  his  draft  award  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
DUBLIN. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  petition  on  the  above 
all-important  topic,  proposed  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament — a  copy  of  which  lies  [for  signature  at 
the  offices  of  the  Hon.  Sees.,  Messrs.  M'Evoy  and 
Woodworth,  25,  D'Olier-street,  and  of  J.J.  Lyons,  ! 
architect  (Dublin  Builder),  26,  Lower  Gardi- 
ner-street : —  j 

That  in  August  of  last  year  the  [Lords  of  the  i 
Treasury  appointed  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  working  of  the  scientific  institutions  of  Dublin  j 
in  the  receipt  of  parliamentary  aid  :  i 

That  those  institutions  are  yhiefly — I.  The  Royal  i 
Dublin  Society,  incorporated  in  1749  as  a  private 
association  or  corporation,  to  "promote,"  in  the 
words  of  the  still-existing  charter,  a  knowledge 
"of  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts"  in  Ireland,  and 
"  to  civilize  the  natives  of  our  said  kingdom,  and 
to  render  them  well-affected  to  us  and  our  royal 
family  ;"  and  2.  The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  a 
governmental  institution,  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  founded 
under  the  administration  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  1845,  to  promote  industrial  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  Ireland,  irrespectively  of  class 
distinctions  and  of  political  considerations: 

That  tlie  commission  of  inquiry  was  composed 
of  Sir  Charles  Trevellyan,  Captain  Donnelly,  the 
Hon.  Judge  Blackljurne,  and  Sir  Richard  Griffith, 
all  gentlemen  of  high  official  position,  and  fully 
conversant  with  public  affairs,  but  representing  in 
this  matter  no  other  department  of  the  government 
than  the  Treasury  and  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ments, London,  with  which  the  two  first-named 
commissioners  were  officially  connected,  and  no 
other  body  or  section  of  the  public  than  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  of  which  Sir  R.  Grif- 
fith and  Judge  Blackburne  are  leading,  active,  and 
influential  members: 

That  this  commission  conducted  its  enquiries  in 
October  last  on  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  in  Kildare-street,  and  no  where  else  in 
Dublin,  and  examined  no  witnesses  (Sir  R.  Kane 
only  excepted)  save  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  either  as  officials  or  as 
members : 

That  we  have  learned  with  surprise  that  the  com- 
mission thus  constituted  and  thus  conducted  recom- 
mends the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  collection  therein,  for  the 
greater  part,  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with 
residues  to  another  institution  in  Dublin,  and  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway  re- 
spectively : 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  submit  that  compli- 
ance with  recommendations  such  as  these,  coun- 
selling the  closing  up  of  our  only  governmental 
school  of  practical  science,  and  the  handing  over  of 
the  public  property  therein  to  a  private  society,  is 
altogether  opposed  to  the  constitutional  maxim 
that  Government  should  have  no  favourites  or  pets 
in  dealing  with  public  funds ;  is  a  reversal  of  the 
just  and  equitable  policy  inaugurated  by  Sir  R. 
Peel  in  1845,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  im- 
partial application  to  Ireland  of  the  views  recently 
enunciated  in  Scotland  by  the  eminent  statesman 
now  at  the  head  of  her  majesty's  government,  to 


the  effect — that  on  the  study  of  chemistry  and  kin- 
dred sciences  depended  "  the  industry,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  of  nations:" 

We  further  respectfully  submit  that  the  investi- 
gation conducted  before  a  select  committee  of  your 
honourable  house,  in  1836,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
certain  important  changes  in  the  constitution,  mode 
of  admission  to,  and  general  management  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  all  of  which  changes  tended 
to  extend  the  advantages  of  that  institution  to  a 
larger  number  of  the  po'inlation,  to  render  it  less 
exclusive  and  more  national,  and  to  plaoe  it  upon  a 
sounder  and  more  lasting  foundation  in  that  of  pub- 
lic utility  for  all  classes,  secured  under  a  system  of 
supervision  by  the  responsible  executive : 

We,  your  petitioners,  therefore  pray  your  ho- 
nourable house  to  reject  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Treasury  commission 
aforesaid  ;  and  should  it  to  your  lionourable  house 
appear  fit  and  proper  to  order  enquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  subsidized  scientific  institutions  of  Dublin, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  grants  now  given 
them  more  efficacious  in  the  promotion  of  science 
and  art  in  Ireland,  we  humbly  pray  that  such  en- 
quiry may  be  conducted  before  a  select  committee 
of  your  honourable  house,  a  tribunal  which,  we 
are  assured,  will  deal  out  impartial  justice  as  be- 
tween institution  and  institution,  and  secure  from 
the  recipients  of  public  money  for  the  public,  all 
the  advantages  to  which  they  may  be  fairly  enti- 
tled. 


THE  ROCK  MONUMENT  AT  DRUMCLIFF. 

During  our  investigations  into  the  antiquities  at 
Druracliff",  we  were  shown  a  rock  monument,  a 
short  account  of  which  may  prove  acceptable. 

This  monument  is  in  a  field,  a  little  way  below  the 
bridge.  It  is  in  a  very  disarranged  state.  There 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  row  of  large  flag- 
stones, set  upright,  enclosing  a  space  of  about  thirty- 
three  feet  by  eighteen;  these  stood  some  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  surface.  A  little  way  within 
the  enclosure  thus  formed  is  a  second  row  of  flag- 
rocks,  which  formed  the  walls  of  a  chamber,  the 
roof  of  which  consisted  of  large  flags.  The  size 
of  the  largest  now  remaining  is  nearly  seven  feet 
long  by  six  feet  wide,  and  a  foot  in  thickness.  The 
material  is  the  sandstone  of  the  locality.  The 
whole  of  this  structure  is  in  such  a  disordered  state 
that  the  exact  dimensions  cannot  be  made  out  cor- 
rectly; but  the  size  originally  of  the  chamber  in- 
side was,  perhaps,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  by 
less  than  half  as  much  in  breadth. 

Rock  monuments,  such  as  the  one  at  Drumcliff", 
are  found  very  widely  diffused  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  a  small  size,  but  generally 
they  are  of  gigantic  propcn  fions.  Some  we  have 
examined  in  the  county  of  Dublin  have  chambers 
as  large  as  this  one  at  Drumclifi",  and  are  covered 
with  a  single  roof-rock,  which,  being  of  consider- 
alile  thickness,  must  wei^h  sixty  tons  or  more! 
These  gigantic  monuments  are  known  by  the  name_ 
of  Cromlechs,  in  accordance  with  a  theory  which 
supposed  them  to  b.'  altars  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  Crom,  a  Pagan  ^rod.  Another  name  they  are 
known  by  is  that  uf  Druid's  altars,  from  the  idea 
that  they  may  haNC  been  used  by  the  Druids  for 
religious  purpose?.  Latterly  the  view  adopted 
generally  is,  that  fliey  were  constructed  for  se- 
pulchres. That  n-'ligious  ceremonies  may  have 
been  performed  at  them,  is  quite  consistent  with 
their  sepulchral  chiiracter.  It  is  known  that  most 
Pagans  performed  I'luieral  rites  at  the  sepulchres  of 
their  friends,  and  even  offered  human  as  well  as 
other  sacrifices  ai  tliem;  but  the  quantity  of  hu- 
man bones  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
found  within  them — these  bones  being  arranged  in  a 
systematic  way  —  clearly  indicate  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  rock  monuments  was  for  depositing 
the  bodies  of  the  departed.  As  these  rock  cham- 
bers are  found  isolated  from  each  other,  and  from 
any  religious  structure,  and  often  in  wild,  out-of- 
the-way  places,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  they  were  raised  only  on  special  occasions, 
such  as  when  a  battle  was  fought,  they  would  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  bodies  of  the 
fallen  chiefs. 

All  antiquarians  agree  in  referring  the  rock  mo- 
numents to  Pagan  times;  and  as  there  are  several 
of  very  large  dimensions  in  Ireland,  and  to  raise  a 
rock  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons  in  weight,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  roof,  to  a  chamber  with  walls,  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  would  require  great  mechanical 
power,  the  fact  that  many  such  gigantic  rock  mo- 
numents are  in  Ijeland  is,  we  hold,  ample  proof  of 
the  mechanical  skill  possessed  by  the  Pagan  Irish. 
— O'Neill's  "  Fine  Arts  of  Ancient  Ireland." 


It  has  been  decided  not  to  open  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens  on  Sundays  ;  immense  pressure  by 
petition  having  been  brought  to  bear  against  the 
project. 
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A  PROPOSED  CENTRAL  METROPOLITAN 
HOTEL. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  Company 
(Joint  Stocli,  Limited) — a  view  of  whose  intended  new- 
building  we  give  herewith — refers  to  the  want  of  im- 
proved hotel  accommodation  in  Dublin,  in  accordance 
with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  present  day,  very 
long  felt,  and  says  that  few  situations  afford  such  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  out  that  object  as  the  locality  in 
question,  viz..  Lower  Sacltville-street. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  capital  of  £30,000  in  1,500 
shares  of  £20  each,  about  one-third  of  which  will  go 
towards  purchasing  the  existing  interest  in  the  hotel 
as  it  at  present  stands,  and  the  other  two-thirds  will 
be  applied  in  securing  the  adjacent  premises,  in  new 
buildings,  furniture,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to 
an  undertalcing  of  the  kind ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  more  than  half  the  project  is  already  in  exist- 
ence by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  present  con- 
cern, which  was  specially  built  for  the  object  in  view, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  projectors  have  only  to  unite 
the  new  buildings  to  the  old,  so  as  to  form  one  of  the 
most  commodious  concerns  in  the  Icingdom. 

Plans  of  the  entire,  and  accurate  calculations  have 
been  made,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  following  ac- 
commodation will  be  provided,  viz. : — 

The  ground  floor  will  consist  of  a  public  reception 
and  news  room  approached  from  Saokville-street,  and 
leading  to  a  table  d'hote  saloon,  capable  to  accom- 
modate 200  persons  at  dinner.  The  large  yard, 
where  the  coaches  used  to  assemble  formerly,  will  be 
covered  over  with  glass  for  the  special  accommoda- 
tion of  those  frequenting  the  hotel,  who  will  reach  the 
upper,  state,  and  family  rooms  by  a  special  staircase 
and  two  spacious  halls,  totally  distinct  from  the  pub- 
lic department.  The  first  floor  will  contain  a  coffee 
room  as  at  present,  looking  out  upon  Sackville-street, 
also  a  family  saloon  and  dining  room,  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  parties  residing  in  the  hotel,  and 
their  friends ;  private  sitting  rooms,  and  consultation 
rooms  for  business.  The  kitchen,  bar,  and  waiters' 
offices  will  also  be  situated  on  this  floor  to  the  rear, 
removed  from  the  family  apartments  ;  and  two  large 
commodious  billiard  rooms  will  be  also  provided  for 
the  use  of  those  frequenting  the  hotel.  The  second 
and  third  floors  will  contain  first-class  sitting  rooms, 
with  dressing  rooms  attached,  mostly  looking  into 
Sackville-street ;  bath  rooms,  and  convenient  accom- 
modation for  servants,  &c.,  where  required.  The 
fourth  floor,  to  be  newly  erected,  will  be  chiefly  for 
the  accommodation  of  single  gentlemen,  at  a  reduced 
scale  of  prices;  the  luggage  to  be  raised  and  distri- 
buted by  a  lift  from  the  covered  area  below,  and 
every  comfort  and  atteation  will  be  provided  which 
the  taste  and  habits  of  modern  times  so  imperatively 
demand. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  capital  required  for 

completing  the  whole  concern,  viz. : — 

Cash  to  proprietor  for  moiety  of  purchase  money    ..  *£9,000 
Do.  for  purchase  of  adjacent  premises,  say    ..       ..  3,000 

Estimated  cost  of  new  buildings        ..       ..       ..  10,000 

New  furniture,  decorations,  and  extra  expenses,  say  6,000 

£28,000 

Plans  and  estimates  of  the  proposed  undertaking, 
together  with  full  particulars,  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  promoter,  by  whom  every  information  will 
be  given,  either  by  letter  or  otherwise  ;  and  a  pro- 
spectus of  the  direction  will  be  issued  without  delay. 

Mr.  William  D'Esterre  Smith  is  the  architect. 


OUR  MEAT,  FISH,  AND  VEGETABLE 
MARKETS 

Care  of  the  outer  man  is  one  of  the  primary  ordi' 
nations  of  nature  ;  his  necessities  first — his  luxuries 
afterwards.  The  one,  however,  as  well  as  the  other, 
require  suitable  appointments  to  ensure  their  re- 
spective ministrations  becomingly,  and  in  no  de- 
partment are  those  more  specially  necessary  than 
where  they  relate  to  animal  food.  Attention  has 
somewhat  recently  been  awakened  to  the  extremely 
defective,  nay  the  unprecedentedly  bad  accommoda- 
tion for  the  sale  of  live  stock  in  this  city,  resulting 
in  two  separate  and  distinct  projects  for  remedying 
it. 

An  independent  company,  promoted  by  a  gentle- 
man who,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  always  keeps  his 

*  Tliis  sum  will  include  proprietor's  whole  interest  in  the 
concern,  including  furniture,  plate,  wines,  &c.,  and  a  parlia- 
mentary title  from  the  Landed  Estates  Court  to  the  pui'- 
chaser. 


weather  eye  open  for  a  pecuniary  chance,  assumed 
the  initiative  (a  laudable  step,  no  doubt,  were  its 
objects  less  imbued  with  interested  and  opposition 
spirit) :  but  while  he  and  his  confreres  were  con- 
sulting about  things  in  futuro,  the  leading  member 
of  our  municipal  corporation,  by  a  skilful  detour, 
ensured  the  practical  commencement  of  that  struc- 
ture destined  to  attain  all  the  desired  objects,  which 
is  far  advanced  towards  consummation,  while  not 
one  sod  of  the  other  is  yet  turned.    To  the  features 
and  particulars  of  the  former  our  readers'  attention 
has  been  dir^ded  in  a  recent  special  article.*  May 
we  not  therefore  now  hope  that  the  equally  defec- 
tive (if  not  the  infinitely  worse)  condition  of  our 
meat,  our  flsh,  our  vegetable  markets,  as  compared 
with  Smithfield  in  its  department,  will  receive  from 
corporate  legislators  immediate  consideration  like- 
wise.   We  have  urged  this  over  and  over  again, 
but  we  do  so  now  more  specially  and  with  more 
confidence,  inasmuch  as  that  one  of  two  responsible 
tasks  having  been  disposed  of,  the  other  reasonably 
puts  in  its  claim  for  next  consideration.  Much 
more  laudable  questions  than  the  mere  convenience 
of  vendors  and  vendees  respectively,  induce  to  the 
immediate  consummation  of  an  arrangement  whereby 
better  market  accommodation  may  be  secured  for 
our  city.    The  public  health  is  the  first  ;  the  dis- 
pensing of  a  state  of  things  revolting  to  the  senses, 
the  second  ;  decent  regard  for  cleanliness  the  third. 
Who  that  has  ever  passed  through  Moore-street 
market  and  its  tributaries;  through  Leinster  mar- 
ket, which  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  a  central 
and  most  important  thoroughfare;  through  Cole's- 
lane,  (the   Dublin  Billingsgate  par  excellence) ; 
through  Castle  market,  off  William-street,  but  have 
had  their  optical  and  olfactory  organs  most  un- 
pleasantly assailed  ?    If  there  he  another  veritable 
illustration  desired  for  the  portfolio  of  those  who 
treasure  sketches  of  Irish  delinquencies,  here  is,  in- 
deed, an  invaluable  acquisition  within  reach.  Com- 
pare any  of  the  localities  named  with  the  market 
place  of  the  pettiest  town  in  England,  and  mark 
tlie  contrast.    In  the  one  tliere  is  accumulated  offal 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  bloody  pools,  frag- 
ments, and  entrails  of  flsh,  decayed  vegetables,  &c., 
strewed  indiscriminately  ahout,  and  in  narrow  rook- 
eries, in  which,  like  so  many  effluvia  traps,  the 
poison  is  concentrated  to  a  focus,  and  emitted 
through  the  adjoining  localities  ;  in  the  other  order 
cleanliness  and  regularity  prevail ;  everything  is  in 
its  proper  place,  and  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
the  fish  is  separated  from  the  butcher's  meat,  the 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  occupying — as  is  right — a  dis- 
tinct compartment;  there  are  ample  facilities  too  for 
immediate  removal  of  ofial,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.    Indeed  the  most  partial  palate  to  fish 
would  be  disgusted  from  its  use  by  the  soiled  tim- 
ber slabs  of  our  fishmongers,  whereon  the  goods  are 
exposed  for  sale,  not  unfrequently  side  by  side  with 
a  filthy  rag  or  basket  covering.    In  green-grocers' 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  foods  huddled  together,  for  example,  sau- 
sages, trotters,  black  puddings,  oysters,  prawns,  and 
cooked  meats,  on  the  same  shelves  with  potatoes, 
cabbage,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  &c.,  producing  an  intole- 
rably odoriferous  perfume.     'To  this  general  rule 
there  are  but  few  exceptions  (still  there  are  a  few) ; 
the  majority  even  of  our  well-to-do  fishmongers 
and  hucksters  having  most  ill-appointed  establish- 
ments, which  a  trifling  outlay  would  remedy.  We 
decline  now  to  point  out  specially,  either  the  noto- 
rious delinquents  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  excep- 
tions on  the  other,  but  trust  that  these  general  re- 
ferences may  be  of  some  service. 


NATIVE  MANUFACTORIES. 
Everything  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
Irish  industry,  or  with  Irish  enterprise  in  pursuits, 
having  reference  to  the  constructive  arts  or  sciences, 
demands  a  special  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  peri- 
odical of  such  peculiar  province  as  ours  ;  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  accord  such  notice  when  legi- 
timate opportunity  offers,  and  all  circumstances 
justify  it.  In  some  departments  of  building,  ma- 
chinery has  of  late  years  worked  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, and  still  continues  to  do  so,  but  in  others, 
even  outside  that  sphere — but  nevertheless  some- 
what allied  to  it — we  find  its  influence  also  predo- 
minating. Our  cabinet  makers,  our  carvers,  turners, 
frame  and  window  blind  manufacturers,  &c  ,  &c., 
also  occasionally  adopt  mechanical  appliances  to 
assist  the  still  indispensable  hand  labour,  but  the 
employment  of  the  steam  engine  to  aid  them  is  of 
remarkably  rare  occurrence  in  this  city.  Perhaps 
the  only  exception  in  the  case  of  window  blind  ma- 
nufacturers to  that  ru  e  is  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
P.  M'Keon,  at  15,  Aungier-street,  which  we  visited 
this  week,  and  found  that  the  proprietor  had  re- 
cently expended  a  large  sum  in  the  erection  of  ex- 
tensive concerns  at  the  rere  of  his  neat  but  unpre- 
tentious liouse  of  business,  ensuring  complete  accom- 
modation and  facilities  for  extending  the  several 
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branches  of  his  manufacture.  On  entering,  the 
visitor  might  reasonably  assume  that  he  was  in  a 
saw-mill — such  as  we  have  recently  described — for 
here  is  the  same  puffing  of  the  engine,  the  same 
kind  of  shafts  and  driving  straps,  the  same  hum 
and  buzz  from  the  several  sawing,  planing,  mould- 
ing, morticing,  tenoning,  grinding,  and  punching 
machines  ;  but  while  the  appointments  are  similar, 
their  purposes  are  obviously  different.  The  first 
process  in  the  construction  of  Venetian  blinds — 
after  the  timber,  yellow-pine  invariably,  has  been 
for  some  time  stacked  and  seasoned  by  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  yard — is  to  put  it  in  lath  form  into  a 
drying-stove,  capable  of  holding  upwards  of  800, 
and  tliese  laths,  we  must  add,  are  turned  out  of  the 
planing  machine  most  delicately  finished,  and  wider 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacturer,  consequently 
occupying  less  space  in  the  folding  than  the  laths 
of  ordinary  width;  they  are  then  cut  to  the  neces- 
sary lengths,  and  punched,  morticed,  &c.,  as  re- 
quired. The  painting  and  graining,  and  mahogany 
polishing  (for  zinc  framed  blinds)  operations  have 
each  their  separate  apartments  ;  and  for  each  class 
of  manufacture  there  is  a  special  store  provided. 
Indeed  it  is  refreshing,  after  the  constant  cry  of 
"  bad  times,"  "  things  are  dull,"  &c.,  that  greet  our 
ears  outside,  to  walk  inside  through  this  busy  hive 
— a  native  manufactory — with  a  fellow  citizen  at 
its  head,  and  see  the  pile  over  pile  of  goods  pre- 
pared to  order,  and  ready  for  transmission  to  their 
respective  destinations.  We  wish  that  we  could 
congratulate  more  generally  on  this  point,  but  here, 
at  least,  is  one  evidence  of  Irish  industry  being  ap- 
preciated ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  patronage  of  our 
first  local  commercial  houses  enjoyed  by  this  esta- 
blishment, we  find  that  those  of  corresponding  emi- 
nence in  the  provinces  are  largely  in  its  books,  and 
that  Mr.  M'Keon  is  an  extensive  importer  to  the 
principal  cities  of  England,  and  elsewhere  as  well. 
To  such  enterprise,  therefore,  this  notice  is  but  a 
duty,  and  we  heartily  wish  that  it  may  progress 
and  multiply,  as  it  deserves. 


COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN  PRESENTMENTS. 

On  27  th  ult.  Mr  Justice  Fitzgerald  eat  in  the  new 
court.  Four  Courts,  for  the  purpose  of  fiating  the 
county  of  Dublin  presentments.  A  presentment 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  43  perches  "  of  a  wall 
on  the  bank  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Dodder, 
opposite  Beaver-row  cottages,  Donny brook,  from 
the  first  bridge  to  that  part  of  the  road  leading  to 
Clonskeagh,  opposite  Mrs.  Byrne's  gate."  The 
Presentment  Sessions  passed  the  presentment  for 
£100,  provided  £50  were  subscribed  before  the 
15th  of  April.  This  presentment  was  rejected, 
with  leave  to  apply  again  at  the  session. 

An  application  was  made  for  the  setting  aside  of 
a  contract  entered  into  by  Mr.  John  Williams  to 
erect  a  bridge  known  as  Waldron's  Bridge  on  the 
Dodder  river,  and  to  grant  a  new  presentment  for 
£100  to  complete  the  bridge,  the  contractor  having 
failed  to  carry  out  his  contract  which  he  had  com- 
menced. The  application  having  been  heard,  and 
the  contractor  having  stated  that  he  had  been  un- 
able to  carry  out  the  contract  because  he  did  not 
get  instalments  from  the  Grand  Jury  as  they  gave 
him  on  former  occasions.  His  Lordship  directed 
the  Grand  Jury  to  set  aside  the  contract,  and  pass 
the  new  presentment.  He  considered  it  most 
objectionable  for  a  man  to  take  a  contract  without 
having  the  means  to  carry  it  out.  It  might  be  a 
great  hardship  now  on  the  contractor,  but  it  was 
his  own  fault  to  enter  into  a  contract  when  he  was 
not  able  to  proceed  with  the  work. 


FINN  VALLEY  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Engineer's  Report. — The  line  is  so  far  forward 
that  the  permanent  way  has  been  laid  throughout 
from  Strabane  J  unction  to  the  Stranorlar  platform. 
All  the  stone  bridges  and  culverts  are  completed  to 
their  copings. 

Finn  River  Bridge. — The  masonry  of  the  east  and 
west  abutments  and  west  pier  is  complete  to  the  level 
of  the  ashlar  coping,  and  the  foundation  piles  of  the 
remaining  pier  will  be  all  in  place  on  the  22nd  inst. 
The  superstructure,  consisting  principally  of  a  pair 
of  continuous  lattice  girders,  each  222  feet  in  length, 
is  in  progress  of  erection  at  the  site  of  the  bridge. 

Stations. — All  the  passenger  buildings  are  ready  for 
roofing,  and  the  goods  store  at  Stranorlar  may  be  re- 
ported complete. 

Signals. — These  are  erected  at  all  the  stations  ex- 
cept at  Stranorlar,  and  the 

Telegraph  arrangements  are  nearly  complete. 

Miscellaneous. — The  miscellaneous  works  at  sta- 
tions and  sidings,  viz.,  permanent  way,  platforms, 
approaches,  walls,  tanks,  and  turn-lables,  are  in  very 
forward  progress.  Indeed,  the  works  under  all  the 
contracts  are  so  far  advanced  that,  with  energy  and 
favourable  weather,  the  line  eould  be  ready  for  traffic 
next  month.  John  Boweb,  Engineer. 

Strabane,  April  18th,  18G3. 
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THE  PROPOSED  NEW  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 
FOR  MONAGHAN. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  principal  parti- 
culars connected  with  the  coming  important  com- 
petition for  tliis  intended  building,  and  which  will 
he  found  useful  to  those  who  purpose  making  designs 
for  it :  — 

The  architecture  shouM  be  as  plain  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  a  sightly  appearance.    General  plan  of 
main  building  should  be  a  combination  of  the  block 
and  corridor  systems;  the  Auxiliary  House  at  the 
Cheshire  County  Asylum  being  an  example  of  the 
first,  and  the  Derby  County  Asylum  of  the  second. 
Night  accommodation  above  stairs,  day  accommo- 
dation below:  single  rooms  for  about  100  patients 
in  main  building,  the  rest  of  patients  to  be  in  rooms 
with  from  three  to  forty  beds  :  accommodation  for 
helpless,  i.  e.  paralysed  or  cripples  below  stairs,  in 
well-warmed  cells,  opening  into  a  roomy  corridor  or 
large  hall  on  the  south  front,  and  for  the  refractory 
in  retired  wings.    Sunny  aspect  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  patient's  apartments:  main  entrance,  board- 
room, and  apartments  of  those  officers  whose  duties 
do  not  lie  constantly  among  the  patients,  should  be 
to  the  rear.    Superintendent's  house  at  one  side,  de- 
tached, affording  a  commanding  view  of  airing  yards, 
and  ready  access  to  buildings.    Buildings  mainly 
two  storied  above  ground  :  where  towers  are  intro- 
duced, they  would  constitute  a  third  :  if  a  basement 
storey,  it  should  be  for  stores  and  other  inferior 
purposes  :  airing  yards  for  all  to  front  or  sides,  not 
in  enclosed  quadrangles,  and  those  for  the  harmless, 
and  perhaps  all  but  the  epileptic  and  helpless,  to  be 
separated  from  general  grounds  by  a  ha-ha,  as  at 
Derby  Lunatic  Asylum.    On  corridor  plan  a  sepa- 
rate inexpensive  covered  way  or  passage  behind 
cells  for  attendants,  at  all  events  on  the  ground 
floor.    Infirmaries  to  adjoin  main  building,  in  quiet 
position  as  possible,  and  built  to  admit  communica- 
tion being  cut  off  if  necessary.    A  room,  hall,  or 
corridor  for  harmless  of  both  sexes,  for  exercise  in- 
doors, and  open  verandahs,  roofed  with  glass,  so 
managed  as  not  to  darken  the  interior,  on  front  for 
exercise  and  shelter,  as  at  Cheshire  Asylum.  De- 
tached cottages,  both  near  and  at  a  distance  from 
main  building  ;  intended  to  serve  for  working  pa- 
tients, or  for  such  as  it  may  be  thought  desiral)le  to 
remove  from  main  building.    A  tank,  at  greatest 
height  possible,  for  rain  water :  also  one  over  the 
laundry.    Sewerage  not  too  deep,  and  produce  con- 
ducted to  some  part  of  the  grounds  where  it  could 
be  conveniently  used  for  farm  purposes,  and  he  deo- 
dorized.   Grounds  should  be  enclosed  either  by  a 
high  wall  or  a  ha-ha.    Passages  so  contrived  that 
servants  be  able  to  pass  under  cover  from  tlie  work- 
ing part  of  the  house,  viz.,  the  kitchens,  store- 
rooms, &c.,  to  patients'  apartments,  without  in- 
truding at  the  moment  they  have  no  business. 
Staircases  broad  and  not  winding.    Baths  together, 
and  nearly  all  on  ground  floor,  excepting  for  infir- 
mary ;  should  be  placed  away  from  wall  for  conve- 
nience of  cleaning  them,  and  of  lifting  sick  or 
refractory  patients  in  and  out.    Lavatories  to  be 
near  where  patients  sleep,  and  plenty  of  them : 
some  also  near  day-rooms.    Reading-room  for  (juiet 
male  patients,  and  a  retired  reading  or  workinu- 
room  for  quiet  female  patietits.    Place  of  worship 
and  recreation-room,  and  diuing-rooiu  so  placed  as 
that  the  quiet  patients  of  botli  sexes  can  readily 
have  access  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  dining  toge- 
ther,  if  desirable.     Each   room,   corridor,  cell, 
kitchen,  ofBce,  &c.,  to  be  supplied  with  separate 
means  of  ventilation,  by  outlets  for  foul  air  and 
inlets  for  fresh  (for  size  and  arrangement  refer  to 
pp.  68  to  82  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  for 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  Barracks,  dated 
1861).    Further  means  for  warming  tlian  by  ordi- 
nary open  fireplaces  must  be  provided  for  large 
rooms  and  cells  at  least.    Pipes  running  from  liack 
of  open  fireplaces  might  be  employed  with  effect  in 
some  rooms  and  galleries,  and  the  heat  given  by 
open  fireplaces  increased  i>y  projecting  them  some- 
what from  wall  of  rooms.     If  bath  rooms  should 
be  near  cells,  pipes  from  their  heating  apparatus 
would  be  a  ready  means  of  heating  the  cells.  In- 
side walls  to  he  painted  with  oil  4J  feet  high  from 
floor.    Doors  to  open  flatly  back  against  wall,  and 
outwards  :  those  between  day-room  and  day-rooin, 
or  between  day-room  and  corridor,  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  bolt  back  to  the  wall.    Shutters  for 
windows  of  all  cells  intended  for  violent  patients, 
and  for  most  of  other  sleeping-rooms  also,  contrived 
to  fastfcn  securely  from  patients'  interference.  Cir- 
cular hole  of  2^  inches  diameter  at  top,  to  let  in 
light  when  the  shutter  is  shut,  gradually  enlarging 
towards  inside,  and  lined  with  metal.    If  either 
side  of  windows  is  close  to  a  side  wall,  the  shutter 
can  be  locked  back  (as  at  Ramhill  Asylum)  into  a 
frame  set  in  wall :  if  window  is  not  so  placed,  shut- 
ter can  be  made  to  slide  back  in  wall,  and  be  there 
secured.    Windows  to  be  large  and  lofty  :  metal 
iiashes  not  necessary  except  in  cells  where  violent 
patients  bleep,  and  (if  used)  of  wrought  iron. 


Sashes  to  open  above  and  below  by  rising  and  fall- 
ing: the  extent  of  the  opening  can  he  regulated  by 
a  fixed  stop,  or  by  lock  and  bolt  fitting  into  a  shot- 
hole  in  window-frame,  and  by  other  means  when 
they  open  sideways.  Bars  not  required  except  in 
rare  instances.  The  windows  at  the  Auxiliary 
building  at  Cheshire  are  on  a  good  plan.  Archi- 
tects are  referred  to  the  Derbyshire  County  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Auxiliary  House  to  the  Che- 
shire County  Asylum,  and  the  New  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Co.  Asylum,  plans  of  which  will  be 
Seen  in  the  following  publications  : — In  the  published 
Report  of  the  Derby  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  year 
1853  ;  in  the  Fourteenth  published  Report  of  the 
English  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  in  the  Six- 
teenth Report  of  the  same,  in  which  also  will  be 
found  a  plan  of  the  Bristol  Asylum,  which  offers 
some  points  of  arrangement  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. As  regards  detached  cottage?,  see  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Fairless,  of  Montrose  Asylum,  and  Sixteenth 
Report  of  the  English  Commissioners,  in  which  are 
plans  oi"  cottages  proposed  for  the  Beiiford,  Hert- 
ford, and  Huntingdon,  Lunatic  Asylums,  at  Arsley. 
These  works  are  in  the  Secretary's  hands,  and  can 
be  consulted.  The  Committee,  in  supplying  this 
statement  of  their  views,  do  not  intend  to  intimate 
that  none  hut  plans  conforming  strictly  to  them  will 
obtain  the  premium  :  their  meaning  is  merely  to 
c mvpy  that,  in  their  present  state  of  knowledge, 
such  appear  to  them  the  main  requisites  in  buildings 
to  suit  the  site  chosen,  and  the  inmates  they  are 
intended  to  accommodate.  The  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  maximum  of  all  expenses,  including 
the  cost  of  land  (which  will  be  about  £5,000),  boun- 
dary fences,  furniture,  &c.,  should  not  exceed  £10i) 
per  patient.    Plans  must  be  sent  jirepaid. 

The  building  resources  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  following: — Within  700  yards  of  the  building, 
on  same  side  of  Canal,  is  an  excellent  limestone 
quarry:  on  other  side  of  Canal,  immediately  oppo- 
site, is  a  quarry  of  limestone  stratum,  merging  into 
greywacke,  and,  as  a  first-rate  quarry,  there  is  one 
within  one  mile,  at  Cortolvin  Bridge,  from  which 
the  stone  of  the  recent  beautiful  masonry  of  Ross- 
more  Park  Castle  was  procured.  Lime  and  sand 
in  abundance.  Lim.^  in  the  town  of  Monaghan  at 
Is.  per  barrel :  sand  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral (in  progress  of  construction  close  to  tha  town), 
is  got  about  three  miles  off,  on  the  Tedavnet  side, 
and  there  is  another  very  fine  sandl)ank  just  beyond 
Urandrum  Bridge,  west  l}j  miles  from  the  Asylum. 
The  ornamental  stone  for  quoins,  &c.,  is  to  be  had 
at  Donagh,  just  4^  miles  from  this  town.  Timber 
and  slates  can  be  got  with  facility  from  Belfast, 
either  by  rail  or  canal,  and  from  Newry  or  Dundalk 
by  rail. 


ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

Relative  to  the  architectural  department  of  the 
coming  Exhibition,  the  following  circular  has  been 
addressed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  to  the 
principal  practising  architects  in  Dublin  and  through- 
out Ireland : — 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Academy,  held  on  the  18th  instant,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  rule  respecting  white  margins 
does  not  apply  to  architectural  designs,  which  shall  be 
placed  by  themselves  in  the  sculpture  gallery;  but 
such  as  are  framed  up  to  the  edge  without  mountings, 
will  be  placed  with  the  water-colour  drawings  in  the 
ante-room.  M.  Angelo  Hayes,  Sec. 

April  20,  18G3. 

[We  are  informed  that  the  architectural  display 
this  year  will  present  a  happy  contrast  to  those  of 
previous  years,  and  will  comprise  some  beautilull}' 
finished  drawings  of  designs,  either  submitted  in  com- 
petition or  for  executed  works  -Ed.] 


[_It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  although 
toe  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  suhscrihe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same ;  and  that  we 
will  not  insert  or  notice  any  communication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confident  tally. J 

THE  ARCHITECT  OF  ST.  SAVIOUR'S 
CHURCH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDtiR. 

Offices,  183,  Gt.  Brunswick-street, 
April  25th,  1863. 
Sir, — I  perceive  the  misstatement  that  the  late 
Mr.  Pugin  was  the  designer  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  which  first  appeared  in  a  letter  published 
in  your  journal,  and  signed  "  An  Architect,"  has 
been  repeated  in  the  Freeman's  Journal.  Al- 
though I  know  the  author  of  the  letter  containing 
the  misstatement,  I  would  not  condescend  to  notice 
anything  coming  from  a  person  who  had  iiot  the 


manliness  to  give  his  name,  and  whom,  on  other  ac- 
counts, I  deem  beneath  my  notice.  I$ut  as  the  un- 
founded statement  has  made  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  a  widely-circulated  daily  newspaper,  I 
think  it  necessarj'  to  give  it  the  enclosed  contradic- 
tion, which  I  request  you  will  publish,  with  this 
letter,  in  your  next  issue. 

J.  J.  jM'Cakthy,  R.H.A., 
Architect  of  St.  Saviour's  Church. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  FREEMAN'S  JOUUNAL. 

Offices,  183,  Gt.  Brunswick-street, 
April  25th,  1863. 
Sir, — In  your  notice  of  the  Oratorio  in  St.  Sa- 
viour's Church  yesterday,  I  find  you  describe  that 
"  splendid  church"  as  "  perhaps  the  chef  d'muvre  of 
the  lamented  Pusiti,  its  desitrner."  While  I  feel 
extremely  flattered  liy  any  work  of  mine  being  mis- 
taken for  the  "  chef  d'aeuvre"  of  so  consummate  a 
master  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  as  my  lamented 
friend,  I  must  remind  you  of  the  truth  of  your 
often  repeated  statement,  that  the  design,  in  every, 
even  the  minutest,  detail,  is  due  to  one  of  your  own 
countrymen,  my  "  urdamented"  self. 

J.  J.  M'CARTHy,  R  H.A., 
Architect  of  St.  Saviour's  Church. 

The  following  on  same  subject  was  also  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  Freeman  : — 

In  the  notice  which  you  were  pleased  to  take  of 
the  Oratorio  given  here  on  Friday  last,  this  church 
is  mentioned  incidentally  as  an  olyect  of  ailmiration, 
and,  by  way  of  high  eulogy,  it  is  added  that  it  may 
be  considered  the  chef  d'ceiivre  of  the  lamented 
Pusin,  by  whom  it  was  designed.  I  am  bound  to 
correct  that  statement,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
appear  to  you  tliat  I  am  detracting  from  the  merits 
of  the  illustrious  deceased  in  publicly  announcing 
that  the  designs  for  this  church  were  7iot  furnished 
by  him,  but  by  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy,  of  this  city, 
now  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. The  rep\itation  of  a  man  who  has  earned 
such  distinction  in  his  profession  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  Pugin,  is  only  less  dear  to  this  community  than 
it  must  he  to  himself ;  and  as  I  happen  to  hold,  at 
the  period  alluded  to,  the  office  which  I  fill  at  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  admitted,  I  trust,  that  my  word  is 
sufficient  assurance  as  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  M'Car- 
thy was  the  sole  architect  employed  by  us  in  de- 
signing and  erecting  the  sacred  edifice  in  question. 

Robert  A.  White,  Prior, 
Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Uomitiiek-street, 
April  27,  1863. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  IRISH  TIMES. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  correct  an  error 
contained  in  your  very  complimentary  notice  in  this 
day's  publication  on  tlie  progress  made  by  the  above 
company  in  the  formation  of  their  new  garden* — • 
namely,  that  all  the  arrangements  as  to  building  of 
ground,  Inc.,  are  under  ray  superintendence. 

This  is  not  the  case.  The  works  are  carried  on 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  Ninian  Niven, 
lisq.,  according  to  his  very  beautiful  design,  adopted 
by  the  directors. 

Henry  Parkinson,  Secretary. 


NEW  CHURCH  OF  LADY'S  ISLAND. 

TO  THE  EI>ITOK  OV  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDISB. 

Sir, — Having  had  tracings  of  the  plans  of  the  above 
building  in  my  possession  for  a  few  days,  a  brief  no- 
tice of  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers. 

The  site  of  Our  Lady's  church  is  situated  on  the 
well-known  peninsula,  between  Lough  Togher  and 
St.  George's  channel,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  We.xf'ord.  The  present  humble  chapel  was 
built  in  18U3,  but  not  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical ruin.  Rodolpli  de  Lambert,  one  of  the  eiirly 
Norman  settlers,  erected  a  castle  on  the  island  in 
1238.  During  the  revolutionary  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.,  this  lonely  little  spot  did  not  escape  the 
fury  of  the  parliamentary  troops.  A  vandalism  un- 
known except  in  the  days  of  the  Goths  succeeded, 
keeping  side  by  side  with  a  military  despotism  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  of  him  who  assumed  to  be  pro- 
tector of  the  commonwealth. 

The  plans  of  Lady's  Island  Church  are  by  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  Ashlin.  The  extreme  length,  from  the 
tower  in  centre  of  west  end  to  thoapsidal  eastern  ter- 
mination, is  100  feet;  the  breadth  10  feet,  exclusive 
of  side  chapels  and  porches  ;  the  height  of  clerestory 
walls  31  feet  6  in.  ;  and  of  walls  of  aisles  14  feet  6  in. 
The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade 
with  five  columns  on  each  side,  exclusive  of  the  abut- 
ting columns  connected  with  the  inside  walls  of  the 
tower.  The  columns  have  bases  of  Bath  stone  the 
shafts  (1  foot  in  diameter)  are  to  be  of  Kilkenny  or 
Cork  marble ;  the  caps  of  Caen  stone ;  the  arches 
and  walls  of  brick  (for  the  clerestory) ;  the  height  of 

*  ]  understand  the  arcliitocts  have  consented  to  use  a  stono 
of  more  enduring  quality  for  the  bases  of  the  culmans  in  tka 
arcade. 
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the  tower  and  spire  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  102  ft.  ; 
the  north  and  south  aisles  are  lighted  by  five  lancet 
windows  to  each  aisle.  The  clerestory  wall  is  per- 
forated by  twelve  lights  (on  each  side),  being  alter- 
nately of  a  quatre  foil  and  trefoil  outline.  Provision 
is  made  for  a  sacristy  and  two  porches  at  the  south- 
east angle,  and  two  side  chapels  on  a  line  with  the 
aisles. 

The  apsidal  projection  is  of  a  very  limited  depth, 
being  not  more  than  6  ft.  6  in.  If  the  designs  are 
successfully  carried  out,  the  result  will  be  that  of  a 
new  era  in  church  building  in  Ireland.  All  the  ex- 
amples we  lind,  ancient  and  modern,  the  walling  is 
Ibund  to  be  at  least  2  feet  6  in.  thick. 

The  arrangements  of  the  sittings  appear  highly 
satisfactory,  doing  away  with  that  most  objectionable 
tailing  abutting  against  the  columns,  always  found 
to  mar  the  general  effect,  allowing  the  parishioners 
to  take  their  places  in  the  house  of  God  irrespective 
of  worldly  grandeur.  Small  marble  columns  are  in- 
troduced in  the  windows  of  the  porch  stage  of  the 
tower,  and  also  in  the  windows  lighting  the  sanc- 
tuary. I  much  fear  the  use  of  Bath  stone  externally 
as  proposed  for  the  spire  is  a  dangerous  experiment, 
especially  in  a  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The 
design  of  an  inner  roof  groined  in  plaster  may  create 
surprise  as  coming  from  the  Messrs.  Pugin  &  Ashlin, 
but  after  all  it  may  be  found  to  assist  acoustic  ar- 
rangements. Perhaps  the  idea  of  the  architects  to 
protect  the  Bath  stone  from  the  corroding  influences 
of  our  humid  climate,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
process  followed  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament — in 
the  use  of  silica  brushed  over  the  external  surface, 
but  there  is  clearly  not  experience  enough  to  test  its 
utility.  There  is  a  startling  difference  in  the  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  church,  one  being  under  i.'2,0n0 
and  two  over  £3,000  each — an  intermediate  tender 
being  about  i'2,300.*  For  my  own  part  I  would  say 
i>3,000  is  very  near  the  mark ;  but  time,  that  decides 
most  things,  will  present  the  proof  in  the  brief  period 
of  two  vears. — J.  K. 

Wexford,  April,  1863. 

(It  should  liave  lieeti  noted  by  our  correspondent 
that  Mr.  Kicliard  Pierce  is  tlie  contractor  for  this 
work. — £d.) 


%m  Inielliciena. 

Sir  Charles  Dommle,  Bart.  v.  Sir  R.  Shaw. — 
This  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Excliequer  on 
motion  by  defendant  to  set  aside  some  of  the  repli- 
cations filed  by  plaintiff  to  defence.  The  application 
was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  replications  were 
calculated  to  prejudice  and  einbarress  the  fair  trial 
of  the  case.  The  action  has  been  brought  in  re- 
ference to  the  removal  of  the  defendant,  who  claims 
a  right  to  do  so,  under  lease  of  a  quantity  of  lime- 
stone and  gravel  from  the  river  Dodder,  near 
Templeogue,}County  of  Dublin.  The  case  of  the 
plaintiff  is,  that  amongst  othei  things  the  lease  re- 
serves to  him  the  stone  and  gravel  in  question.  The 
pleadings  were  of  a  very  extensive  and  difficult 
character,  and  the  court  felt  considerable  difficulty 
in  arranging  them  so  as  to  procure  a  proper  trial. 
It  was  finally  agreed  by  the  parties  that  the  sum- 
mons and  plaint  and  the  defences  should  be  amended 
in  a  way  to  directly  raise  the  question  of  the  de- 
fendant's right  not  alone  to  take  the  sand  and  gravel 
but  his  right  to  convert  them  to  his  own  use  and 
sell  them,  the  two  latter  branches  of  the  claim,  viz., 
the  right  to  co  ivert  to  his  own  use,  and  the  right 
to  sell,  being  especially  disputed  by  the  plain  iff. 
The  summons  and  plaint  were  accordingly  amended, 
jtnd  three  of  the  plaintiff's  replications  were  set 
aside.  The  costs  of  the  defendant  to  be  costs  in 
the  cause. 


The  town  commissioners  of  Gorey  have  decided 
on  erecting  a  number  of  public  lamps  in  the  town. 
These,  and  the  public  fountains  lately  erected,  will 
be  a  lasting  comfort  to  the  inhabitants. 

Sir  John  Benson,  C.E.,  has  been  appointed  arbi- 
trator on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  in  the  case  oi 
Daniel  Tighe  and  the  Corporation,  to  settle  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  under  the 
articles  of  agreement  to  arbitrator,  in  re  Dublin 
Corporation  Waterworks. 

The  claim  of  the  Messrs.  Bentley  for  compensation 
for  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  the  Dublin  Water- 
works has  been  amicably  arranged  for  £1,300,  the 
original  demand  having  been  £39,900. 

The  sum  of  £50,000  has  been  voted  by  the  House 
of  Commons  towards  the  completion  of  the  national 
memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  estimated 
cost  is  £100,000,  of  which  £60,000  has  been  raised 
by  private  subscriptions.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
memorial  should  be  after  the  form  of  an  Eleanor 
Cross,  and  be  erected  nearthe  site  of  the  Exhibition. 

•  This  statement  does  not  correspond  with  our  li£t  of  tenders 
herewith. 


Ventilation  on  a  new  principle  has  been  applied  by 
Mr.  Turner,  the  master  shipwright,  to  the  Caledonian, 
iron-clad,  building  at  Chatham.  A  powerful  force- 
pump  ts  to  expel  the  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  supply 
every  compai'tment  with  pure  air. 

A  parliamentary  paper,  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry 
Stracey,  gives  a  return  in  detail  of  £450,000  esti- 
mated for  commercial  harbours.  This  sum  is  to  he 
devoted  not  to  the  formation  of  harbours,  but  to  the 
erection  of  coast  batteries  at  or  near  commercial 
harbours.  Of  this  sum,  approaching  to  half  a  mil- 
lion, but  £47,000  is  to  be  expended  in  Ireland. 
Kingstown  is  to  have  £7,000;  Belfast,  £15,000; 
Galvvay,  £15,000;  and  the  Shannon,  £10,000.  No 
extensive  fortifications  could  be  erected  for  such 
inconsiderable  sums.  Holyhead  is  to  have  £25,000; 
the  Mersey,  £40,000  ;  the  Clyde,  £40,000  ;  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  £40,000 ;  and  the  H umber,  £70,000. 
Tlie  grants  to  English  harbours  are  supplemental 
— considerable  works  existing  at  present  in  each, 
but  in  the  Irish  harbours,  with  the  exception  of 
Kingstown,  no  works  exist  which  could  oppose  the 
assault  of  an  enemy  for  a  moment. 

The  large  piece  of  ground,  on  portion  of  which  the 
convent  and  schools,  at  Harrington-street,  for  the 
Christian  Brothers,  will  be  built,  is  situate  in  a  cen- 
tral and  favourable  position.  On  three  sides  it  has 
thoroughfares,  viz.,  on  the  east  side,  Synge-street,  on 
the  south  side,  by  that  portion  of  the  Circular-road 
called  Harrington-street,  and  on  the  west-side  Hey- 
tesbury-street.  At  the  latter  side  stands  the  wooden 
church  of  St.  Kevin,  which  will,  in  the  course  of 
some  time,  be  replaced  by  a  handsome  stone  struc- 
ture. The  new  schools  and  convent,  which  will  be 
at  once  proceeded  with,  will  cost  about  £3,600,  the 
expenditure  of  which  sum  in  the  present  season  will 
afford  a  large  amount  of  employment.  The  convent 
will  be  on  the  south-east  side,  and  will  contain  on 
the  basement  the  refectory  and  culinary  apartments. 
On  the  principal  floor  will  be  a  reception  room  and 
the  community  room.  On  the  drawing-room  floor 
will  be  a  chapel  and  library  ;  and  on  the  next  storey 
will  be  infirmary  accommodation.  This  storey  will 
correspond  in  height  with  the  upper  storey  of  the 
schools  building,  on  which  there  will  be  a  lofty  cor- 
ridor with  dormitories  at  each  side.  The  schools  will 
be  on  the  first  and  second  floor  of  the  second  building. 
There  will  be  four  school  apartments,  each  40  feet  by 
30,  which,  together  with  the  class  rooms,  will  be  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  about  800  children.  Mr. 
John  Bourke  is  the  architect.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  by  the  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  Cullen,  on 
the  28th  ult. 


Royal  Irish  Academy. — A  meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  27th  ult.,  the  president  occupied 
the  chair.  Dr.  Wilde  proceeded  to  describe  certain 
antiquities  presented  by  Lord  Farnham,  embracing 
objects  of  silvpr,  bronze,  iron,  stone,  and  jet,  a 
French  coin  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  also  a  very 
perfect  antique  bronze  leaf-shaped  sword,  found  in 
Kildallurn  bog.  He  also  presented  an  ancient  single 
piece  oaken  canoe  15  feet  long,  together  with  three 
paddles,  and  a  curious  a  itique  anchor  found  in  the 
evacuation  at  Toombar,  on  the  Lower  Ban,  in  1H48, 
and  presented  to  the  academy  by  the  Board  of 
Works.  Dr.  Wilde  drew  the  attention  of  the 
academy  to  another  presentation  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  the  stones  which  composed  the  entablature 
containing  the  inscription  and  effigies  on  thesouthern 
parapet  of  the  old  bridge  of  Athlone,  removed  in 
1843  by  the  Shannon  commissioners.  He  presented 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Armstrong  two  antique  earthen 
vessels  called  crachins,  found  at  Callernish,  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  from  Mons.  Le  Men  some  bronze 
Celts,  and  casts  of  Celts,  found  in  the  department 
of  Finistre.  He  also  presented  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Hanley,  of  Thurles,  an  Egyptian  idol,  found  in  a 
field  near  Nenagh,  county 'Tipperary,  and  remarked 
that  its  being  found  in  that  place  was  quite  acci- 
dental. The  thanks  of  the  academy  having  been 
accorded  to  the  donors,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hardinge  read 
a  paper  on  photographs  of  Down  survey  maps,  and 
a  second  paper  was  read  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  on 
"  Gauche  Curves  of  the  Third  Degree."  Both 
papers  were  referred  to  council  for  publication. 
Earl  Belmore  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
the  academy,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

"What  am  I  worth?" — A  few  months  ago, 
a  poor  working  mason,  a  foreigner,  and  a  French- 
man, a  stranger  in  London,  went  to  a  builder's  yard, 
in  that  city,  and  requested  work.  The  foreman  to 
whom  he  applied  hesitated  at  granting  his  request, 
but  the  foreigner  persevered.  "  If  I  am  not  worth 
sevenpence  an  hour,"  said  he,  "  give  me  sixpence  ; 
if  I  am  not  worth  sixpence,  give  me  fivepence  ;  if  I 
am  not  worth  fivepence,  give  me  wliat  you  think  I 
am  worth,  only  let  me  have  some  work."  He 
gained  his  point,  and  received  work,  at  first  at  a 


low  rate  of  pay,  but  proving  himself  to  be  a  good 
workman,  bis  wages  were  advanced,  and  he  is  now 
getting  on  very  well.  This  man  knew  what  he  was 
worth,  and  felt  sure  that  if  he  were  tried,  others 
would  soon  know  also.  He  was  willing  to  stoop  at 
first  that  h  <  might  rise  at  last.  His  example  ap- 
pears to  me  worthy  of  imitation,  and  that  we  may 
gain  something  by  asking  the  question,  "  What  anu 
I  worth  ?"  Perhaps  the  answer  may  not  be  so 
favourable  as  we  expected,  but  let  us  be  honest  and 
willing  to  work  for  what  we  are  worth.  False  ap- 
pearances never  answer  ;  if  we  try  to  pass  off  our- 
selves at  more  than  our  real  value,  we  shall  soon  be 
detected.  False  coin  will  not  long  pass  as  genuine, 
and  we  shall  soon  sink  to  our  true  level.  But  let 
us  not  be  discouraged,  even  if  we  are  not  worth  so 
much  as  we  thought  we  were — "  It  is  never  too 
late  to  mend."  Every  day  we  may  learn  something, 
no  matter  how  little  ;  and  as  "  many  a  little  makes 
a  mickle  "  we  may  soon  find  our  value  to  ourselves 
and  to  others  greatly  increased. — British  Worhman. 

Iodine  Manufactory  in  Galway. — The 
extensive  yard  and  premises  lately  taken  by 
the  company  for  carrying  out  the  manufacture  of 
this  useful  article  are  undergoing  vast  repairs.  Se- 
veral carpenters  and  masons  are  already  at  work 
there  building  new  sheds,  and  repairing  others  which 
were  already  on  the  premises,  but  lying  idle  for 
years,  as  several  other  large  and  convenient  stores 
are  at  the  present  time,  and  for  years  past,  for  the 
want  of  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  amongst  U8. 
There  is  not  in  Ireland  a  town  which  affords  a  finer 
field  to  a  capitalist  than  Galway,  with  its  vast  water 
power,  and  large  population,  anxious  and  willing  to 
work  for  moderate  wages.  Mr.  M'Ardle,  the  pa- 
tentee, is  here  himself  at  present  superintending 
the  works,  and  so  satisfactorily  are  things  progress- 
ing, that  he  expects  in  a  short  time  to  be  in  full 
working  order.  The  company  were  very  fortunate 
in  obtaining  so  favourable  a  place  for  the  factory. 
It  is  situated  just  on  the  verge  of  the  old  dock,  and 
boats  with  the  sea-weed  can  come  up  to  within  ten 
feet  of  the  works,  whicli  will  save  a  great  deal  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  expended  in  cartage. 
There  will  be  no  harbour  dues  paid,  as  they  will 
avoid  going  into  the  new  docks.  So  far,  the  com- 
pany have  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  place 
for  carrying  out  this  great  project.  The  coast 
around  will  supply  at  a  cheap  rate  an  inexhaustible 
quantity  of  the  raw  material.  This  enterprise,  at 
the  present  time,  will  confer  great  benefits  on  the 
poor  people  around  the  coast,  who  are  in  a  very  des- 
titute state,  worse  than  they  have  been  since '47  ; 
they  are  largely  in  debt  for  the  manure  which  went 
to  fertilize  their  ground  for  the  last  two  years  and 
for  the  meal  they  ate.  Heretofore  the  seaweed  col- 
lected by  the  people  around  the  coast  during  the 
summer  months  was  manufactured  into  kelp,  and 
they  had  to  wait  for  months  before  they  could  ob- 
tain the  price  of  their  labour.  That  will  not  be 
the  case  in  future ;  they  have  only  to  collect  the 
weed,  stow  it  in  their  boats,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  first  propitious  gale  that  will  waft  them  into 
Galway,  dispose  of  their  weed,  and  obtain  a  more 
remunerative  price  than  if  they  went  through  the 
tedious  process  of  manufacturing  it  into  kelp.  They 
can  also  buy  meal  for  ready  money,  and  not  be  pay- 
ing an  exorbitant  price  by  getting  it  on  credit.  A 
few  more  such  enterprises  in  Galway  would  relieve 
a  great  deal  of  the  destitution  which  at  present  un- 
happily prevails.  Mr.  M'Ardle  may  rest  assured 
he  will  receive  all  that  support  here  which  he  so 
well  deserves,  and  which  a  grateful  people  can  give, 
— Cor.  Irish  Times. 


TENDERS. 

For  building  a  new  Roman  Catholic  Gothic  Church  at  tha 
Lady's  Island,  Co.  Wexford  ;  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Aahlln 
Architects: — 

Redmond  £8,300 

Sinuett     ..  «   

O'Connor  pil20 

Pierce  (accepted)   2,088 


Notice  to  Pcelishkrs  and  Authors.  —Books  for  review  in 
the  Dublin  Buildek  should  bo  sent  direct  (and/ree;  to  tlw 
Editor's  residence,  2G,  Lower  (iARDiNEE-STREET. 

Communications  respecting  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  itc., 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Bou,deb, 
i2,  Mabbot-street.  All  others  to  the  Editor,  26,  Lowbb 
Gakdiner-stkeet. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lotoer  Gardiner-street, 

Dublin,  Architect,  has  been  appointed  Agent  for 
Ireland  for  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln's- Inn-fields,  London,  the  eminent  paten- 
tees and  manufacturers  of  revolving  shutters,  bras* 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  S^-c,  SfC.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  newest  patent,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  (all  gearing  being  dispensed 
with ),  may  be  seen,  and  price-books  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office.  Mr.  Lyons  also  holds  commis- 
sions for  supply  of  Caen,  Glasgow,  Bath,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  Welsh  building  stones. 
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RAILWAYS  VERSUS  ART. 
'HAT  matter  to  us— a.  noble  committee  of 
"  my  lords  "  honourable  house — the 
boasted  beauty  of  your  Dublin  architec- 
ture, or  the  symmetry  of  your  Dublin  streets  !  Down 
with  your  public  buildings — churches,  chapels,  all 
alike  —  "  at  one  fell  swoop  ;"  bridge  over  your 
thoroughfares,  at  what  level  and  as  we  please  ;  de- 
molish whole  blocks  of  dwellings ;  cut  up  your  river 
and  do  aught  else  which  seemeth  to  our  enlightened 
minds  most  fit,  that  "the  iron  horse  may  be  secured 
a  passage  way  to  a  central  station  ! 

Sheer  twaddle  say  "my  lords"  Llanover,  Bristol, 
Saltoun,  Blantyre,  and  Northwick,  are  the  remons- 
trances of  our  noble  brethren  Clanricarde,  Gort,  &c., 
of  such  individuals  as  a  lord  mayor,  a  Guinness,  a 
Halliday,  a  Codd,  a  Martin,  a  Hemans,  a  Neville, 
against  this  most  utilitarian  project,  which  hath  for 
its  object  the  centralization  of  the  great  arteries  of 
railway  traffic  in  Ireland  into  one  metropolitan  focus. 

Actuated  by  such  sentiments,  the  lord's  committee, 
to  whom  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  metro- 
politan railway  was  entrusted,  have  practically  passed 
the  bill ;  and  whatever  doubt  we  entertained  of  the 
likelihood — if  even  it  should  go  through  that  ordeal 
successfully — of  becoming  at  any  time  un  fait  accompli, 
has  been  quite  dispelled  by  the  character  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  most  of  the 
witnesses  put  forward  by  the  promoters.  There  can 
now  be  hardly  a  doubt  upon  any  reasonable  minds 
but  that  directly  or  indirectly  the  all  centralizing 
government  have  favoured  this  scheme,  to  ensure  in- 
creased facilities  for  military  transports  to  and  fro  the 
various  towns  of  Ireland.  The  same  hands  that 
niggardly  dole  out  paltry  allowances  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  public  buildings,  and  which  penned  a 
flat  refusal  to  grant  us  a  small  portion  of  our  own 
money  out  of  the  overloaded  imperial  exchequer  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  bridge,  obstruction  to  a  great  and 
greatly  growing  traffic,  have  placed  their  fiat  on  this 
most  diabolical  design  to  denude,  under  spacious  pre- 
tences, our  city  of  its  fairest  features. 

To  those  who  conducted  this  well  organized — ljut 
unhappily  unsuccessful — opposition,  the  utmost  credit 
is  due  for  their  firmness  and  ability,  but  against  such 
a  formidable  array  of  influential  witnesses  as  was 
brought  into  the  committee-room,  all  effort  was 
doomed  to  be  unavailing. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  a  junction 
of  the  several  railways  branching  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  having  a  common  central  station  therefor, 
would  be  a  convenience.  To  this  we  most  willingly 
give  adhesion  ;  but  with  the  qualification,  however, 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  effect  it,  after  the  lines 
proposed  to  be  joined  have  been  fully  formed,  and 
vast  sums  of  shareholders'  money  expended  on  im- 
portant and  handsome  termini.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
tance between  each  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  the 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  consummating  such 
a  project  now  would  be  much  more  than  amply  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  injuries  to  tlie  appearance  of  the 
city  sure  to  be  inflicted  by  the  ve7-i/  best  scheme  that 
could  be  contrived. 

Railways,  like  every  other  species  of  structure, 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  two  ends  of  utilii?/  and  art, 
if  plans  be  well  conceived,  and  in  proper  time;  but 
afterclaps  are  at  all  times  almost  unexceptionably 
pernicious. 

There  seems  to  be  even  still  a  slight  glimmering  of 
hope  that  some  of  the  objectionable  features  may  be 
modified  before  the  company  proceed  to  execution  ; 
but  we  place  very  little  reliance  on  it,  unless  consi- 
derations of  cost  may  prevail,  and  we  doubt  if  it 
■would  be  within  the  range  of  possibility  to  construct 
a  more  inexpensive  line  than  the  one  proposed ;  for, 
though  a  more  circuitous  route  would,  doubtless,  save 
cost  of  purchasing  up  much  valuable  property,  cen- 


trally situated,  its  additional  length  would  be  more 
than  equivalent  as  regards  expenditure. 

For  what  other  new  device  will  gentlemen  of 
"enterprise"  next  cudgel  their  brains? — the  more 
utilitarian  the  better;  but  let  there  be,  at  least,  some 
regard  for  art  considerations. 


NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  SNEEM, 
COUNTY  KERRY. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  has 
munificently  undertaken  the  erection  of  the  above 
church  to  be  completely  finished  at  his  lordship's  sole 
cost.  To  this  he  has  added  his  well-known  taste  and 
judgment  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  by  the  selection 
of  the  design  which  has  been  finally  decided  upon.  It 
is  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Harwicke,  of  London  (also  the  archi- 
tect of  the  R.  C.  Cathedral  of  St.  John's,  at 
Limerick),  and  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  with 
Mr.  D.  W.  Murphy,  of  Bantry,  for  its  erection  as  well 
as  for  extensive  additions  and  alterations  to  his  lord- 
ship's marine  residence  at  Garinish  Island,  near 
Sneem.  The  style  of  the  cliurch  is  quite  different 
from  that  now  so  usuallj'  adopted  for  ecclesiastical 
structures,  being  of  an  Italian  character  with  low- 
pitched  roof  and  appropriate  details.  It  is  stated  to 
be  quite  as  effective  as  the  Gothic,  without  the  same 
amount  of  expensive  ornamentation,  and  is  a  style  re- 
markably well  adapted  for  country  churches.  The 
windows  are  narrow  lights  with  semicircular  heads, 
and  those  in  upper  part  of  gables,  which  are  round, 
are  pierced  witli  circular  tracery.  The  most  striking 
part  of  the  elevation  is  the  tower — a  square  one,  65 
feet  high,  with  low-pitched  cut-stone  covering,  and 
surmounted  by  a  stone  cross.  It  is  devoid  of  the 
heavy  ugliness  so  common  in  towers  of  this  class, 
being  relieved  by  arched  openings  with  cut-stone 
dressings,  where  the  bell  is  to  be  placed,  and  having 
a  suitable  cornice,  dentil  course,  &c.  The  plan  is 
cruciform,  comprising  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  sac- 
risty, side  porches,  &c.  The  length  of  nave  and 
chancel  is  100  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  a  section 
through  transept  is  74  feet.  The  chancel,  nave,  and 
transepts,  are  of  equal  brea  Uh,  being  each  30  feet  in 
the  clear.  A  pair  of  arches  at  each  side,  resting  on 
circular  stone  columns,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases, 
separate  nave  from  transepts.  The  roof  is  to  be  of 
open  timber  work,  stained  and  varnished.  There  will 
be  two  handsome  cut-stone  altars.  All  the  quoins, 
eave  courses,  barges,  window  and  other  dressings,  &c., 
are  to  be  of  cut  stone,  and  the  work  is  to  be  finished 
within  fifteen  months. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  Great  Flower  Show  is  invariably  a  red-letter  day 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Apart  from  the  magnificent 
collections  of  flowers,  brought  into  competition  from 
all  parts  on  these  occasions,  the  beauty  of  the  Palace 
and  its  convenientarrangoments  for  .seeing  the  flowers, 
and  equally  important  —  for  visitors  seeing  one 
another,  renders  it  always  a  day  of  great  attraction 
to  the  fashionable  world.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  it  is  without  question  that  the  coup  d'wil  of 
the  Great  Transept,  as  seen  from  the  Handel  Or- 
chestra, is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  which  can  be 
witnessed.  The  beautiful  condition  of  the  extensive 
grounds  of  the  Palace,  and  the  display  of  fountains, 
are  also  important  features  of  interest. 

This  year's  Show  will  be  held  on  Saturday  next, 
the  23rd  inst.  From  the  unusual  forwardness  of  the 
season  the  Show  this  year  promises  to  be  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  particularly  as  regards  the  azaleas  and 
other  large  and  magnificent  flowering  plants,  which 
the  principal  growers  state  are  unusually  fine  this 
year.  So  much  is  this  already  acknowledged,  that  at 
the  Botanic  Exhibitian  last  Wednesday,  the  coming 
Crystal  Palace  Show  on  Saturday  next  was  spoken 
of  as  "  the  great  azalea  Show." 


sidents  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  the  council  and 
otficers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  appointed. 

In  the  course  of  h's  annual  address,  Mr.  Weight- 
man  referred  to  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
the  town  during  the  session  of  the  society  ;  also  to 
the  competitive  designs  for  the  new  Exchange- 
buildings  being  a  meritorious  order ;  and  that  they 
will  be  exhibited  shortly  in  the  old  Sessions-house. 
He  added  that  the  most  costly  works  in  progress  at 
the  present  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool 
are  the  engineering  constructions  on  the  Birkenhead 
side. 

"  Though  we  have  reason  for  some  degree  of  gratu- 
tion,"  said  the  president,  "  there  is  abundant  room 
for  improvement  in  such  towns  as  Ashton,  Blackburn, 
and  Oldham,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  the  manufactur- 
ing centres,  in  the  execution  of  works  of  public 
utility,  co-existent  with  a  sad  lack  of  occupation  for 
their  inhabitants." 

On  the  motion  of  IMr.  Picton,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Kilpin,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously 
voted  to  the  president,  and  a  similar  compliment 
having  been  paid  to  the  council  and  ofiicers  for  their 
services,  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  excursion  this  year  should 
be  to  Chester  and  Eaton  Hall. 


DR.  DENHAM'S  CHURCH,  LONDONDERRY. 

In  a  limited  competition  of  architects,  the  plans  of 
Messrs,  Boyd  and  Batt,  of  Belfast  and  London- 
derry, for  remodelling  this  church,  have  been  ap- 
proved of,  and  are  to  be  carried  out  under  their 
directions. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
On  the  6th  instant  the  concluding  meeting  of  the 
fifteenth  session  of  this  Society  was  held ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Weightman,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

From  the  report  of  the  council  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  the  members  now  on  the  books  of  the  so- 
ciety is  157,  ten  having  been  elected  during  the  year. 
The  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  has 
not  been  quite  so  numerous  as  in  some  previous  ses- 
sions. In  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
students  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  in  the  last 
session  and  recess,  the  council  have  not  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  offer  any  prize  for  competition  this  session. 
The  treasurer's  statement  showed  a  balance  of  15s.  7d. 
to  be  due  to  him,  and  the  council  urged  upon  the 
members  the  prompt  payment  of  subscriptions. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Weightman  was  unanimously  elected 
president;  and  Mr.  Kilpin  and  Mr.  Boult,  vice-pre- 


Letters  Patent,  which  have  passed  the  Great  Seal 
since  the  17th  April,  1863.  Byrne  and  Lam- 
bert, Agents;  Olfice  for  Patents,  4,  Lower  Ormond- 
quay,  Dublin. 

William  A.  Turner,  for  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
measuring  clotlis  and  otiier  fabrics,  parts  of  which  are  also 
applicable  to  indicating  distances  travelled  by  vehicles." 

Horace  L.  Emery,  for  "  Improvements  in  propelling  machi- 
nery actuated  by  the  application  of  animal  power." 

Charles  George  Clarke,  Jan.,  for  "  Improvements  in  garden 
shears." 

Cooper  Tress,  for  "  Improvements  in  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  and 
other  coverings  for  the  head." 

James  Easton,  Jan.,  for  "  Improved  machinery  for  sawing 
wood." 

Harry  Ree,  for  "Improvements  in  apparatus  for  exercising 
the  human  body." 

George  Luke  and  William  Luke,  for  '■  An  improved  stirrup." 

Edward  D.Johnson,  for  "  Improvements  in  pocket  watches." 

Thomas  Pilgrim,  for  "  Improvements  in  locks,  bolts,  latches, 
and  otiier  fastenings." 

Paul  Emile  Placet,  for  "  An  improved  process  of  engraving." 

William  Clark,  for  "Improvements  in  castors,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  same." 

Henry  J.  Ferdinand  Marmct,  for  ".Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  lamps." 

Frank  Ensdoi-ff  Wnlker,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  hvcech-loading  firearms. " 

Edmund  Small  Cathels,  for  "Improvements  in  apparatus 
used  in  the  m  umfacture  of  gas." 

Willimn  Clark,  for  "  An  improved  apparatus  applicable  as  a 
pump,  water-meter,  hydraulic-meter,  or  a  steam-engine." 

A  copy  of  the  specification  of  any  patent,  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  can  be  had  at  the  office  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings. 


Self  Conthoi.. — A  merchant  in  London  had  a 
dispute  with  a  Quaker  respecting  settlement  of  an 
account.  The  merchant  was  determined  to  bring  the 
account  into  court,  a  proceeding  which  the  Quaker 
earnestly  deprecated,  using  every  argument  in  his 
povver  to  convince  the  meixhant  of  his  error ;  but  the 
latter  was  inflexible.  Desirous  to  make  a  last  effort, 
the  Quaker  called  at  the  house  one  morning,  and  in- 
quired of  the  servant  if  his  master  was  at  home.  The 
merchant  hearing  the  inquiry,  and  knowing  the  voice, 
called  out  from  the  top  of  stairs,  "  Tell  that  rascal  I 
am  not  at  home."  The  Quaker,  looking  up  at  him, 
calmly  said,  "  Well,  friend,  God  put  thee  in  a  better 
mind."  The  merchant,  struck  afterwards  with  the 
meekness  of  the  reply,  and  having  more  deliberately 
investigated  the  matter,  became  convinced  that  the 
Quaker  was  right,  and  that  he  was  wrong.  He  re- 
quested to  see  him,  and  after  acknowledging  his  error 
he  said,  "  I  have  one  question  to  ask  you— How  were 
you  able  with  such  patience,  on  various  occasious,  to 
bear  my  abuse ? "  "Friend,"  replied  the  Quaker,  I 
will  tell  thee.  I  was  naturally  as  hot  and  as  violent 
as  thou  art.  I  knew  that  to  indulge  this  temper  was 
sinful,  and  I  found  it  was  imprudent.  I  observed  that 
men  in  a  passion  always  spoke  aloud  ;  and  that  if  1 
could  control  my  voice,  I  should  repress  my  passion. 
I  have,  therefore,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  let  my  voice 
rise  above  a  certain  key  ;  and,  by  the  careful  observ- 
ance of  this  rule,  I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  en- 
tirely mastered  my  natural  temper."  'I'he  Quaker 
reasoned  philosophically,  and  the  merchant,  as  every- 
one else  may  do,  benefited  by  his  example. — British 
Workman. 
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THE  MARKET  VALUE  OF  AN  ARCHITECT.* 

In  these  revolutionary  days — when  the  jreat  pur- 
pose of  a  man's  life  seems  to  be,  if  not  always  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  certainly 
to  leave  it  upside  down — whilst  the  map  of  tlie 
earth  is  changinsr,  the  tnap  of  history  chansjin?,  the 
map  of  society  changing,  the  map  of  science  cliang- 
ing,  day  by  day,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  see 
changing  with  the  rest  the  not  unimportant  map  of 
that  division  of  labour  by  which  human  ener;;y 
conducts  its  material  and  intellectual  operations. 
Old  agencies  become  effete;  new  tal<e  tlieir  places. 
Vocations  which  were  important  yesterday,  were 
superfluous  to-day.  Our  old  men,  like  our  old 
muskets,  are  behind  the  aae. 

Now,  amongst  other  honourable  callings  in  art 
and  science  which  have  e.'sisted  time  out  of  mind, 
one  of  the  most  ancient —in  fact,  we  can  follow  its 
history  by  infallible  records  for  three  tbou-*:ind 
years — is  the  vocation  of  an  architect.  And  tliis 
vocation,  I  may  fairly  affirm,  lias,  all  through 
these  thirty  centuries,  receiveil  from  pul)iic  opinion 
respectful  recognition — at  least  in  the  sreat  centres 
of  intelligence  for  the  time  being.  But  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  this  metropolis  of  London,  it 
really  seems  as  if  the  proposition  were  being  ad- 
vanced that  this  recognition  is  a  mistake —that 
this  architect,  in  a  word,  is  a  myth. 

There  are  some  who  have  put  the  matter  in  the 
form  of  a  puzzle,  desiring  to  know  whether  any  one 
can  inform  them  what  an  architect  is.  No  one  can, 
of  course.  Gentlemen  of  learning  in  that  way,  who 
consider  themselves  behind  the  scenes,  applaud  the 
cleverness  of  the  hit.  They  have  heard  of  the 
name,  iti-  true.  They  have  a  vague  idea  of  large 
pretentions  attached  to  the  name.  They  have 
heard  a  good  deal  lately  of  one  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
an  architect.  With  regard  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
also  in  the  city,  they  have  heard  of  one  Sir  C. 
Wren,  an  architect,  whose  fame  is  supposed  to  be 
an  honour  to  his  country.  They  have  travelled  all 
over  the  world,  one  or  another  of  them,  and  have 
looked  at  all  the  lions  of  the  world.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  these  lions  are  certainly  architectural 
lions — objects  of  much  pride  to  the  people,  subjects 
of  books,  pictures,  medals,  histories,  poems,  re- 
searches iiuiumerable  ;  mighty  and  venerable  works 
of  marvellous  human  skill — by  the  Nile,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  Ilissui,  by  the  Tiber,  by  a  hundred 
such  old  rivers  to  whose  silent  flow  these  works  of 
the  architect  seem  to  give  a  voice,  recalling  the 
memories  of  ages  otherwise  lost.  No  doubt,  all 
this  is  so;  but  yet,  when  the  question  is  put  in  its 
jilain,  prosaic  simplicity,  Wliat  is  an  architect? 
gentlemen  of  education  really  cannot  readily  tell. 
There  are  even  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  have  suggested  the  answer,  in  a  vague  and 
pleasant  way,  that  an  architect  is  a  nuisance,  re- 
minding one  of  the  time  when  a  similar  puzzle  was 
proposed,  "  What  is  a  pound  ?"  There  was  the 
same  quandary  then.  Some  gentlemen  had  vague 
ideas  about  twenty  shillings,  but  further  than  that 
the  puzzle  has  never  been  unravelled  to  this  day. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  Tliere  exists  a 
certain  artistic  society  of  well-known  name,  pro 
fessing  to  exercise  great  influence  in  architecture — 
indeed,  dealing  with  church  architecture  largely, 
and  that  not  only  religiously,  but  technically  and 
practically  too.  Its  criticism  is  furnished  by  gentle- 
men of  whom  probably  not  three  could  make  a 
passable  drawing  of  the  back  leg  of  a  chair  ;  and 
yet  before  these  empirics  prominent  architects 
liuinbly  present  their  designs  for  judgment,  thank- 
fully accept  faint  praise,  submissively  endure  dog- 
matical, almost  discourteous,  rebuke. 

Once  more,  when  the  Great  Exhibition  building 
of  last  year  had  to  be  planned,  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, peremptorily  rejecting  the  suggestion  of 
having  an  architect,  employed  a  sapper  and  miner. 
The  Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  none  the  less,  was  the 
work  of  a  gentleman's  gardener. 

Now,  "  the  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will 
bring."  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  an  architect? 
Not  miich,oiie  might  feel  inclined  to  say;  in  point 
of  fact,  at  the  present  day,  nothinif  apparently — 
nothing,  at  least,  but  romance — nothing  worth  pay- 
ing for  in  the  eyes  of  Parliamentary  critics,  royal 
comuiisiions,  ecclesiological  societies;  and,  so  far 
as  these  dignified  authorities  are  exponents  of  a;ene- 
ral  opinion,  nothing  worth  paying  for  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sovereign  public.  But  hold  ;  if  it  comes  to 
a  question  ot  what  is  wortli  [jayins^  for,  a  question 
of  market  value,  whether  of  broadcloth  or  brains, 
the  public  of  this  country  are  given  to  judging  by 
their  own  instincts  altogether  independently  of 
dignified  authorities.  Walk  through  the  City  of 
London,  therefore,  through  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  many  another  busy  hive  of  industry, 
and  take  the  effectual  suffrage  of  the  every-day 
works  of  every-day  streets — the  property  of  men 
with  whom  market  value  is  everything,  and  romance 

•  First  Lecture  at  the  Architectural  E.xhibition,  delivered 
by  Professor  KeiT. 


nothincr :  do  tbe«e  employ  sappers  and  miners  and 
Ejentleman's  gardeners  ?  If  the  House  of  Commons 
find  it  so  hard  to  tell  the  market  value  of  an  archi- 
tect, suppose  they  consult  some  shopkeeper  in 
Clieapside  ?  Perhaps  he  may  he  able  to  solve  their 
other  puzzle  too,  and  tell  them  what  is  a  pound. 

The  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  bring.  I 
propose  to  embrace  this  proposition,  as  you  see,  in 
its  hardest  and  most  prosaic  sense.  What  is  the 
market  valut  of  our  profession  ?  I  propose  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  hardest  and  most  prosaic 
m  inner, — by  weighing  the  practitioner  against  cash. 
Rely  upon  it,  John  Bull's  purse  is  not  opened,  as  it 
is  to  us,  to  those  who  do  him  no  service. 

It  is  possible  to  ask — and  it  would  only  depend 
upon  a  peculiar  kind  of  moral  couraje  how  long  one 
might  persist  in  afTectin?  not  to  know — What  is  a 
lawt/er  ?  There  is  a  certain  grim  pleasantry,  how- 
ever, which  goes  for  an  answer — it  is  perfectly  in- 
telli;;il)le — He  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for 
his  client.  Even  affectation  must  ultimately  yield 
to  the  strength  of  this  simple  reasoning;,  if  the 
querist  has  any  experience  of  business  at  all.  Now, 
he  who  is  his  own  architect,  what  sort  of  person  has 
he  for  liis  client?  Perhaps  statistics  mi^ht  furnish 
an  answer  here  no  less  conclusive  than  the  former. 

What  is  a  soldier,  by  the  bye,  in  these  days  of 
Garibaldini  and  Polish  scytheraen?  What  might 
he  the  answer  of  the  wits  of  Westminister  ami 
South  Kensington  I  cannot  presume  to  say  ;  but  a 
plain  man  of  business  miirht  venture  to  suggest 
that  he  is  still  an  expert,  trained  to  do  with  every 
advantage  that  which  your  Garibaldini  and  scythe- 
men,  for  want  of  training,  can  only  accomplish 
under  much  disadvantage.  .\nd  in  these  days  of 
capitalist  builders,  ecclesiological  amateurs,  sappers 
and  miners,  and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  what,  in 
like  manner,  is  an  architect?  A  trained  expert, 
none  the  less,  who,  by  reason  of  his  training,  and 
in  exact  degree  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
training,  performs  with  facility  and  honour  a  difficult 
and  delicate  intellectual  task  which  the  Ciaribahlini 
and  scytheman  of  the  arts,  for  want  of  traininar, 
only  bring  dishonour  on  their  age  by  pretending  to 
attempt ;  dishonour  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
put  them  forward  ;  whose  want  of  knowledge  is  on 
a  par  with  their  own  want  of  skill ;  for,  after  all, 
who  amouffst  the  verj'  men  who  cannot  tell  what  is 
an  architect  will  have  the  hardihood  to  suggest  the 
creation  of  one  worthy  the  name  out  of  a  sapper 
and  miner  or  a  gentleman's  gardener  ? 

I  do  not  forget  that,  in  former  lectures  in  this 
very  place,  I  have  traced  the  history  of  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  architects  of  all  time,  with  whom 
architecture  was  not  apparently  the  subject  of 
youthful  study.  Michael  Anselo  was  a  sculptor. 
Wren  was  a  mechanician.  It  is  true,  therefore, 
the  argument  has  run,  why  not  make  another  Wren 
out  of"  a  clever  young  officer  of  EuLjineers,"  another 
Buonarotti  out  of  a  distinguished  horticulturist  ? 
Well,  little  Sir  Christopher  was  a  eentle.nan,  and 
member  for  Windsor;  we  can  fancy  him  speaking 
very  civilly  to  the  sapper  and  miner;  but,  in  tlie 
name  of  all  rugcted  memories!  what  would  lie  say 
to  the  gentleman's  gardener  who  struck  at  the  Pope 
with  a  scaffold  board  ?  Again,  the  argument  runs 
on,  in  the  middle  ages  the  architects  of  marvellous 
works  were  untrained  priests;  why  not,  therefore, 
out  of  a  clergyman  at  large  make  a  useful  juris- 
consult of  the  Ecclesiological  Society?  The  in- 
ference here,  I  reply,  is  even  moie  lioUow  than  the 
former.  Were  the  priest-architects  of  the  middle 
aires  untrained?  Certainly  not:  the  clerical  ex- 
perts of  that  time,  in  all  departments  alike,  were 
doubtless  not  only  carefully  tauirht,  but  carefully 
selected  both  before  and  after.  Nor  was  Wren  un- 
trained, after  the  manner  of  his  time  ;  it  is  un- 
questionable that  he  had  studied  anxiously  for 
years.  As  for  the  magnificent  intellect  of  Michael 
Angelo,  if  there  be  anything  that  we  can  suppose 
impossible  with  it  for  lack  of  training,  it  would  be 
architectural  design  ;  and  more,  if  there  be  anything 
in  which  even  training  proved  inadequate  to  consti- 
tute him  so  much  a  wonder  of  the  world  as  in  all 
else,  critics  agree  that  it  is  in  this  art  alone  that  he 
is  scarce  himself. 

An  architect,  then,  is  a  public  |>ractitioner  who, 
by  means  of  a  certain  training  which  is  peculiar  to 
him  (based  of  course  upon  a  certain  aptitude  which 
is  not  every  one's  gift),  is  qualilieil  to  administer 
building  operations  with  peculiar  skill.  And  the 
value  of  such  a  public  servant  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
two  facts  at  the  outset,  which  are  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  First,  it  is  the  fact  that  within  the  last 
fifty  years  the  members  of  the  profession,  at  first  in 
London  and  the  great  towns,  but  latterly  throughout 
the  country  at  large,  have  been  steadily  increasing  ; 
and  this  in  an  advancing  ratio,  which  at  the  present 
moment  is  almost  incredible.  This  is  proof  which 
statisticians  would  pronounce  indisputable  that  the 
English  public,  appreciating  very  highly  the  cha- 
racter of  the  supply,  are  thus  induced  in  a  corres- 
ponding djgree  to  augment  the  demand.  Secondly, 
it  is  the  fact  that  while  the  profession  of  architects 


have  been  so  vastly  iTicreasing  in  numbers,  the 
position  of  its  numbers  socially,  educationally,  and 
pecuniarily,  has  not  only  confiinied  satisfactory,  but 
has  materially  advanced.  This  is  good  evidence, 
again,  that  on  the  whole  the  public  pay  the  archi- 
tect well  ;  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  the 
public  at  this  moment  are  perfectly  prepared  to  pay 
him  better.  We  are,  therefore,  already  entitled  to 
affirm  that  the  market  value  of  the  architect  is  a 
matter  upon  which  there  need  be  no  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement ;  if  we  have  detractors,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  English  public  at  large. 

In  proceeiling  now  to  examine  more  in  detail  the 
functions  of  the  architect  as  a  public  servant,  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  in  every-day  practice  he  fre- 
quently diverges  into  business  which  is  not  strictly 
architectural  ;  it  being  always  the  rule  that,  as 
every  vocation  is  conterminous  with,  or,  as  we  say, 
abuts  upon  a  variety  of  other  vocations  which  may 
be  said  to  surround  it,  there  are,  in  every  direction, 
recognized  combinations  of  vocation  effected  upon 
border  ground.  And  tlius  there  constantly  come 
before  certain  classes  of  architects,  a  mass  of  ques- 
tions of  survey,  valuation,  purchase  and  sale,  legal 
and  other  controversies  of  many  kinds,  in  which, 
as  adviser,  negociator,  skilled  witness,  advocate,  or 
arbitrator,  the  experienced  architect  is  able  to  ren- 
der to  the  public  such  service  as  no  one  else  could 
pretend  to  offer  That  it  is  most  useful  work  we 
must  nevttr  forget;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  hand- 
somely paid  for,  is  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  an  im- 
portant element  in  tiie  pecuniary  success  of  the 
profession  ;  but  nevertheless  we  need  not  shrink 
from  surrendering  this  ground  in  our  present  in- 
quiry, so  as  to  confine  our  attention  to  what  may 
be  called  the  more  peculiar  and  exclusive  province 
of  the  traditional  architect — in  other  words,  divest 
the  question  of  all  this  useful,  profitable,  but  not 
purely  architectural  skill,  and  there  remain  these 
three  great  departments  of  our  craft  pure  and  simple, 
each  one  essential  to  the  character  of  a  perfect 
architect,  and  each  one  bearing  a  market  value, 
namely  :  — 

Building  contrivance,  or  the  contrivance  of 
plan  ; 

Building  science,  or  the  science  of  construction  ; 
Building  art,  or  the  fine-art  architecture. 
The  master  architect  is  master  of  all  these,  and 
he  alone  is  master  of  them  all.     I  will  go  even 
forth  .^r,  an  1  assert  that  he  alone  is  master  of  any 
of  them,  as  mastery  should  be. 

The  raw  material  for  all  this  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual endeavour  is  the  builder.  He  supplies  the 
bricks  and  mortar,  the  timber  and  deals, the  journey- 
man and  the  labourer,  the  trowel  and  the  hammer. 
Occasionally  he  is  bold  enough  to  profess  to  supply 
the  architecture  too  ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  an 
ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory  ;  he 
has  had  great  experience,  from  the  bench  upwards, 
and  could  take  off  his  coat  and  turn  to  at  his  trade 
yet,  if  occasion  required  ;  he  keeps  his  own  draughts- 
man, perhaps,  and  can  turn  out  a  drawing  as  well 
as  any  architect  in  London  ;  and  soon.  Tiiis  gentle- 
man is  the  raw  material.  Give  him  an  architect 
and  he  owns  it  frankly  — "  I  always  prefer  to  work 
un  ler  an  architect,  if  it's  only  a  £5  job  ;  because 
then  I  know  its  right ;  I  have  no  trouble  and  no 
responsibility."  "  The  only  thing  that  puzzles  me," 
he  will  say  confidentially  to  the  architect,  "  is 
this — how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  you  can  do  so 
much  work  for  so  little  pay;  what's  6  per  cent.?" 
He  may  go  on  to  hint  that  the  five  ought  to  be 
made  up  to  ten;  but  the  market  value  of  an  archi- 
tect depen  ls  upon  the  stolidity  with  which  he 
listens  to  this  suggestion  without  having  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  it  means. 

Look,  now,  at  what  I  call  building  contrivance  — 
I  mean  the  skilful  adjustment  of  everything  to  the 
end  of  convenience  in  respect  of  the  arrangements 
of  plan,  the  choice  of  appliances,  and  the  ordinary 
c  instruction.  We  may  safely  say  that  if  the  archi- 
tect be  not  able  to  profit  his  client  in  this  matter 
alone  to  the  full  extent  of  his  commission,  he  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name.  I  might  even  assert  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  diffe  ence  of  palpable  value  between,  for 
instance,  a  Westend  dwelling-house  carefully  com- 
pacted by  an  experienced  architect,  and  the  equiva- 
lent pitchforked  together  by  any  one  of  a  hundred 
builders  who  would  cheerfully  dispense  with  all 
professional  aid,  is,  in  respect  of  mere  contrivance, 
not  simply  5  per  cent.,  but  five  times  5,  and  without 
the  necessity  for  a  single!  shilling  of  additional  out- 
lay on  this  account. 

But,  in  order  that  the  architect  may  really  be  of 
service  to  the  public  in  this  important  respect,  it  is 
obviously  essential  that  he  should  study  with  at- 
tention the  subject  of  plan.  Nothing  can  be  a  more 
fatal  error  as  regards  the  value  of  the  architect  than 
a  notion  which  pervades  the  mind  of  many  of  our 
students,  to  the  effect  that  artistic  design  is  the 
one  thing  needful.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  an  Englishman  is  very  easily  overdosed  with 
this  artistic  design.  In  dwelling-houses,  for  ex- 
ample, English  gentlemen,  not  of  the  Hebrew  per- 
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suasion,  will  be  found  to  refuse  anything  beyond  a 
very  modest  minimum  of  it.  Tlie  dislike  of  obtru- 
siveness  is,  in  fact,  so  decided  amongst  our  better 
classes  that  it  frequently  leads  to  an  archaic  poverty 
of  design  much  to  be  deplored.  But  convenience 
of  disposition  is  quite  another  tiling.  In  this  there 
is  no  limit  whatever  to  the  exercise  of  skill :  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  this  kind  of  architec- 
tural merit  is  held  may,  without  hesitation,  be  in- 
stanced by  an  allusion  to  certain  gentlemen  well 
known,  who  have  built  up  thus,  with  little  pre- 
tension, if  any,  to  either  science  or  art,  a  repu- 
tation which  secures,  without  an  effort,  the  most 
liberal  returns  in  the  profes.sion.  In  a  word,  the 
high  market  value  of  such  practitioners  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  illustrations  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  item  of  building  contrivance  is  practically 
appreciated  by  the  public.  As  another  notable 
instance,  there  are  not  wanting  cases  in  ecclesias- 
tical practice  in  which  a  valuable  connection  is 
kept  up  on  the  strength  of  similar  merits  of  plan, — 
where  not  only  an  unpretentious,  but  even  an  abso- 
lete  manner,  is  accepted,  in  respect  of  style,  for 
the  sake  of  sound  experienced  common  sense  in 
general  contrivance. 

Take,  now,  the  second  department  of  the  archi- 
tect's province — namely,  building  science,  or  con- 
struction. It  is  in  respect  of  this  that  the  clever 
young  officer  of  Engineers  and  the  gentleman  ex- 
perienced in  greenehouses  were  put  over  the  heads 
of  the  entire  architectural  profession.  It  is  in  re- 
spect of  this  that  the  Civil  Engineers  as  a  body 
are  supposed  to  affect  contempt  for  the  architects 
as  a  body,  although  I  question,  for  my  own  part, 
whether  they  really  do.  It  is  in  respect  of  this 
that  the  late  Prince  Consort  pursued  that  course 
which,  I  fear,  will  render  his  memory  somewhat 
less  popular  with  architects  than  otherwise  it  would 
be.  When  anything  novel  is  required,  he  said,  the 
architect  hesitates  and  interposes  objections,  whilst 
the  engineer  simply  proceeds  to  accomplish  the  end. 
In  a  word,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  particular  at- 
tention is  at  the  present  moment  demanded  to  the 
study  of  scientific  construction,  as  tlie  best  means 
by  which  the  architect  can  recover  any  prestige 
which  of  late  years  he  may  think  he  has  lost. 

However,  1  have  none  the  less  emphatically  to 
point  out  the  fact  that,  if  for  a  time  the  architect 
lags  behind  the  pace  of  other  professors  of  science, 
it  is  only  in  respect  of  such  questions  as  apply  to 
magnitude  of  scale  and  novelty  of  principle.  In 
his  ordinary  beaten  track,  he  is  still  unrivall  -d. 
Neither  the  practical  builder  with  his  empirical 
instinct,  nor  the  engineer  with  his  mathematical 
elaboration,  can  either  dispossess  the  well-trained 
architect  of  his  common  constructive  ground,  or 
even  aid  him  where  he  may  be  at  a  loss. 

It  may  be  again  affirmed,  in  the  formula  already 
adopted,  that  if  the  architect  does  not  benefit  his 
client  pecuniarily  in  this  respect  alone  to  tlie  full 
extent  of  his  commission,  and  a  good  deal  more,  he 
is  not  an  apt  and  well-trained  man.  His  market 
value,  therefore, is  again  clearly  before  us;  tlie  man 
of  business,  in  building  a  residence  for  himself,  or 
a  church  or  school  for  his  neighbourhood,  or  a  ware- 
house or  factory  for  his  trade,  not  only  feels  that 
the  ingenious  and  practised  contrivance  of  all  ar- 
rangements, at  a  cost  of  5  per  cent.,  is  a  thing  that 
pays,  but  perceives  also  that  the  science  which  is 
brought  to  lieur  upan  the  construction  is  a  second 
thing  that  pays,  even  if  it  cost  another  5  per  cent., 
which  it  does  not.  For,  argues  common  sense,  how 
far  would  5  per  cent,  go  in  waste  of  material  and 
labour  ?  how  far  would  5  per  cent,  go  in  remedying 
inconvenience  ?  how  far  in  repairing  structural 
weakness  ?  What  is  5  per  cent,  in  business  ?  A 
bagatelle.  There  is  many  a  warehouse  in  London 
where  5  per  cent,  pays  for  little  more  than  wrapping 
a  thing  up  in  brown  paper. 

To  relieve  for  a  moment  the  tedium  of  sustained 
argument,  let  me  relate  an  anecdote.  Some  years 
ago  a  party  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  arcliitects  and 
builders,  were  invited  to  dine  together.  The  archi- 
tects arrived  in  public  cabs  ;  the  builders  in  their 
private  broughams.  The  contrast  was  pointed 
out,  and  the  explanation  asked  for.  "  It  is  the 
difference,"  was  the  reply,  "  between  five  per  cent, 
and  fifteen." 

By  way  of  mentioning,  in  passing,  a  matter 
which  must  not  be  forgotten,  let  me  here  remark 
how  important  a  point  in  the  practical  value  of  an 
architect  to  his  client  is  the  matter  of  a  correct 
calculation  of  cost.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that,  in  a  certain  sense,  all  other  qualities  of  ex- 
cellence are  vain,  unless  this  truly  British  principle 
be  fairly  met.  An  architect's  estimate  has  been 
allowed  to  become  a  by-word.  This  ought  not  to 
be.  I  believe  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  our  pro- 
fession, whose  career  has  been  signally  fortunate  in 
public  works,  such  as  Soane  and  Smirke,  this  one 
raerii  has  been  the  foundation  of  success.  An 
Englishman,  in  a  word,  will  always  pay  liberally 
for  a  reliable  estimate  ;  and  he  will  always  com- 


plain bitterly  of  any  disappointment  in  this  respect, 
refusing  to  take  any  excuse  whatever. 

We  may  now  turn  to  our  third  department — 
building  art.  Here  the  accomplished  architect  is 
supremely  master  of  the  situation.  This  is  tlie  art 
of  the  beautiful  in  building;  the  long  celebrated  and 
right-royally  cherished  fine  art  architecture — queen 
amongst  the  arts — enthroned  from  the  very  dawn  of 
civilization — to  whose  majesty  the  rest  are  hand- 
maids— beside  whose  monuments  all  through  the 
ages  the  common  works  of  man's  genius  are  but 
toys,  and  man  himself  a  pigmy — working,  one 
might  imagine,  under  the  behests  of  some  Titanic 
agency  unseen,  leaving  in  tremendous  ruins,  scat- 
tered across  the  globe,  that  which  is  a  puzzle  really 
hard  to  be  solved  by  thoughtful  men. 

The  abstract  origin  of  this  fine  art  is  no  more 
than  tills.  Look  at  it  as  a  first  principle  in  all  in- 
tellectual work,  that  grace  and  beauty  must  as- 
suredly find  a  footing  somewhere.  Owen  and 
Huxley  may  theorize  for  ever  about  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  monkeys  and  men  ;  but,  if  the 
real  difference  between  the  lower  intelligence  and 
the  higher  intellect  is  to  be  actually  understood, 
we  must,  I  think,  start  from  this  ouii  point,  and 
this  alone.  No  bulk  of  brain,  no  conformation  of 
skull,  can  ever  cause  a  gorilla  to  see  the  beauty  of 
the  brightest  flower  of  the  woods  ;  and  no  degraila- 
tion  of  species,  short  of  occasional  disease,  can 
ever  deprive  a  man,  he  he  but  a  Hot  tentot,  of  that 
relation  to  the  multifarious  beauty  of  the  universe 
around  him  out  of  which  come  all  his  best  enjoy- 
ments and  all  his  aptitudes  for  mental  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  first  principle,  I  therefore  repeat, 
in  the  operation  of  human  intellect  in  all  works  of 
design,  that  it  shall  combine  with  the  useful  the 
graceful;  and  in  building,  as  may  safely  be  said, 
grace  of  every  kind,  from  playful  prettiness  to 
solemn  majesty,  seems  to  force  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  intellectual  designer,  more,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  sphere  of  the  kind  whatever. 
Hence,  then,  architecture — the  fine  art.  It  began 
with  the  beginning  ;  it  has  never  wearied  in  its 
pleasant  way  from  that  beginning  till  now  ;  it  will 
nevor  weary  from  now  to  the  end.  Five  thousand 
years  ago  the  savage  decked  out  his  wigwam  as 
daintily  as  a  savage  could  ;  and  five  thousand  years 
to  come,  in  the  last  and  dreamiest  age  of  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  species,  when  the  world  is  too  re- 
fined to  be  worth  living  in  any  longer — when  hu- 
manity, having  nothins  further  for  which  to  keep 
awake,  can  only  yawn  and  snuff  itself  out — the  last 
attenuated  lord  of  the  creation  will  sink  to  rest  in 
some  pleasant  chamber  of  design,  on  whose  placid 
features  the  Battle  of  the  Styles  has  imprinted 
neither  a  frown  nor  a  scar. 

But,  at  all  events,  here  we  are,  in  the  very  fever 
heat  of  the  world's  progress,  about  equally  re- 
moved, as  perhaps  everybody  will  acknowledge, 
from  savagery  on  the  one  hand  and  perfection  on 
the  other ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
are  the  times  of  all  times,  and  England  the  land  of 
all  lands,  in  which  it  would  be  voted  a  perfect 
anomaly  for  building  to  go  without  fair  garments. 
That  in  this  very  age,  and  in  this  very  country, 
there  should  be  found  people  sufficiently  perverse  to 
raise  a  cry  for  the  contrary,  is  at  the  same  time  to 
be  expected.  Tlie  curious  mental  law  here  exem- 
plified has  frequently  been  under  discussion  before 
now;  and  it  is  well  understood  tliat  when  any 
principle  is  most  full  in  the  ascendant,  then  is  the 
time  for  some  one  most  flatly  to  deny  it;  so  tliat 
the  present  universal  popularity  of  architectural  art 
is  a  thing  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  riddle — What  is  an  architect? 

In  this  last  of  our  three  forms  of  the  question  of 
money  value,  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable  how 
decidedly  the  general  public  of  the  present  day  sig- 
nify their  cordial  appreciation  of  the  architect's 
services.  The  demand  for  what  is  called  a  "neat 
elevation,"  governs  every  little  shop  front  in  our 
back  streets  ;  our  very  workhouses  are  notoriously 
made  matter  of  artistic  effect ;  even  police  courts 
and  prisons  are  tricked  out  with  their  modicum  of 
ornament,  lest  discipline  itself  should  be  too  dismal 
to  bear,  or  the  felonious  part  of  the  public  have 
reason  to  complain  that  we  do  not  regard  them  as 
men  and  brethren. 

It  would  be  wasting  your  time  to  enlarge  upon 
the  market  value  of  our  agency  in  fine  art.  'The 
historical  monuments,  of  which  there  is  not  a 
country  of  the  civilized  world  but  possesses  its 
share  ;  the  great  public  buildings  of  the  day,  labo- 
riously rising  up  in  every  centre  of  population  ; 
the  temples  of  divine  worship  of  whatever  faith, 
from  primeval  antlqult/  to  the  passing  hour ;  the 
cenotaph  of  sorrow  and  the  tower  of  triumph  ;  the 
gigantic  theatre  and  the  pettiest  restaurant ;  the 
palace  of  imperial  receptions  ;  and  the  wayside 
cottage  of  modest  retirement — all  these  are  but  the 
universal  testimony  of  our  race  to  the  purchase  of 
architectural  art. 

I  ought  to  have  included  with  these  our  theatres 


and  palaces,  churches  and  cottages,  the  noble  bridsie 
in  its  fifty  forms,  the  grand  quay  wall,  the  mighty 
breakwater,  the  lighthouse  of  many  welcomes,  but 
you  all  know  I  cannot.  Art  has  not  yet  reached 
these — the  works  of  our  engineers,  marvels  of 
science,  have  not  yet  bowed  to  the  more  fascinat- 
ing yoke.  But  presently  they  will ;  inevitably  they 
must ;  and  we  may,  tlierefore,  be  satisfied  mean- 
while to  wait.  Still  here  lies  the  germ  of  a  future 
conflict.  That  our  engineers,  as  a  profession,  will 
adopt  the  practice  of  artistic  design  I  hold  to  be 
impossible;  the  elementary  organization  of  the 
craft  prevents  it;  the  class  of  mind  involved  is 
not  the  artistic  class  ;  but  whether  the  architects, 
as  a  profession,  will  embrace  the  practice  of  the 
more  ponderous  kind  of  construction,  is  a  question 
of  doubt.  I  hope  they  will ;  but  to  be  done  effec- 
tually, it  must  be  done  by  numbers.  In  a  word,  if 
our  rising  architects  would  at  present  turn  their  at- 
tention earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  building  works 
of  the  engineer,  I  think  the  whole  of  these  might 
before  long  be  conquered  by  the  authority  of  art. 
Can  anything  be  conceived  more  grandly  suitable 
for  architectural  design  than  our  Thames  bridges  ? 
Why  should  they  be  so  inevitably  helplessly  barren 
of  endeavour  after  elegance  or  ornament.'  Look 
at  the  nakedness  again  of  our  lighthouses;  why 
cannot  the  architect  weave  a  little  of  the  beautiful 
into  the  naturally  graceful  forms?  To  those  who 
profess  so  much  now-a-days  to  seek  for  novelty 
style,  let  me  say  a  word  on  this.  For  novelty  style, 
the  best  of  all  foundations  is  novelty  in  purpose. 
Suppose  we  try  the  architectural  hand  on  a  few 
bridges,  litrhtliouses  and  piers,  for  an  experiment, 
and  see  what  will  come  out  of  the  effort.  But  let 
this  be  borne  in  mind,  there  must  be  no  sham  and 
pie-crust,  no  adaptation  of  mere  cast-off  clothes, 
no  designing  in  such  and  such  a  style,  no  attempt- 
ing to  follow  so-and-so's  manners.  At  all  events, 
what  more  prominently  concerns  us  in  this  sugges- 
tion at  the  present  moment  must  be  put  thus — so 
well  and  widely  acknowledged  is  the  market  value 
of  the  architect  in  respect  of  his  charming  art- 
work, that,  if  he  will  but  offer  to  apply  it  to  engi- 
neering, I  undertake  to  say  the  universal  voice  of 
the  country  (except,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  the  en- 
gineer) will  applaud  and  encourage  on  every  hand. 

I  now  come  to  the  least  pleasurable  portion  of 
my  inquiry — namely  to  ask  how  it  happens  that  at 
the  present  moment  persons  of  education  and  good 
taste  are  found  to  come  forward  and  assert  roundly 
that  the  architect  is  of  no  market  value  at  all  ?  I 
must  answer  the  question  briefly,  and  you  must  ex- 
cuse me,  therefore,  if  I  speak  to  the  point.  I  blame 
the  archaeologists.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule 
that  so  long  as  the  trained  expert  keeps  to  busi- 
ness, the  untrained  amateur  will  be  his  respectful 
admirer;  but  that  directly  he  turns  his  speciality 
into  a  popular  recreation,  hundreds  of  idle  intellects 
will  cluster  round  him  and  contest  with  hlin  the 
possession  of  his  very  skill.  As  mere  illustrations 
of  this  question  of  policy,  note  how  carefully  the 
medical  and  legal  professions  keep  their  science  out 
of  what  is  called  the  "popular"  form.  Ask  mili- 
tary men  what  they  think  of  the  present  fashion  of 
soldiering  for  amusement ;  look  even  at  our  shrewd 
half-brothers,  the  engineers,  and  see  how  they 
fight  shy  of  noble  patronage  and  public  debating 
clubs.  I  think  it  has  been  a  most  mistaken  policy 
in  the  raedioeval  architects  to  encourage,  as  they 
have  done,  the  empirical  and  superficial  sciolism 
of  fashionable  antlquarlanisra.  The  old  dilettanti 
had  their  faults,  but  they  were  men  of  polish,  and 
if  their  sentiments  were  somewhat  affected,  they 
were  at  least  both  graceful  and  harmless;  but 
these  new-fangled  savants,  mild  country  curates, 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  the  reverse  of  mild,  rub- 
bers of  brasses,  collectors  of  china,  dealers  in  curi- 
osities, pre-Raphaelite  house  painters,  ecclesiastical 
milliners,  glaziers,  and  candlestick  makers,  the 
more  sincere  their  admiration,  the  more  hurtful 
their  help.  Fifty  years  auo  architecture  was,  at 
the  worst,  the  plaything  of  Egyptian  explorers  and 
Greek  scholars ;  now  it  is  the  prey  of  a  host  of 
black-beetles  from  Wardour-street. 

The  enmity  of  amateurs  (I  use  the  expression 
advisedly)  is  the  basis  of  all  the  opposition  which 
the  architect  of  the  present  day  has  to  contend 
with.  Amateurs  are  always  a  professional  encum- 
brance; and  if  a  profession  makes  pets  of  them, 
they  become  pests.  In  precise  proportion  to  their 
earnestness,  so  are  they  pernicious.  Of  necessity 
shallow  in  their  knowledge,  tliey  arj  of  necessity 
self-satisfied  In  their  opinions  ;  and  the  more  It  is 
necessary  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  the  more  they 
have  recourse  to  arrogance.  As  regards  architec- 
ture, in  whatever  branch,  I  contend  that  we  have 
no  need  for  any  amateur  element  whatever ;  and  I 
unhesitatingly  assert  that,  when  we  encourage  what 
is  called  the  praiseworthy  interest  taken  by  the 
educated  public  in  our  beloved  art,  and  so  on,  in  the 
expectation,  that  the  market  value  of  our  craft  is 
being  raised  thereby,  we  are  really  establishing  a 
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partnership  with  any  one  who  lias  an  unfurnislied 
liead  to  let,  by  which  we  liolli  depress  the  standard 
of  criticism  and  lower  the  market  value  of  skill. 
He  who  respects  himself  the  world  respects  him  ; 
he  who  underrates  himself  will  find  himself  accepted 
at  his  own  valuation. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  for  your  consideration  the 
way  in  which  I  tliink  the  shrewd  distincts  of  the 
English  people  are  to  be  confidently  relied  upon  by 
the  architectural  profession  as  appreciative  of  the 
value  of  professional  services.  I  have  asserted  that 
the  present  affectation  of  contempt  for  our  profes- 
sion is  only  the  ephemeral  arrogance  of  petted  ar- 
chseologists  and  amateurs,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  public  at  large. 

I  have  also  endeavoured  to  explain  that,  in  order 
to  uphold  our  pretensions  to  public  usefulness,  we 
must,  of  course,  maintain  carefully  and,  indeed, 
elevate  still  more  our  standard  of  knowledge.  I 
have  ventured  to  direct  attention  especially  to  sci- 
ence as  a  field  of  profitable  study  and  profitable 
practice.  I  have  only  to  urge  farther  that,  for  the 
sake  of  our  market  value,  if  no  more,  we  ought  to 
contrive  to  keep  our  sesthetical  disputes  to  our- 
selves, and  to  avoid  seeking  help  from  the  Philis- 
tines— to  agree  to  differ  in  taste  without  surrender- 
ing brotherhood  —  and,  above  all,  to  come  to  a 
determined  understanding  to  allow  no  more  archi- 
tectural amateurs — in  fact,  to  tell  snch  people 
plainly  to  mind  their  own  business,  as  they  would 
very  soon  tell  us  if  our  positions  were  reversed. 

As  a  last  word  I  have  this  to  say  . — There  are 
tricks  in  every  trade  ;  but  I  know  of  no  profession 
of  men  in  England,  who,  as  a  rule,  more  honestly 
and  anxiously  perform  their  duty,  doing  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  every  modest  payment,  than 
the  architects ;  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
winding  up  the  practical  suggestion  that,  although 
we  do  not  complain,  it  would  be  well-merited  com- 
pliment if  the  public  would  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  augmenting  the  money  standard  of  our 
market  value  above  the  5  per  cent. — in  fact,  in 
plain  English,  to  signify  their  sense  of  our  high 
merit  by  raising  our  wages. 


PROPOSED  FURTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  AT 

CLONTARF. 
There  is  quite  a  reactionary  spirit  just  now  appa- 
rent in  this  neighbourhood,  both  on  the  Howth  and 
the  Vernon  estates,  and  we  feel  bound  to  publish 
every  item  of  improvement  proposed  or  accom- 
plished therein,  so  as  to  relieve  it  from  the  imputa- 
tions of  that  "  proverbial  slowness"  to  which  it  was 
our  duty  in  earlier  numbers  to  direct  attention  most 
specially — not,  however,  without  much  reason — 
and,  as  the  result  has  proved,  to  the  advantage  of 
one  of  the  most  healthful  and  beautiful  of  our  sub- 
urban outlets.  Foremost  amongst  present  works  of 
progress  is  a  magnificent  mansion  in  course  of 
completion  on  Lord  Howth's  property,  and  situated 
on  the  main  road  from  the  city  to  that  ancient 
peninsular  and  picturesque  town,  from  which  his 
lordship  derives  his  title.  It  is  a  model  of  the 
genuine  baronial  type  of  domestic  structures — un- 
happily few  and  far  l)etween  in  this  land  of  absentee 
nobility— the  style  of  architecture  lieing  that  popu- 
larly known  as  "  Elizabethan,"  and  which  presents 
generally  bold,  effective,  and  symmetrical  forms 
with  broken  outline  and  pleasing  grouping,  when 
skilfully  treated  by  its  architect.  That  the  build- 
ing in  question  has  been  so  it  is  only  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  its  designers,  Messrs.  Lan- 
yon,  Lynn,  and  Lanyon,  and,  though  we  postpone  a 
detailed  description  of  its  features  till  the  works 
arrive  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  yet  we  cannot 
withhold  from  the  distinguished  architects  a  passing 
word  of  congratulation  at  the  success  and  beauty  of 
their  design,  nor  from  the  builder,  either  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  is  carrying  out  his 
instructions.  Close  by,  a  few  less  pretentious,  but 
spacious  and  suitable  suburban  residences,  have 
been  or  are  being  erected,  and  occasionally  through 
the  localities  of  Coolock,  Artane,  Raheny,  &c., 
some  dots  of  building  progress  are  visible.  Turn- 
ing towards  the  time-honoured  "  Sheds,"  we  see 
now  ready  for  occupation  a  range  of  five  recently- 
erected  commodious  terrace-houses,  with  red  brick 
fronts  and  fine  oriel  windows,  four  of  which  the 
enterprise  of  a  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Tickell,  has 
raised  on  a  site  which,  but  a  comparatively  short 
time  since,  was  occupied  by  cabins  of  a  most  paltry 
and  ruinous  character.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr. 
J.  J.  Lyons,  of  Lower  Gardiner-street,  was  Mr. 
Tickell's  architect  for  these  as  well  as  for  the  new 
villa  in  Seafield-avenue,  and  the  extensive  improve- 
ments at  Mr.  Tickell's  own  residence,  "  Merchamp," 
in  Vernon-avenue.  For  the  fifth,  merit  is  likewise 
due  to  another  citizen,  Mr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Bourke 
being  his  architect,  and  Mr.  Hughes  his  builder. 
Such  a  class  of  house  is  much  wanting  here  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  and  doubtless  will  amply  repay  the 
respective  proprietors  for  their  investment. 
There  still  exist  remnants  of  a  miserable  block  of 


dwellings,  on  the  town  side  of  the  chapel  house 
square,  which  it  affords  us  peculiar  gratification  to 
record,  are  now  all  ordered  to  be  demolished  ;  the 
tenants  having  received  ppreiuptory  notice  to  quit. 
Here  is  a  site  about  the  best  in  the  county  of  Dublin 
for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  people  of  moderate 
means,  and  we  confidently  expect  that  it  will  be 
eagerly  snatched  at.  The  lord  of  the  soil  of  Clon- 
tarf,  Mr.  Vernon,  has  been  himself  engaged  in 
adding  to  and  improving  his  own  palatial  residence, 
"  the  castle,"  than  which,  for  its  extent,  there  is 
not  in  Ireland  a  more  truly  architectural  structure. 
May  we  not  here  again  appropriately  suggest  that 
as  the  bathing  season  is  at  hand,  some  better  and 
decenter  accommodation  might,  at  a  trifling  outlay, 
be  provided  along  the  main  road  for  female  bathers, 
and  at  "  the  bull  "  for  males,  respectively.  We 
believe  that  if  such  were  that  streams  of  visitors, 
now,  of  necessity,  seeking  the  luxury  of  a  bath  in 
other  marine  outlets  more  distant,  would  patronize 
Clontarf  instead,  and  most  materially  increase  the 
traffic  of  tlie  locality.  Tlie  enterprising  omnibus 
proprietors,  Messrs.  O'Neill,  who  "  command  the 
road,"  might  note  this,  and  act  upon  it  with  un- 
doubted advantage  to  their  own  undertaking.  The 
construction  of  the  proposed  new  road  from  the 
Clontarf  road  to  the  Howth  road,  which  would  open 
up  some  most  desirable  building  sites  seems  to  be 
adjourned  sine  die ;  a  recently  erected  substantial 
wall  presenting  a  barrier  thereto.  However,  we 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  everything  to 
be  done  at  once,  and  we  await  this  improvement 
too  in  due  course. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 
It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  notice  that  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  a  unanimous  election  to  611  the  pre- 
sidential chair  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
London,  has  been  conferred  on  that  ever  zealous 
votary  of  art,  and  distinguished  veteran  professor — 
Donaldson  ;  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  retiring  in  rotation  from 
the  office  which  he  too  so  worthily  filled  last  year. 

The  President  is  the  author  of  several  learned 
standard  works  on  architecture,  and  a  devoted  disci- 
ple of  the  classic  school.  He  has  for  many  years 
ably  filled  the  architectural  chair  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  is  an  eminent  practising  architect  likev^ise. 


THE  DUNDRUM  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 
Somewhat  more  than  ordinary  interest  has  for  a 
short  time  back  been  attached  to  the  expected 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  as  to  the 
contract  for  the  intended  extensive  alterations  and 
adiiitions  to  the  District  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Dun- 
drum,  near  this  city ;  but  all  doubts,  fears,  and 
hopes,  respectively,  were  dispelled  by  the  official 
announcement  on  tlie  13th  inst.,  that  the  Board  had 
decided  on  accepting  the  tender  of  Mr.  John  G. 
Meiglian,  of  King's  Inn-street,  builder,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  works  at  a  sum  exceeding  4,000. 
The  additional  works  consist  of  day  rooms,  dormito- 
ries, and  baths,  at  the  male  and  female  side  respec- 
tively. The  present  kitchen  and  cooking  departments 
are  to  be  removed,  and  converted  into  dining  halls ; 
and  a  new  and  improved  kitchen  is  to  be  erected 
adjoining  the  old  one.  We  understand  that  a  Turk- 
ish bath  is  also  to  be  erected.  Alterations  are  to  be 
made  in  the  out-offices  and  enclosure  walls.  We  may 
here  mention  that  with  the  public  board  in  question 
the  accepted  contractor  had  already  established  his 
skill  and  character,  by  his  successful  fulfilment  of 
a  most  important  contract  for  a  coast  guard  station 
on  Dalkey-hill — now  approacliing  to  completion — 
of  which  we  may  perhaps  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  hereafter. 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  this  body  has  altogether 
ceased  to  exist,  or  that  it  is  only  chronically  afiected 
with  the  "  comatose"  complaint  of  its  contemporary 
Institute  of  Architects ;  and  that,  like  the  latter,  it 
may  at  some  time  or  another,  when  the  interests  of 
the  building  trade  are  encroached  on,  spring  to  its 
feet  to  resist  the  aggressors  ?  We  have  always  held 
both  with  reference  to  this  and  the  other  association 
referred  to,  that  there  was  ample  material  for  their 
maintainance  in  a  useful  collective  capacity  for  the 
protection  of  just  rights,  for  excluding  abuses,  and 
for  ensuring  uniformity  and  steadiness  of  action  on 
questions  affecting  the  community ;  and  we  therefore 
regard  with  much  concern  the  present  inefficient  con- 
dition of  the  latter  especially.  Since  the  last  report 
of  its  proceedings  that  appeared  in  this  journal,  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  two  or  three  meetings, 
purporting  to  be  meetings  of  the  Dublin  Builders' 
Association,  were  held,  but  the  attendance  of  a  mere 
trio  or  quartett  of  members  must  not  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  the  action  of  a  most  numerously  consti- 
tuted and  important  body ;  and  we  attach  no  im- 
portance to  any  little  business  that  may  have  been 
transacted  thereat.    We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 


what  misgivings  are  the  cause  of  this,  what  petty 
jealousies  or  personal  piques  can  have  interfered  to 
prevent  the  wholesome,  the  united,  and  the  vigorous 
action  that  characterised  its  earlier  career.  If  such 
there  be  (but  we  sincerely  hope  not)  there  are  never- 
theless still  very  many  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the 
building  trade  of  proverbial  honour  and  intelligence 
quite  above  paltry  considerations,  and  to  them  we 
should  certainly  look  for  another  effort  to  revive 
their  representative  association,  and  place  it  on  a 
better  footing  even  than  before. 

It  is  really  an  unpleasing  reflection,  to  say  the 
least,  that  disunion,  apathy,  prejudice,  or  aught  else, 
amongst  gentlemen  pursuing  an  occupation  which 
renders  their  interests  identical,  should  present  im- 
pediments to  the  healthy  existence  of  a  tribunal  for 
their  general  government ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
building  trade,  such  tribunal  is  a  consummation  de- 
voutl3^  to  be  wished  for,  we  trust  that  this  little  re- 
minder, suggested  in  good  spirit,  will  have  the  desired 
effect,  and  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  we  shall  be 
permitted  the  pleasure  of  recording  in  our  pages  many 
active  and  beneficial  proceedings  of  the  periodical 
meetings  of  the  Dublin  *  Builders'  Association. 


MEDIEVAL  STUDIES  IN  PALESTINE. 

M  R.  G.  J.  WiGLEY  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  above 
subject  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  said  that  the 
latest  illustrations  of  this  interesting  subject  were 
the  complete  set  of  photographs  by  Salzmann, 
taken  in  the  year  1854,  and  afterwards  publicly 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  There  was  also  a 
very  beautiful  set  of  photographs  of  some  interest- 
ing mediaeval  monuments  in  Palestine,  taken  by 
Mr.  F.  Bedford.  There  was  at  the  present  day 
quite  a  constellation  of  authors  who  had  written, 
not  only  about  the  Holy  Land,  but  more  particu- 
larly about  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
which  were  scattered  over  it.  Amongst  these  the 
work  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  entitled,  "  The  Holy  City,"  was 
especially  worthy  of  being  noticed  as  containing  a 
description  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  monuments  in 
Palestine  which  possessed  the  greatest  amount  of 
interest  for  the  student,  the  architect,  and  the  anti- 
quary. The  crowning  work,  however,  upon  the 
mediaeval  architecture  of  the  Holy  Land  was,  un- 
doubtedly, that  of  Melchior  de  Vogue.  First,  as 
to  the  architectural  importance  of  the  Holy  Land. 
People  who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject were  under  the  impression  that  it  contained  a 
great  many  ruins,  but  was  a  country  that  was  of 
very  little  importance,  architecturally  speaking. 
That  was  a  great  mistake.  It  was  in  the  Holy 
Land  that  the  Christian  School  of  architecture  was 
first  developed.  From  the  time  that  our  country- 
woman, the  Empress  St.  Helena,  visited  the  Holy 
Places,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  until 
the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Mahommedans  in  the 
beginning  of  tlie  seventh  century,  the  Holy  Land 
was  jewelled  all  over  with  Christian  churches  ;  and 
if  but  few  of  them,  comparatively  speaking,  were 
remaining,  it  vvas  because  the  power  of  destruction 
possessed  by  the  Turks  was  greater  than  the  power 
of  construction  possessed  by  the  Christians.  At 
Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
there  still  stood  a  basilica,  containing  vestibule, 
transept,  nave,  and  double  aisles  on  both  sides, 
with  columns.  An  able  writer  attributed  the  basi- 
lica to  Justinian  ;  but  on  comparing  the  masonry, 
the  style,  and  the  details  with  the  well-known 
church  of  Justinian  at  Jerusalem,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  basilica  of  Bethlehem  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a  much  earlier  period,  and  most  probably, 
as  was  the  almost  universal  opinion,  to  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  The  basilica  possessed  all  the  most 
admired  features  of  the  Roman  school,  with  others 
which  were  peculiar  to  itself.  Its  columns  were  of 
the  red  marble  found  in  that  country.  The  length 
of  the  church  was  about  200  feet;  and  an  addi- 
tional proof  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction  was 
furnished  by  its  straight  cornice  supported  by  co- 
lumns, as  was  common  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  not  by  arches,  as  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
The  basilica  had  been  adorned  in  many  parts  with 
mosaics  by  Greek  artists.  The  roof  was  originally 
open,  as  in  the  case  of  the  basilicas  at  Rome.  The 
roof  had,  however,  been  frequently  renewed,  the 
last  time  with  the  assistance  of  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, who  furnished  the  lead  for  the  purpose,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  paying  the  residue  of  the  ex- 
penses. The  lead  had  long  since  gone  into  the 
meltingf-pot  to  make  bullets  for  the  Turks.  It  was 
last  repaired  in  the  year  1842.  This  was  tlie  first 
and  earliest  Christian  monument  hi  the  Holy  Land, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  objects  which 
are  invested  with  a  great  amount  of  attraction  for 
European  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  foremost 

•  Might  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  term  it  the  -'Irish 
Builders'  Association,"  and  thereby  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  trade  in  the  provinces,  which  the  present  local  term  may 
possibly  preclude  ? 
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is  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  There  was  much  reliahle 
information  extant  as  to  the  different  churches  that 
were  raised  on  its  site  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
It  Vas  stated  by  Eusebius  that  Constantine  built 
there  a  large  basilica,  very  much  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, doubtless,  as  that  erected  at  Bethlehem. 
It  had,  according  to  him,  double  aisles  on  both 
sides,  and  also  a  magnificent  gallery  over  those 
aisles,  of  which  the  triforiums  in  our  cathedrals  re- 
present a  feature,  but  on  a  very  small  scale.  Ac- 
cording to  generally  received  opinion,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  must  have  been  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
basilica  of  Constantine.  The  basilica  was  destroyed 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  first  basilica  is  spoken 
of  by  Antoninus  of  Piacenza,  as  having  had  its 
altar  in  front  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  so  that  the 
latter  was  not  left  in  a  kind  of  churchyard,  an 
opinion  which  some  persons  entertained.  Such  was 
its  position  at  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  for 
some  centuries  afterwards.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  building  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  detached 
chapels,  covering  different  sanctuaries.  They  were 
the  small  chapel  over  Calvary ;  the  rotunda  over 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;  the  little  church  of  St.  He- 
lena, stretching  out  at  a  much  lower  level,  and 
several  others.  So  they  continued  until  the  ele- 
venth century  ;  but  in  tlie  year  1010  many  of  the 
churches  of  Palestine  were  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  Caliph  Hakem.  The  churches  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  were,  however,  afterwards  restored  very 
much  to  their  former  state.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Crusaders  in  1099,  the  several  churches  underwent 
a  complete  renovation.  The  Crusaders  did  not  de- 
stroy anything  they  found  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
restored  and  completed  that  which  had  been  wholly 
or  partially  destroyed.  They  used  the  rotunda  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  the  nave  of  their  new  church, 
and  added  a  sanctuary  and  transeps,  which  it  might 
well  be  conjectured  occupied  the  position  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine.  The 
Holy  Sepulchre  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  pre- 
sent church;  and  there  was  good  reason  for  that 
arrangement.  When  Constantine  built  the  church 
there,  the  whole  of  the  rocks  which  surrounded  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  and  the  rock  in  the  flank  of  which 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  cut,  after  the  fashion 
of  Jewish  sepulchres,  was  almost  all  carved  away  ; 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  fact,  remained  merely 
as  a  shell  of  rock  ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
excavation  could  have  been  carried  farther  west- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  nave  and  aisles 
in  that  direction,  as  the  level  would  have  been  much 
higher  than  tUe  sanctuary  itself.  For  these  reasons 
the  great  body  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine  and  of 
the  present  buildings  were  placed  to  the  east  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  style  of  the  church  built 
there  by  the  Crusaders  corresponded  with  the  Euro- 
pean style  of  that  date.  It  is  conjectured  to  liave 
been  opened  about  the  year  1140,  and  it  possesses 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Romanesque  style  of 
that  period,  more  particularly  as  it  was  adopted  in 
the  erection  of  Frencli  cliurches.  It  had,  however, 
a  marked  characteristic,  which  distinguished  it 
from  tlie  churclies  of  Europe,  namely,  that  its 
arclies  were  pointed.  This  example  of  the  pointed 
arch  was  not  by  any  means  unique,  as  pointed  arches 
were  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  Pa- 
lestine, even  in  those  which  were  built  at  a  very 
mucli  earlier  period  than  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  tiie  pointed  arch  into  Europe.  There  were, 
he  believed,  only  two  churches  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine in  which  semicircular  arches  were  to  be  found  ; 
but  in  these  cases  pointed  arches  were  also  to  be 
found.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  the  pointed 
arch  was  universally  used  throughout  the  East  ; 
numerous  instances  of  it  were  to  be  found,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  mosques  of  Damascus  and  Cairo. 
The  Crusaders  adopted  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 
in  the  carrying  of  it  out  they  employed  the  work- 
men of  the  country ;  nor  did  tliey  confine  their 
adoption  of  the  style  of  the  country  to  tlie  pointed 
arch ;  they  extended  it  also  to  numerous  details  of 
ornamentation.  On  this  subject  of  the  pointed 
arch  he  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  his  author, 
M.  Melchior  de  Vogue,  who  evidenced  in  his  work 
in  this  respect  a  little  feeling  of  nationality,  and 
had  a  leaning  towards  the  Gothic  of  France,  and 
he  took  him  to  task  for  asserting  that  the  pointed 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  century  proceeded  from 
the  Holy  Land.  It  was  admitted  in  the  volume 
that  all  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Crusaders  had 
pointed  arches  throughout,  but  it  was  asserted  tiiat 
the  pointed  arch  existed  partially,  at  least,  through- 
out Europe  at  the  same  period,  and  that  even  if  it 
had  not  existed  at  all  in  the  Holy  Land,  it  would 
have  grown  up  in  Europe  as  it  has  done.  It  was 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  facts  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  The  churches  of  the  East  built  at  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  were  filled 
with  pointed  arches, — in  a  whole  series  of  churches 
to  the  number  of  sixty,  that  existed  still  of  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  they  were  to  be  found.  At 
that  period  the  attention  of  Europe  was  directed  to 


the  Holy  Land,  and  the  result  was  the  introduction, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  of  Eastern  customs,  policy, 
and  laws ;  and  he  had  also  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  resulted  also  in  the  adoption  throughout 
Europe  of  the  pointed  arch.  He  was  aware  that 
the  Gothic  style,  so  far  as  it  could  be  called  a 
style,  was  chiefly  made  up  from  the  Romanesque 
school.  Its  plans,  arrangement,  and  outlines  cer- 
tainly proceeded  from  that  school ;  but  it  seemed 
to  have  received  from  the  Holy  Land  its  finishing: 
touch  and  impulse,  namely,  the  pointed  arch.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  not  the  only  ex- 
ample of  mediseval  architecture  in  Jerusalem. 
Count  Beugnot  mentioned  in  his  work  on  the  Assizes 
of  Jerusalem  that  he  found  amongst  the  MS.  of  a 
French  library  records  of  no  less  than  twenty 
churches  built  by  the  Crusaders  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  whole  or  portions  of  each  of  them  could  still  be 
identified.  The  next  in  point  of  importance  to  that 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  church  of  St.  Anne, 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Jerusalem.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  very  soon  after  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  is  120  feet  long 
by  60  feet  wide,  the  centre  nave  being  24  feet,  and 
the  aisles  IS  feet  wide.  It  had  no  triforium,  which 
hardly  existed  in  the  case  of  any  church  of  the 
twelfth  century  throughout  the  Holy  Land.  The 
vaulting  was  groined  without  ribs,  witli  plain  wag- 
gon vault  in  its  transepts.  It  was  only  towards  tlie 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  that  ribs  were  intro- 
duced in  vaulting.  Over  the  centre  of  the  transept 
the  church  was  lighted  by  a  cupola.  The  cupola 
was  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  churches  of  the 
East ;  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  and  after- 
wards introduced  into  southern  Europe.  The  adop- 
tion of  terraced  roofs  allowed  the  architects  to  treat 
their  space  much  more  agreeably  than  was  found 
to  be  the  case  in  the  churches  of  the  West.  It  was 
seldom  that  any  sign  of  a  belfry  was  to  be  found. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Anne  a  tower  or  minaret  now 
existed,  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
structure.  It  was,  in  fact,  built  in  the  year  1842, 
while  the  church  was  used  as  a  mosque.  He  was 
happy  to  say  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  mosque,  as 
in  the  year  1856  it  was  presented  by  the  Sultan 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  it  was  likely 
soon  to  resume  its  character  as  a  Christian  church. 
A  French  architect  had  been  sent  out  with  a  view 
to  its  restoration,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would 
treat  it  in  a  conscientious  manner,  so  that  in  truth 
it  would  be  a  complete  restoration.  After  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  the  building  that  attracted 
especial  notice  from  ail  European  visitors  in  Jerusa- 
lem was  all  that  now  stood  of  the  Great  Knights' 
Hospital  of  St.  John.  Very  little  remained  of  if. 
The  church  wliich  was  originally  attached  to  it  was 
nearly  destroyed.  There  were  a  few  arches  still  to 
be  seen,  but  they  were  disfigured  by  being  not  only 
the  ruins  of  a  Christian  church,  but  also  of  a 
mosque,  into  which  it  had  been  turned.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  Great  Hospital  stretched  right  into 
the  town.  It  now  looked  like  a  field  covered  with 
grass,  which  covered  arches  and  architectural  re- 
mains. The  hospital  was  a  large  square  double- 
storied  cloister,  around  which  the  buildings  ex- 
tended; the  entire  occupying  a  very  considerable 
area.  It  is  said  by  historians  to  have  afforded 
accommodation  to  2,000  sick  persons  and  to  400 
knights.  The  only  striking  architectural  features 
to  be  seen  at  present  of  the  Great  Hospital  were  a 
series  of  five  or  six  arches  that  now  formed  a  part 
of  one  of  the  streets  of  the  bazaar,  and  also  some 
curious  arches,  evidently  belonging  to  the  Great 
Hospital,  but  now  forming  a  part  of  the  little  Greek 
church,  called  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
which  was  erected,  as  the  Greeks  contend,  on  the 
spot  where  tlie  town  house  of  Zacliarias  stood. 
The  Clmrch  of  St.  Mary  the  Great,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  anotlier  church,  called  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Less,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  community  from  which  the 
ICnights  of  St.  John  ultimately  arose.  Towards 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  certain  mer- 
cliants  of  the  town  of  Araalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  who  were  in  a  very  prosperous  position,  re- 
built the  hospital  close  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  called  it  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Latin.  They  built  also  a  place  of  residence  for 
female  pilgrims,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
munity at  tlie  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  There 
still  remains  part  of  the  north  wall,  and  also  of  the 
cloister  adjoining  it,  though  it  has  been  very  much 
altered  in  character  by  the  repairs  which,  from  time 
to  time,  it  underwent.  The  peculiar  characteristic 
of  that  church,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  is  that,  although  the 
greater  number  of  its  arches  were  pointed,  the  side 
window  on  the  north  side,  as  well  as  the  doorway, 
were  semicircular,  and  it  also  displayed  a  greater 
amount  of  ornamentation  than  any  of  the  otlier 
churches  of  Jerusalem.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Latin,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  consisted  of  a  single  nave  and 
apse,  of  very  plain  kind  of  architecture,  but  not  at 


all  uncommon  in  the  Holy  Land.  This  was  the  case 
of  one  of  the  earliest  churches  in  Jerusalem,  where, 
according  to  local  traditions,  the  faithful  met,  on 
the  spot  on  which  it  stands,  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles— the  Church  of  St.  John  Mark.  The 
word  "  basilica"  included  not  only  buildings  used 
for  public  purposes,  such  as  halls  of  justice,  but  it 
was  also  applied  to  the  chief  hall  in  Roman  man- 
sions, a  fact  which  seemed  to  be  forgotten  when  the 
basilica  was  spoken  of  as  the  type  of  all  Christian 
churches  in  the  East  and  throughout  Christendom. 
The  development  of  the  type  was  mistaken  for  the 
type  itself  At  the  outset  of  Christianity  public 
worship  was  conducted  in  the  houses  of  Christians. 
Afterwards,  as  the  numbers  increased,  single-nave 
churches  were  built ;  and  they  were  still  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
East.  With  respect  to  the  buildings  which  occu- 
pied the  Temple  area,  very  little  remained  to  mark 
their  use  as  Christian  churches.  The  Church  of 
the  Presentation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  erected  by 
Justinian,  consists  at  present  of  a  nave  and  no  less 
than  three  aisles  on  each  side.  Two  hospitals  were 
added  to  the  church,  which  may  be  believed  to 
have  occupied  the  space  of  the  two  aisles  erected 
by  the  Maliomraedans  since.  The  ruins  of  the  hos- 
pitals probably  suggested  the  erection  of  the  two 
additional  aisles.  In  the  north-east  part  of  the 
town  stand  the  remains  of  a  very  interesting 
church,  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  It  was  very 
much  like  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  and  was  espe- 
cially plain  and  without  any  display  of  ornamenta- 
tion. It  had  the  additional  feature  of  a  more  pro- 
longed choir,  and  also  shows  some  remains  of  wall 
painting.  In  the  same  part  of  the  town  the  re- 
mains of  several  small  twelfth-century  churches  are 
to  be  found.  Amongst  them  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  now  a  mosque,  and  also  a  tiny  church  about 
20  feet  square,  but  which,  notwithstanding  its  dimi- 
nutive size,  contains  nave  and  aisles,  and  all  the 
features  of  a  mediseval  church.  It  is  said  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  born.  M.  de  Vogue's  volume 
contained  not  only  a  full  and  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  churches  inside,  but  also  of  those 
outside  Jerusalem  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  church 
which  stood  on  the  spol^from  which  our  Lord 
ascended,  and  full  detail  and  accurate  drawings  of 
the  churches  are  given.  Following  the  Crusaders 
to  Cyprus,  most  interesting  remains  of  mediaeval 
architecture  would  be  found  there,  in  which  the 
Eastern  character  was  less  mingled  with  European 
features.  There  were  in  Nicosia  and  Famagosta 
several  examples  of  the  churches  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  also  remains  of  the  monastery  of  La- 
pais,  containing  cloister,  refectory,  with  stone  pulpit 
for  the  reader,  chapel — consisting  of  nave  and  aisles 
— all  most  completely  built.  To  this  building  there 
is  a  local  tradition  attached,  to  the  effect  that  our 
blessed  Lord  resided  there  for  some  time.  Very 
few  buildings  of  a  later  date  than  the  thirteenth 
century  were  to  be  found  in  Cyprus.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  Sopliia,  at  Nicosia,  was  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  European  architecture.  In  Rhodes,  many 
remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury were  to  be  found,  not  scatt«'8d  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other,  but  grouped  in  the  imme-" 
diate  vicinity  of  the  quarter  where  the  knights  re- 
sided. The  Mahommedans  have  altered  very  little; 
they  built  very  little,  but  what  they  found  they 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  found  it.  The  Grand 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  consists  of  a  large  quad- 
rangle with  double  cloister,  beyond  which  is  the 
street  in  which  the  knights  lived.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  street,  which  is  paved  with  white  mar- 
ble, aiWjijJJi'esting  church — now  used  as  a  mosque — 
was  to  'he  fbund.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  is  in  good  preservation.  The  Priories  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.,  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  same  street,  as  well  as  the  great 
Church  of  St.  John,  which  was  a  very  stately 
structure,  although  not  so  considerable  as  was  after- 
wards erected  by  the  kniglits  in  Malta.  It  was  of 
Italian  Gothic  style,  wliile  the  greater  number  of 
other  churches  were  of  French  Gothic.  The  roof 
was  open  and  plain.  Unfortunately  it  and  the 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  have  recently  been  very 
much  damaged  by  the  explosion  of  several  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  stored  in  it  by  the 
Turks.  Some  of  the  old  fifteenth  century  guns 
were  still  to  be  found  standing  on  the  ramparts,  and 
he  (the  lecturer)  saw,  covering  the  touch-hole  of 
one  of  them,  a  piece  of  a  breastplate  which  had 
been  used  during  the  last  siege. 


Royal  Acadhmy  Exhibition. — The  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  open  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  Amongst  the  architec- 
tural drawings  are  Blr.  Burgess's,  Messrs.  Pugin  and 
Ashlin's,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Carter's  designs  for  Cork 
Cathedral,  submitted  in  the  recent  competition.  The 
collection,  however,  is  comparatively  meagre. 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[May  15,  1863. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 
Thursdat,  the  2l8t  inst.,  is  the  day  appointed  for 
the  next  general  meeting  of  the  revived  Institute 
of  Architects.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  paper  is 
to  be  read,  or  any  very  specially  important  business 
is  proposed  to  be  brought  forward,  except  that  some 
of  the  resolutions  which  we  printed  in  our  report  of 
the  last  meeting  may  be  submitted  for  considera- 
tion, or  possibly  their  postponement  to  a  future  date 
may  be  deemed  prudential. 

The  desirability  of  this  Institute  joining  the 
"  Architectural  Alliance" — which  is  already  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  Associations  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Bristol,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  &c. 
— will  be  moved  for  by  Mr.  Lyons;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  highly  desirable  that  the  architects  of 
Ireland  should  send  a  delegate  or  two  to  the  next 
annual  conference  of  the  Alliance  in  London,  on  the 
Isl  July.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  conference,  while  the  Itistitute 
was  in  abeyance,  Mr.  Lyons  did  attend  thereat, 
but  unofficially ;  however,  such  need  not  be  now, 
as  the  Institute  being  fully  formed  and  in  working 
trim, can,  like  the  contemporary  associations,  select 
a  representative  for  Itself,  and  afford  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses out  of  its  surplus  funds. 

Some  more  new  members  will,  probably,  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Institute  on  Thursday,  and  we 
must  again  earnestly  beg  of  all,  both  old  and  new, 
to  qualify  themselves  for  voting,  by  Immediate  pay- 
ment of  their  subscriptions,  else  they  may — as 
according  to  the  bye-laws  provided — And  their 
election  to  be  declared  "null  and  void,"  at  a  time 
when  iheir  counsel  and  presence  will  be  rendered 
most  desirable.  Two  or  three  council  meetings — 
but  very  limited  in  point  of  attendance — have  been 
held  since  our  last  publication,  and  some  routine 
business  was  transacted; 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be  ex- 
actly aware  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  "  the 
Alliance,"  we  attach  them  hereto,  and  ample  time 
is  afforded  for  their  consideration  betw^en  this  date 
and  the  coming  meeting. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE. 

"That  its  objects  shall  be  to  promote  united  ac- 
tion among  the  otherwise  isolated  architectural 
societies,  and  to  aid  the  establishment  of  new  local 
societies  where  not  now  existing. 

"  That  it  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  jirofession.  That  for 
this  object  it  shall  especially  direct  its  attention  to 
the  present  unsatisfactory  mode  of  conducting  com- 
petitions, and  shall  endeavour,  by  the  publication 
of  a  scale  of  charges,  to  regulate  the  rates  of  pro- 
fessional remuneration. 

"That  all  architectural  societies  giving  in  their 
adherence  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  shall  con- 
stitute the  nucleus  of  the  Alliance ;  and  in  future 
all  architectural  societies  shall  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion in  the  mode  hereafter  provided. 

"That  any  society  wishing  to  join,  shall  be  pro- 
posed, in  writing,  by  a  society  already  in  the 
Alliance,  through  their  secretary;  that  such  pro- 
posal shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Alliance 
at  least  one  month  before  the  annual  meetfng,  and 
shall  state  the  title  of  the  society  proposed,  and  the 
names  of  its  chairman  and  secretary.  The  name  of 
the  society  so  proposed  shall  be  inserted  in  the  no- 
tice convening  the  meeting,  when  the  election  or 
rejection  of  such  society  shall  be  decided  by  ballot. 

"  That  the  business  of  the  Alliance  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer, 
honorary  secretary,  and  delegates,  from  each  society 
in  the  Alliance. 

"  The  delegates  shall  consist  of  the  chairman  of 
each  society  in  the  Alliance  (ex  officio),  four  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  three  members  by  the  Scottish  Institute 
and  by  the  Architectural  Association  of  London, 
and  two  by  each  provincial  society,  or  any  less  num- 
ber they  may  see  fit  to  appoint;  all  to  be  appointed 
annually. 

"  The  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and 
honorary  secretary  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot 
by  the  delegates.  All  correspondence  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Alliance  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  societies  composing  it. 

"  That  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  June  in  each  year,  and  other  meet- 
ings may  be  held  as  hereafter  provided  for. 

"  All  members  of  each  society  in  the  Alliance 
shall  have  the  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Alliance  on  introduction  personally  by  any  delegate. 


or  by  a  card  of  introduction  from  one  of  them ;  but 
delegates  only  shall  have  the  power  to  speak  or 
vote. 

"  Questions  may  be  brought  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Alliance  by  any  society  writing  through 
their  secretary  to  the  secretary  of  the  .\lliance,  who 
shall  then  ascertain  the  views  of  the  other  allied 
societies,  and  report  to  each  the  general  feeling. 
On  the  requisition  of  a  majority  of  the  councils  or 
committees  of  the  various  allied  socities,  the  secre- 
tary shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  delegates 
for  the  consideration  of  any  question  that  may 
arise.  To  such  special  meetings  provincial  societies 
may  send  all  their  delegates,  or  one  delegate  with 
three  votes,  or  may  exercise  their  three  votes  by 
proxy  through  any  other  delegate. 

"  That  the  otTicers  of  the  Alliance  shall  prepare 
a  report  of  the  proceedlna's  of  the  Alliance  for  each 
year,  to  be  laid  before  the  annual  meeting,  and  It 
shall  be  competent  for  such  meeting  to  alter  or 
amend  it,  and  to  order  it  to  be  printed  if  they  see 
fit,  in  which  case  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  every  society  in  the  Alliance. 

"  That  every  society  publishing  a  report  of  its 
proceedings,  or  of  any  paper  read  before  it,  shall 
present  a  copy  to  every  other  Society  in  the  Alli- 
ance. 

"  That  any  member  of  a  society  in  the  Alliance 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  (but  not  of 
speaking  or  voting)  at  the  meetings  of  any  other 
society  in  the  Alliance,  provided  such  member  be 
introduced  by  letter  from  one  of  his  own  delegates, 
or  personally  by  a  member  of  such  society. 

"  That  each  society  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  its 
own  correspondence,  and  shall  make  arrangement* 
with  its  delegates  as  to  their  expenses,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Alliance  (stationery,  postage,  print- 
inir,  &c.)  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  allied  socie- 
ties.' ' 

Minutes  op  Fiiist  General  Meeting,  1862. 

At  a  meetins  of  delegates  from  the  various  pro- 
fessional architectural  societies,  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Architectural  Union  Company,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Regent-street,  on  Wednesday,  July  2nd, 
1862,  Thomas  Austin,  E?q.,  in  the  chair. 

Present : 

London  Association — Thomas  Blashill,  Esq.  ;  T. 

Roger  Smith,  Esq. ;  and  W.  W.  Bunker,  Esq. 
Institute  of  Scotland — John  Le.^sels,  Esq. 
Institute  of  Ireland — J.  J.  Lyons,  Esq.  (unofficial). 
Birmingham  Association — J.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq., 

and  A.  B.  Phipson,  Esq. 
Bristol  Association — H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  and  Edward 

W.  Godwin,  Esq. 
Liverpool  Association — W.  Weightman,  Esq.,  and 

S.  .M.  Hay,  Esq. 
Glasgow  Association — Angus  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Manchester  Association — Lawrence  Booth,  Esq., 

and  Alfred  Darbyshire,  Esq. 
Northern  Association — Tliouias  Austin,  Esq.,  and 

J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 

It  was  resolved — Tiiat  the  Isolated  character  of 
the  existing  architectural  societies  tlironghout  the 
kingilom  renders  it  desirable  that  an  organization 
should  be  formed,  whereby  tliey  could  be  rendered 
united  in  tlieir  action,  and  whereby  the  establish- 
ment of  new  local  societies,  in  connection  with 
them,  might  be  aided. 

Tlie  above  programme  was  then  considered  in  de- 
tail, the  delegates  remaining  several  hours  in  con- 
sultation. 


HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE. 

A  Parliamentary  paper,  just  issued,  gives  a  de- 
tailed statement  relative  to  the  condition  of  harbours 
of  refuge,  their  estimated  cost,  and  the  amount 
already  expended  on  them.  There  are,  however,  but 
three  harbours  of  refuge  on  the  list,  Dover,  Alderney, 
and  Portland.  The  estimated  cost  of  Dover  Harbour 
is  £650,000,  the  sum  already  expended  is  X549,000. 
Alderney,  intendeU  to  be  a  check  on  Cherbourg,  under 
the  name  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  has  already  cost 
£1,027,000,  and  the  entire  estimate  for  the  works  is 
£1,300.000.  On  Portland  there  has  been  spent 
£983,000,  and  the  estimate  to  complete  it  is 
£1,207,125.  Upwards  of  two  millions  and  a-half 
have  been  expended  on  these  harbours,  two  of  which 
are  pronounced  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opi- 
nion, to  be  failures;  the  third,  Portland,  may  prove 
useful.  While  such  vast  sums  have  been  cheerfully 
voted  for  these  three  works,  the  harbour  of  Howth, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  the  resort 
of  fleets  of  Cornish,  as  well  as  Irish  vessels,  has  been 
suffered  to  become  useless,  and  even  dangerous,  tor 
want  of  a  common  dredge-boat. 

The  estimate  of  the  sums  expended  on  Holyhead 
Harbour  is  not  included  In  the  return,  but  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Government  and  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  reveals  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  indecision  and  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty. 


THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND 

WINTER  GARDEN. 
It  is  generally  expected  that  on  this  day  the  deci- 
sion of  the  directors  of  the  above  project  relative 
to  a  contractor  will  be  made  known,  and  even  in 
anticipation  of  the  result  rumour  is  most  busily  en- 
gaged as  to  the  probalile  individual  or  individuals 
on  whom  the  choice  is  most  likely  to  fall,  whether 
their  estimate  be  the  lowest  or  not. 

We  are  Informed  that  the  tenders,  which  are 
very  nninerous,  were  formally  opened  on  Tuesday, 
the  12th  Instant,  but  that,  owing  to  various  causes, 
the  consideration  of  them  was  postponed  to  this 
date,  and  that  even  possibly  a  further  adjournment 
may  take  place.  We  have  no  wish  to  prejudue 
the  result  to  the  detriment  of  any  one  party  snb- 
mlttlns  a  tender,  but  we  emphatically  urge  that  as 
this  is  an  Irish  project,  as  the  shareholders  are 
mo.stly  all  Irish,  as  It  is  consequently  money  m.ide 
in  Ireland  that  is  to  he  expended  in  Its  erection, 
that  expenditure  should  as  fares  possibly  consis- 
tent with  fair  dealing  towards  others,  be  reserved 
for  Irish  tradesmen  and  manufacturers.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  habit  of  late,  especially  for  our 
public  hoards,  to  give  preference  to  everything — 
both  as  rfgards  material  and  labour — anti-Irish  ; 
but  with  such  noble-minded,  liberal-hearted  men  as 
"  Ireland's  only  duke,"  as  Mr.  Guinness,  as  Mr. 
Dargan,and  others  on  this  directory,  we  confidently 
hope  that  our  Irish  contractors'  claims  will  not  be 
disregarded.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood ;  we 
most  warmly  respect  the  enterprise  of  our  English 
and  Scotch  neighbours;  we  are  admittedly  inferior 
to  them  in  many  of  our  resources  ;  we  are  triad  to 
avail  ourselves  of  their  capabilities  when  legitimate 
opportunity  offers  :  but  we  hold  that  when  our  own 
countrymen  can  be  dealt  with  in  an  equally  advan- 
taseous  footing,  they  should  not  be  shelved  to 
give  place  to  strangers,  however  respectable.  This 
is  a  principle  in  which  every  enlightened  Eny  iish- 
man  or  Scotchman  would  coincide  with  us  Indtpen- 
dently,  although  even  it  might  not  he  his  pecuniary 
interest  to  do  so. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

GALWAY. 

The  road  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  breakwater 
is  still  in  active  progress,  and  the  work  has  com- 
menced on  the  new  line  of  road  between  Galway 
and  Headford,  for  which  a  presentment  was  passed 
last  assizes  and  a  loan  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  These  are  beinii  executed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts,  C.E., 
and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the 
starving  population  of  this  district,  which  was  never 
more  required  than  at  present. 

CONG. 

The  work  so  generously  undertaken  by  Mr.  B. 
L.  Guinness,  in  the  restoration  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  abbey  at  Cong  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
original  stonework  of  the  ruined  doorways  and  win- 
dows have  been  carefully  collected  and  reconstruc- 
ted, and  all  defects  In  moulding  and  carving  have 
been  made  good  with  correct  and  faithful  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Foy,  of  Cong,  has  executed  the  stone- 
cutting  In  a  most  workmanlike  manner.  The  abbey 
grounds  have  been  considerably  improved  by  the 
removal  of  a  large  dwelling  house  and  offices  with 
which  they  were  formerly  occupied,  at  a  consider- 
able expense  to  Mr.  Guinness;  they — beautifully 
as  they  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cong 
river — will  now,  we  believe,  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  by  the 
numerous  tourists  who  will  visit  this  interesting 
locality,  now  that  perfect  steam  communication  by 
Lough  Corrib  is  established  between  Galway  and 
Cong. 

A  glebe  house,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  Clonberr,  Co.  Mayo,  for  the 
Rev.  J.  O'Callaghan,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts,  archi- 
tect ;  Mr.  Connack,  of  Cong,  is  the  contractor. 


The  Irish  Builders  and  Contkactors'  Prick- 
Book  1  beg  to  remind  those  who  may  wish  to  have 

a  copy  of  this  work,  that  it  is  necessary  that  1  should 
have  a  written  order  in  each  case.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ing architects  and  builders,  besides  many  others  con- 
nected with  the  trade  in  Ireland,  have  already 
signified  their  intention  of  supporting  me  in  this 
undertaking,  which  all  admit  is  a  move  in  the  riykt 
direction. 

Order  forms,  either  attached  to  the  prospectuses  or 
separately,  may  be  had  from  me  on  application. 

John  J.  Lyons,  Architect. 
26,  Lr.  Gardluer-street. 

P.S  My  Price-Book  will  be  about  the  same  size 

superficially  as  Laxton's,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  anticipation,  I  may  claim  credit  for  the  style  of  its 
production  being  suitable. 


May  ]5,  1863.] 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


DRAWING  SCHOOLS.* 

There  should  he  no  difficulty  in  establishing  draw- 
ing classes,  and  making  thera  nearly  self-supporting, 
in  any  town  where  rooms  can  be  obtained  without 
much  expense.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  classes 
to  aid  in  the  formation  of  such  schools,  for  drawing 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  arts  to  the  manufacturer 
himself  and  every  one  about  him. 

Working  men,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  prefer 
any  kind  of  amusement  to  study ;  and  drawing 
classes  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  collect  many 
hundred  students  in  a  town  like  Birmingham ;  very 
few  of  them,  however  persevere  like  the  lads  from 
the  warehouses  and  mills  of  Bradford,  who  rival  the 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  excellence  of  draw- 
ing. These  students  work  every  evening  for  two 
and  a-half  hours,  and  continue  as  pupils  for  two  or 
three  years,  whilst  in  many  of  the  published  returns 
of  Government  schools  those  who  only  receive  one 
hour's  instruction  per  week  are  counted  as  stu- 
dents. 

Inquiries  into  the  teaching  of  modelling  and  de- 
signing in  the  English  schools  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  these  branches  are  taught  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory manner.  What  progress  is  made  there  is 
almost  entirely  by  pupils  who  at  their  daily  work 
have  the  instruction  of  competent  artists  who  direct 
the  art  department  of  the  manufactories  in  which 
these  pupils  are  employed  as  workmen.  The  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  design  may  be  clever  as  artists  or 
sculptors,  but  they  rarely  know  anything  about  the 
application  of  art  to  special  manufactures ;  but  a 
movement  has  begun,  especially  at  the  Potteries,  to 
teach  practically  the  modelling  and  designing  of  a 
class  of  objects  which  will  convey  useful  instruc- 
tion. The  same  difficulties  were  experienced  in 
France  ;  it  was  only  when  the  teacher  descended  to 
common  things,  and  taught  whatever  the  trade  re- 
quired, that  the  schools  of  design  became  really  im- 
portant educational  establishments  for  industrial 
purposes. 

The  Birmingham  School  Report  for  last  year 
states  how  many  pupils  have  gone  up  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  says  not  a  word  about  the  number 
of  those  who  have  got  appointments  as  designers  in 
the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  It  has  been  remarked 
in  all  countries  that  the  working  men  who  learn 
drawing  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  qualify  themselves 
for  their  own  line  cf  business,  add  greatly  to  their 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  are  improved  in  all  ways 
by  the  study  ;  tvhile  those  who  are  tempted  by  a 
little  success  in  schools  of  design  to  attempt  to  be- 
come professional  artists,  find  it  a  very  badly  remu- 
nerated employment,  and  often  lead  very  unhappy 
and  useless  lives. 

There  is  some  merit  in  everything  that  sells  well, 
and  the  object  of  the  master  of  a  school  of  desisjn 
should  be  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to  design  articles 
that  will  please  and  improve  the  public  taste.  No 
sudden  change  is  acceptable  to  the  purchaser,  and 
it  must  be  a  long  and  difficult  task  to  improve  bad 
patterns  into  good.  No  country  has  succeeded  In 
creating  a  national  style  which  has  not  taken  the 
current  fashions  of  the  day  as  a  basis,  and  gradually 
transformed  them  into  more  beautiful  shapes.  The 
Greeks  not  only  took  the  rude  ornaments  which  all 
uncivilised  nations  seems  to  invent  for  themselves, 
and  gave  them  so  much  grace  and  beauty  that  the 
Greek  version  has  superseded  its  rivals  wherever  it 
has  penetrated,  but  they  appropriated  every  ori- 
ginal idea  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  worked  out ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  Greek 
moulding  or  column  which  does  not  carry  with  it 
some  trace  of  an  Egyptian  form,  or  of  some  well- 
known  ornament  used  by  people  in  the  infancy  of 
civilization. 

The  artificers  of  the  Cinque-cento  period  began 
to  work  with  a  very  inferior  type  of  production  be- 
fore them,  yet  they  have  produced  metal  work 
which  it  seems  hopeless  to  be  able  to  rival.  We 
ought  to  follow  the  plan  that  has  answered  so  well 
on  other  occasions,  try  and  improve  the  patterns 
we  have  in  ordinary  use,  and  not  imitate  the  French, 
the  Italians,  the  Germans,  or  the  Greeks.  To  do 
this  we  must  put  designers  who  have  proved  their 
power  of  producing  improved  work  at  the  head  of 
our  schools  of  design  as  soon  as  we  can  find  them. 

The  test  of  the  success  in  design  of  any  work  in 
any  country  is  that  it  should  furnish  a  model  to 
other  countries,  wlro  may  imitate  but  cannot  sur- 
pass it.  This  has  been  the  case  with  many  nations 
in  different  branches.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the 
models  produced  by  machine  makers  in  England 
have  been  copied  ard  certainly  not  improved  on  the 
Continent.  Artistic  work  of  English  manufacture 
is  certainly  advancing  in  quality.  We  may  expect 
soon  to  find  invention  replacing  imitation  iu  this 
branch  of  business,  so  that  we  may  by  slow  degrees 
arrive  at  a  style  of  our  own.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  combined  efforts  of  purchasers  and  ma- 

•  From  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor's  (Deputy  Chairman  and  Ee- 
porter  of  Class  XXXI.,  International  Exhibition)  Reportupon 
liilucation  and  Manufacture. 


nufacturers,  and  nothing  would  help  so  much  as  a 
wide-spread  knowledge  of  drawing  and  design,  and 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  among  the  public. 

In  1858,  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  Brad- 
ford, taking  an  interest  in  this  subject,  and  in  the 
diffusion  of  art  knowledge  generally  amongst  the 
working  classes,  determined  to  establish,  with  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year  (1859),  a 
school  for  teaching  the  principles  of  art  and  their 
application  to  design,  without  connecting  them- 
selves in  any  way  with  the  Government  School 
Department.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of  edu- 
cation adopted,  and  other  measures  made  use  of  for 
promoting  this  object  and  advancing  the  education 
of  the  working  classes,  will  not  be  without  interest. 

From  the  time  of  entering  the  school,  the  stu- 
dents have  kept  steadily  before  them  the  end, 
whether  special  or  general,  for  which  the  education 
is  sought;  and  towards  that  end  the  progressive 
tendency  of  the  course  is  explained  at  every  stage. 
The  subjects  for  illustrating  the  principles  taught 
being  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  such  natural 
objects  as  are  most  likely,  either  in  their  real  or 
conventional  shapes,  to  constitute  leading  features 
in  their  after  practice ;  success  in  every  case  being 
insisted  on,  not  as  the  result  of  mechanical  repeti- 
tion of  exercises,  still  less  of  inspiration  or  genius, 
but  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  causes  producing 
the  effect  aimed  at,  and  the  means  essential  for  its 
reproduction. 

The  principal  details  of  the  plan  pursued  are  the 
classification  of  forms  into  two  comprehensive  kinds, 
for  the  easy  and  accurate  imitation  of  which,  two 
methods,  ever  applicable,  are  devised.  Surfaces, 
plain  and  spherical,  in  their  leading  varieties  of 
bright,  semi-bright,  and  dull,  are  made  the  expo- 
nents of  the  action  of  light  in  its  two  conditions — 
positive  and  diffused — in  producing  effects  of  relief; 
and  substances,  transparent,  semi-transparent,  and 
opaque,  are  made  to  illustrate  the  modifications  of 
colour,  by  the  reflection,  refraction,  and  absorption 
of  light.  The  best  meth  ids  of  manipulation  are  first 
imparted,  and  succeeded  by  the  most  facile. 

In  the  examples  selected  for  developing  the  prin- 
ciples advanced,  due  regard  is  paid  to  their  being 
of  an  agreeable  kind  to  impart  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  studies. 

After  sufficient  mastery  has  been  obtained  over 
imitation,  tiie  study  of  construction  commences,  and 
embraces  a  thoroug'i  analysis  of  the  elements  ex- 
citive  of  impressions  of  strength,  richness,  luxuri- 
ance, delicacy,  sadness,  frivolity,  gaiety,  grossness, 
weakness,  purity,  action,  and  repose,  as  exempli- 
fied in  shapes,  surfaces,  and  hues,  in  existing  ex- 
amples, new  combinations,  and  in  nature. 

This  excellent  course  of  tuition  is  already  bear- 
ing satisfactory  fruits,  and  the  delicacy,  power,  and 
precision  of  the  students' works  have,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  elicited  the  marked  admiration  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Still  it  was  felt,  on  the  first  adoption  of 
education,  that  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  trade, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
would  for  a  time  be  prospective  rather  than  im- 
mediate ;  and  as  it  was  considered  very  important 
that  the  influence  of  the  institution  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  passing  i-equirements  of  the 
trade,  an  effort  was  made  to  connect  with  the  school 
the  existing  designers,  who,  from  feelings  easily 
understood,  had  kept  aloof  from  the  ordinary  classes. 
It  was  therefore  determined,  after  an  interview"with 
several  of  their  number,  to  establish  a  Designers' 
Art  Association;  by  this  arrangement  recognizing 
the  position  and  knowledge  possessed  b.v  the  de- 
signer, and  through  its  agency  to  furnish  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  such  further  information  as 
his  daily  practice  demanded,  unimpeded  by  school 
routine,  or  the  humiliation  of  having  to  associate 
with  youths  of  various  ages  and  acquirements.  \ 
gardener  was  employed  to  collect  wild  and  other 
plants,  in  bloom,  which  were  distributed  about  the 
room  at  the  weekly  meetings.  From  this  store 
each  member  was  at  liberty  to  select  such  as  seemed 
most  likely  to  be  useful  or  suggestive  to  him. 
Papers  on  ornament  and  the  harmonies  of  colour 
were  read  and  illustrated  by  the  master. 

Specimens  of  goods  wei-e  obtained  occasionally 
for  their  inspection.  It  was  also  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  existing  for  obtaining  specimens  of  manu- 
facture, not  for  imitation,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  members  well  informed  of  the  progress 
making  by  competing  towns.  It  was  further  ar- 
ranged to  have  competitions,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  in  applied  design.  The  first  of  these  took 
place,  and  upwards  of  sixty  woven  designs  were 
sent  into  it  by  the  members.  Beyond  this  stage, 
however,  the  committee  hardly  felt  justified  in  in- 
curring the  expenses  which  would  be  involved  in 
conducting  it ;  more  especially  as,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  association  had  received  nothing  but 
discouragement  from  the  manufacturers,  who,  yield- 
ing to  their  jealousies  of  each  other,  were  in  con- 
tinual fear  lest  the  process  of  manufacture  and 
finish,  which  each  had  proved  by  experience  the 


most  profitable  to  himself,  might  be  communicated 
to  his  advantage  during  conversation  or  discussion. 
The  association  is  therefore  in  abeyance  for  the  pre- 
sent. Its  promoters,  however,  have  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  some  good  was  effected  through 
its  agency,  both  with  the  designers  and  the  trade. 
They  were  surprised  to  find  that  there  had  been  so 
much  trade  jealousy,  and  that  the  designers  did  not 
associate  together,  and  consequently  have  had  no 
opportunities  of  a  mutual  improvement. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  valuable  a  lever  for 
cultivating  the  skill  of  our  designers  should  be  con- 
demned to  inaction ;  for  the  time  is  approaching 
when,  through  the  rapidly  increasing  acquisition  of 
the  best  machinery  by  countries  already  highly  ta- 
lented in  design,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  ma- 
nufacturing will  have  to  be  fought  on  other  grounds 
than  mechanical  power  or  novelty  of  material ;  and 
should  narrow  jealousies  and  false  notions  of  eco- 
nomy operate  against  the  skill  of  our  artizans  being 
cultivated,  in  at  least  the  same  proportion  as  other 
countries  amass  mechanical  aids,  many  towns  may 
have  to  realize  in  sorrow  the  narrow  views  and  im- 
providence of  their  prosperous  season. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  14th  October,  1862,  it 
was  decided  to  make  another  attempt  to  establish  a 
school  of  design  in  Bradford. 

A.  Harris,  jun.,  banker,  Bradford,  the  president 
of  the  school,  and  an  excellent  artist  himself,  has 
for  many  years  tried  to  unite  all  classes  in  the  work 
of  forming  a  Bradford  school  of  design  by  local 
effort  alone.    We  hope  it  may  now  succeed. 

I  observe  that  those  desigpiers  who  have  learnt 
drawing  in  the  Birmingham  School  of  Design,  and 
afterwards  acquired  the  art  of  designing  and  model- 
ling in  manufactories,  and  who  understand  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly,  agree  in  opinion  with  the  French 
artists  practising  the  same  art  in  Birmingham. 
They  all  remark  upon  the  want  of  sufficient  models 
(in  that  school)  of  a  kind  that  would  illustrate  the 
different  styles  and  objects  on  which  pupils  are 
afterwards  to  be  employed,  and  complain  that  the 
teaching  is  dry  and  uninteresting.  This  probably 
arises  from  it  not  being  sufficiently  acknowledged 
by  the  teachers  that  to  produce  good  designers  of 
bronzes,  clocks,  metal  furniture,  lamps,  &c.,  in  the 
style  of  particular  periods,  the  student  must  have 
examples  of  good  models  of  such  articles  to  guide 
him. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  master  who  under- 
stands the  trade  as  well  as  the  principles  of  draw- 
ing is,  that  he  teaches  the  pupils  from  those  ex- 
amples which  will  furnish  a  fund  of  knovpledge  of 
the  required  kind  to  them,  and  he  avoids  those  ex- 
amples which  are  useless  for  their  special  object, 
thus  saving  the  time  of  the  students  and  concentrat- 
ing their  attention  on  what  is  most  useful  to  them 
in  after-life.  At  Bradford  there  are  no  persons 
who  can  teach  drawing  and  are  practical  designers  ; 
but  there  are  many  in  Birmingham,  so  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  state  of  that  school,  or  indeed  of 
most  of  the  schools  of  design. 

The  manufacturers  at  Birmingham  subscribe  to 
the  School  of  Design  in  their  capacity  of  private 
gentlemen  to  help  a  school  for  teaching  drawing, 
and  train  the  pupils  afterwards  in  their  own  work- 
shops into  designers.  This  is  not  so  convenient  a 
plan  as  the  French,  where  the  pupils  are  taught  de- 
signing in  an  evening  school,  with  the  advantages  of 
the  best  models  and  instruction,  and  of  the  emula- 
tion created  by  a  number  of  competitors.  If  the 
department  for  teaching  drawing  to  students  in- 
tended to  follow  the  fine  arts  was  completely  sepa- 
rated from  that  intended  for  training  designers, — 
and  if  the  latter  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  distinguished  artists  in  metal  work,  re- 
siding and  practising  the  higher  branches  of  artistic 
metal  work  in  Birmingham, — it  is  probable  that 
manufacturers  would  soon  have  tangible  proof  of  the 
practical  character  of  the  school,  and  would  assist 
it  by  their  personal  attention,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  bronze  manufacturers  at  Paris.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  another  branch  in  England. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  sculpture  and  orna- 
mental stone-work  of  modern  buildings  in  London, 
is  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  architects,  who  col- 
lected good  specimens  for  imitation,  and  arranged 
an  evening  school  for  masons.  These  examples  are 
now  deposited  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum;  but  now  that  iMr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  JVIr.  Hardwick,  and  others  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  these  schools,  have  turned  the 
matter  over  to  Government,  the  vitality  of  the 
movement  is  suspended,  as  it  depended  greatly 
upon  the  personal  interest  shown  by  the  committee 
in  the  work. 


Dublin  Coffee  Palace. — It  is  proposed  to  esta- 
blish in  this  city  a  coffee  palace,  or  working  meu's 
hall,  after  the  model  of  some  of  those  now  being  suc- 
cessfully worked  in  London.  Amongst  the  promoters 
are  several  ladies,  clergymen,  and  others.  Such  an 
establishment  is  certainly  much  wanting. 
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PROPOSED  ABOLITION  OF  THE  IRISH 
INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM. 


[communicated.] 

In  his  recent  address  to  the  students  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, Lord  Palmerston,  as  Lord  Rector,  dwelt  in 
eloquent  and  forcible  terms  on  the  importance  of  a 
linowledge  of  chemistry  and  liindred  sciences  as  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  a  people's  progress  in  wealth, 
happiness,  and  civilization. 

But  strangely  enough,  at  the  very  moment  these 
words  were  falling  in  Glasgow  from  the  lips  of  the 
chief  of  the  Government,  a  commission,  appointed  by 
a  department  of  Government,  was  engaged  in  the 
task  of  devising  how  the  Governmental  school  of  prac- 
tical chemistry  in  Dublin  might  be  best  closed  up, 
and  an  end  put  to  the  hopes  of  young  Irishmen  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  that  knowledge  upon  which  ad- 
mittedly so  much  individual  and  national  prosperity 
depend. 

We  now  appeal  from  Mr.  Commissioner  Donnelly  or 
Lord  Justice  Blackburne  to  Prime  Minister  Palmers- 
ton,  and  ask,  in  common  with  the  Irish  press,  irre- 
spective of  party  (with  one  solitary  exception),  are  not 
the  words  spoken  in  Glasgow  as  true  in  respect  to 
Ireland  as  they  are  to  Scotland  or  England  ?  And  if 
the  Government  think  it  its  duty  to  maintain  a 
College  of  Chemistry  in  Jermyn-street,  London,  and 
an  Industrial  Museum  in  Prince's-street,  Edinburgh, 
why  should  it  destroy  the  School  of  Chemistry  and 
Museum  at  Stephen's-green,  Dublin  ?  Some  may  be 
disposed  to  conjecture  the  step  as  perhaps  forced  upon 
the  Government  by  the  failure  of  the  latter  Institu- 
tion, and  by  the  indifference  displayed  by  Irishmen 
to  scientific  pursuits. 

The  precise  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  Irish  School 
of  Chemistry  has  achieved  more  than  the  boasted 
London  College  in  Jermyn-street.  In  1855  the  lat- 
ter had  104  students;  in  1861,  140.  The  former 
had  17  only  in  1855,  but  increased  to  50  in  1861  (an 
obvious  evidence  of  growing  utility)  ;  and  then  for 
the  results  of  the  teaching  in  the  two  Institutions. 
Secondary  schools,  taught  by  gentlemen  who  had 
been  educated  respectively  in  Jermyn-street  and 
Stephen's-green,  have  been  established  in  many  of 
the  large  towns  of  England  and  Ireland.  Of  these 
schools  Clonmel  occupies  the  first  rank  in  regard  to 
prizes — her  thirty-six  pupils  in  1860  winning  twenty 
Queen's  prizes.  Halifax,  in  England,  being  next  — 
her  thirty-four  pupils  winning  ten  prizes,  or  half  the 
number  on\y  of  the  Irish  school.  In  1861  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Irish  school  was  made  yet  more  apparent. 
The  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  in  that  year, 
gave  four  exhibitions,  at  £50  per  annum  each,  to  be 
held  for  three  years,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  stu- 
dents, about  1,500  in  number,  in  the  Schools  of 
Science  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Now,  what 
■was  the  result?  Two  out  of  the  four  of  these  grand 
prices  were  won  by  Irislimen — one  by  Bandon,  and 
the  other  by  the  city  of  Cork  (both  the  latter  in  same 
countyj.  And  this  is  not  all.  The  Department,  re- 
quiring a  residence  in  London  during  the  three  years 
the  exhibitions  were  to  be  held,  our  countrymen  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  prizes,  which  were  again 
put  up  to  competition,  and  again  won  by  Irishmen. 

Could  anything  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Industrial  Museum  as  a  College  of  Che- 
mistry, and  the  aptitude,  nay  the  superiority  of  our 
despised  people  for  scientific  pursuits  ? 

ihe  Industrial  Museum  was  founded  in  1845  by 
that  great  statesman,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  All 
that  can  now  be  said  in  favour  of  making  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  the  Alma  Blater  of  Science  and  Art 
in  Ireland  was  said  then ;  and  with  this  additional 
and  all  but  irresistible  argument,  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  exists,  while  anything  else  must  be  created, 
and  at  a  great  public  expense.  Even  this  considera- 
tion did  not  induce  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  turn  aside  from 
the  path  he  had  entered  upon.  He  felt  that  no  pri- 
vate club,  conventicle,  corporation,  or  society  of 
citizens,  however  respectable,  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  perform  the  duties  which  appertain  solely  to  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  this  constitution- 
ally-governed country.  The  diffusion  of  a  know- 
ledge of  science  and  art  among  the  people  was  not, 
he  thought,  to  be  farmed  out  to  any  associations  of 
"  farmers  general,"  or  the  grants  for  the  purpose 
given  as  subsidies  to  any  incorporated  body,  however 
high  and  lofty  its  pretensions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  left  "  his  mark  "  in  the  noble 
Institutions  founded  by  him  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
just  and  liberal  policy  inaugurated  by  him  in  social 
and  commercial  questions.  He  did  justice  to  Ireland 
by  opening  schools  and  colleges  of  science,  art,  and 
literature,  throughout  the  land.  Does  the  "justice  " 
of  the  present  ministry  consist  in  closing  those  schools 
and  colleges?  Is  their  idea  of  governing  Ireland, 
and  promoting  her  peace  and  prosperity,  the  reversal 
of  the  policy  tending  to  establish  equality  among  all 
classes  and  creeds,  and  the  rehabilation  of  the  ex- 
ploded dogmas  of  class  ascendancy  and  irresponsible 
corporate  monopoly  ? 

These  are  the  issues — the  true  issues — involved  in 
the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum, 


and  the  transfer  of  its  collection  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  Our  statesmen  cannot  serve  two  masters — 
the  old  and  the  new  ;  they  must  in  this,  as  in  greater 
matters,  choose  their  side,  declare — "  Under  which 
king,  O  Benzonian  ;  speak  or  die." 


PRIZES  FOR  ARTIST  WORKMEN. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  recently  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  to  Artist  workmen,  the  council  of  the 
Architectural  Museum  now  offer  the  following 
prizes  : — 

For  wood-carving,  two  prizes,  of  ^£20  and  £5,  as 
first  and  second  premiums  to  competitors  who  shall 
most  successfully  execute  a  Miserere  seat  such  as  is 
found  in  the  stalls  of  cathedrals;  the  subject  to  be  a 
profession,  trade,  or  occupation,  treated  in  modern 
costnme  ;  the  composition  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
two  figures,  or  one  figure  and  one  animal ;  to  be  com- 
pleted by  November  the  2nd  next.  A  lithograph  of 
the  size  for  the  work  may  be  obtained  by  written  ap- 
lication  to  the  hon.  sec,  J.  Clark,  Esq.,  13,  Stratford- 
place,  W.  Casts  from  one  or  both  the  successful 
works  will  be  taken  as  subjects  for  the  colour  prize, 
undermentioned. 

The  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  offer, 
through  the  authorities  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
a  prize  of  five  guineas  for  coloured  decoration,  to 
which  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  will  add  three  guineas  for 
one  or  more  extra  prizes.  Instead  of  an  ancient  sub- 
ject, as  before,  the  above-indicated  wood-carving  prize 
will,  as  soon  as  adjudicated,  be  employed.  Casts  of 
this  will  be  ready  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
decision  is  made;  the  coloured  specimens  must  he 
ready  by  March  1st  next.  Candidates  may  adopt 
what  medium  for  application  of  the  colour  they  please. 
Casts  will  be  obtainable,  for  5s.  each,  at  the  museum, 
or  2s.  for  packing  and  case,  from  the  hon.  sec.  of  the 
Architectural  Museum.  Duplicates  allowed.  The 
Ecclesiological  Society's  Council  will  adjudicate. 
Certificates  of  merit  and  a  minor  prize  of  one  guinea 
will  be  given  for  fit  examples. 


"  MALLET'S  FOLLY"— THE  NORTH  CITY 
MILLS. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects,  in  or  near  Dub- 
lin, was  "  Mallet's  Folly,"  a  huge  oblong  building 
standing  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Royal  Canal. 
It  was  a  kind  of  petrified  "cold  water"  to  be 
thrown  at  and  on  everything  mere  Irish— -even  by 
Irishmen  themselves,  and  year  after  year  it  was  al- 
lowed to  dream  away  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  as 
a  kind  of  pillory,  in  which  some  person  of  the  name 
of  Mallet  was  always  to  be  held  up  iis  an  example 
to  all  who  would  be  guilty  of  the  transgression  of 
seeking  to  develope  the  resources  of  Ireland.  Sum- 
mer after  summer  the  swallows  came  and  built  tlieir 
nests  beneath  the  eaves  of  "  Mallet's  Folly,"  and 
within  its  naked  walls  they  hunted  the  vagrant  flies, 
and  shrieked  in  joyous  triumph  in  the  evening  sun 
that  gleamed  through  the  shattered  lintels  of  the 
mouldering  windows  of  "  Mallet's  Folly."  The 
waters  still  flowed  on,  and  murmured  at  the  vprong 
done  to  Mallet,  and,  as  if  indignant  at  no  one  under- 
standing what  they  said,  they  tumbled  themselves 
over  the  neighbouring  lock  of  the  canal,  as  il  they 
were  determined  to  commit  suicide.    However,  two 
Irishmen  heard  the  waters,  and  understood  what 
they  said,  and  they  took  "  Mallet's  Folly,"  which 
from  henceforth  was  to  be  the  scene  of  active  and 
busy  life  and  health-giving  labour.    The  Irishmen 
were  Messrs.  Murtagh,  Brothers,  who  took  this 
vast  pile  of  building,  of  which  nothing  remained 
but  the  four  bare  walls  and  the  roof.    They  set 
about  the  work  of  renovation,  and  soon  "  the  wear 
and  tear"  of  time  began  to  disappear,  lofts  capable 
of  sustaining  ponderous  weights,  supported  by  metal 
columns,  were  erected,  and  from  basement  to  roof 
the  hum  of  busy  labour  was  to  be  heard,  and  the 
old  walls  rang  with  the  clank  and  din  of  remunera- 
tive toil — the  owls  and  water-rats  took  notice  to 
quit,  and  soon  the  rusty  wheel  revolved,  and  set 
hundreds  of  other  wheels  in  busy  motion.    The  so- 
called  "  Mallet's  Folly"  is  now  "  Tiie  North  City 
Flour  Mills."    The  internal  arrangements  are  most 
complete,  and  give  mucli  pleasure  to  all  interested 
in  mechanical  engineering.     By  proper  scientific 
supervision,  no  power,  whether  of  steam  or  water, 
is  allowed  to  remain  idle,  and  water-power  is  made 
an  auxiliary  in  case  of  pressure,  and  an  econoiniser 
of  fuel  and  the  "  wear  and  tear"  of  steam  machi- 
nery.   The  several  departments  on  the  lofts  are 
admirably  arranged  for  their  purposes,  and  the 
means  by  which  the  steam  and  water-power  is  dis- 
tributed to  do  all  kinds  of  work  in  different  locali- 
ties is  most  simple  and  ingenious.  The  water-power 
amounts  to  about  forty-horse  (nominal),  and  the 
steam  to  about  two  hundred.    At  present  the  ma 
chinery  is  working  nineteen  pairs  of  millstones,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  forty  pairs  at  full  work. 
Several  contrivances  have  been  adopted  for  expe- 
diting the  kilning  of  corn,  and,  up  to  the  present, 
they  have  furnished  nothing  but  failure  in  endless 


variety — the  corn  was  either  roasted  by  excessive 
heat,  allowed  to  remain  in  its  natural  state,  or  only 
partially  dried.    Manufacturers  were  driven  back 
of  necessity  on  the  old  slow  and  defective  process, 
having  no  alternative.    Mr.  M'Cann's  (patent)  ap- 
paratus, which  is  at  full  work  at  Messrs.  Murtagh, 
Brothers'  mills,  is  simply  this — the  corn  to  be  kiln- 
dried  is  made  to  pass  through  wire  screens,  which 
surrounds  a  space  in  which  vacuum  has  been  pro- 
duced by  means  of  an  "  exhaust  fan."    From  a  fur- 
nace below,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  is 
used,  hot  air  ascends  and  meets  the  corn  in  its 
downward  progress  through  the  wire  screens,  and 
dries  it  perfectly  fit  for  grinding.   The  corn  when 
dried  is  carried  by  elevators  to  any  loft  where  it 
may  be  required.    It  is  a  vexed  question  whether 
it  would  lie  better  to  kiln  corn  by  quick  or  gradual 
heat — as  Mr.  M'Cann's  process  permits  of  a  high 
or  low  temperature  being  used,  either  course  could 
he  adopted  ;  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  time  and  cost 
are  saved  in  corn-kilning  by  this  contrivance,  which 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious.    Although  the 
waters  of  the  canal  flow  at  the  base  of  the  North 
City  Mills,  the  Messrs.  Murtagh  have  adopted  the 
wise  precaution  of  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
at  a  high  pressure,  by  erecting  on  the  top  of  the 
building  an  iron  tank,  four  and  a-half  feet  deep,  and 
capable  of  containing  over  a  million  gallons  of 
water,  and  is  constantly  kept  full  by  the  engine. 
On  each  loft  a  cock  and  screw  is  affixed  to  the 
down  pipe,  to  which,  in  case  of  fire,  a  nozzle  hose 
could  be  attached,  and  extinguish  even  a  formida- 
ble blaze  in  a  moment;  this  precaution  alone  proves 
that  the  Messrs.  Murtagh  know  what  they  are 
about.    The  large  towering  furnace  chimney  re- 
cently built  at  the  mills,  and  the  highest  in  Dub- 
lin, tells  that  some  extensive  machinery  has  been 
constructed ;  and,  as  we  have  left  ourselves  but 
little  space,  we  will  devote  it  to  a  passing  descrip- 
tion of  the  engine,  constructed  and  erected  by  J. 
Rowan  and  Son,  York-street  Foundry,  Belfast.  It 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  single  condensing 
engine,  and  the  largest  in  Ireland.    Some  notion 
will  be  formed  of  its  magnitude  when  it  is  known 
that  the  fly-wheel  is  28  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
driving-wheel  25  feet.    Its  length  of  stroke  is  7 
feet.    The  cylinder  is  what  is  known  as  "  forty- 
five  inch,"  and  the  engine  is  capable  of  working  up 
to  two  hundred  horse,  at  the  low  pressure  of  steam 
on  the  valves  of  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.    It  is  furnished  with  Rowan's  patent  conical 
valves,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  engineering  and 
skilled  manufacture  could  not  be  surpassed.  The 
two  circular  horizontal  boilers  are  furnished  with 
double  furnaces,  and  supplied  with  Rowan's  super- 
heating apparatus.     The  consumption  of  fuel  to 
sustain  the  above-named  pressure  for  twenty-four 
hours  is  within  fifty  cwt.  of  common  coal.  The 
machinery  is  finished  in  excellent  style,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  establishment,  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  soon  illustrate  how  native  com- 
mercial spirit  and  enterprise  will  turn  "  Mallet's 
Folly"  into  profit  and  wisdom,  and  teach  a  lesson 
to  all  Irishmen  to  be  self-reliant,  true  to  themselves 
and  to  one  another,  and  to  leave  no  "  Mallet's 
Folly"  at  which  the  finger  of  the  scorner  can  point. 
— Abridged  from  Freeman, 


IRISH  MANSIONS. 

WILTON  CASTLE,  COUNTY  WEXFORD. 

It  is  situated  in  a  highly  picturesque  country  com- 
prising hill  and  dale,  water  and  woodland.  The 
castle  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
close  to  the  river  Boro.  Looking  at  the  castle 
from  a  northerly  point  of  view,  the  scene  presents 
an  abrupt  range  of  hills  as  a  back  ground,  with  plan- 
tations in  all  stages  of  growth  on  their  sides.  Close 
by  is  a  beautiful  lake  with  several  islands,  and 
plentifully  stocked  with  water  fowl.  Numbers  of 
gigantic  and  fine  old  trees,  tasteful  avenues  and 
drives,  undulations  and  well-kept  grounds,  combine 
to  form  a  landscape  of  great  beauty,  the  attrac- 
tions of  which  are  much  enhanced  by  the  magnifi- 
cent views  obtained  from  many  parts  of  the  de- 
mesne. 

In  the  general  supervision  and  improvement  of 
his  estate.  Captain  Alcock  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Of  these  operations  the  farm  of  Ballina- 
varey,  which  has  undergone  a  series  of  improve- 
ment, may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  No  longer 
do  the  small  fields  and  borheens  offend  the  eye,  nor 
the  screech  of  the  snipe  grate  on  the  ear  of  the  im- 
proving agriculturist.  Thousands  of  tons  of  stones 
have  been  raised  out  of  the  land,  and  of  these  fences 
have  been  formed.  A  most  efficient  system  of 
drainage  has  been  carried  out,  and  suitable  farm 
offices  and  labourers'  cottages  have  been  erected. 
Plantations  on  a  useful  and  ornamental  scale  have 
been  made,  and  the  farm  is  now  about  to  be  brought 
into  a  high  condition  by  a  system  of  good  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  system  of  taskwork  was  principally  adopted. 
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The  boulders,  of  which  an  immense  number  were  in 
the  land,  were  blasted  and  broken  for  the  fences 
and  drains.  In  consequence  of  the  hardness  of 
the  stone,  which  is  a  kind  of  greenstone,  the  boring 
was  very  expensive,  the  price  per  foot  being  one 
shilling.  On  the  part  of  the  farm  where  the  stones 
were  in  great  abundance,  it  was  considered  advis- 
able to  dispose  of  them  in  fences,  rather  than  en- 
counter the  expense  of  their  removal.  They  are 
well  built,  and  thorn  quicks  being  put  in  them,  a 
highly  ornamental  fence  will  eventually  be  obtained. 
The  price  paid  for  single  fences,  four  feet  high,  was 
2s.  6d.  per  statute  perch,  and  for  double  fences, 
from  33.  to  3s.  6d.  per  perch,  the  materials  being 
laid  along  the  line  of  fence.  Some  of  the  stones 
being  of  a  large  size,  they  were  set  on  the  line  of 
fence  for  the  workmen.  In  the  removal  of  those 
stones  from  the  places  where  they  were  raised  to 
their  destination,  a  pair  of  draught  bullocks  and  a 
sledge  were  used ;  and  as  the  stones  generally  had 
good  faces  for  work,  even  when  of  a  large  size, 
sometimes  being  considerably  over  a  ton  weight,  it 
was  an  advantage  to  bring  them  entire  to  the 
fences. 

The  drainage  was  conducted  on  the  parallel  sys- 
tem, the  distance  between  the  drains  being  eleven 
yards.  The  minor  drains  were  four  feet  deep,  and 
the  sinking  cost  6d,  per  perch.  The  materials  used 
were  large  flat  stones,  which  were  placed  in  the 
drain  as  follows: — 

A  row  of  stones  from  six  to  eight  inches  high, 
was  tanged  along  one  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  and  another  row  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
drain  would  present  a  right  angle  triangle.  Smaller 
stones  were  then  put  in  to  level  the  work,  and  the 
drains  have  proved,  in  all  cases,  most  efficient.  Good 
outfalls  have  been  procured,  and  the  sub-main 
drains  are  brought  out  above  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiving drain  so  that  a  fair  share  of  immunity  from 
obstruction,  by  the  growth  of  weeds  and  accumu- 
lation of  matter  in  the  main  drain,  is  secured  to  the 
sub-mains. 

The  next  step  towards  improvement  was  the 
erection  of  farm  buildings  and  labourers'  cottages. 
A  very  convenient  steading  was  built  in  a  central 
situation  on  the  farm,  and  when  a  dwelling-house 
is  added,  it  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  com- 
fortable concern.  The  labourers'  cottages,  which 
are  built  in  pairs,  are  compact,  comfortable,  and 
economical.  The  accommodation  afforded  is  a 
living-room,  and  two  bed-rooms  in  each  cottage. 
The  lensrth  of  the  pair  is  40  feet  6  in.,  and  width 
17  feet  6  inches. 

On  the  ground  fioor  of  one  cottage  of  the  pair  we 
have  the  living-room  and  a  bed-room,  the  latter 
being  between  the  chimneys,  and  over  the  living- 
room  is  another  bed-room  ;  in  the  next  cottage  the 
living-room  is  the  only  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
but  upstairs  we  have  a  bed-room  over  the  living- 
room,  and  another  over  the  bed-room  between  the 
chimneys  of  the  next  cottage.  This  arrangement 
makes  the  cottages  very  compact ;  and  as  the 
ceilings  are  high,  and  the  situation  elevated,  tlie 
crowding  which  might  be  expected  is  not  at  all 
apparent.  A  piggery,  privy,  and  ashpit  are  con- 
veniently situated  behind  the  house.  The  cost  of 
these  very  comfortable  cottages  is  £60  per  pair. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  plantations  utility  and 
ornament  have  been  most  successfully  combined. 
Most  effective  shelter  will  be  provided,  in  securiiiir 
which  the  higlily  artistic  disposal  of  the  belts  of 
planting  has  been  made  subservient.  Utility  and 
ugliness  are  not  necessary  concomitants;  and  a 
most  successful  example  of  the  contrary  may  be 
seen  in  the  department  now  under  notice  in  the 
lands  of  Ballinavarey. — Abridged  from  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Review. 


THE  DRAMA. 

MU.  G.  V.  BKOOKB  AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

In  an  uncommonly  varied  and  arduous  series  of  per- 
sonations, Shaksperian  and  otherwise,  our  distin- 
guished countryman,  Mr.  Bro'bke,  has  been,  and  is 
still,  acquitting  himself  in  his  wonted  excellent  style 
at  our  Theatre  Royal.  The  disciple  of  no  particular 
school ;  independent  of  all  studious  mannerisms  to 
achieve  what  in  theatrical  parlance  is  known  as  stage 
effect ;  relying  solely  on  his  own  fine  natural  capabi- 
lities; holding  "the  mirror  up  to  nature"  herself ; 
and  invariably  bearing  in  view  the  axiom  that — 

"  Ars  est  celare  artem," 
Mr.  Brooke  has  achieved  a  position  in  his  profession 
second  to  no  dramatic  artist  of  the  age. 

As  Percy  in  the  play  of  Henry  IV.,  Caius  Marcius 
in  Coriolanus,  Mr.  Brooke,  during  his  engagement, 
has  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  crown  already  so  deser- 
vedly acquired ;  indeed,  his  personation  of  the  latter, 
especially,  can  be  designated  nothing  short  of  great 
histrionic  triumph. 

We  are  not  prejudiced  in  Mr.  Brooke's  favour  be- 
cause he  is  an  Irishman,  nay  more,  a  fellow-citizen, 
but  we  are  proud  in  being  permitted  the  opportunity 


of  acknowledging  as  such  so  consummate  an  artist. 
He  takes  Coriolanus  for  his  benefit  to-morrow  (Satur- 
day) night,  and  we  trust  that  all  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers will  rally  round  him  to  give  him  an  ovation. 
During  each  night  of  this  engagement  the  audience 
cheered  Mr.  Brooke  most  rapturously  on  his  frequent 
appearance  before  the  curtain  in  obedience  to  demand. 
Our  old  friend,  Granby,  was  prodigious  again,  espe- 
cially as  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  sustained  all  other 
characters  allotted  to  him  with  his  usual  ability  and 
judgment.  Mr.  Brooke  found  an  admirable  supporter, 
too,  in  Mr.  Cowper — an  actor  from  the  Liverpool 
theatres.  Lady  Don,  the  widow  of  the  eccentric  ba- 
ronet, is  announced  for  Monday  evening. 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  committee  for  opposing  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Industrial  Museum  have  received  the  following  let- 
ters : — 

House  of  Commons,  London,  May  12,  1863. 

Sir, — I  am  favoured  with  your  letter,  and  am  ad- 
vised there  is  no  use  in  pressing  the  Government  for 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Scientific  In- 
stitutions of  Dublin,  as  it  cannot  yet  be  produced. 
When  it  is  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  with  the 
reasons  for  any  discussion  they  may  have  come  to,  it 
shall  have  my  best  and  impartial  consideration. — I 
remain,  sir,  your's,  faithfully,  John  Vanck. 

From  M.  J.  Malone,  Esq.,  Limerick,  announcing 
that  the  Limerick  AtheuEBum  had  resolved  to  take 
the  matter  in  hands. 

From  Dr.  Jacob,  Chairman  Town  Commissioners, 
Maryborough,  Queen's  County. 

From  the  Town  Clerk  of  Gilford,  Co.  Down,  ex- 
pressing the  concurrence  of  his  board  iu  the  move- 
ment. 


[It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same ;  and  that  we 
will  not  insert  or  notice  any  communication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confidentially. 1 

THE   NEW  CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADY, 
LADY'S  ISLAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — It  was  really  very  kind  of  "  J.  K."  to  un- 
dertake, in  your  columns,  to  enligliten  the  general 
public  on  a  matter  in  which  they  feel  no  particu- 
lar interest ;  and  as  correct  information  is,  I  am 
sure,  the  object  nearest  his  heart,  being  one  of  those 
directly  concerned  in  tlie  building  of  the  new 
Churcli  at  the  Lady's  Island,  I  have  to  beg  you 
will  permit  me  to  rectify  a  few  of  the  principal  in- 
accuracies in  his  well-spun,  finely-worked  narrative, 
wliich  is,  certainly,  a  piece  of  truly  original  com- 
position. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  so  benevo- 
lently disposed,  instead  of  having  had  tracings  of 
the  plans  in  his  possession  for  a  few  days,  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  poring  over  them  for  as  many 
months,  because,  from  the  progress  he  has  already 
made,  it  is  evident  that  somewhere  about  the  end 
of  tlie  latter  period — say  after  an  interval  of  six 
months'  close  conning — he  might  have  begun  to 
calch  pretty  accurate  glimpses  of  tlie  subject  be- 
fore him.  He  says  ''  the  extreme  length  from  the 
tower,  in  centre  of  west  end,  to  the  apsidal  ter- 
mination, is  100  feet;"  it  is  not  quite  clear  from 
the  shady  verbiage  if  he  means  to  include  the  apse 
or  the  tower  in  those  dimensions  ;  however,  taking 
for  granted  that,  in  good  old  thumb-rule  style,  he 
measures  through  the  thickness  of  the  walling,  he 
is  not  quite  accurate,  as  the  length  from  out  to  out 
is  but  99  feet.  "  The  extreme  breadth  (outside)  is," 
he  says,  "  40  feet,  exclusive  of  the  side  chapels  and 
porches ;"  the  only  porches  which  could  add  to 
tlie  breadth  of  the  cliurch  would  be  side  porches, 
of  wliich  there  are  none  in  the  present  design,  un- 
less the  small  porches  or  vestibules  to  sacristy 
might  seem  to  "  J.  K."  to  be  such,  a  thing  not  all 
unlikely ;  and  the  side  chapels  cannot  be  excluded, 
as  they  are  but  the  eastern  terminations  of  the 
aisles,  and  necessarily  included  in  the  breadth  of 
the  church,  a  fact  whicli  "J.  K."  seems  to  have 
stumbled  on  later  on  in  his  luminous  letter,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  "  two  side  chapels  on  a  line  with 
the  aisles."  As  it  is  the  capacity,  and  not  the 
bigness,  of  a  church,  which  is  to  be  considered,  the 
simpl.1  and  proper  mode  of  expressing  the  dimensions 
would  be  to  say,  that  the  Lady's  Island  Church,  as 
at  present  designed,  will  be  7-3  feet  long,  by  36  feet 
wide,  interiorly,  with  an  octagonal  apsis  6  feet  6 
inches  deep,  at  the  eastern  end  of  nave,  and  a 
tower  9  feet  square  at  the  western  end  of  same, 
and  having  a  sacristy  14  by  11 J  feet,  with  two 


small  sacristy  porches,  at  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  church.*      "J.  K."  says  "the  height  of  the 
clerestory  walls  is  31  feet  6  inches  ;"  it'is  only  27 
feet  6  inches  !    The  caps  of  the  nave  columns  were 
provided  to  be,  not  of  Caen  stone,  as  he  says,  but 
of  Bath  stone,  as  well  as  the  bases  ;  and  on  my 
representation  the  architect  has  consented  that 
eranite  or  limestone,  or  both,  shall  be  substituted 
for  Bath  stone  in  the  caps  and  I)ases.    Before  in- 
sinuating, by  the  use  of  italics,  that  the  shafts  of 
Cork  or  Kilkenny  marble  are  too  slight  at  "  only 
one  foot  in  diameter,"  it  would  have  been  well  if 
"J.  K."  had  calculated  or  ascertained  the  bearing 
power  per  superficial  foot  of  either  of  those  marbles, 
as  well  as  the  weight  they  were  required  to  sup- 
port, and  then  favoured  the  public  with  the  result 
of  his  cogitations.    The  clerestory  walls  are  not  to 
be  wholly  of  brick ;  the  external  facing  will  be  of 
rubble  stone.    "  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  (?)  is,"  "J.  K."  says,  "  102 
feet  "—that  is,  as  if  one  were  to  say,  the  height  of 
the  wall  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge,  or  the  height 
of  a  man  from  the  sole  of  his  boot  to  the  crown  of 
his  hat !    "  The  north  and  south  aisles  are  lighted 
by  five  lancet  windows  to  each  aisle  ;"  wrong  again ; 
one  of  the  aisles  (the  north)  is  to  be  lit  by  six  win- 
dows.— "  The  clerestory  wall  is  perforated  by  12 
lights  (on  each  side):"  twelve  lights  on  each  side 
of  the  wall !  that  is,  24  in  all.    I  have  looked  over 
the  plans  again  and  again  most  carefully,  and  can 
only  find  twelve.     I  strongly  suspect  some  of 
"  J.  K.'s"  lights  are  blind,  a  style  of  window  for 
which,  I  am  sure,  he  has  both  an  affinity  and  an 
affection — perhaps  he  sees  double  !    The  depth  of 
apsis  is  not  at  all  unusual,  and  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  walling  to  be  found  less  than  2  feet  6  in. 
in  thickness,  though"  J.  K."  may  not  have  seen  or 
heard  of  them,  which  only  proves  he  has  something 
yet  to  learn.    "  The  arrangements  of  the  sittings," 
with  which  he  is  so  taken,  will  not,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  him,  be  adhered  to ;  they  would  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  church,  by  hiding  the  bases,  or 
sub-bases,  of  the  pillars.     There  are  no  "  small 
marble  columns  introduced  in  the  windows  lighting 
the  sanctuary ."    I  have  thus  enumerated  some  score 
blunders  in  "  J.  K.'s"  rough  sketch  of  the  "  new 
Church  of  Lady's  Island,  and  could  readily  increase 
them  to  three  score  more,  did  time  or  utility  permit. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  next  he  puts  himself 
forward  as  the  best  possible  instructor  on  building 
matters,  he  will  make  himself  partially  acquainted 
with  the  subject  he  takes  in  hand.     He  tells  us 
"there  is  a  startling  difference  in  the  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  church,  one  being  under 
£2,000."   There  was  no  tender  under  £2,000,  the 
lowest  being  just  one  hundred  pounds  over  that  sura  ! 
The  difference,  though  somewhat  strange,  is  by  no 
means  "  startling,"  being  nothing  more  than  what 
is  quite  usual  in  such  cases,  as  is  well  known  to  any 
one  who   knows  anything  about  those  matters. 
When  the  first  contract  was  taken  on  the  Wexford 
churches,  the  successful  competitors  were  each 
£1,000  under  the  next  lowest  tender;  and  I  re- 
member hearing  those  who  at  first  said  the  churches 
could  not  be  built  for  the  money,  afterwards  say 
that  the  contractors  made  fortunes  by  them.  "J.. 
K."  is  good  enough  to  give  the  public  his  own 
opinion  gratis  as  to  what  the  amount  of  the  tender 
ought  to  be,  clearly  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  de- 
ference from  the  close  acquaintance  he  appears  to 
have  made  with  the  dimensions  and  data  on  which 
his  calculations  ought  to  have  been  based.  The 
value  and  validity  of  an  estimate  depends  upon  the 
competency  of  the  person  making  it.    A  competing 
contractor  may  be  unable  to  measure  or  calculate, 
and  so  be  obliged  to  "  lump  "  or  "jump"  it,  or, 
perhaps,  employ  some  one  to  estimate  for  him,  who, 
having  made  a  mess  of  it,  feels  it  necessary  to  spin 
long  yarns  to  show  he  was  not  paid  for  nothing ; 
or  the  competitor  may  be  able  both  to  measure  and 
calculate,  and  yet  have  no  practical  knowledge  or 
experience  of  the  prices  of  materials  or  workman- 
ship.   It  affords  me  pleasure  to  know  that  the  esti- 
mate which  almost  hit  the  mark  is  claimed  to  have 
been  made  by  one  who  was  trained  in  my  employ- 
ment, having  been  my  foreman  for  several  years  at 
the  Gothic  churches  of  Wexford,  Dublin,  Portlaw, 
and  Clonea  ;  and  if  that  be  the  fact,  I  am  proud  to 
find  a  pupil  of  mine  acquitting  himself  so  cleverly. 
Wexford.  Richard  Pierce. 


THE  KINGSTOWN  RAILWAY— THE  WEST- 
LAND  ROW  STATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Company  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  executing  most  extensive  works  and 
buildings  for  a  new  station  at  Westland-row.  The 
operations  there  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  will  evi. 
dently  be  of  vast  expense.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
less  than  £20,000  or  £30,000  will  adequately  com. 

*  The  design  has  since  been  enlarged  to  81  feet  long  by  40 
feet  wide,  interior  measurement. 
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plete  them.  The  improvement  of  this  station  has 
been  very  much  needed  for  the  last  20  years,  but  the 
wise  rulers  of  the  railway  would  take  no  steps  to  ef- 
fect it,  until  the  property  required  to  be  purchased 
had  risen  vastly  in  value,  and,  what  is  worse,  until 
the  necessity  for  the  station  had  entirely  passed  away, 
and  the  expenditure  being  incurred  had  become  al- 
most unnecessary.  There  is  little  doubt  now  but  that 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Bill  in  some  shape  will 
soon  become  law,  and  as  little  that  in  any  shape  a 
central  station  will  be  its  most  inevitable  feature.  If 
this  be  so,  and  few  will  gainsay  it,  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  company  that  takes  that  very  time  for 
expending  a  vast  sum  of  their  shareholders'  money  in 
erecting  a  building  which  must,  immediately  that  the 
central  station  is  built,  be  abandoned  as  a  station, 
and,  probably,  be  used  only  as  an  auxiliarj'  parcel 
office,  or  let  for  some  mercantile  purpose  at  a  third  of 
its  value?  Some  years  since  such  an  improvement 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  the  public,  but  when 
complaints  were  daily  made  of  the  scantiness  and 
danger  of  the  arrival  platform  at  Westland-row,  &c., 
scorn  was  all  that  was  obtained  from  the  directors,  but 
now  they  show  an  extraordinary  activity  in  raising 
vast  works  and  enormous  buildings,  which  will  be- 
come entirely  useless  for  the  purpose  contemplated,  in 
an  expenditure  the  most  needless,  purposeless,  and 
absurd.  A  Citizen. 

Dublin,  May  9,  1863. 

[Our  correspondent  is  in  error  in  assuming  the  pro- 
posed outlay  on  the  extension  of  this  terminus  to  be 
so  large.  The  present  works  are  contracted  for  by 
Mr.  Lagan  for  £2,200  only,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  none  others  are  in  contemplation.  Neither 
has  this  extension  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
proposed  metropolitan  railway,  it  having  been  deter- 
mined on  before  the  latter  project  was  thought  of. 
Ed.] 


^^arntir  SotwtUs'  P^wthiofs. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland. — 
A  general  meeting  of  the  institution  was  held  in  the 
Museum  Buildings,  Trinity  College,  on  Wednesday, 
the  13th  inst.  Professor  S.  Downing,  LL.D.,  Vice- 
President,  read  a  continuation  of  an  account  of  the 
works  for  the  restoration  of  the  Middle  Level  drain- 
age J  Mr.  W.  Anderson  (member)  also  read  the  con- 
clusion of  paper  on  reclamation  at  Wexford  by  the 
Appold  pump  ;  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Cotton  (^member)  on 
the  reconstruction  of  Innoshannon  Bridge,  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railway. 

Statistical  Society  of  Dublin. — At  a  general 
meeting,  held  same  date,  Major-General  Sir  T.  Lar- 
cora,  v.  P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  Dix  read  a  most 
elaborate  paper  "  on  the  present  erroneous  mode  of 
investing  trust  money  in  government  stock  in  Ire- 
land," which  elicited  much  discussion.  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  (Hon.  Sec),  read  a  paper  by  Mrs,  A.  Stokes, 
"  on  the  necessity  of  a  state  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ireland." 

Geological  Society. — There  was  a  general  meet- 
ing held  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  president,  the  Rev. 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  D.D.,  occupying  the  chair.  Mr. 
Scott  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt, 
containing  some  additions  to  his  paper  "  on  the  che- 
mical and  mineralogical  constitution  of  igneous  rocks," 
read  at  last  meeting,  and  said  that  he  had  great  plea- 
sure in  proposing  that  Dr.  Hunt's  contribution  be 
printed.  Dr.  Haughton  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  adopted.  The  following  papers  were  also 
read  : — The  Rev.  Mr.  Close,  "  on  some  striated  sur- 
faces in  the  granite,  near  Dublin, "remarking  on  some 
of  the  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  "  Stichensides," 
and  arguing  that,  although  many  of  those  (joint) 
surfaces  might  be  described  by  that  name,  yet  that 
their  striations  have  not  been  caused  by  any  move- 
ment and  friction  among  the  rocks,  but  simply 
by  crystallization,  the  directions  of  which  have  been 
determined  by  polar  forces  acting  over  a  considerable 
area.  Dr.  A.  Carte  read  a  paper  "  on  the  varieties 
of  reindeer  which  have  been  found  fossil  in  Ireland." 
The  Rev.  S.  Haughton  made  some  remarks  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  fossil  reindeer  in  the  county  Fer- 
managh. 

Undergraduate  Philosophical  Society.  — 
There  was  a  general  meeting  of  this  society  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  No.  4,  College,  when  the  fol- 
lowing papers  were  read  : — "  The  character  of  Henry 
VIII.,"  by  Mr.  Day;  "a  dialogue  between  the  fast 
and  slow  men  of  the  University  of  Dublin,"  by  Mr. 
Clarke. 

Dublin  Athen^um —  Mr.  George  Porte  deli- 
vered a  most  interesting  lecture  in  the  library  room 
of  the  Athenaeum  on  same  evening.  The  subject  was 
"  Egyptian  antiquities."  In  the  course  of  his  lecture 
Mr.  Porte  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  ancient 
temples  of  Egypt,  and  illustrated  his  discourse  with 
a  number  of  dissolving  views. 

Mechanics'  Institute. — A  lecture  was  delivered 
ere-yesterday  evening,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Insti- 


tute, by  Mr.  E.  C.  Ferris,  "  on  the  nature  and  advan- 
tages of  organization."  The  lecturer  dwelt  on  the 
decline  of  skilled  labour  by  the  progress  of  machi- 
nery, and  pointed  out  the  great  benefit  of  trade  orga- 
nization. He  advocated  the  formation  of  a  grand 
trades  union,  through  the  medium  of  which  repre- 
sentatives from  each  would  meet  and  consult.  The 
lecturer  expressed  his  regret  at  the  apathy  exhibited 
by  the  various  trades,  and  said  that  the  best  means 
of  promoting  such  an  object  as  he  aimed  at  was  by 
excluding  all  political  and  religious  elements. 

Glasqov^  Architectural  Association.  —  A 
lecture  was  delivered  on  the  30th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Thomson,  architect,  the  subject  being  a 
"  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Classic  and  Mediaeval 
Styles." 

Architectural  Association  of  London. — On  . 
the  Ist  instant  a  special  business  meeting  of  the  Ar- 
chitectural Association  was  held,  the  president  (T. 
Blashill,  Esq.)  in  the  chair.  Various  donations  were 
announced.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
donors.  Some  new  members  were  elected.  After 
reading  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  .\rcliitec- 
tural  Alliance,  urging  the  Association  to  appoint  de- 
legates for  the  forthcoming  meeting.  Mr.  Roger 
Smith  proposed,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams  seconded  the 
following  alterations  to  the  rules  17  and  20  of  the 
Association. — "  Rule  17 — All  votes  at  meetings  of  the 
Association  shall  be  taken,  except  as  herein  provided 
to  the  contrary,  by  show  of  hands."  "  20 — The  first 
meeting  in  May  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  special  busi- 
ness meeting.  On  receipt  of  a  requisition  signed  by 
ten  members  of  the  Association,  stating  that  a  special 
business  meeting  is  required  for  certain  specified  pur- 
poses, the  secretaries  shall  be  bound  to  call  such 
meeting,  which  shall  be  held  at  some  time  not  later 
than  two  months  after  the  receipt  of  such  requisi- 
tion." The  alterations  were  unanimously  adopted. 
It  was  likewise  proposed  and  seconded  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  commence  at  half-pist  seven 
in  the  evening  instead  of  eight  o'clock,  as  heretofore, 
but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  a  discussion  upon 
a  motion  of  which  Mr.  Paraire  had  given  notice,  viz., 
"  That  the  report,  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  committee  on  the  9th  day  of 
January,  1863,  to  investigate  the  general  working  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  be  now  read  and  entered 
on  the  minutes."  After  an  animated  discussion  an 
amendment  was  passed,  referring  the  document  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  general  committee.  Mr. 
Paraire  then  withdrew  his  motion. 

Bristol  Society  of  A.kchitkcts. — At  the  an- 
nual general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bristol 
Society  of  Architects,  on  Monday  last,  Sir.  E.  W. 
Godwin  read  the  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — The  Society  was  founded  in  1850,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  united  with  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  it  included 
15  resident  architects,  3  corresponding  members,  10 
students,  and  40  associates.  These  numbers  were  re- 
duced in  the  session  1853-4  to  49  members  in  all. 
The  last  annual  meeting  was  in  1854.  The  society 
lingered  on  till  March,  1858,  but  from  that  time  till 
June,  1862,  nothing  whatever  was  done;  a  meeting 
of  the  architects  was  called  to  consider  whether  they 
should  establish  a  new  society,  or  endeavour  to  re- 
suscitate the  old  one — the  latter  was  the  course  de- 
cided upon — and  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety was  summoned  June  24,  1862,  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  new  officers  and  new  members,  and  for 
considering  certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  rules. 
The  principal  alterations  were — 1st,  Extending  the 
operations  of  the  society  to  the  surrounding  towns; 
2nd,  A  new  class  of  members,  being  gentlemen  taking 
an  interest  in  art;  and  3rd,  The  adoption  of  summer 
excursions.  Delegates  from  the  society  attended  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Arcliitectural  Alliance  held 
in  London  on  2nd  of  July  last,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  delegates  from  the  architectural  societies  of  Lon- 
don, Scotland,  Ireland,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  the  Nothern  Association,  framed  rules, 
which  have  since  been  accepted  as  a  common  basis 
of  action  by  all  the  societies  represented  at  that 
meeting.  The  council  have  also  unanimously  adopted 
the  scale  of  charges  issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  until  such  time  as  the  Alliance 
shall  have  decided  upon  this  question.  The  excur- 
sions of  past  year  have  been  highly  successful.  The 
society  now  includes  1  life  member,  3  students  and 
17  professors  of  architecture,  besides  21  corresponding 
or  honorary  members. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — The  seventh  evening 
scientific  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening. 
May  18.  Chair  taken  at  8-30  o'clock,  precisely.  Com- 
munications— Alex.  Carte,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tural History  Museum,  on  the  Plesiosaurus  Cramptoni, 
a  specimen  of  which  has  been  deposited  with  the  society 
by  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland.  Edward 
billon  Mapother,  M.D. — Suggestions  for  Improving 
the  Diet  of  the  Irish  Labourer.  Thomas  A.  Dillon — 
On  Science  as  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Public 
Records. 


(Bmtxai  Items. 


An  anvil  block  weighing  100  tons  was  successfully 
cast  at  the  Midland  Works,  Sheffield,  on  Friday.  This 
is  by  far  the  largest  casting  ever  made  in  England. 

Is  is  understood  that  a  new  Russian  railway,  in 
connection  with  the  Riga  and  Dunlaburg,  is  about  to 
be  brought  out,  with  a  capital  of  two  and  a-half  mil- 
lion pounds. 

The  title  of  the  Baggotrath  and  Donnybrook  Im- 
provement Bill  has  been  changed,  and  under  its  new 
title  of  the  Pembroke  Township  Bill  it  has  been  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahlde  has  given  notice  that  he 
will  move  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Railway  be  printed.  This  is  a  step  pre- 
paratory to  that  about  being  taken  by  Lord  Clan- 
carty,  who  has  also  given  notice  that  on  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  he  will  move  "  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  third  lime  that  day  six  months." 

The  church  of  Fivemiletown,  Co.  Fermanagh,  ac- 
cording to  plans  by  the  architect  to  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners.  A  licensed  place  of  worship  is  to  be 
built  at  Killeedy,  Co.  Limerick,  under  same  direction. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy's  Exhibition,  now 
open,  is  of  average  merit.  We  understand,  however, 
that  several  works  had  to  be  rejected  in  consequence 
of  alleged  insufficiency  of  space,  while  there  is  still 
some  available.  A  few  of  our  local  architects  have 
contributed.  We  shall  speak  in  detail  in  our  next. 
The  council  have  introduced  the  very  attractive  fea- 
ture of  a  military  band  occasionally,  thereby  repre- 
senting another  of  the  art  sisters  in  their  temple  de- 
voted to  them. 

The  Liverpool  Exchange  Committee  have  received 
nearly  fifty  designs,  and  after  having  considered  them, 
they  will  exhibit  them  to  the  public. 

Considerable  additions  are  at  present  being  made  to 
the  Loretto  Convent,  at  Bray,  once  the  finely  situated 
seat  of  the  Rutland  family'. 


The  Church  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum,  Upper 
Leeson-stueet. — A  very  fine  and  powerful  organ 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Telford  and  Telford,  St. 
Stephen's-green,  in  the  above  church,  and  was  used 
for  the  first  time  at  divine  service  on  Sunday  last. 
The  instrument,  although  not  quite  finished,  gave 
very  general  satisfaction.  The  diapasons  are  round 
and  full ;  the  mixtures  bright  and  charming ;  the 
solo  stops  are  really  charming ;  the  reed  stops  very 
fine,  and  the  16  feet  double  open  diapason  (pedals) 
grand.  It  was  ordered  and  partly  designed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Fleury.  The  case  has  been  stained  and  var- 
nished, the  front  pipes  illuminated,  by  Messrs.  H. 
SIbthorpe  and  Son,  Cork-hill.  Mr.  Joseph  Mullens 
presided  on  the  occasion.  The  organ  has  three  full 
benches  of  manuals,  CC  to  G,  and  two  octaves  and  a 
fourth  of  pedals  CC  to  F ;  28  sounding  stops,  three 
couplers,  three  composition  pedals,  and  contain  1,630 
pipes. 

"  The  Man  with  his  Hand  in  his  Pocket." — 
Mr.  Thomas  Farrell's  colossal  bronze  statue  of  our 
esteemed  fellow-countryman,  William  Dargan,  Esq., 
was  landed  at  the  North  Wall  yesterday,  from  the 
London  boat.  A  suitable  pedestal  for  the  statue, 
after  the  design  of  the  sculptor,  is  being  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  work  is  to  remain  in  its  case  till 
erected  on  same.  The  pedestal  is  to  be  of  highly 
polished  Galway  granite. 

A  NOVEL  Project. — A  railway  of  a  novel  con- 
struction has  been  in  operation  since  Monday  week 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  Paris.  It  has  been  imagined 
to  convey  to  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  the  model  of 
the  new  Opera  House,  wliich  Is  of  plaster,  weighs 
more  than  two  tons,  and  is  so  fragile  that  it  could 
not  bear  the  jolting  of  a  carriage.  The  model  is 
placed  on  a  truck  covered  with  a  cloth.  The  truck 
is  placed  on  rails,  which  are  drawn  from  the  tail  to 
the  head  according  as  the  truck  is  advanced.  The 
progress  is  very  slow,  but  sure,  and  the  engineer  who 
directs  the  operation  feels  confident  that  this  object 
of  art,  one  of  the  most  curious  to  be  exposed  to  view 
at  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  will 
arrive  safely  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie. 

Kingstown  Harbour. — We  (Freeman)  under- 
stand that  the  Harbour  Commissioners  are  discharging 
their  labourers,  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no  work 
for  them.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  see  plenty 
yet  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour. 
Between  the  Royal  Irish  Yacht  Club  and  Coastguard 
Barrack  lies  a  seaman's  horror — a  lee  shore.  Let 
that  be  faced,  or  a  slip  way  made,  which  may  even- 
tually be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  valuable  life 
or  ship  that  may  be  driven  there  in  a  strong  north- 
east gale. 
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Kingstown  Royal  TMaiiinb  Hotel. — A  prospec- 
tus has  been  issued  of  the  Royal  Marine  Hotel  Com- 
pany of  Kingstown,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000  in 
shares  of  £5  each.  The  object  is  tbe  erection  of  a 
first-class  hotel,  resembling  in  all  its  arrangements 
those  establishments  which  have  lately  sprung  up  on 
the  sea-coast  of  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
directors  have  pui-chased  the  Royal  Hotel,  together 
with  the  adjacent  gardens  and  grounds,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gresham,  a  property  in  every  way  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  capable  of  still  further  improvement. 
Lords  Longford  and  de  Vesci  have  accorded  an  exten- 
sion of  the  lease  of  this  property  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  on  advantageous  terms.  It  is  proposed  that, 
without  any  loss  of  time,  a  new  establishment  shall 
be  erected  on  the  most  eligible  portion  of  the  pleasure 
grounds,  capable  of  containing  concert  and  assembly 
rooms,  spacious  and  well-ventilafed  drawing,  coffee, 
and  dining-rooms,  ladies'  coffee  room,  billiard  and 
smoking  saloons,  together  with  numerous  suites  of 
private  and  sleeping  apartments,  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  a  scale  of  charges  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  accommodation  afforded.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
form  promenade  grounds,  ornamented  with  terraced 
gardens,  fountains,  and  statuary,  and  to  place  the 
hotel  in  direct  communication  with  Carlisle  Pier.  In 
connexion  with  the  propert}'  the  directors  have  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase  some  valuable  plots  of  building 
ground,  with  good  frontage  to  the  sea  and  a  plot  of 
ground  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  arcade. 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Caldbeck  and  Thomas  Kelly  are  the 
joint  architects. 

Invention  of  Balloon.s. — The  admirers  of  cri- 
noline will  be  proud  to  learn  that  the  invention  of 
balloons  is  owing  to  a  similar  contrivance  Tlie  French 
give  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  simple  occurrence,  which  led 
the  inventor  of  such  machines — Montgjlfier — to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  subject.    It  is  to  this  effect : — A 


washerwoman  of  the  Rue  auxJuifs,  in  the  Marias, 
placed  a  petticoat  on  a  basket-work  frame,  over  a 
stove,  to  dry.  In  order  to  concentrate  all  the  heat, 
and  to  prevent  its  escaping  by  the  aperture  at  the  top, 
she  drew  the  strings  closely  together  which  are  used 
to  tie  round  the  waist.  By  degrees  the  stuff  dried, 
became  lighter,  and  the  stove  continuing  to  heat  and 
rarify  the  air  concentrated  under  the  frame-work,  the 
petticoat  began  to  move,  and  at  last  rose  in  the  air. 
The  washerwoman  was  so  astonislied  that  she  ran  out 
to  call  her  neighbours ;  and  they,  seeing  it  suspended 
in  the  air,  were  amazed.  One  individual,  however,  a 
simple  paper  maker  from  Annonay,  named  Montgol- 
fier,  as  much  astonished,  but  more  sensible  than  the 
others,  returned  home,  and  without  loss  of  time, 
studied  the  work  of  Priestley  on  different  kinds  of 
atmosphere.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  first 
balloon,  called  Montgolfier's,  of  which  he  was  the 
inventor.  As  the  nautilus  probably  gave  the  idea  of 
a  sailing  vessel,  so  also  do  very  simple  causes  often 
produce  great  and  unexpected  results. — Cliam'ers's 
Recollections. 

Cape  Race  Telegraph. — A  project  is  maturing 
called  the  Cape  Race  Electric  Telegraph  and  Light 
Company.  Its  object  is  to  build  and  station  a  light 
ship  near  Cape  Race,  to  intercept  the  American  mail 
steamers.  Those  light  ships  ate  to  be  GOO  tons  bur- 
then, and  fitted  with  100  horse-power  engines,  so 
that  when  the  ship  is  established,  there  will  be  less 
danger  in  making  Cape  Race,  and  we  will  get  three 
days'  later  news  from  America.  It  is  intended  to 
lay  down  a  submarine  electric  cable  from  the  ship  to 
the  land. 

PitovwciAL  Newspaper  Sociktv  — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the 
London  Tavern,  Mr.  James  Alexander  Henderson,  of 
the  Belfast  News  Letter,  president,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  in  conse- 


quence of  the  discussion  of  an  important  matter  af- 
fecting alike  the  interests  of  the  public  and  newspaper 
property.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  consented  to  re- 
ceive a  depuiation  of  the  members  at  the  House  of 
the  Lords  on  Monday  next.  The  reports  having  been 
passed,  and  the  other  usual  business  transacted,  Mr. 
J.  Hooper  HartnoU,  of  the  Kentish  Mercury,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Thrrathnui)  Strike  among  the  Eihnburgh 
Masons — We  understand  that  the  masons  of  Edin- 
burgh are  at  present  taking  steps  with  a  view  to  get 
an  increase  to  their  wages  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour; 
and  the  notices  have  hean  given  to  several  large  em- 
ployers of  labour,  that  in  the  event  of  their  terms 
not  being  complied  with,  a  strike  will  be  the  result. 
We  have  heard  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the  men  have 
already  left  work. —  Witness. 


Notice  to  PoBi-isHtRS  and  Authors.  -Books  for  review  in 
the  DcBLiu  RuiLDKR  shnnlft  be  sent  direct  ( and /ree  i  to  the 
Editor's  residence,  2t),  Lowkr  Gardinkr-strket. 

Communicattons  reapecting  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  tbe., 
should  ha  addressed  to  "  The  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Bi'ilukr, 
42,  SIabbot-strkf.t.  All  otiters  to  the  Editor,  26,  Loweu 
Gardiuer-street. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  2(5,  Loiuer  Gardiner-street, 
Dublin,  Architect,  has  been  appointed  Agent  for 
Ireland  for  Mes.irs.  Clark  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln''  s- Inn  fields,  London,  the  eminent  patert- 
tees  and  manufacturers  of  revolving  shutters,  brojis 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  ^c,  §-c.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  newest  patent,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  ( all  gearing  being  dispensed 
with),  may  be  seen,  and  price-books  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office.  Mr.  Lyons  also  holds  commis- 
sions for  supply  of  Caen,  Glasgow,  Bath,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  Welsh  building  stones. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


FLAT  LEAD,  WINDOW,  AND  PATENT  METAL  SASH  MANUFACTORY, 
107  &  103,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Res  to  inform  parties  requirinff  tiie  iitjove,  th;it  tliey  have  erected  E.XTENSIVE  MACHTNEKY  for  faeilitatins  the  esecu" 
tion  of  STAIN'EII  GLASS,  imd  are  now  prepHicd  to  furnish  nil  descriptions  of  Work  fully  ;J0  per  Cent,  lower  than  any 
otlier  House  in  Dublin  also  of  superior  Designs  and  Finish,  and  respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  their  Patterns. 


I'ANES,  per  Foot  super. 
White  Ennmelled  Ground  and  Clear  Ornament 
ruttn,  richly  coloured  .. 
i;n;iiiH-!ied  Floclted  Patterns  for  obscuring  the 

view,  suited  for  Watei'-closets 
Oi  iiiunental  Enamelled  White  Panelled 


d. 


1  4 

0  10 


BOUDEPlS,  per  Foot  Lineal. 

WhiteKnamelled  Ground  &  Clear  ornamentfrom  0  3 

Ditto,  coloured  0  7 

Knby  Ground,  with  Bright  Ornament         ..    1  ■" 

Ditto,  Blue   1  B 

Rosettes,  from  0  1 

Emijnssed  Patterns  on  Ruby  and  Blue,  with  Bright  Ornaments — a  new  and  beautiful  Description  of  Work  for  Panels  in 

iQors.  Quan-ies  and  all  other  descriptions  of  Oi-n;nnental  Stained  Glass,  suited  for  Ecclesiastical  and  I>omcstic  use.  Ruliy 
and  Green  Signal  Lights, and  all  descriptions  of  Bent  Glasses  for  Can-iage  and  Car  Lamps,  in  Stock  and  to  order. 


LEGAL  NOTICE. 


To  Railway  Companies,  Contractors,  Landed  Proprietors, 
Shippers,  Iron  Founders,  Wire  Fence  Makers,  and  others. 

WHEREAS,  FRANCIS  MORTON,  of 
.lAMEiS-STKEET,  LIVERPOOL,  in  tbe  County  of  Lan^ 
caster.  Engineer,  having  obtained  Letters  Patent  for  bnpriive- 
ments  in  the  construction  of  Posts  or  Pillars  for  Wire  and  lion 
Fences,  which  are  dated  the  31st  of  March,  185!),  and  amended 
by  disclaimer  4th  July,  18(il,  and  having  ascertained  that 
Imitations  of  these  Improvements  bad  been  attempted  and 
advertised  by  various  parties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  brouglit 
an  Action  before  the  Court  of  Session,  in  Scotland,  against 
ROBERT  MIDDLETON,  Commission  Agent  and  Wire  Mer- 
chant, of  No.  3,  Greenside-street,  Edinburgli,  foi'  an  Infringe- 
raent  of  said  Letters  Patent,  in  wliich  action  Issues  were  ad- 
justed and  tried  before  tlie  Lord  President  and  a  .Jiu'y,  on  tlu; 
22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  days  of  December  last,  and  a  unaniniovs 
Verdict  upon  all  the  issues  raised,  was  returned  in  favour  of  the 
said  Francis  Morton,  thereby  estalilisbing  tlic  Patent. 

AND  FURTHER,  the  said  ROBERT  MIDDLK'l'ON  h.iving 
by  his  Counsel,  moved  the  first  Division  of  the  .said  Court  of 
Se.ssion  for  a  New  Trial,  on  the  ground  of  the  said  verdict 
being  contrary  to  evidence,  in  support  of  which  it  was  pleaded 
that  the  foresaid  .Specification  was  a  defective  specification, 
and  also,  that  the  invention  had  partly  been  in  use  hefoi  e  the 
date  of  the  Patent;  the  .ludges  of  the  s.iid  Division  aftcT  hear- 
ing a  full  argument  upon  the  Legal  Objections  to  tlie  Specifi- 
cation and  the  Patent,  and  having  made  avizandum,  they  on 
the  Cth  of  March,  1803,  nnanimyusly  refused  the  Motion, 
thereby  sustaining  the  Validity  of  tlie  Patent. 

NOTICE  IS  THEREFORE  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  all 
Persons  who  have  manufactured,  sold,  liouglit,  contracted  for, 
or  used,  any  Imitation  of  tlie  said  POSTS  or  PlLLAItS,  have 
been  guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  said  Letters  Patent,  and 
have  rendered  themselves  liable  in  damages  tlierefor — and  that 
all  Persons  who  may  hereafter  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  contract 
for,  or  use,  any  Imitation  of  tlie  said  Posts  or  Pillars  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  Infringement  of  the  said  Letters  Patent,  and  will 
be  prosecuted  accordingly. 

Parker,  Rooke  &  Parkers,  17,  Bedford-row,  London. 
G.  Craiq,  Dai.ziel  &  Brooies,  8,  Tliistle-at.,  Edinliurgh. 
U.  &  T,  FlT/.GERALD,  20,  St.  Andrew's-st,,  Dublin. 

Law  Agents  for  Franci.''  Morton  &  Co., 
of  James-street,  Livbri'ool 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTER.S,  DECORATOR.S,  ETC. 

FIELD  &  CO.,  Printing  fnk,  Vegetable 

JL     Black,  Vamisli  and  Steam  Colour  Works, 

MAIDEN-LANE,  HOLLOWAY,  N.,  LONDON. 
Established  1838. 
F.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  reduced  Price  List 
of  Varnishes,  as  under: —  Per  Gal. 
,  ||(jflej;;iastic  Oak  or  Wainscot,  a  durable  and  brillant    ,1.  d. 
Varnish  for  Oak  or  Grauied  Work  and  Paper  Hang- 
ings        ..       ,  7  C 

Fine  Copal  Oak,  a  pale  transparent  higlily-polishing 
Varnish,  for  all  out-door  work         ..       ..       ..     9  6 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage,  a  pale  duralile  Varnish,  recom- 
mendeil  for  all  first-class  work         ,.       ..       ..    12  G 

Fine  Elastic  Old  Body,  a  very  pale  brilliant  Varnish 
that  will  stimd  for  years,  suitable  for  very  superior 
work,  and  where  much  exposed  to  the  weather     ..    10  0 
Fine  Paper,  a  pale  and  glossy  Varnish  for  papered 

walls   G  C 

White  Copal,  a  colourless  and  durable  Varnish  for  light 
Sienna,  grey,  or  white  marbles  and  papers  with  very 
light  grounds,  much  in  request        ..       ..       ..    10  0 

Ground  Colours  always  in  Stock  at  equally  reasonable 
prices. 

F.  and  Co ,  in  their  Printing  Ink  and  Vegetable  Lamp 
Black  Department,  have  also  made  every  reiluetion  consistent 
with  retaining  their  long-eai'iied  credit  for  iinality.  Price 
furwaided  on  application. 

Carriage  paid  to  Dublin  on  Orders  of  £5  and  upwards.  P.  0. 
Orders  to  be  payalde  at  Y'ork-road  King's-cross,  N. 

TO  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  ETC. 
ECONOMIC  METALLIC  ROOFING, 
"  Unequalled  for  Durability,  Cheapness,  and  ease  of  Fixing." 

MOREWOOD  &  CO.'S  PATENT  CONTI- 
NUOUS ROOFING   SHEETS,  of  Galvanized  Iron, 
"  Fire  Proof,"  made  in  all  lengths,  from  50  feet  upwards,  and 
2  feet  wide,  for  tlie  covering  of  Farm  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  Out-buildings,  can  be  fixed  witli  the  same  rapidity  and 
ease  as  Felt,  and  at  a  less  "total  "cost.    All  particulars  ob- 
tained of  the  Patentees'  Agent  fur  Ireland, 
J.  D.  ASKINS, 
54,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  with  nclt  prices  and  instructions  as  to 
the  mode  of  fixing  this  material,  scut  fiee. 


ROOFING  FELT. 

A CHEAP  and  durable  substitute  for  Slates, 
specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-ofBces;  ))rice 
One  Penny  per  square  foot. 

Samples  of  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  it, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

J-  RENTER,s,  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  Scaibs, 
Rules,  Tapes,  T  Sijoarhs,  Sic. 

JOHN  ARCIIBUTT,  20,  Westminster  Bridge  Road.  Lam- 
beth, near  Astley's  Theatre.  res]jeettully  calls  attention  to 
his  Stock  of  the  above  articles,  manufactured  by  superior 
workmen.  The  prices  will  be  found  considerably  lower  than 
evei'  ebarged  for  articles  of  similar  quality.  An  illustrated 
price  list  forwarded  free  on  applieatioij.  8  incii  Dumpy  Level 
complete,  G  guineas;  10-ineh  ditto,  8  guineas;  14-inch  ditto, 
10  guineas;  with  compass,  I  guinea  each  extra.  Best  5-inch 
Theodolite,  divided  on  Silver,  18  guineas. 


WELSH  SANDSTONE. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

pEORGE  CLARK  AND  SON,  of  Wootteu 

\A  Wawen,  near  Henley- in-Arden,  are  working  a  QuaiTy 
of  this  very  superior  and  durable  Stone  (belonging  to  the  Ccfn 
Hange)  at  Nant,  near  Wrexham.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.,  and  can  be  supplied  at  reasonable 
rates  at  any  Seaport  in  Ireland. 


M 


A  CARD. 

R.  JOHN   J.   LYONS,  ARCHITECT. 

(Proprietor  and  Eimtor  ok  tjie  Driii.iN  Builder, j 
2G,  LOWER  GARDINER  STREET, 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[May  15,  1863. 


ADOPTED  VERY  LARGELY  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


ci^  o  a-oo  3sr' s 
PATES^T  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

Pi-ice  Id.  per  square  foot. 

INODOROUS  FELT,  for  Damp  Wnlls  and  for  Damp  Floors  under  Carpets  and  Floor  Cloths,  also  for  Lining  Iron  Houses 
to  equalise  the  temperature.    Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 
PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING,  for  covering  Ships'  Jiottoms,  &c. 
DRY  HAIR  FELT,  for  deadening  Sound  and  covei  ing  Steam  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.,  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat, 

therebv  saving  '25  per  cent,  in  Fuel. 


CKOGGON  &  CO.. 
ZINC  MERCHANTS  AND  PERFORATORS, 

GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON,  and  every  description  of  GALVANISED  IRON  WORK. 


CROGGON  &  CO., 

NOISELESS   ELASTIC  KAMPTULICON, 

UR  INDIA-RUBBER  FLOOR  CLOTH, 
Impervious  to  Wet,  Indestructible  hy  Damp,  Soft  to  the  Tiead.  and -nann  to  the  Feet,  well  adapted  for  Aisles  of  Churches, 
Public  Oaices,  Rooms,  Shops,  &c.,  as  well  for  its  comfort  as  extreme  durability. 
Best  Quality  Portland  Cement  weighing  lOSlbs.  per  Bushel. 


Samples,  Testimonials,  and  full  particulars,  free,  on  application  to 

2,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool ;  or  2,  Dowgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 

PRIZE  MEDAL— INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  STAND  6159. 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  STABLE  FIT- 
TINGS  and  HARMLESS  LOOSE  BOXES. 
MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  IRON  COW-HOUSE  FITTINGS 
and    IKON  PIGGERIES, 
liese  Inventions  are  con- 
dently  recommended  as 
possessing  numerous  ad- 
tages  not  to  be  found 
m  anything  hitherto  made. 

At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety   at    Leeds,  MUS- 
GKAVE,  BROS.,  received 
a  SILVER  MED.\L  and  two  awards  of  "  highly  commended ;" 
being  the  only  prizes  confeiTed  on  any  competitor  in  this 
dass. 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  SLOW  COM- 

ill  BUSTION  STOVE.  This  Stove  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  Warming  by  Hot  Water,  and  an  excellent  Aid  in  Ven- 
tilation. 

It  will  burn  in  Churches  from  Satur- 
day till  Sunday  Evening,  without  atten- 
tion during  the  hours  of  worship.  In 
halls  will  burn  day  and  night  for  weeks, 
with  little  care.  Capable  of  warming 
a  large  apartment  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  cost  of  Threepence:  and 
deserving  of  special  attention,  because 
of  its  safety,  healthfulness,  durability, 
and  extreme  simplicity. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  tlie  Inventors  and  Jlakers. 


1" 


MUSGRAVE,  BROTHERS,  Ann-street,  Ironworks,  Belfast. 


A  T  a  General  Meeting  of  the  REGULAR 

il  INCORPORATED  and  AMALGAMATED  BODY  OF 
BRICK  and  STONELAYEUS  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  held  at 
their  Institute,  No.  49,  Cuffe-street,  April  6th,  1863 ; 

It  was  unanimously  resolved — 'That  henceforth  the  above 
Body  do  publish  in  the  General  Advertiser  a  Weekly  Report  of 
the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the  Builders  of  this  City  and  its 
vicinity  who  patronise  this  Body,  for  the  information  of  Archi- 
tects, Public  Boards,  Heads  of  Firms,  and  the  Building  Public; 
and,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  duped  by  accepting  esti- 
mates from  parties  assuming  to  employ  lirst-class  workmen, 
while  they  drag  through  their  contracts  with  the  waifs  and 
•trays,  and  impose  them  on  the  public  for  the  regular  men  of 
the  cit}',  much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  long  and  well-earned 
reputation  for  ability  and  skill  in  our  trade 

PATRICK  HAND,  Master. 

JOHN  CUMMINS,  \  «,„,„„,^. 

JOSEPH  O'TOOLE,  f  »'ewaraa. 

DENIS  BYRNE,  Secretary. 

Report  for  the  Week  ending  18th  Aprii,  1863. 

Beardwood,  James,  10,  Westland-row. 

Bolton,  Samuel  H.,  38,  Richmond-street. 

Barker,  J.  and  E.,  27,  Abbey-street. 

Breen,  Stephen,  3,  Lower  Mayor-street 

Boyce,  J.,  Rathmines. 

Brophy,  H.  F.,  Harold' s-cross. 

Coekburn,  Messrs.,  179,  Branswick-streeL 

Conolly,  John,  30,  Prince's-street. 

Connolly,  W.,  Upper  Dominick-street. 

Conolly,  William,  39,  Dominick-street. 

Cahill,  ISdward,  23,  Aungier-street. 

Doolin.  William,  23,  Westland-row. 

Donnelly,  James,  89,  Talbot-street. 

Doyle,  Luke,  9,  Temple -bar. 

Dempsey.  John,  4,  Peter-street. 

Dunne,  Michael.  98,  Amiens-street. 

Drysdale,  Matthew,  18,  Bishop-street. 

Farrell,  George,  12,  Wentworth-place. 

FaiTell,  Robert,  8,  Lombard-street. 

Freeman,  David,  15,  Queen-street. 

Fi'eeman,  James,  Bi'itain-street. 

Gahan,  Matthew,  Whitechurch. 

Grant,  John,  16,  Pembroke-street. 

Guilfoyle,  Peter,  Donnybrook. 

Graham,  Alexander,  Sandymount. 

Hogan,  John.  11,  Winetavern-street. 

Halston,  Alexander,  20,  Talbot-street 

Hughes,  John,  North-strand. 

Hudson,  George,  47,  Capel-sti'eet. 

Hall,  Thomas,  and  Son,  62,  Harcourt-street. 

Kennedy,  M.,  Marlborough-street. 

Lennon,  P  and  J..  17,  Pembroke-street 

Lawton,  David,  and  Son,  Seville-place. 

Lynch,  Matthew,  31,  Camden-street. 

JIurphy  and  Son,  89,  Amiens-street 

Moyers,  George,  47 ,  Richmond-street. 

Meade,  Michael,  15'2,  Brunswick-street. 

Mayers.  Patrick,  Conyngham-road. 

Madden,  Peter,  11,  Whitefriar-street 

Millard,  Thomas,  58,  Harcourt-street. 

M'Cormick,  James,  90,  Talbot-street, 

Nolan,  John,  3,  Meredyth-place. 

Nolan,  J.  J.,  67,  Tow-nsend-street 

Owens,  Peter,  2,  Store-street. 

Parker,  Robert,  78,  Marlborough-street. 

Potts,  Patrick,  Donnybrook. 

Tighe,  Edward,  Denzi  lie-street 

Whiteacre,  George,  7.5,  Summer-hilh 

Wardropp  and  Son,  Conyngham-road. 

Walsh,  John,  Mecklenburgh-street. 
N.  B. — If  any  omission  in  this  report  has  been  made,  by 
notifying  the  same  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Institute,  it  will  be 
attended  to  in  due  form  in  the  next  report. 


(iris,  Colours,  (?5Iass,  ^c- 


DUBLIN  STAINED  GLASS  WORKS.— 
JIESSRS.  BARFF  and  CO.  (who  have  executed  the 
Rossmore  Testimonial  Window  in  .Monaghan  Church,  and  who 
are  engaged  on  the  Stained  Glass  for  St  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin),  give  designs  and  estimates  for  Stained  Glass  Win- 
dows, and  for  Lead  Lights  in  Cathedrals,  and  other  kinds  of 
Glass,  plain  and  tinted. 
WORK.S— POTTER'S- ALLEY,  MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


WINDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  House,?, 
Out-Offlces,  Conservatories,  &c.,  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Plate  Glass  Mirrors. 

MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIliTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


M AN  N  I N'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drug, 
Oil,  CoLomt,  and  Glass  Wahehoo-'e, 

2,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET, 
linear  D'Olier-sa-eet) 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  kinds. 

N.B.— Every  articleis  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 
price. 


\[EW  ROOM  PAPERS.— Prime  value  and 

endless  Variety,  at 
M'MASTER'S,  11,  PARLIAMENT-STREET. 


PLATE  GLASS,  for  Dwelling  Houses, 
Shop  Feonts,  etc.,  etc. 
An  article  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  in  this 
market,  is  now  ottered  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price. 

A  large  stock  of  Silvered  Plate,  suitable  for  Pier,  Chimney 
and  Toilet  Glasses. 
The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with. 

THOMAS  DOCKRELL, 
08,  SOUTH  GRIiAT  GEORGE'S-STREET,  DUBDIN. 
February  12th,  1S63. 


OHO  WELL'S  WATERPROOF  GLASS 

O  ROOFS,  for  Railway  Stations,  and  large  Sheds  or  Shop- 
ping. 

No  putty  required. 
Glass  and  Glazing,  with  Iron  Guttered  Sash  Bars  complete, 
from  14d.  per  foot  supeiiicial. 

0.  L  and  J.  SHOWELL, 
PATENTEES, 
17,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 


WILLIAM  TURNER, 

AXMANTOWN  FOUNDRY  AND  IRON 

U  WORKS, 

103,  NORTH  KING-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Cast- Iron  Girders,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Pn-LAKs,  Moulded 
and  Plain  Gutters,  Tank  Plates,  Gas  Retorts  and  Pipes, 
Kitchen  R.ange  Work,  Millvvright  Castings,  Balconies, 
Brackets,  Staircase  Ballusters,  etc.,  supplied.  A  large  variety 
of  Models  for  the  above  in  stock. 


HjiHE  NEXT  LIVERPOOL  PERIODICAL 

i  AUCTION  SALES  of  MAHOGANY  and  other  FURNI- 
TURE WOODS,  will  take  place  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
4th  and  5tli  June,  1863,  commencing  each  day  at  Twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  precisely,  in  the  Wood  Sales  Shed's,  Brunswick 
and  Toxteth  Docks,  when  the  following  Woods,  now  landing, 
will  be  sold,  and  to  which  will  be  added  other  Woods  mean- 
time expected  to  arrive  : — 

280  Logs  Honduras  Mahogany,  containing  1.50,000  ft, 
being  the  Cargo  now  landing,  ex  "  Emerald,"  from  Hondur.is; 

171  Logs  and  Curls  City  St  Domuigo  Mahogany, 
35  Tons         „  „         „  Lignumvits, 

now  landing,  ex  "  Velos,"  from  the  city  direct; 
and  if  not  previously  sold  by  private  bargain,  parcels  of 
Malio:;anT  and  other  Furniture  Woods  withdrawn  from  last 
Auction  Sales. 

EDWARD  CHALONER, 

Wood-Broker  and  Measurer, 
6,  East  Side,  Queen's  Dock,  Liverpool. 


AUCTION  OF  WOOD  GOODS. 

WILLIAM  KELLY  AND  CO.'S 
next  Public  .Sale  of  Wood  Goods,  will  beheld  on  Tihirs- 
DAT.  21st  May,  at  their  Stores,  33,  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON'S 
QUAY. 

Further  particulars  will  be  announced  previous  to  the  day 
of  Sale. 

JAFFRAY  BARCROFT,  Broker  and  Measurer, 

42a,  Great  Brunswick-street. 

Dublin,  23rd  April,  18G3. 

Statiuu'iT,  ^larWcs,  C^imnts. 

MARBLE  &  STONE  CARVING  WORKS. 

BURY  NEW  ROAD  (corner  of  Fairy-lane), 
MANCHESTER. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  formerly  with  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Lewis,  Sculptors,  of  Birmingham,  and  late 
Foreman  to  Mr.  H.  Lane,  begs  to  inform  Architects  and  Buil- 
ders that  he  executes,  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  AltiU's, 
Reredoses,  Pulpits,  Fonts,  Chimneypieces,  Tombs,  Monuments, 
&-c.,  in  Marble  and  Stone  at  the  lowest  price  compatible 
with  good  workmanship. 
All  Orders  executed  with  promptness  and  personal  attention. 


pHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  Enamelled  Slate,  and  Cast 
Iron:  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms, 
&c.   A  very  large  Stock  to  select  from. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  Sackville-place,  Dublin. 


ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  AND  MASTIC 
CEJIENT,  Sheet,  Plate,  and  Cuown  Window  Glass, 
with  the  various  kinds  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  supplied 
Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

JOHN  CARRICK, 
5,  MA  R  ¥'  S-A  B  li  EY. 


ROMA  N,  Portland,  Parian,  Medina, 
Mastic,  Marble,  and  other  Cements,  Plaster  of  Paris, 
to  be  had  at  the 

Mancfactop.y— CROWN-ALLEY. 
SALMON,  RICE,  AND  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS, 
.Office— 3,  ANGLESEA-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Window  Glass,  Crown,  Stained,  Ornamental,  Sheet,  and  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse, 

3,  ANGLESEA-S-rREET,  DtJBLIN, 

SALMON,  RICE,  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

i    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches,  Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  witli 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms. 
11  AND  1'2,  CORK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 


r  I  T  Z  P  A  T  R  I  C  K    AND  MOLLOY, 

r  MONUMENTAL  AND  STONE-CUTTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
PROSPECT,  GLASNEV/N,  DUBLIN. 
Monuments,  Tombs,  and  Head-stones  executed  in  best  style, 
and  with  despatch,  on  most  moderate  terms.    Orders  at- 
tended to  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  shortest  notice. 


R 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iran  <t  Brass  Founders,  &  L^ad  Merchants, 
92,  MIDDLE  ABREY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


MESSRS.  TELFORD    AND  TELFORD, 
ORGAN  BUILDERS. 
Several  new  and  second-hand  FINGER  and  B.\RREL 
ORGANS,  suitable  for  Church  or  Chamber,  will  be  sold  on 
very  reasonable  teiTns,  to  make  room. 

109,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 

W.  MAXWELL^ 

AGRICtTLTtJRAL  ENGINEER  AND  ARCHITECT, 

BAILINASIOE. 
TAMES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Bangor  Slates, 

U  Fire  Bricks,  Tiles,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  Bath 
Brick  Merchants. 

Stores— 33,  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST,  DUBLIN. 

S.  SKEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
PiECKS,  Crests,  Vases,  &c.,  &c.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.  '28,  LOWER  OR.MOND-QUAY. 
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THE  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY  EXHI- 
BITION. 

HE  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  now  on  view 
at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  is  of  ave- 
rage excellence  and  quantity  this  year. 
Some  native  artists,  with  whose  names  the  public  are 
most  familiar,  have  contributed  pictures  which  rather 
outshine  their  former  efforts  than  otherwise ;  and  a 
few  English,  Scotch,  and  foreign  artists  have  sent 
some  good  things  too.  Like  all  exhibitions  of  this 
kind  vmexcptionally,  a  few  very  indifferent,  and  a 
few  downright  dauby  works  are  honoured  with  a  place 
on  the  walls,  but  these  are  greatly  in  the  minority. 
The  portraits  are  rather  more  numerous  than  usual, 
and  in  this  department  Mr.  Catterson  Smith  holds 
pre-eminent  sway.  In  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Guinness, 
who  is  seen  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  likeness  is  life 
itself,  and  the  painting  beautiful.  There  are  a  couple 
of  female  portraits  also  specially  noticeable.  No.  201, 
by  M.  A.  Hayes,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  of  interest  in  the  room ;  it  is  a  military  sub- 
ject (in  which  this  distinguished  artist  is  peculiarly  at 
home),  viz.,  "the  Advanced  Guard  on  a  Night 
Marcli."  The  figures  of  men  and  horses  are  exqui- 
sitely drawn,  and  the  whole  picture  worked  up  to  a 
cliariiiing  tone.  Indeed  we  doubt  if  the  merit  of  this 
is  not  somewhat  before  even  the  memorable  "  Light 
Cavalry  Charge  at  Balaklava,"  by  the  same  artist ; 
and  who,  though  a  young  man,  has  attained  a  posi- 
tion in  his  peculiar  line  not  excelled  by  any  other, 
even  Royal  Academicians.  "  The  Alarm  of  the 
Picket,  8th  Hussars,"  also  by  the  same  artist,  and  in 
which  the  grouping  is  most  skilfully  arranged,  and 
the  lights  and  shades  most  true  to  nature's  laws,  is 
a  theme  of  general  admiration  too. 

Mr.  Rossiter's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt"  is  more  pre- 
tensions than  meritorious,  especially  for  a  work  put 
forward  as  a  sample  of  high  art.  "The  Puritan 
Purifier  "  (No.  212),  by  same  artist  is  not  more  suc- 
cessful either  as  regards  tone,  colouring,  or  general 
composition. 

In  marine  subjects  Mr.  Kendrick  is  as  usual  ex- 
cellent, and  more  liberal  in  his  contributions  than 
usual.  His  "  Rounding  the  Flagboat"  (No.  50)  is 
an  able  delineation  of  a  yacht  race,  wherein  the  tidy 
craft  are  seen  scudding  along  in  pursuit  of  their 
eagerly  sought  for  prize.  This  work  alone,  if  we  had 
not  others  too,  is  sufficient  to  establish  Mr.  Kendrick's 
artistic  fame.  But  in  his  view  "  between  Bullock 
and  Sandycove "  ho  almost  excels  all  his  previous 
eflbrts.  With  same  branch  of  art  the  name  of  Edwin 
Hayes  claims  also  to  be  associated  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified admiration,  and  each  year  that  the  Academy 
holds  its  display  this  artists  woiks  are  sought  out 
eagerly  for  inspection  and  study.  Amongst  his  best 
works  (which  are  confined  to  too  small  a  space)  this 
j'ear,  are  Nos.  267  ("  Bray  Strand  in  a  Gale,")  and 
338  ("  Evening" — a  View  in  North  Berwick),  both 
master  pieces. 

"  The  Prayer  of  the  Penitent,"  by  Mr.  Brenan,  is 
a  gem  of  the  first  water,  and  introduces  that  rising 
young  artist  to  a  field  we  hope  of  "  fortune  and 
renown." 

In  our  next  we  shall  speak  further  of  the  contents 
of  the  exhibition — the  architectural  especially,  which 
department,  owing  to  some  recent  competition  draw- 
ings of  admirable  execution  being  admitted,  is  better 
than  formerly.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  much  im- 
provement still. 


WANTS  SUPPLIED  AND  TO  BE  SUPPLIED. 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  our  Corporation  is,  at 
least,  open  to  conviction  of  the  many  wants  of  the 
great  city  under  its  control,  and  seeks  to  supply 
them  to  tlie  best  of  its  ability.    Our  sewerage,  our 


pavements,  our  water  supply,  our  markets,  &c., 
have  each  been,  or  are  being,  greatly  improved  ; 
and  doubtless,  by  degrees,  many  other  much-desired 
objects  will  be  achieved  likewise.  On  several  occa- 
sions, during  the  four  and  a-half  years'  establish- 
ment of  this  journal,  have  we  directed  special 
attention  to  the  fearful  sanitary  deficiency  of  certain 
localities — to  the  filthy  and  loathsome  condition  of 
not  only  our  lanes  and  alleys,  but  some  of  our  tho- 
roughfares an  1  back  streets  too ;  and  we  shall  not 
cease  to  use  persuasive  pressure  until  all  that  is 
complained  of  is  remedied.  A  rigid  code  of  laws, 
to  be  enforced  by  a  properly  qualified  sanitary  in- 
spector, rendering  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and 
the  frequent  application  of  soap  and  water  ani 
whitewash,  compulsory  under  penalty  of  commit- 
ment, would  be  found  to  tend  most  materiallyto  the 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  their;  general 
health.  The  fever  that  is  engendered  in  the  foetid 
atmosphere  of  back  slums  finds  its  way  sooner  or 
later  into  the  town  mansions,  the  squares,  and  even 
the  detached  suburban  villas  of  the  better  classes  ; 
so,  let  the  rich  man  "  look  to  it,"  and  aid  his  squalid 
brethren  in  the  Liberties  and  elsewhere  to  reform 
their  habits,  and  cleanse  their  persons  and  their 
dwellings.  Might  not  the  institution  of  "  a  soap 
and  whitewash"  fund,  for  this  special  purpose,  find 
favour  with  some  of  our  benevolent  philanthropists, 
soeminently  distinguished  for  theirexertions  to  better 
the  poorer  classes  ?  And,  might  not  our  Corpora- 
tion sustain  the  dispensers  of  such  a  fund  by  requir- 
ing one  or  more  of  their  officers  to  see  it  suitably 
appropriated  ?  We  are  aware  that  such  a  corpo- 
rate office  as  an  inspector  of  nuisances  doe*  exist; 
but  when  do  we  hear  of  the  bearer  of  that  title 
penetrating  the  human  rookeries  so  frequent  through- 
out the  city,  and  bringing  "  to  justice"  the  occu- 
pants who  live  revelling  in  mire  and  vermin  ? 

The  occupation  is,  doubtless,  one  not  much  to  be 
coveted,  but,  for  proper  compensation,  there  is 
many  a  qualified  person  who  would  undertake  it, 
and  fulfil  its  repulsive  duties  efficiently.  In  London 
and  elsewhere,  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  certain  localities,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  gentlemen  who,  from  mere  mo- 
tives of  humanity  only,  undertook  to  expose  pre- 
viously hidden  evils ;  the  combined  action  liere 
suggested   would   efTect   much    benefit  likewise. 

While  on  this  topic,  it  may  interest  the  public  to 
know,  that  the  present  rate  of  mortality  in  this  city 
is  above  the  average,  the  interments  in  one  ceme- 
tery alone  (the  Prospect)  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  week,  the  majority  being 
fever  cases. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  of  the  supplied  wants  is 
the  provision  of  some  fitting  accommodation  for  the 
necessities  of  nature,  and  Iti  which  this  city,  until 
very  recently,  had  been  most  scandalously  deficient. 
For  many  years  there  was  one  solitary  retiring  place 
at  the  back  of  Ship-street  Barracks,  in  a  position 
hardly  frequented,  and  little  known  to  the  majority 
of  the  passers-by  in  adjoining  great  thoroughfares; 
but  sliortly  after  our  forcible  urging  of  the  want  of 
many  more  such  constructions  throughout  the  city, 
the  Corporation  commenced  to  erect  them  in  various 
other  places.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  a  feeling 
of  false  delicacy  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  might 
prevent  their  general  use,  but  that  supposition  was 
speedily  dispelled  on  the  erection  of  the  retiring 
places  at  the  rere  of  Moore's  statue  in  College-st. , 
and  at  Bachelor's-walk,  adjoining  Carlisle-bridge — 
two  most  conspicious  positions — indeed  as  we  pointed 
out  at  the  time  too  much  so.  However,  the  ex- 
periment proved  so  successful  that  the  corporation 
subsequently  determined  to  increase  the  numl)er  of 
these  public  accommodations,  and  within  the  past 
month  new  structures,  the  manufacture  of  Messrs. 
George  Smith  and  Co.,  Sun  Foundry,  Glasgow,  have 
been  placed  on  Eden-quay,  on  Burgli-quay,  opposite 
HawUin's-st.,  and  at  Amiens-st.,  near  the  Drogheda 
Terminus.  We  understand  that  it  is  still  under 
consideration  to  erect  numerous  others  as  soon  as 
the  localities  are  determined  upon.  We  would 
suggest,  amongst  the  most  desirable  positions,  the 
D'Olier-st.  end  of  Townsend-st.  close  by  the  theatre. 
Great  Britain-st.,  Capel-st.,Thomas-st.,  South  Gt. 
Georgc's-st.,  Lower  Baggot-sl.,  and  the  North- 
wall,  near  the  C.  D.  Steampacket  Go's  jetties. 
This  want  so  far  supplied,  we  should  also  be  glad 


to  see  a  few  cabinet  d'aisances  of  more  complete 
character  erected  in  central  positions,  that  both  the 
necessities  of  nature  might  be  gratified  with  be- 
coming decency  when  occasion  should  require. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

On  Wednesday  evening  this  society  held  a  conversa- 
zione at  the  Mansion  House.  Sir  R.  W.  Garden 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Edmeston  made  some  re- 
marks explaining  the  objects  and  progress  of  the 
society,  after  which  the  chairman  announced  that  the 
medals  for  1862  had  been  awarded  as  follows : — In 
Historical  Painting — To  Mr.  E.  Crowe,  for  his  picture 
of  "  De  Foe  in  the  Pillory,"  No,  457  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition.  In  Genre — To  Miss  E.  Os- 
borne, for  "  Tough  and  Tender,"  No.  487  in  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Society  of  British  Arts.  In  Landscape 
— To  Mr.  F.  Danby,  for  "  Evening,"  No.  350  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  In  Water-colour  Paint- 
ing—To Mr.  F.  W.  Burton,  for  the  "  Wife  of  Hassan 
Aga,"  No.  280  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Water-colour 
Society;  and  to  Mr.  i.  H.  Mole,  for  "A  Leisure 
Hour,"  No.  59  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  new  Water- 
colour  Society.  In  Architecture — To  Mr.  E.  W. 
Godwin,  for  his  design  for  "  Northampton  Town 
Hall,"  now  being  erected.  No.  8  in  the  Architectural 
Exhibition.  There  was  a  variety  of  choice  works  of 
art  hung  on  screens,  and  eagerly  inspected  by  the 
visitors.  Before  the  music  commenced,  which  passed 
off  most  satisfactorily,  the  New  Zealand  chiefs,  now 
on  a  visit  to  this  country,  ascended  the  platform,  and 
Rameriara  Hautakini  Whareppa  delivered  a  brief 
speech  in  his  own  tongue,  which,  when  interpreted, 
was  greatly  applauded. 

We  (^Buildinrj  News')  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  its  lectures  are 
attended  by  increased  numbers,  and  the  discussions 
which  follow  on  each  occasion  prove  the  amount  of 
interest  taken  by  members  and  their  friends  in  these 
proceedings. 

The  council  state  that,  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  practical  usefulness  of  the  society,  they  have  in 
view  to  establish  a  library  ot  reference  on  subjects  of 
art,  with  a  reading-room  attached,  for  the  use  of 
members.  They  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  defi- 
nite promise  on  the  subject  at  present,  but,  believing 
in  its  importance,  they  venture  to  bring  it  under  the 
notice  of  members,  in  the  hope  that  their  so  doing 
may  lead  to  the  proffering  of  useful  suggestions,  as 
well  as  active  aid  by  those  who  view  the  project  with 
approval,  by  the  presentation  of  books,  prints,  &c 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  Iield 
last  Monday  evening,  at  the  Academy  House, 
Dawson-street, 

The  Rev.  Dean  Graves,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  secretary,  read  a  short 
paper  from  T.  J.  Foot,  "On  the  occurrence  of 
Digitalis  in  the  Burren  district  and  other  localities 
in  Ireland." 

The  Rev.  Professor  Haughton  read  a  paper,  "  On 
the  chemical  and  mineral  composition  of  the  Granites 
of  Donegal  ;  with  a  notice  of  their  relation  to  the 
Granites  of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Scotland,"  and 
"On  a  new  method  of  finding  the  mineral  composi- 
tion of  Rock  formed  of  not  more  than  four  known 
minerals.'' 

Sir  Robert  Kane  said  that  the  paper  was  a  valu- 
able addition  to  their  information  on  mineralogy. 
Some  years  since  he  (Sir  R.  Kane)  made  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  found  soda  in  the  Leinster  granite.  He  was 
assailed  and  ridiculed  at  thfc  time  for  the  statement, 
but  the  paper  now  read  fully  verified  what  he  had 
then  represented. 

Mr.  Robert  VV.  Scott,  lecturer  on  mineralogy  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  made,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Academy,  some  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper. 


The  Irish  Builders  and  Contractors'  Pbice- 

BoOK  I  beg  to  remind  those  who  may  wish  to  have 

a  copy  of  this  work,  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
have  a  written  order  in  each  case.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ing architects  and  builders,  besides  many  others  con- 
nected with  the  trade  in  Ireland,  have  already 
signified  their  intention  of  supporting  me  in  this 
undertaking,  which  all  admit  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

Order  forms,  either  attached  to  the  prospectuses  or 
separately,  may  be  had  from  me  on  application. 

John  J.  Lyons,  Architect. 
26,  Lr.  Gardiner-street. 

P.S. — My  Price-Book  will  be  about  the  same  size 
superficially  as  Laxton's,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  anticipation,  I  may  claim  credit  for  the  style  of  its 
production  being  suitable. 
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ON  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARTISTIC 
METAL-WORK.* 

Fifteen  centuries  B.C.,  48  pillars  were  made  for 
the  tabernacle,  17  feet  high,  covered  with  plates  of 
fine  pold,  and  the  bases  on  which  they  stood  were 
massive  silver,  weighing  1 14  lb.  each.  A  few  cen- 
turies later,  and  Solomon  erected  the  Temple  ;  its 
porch,  120  feet  high,  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold. 
Two  massive  pillars  were  cast  of  brass,  31  feet 
high  and  10  feet  diameter;  the  capitals,  also  of 
brass,  8  feet  in  height  and  diameter.  No  such 
columns  are  in  England  in  this  day.  The  greater 
house  had  its  ceiling  of  fir-tree  overlaid  with  gold, 
garnished  with  precious  stones.  The  house  also  was 
overlaid  with  gold — the  beams,  the  walls,  and  the 
doors.  The  holy  house  was  overlaid  with  gold  to 
the  weight  of  67,800  lb.,  and  this  not  gilding,  but 
plates,  the  nails  being  spoken  of.  Two  pillars  be- 
fore the  house  were  61  feet  high,  with  capitals  of 
7  feet  high,  and  adorned  with  superposed  work. 

The  entrance  of  the  house,  the  inner  doors,  and 
doors  of  the  Temple,  were  of  gold.  For  secular  use 
he  made  a  tlirone  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with 
gold,  with  steps  and  footstool  of  gold.  All  the 
vessels  lor  use  were  of  gold.  About  tiie  same  time 
Homer,  in  describing  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  shows 
the  usage  of  the  period  : — • 

"  Tlie  walls  were  massive  brass;  the  cornice higli. 
Bluet  metals  crowned  in  colour  of  the  sky. 
I;icli  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  enease — 
The  pillars  silver  on  a  golden  base. 
Silver  the  lintels  deep  projecting  o'er, 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door." 

Again,  when  Telemachus  visits   Menelaus  at 
Sj  arta . — 

"  View'st  thou  unmov'd,  0  ever-hononred  most, 
Tliese  prodigies  of  art  and  wondrons  cost  ? 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  snmless  treasm"e  of  exhausted  mines. 
The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay, 
And  golden  amber  darts  a  golden  ray.    .    .  . 
Who  eyes  the  dazzling  roofs  with  vast  delight.   .  . 
Then  from  his  glittering  throne    .    .    .  with 
Ivory  silvered  thick  the  footstool  shone,"  &c. 

Another  century  later,  and  the  use  of  metallic 
art  shows  itself  in  the  record  of  wealth  destroyed 
by  Sardanupalus  when  he  discovered  that  Nineveh 
must  fall ;  destroying  by  fire,  among  other  works, 
150  bedsteads  of  gold,  and  a  like  number  of  tables 
of  the  same  material.  Among  numerous  passages 
of  ancient  historians  bearing  on  the  question  occurs 
the  record  of  a  statue,  throne,  and  table  in  gold, 
weighing  90,000  lb.  ;  other  instances  of  three  sta- 
tues weighing  2,800  talents.  Croesus  offered  to  the 
gods  3,000  head  of  cattle,  and  burnt  on  the  pile 
bedsteads  of  gold  and  silver,  vials  of  silver,  &c. 
The  residue  was  cast  into  ingots,  and  weighed 
86,000  lb. ;  these  were  ofl'ered  at  the  Temple  of 
Delphi  along  wiih  a  lion  of  gold  weighing  1,100  lb. 
When  the  temple  was  burnt,  4901b.  were  melted 
from  it.  Also  bowls  of  gold,  one  of  them  of  great 
skill  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  made  by  Theodo- 
rus,  the  Samian.  Herodotus  confirms  its  excellence. 
He  enumerates  many  like  things,  including  several 
pillars;  and  writes,  "all  these  are  in  e.xislerice  in 
my  day,  but  many  others  are  lost."  In  432  B.C., 
Pkidias  executed  his  figure  of  iMinerva  in  ivory, 
with  her  golden  garment,  worth  £120,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Tliucydides  ;  Juiiitcr,  by 
the  same  artist,  like  M  inerva,  in  gold  and  ivory, 
seated  on  a  tlirone  of  ivory,  gold,  and  precious 
stones.  Strabo  says  its  height  was  45  feet.  A 
century  later,  331  B.C.,  Alexander  entered  as  con- 
queror into  Ecbatana.  In  the  treasury  he  found 
120,000  cwt.  of  gold,  and  the  columns  of  its  palace 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  and  its  roof 
of  silver.  In  Persepolis  he  found  still  greater 
wealth.  A  few  years  later,  and  the  Rhodians,  to 
celebrate  the  successful  defence  of  the  city,  erected 
across  their  harbour  the  figure  of  Apollo,  120  feet 
high.  Its  proportions  would  he  realized  by  compa- 
rison with  that  of  Havelock  in  Trafalgar-square, — • 
itself  a  memorial  of  the  rescue  of  an  incomparably 
larger  empire  than  the  Rhodian  states.  Livy  and 
Pliny  give  an  interesting  account  of  the  brazen 
threshold  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  the  pillars 
that  were  removed  from  Athens.  In  the  subse- 
quent building  which  was  raised,  the  gold  for 
plating  and  covering  the  surfaces  with  beaten  work 
amounted  to  1,350,000  lb.  Various  other  instances 
might  be  quoted,  but  enough  had  been  cited  for  the 
purpose. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  long  array  of  architec- 
tural metal-work,  so  costly,  and  involving  so  much 
art,  should  have  left  no  suggestion,  or  found  no 
representation  in  the  stonework  of  the  period  ?  and 
that  those  who  produced  the  ornamentation  should 
resort  to  the  objects  we  assign  to  them, — "  huckle- 
bones,"  "  reels,"  tooth-and-egg,'' &c.,  for  their  in- 
spirations ?  Tlie  answer  was,  tliat  large  numbers  of 
detail  ornament,  as  explained  in  the  previous  paper, 

*  From  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  ef  Coventry, 
t  The  mixture  of  alloys  in  certain  proportioas  produces  a 
Mae  metal.   The  composition  of  this  was  evidently  Imown  at 
tbat  period. 


were  the  exact  counterparts  of  costly  rendering  of 
gold  and  silver  ;  the  treatment  true  to  the  mate- 
rial, and  of  which  contemporaneous  examples  are 
extant. 

Passing  to  the  Christian  Church,  the  fury  of  per- 
secution crushed  all  attempts  at  uiving  that  homage 
and  that  costly  devotion  of  all  choicest  gifts  which 
the  Jews  directly,  and  the  heathens  indirectly  and 
darkly,  offered  to  the  Creator  of  all.    An  exile  in 
Patmos,  St.  John  gives  to  the  Christian  world  the 
Revelation,  and  in  it  offers  to  the  gaze  and  the  ulti- 
mate beatitude  of  all  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  a 
city  of  gold,  with  walls  of  precious  stones  and 
gates  of  pearl.    It  mattered  little  for  the  present 
inquiry  what  might  be  the  various  and  possible 
views  advanced  on  the  meaning  of  the  passages;  it 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to  know  that  it  influ- 
enced Theophilus,  who  travelled  to  Byzantium  and 
gathered  the  traditions  of  Christian  arts,  instructed 
his  pupils  to  adopt  architectural  forms,  and  repre- 
sent the  golden  city  in  their  metallic  art :  he  enters 
into  details,  and  quotes  the  words  of  St.  John  a<  a 
reason  for  directing  the  same.    Stones  the  projihet 
assigns  to  each  of  the  apostles,  to  be  used  umler  the 
respective  figures — the  jasper,  sapphire,  chalce- 
dony, emerald,  sardonyx,  ice. ;  and  the  love  of 
symbolism,  which  has  characterized  every  age  of 
Christian  art,  and  is  so  evident  in  the  construction 
of  cathedrals  and  churches,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  more  or  less  impressed  with  a  symbolism  so  sig- 
nificant, modified  by  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
edifices.  Regarded  in  this  light,  it  would  be  readily 
understood  how  a  church  intended  to  represent  a 
heavenly  type  on  earth — the  heavenly,  by  revela- 
tion, described  as  of  gold  and  precious  stones — 
should  derive  its  illustration  from  the  very  golden 
representations  of  the  same  with  which  the  pre- 
viously existing  buildings  abounded.   Leaving  tliese 
considerations  for  a  time,  and  continuing  the  narra- 
tive of  work  in  gold  and  silver,  the  following  pre- 
sented only  a  fractional  portion  of  lists  of  costly 
and  precious  productions  too  long  for  the  limits  of  a 
paper. 

A.D.  328. — Constantine  calls  artists  to  Constan- 
tinople to  enrich  the  palaces  with  works  in  gold 
and  silver.  He  presented  to  the  churches  at  Rome* 
crosses  of  gold  weighing  300  pounds,  large  patents 
of  gold,  chalices,  lamps,  lustres,  fonts,  and  altars  of 
gold. 

588  to  659. —  Eloy,  from  an  artisan  (pupil  of 
Abbon,  master  of  the  Mint)  rose  to  be  an  eminent 
goldsmith,  master  of  the  Mint,  and  Bishop  of 
Noyon.  He  made  for  Clothaire  II  two  tlirones  en- 
riched with  precious  stones ;  for  Dauohert  I.  a 
large  cross  of  gold,  and  set  with  precious  stones, 
for  the  basilica  of  St.  Denis,  the  marble  roof  of 
which  was  covered  with  gold  and  gems.  When 
bishop  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Solignac,  near 
Limoges,  in  which  he  assembled  monks  skilled  in 
the  art.  Princes  and  bishops  followed  his  example, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  work.s  in  gold 
anil  silver. 

684.  —  From  an  account  in  the  Bodleian  at  Ox- 
ford, of  Glastonbury  Church,  we  find  King  Ina 
caused  to  be  built  a  chapel  of  gold  and  silver,  lo- 
geilier  with  ornaments  and  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold. 

For  the  ornamentation  were  usrfd  2,640  pounds  of 
silver;  for  the  allar,  204  pounds  of  gold;  for  the 
candelabra,  122-  pounds  of  gold  ;  for  the  binding  of 
gos[>els,  20  pounds  of  gold  ;  and  for  other  purposes, 
45  pounds  of  gold  ;  statuettes,  178  pounds  of  sil- 
ver and  28  pounds  of  gold — the  vestments  being 
woven  on  both  sides  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

772  to  814 — Charlemagne  restored  the  arts,  and 
founded  basilicas  and  supplied  them  with  costly 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ;  he  had  in  his  own  pos- 
session tables,  &c.,  of  gold  and  silver.  His  body 
in  the  tomb  was  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and 
was  exhumed  for  the  sake  of  these  treasures. 

795  to  81G. — Leo  III.  gave  works  in  metnl  and 
precious  stones,  weighing  1,075  pouads  of  gold  and 
24,900  pounds  of  silver. 

835. — The  magnificent  altar  of  gold  now  remain- 
ing at  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  con- 
sisting of  enamels,  precious  stones,  with  figures  of 
Christ  and  Twelve  Apostles,  a  work  of  great  rich- 
ness and  beauty. 

813  to  879.-^Chnrch  of  St.  Stephen,  in  France, 
endowed  with  altar  tables  of  silver.  Abbon,  by 
his  will  caused  the  high  altar  te  be  overlaid  with 
gold  and  gems. 

849  to  872. — King  Alfred  went  early  to  Rome, 
was  acquainted  with  the  Continent  and  its  works 
of  art — kept  goldsmiths  and  other  artists  at  his 
own  expense. 

876  to  976  was  remarkable  for  the  profusion  and 
richness  of  metallic  works  in  gold,  precious  stones, 
and  pearls, — the  emperors  and  others  giving  costly 
tombs,  &c.  Constantinople  was  a  seat  of  these 
manufactures.  The  Doie  Orseolo  ordered  A.D.  976 
from  thence  the  splendid  shrine  of  enamel  and  gold 

»  Labarte, 


work  now  preserved  at  St.  Marks's,  Venice.  At 
this  time  the  marriage  of  Otho  III.  with  the  Greek 
Princess  Thophania  drew  the  Byzantine  artists  in 
I  metals  to  the  German  court. 

1017  to  1031.  —  William  of  Malmesbury  says, 
Canute  gave  great  gifts  to  Winchester,  which  dis- 
played such  magnificent  liberality  as  astonished  the 
minds  of  the  strangers  ;  the  quantity  of  precious 
stones  and  jewels  dazzled  the  sight  of  the  beholder. 

1033-1024.— The  Emperor  Henry  II.  presented 
many  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  work  of  great  con- 
sequence. An  altar  front  remains,  given  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Bale.  The  example  of  the  Emperor 
acted  on  the  bishops  ;  and  we  find,  among  others, 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  presenting  a  crucifix 
weighing  600  pounds  of  gold,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Heldeshiem,  himself  a  goldsmith,  giving  another 
enriched  with  filagree  and  gems. 

1041 . — William  of  Malmesbury  says  the  Cathedral 
at  Coventry  was  enriched  with  so  much  gold  and 
silver,  that  the  walls  seemed  too  narrow  to  contain 
it,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  Robert  de 
Limesi  removed  from  one  beam  that  supported  the 
shrine  500  marks  of  silver. 

1066.— Wallham  Abbey  Church  Harold  had 
ornamented  with  plates  of  copper,  and  plated  with 
gold  (the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  bases  and 
mouldings,  with  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men.) He  had  also  an  altar  made  of  pure  gold, 
and  vessels  of  gold  for  chief  days,  and  silver  for 
feasts. 

About  this  period,  in  the  East,  the  wealth  in 
precious  metals,  chiefly  in  gold,  was  incalculable. 
Mahmud  took  from  a  single  temple  760,000  gold 
coins,  golden  vessels  28,000  lb.,  and  bars  of  the 
same  1,600  lb.  At  Guzerat  he  robbed  a  temple  of 
56  columns  of  massive  gold  set  with  stones,  and  a 
chain  weighing  1,860  lb. 

About  1152,  among  other  works  particularly  to 
be  mentioned,  is  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  of  gold,  enamel,  and  gems. 

Tliirteenth  century. — The  shrines  at  this  period 
were  much  used  in  the  form  of  churches  or  tombs, 
as  that  of  St.  Saurin  at  Everoux,  and  St.  Romain 
at  Rouen. 

1290. — Mulik  Allah  took  at  Devgir,  capital  of 
Rimadeva,  15,000  lb.  weight  of  gold,  175  lb. 
weight  of  pearls,  and  50  lb.  weight  of  precious 
stones. 

Fourteenth  century. — Reliquaries  in  the  form  of 
churches  were  restricted  to  cathedrals  ;  chapels  and 
oratories  were  enriched  with  figures  in  gold  and 
silver  which  contained  relics.  Goldsmiths'  art  in 
this  century  was  of  such  extent  as  would  scarcely 
be  credited  in  the  present  day.  The  inventories  of 
Charles  v.,  1396,  comprise  treasures  estimated  at 
nineteen  millions.  At  this  time  were  commenced 
two  of  the  most  important  works  which  have  come 
down  to  us — the  altar  at  Pistoia,  and  that  at 
Florence.  For  more  than  150  years  the  most  skil- 
ful goldsmiths  of  Italy  were  engaged  on  these  two 
monuments  of  art.  A  long  list  of  artists  in  gold 
might  be  added,  would  time  permit. 

Illustrations  were  given  by  the  lecturer  of  the 
various  modes  of  working  metals,  from  the  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ  to  the  fifteenth  century  after, 
illustrated  by  existing  examples.  These  received 
a  treatment  in  harmony  with  the  known  qualities 
of  metals,  the  various  forms  and  arrangements  in 
accordance  with  ductility,  malleability,  and  con- 
structional necessity,  and  therefore  true  to  the  ma- 
terial. Numerous  details  were  exemplified  by  re- 
ference to  diagrams,  models,  and  also  actual  work 
in  progress.  Tliese  were  compared  with  stone  ex- 
amples, the  absolute  necessities  of  the  metal  con- 
struction being  represented  to  the  minutest  details 
in  the  stone;  with,  in  other  instances,  the  addition 
of  a  fragmentary  and  unsightly  piece  of  stone,  at- 
tached to  give  support,  and  evidently  not  part  of 
the  original  design, — as  in  many  French  capitals, 
the  originals  of  these  in  gold  and  silver  were  shown 
to  need  no  such  support,  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves  without  such  addition.  The  identity  of 
form  being  entire,  it  was  evident  that  the  original 
type  was  that  which  needed  no  violation  of,  or  ad- 
dition to,  the  form,  to  render  its  production  practi- 
cable and  enduring.  A  similar  treatment  of  statues 
was  referred  to,  where  an  additional  piece  of  frag- 
ment, generally  unsightly,  was  added  to  give  sta- 
bility to  the  figure.  In  all  instances  it  required 
little  argument  to  prove  which  was  original.  In 
the  short  limits  of  a  report,  without  the  numerous 
examples  illustrated  by  drawings  and  actual  gold- 
smiths' work,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any 
notion  of  the  evidence  adduced.  In  conclusion,  it 
was  remarked  that  the  Byzantine  and  Mediaeval 
monasteries,  many  of  which  were  founded  for  the 
cultivation  of  metallic  art,  were  the  great  schools 
of  such  work  ;  and  that  monastics  frequently  en- 
larged and  re-erected  their  own  buildings.  It  was 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  they  would  choose  for 
types  of  ornament  the  costly  objects  of  the  sanctuary 
on  which  they  had  expended  years  of  toil  and 
thought  than,  having  done  so,  to  turn  into  the  wood- 
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yard  for  a  billet  to  fill  a  raouldin?,  or  the  kennel 
for  a  dost's  tooth  to  furnish  siii^gestive  ideas.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  builders  of  our  cathedrals  were 
eminently  practical,  and  made  their  edifices  ex- 
ponents of  their  faith,  understood  of  all  men  ;  the 
anomaly  bein":  that  the  enrichment  of  cornice  and 
capital,  especially  the  earlier  kinds  not  derived  from 
nature,  have  no  intelligible  meaning  ;  but  considered 
as  the  representative  of  treasured  riches,  witli 
which  all  then  mast  be  acquainted,  tbey  would  be 
understood  of  all,  and  enhance  the  dignity  of  the 
design  by  association  with  their  known  costly  type. 
It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  present  day, 
when  all  their  golden  examples  are  lost  in  the  very 
recent  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  men  should 
regard  as  of  stone  origin  all  the  forms  they  found 
in  that  material ;  and  that  when  fragmentary 
pieces  of  gold  or  silver  are  discovered  they  are  set 
down  as  copies  of  stone,  although  they  possessed  all 
the  elements  of  beaten  work,  were  true  to  the  nature 
of  the  material,  and  agreed  with  the  practice  of 
goldsmiths  of  all  ages. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

PROPOSED  BXHIBITION  OF  MANUFaCTUKES  AND 
MACHINERY,  1864:. 

The  following  circulars  have  been  extensively  dis- 
tributed, but  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  Society  by 
giving  further  publicity  to  the  projected  Exhibition 
we  reprint  them. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  held  on 
the  2nd  instant,  it  was  determined  that  an  exhibition 
of  Irish  manufactures,  and  of  home  and  foreign  ma- 
chinery suited  to  manufacturing  purposes,  should  be 
held  on  the  Society's  premises,  in  the  Summer  of  1864. 
And  it  was  also  resolved  that  a  guarantee  fund  should 
be  formed,  to  indemnify  the  Society  from  pecuniary 
loss  on  account  of  the  exhibition. 

"Exhibitions  of  exclusively  Irish  manufactures  have 
been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  on  their 
premises,  at  different  times  between  the  years  1834 
and  1847,  and  were  attended  with  very  great  success. 
1b  the  year  1850  it  was  determined  to  hold  an 
International  Exhibition,  the  first,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  followed 
by  the  Great  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  in  London, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  lamented  Prince 
Consort, — by  the  National  Exhibition  in  Coik,  in 

1852,  — and  by  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of 

1853,  which  was  held  on  the  Society's  premises,  by 
means  of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Dargan,  who  on  that 
occasion  was  the  sole  guarantor. 

"  Whilst  international  exhibitions  have  answered 
in  a  marked  degree  the  objects  contemplated  by  their 
promoters,  namely,  to  bring  together  the  best  products 
of  all  nations,  and,  by  encouraging  a  friendly  rivalry 
in  manufactures,  to  stimulate  each  exhibitor  to  use 
his  utmost  exertions  to  improve  and  extend  his  own 
product,  it  must  be  apparent  that  they  are  attended 
with  very  grave  responsibilities,  and  very  serious 
expense ;  and  that,  to  render  them  successful,  a  con- 
siderable interval  should  necessarily  elapse  between 
them.  Tliese  objections,  however,  do  not  present 
themselves  to  the  holding  of  what  may  be  called 
local  exhibitions,  the  difBculties  attending  which  are 
small  in  comparison,  and  the  expenses  much  lighter. 

"  Hence  tlie  resolution  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
to  resume  their  periodical  exhibitions  of  exclusively 
Irish  majiufactures,  and  of  home  and  foreign  machinery 
adapted  to  manufacturing  purposes.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  tlie  country  at  the  present  time  presents 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  manufacturing 
industry ;  and  from  the  gradual  development  of  its 
mineral  wealth,  the  extension  of  railways,  the  in- 
creased application  of  steam,  the  invaluable  water- 
power,  andtheimportant  advances  which  manufactures 
have  made  in  many  districts  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  exhibit  such 
manufactures  as  are  produced  in  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  how  th?.y  can  best  be  promoted  and 
extended. 

"  The  success  which  has  attended  their  periodical 
exhibitions  of  agricultural  produce,  and  of  machinery 
adapted  to  promote  agricultural  industry,  as  well  as 
the  recollection  of  the  good  done  by  their  former  trien- 
nial exhibitions  of  Irish  manufactures,  leads  the  Society 
to  anticipate  for  the  proposed  exhibition  a  result  not 
less  favourable  to  the  Society  and  to  the  industries 
sought  to  be  advanced. 

"  In  drawing  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  form 
of  guarantee.  I  may  remark  that  the  E.xliibition  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1861  realized  a  profit  of 
nearly  jE2,000,  all  of  which  was  expended  on  the 
Exhibition  buildings,  which  consequently  require  now 
little  outlay  for  the  proposed  Exhibition  ;  and  it  is 
fairly  to  be  expected  that  profit  will  in  this  case  also 
be  the  result. 

"  In  order  to  promote  confidence  as  to  the  careful 
management  of  the  funds,  a  finance  committee  to  re- 
gulate the  expenditure  will  be  chosen  by  the  guarantors 
from  amongst  themselves,  such  committee  being  also 
members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 


"  I  am  instructed  to  express  a  hope  that  you  will  aid 
in  promoting  this  national  object  by  joining  in  such 
guarantee,  and  by  otherwise  extending  to  theexhibition 
your  countenance  and  support. 

"  W.  E.  Stekle,  JI.D.,  Assistant  Sec. 

"  May  20th  1863. 


"  In  resuming  their  Exhibitions  of  exclusively  Irish 
manufactures,  and  of  home  and  foreign  machinery, 
the  committee  deem  it  expedient  to  state  the  grounds 
whereon  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  desire  to  confine 
the  proposed  exhibition  within  the  limits  prescribed 
for  their  triennial  exhibitions  held  prior  to  the  year 
1850. 

"  Although  they  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
international  exhibitions,  they  are  sensible  of  the  grave 
responsibilities  and  serious  e.xpense  which  attend  such 
undertakings,  and  the  long  preparation  and  great 
labour  which  they  require.  Hence,  to  make  them 
successful,  a  considerable  interval  should  elapse  be- 
tween them,  whether  held  in  Dublin,  London,  or 
Paris.  So  soon  after  the  International  Exhibition 
held  in  London  in  1862,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  foreign  manufacturers  would  be  willing  to 
undergo  the  expense  of  preparing  goods  for  one  in 
Dublin  in  1864.  Therefore,  without  refeiring  to  the 
serious  item  of  expense,  which  is  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection at  the  present  time,  tlie  exhibition  committee 
consider  they  are  acting  in  tlie  interests  of  the  public 
by  confining  their  efforts  to  the  more  humble,  and 
less  costly,  though  not  less  useful,  exhibition  of  home 
manufactures. 

"The  object  which  they  contemplate  is  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  Manufactures  in  Ireland,  and  especially 
of  those  that  present  the  strongest  features  of  suita- 
bility to  the  climate,  and  are  most  likely  to  afford 
large  and  permanent  occupation  to  the  people.  Many 
branches  of  industry  enjoying  an  enviable  position  in 
the  commercial  world  are  carried  on  amongst  us  ;  and 
many  others,  spread  throughout  the  country,  though 
less  successful,  might  be  made  sources  of  valuable 
employment  and  profit,  if  they  had  the  advantage  of 
improved  machinery  applied  to  them. 

"  It  is  with  the  view  of  promoting  these  important 
objects  that  the  proposed  exhibition  will  be  held  ; 
and  it  will  form  an  essential  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
committee  to  ascertain,  with  a  view  to  special  en- 
couragement, thijse  manufactures,  the  raw  materials 
for  which  can  be  successfully  srown  or  produced  in 
this  country.  It  has  already  been  found  that  this 
prevails  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  articles  of  linens,  thread,  friezes,  tweeds, 
blankets,  flannels,  serges,  ratteens,  woollen  and 
worsted  yarns,  stockings ;  leather  boots  and  shoes, 
with  other  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  in  leather  ; 
paper  of  every  description,  envelopes,  starch,  candles, 
soap,  brushes,  perfumery,  combs,  felt,  cabinet  work, 
railway  and  other  carriages,  agricultural  and  other 
implements,  bricks,  tiles,  pottery  ware,  marbles, 
fishjry  appliances,  ironmongery,  inetals,  glass,  book- 
bimling.  chemicals,  artificial  manures,  liquors  for  dye- 
ing purposes  and  for  domestic  use. 

"  There  are  other  descriptions  of  manufactures 
carried  on,  the  raw  materials  for  which  come  from 
abroad,  but  before  manufacture  into  fabrics,  &c.,  have 
to  pass  through  many  processes  in  themselves  sources 
of  considerable  employment,  such  as  cambrics, 
muslins,  laces,  embroideries,  calicoes,  domestics,  cot- 
ton yarns,  winceys,  shawls,  and  other  kinds  of  mixed 
fabrics  ;  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  straw-plait,  artificial 
flowers,  surgical  instruments,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  locomotive  and  other  engines,  &c. 

"  Although  it  is  not  expected  that  many  locomotive 
or  other  engines  will  be  exhibited,  yet  the  committee 
will  be  glad  to  place  all  the  space  they  can  at  the 
disposal  of  machinists,  so  that  that  department  may 
be  as  fully  represented  as  possible.  It  cannot  be 
overlooked  how  much  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
country  is  indebted  to  the  department  of  machinery 
in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  society  upon  the  present 
occasion  to  bring  together  as  much  machinery  adapted 
to  manufactures,  especially  to  those  at  present  pro- 
moted in  the  country,  as  they  can  secure,  so  that  our 
manufacturers  may  have  the  opportunity  of  availing 
themselves  of  that  information  and  of  those  appliances 
which  the  latest  triimiphsof  mechanical  science  applied 
to  manufactures  affords,  and  of  which,  except  by 
means  of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  they  might  long 
remain  in  ignorance. 

"  It  is  likewise  considered  most  desirable  that  none 
but  bona  fide  manufacturers  shall  be  admitted  as  ex- 
hibitors, and  every  care  shall  be  taken  to  confine  the 
exhibition  to  this  purpose.  When  articles  are  only 
partially  manufactured  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  specify  which  branches  are  manufactured  abroad, 
and  which  at  home. 

"  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  those  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  aid  the  present 
undertaking,  by  supplying  the  committee  with  infor- 
mation concerning  the  various  descriptions  of  manu- 
factures carried  on,  and  the  mineral  wealth,  such  as 
I  copper,  coal,  iron,  salt,  &c.,  in  their  neighbourhood — 


and,  by  inducing  as  many  parties  to  apply  for  space, 
as  will  fairly  represent  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
their  respective  districts. 

"  W.  E.  STEEU3,  M.D.,  Assistant  Sec. 
"  Blay  20th,  1863." 

The  following  are  the  proposed  arrangements  re- 
lating to  the  exhibition  : — • 

1.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  fixed  the  month 
of  May,  1864,  for  the  commencement  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  will  continue  open  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months.  Goods  should  be  ready  for 
transmission  to  the  premises  earlv  in  iMarch ;  but 
notice  will  be  given,  and  forms  of  application  will  be 
forwarded  in  due  time. 

2.  The  exhibition  building  erected  on  the  premises 
of  the  society,  and  used  for  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition 
of  1861,  together  with  the  other  premises  adjoining, 
recently  added  thereto,  will  be  used  for  the  exhibition. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  and  the  Shelbourne  Y'ard,  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  display  of  machinery,  at  rest  and  in  motion. 

4.  All  articles,  except  machinery,  to  be  exhibited, 
must  have  been  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  or 
have  been  produced  in  Ireland;  and  the  exhibitor 
must  distinctly  state  which  parts  are  Irish,  and  which 
are  of  external  raanufaciure.  The  decision  whether 
goods  proposed  to  be  exhibited  are  admissible  or  not 
must  in  each  case  eventually  rest  with  the  exhibition 
committee. 

5.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  make  drawing.s, 
models,  or  photographs  of  any  object  without  the 
leave  of  the  exhibitor,  and  of  the  committee. 

6.  No  rent  will  be  charged  to  exhibitors,  who  must 
deliver  and  remove  their  goods  at  their  own  expense. 
They  must  also  provide  their  own  fittings  and  decora- 
tions, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee.  For 
small  objects  the  committee  will,  however,  provide 
counters  or  wall  space. 

7.  Goods  may  be  sold  in  the  exhibition ;  but  can- 
not be  removed  until  it  finally  closes  without  the 
order  of  committee. 

8.  The  committee  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  injury  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever;  but 
they  will  give  special  attention  to  measures  for  the 
protection  and  saf.i  preservation  of  the  property  of 
exhibitors. 

9.  Medals  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be  given  to 
the  exhibitors  of  the  best  specimens  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, on  the  awards  of  juries  to  be  chosen  by  the 
exhibitors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee. 


SHILLING  ART  UNION  OF  DUBLIN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  thU  Society  held  on 
Saturday,  the  23rd  ult.,  in  the  board-room  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  R.  J.  T.  Macrory,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor,  consenting  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  expressing  his  desire  to  support  the  Society 
and  advance  its  objects. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  chromo-lithograph  of 
"Tantallon  Castle,"  l.y  Edwin  Hayes,  R.H.A., 
(copies  of  which  in  a  forward  state,  had  been  sent  in 
by  Messrs.  Stark  Brothers)  should  form  a  portion 
of  the  minor  prizes  for  next  distribution.  The 
chromo-lithograph  of  "  Clonmacnoise"  will  form  the 
larger  prizes. 

The  secretary  stated  that  the  issue  of  tickets  was 
nearly  completed,  but  until  the  returns  from  the  agents 
were  received,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  say 
exactly  how  the  sale  was  progressing.  There  is  some 
trouble  in  disseminating  the  tickets,  and  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  view  of  in  some  degree  compensating 
their  agents  and  stimulating  their  exertions,  have 
arranged  that  any  one  who  disposed  of  a  book  of 
tickets  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  copy  of  "  Clon- 
macnoise," which  could  not  be  purchased  at  less  than 
a  guinea. 

T'he  chairman  said  he  would  have  supposed  that 
with  succeeding  years  they  ought  to  have  been  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  their  sales.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  their  Society  has  to  encounter  considerable 
opposition  from  English  Art  Unions,  they  having 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  in  many 
instances,  by  offers  of  a  high  percentage,  he  had  been 
told,  inducing  their  agenta  to  act  also  for  them,  and 
thereby  inducing  numbers  to  subscribe  who  would 
have  otherwise  sustained  the  Shilling  Art  Union  of 
Dublin.  He  thought  it  strange  that  in  each  county 
in  Ireland  2,000  persons  could  not  be  found  to  whom 
one  or  two  shillings  was  no  particular  object,  and  who 
would  contribute  that  to  sustain  and  advance  the  art 
of  the  country ;  and  besides  contributing  to  this 
worthy  and  important  object,  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  obtaining  any  of  the  prize3,!which  must  fall  to  some, 
and  the  more  their  subscriptions,  the  more  prizes. 
But  he  learned  from  the  secretary  that  the  bulk  of  the 
subscribers  were  in  Dublin,  and  few  counties  contri- 
buted two  or  three  hundred  shillings. 

Sir  Thos.  Deane  and  Dr.  Sayers  were  nominated 
members  of  the  committee. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  OF 
IRELAND. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Academy  on  the  21st  ult., 
Charles  Lanyon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  R.H.A.,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Present: — Jacob  Owen,  V.P.,  W.  G.  Murray, 
R.H.A.,  S.  Symes,  F.  V.  Clarendon,  C.  Papworth, 
E.  T.  Owen,  J.  J.  Lyons,  E.  H.  Carson,  J.  M'Curdy, 
and  J.  Lonirfield,  Esqrs. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  Mr.  E.  T.  Owen  was  introduced  to 
and  received  by  the  president  in  due  form  as  a 
newly-elected  fellow. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Carson — "  That  tlie  question  of  increasing  the  coun- 
cil from  seven  to  ten,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Lyons,  be 
brought  before  the  council  previous  to  the  last  general 
meeting  of  this  session."    Passed  unanimously. 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  seen  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  23rd  April 
last,  requestinsr  His  lixcellency  to  accept  the  office 
of  patron  of  the  Institute,  and  that  His  Excellency 
had  appointed  Saturday  next,  at  II  a.m., to  receive 
a  deputation  from  the  Institute. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Carson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
M'Curdy — "That  the  followinj  gentlemen  be  re- 
quested to  meet  at  the  Royal  Hihernian  Academy, 
on  Saturday,  the  23rd  iiist.,  at  10}  a.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  on  a  deputation  to  His  Ex- 
cellency:  Charles  Lanyon,  President;  Jacob  Owen, 
•p.  Byrne,  and*SirT.  Deane,  Vice-Presidents;  *F. 
Darley,  F.  V.  Clarendon,  *George  Wilkinson,  S. 
Symes,  *J.  J.  M'Carthy,  J.J.  Lyons,  W.  G.  Mur- 
ray, *N.  Montgomery,  J.  M'Curdy,  E.  H.  Carson, 
and  C.  Papworth." 

[Those  gentlemen  before  whose  names  an  asterisk 
is  placed,  not  being  present,  were  by  letter  from  the 
secretary  requested  to  attend.] 

Mr.  Lyons  having  requested  the  withdrawal  of 
certain  names  from  the  balloting  paper,  in  conse- 
quence of  technical  objections  (but  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  be  re-proposed),  and  same 
being  agreed  to,  Mr.  Murray  proposed  an  alteration 
of  Clause  4,  and  2,  respecting  the  non-admission  of 
builders ;  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Symes,  and 
referred  to  council. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Lyons,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Murray — "  That  a  paper  relating  to  the  professional 
practice  and  charges  of  architects,  adopted  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  be  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, for  discussion  at  the  next  general  meeting." 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lyons  brought  before  the  Institute  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  Architectural  Alliance,"  stating  its 
general  objects  and  views,  and  susgesting  that  the 
Institute  of  Irish  Architects  should  join  the  Alli- 
ance, as  the  various  architectural  societies  through- 
out England  and  Scotland  had  done.  He  left  it  to 
the  Institute  to  propose  delegates  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Alliance,  to  be  held  in  London  in  the 
first  week  of  July. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  M'Curdy,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Murray — "  Ttiatthe  matter  be  referred  to  the  next 
council  meeting."    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lyons  having  suggested  that  the  letter  of  the 
secretary  should  be  acknowledged  at  once,  Mr. 
Murray  proposed — "That  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
stitute do  answer  the  letter  of  the  Architectural 
Alliance,  stating  that  the  matter  would  be  taken 
into  early  consideration." 

The  scrutineers  reported  that  all  the  candidates 
duly  put  forward  were  unanimously  elected  in  the 
following  classes  : — 

As  Fellows. — Messrs.  W.  J.  Welland,  W.  Gilles- 
pie, George  Ashlin,  J.  S.  Butler,  Thomas  Drew, 
W.  R.  Farrell,  James  Bell,  Jun.,  John  Bourke, 
W.  Hague,jun.,C.Geoghegan, J. R.Carroll,  J.  Boyd, 
W.  Fogerty,  F.  Franklin,  Charles  A.  Sherry. 

As  Associates. — E.  P.  Gribbon,  Isaac  Farrell, 
Martin  Morris,  James  Bermingham,  Wm.  Gray. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  seconded  by  Mr 
Symes--"  That  the  question  of  modifying  the  bye- 
laws  as  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fellows,  so  as  to  admit  gentlemen  who 
are  practising  as  architects,  and  have  acquired  dis- 
tinction in  the  practice  without  having  gone  through 
the  usual  course  of  professional  education,  be  post- 
poned for  the  consideration  of  next  meeting." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Owen,  V. P.— "That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be 
conveyed  to  the  council  of  tlie  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  for  the  use  of  their  board-room,  and  that 
the  secretary  solicit  the  favour  of  its  use  for  future 
meetings  also."  The  president  mentioned  that  he 
would,  at  his  own  expense,  give  a  conversazione  of 
the  Institute,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  would  consent  to  lend  their 
rooms  for  the  purpose. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Carson—"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the 


purpose  of  conferring  with  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
use  of  the  building  for  a  conversazione  to  be  given 
by  the  president  of  the  Institute,  in  the  month  of 
June  next,  and  that  the  following  gentlemen  he  ap- 
pointed a  committee  :  the  President,  Messrs.  Jacob 
Owen,  V.P.,  Murray,  Symes,  Lyons,  M'Curdy,  and 
M'Carthy  ;  Mr.  Lyons  to  act  as  secretary  to  the 
committee." 

Mr.  Lyons  announced  as  donations  the  following 
books  and  papers,  which  were  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  Institute,  during  the  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion : — 

Transactions  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland, 
Session  61-62. 

Royal  Inst.  Brit.  Architects'  Sessional  Papers, 
62-63,  part  i. 

Do.,  part  ii..  No.  1. 

Do.,     do.     No.  2. 

Do.  Voluntary  Examination  Papers. 

Do.  Professional  Practice  Regulations. 
Bye-laws  and  rules  of  following  art  institutes  : — 

Royal  Institute  British  Architects. 

Do.  Architectural  Association. 

Do.  Institute  of  Scotland. 

Do.  Glasgow  Architectural  Society. 

Do.  Liverpool  do. 

Do.  Birmingham  do. 

Do.  Bristol  do. 

Do.  Northern  Architectural  Association,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Minutes  of  First  General  Meeting  of  Architec- 
tuial  Alliance,  with  letters  of  Hon.  Sec. 

Report  of  Committee  of  R.  I.  B.  A.  on  Public 
Competitions. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

[As  at  present  arranged,  a  council  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  10th  inst.,  when  all  arrangements  re- 
specting the  conversazione  and  other  matters  at 
present  on  the  tapis  will  be  determined  on. —  Ed.] 


THIC  DEPUTATION  TO  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT. 

The  following  gentlemen  waited  upon  his  Excellency 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  on  Saturday  morning  last,  at 
11  o'clock,  viz. — Messrs.  Charles  Lanyon,  J. P., 
President;  Jacob  Owen,  V.P.;  S.  Symes,  VV.  G. 
Murray,  E.  H.  Carson,  J.  M'Curdy,  and  J.  J.  Lyons. 
The  deputation  having  been  introduced,  the  President 
explained  to  his  Excellency  the  objects  of  the  institute 
which  are  for  "  the  general  advancement  of  civil 
architecture,  the  promotion  and  facilitating  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  there- 
with, the  formation  of  a  library  and  museum,  the 
establishment  of  uniformity  and  respectability  of 
practice  iu  the  architectural  profession,"  &c.,  &c. ; 
and,  having  read  the  list  of  newly  elected  officers  and 
Council,  the  President  respectfully  solicited  the 
honour  of  his  Excellency's  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
"  Patron"  of  the  Royal  Institute.  His  Excellency 
replied  in  brief  terms,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the 
manifest  improvement  that  had  taken  place  of  late 
years,  in  the  architecture  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
concluded  by  expressing  his  gratification  in  accepting 
the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  institute. 


THE  "OBJECTS"  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Now  that  the  Institute  of  architects  in  Ireland  is 
completely  formed,  admittedly  on  a  partially  broader 
basis  as  proposed,  and  with  a  considerable  augmen- 
tation to  its  ranks,  we  pause  to  enquire  what  are 
its  immediate  purposes  in  the  abstract.  Those  set 
forward  as  the  proposed  "  objects  "  are,  "  the  gene- 
ral advancement  of  civil  architecture,  the  promo- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  con- 
nected therewith,  the  formation  of  a  library  and 
museum,  the  establishment  of  a  correspondence 
with  scientific  men  in  other  countries,  enquiry  re- 
lative to  artistic  subjects,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  uniformity  and  respectability  of  practice  in  the 
profession  of  architecture." 

First  let  us  consider  in  what  way  is  the  Institute 
— now  comprising  fifty-four  members — prepared  by 
its  acts  to  contribute  to  the  "  general  advancement 
of  civil  architecture,"  and  then  we  shall  take  the 
other  objects  seriatim.  One  of  its  earliest  steps, 
viz.,  the  adoption  of  a  systematic  scale  of  remune- 
ration for  professional  services  has  undoubtedly  a 
practical  tendency  in  this  regard,  and  we  presume 
that  the  more  aesthetic  elements  of  this  "  object  " 
will  follow  bye  and  bye. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  advance- 
ment of  any  profession,  that  those  who  pursue  it, 
should  be  fairly  and  amply  remunerated  for  their 
skill  and  labour,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of 
architecture,  which  involves  responsibilities  and 
anxieties  second  to  none  other.  "  Reward  sweetens 
labour,"  and  the  more  lucrative  an  occupation  ie 
made  consistent  with  the  marketable  value  of  things 
generally,  the  greater  the  inducement  to  partake  of 
it  and  to  excel  in  it,  and  the  more  uniformly  the 
scale  of  payment  is  maintained  the  more  conducive, 
unquestionably  to  its  "general  advancement." 
There  is,  however,  a  loftier  aspiration  connected 


with  this  word  "  advancement,"  which,  in  the  con- 
sideration thereof,  we  must  not  overlook.  The 
Institute  has  it  in  its  power  to  contribute  to  this, 
if  it  toill  but  do  so,  and  if  it  will  not,  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  its  mission  shall  have  failed  to  Ije 
accomplished.  For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  in 
an  article  in  this  journal  when  the  re-constitution 
of  the  Institute  was  in  progress,  that  the  reading 
of  papers  on  art  subjects  by  each  individual  mem- 
ber in  liis  turn  should  be  compulsory,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute the  recording  on  the  books  of  the  Institute, 
as  a  subject  for  discussion,  some  one  or  more  of 
those  peculiar  incidents  which  daily  occur  in  pro- 
fessional practice,  and  which,  if  preserved  in  black 
and  white,  would  form  a  most  interesting  volume 
for  discussion  at  any  time. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  although  in  their 
general  professional  attainments  the  architects  of 
Ireland  are  quite  up  to  the  mark,  nevertheless  there 
are  very  few  of  them  whose  forte  the  writing  of 
papers  on  art  subjects  happens  to  be  ;  we  have 
therefore  little  assistance  to  expect  in  that  regard 
towards  "  the  advancement  of  civil  architecture," 
unless  indeed  that  the  very  few  who  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  will  by  redoubled  exertions  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency. 

The  second  object,  viz.,  the  promotion  and  facili- 
tating of  the  knowledge  of  the  various  arts  and 
sciences  connected  therewith  is  so  intimately  allied 
to  the  foregoing,  that  we  can  hardly  deal  with  it 
separately,  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  a  most  fitting 
opportunity  is,  by  this  same  object,  now  presented 
for  the  two  professions  and  the  two  Institutes  of 
civil  engineering  and  architecture  to  interchange 
civilities.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  professional  prejudices  and  misgivings 
that  present  themselves  to  anything  like  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  bodies,  and  we  would,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  be  disposed  rather  to  oppose  than  to 
countenance  it ;  still  we  think  that  if  each  keep  its 
proper  distance  from  meddling  in  the  business  afiairs 
of  the  other,  it  may  assist  its  brother,  and  derive 
assistance  from  him  in  return  in  matters  appertain- 
ing to  science  and  art.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
more  complete  accomplishment  of  the  object  under 
consideration,  we  would  suggest  tiiat  it  be  at  once 
proposed  by  the  Institute  of  architects  that  the 
members  of  the  one  body  should  by  courtesy  be 
members  of  the  other,  with  privilege  to  attend  the 
general  meetings  of  each,  to  read  papers  thereat, 
and  join  in  the  discussions  ;  copies  of  the  transac- 
tions respectively  to  be  distributed  alike  and 
simultaneously.  Most  probably  the  suggester  of 
this  course — the  conductor  of  this  journal — will  at 
an  early  moment  adopt  practical  means  for  testing 
the  general  opinion  of  the  members  of  each  there- 
upon. 

We  come  next  to  consider  "  the  proposed  formation 
of  a  library  and  museum  "  for  the  Institute,  and  the 
means  adopted  so  far,  or  likely  to  be  adopted,  in 
furtherance  of  the  object.  As  yet  no  steps  have 
been  taken  towards  securing  any  premises  for  such 
a  purpose,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
guiding  powers  that  such  a  responsibility  should  be 
incurred ;  a  direct  falsification  is  therefore  presented 
even  at  this  early  stage  to  one  of  the  most  important 
avowed  objects  of  the  Institute.  Why,  may  we 
ask  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  a  duly 
organized  body  comprising  some  54  members — in- 
dependent of  many  others  still  eligible  for  admission 
— with  a  fair  amount  of  capital  already  secured,  and 
with  a  liberal  revenue  accruing  from  annual  sub- 
scriptions, not  be  able  to  maintain  an  establishment 
for  itself  independent  of  either  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  or  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  For 
what  purposes  ask  several  members  are  funds  still 
required,  if  the  Institute  is  to  pay  no  rent,  or  to 
incur  no  expense  for  its  future  maintenance,  it 
being  possessed  of  a  moderate  capital  already  ? 

We  are  quite  averse  to  any  permanent  connection 
whatsoever  between  the  Institute  of  Architects  and 
either  of  the  institutions  named,  not  from  any  per- 
sonal prejudice,  but  on  the  principle  that  if  the  In- 
stitute be  worth  maintaining  at  all  it  should  be 
solely  self  dependent,  and  the  more  so  that  it  is,  the 
more  useful  will  be  its  sphere  of  action  and  the  more 
independent  its  tone. 

In  the  benefits  to  arise  from  the  establishment  of 
a  systematic  "  scientific  correspondence  "  with  other 
countries  we  have  little  faith;  it  is  quite  right  ad- 
mittedly that  there  should  be  an  entente  cordiale 
with  kindred  institutions  elsewhere,  but  further 
than  an  occasional  communication  we  anticipate  but 
Tery  little  in  that  regard. 

Now,  however,  that  the  drudgery  of  preliminaries 
and  modifications  of  bye-laws  of  the  revived  Insti- 
tute is  fairly  over,  we  hope  to  see  it  go  into  its  work 
earnestly,  and  even  at  this  the  eleventh  hour  lay 
the  foundation  for  its  future  prosperity. 


A  neat  little  church  has  been  erected  at  Drum- 
heel,  in  the  Co.  Cavan,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Wm. 
Smith,  Esq  ,  J.  P.,  of  that  town 
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NEW  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  BUTLERS- 
BRIDGE. 

The  features  of  this  new  church,  which  is  to  be 
dedicated  on  the  14th  inst.,  is  described  as  follows 
in  the  columns  of  our  able  contemporary  the  Ulster 
Observer : — 

The  building  occupies  a  good  position,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  town,  immediately  fronting  the 
main  street,  from  which  it  is  removed  about  twelve 
feet ;  the  intervening  space  to  be  enclosed  by  an 
ornamental  iron  railing  and  gates.  The  style  se- 
lected is  the  early  pointed,  the  plans  to  be  so 
carried  out  so  that  as  far  as  possible  the  materials 
at  the  disposal  of  the  architect  may  be  contrasted, 
and  thus  compensate  for  the  absence  of  ornament, 
which  the  funds  would  not  afford.  The  church  is 
built  of  freestone,  externally,  with  bands  of  dark- 
coloured  limestone  introduced  at  intervals  in  the 
height  of  walls,  and  cut  stone  dressing  of  light- 
coloured  limestone  for  the  doors,  windows,  groins, 
&c.  Brick  arches  in  two  colours  are  raised  over 
the  openings,  and  the  slating  on  roofs  alternates  in 
three  courses  of  red,  and  one  of  blue,  to  the  ridge. 
The  windows  consist  of  two  and  three  lights  alter- 
nately, with  spherical  triangular  windows  at  the 
east  and  west  ends,  and  circular  openings,  in  tran- 
sept gables,  filled  with  plate  tracery  of  Dungannon 
freestone.  All  the  sashes  are  glazed  in  diamond 
quarries,  with  coloured  margins  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  stained  glass  in  the  tripletof  west  gable. 
The  plan  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  in- 
dicated by  gables  rising  from  the  aisle  walls ; 
chapels,  chancel,  with  semicircular  end  and  sacristy 
at  the  north  side  of  chancel.  The  total  internal 
length  is  86ft.  2in.  width  ;  width  across  nave  and 
aisles,  40ft.;  and  width  of  chancel  19ft.  4in. 
Access  is  obtained  from  the  west  end,  through 
porches  h&ving  separate  entrances,  to  the  nave  and 
aisles,  and  over  the  former  is  placed  the  organ 
gallery  with  staircase  leading  thereto. 

The  west  gable  of  nave  projects  in  front  of  the 
aisles,  thereby  marking  the  main  features  of  the 
building,  the  bell  turret  being  carried  up  in  the  south 
side,  assuming  an  octagonal  form  above  the  roof, 
supported  on  eight  shafts  having  carved  caps,  from 
which  spring  cushed  arches  on  each  face ;  moulded 
an!  carved  cornice,  surmounted  by  a  spirelet  slated 
in  ornamental  quarries  of  two  colours,  furnished 
with  a  gilt  cross  of  foliated  iron  rising  to  a  consi- 
derable altitude  above  the  street.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  east  iron  columns,  with 
wrought  foliated  caps,  ornamental  bands,  and 
moulded  bases  standing  on  stone  plinths,  supporting 
the  girders  of  main  roof,  as  also  the  rafters  of  aisle 
roofs  which  abut  upon  the  girders.  Moulded 
arches,  springing  from  the  caps  of  columns,  are 
constructed  in  each  bay  under  roof  plates,  and  aid 
materially  in  maintaining  those  characteristics, 
without  which  buildings  of  this  class  fail  in  the 
estimation  of  the  critic  or  the  lover  of  ecclesiologi- 
cal  art.  All  tlie  roof  timbers  are  wrouglit,  stained, 
and  varnished  ;  those  of  the  nave  and  aisles  being 
plastered  between  the  rafters  ;  and  the  ceilings  of 
transepts,  chapels,  and  nave  boarded  on  the  under 
side,  formed  into  panels  with  moulded  ribs. 

Sittings  are  intended  to  be  provided  in  the  nave 
only,  the  space  under  which  being  boarded.  The 
aisles,  passages,  and  porches  are  paved  diagonally 
with  the  blue  and  red  Staffordshire  tiles,  enclosed 
by  margins  of  freestone. 

Tlie  present  altars  are  only  temporary,  and  will  be 
used  until  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  altars  in  accordance  with  the  style 
o)  the  church.  Tlie  buildings  and  fittings  have 
been  designed  by  William  Hague,  jun.,  architect, 
Dublin  and  Cavan,  and  the  works  executed  under 
his  superintendence.  We  reserve  for  a  future  num- 
ber a  description  of  the  organ  gallery  and  other 
adornments  in  the  church. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY  AND  ITS 
PRIVILEGES  VliRSUS  IRISH  PUBLIC 
RIGHTS. 

Thk  following  is  the  appendix  to  a  pamphlet  under 
the  above  title,  issued  by  the  committee  ori^anized  to 
try  and  prevent  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  and  the  vesting  of  its  property  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  in  one  Institution,  the 
Museums,  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  Lecture 
Theatres,  &c.,  &c.,  of  Dublin,  we  grant  there  is  so 
much,  prima  facie,  to  favour  the  project  that  we 
should  not  be  surprized  at  finding  it  supported  by 
Englishmen  and  others,  unacquainted  with  certain 
facts  which  must  be  known  previous  to  the  formation 
of  just  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

All  who  may  have  to  deal  with  this  question  should 
clearly  understand — 

1.  That  the  institution  whose  abolition  is  decreed 
is  of  the  date  of  1845,  the  one  to  be  aggrandized  is  of 
the  date  of  1749.    The  one  is  the  creature  and  the 


representative  of  the  new,  the  other  an  antique  relic 
or  fossil,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  old  policy  of 
government  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  institution  to  be  destroyed  has  been  founded 
and  is  managed  on  constitutional  principles,  that  is 
to  say — founded  by  the  State  and  supported  by  the 
State,  it  is  managed  solely  by  the  servants  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  governmental  institution,  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
But  the  institution  whose  foundations  it  is  proposed 
to  enlarge  is  a  private  society,  maintained  for  the 
greater  part  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  entirely 
anomalous  in  its  functions  and  principles,  has  no 
parallel  in  England  or  Scotland  or  continental  Europe, 
as  nowhere  public  museums,  botanic  gardens,  schools 
of  science  and  art,  are  handed  over  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  private  society,  save  and  except  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  alone. 

3.  The  report  recommending  this  measure  emanates 
from  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  the 
permanent  secretary  of  which  is  a  vice-president  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  for  many  years  an 
active  member  of  its  council.  It  was  composed  of 
two  gentlemen  unconnected  with  Ireland,  and  two 
others  leading  members  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  To  these  primary  facts  we  subjoin 
others  no  less  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  pamphlet  then  proceeds  to  inquire,  How  does 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  Executive  represent  all 
Ireland  ?  and  afterwards  to  show  how  the  society  has 
grown  in  real  membership.    It  says : 

How  the  society  has  progressed  in  real  members 
we  think  may  be  judged  from  the  following: — On  the 
2nd  of  Dec.  1813,  the  society  met  to  elect  a  professor 
of  mineralogj',  when  there  attended  and  voted  for  the 
two  competing  candidates  258  members.  On  the  25th 
July,  1861,  the  society  met  to  decide  whether  it  would 
or  would  not  comply  with  the  terras  on  which  its  par- 
liamentary grant  for  that  year  depended.  On  this  all 
important  occasion  to  the  society,  when  its  very  exis- 
tence was  at  stake,  there  attended  and  voted  for  and 
against  the  required  compliance  259  members,  or  one 
more  than  what  attended  and  voted  in  a  contest  for  a 
professorship  in  1813. 

It  is  next  asked,  How  it  has  attended  to  parlia- 
mentary recommendations? 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1836  recommended  the  opening  ol'  Leinster  Lawn 
(Merrion  Square)  to  the  public.  The  society  persists 
to  this  day  in  jealously  excluding  the  public  from  the 
lawn,  and  preserving  it  in  a  state  of  dreary  isolation 
in  the  midst  of  a  teeming  civic  population.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reasons  for  the  non-enforcement 
of  the  resolution  of  the  select  committee,  in  1836  and 
subsequently,  these  reasons  must  now  give  place  to 
public  requirements. 

On  Leinster  Lawn,  since  1853,  a  National  Gallery 
and  a  Natural  History  Museum  have  been  erected  at 
a  cost  to  the  country  of  over  4.'4O,O0O.  The  primary 
object  of  these  erections,  that  of  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  science  and  art  among  the  people,  will  be  altogether 
frustrated  if  the  society  is  permitted  to  carry  out  their 
arrangements  for  preserving  the  lawn  as  a  piece  of 
private  property. 

On  this  point  we  (the  committee)  confidently  and 
respectfully  appeal  to  his  excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  to  all  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  resi- 
dents in  Dublin  or  acquainted  with  the  locality,  to 
judge  for  themselves,  between  the  plan  of  admission 
which  the  spirit  of  corporate  monopoly  suggests,  and 
the  one  which  common  sense  would  suggest  as  that 
calculated  to  afford  the  largest  amount  of  public  faci- 
lity, and  to  attract  the  largest  number  of  visitors. 

The  society,  in  order  that  the  public  may  not  dese- 
crate the  sacred  soil  of  Leinster  Lawn,  have  provided 
a  back  entrance  from  Kildare-street  through  the 
society's  house,  and  along  a  narrow  gallery  or  cor- 
ridor to  the'  Natural  History  Museum.  Contrast 
that  plan  with  the  opening  of  a  central  gate  at  Mer- 
rion-square,  leading  by  well- formed  walks  directly  to 
the/agarfe  of  either  building,  the  National  Gallery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Natural  History  Museum  on 
the  other.  Let  us  suppose  the  centre  space  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  as  proposed 
by  the  Memorial  Committee,  who  have  over  £6,000 
in  hands  for  this  purpose ;  suppose  in  addition  a  foun- 
tain and  jet  d'eau,  groups  of  statuary,  and  some  rare 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
artistically  arranged  over  the  lawn,  and  the  whole 
thrown  open  as  the  daylight  of  heaven  to  all  comers ; 
suppose  all  this,  and  contrast  it  with  what  is  to  be, 
and  we  have  what  a  good,  wise,  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment would  do  and  ought  to  do  for  the  education 
and  moral  and  social  elevation  of  its  subjects,  as  con- 
trasted with  what  will  be  doled  out  by  a  private 
corporation,  more  concerned  in  protecting  its  own 
privileges  than  in  promoting  the  public  interests. 
I  |The  next  question  considered  is — How  it  has  pro- 
gressed in  public  utility. 

The  department  of  the  society  which  yields  the 
largest  amount  of  benefit  to  the  public  is  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Glasnevin.  The  number  of  visitors  there 
in  1862  was  250,000  out  of  the  320,000  who  visited 
all  the  public  departments  of  the  society.    Thus  has 


the  society's  expenditure  at  the  place  progressed.  In 
1815  the  outlay  was  fixed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
society  at  £1,500  per  annum.  In  1859,  before  Sun- 
day opening,  it  was  £1,713,  but  after  Sunday  open- 
ing the  society's  report,  on  the  2Gth  June,  1862,  sets 
down  the  outlay- for  that  year  at  £1,396.  And  on 
this  part  of  our  subject  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  that 
the  £150  increased  grant  given  to  the  society  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  Sunday  opening  in  1861, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  expended  in  pro- 
viding increased  accommodation  for  the  public.  We 
observe  the  £150  is  stated  in  this  year's  estimates  to 
be  for  "  police."  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Society 
is  charged  for  the  police  in  the  Garden  on  Sunday. 


PRESERVING  WOOD  WITH  PYROLIG- 
NEOUS  ACID. 

In  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  of  Dec.  24, 
1823,  the  following  description  was  given  of  experi- 
ments that  had  been  made  in  treating  timber  with 
pyroligneous  acid,  and  its  benefit  and  modes  of 
application  were  clearly  described.  No  railroads 
were  then  in  existence,  consequently  its  use  was 
chiefly  urged  for  ship  timber  exposed  to  rapid  decay.. 
It  said: — "When  seasoned  timber  or  planks  are 
hewn  into  the  intended  shape,  put  them  under 
cover  for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  protect  them  from 
the  rain.  During  this  time  let  the  acid  be  applied 
t)  the  surface  daily  with  a  brush.  It  will  pene- 
trate an  inch  or  more  into  the  wood,  and  will  be 
found  an  effectual  preservative.  The  central  part 
of  the  wood  or  heart  of  the  oak  being  less  liable  to 
decomposition,  it  will  require  less  af  the  acid.  The 
frame  of  the  ship  or  boat  may  be  put  together  when 
all  the  external  parts  of  the  timber  are  completely 
saturated.  Green  timber  cut  in  thick  forests,  after 
being  saturated  with  this  acid,  will  be  nearly  as 
good  for  ships,  steam  and  canal  boats,  as  the  teak 
wood  of  the  East  Indies,  or  the  live  oak  of  our  sea- 
coasts." 

The  pyroligneous  acid  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose was  the  condensed  smoke  of  wood.  The  best 
way  to  obtain  it  is  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in 
an  iron  retort,  and  the  condensation  of  its  vapour  in 
a  refrigerator.  The  charcoal  thus  obtained  in  a 
retort  is  of  excellent  quality  for  smelting  iron,  and 
the  crude  pyroligneous  acid  may  be  applied  without 
any  further  treatment  to  the  timber.  It  was  not 
only  recommended  for  ships'  timber  to  prevent  dry- 
rot,  but  also  for  the  timber  of  gun  carriages,  posts 
set  in  the  ground,  the  sills  of  wooden  buildings,  &c. 
By  smoking  timber  in  the  same  manner  that  hams 
are  smoked,  similar  results  are  obtained,  for  the 
preservative  agent  is  the  creosote  in  the  fluid  and 
the  smoke.  In  coal  tar  there  is  a  similar  preser- 
vative agent,  called  carbolic  acid,  which  in  many 
of  its  properties  resembles  creosote.  It  answers 
the  same  purposes  as  an  antiseptic  for  timber,  and  is 
used  for  this  object,  but  it  is  disagreeable  to  apply  ; 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained  conveniently,  however, 
no  better  substance  can  be  applied  to  timber  in- 
tended to  be  exposed  to  moisture  and  the  weather 
more  especially  when  in  contact  with  the  ground. 


BALLINASLOE. 

A  LARGE  and  substantial  structure  to  «erve  the 
double  purpose  of  dwelling  house  and  school  is  in 
progress  of  completion  at  Ballinasloe,  the  site  being 
near  the  back  entrance  gate  to  Garbally  on  the  road 
to  railway.  It  is  intended  by  the  Earl  of  Clancarty 
for  the  accommodation  of  Mr.  Breakey,  an  eminent 
teacher  in  the  town.  The  elevation  is  of  neat  and 
appropriate  design.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Seal  and  Clark  the  builders. 

The  noble  earl  (who  is  a  most  respected  and  im- 
proving landlord)  is  also  causing  the  large  block 
known  as  Craig's  hotel  at  the  end  of  the  main  street 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  two  houses  erected  on  the 
site,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Kempster,  architect  and 
C.B.  The  builders  above  named  are  the  contractors 
for  this  work  likewise. 


TIMBER  TRADE. 

Messrs.  William  Kelly  and  Co.'s  auction  of  wood 
goods,  on  last  Thursday,  28th  ultimo,  was  very 
largely  attended,  and  the  following  quantities  were 
sold  : — 

28,125  pieces  spruce  deals,  planks,  and  battens;  average  price 
£13  17s.  6d.  per  120  of  12  ft.  9  x  3.  ' 
1,349  pieces  second  quality  Quebec  pine,  deals,  planks,  and 
battens,  at  £18  10s.  to  £24  per  ditto. 
963  pieces  red  deals,  at  £20  to  £23  10s.  per  ditto. 
1,682  pieces  second  and  tliird  quality  ditto,  at  £1C  12s.  6d. 
to  £18  per  do. 
98  tons  St.  Jolin  birch,  at  62s.  6d.  per  ton. 
30  tons  Memel,  67s.  6d.  and  708.  per  ton. 
40  tons  under-sized,  658.  and  673.  6d.  per  ton. 

We  observe  from  the  Shipping  List  that  this  firm 
is  at  present  discharging  a  cargo  of  ipahogany  from 
Minatitlan,  in  Mexico, 
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ALCOHOL  AND  ART. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  great  improvement 
that  has  taken  place,  architecturally,  both  in  the 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  what  we  may  term  our 
"  Public  houses"  has  been  a  subject  for  remark. 
Formerly  many  of  those  pursuing  the  most  profitable 
trade  were,  in  regard  of  appointments  and  outward 
show,  little  better  than  the  ordinary  "shebeens"  so 
numerous  in  the  country  towns,  but  an  emulative 
spirit  seems  to  have  sprung  up  lately  amongst  pro- 
prietors, and  some  very  pretentious  edifices,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  London  "  gin  palaces"  have  been  the 
result.    If  not  the  most  artistic  of  these,  decidedly  the 
most  flashy  and  the  most  costly,  is  the  large  concern 
lately  opened  by  Messrs.  Fortune  and  Co.,  in  a  block 
of  building  erected  by  Mr.  Graham  Lemon,  where 
little  Grafton-street  intersects  Grafton-street.  The 
decorative  portions  and  fittings  of  the  ground-floor, 
which  Messrs.  Fortune  occupy,  were  undertaken  by 
that  firm  itself,  Mr.  Lemon  having  completed  the  main 
structure.    Before  proceeding  further  we  must  reluc- 
tantly— forMr.  Lemon's  enterprise  is  highly  commend- 
able—express  a  passing  regret,  that  in  the  investment 
of  so  much  capital  Mr.  Lemon  should  disregard  the 
advantage  derivable  from  proper  professional  aid.  The 
exterior  of  the  concern  in  question  (which  is  surmounted 
by  a  photographic  gallery,  we  believe  now  the  largest  in 
Dublin)  is,  to  say  the  least,  by  no  means  architectural ; 
and  for  the  same  outlay  an  acquisition  to  our  street 
architecture  might,  through  the  medium  of  skilful 
hands,  have  been  secured.    This  is  a  penny  wise, 
pound  foolish  mode  of  proceeding,  which  objectionable, 
as  it  is  in  small  undertakings,  is  vastly  more  so  where 
some  thousands  of  pounds  are  involved.  Messrs. 
Fortune's  store  shows  an   apartment  attractively 
fitted  up  and  extending  over  an  area  of  64  feet  x  23 
feet,  lighted  by  large  plate  glass  windows,  and  ap- 
proached both  from  front  and  flanks  by  several  door- 
ways.   The  counter  is  continuous,  and  has  pannelled 
and  moulded  front,  with  fine  marble  slab  at  top ; 
moreover  carved  oak  screens  are  introduced  at  intervals, 
though  for  what  purpose  we  hardly  see,  as  they  do 
not  effect  any  classification  so  desirable  in  establish- 
ments of  the  sort.    Around  the  walls  are  various 
landscapes,  painted  in  pannels,  by  Mr.  Mannix,  of 
Merrion-row,  which,  considering  their  position  and 
their  purpose,  display  a  fair  share  of  merit,  and  at  one 
end  of  the  saloon  is  an  elaborate  screen  in  stucco  work, 
showing  Corinthian  antoes,  with  an  entablature  (of 
incorrect  proportions)  and  figured  niches  in  the  inter- 
spaces.   This  screen  is  white,  and  so  is  the  ceiling 
throughout,  presenting  too  violent  a  contrast  to  the 
verj'  high  colouring  on  the  walls.    This,  however,  is 
cot  too  late  to  be  remedied,  and,  if  attempted,  should 
be  done  judiciously.  Off  the  bar  is  a  commodious  pri- 
vate smoking  apartment,  decorated  likewise,  and  appro- 
priately fitted  up.    The  names  of  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  several  departments  of  the  work  are 
Messrs.  Hogan  and  Sons,  in  the  plastering ;  Mr. 
Mooney,  the  gas-fitting;  Mr.  Dockrell,  the  glazing 
Mr.  William  Butler  in  the  marble- work;  Mr.  T.  Fox, 
the  Carpentry  ;  Mr.  Z.  Jaques,  the  carving,  &c. ;  the 
furniture  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cannock,  White, 
and  Co. ;  the  porter  pulls,  machines,  &c.,  by  Messrs, 
Merry  ;  and  the  beautiful  collection  of  coloured  and 
plain  glasses  by  Mr.  Telford,  of  Henry-street. 


the  grain  receipts  of  that  year  at  Chicago  were  6 
million  bushels.  In  1861  there  were  3,872  miles  of 
railway  in  the  two  States,  and  the  grain  receipts  at 
Chicago  were  48  millions  bushels.  In  1811  the  first 
steam-boat  was  put  on  the  Western  waters,  and  the 
steam  tonnage  there  now  is  293,000  tons.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  was  carried  on  in  flat 
boats,  and  it  took  120  days  to  go  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans.  This  traffic  is  now  carried  on  in 
steamers,  and  the  same  distance  is  performed  in  three 
days. 

Nbwry  and  Akmagh  Railway. — The  important 
engineering  work  now  going  on  at  the  Lisummon 
tunnel  on  this  line  of  railway  is  progressing  rapidly 
toward  completion.  Two  more  "  meetings  of  the 
underground  workings  have  taken  place  ;  and  these 
were  characterized  by  the  same  accuracy  that  marked 
the  first  junction — namely,  that  between  shafts  4  and 
5 — when  there  was  a  deviatiou  of  no  more  than  two 
or  three  inches.  The  "  meetings"  which  have  lately 
taken  place  are  between  the  Nevvry  open  end  of  the 
tunnel  and  shaft  No.  1,  and  between  shafts  Nos.  3 
and  4.  The  hill  is  now  pierced  at  a  distance  of  1,440 
yards ;  and,  the  total  length  being  1,G0G  yards,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  last  junction  to  be  effected  between 
the  "  headings"  will  take  place  about  the  end  of 
August.  The  headings  being  carried  only  a  short 
distance  in  advance  of  the  finished  work,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  tunnel  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  not  very  distant  date. 


tion  from  its  establishment  in  1839  till  1844,  when 
Lord  Powerscourt  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  ;  and 
again,  in  1849,  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  became 
president,  and  remained  so  till  1856. 

Under  the  revived  constitution  of  the  Institute — 
inaugurated  at  a  general  meeting  of  architects,  held 
on  3rd  January  last,  it  was — to  my  mind,  and  with- 
out egotism  I  may  add,  on  my  suggestion,  through 
the  medium  of  ray  journal — wisely  resolved  that 
the  president  should  he  a  professional  man,  and  at 
the  ballotting  for  officers  for  ensuing  session,  the 
distinguished  architect,  Charles  Lanyon,  Esq.  (ex- 
mayor  of  Belfast),  became  president. 

In  conclusion,  while  fully  admitting  the  justice  of 
your  correspondent's  claims  on  behalf  of  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Morrisson  for  recognition,  as  "  the 
founder"  of  the  Institute,  I  confess  myself  quite  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  his  name  is  reasonably  proposed 
now  to  be  connected  with  "a  reformed  body,  origi- 
nally organized  by  him  twenty-four  years  since." — 
Yours  truly, 

John  J.  Lyons. 

30th  May,  1863. 


NEW  PATENTS. 
Letters  Patent,  which  have  passed  the  Great  Seal 
since  the  5th  day  of  May,  1863.    Byrne  and  Lam- 
bert, Agents;  OlBcefor  Patents,  4,  Lower Ormond- 
quay,  Dublin. 

James  M'Geary,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas,  and  the  apparatus  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose." 

Charles  Littleboy,  for  "  Improvements  in  implements  for 
cultivating  land." 

John  B.  Rock,  for  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  saving 
life  and  property  from  fire  and  other  danger  in  buildings  and 
mines." 

Jean  B.  Lavoine,  for  an  invention  of  "  A  kitchen  range 
adapted  for  cookmg,  warming  the  apartments,  and  generating 
gas  for  the  use  of  private  families,  hotels,  or  gentlemen's 
public  seats." 

John  J.  Parkes,  for  "Improvements  in  lever  bell  pulls." 

Robert  W.  Thomson,  for  "  Improvements  in  obtaining  and 
applying  motive  power,  which  improvements  or  parts  thereof 
are  applicable  for  raising,  forcing,  and  measuring  fluids." 

WiJliam  E.  Newton,  for  "  Improvements  in  producing 
stereotype  plates  for  printing  purposes." 

Louis  Leny  Berg,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  apparatus  for 
raising  and  lowering  Venetian  and  other  blinds." 

Charles  Stephens,  for  "  An  improved  brick-making  ma- 
chine." 

George  Haseltine,  for  "  Improvements  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes." 

Francis  Palling,  for  "An  improved  fountain  pen-holder." 

Gustave  E.  M.  Gerard,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  threads  from  vulcanized  india  rubber,  and  the  appa- 
ratus coimected  therewith." 

A  copy  of  the  specification  of  any  patent,  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  can  be  had  at  the  office  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings. 


is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same ;  and  that  we 
icill  not  insert  or  notice  any  communication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confidentially.  \ 

THE  LIFFEY-BED  NUISANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDliR. 

Sir, — The  plan  I  propose  to  obviate  this  (and  let 
engineers  and  the  Corporation  concerned  improve 
thereon)  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  contain  the  three 
great  points  of  effectivene.ss,  simplicity,  and  iuexpen- 
siveness.  Let  iron  sluices,  or  dams  of  sufficient  height, 
beginning,  say  at  Carlisle-bridge,  be  placed  at  the 
necessary  intervals  or  levels  of  the  river  up  to  the  King's- 
bridge,  fitted  into  grooves,  fixed  at  either  wall,  straight 
or  curved — the  hitter  perhaps  would  be  found  to 
answer  best,  as  offering  less  resistance  to  the  body  of 
water  when  the  tide  is  flowing  out,  and  as  less  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  river  boats — to  be  worked  in 
concert  by  proper  apparatus,  by  a  couple  of  men  ap- 
pointed as  superintendents  on  each  side  of  the  river,  to 
raise  and  lower,  or  depress  these  dams  at  pleasure  as 
required,  from  or  into  the  river-bed.  As  soon  as  the 
tide  is  out  or  nearly  so,  let  the  dams  be  put  down  or 
closed,  beginning  at  the  upper  one  ;  when  the  tide 
begins  to  flow  in,  let  them  be  raised,  beginning  at  the 
lower  one,  sufficiently  so  as  to  let  the  water  pass  up 
under  and  over  them,  and  so  on  alternately  at  each 
ebb  and  flow.  Thus  there  would  always  be  sufficient 
water  left  to  cover  the  river-bed  and  annul  and 
effluvium  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  the  dams  being 
up  or  open,  during  nearly  the  whole  ebb,  any  accu- 
mulations of  filth  would  be  carried  down  by  its  force. 
A  couple  of  these  dams  might  be  tried  first,  and  if 
found  to  attain  the  object  sought,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  of,  then  the  remainder  could  follow  H.  M. 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 
Railways  in  America.    In  1852  there  were  only 
168  miles  of  railway  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and 


guWic  anb  f  rifcrate  Morlis. 

The  time  has  been  extended  for  sending  in  plans 
for  alterations,  &c.,  at  Grangegorman  Penitentiary 
to  1st  August. 

We  understand  that  there  have  been  150  applica- 
tions for  instructions  to  competitors  relative  to  the 
proposed  new  cathedral  at  Monaghan,  including 
many  from  English  and  Scotch  architects. 

The  church  of  Glenavy,  Co.  Antrim,  is  to  be  en- 
larged and  repaired  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  architects. 

A  large  sugar  factory,  for  which  Mr.  S.  H.  Bol- 
ton is  contractor,  is  being  erected  in  Gt.  Brunswick- 
street. 

We  hear  that  the  Union  Bank  of  Ireland  have 
taken  a  block  of  houses  in  College-green,  adjoining 
Church-lane,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
bank.  There  is  something  suggestive  of  the  in- 
creasing commerce  of  our  city  in  the  several  impor- 
tant building  works  undertaken  oi  late  by  our  local 
banking  establishments. 

Extensive  alterations  have  bt-fn  commenced  at 
Burton  Hall,  Co.  Carlow,  the  Sfat  of  \Vm.  Fitz- 
william  Burton,  Esq.  Mr.  M'Cnjdy,  architect; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Lynch,  Carlow,  builder. 

Fonthill  Abbey,  Co.  Dublin,  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  F.  H.  Needham,  is  to  be  remodelled,  and  to 
have  extensive  additions  added  on.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  to  be  Scottish  baronial,  Mr.  M'Curdy 
is  the  architect. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 
Dublin,  26,  Lr.  Gardiner-street. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  TIMES. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  correct  some  mis-statements  in 
the  letter  of  "  E.  A.  M."iu  your  impression  of  the 
29th  inst.,  relative  to  the  original  and  tlie  revived 
Institute  of  Architects  respectively,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  place  parties  referred  to  in  false  positions. 
Your  correspondent  is  in  error  in  stating  that  the 
late  Earl  de  Grey  was  ever  "  patron"  of  this  Insti- 
tute, most  probably  confounding  that  distiuguished 
nobleman's  connection  with  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  (London),  as  president  thereof,  with  our 
Institute — which  are  two  distinct  bodies.  His 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  accede  to  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  members  of  our  revived  Institute  in  becom- 
ing its  "  patron,"  now  is,  therefore,  not  the  successor 
of  Lord  de  Grey,  but  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
late  lamented  Prince  Consort,  who,  conjointly  with 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  were  respectively  patron 
and  patroness  until  the  original  Institute  ceased  to 
hold  its  meetings  in  the  year  1856.  The  late  Sir 
Kichard  Morrisson  was  never  even  president 
of  the  Institute,  its  former  rules  precluding  any 
one  but  a  nobleman  from  being  elected  to  the  office, 
Lord  Fitzgerald  and  De  Vesci  occupying  that  posi- 
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Duffy  V.  Rummons. — Action  to  recover  £1,137  for 
work  and  labour,  and  for  an  alleged  wrongful  dis- 
missal. The  Plaintiff  is  a  railway  contractor,  residing 
at  Westport,  County  Mayo,  and  the  defendant  is  a 
railway  contractor  in  London,  and  the  tran.sactijns 
between  the  parties  had  reference  to  an  extension  line 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  Western  Railway  of 
Ireland.  The  Plaintiff  relied  on  an  argument  of  6tli 
December,  1862.  The  defendant  denied  that  he  ever 
entered  into  this  agreement,  and  he  also  pleaded  that 
it  was  rescinded  by  mutal  consent.  The  defendant 
further  pleaded  that  there  was  no  work  and  labour 
done  for  him  by  the  plaintift',  and  that  in  the  agree- 
ment in  question  there  was  a  proviso  tliat  in  case  the 
defendant  became  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of  the 
plaintiff  he  was  at  liberty  to  discontinue  his  services. 

James  Douglas  v.  Sir.  C.  C.  W.  Domvile. — Action 
brought  to  recover  a  sum  of  £772  10s.  lid.,  balance 
alleged  to  be  due  for  work  and  labour  performed  for 
defendant  by  the  plaintifi',  who  is  a  builder.  Defen- 
dant having  allowed  the  action  to  go  by  default,  the 
case  came  before  the  Master  and  a  jury  to  assess  the 
damages.  The  jurv  found  (by  consent)  for  the 
plaintiff  for  £712  lbs.  lid.,  being  £60  under  the 
amount  claimed. 


The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have  nearly  com- 
pleted an  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  a  portion 
of  the  so  long  vacant  ground  in  Victoria-street, 
Ilolborn-hill,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
dwellings  as  contemplated  by  the  munificent  donor 
of  the  fund. 

The  next  Congress  of  the  Archoeological  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  in  Leeds,  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  Monekton 
Milne3,when  Ripon  Cathedral,  Fountains  Abbey, 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  Aldeborough,  Wakefield,  I'onte- 
fract,  and  other  places  will  be  visited. 


June  1,  1863.] 
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Portable  Water  Closets.— A  correspon- 
dent desires  to  be  acquainted  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  best  manufacturer  of  these  articles, 
also  to  know  if  Gribbin's  patent  sash  hinges  are  the 
best  for  their  intended  purpose.  To  the  first  query 
we  prefer  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  reply 
through  our  columns,  but  to  the  latter,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending;  the  application  of  Mr. 
Gribbin's  patent  a.'^  most  eiFectual. 

Remarkable  Works  of  Human  Labour. — 
Nineveh  was  14  miles  long,  8  wide,  and  46  miles 
round,  with  a  wall  100  ft.  high,  and  thick  enough 
for  three  chariots  abreast.  Babylon  was  50  miles 
within  the  walls,  which  were  75  ft.  thick  and  100  ft. 
high,  with  100  brazen  gates.  The  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Ephesus,  was  420  ft.  to  the  support  of  the  roof. 
It  was  100  years  in  building.  The  largest  of  the 
pyramids  was" -181  ft.  in  height,  and  95.5  ft.  on  the 
sides.  The  base  covers  eleven  acres.  The  stones  are 
about  60  feet  in  length,  and  the  layers  are  208  ft.  It 
employed  320,000  men  in  building.  The  labyrinth 
in  Egypt  contains  300  chambers  and  12  halls. 
Thebes",  in  Egypt,  presents  ruins  27  miles  round, 
and  100  gales.  Carthage  was  29  miles  round. 
Athens  was  25  miles  round,  and  contained  350,000 
citizens  and  400,000  slaves.  The  temple  of  Delphos 
was  so  rich  in  donations  that  it  was  plundered  of 
£10,000,000,  and  Nero  carried  away  from  it  200 
statues.    The  walls  of  Rome  were  13  miles  round. 

Public  Works  in  Ireland. — On  Wednesday 
was  issued  a  return,  giving  an  account  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works,  relating  to  loans  in 
Ireland,  to  31st  March,  last.  The  amounts  authorized 
to  be  issued  were  £3,954,298,  of  which  £405,894 
remained  to  be  issued;  the  remission   had  been 


ifil, 348,056  and  the  repayments  into  the  Exchequer 
£2,259,968. 

Tin-lined  Lead  Cisterns  and  Pipes — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  speci- 
mens of  lead-pipe  and  sheet  lead,  electroplated  with 
tin,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holt,  and  some  discussion 
ensued  respecting  the  use  of  lead  coated  in  this  man- 
ner for  water-cisterns  and  pipes.  It  appeared  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  coating  of  tin, 
instead  of  preserving  the  lead,  was  far  more  likely  to 
ensure  its  more  rapid  corrosion  ;  for  if  the  coating  of 
tin  by  any  means  happened  to  be  scratched  otF,  even 
to  the  slightest  extent,  galvanic  action  would  take 
place,  and  the  lead  would  be  destroyed  very  quickly. 
Dr.  Nevins  and  Dr.  Edwards  stated  that  their  ex- 
periments had  proved  that  such  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  case;  Dr.  Edwards  remarking  that,  in  one 
case  which  he  had  examined,  a  cistern  made  of  lead, 
in  which  was  an  accidental  admixture  of  tin,  was 
eaten  out  by  well-water  in  six  months,  the  lead  being 
rapidly  precipitated  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  &c. 

Ingenious  Mode  of  Lighting  the  Stijeep 
Lamps. — In  Perth,  on  Sunday  last,  a  new  lamp- 
lighting  apparatus  was  used,  consisting  of  a  small  lamp 
covered  with  gauze  work,  which  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  stick  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  tha  man  to  turn 
the  top  cock  and  so  light  the  gas.  The  plan  wrought 
admirably,  and  a  considerable  saving  of  time  was 
effected,  even  on  the  tirst  night  of  trial — Perthshire 
Courier. 

Monument  to  thk  late  Sir  G.  Molyneux. — A 
handsome  mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Sir  G.  Molyenux,  Bt.,  of  Castledillon,  and  three  of 
his  children,  has  just  been  set  up  in  Grange  Church, 
near  Armagh.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  M'CuUogh, 
of  Armagh,  and  is  of  pare  white  Carrara  marble, 
having  the  family  arms,  and  other  appropriate  sculp- 
tures. The  tablet  containing  the  inscription  is 
surmounted  by  a  niche,  in  which  is  a  well-executed 
I  bust  of  Sir  George. 


The  trustees  to  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Lorton 
have  determined  that  Rockingham  House,  lately  con- 
sumed by  fire,  shall  be  rebuilt  on  its  former  site,  and 
on  an  equal  scale  of  magnificence 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  L.,  Belfast  (certainly  not).— J  Sqdare  (try  Archbutt's, 
Britlge-ro.id,  Lambetli,  or  Stanley's,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn, 
London;  both  respectable  houses). — Enquuier  (we  think  that 
tlie  Conversazione  of  Institute  will  talce  place  about  the  20th 

inst.) — J.  F.  F         (not  in  a  case  of  dilapidations). — Youn« 

Architect  (you  are  entitled  to  2i  per  cent,  on  the  proposed 
outlay,  if  your  statement  be  not  capable  of  contraversion  by 
yonr  client). — Omf,g.v  (we  could  not  inteifere  editorially  in 
such  a  dispute;  you  should  consult  an  architect  profession- 
ally, and  pay  him  for  his  services,  as  you  have  to  do  your 
solicitor  and  your  counsel). — Ked  Tape  (your  complaint  may 
have  some  reason  in  it,  but  tlie  matter  is  not  within  our  pro- 
vince).—Stddiot  (declined,  with  thanks,  being  already  more 
tiian  amply  discussed.  You  can  have  your  MSS.  on  applica- 
tion).— Membkk  (this  is  the  only  journal  in  which  a  complete 
report  of  tiie  Institute  proceedings  is  to  be  found.  Our  Lon- 
don contemporaries  (one  of  them  especially)  have  taken  little 
or  no  notice  of  them). — W.  F.  &  Co.  (The  Farmers',  and  we 
believe  the  Stephen's  Green). 


Notice  to  Publishers  and  Aitthors. —Books  for  review  in 
the  Dublin  Builder  should  be  sent  direct  (and  free)  to  the 
Editor's  residence,  2G,  Lower  Gardiner-street. 

Communications  respecting  Adeertisements,  Subscriptions,  <te., 
should  ha  addressed  to  "  The  Publisher  of  the  DuBLrN  Builder, 
Ai,  JIabbot-street.    All  others  to  the  Editor,  26,  Lower 

G  \KDINER-STREET. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower  Gardiner-street, 
Dublin,  Architect,  is  the  duly  appointed  Agent  for 
Ireland  for  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln's -Inn-fields,  London,  tlie  eminent  paten- 
tees and  mnnufacturers  of  revolving  shutters,  brass 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  S^c,  S,-c.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  newest  patent,  uihirh  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  ( all  gearing  being  dispensed 
with),  may  be  .seen,  and  price-books  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 
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.FLAT  LEAD,  WINDOW,  AND  PATENT  METAL  SASH  MANUFACTORY, 
107  &  108,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Bee  to  inform  parties  requiring  the  above,  that  they  have  erected  EXTENSIVE  MACHINERY  for  facilitating  the  execu 
tion  of  STAINED  GLASS,  and  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  all  descriptions  of  Work  fully  30  per  Cent,  lower  than  any 
other  House  in  Dublin,  also  of  superior  Designs  and  Finish,  and  rcspecUuUy  invite  an  inspection  of  their  Pattems. 


TANES,  per  Font  super. 
White  Enamelled  Ground  and  Clear  Ornament 
Ditto,  richly  coloured  ., 
Enamelled  Flocked  Patterns  for  obscuring  tlie 

view,  suited  for  Water-closets 
Ornamental  Enamelled  White  Panelled 
Embossed  Patterns  on  P,nby  and  Blue,  with  Br 


1  i 
0  10 


BOltDERS,  per  Foot  Lineal.  s.  d. 

WhiteF.namelledGround&Clearornamentfrom  0  3 

Ditto,  colouied  0  7 

Ittibv  Ground,  with  Bright  Ornament  ..13 

Ditto,  Blue   1  C 

PLOScttes,  (I'ora     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..0  1 


t  Ornaments— ii  new  and  beantil'iil  Description  of  Work  for  Panels  in 
Doors.  Quarries  and  all  other  descriptions  ofOi'unraeni.il  Stained  Glass,  stiiu  d  lor  Im  eli-i.isl  iial  and  Dmiieslio  use.  Ruby 
and  Green  Signal  Lights, and  all  descriplions  of  Bent  Glasses  for  Cavri  i'^e  and  Car  Lamps,  in  Stock  and  to  order. 


J^OYAL 


HIBERNIAN 

APTS. 


ACADEMY  OF 


THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN, 
Admission,  One  Shilling.    Season  Tickets,  Half-a-Crown. 
Catalogues,  id.    Family  Tickels  to  admit  four.  2s. 

In  the  Evening,  from  8  till  10  o'clock,  admission,  Sixpence. 
Children,  Sixpence. 

By  permission  of  the  Colonel  and  Offlcens,  the  Band  of  the 
3Gth  Regt.  will  perfoim  in  the  Academy  THIS  DAY. 
By  Order, 

M.  ANGELO  HAYES,  R.H.A.,  Secretary. 
Academy  House,  Lower  Abbey-street. 


A 


FOURTH  YEAB. 

RT    UNION  OF 

DUBLIN. 
I  (Authorised  by  the  Privy  Council  for 
Trade.) 
i'atron : 
His  Excrllexoy  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 
President: 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Droglicda. 

Money  Prize  System.    Right  of  Selection  liy  Prizeholders. 
Distribution  of  Prizes  on  the  24tli  of  June,  18t;3. 
HIGHEST  PRIZE,    ONE    HUNDRED  POUNDS! 
(Lists  close  on  the  ICth  of  June.) 
And  as  many  others,  ranging  from  £50  to  £3,  as  the  sub- 
scriptions will  allow. 
Also,  a  Minor  Prize  to  every  book  of  100  Tickets  issued. 
Sabscribcrs  taking  ten  consecutive  tickets  will  be  entitled 
to  claim  an  impression  of  thechromo-lithograpli — "  Watching 
theMoonriso"— 8izel3  by  9  inches— published  at  7s.  Od. 
Shares,  ONE  SHILLING  each. 
To  be  had  of  all  Printsellers  and  Stationers,  from  the  Agents, 
and  firom  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(By  order,)     M.  ANGELO  HAYES,  Secretary, 
4,  Salem  Place,  Dublin. 
On  receipt  of  Postage  Stamps  and  a  Stamped  and  Directed 
Envelope,  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  by  tlie  Secretary. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  must  enclose  a  Stamp. 


WILLIAM  TURNER, 

AXMANTOWN  FOUNDRY  AND  IRON 

U  WORKS, 

103,  NORTH  KING-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Cast-Iron  Girders,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Pillars,  Moulded 
and  Plain  Gutters,  Tank  Plates,  Gas  Retorts  and  Pipes, 
Kitchen  Range  Work,  Millwright,  Castings,  Balconies, 
Brackets,  Staircase  Ballusters,  etc.,  supplied.  A  large  variety 
of  Models  (or  the  above  in  stock. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  ETC. 

riELD  &  CO.,  Printing  Inlc,  Vegetable 

JL     Black,  Varnish  and  Steam  Colour  Works, 

MAIDEN-LANE,  IIOLLOWAY,  N.,  LONDON. 
Established  1838. 

F.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  reduced  Price  List 

of  VaiTiishes,  as  under: —  Per  Gal. 

Fine  Elastic  Oak  or  Wainscot,  a  durable  and  brillant    i.  d. 
Varnish  for  Oak  or  Grained  Work  and  Paper  Hang- 
ings       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     7  6 

Fine  Copal  Oak,  a  pale  transparent  highly-polishing 
Varnish,  for  all  out-door  work         ..       ..       ..9  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage,  a  pale  durable  Varnish,  recom- 
mended for  all  first-class  work         ..       ..       ..    12  G 

Fine  Elastic  Old  Body,  a  very  pale  brilliant  Varnish 
that  will  stand  for  years,  suitable  for  very  superior 
work,  and  where  much  exposed  to  the  weather     ..    10  0 

Fine  Paper,  a  pale  and  glossy  Varnish  for  papered 

walls      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  OC 

White  Copal,  a  colourless  and  durable  Varnish  for  light 
Sienna,  grey,  or  white  marbles  and  papers  with.very 
light  grounds,  much  in  request        ..       ..       ..    10  0 

Ground  Colours  always  in  Stock  at  equally  reasonable 

prices. 

F.  and  Co.,  in  their  Printing  Ink  and  Vegetable  Lamp 
Black  Department,  have  also  made  every  reduction  consistent 
witli  retaining  their  long-earned  credit  for  quality.  Price 
forwarded  on  application. 

Carriage  paid  to  Dublin  on  Orders  of  £5  and  upwards.  P.  0. 
Orders  to  be  payable  at  York-road  King'a-cross,  N. 


rPHE  NEXT  LIVERPOOL  PERIODICAL 

i-  AUCTION  SALES  of  MAHOGANY  and  other  FURNI- 
TURE WOODS,  will  take  place  on  Thursday  and  Fi  idav,  the 
4th  and  .')lh  June,  1803,  commencing  each  day  at  Twelve 
o'clock  at  noonprecise'v,  in  the  Wood  Sales  Sheds,  Brunswick 
andTo.-Ucili  Docks,  when  the  following  Woods,  now  landing, 
will  be  sold,  and  to  which  will  be  added  other  Woods  mean- 
time expected  to  arrive  : — 

280  Logs  Honduras  Mahogany,  containing  1.50,000  ft., 
being  the  Cargo  now  landing,  ex  "Emerald,"  from  Honduras; 
171  Logs  and  Curls  City  St.  Domingo  Mahogany, 
35  Tons         „-         ,.         „  Lignumiita:, 
now  landing,  ex  "  Velos,"  from  the  city  direct; 

and  if  not  previously  sold  by  private  bargain,  parcels  of 
Mahogany  and  other  Furniture  Woods  withdrawn  from  last 
Auction  Sales. 

EDWARD  CUALONER, 

Wood-Broker  and  Measurer, 
6,  East  Side,  Queen's  Dock,  Liverpool. 


TO  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  ETC. 


ECONOMIC  METALLIC  ROOFING, 
"  Unequalled  for  Durability,  Cheapness,  and  ease  of  Fixing." 

IIOREWOOD  &  CO.'S  PATENT  CONTI- 

lll   NUOUS   ROOFING   SHEETS,   of   Galvanized  Iron. 
"  Fire  Proof,"  made  in  all  lengths,  from  50  feet  upwards,  and 
2  feet  wide,  for  the  covering  of  Farm  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  Out-buildings,  can  be  fixed  with  the  Siime  rapidity  and 
ease  as  Felt,  and  at  a  less  "  total  "  cost.    All  particulars  ob- 
tained of  the  Patentees'  Agent  for  Ireland, 
J.  D.  ASKINS, 
54,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  with  nett  prices  and  instructions  jis  t». 
the  mode  of  fixing  this  material,  sent  ftee. 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
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ADOPTED  VERY  LARGELY  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


O O  G-G-O  3Sr' s 

PATEfyT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

INODOROUS  FELT,  for  Damp  Walls  and  for  Damp  Floors  under  Carpets  and  Floor  Cloths,  also  for  LrNiMG  Ikon  Houses 
to  eciualise  tlie  temperature.    Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 
PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING,  for  co\  ering  Ships'  Bottoms,  &c. 
DRY  HAIR  FELT,  for  deadening  Sound  and  covering  Steam  Boilers,  Piiies,  &c.,  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat, 

therebv  saving  25  per  cent,  in  Fuel. 


CROGGON  &  CO.. 

ZINC   MERCHANTS  AND  PERFORATORS, 

GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON,  and  every  description  of  GALVANISED  IRON  WORK. 


CROGGON  &  CO., 

NOISELESS   ELASTIC  KAMPTULICON, 

OR  INDIA-RUBBER  FLOOR  CLOTH, 
InipeiTious  to  Wet,  Indestructilile  by  Damp,  Soft  to  tlie  Tread,  and  warm  to  the  Feet,  well  adapted  for  Aisles  of  Churches, 
Public  Offices,  Rooms,  Shops,  &c.,  as  well  for  its  comfort  as  extreme  durabihty. 
Best  Quality  Portland  Cement  weighing  lOSlbs.  per  Busliel. 


Samples,  Testimonials,  and  full  particulars,  ft'ee,  on  application  to 

2,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool ;  or  2,  Dowgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 


THE  PATENT  CRYSTAL  WINDOW  BARS,  adapted  for  Domestic  Windows,  Shop 

-L  Fronts,  Conservatories,  Skylights,  Verandahs,  Exhibition  and  Counter  Cases,  Aquariums,  Fern  Cases,  etc.,  etc., 
combining  perfect  transmission  of  light,  durability  against  rust  or  decay,  and  economy  in  the  facility  with  which  they  are  kept 
clean. 

Aquariums,  with  Slate  or  Marble  Bottoms,  of  various  sizes,  with  or  witliout  Fountains,  also  of  Glass. 

Manufactured  by  LLOYD  and  SUMMERFIELD,  Park  Glass  Works,  Birmingham. 

All  kinds  of  Flint  Glass,  cut  and  plain.  Coloured  Window  Slicet,  Optical  Sheet,  Coloured  Lenses,  &C. 
Agents  at  Dublin — Messrs.  Sibthorpe  and  Son,  Cork-hill. 


M 


PRIZE  MEDAL— INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  STAND  61-59. 


USGRAVE'S  PATENT  STABLE  FIT- 

TINGS  and  HARMLESS  LOOSE  BOXES. 
MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  IRON  COW-HOUSE  FITTINGS 
and  IRON  PIGGERIES. 
These  Inventi{tns  are  con- 
fidi-ntly  recommended  as 
possessing  numerous  ad- 
vantages not  to  be  found 
in  anything  hitherto  made. 

At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety   at    Leeds,  MUS- 
GKAVE,  BROS.,  received 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  and  two  awards  of  "  highly  commended ;" 
being  the  only  prizes  confeiTed  on  any  competitor  in  this 
«lass. 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  SLOW  COM- 
BUSTION  STOVE.  This  Stove  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  Warming  by  Hot  Water,  and  an  e-xcellent  Aid  in  Ven- 
tilation. 

It  will  burn  in  Churches  from  Satur- 
day till  Sunday  Evening,  without  atten- 
tion during  the  hours  of  worship.  In 
Iialls  will  burn  day  and  night  for  weeks, 
witli  little  care.  Capable  of  warming 
.1  lai'ge  apartment  for  twenty-four 
liours  at  a  cost  of  Threepence;  and 
deserving  of  special  attention,  because 
of  its  safety,  healthfulness,  durability, 
and  extreme  simplicity. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Inventors  and  Makers. 


MUSGRAVE,  BROTHERS,  Ann-street,  Ironworks,  Belfast. 


#ils,  Colours,  (Sluss,  d't. 

DUBLIN  STAINED  GLASS  WORKS.— 
MESSRS.  BARFF  and  CO.  (who  have  executed  the 
Kossmore  Testimonial  Window  in  Monaghan  Church,  and  who 
are  engaged  on  the  Stained  Glass  for  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin),  give  designs  and  estimates  for  Stained  Glass  Win- 
dows, and  for  Lead  Lights  in  Cathedrals,  and  other  kinds  of 
Glass,  plain  and  tinted. 
Works— POTTER'S- ALLEY,  MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 

WINDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  Houses, 
Out-Oflices,  Conservatories,  &e.,  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Plate  Glass  Mirrors. 

MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  tlie  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  and  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
II  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 

M AN N I N'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drug, 
Oil,  Colour,  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

■2,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
^near  D'Olier-street.J 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  kinds. 

N.B. — Eveiy  article  is  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 
price. 

NEW  ROOM  PAPERS.— Prime  value  and 
endless  Variety,  at 
M'MASTER'S,  11,  PARLIAMENT-STREET. 

PLATE  GLASS,  for  Dwelling  Houses, 
Shop  Fronts,  etc.,  etc. 
An  article  fully  equal,  if  not  snperior,  to  any  other  in  this 
market,  is  now  offered  at  a  coitsiderable  reduction  in  price. 

A  large  stock  of  Silvered  Plate,  suitable  for  Pier,  Chimney 
and  Toilet  Glasses. 
The  Trade  liberallv  dealt  with. 

THOMAS  DOCKRELL, 
68,  SOUTH  GREAT  GEORGE'S-STREET,  DUBDIN. 
February  12th,  1S63. 

OHO  WELL'S  WATERPROOF  GLASS 

O  ROOFS,  for  Railway  Stations,  and  large  Sheds  or  Shop- 
ping. 

No  pulty  required. 
Glass  and  Glazing,  with  Iron  Guttered  Sash  Bars  complete, 
from  14d.  per  foot  superficial. 

O.  I.  and  J.  SHOWELL, 
PATENTEES, 
17,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 


Sfafuara,  ^artUs,  Cements. 

MARBLE  &  STONE  CARVING  WORKS. 

BURY  NEW  ROAD  (corner  of  Fairy-lane), 
MANCHESTER. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  formerly  with  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Lewis,  Sculptors,  of  Birmingham,  and  late 
Foreman  to  Mr.  H.  Lane,  begs  to  inform  Architects  and  Buil- 
ders that  he  executes,  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Altars, 
Reredoses,  Pulpits,  Fonts,  Chimneypieces,  Tombs,  Monuments, 
&c.,  in  Marble  and  Stone  at  the  lowest  price  compatible 
witli  good  workmanship. 
All  Orders  executed  with  promptness  and  personal  attention. 

pHIMNEY  PIECES- in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Ii'ish,  and  English  Marble;  Enamelled  Slate,  and  Cast 
Iron:  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  IJed-rooms, 
&c.   A  very  large  Stock  to  select  from. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  Sackville-place,  Dublin. 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  AND  MASTIC 
CEMENT,  Sheet,  Plate,  and  Crown  Window  Glass, 
with  the  various  kinds  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  supplied 
Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

JOHN  CARRICK, 
5,  MA  R  ¥'  S-A  B  B  E  r. 

ROMAN,  Portland,  Parian,  Medina, 
Ma-stic,  Marble,  and  other  Cements,  Plastek  of  Paris, 
to  be  had  at  the 

Manofactory— CROWN-ALLEY. 
SALMON,  RICE,  AND  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS, 
Office— 3,  ANGLESEA-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Window  Glass,  Crown,  Stained,  Ornamental,  Sheet,  and  Plate 
Glass  Wareliouse, 
3,  Anglesea-street,  DnsLiti, 
SALMON,  RICE,  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches,  Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  tliem  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms. 
U  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 

T7ITZPATRICK    AND  MOLLOY, 

J-  MONUMENTAL  AND  STONE-CUTTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
PROSPECT,  GLASyEvm,  DUBLIN. 
Monuments,  Tombs,  and  Head-stones  executed  in  best  style, 
and  with  despatch,  on  most  moderate  terms.    Orders  at- 
tended to  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  shortest  notice. 


pOSS     AND  MURRAY, 

JLVi    Plumbers,  Iron  tt  Brass  Founders,  <t  Lead  Merchants, 
'J-2,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 

MESSRS.  TELFORD   AND  TELFORD, 
ORGAN  BUILDERS. 
Several  new  and  second-hand  FINGER  and  BARREL 
ORGANS,  suitable  for  Church  or  Chamber,  will  be  sold  on 
very  reasonable  terms,  to  make  room. 

loy,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 


W.  MAXWELL, 

Agricultural  Engineer  and  ARCHrrECT, 
BALLINASLOE. 

TAMES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Bangor  Slates, 

O  Fire  Bricks,  Tiics,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  Bath 
Brick  Merchants. 

Stores— 33,  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST,  DUBLIN. 

Si  SHEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Crests,  Vases,  &c.,  &c.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.  28,  LOWER  ORMOND-QUAY. 


R 


OBERT     C.  ANDERSON 
Brassfounders  &  Plumbers'  FumisMngs, 

.3,  SWIFT'S  ROW,  DUBLIN. 


THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

jl  renters.  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  Scales, 
Rules,  Tapes,  T  Squares,  &c. 

JOHN  ARCHBUTT,  20,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lam- 
beth, near  Astley's  Theatre,  respectfully  calls  attention  to 
his  Stock  of  the  above  articles,  manufactured  by  superior 
workmen.  The  prices  will  be  found  considerably  lower  than 
ever  charged  for  articles  of  similar  quality.  An  illustrated 
price  list  forwarded  free  on  application.  8-inch  Dumpy  Level 
complete,  C  guineas;  10-inch  ditto,  8  guineas;  li-incli  ditto, 
10  goineas;  with  compass,  1  guinea  each  extra.  Best  5-inch 
Theodolite,  divided  on  Silver,  18  guineas. 

GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 
CnSTERNS. 


MANDFACrtTRED  BY 

TUPPER  &  COMPANY, 

61/,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Galvanized  or  Lead  service  Pipe,  Rrass  BaU  Valves  Bib  Cock£,  Ac 
Prices  delivered  in  London. 
N.B  A  Discount  to  the  Trade,  BuUdera,  &C. 


TUPPER    AND  COMPANY, 

-L  Manufacturers  of 

Patent  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Plain  ; 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Drawings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses,  Churches, 
Roofs,  Sheds,  Stores,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized. 
Merchants  and   Shippers  Supplied. 

Works-LIMEHOUSE  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
Offices— 6lA,  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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ROOFING  FELT. 

A CHEAP  and  durable  substitute  for  Slates, 
specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-offlces;  price 
One  Penny  per  square  foot. 

»,»  Samples  of  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  it, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


June  15,  1863.] 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN 
ACADEMY. 

LL  things  considered,  the  collection  of  archi- 
tectural drawings  in  the  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion this  year  is  a  decided  improvement  on 
past  displays,  although  it  by  no  ineans  adequately 
represents  even,  yet  the  ability  of  the  architects  of 
Ireland.  We,  however,  hope  that  as  the  step  so  far 
made  is  of  a  progressive  rather  than  a  retrograde  cha- 
racter, each  succeeding  exhibition  will  be  better  and 
better,  and  that  never  again  in  the  Academy's  annals 
shall  we  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  criticising  so 
specially  as  our  duty  painfully  compelled  us  to  do  on 
previous  occasions,  the  manifest  apathy  of  our  local 
practitioners  in  contributing  to  this  department  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  force  of  example  is  very  powerful, 
and  naturally  enough  the  members  of  the  architec- 
tural profession,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Academy, 
withheld  their  contributions  when  they  found  the 
Academicians  themselves  not  amongst  the  exhibitors; 
but  with  this  year  there  certainly  seems  to  be  a  new 
era  inaugurated  in  the  architectural  section,  for  we 
find  that  each  of  the  Academicians,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Murray,  M'Carthy,  Mnlvany,  and  Deane,  have  con- 
tributed more  or  less  to  the  collection.  Most  reason- 
ably, we  submit,  may  an  exception  be  made  to  what, 
in  the  case  of  the  gentlemen  named,  ought  to  be  a 
requirement  conditional  with  academicianship  or  asso- 
ciateship  either,  in  favour  of  the  other  venerable 
octogenarian  member  of  the  profession  to  whose  name 
the  title  of  R.H.A.  is  appended,  and  we  heartily  wish 
Lim  his  honours  without  restriction. 

As  usual,  the  architectural  drawings  are  placed  in 
the  sculpture  room,  which  is  only  an  appendage  to 
the  other  apartments,  and  little  better  than  a  mere 
passage  room.  This  we  have  already  pointed  out  to 
be  to  our  mind  a  mistake,  for  there  is  a  necessary 
rigidity  and  coldness  about  all  arcliitectural  drawings 
generally,  that  are  rendered  more  apparent  after  the 
eye  has  been  feasted  on  the  bright  colouring  and  rich- 
ness of  oil  paintings  ;  besides,  architects  don't  like  to 
see  their  works  placed  in  an  apartment  which  not  one- 
half  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  think  of  entering. 
Probably  some  modified  arrangment  in  future  might 
be  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Council.? 

Inspecting  tlie  drawings  in  the  order  of  thecatalogue, 
we  come  first  to  No.  454,  a  design  for  a  villa  in  the 
Tudor  style,  by  Mr.  Charles  Papworth,  but  which  we 
presume  is  one  of  that  gentleman's  earliest  productions 
as  it  exhibits  neither  careful  study  in  the  design,  nor 
labour  in  the  execution.  Mr.  E.  H.  Carson  contributes 
the  entire  series  of  his  admirable  drawings  for  the 
Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden, 
which  for  a  long  period  engaged  the  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  committee  of  that  project.  The 
general  composition  of  the  principal  facade  strongly 
resembles  the  style  of  the  Louvre,  and,  on  the  whole, 
has  a  most  pleasing  eflTect.  In  the  foreground  some 
figures  are  introduced,  which  denote  the  skill  of  a 
first-rate  artist,  of  whom  we  had  occasion  to  speak 
specially  in  our  last  number.  The  plans,  drawn  to  a 
small  scale,  are  very  neat,  and  the  arrangements  are 
about  the  best  of  any  submitted  in  that  memorable 
competition.  After  all  it  is  a  sort  of  melancholy 
satisfaction  for  an  architect  to  know,  that,  even  though 
he  may  be  unfortunate  in  gaining  the  day,  his  abilities 
are  appreciated  by  an  admiring  public,  and  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  his  labour  may  not  be  altogether 
lost  in  establishing  a  reputation  for  himself. 

No.  456,  showing  Mr.  J.  M'Curdy's  design  for 
Edmunstown  House,  Co.  Slayo,  is  a  well  worked-up 
drawing,  with  some  peculiar  and  uncommon  features. 
We  are  not  surprised  tliat  No.  457  should  have 
proved  an  unsuccessful  design  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mulvany, 

for  altering  the  Mariners'  Church  at  Kingstown  

being  an  inferior  composition,  and  unworthy  of  that 
gentleman's  well-known  artistic  ability.  Mr.  Atkins, 
of  Cork,  in  his  designs  for  the  proposed  Cathedral, 


maintains  his  reputation  as  an  architect  of  great  taste, 
— the  interior  view  (No.  470)  being  a  remarkably 
able  design,  and  the  perspective  beautifully  worked 
up.  On  the  exterior  (No.  458)  a  massive  but  well- 
relieved  tower  and  spire  rises  from  the  cruciform  in- 
tersection of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  plate 
tracery  is  employed  throughout  in  the  opens  with 
great  effect.  Mr.  Jones's  successful  design  for  the 
Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  (No.  4.09)  is  an  object  of 
special  interest,  forming  a  very  handsome  picture.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  design  is  not  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  integrity,  for  it  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr.  .Jones's  ability. 

In  another  portion  of  this  journal  we  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  work  as  contracted  for. 

Designs  for  altering  the  National  Bank  in  College 
Green  externally,  and  for  a  new  cash  office  now  in 
progress  thereat,  are  shown  in  a  couple  of  well-exe- 
cuted sketches  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Geoghegan. 

Mr.  Bl'Curdy  also  exhibits  a  view  of  a  castellated 
entrance  front  to  Knockdrin  Castle,  which  we  doubt 
not  will  look  very  bold  and  effective.  The  Kingstown 
Mariners' Church  improvement  is  again  the  subject  of 
a  drawing  by  Mr.  Drew,  a  young  architect  of  uncom- 
mon talent,  whose  manipulatory  skill  is  employed 
likewise  on  a  drawing  contributed  by  Mr.  Murray, 
showing  the  latter  gentleman's  design  for  the  Old  Men's 
Asj'luni  now  in  course  of  erectiori  at  Leeson  Park, 
and  which  promises  to  be  an  acquisition. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  here  to  quit  our  notice  for 
the  present,  with  intention,  however,  to  return  to  it  in 
next  number. 


TOWNS'  SURVEY. 


MULLINSAR. 

We  were  much  surprised,  durin?  a  recent  visit  to 
this  important  town,  to  find  literally  nothing  doing 
in  the  way  of  local  imprDvemenls,  and,  as  far  as  vpe 
could  learn,  nntbing  e\ en  in  contemplation.  It  is, 
however,  lo  be  admitted,  that  tlie  general  aspect  of 
the  town  is  healthy,  the  streets  are  well  kept,  the 
shops  havins;  generally  neat  and  cleanly  fronts  ;  the 
main  tboronghfare  is  more  thin  ordinarily  spacious, 
lanes  and  alleys  are  less  frequent  than  in  other 
towns,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  less  open 
to  restriction  than  elsewhere.  The  inhabitants 
have  also  the  advantage  of  tras-light,  but  pay  far 
too  dearly  (7s.  6d.  per  1,000)  for  it,  we  presume 
owing  to  monopoly.  Of  the  existing  buildings  we 
jotted  down  the  followijjg  tew  particulars. 

The  most  remarkable  and  the  most  conspicuous 
structure  is  the  Hevey  Institute — more  commonly 
known  as  St.  -Mary 's  College.  This  establishment, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  public 
endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Mr.  James  Hevey,  of  Mullingar. 
The  building  shows  three  fronts,  and  is  exe- 
cuted in  black  and  white  limestone;  the  principal 
front  being  divided  into  five  compartments,  with 
three  projections,  surmounted  by  corniced  pedi- 
ments; and  over  the  central  projection  rises  an 
open  campanile  80  feet  high,  surmounted  by  pedi- 
ments and  a  cross.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  K  ;  the  principal  front  ex- 
tends 140  feet  in  length,  and  the  wings  return  each 
100  feet — the  central  portion  between  the  wings  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  a  convent  for  Christian 
Brothers,  and  contains  in  the  basement  the  refec- 
tory, stores,  and  cullinary  offices ;  the  principal 
floor  contains  the  entrance  hall,  reception  rooms, 
museum,  library,  and  community  rooms.  The  up- 
per storey  contains  ten  sleeping  apartments,  oratory, 
&c.  Corridors  traverse  the  entire  length  between 
the  wings  on  each  storey.  One  of  the  wings 
contains  four  school-rooms,  each  40  feet  long, 
together  with  halls,  passages,  and  staircases.  The 
schools  accommodate  from  600  to  800  free  scholars, 
under  the  management  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  The  opposite  wing  contains  a  large 
study  hall  for  advanced  pupils,  class-rooms,  &c., 
together  with  dormitory,  refectory,  &c.,  for  ten 
selected  pupils  who  will  be  educated  and  sup- 
ported by  the  establishment.  This  wing  also 
contains  a  commodious  and  distinct  dwelling  for 
the  professors  who  have  charge  of  the  advanced 
pupils.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Trim,  was  the  contractor 
for  the  building,  and  Mr.  John  Bourke,  the  archi- 
tect. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial building,  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a  square 
bell  tower  100  feet  in  length,  but  without  any  ar- 
chitectural pretensions.  Adjoining  the  church  is 
a  convent  occupied  by  a  community  of  nuns  ;  it  is 
a  large  and  very  plain  structure,  containing  evry 
extensive  schools,  which  accommodate  many  hun- 
dred female  children  educated  by  the  nuns. 

A  large  military  chapel  has  been  lately  erected 
in  connection  with  the  barracks.  The  style  of  the 
building  was  intended  to  be  Mediaeval,  but  it  may 
he  said  to  be  literally  Gothic,  and  is  a  melancholy 
example  of  the  complete  success  with  which  Chris- 
tian architecture  can  be  caricatured. 


The  Lunatic  Asylum,  erected  some  ten  years 
since,  is  a  most  important  building,  with  an  ex- 
tensive frontage  of  pleasing  and  broken  outline, 
showing  a  centre  and  gabled  wings  with  inter- 
mediate projections  of  Tuilor-Gothic  design.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mulvany  was  the  architect. 

The  railway  station,  which  is  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate the  traffic  both  of  the  main  litie  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  and  of  the 
branches  to  Cavan  and  Longford,  is  peculiarly 
well  arranged  and  commodious.  There  is  hotel  ac- 
commodation as  well  as  excellent  refreshment 
rooms  therein,  the  whole  being  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Jude,  jun. 


LEINSTER    LAWN    AS   A    SITE   FOR  THE 

PRINCE  CONSORT  MEMORIAL. 
As  the  Corporation  are  not  disposed  to  hand 
over  Stephen's-green  to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  as 
proposed  in  the  bill  promoted  by  Mr.  Sharkey,  we 
must  consider  the  project  of  opening  Stephen's-green 
in  cotmexion  with  the  erection  therein  of  an  Albert 
Testimonial  as  abandoned  for  the  present.  Where, 
then,  is  the  memorial  to  be  erected?  I  believe  that 
there  can  be  no  second  opinion  that  Leinster  Lawn 
is  not  only  the  best  but  the  only  place  which  could 
be  fitly  devoted  to  the  purpose.  On  either  side  are 
the  new  buildings — -the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Museum  respectively — erections  which,  if  not  imme- 
diately suggested  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  were 
the  result  of  direction  imparted  by  him  to  public 
opinion  to  favour  not  only  in  Dublin  but  elsewhere  the 
widest  possible  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  science  and 
art  among  the  people.  The  statue  or  other  testimonial 
might  stand  upon  the  precise  spot  where  in  1853  the 
Queen  and  her  illustrious  Consort  honoured  Irish 
industry,  in  the  person  of  William  Dargan,  by  publicly 
complimenting  him  on  the  exalted  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  he  displayed  in  the  erection  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  Building.  But  there  is  yet  more.  The 
erection  of  the  testimonial  on  this  lawn  necessitates 
its  being  thrown  open  to  the  public — a  measure 
urgently  called  for — to  render  the  new  buildings  as 
accessible  as  they  ought  to  be  to  the  public.  A  central 
gate  facing  Merrion-square,  opening  to  well  formed 
walks  leading  directly  to  the  facade  of  the  National 
Gallery  on  the  one  side  and  the  Museum  on  the  other, 
is  an  arrangement  which  common  sense  points  out  as 
the  suitable  one.  The  lawn  thus  utilised  might  be 
adorned  with  statuary,  a  jet-d'eau,  and  some  rare  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — all 
forming  additional  testimonials  to  the  virtues,  the 
goodness,  and  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  But  the  fixir  vision  must  be  dispelled,  as  the 
rights  of  property  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  the 
place  must  not  be  interfered  with  !  Let  us  very 
briefly  discuss  this  matter.  According  to  "Statement 
A,"  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  June, 
1862,  "  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  of  £5,500  to  the  several  departments  of  the 
society,"  the  item  of  £300  [appears  for  "  rent  and 
insurance"  of  premises  at  Kildare-street.  Now,  by 
reference  to  "  Appendix  No.  3"  of  the  society's  report 
for  1860,  I  find  these  items  stated  more  in  detail,  as 
"  rent  of  lawn,  &c.,  £252  9s.  9d. ;"  "insurance  on 
premises,  £63  10s.  lOd."  Well,  what  is  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  body  who  vote  the 
money  to  pay  for  this  lawn,  &c. ?  I  quote  the  seventh 
resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  in 
1836,  adopted  unanimously— "  That  the  Museum, 
Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Lawn  should  be  opened  to 
the  public  under  such  regulations  as  the  council  may 
form."  If  this  resolution  was  passed  in  1836, 
before  the  erection  of  the  National  Gallery  and  Museum 
on  the  lawn,  what  may  we  conjecture  would  be  the 
resolution  of  the  House  now  ? 


TIMBER  TRADE. 

C From  commercial  article  in  Freenum's  Journal.) 
At  Messrs.  Martin's  timber  sale  on  Thursday  last 
there  was  a  very  large  quantify  of  goods  sold,  and 
though  prices  seemed  very  low,  the  increased  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  contractors  and  the  trade  to 
make  purchases  was  very  visible.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  goods  sold  : — ■ 
2  j,08U  pieces  St.  John  spruce  deals,  planks,  and  battens,  £12 
to  £14  53.  per  120  of  12  9  3. 

3,0.50   do.   do.,  in  miscelliincouslots,  £10  10s.  to  £12  17e.  6d. 

3,200   do.    damaged  spruce  and  scantling,  £9  128.  6d.  to 
£11. 

1,250   do.    1st  quality  Quebec  spnice,  £16  15s.  to  £17  10s. 

950    do.    2nd  quality        do.       £13  17s.  Gd.  to  £14  l.^s. 

7.30    do.    1st  and  2iid  Quebec  scantling,  £11  to  £13  7s.  ed. 

410    do.    9"  1st  quality  pine,  £17  10s. 

(i50  do  9"  2nd  do.  pine,  £14  to  £15  2s.  Gd. 
3,235   do.    1st  and  2nd  red  Norways,  £11)  to  £22. 

720   do.    3rd  quality         do.         £15  to  £17  108. 

840    do.    4th  quality         do.         £15  to  £15  163. 

200   do.   small  Memel,  in  miscellaneous  lots,  5Us.  to  5St. 

378   do.    1st  and  2nd  quality  Memel,  5.5s.  and  65.1. 
SO   do.    St.  John  birch,  6Us. 

55   do.    St  John  and  Quebec  pine,  82s.  6d.  to  G2s.  6d. 
41    do.   rod  pine,  70s. 
31  fathoms  Memel  lathwood,  at  £6  lOs. 
50,000  sawn  laths,  17s.  Gd.  to  228.  Gd.  and  25,000  pickets,  tOs, 
to  423.  Gd. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHELSEA  SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE. 

\T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
JIi-.  Geo.  Gordon  Page  r^'ad  the  following  paper  on 
this  subject :  — 

The  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  which  has  been 
opened  to  the  public  for  the  last  five  vears,  Is  a 
bridge  remarkable  in  many  respects  ;  and  which,  in 
point  of  design,  mode  of  construction,  and  economy 
of  cost,  presents  features  of  great  interest. 

In  the  year  1846  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  necessary  funds  granted  for  the 
construction  of  this  bridge,  which  forms  a  commu- 
nication between  Pinilico,  Belgravla,  and  Chelsea 
on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  Battersea  Park  and 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood  on  the  other. 

In  addition  lo  the  design  for  the  suspension 
bridge,  the  eng  neer,  Jlr.  Page,  was  instructed  to 
prepare,  for  the  consideration  of  the  M  -tropolitan 
Improvement  Commission,  designs  both  for  a  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  faced  with  stone,  and  one  In  cast 
iron  of  five  arclies  ;  but,  ultimately,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Her  Majesty's  Works  decided  to  carry 
into  e.xecution  the  suspension  bridge  originally  men- 
tioned in  the  Act. 

«  «  *  • 

General  Dimensions. 
The  length  of  the  Chelsea  Bridge  Is  704  feet 
from  face  to  face  of  abutments  :  it  consists  of  a 
centre  opening  of  333  feet,  with  two  side  openings, 
166  feet  6  Inches  each.  The  piers  are  88  feet  long, 
and  19  feet  wide,  terminating  in  curved  cutwaters: 
the  piers  are  carried  to  a  height  of  7  feet  6  inches 
above  high-water  mark  :  the  width  of  the  bridge  is 
47  feet :  the  roadway  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is 
24  feet  6  inches  above  high-water,  and  has  a  curve 
of  18  Inches  rise,  commencing  at  the  abutments. 
The  towers  and  ornamental  castings  are  of  cast 
iron.  Tlie  girders  and  flooring  of  the  platform  are 
of  wrought  iron. 

Of  the  Abutments. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the 
abutments  of  a  suspension  bridge,  as  on  their  care- 
ful consideration  and  construction  so  nmch  depends. 

The  abiitmerit  is  the  mass  of  masonry,  or  in  some 
cases  of  natural  rock,  to  which  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  chains  are  made  fast,  and  by  the  weight  of 
which  the  strain  from  the  chains  is  resisted. 

The  principles  of  the  stability  of  the  abutment  of 
a  suspeiisio!!  bridge  are  the  same  as  those  ot  the 
abutment  of  an  arched  bridge,  but  reversed. 

In  the  former  there  is  a  tendency  to  upset  or  slide 
forward  instead  of  backward,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
latter.  The  weight  or  gravity  of  the  abutment 
should  always  be  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  slid- 
ing on  its  base,  and  its  form  and  dimensions  should 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  It  from  upsetting.  The  ten- 
dency to  sliding  forward  may  be  considerablj'  les- 
sened by  making  the  base  of  the  abutment,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  slope  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  resultant  of  pressure. 

Of  all  parts  of  a  suspension  bridge  the  abutments 
are  the  last  in  which  solidity  and  stability  should 
he  sacrificed  to  motives  of  economy. 

The  weight  of  the  abutment  should  be  equal  to 
resisting  twice  the  utmost  strain  that  can  be  brought 
upon  the  chains  by  dead  weight;  and  the  total 
power  of  resistance,  combining  the  weight  and  the 
tendency  of  the  abutment  to  slide  from  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands,  should  be  at  least  equal  to  four 
times  the  utmost  strain  that  can  be  brought  upon  It. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
abutment  to  the  ground  on  which  It  stands  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  nature  of  that  ground,  and 
cannot  by  any  general  rule  be  accurately  predeter- 
mined. 

When  piles  are  used  in  the  foundation,  "they 
should  be  driven  at  an  angle  approaching  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  pres- 
sure. 

With  regard  to  the  saddles  on  the  abutment,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  direction  of  the  chains  Is 
changed,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  place  rollers 
under  them  ;  but,  as  ihey  must  be  capable  of 
sliding  to  a  suflicient  extent,  other  means  are  some- 
times resorted  to  in  bridges  of  short  span,  and  the 
saddles  are  sometimes  laid  on  a  bed  of  asphalted 
felt.  In  large  suspension  bridges  rollers  are,  how- 
ever, universally  used,  to  allow  for  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  a  necessarily  large  extent  of 
chain. 

As  it  Is  most  Important  that  the  chains  or  wire 
cables  of  a  suspension  bridge  should  be  kept  free 
from  rust,  the  tunnels  in  the  abutment  through 
which  the  chains  pass  down  to  their  fastenincs  are 
generally  constructed  of  such  dimensions  as  will 
allow  of  space  for  access  for  the  purposes  of  exami- 
nation and  repair  if  required. 

The  abutments  of  the  Chelsea  Bridge  consist  of 
a  mass  of  brickwork  and  concrete,  measuring  at 
the  base  112  feet  in  length  by  56  feet  broad,  and 
at  the  top  100  feet  by  46  feet,  and  40  feet  deep. 


The  face  of  the  abutment  adjoining  the  river  is 
composed  of  cast-Iron  piles  and  plates,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  pier,  with  the  exception  that 
the  ironwork  is  not  brought  above  the  level  of  low 
water. 

Tlie  portion  of  the  abutment  on  which  the  land 
saddles  and  cradles  bear,  for  changine  the  direction 
of  the  chains,  rests  upon  timber  piles,  14  Inches 
square,  driven  deep  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
are  from  3  feet  2  inches  to  4  feet  from  centre  to 
centre.  These  piles  are  cut  off  at  the  level  of  low 
water,  16  feet  below  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and 
the  spaces  between  filled  up  with  hydraulic  con- 
crete. The  cast-Iron  and  timber  piles  are  tied  toge- 
ther with  wrouglit-lron  ties,  3  inches  by  f  inch. 
On  the  top  Is  bedded  a  series  of  landings,  forming 
a  table  at  the  level  of  low  water  53  feet  6  Inches 
by  27  feet  6  inches,  upon  which  a  mass  of  brick- 
work is  erected  up  to  a  mean  level  of  3  feet  below 
tlie  level  of  the  roadway.  Upon  this  12-inch  land- 
ings are  bedded  for  the  reception  of  the  cradles 
which  carry  the  saddles  on  rollers.  The  cradles  are 
bedded  in  asphalted  felt,  and  firmly  secured  by 
wrought-lron  holding-down  bolts,  brought  up 
through  the  masonry  from  below.  An  invert, 
springing  from  beneath  each  saddle.  Is  built  in  the 
brickwork  below,  so  as  to  distribute  equally  the 
pressure  from  the  cradles  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
foundation. 

The  mooring-chains  are  carried  down  tunnels  to 
the  moorings,  the  tunnels  forming  an  angle  of  155 
degrees  with  a  horizontal  line.  The  chains  are  se- 
cured to  massive  cast-iron  moorlng-plates,  resting 
against  three  courses  of  12-Inch  landings,  respec- 
tively 12  feet  by  8  feet  9  inches,  16  feel  by  12  feet 
6  Inches,  and  20  feet  by  16  feet  3  inches.  The  tun- 
nels are  contracted  at  tlie  bottom  by  elliptical  brick 
domes,  thus  affording  a  complete  bearing  for  that 
portion  of  the  landings  at  the  end  of  the  tuimel. 
These  landings  rest  against  a  mass  of  brickwork, 
with  inverts,  to  distribute  the  pressure  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  abutment.  This  mass  of  brick- 
work rests  on  a  series  of  timber  piles,  driven  at  the 
angle  of  65  degrees  with  a  horizontal  line  ;  the  tops 
of  the  piles  coming  up  above  the  level  of  the  con- 
crete, struts,  and  ties,  and  having  a  good  bond  with 
the  brickwork,  by  which  means  the  tendency  to 
slide  is  greatly  diminished,  the  whole  space  between 
the  masses  of  brickwork  being  filled  up  solid  with 
concrete. 

The  Pier  Foundations. 

The  construction  of  the  foundations  of  the  piers 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  foundations  on 
bearing-piles,  made  by  means  of  coffer-dams,  with- 
out the  expense  and  obstruction  to  the  waterway 
which  they  Involve,  and  which  would  have  rendered 
their  use  at  Westminster  Bridge  all  but  Imprac- 
ticable. 

The  foundations  of  the  piers  consist  of  timber- 
bearing  piles,  14  Inches  square,  driven  deep  into 
the  bed  of  tlie  river  at  Intervals  of  3  feet  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  pier,  varying  in  depth  from  40  feet 
6  Inches  to  25  feet  below  the  level  of  low-water, 
according  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

The  face  or  external  surface  of  the  piers  consists 
of  a  cast-iron  casing  of  piles  and  plates  driven  alter- 
nately. The  main  piles  are  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  27  feet  long,  with  longitudinal  grooves  on  each 
side  for  the  reception  of  the  plates.  These  piles  are 
driven  to  a  uniform  depth  of  25  i'eet  bolow  the  level 
of  low-water,  and  between  them  are  driven  cast- 
iron  plates  or  sheeting  7  feet  2  inches  wide,  so  that 
the  pier  is  entirely  cased  from  the  foundations  to  the 
top,  which  is  7  feet  6  inches  above  Trinity  datum. 
'I'lie  space  enclosed  by  this  casing  Is  then  dredged 
ti)  the  hard  gravel  above  the  clay,  and  filled  in  solid 
with  concrete  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  tue  tim- 
ber piles.  On  this  foundation  a  flooring  of  stone 
landings  is  bedded,  and  on  this  the  cast-Iron  plates, 
frames,  &c.,  forming  the  base  of  the  towers,  are 
placed. 

The  portion  of  the  caisson  situate  above  low- 
water  is  hollow,  being  so  formed  to  avoid  throwing 
useless  weight  on  the  foundation,  and  is  merely 
lined  with  brickwork,  strengthened  by  cross  walls 
and  iron  ties. 

The  whole  of  the  ironwork  below  the  water  was 
covered  when  hot  with  a  protecting  coating  of  tar. 
The  thickness  of  metal  In  the  caisson  is  1  inch. 

Of  the  Towers. 

The  towers  which  support  the  chains  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  orna.nental  cast-iron  casing  sur- 
rounding them,  and  consist  of  a  cast-iron  columnar 
framing  strongly  braced  both  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically, carried  to  a  height  of  57  feet  above  high- 
water. 

The  columns  are  cast  in  pairs,  and  have  a 
diameter  of  10  inches,  and  thickness  of  metal  1 
inch .  They  are  arranged  in  clusters  of  fours,  and 
the  whole  are  connected  with  six  horizontal  frames, 
occurring  at  intervals.    The  columns  are  not  verti- 


cal, but  Incline  towards  each  other  upwards  from 
either  side  of  the  pier,  the  columnar  framing  being 
13  feet  8  inches  at  the  base,  and  9  feet  9  Inches  at 
the  top.  In  the  direction  of  the  piers  the  columns 
are  4  feet  3  Inches  apart,  and  rise  pa  all  el  to  each 
other.  There  are  two  towers  on  each  pier,  32  feet 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  pressure  from  the 
chains  coming  directly  from  their  centre,  each  tower 
carries  therefore  one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight  of 
the  bridge,  or  about  375  tons,  or  about  670  tons 
when  the  bridge  is  completely  loaded  :  the  sectional 
area  of  the  columns  is  284  square  Inches,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  a  pressure  upon  them  when  the  bridge 
is  loaded  of  2-36  tons  per  square  inch  of  section. 
The  weight  of  the  towers,  exclusive  of  the  orna- 
mental cast-Iron  casing,  is  350  tons, 

On  the  towers  are  fixed  massive  cast-iron  cradles 
upon  which  the  saddles  rest. 

Of  the  Platform  and  Roadway. 

The  roadway  platform  Is  carried  by  two  longi- 
tudinal trellis  girders,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  bridge  from  abutment  to  abutment,  Immediately 
beneath  the  chains,  by  which  they  are  supported  at 
intervals  of  8  feet.  These  girders  are  suspended 
from  the  chains  by  wrought-lron  rods  2  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  weight  of  the  roadway  Is  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  four  chains  by  the  coupling  plates  to 
which  the  rods  are  attached  :  the  rods  are  jointed 
at  the  chains  and  at  the  roadway  to  accommodate 
any  lateral  motion  that  may  oc 'ur,  and  are  pro- 
vided wlih  screw  coupli  ig-boxes  for  their  adjust- 
ment :  the  suspesnion  rods  pass  through  the  longi- 
tudinal trellis  girders,  and  support  them  from 
beneath. 

The  transverse  girders  which  support  the  road- 
way are  placed  8  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
Immediately  under  the  suspension  rods,  and  bear 
upon  the  bottom  flange  of  the  longitudinal  girder  ; 
are  31  feet  10  inches  long,  2  feet  2|  inches  deep  at 
the  centre,  and  1  f  ot  11  inches  at  the  ends,  where 
they  are  connected  by  a  system  of  riveting  witli 
cantilevers  7  feet  long,  which  practically  form  a 
continuation  of  them,  and  serve  to  support  the  over- 
hanging foiitpaths  :  the  sectional  area  of  the  lop  and 
bottom  flanges  is  10  inches,  and  the  vertical  rib  J 
Inch  thick,  stiffened  with  T-'^on. 

The  small  roadway  bearers  between  the  transverse 
girders  are  from  3  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet  10  inches 
apart,  8  feet  long,  and  vary  in  depth  from  1  fool  5J 
Inches  to  I  foot  inches,  to  suit  the  cambered 
surface  of  the  roadway. 

The  several  girders  that  support  the  roadway 
thus  from  a  series  of  rectangular  cells,  which  are 
covered  with  arched  plates  of  wrought  iron,  stiffened 
with  angle  iron. 

The  haunches  of  the  plates  are  filled  In  with  a 
light  concrete,  composed  of  cork  and  bitumen. 
Previous  to  laying  the  bitumen  concrete,  the  plates 
and  girders  are  coated  with  asphalte. 

The  roadway  Is  paved  with  oak  blocks,  6  inches 
by  3  inches  by  4  inches,  bedded  in  bitumen,  and 
trams  of  timber,  flush  with  the  roadway,  with 
wrought-iron  strips  bolted  down  on  the  top  for 
durability. 

The  preference  was  given  to  the  cork  and  bitu- 
men concrete  as  a  bedding  for  the  roadway  blocks, 
on  account  of  lightness  compared  with  ordinary 
concrete.  Concrete,  moreover,  in  such  a  position, 
and  in  so  thin  a  layer,  is  liable  to  crack,  and  be- 
come in  lime  pulverised,  and  (then  no  better  than 
loose  gravel)  liable  lo  be  deranged  by  passing 
traffic. 

Tlie  footpaths  are  paved  In  the  same  way,  only 
the  blocks  are  of  smaller  dimensions.  This  pave- 
ment rests  on  planking  placed  on  jvists  running 
longitudinally,  resting  on  the  cantilevers.  The 
available  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is  29  feet, 
and  footpaths  14  feet  4  Inches. 

The  longitudinal  trellis  girder  is  6  feet  deep,  and 
its  flanges  are  composed  of  a  top  plate  10  inches  by 
1^-  inch,  and  two  angle  irons,  3J  inches  by  3.J  inch 
by  f  Inch  thick  :  the  efiective  area  of  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges  is  12^  square  inches. 

This  girder  materially  stiffens  the  roadway,  and 
prevents,  in  a  great  degree,  that  undulation  to 
which  suspension  bridges  are  liable. 

The  handrail  Is  of  wrought  iron,  secured  to  the 
cantilevers  at  every  8  feet  by  brackets.  The  orna- 
mental bosses  and  slays  for  supporting  the  railing 
are  of  cast  iron. 

The  Chains  and  Saddles. 
The  chains  of  the  Chelsea  bridge  are  four  in 
number,  two  being  placed  on  either  side,  at  a  dis- 
tance apart  of  32  feet.  They  consist  of  links  of 
seven  and  eight  bars  alternately,  8  Inches  wide,  and 
of  lengths  varying  from  16'55  feet  at  the  towers  to 
16  feet  at  the  centre  of  the  span,  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  uniform  horizontal  distance  of  16  feet  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  pin-holes  of  each  link,  and  are  con- 
nected by  pins  4  inches  in  diameter.  Tlie  aggre- 
gate section  of  the  four  chains  at  the  towers  Is  230 
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square  inches,  and  at  the  centre  217i  square  inches. 
Tlie  span  of  the  centre  opening;  is  348  feet,  and  the 
deflection  of  the  chain  is  29  feet.  The  semi-span 
of  the  bade  chains  is  183  feet,  and  the  deflection 
30  feet  6  inches.  The  length  of  the  chain  for  the 
centre  opening  is  354  feet  5  inches,  and  the  length 
of  ear  h  of  the  back  chains  186  feet.  The  mooring 
chains  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  25  degs.,  and  are 
95  feet  long,  and  have  an  aggregrte  section  of  235 
square  inches.  Tlie  total  weight  of  the  chains  is 
340  tons.  The  chains  are  carried  over  the  towers 
by  means  of  saddles  formed  of  No.  8  1-inch 
wrought-iron  rectangular  plates,  6  feet  8  inches 
long,  and  2  feet  10  inches  wide,  placed  at  intervals 
of  1  inch  apart,  and  bolted  together  by  No.  10 
bolts.  The  bottom  edges  of  the  plates  are  planed, 
and  are  let  into  a  cast-iron  plate  4  inches  thick, 
also  planed  on  its  top  and  bottom  surface,  and 
which  moves  on  ten  6-inch  diameter  steeled  rollers, 
working  on  the  cast-iron  bed-plate  fixed  at  the  top 
of  the  towers.  The  chains  are  connected  to  the 
saddles  in  the  same  way  as  the  links  of  the  chains 
are  connected  together.  At  the  abutments  the 
chains  are  diverted  down  the  tunnels  by  means  of 
saddles  of  similar  construction  to  those  on  t  ie 
towers,  based  on  cast-iron  cradles,  and  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  resultant  of  the  strains. 

For  mooring  the  chains  the  following  means  were 
adopted  : — As  has  been  observed  in  the  description 
of  the  abutments,  the  tunnels  for  the  mooring- 
chains  are  closed  at  the  bottom  by  elliptical-shaped 
brick  domes,  against  which  the  York  landings  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  mooring-chains.  The  chains  pass  through  holes 
formed  in  the  centre  of  tlie  landings  (the  dimensions 
of  the  landings  were  stated  in  the  description  of  the 
abutments).  A  brick  semi-circular  arch  or  invert 
springs  from  the  outer  face  of  the  landings,  and 
connects  the  two  sets  of  landings  of  each  abutment 
together,  by  which  means  the  whole  weight  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  abutment,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
made  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  chains.  The  chains 
are  secured  by  means  of  castings,  21  inches  deep, 
abutting  against  the  landings,  and  are  divided,  each 
into  four  compartments,  rather  more  than  2  inches 
wide,  through  which  thechain-bars(hereputtwoand 
too  together)  pass,  and  are  moored  by  keys  driven 
through  tlie  heads  of  the  bars,  and  bearing  against 
the  mooring  castings.  Keys  were  here  used  instead  of 
pins,  to  allow  of  an  adjustment  in  the  lengtii  of  the 
chains.  Similar  means  for  adjusting  the  lengths  of 
the  cliains  were  made  at  the  saddles  on  the  towers, 
but  were  not  needed. 

In  calculating  the  length  for  the  chains  the  curve 
may  be  assumed  to  represent  a  parabola,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  the  curve  of  the  chains  is  peculiar 
to  the  construction  ;  but,  deduction  being  made  for 
the  stretch  due  to  the  tension  caused  by  tlie  ap- 
pended weight,  the  weight  so  deducted  will  be  found 
practically  correct.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  distance  of  the  span,  as  a  small  error 
in  the  horizontal  distance  will  cause  a  serious  error 
in  the  amount  of  deflection.  It  is  well  to  provide 
for  any  discrepancy  of  this  kind  by  leaving  the 
centre  links  of  the  chains  the  last  to  be  rolled; 
when,  the  error  being  know  i,  it  can  be  rectified 
without  any  serious  interference  with  the  rest  of  the 
construction. 

For  the  erection  of  the  chains  four  temporary 
chains  were  thrown  across,  made  of  2-inch  round 
bar-iron,  and  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
the  chain  to  be  creeled.  Upon  these  temporary 
cliains  travelling  purchases  worked,  by  wliicli  the 
bridge  chains  were  hoisted  and  put  in  place.  Four 
other  and  similar  chains  were  thrown  across  beneath 
the  former  mentioned  ones,  to  which  tiiuher  plat- 
forms were  suspended,  and  which  served  to  carry 
the  bars  of  the  chains  until  the  connection  of  the 
links  was  complete.  In  the  hope  that  the  descrip- 
tion may  be  acceptable,  a  few  observations  are  sub- 
joined respecting  the  manufacture  of  the  bars. 

Tlie  bars  for  the  chains  of  the  Chelsea  Bridge 
were  manufactured  by  the  process  patented  by 
Messrs.  Howard  &c  Kavenhill,  by  which  the  head 
and  body  of  the  bars  are  rolled  of  one  piece,  and 
was  effected  as  follows  : — Piles,  or,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  balls  of  cleansed  scrap  Iron,  of 
about  1  cvvt.  each,  were  heated  (eighteen  balls 
being  the  usual  charge)  in  a  reverheratory  furnace 
of  ordinary  construction,  and  afterwards  hammered 
into  slabs  about  2  inches  thick  by  a  4-ton  wrougbt- 
iron  hammer.  The  slabs,  while  still  hot,  were  Ibeii 
piled  in  sets,  of  the  weight  required  for  the  respec- 
tive bars,  and  again  heated  and  hammered  into 
oblong  masses  of  iron  called  shingle,  8)mewhat 
wider  than  the  width  for  the  bars,  and  about  2  feet 
9  inches  long.  The  time  required  tor  heating  the 
balls  of  scrap  was  one  hour  and  a  quarter  ;  that  is, 
so  much  time  elapsed  from  the  time  of  charging  the 
furnace  to  the  withdrawl  of  the  first  ball  ;  and  the 
time  required  for  hammering  the  eighteen  balls  into 
slabs  was  three  quarters  of  an  liour.  It  may  there- 
fore be  observed,  that  the  last  ball  withdrawn  was 


nearly  twice  as  long  in  the  furnace  as  tlie  first  ball 
was  ;  and  it  may,  consequently,  be  supposed  that 
some  of  the  balls  of  scrap  were  too  much  and  others 
too  little  heated  ;  but  the  precautions  adopted  in 
the  management  of  the  furnace  prevent  any  great 
irregularity  in  this  respect.  The  balls  first  with- 
drawn were  placed  nearest  the  furnace  ;  and,  as 
withdrawn,  the  remaining  balls  were  pushed  nearer 
the  furnace,  or  otherwise,  as  their  state  required. 
The  time  for  hammering  a  pile  of  slabs  into  shingle 
was  about  five  minutes.  By  the  two  heats  and 
hammerings  the  loss  of  iron  was  about  13  per  cent.; 
and  after  the  shingle  was  rolled  into  bars  the  total 
loss  of  iron  was  20  per  cent.  ;  that  is,  the  bar 
weighed  one-fifth  less  than  the  scrap  iron  weighed 
from  which  it  was  manufactured.  For  converting 
the  shingle  into  bars  of  the  required  form  the  shingle 
was  heated  to  the  required  temperature  in  the  fur- 
nace of  the  rolling-mills,  and  was  then  passed  longi- 
tudinally through  rollers  till  reduced  to  a  width  of 
8  inches,  and  to  a  thicknes  of  2J  inches.  It  was 
then  transferred  to  other  rollers,  and  passed  through 
sideways  ;  these  rollers  being  so  constructed  as  to 
act  only  on  the  extremities  of  the  liar,  which,  by 
this  means,  were  s[iread  out  to  the  wiilth  required 
for  the  heads.  Tiie  bar  was  then  paised  again 
longituilinally  through  ordinary  rollers,  till  reduced 
to  the  length  and  thickness  required,  after  which, 
while  still  hot,  it  was  straightened  by  being  beaten 
with  wooden  mallets.  The  tiuie  required  for  rolling 
a  shingle  into  a  bar  was  eight  minutes. 

The  next  process  was  boring  the  pin-holes.  In 
doing  this  the  bars  composing  each  link  were  placed 
one  in  another,  and  bored  by  one  operation,  by 
which  means  uniformity  of  length  was  obtained. 
Shearing  the  heads  of  the  bars  to  the  proper  form 
was  the  next  operation.  To  do  this  the  bars  were 
fixed  eccentrically  on  a  table  revolving  in  contact 
with  shears,  which,  as  the  table  turned,  cut  off'  the 
superfluous  portions  of  the  heads. 

Every  bar  of  the  chains  at  this  stage  was  tested 
with  a  strain  of  13J  tons  per  square  inch  ;  the 
contract  requiring,  in  order  to  insure  material  of 
the  best  quality,  that  the  iron  used  should  stand 
this  strain  without  a  permanent  elongation  of  more 
than  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  in  a  ten-feet  length  ; 
it  having  been  found  from  experiments  made  that 
up  to  this  strain  the  best  commercial  iron  did  not 
extend  more  than  the  very  best  iron  that  could  be 
manufactured.  It  may  be  observed,  that  notwith- 
standing this  amount  of  strain  very  few  of  the  bars 
had  to  he  rejected. 

The  last  process  in  the  manufacture  of  the  chains 
was  numbering  the  bars  and  lettering  the  links, 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  erecting  the 
chains,  as  to  every  bar  being  in  its  proper  place. 
A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  how  this  was 
carried  out.  The  chains  were  divided  into  eight 
portions,  and  named  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  II, 
respectively.  The  chain  A.  extended  from  the 
moorings  on  one  side  to  the  centre  of  the  bridge, 
where  it  was  joined  by  the  chain  B,  which  continued 
to  the  moorings  on  the  other  side,  and  so  of  the 
other  three  remaining  chains.  The  heads  of  every 
bar  of  every  link  were  then  stamped  with  the 
letter  of  the  chain  to  which  it  belonged,  and  num- 
bered ;  the  heads  of  the  first  links  at  the  moorings 
being  numbered  0,  and  the  heads  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  these  links  1.  The  heads  of  the  se-ond 
series  of  links  were  numbered  1  and  2  ;  of  the  third 
series  2  and  3  ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  chains.  The  bars  of  every  link  were 
also  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,5,  6,  7,  8,  showing  the 
position  they  occupied  in  the  link  during  the  ope- 
ration of  boring. 

The  engineer  considered  it  highly  advantageous 
to  tlie  successful  completion  of  this  part  of  the 
bridge  that  tlie  chains  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Howard,  Ravenliill,  and  Co.,  who  spared  no  pains 
and  no  ex|iense  to  carry  out  his  instructions  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  structure;  and  so  far  from  their 
making  any  attempt  to  evade  any  condition  of  the 
contract  for  their  own  advantage,  the  perfection  of 
the  work  was  their  chief  consideration. 

It  will  show  the  excellence  of  the  iron  they  pro- 
duced to  state  that,  whereas  the  late  Mr.  Barlow 
deduced  that  the  stretch  of  iron  was  at  the  rate  of 
one-teii-thoiisandtb  part  of  its  length  for  each  ton, 
the  iron  which  Messrs.  Howard,  Ravenliill,  and  Co. 
produced  for  the  chains  of  the  bridge  only  stretched 
from  one-fifteen-thousand  ill  to  one-fourteen-thnu- 
aa.ndth  |iart  of  the  length  per  ton,  being  above  fifty 
per  cent,  less  than  Mr.  Barlow's. 

As  so  much  depends  upon  an  honourable  con- 
tractor in  the  execution  of  a  work,  Mr.  Page  autho- 
rized me  to  make  these  observations  in  justice  to 
Messrs.  Howard,  llavenhill,  and  Co. 

Of  the  Probable  Load. 

Before  considering  the  degree  of  strain  to  which 
the  chains  are  lialile,  it  would  be  well  to  investigate 
the  amount  of  load  to  which  a  bridge  may  be  sub- 
jected. 


M.  Navier,  a  great  autliority  on  suspension 
bridges,  calculated  the  load  likely  to  occur  on  a 
bridge  at  42  lb.  per  square  foot.  The  standard 
proof  for  suspension  bridges  in  France  is  200  kilo- 
grammes per  square  metre,  which  amounts  to  41  lb. 
per  square  foot,  the  proof  load  required  by  the 
French  Government. 

For  troops  on  march,  21  inches  in  rank  and  30 
inches  in  pace  are  allowed,  giving  4'37  superficial 
feet  per  man;  which,  at  11  stone  each,  would  be 
35j  lb.  per  square  foot. 

The  load  taken  in  the  calculations  for  the  Menai 
Bridge  was  43  lb.  per  foot  super. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  tlie  engineer  of  the 
Chelsea  Bridge,  by  packing  picked  men  on  a  weigh 
bridge,  with  a  result  of  84  lb.  per  superficial  foot ; 
but  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  probability  that 
such  a  crowd  could  accumulate  on  any  bridge. 

Seventy  pounds  per  square  foot  of  platform  are 
assured  as  a  standard  for  the  load  that  may  come 
on  a  bridge,  as  being  the  utmost  load  that  the  plat- 
form could  hold  ;  supposing  it,  in  fact,  quite  filled 
with  people  crowded  as  close  together  as  they  could 
be.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  often  likely  to  happen  ; 
b  it  it  ma/  do  so  on  a  public  occasion,  and  needs, 
therefore,  to  be  proviiled  for. 

The  march  of  cavalry,  or  the  passage  of  cattle, 
is  not  80  productive  of  dangerous  effects  as  troops 
on  the  march,  inasmuch  as  cavalry  take  up  more 
room  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  do  not  pre- 
serve a  uniform  pace. 

As  regards  the  greatest  moving  load  or  crowd,  it 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
body  of  people  on  the  move  to  occupy  per  man  less 
space  than  trained  troops ;  and  as  I  have  before 
shown  that  troops  on  the  march  do  not  produce  a 
greater  dead  weight  than  35j  lb.,  one  may  safely 
assume  that  the  dead  weight  due  to  a  moving  crowd 
will  not  amount  to  so  much. 

Of  the  Strain  on  the  Chains. 

Having  described  the  various  loads  that  may 
come  upon  a  bridge,  it  may  be  useful  to  show  the 
strain  produced  on  the  chains  of  the  Chelsea  Bridf^e 
under  the  several  circumstances. 

The  strain  on  tlie  chains  from  their  weight  alone 
is  1  1-lOth  ton.  The  strain  from  the  weight  of  tlie 
platform  and  road  alone  is  3'32  tons,  giving  a  total 
strain  produced  by  the  structure  alone  of  4'42  tons, 
or  9  08  tons  below  the  proof  strain. 

The  strain  on  the  chains  from  the  weight  of  the 
structure  and  a  load  of  70  lb.  (being  the  weight  per 
square  foot  of  a  dense  crowd)  is  7'60  tons — or  5  9, 
nearly  6  tons,  below  the  proof  strain ;  so  that  the 
chains  will  carry,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
structure,  nearly  tliree  times  the  greatest  crowd 
that  can  come  upon  the  bridge,  before  the  proof 
strain  is  arrived  at.  Taking  the  breaking  strain  of 
the  chains  at  28  tons,  we  should  require  seven  and 
a-half  times  the  greatest  possible  load  to  be  brought 
on  the  bridge  to  produce  that  strain. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  on  the 
Chelsea  Bridge,  it  may  be  interesting,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  high  quality  of  the 
iron,  to  compare  the  strain  on  the  chains  with  other 
suspension  bridges;  and  for  this  purpose  1  may 
refer  to  the  Haniniersinitli  and  Pesth  Bridges  as 
fine  examples  of  bridge  engineering;  both  being 
built  by  the  same  engineer,  Mr.  Tierney  Clarke,  at 
distant  intervals;  the  Hammersmith  Bridge  having 
been  open  thirty-six  years,  and  the  Pesth  fourteen 
years. 

Tlie  Hanimersraitli  Bridge  is  710  feet  8  inches 
between  abutments,  the  span  of  the  main  opening 
is  442  feet  6  inches,  the  deflection  is  20  feet 
6  inches,  the  useful  wiilth  of  platform  is  30  feet, 
the  sectional  area  of  the  chains  is  180  square  inches, 
the  weight  of  a  square  foot  of  road  63  lb.,  and  the 
strain  per  sectional  inch  upon  the  chains  from  a  load 
of  70  lb.  is  8'86  tons;  the  chains  were  jiroved  up 
to  9  tons,  leaving  a  margin  of  14  tons  between  the 
proof  strain  and  the  strain  from  tlie  greatest  load. 

The  Pesth  Bridge  is  1,202  feet  between  abut- 
ments, the  central  spun  is  U66  feet ;  the  liefleclion 
of  the  chains  is  47  tVet  G  inches,  or  l-14tli  of  the 
span  ;  the  available  width  of  roadway  is  36  feet 
3  inches  ;  the  weight  of  a  square  foot  of  susjiended 
roadway  is  74  lb.,  and  the  chains  have  a  sectional 
area  of  510  square  inches. 

The  strain  produced  on  the  chains  with  a  load  of 
70  lb.  per  square  foot  is  7'72  tons,  or  1-28  tons 
below  the  proof  strain,  all  the  bars  having  been 
proved  up  to  9  tons. 

The  margin  or  allowance  between  the  strain  from 
the  greatest  load  and  the  proof  strain  is  therefore 
as  follows : — 

Hammersmith  Bridge   -U  tons. 

Pesth  Bridge  1-2S  tons. 

Chelsea  Bridge   5-9  tons. 


On  Whit  Monday  last  the  foundation  s^one  of  a 
new  church  at  Killeavy  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  a 
I  large  course  of  people. 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[June  15,  1863. 


LAYING  THE  FOUNDATION  STONE  OF 
THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PALACE. 

Friday  last,  the  12th  inst., being  the  day  appointed 
for  this  event,  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  compris- 
ing our  citizens  of  all  classes  even  to  the  humble 
tradesman,  assembled  within  the  grounds  of  the 
proposed  Winter  Garden,  which  were  suitably  pro- 
vided with  marquees,  gaily  decorated  sheds,  &c. 
At  a  little  after  3  o'clock  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ac- 
companied by  some  members  of  his  Excellency's 
staff,  arrived,  and  was  received  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  as  chairman,  Mr.  Guinness  deputy  chair- 
man, Messrs.  Uar^an  (deputy  vice-chairman), 
Vance,  J.  P.,  Gresham,  Campbell,  Moylan,  Sir  J. 
Power,  Sir  J.  Bradstreet,  &e.,  who  acooiupanied 
his  Excellency  to  a  handsomely  furnished  tent 
specially  prepared  for  his  reception.  Tlie  architect, 
Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  was  called  upon  to  lay  the  plans 
of  the  proposed  building  before  his  Excellency,  and 
to  explain  the  principal  features  thereof,  of  which 
the  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  corr^ut  descrip- 
tion ;  — 

It  will  be  composed  of  two  divisions,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  of  stone,  with  a  structure  of  glass  and 
iron  encircling  it  on  one  side  and  partly  on  another, 
and  opening  into  it.  The  latter  of  these  comprises 
the  exhibition  building  and  winter  garden  ;  the 
former  or  main  building  is  to  contain  the  grand 
concert  halls,  the  lecture-room,  reading-room,  &c., 
and  the  offices  of  the  company.  The  front  of  the 
main  building  will  look  towards  Earlsfort-terrace, 
and  at  the  rere  will  appear  the  principal  elevation 
of  the  structure  to  be  devoted  to  a  winter  garden. 
The  trout  of  the  main  building  will  have  a  pedestal, 
with  Corinthian  columns,  supported  by  Doric 
pillars  ;  along  the  front  below  will  extend  au  elegant 
colonnade,  with  windows  in  the  Byzaniineand  Italian 
styles.  The  grand  enlraUL'e  is  undeme  itli,  and  ov€?r 
same  will  be  the  company's  bourd-rooni.  The  en- 
trance admits  the  visitors  to  a  central  hall,  40  li-et 
in  width  and  18  feet  in  height,  leading  across  the 
entire  main  building,  opening  into  the  Winter 
Garden.  Over  it,  on  the  second  floor,  is  a  hall  of 
corresponding  dimensions.  A  grand  staircase  leads 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  central  hall.  These 
halls,  which  are  to  be  decorated  with  Corinthian 
columns,  divide  the  main  building  into  two  parts. 
That  to  the  left  will  contain  the  principal  concert- 
room,  a  splendid  chamber  intended  to  accommodate 
3,000  persons,  the  length  of  which  will  be  13U 
feet,  the  hre.  dth  65,  and  the  height  that  of  the 
building  itself.  Its  walls  will  be  decorated  with 
Corinthian  columns  and  ornamental  entablatures, 
and  will  be  surmounted  by  an  elegant  covered 
ceiling.  At  one  extremity  will  be  the  orchestra, 
capable  of  accommodating  eOO  performers.  A 
spacious  gallery  will  occupy  the  other  sides.  This 
gallery  is  to  be  approached  on  one  side  from  the 
upper  central  li;ill.  To  the  left  of  the  grand  concert- 
hall,  on  the  ground  floor,  «ill  be  retiring-rooms  for 
the  performers  and  cloak-rooms,  over  which  will 
be  a  large  diidng-room,  107  feet  long  by  30  feet 
broad.  An  excellent  plan  of  dividini;  this  chamber 
into  tvro  parts  has  been  devised,  so  that  either  the 
entire  chamber  or  two  smaller  ruoms  can  be  used  at 
pleasure.  In  the  front  of  the  building  will  extend, 
below  and  above,  two  corridors  intersecting  the 
main  hall,  both  being  14  feet  wide,  while  the 
lower  one  will  be  18  feet,  and  the  upper  one  23  feet 
in  height.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  building 
will  be  the  second  concert-room,  90  feet  long  by  50 
broad,  to  accommodate  1,300  persons.  This  will 
have  a  gallery  round  tiiree  sides,  the  same  as  the 
other,  and  be  approached  from  the  U|)per  main  hall, 
and  corridors  connected  with  it,  stretching  to  the 
ri"ht.  To  the  right,  on  tlie  ground  floor,  will  be 
a  general  practice  room  for  musical  performers,  65 
feet  by  38,  and  over  it  a  lecture-room  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  second  concert-room  will  also  have 
separate  retiring-rooms  and  cloak-rooms.  Hoth 
concert  halls  are  to  be  pierced  by  numerous  door- 
opening  into  the  spacious  corridors.  Above  the 
retiring-rooms  belonging  to  the  smaller  concert- 
room  will  be  situated  the  picture  gallery, 95  (eel  by 
22,  and  to  be  lighted  from  the  roof.  The  galleries 
will  be  approached  within  the  building  by  suitable 
staircases.  The  exhibition  building  will  have  a 
separate  grand  entrance  from  Earlsfort-terrace,  and 
the  visitor,  on  arriving  at  the  end  o  the  exiiibitiun 
building,  remote  from  the  entrance,  will,  on  turning 
to  his  left,  walk  directly  into  the  Winter  Garden. 
This  IS  to  be  the  larger  of  the  glass  edifices,  being 
iotended  to  be  471  feet  long  by  84  in  breadth, 
height  60  feet,  and  to  accommodate  10,000  persons. 
It  will  bave  a  wooden  floor,  partially  open  at  proper 
places  for  the  plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  for 
fountains,  and  will  also  be  ornamented  by  statues, 
aviaries,  and  aquariums.  It  will  be  fitted  with 
galleries  16  feet  wide,  approached  by  staircases,  and 
also  fio  n  the  corridors  and  the  central  hall  of  the 
main  building.  One  side  of  the  Winter  Garden  will 
face  the  Park  and  ornamented  grounds,  and  will 
have  a  large  and  handsome  circular  transept,  with 


galleries  projecting  upon  a  terrace  without.  Nu- 
merous doors  from  the  transept  and  in  the  wall  of 
the  structure  will  open  upon  the  terrace,  which  will 
look  down  from  an  elevation  upon  the  rest  of  the 
ornamented  grounds.  The  Exhibition  Palace  will 
c  St  about  £50,000.  Immediately  in  connection 
with  the  Palace  Building  will  be  "the  Winter 
Garden,"  or  conservatory  portion  thereof,  on  the 
west,  presenting  a  handsome  glass  extended  frontage 
to  the  Gardens  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  in 
lencth,  and  of  proportionate  width  and  elevation. 
In  front  of  this  imposing  fa(;ade  are  the  principal 
architectural  terracings  and  geometric  Grass  Garden, 
with  its  circular  basins,  statuary,  vases,  and  panel- 
lings. Then,  as  a  terminus  to  the  central  broad 
walk  or  terraced  promenade,  a  capacious  basin  is 
being  made  some  80  feet  across  to  be  constructed  in 
rustic  or  rockwork  fashion,  so  that,  from  a  second 
basin  of  minor  dimensio  iS,  elevated  about  14  feet  to 
16  feet,  an  overfall  cascade  of  water  will  be  pro- 
jected, and  so  constructed,  that  it  may  at  pleasure, 
with  facility,  he  illuminated,  possibly  in  various 
colours.  The  broad  margin  of  this  rocky  fountain 
will  be  tastefully  studded  over  with  a  rich  ?arnitnre 
of  some  of  the  more  beautiful  and  spreading  Alpine 
plants,  &c.  The  levels  of  the  several  fountains, 
basins,  &c.,  will  be  so  adjusted  that  a  ready  circu- 
lation of  the  periodic  supplies  of  water  may  be  made 
continuous,  falling  from  one  to  the  other,  and  again 
sciit  by  steam  power  or  otherwise  up  to  the  more 
elevat' d  large  rocky  fountain  alluded  to.  The 
present  design,  when  completed,  the  designer  hopes 
will  present  a  fair  example  of  the  principle  he  has 
been  more  or  less  studying  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional practice  to  introduce  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening— namely,  the  easy  blending  of  the  bold 
geometric  architectural  foreground  with  the  mazy 
softness  of  our  so-called  English  curved  lines,  with 
their  moundiugs,  plantings,  root  and  rockwork,  &c. 

A  procession  was  formed,  and  his  Excellency, 
conducted  by  th  Duke  of  Leinstei',  Mr.  B.  Lee 
Guinness,  .Mr.  W.  Dargan,  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  proceeded  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone.  When  he  reached  the  point  where  the  stone 
was  to  be  laid,  Mr.  Parkinson  came  forward  and 
read  the  following  address: — 

May  it  pleasb  Your  Excellency. — We, 
the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the  Dublin  Exhi- 
bition Palace  and  Winter  Garden  Company,  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  tender  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  readiness  with  which  your  Ex- 
cellency responded  to  our  wishes  in  consenting  to 
lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  proposed  buildings. 
We  would  very  briefly  on  this  occasion  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  Excellency  to  the  objects  expected 
t  >  b'^  at  tained  by  the  promoters  of  this  undertaking. 
Notwithstanding  the  largely  increased  population 
of  Dublin  within  the  last  four  years,  and  its  rank 
as  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  it  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  observation  and  surprise  that  it  contained 
no  inslitutioii  where  the  citizens  might  meet  for  the 
purposes  of  rational  amusement  blended  with  in- 
struction— no  e[ardens  or  place  of  assembly  of  a 
character  similar  to  those  existing  in  many  of  the 
continental  cities.  To  supply  this  want  the  build- 
ings which  your  Excellency  has  this  day  commenced 
are  intended.  They  will  comprise  a  winter  garden, 
where  horticultural  exhibitions  and  promenades  may 
be  held  ;  a  concert  hall,  suitable  for  the  production 
cf  the  works  of  the  great  masters  with  an  effect 
not  hitherto  attainable  in  this  city  ;  a  smaller  con- 
cert ha  1,  adapted  for  the  musical  societies  of 
Dublin  ;  a  gallery,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
pictures;  a  department  for  the  display  of  manufac- 
tures and  useful  arts  ;  a  polytechnic  museum  and 
the  itre  for  lectures  on  popular  subjects,  the  whole 
to  be  placed  in  ornamental  pleasure  grounds,  in 
which  the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener  will  be 
displayed.  Some  delay  was  experienced  in  pro- 
curing a  suitable  plan  to  embrace  the  various 
objects  mentioned,  but  the  directors  have  much 
confidence  that  the  buildings  when  completed  will 
be  found  as  ailvantageous  and  appropriate  as  the 
capital  at  their  command  warranted  them  under- 
taking. The  company  has  been  founded  on  sound 
commercial  principles.  The  capital  was  subscribed 
in  a  short  space  of  time  by  upwards  of  600  share- 
holders, including,  among  persons  of  every  rank, 
his  Grace  the  Duke  ot  Leinster,  who  has,  as  chair- 
man, given  the  company  the  benefit  of  his  valuable 
advice.  Tiirough  the  generous  co-operation  of  our 
vice-chairman,  Mr.  Guinness,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  land  occupied  by  the  company  has  been 
placed  at  its  disposal  on  mo.tt  advantageous  terms, 
and  we  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  will  prove 
by  its  ultimate  success  that  the  anticipations  of  its 
founders  have  not  been  formed  in  vain.  In  con- 
clusion, it  is  a  sulyect  of  much  congratulation  tons 
that  the  building  will  be  commenced  by  a  nobleman 
whojhas  always  given  a  helping  hand  to  institutions 
calculated  to  advance  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  has,  in  this  instance,  given 


a  marked  proof  of  interest  in  our  enterprise  by  be- 
coming a  shareholder  in  the  company. 

His  Excellency  said — I  can  assure  you  that  I 
have  come  to  the  discharge  of  my  allotted  part  in 
the  ceremony  of  this  day  with  special  pleasure.  I 
feel  this  in  two  capacities.  In  my  first,  as  one  of 
your  brother  shareholders,  I  cannot  fail  to  witness 
with  interest  and  hope  the  inauguration,  under  such 
auspicious  circumstances,  of  an  undertaking  which, 
I  trust,  in  addition  to  other  advantages  to  which, 
in  a  moment,  I  will  allude,  will  prove  highly  re- 
munerative. Next,  as  the  chief  governor  for  the 
time  being  of  this  country,  I  cordially  sympathise 
with  the  higher  and  more  disinterested  motives 
which  have  presided  over  the  whole  progress  of  the 
design.  I  rejoice  sincerely  that  among  the  multi- 
plied instances  of  the  increasing  enterprise  and  im- 
proving taste  of  this  community  among  the  number 
of  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  municipal,  and  com- 
mercial structures  which  rise  on  every  side  of  us, 
one  spot  should  be  set  apart  for  bringing  rational 
and  refined  entertainment  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes,  and  adding  to  the  public  stock  of  blameless 
amusement.  It  will,  indeed,  be  the  best,  though 
we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  the  only,  reward  of  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  this  enterprise  when  they 
shall  be  enabled  to  see  large  numbers  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, with  their  wives  and  families,  issuing 
perhaps  from  humble  homes,  and  closing  the  labors 
of  the  counter  and  the  factory,  in  the  unrebuked 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  treasures 
of  art.  The  list  which  your  address  presents  of  the 
varied  attractions  which  are  to  be  gathered  on  this 
favoured  spot,  pourtrays  an  enchanted  scene,  where 
Flora  is  to  girdle  the  shrine  of  every  Grace  and 
every  Muse.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  have  no 
need  to  resort  to  fable  or  to  fancy,  when  we  find 
our  undertaking  fostered  and  supported  by  the 
genial  patronage  of  Leinster — the  untiring  benevo- 
lence of  Guinness — the  practical  energy  of  Dargan. 
May  the  blessing  from  on  High  allow,  prosper,  and 
hallow  our  work.  His  Excellency  concluded 
amidst  loud  and  general  applause. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Beard  wood, 
the  contractor,  handed  his  Excellency  a  magnificent 
trowel  of  Irish  manufacture,  made  and  designed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Brunker,of  111,  Grafton-street.  The 
handle  is  of  Irish  bog  oak,  carved  with  shamrocks, 
harp,  crown,  &c.,  and  enriched  with  wreaths  of 
silver,  shamrocks,  Irish  diamonds,  &c.    The  blade 
is  silver,  beautifully  ornamented  with  designs  em- 
blematic of  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  a  view  of 
the  intended  palace  and  grounds  ;  the  whole  filled 
in  with  shamrocks  and  other  national  emblems.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 
Presented  to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G., 
Lord  Lieutenant  General 
and  General  Governor  of  Ireland, 
On  the  occasion  of  his  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 

Company's  Concert  and  Exhibition  Buildings, 
June,  1863. 
His  Gr;ice  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Cliairman. 

Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman. 
Wm.  Dargan,  Esq.,  D.V.,  Chairman. 
H.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Secretaiy. 
Fred.  Darley,  Esq.,  Advising  Arcliitect. 

Alfred  A.  Jones,  Architect. 
Messrs.  Beardwood  and  Son,  Contractors. 
A  glass  jar,  hermetically  sealed,  and  containing  the 
Dublin  morning  papers  of  yesterday's  date,  several 
coins  of  the  r.'alm,  and  a  parchment  scroll,  on  which 
was  inscribed  a  statement  of  the  origin  and  objects 
of  the  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden,  the 
names  of  the  chairman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  the  names  of  the  architect  and 
builder,  and  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Earl  of  Carlisle  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1863.  The  glass  jar  having  been  deposited  in  a 
cavity  prepared  for  its  reception,  his  Excellency 
used  the  trowel  most  dexterously  in  spreading 
mortar  on  the  surface  on  which  the  suspended  stone 
was  to  be  lowered.  At  the  proper  time  the  first 
stone  was  gradually  let  down  to  its  destined  position, 
and  his  Excellency  having  been  handed  a  square 
and  plumb  line  of  elegant  workmanship,  ascertained 
that  the  stone  had  been  properly  adjusted.  He 
was  then  handed  a  mallet,  made  of  beautifully 
polished  wood,  wiih  wliich  he  struck  the  stone 
three  times,  and  said,  "  1  declare  the  first  stone  of 
the  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  is  well 
and  truly  laid."  This  announcement  was  received 
with  loud  and  long  continued  cheering. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  having  thanked  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  part  of  the  committee  for  the 
honour  he  had  done  them,  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 

Wb  nnderstand  that  an  important  case  of  dilapida- 
tions is  marked  for  trial  before  a  special  jury  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  on  Wednesday  next.  Several 
eminent  architects  are  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  as 
the  question  of  professional  responsibility  is  in- 
volved, much  interest  is  attached  to  the  intended 
proceedings.  The  premises  forming  the  subject  of 
the  action  are  situated  in  Middle  Abbey-street. 
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CORBET'S  PATENT  RAIL  AND  CHAIR. 
We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Byrne  and  Lam- 
bert, solicitors  and  patent  agents,  witli  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  an  invention  just  patented  for  Mr.  Charles 
Corbet,  of  69  Upper  Gardiner-street,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  bridge  rails  and  the  manner  of  joining  same. 
The  bridge  rail,  which  has  many  advantage?,  has 
been  going  out  very  much  of  late,  we  confidently 
believe  for  want  of  a  good  and  economical  joint ;  if 
our  views  be  correct  on  tliissuhject,  no  want  tiia  t 
has  been  felt  in  the  engineering  world  for  many  \  ears 
has  been  more  ably  filled  than  this  by  Mr. 
Corbet's  invention  (a  full  sized  model  of  which  we 
have  now  before  us),  and  in  such  a  plain  simple 
manner  that  success  is  visible  even  to  an  inex- 
perienced eye. 

Many  disadvantages  attend  lines  of  rails  laid  with 
a  faulty  joint.  1st.  A  very  unpleasant  road  for 
passengers  to  travel  over ;  most  of  our  readers  will 
lome  time  or  other  have  experienced  in  a  railway 
carriage  a  jerking  uneven  motion,  which  was  canned 
principally  l>y  a  defective  joining  of  the  rail  ends 
together,  and  as  about  every  second  , revolution  of 


the  carriage  wheels  pass  over  a  joint,  on  a  very  bad 
line,  this  uneven  motion  becomes  incessant.  2nd. 
The  injury  to  that  expensive  item  as  shewn  in  half- 
yearly  railway  reports — the  rolling  stock — volumes 
could  be  written  on  this  subject  alone,  but  as  our 
time  and  space  is  limited  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  remarks.  When  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  machinery  of  a  locomotive  is  considered,  the 
quantity  of  bolts  and  rivets  used  in  fastening  this 
costly  work  together,  the  immense  weight  when 
loaded  to  start  with  a  train  (now  usually  about  30 
tons),  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheels  per 
minute  which  bear  this  weight,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  unevenness  in  the  lines  must 
shake  the  whole  engine  more  or  less  according  to 
the  velocity  at  which  she  is  travelling  and  the  jerks 
received  j  the  samereasoning  will  apply  to  carriages, 
in  a  less  degree,  and  to  every  other  description  of 
rolling  stock  ;  consequently  a  bad  permanent  way 
must  very  much  increase  the  item  of  repairs  to 
rolling  stock.  There  is,  however,  another  destruc- 
tive agent  at  work  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  ;  on  a  principle  well  known  and  proved 
by  experiment,  if  you  hang  a  piece  of  iron  by  a 


string,  and  get  it  hammered  while  suspended, 
you  will  destroy  the  atomic  cohesion  of  the  metal, 
and  render  it  quite  brittle.  The  wheels  of  an  engine 
can  only  touch  the  rail  on  a  very  small  point  at  any 
time,  and,  consequently,  when  jerked  over  defective 
joints  at  full  speed  will  come,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
under  the  same  principle ;  this  may  add  to  the 
frequent  breaking  of  tyres  and  axles,  which  is  often 
followed  by  serious  consequences — too  often  by  loss 
of  life,  coroners' inquests,  actions  against  the  com- 
pany, end,  in  all  such  cases,  the  revenue  of  the 
shareholders  must  pay  the  attorney's  modest  bill 
on  both  sides  and  the  damages.  3rd.  The  rails 
themselves  (no  trifle  in  railway  expenditure,  as 
they  cost  about  £1,500  per  mile  of  double  line) 
are  worn  out  before  their  time,  and  must  be  re- 
placed out  of  the  revenue  of  the  shareholders. 

By  the  use  of  Corbet's  patent  no  motion  can 
possibly  take  place  at  the  joint,  while  perfect  freedom 
of  contraction  and  expansion  is  permitted  longi- 
tudinally, so  that  a  line  of  rails,  no  matter  how  long, 
can  be  made  the  same  as  if  one  continued  unbroken 
rail ;  in  fact  by  the  use  of  this  permanent  way  we 
believe  the  ends  of  the  rails  where  joined  will  be 
more  solid  and  secure  than  any  other  part,  while 
the  first  cost  will  be  less  than  that  of  any  other 
rail  now  in  use. 

Mr.  Miller,  the  respected  engineer  of  that  great 
system^  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  which  all  Irishmen  should  be  proud  of, 
and  whose  opinion  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  many 
others,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  in  this  country,  has 
already  recommended  a  trial  of  this  permanent  way 
to  his  directors,  who,  with  their  usual  fairne. J, 
having  fully  investigated  its  merits,  ordered  it  to 
be  laid  down  on  their  main  line,  that  its  advantages 
may  be  tested  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  wish  the  inventor 
the  success  he  so  justly  merits  ;  and  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  hear,  in  the  course  of  time,  that 
the  dividend  of  the  shareholders  was  increased 
on  any  line  of  railway  where  Corbet's  permanent 
way  is  adopted. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  rail  with  combined  chair 
and  internal  fish  in  its  place,  which  being  of  a  dove- 
tailed shape,  prevents  all  motion  at  the  joint;  the 
raised  ribs  on  the  chair,  as  seen  more  plainly  in 
fig.  4,  prevents  the  flanges  from  spreading.  This 
rail  having  its  sides  curved  inwards,  will  carry  the 
force  of  any  pressure  on  top  inwards,  which  will 
tend  to  make  the  joint  more  solid  and  secure  by 
wear. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  section  of  the  rail  by  itself. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  plan  of  rail  and  chair.  The 
bolts  pass  through  the  washers,  chair,  and  sleeper, 
and  would  be  sufticient  in  themselves,  if  kept 
screwed  home,  to  prevent  any  motion  of  the  rail 
ends. 

Figs.  4  and  5  represent  the  chair  in  section  and 
plan. 

Fig.  6  is  a  detached  plan  of  rail,  which  is  slipped 
on  to  the  chair,  and  shows  the  notches  left  to  allow 
the  bolt  heads  a  better  grip  of  the  flange. 

When  this  chair  is  used  as  a  hanging  joint  be- 
tween sleepers  it  will  be  made  longer,  and  special 
bolts  will  be  employed  to  fasten  the  flange  of  rail 
to  the  chair. 


BATHING  SHEDS. 

The  enervating  heat  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
exposed  during  the  continuance  of  the  summer 
season  generally  induces,  when  practicable,  a  re- 
course to  the  counteracting  and  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  open  sea  bathing  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  or  town  haviui^  such  a  luxury  within  reach 
must  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  pre-eminent  ad- 
vantage over  those  otherwise  circumstanced.  Per- 
haps in  the  kingdom  there  is  no  seaport  town 
more  favourably  situated  by  nature  in  this  regard 
than  our  "  fair  citie"  of  Dublin,  flanked  as  she  is 
on  her  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  shores  com- 
pletely by  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  of  quality,  in 
some  localities,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
fashionably  frequented  watering-places — of  a  Mar- 
gate, a  Ramsgate,  a  Kilkee,  &c.;  yet  the  accommo- 
dation provided  for  her  inhabitants  who  might 
desire  a  bath  under  "  the  open  canopy  of  heaven" 
is  most  shamefully  deficient.  Along  the  coasts  of 
even  the  pettiest  and  the  poorest  fishing  villages 
of  both  North  and  South  Wales  may  be  seen 
comely,  spacious,  and  freshly  painted  "  bathing 
boxes,"  so  constructed  on  wheels  as  to  admit  of 
bathers  being  rolled  out  into  deep  water,  and 
taking  "  a  header"  without  the  necessity  of  wetting 
their  feet  previously — an  advantage  of  "  the  batli," 
we  believe,  universally  admitted  by  the  faculty — 
but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  great  crowded 
metropolis  there  is  not  only  no  such  accommoda- 
tion, but  our  bathing  boxes  are  an  outrage  on 
"common  decency." 

Within  two  English  miles — walking  distance — 
of  the  heart  of  the  city,  both  in  the  northern  and 
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southern  suburbs,  extends  a  coast  on  wliich  the 
sea  bi-daily  ebbs  and  flows,  not  so  pure,  ad- 
roittedly,  as  further  onwards,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
contribute  refreshment  by  ablution,  and  to  brace  up 
the  wearied  persons  of  those  who  work  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  can  neither  afford  time  nor  money 
to  expend  in  railway  or  other  travelling  in  search 
of  better  water.  True,  that  at  both  of  the  places 
referred  to,  viz.,  Clontarf  and  Sandymount  respec- 
tively, there  are  provided  by  private  speculators 
suitable  "  baths,"  to  which  access  may  be  had  for  a 
comparatively  small  charge  (we  believe  4il.),  and 
which  are  by  suction  pumps  supplied  with  sea- 
water  from  the  adjoining  shores,  and  for  the  more 
independent  classes  of  the  community  these  may 
be  suitable  in  every  respect.  But  the  tradesman, 
on  his  30s.  per  week  or  less,  who  may  have  a  wife 
and  from  one  to  six  or  more  young  children,  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  their  bathing,  even  tri-weekly 
during  the  season,  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  head,  and 
his  family  are  therefore  compelled  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  a  bathing  box  close  by,  wherein  they  are 
huddleil  with  the  scum  of  society,  and  supplied 
with  ragged  garments  called  "  bathing  dresses" — 
save  the  mark !  at  one  penny  per  head.  Worse 
again  is  it  for  males  both  near  and  far.  At  the 
well-known  slip  near  the  North  Wall,  popularly 
termed  the  "smoothing-iron,"  and  within  the  city 
boundary,  some  hundreds  of  the  "  great  unwashed" 
of  the  rising  generation  chiefly,  denude  themselves 
daily  without  shelter  of  any  kind  ;  and  little  better 
is  the  accommodation  afforded  at  the  island  oppo- 
site, to  which  a  sort  of  modern  Charon  transports 
the  multitude  at  the  moderate  charge  of  one  penny 
per  head.  Let  us  look  now  to  the  North  Bull,  that 
semi-natural,  semi-artificial  breakwater  at  the 
Channel's  mouth,  which  by  its  position  affords  fine 
facility  for  sea-bathing,  and  which,  though  some- 
what extensively  availed  of,  is  admittedly  a  refu- 
gium  peccatorem  under  difficulties,  and  is  destitute 
of  any  accommodation  whatever.  Surely  a  compa- 
ratively trifling  outlay  would  in  each  case  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  erection  of  suitable 
"  bathing  sheds,"  either  of  timber  or  of  iron  (as 
manufactured  by  such  houses  as  Macfarlane  and 
Co.  or  George  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow),  along 
the  Clontarf  and  Sandymount  strands  respectively 
would  be  a  vast  improvement  on  the  present  dilapi- 
dated "  boxes  ;"  and  similar  structures  at  the 
smoothing-iron  and  "  the  island"  respectively  would 
be  hailed  as  a  de-ideratum.  A  walled-in  space  for 
bathers  at  the  North  Bull,  enclosing  a  shed  with 
five  or  six  stalls,  would,  we  apprehend,  produce  a 
remunerative  return  for  the  amount  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  we  must  again  and  again  urge  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  landlord  the  necessity  therefor 
until  effected. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  ordinary  monthly  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  the  18th  instant.  The  subjects 
for  consideration  will  be — 

I.  The  admission  of  builders  as  associates. 

II.  The  desirability  of  sending  a  delegate  to  re- 
represent  the  Institute  at  the  intended 
meeting,  next  month,  in  London,  of  the 
Architectural  Alliance. 
III.  Revision  of  the  existing  arrangement  of 
classes  of  membership. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  first  proposi- 
tion will  be  strenuously,  if  not  unanimously  opposed  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  very  man3' 
builders  of  eminence  have  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation thereof,  and  even,  if  it  were  adopted,  they 
would  not  be  disposed  to  join  an  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects The  feeling  seems  to  be  so  strong  on  both 
sides  respecting  this  matter  that  it  appears  to  be 
quite  idle  to  press  it. 

As  for  the  Institute  sending  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent it  at  the  Alliance  meeting,  we  believe  tliat  it 
ought  not  to  be  singular ;  and  that  if  it  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  associations  of  London,  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Newcastle,  and  Bristol,  to  send  their  delegates,  so 
ought  the  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  be 
represented  thereat.  We  are  not  aware  what  spe- 
cial questions  are  to  be  brought  forward  at  the 
next  Alliance  meeting,  but,  doubtless,  when  the  de- 
legates of  each  society  assemble,  various  subjects 
of  a  general  character  and  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession throughout  the  kingdom,  will  be  presented 
for  discussion.  The  meeting  held  last  July,  at 
which  the  conductor  of  this  journal  attended  unof- 
ficially, was  merely  preliminary  for  statement  of 
objects,  adjustment  of  rules,  &c.,  ifec^  but  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  at  the  next  some  practical  re- 
sults of  the  Alliance  mission  will  be  made  apparent. 

The  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  present  consti- 
tution  of  the  Institute  was  clearly  illustrated  at  the 
last  election,  when  a  gentleman  stated  to  be  pot 
eligible  for  fellowship  (though  we  maintain  that  he 


is  so  quite  as  much  as  others  elected  to  that  rank), 
was  proposed  as  a  student. 

How  ludicrous  for  a  gentleman  (the  other  side  of 
thirty)  who  holds  a  responsible  government  situa- 
tion in  an  architect's  office,  and  who  completed  his 
apprenticeship  some  twelve  years  since  with  an  ar- 
chitect of  eminence  in  thij  city,  to  be  introduced  as 
a  student  of  the  Institute! 

The  members  of  the  Institute  would  have  been 
saved  the  trouble  of  discussing  the  result  of  this 
very  palpable  error  now,  had  proper  consideration 
been  given  to  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Lyons,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  23rd  April 
last,  for  the  amendment  of  the  very  rule  relating  to 
the  classes  of  membership,  and  which  was  as 
follows,  viz. — 

"That  the  constitution  of  the  Institute  be  fel- 
lows, members,  associates,  students,  and  honorary 
member-i,  instead  of  fellows,  students,  associates, 
and  honorary  members." 

In  proposing  the  above,  Mr.  Lyons  explained 
that  many  young  architects,  applicants  for  admis- 
sion, might  not  be  of  sufficient  professional  standing 
to  render  them  eligible  for  fellowship,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  deserve  something  better 
than  associateship,  which  hitter  class  included  gen- 
tlemen not  necessarily  architects  at  all. 


THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 
As  the  success  or  failure  of  every  undertaking  of  a 
collective  character  mainly  depends  upon  the  abili- 
ties and  the  exertions  of  those  immediately  en- 
trusted with  its  management,  and  as  it  is  only  right 
that,  if  exertion  be  used,  it  should  be  appreciated 
and  acknowledged,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  it 
be  not,  the  delinquents  shoul  I  be  called  to  account, 
we  may  here  state  that,  in  connexion  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  newly  organized  Institute,  it  is 
the  intention  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons  to  move,  at  next 
general  meeting,  on  Thursday  next,  for  a  return  of 
the  attendances  of  council  members  to  be  presented 
annually  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  each  session, 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  may 
have  a  fair  account  of  their  respective  stewardships, 
and  see  whether  or  not  they  may  be  justified  in  re- 
delegating  the  trust  of  council  membership  to  same 
parties  during  the  ensuing  session.  Mr.  Lyons  will 
also  move  that  the  absence  of  council  members, 
without  satisfactory  explanation,  from  three  con- 
secutive council  meeti  igs  shall  disqualify  them  from 
re-election  at  next  ballot. 


THE  ARCHIEPISCOPAL  PAL.\CE, 
ARMAGH. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  value  the  dilapidations  at  the  Palace,  Armagh, 
was  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst.  The  Com- 
missioners are  the  Dean  and  Archdeacon  of  Arma^'h, 
Frederick  Darley,  W.  J.  Barre,  and  W.  H.  Lynn, 
Esqrs.,  architects,  assisted  by  .Messrs.  Sharp  and 
Cherry,  as  examiners.  The  buildinijs  are  of  great 
extent,  and  as  they  were  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  late  Primate,  we  understand  there  is  a  heavy 
charge  against  the  living. 

The  investigation  of  the  commissioners  will  be  of 
a  protracted  character,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
whole  period  of  the  primacy,  over  forty  years. 


THE  NEW  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AT- 
DONNVBROOK. 

The  ceremonial  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  church  at  Doiinybrook  was  performed  on 
the  12th  inst.  by  the  R  C.  ArchbishDp  of  Dublin, 
in  presence  of  a  large  assemblage.  The  site  which 
has  been  obtained  lor  the  building  is  most  advan- 
tageous, being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  roads 
which  lead  from  every  quarter  oC  the  populous  dis- 
trict, for  whose  benefit  the  cimrcli  is  intended.  It 
is  at  the  corner  of  the  Stillorgan-road,  just  after 
crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Dodder,  outside  the 
village  of  Donnybrook.  The  front  of  the  church 
will  be  on  the  raainroad  ;  one  side  will  be  along  the 
road,  in  the  centre  of  wliich  stands  the  Morrison 
Monument,  and  at  tlie  rere  is  the  road  to  Seaview- 
terrace.  At  this  side  a  fine  road  is  about  to  be 
made  across  to  the  Booterstovvn-road,  across  the 
Bishop's  Fields,  which  now  form  portion  of  the 
Pembroke  property.  The  church  will  be  of  a 
highly  ornamental  character,  designed  by  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin,  Stephen's-green. 
The  style  selected  is  the  early  French  of  the  l3tU 
century.  The  building  comprises  nave,  aisles,  chan- 
cel, side  chapels,  sacristies,  and  porches.  The  in- 
ternal dimensions  are  148  feet  in  length,  by  58  in 
width.    The  tower  and  spire  will  rise  to  the  height 


of  150  feet,  and  will  form  the  central  object  of  the 
building  as  seen  from  Donnybrook.  The  stone 
selected  for  the  exterior  masonry  is  granite;  how- 
ever, Whiteliouse  sandstone  will  be  used  for  the 
tracery  of  windows  and  other  ornamenral  portions 
of  this  work.  The  columns  supporting  the  nave 
arches  are  proposed  to  be  of  Cork  red  marble,  po- 
lished on  white  marble  bases. 


GALWAY  HARBOUR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Roberts,  C.E.,  according  to  instructions  from 
the  Galway  Harbour  Commissioners,  waited  oc  Lord 
Dunkellin  and  Mr.  Gregory,  in  London,  and  expressed 
to  them  the  anxiety  of  the  Board  to  ascertain  their 
views  as  to  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  take  steps 
at  present  to  carry  out  the  improvement  of  the  harbour, 
such  steps  involving  aid  from  the  government.  They 
replied  that  they  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
delay  now  ;  but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  in  a 
position  to  satisfy  the  government  that,  with  the  aid 
they  sought,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
works  in  their  integrity.  He  next  visited  Mr.  Vallance, 
the  solicitor  of  the  Atlantic  Company,  and  submitted 
to  him  a  statement  of  the  revenue  of  the  port.  Mr. 
Vallance  said  the  only  practical  way  of  carrying  out 
the  improvements  would  be  by  a  company,  that  com- 
pany to  have  a  subscribed  capital  of  one-half  the 
money  which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  im- 
provements. If  they  could  then  satisfy  the  government 
that  the  works  could  be  executed  for  that  sum,  he 
considered  they  would  have  a  strong  claim  for  the 
other  moiety.  Mr.  Vallance  did  not  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  raising  £GO,000  or  £70,000  on 
their  securities,  if  the  government  could  be  induced  to 
give  a  grant  of  a  similar  sum.  To  make  their  pro- 
tective security  marketable  they  should  make  a 
settlement  with  the  Atlantic  Company  as  to  the  sum 
they  would  give  annually  in  lieu  of  toll  during  the 
continuance  of  the  contract.  He  next  waited  upon 
Mr.  Wrigley,  a  contractor,  with  whom  he  bad  been  in 
communication  on  the  subject,  and  he  said  he  was 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  works  for  the  amount  of 
their  estimate.  On  his  brother's  return  from  Holyhead 
he  said  he  wouldsendhim  and  their  engineer  to  Galway 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  works,  and  he  would  put 
himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Vallance  as  tothu 
financial  matters.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
arrangements  definitely  made  before  the  close  of 
Parliament,  which  would  be  in  about  two  months. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  appoint  a  commitfee  to  take 
measures  with  Mr.  Vallance  to  launch  the  company. 


CHEMICO  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  ULSTER. 
A  COUNCIL  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Friday,   the  5th   inst.,  at  the  Laboratory,  Upper 
Arthur-street,  Belfast. 

Dr.  Hodges  said  that  he  had  been  favoured  with  a 
communication  from  Sir  Richard  GiifBth,  Hart.,  en- 
closing a  letter  from  M.  Livio,  French  Consul  at 
Dublin,  who  stated  that  his  Government  were  at  pre- 
sent instituting  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  influence 
on  health  of  various  branches  of  indu.stry,  among 
whicb  was  the  preparation  of  fla.x  and  hemp  by  retting 
in  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  efl'ects  which  the  pro- 
cess employed  exercised  on  tlie  public  health,  in  the 
chief  seats  of  these  operation  He  (Dr.  Hod;;es) 
was  not  aware  that  in  Ireland  any  injurious  effects 
upon  health  had  been  observed  in  the  districts  in 
which  flax  was  prepared  in  laige  quantities.  In 
France,  and  especially  in  Italy,  the  exhalations  from 
the  pools  in  which  hemp  was  subjected  to  fermenta- 
tion had  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of  disease ;  but  in 
this  climate,  even  in  marshy  districts,  ague  aud  other 
febrile  diseases  were  at  present  almo.st  unknown. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  ague  was  not  uncommon  in 
several  marsh  districts  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dickson  remarked  that  the  use  of  flax  water 
by  animals  as  drink  was  well  known  by  its  effects  in 
causing  staring  of  the  coat  in  hor.-te-s,  and  it  also  de- 
stroyed fish  in  the  rivers. 

Mr.  Andrews,  and  the  other  members  present  did 
not  consider  that  flax-steeping  was,  in  tliis  country, 
productive  of  disease. 

A  resolution  expressive  of  the  loss  which  the  Society 
had  experienced  in  the  death  of  Lord  Massareeue, 
was  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Society. 


Fine-Art  Gossip. — The  grateful  English  na- 
tion voted  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's  to  Wellington, 
hardly  so  long  ago  as  that  still  remaining  unfinished 
to  Nelson  in  I'rafalaar-square,  but  more  than  ten 
years  since,  and  long  enough  to  have  got  the  thing 
executed  three  times  over.  We  buried  the  Great 
Duke  November  18th,  1852.  They  performed  fune- 
ral services  for  him  at  Vienna  and  Madrid  a  month 
or  six  weeks  before.  Our  national  monument  was , 
after  a  competition,  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  Stevens,  a 
8c:ilptor,  or  architect,  unheard  of  before  or  since. 
Will  anybody  in  Parliament  ask  about  the  monu- 
ment ? — Athencewn. 
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SHILLING  ART  UNION  OF  DUBLIN. 

A  MEKTiNG  of  the  committee  was  held  in  the  board 
room  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  on  Tuesday,  the 
9th  inst.  J.  R.  Kirk,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  make  application  to 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  request 
that  they  would,  as  heretofore,  favour  the  committee 
with  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Theatre,  for  the  annual 
general  meeting  and  drawing  of  the  prizes  on  the 
24th  inst. 

The  secretary  stated  that  great  inconvenience  was 
experienced  last  year  from  many  of  the  agents  holding 
over  their  books,  almost  to  the  day  of  the  drawing, 
without  sending  in  their  returns.  It  was  essential 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  Art  Union,  that  all 
agents  should  send  in  their  returns  and  remittances 
immediately  after  the  16th  instant.  All  tickets  not 
returned  by  the  20  th  instant,  at  the  latest,  should  be 
considered  as  sold,  and  the  numbers  placed  in  the 
ballot-box,  holding  the  agents  responsible  for  the 
amount 


LANDED  PROPERTY  IMPROVEMENT. 

Amongst  the  recent  applicants  for  loans  from  the 
Hoard  of  Public  Works,  for  the  erection  of  farm-offices 
and  labourers'  dwellings,  respectively,  are  the  foUow- 
iwr,  viz:  — 

For  farm  offices — Andrew  M'Creight  and  Mary 
Anne  M'Creight,  £200,  Ednageeragh,  Lower  Dun- 
gmnon,  Co.  Tyrone. 

For  labourers'  dwellings — Thomas  Braddell,  £500, 
Coolmelagh,  Scarawalsh,  County  Wexford.  Viscount 
Powerscourt,  £480,  Kilmolin,  Annacreevy,  Rathdown, 
County  Wicklow. 


Cflmspcrtttrcixtc. 

[r<  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that,  although 
we  gioe  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same ;  and  that  we 
will  not  insert  or  notice  any  communication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confidentially.^ 

LIGHTING  STREET  LAMPS. 

Sir, —  I  have  just  read  in  your  valualile  and  in- 
teresting paper  of  the  1st  inst.,  that  the  authorities 
of  Perth,  N.  B.,  have  introduced  tlie  method,  long 
in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  of  lighting 
the  street  lamps  by  means  of  a  pole,  the  light  being 
on  the  top,  enclosed  in  a  tin  case,  without  a  top  or 
lid.  I  have  known  of  this  plan  for  years,  and  some 
time  since  I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
was  published  in  one  of  the  leading  Dul)Iin  news- 
papers, besides  taking  some  trouble  personally  to 
explain  the  system  and  its  advuntajes  to  the  ma- 
nagers of  one  of  tlie  gas  companies.  Notliing, 
however,  e^er  came  of  it.  I  would  now  again, 
tlirouali  yoiii'  coiniiiiiH,  endciivour  to  stir  up  tlie 
Dublin  g.is  cmnpanies  to  lolloiv  the  example  of 
their  Perlli  brclliri'n,  B_v  this  mode  of  ligliting  the 
lampH  Miijch  lime  is  saved,  and  the  use  of  a  short 
ladder  avoided.  As  descrilied,  the  ibreign  plan  is 
by  means  of  the  pole  with  a  light  on  tup,  enclosed 
ill  a  till  case  ;  this  is  introdiicod  through  an  open 
space  left  in  the  botfom  of  the  lamp,  the  cock 
pulled  down,  and  the  lamp  lit.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  or  effective,  and  tlie  result  of  its  adop- 
tion would  be  a  great  saving  of  time,  as  well  as 
fatigue,  and  some  danger  to  the  poor  lampligliter. 

London.  L.  H.  King  Hakman. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  T1IE5  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, —  In  reference  to  a  paragraph  which  ap- 
peared in  your  last  impression  of  the  Dublin 
Builder,  alluding  to  works  executed  by  us  for 
Messrs.  Fortune  and  Co.,  Grafton-street,  amongst 
other  remarks  you  mention  that  "  the  entablature  is 
of  incorrect  proportions."  We  beg  to  state  that 
game  has  been  strictly  carried  out  according  to 
plans  furnished  to  us. 

James  Hogan  &  Sons, 
June  13tb,  1863.         168,  Gt.  Brunswick-st. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  TlIE  DUBLIN  BLTILDl'.K. 

SlK, — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  who 
remember  how  much  public  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  buildings  erected  for  Turkish  Baths,  on  Dr. 
Barter's  plan,  in  Lincoln-place  and  Temple-street, 
Dublin,  and  on  Dargan-terrace,  Bray,  to  learn  tliat 
while  these  establishments  on  a  large  scale  for  pub- 
lic use  have  been  successfully  established,  it  has 
latterly  been  shown  that  it  is  practicable  to  build, 
for  private  use  in  the  country,  liath-houses,  on  such 
a  moderate  scale  of  expense,  that  this  most  impor- 
tant sanitary  improvement  may  how  be  brought  into 
very  general  domestic  use  throughout  the  country, 
or  attached  to  infirmaries  and  dispensaries,  where 


it  was  formerly  looked  on  as  imi)racticable  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost. 

Happening  to  visit  a  clergyman's  house  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  about  a  week  ago,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  a  small  Turkish  bath-house  in  full 
working  order,  conveniently  situated  in  a  slirulihery 
close  to  his  dwelling-house  and  offices,  and  proving 
the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  to  his  own 
family  and  establishment,  as  well  as  to  his  poorer 
parishioners,  to  whom  he  most  kindly  offers  its 
occasional  use  in  sickness.  The  bath-house  is  a 
neat  thatched  cottage,  divided  into  two  rooms,  one 
for  the  bath,  and  the  other  for  a  cooling  room. 
There  is  convenient  space  for  two  bathers  at  a  time, 
and  the  requisite  arrangements  for  washing,  and  the 
douche  of  cold  water,  together  with  proper  venti- 
lation and  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  have 
been  most  ingeniously  and  economically  made  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Scriven,  of  Tynan,  who  siifierintended 
the  construction  of  this  bath,  and  who  has,  I  under- 
stand, set  up  others  in  country  places  of  such  sizes 
as  were  required. 

In  this  instance  the  owner  iiif'.inn'i  me  that  the 
cost  of  his  bath-ho'isi;  cmnplete,  witli  all  the  heat- 
ins  apparatus,  fee,  did  not  excei'd  £50,  and  that 
it  is  kept  always  ready  for  use  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  four  shillings  a  week  for  fuel,  lie  states  that 
he  finds  it  of  mo*t  important  use,  and  mentioned 
that  the  credit  of  brinjting  such  a  novelty  within 
the  reach  of  people  living  in  tlie  country,  and  on 
moderate  means,  is  due  to  the  iiitrenuity  and  pro- 
fessional skill  of  .\lr.  Scriven,  who  thus  enables 
many  of  Dr.  Barter's  patients  from  Blarney  to  fol- 
low out  his  treatment  at  their  own  homes, 

Your  paper,  which  is  devoted  to  purposes  of  pub- 
lic utility,  and  diffuses  so  much  useful  knowledge 
through  Ireland,  may  spread  the  requisite  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  which  is  now  of  very  general  inte- 
rest, and  therefore  I  send  these  passing  notes  to 
your  columns. 

June,  1863.  A  Well-wisher. 


The  church  of  Glenavy,  Co.  Antrim,  is  to  be  en- 
larged and  repaired. 

A  new  class-room  and  play-sheds  are  to  be  erected, 
and  various  alterations  and  additions  made  at  Omagh 
Lunatic  Asylum.    Tenders  are  invited. 

Additions  and  alterations  are  to  be  made  at 
Limerick  Gaol,  according  to  plans  and  specification 
by  Mr.  William  Atkins,  of  Cork,  architect. 

A  portion  of  Merchanl's-quay,  at  Waterford,  is  to 
be  piled  and  rebuilt. 

A  range  of  farm  offices  is  about  to  be  erected  within 
6  miles  of  Ballinasloe,  for  Mr.  Potts,  the  proprietor  of 
Saunders's  News  Letter,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Papworth,  architect. 

A  new  and  handsome  church  is  to  be  built  at 
Jonesborough,  in  the  Co.  Armagh,  at  the  expense  of 
Lord  Clermont.  A  portion  of  the  barracks  will  be 
fitted  up  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship  until  the 
new  building  is  completed. 


(Btmxal  ,|tcms. 

The  Operative  Cork-cutters  of  this  city  have  issued 
an  addre.ss  to  their  fellow-citizens  uniler  (what  they 
state  are)  "  peculiar  difficulties,"  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff, 
facilities  have  been  afforded  to  agents  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  force  a  trade  here  in  corks  of  foreiyn 
manufacture.  To  the  citizens  of  Dublin  it  is  but  too 
evident  what  an  injurious  effect  upon  native  industry 
the  extensive  importation  of  English  manufactured 
goods  has  bad ;  but  in  our  case  it  would  be  even 
worse  again,  for  while  in  the  one  case  the  labour  mar- 
ket in  England  would  be  opened  to  the  Irish  workman, 
denied  employment  at  home,  in  ours  it  would  transfer 
the  manufacture  to  Spain,  where  it  would  be  rather 
a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  either  Irish  or 
English  workmen  would  travel  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment.'' 

The  Belgian  government  has  offered  Louis  S  dlart 
20,000f.  for  an  unfinished  painting,  "  The  Palace  at 
Tourney  ;"  but  the  artist  expects  to  receive  a  larger 
sum  for  it. 

We  wish,  says  the  Atheaceum,  Sir  Edward  Landseer 
may  live  for  ever,  but  one-third  of  his  number  of  sixty 
years  and  one  has  passed  since  he  received  the  com- 
mission to  execute  the  famous  African  Lions  that 
will  some  day  astonish  us  in  Trafalgar-square.  No 
man  has  yet  seen  even  the  models  for  them,  nor  any- 
thing more  solid  than  a  drawing  on  paper,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  sculptor's  visits  to  tha  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  he  has  dissected  several  lions,  are 
incessant  and  so  alarming  to  those  brutes  that  each 
one  turns  tail  when  the  growl  is  passed  that  he  has 
arrived. 


The  Directors  of  the  Royal  Marine  Hotel  Comjiany, 
Kingstown,  have  notified  the  closing  of  their  .Share 
List  on  Saturday  next,  the  20th  inst.  We  understand 
that  the  applications  for  shares  have  been  numerous. 

The  ne.xt  meeting  of  the  British  Association  will  be 
held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong. 

Petroleum  is  fast  becoming  an  important  article 
of  commerce,  not  less  that  11,806  tons  having  been 
imported  into  this  country  in  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year.  Of  this  quantity,  97  tons  were 
brought  from  British  North  America,  11,962  tons 
from  the  United  States,  and  747  tons  from  other 
countries. 


UtistcUitiTcous. 

Wonderful  iNVExrioN. — A  di.^cnve.ry  is  said  (o 
have  been  made  by  the  Abbe  Casselli.  It  is  a  tele- 
graph apparatus  which  transmits  everything  as  it 
really  is.  Thus  it  will  telegraph  a  portrait,  as  it  was 
done  in  Paris  the  other  day,  when  the  Empress  sent 
her's  to  a  friend  in  one  of  the  provinces.  The  Abhe 
Casselli  telegraphed  a  picture  of  a  full-blown  rose  from 
the  Paris  Observatory  to  the  Telegraph  .Administration 
Office.  The  rose,  as  it  appeared  on  its  arrival  at  the 
office,  was  of  the  most  brilliant  red  and  bright  green 
as  the  original  drawing.  Rossini  telegraphed  a 
melody;  and  many  other  trials  were  made,  all  of 
which  proved  successful. 

Signalling  on  Railways. — .\  good  deal  has  been 
said  lately  in  London  about  "steam  trumpets "  as  a 
mode  of  signalling  an  railways.  It  appears  that  these 
instruments  are  the  invention  of  a  Dr.  Upham,  of 
Boston.  About  a  year  ago  he  obtained  the  use  of  two 
locomotives  for  the  purpose  of  an  experimental  talk 
by  the  sounds  of  tha  steam  whistle.  Th«  inventor 
had  attached  several  contrivances  to  the  whistle  in 
the  shape  of  bells,  trombones,  and  clarionet,  and  by 
the  means  of  these  he  was  enabled  to  represent  the 
sounds  of  the  alphabet  by  very  different  sounds.  He 
found  that  by  their  means  he  could  convey  a  message 
to  a  distance  of  three  miles,  which  could  be  heard  and 
understood  even  amid  the  more  immediate  sounds 
produced  by  the  movement  of  a  railway  train.  The 
doctor  has  found  it  possible  by  the  simple  trumpet  to 
transmit  any  message,  however  complicated,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile. — Court  Journal. 

Model  Schools,  Ihkland. — A  parliamentary  re- 
turn, moved  for  by  Major  O'Reilly,  proves  that  the 
model  schools  in  Ireland  have  been  and  are  exceedingly 
ev  pensive.  There  are  in  this  country  17  district 
model  schools  and  7  minor  model  schools.  The  cost  of 
erecting,  including  fittings,  fnrniture,  &c.,  £124,466. 
The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1862  was  £21,422 ; 
or  an  average  of  £900  a-year  for  each  school.  But 
the  school  of  Belfast  cost  £3,834.  The  number  of 
pupils  on  tha  roll  was,  boys,  4,529  ;  girls,  3,769  ;  in- 
fants, 2,631 ;  but  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
boys,  2,270  ;  girls,  1,743  ;  infants,  1,221.  The  total, 
number  of  pupil  teachers  trained  in  the  year  is  136, 
and  the  paid  monitors  were  224.  The  cost  of  the 
schools  is  very  great  compared  with  the  amount  of 
work  done. 


TENDERS. 

For  erecting  a  block  of  three  Villas  at  Sund.iy's  Well,  Cork; 
Mr.  Kichurii  It-  lirash,  Architect. 


.StOllB. 

Brick. 

Edward  Murphy 

.  £15l).5 

,  1468 

,  1396 

Hie 

.  13-30 

13G5 

Robert  Wallier   

.  1398 

.  1-290 

i'm 

Henry  Bible  (accepted  for  stone)  . 

.  im 

1350 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  J.,  Belfast  (pliotograpU  received;  thanks;  shall  be  at- 
tended to). — M.  F.  F         (preparin.t;). — S.  Williams,  Dhigle 

(on  Wednesday  next). — SuBsouiBKii  (your  question  is  not  sul- 
ficiently  intelligible  ;  please,  repeat  it  in  otiier  words). — 
S.  H.  H.  (declined,  as  unsuitable  for  a  journal  of  this  class). — 
R  L  (not  at  present,  but  probably  hereafter). 


Notice  to  PoBListiEKs  and  authors.  -Books  for  review  in 
the  Dublin  liniLDEit  should  bo  sent  direct  (and  free)  to  th« 
Editor's  residence,  26,  LowEit  Gardinku-stkeet. 

Commankations  reipectiftg  A'7certiseinenfs,  ^'Subscriptions,  ttr., 
sliouU  be  addressed  to  "  Tlie  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Builder, 
Mabbot-strket.  All  ot/iers  to  the  Editor,  26,  Lowbk 
Gardiner-street. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower  Gardiner-street , 
Dublin,  Architect,  is  the  duly  appointed  Agent  for 
Irelandfor  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  of  Gate-street, 
Lincoln's- Inn-fields,  London,  the  eminent  paten- 
tees and  manufacturers  of  revolving  shutters,  brass 
sashes,  stall  board  plates,  SfC,  §-c.  A  model  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  newest  patent,  which  is  re  mar  kabl* 
for  its  simplicity  (all  gearing  being  dispensed 
with),  may  be  seen,  and  price-books  obtained,  at 
Mr.  Lyons'  office. 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
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ADOPTED  VERY  LARGELY  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


c    o  a-oo  isT' s 
PATEWT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

INODOROUS  FELT,  foi'  Damp  Walls  and  for  Dump  Floors  mider  Caipets  and  Floor  Cloths,  also  for  Lining  Iron  Houses 
to  equalise  the  toniperatiire.    Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 
PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING,  f'>i-  covering  Ships'  Bottoms,  &c. 
DRY  HAIR  FELT,  for  deadening  Sound  and  covering  Steam  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.,  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat, 

therebv  saving  25  pek  cent,  in  Fuel. 


CROGGON   &  CO.. 

ZINC   Ml^RCHANTS  AND  PERFORATORS, 

GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON,  and  every  description  of  GALVANISED  IRON  WORK. 


CROGGON 

NOISELESS  ELASTIC 


&  CO., 

KAMPTULICON, 

OK  INDIA-RUBBER  FLOOR  CLOTH, 
Impervious  to  Wet,  Indestructible  hy  Damp.  Sott  to  the  Tread,  and  warm  to  the  Feet,  well  adapted  for  Aisles  of  Churches, 
Public  OfHces,  Room.s,  Shops,  .vc,  as  well  for  its  comfort  as  extreme  durability. 

BEST  QUALITY  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  weighing  108  lbs.  per  Bushel. 

Samples,  Testimonials,  and  full  particulars,  free,  on  application  to 

2,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool;  or  2,  Dowgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 

PRIZE  JIEDA^-INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  STAND  6159. 


business  ^bbrcsses. 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  STABLE  FIT- 
TINGS  and  HARMLESS  LOOSE  BOXES. 
MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  IKOX  COW-HOUSE  FITTINGS 
and  IKON  PIGGERIES. 
These  Hn  entions  are  con- 
fidently I'ecomniended  as 
possessing  numerous  ad- 
vantages not  to  be  found 
in  anythini;  hithertoinade. 

At  the  late  meetuig  of 
the  \\i.<\n\  Agricultural  So- 
cietv  at  Leeds.  .MUS- 
GRAVE,  BROS.,  received 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  and  two  awards  of"  highly  comniended  ;" 
being  the  only  prizes  conferred  on  any  conipetitur  in  this 
class. 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  SLOW  COM- 

I'i  BUSTION  STOVE.  This  Stove  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  Warming  by  Hot  Water,  and  an  excellent  Aid  in  Ven- 
tilation. 

It  will  burn  in  Churches  from  Satur- 
day till  Sunday  Evening,  without  atten- 
tion during  the  hours  of  worship.  In 
halls  will  burn  day  and  night  for  weeks, 
with  little  care.  Capable  of  warming 
a  large  apartment  tor  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  cost  of  Threepence;  and 
deserving  of  special  attention,  because 
of  its  safety,  healthfulness,  durability, 
and  extreme  simplicity. 

l-'ull  particulars  will  bo  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Inventors  and  Makers. 


MUSGPvAVE,  BEOTHEKS,  Ann-street,  Ironworks,  Belfast. 


A"' 


Money  Prize  System. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

r    UNION  OF 

DUBLIN. 

I  (Authorised  by  the  Privy  Council  for 
Trade.) 
Patron : 
His  Excellkncy  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 
President: 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 

Drogheda. 
Right  of  Selection  liy  Prizeholders. 
Distribution  of  Prizes  on  the        of  June,  1863. 
HIGHEST  PRIZE,    ONE    HUNDRED  POUNDS! 
(Lists  clo.«e  on  the  16th  of  June.) 
And  as  many  otiiers,  ranging  from  £.iO  to  £3,  as  the  sub- 
scrijitions  will  allow. 
Also,  a  Minor  Prize  to  every  book  of  100  Tickets  issued. 
Subscribers  taking  ten  consecutive  tickets  will  be  entitled 
t»  claim  an  impression  of  tliecln-oino-lithograph — "  Watching 
theMoonrise" — size  13  by  9  inches — published  at  7s.  Cd. 
Shares,  ONE  SHILLING  each. 
To  be  had  of  all  Printsellers  and  Stationers,  from  the  Agents, 
and  fi-om  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(By  order,)     M.  ANGELO  HAYES,  Secretary, 
4,  Salem  Place,  Dublin. 
On  receipt  of  Postage  Stamps  and  a  Stamped  and  Directed 
Envelope,  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  must  enclose  a  Stamp. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECOR.\TORS,  ETC. 

17IELD   &   CO.,   Printing  Ink,  Vegetable 
Black,  Vaniish  and  Steam  C(dour  Works, 
MAIDEN-LANE,  HOLLOW  AY,  N.,  LONDON. 

ESTAIiLI.SHEIJ  1838. 

F.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  reduced  Price  List 

of  Varnishes,  as  under: —  Per  Gal. 

Fine  Elastic  Oak  or  Wainscot,  a  dm-able  and  brillant    s.  d. 
Varnish  for  Oak  or  Grained  Work  and  Paper  Hang- 
ings       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..     7  6 

Fine  Copal  Oak,  a  pale  transparent  highly-polishing 

Varnish,  for  all  out-door  work    9  6 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage,  a  paledui-able  Varnish,  recom- 
mended for  all  first-class  work   12  6 

Fine  Elastic  Old  Body,  a  very  pale  brilliant  Vaniish 
that  will  stand  for  years,  suitable  for  very  supeiior 
work,  and  where  much  exposed  to  the  weather     ..    IC  0 

Fine  Paper,  a  pale  and  glossy  Varnish  for  papered 

walls   6  C 

White  Copal,  a  colcjurlessand  durable  Varnish  for  light 
Sienna,  grey,  or  white  marbles  and  papers  with  very 

light  grounds,  much  in  request   10  0 

Ground  Colours  always  in  Stock  at  equally  reasonable 

prices. 

F.  and  Co.,  in  their  Printing  Ink  and  Vegetable  Lamp 
Black  Department,  have  also  made  every  reduction  consistent 
with  retaining  their  long-earned  credit  for  quality.  Price 
forwarded  on  application. 

Carriage  paid  to  Dublin  on  Orders  of  £5  and  upwards.  P.  0. 
Orders  to  be  payable  at  York-road  King's-cross,  N. 

WILLIAM  TURNER, 

AXMANTOWN  FOUNDRY  AND  IRON 

\j  WORKS, 

103,  NORTH  KING-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Cast  Iron  Grp.DhRS,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Pillars,  Moulded 
and  Plain  GnTTEKS.  Tank  Plates,  Gas  Retorts  and  Pipes, 
Kitchen  Range  Work,  Millwright,  Castings,  Balconies, 
Brackets,  Staircase  Ballusters,  etc.,  supplied.  A  large  variety 
St'  Models  lor  the  abo\  e  in  stock. 


Statuarri,  Utiirbles,  Cements. 


MARBLE  &  STONE  CARVING  WORKS. 

BURY  NEW  ROAD  (corner  of  Fairy-lane), 
MANCHESTER. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  formerly  with  Mes.srs. 
Lane  and  Lewis,  Sculptors,  of  Birmingham,  and  late 
Foreman  to  Mr.  H.  Lane,  begs  to  inform  .Architects  and  Buil- 
ders that  he  executes,  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Altars, 
Reredoses,  Pulpits,  Fonts,  Chimneypieces,  Tombs,  Monuments, 
*:c.,  in  Marble  and  .stone  at  the  lowest  price  compatible 
with  good  workmanship. 
All  (Jrdcrs  executed  with  promptness  and  personal  attention. 


pHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\j  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  Enamelled  Slate,  and  Cast 
Iron:  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms, 
&c.    A  very  large  Stock  to  select  from. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  Sackville-place,  Dublin. 


p  O.MAN,   PORTLAND,    AND  MASTIC 

-III  CEMENT,  Sheet,  Plate,  and  CiiowN  Window  Glass, 
with  the  various  kinds  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  supplied 
Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

JOHN  CARRICK, 
5,  MA  R  Y'  S-A  £  B  E  r. 


EO  M  A  N,  Portland,  Parian,  Medina, 
Mastic,  Marble,  and  other  Cements,  Plasteeof  Pabis, 
to  be  had  at  the 

Manufactop.t— CROWN-ALLEY. 
SALMON,  RICE,  AND  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS, 
OFFICE— S,  ANGLESEA-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Window  Glass,  Crown,  Stained,  Ornamental,  Sheet,  and  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse, 
3,  Anglesea-street,  Ddblin, 
SALMON,  RICE,  &  CO.,  Pbopkietors. 


[MPEUISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE 

i    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches,  Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms. 
11  ANi>  1-2,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


T7  I  T  Z  P  A  T  R  I  C  K    AND  MOLLOY, 

r  MONUMENTAL  AND  STONE-CUTTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
PROSPECT,  GLASNEVJN,  DUBLIN. 
.Monuments,  Tcmibs,  and  Head-stones  executed  in  best  style, 
and  with  despatch,  on  most  moderate  terms.   Orders  at- 
tended to  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  shortest  notice. 


ROOFING  FELT. 

A CHEAP  and  durable  substitute  for  Slates, 
specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-ofdces;  price 
One  Peunv  per  square  foot. 

»,»  .Samples  of  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  it, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron  i-  Brass  Founders,  <fr  L^ad  Mercliantt, 
92,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


MESSRS.  TELFORD   AND  TELFORD, 
ORGAN  BUILDERS. 
Several  new  and  second-hand  FINGER  and  BARREL 
ORGANS,  suitable  for  Church  or  Cliamber,  will  bo  sold  on 
very  reasonable  tems,  to  make  room. 

109,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN,  DDBLIN. 

W.  MAXWELL, 

Agricultural  Engineer  and  Akchiteci, 
BALLINASLOE. 

TAMES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Bangor  Slates, 

fj  Fire  Bricks,  Tiles,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  Bath 
Brick  Merchants. 

Stores— S3,  HANOVER- STREET,  EAST,  DUBLIN. 


Si  SHEPPARD'S 

ITARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
L  Pieces,  Crests,  Vases,  &c.,  kc,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.  -li,  LOWER  ORMOND-QUAT. 


DUBLIN  STAINED  GLASS  WORKS.— 
MESSRS.  BARFF  and  CO.  (who  have  executed  the 
Rossmore  'Pestimonial  Window  in  Monaghan  Church,  and  who 
are  engaged  on  the  Stained  Glass  for  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin),  give  designs  and  estimates  for  Stained  Glass  Win- 
dows, and  for  Lead  Lights  in  Cathedrals,  and  other  kinds  of 
Glass,  plain  and  tinted. 
Works— POTTER'S- ALLEY,  MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


WINDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  Houses, 
Out-Offices,  Conservatories,  &c,  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Plate  Glass  Mirrors. 

MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

yJ  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ii  eland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  and  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  and  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


MA  N  N I  N'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drug, 
Oil,  Colour,  and  Glass  Warehousf., 

2,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET, 
(.near  D'Olier-street.) 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  kinds. 

N.B.— Every  articleis  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 
price. 


N 


EVV  ROOM  PAPERS.— Prime  value  and 

endless  Variety,  at 
M'MASTER'S,  11,  PARLIAMENT-STREET. 


0  HOWELL'S  WATERPROOF  GLASS 

0  ROOFS,  for  Railway  Stations,  and  large  Sheds  or  Shop- 
ping. 

No  pulty  required. 
Glass  and  Glazing,  with  Iron  Guttered  Sash  Bars  complete, 
from  14d.  per  foot  superficial. 

O.  L  and  J.  SHOWELL, 
PATENTEES, 
17,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 

TO  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  ETC. 

ECONOMIC  METALLIC  ROOFING, 
"  Unequalled  for  Durability,  Cheapness,  and  ease  of  Fixing.' 

lijOREWOOD  &  CO.'S  PATENT  CONTI- 

lli    NUOUS   ROOFING   SHEETS,   of   Galvanized  Iron. 
"  Fire  Proof,"  made  in  all  lengths,  from  50  feet  upwards,  and 
2  feet  wide,  for  the  covering  of  Farm  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  Out-buildings,  can  be  fixed  with  the  same  rapidity  and 
ease  as  Felt,  and  at  a  less  '•  total  "  cost.    All  particulars  ob- 
tained of  the  Patentees'  Agent  for  Ireland, 
J.  D.  ASKINS, 
54,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  with  iieit  prices  and  instructions  »i  •« 
the  mode  of  fixing  this  material,  sent  free. 

A  CARD. 

MR.  JOHN   J.   LYONS,  ARCHITECT, 
(Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Builder,) 
26,  LOWER  GARDINER  STREET. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PROFESSION. 

MR.  J.  J.  LYONS,  Architect,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  a  respectable,  intelligent,  and  well-edu- 
cated lad,  having  a  taste  for  the  Architectural  Profession,  at 
apprentice,  in-door  or  out-dnor;  the  latter  preferred. 
26,  Lower  Gardiner-street. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  QUAKRY- 
MEN,  ETC. 

EVERY  description  of  Shovels,  Sledgbs, 
HAsniERS,  Picks,  Steel,  Crab  Winches,  Pullet  Blocks, 
Chain;  Mason's,  Smitu's,  and  Work.mex's  Tools  of  all  kinds. 
THOMAS  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
Hardware  Merchants  and  Manufacturers, 
6,  CHRIST  CHURCH  PLACE, 
and 

81,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


July  1.  isr>3  ] 
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PUBLIC  MEN. 

SIR  JOHN  GKAY,  M.D. 

EVER  was  honour  more  graciously  conferred 
itl'v  ^  Viceregal  favour,  more  worthil}-  earnefl 
®^  "  by  the  recipient,  or  more  heartily  approved 
of  by  tlie  public  voice,  than  was  that,  by  which,  ou  the 
SOtli  ult.,  a  distinguished  fellow-citizen  was  raised 
from  the  rank  of  a  commoner  to  the  first  grade  of 
nobility.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
name  of  "  Doctor"  Gray  has  been  most  prominently 
before  the  public  ;  first,  as  an  earnest  politician  in  a 
lengthened  and  painful  struggle  for  justice  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  ;  next,  as  a  journalist,  conducting 
n  must  able  and  influential  organ — a  venerable  centen- 
aiiaii ;  and  lastly,  as  the  leader  of  every  great  indus- 
trial project  calculated  to  confer  national  or  local  bene- 
fits. In  this  latter  capacity  ob^^  it  is  our  proper  pro- 
vince to  refer  to  "  the  Doctor's"  career — a  career 
which  is  as  distinguished  for  its  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, for  its  iiidefatigability,  as  it  is  for  the  trans- 
cendent talents  of  the  pursuer.  In  the  earlier  period 
of  an  acquaintance,  now  extending  a  little  over  a 
decade,  it  was  our  pleasing  privilege  personally  to 
witness  und  admire,  the  working  out  of  the  concep- 
tions of  "the  DoclorV  eninenlly  scientific  and 
practical  mijid,  ir.  an  invention*  to  which  lie  devoted 
botli  lime  and  money,  and  which,  strange  to  say,  had 
a  significaLit  connection  with  that  subsequent  greater 
(iroject,  the  development  of  which  must  be  regarded 
as  "the  event"  (if  his  career,  whicli  brought  in  its 
wake  that  honourable  distinction  recently  conferred, 
and  for  which  we  offer  our  hearty  congratulations. 

Men  may  excel  in  one  regard,  and  be  singularly 
deficient  in  many  others;  but  the  man  who  first 
achieves  position  in  one  learned  profession,  then  in 
another,  and  again  by  untiring  application,  but 
without  the  aim  of  professional  distinction,  acquires 
a  knowledge — of  which  even  a  great  professor  might 
be  proud — enabling  him  to  work  out  a  great  scientific 
undertaking  to  its  consummation,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  modern  Crichton — "  a  niati  of  an  age."  When 
Doctor  Gray  became  a  member  of  our  corporation  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  the  pavement  of  our  streets 
was  defective,  and  unsuiled  to  the  growing  traffic  of 
this  great  city  ;  there  was  no  properly  organized  fire- 
brigade,  and  in  the  event  of  any  unhappy  emergency 
systematic  application  of  assistance  to  overcome  the 
destroying  clement,  or  to  save  life  or  property  was 
almost  wholly  absent ;  the  inliabitants  were  indiffer- 
enllv  su|)plied  with  water  of  worse  than  indifferent 
quality ;  public  fountains  were  not  to  be  seen,  and 
many  other  were  the  wants  not  supplied  ;  but  owing 
to  "  the  Doctor's"  energetic  action  mainly — (without, 
however,  withholding  honour  from  all  others  likewise 
to  whom  bonijur  is  due) — our  streets  are  now  sub- 
stantially paved,  our  pathways  are  increased  to  spa- 
cious width,  our  houses  are  better  sewered,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  good  pure  water  secured  in  faturoi 
as  a  consequence  of  the  hard  contested  battle  of  the 
Vartry,  in  which  the  now  valiant  knight  .vas  the  dis- 
tinguished generalissimo.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  while  "the  Doctor's"  master  mind  wag 
being  devotad  with  intense  application  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  objects  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, his  personal  duties  also  were  replete  with  anxiety, 
toil,  and  responsibility,  all  of  which  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  most  unceasing  labour,  and  rigid 
economy  of  time.  For  the  foregoing  and  other  public 
and  national  services — too  numerous  to  mention — and 
in  effecting  which  a  most  determined  opposition,  almost 
amounting  to  persecution,  had  in  some  instances  to  be 
encountered,  it  was  not  altogether  unreasonal>le  to 
anticipate  that  a  distinction  might  possibly,  some  time 
or  other,  bo  conferred  by  the  ruler  of  this  portion  of 

•  We  refer  to  the  ingenious  and  most  efToctuuI  rushing  ap- 
liaratua  invented  by  Dr.  Gray,  ubout  the  year  18  5. 


the  kingdom,  whose  wise  perception  and  'amiable  ap- 
preciation of  talent  and  worth  are  pre-eminent ;  and 
we  rejoice  that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived,  when 
circumstances  admitted  of  the  gift  being  l)estowed  in 
a  spontaneous  and  peculiarly  happy  manner.  Whether 
or  not  this  may  be  but  a  prelude  to  a  higher  dignity 
hereafter — for  the  ermine  mantle  has  been  placed  on 
shoulders  with  less  clear  heads  and  less  gifted  spirits, — 
we  desire  most  cordially  to  record  thus  specially 
our  congratulations,  for  a  dignity  conferred  on  one  so 
intiinately  identified  with  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  our  city  in  regards  wh'ch  from  time  to  time 
formed  subject  matters  for  discussion  in  this  journal. 
We  shall  also  be  glad  soon  to  notice  the  consummation 
of  the  more  substantial  compliment  to  Sir  .John 
Gray's  great  talent  in  the  presentation  of  the  proposed 
memorial,  apparently  too  long — but  we  presume  un- 
avoidably—  delayed. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  EXCHANGE  COMPETI- 
TION. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  designs  submitted  : — 


c 

Motto  or  Device. 

Architect. 

NORTH  ROOJI. 

1 

Fair  Play. 

2 

Every  man's  work  sh.ill  be 

made  manifest. 

2;J0    ..      ..  .. 

Messrs.  Finch,  Hill,  &  Parain-, 

London. 

i 

Fuimas 

Messrs.  Mayhew  and  Calder, 

London. 

5 

Bursa.. 

L  De  Ville,  London. 

6 

Sine  Labore  Nil     . , 

W".  J.  GrcGii.  London 

Aleph 

^Vn^us  l\,t^nii6dy^  Gliis^ow, 

8 

Absque  labore  nihil. 

y 

M  

EUwiii'd  Sulomons  l^fftnchcstcr 

10 

Cosmopolitan 

R.  P.  Pullan,  London. 

jl 

Fides. 

12 

Enterpri.'ie. 

lo 

Res  non  Verba 

George  E.  Grayson,  Liverpool. 

14 

Non  quo  seii  qiiomodo. 

1.5 

Labor  omnia  vincit 

Thomas  Allom,  Harnes,  Surrey. 

]fi 

17 

Fortiter  et  Fideliter. 

IS 

Worth  and  Crumpsall,  SliffBeld 

l!l 

Cotton. 

20 

Nobis  bene  nemine  male  .. 

Wm.  Parnoll,Newc.-on-Tyne. 

21 

n 

22 

Alpha. 

2B 

Veritas. 

24 

N.  B. 

MIDDLE  ROOM. 

25 

Au  bon  Droit  (with  an  an- 

Thomas H.  Wyatt,  London. 

26 

chor). 

Labor  et  Honor 

Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Auds- 

loys,  Liverpool. 

27 

28 

Spes  et  Patientia  .. 

H.  H.  Vale  and  J.  N.  Crofts, 

Liverpool. 

29 

Utile  Dulci. 

Three  Circles. 

.31 

Charles  Hermann,  Lirerpool. 

SOUTH  ROOM. 

32 

A  To\vnsman        ..  ,. 

C.  0.  Ellison,  Liverpool. 

3-3 

lot.i. 

34 

Harold. 

35 

W.  and  J.  Hay,  Liverpool. 

?Ai 

Lux. 

37 

Fiat  Lu.K 

James  K.  Colling,  London. 

.3M 

Au  hon  Droit.' 

3il 

Putiivi  ct  Computavi 

II.  P.  Horner,  Liverpool. 

411 

Colonnade. 

41 

Once  more. 

42 

Experiment. 

43 

Apenda. 

44 

Delta. 

First  Prize  of  £1,000  awarded  to  No.  25;  Second  Prize  of 
e-m  awarded  to  Nos.  20  and  20. 


TERRA  COTTA  MANUFACTURE. 

The5  Illustrated  News  of  the  World  in  a  recent  notice 
(accompanied  with  illustrations)  of  the  Terra  Cotta 
manufacturers  of  Mr.  Blashfield  of  Ilampstead,  Lin- 
clonshire,  3iys  in  reference  to  that  gentleman's 
collection  at  the  International  Exhibition,  of  last 
year : — The  articles  made  of  terra  cotta  by  the 
patenteee,  Mr.  J.  M.  Blashfield,  are  of  greater  hard- 
ness, closer  texture,  and  sinoother  surface  than  those 
anciently  produced.  The  higher  degree  of  fire  to 
which  thi,s  teria  cotta  is  subjected,  renders  it  imper- 
viousto  moisture,  andgivesita  durability  only  equalled 
by  bronze  or  granite.  It  will  bear  the  extremes  of 
hsat  and  cold  without  injury,  and  it  retains  a  sharp- 
ness of  surface  unimpared  by  changes  of  atmosphere 
or  climate.  The  fragments  in  the  British  Museum, 
upwards  of  2,000  years  old,  will  fully  bear  out  the 
fact  of  the  great  durability  of  this  material.  Nearly 
a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of 
the  terra  cotta  manufacture  into  this  country  by 
Wedgwood,  and  by  Coade,  of  Lambeth,  and  works  of 


sixty  to  seventy  years'  standing,  executed  by  Coade, 
may  now  be  seen  as  perfect  as  when  first  executed, 
while  the  natural  stone  in  and  about  the  same 
buildings  will  in  many  instances  be  found  to  have  gone 
to  decay.  Among  the  earlier  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Gothic  screen  and  font  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  together  with  the  statutes  of  King 
Edward  III.,  Madonna  and  child,  and  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon;  the  pediment  in  the  west  front  (subject 
— death  of  Nelson)  ;  statues  and  other  works  in 
Greenwich  ILispital  ;  Lord  Hill,  at  .Shrewsbury, 
seventeen  feet  high  ;  the  statue  (jf  Britannia,  twelve 
feet  high  ;  and  all  the  sculpture  on  the  Nelson  mMiiu- 
ment  at  Varnuuith,  facing  the  sea.  (tliestone  of  which 
is  rapidly  di^caying)  ;  sculpture  and  various  works  at 
the  Bank  nf  England  ;  colos.sal  statue  of  Britannia  in 
the  Town  Hall  at  Liverpool  ;  the  Corinthian  capitals, 
friezes,  statue,  trophies,  arid  other  sculptnre  on  the 
outside  of  Bucliinghani  Palace;  the  frieze  and  capitals 
of  St  Paul's  school ;  the  statues  and  capitals  of  St. 
Pancras'  Church,  and  the  bassi-relievi  outside  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  Among  the  more  recent  works, 
and  those  executed  by  .1.  M.  Blashfield,  by  his  im- 
proved process,  are  the  frieze  and  capitals  at  the  Ouchy 
of  Cornwall  office  ;  coping  at  the  Royal  dairy  farm, 
Windsor  ;  vases  at  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge's;  vases  and  tazzas  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace;  vases  and  tazzas  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew; 
the  roof  of  the  .Sht'cpshank.s'  Gallery  at  the  Kensingtcm 
Museum;  ornaments  for  the  new  barracks,  Woolwich, 
colossal  statues  in  the  gardens,  and  the  fountains  in 
the  Kennaissance  Court  of  the  Crystal  P.ilace, 
Sydenham  ;  the  roofs  of  the  Pompeian  House  and  the 
Alhambra  Court,  Sydenham  ;  colo.ssal  fountain  statue 
at  the  Radcliff'e  Infirmary,  Oxford  ;  terminal  orna- 
ments at  the  New  Royal  Italian  Opera  House;  the 
details  of  the  lodges  of  the  new  Chelsea  bridge ;  al.so 
vasses,  tazzas,  statues,  balustrades,  and  other  v/orks 
in  the  houses  and  grounds  of  bis  Royal  Highness  the 
Due  d'.Aumale ;  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Northum- 
berland, and  Sutherland  ;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
tiie  Earl  of  Craven,  Lord  (Jverstone,  Sir  Thomas 
Sebright,  Bart.,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men ;  Kew  Gardens,  mausoleum  at  Frogmore,  &c. 
Many  thousands  of  architectural  details,  such  as 
capitals,  consoles,  balusters,  friezes,  tracery,  &c.,  have 
been  executed  since  18.51,  for  buildings  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Australia,  at  a  cost  far  below 
that  of  siiTiilar  works  in  stone.  The  grand  saloon  and 
staircase  of  the  Reform  Club  House,  may  be  named  as 
specimens  of  J.  M.  Blaslilleld's  scagliola  work.  The 
Venetianpzse,  an  extremely  bard  description  of  .scagliola 
work  for  flooring,  was  first  executed  in  England  by 
J.  M.  Blashfield,  for  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  on  a  large  scale, 
at  Deepdine,  in  the  year  1839.  In  the  year  1841  J. 
M.  Blashfield  suggested  to  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Minton 
the  manufacture  of  tossellaj,  for  forming  Mosaic 
pavements,  and  in  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  he  con- 
trived, laid  down,  and  exhibited  many  hundreds  of  spe- 
cimensofthe  pavements,  nowknownas  Minton's  Mosaic 
Pavements — {vide  Owen  Jone.s'  work  on  Mosaic 
Pavements,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt's  work  on  the  "  Geo- 
metrical Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts)."  The  Mosaic 
pavements  in  the  Conservative  Club,  are  early  speci- 
mens of  the  revival  of  this  art. 


Improvements  in  Pakis. — We  learn  from  a 
contemporary  that  there  are  numerous  improve- 
ments at  present  in  progress  in  the  remote  quarters 
of  Paris.  The  demolitions,  commenced  some 
weeks  since  on  the  Boulevard  Haussman  (left  bank 
of  the  Seine),  between  the  streets  Soutflotand  Ahb« 
de  rEp(';e,  are  finished,  and  the  road  is  being 
levelled.  It  is  to  communicate  with  the  Rue  Royer- 
Collard  by  a  flight  of  steps,  but  there  can  be  no 
access  for  carriages  on  that  side.  A  new  entrance 
has  been  opened  to  the  public  from  the  boulevard 
to  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  iron  gate 
which  replaces  the  ancient  Porte  des  Cliartreux,  is 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  and  gives 
access  to  a  staircase  which  leads  to  the- garden. 
The  repairs  of  the  fountain  of  Medicis,  commenced 
some  time  since,  are  nearly  completed.  The  great 
basin  is  lined  with  cement  throughout,  and  the  five 
cascades  are  complete.  The  vases  are  about  to  be 
placed  round  the  reservoir,  together  with  the  group 
which  is  to  ornament  the  niche  in  the  centre.  This 
group,  composed  of  three  figures,  is  to  represent 
Acis  and  Galatea  surprised  by  Polyphemus.  It  is  to 
be  executed  after  a  model  in  plaster,  which  figured 
at  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Another 
fountain  is  being  constructed  at  the  back  part  of 
the  monument,  which  is  to  face  tiie  new  street,  and 
of  which  the  sculptural  ornaments  are  being  co7n- 
pleted.  The  avenue  which  is  opposite  the  Rue 
Soufflot  has  been  transformed  into  a  grassplot,  leav- 
ing a  footway  for  pedestrians.  The  entrance  oppo- 
site the  Rue  Royer-Collard  is  to  iiave  a  porch  orna- 
mented with  vases,  and  that  which  opens  on  the 
avenue  of  the  Rue  de  Fleuris  is  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  street. — Building  News. 
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PICTURESQUENESS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  thb  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  F.S.A.* 

When  we  talk  of  picturesqueness,  I  suppose  we 
know  what  we  mean  by  it  ourselves  ;  though  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  have  all  the  same  meanins;,  or 
that  we  all  have  a  right  notion  of  it.  Indeed,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  true  sense  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  picturesque  is  by  no  means  so  universal 
as  an  appreciation  of  beauty.  Probably  there  are 
hardly  any  persons  to  be  found  witliout  the  latter ; 
and  such  as  are  wholly  deficient  in  it  might  almost 
be  classed  among  those  who  are  defective  in  some 
of  their  bodily  senses.  I  should  say  that  it  cannot 
be  implanted  where  it  does  not  exist ;  though  it  may 
be  greatly  developed  by  culture,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  distorted,  or  even  destroyed,  by  perverse  in- 
fluences. 

But  a  feeling  of  the  picturesque  may,  I  think,  be 
implanted.  Perhaps,  in  most  eases  wht  re  it  exists, 
it  has  been  implanted  ;  and  I  daresay  many  of  us 
could,  upon  reflection,  distinctly  trace  tlie  source 
whence  we  derived  it.  The  lover  of  the  picturesque 
will  look  with  pleasure  at  many  forms  and  combi- 
nations which  at  a  former  time  he  would  have  passed 
by  with  unconcern,  or  even  with  distaste.  But  the 
love  of  neatness  and  regularity,  which  is  a  natural 
taste,  and  closely  coimected  with  the  love  of  beauty, 
is  apt  to  interfere  very  much  with  the  love  of  the 
picturesque,  as  is  proved  by  the  rage  for  restoring 
old  buildings,  so  jnevalent  wherever  there  are  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  passion — for  removing  what 
are  called  unsightly  excrescences,  supplying  defects, 
correcting  irregularities,  and  doing  away  with  the 
results  of  those  accidents  which  make  a  subject  in- 
valuable to  the  artist.  I  am  not  blaming  this  pro- 
pensity ;  far  from  it.  I  only  say  that  it  shows  the 
love  of  the  picturesque  to  be  at  least  restrained 
within  somewhat  close  limits. 

Again,  of  those  who  profess  a  love  of  the  pic- 
turesque, I  believe  many  have  no  further  idea  of 
picturesqueness  than  that  it  consists  of  unin  aning 
and  incongrous  associations,  irregularity,  and  con- 
fusion. They  will  point  out,  as  the  most  picturesque 
scenes,  those  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in 
anything  )hat  can  be  proj)erly  called  a  picture. 
Their  mistake  is  tijat  they  regard  certain  objects 
and  conditions  as  being  essentially  picturesque,  when 
they  only  become  so  by  certain  combinations. 

I  am  willing  to  accept,  so  far  as  it  goes,  Mr. 
Ruskin's  very  clever  detiniti  m  of  picturesqueness, 
that  it  is  "  parasitical  sublimity."  It  certainly  is 
»o  in  a  great  many  instances.  The  ferns,  mosses, 
and  ivy  that  cling  to  an  old  building,  and  the  rough 
decaying  sheds  and  cottages  that  cluster  round 
its  walls,  could  not  be  characterized  by  a  happier 
term.  But  still,  it  does  not  con)prehend  every  tiling. 
A  group  or  ol>ject  may  be  thoroughly  picturesque, 
and  yet  have  nothing  parasitical  about  it.  Its  out- 
line, composition,  play  of  light  and  shade,  may  be 
extremely  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  owe  their 
effect  to  permanent  and  intrinsic  qualities.  We 
must  employ  terms  of  a  wider  meaning,  if  we  would 
arrive  at  anything  like  a  full  definition.  In  the 
tirst  place,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  speak  of 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  as  distinct  qualities,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  admit  that  they  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  or  that  they  are  anything  else  than 
different  forms  or  phases  of  the  same  thing.  I 
might  here  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  and  show  that 
the  pleasure  communicated  by  picturesqueness  is  of 
a  refined  nature,  belonging  to  the  mind  rather  than 
the  eye.  I  might  speak  of  picturesqueness  as  a 
quality  not  limited  to  material  objects  which  are 
presented  actually  to  the  sight,  but  as  being  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  by  poetry,  history,  or  fiction. 
But  I  only  touch  upon  this  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding you  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  whom  we 
know  from  their  existing  works,  both  in  sculpture 
and  architecture,  to  have  had  the  most  exquisite 
appreciation  of  beauty,  and  to  have  conceived  its 
highest  standard,  liad  a  very  strong  feeling  of  the 
picturesque.  Whether  Homer  was  blind  or  not, 
his  imagination  gave  hiui  ideas  of  picturesqueness 
which  cannot  tail  to  be  coiumunicated  to  his  readers, 
even  though  his  actual  descriptions  of  natural  scenes 
may  be  comparatively  few.  At  present,  I  can  only 
recall  one  that  could  actually  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  picture,  but  that  is  quite  a  Turner, — 

As  when  a  cloud,  whose  folds  of  darkness  rest 
In  stern  repose  on  some  huge  niountaiu'a  crest, 
The  Thund'rer  moves;  at  once  eacli  tow'ring  height, 
Each  cliff's  projecting  buttress,  springs  to  light; 
And  pine-dad  slopes,  and  sliadowy  rifts  between, 
In  rich  succession  fill  th'  expanding  scene. 
In  flakes  afar  the  shatter'd  vapours  fly. 
And  the  rent  cloud  reveals  the  brilliant  sky. 

16th. 

The  Greek  dramatists  were  essentially  pictu- 
resque ;  many  passages  might  be  given  in  which 
objects  of  natural  scenery  are  dwelt  upon  with  a 
carefulness  which  shows  how  much  influence  they 
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had  upon  the  mind  of  the  poet.  And  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Greeks  regarded  material  picturesqueness 
we  may  judge  from  the  Acropolis  itself  of  Athens 
and  its  neighbourhood,  which  is  picturesque,  not 
merely  from  the  ruined  condition  of  the  buildings, 
but  from  the  reverence  with  which  the  inhabitants 
preserved  the  natural  features  of  the  place  from 
change  and  innovation. 

The  very  essence  of  beauty  is  harmony  ;  but  there 
are  two  sorts  of  harmony,  that  of  resemblance  and 
that  of  contrast.  You  will  easily  understand  this 
in  the  case  of  colon's.  You  may  obtain  a  har- 
monious effect  by  tender  gradations  of  tints,  so  that 
one  shall  flow  imperceptibly  into  another;  and 
whatever  variety  there  may  be  in  the  whole  mass, 
yet  any  two  adjacent  parts  will  be  so  like  that  you 
cannot  tell  where  the  change  takes  place.  Again,  1 
you  may  produce  harmony  by  placing  in  immediate 
contact  colours  the  most  opposed  to  each  other. 
Where  the  contrast  is  the  greatest — namely,  be- 
tween two  complementary  colours,  as  red  and  green, 
blue  and  orange — the  harmony  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  it  is  not  injured  by  abruptness.  There  are  also 
harmonious  contrasts  between  neutral  and  positive 
colours,  and  between  light  and  shadow,  which  will 
bear  the  most  immediate  juxtaposition — an  arrange- 
ment we  often  find  in  nature,  and  therefore  we  are 
sure  it  is  not  necessarily  inharmonious.  We  also 
see  contrasts  of  form,  of  mass,  of  number,  which  are 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  often  made  to  be 
still  more  so  by  association. 

It  m  iy,  I  think,  be  stated  that  what  we  usually 
speak  of  as  beauty  has  for  its  predominant  element 
the  harmony  of  resemblance,  while  picturesqueness 
abounds  rather  in  the  harmony  of  contrast.  It  must 
he  observed  that  mere  contrast  is  not  sufficient— it 
must  be  harmonious  contrast — there  must  be  nothing 
harsh  or  incongrious  about  it,  or  the  result  will  be 
ugliness  and  detbrmity,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from,  indeed  wholly  opposed  to,  picturesque- 
ness. And  now  we  see  how  the  term  "  parasitical 
sublimity  "  properly  denotes  a  certain  phase  of  the 
picturesque;  for  it  implies  the  contrast  of  what  is 
slight,  perishable, and  accidental  with  solid,  massive, 
and  durable  substances.  It  is  in  such  contrasts 
that  picturesqueness  is  most  frequently  recognized, 
but  there  are  others  which  are  no  less  conducive  to 
this  quality.  The  contrast  between  art  and  nature, 
between  regularity  and  confusion,  and  between  the 
present  and  the  past,  gives  images  which  are  pic- 
turesque in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

An  old  building  is  not  necessarily  picturesque, 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  so  than  a  new  one  ;  first, 
because  it  is  a  work  of  art  which  has  long  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  nature,  whose  marks  are  impressed 
u/xm  it  in  various  tints  which  art  could  not  imitate, 
and  in  changes  of  surface  and  texture  which  denote 
the  lapse  of  centuries  ;  and  next,  because  it  brings 
together  the  presentand  the  past;  for  even  if  there 
is  10  modern  work  at  hand  to  remind  us  that  it 
belongs  to  an  age  different  from  our  own,  still  we 
see  and  feel  that  it  does  so,  and  the  appreciation  of 
picturesqueness, as  well  as  of  beauty,  is  an  operation 
not  merely  of  the  bodily  sense  but  of  the  mind  ;  our 
perception  of  the  contrast  is  enough,  even  though  it 
is  not  forcibly  presented  to  the  eye.  Still  the  pre- 
sence of  objects  of  a  period  approaching  more  nearly 
to  our  own,  if  they  be  not  repulsive  by  their  incon- 
gruity, adds  much  to  picturesqueness.  I  am  in- 
clined to  question  the  artistic  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing, in  pictures  of  ancient  buildings,  figures  in 
the  costume  of  their  period,  that  is,  if  picturesque- 
ness be  the  object  sougiit  after.  The  working 
costume  of  the  present  day  seems  more  available  to 
tliis  purpose,  as  giving  a  stronger  contrast  between 
the  two  different  epochs. 

I  need  not  remark  that  there  must  be  some 
homogeneous  element  in  things  to  be  contrasted ; 
form  must,  contrast  with  form,  colour  with  colour; 
not  form  with  colour,  or  colour  with  mass.  But  a 
(loulile  or  compound  contrast  may  take  place,  as 
when  a  small  spot  of  brilliant  colour  gives  effect  and 
life  to  a  large  surface  of  neutral  tints.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  spot  contrasts  with  the  larger  size  of  the 
surface  o[>posed  to  it,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  point 
with  tlie  quietness  of  the  surrounding  colours.  So 
tlie  contrast  of  mass  with  number  may  be  considered 
as  a  compound  one.  Some  of  the  finest  towers  con- 
sist of  a  simple  unbroken  mass  up  to  a  certain  point, 
while  the  part  above  is  broken  up  into  a  multitude 
of  panels,  incites,  or  pinnacles,  connected  by  open 
work — an  arrangement  not  confined  to  Gothic,  but 
which  reappears  in  tine  steeples  of  the  revived  Ita- 
lian. Now,  here  the  large  mass  below  contrasts 
with  the  smaller  farts  above,  while  its  unity  and 
simplicity  contrast  with  their  number  and  com- 
plexity. Such  towers,  in  whatever  style  they  may 
be,  are  eminently  picturesque — in  fact,  most  of  any 
note  partake  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  composition.  In  presenting  a  scene  to  our 
view,  a  good  artist  will  not,  however,  be  satisfied 
with  a  mere  reproduction,  so  far  as  his  materials 
will  allow  hitn  to  give,  of  the  lines,  colours,  or 


shadows  of  the  objects  it  comprises  ;  but  he  will 
show  what  was  the  general  impression  produced  by 
it  on  his  own  mind.  He  will  have  fixed  upon  some 
principles  of  composition,  to  which  he  will  contrive 
to  adapt  his  subject  without  deviating  in  any  ma- 
terial degree  from  correctness  of  representation. 
But  nature  and  accident  do  so  ranch  for  the  artist, 
that  if  he  chooses  his  point  with  judgment,  an  exact 
transcript  of  what  he  sees  will  often  be  as  good  a 
picture  as  he  could  make  by  any  modification  of 
arrangement.  I  am  sure  you  have  often  seen  pho- 
tographs, not  merely  of  architectural  groups,  but  of 
scenery,  which  no  variation  that  could  be  suggested 
by  the  artist  would  improve;  indeed,  I  consider 
photography  as  valuable  in  showing  how  well  nature 
does  compose.  Again,  if  you  will  walk  along  a 
country  lane  by  twilight,  in  any  tolerably-wooded 
district,  you  cannot  but  observe  how  perfect  a  sky- 
line for  artistic  composition  is  constantly  occurring. 
I  am  sure  in  some  parts  of  the  country  you  would 
meet  with  a  dozen  or  more  such  in  the  course  of 
half-an-hour's  walk  ;  and  many  of  them,  if  seen  by 
daylight,  would  be  found  to  combine  well  with  the 
foreground  ;  from  which  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that 
truth  is  the  very  basis  of  picturesqueness,  and  if  it 
be  so,  we  shall  admit  that  it  is  a  very  necessary 
element  in  picturesqueness  of  architecture. 

Before  we  speak  of  building  picturesquely,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  value  of  structures  that  in 
their  present  condition  are  picturesque,  and  whether, 
since  picturesqueness  is  certainly  a  kind  of  sublimity, 
as  well  as  beauty,  it  is  not  advisable  to  preserve 
them  as  they  are,  if  we  can  consistently  with  pro- 
priety and  convenience. 

Buildings  which  are  incomplete,  whether  from 
decay  or  ruin,  or  from  the  design  not  being  fully 
carried  out,  are  often  far  more  picture-<que,  and 
sometimes  even  more  beautiful,  than  they  would  be 
in  a  perfect  state.  Many  of  the  old  abbeys  in  Ire- 
land are  as  picturesque  as  it  is  possible  for  buildings 
to  be.  Their  roofs,  generally  speaking,  have  been 
destroyed;  but  the  gables  remain,  as  well  as  the 
towers  and  greater  part  of  the  walls,  so  that  the 
whole  design  is  not  only  shown,  but  more  strongly 
marked  out  than  if  the  roofs  still  existed.  Of  this, 
the  abbeys  of  Adare,  Quin,  Ross,  Moyiie,  and  Bal- 
lindown  are  good  examples.  They  are  so  perfect, 
that  a  complete  restoration  of  all  the  abbey  build- 
ings of  the  four  former,  and  of  the  church  of  the 
latter,  might  be  easily  drawn,  without  resorting  to 
conjecture  or  imagination,  for  nothing  is  required 
but  the  roofs,  whose  exact  places  and  pitch  are 
marked  out  by  their  gables  ;  and  by  making  such 
restoration  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  completion 
by  no  means  improves  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
outline,  though  it  cannot  be  said  altogether  to  de- 
stroy it.  In  many  cases,  the  absence  of  a  pinnacle 
gives  a  character;  and  the  lowering  of  roofs,  the 
gables  of  which  remain  untouched,  is  in  almost  every 
case  an  improvement.  The  restoring  of  them  to 
their  old  pitch  may  often  be  necessary  on  account 
of  weather,  but  it  seldom  adds  to  beauty  or  pic- 
turesqueness. The  sweeping  away  of  all  later  ad- 
ditions and  alterations,  thus  destroying  the  records 
of  its  architectural  history,  has  robbed  many  fine 
structures  of  nearly  all  their  interest,  as  well  as 
their  picturesque  beauty.  And, after  all,  a  restora- 
tion of  what  has  actually  been  destroyed  amounts 
in  most  cases  to  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  which 
may  be  a  reasonable  and  well-grounded  one,  but 
has  no  historical  value.  And  the  best  restoration 
of  decayed  work  is  tame  and  formal  in  comparison 
with  the  original.  The  only  plea  for  restoration  is 
its  necessity.  In  churches,  almost  everything  be- 
yond mere  repair  takes  away  from  dignity  and 
solemnity,  instead  of  adding  to  it ;  and  the  marks 
of  antiquity  may  be  preserved  without  giving  the 
idea  of  neglect. 

But  it  is  of  that  picturesqueness  in  architecture 
which  is  independent  of  ruin,  or  combinations  of  the 
work  of  different  styles  and  periods,  that  I  now 
wish  to  speak — the  picturesqueness  which  is  the 
result  of  outline,  proportion,  and  the  proper  adapta- 
tion of  different  masses  to  each  other — and  the 
question  is,  to  what  extent  this  picturesqueness  is  to 
be  studied.  In  one  sense,  not  at  all ;  in  another,  the 
architect  must  not  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment. 
He  must  not  professedly  build  for  it,  or  make  it 
appear  that  this  is  principally  his  object.  He  must 
not  give  his  new  buildings  those  parasitical  sub- 
limities which  he  so  much  admires  in  old  ones ;  butbe 
may  adopt  such  manner  of  design  as  has  been  found 
to  result  in  picturesque  development.  Architec- 
tural picturesqueness,  generally  speaking,  is  a  con- 
trast between  order  and  irregularity.  Tlie  tendency 
of  design  is  to  symmetrical  order  ;  that  of  accident, 
to  irregularity.  And  there  are  other  accidents  be- 
sides those  of  age,  ruin,  or  the  additions  and  in- 
sertions of  different  periods.  The  nature  of  the 
ground,  or  some  particular  requirement,  may  render 
it  necessary  to  deviate  from  symmetry  of  design  ; 
and  the  architect  should  rather  make  it  appear  that 
such  deviation  has  been  forced  upon  him  by  cir- 
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curastances,  than  that  it  has  been  voluntary.  If 
there  is  no  positive  reason  why  his  work  should  be 
deficient  in  symmetry,  tlie  deficiency  will  be  no 
merit,  nor  will  it  in  g;eneral  give  pictiiresqueness  to 
what  in  itself  is  unpicturesque.  A  tower,  for  in- 
stance, may  have  a  projectingr  staircase  turret  at 
one  of  its  sides  or  angles,  and  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  it  by  the  architect  to  vary  his  outline  ;  but 
if  he  arbitrarily  puts  a  pinnacle  upon  one  angle, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  producing  irregularity,  he  is 
guilty,  to  say  the  least,  of  an  afTection.  I  do  not 
myself  like  a  front  with  a  single  tower  on  one  side 
of  it,  though  such  frequently  of^curs,  even  in  old 
work.  I  should  much  prefer  the  tower  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  building,  at  some  distance  from  the 
principal  front,  the  symmetry  of  which  never  pre- 
vents the  general  outline  of  a  church  from  beins 
picturesque.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  would  be  had 
taste  to  reduce  to  uniformity  a  front  that  has  acci- 
dentally become  irregular.  We  should  not  like  to 
see  the  fronts  of  Rouen  or  Chartres  Cathedral  ren- 
dered symmetrical;  and  I  believe  most  antiquaries, 
as  well  as  artists,  regret  that  such  an  operation  was 
performed  at  Canterbury.  But  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  that  there  are  many  arrange- 
ments and  compositions  which  ought  to  be  preserved, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  state  in  which  we  find 
them,  and  which  yet  should  not  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples to  be  imitated.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
all  important  buildings  should  have  at  least  one 
regular  front,  of  perfect  symmetry,  or  at  least  with 
no  discordance  of  detail  that  would  strike  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  at  a  reasonable  distance.  Such 
fronts  are  common  in  iWediseval  buildings  of  the 
most  picturesque  outline.  Romanesque  churches, 
when  untouched,  are  mostly  very  regular.  In  many 
of  them  both  tlie  eastern  and  the  western  views 
present  perfectly  symmetricsil  compositions.  That 
of  which  I  give  the  elevation  is  a  typical  form. 
Tlie  apse  projects  from  the  sable  end  of  the  cliancel, 
which  isflanked  by  perfectly  himilar  transepts,  eacli 
with  its  own  apsidal  chapel  ;  while  the  square 
tower,  enriched  also  with  its  own  arcades,  which  are 
set  with  entire  regularity,  crowns  the  whole.  One 
side  is  precisely  tlie  same  as  the  other  ;  and  the 
same  is  the  ca.ie  with  tlie  west  front  in  most  cases. 
The  importance  attached  to  regularity  of  com- 
position ill  fronts  may  he  inferred  from  the  usual 
practice  of  flanking  them  witli  equal  towers  or 
steeples,  where,  for  the  purposes  of  a  belfry,  one 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient ;  and  even  though 
some  differences  of  detail  frequently  occur,  these 
appear  to  he,  as  they  probably  ;ire,  purely  acciden- 
tal, owinu',  perhaps,  to  cliange  of  workmen,  or  ad- 
vance of  style,  and  they  rarely  interfere  with  the 
effect  produced  by  a  coaipletely  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement. 

The  same  may  be  said  about  irregularity  of  sky- 
line. The  architect  should  tiike  care  to  avoid  mo- 
notony ;  but  anything  like  fantastic  variety  should 
appear  to  have  come  accide  itally,  and  not  to  have 
bten  the  result  of  design.  The  tendency  should  be 
rather  towards  simple  unbroUen  lines  and  compact 
masses.  A  rcMlly  good  outline  will  not  owe  its 
eflfect  to  a  number  of  pinnacles  or  small  spires  scat- 
tered over  it.  I  Ik  lieve  that  the  Italian  pinnacle  is 
more  rii;bt  in  principle  than  the  Golhic,  though  the 
latter,  in  itself,  is  infinitely  more  beautiful.  The 
Italian,  in  its  liest  form,  is  a  mere  obeli^k,  set  to 
give  einphii.-is  to  some  particular  point  of  the  build- 
ing, or  value  to  a  hint;  horizontal  line,  hut  not  to 
attract  attention  on  its  own  account  ;  whereas  the 
Gothic  pinnacle,  by  its  careful  and  elaborate  work- 
manship and  the  richness  of  its  detail,  evidently  is 
meant  to  be  an  important  part.  It  botli  catches 
and  fixes  the  eye,  and  demands  an  undue  share  of 
notice,  considering  how  small  is  its  real  construc- 
tive importance.  In  a  tower,  however,  the  group 
of  pinnacles  may  be  valuable  as  adding  to  height, 
witliout  endangering  the  structure  by  its  heaviness, 
and  also  by  giving  a  distinctirt  eharacttr,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  uses  of  a  steeple,  as  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  evidently  felt  when  he  designed  that  wonder- 
ful cluster  of  steeples  which  give  an  unrivalled 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  to  the  view  as  we  look 
eastward  from  Blackfriars  or  Waterloo-bridge. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  I  think  more  of 
a  massive  solid  looking  tower,  which  owes  its 
beauty  to  a  simple  and  regular  form,  like  the  cen- 
tral tower  of  York,  than  of  one  abounding  in  these 
beautiful  excrescences. 

But  if  the  architect  should  not  depend  for  outline 
upon  comparatively  useless  excrescences,  much  less 
should  he  upon  perishable  ones.  I  could  name  a 
building  whose  outline,  evidently  a  studied  one, 
though  perhaps  not  very  successful,  is  altogether 
made  up  of  jierishable  stufl\  Take  that  away,  and 
every  vestige  of  its  design  disappears.  In  the  Irish 
abbeys  I  have  named,  the  whole  design,  notwith- 
standing the  destruction  of  the  roofs,  remains  in 
the  hardest  and  most  imperishable  stone  that  exists ; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  their  archi- 
tectural merit  is  great,  notwithstanding  their  plain- 
ness and  even  rudeness.    In  many  districts  on  the 


Continent,  wood  is  nearly  as  imperi^<hable  as  stone, 
so  far  as  the  action  of  weather  is  concerned,  and, 
therefore,  wooden  spires,  steeples,  and  turrets  are 
less  objectionable.  But,  in  England,  I  am  sure 
this  kind  of  work  should  be  reduced  to  as  small  a 
compass,  and  made  as  subordinate  an  architectural 
feature  as  possible.  The  central  spire  of  Amiens, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  ought  not  to  be  imitated  in  Eng- 
land, or,  at  least,  ought  not  to  make  a  prominent 
part  in  a  composition.  If  we  must  employ  a 
wooden  dome  or  belfry,  it  should  be  so  introduced 
as  to  show  that  it  is  adopted  from  necessity,  and 
not  as  an  architectural  beauty;  care,  indeed,  must 
be  taken  that  its  form  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
and  shall  harmonize  with  the  building  ;  but  in  other 
respects,  it  should  appear  to  be  unstudied  ;  and,  if 
it  is  wholly  unpretending,  it  will,  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
add  to  picturesqueness — in  fact,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, the  contrast  between  the  solid  and  the 
perishable  is  an  harmonious  one,  provided  the  lat- 
ter be  not  allowed  to  usurp  too  large  a  share  of 
notice. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  contrasts  of  lines 
and  the  combination  of  masses.  We  may  divide 
architectural  lines  into  three  kinds — vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  oblique.  Vertical  lines  are  all  straight, 
or  nearly  so,  and  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  to  each 
other.  I  say  nearly,  because  I  would  not  exclude 
the  outlines  of  columns,  which  are  neither  perlectly 
straight  or  upriiiht,  but  may  be  treated  as  if  they 
were.  Horizontal  lines  may  be  either  straight  or 
curved,  so  long  as  they  lie  either  in  the  same  plane 
as  that  of  the  horizon  or  planes  parallel  to  it.  And 
oblique  lines  may  be  either  straight  or  curved,  with 
a  single  or  a  double  curvature,  but  do  not  lie  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  nor  parallel  to  any  vertical  line — 
such  are  the  sides  of  gables  or  pediments,  all  man- 
ner of  arches,  and  the  sections  of  brackets  and 
horizontal  mouldings.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  both 
the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  line  should  predo.ni- 
nateover  the  oblique,  for  these  are  what  mark  the 
main  parts  of  a  building,  and  represent  its  construc- 
tion. They  distinguisli  a  pile  of  masonry,  arranged 
in  regular  layers,  each  one  supporting  those  above 
it  by  a  force  acting  vertically,  from  an  embank- 
ment of  loose  stones  or  earth,  which  press  upon 
each  other  in  every  direction.  A  strong  marking  of 
the  horizontal  line  represents  the  flat  layers  which 
give  masonry  its  firmness  and  durability  indepen- 
dent of  cement,  and  the  vertical  line  giws  the  di- 
rection of  pressure  and  support.  These  are  neces- 
sary elements  in  all  sound  construction.  The  oblique 
line  is  necessary  to  meet  certain  c  mtiiigencies  which 
may  or  may  not  occur.  The  pediment  or  gable,  for 
instance,  is  useful,  where  a  sloping  roof  is  reipiired 
on  account  of  weather  ;  and  the  arch  is  a  necessary 
expedient,  where  a  space  or  opening  has  to  be 
covered  over  which  is  too  wide  to  be  spanned  in  any 
other  way.  As  these  exigencies  do  very  constantly 
occur,  the  oblique  line  properly  demands  great  at- 
tention from  the  arcliitect.  The  Greeks,  accord - 
ingly,  took  care  to  make  their  pediments  beautiful 
features,  though  their  constant  use  of  the  horizontal 
cornice  which  supports  the  pediment  shows  that 
they  intended  the  sloping  lines  to  be  subordinate  ; 
and  the  Mediteval  architects  enriched  their  gables 
with  sculpture  or  panelling,  and  their  arches  with 
intricate  moldings.  Those  gables  wliich  are  with- 
out the  horizontal  cornice,  and  have  the  sloping 
lines  marked  by  deep,  full,  heavy  cornices,  if  they 
can  be  so  called,  and  those  arches  round  which  a 
cornice  is  carried,  as  at  Spalatro,  are  never  pleasing 
or  salislactory. 

The  contrast  between  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  is  the  most  forcible,  and,  as  in  complementary 
colours,  the  most  hai  monious  that  can  be  attained, 
probably  because  it  is  the  most  natural.  We  feel 
at  once  that  it  is  right  ;  and,  if  it  ofl'ends  the  eye, 
it  must  be  from  its  being  improperly  treated. 
Which  of  the  two  ought  to  predominate,  is  a  question 
involved  in  tliat  of  the  respective  merits  of  Classic 
and  Gothic.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  that  one  of 
the  two  ought  to  predominate,  to  avoid  indecision 
and  consequent  feebleness  of  effect.  Yet,  in  the 
finest  and  oldest  Romanesque  churches,  neither  the 
horizontal  or  vertical  line  can  be  said  to  prevail, 
while  their  architectural  effect  is  extremely  strik- 
ing ;  it  may  be  this  is  owing  to  (heir  perfect  balance. 
Where  the  tall  slender  shaft  is  introduced,  it  some- 
what detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  building. 
But,  before  I  enter  into  the  question,  I  would  re- 
mark that  the  following  rule  will,  I  think,  hold 
good  with  but  few  exceptions.  We  should  not 
allow  any  continuous  oblique  line  to  stop  or  divert 
from  its  course  a  horizontal  or  vertical  one.  For 
instance,  a  horizontal  line  running  across  a  gable 
above  its  spring,  as  we  often  see  in  the  French 
Romanesque,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is 
wrong,  much  as  I  admire  the  buildings  in  which  it 
occurs;  so  are  the  upright  shafts  running  into  the 
gable  ill  the  Lombard  churches;  so  are  the  hori- 
zontal strings  deflected  into  labels  above  the  spring 
of  an  arch.  The  cornice  lirought  round  the  arch  at 
Spalatro,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  is  very 


bad,  as  it  is  turned  from  its  horizontal  course  by  the 
arch  at  some  distance  al)Ove  its  spring.  In  good 
Gothic  work,  if  a  horizontal  string  is  ever  turned 
from  its  course  to  form  a  label,  the  deflection  occurs, 
if  I  mistake  not,  at  or  helow  the  spring  of  the  arch, 
so  that  the  horizontal  line  is  stopped,  in  fact,  by  a 
vertical  one.  Where  a  vertical  and  o'llique  line 
terminate  in  the  same  point,  as  at  the  spring  of  a 
gable,  we  need  not  consider  the  former  as  being 
stopped  by  the  latter,  but  as  tieiiig  carried  up  to  its 
full  height,  and  tiien  met  by  it.  But  I  doubt 
whether  a  horizontal  and  oblique  line  should  be 
allowed  to  stop  each  other  in  the  same  way.  The 
more  unlimited  nature  of  the  horizontal  line,  which 
may  be  carried  all  round  a  building,  and,  conse- 
quently, have  no  termination,  seems  to  suggest  the 
difference.  A  horizontal  string,  however,  may  very 
well  be  turned  into  a  label  at  the  spring  of  a  |ier- 
fect  arch,  because  at  that  point  the  line  of  the  arch 
is  a  vertical  and  not  an  olilique  line,  and  consequently 
may  stop  or  turn  a  horizontal  one.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  the  rule  I  have  proposed,  if  it  be  one, 
is  often  violated  in  Italian  Classic  or  Gothic  (I 
doubt  if  it  is  in  the  Greek),  hut  the  effect  is  not 
pleasing.  I  think  the  worst  windows  ever  designed 
are  tiiose  semicircular  ones,  so  common  in  Venice, 
with  bars  or  mullions  running  into  the  head.  A 
similar  composition  occurs  in  St.  Sophia,  and  also 
in  the  round  church  of  Ottmarsheim  in  Alsace. 
The  stopping  of  the  mullions  by  the  arch,  in  a  per- 
pendicular window,  is  less  offensive — not  because  it 
is  less  wrong,  hut  because  it  does  not  so  decidedly 
catch  the  eye. 

If  we  discuss  the  respective  claims  to  pre-eminence 
of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  line,  I  take  it  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  My  impression  is  that 
the  latter  implies  more  effort,  while  the  former  is 
more  in  accordance  with  nature  ;  that  the  vertical 
principle  is  calculated  to  cut  up  a  building  into 
numerous  parts,  while  the  horizontal  tends  to 
breadth  of  effect,  repose,  and  unity;  that,  at  the 
same  time,  the  great  variety  of  direction  assumed  by 
horizontal  lines  gives  them  a  certain  advantage  over 
the  vertical,  which  have  but  one;  and  that  the 
picturesque  effect  which  results  chiefly  from  ground- 
plan  and  the  disposition  of  horizontal  lines,  is  of  a 
more  refilled  character  than  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  varied  form  of  vertical  sections.  In  large 
buildings,  nothing  gives  greater  dignity  than  long 
continuous  horizontal  lines,  interrupted  only  by 
occasional  groups  rising  above,  sufficient  to  give 
value  to  the  predominant  line,  and  by  projections  in 
the  ground-plan  contriliuting  to  the  same  effect. 
Chelsea  Hospital,  plain  as  it  is  in  detail  to  the  verge 
of  meagreness,  is,  from  this  principle  of  comiiosition, 
a  building  of  wonderful  grandeur;  its  long  lines  of 
roof,  broken  or  rather  marked  at  intervals  by  groups 
of  chimneys  of  the  happiest,  because  the  simplest, 
design,  and  the  elegant  cupola  in  the  luiddle  of  the 
principal  front,  the  only  ornament  almost  through- 
out the  whole,  give  it  a  character,  I  may  say,  of 
sublimity,  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  many 
structures  which  abound  in  ornament,  and  appear  to 
be  far  more  carefully  studied  in  regard  to  architec- 
tural effect. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next  ) 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOWTH  HARBOUR. 

Tardy  as  ever  is  the  Government  in  granting  the 
wherewith  to  effect  necessary  public  improvements 
in  Ireland,  it  has  been  markedly  so  in  the  matter  of 
Howtli  Harbour,  which,  for  want  of  a  small  expen- 
diture, has  lor  years  been  useless,  within  eight  miles 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  although  possessing  many 
fine  natural  advantages,  and  the  facility  of  approach 
by  railway.  While  vast  sums  are  voted  ungrudg- 
ingly for  sundry  works  in  England  and  Scotland,  an 
odd  thousand  or  so  for  Ireland  has  to  be  dragged  out 
of  the  imperial  exchequer  by  main  force;  and  while 
two  millions  of  money  is  being  exiiended  on  a  great 
mistake  at  Holyhead,  a  mere  atom  of  that  amount 
is  withheld  from  Dublin  to  provide  a  second  harbour 
of  refuge  for  the  legion  of  fishing  and  other  crafts 
that  are  perpetually  beating  about  her  glorious  bay. 
"  Better  late  than  never,"  though  ;  we  are  to  have 
a  £5,000!  at  last  for  Howth,  to  make  it  suitable  : 
and  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  important  func- 
tionary. Sir  Robert  Peel,  that,  "  as  it  is  the  only 
harbour  for  fishing  vessels  on  the  east  coast  of  Ire- 
land, its  preservation  is  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance." 

The  bill  now  before  the  house  recites  that, 
"  whereas  the  harbour  has  become  an  important 
station  and  place  of  refuge  for  vessels  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  sea  fisheries  on  tlie  east  coast  of  Ire- 
land, but  that  it  had  of  late  years  been  gradually 
silting  up,  whereby  its  value  and  usefulness  hail 
been  materially  injured  and  lessened,  it  is,  therefore, 
exjiedient  that  it  should  be  deepened  and  othervvise 
improved,  and  that  power  sliould  be  given  to  ex- 
pend on  the  improvement  of  the  said  harbour  a  sum 
of  money  not  exceeding  £5,000." 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  ult., 
("HAKLE9  Lanyon,  Esq.,  J. P.,  R.H.A.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Present — Jacob  Owen,  V.P.,  W.  Gillespie,  W. 
VVelland,  John  Lanyon,  C.  Geoiihegan,  Tliomaj 
Drew,  E.  P.  Gribbon,  \V.  F.  Caldbeck,  J.  Bell, 
jun.,  J.  S.  Biitler,  C.  Papworth,  Trevor  Owen,  VV. 
Hatriie,  jun.,  W.  Fogarty,  and  J.  Franklin,  Esqrs. ; 
J.  H.  Owen,  hon.  sec* 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  lieen 
vead  and  confirmed. 

The  President  reported  the  result  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  which 
had  been  arranged  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  21st  of 
May  last.  The  deputation  consisted  (in  addition  to 
liiraself)of  Messrs.  Jacob  Owen,  V.P.,  S.  Symes, 
W.  G.  Murray,  R.H.A.,  E.  H.  Caj-son,J.  M'Curdy, 
and  J.  J.  Lyons.  His  Excellency  had  kindly  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Patron  of  the  In?titute. 

It  was  proposed  to  increase  the  inenibers  on  the 
council  from  seven  to  ten,  wliicli  was  passed  unani- 
mously, t 

Mr.  Drew  proposed  and  Mr.  Bell  seconded  the 
admission  of  Messrs.  Francis  Nolan  and  Henry 
Wilinot  as  st^idents.    To  be  submitted  for  ballot. 

Mr  J.  H  Owen  proposed,  and  Mr.  Gribbon 
seconded  the  admission  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Burne  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute.    To  be  balloted  for. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Longfield,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Papworth — "  That  Clause  4  of  the  bye-laws  be 
altered  as  follows:  '  As>ociates  shall  be  persons 
connected  with  science  or  the  fine  arts,  qualified  to 
concur  with  architects  in  the  advancement  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  but  who  are  not  practically 
engaged  as  building  contractors.'"  Passed  unani- 
mously. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  President  that  the  rates 
for  professional  services  adopted  by  the  Royal  In- 
•titute  of  British  Architects  be  also  adopted  by  this 
Institute. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Caldbeck,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bell — "That  the  clause  relating  to  extra  services 
be  amended,  so  that  it  shall  stand  as  follows:  'The 
per-centage  not  ti>  cover  professional  services  in 
connection  with  the  first  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  a  site,  ncgociations  for  same,  arrange- 
ments respecting  party  walls  or  right  of  lights,  nor 
iervices  incidental  to  arrangements  consequent  upon 
the  failure  of  builders  whilst  carrying  out  work  ; 
but  all  such  services  are  to  be  charged  for  in  addition, 
the  basis  for  charge  being  the  time  employed.'  " 

Proposed  l)y  Mr.  Longfield,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Butler — "  Tliat  the  reirulations  referred  to  be  signed 
by  the  president  and  secretary  (as  amended),  and 
printed  for  circuUitio  i."  '  Passed  unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Caldbeck,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Drew — "That  a  ballot-box  be  provided  for  the 
election  of  members,  but  that  the  election  of  the 
council  lie  conducted  as  heretofore."  Passed 
unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Papwortli, and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Butler — "That  the  question  proposed  l>y  .Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  seconded  by  Mr.  Syrues,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, relating  to  a  suggested  modidcation  of  tlie  bye- 
laws,  be  postponed  lor  the  consideration  of  next 
meeting."    Passed  unanimously. 

It  was  resolved,  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
conversazione,  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
be  further  postprmed  until  an  answer  sliall  have  been 
received  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy. 

[In  addition  to  the  atiove  proceedings,  we  learn 
that  the  council  on  previous  day  recommended  the 
Institute  not  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of 
Architectural  Alliance,  to  be  held  in  London  on 
this  day.  Our  views  upon  this  subject  are  already 
fully  known,  and  we  need  not  now  comment  upon 
the  resolution  so  arrived  at  — Ed.] 


ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

Programme  of  the  Annual  Meeting  announced  to  he 
held  on  tliis  date,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
sqiiare  : — 

The  following  delegates  representing  societies  which 
ient  in  their  adhesion  on  or  before  August  15th, 
1862,  to  meet  at  9-3(>  a.in  :  — 

1.  Bristol  Society  of  Architects — .Messrs.  S.  B. 
Gabriel,  C.  Underwood,  Edward  W.  Godwin. 

2.  Manchester  Architectural  Association — Messrs. 
L.  Booth,  Darbyshire,  R.  VV.  Ailken. 


•  Mr.  J.  J  Lyons  (Assistant-Secretary)  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  this  meeting,  being  in  Liverpool  inspecting  the 
designs  for  the  proposed  new  Exchange. 

t  U  should  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  tills 
resolution,  now  adopted,  was  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Lyons  at  the  general  meeting  of  21st  May  last,  and  then 
negatived.  It  is  well,  however,  to  see  that  the  Institute  ao- 
Jtoowledges,  and  rectifies,  its  errors  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 


3.  Northern  Architectural  Association — Messrs. 
T.  Austin,  T.  Olliver,  J.  P.  Pritchett. 

Business.  —  Admit  the  following  societies  into 
the  Alliance,  all  of  them  having  been  represented 
at  the  Conference,  July  2nd,  1862:  — 

1.  Architectural  Association  (London)  Delegates 
—  Messrs.  T.  Roger  Smith,  T.  M.  Rickman,  Arthur 
Allora,  J.  A.  Bunker. 

2.  Institute  of  Scottish  Architects  —  Messrs. 
John  Lessels,  Robert  Matheson,  John  Dick  Peddie. 

3.  Birmingham  Architectural  Society — Messrs. 
Botliam,  Chamberlain,  A.  B.  Phipson. 

4.  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archseologieal 
Society — Messrs. 

6.  Glasgow  Architectural  Society — Messrs.  Alex. 
Thompson,  Angus  Kennedy,  Campbell  Douglas. 
General  meeting  to  commence  at  ten  o'clock. 

BDS1NES9. 

1.  Report  for  the  past  year  from  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, pro  tern. 

2.  Election  of  officers,  viz.  : — A  president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  and  honorary  secretary. 

3.  To  he  moved  by  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  "  That  this 
meeting  do  now  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a 
scale  of  charges,  which,  when  completed,  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  various  allied  societies,  for  the 
use  of  their  members." 

4.  To  he  moved  by  one  of  tlie  members  from  the 
Northern  Association,  "  That  this  meeting  do  now 
proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a  circular,  which, 
when  completed,  to  be  sent  by  the  otticers  of  the 
Alliance,  to  the  promoters  of  all  public  architectu- 
ral com[)etitions,  pointing  out  what  the  members  of 
the  Alliance  consider  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted  in  tlie  preparation  of  conditions  and  in- 
structions, and  the  adjudication  of  premiums." 

5.  To  be  moved  by  Mr.  Pritchett,  "That  this 
meeting  do  now  proceed  to  consider  the  best  method 
for  securing  the  concurrent  action  of  the  allied  so- 
cieties, when  such  is  required." 

6.  The  Hon.  Sec,  pro  tern,  to  submit  the  ac- 
counts for  the  past  year;  to  consider  the  audit  and 
payment  of  them. 

After  the  meeting,  the  delegates  will  dine  toge- 
ther at  Bougnet's  Dining  Rooms,  Castle-street, 
Leicester-square,  at  six  p.m. 

J.  B.  Pritchett,  Hon.  Sec,  pro  tcm. 


NEW  INSURACE  BUILDINGS  IN  VICTORIA 
STREET,  BELFAST. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that,  with  all  the 
modern  erections  in  the  important  and  growing  com- 
mercial capital  of  Ulster,  there  has  not,  up  to  the 
present,  been  one  specially  designed  for  tlie  purposes 
of  insurance  business.  An  exception,  however,  is 
about  to  be  made  by  the  Scottish  Amicable  Life 
Assurance  Company,  who  have  secured  an  adv>- n- 
tagf  ous  site  for  a  large  block.  The  following  descrip- 
tive particulars  are  in  the  words  of  the  Northern 
Whuj  :  — 

Tbe  new  buildings  will  *e  situated  on  the  ground 
hitherto  vacant  at  the  corner  of  Waring-street  and 
Victoria-street,  adjacent  to  the  Northern  Bank. 
They  will  form  a  square  of  about  75  feet,  and  have 
fronts  on  three  streets — on  Victoria-street,  on 
Waring-street,  and  on  the  new  street  from  Victoria- 
street  to  the  steps  of  the  Custom  House.  They 
will  also  contain  several  suites  of  chambers  for 
mercantile  purposes,  and  these  will  be  of  great 
value,  both  from  their  situation  and  construction. 
According  to  the  plans,  the  style  of  the  contempla- 
ted buildings  is  Italian.  The  height  will  be  about 
55  feet,  consisting  of  three  storeys  and  a  basement. 
The  basement  will  be  of  rough  blue  limestone, 
rising  about  5  feet  from  the  level  of  the  pavement. 
The  front  will  be  in  A'io;oria-street,  and  tbe  chief 
projection,  in  which  is  the  enti-ance  to  the  offices  of 
the  society,  is  31  feet.  Tire  building  is  then  recessed 
3  feet  6  inches,  and  upon  each  side  of  this  recess  it 
stretches  for  about  12  feet.  Bold  carved  corners  carry 
back  the  fronladeptliof  about  12  feet  from  Victoria- 
street,  and  in  each  of  these  curves  the  building 
goes  back  on  Waring-street,  and  on  the  new  street 
before  mentioned,  some  63  feet,  and  in  each  of  these 
winss  is  an  entrance  to  tlie  suites  of  offices  up 
stairs.  The  entire  front  will  be  of  the  best  Dun- 
gannon  stone,  and  on  the  wings  Dungannoii  stone 
will  be  mainly  used.  The  pilasters  on  the  second 
and  third  storeys  of  tbe  wings  will  be  of  the  best 
white  brick,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Allan  and 
Marni,  of  Glasgow.  The  entire  building  is  to  he 
fire-proof,  and  stone  staircases  will  exclusively  be 
used  thrnngiiont — an  appropriate  example  for  an 
insurance  company  to  Set.  Entering  by  a  handsome 
doorwav  in  Victoria-street,  a  wide  ball  leads  into 
the  general  office,  which  is  a  spacious  apartment 
lighted  by  a  dome.  Off  this  are  cash  oHices,  and 
running  parallel  with  the  hall,  and  on  each  side  of  it, 
are  two  roiiins,  one  to  be  used  as  a  board-room  ami 
medical  officers'  room,  and  the  other  as  the  private 


office  of  the  secretaries.  From  the  cash  office  a 
staircase  leads  to  the  basement,  where  will  be  the 
safes  of  the  society,  &c.  The  only  means  of  heat- 
ing to  be  used  is  the  good  old  plan  of  fire-places, 
which  are  liberally  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  building.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Jackson  and  Son,  Donegal-place, 
architects,  and  tlie  contract  for  the  building  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  John  Lowry  and  Son,  of 
Great  George's-slreet,  who  have  already  made  good 
progress  with  the  foundations. 


THE  DUBLIN    METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY 
SCHEME  AGAIN. 

Some  hopes  were  confidentially  entertained  during 
the  past  month  that  the  promoters  of  this  ill-con- 
ceived and,  if  ever  matured,  commercially  ruinous 
project  had,  in  deference  to  the  weiglit  of  public 
opinion,  consigned  the  bill  "  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capiilets,"  but  we  are  startled  to  find  their  inten- 
tion announced  of  proceeding  on  to-morrow  {Thuv^- 
day)  to  prove  compliance  with  the  standing  orders 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  our  surmise — viz., 
that  '  his  is  virtually  a  "  Government  job,"  merely 
to  ensure  facility  for  transport  of  troops  and  stores 
— be  correct,  all  the  well  organized  and  determined 
opposition  of  the  opponents,  will  asuredly  prove 
fruitless,  and  tlie  hest  we  can  now  hope  for  is  that 
between  the  three  schemes  respectively  suggested 
by  Barry,  Lefann,  and  Barton,  there  may  be  some 
modified  arrangement  efi'ected  to  rid  the  original 
project  of  its  most  pernicious  features. 

If  there  must  be  a  junction  efi'ected  with  each  of 
the  metropolitan  railways,  let  it  be  done  as  unobjec- 
tionably  as  possible  to  the  appearance  of  an  admit- 
tedly handsome  city,  else  wliat  shall  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  in  1963  think  of  their  ancestors'  revere;  ce 
for  art  and  beauty  ? 


ART  UNION  OF  IRELAND. 

Thb  Managing  Committee  met  on  the  29th  ult.  in 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Lr.  Abbey-street. 

Present— John  Barton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  George 
Petrie,  LL.D.  ;  T.  Maxwell  Hutton  ;  Walter  Sweet- 
man,  J.  P. ;  and  George  F.  Mulvany,  R.H.A.,  Hon. 
Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  being  read  and  con- 
firmed, several  letters  were  read  enclosing  subscrip- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mulvany  stated  that,  although  the  present 
subscription  list  was  much  less  than  those  of  pre- 
vious years,  the  Committee,  by  a  rigid  economy  in 
the  working  expenses,  would  be  enabled  to  distri- 
bute in  prizes  a  sum  much  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  receipts  than  that  distributed  on  any  former  oc- 
casion. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  allocate  the 
prize-fund,  and  delegated  to  the  scrutineers  the 
power  still  further  to  extend  the  prizes  in  proportion 
to  the  additional  subscriptions  received  to  the  close 
of  the  subscription  lists  on  yesterday  (Tuesday) 
evening. 

ilr.  Mulvany  read  a  draft  of  the  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  general  meeting  on  this  date,  which 
was  approved  of. 

Dr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  T.  Maxwell  Hutton  were  ap- 
pointed scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

It  was  determined  that  the  distribution  of  prizes 
should  take  place  on  this  day,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock,  in  the  Council  Room  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  which  had  been  kindly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  for  that  purpose. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a  long  list  of  sub- 
scriptions received  since  last  meeting. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  this  day,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  for  the  drawing  of  prizes. 


OPENING   OF  THE  CORK  AND  KINSALE 
RAILWAY. 

On  Saturday,  the  Cork  and  Kinsale  Railway  was 
opened  for  the  first  time.  The  line  runs  throush 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
country,  and  the  country  around  is  highly  culti- 
vated,and  admits  of  diversification  by  iiill  and  dale. 
The  junction  with  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  is 
formed  at  a  point  about  three  miles  beyend  Ballm- 
hassig,  where  a  very  tasteful  structure  lias  been  put 
up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  station.  Proceeding 
towards  the  town  of  Kinsale,  the  line  opens  with  a 
gentle  curve  for  u])vvards  of  a  mile.  The  remainder 
of  the  line  is  pretty  straight,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  constructed  is  much  to  the  credit 
of  tiie  engineer  and  contractor,  who  have  evidently 
spared  no  pains  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as 
possible.  Its  extent  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  this  is  run  over  in  almost  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  minutes.  The  terminus  at  Kinsale  stands 
upon  an  elevation,  and  the  prospect  beneath  is  in- 
deed charmiiiii.  It  may  be  fairly  expected  that  the 
passenger  traffic  will  be  important. 
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IMPORTANT  TIMBER  SALES  AT  LIVERPOOL. 
The  following  circular  has  been  addressed  to  the 
trade  throughout  the  kingdom  by  Mr.  Edward  Chalo- 
ner,  of  Liverpool,  Wood  Broker  : — 

The  Auction  Sales,  on  next  Friday  morning  (3rd 
inst.),  will  be  started  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely,  with 
the  cargo  of  Porto  Plata  mahogany,  just  landed  ex 
Joseph  Cape,  from  Porto  Plata  direct.  This  wood  is 
of  good  quality,  and  particularly  fresh  and  sound  ; 
and  there  are  many  richly  mottled  and  plum  figure 
veneer  logs  ;  also  some  very  prime  table  logs.  The 
curls  are  of  medium  and  large  dimensions,  and  mostly 
sound — many  of  them  are  superb,  and  of  drawer- 
front  and  panel  lengths.  There  are  also  curls  at- 
tached to  some  ol  the  logs. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  sale  will  be  suspended  until 
after  Messrs.  Duncan,  Ewing,  and  Co.'s  sale,  afier 
which  it  will  be  resumed  with  the  following,  viz.  :  — 

The  City  St.  Domingo  mahogany  and  lignumvitce, 
ex  Henry  Lorensen,  from  the  city  direct ;  the  former 
is  of  prime  quality  and  colour,  and  embraces  many 
richly-figured  and  mottled  veneer  logs.  The  lignum- 
vitss  is  also  of  prime  quality. 

The  City  St.  Domingo  mahogany,  ex  Gertruida 
Anna,  consists  of  very  choice  logs  and  cnrls,  espe- 
cially selected  for  this  market.  The  particulars  will 
be  given  in  the  Appendix. 

rhe  Tobasco  maliogany,  ex  John  Bright,  is  of  first- 
rate  quality,  straight,  sound,  and  of  large  dimensions: 
there  are  most  excellent  table  logs,  with  others  for 
panels  and  counter-tops. 

Afterwards  the  Havana  and  Honduras  cedar  will 
be  sold  :  these  are  on  sale,  in  the  meantime,  by  pri- 
vate bargain. 

The  427  planks  of  Rio  rosewood,  ex  John  Harley, 
are  fresh,  dark-coloured,  and  of  very  superior  quality ; 
the  veneer  pieces,  which  are  numerous,  are  mostly  of 
excessive  richness,  variegated  with  orange  and  rich 
dark  stripe.  The  chair  planks  are  also  of  prime  qua- 
lity. 

The  parcels  of  Italian  walnut,  per  Corinthian  and 
Euphrates,  contain  much  useful  chair  wood,  with  a 
few  veneer  planks. 

The  bird-eyed  maple,  ex  John  Bright  and  Thorn- 
ton, is  fresh,  white,  and  full  of  bird-eye,  whilst  many 
of  the  planks  are  of  large  dimensions. 

The  crown  wainscot  oak  billets  are  of  very  prime 
quality  and  good  sizes:  one  parcel  will  be  soil  with- 
out reserve. 

On  sale  by  private  bargain  are  93  logs  of  Belize 
Honduras  mahogany,  especially  selected  for  ship- 
building, which  may  be  secured  at  4ld.  per  foot, 
Liverpool  sale  measure,  or  i'?  10s.  per  load,  tliere 
being  but  87  loads  in  the  parcel.  The  particulars  are 
set  forth  in  page  514. 

Referring  to  tlie  Catalogue  for  the  Sale  in  Hull,  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  July,  1  beg  to  inform  you  that,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  15th  and  16th  July,  1 
shall  sell  by  auction  here  a  cargo  of  Honduras  maho- 
gany, now  landing,  ex  Regina,  together  with  various 
other  woods  meantime  expected  to  arrive. 

The  following  woods  will  be  sold  by  auction  imme- 
diately after  arrival,  of  wliich  due  notice  will  be  given 
the  trade;  in  the  mean  time,  specifications  may  be 
seen  at  my  office,  viz  : 

The  cargo  of  yellow  and  red  pine,  oak,  elm,  birch 
timber,  bright  pine  deals,  and  standard  and  puncheon 
[■taves,  daily  expected  to  arrive,  per  Coronella,  from 
Quebec. 

The  yellow  and  red  pine,  elm,  ash  timber,  pipe  and 
])unclieon  staves,  daily  expected  to  arrive,  per  French 
Empire,  from  Quebec. 

The  cargo  (380  standard)  of  pine  and  spruce  deals, 
boards,  scantling,  palings,  and  lathwood,  daily  ex- 
pected to  arrive,  per  Diadem,  from  St.  John,  N.B. 

The  cargo  (600  standard)  of  spruce  deals,  boards, 
scantling,  lathwood,  and  palings,  daily  expected  to 
arrive,  per  Pensacola,  from  St.  John,  N.B. 

The  cargo  (200  standard)  of  spruce  and  pine  deals, 
daily  expected  to  arrive,  per  Elizabeth,  from  St.  John, 
N.B. 

T'he  cargo  of  wainscot  oak  billets,  crown  redwood 
deals,  and  lathwood,  daily  expected  to  arrive,  per 
Flora,  from  Riga. 

All  on  account  of  the  original  importers. 


On  sale  by  private  bargain  :  — 

Two  small  cargoes  of  Hichibucto  deals  ("150  stan- 
dard each),  now  ready  for  shipment  there,  specifica- 
tions of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Edwaiid  Chaloner,  Broker, 
Who  is  prepared  to  sell  several  cargoes  of  Mexican 
(Tonala)  mahogany,  for  delivery  at  any  safe  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Two  cargoes,  of  150  and  200 
tons  respectively,  are  daily  expected  to  call  for  orders, 
as  also  a  larger  cargo. 


PREVENTIVE  WORKS  FOR  THE  SHANNON 
INDNDATIONS. 

In  our  several  notices  of  towns  in  the  western  and 
midland  counties  of  Ireland,  we  had  occasion  to  refer 


to  the  lamentable  spoliation  of  landed  property  cau,sed 
by  the  perpetual  overflowing  of  the  Shannon's  banks, 
and  we  also  recordeil  the  general  proceedings  of  the 
inquiry,  instituted  by  direction  of  the  Government 
before  a  Royal  Commissioner,  with  a  view — at  least 
as  alleged — of  remedying  the  evil.  All  the  valuable 
evidence  adduced  at  such  inquiry,  together  with  an 
able  and  comprehensive  report  by  the  commissioner, 
]\Ir.  Bateman,  an  eminent  C.E.,  has  of  course  found 
its  way  into  that  mv>terious  tome,  "  the  blue  book," 
and  therelroni  we  collect  some  items,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  the  proposed  expenditure  which  are  of 
special  interest. 

It  seems  that  hitherto  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
have  been  comparatively  powerless  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  all  destroying  element ;  that  the  pre- 
vention of  the  iuundations  would  save  property  of  an 
annual  value  of  £30,000 :  and  that  this  may  be 
almost  completely  effected  by  works  to  confine  the 
liver  at  a  rise  of  9  ft.  Bin.  high,  except  in  the  case  of 
great  floods. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  expenditure:  — 

Works  at  outlet  of  Lough  Allen,  including 
damage  to  land  on  the  margin  of  the  lough 
at  prtsent  subject  to  flooding  £6,410 

Wooden  Bi-idge — Erection  of  a  new  bridge 
and  deepening  the  channel  of  the  river, 
including  purchase  of  mill  site,  and  im- 
provements in  the  outlet  of  the  river  Feorish  8,156 

Jamestown — Removing  present  wier,  erecting 
new  wier  and  other  works  above  the  bridge 
and  deepening  channel  of  river  below  bridge  5,000 

Roosky — Alterations  in  connexion  with  pre- 
sent wier,  excavations  in  channel  above 
wier,  &c.  6,000 

Carnadoe    Bridge — Additional    arch,  and 

clearing  out  approaches  1,500 

Tarmonbarry — Works  at  Wier  at  Tarmon- 
barry,  including  excavations  and  enlarge- 
ments in  river  between  Tarmonbarry  and 
Roosky,  and  purchase  of  land  16,600 

Embanking  the  Rivers  Camlin  and  Fallon — 
EnibanUments  and  back  drains,  including 
purchase  of  land  4,156 

Between  TarmonbaiTy  and  Lanesborough — 
ICxcavations  ami  enlargement  ol  river,  in- 
cluding land  req'iired  23,650 

Athlone  Wier — Works  connected  with  the 

discharge  of  the  water  at  the  wier,  &c  6,000 

Between  Athlone  and  Bdnagher — Enlarging 
channel  of  river  at  Dcrryholmes,  including 
land  for  spoil,  £25,750  ;  new  channel  at 
Bishop's  Island,  including  purchase  of  land 
required  for  works  and  spoil,  £26,666  ;  ex- 
cavations in  other  portions  of  the  river,  in- 
cluding land  for  spoil,  &c.,  £7,850  60,236 

Meelick — (First  scheme,  described  in  report ; 
probable  cost,  £55,800.)  Second  scheme — 
Suggested  alteration  in  navigation  between 
Meelick  and  Banagher  ;  new  wier  at  Ban- 
agher ;  removal  of  existing  wier  at  Meelick ; 
opening  out  of  old  channels;  deepening 
shoals  on  the  river  where  required  ;  bridge, 
&c. ;  and  purchase  of  land  56,646 

White's  Ford — Excavations  and  improve- 
ment in  river,  cleaniTig  out  entrance  to  old 
channel,  including  purchase  of  land  required  4,356 

Killaloe — Alterations  in  coiniexion  with  wier, 
protection  to  present  navigation  channel, 
excavations  in  river  above  wier,  removal 
of  old  arches  of  present  bridge,  and  cost  of 
replacing  same  with  iron  arches,  purchase 
of  land,  &c.  20,092 

Parteen— Excavation  in  bed  of  river,  pur- 

oha.se  of  land  for  spoil  1,425 

O'Brien's  Bridge — Removal  of  old  arches  of 
bridge  and  replacing  them  with  iron  ones, 
excavations  in  river  approaches,  &c.,  &c.  6,500 

World's  End— Removal  of  existing  wier,  re- 
placing same  with  sluices ;  deepening  bed 
of  river  between  wier  and  Castleconnel,  in- 
cluding purchase  of  land  for  spoil  19,317 

Flooded  land  between  Corbally  wier  and 
World's  end,  right  bank  of  River ;  Em- 
bankments, back  drains,  syphons,  culverts, 
&c.,  including  land  required  6,420 

Flooded  Land,  left  bank  of  river — Embank- 
ments, back  drains,  syphons,  culverts,  &c., 
including  land  required  4,025 

New  Tail  Race,  from  the  Corbally  Mills  to 
Abbey  River — Excavations,  including  pur- 
chase of  land,  &c.  2,270 

Embankment  across  the  Abbey  River,  exclu- 
sive of  sluices  if  required  1,000 

Relieving  land  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  by  a  syphon  into  the  Abbey  River, 
including  embankments,  back  drains,  and 
land  required  3,157 


PRIZES  FOR  WOOD  CARVING:  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS. 

The  following  are  the  awards  of  the  judges:  — 

First  Division:  Human  Figure  in  Alto  or  Bas 
Relief. — First  prize  of  £8  and  the  society's  silver 
medal,  not  awarded. 

Second  prize  of  £4  to  James  Meiklejohn,  29, 
William-street,  Regent's-park.  for  "  Apollo  Play- 
ing to  the  Shepherds,"  alto  relief,  in  oak. 

Third  prize  of  £3  to  G.  Romford,  9,  Ecclestone- 
street,  for  "  The  Rose  Bud,"  a  child's  head  in  lime- 
tree. 

Second  Division :  Animal  or  Still  Life.— First 
prize  of  £8  to  Mark  Rogers,  111,  Tachbrook- 
street,  Piralieo,  for  a  panel,  in  walnut  wood,  of 
dead  game,  in  a  wreath  of  oak,  blackberry,  fern, 
&c.,  intended  for  the  decoration  of  dining-room, 
sideboard,  or  chimneypiece, — modelled  and  carved 
by  him. 

Second  prize  of  £4  to  be  divided  between  — 
Green  and  Charles  Humphriss,  with  honourable 
mention  to  T.  JI.  Kendall,  their  employer,  for 
"  Life  and  Death,"  modelled  by  T.  H.  Kendall  ; 
executed  by  T.  H.  Kendall,  —  Green,  and  Charles 
Humphriss. 

Third  prize  of  £3  to  W.  Perry, 5,  North  Audley- 
street,  Grosvenor-square,  for  the  "  Willow  Wren  " 
(property  of  M  iss  Burdett  Coutts),  *'  Robin  in  the 
Oak"  (box-wood),  "  Thrush"  (lime-tree),  "  Nightin- 
gale and  Hawthorn,"  "  Sedge  Warblers  and  Dragon- 
fly" (property  of  W.  M.  Coulthurst,  Esq.) 

Third  Division:  Natural  Foliage,  Fruit,  or 
Flowers,  or  Conventional  Ornament  in  which  gro- 
tesque figures  or  animals  may  form  accessories,  pre- 
ference being  given  where  the  work  is  of  an  applied 
character  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  as  re- 
presenting commercial  value  : — 

First  prize  of  £8  to  T.  H.  Baylis,  69,  Judd- 
street,  Brunswick-square,  for  his  "  Casket  in  box- 
wood." 

Second  prize  of  £4  to  T.  H.  Kendall,  of  Warwick , 
for  "  Paper-knife,  stiletto,  and  Cliristmas  box." 

Third  prize  of  £3  to  R.  Flipping,  for  "  The  fish 
and  shell  panels,"  portions  of  sideboard  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Gillovv  and  Co. 

Two  extra  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  of  £2  each,  lo  J.  M.  Leach,  of  Louth,  Lin- 
colnshire, for  a  panel  for  the  pilaster  of  a  cabinet, 
designed  and  executed  by  him  ;  and  to  C.  J.  Herly, 
of  2,  Carnden-place,  Soutli-street,  Taunton,  for  a 
door  panel,  desisined  and  executed  by  him. 


256,916 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent  26,084 
Total,  £288,000 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  IRELAND. 
By  the  report  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  inquire  into  the  construction 
of  cottages  intended  to  compete  for  "  prize  cups 
and  medals"  during  1862,  it  appears  that  there  were 
but  five  competitors  for  the  Leinster  challenge  cup 
and  for  the  provincial  gold  medal ;  and  that  to  Lord 
Clermont,  the  successful  competitor  of  1861,  have 
also  been  awarded  this  year  both  the  cup  and  the 
medal.  The  cost  of  Lord  Clermont's  cottage  is 
under  £62.  The  following  suggestions  are  contained 
in  the  report : — 

"  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrange  the  space 
within  the  limits  of  a  cottage  so  as  to  avoid  defects  ; 
but  there  are  some  remarks  generally  applicable 
which  we  think  it  right  to  make.  The  size  of  the 
cottage  is  the  consideration.  As  a  general  rule  it 
seems  to  be  thought  requisite  to  have  three  bed- 
rooms in  every  labourer's  dvvelliiig  ;  yet  pi'actically 
we  find  that  in  not  more  than  one  cottage  out  of 
three  can  three  bedrooms  he  occupied,  and  in  many 
cases  even  a  second  bedroom  is  not  required.  Cot- 
tages should,  therefore,  be  built  of  different  sizes, 
and  if  the  same  extent  of  land  is  attache  I  to  each 
cottage,  labourers,  as  their  families  diminish  in  num- 
ber, will  not  object  to  move  from'  larger  cottages. 

"  The  aspect  of  cottages  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  The  appearance  of  the  building  fi-oin  the 
high  road  is  often  more  considered  than  the  comfort 
of  the  inmates. 

"  A  large  living  room  or  kitchen  is  not  neces- 
sary— asquareof  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  will  usually 
be  suflScient ;  but  there  should  not  be  an  open  stair 
in  it,  which  acts  like  a  chimney,  renders  the  living 
room  comfortless,  and  the  upper  rooms  of  the  cot- 
tage cold.  This  may  be  remedied  by  boarding  up 
the  stair  and  placing  a  door  at  the  foot 

"  The  windows  of  cottages  should  not  open  otj 
hinges ;  such  windows  are  seldom  staunch  or  secure. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  the  pig  from  being  brought 
into  the  cottage,  there  should  be  no  gate  to  the  pig- 
gery yard  ;  but  a  feeding  trough  with  a  moveable 
flap  should  be  built  into  the  wall  of  the  yard. 

"  Dormer  windows  in  the  roof  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  are  expensive,  and  skylights  in  the  roof 
often  admit  wet.  It  would  be  better  to  raise  the 
side  walls  of  the  cottages  a  little  higher,  and  thus 
obtain  room  for  the  upper  windows.  The  ashpit 
should  not  be  placed  against  the  buck  wall  of  the 
house,  or  too  near  it." 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[July  1,  1863. 


UNVEILING  THE  ALBERT  MEMORIAL  * 

The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  10th  ult.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  and 
other  members  of  the  Koyal  family,  arrived  in  state 
carriac;e3  at  4  p.m.,  and  proceeded  to  a  gallery 
erected  at  the  back  of  the  Exhibition  buildinfjs. 
They  were  received  by  a  large  number  of  officials, 
including  many  provincial  mayors  ;  several  of  the 
ambassadors  were  present.  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  several  other  leading  political  per- 
sonages also  were  present. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  gloomy,  and  a  smart 
shower  soon  after  4  somewhat  disconcerted  the 
30,000  well-dressed  spectators,  but  subsequently 
the  weather  cleared  up. 

After  the  Royal  party  were  seated,  the  National 
Anthem  and  Cohurg March  were  played. 

An  address  was  then  presented  to  the  Prince, 
and  replied  to,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  took 
place  amid  the  playing  of  bands  and  discharge  of 
artillery. 

A  procession  was  then  formed  and  went  round 
the  gardens,  passing  the  statue.  The  Prince  wore 
his  Guards'  uniform,  and  the  Princess  a  mauve 
moire  antique  dress,  and  white  bonnet.  Tlie  whole 
of  the  Royal  parly  joined  in  the  procession,  and  left 
the  ground  about  half-past  five  o'clock. 

The  following  is  the  address  to  the  Prince,  read 
by  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the 
Memorial  Committee,  and  Editor  of  the  Builder 
(London). 

"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness — 
"  In  the  year  1853  a  meeting  convened  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Mr.  Thomas  Challis,  M.P., 
and  presided  over  by  him,  was  held  in  the  Mansion 
Hi)use,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  some 
memorial  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  con- 
nection with  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  its  great 
founder,  the  Prince  Consort,  your  Royal  Highness's 
illustrious  and  lamented  fallier.  The  propriety  of 
the  step  was  at  once  recognised  ;  and  it  was  at 
once  resolved  unanimously,  as  well  by  the  country 
at  large  as  liy  the  meeting,  lhat  the  Exhibition  'wis 
an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  to  observe  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  scienc,  art,  and  national  charac- 
teristics upon  production,  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  a  valuable  review  of  the  past,  and  by  making  a 
new  starting  point  for  tlie  future  progress  of  produc- 
tive industry,  and  giving  it  an  increased  sUniulus.' 
Tlie  meeting  saw,  too,  with  the  wise  autlior  of  the 
undertaking,  that  its  tendency  had  been  to  promote 
useful  intercourse  between  all  |)eopIes,and  Lo  induce 
In  them  feelings  of  goodwill  towards  each  other. 
Money  was  accordingly  subscribed  for  the  election 
of  a  memorial,  and  active  steps  were  taken  to  ol)- 
tain  a  place  for  the  intended  monument  on  the  site 
of  the  Exliibition  in  Hyde-park.  Artists  of  all 
countries  were  invited  to  submit  drawings  and  mo- 
dels in  competition,  and,  ultimately,  out  of  nearly 
50,  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham  was 
selected.  Tlie  endeavours  to  procure  a  site  in  the 
Park  having  failed,  we,  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  had  met  with  difficulties  that  might  not  have 
been  anticipated,  sought  the  aid  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort. This  was  at  once  freely  acconled  on  the  con- 
dition, characteristic  of  his  Koyal  Highness's  noble 
self-denial,  that  the  memorial  should  be  in  no  way 
personal,  but  one  to  which  he  could  himself  sub- 
scribe. The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  granted 
the  fine  site  before  wliicli  we  now  stand,  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  therefore  appropriate,  the  Couiniis- 
sioners  themselves  concurring  in  the  grant ;  and 
from  then  till  the  last  liis  Royal  Highness  continued 
to  give  consideration  and  personal  assistance  of  in- 
estimable value  in  completing  and  carrying  out  the 
project.  Guided  by  his  cultivated  judgment,  and 
aided  by  an  increase  of  the  funds,  the  design  was 
enlarged  and  improved  to  its  present  form,  and  the 
last  public  act  of  the  Piince  in  London  was  the 
approval  of  the  statue  of  her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen,  then  intended  to  surmount  the  me- 
morial. A  letter  from  your  Royal  Highness  after 
the  painful  event  that  had  plunged  the  nation  into 
grief,  conveying  the  will  of  the  Queen  that  instead 
of  her  Majesty's  statue  that  of  her  beloved  husband 
should  crown  tlie  memorial,  and  offering  on  your 
Royal  Highness's  own  part  to  present  the  statue 
proposed  to  be  thus  placed — a  letter  which  touched 
the  heart  of  the  country — enabled  us  to  carry  out 
the  original  desire  of  the  subscribers,  which  was 
emphatically  to  offer  a  ])ublic  and  lasting  tril)ute  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  to 
the  good  Prince, '  to  whose  far-seeing  and  compre- 
hensive philanthropy  '  (as  now  recorded  on  the  face 
of  the  memorial)  '  its  first  conception  was  due, 
and  to  whose  clear  judgment  and  untiring  exertions 
in  directing  its  e.xecution  the  world  is  indebted  for 
its  unprecedented  success.'    We  take  the  liberty 


•  Omitted  from  DoBLra  Buuj>1!E  of  15th  ult.  from  want  of 
space. 


of  expressing  our  great  satisfaction  with  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  Mr.  Durham  has  executed 
the  commission  confided  to  him.  He  has  produced 
a  work  that  we  believe  to  be  honourable  alike  to 
himself  and  to  the  country ;  and  we  trust  this 
feeling  will  be  generally  .shared  in,  especially  by 
those  eminent  persons  who  -assisted  in  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  whose  names  he  has  consequently 
recorded  on  enduring  granite.  In  concluding  this 
brief  account  of  our  prnceedins",  we  tender  most 
grateful  thanks  to  the  Queen  for  the  interest  her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  show  in  the  progress 
of  this  work,  and  the  all-iinportant  assistance  thus 
rendered  us  in  our  self-imposed  laliour.  And  we 
pray  heartily  and  devoutly  that  Almighty  God 
may,  in  His  goodness,  long  preserve  her  Majesty's 
life — a  life  most  precious  to  her  loyal  and  loving 
people.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  acknowledge 
most  respectfully  the  anxious  readiness  with  wliich 
you,  sir,  accompanied  by  the  illustrious  Princess 
wliom  all  the  kingdom  welcomes  with  open  heart, 
and  l)y  your  Royal  brotiiers  and  sisters,  have  gra- 
ciously taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  to-day. 
We  offer  in  the  name  of  the  subscribers  our  earnest 
thanks,  and  we  solicit  that  your  Royal  Highness 
will  now  be  pleased  to  command  the  uncovering  of 
the  memorial." 

To  this  address,  the  reading  of  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  repeated  applause,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
returned  the  following  answer  : — 

"Gentlemen,  —  I  have  listened  with  an  interest, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  shared  by  all  present,  to 
the  details  which  you  have  given  in  connection 
with  the  memorial  to  my  lamented  and  revered 
father  which  we  are  assembled  this  day  to  i  laugu- 
rate.  As  a  son  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  affected  by 
that  part  of  your  address  in  which  you  have  re- 
ferred to  the  beloved  parent  whose  aid  and  counsel 
were  never  wanting  when  work  was  to  be  done,  or 
when  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  proceedings  in  commemorating  so 
proud  a  year  in  England's  annals,  would  have  met 
with  Ills  approval,  and  I  am  sustained  in  the  part 
which,  in  obedience  to  the  Queen's  command,  I 
have  undertaken  by  the  conviction  and  grateful 
sense  that  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  nation  accom- 
panies me.  1  have  now  the  pleasure  of  directing 
that  the  memorial — of  which  the  artist  may  well 
be  proud — be  now  uncovered." 

"The  last  words  with  which  his  Royal  Highness 
concludeil  were  scarcely  audible  beyond  the  splendid 
circle  which  were  assembled  rciund  him  in  the  bal- 
cony, but,  as  if  intuitively,  the  whole  assemblage 
turned  towards  the  covered  monument,  from  which 
neatly  and  quickly,  as  the  boom  of  the  first  gun 
sounded,  the  covering  was  instantaneously  with- 
drawn, showing  a  memorial  of  which,  as  the  Prince 
truly  said,  the  artist  might  well  be  proud.  It  is 
entirely  constructed  of  red  and  grey  granite,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  artist's  design.  The  under  base  of 
Portland  stone  does  not  belong  to  the  memorial 
proper,  and  would  have  been  better  if  in  unison  with 
the  granite  work,  and  the  arches,  keyed  with  un- 
meaning masks,  materially  detract  from  the  com- 
position. It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  public  monu- 
ment in  wliich  both  red  and  grey  granite,  accom- 
panied with  bronze  work,  has  been  combined,  at 
least  in  this  country,  and  is  in  other  respects  new  in 
its  architectural  features.  The  bronze  statues  have 
been  produced  by  means  of  electro-deposition,  wiiich 
in  this  instance  gives  decided  evidence  of  its  im- 
portance in  rendering  th  ■  correct  handling  of  the 
artist,  as  well  as  preserving  the  exact  size  of  the 
original  models,  which  could  not  be  the  case  where 
the  old  method  of  casting  is  used. 

The  form  of  this  memorial  is  that  of  a  temple, 
with  projecting  t)ase3  at  four  equal  distances,  of 
sufficient  size  to  carry  seated  figures  of  8ft.  liigh. 
The  entire  height  of  the  memorial,  exclusive  of  tue 
under  work  with  arches,  is  42ft. ;  the  width  across 
the  angles  of  the  granite  is  18ft.  The  entablature 
is  broken  to  correspond  with  the  projections  of  the 
base.  Tlie  four  seated  bronze  statues  represent  the 
quarters  of  the  world  in  an  alleaorical  manner,  but 
divested  of  the  old  conventional  type.  Beneath, 
and  in  front  of  each  statue  there  is  a  bronze  me- 
dallion inserted  in  the  granite  base,  the  four  medal- 
lions being  enlarged  copies  from  the  prize  medals 
awarded  to  successful  e.^hibifors  of  1851.  Behind 
each  of  these  statues  arise  two  pilasters  and  two 
pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  from  stylobates 
placed  above  the  heads  of  the  statues.  The  capitals 
and  bases  of  the  columns  are  of  bronze,  the  shafts 
of  polished  red  granite,  the  eff'ect  of  which  is  very 
good  as  an  architectural  decoration.  Polished  red 
granite  is  also  introduced  with  equal  eff'ect  in  the 
crescent  side  panels  of  the  base,  and  upon  the  cir- 
cular side  panels  of  the  body  of  the  temple.  Upon 
the  four  latter  panels  there  are  inscribed  in  gilded 
incised  lettering  the  principal  features  and  facts  re- 
lating to  the  first  International  Exhibition,  including 
a  record  of  all  those  who  were  actually  engaged  in 
any  responsible  position  connected  with  the  manage- 


ment of  that  national  event,  commencing  with  the 
Royal  President  of  the  Commission,  the  late  Prince, 
whose  statue  in  bronze  surmounts  the  Memorial. 
It  is  10ft.  high,  and  in  the  mantle  and  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath — the 
Queen,  as  Sovereign,  being  head  of  every  other 
illustrious  Order. 

The  statue  of  the  Queen,  as  personifying"  Peace," 
was  intended  originally  to  have  been  the  crowning 
figure,  but  has  been  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
Prince  by  express  desire  of  Her  Majesty. 
I     The  frieze  of  the  Temple  bears  upon  it,  in  gilded 
I  lettering,  two  inscriptions,  one  from  Isaiah,  "  Let 
all  the  nations  be  gathered  together,  and  let  the 
j  people  be  assembled  ;"  and  the  other  is  from  the 
I  Psalms,  "  I  will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord  ; 
surely  I  will  remember  Thy  wonders  of  old."  On 
the  north  tablet  is  the  dedication  of  the  Memorial 
itself,  as  follows  : — 

Erected 
By  public  Subscription. 
Originally  intended  only  to  cnmmemorate 
The  Internationa!  ExliiUilion 
Of  1S51. 
Now 

Dedicated  also  to  the  Memory  of 
Tlie  great  Author  of  tliat  Undertaking, 
The  good  Prince, 
To  whose  far-seeing  and  comprehensive  Philanthropy 

Its  first  Conception  was  due; 
And  to  whose  clear  Judgment  and  untiring  Exertions 
In  directing  its  Execution 
The  World  is  indebted  for 
Its  unprecedented  Success. 
Albert  Fkancis  Augustus  Chaklks  Emandel, 

Tlie  Prince  Consort, 
Born  August  26,  1819.   Died  December  14, 1861. 

"  He  was  a  man!  take  him  for  all  in  all. 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 


THE  DUBLIN  WATERWORKS. 

DIVERTING  THE  COURSE  OP  THE  VAKTRY. 

On  yesterday  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  accompanied  by 
some  members  of  the  Viceregal  household,  and  in 
presence  of  a  vast  assemblage,  composed  of  nobility, 
gentry,  corporation  memliers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  a  con- 
siderable sp'inkling  of  the  fair  sex,  performed  a 
most  important  ceremonial  in  connection  with  the 
vast  works  now  in  progress  for  the  improved  supply 
of  water  to  this  city. 

A  monster  special  train  conveyed  his  Excellency 
and  the  numerous  guests  of  the  contractor,  Mr. 
M'Cormick,  M.P.,  who  were  invited  to  witness  the 
interesting  ceremony,  from  Harcourt-street  termi- 
nus, at  11  o'clock,  and,  after  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
pace,  it  was  slowed  as  it  approached  Stillorgan,  that 
the  party  might  inspect  the  works  at 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  RESERVOIR, 

of  which,  together  with  the  works  in  connection, 
the  following  is  a  description  :  — 

This  reservoir  is  constructed  in  two  parts,  and  in 
fact  consists  of  two  reservoirs,  comiecterl  by  (lipes 
and  valves.  The  wall  round  the  entire  reservoir  is 
already  perfect.  The  great  embankment,  with  its 
puddle  trench  in  the  centre,  is  also  raised  in  some 
places  williin  five  feet  of  its  summit,  level,  and  much 
of  the  excavation  is  alieady  completed.  A  visitor 
to  this  portion  of  the  wtnks  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  excavations  for  the  puddle  trench — the 
care  taken  to  reach  a  solid  water-tight  loundation  — 
the  galhering  of  the  pudille  — Ibe  working  and  for- 
mation of  the  great  elastic  impervious  wall,  which 
is  to  render  the  bank  water-light,  and  tlie  incipient 
arrangements  for  the  construction  of  the  valve- 
hou-ie.  The  present  proposed  arrangement  for  |the 
construction  of  the  valve-house  is  such  that  the 
caretaker  can,  at  his  discretion,  send  water  through 
the  main  pipes,  which  run  along  the  Doiinybrook- 
road  fi  om  either  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  reservoir 
at  Stillorgan,  or  send  it  down  direct  from  the  filter 
beds  atRoundwood,  without  entering  the  reservoir 
at  all;  thus  in  effect  sending  the  water  from  the 
upper  Vartry,  according  as  it  is  filtered,  to  each 
house  in  Dublin,  and  not  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
an  instant  in  its  passage  from  Roundwood  to  the 
water-cock  in  each  house.  The  pipe  laying  from 
the  Stillorsian  reservoir  along  the  route  to  Round- 
wood  has  already  coniTnence<l  in  two  places.  They 
are  laid  nearly  half  the  way  along  the  length  of 
railroad  hetween-Stillorgan  and  Carrickinines.  Near 
Carrickmines  Hill,  on  the  right  of  the  railway  pas- 
sage along  10  Bray,  the  first  relieving  tank  is  visi- 
ble. The  line  of  pipes  here  diverges  from  tlie  rail- 
road, passing  across  the  Dargle,  and  was  not  visible 
again  from  the  route  taken  'oy  his  Excellency  until 
after  passing  Bray,  and  close  to  where  they  touched 
the  road  at  Hazlebruok.  Here  the  pipes  pass 
nearly  along  the  line  of  road  till  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  Glen  of  the  Downs. 

On  arrival  at  the  Bray  station,  which  was  gaily 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  a  guard  of  honour  was 
drawn  up,  and  after  a  brief  delay  the  numerous 
vehicles  in  waiting  became  fully  occupied,  and  a 
vast  cortege  wason  its  route  to  Roundwood,  passing 
through  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  Delgany,  and 
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other  beautiful  spots  of  the  far-famed  county  of 
Wicklow.  His  Excellency  and  party  alighted  to 
inspect 

THE  TUNNEL  AT  D0NRAN, 

which  is  about  2\  miles  in  length,  and  contains  a 
great  receiving  tank.  Here  were  in  attendance,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaininix  the  nature  of  this  portion 
of  the  works,  Mr.  Parke  Neville,  city  engineer, 
Messrs.  Andrews,  Palles,  and  Crosthwaite,  resident 
engineers,  Mr.  Greene,  contractor's  manager,  c&c. 
The  great  embankment  of 

THE  ROUNDWOOD  RESERVOIR, 

Which  is  the  basis  of  thg  future  work,  was  next 
reached. 

This  embankment,  or  water-tight  dam  will  be  half 
a  mile  long,  extending  across  the  valley  in  which  the 
Varlry  runs,  and,  from  its  foundations  toils  summit 
in  the  centre,  will  be  about  80  feet  in  height,  while 
the  breadth  at  the  base  will  be  about  330  feet.  Tlie 
puddle  work  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Cinbankment, 
and  is  about  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  bank  is  built  up  at  each  side  to  a  width 
varying  from  180  feet  at  the  base  to  nearly  20  feet 
at  the  summit.  Stupendous  as  this  carefuU  /  and 
scientifically  constructed  mass  is  it  requires,  for  its 
efficiency  and  for  its  own  protection,  that  the  pud- 
dle wall  or  trench  in  its  centre  should  be  based  upon 
a  water  tight  foundation,  which  water-tight  capa- 
city should  be  preserved  to  the  summit.  From  the 
favourable  nature  of  the  strata  on  the  site  of  the 
great  storage  reservoir  at  Roundwood,  the  reaching 
this  water-tight  foundation  was  not  difficult.  It  was 
found  at  an  average  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  embankment  across  the  bed  of  the  river 
could  not,  of  course,  be  undertaken  until  the  water 
was  turned  from  the  river  bed.  This  was  tlie  opera- 
tion which  was  performed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Everything  being  ready  for  tlie  occasion,  his  Excel- 
lency turned  the  waters  of  the  Vartry  from  their 
ancient  course  into  the  new  cut  or  channel  made  for 
their  reception.  Its  extent  is  about  fourteen  feet 
by  ten.  When  the  bank  will  be  completed  pipes 
will  be  laid  on  this  new  cut  to  convey  the  water  into 
the  reservoir,  and  the  cut  itself  will  be  closed  up. 
By  means  of  valves  on  these  pipes  the  water  will 
be  allowed  to  pass  according  as  may  be  required. 

From  the  hill  over  the  Vartry  valley  his  Excel- 
lency, after  pausing  for  some  time,  proceeded,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  M'Corniick, 
and  Mr.  Neville,  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  em- 
bankment. He  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Hicliard 
Griffith,  the  cliairman  of  the  Board  of  Works  ;  Sir 
George  Hodson,  Dr.  Gray,  and  other  members  of 
the  corporation.  On  his  Excellency's  arrival  at  this 
spot,  where  there  was  a  marquee  erected,  a  signal 
was  given  by  Mr.  Greene,  on  which  every  man 
stopped  work  ;  barrows,  pickaxes,  and  shovels  were 
laid  aside,  horses  were  unyoked,  and  all  the  men 
rushed  to  the  central  point  of  attraction,  lining  the 
banks  of  the  new  cut,  and  every  elevated  point  from 
from  which  its  channel  could  be  seen.  Immediately 
after  his  Excellency  and  party  arrived  at  this  point, 
a  circle  was  formed,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  called  on 
Dr.  Gray,  as  chairman  of  the  Waterworks  commit- 
tee, to  read  the  address  to  his  Excellency.  The 
town  clerk  then  handed  Dr.  Gray  the  address, 
which  he  read  as  follows  : — 

May  it  please  your  Excellency — We,  the  Water- 
works Committee  of  the  Municipal  Council,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses 
of  Dublin,  beg  leave  to  tender  to  your  Excellency 
our  warmest  thanks  for  the  cordial  interest  you  con- 
tinue to  take  in  the  progress  of  this,  the  greatest 
put)lic  work  undertaken  by  the  municipality  of  Dub- 
lin since  its  first  incorporation.  Some  months  have 
elapsed  since  you  kindly  consented,  at  a  period  when 
doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  future  still  haunted 
the  minds  of  many,  to  become  sponsor  for  the  Var- 
try waterworks,  testifying  your  well-grounded  faith 
in  the  project  by  laying  the  first  stone  of  our  service 
reservoir,  and  not  hesitating  to  identify  with  our 
undertaking  the  name  of  the  Prince  who  is  heir  to 
the  throne  of  these  realms,  and  whose  virtues  have 
already  won  for  him  the  affections  and  the  loyalty 
of  this  people. 

It  cannot  fall  to  prove  gratifying  to  your  Excel- 
lency to  learn  that  the  doubts  and  misgivings  have 
passed  away,  and  that  all  controversy  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  project  is  at  an  end.  Mr.  Bate- 
man — a  man  whose  name  is  imperishably  connected 
with  the  great  Loch  Katrine  works,  and  whose  high 
repute  gave  scientific  authority  and  engineering 
vitality  to  the  doubt?  of  the  less  skilful  many — has 
recently  re-investigated  the  whole  project,  under 
the  sense  of  official  responsibility,  and,  after  a  most 
rigid  scrutiny  of  all  its  details,  has  confirmed  the 
favourable  opinions  pronourjced  by  your  Excellency 
as  to  the  essential  soundness  and  certain  success  of 
the  undertaking. 

To  your  Excellency,  and  to  the  members  of  your 
government,  whose  co-operation  you  procured  for 


us,  we  are  indebted  for  the  financial  facilities  which 
enabled  us  to  prosecute  these  works  to  the  state  of 
advancement  you  have  to-day  witnessed.  To  that 
co-operation  we  owe  the  success  of  our  application 
for  a  loan  of  £250,000,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  that  loan  fromjive  to  four  per  cent.  In 
the  consequent  diminution  of  their  burdens  to  the 
extent  of  £2,500  a  year,  and  in  the  abundant  gua- 
rantee thereby  afforded  that  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete all  our  works  without  increasing  either  our 
borrowing  powers  or  our  present  taxation,  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  will  feel  the  benefit  of  the  warm 
interest  you  have  taken  in  their  welfare,  for  which 
we  now  desire,  in  tlieir  name,  to  express  our  deep 
and  lasting  gratitude. 

The  waters  of  this  river  have  passed  for  countless 
ages  through  the  channel  in  which  they  flow  to-day 
for  the  last  time.  A  new  channel,  intended  to  con- 
duct them  to  more  useful  ends,  has  been  designed  by 
the  skill  of  our  engineers,  and  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  eminent  contractor,  Mr.  M'Cor- 
mick,  to  whose  experienced  and  practised  judgment 
we  confidently  entrusted  all  oar  works.  Nearly 
two  thousand  native  workmen,  doomed  to  eat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  have  here  found  their 
laborious  industry  requited  by  good  wages,  bringing 
in  their  train  contentment  and  abundance  ;  and  your 
Excellency  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  their 
conduct  has  been  throughout  marked  by  good  order 
and  disciplined  obedience. 

It  now  only  remains  for  the  Waterworks  Commit- 
tee, in  the  name  of  the  ancient  and  loyal  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin,  respectfully  to  ask  your  Excellency 
to  close  this  old  channel  now  and  for  ever,  and  to 
command  that  "  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Vartry" 
•hall  henceforth  flow  through  their  new  conduit,  de- 
dicated throughout  all  time  to  come  to  the  high  and 
holy  purposes  of  rninistering  to  the  domestic  wants, 
the  physical  health,  and  tlie  moral  elevation  of  the 
three  hundred  thousand  people,  in  whose  name  and 
for  whose  use  we  humbly  implore  the  Author  of  all 
good  to  blesis,  to  sanctify,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
work  you  are  now  about  to  accomplish. 

John  Gray, 
Chairman  of  the  Waterworks  Committee. 
Tuesday,  June  30th,  1863. 

The  reading  of  the  address  elicited  loud  applause. 

His  Excellency  then  read  the  following  reply  : — 

I  have  to  thank  the  Waterworks  Committee  of 
the  Municipal  Council  of  the  city  of  Dulilin  alike 
for  a  friendly  address,  a  picturesque  expedition,  and 
a  very  interesting  and  imposing  ceremony.  I  well 
remember  the  inaugurative  function  of  this  great 
undertaking,  and  I  cordially  join  with  you  in  re- 
joicing that  it  should  have  advanced  thus  far 
smoothly  and  prosperously  in  its  progress  towards 
completion.  I  almost  feel  that  you  invest  me  with 
powers  to  which  neither  my  imagination  or  my  am- 
bition ever  soared,  when  you  call  upon  me  to  divert 
the  crystal  waters  from  the  course  they  have  pro- 
bably followed  since  these  purple  Wicklow  hills 
emerged  from  the  earth's  crust,  and  to  bid  them  flow 
in  a  new  and  virgin  channel.  I  well  know  that  this 
marvel  has  been  achieved  by  high  engineering  ge- 
iHus,  and  by  the  scarcely  less  necessary  co-operation 
of  hardy  and  honest  industry.  I  fervently  echo 
your  prayer,  that  the  results  of  this  spirited  enter- 
prise may  fully  accomplish  all  the  purposes  which 
have  inspired  its  conception  and  progress.  If  in  a 
neighbouring  valley  the  eye  of  genius  could  see  in 
the  social  pleasures  which  were  gathered  round  the 
Meeting  of  the  Watei  s  a  magic  more  exquisite  than 
tlieir  own,  so  here  we  consecrate  the  parting  of  the 
waters  to  a  still  higher  mission,  to  pronmte  the 
health,  comfort,  and  civilization  of  countless  fami- 
lies. 

At  the  close  of  the  reply  there  was  renewed  and 
long-continued  cheers. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  after  a  brief  pause,  address- 
ing the  assemblage,  said — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  a  very  few  words  to  add  on  this  occasion.  I 
wish  to  give  a  practical  proof  of  the  value  I  attach 
to  this  undertaking,  by  making  a  special  recognition 
in  the  oidy  way  open  to  me,  of  the  indefatigable 
zeal  and  high  ability  evinced  iiy  the  chairman  of  the 
waterworks  committee  through  the  whole  progress 
of  the  undertaking. 

His  Excellency  then  commanded  Dr.  Gray  to 
kneel  down,  and,  receiving  a  sword  from  the  aide- 
de-camp  in  waiting,  laid  it  successively  on  each 
shoulder,  using  at  the  same  time  the  words,  "  Rise, 
SiH  John  Gray." 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  then  addressed  Lady  Gray, 
who  was  standing  beside  her  husband,  and  said, 
"  I  wish  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Gray." 
His  Excellency  shook  hands  with  her  ladyship  in 
the  most  gracious  manner. 

On  Sir  John  Gray  rising,  he  was  received  with 
loud  and  general  applause,  mingled  with  cries  of 
"  you  have  earned  your  spurs  by  hard  work,  and 
long  may  you  live  to  wear  them."  The  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  several  members  of 
the  corporation  present,  and  the  other  visitors  pro- 


ceeded to  offer  their  warm  congratulations  to  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Gray  on  the  dignity  which  they 
said  had  been  so  deservedly  conferred. 

A  magnificent  banquet,  at  which  numerous  toasts 
were  proposed,  and  some  excellent  speeches  made, 
terminated  the  gala  proceedings. 


The  following  humorous  verses  relative  to  this 
event,  and  the  authorship  of  which  we  have  reason 
to  attribute  to  the  well-known  clever  pen  of  Wm. 
Scribble,  Esq.,  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Magazine : — 

In  Dublin  city  once,  I'm  told, 

Fresh  water  was  so  bad 
That  every  one  went  out  to  sea, 

Where  better  might  be  had. 

The  water  from  the  Grand  Canal 

Whole  kingdoms  did  contain 
Of  living  monsters,  only  found 

In  some  most  dreadful  reign. 

'Twas  analyzed  by  many  men 

Of  scientific  wits- 
All  found  it  quite  unfit  for  use 

Excepting  Master  Fitz.« 

The  Corporation  called  for  plans 

This  dreadful  ill  to  cure — 
Each  engineer  was  far  astray 

Still-water  to  find  pure. 

Some  thought  the  River  Liffey  good. 

And  from  all  cavil  free, 
Till  it  was  feund  the  watering-place 

For  the  Newbridge  cavalry. 

O'Connell's  patriotic  friends 

Might  have  devised  some  plan, 
Dan's  statue  joined  mth  waterworks, 

The  fountains  from  Lough  Dan. 

But  now  the  source  is  all  arranged ; 

The  Vartry  river  gay 
Will  play  upon  our  city  pipes 

If  we  the  piper  pay. 

They  say  'twas  thought  of  first  hy  chance, 

That's  quite  true  in  the  main; 
'Twas  Ha2{ss)ard  brought  to  us  the  luck, 

May  his  luck  be  a  gain. 

They're  going  to  turn  the  Vartry  stream 

From  tlie  course  which  it  has  led, 
May  no  iret  blanket  dump  the  day 

They  change  that  river's  bed. 

It  looks  right  well  to  see  the  works 

Proceeding  thus  aTnain, 
Amidst  the  real  pleasures  of 

The  popping  of  champagne. 

The  committee  hope  the  works  will  be 

Comi)k'te,  and  all  repay 
Before  tlieir  chairman's  looking  old. 

Although  he  now  is  Gray. 

I  hope  Lord  Carlisle  will  be  here 

As  Ireland's  Viceroy, 
To  take  the  first  cup  from  the  stream, 

'Twould  till  our  cup  of  joy. 


GURTEEN  CASTLE. 

GuRTBEN  Castlb,  of  which  We  presented  an  illustra- 
tiim  last  month,  is  at  present  in  course  of  erection  at 
Gurteen,  Co.  Waterford,  the  seat  of  Edward  Le  Poer, 
Esq.  It  occupies  a  site  immediately  adjoining  the 
owner's  present  residence,  and  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Suir,  within  three  miles  of 
Clonmel,  commanding  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of 
the  county,  and  with  which  the  style  of  the  building 
perfectly  harmonizes. 

The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  north  tower,  as 
per  view,  the  hall  opening  into  a  spacious  picture 
gallery,  lighted  from  the  roof,  from  which  the  princi- 
pal staircase  is  divided  by  Gothic  arches,  and  off 
which  opens  the  drawing-room,  dining-room,  library, 
boudoir,  and  billiard-room  ;  the  corridor  to  garden, 
porch,  housekeeper's  apartments,  pantry,  larder, 
stores,  kitchen,  and  domestic  otfices  in  wing,  opening 
oft'  the  staircase  hall. 

Bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms,  &c.,  occupy  the  first 
floor,  and  access  to  the  tower  bedrooms  is  obtained  by 
a  circular  staircase  in  the  north  turret,  while  suitable 
servants'  rooms  are  provided  in  the  attic,  accessible 
from  the  south  turret. 

The  material  used  is  local  limestone,  in  finely -ham- 
mered, broken  ashlar  work,  in  courses,  with  punched 
quoins  and  dressings. 

The  work  is  being  executed  under  the  superinten- 
dence, and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts,  of 
Galway,  C.E.  and  Architect,  whose  designs  we  hav« 
often  favourably  mentioned  ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Carroll,  of 
Dublin,  being  the  contractor — a  fact,  in  itself,  a  gua- 
rantee for  good  workmanship.  The  building  will  cost 
about  £10,000,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
two  years. 


•  The  good  Master  in  Chancery,  who  fought  bard,  but 
fairly,  against  the  soft-water  scheme. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

We  take  a  few  passages  from  the  recently  published 
report  of  this  Society  :  — 

The  committee  autliorised  the  president  to  peti- 
tion against  the  spoiling  of  the  view  of  the  west 
front  of  St.  Paul's  '"athedral  by  carrying  a  railway 
viaduct  across  Ludgate-hill.  They  fear  that  tlie 
scheme  of  destroying  some  of  tlie  city  cliurclies  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  put  into  operation,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  record 
that,  within  the  last  few  days,  the  parishioners  have 
successfully  resisted  a  scheme  put  forward  uinlei 
the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Act  for  the 
demolition  of  the  remarkable  church  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnortli  (Hawkesmoor's  chef  d'ceuvre),  which  it 
was  proposed  to  destroy  for  the  convenience  of  the 
General  Post  Office. 

Our  notices  of  Foreign  Ecclesiology  are  this  year 
unfortunately  scanty.  The  completion  of  the  west 
fagade  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  must  be  re- 
corded, as  also  the  negative  result  of  the  competi- 
tion for  a  west  facade  to  the  Duorao,  for  which  iNlr. 
Burges  sent  a  design.  The  works  at  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  by  M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  are  not  yet  completed. 
We  hear  with  regret  that  the  scrapings  and  resto- 
rations of  the  churches  at  Caen  have  been  most  de- 
structive ;  and  the  same  complaint  reaches  us  from 
Belgium  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission in  that  country.  The  works  at  Cologne 
Cathedral  proceed  steadily  under  the  care  of  M. 
Voitftel,  -M.  Zwirner's  successor.  M.  Statz  has  de- 
signed a  (Roman  Catholic)  church  for  Pots  lam,  and 
has  restored  the  abbey  church  of  Miinchen-Gladbach, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

The  restoration  of  the  Papal  Palace  at  Avignon, 
by  M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  is  immediately  to  be  com- 
menced. M.  Ahadie  is  busily  engaged  in  the  demo- 
lition and  reconstruction  of  the  domes  of  S.  Front, 
Periiueu.x.  At  Nismes  a  costly  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Perpetua,  is  almost  ready  for  consecration. 

Religious  painting  at  home  must  be  represented 
this  year  by  the  completion,  by  Mr.  Preedy,  of  the 
mural  paintings  as  designed  by  Mr.  Le  Strange  for 
tlie  east  end  of  St.  Alban's,  Holborn  ;  also  by  a 
triptych,  executed  by  Mr.  Westlake  for  Messrs. 
Lavers  and  Barraud,  for  St.  Mary's,  Aberdeen;  and 
by  a  'Majesty,'  by  Mr.  Smallfield,  placed  at  the 
back  of  tiie  recessed  tomb,  already  referred  to  in 
St.  Andrew's,  Well's-street.  Abroad  we  hear  in 
particular  of  the  painted  decorations  of  a  church  at 
Alby  ;  and  our  honorary  member,  M.  Guffens,  of 
Antwerp,  has  painted  a  fine  altar-piece  for  Notre 
Dame  St.  Nicholas,  in  Eastern  Flanders. 


THE  IRISH  INSTITUTION  OF  ART. 

For  a  considerable  time  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  many  that  Ireland  contributed  so  much  to  giving 
what  is  called  "  British  art"  a  character  and  a 
name,  although  the  government  of  the  country  never 
made  tht  slightest  effort  to  cultivate  or  encourage 
amongst  Irishmen  a  taste  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. But  notwithstatiding  that  culpable  neglect  to 
Irishmen,  England  is  indebted  to  them  for  those 
works  in  art  which  alone  make  her  school  known 
and  recognised  with  respect  by  our  continental 
neighbours.  West  was  a  Yankee,  so  also  was 
Copely,  the  father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  he  upon 
whom  the  fame  of  the  English  school  depends  in  the 
higher  walks  of  creative  art,  was  a  poor  Irishman, 
born  in  Cork,  of  humble  parents.  James  Barry  was 
his  name,  a  friendless  adventurer,  who  went  to  seek 
etnployment  in  London,  but  who  was  destined  to 
soar  to  a  grand  eminence  in  art,  which  no  man  of 
the  English  school  has  since  attempted  to  approach. 
Forde,  a  townsman  of  Barry's,  though  early  called, 
did  not  die  until  he  made  an  enduring  fame  in  a 
picture  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish — the  "Fall 
of  the  Angels" — which  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
most  distinguished  art  critics  to  be  not  inferior, 
in  some  particulars,  to  the  greatest  efforts  of 
Michael  Angelo;  while  all  conversant  with  art  who 
saw  it  declared  it  to  be  "  a  miracle  of  genius." 
Mulready,  Danby,  senior  and  junior,  Elmore,  Shee, 
Hayes,  M'D  iwell,  Foley,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
Maclise,  have  upheld  the  character  of  British  art, 
without  having  been  indebted  to  the  government  for 
instruction,  or  the  means  by  which  they  could  ac- 
quire success  in  the  course  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked. Remonstrance  after  remonstrance  was  made 
without  effect;  but  at  length  the  injustice  became 
so  glaring  that  promises  from  persons  in  high  places 
hao  lo  be  made  that  the  evil  complained  of  should 
be  redressed,  but  none  of  these  promises  were  ever 
kept,  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1853  that  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  a  num- 
ber of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  resident  in  Ireland 
to  found  a  permanent  public  exhibition  of  art  in 
Dublin,  with  a  view  to  make  our  artists  conversant 
with  the  works  of  some  of  the  great  masters,  and  to 
educate  the  public  taste.  Several  exhibitions  of 
fine  pictures  were  held,  and  day  by  day  the  agita- 


tion for  a  National  Art  Gallery  gained  strength. 
The  present  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  a  number  of 
other  distinguislied  person*,  took  an  active  part  in 
it;  and  the  Earl  of  Hi;linton,  when  a  viceroy,  ably 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  promoters  of  this  most 
desirable  object.    The  sum  of  £.1,000,  which  had 
been  subscribed  to  erect  a  memorial  to  William 
Dargaii,  was  added  to  the  funds  already  collected, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  great  sculpture  gallery 
should  be  called  "The  Dargan  Hall,"  and  that  a 
portrait,  of  him  should  be  placed  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion in  the  apartment.    On  the  act  of  parliament 
bavins;  been  obtained  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Gallery  it  was  provided  that  a  portion  of 
the  structure  to  be  erected  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  reception  of  Marsh's  Library  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  A  grant  of  £6,000  was  passed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  aid  of  the  works,  and  with  this  grant,  and 
the  £.5,000  subscribed  to  the  "  Dargan  Fund,"  the 
committee  determined  on  commencing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building  at  the  northern  side  of  the 
Leinster  lawn.    By  an  arrangement  entered  into 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  proposed  struc- 
ture had  to  be  made  resemble  the  society's  museum 
on  the  southern  side  as  much  as  possible,  and  for 
this  reason  no  effort  to  produce  external  architec- 
tural effects  could  be  made.    A  huge  oblong  l)uild- 
ing  in  cut  stone  had  to  be  produced,   of  which 
nothing  can  be  said  more  than  to  observe  that  the 
architect  did  the  very  best  he  could  with  it  under 
the  circumstances.    On  the  29th  January,  1859,  ttie 
first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  the  then 
Viceroy,  and  it  is  now  all  but  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  which  have 
been  presented  for  the  great  oliject  of  fostering  and 
promoting  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  amongst  us.  It 
may  be  as  well  here  to  state  that  only  one-half  of 
the  new  building  has  been  set  aside  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures,  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which 
the  public  should  look  to  at  once,  as  not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost  in  preventing  a  threatened  evil.  The 
entire  of  the  western  half  of  the  building  was  [lur- 
titioned  off  for  the  reception  of  the  books  in  Marsh's 
Library;  and  it  appears  that  this  provision  is  now 
unnecessary,  as  it  has  been  determined  not  to  re- 
move the  library  from  where  it  is  at  present,  as  Mr. 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  has,  with  his  usual  princely 
liberality,  determined  on  repairing  it,  a-id  granting 
an  aimual  sum  for  its  support.    This  arrangement 
was  made  known  to  the  commission  that  recently 
investigated  the  present  state  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  the  commissioners  recommended  that 
the  half  of  the  Irish  Institution  building  which  was 
to  have  been  set  aside  for  the  reception  of  Marsh's 
Library  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
a  Geological  Museum.    Those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  inspecting  the  building  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  entire  structure  would  be  barely  suf- 
ficient for  an  Art  Gallery,  and  that  by  the  present 
arrangement  there  will  he  scarcely  wall   ro  kji  for 
the  pictures  on  hands,  and  that  no  prjvi-.ii)n  has 
been  made  for  hanging  any  pictures  which  may  be 
presented  or  purchased  bereal'ter.    A  great  national 
institution  is  now  about  to  commence  its  public 
career,  and  the  peof)le  of  Dublin,  and  indeed  of  Ire- 
land generally,  will  have  to  blame  themselves  if 
they  do  not  make  an  effort,  and  a  prompt  one,  to 
prevent  the  suifijcstion  of  the  commissioners  being 
adopted.     Ireland  is  rich  in  fine  private  collections 
of  pictures,  many  of  which  will,  in  all  pro'iability, 
be  presented  to  tbe  nation  for  the  promotion  of  art, 
and  it  will  be  too  late  to  complain  wlien  eccentric 
paving  stones  and  erratic  petrifactions  have  taken 
the  places  which  should  be  occupied  by  deathlfss 
works  of  the  glorious  old  masters  that  will,  per- 
chance, have  to  be  stowed  away  in  obscure  places 
for  want  of  space  to  hang  tbem  for  the  deliiiht  and 
instruction  of  mankind.    The  portion  of  the  interior 
which  at  present  is  intended  for  art  purposes  is 
nearly  completed,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  well 
calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  those  to  whom  its 
construction  and  decoration  were  confided.  The 
principal  entrance  is  from  Merrion-square.  In  front 
of  this  entrance  will  be  placwd  a  fine  statue  of  Wil- 
liam Dargan,  executed  in  bronze,  from  the  <le5ign 
by  Mr.  Farrell,  to  correspond  with  the  bronze  statue 
of  Lord  Eglinton,  byM'Dowell,  which  will  be  placed 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
Museum,  at  the  southern  side  of  the  lawn.  The 
entrance  to  the  Art  Institution  leads  to  a  small  hall 
or  court,  in  which  two  Assyrian  winged  lions  (fac 
timUes  of  those  discovered  at  Nineveh),  and  some 
good  casts  of  Egyptian  antiquities  are  placed.  From 
this  court  the  visitor  enters  the  Sculpture  or  Dargan 
Hall,  which  is  a  nuble  apartment  in  the  Corinthian 
style  of  architecture.    The  ceiling,  which  is  divided 
into  richly-moulded  panels,  is  supported  by  fine  pil- 
lars with  highly  elaborated  capitals.    A  number  of 
alto  and  basso  relievos  are  inserted  in  the  walls, 
the  former  being  fine  casts  of  the  Metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,    and  the  latter  of  the   frieze  which 
adorned  the  colonnade  of  that  building,  some  mag- 


nificent antique  castings,  amongst  which  are  those 
presented  by  Lord  Cloncurry,  occupy  the  centre  of 
tbe  hall,  and  a  fine  "  Laocoon"  group  occupies  the 
archway  in  the  centre  of  the  stairway  leading  to 
the  picture  galleries.  The  hall  is  lit  from  the 
imrthern  sides,  and  is  heated,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  apartments  in  the  building,  by  hot  water  pipes, 
screened  by  perforated  covering.  The  staircase  is 
most  effective,  and  consists  of  a  double  flight  of 
stone  steps  furnislied  with  ornamental  bannisters 
and  highly-polislied  balustrades.  From  the  first 
landing  we  enter  the  large  picture  gallery,  which  is 
the  finest  apartment  in  the  empire  devoted  to  art 
purposes.  Tlie  walls  are  covered  with  crimson 
painted  elotli,  snrmounfed  with  elaborate  and  richly 
decorated  mouldings.  The  ceiling  is  semi-arched 
to  its  centre,  which  is  of  gla  s,  several  feet  below 
the  outer  glass  roof.  Two  flights  of  steps  diverg- 
ing at  either  side  of  a  fine  arch  lead  to  four  ante- 
rooms of  rather  limited  diiu>^nsions.  They  are 
eleiantly  furnished  and  all  are  surrounded  by  rails 
to  keep  persons  from  approaching  too  near  the  pic- 
turns.  Tlie  building,  or  the  portion  of  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee,  will  be  entirely  finished 
in  a  month,  when  the  hanging  of  the  pictures  will 
commence.  The  estimated  cost  of  tbe  structure 
will  be  altogether  about  £26,000.  Hefore  we  close 
this  brief  notice  of  a  great  national  undertaking, 
calculated  to  do  good  service  for  art  amongst  us,  we 
must,  injustice,  mention  the  munificent  liberality  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  out  of  his  own  private 
resources,  contributed  £1,2.30  for  the  purchase  of 
pictures  for  the  institution  to  be  for  ages  pictorial 
instructors  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Tliis  is  a 
noble  example,  and,  doubtless,  will  be  followed  by 
many.  This  act  of  private  munificence  in  itself  is 
quite  sufficient  to  show  the  folly  of  allowing  the 
space  whicli  will  be  required  for  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  be  applied  to  a  geological, 
or  any  other  "  logical"  museum.  The  general  ar- 
rangements, as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  been 
admirably  carried  out  by  .Mr.  G.  F.  Mulvany, 
R. H. A.,  the  efficient  secretary.  It  would  he  pre- 
mature now  to  enter  on  anything  like  a  notice  of 
pictures  belonging  to  the  institution,  but  we  shall 
do  so  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  —  Freeman. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  HOUSE. 

0i;b  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  ingenious 
moveable  contrivauce  for  a  dwelling-house  invented 
by  Mr.  Gregory  Kane,  camp  furniture  outfitter, 
Dame-stieet,  of  which  the  following,  from  the  columns 
of  a  daily  contemporary,  are  the  particulars  : — 

"  The  great  value  of  this  invention  consists  in  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  the  small  space  required  for  storing  away 
or  packing  up  the  entire  structure.  Two  great  objects 
have  been  admirably  consulted — durability  and  light- 
ness. On  entering  this  structure,  which  is  twenty- 
seven  feet  long,  twelve  wide,  and  thirteen  high,  the 
visitor  is  struck  with  its  elegance  and  comfort.  Sofys, 
loungers,  sideboards,  chairs,  pier  glasses,  and  every 
other  requfite  for  a  well  finished  drawingroom,  are 
to  be  seen  in  one  apartment,  and  in  others  comfort- 
able beds,  wardrobes,  toilet  necessaries,  &c.,  and  in  tbe 
culinary  department  a  patent  cooking  range,  capable 
of  preparing  dinner  for  a  large  family,  is  to  be  seen, 
as  well  as  perfect  model  kitchen  furniture.  The  in- 
terior accommodation  is  as  follows  : — The  sitting  room, 
16  feet  by  12,  first  bedroom,  12  feet  by  11;  secanil 
ditto  (above),  12  feet,  by  11  ;  kitchen,  7  feet  b}-  5. 
.■Vll  the  furniture  as  well  as  the  house  can  be  made 
disappear  in  half  an  hour,  and  present  nothing  more 
than  a  few  wooden  boxes  capable  of  being  removed 
with  all  possible  ease.  This  is  all  effected  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  and  ingeuious  contrivance.  The  walls 
consist  of  thick  plank,  which,  when  taken  down,  form 
eight  boxes,  three  or  four  of  which  will  he  sufficient  to 
contain  tbe  requsites  for  a  family  of  six  persons. 
The  roof,  which  is  of  zinc,  can  be  rolled  up  and  placed 
in  any  of  the  boxes.  The  windows  are  of  stained 
glass,  furnished  with  casements.  I'he  house  is  firmly 
connected  by  iron  fastenings,  all  so  numbered  that 
their  proper  position  can  be  at  once  discovered.  The 
other  portions  of  the  house  in  this  respect  are  also 
clearly  pointed  out  so  as  to  render  the  as.sistance  of  a 
carpenter  or  builder  unnecessary,  as  one  or  two  farm 
labourers  could  erect  the  bouse  in  a  few  hours.  The 
portable  dwelling,  of  which  we  give  tbe  above  details, 
was  constructed  by  order  of  Captain  Richardson  for 
his  estate,  Neilgheirey  Hills,  Madras,  India." 


A  Valuable  Chimnev. — The  elevated  chimney  of 
the  Ballycorus  Lead  Mines  is  being  cleansed  an  present, 
for  the  third  time,  the  result  of  which  will,  it  is  stated, 
be  probably  a  gain  of  about  £2,000  worth  of  arsenic 
and  other  matter  precipitated  in  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  from  the  smelting-house  of  the  mines.  This 
chimney  cost  originally  about  £4,000,  a  sum  that  will 
evidently  be  realized  in  a  short  time  by  the  produce 
referred  to. 
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PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS 
AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUILDING  MA- 
TERIALS AT  MANCHESTER. 
With  a  view  of  feeling  the  way  as  to  probability  of 
success  for  this  proposed  enterprise,  tlie  following 
circular  has  been  addressed  and  extensively  forwarded 
by  the  undersigned,  and  we  sincerelj'  trust  that  their 
very  commendable  effort  may  prove  successful : — ■ 

"  The  building  trade  has  long  felt  the  want  of  a 
collection  or  exhibition  of  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  building  materials,  so  that  a  builder  or 
his  client  may  see  at  a  glance  what  article  is  most 
applicable  to  his  purpose. 

This  want  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  tedious  pages 
of  an  advertising  sheet,  and  at  present  the  inventor 
has  nothing  but  the  expensive  and  but  partially 
effective  process  of  advertising  to  make  his  invention 
known. 

This  want  we  propose  to  supply  in  Manchester  by 
a  suite  of  Exhibition  Rooms,  where  specimens  of  inven- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Building  business,  will  be 
classified  and  arranged  on  screens  or  tables.  These 
rooms  will  be  thrown  open  fret  of  admission  to  archi- 
tects, builders,  and  the  public  generally. 

The  fjllowiiig  papers  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  rooms,  viz: — The  Engineer,  The  Builder,  The 
Building  News,  the  Manchester  Daily  Papers,  and  the 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

In  a  few  days  we  shall  ascertain  from  the  replies 
received  from  the  inventors  and  manufacturers  through- 
out the  country,  whether  their  support  will  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
and  you  will  then  be  informed  of  the  result. 
0.  J.  &  J.  Showell, 

17,  Princess-street,  Manchester." 

The  charges  to  exhibitors  will  be  as  follows  : — • 

For  every  single  article  occupying  less  than  one 
superficial  foot,  10s.  6d.  the  half  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

For  frames  or  cases  occupying  not  more  than  two 
superficial  feet  of  wall  or  floor  space,  153.  the  half-3'ear  ; 
and  for  every  additional  superficial  foot  or  portion  ot 
a  foot,  5s.  per  half  year,  payable  in  advance. 


PUBLIC  WORKS,  IREL.\ND. 

By  the  thirty-sixth  report  of  the  Board  of  Works 
it  appears  that  of  the  total  advances  to  the  31st  of 
March  (£10,327,349)  £1,246,159  were  for  public 
works;  relief  works  (9th  Vic,  c.  1),  £226,349; 
arterial  drainage,  £2,075,893  ;  county  relief  works, 
£4,597,778;  Labouchere  drainage,  £190,870; 
Shannon  navigation,  £294,090;  and  drainuge, 
farm-build  ings,lal)oiirers'dwelliniiS,&c.,  £1,687, 207. 
The  "  advances"  in  the  year  ending  31st  of  March, 
1863,  were  £70,780,  and  the  remissions  £5,643,004. 
The  total  repayments  to  her  Majesty's  Exchequer 
to  the  31st  March  last  were  £4,345,031,  and  in 
the  year  ending  the  same  date  £199,761.  A  state- 
ment of  tlie  ainou  it  of  applications  for  loans,  and 
the  amounts  issued  up  to  the  31st  of  Marcli,  1863, 
shows  that  the  amount  applied  for  in  the  northern 
district  was  £875,576,  and  tlie  total  amounts  issued, 
X317,549;  midland  and  eastern  district,  amount 
applied  for,  £1,294,631  ;  amount  issued,  £490,202  ; 
western  district,  amount  applied  for,  £1,250,515  ; 
amount  issued  £402,952;  and  the  southern  dis- 
trict, amount  appl  ed  for,  £1,451,355;  amount 
issued  £476,504.  Total  amount  applied  for, 
£4,872,079,  and  total  amount  issued,  £1,687,207. 
Among  the  "  works"  completed  by  the  Board,  or 
in  process  of  erection,  are — the  Model  National 
School  at  Lurgan  ;  the  Cork  Model  School  ;  the 
New  Probate  Court,  Dublin  ;  a  District  Registry 
Court  at  Armagh,  and  another  at  Cork.  Tenders 
have  been  invited  for  a  new  Record  Depository  at 
the  Four  tJourts,  Dublin.  Important  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  Hibernian  Military  School,  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Queen's  College, 
Galway.  A  new  wing  has  replaced  that  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Cork,  and  several  improvements  have 
been  made  in  Dundrum  Asylum. 


ARCHITECTUR.4L  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening 
la8t,at  the  house,  9,  Conduit-street — Thos.  Blashill, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

A  special  business  meeting  was  held  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  following  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously  : — "  That  the  President  of  the  Volun- 
tary Architectural  Examination  Class  be  ex-qfficio 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  .Association." 

The  ordinary  meeting  then  followed.  Some  new 
members  were  nominated  for  election  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  next  session. 

The  officers  for  the  next  year  were  then  elected. 

Mr.  C  North  read  a  paper  on  "  Rochester  Cathe- 
dral." In  the  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  North  said 
that  the  IVornian  cathedral  consisted  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  transepts,  occujiying  the  position  of  the  present 


west  transepts,  with  lantern  at  the  intersection, 
short  choir,  and  apsidal  east  end  probably  built  on 
the  old  Saxon  remains.  All  that  at  present  remains 
of  tlie  west  front  is  the  beautiful  doorway  with  the 
arcading  over,  small  portions  of  the  arcading  under 
the  turrets,  and  the  south  turret  and  spire  of  what 
might  be  called  the  facjade  proper.  Half  of  the  ori- 
ainai  south  tower  also  remained.  Mr.  North  con- 
demned the  icstoratl.iiis  of  Mr.  Cottiiigham,  wliicli 
lie  denounced  as  modern  Vandalism.  Me  w^is  glad 
to  say,  however,  that  in  modern  times  the  autliD- 
rities  of  the  cathedral  not  only  understood  hut  ap- 
preciated the  beautie5  of  the  building.  The  Norman 
chapter-house  attaclied  to  the  cathedral  was  worthy 
of  mention.  Tlie  west  end  was  divided  into  two 
stages — the  lower  one,  with  the  entrance  door,  and 
a  window  on  each  side,  and  three  large  lights  on  the 
upper  stage  to  correspond.  The  diapers  and  details 
were  of  the  richest  description,  and  the  remains  of 
the  arcade  and  the  cloisters  bore  evidence  of  con- 
siderable taste.  The  tympanum  of  one  of  Ihem 
still  retained  traces  of  the  zodiac  round  the  edge, 
with  texts  of  Scripture  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  then  offered  a  few  sugges- 
tions toamateurs  upon  summer  sketching.  He  spoke 
first  of  the  objects.  He  advised  them  to  visit  all 
the  buildings  they  could  during  the  summer  months ; 
to  draw  portions  of  doorways  or  cornices,  caps, 
&c.,  well,  and  recommended  certain  materials  which 
would  be  found  useful  to  them.  A  conversation 
followed,  and  a  vote  to  the  officers  and  committee 
for  their  services  during  the  past  year  concluded 
the  proceedings. 

The  Voluntary  Examination  Class  will  continue 
its  meeting  during  the  recess. 


ITata  Jnieiligcna. 


ROLLS  COURT— 23rd  ui.t. 
Davis  V.  Doolbig. 

A  KiGHT  TO  QijAiiRY  QUESTio.v. — Council  made 
an  application  for  aninjunctiou  to  restrain  respondent 
from  quarrying  limestone  on  the  lands  of  Bonnetsrath, 
near  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  otherwise  than  for  tlie 
benefit  of  tha  tenants  thereon.  In  1744,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Ossory  made  a  lease  to  one  James  Davis 
of  the  lands  of  Bonnetsrath,  for  968  years,  excepting 
mines  minerals  &c.  By  a  deed  of  partition  in  1829, 
the  three  tenants  in  common,  in  whom  the  interest  of 
the  original  lessee  vested,  agreed,  amongst  other  things 
that  the  quarry  waste  should  be  held  in  the  common 
for  their  use,  and  that  of  their  tenants  and  labourers. 
Two  thirds  of  the  land,  including  quarries,  are  now 
vested  in  petitioner,  and  the  respondent  is  the  tenant 
holding  the  remaining  one  third.  It  was  charged 
that  he  had  been  for  some  months  raising  and  selling 
large,  quantities  of  limestone  without  being  authorized. 
The  respondent's  case  was  that  the  three  tenants  in 
common,  assigned,  in  1811,  to  one  Luke  Dooling  sixty 
perches  of  the  quarry  land,  and  that  this  was  the  por- 
tion of  the  quairy  he  was  using,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  do,  deriving  as  he  did  under  Dooling.  It  was 
alleged  that  in  1810  Messrs.  Mullens,  Henry,  and 
M'Mahon,  Government  contractors,  who  were  build- 
ing Kilkennny  Barracks,  liought  the  interest  in  the 
quarry  in  question,  and  subsequently  assigned  them 
to  the  tenants  in  common.  At  the  instance  of  his 
honour,  Mr.  Mullens,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Mullens, 
attended,  and  stated  that  the  signatures  of  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Henry,  and  M'Mahon  to  the  conveyances 
relied  on  were  forgeries. 

The  Master  granted  the  injunction  in  the  terms  prayed 
and  ordered  the  document  relied  on  to  be  impeached. 


Jolm  Kilmarten  v.  Charles  Cheyne,  and  George 
French,  Esqrs. — Action  for  damages  (heard  at  Parsons- 
town,  before  chairman  of  King's  County  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  a  jury  of  six  de  circumstantibus)  by  de- 
fendants! ausing  a  house  in  which  plaintiff  resided  with 
his  family  to  fall.  It  appeared  that  the  defendants  are 
contractors  fur  the  construction  of  the  railway  between 
Clara  and  Banagherin  the  King's  Countv,  now  on  the 
eve  of  completion,  that  defendant,  in  making  excava- 
tions necessary  for  construction  of  the  railway,  dug  up 
to  a  considerable  depth  the  land  adjoining  the  plaintiff's 
to  within  about  four  feet  ot  its  next  outer  wall,  and 
that  the  hoirse  in  consequence  fell.  The  case  of  the 
defendants  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Montgomery, 
barrister,  instructed  by  Mr.  Smith,  solicitor,  who  pro- 
duced a  deed  from  the  plaintiff,  by  which  he,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  assigned  his  interest  in  the 
house  and  land  adjoining,  to  the  railway  company  for 
for  the  purposes  of  the  railway,  which  company  is 
designated  "  The  Midland  Counties  and  Shannon 
Junction  Railway  Company."  It  was  also  proved  that 
demands  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
and  of  the  defendants  on  the  plaintiff  to  vacate  the 
house  and  land  so  assigned,  which  he  declined  to 
comply  with,  und  in  the  necessary  progress  of  the  works 


the  house  fell  down,  it  being,  in  fact,  the  property  of 
the  company  though  the  plaintiff  continued  to 
occupy  it. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 


Rambant  v.  Barry  and  Norton. — This  is  the  case  of 
dilapidations  referred  to  iu  our  last  impression,  and 
has  occupied  the  court  for  .several  day.s.  It  is  an 
action  for  injury  to  premises  in  Middle  .'\bbey-street, 
alleged  to  have  arisen  iu  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  certain  building  works  in  the  erection  of  an 
adjoining  house  were  executed.  Several  professional 
architects,  including  Messrs.  M'Curdy,  Carson, 
Geoghegan,  and  Barnes,  C.E.,  were  examined  on  both 
sides,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  attached 
to  the  proceedings.    The  case  is  still  at  hearing. 


C.  P.  Hart/reave  v.  Lord  Talbot  De  Malahide. — 
Action  by  plaintiff,  a  builder,  to  recover  £1,600  on 
foot  of  a  building  contract.  The  defence  substantially 
was,  that  there  was  a  series  of  bills  drawn  by  the 
plaintiff  on  Mr.  F.  W.  Cusack,  the  late  agent  of  the 
defendant,  on  foot  of  these  works,  and  which,  it  was 
alleged,  were  passed  iu  payment  of  what  was  due  to 
the  plaintiff.  The  latter's  statement  as  to  the  bills 
was,  that  they  were  all  drawn  for  the  accommodation 
of  Mr.  Cusack;  that  plaintiff  never  received  any 
money  out  of  the  proceeds,  and  that  the  payments 
to  him  were  made  by  cheques  ;  that  the  amount  of 
the  bills  was  £800,  which  would  pay  him  three  times 
over  for  the  work  which  he  performed.  It  was  con- 
tended for  the  defendant  that  Mr.  Cusack  had 
furnished  an  account,  in  which  he  took  credit  for  the 
payment  of  the  amount  of  this  contract.  The  case 
has  not  concluded. 


Holyhead — A  new  Pier  On  Monday,  a 

correspondent  writes,  a  new  stone  pier,  nearly  500 
yards  lonu^,  extending  through  the  large  area  under 
Tan-y-ran  from  the  railway  station  to  the  old  pier, 
was  commenced.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  have  contracted  with  Messrs.  J.  and  C. 
Rigby,  of  Royal  Victoria  Harbour,  Holyhead,  and 
we  understand  that  the  whole  works  will  cost  at 
least  £250,000.  There  will  he  accommodation  for 
four  new  steamers,  which  can  come  up  to  the  rail- 
way station  for  the  landing  of  goods,  cattle,  and 
passengers  from  Ireland.  The  mud  is  to  be  con- 
veyed by  night  trains  to  Towyn-Trewan,  nine  miles 
off,  a  large  track  of  sandy  land  over  which  the 
railway  runs  in  Anglesea. 

Napoleon  III.  as  a  Patron  of  Art. — The 
Museums  of  the  Louvre  were  raised  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
a  high  degree  of  splendour.  Louis  XVIII.  further 
enriched  them  with  111  paintings  at  a  cost  of  668,265f. 
It  was  also  during  his  reign  that  the  Venus  of  Milo 
was  added  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities.  Charles  X. 
purchased  24  paintings  for  G2,790f.,  and  completed 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  which  bears  his  name. 
Louis  Philippe  purcha.sed  for  the  Louvre  only  thirty- 
three  paintings,  at  a  cost  of  71,13Gf.  Since  the 
accession  of  Napoleon  HI.  the  New  Louvre  has  seen 
several  new  galleries  formed.  Thirty  masterpieces  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit  have  been  bought,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  a  million  of  francs,  among  them 
being  the  "Annunciation,"  by  Murillo,  for  which 
615,300f.  were  paid  to  the  heirs  of  Marshal  Soult ; 
also  two  pieces  by  Valasquez,  two  Hobberaas,  and  one 
a  beautiful  Denner.  Several  invaluable  pieces  of 
scidpture  have  also  been  obtained ;  and  last  of  all, 
the  Campana  collection,  which  cost  4,000,000f. 
The  Apollo  Gallery  is  now  terminated,  decorated,  and 
furnished.  The  Emperor  is  organising  the  great 
museum  which  is  to  bear  his  own  name,  and  that  of 
the  French  school  of  painting,  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Pavillioii  Denon,  the  first  floir  of  the  New 
Louvre.  Napoleon  III.  has  contributed  more  largely 
to  the  splendours  of  the  Louvre  than  any  other 
sovereign  since  Francis  I. 

Kingstown  Harbour. —  During  the  past  year 
the  works  of  the  harbour,  piers,  breakwaters,  and 
jetties,  and  all  buildings  connected  with  it,  have 
been  maintained  in  an  efficient  state  of  repair.  The 
harbour  has  also  been  cleared  of  numerous  portions 
of  wrecks,  sunk  in  tlie  storms  of  former  years,  and 
several  large  boulders,  some  of  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  berths  of  the  new  mail  steam  packets, 
have  been  removed.  The  old  mooring  buoys  and 
ground  chains  and  clumps  (three  in  number)  for 
vessels  of  deep  draught  of  water  have  been  replaced 
by  Mitchell's  screw  moorings,  which  promise  to 
afford  great  advantages.  The  storm  wall  on  the 
Eastern  Pier  has  been  completed,  and  the  finishing 
of  the  parapets  and  road  surfaces  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Piers  has  been  continued. 

From  Florence  we  hear  of  the  death  of  M. 
Vieussieux,  the  Roscoe  of  that  city,  which  he  en- 
dowed with  the  best  scientific  and  literary  gabinetto 
known  in  Italy,  founded  its  Antolo^ia  in  1820,  and 
Archivio  Storico,  1830,  giving  a  decided  impulse 
to  inquiry  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
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NEW  PATENTS. 

Letters  Patent,  which  have  passed  the  Great  Seal 
since  the  29th  day  of  May,  18G3.  Byrne  and  Lam- 
bert, Agents;  Office  for  Patents,  4,  Lower  Orniond- 
quay,  Dublin. 

Alexander  Dudgeon,  for  "  Improvements  in  packing  for 
various  parts  of  steam  and  otiier  engines  and  macliinery." 

Thomas  Waller,  for  "  Improvements  in  stores," 

John  Lamb,  for  "Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
tissue  paper  for  transferring  patterns  and  designs." 

George  H.  Birklieck,  for  "  Improvements  in  instruments  fur 
surveying  and  levelling." 

William  Josepli  Smith,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  collars,  cuffs,  and  wristbands." 

John  HilUar,  for  "  Improvements  in  ventilating  and  in  the 
exclusion  of  dust  or  draught,  insects  or  other  animals,  from 
apartments,  cirriages,  and  other  confined  spaces." 

Augusto  Albini,  for  "  Improvements  in  breech-loading  fire- 
arms." 

Charles  Corbet,  of  69,  Upper  Gardiner -street,  Dublin,  for 
"  Improvements  in  rails  for  railways,  and  in  the  mode  of  form- 
ins       joints  of  the  same." 

Wm.  Clark,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  means  and  appa- 
ratus for  copying  and  reproducing  sculpture  and  other  objects 
of  art." 

John  Morgan,  of  Stephen's-green,  Dublin,  Esq.,  F.R  C.S.I., 
for  "  Improvements  in  embalming  and  preserving  from  decay 
human  bodies  and  bodies  of  other  animals;  also  pickling, 
curing,  and  flavouring  animal  bodies  " 

Thomas  George  Grant,  for  '  Improvements  in  ovens  and 
apparatus  for  lieating  the  same." 

John  Kamsbottom  and  another,  for  "  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  api>aratus  for  measuring  and  registering  the  flow 
of  water  and  other  fluids." 

Joseph  Longland,  for  "  Improvements  in  itreet  lamps." 

Frederick  George  Stuber,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  aii'-tight  boxes,  cases,  cupboards,  and  similar 
vessels," 

Matthew  Ker,  for  "  An  improvement  in  wardrobes  or  otlier 
pieces  of  furniture  or  fittings,  with  glass  silvered  doors  or 
panels,  used  for  '  toilet  purposes.'  " 

Wm.  E.  Newton,  for  "  Improvements  in  wrenches." 

A  copy  iif  the  specification  of  any  patent,  describ- 
in"-  the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  can  be  had  at  the  office  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings. 


®bituar». 

THE  L.4TE  MR.  D.  W.  Ml^RPHY  OF  BANTRY, 
BUILDER.' 

Of  the  few  whose  names  it  has  been  our  painful  duty 
to  include  under  this  heading,  there  were  none  to 
wliose  demise  we  could  refer  with  sentiments  of  more 
regret  than  tlie  late  respected  gentleman  who  unhappily 
forms  the  subject-<if  this  notice.  Connected  for  very 
many  years  past  with  the  majority  of  the  principal 
works  executed  within  that  wide  area  embraced  by 
the  county  of  Cork,  Blr.  D.  W.  Murpliy,  a  native  of 
Bantry,  had  by  his  ability,  his  intelligence,  and  by 
his  "honest  worth,"  gained  for  himself  the  unqualified 
respect  of  all  who  had  even  come  in  contact  with  him, 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  employer  or  employed ; 
while  within  the  circle  of  his  own  private  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  his  amiability  and  companionable 
disposition  rendered  him  a  special  favourite,  whose 
society  was  highly  prized,  and  genial  spirit  appre- 
ciated. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Murphy's  decease,  which  took 
place  recently,  after  a  very  short  illness,  and  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  54  years,  he  was  engaged 
on  some  important  works  b<ith  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  in  the  conducting  of  which  to  completion, 
and  in  his  general  building  bu,siness,  the  deceased  is 
■worthily  succeeded  by  his  son,  (lately  a  pupil  of  Mr.  J. 
J.  Lyons,  architect,)  a  young  gentleman  gifted  with 
rare  "intelligence,  steadiness,  and  business  aptitude. 


general  Items. 

A  subscription  is  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  bust  and  tablet  in  honour  of  the  late  la- 
mented Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  have 
it  in  comtemplation  to  open  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
by  Scottish  artists,  during  the  ensuing  congress  in 
Edinburgh  ot  the  National  Social  Science  Association. 

The  Building  News,  in  describing  the  new  office  at 
present  in  course  of  erection  in  Sackville-street,  for  the 
Standard  Life  Assurance  Company,  says  : — The  front 
is  of  the  Grecian  type  of  architecture,  with  columns 
and  pediment ;  and  the  tympanum  is  to  be  filled  with 
sculpture,  as  is  the  case  on  the  company's  building  in 
George-street,  Edinburgh.  The  subject  in  the  one,  as 
in  the  other,  is  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virginst— a 
subject  originally  selected  by  Mr.  Steele  for  the  Edin- 
burgh office  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  with  the 
device  and  execution  of  which  the  company  were  so 
well  pleased,  that  they  insisted  on  its  reproduction  for 


»  Accidentally  omitted  from  our  last  number, 
t  We  are  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  allegorical  connexion  be- 
tween tliP  sculptur.il  subject  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
building  is  intended  —Ed.  D.  B. 


Dublin,  with  as  little  modification  as  possible.  The 
subject  is  subdivided  into  three  groups,  the  central  one 
being  that  of  the  five  wise  virgins,  while  on  the  right 
hand  are  three  of  the  foolish  virgins,  the  remaining 
two  being  disposed  in  the  corresponding  angle  on  the 
left.  The  contrasted  character  of  the  wise  and  foolish 
virgins  is  indicated  by  the  compact  central  group  of 
the  former  being  all  upright  and  in  motion,  while  the 
foolish  virgins  are  partially  recumbent,  as  if  onlj' 
wakening  from  their  fatal  sleep.  Two  or  three  of 
them,  however,  are  suppliant  to  their  more  provident 
and  watchful  sisters,  of  whom  two  are  reluctantly 
tiTning  away  from  their  importunities,  while  the 
others  are  more  alertly  preparing  to  depart.  The 
figures  are  about  life  size,  and  are  boldly  relieved. 
The  work  is  executed  on  four  blocks  of  freestone  from 
Binny  Quarry. 

[It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  Messrs.  Cockburn  and 
Son  are  the  contractors  for  the  building,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  William  G.  Murray,  architect;  a 
Scotch  architect  having  furnished  the  original  draw- 
ings.— En.] 

A  new  church  is  about  being  erected  in  Queenstown, 
and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  has  promised  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  of  £1,350  towards  the  endowment,  and 
£1,500  to  the  building  fund. 

There  are  two  hundred  men  employed  at  drainage 
works  on  Mr.  M'Carthy  Downing's  property  at 
Baurica-villa,  and  CoolanuUer.  They  work  by  con- 
tract, and  are  making  good  wages, — Skibbevecn  Eagle. 

A  company  is  now  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  unsightly  quarry  at  Glasthule  into  a 
fashionable  plunge  bath.  The  improvement  will 
materially  benefit  the  neighbourhood,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  numerous  visitors  who  have  taken 
up  their  residences  in  this  lacality. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  purchased  Lessing's 
picture,  "  Huss  on  the  Funeral  Pile,"  which  was 
exhibited  in  London  last  summer,  for  the  sum  of 
15,000  thalers.  Kaulbacli's  cartoon,  "  The  Refor- 
mation," destined  for  the  liall  of  the  new  museum 
at  Berlin,  has  arrived  tliere.  Kanlhach  will  soon 
follow,  and  execute  his  work  with  the  help  of  Berlin 
artists. 


Improvements  in  Kingstown. — The  surveyor  of 
the  commissioners  has  been  very  active  in  removing 
the  decomposing  seaweed  along  the  coast,  which  is 
now  clear  of  all  nuisance.  Owing  to  the  e.xertion  of 
the  board  and  the  activity  of  their  officer,  Kingstown 
is  now  one  of  the  most  healthy  bathing-places  in  the 
empire.  Mr.  Bryan  has  commenceil  the  erection  of 
several  buildings  in  Clarinda  Park  and  Clarinda- 
avenue.  The  project,  will,  no  doubt,  prove  remu- 
nerative, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  town  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  importance.  Several  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants  are  about  to  build  on  sites 
which,  in  tlieir  present  condition,  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  marring  the  scenery  in  and  about  the  town. 

Restoration  of  the  Marhlk  Arch,  Hyde 
Park,  London. — This  national  structure,  which  has 
long  presented  such  a  stained  and  dirty  appear- 
ance as  to  retider  the  term  '■  marble"  a  misnomer,  is 
being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  renovated  bv  Mr.  Field, 
of  Pailiament-street,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Metherell,  foreman  of  the  works. 
The  necessity  for  this  operation  is  made  apparent  bv 
the  marked  contrast  exhibited  between  the  cleansed 
and  dirty  portions ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  wreaths  on  the  sides,  the  cantilevers,  and 
other  ornamental  parts.  The  marble  arch  has  never 
j'et  had  full  justice  done  to  it,  and  this  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  process  of  cleaning  now  going 
on,  somejof  the  blocks  show  the  marks  of  tlie  saw,  and 
nearly  all  are  in  a  more  or  less  rough  and  unfinished 
state. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Akoiiitects. — A 
special  general  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  convened  by  requisition  on  Monday 
evening  last,  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  International 
Exhibition  building ;  but  the  result  did  not  entirely 
meet  the  objects  of  the  conveners,  whilst  it  betrayed 
a  want  of  unity  of  opinion  and  direct  purpose 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Institute  upon  a  most 
important  question,  ati'ecting  equally  the  public 
interests  and  tlie  interests  of  the  profession.  Mr.  A. 
J.  B.  Beresford  Hope  having  moved,  and  Mr.  James 
Fergusson  seconded,  the  adoption  of  a  petition  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  announced  objects  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Tite  said,  bethought  it  desirable  to  obtain  further 
information  on  the  subject,  and  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  building,  and  report  upon  the  subject  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday  nest. 
The  amendment  was  carried. 


Ludgate-hii.l  Railway  Viaduct. — Notwith- 
standing numerously  signed  petitions  and  a  strong 
force  of  objection  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
against  this  undertaking,  it  has  triumphed,  and 
active  measures  are  in  progress  for  its  construction. 
Several  old-established  shopkeepers  in  Ludgate-hill 
have  received  notice  to  quit,  and  some  of  them  have 
already  vacated  their  premises.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  amount  of  compensation  has  not  been 
settled,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  done  in  a 
few  days.  The  outline  of  the  scheme  at  present  is, 
for  No.  1,  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Bill  to  go  to  Fleet-lane,  and  No.  2  Bill,  from  Fleet- 
lane  to  the  junction  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  works  will  be  completed  in 
twelve  months. 

'J'liE  Stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. — 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  week.  Sir  M. 
Peto  asked  the  First  Commi^'sioiier  of  Works  whether 
any  contract  had  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Szerelmev 
to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  stone  of  the  New  Palace  of 
Westminster;  and,  if  so,  under  what  advice  the  First 
Commissioner  acted  in  entering  into  such  further  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Szerelmey.  pending  tlie  report  of  the 
Commission,  which  recommended  that  nothing  further 
should  be  done  in  the  use  of  the  process  of  Mr. 
Szerelmey. — Mr.  Cowper  said  there  was  no  contract 
now  pending.  There  was  a  contract  entered  into  in 
1860,  but  no  works  were  executed  under  it  since 
I860.— Sir  M.  Peto  :  Is  it  now  in  force  ?  Mr.  Cowper: 
No,  it  is  not.  Sir  J.  Shelley  asked  whether  there 
had  been  any  examination  made  of  that  portion  of 
the  stone  to  which  the  solution  was  applied,  and 
whether  the  effect  was  good.  Mr.  Cowper  said  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  application  of  the  pro- 
cess referred  to  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  any  decision  upon  the  point.  He  was, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  report  would  be 
favourable. 

A  Railway  Station  Indicator. — Some  trials 
were  made  yesterday,  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Kailwaj',  of  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  ap- 
paratus, for  indicating  to  travellers  on  railwa3's  the 
name  of  each  station  as  it  is  approached  by  the  train. 
A  small  dial  plate  is  fixed  in  each  compartment,  or 
between  two  compartments,  of  a  carriage,  on  which 
the  names  of  thestations  are  displayed.  A  band  con- 
nected with  this  is  made  to  rotate  by  the  action  of  an 
arm  or  rod  attached  to  it,  and  brought  down  so  as  to 
come  in  contact  with  certain  portions  of  the  rail.  At 
certain  distances  from  the  station  there  is  a  small  pro- 
jection on  the  inner  side  of  the  rail ;  with  this  the  rod 
comes  in  contact  as  the  train  is  in  motion,  and  this, 
setting  free  a  small  spring,  causes  a  portion  of  an  end- 
less band,  bearing  the  name  of  the  station  upon  it,  to 
appear  and  remain  in  sight,  until  the  next  station  is 
approached,  wlien  the  contact  with  the  rod  produces 
another  revolution,  and  the  name  of  the  last  station  is 
superseded  by  the  next  in  order.  The  apparatus  can 
be  easily  reversed,  so  that  the  stations  in  the  up  or 
down  order  may  be  indicated  without  difficulty.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  an  apparatus 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  travellers,  and  enable 
them  to  know  their  whereabouts  at  any  time  of  their 
journey,  without  attempting  to  find  out  from  the 
unintelligible  announcements  which  are  usually  made 
by  the  porters  at  the  station.s. 

Merceu's  Hospital. —The  governers  are  anxious 
to  build  a  waiting-room,  and  a  surgical  theatre  behind 
same,  on  some  of  their  ground  in  Mercer-street, 
according  to  an  approved  plan  of  Messre.  Lanyon 
and  Lynn.  The  waiting-room  the  governers  hoped 
to  build  for  about  £130,  and  they  inten<led  to  com- 
mence it  on  liaving  £100  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 
Finding  that  it  could  not  be  properly  done  for  less 
than  £180,  tliey  felt  it  riglit  to  postpone  the  work  till 
they  could  feel  assured  of  that  sum,  the  contributions 
of  which,  tliey  now  thankfully  acknowledge.  Dona- 
tions for  the  building  purposes  are  received  at  the 
bank  of  Messrs.  LaTouche,  Messrs.  Ball  and  Co.,  and 
Boyle,  Low,  Pirn,  and  Co.,  by  the  members  of  the 
Managing  Committee,  and  by  their  authorised  col- 
lector. 

Ordnance  Survey. — The  vote  of  £67.000  in  this 
year's  estimates  for  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :-_England,  £26,000;  Scotland, 
£26,000;  Ireland,  £9,000;  military  surveys,  X6,000. 

FiKK  Brigades — We  (Freeman.)  are  gratified  to 
observe  the  Corporation  of  Cork  city  has  resolved  to 
follow  the  example  of  Dublin,  and  to  enroll  and 
drill  an  effective  fire  brigade.  At  present  they  have 
resolved  on  organising  a  corps  of  twelve  men  ;  but  we 
agree  with  the  Co7'k  Examiner  that  twelve  men  will 
not  be  sufficient  unless  supplemented  by  a  good  staff 
of  supernumeraries. 


Notice  to  Pcblisiikrs  ,^nd  Author,s.  -Books  for  review  in 
tlie  DuEUM  BuiLDEit  should  be  sent  direct  (and /recj  to  tli« 
Editor's  residence,  2G,  Lower  G,iRDiNEU-STREET. 

Commanications  respecting  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ttc, 
should  be  addressed  to  "  T/ie  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Builder, 
4-',  M.iBBOT-STREET.    All  others  to  the  Editor,  2G,  LowiiR 
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IRON  BRIDGES. 
nrj^HE  employment  of  iron  as  a  material  of  con- 
struction may  be  said  to  have  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  science  of  bridge-building, 
enabling  the  engineer  to  execute  with  facility  designs 
the  contemplation  of  which  20  years  since  would  have 
startled  the  boldest.  We  read  of  clear  spans  of  600 
feet  and  upwards,  skew  bridges  at  angles  of  unheard-of 
obliquity,  carriage-ways  over  and  under  railways, 
whole  bazaars  suspended  in  mid  air.  That  iron  sliould 
have  superseded  masonry  and  timber  is  not  a  matter 
of  wonder  if  we  consider  the  unparalleled  advantages 
which  it  offers,  not  only  from  its  affording  strength 
combined  >vith  lightness,  and  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  adapted  to  almost  every  purpose,  but 
more  especially  with  regard  to  economy  of  both  time 
and  money ;  insomuch  that  the  swarthy  native  of 
India  beholds  with  amazement  the  produce  of  far  dis- 
tant Englaud  spanning  his  own  sultry  plains  and 
rivers,  while  tlie  stone  and  timber  of  his  country 
remains  unquarried  and  unfelled.  Nor  is  that  most 
useful  of  metals  limited  in  its  adaptation  to  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  alone,  it  is  fast  becom'ng  a 
universal  substitute  in  almost  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture. Our  wooden  joists  and  bressumers  are  in 
many  places  fast  disappearing  ;  we  sleep  on  iron  in 
preference  to  the  most  highly-finished  mahogany  ;  the 
emigrant  to  Australia  brings  his  iron  house  along 
with  him,  neatly  packed  up,  in  au  iron  ship ;  the 
construction  of  ourstone  fortifications  has  been  brought 
to  a  stand  still,  and  in  a  few  years  even  our  "  wooden 
walls",  the  pride  of  Old  England,  will  be  only  known 
in  the  history  of  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  great  resources  which  have  been  re- 
cently developed  by  the  introduction  of  iron  are  most 
strikingly  shown  in  the  facilities  which  it  presents 
for  the  construction  of  subaqueous  foundations,  and 
should  modern  experiments  continue  to  be  attended 
with  the  success  that  they  have  recently  met  with, 
we  may  safely  predict  that  in  a  short  time  the  existence 
of  cofferdams,  or  perhaps  even  of  timber  piling,  will 
be  almost  unknown  ;  indeed  where  these  are  now  em- 
ployed, the  use  of  iron  in  large  proportion  in  connection 
with  them  has  already  become  almost  universal.  It 
is  interesting  and  instructive  to  contrast  some  of  the 
great  engineering  works  of  some  years  since  with 
those  which  have  been  recently  constructed  or  are  now 
in  process  of  execution.  Let  us  for  example  compare 
the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  new  London  bridge 
with  those  of  Charing  Cross  bridge,  now  just  completed. 
From  the  specifications  for  the  former,  a  detail  of 
which  is  given  in  Cresy's  Encyclopsedia,  we  find  that 
the  piers  were  24  feet  thick  by  66  feet  wide,  of  pon- 
derous masonry,  carried  about  13  feet  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  supported  on  a  platform  by 
bearing  piles  20  feet  in  length.  The  water  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  works  of  each  pier  by  a  cofferdam  of 
elliptical  form,  upwards  of  84  feet  by  52,  external 
dimensions,  composed  of  three  rows  of  whole  timbers 
12J  inches  square,  and  driven  from  20  to  30  feet  into 
the  river  bed,  and  there  were  four  of  these  dams.  The 
expense,  tediousnessand  difficulty  of  executing  such  a 
work  needs  no  comment,  and  yet  in  the  recent  construc- 
tion of  Charing  Cross  bridge,  of  wider  dimensions  and 
crossing  the  same  river,  we  find  the  same  purpose 
effected  through  the  medium  of  iron  in  a  most  ingeni- 
ous and  simple  manner,  and  at  a  tithe  of  the  expense. 
The  superstructure  was  here  carried  by  cylinders  sunk 
into  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  cylinders  were  14  feet 
diameter  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  10 
feet  diameter  above  the  surface,  of  cast  iron  1^  inch 
in  thicknes-s.  Each  pier  was  formed  of  two  of  these 
cylinders,  49  feet  4  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 
The  cylinders  were  sunk  through  mud  atrd  gravel  and 
into  the  London  clay,  to  depth  of  26  feet,  36  feet, 
and  in  one  case,  46  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river. 


This  was  done  by  excavating  the  material  from  the 
inside,  at  first  by  divers,  but  when  the  London  clay 
was  reached  the  water  was  pumped  out,  and  thus  the 
cylinder  became  at  the  same  time  a  pier  and  a  coffer- 
dam. They  were  then  filled  with  Portland  cement, 
afterwards  with  brickwork,  &c.,and  so  the  whole  pier 
was  completed  with  infinitely  less  labour  than  the 
construction  of  a  dam  alone  would  have  involved. 
Had  this  method  been  adopted  for  London  bridge 
not  only  the  expense  of  adam  would  have  been 
avoided,  but  from  the  much  greater  lightness  of  the 
pier  itself  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  bearing  piles 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  In  the  construction 
of  Chelsea  suspension  bridge  the  piers  were  founded 
upon  bearing  piles  precisely  as  those  of  London  bridge 
and  yet  "all  the  advantages  of  foundations  on  bearing 
piles  made  by  means  of  cofferdams  were  obtained 
without  the  expense  and  obstruction  to  the  waterway 
which  the  latter  involve."  This  was  effected  by  a 
method  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  was  em- 
ployed for  Charing  Cross  bridge,  except  that  instead 
of  cylinders  a  casing  composed  of  cast  iron  piles  and 
plates  was  formed,  within  which  the  bearing  piles  were 
driven,  and  the  landings  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  masonry  were  laid  upon  a  bed  of  concrete  with 
which  the  external  iron  casing  was  filled  to  a  level 
with  the  heads  of  the  bearing  piles.  The  piers  of 
Charing  Cross  bridge  as  an  instance  of  moi'e  recent 
execution  show  a  marked  advance  in  the  new  system 
of  construction  with  regard  to  simplcity,  those  of 
the  suspension  bridge  possess  greater  stability  on 
account  of  the  employment  of  bearing  piles,  but  then 
these  might  with  equal  facility  have  been  introduced 
within  the  space  beneath  the  cylinders  should  it  have 
appeared  necessary. 

An  aqueduct  bridge,  which  was  constructed  at 
Washington,  in  America,  by  Captain  Meigs,  the  same 
year  that  Chelsea  bridge  was  opened,  presents  an 
instance  of  great  ingenuity,  while  it  shows  the  subsi- 
diary advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  emploj'ment 
of  iron  girders.  The  span  of  the  bridge  was  200 
feet,  the  rise  being  20  feet,  and  the  two  arched  ribs 
or  principal  girders  were  formed  of  water  pipes,  circu- 
lar in  section,  4  feet  internal  diameter,  and  1^  inch 
thick,  through  whichthe  water  for  the  town  flowed. 

Another  iron  bridge  is  also  destined  to  cross  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars,  for  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway.  It  will  be  on  the  lattice  girder  principle, 
but  the  abutments  and  lower  portion  of  the  piers  will 
be  of  brickwork,  cased  in  Portland  stone.  The  abut- 
ments will  be  made  in  cofferdams  of  the  ordinary 
construction,  the  largest  ever  executed  in  the  country, 
but  the  expense  and  inconvenience  which  they  entail 
will  be  avoided  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  piers, 
by  means  of  wrought  iron  caissons,  18  feet  in  diameter, 
lowered  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  within  which  the 
brickwork  will  be  laid. 

But  it  has  now  been  rendered  evident  that  not  only 
abutments,  but  even  dock  sand  deep  sea  walls  may  be 
constructed  without  the  aid  of  coflferdams  or  diving 
apparatus,  by  a  work  which  has  been  recently  ex- 
ecuted by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Bell,  engineers  in  chief 
for  the  new  harbour  works  at  Greenock,  perhaps  the 
greatest  innovation  of  the  present  day.  In  order  to 
construct  the  foundations  of  the  sea  pier  and  tidal 
dock  it  was  suggested  that  the  walls  utrder  low  water 
should  consist  of  a  combination  of  cast-iron  guide 
piles  in  the  front,  with  a  continuous  stone  facing  slid 
down  over  and  inclosing  these  piles,  timber  bearing- 
piles  being  used  in  the  body  of  the  wall  where  neces- 
sary, and  concrete  backing  being  deposited  in  a  §oft 
state  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  to  be  then  construc- 
ted of  masonry  in  the  usual  manner.  The  first  step 
was  to  dredge  two  parallel  trenches,  to  the  necessary 
depth,  for  the  foundations.  Cast-iron  guide  piles 
were  then  driven,  with  great  precision,  7  feet  apart  in 
the  line  of  the  face  of  each  wall.  A  bed  of  hydraulic 
concrete,  3  feet  thick  and  20  feet  wide,  wa«  next 
deposited  in  the  trenches,  to  form  a  base  for  the 
wall,  and  to  give  a  large  bearing  surface.  The 
sides  of  the  guide  piles  were  furnished  with 
double  flanges,  forming  deep  grooves,  and  into  these 
were  slipped  large  granite  slabs,  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  thick,  the  bottom  one  resting  on  the  con- 
crete base.  This  constituted  the  face  of  the  wall. 
Behind  this  face  the  bodv  of  the  foundation  was  com- 


posed of  hydraulic  concrete,  lowered  in  large  boxei 
with  moveable  bottoms,  at  the  back  of  which  again 
loose  rubble  was  deposited  to  confine  the  concrete 
until  it  had  set,  and  the  hearting  of  the  pier  consisted 
of  hard  stones  and  granite  up  to  the  level  of  low 
water.  It  is  stated  that  this  mode  of  constructing 
walls  in  deep  water,  without  cofferdams,  has  been 
most  successful,  a  sea  pier  of  great  solidity  and  dura- 
bility having  been  thus  constructed  at  a  very  mode- 
rate cost. 

It  would  not  be  within  the  limits  of  our  space  to 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  iron  and  stone  bridges 
with  regard  to  economy  and  durability  combined,  it 
being  contested  by  some  that  the  saving  effected  in 
the  first  cost  of  the  former  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  expense  entailed  subsequently  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  in  repair.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  depend  upon  the  physical  features  o' 
the  locality,  the  price  of  different  kinds  of  labour,  and 
many  itrdividual  circumstances  connected  with  each 
particular  case ;  but  it  is  evident  that  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, possessed  as  she  is  of  so  many  mineral  re- 
sources, the  produce  of  the  foundry  is  fast  superseding 
the  handiwork  of  the  mason,  and  we  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing into  an  iron  age. 


RESEARCHES  ON  RADIANT  HEAT.* 

In  his  former  resear-ches  on  the  radiation  and'^ab-^ 
sorption  of  heat  by  gaseous  matter,  the  speaker 
compared  different  gases  and  vapours  alsia  common 
thickness  with  each  other  ;  onevj)arti»()f  his  present 
object  was  to  compare  different  thicknesses  of  the 
same  gaseous  body  with  each  othi^r  as  to  their  ac- 
tion upon  radiant  heat.  A  few  years  ago  he  would 
be  deemeil  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to  mea- 
sure the  action  of  an  inch,  or  indeed  of  many  feet  of 
a  gas,  on  radiarrt  heat ;  hut  the  present  experiments 
commence  with  plates  of  gas  only  O'Ol  of  inch  in 
thickness,  and  extend  to  thicknesses  of  49'4  inches. 
Thus,  the  greatest  thickness  is  to  the  least  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  5,000.  The  apparatus  employed 
for  the  smaller  thickrresses  was  a  hollow  cylinder, 
one  end  of  which  was  closed  by  a  plate  of  rock- 
salt.  Into  this  fitted  a  second  cylitrder,  with  it.i 
end  also  closed  by  a  plate  of  the  salt.  One  cylin- 
der is  moved  within  the  other  like  a  piston,  and  by 
this  meatrs  the  two  plates  of  salt  could  be  brought 
into  flat  contact  with  each  other,  or  could  be  sepa- 
rated to  any  required  distance.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  plates  was  me.isured  by  a  vernier.  The 
cylinder  was  placed  horizontal,  being  .suitably  con- 
nected with  a  source  of  heat.  This  latter  consisted 
of  a  plate  of  copper,  agHinsc  wirich  a  steady  sheet  of 
flame  was  carrsed  to  play. 

The  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and  olefiant  gas  was 
determined  with  this  apparatus,  and  such  differences 
as  might  be  anticipateii  from  fornrer  researches  were 
found.  Olefiant  gas  maintained  its  arreat  superiority 
over  the  other  gases  it  all  thicknesses.  A  layer  of 
this  gas,  not  more  than  O'Ol  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
intercepted  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation  ; 
and  the  delicacy  ot  the  apparatus  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  this  absorption — great,  relative 
to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  gas,  but  small  ab - 
solutely — corresponded  to  a  deflection  of  11  degs. 
of  the  galvanonreter.  (It  would  be  certainly  possi- 
ble to  measure  the  action  of  a  layer  of  this  gas  of 
less  thickness  than  the  paper  on  which  these  words 
are  printed.)  A  layer  of  olefiant  gas,  2  in.  itr  thick- 
ness, intercepts  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
radiation.  The  influence  of  a  diatherrrric,  envelope 
surrounding  a  planet  may  be  strikirrtjly  illustrated 
by  reference  to  this  gas.  A  shell  of  olefiant  gas  '2 
in.  thick,  surroirnding  the  earth,  would  offer  no  ap- 
preciable hindrance  to  the  solar  rays  in  their  earth- 
ward course  ;  but  it  would  itrtercept,  and  in  great 
part  return,  30  per  cent,  of  the  terrestrial  radiation  : 
under  such  a  canopy  the  surfai'e  of  the  earth  would 
probably  he  raised  to  a  stifling  temperature.  A 
layer  of  the  gas  3  lOths.of  air  inch  thick,  intercepts 
1 1  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  radiation.  Such  a  layer 
if  diffused  through  a  stratnirr  of  air  10  ft.  thick, 
would  be  far  more  attenuated  tliart  the  aqueous 
vapour  actually  diffused  through  the  air  ;  still  it 
would  produce  an  absorption  greater  than  that  which 
the  speaker  had  assigned  to  the  atnrosplieric  vapour 
within  ten  feet  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  lire  pre- 
sence of  such  facts,  the  arguments  which  we  inigbt 
be  disposed  to  base  on  the  smallness  of  the  quantity 
of  atmospheric  vapour  are  entirely  devoid  of  weight. 

In  measuring  the  action  of  larger  thickrresses  of 
gas,  the  following  method  was  pirrsued  : —A  brasi 
cylinder,  49  4  in.  in  length,  had  its  two  ends  stop- 
ped with  plates  of  rock  salt,  and  a  srritable  sourct 
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of  heat  placed  at  one  end  ;  the  rays  from  this  source 
passed  throusli  the  tube,  and  were  received  hy  a 
thermo-electric  pile,  placed  at  its  opposite  end  ;  this 
radiation  was  exactly  neutralized  by  the  heat  emit- 
ted from  a  cube  of  boiling  water,  and  incident  on 
the  opposite  face  of  the  pile.  The  interception  of 
any  piu-tion  of  the  heat  emanalinst  from  the  source 
by  a  gas  or  vapour  introduced  into  the  tube  de- 
stroyed the  equilibrium  previously  existintf,  and  tlie 
amount  intercepted  was  declared  hy  the  galvanome- 
ter. The  thickness  traversed  by  the  calorific  rays 
was  varied  in  the  following  way: — The  tube  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  compartments  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  tliird  plate  of  rock  salt.  Let  us 
agree  to  call  the  compartment  most  distant  from 
the  pile  the  first  chamber,  and  that  adjacent  to  the 
pile  the  second  chamber.  The  experiments  began 
with  tlie  first  chamber  short  and  tlie  second  cham- 
ber long,  and  ended  with  the  first  chamber  long  and 
the  second  chamber  short.  The  alteration  consisted 
•olely  in  the  shifting  of  the  intermediate  plate  of 
salt,  which  lengthened  the  firstcliamber  and  dimin- 
ished the  second  one  by  the  same  quantity  ;  the 
gum  of  the  length  of  both  chambers  being  the  con- 
stant quantity,  49  4  inclies. 

The  a')sorption  effected  in  the  first  chamber  act- 
iig  alone  was  first  determined  ;  then  the  absorption 
effected  in  the  second  chamber  acting  alone  ;  and 
finally,  the  absorption  effected  when  both  the  cham- 
bers were  occupied  by  the  gas  or  vapour.  This  ar- 
rangement enabled  the  speaker  to  check  his  experi- 
ments, and  also  to  examine  the  eflfects  of  the  sliift- 
ing  .which  occurred  in  the  first  chamber  on  the  an- 
gorption  of  the  second  one.  The  thermal  coloration 
of  the  various  gases  was  rendered  strikingly  mani- 
fest by  those  eSperiments  ;  for  the  vast  majority  of 
the  rays — for  example,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
acid — are  transparent.  Placing  a  stratum  of  car- 
bonic oxide,  8  inches  in  length,  in  front  of  a  column 
of  the  same  gas,  4r4  inches  long,  these  8  inches 
intercepted  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  radiation ; 
placed  behind  a  column,  41-4  inches  long,  the  ah- 
Korption  of  the  same  8  inches  was  sensil)ly  nil.  So 
also  with  carbonic  acid  ;  8  inches  in  front  absorbed 
(>i  per  cent.,  while  placed  behind  the  effect  was 
almost  zero.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  other 
gases,  the  reason  manifestly  being  that  wlien  the 
8-inch  stratum  is  in  front,  it  stops  the  main  portion 
of  the  rays  whicli  give  it  its  thermal  colour,  while, 
when  it  is  placed  behind,  these  same  rays  have  been 
almost  wholly  withdrawn,  and  to  the  remaining  94 
per  cent.,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  radiation  the  gases 
are  sensibly  transparent. 

An  extension  of  this  reasoning  enables  us  at  once 
to  conclude,  that  the  sum  of  the  absorptions  of  the 
two  chambers  taken  separately  must  always  he 
greater  than  the  absorption  effected  by  a  single 
column  of  the  gas  of  a  length  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  two  chambers.  This  conclusion  is  illust-ated 
in  a  striking  manner  by  the  experiments  ;  and  it  is 
further  found  that  when  the  mean  of  the  suras  of 
the  absorptions  is  divided  by  the  absorption  of  the 
sum,  tiie  quotient  is  sensibly  the  same  for  all  gases. 
It  may  also  be  inferred  from  considerations  similar 
to  the  foregoing,  that  the  sum  of  the  absorptions 
must  diminish,  and  approximate  to  the  absorption 
of  the  sum,  as  the  two  chambers  become  more 
unequal  in  length,  and  that  the  sum  of  the 
absorptions  of  the  two  chambers  is  a  maximum 
when  the  medical  rock-salt  plate  divides  the  long 
lube  into  two  equal  compartments. 

In  these  days  a  special  interest  attaches  itself  to 
the  radiation  of  any  gas  through  itself  or  through 
any  other  gas  having  the  same  period  of  vibration. 
The  speaker  referred  to  the  results  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  on  thi<  interesting  question. 
The  experimental  tube,  49  4  inches  long,  was  divi- 
ded into  two  compartments  by  a  partition  of  rock- 
salt.  All  external  resources  of  heat  were  abolished, 
and  the  pile,  furn  shed  with  its  conical  reflector, 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  The  compartment 
nearest  the  pile  contained  the  gas  which  was  to  act 
■  «  absorber,  while  that  most  distant  from  the  pile 
held  the  gas  which  was  to  act  as  radiator.  It  is 
known  that  the  destruction  of  the  motion  of  a  sen- 
sible mass  of  matter  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  heat.  A  weight  falling  to  the  earth, 
and  a  ball  striking  a  target,  are  heated  on  collision. 
The  same  is  true  for  atoms,  and  in  the  present  ex- 
periments the  gas  in  the  radiating  chamber  was 
heated  by  the  collision  of  its  own  particles  against 
the  iimer  surface  of  the  tube  when  they  rushed  in 
to  fill  the  vacuum.  The  radiation  was,  in  tact, 
what  the  speaker  had  named  "  dynamic  radiation." 
The  lengths  of  the  two  chambers  were  varied,  the 
radiating  column  being  lengthened,  and  the  absorb- 
ing one  shortened  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  the 
sum  of  both  was  always  the  constant  length  49"4 
inches. 

The  experiments  with  the  vapours  were  thus  exe- 
cuted. 13oth  the  chambers  into  which  the  tube  was 
divided  were,  in  the  first  place,  occupied  by  the 
vapour  to  be  examined  ;  the  usual  pressure  being 


1-GOth  of  an  atmosphere.  The  entrance  of  the 
vapour  was  so  slow,  and  its  quantity  so  small,  that 
tiie  radiation  due  to  the  warming  of  the  vapour  hy 
its  own  collision  was  insensil>le.  The  needle  t)^ing 
at  zero,  dry  air  was  allowed  to  enter  the  chamber 
most  distant  from  the  pile.  This  air  became  heated 
dynamically,  communicated  its  heat  to  the  vapour, 
and  the  latter  immediately  discharged  the  heat  thus 
communicated  to  it  aiiainst  the  pile.  It  is  quite 
evident  that,  not  only  does  this  case  resemble,  but 
that  it  is  actually  of  the  same  mechanical  character 
as  that  in  which  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  surface  of  some  extent.  The 
fork,  which  before  was  inaudible,  becomes  at  once 
a  copious  source  of  sound.  What  the  sounding- 
board  is  to  the  fork,  the  compound  molecule  is  to 
the  elementary  atom.  The  tuning-fork  vibrating 
alone  is  in  the  condition  of  the  atom  radiating  alone, 
the  sound  of  the  one  and  the  heat  of  the  other 
being  alike  insensible.  But  in  association  with  sul- 
phuric or  acetic  ether-vapour,  the  elementary  atom 
is  in  the  condition  of  the  tnning-fork  applied  to  its 
sound-board,  communicating  through  the  molecule 
motion  to  the  luminiferous  ether,  as  the  fork 
through  the  board  communicates  its  motion  to  the 
air. 

The  experiments  demonstrate  the  great  opacity 
of  a  gas  to  radiations  from  the  same  gas.  They 
also  show  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  influence  of 
attenuation  in  the  case  of  vapour.  The  individual 
molecules  of  a  vapour  may  be  powerful  absorbers 
and  radiators,  but  in  thin  strata  they  constitute  an 
open  sieve  through  which  a  large  quantity  of  ra- 
diant heat  may  pass.  In  such  thin  strata,  there- 
fore, the  vapours,  as  used  in  our  experiments,  were 
generally  found  far  less  energetic  than  the  gases, 
while  in  thick  strata  the  same  vapours  showed  an 
energy  greatly  superior  to  the  same  gases.  The  gases, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  always  employed  at  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

A  few  striking  experiments  were  referred  to  in 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  a  paper  linmg,  or  a 
coatof  varnish orlampblack, within  the  experimental 
tube.  In  dynamic  radiation  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
entirely  away  with  the  action  of  the  interior  surface 
of  the  tube  itself.  When  the  tube  is  of  brass  and 
well  polished  within,  the  entrance  of  the  air  produces 
a  deflection  of  7  5  degrees,  this  being  due  to  the 
emission  from  the  warmed  surface  of  the  tube.  A 
lining  of  paper,  2  feet  long,  raises  the  radiation 
sufficiently  to  drive  the  needle  through  an  arc  of  80 
degrees,  while  a  ring  of  pai)er,  1  .J  inclies  lonz,  placed 
within  the  tube  radiates  sufficient  to  urge  the  needle 
through  an  arc  ofoti  degrees. 

The  speaker  finally  examined  the  diathermancy 
of  the  liquids  from  which  his  vapours  were  derived, 
and  the  result  leaves  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon 
the  mind,  that  both  absorption  and  radiation  are 
molecular  phenomena,  irrespective  of  the  state  of 
aggregation.  If  any  vapour  is  a  strong  absorber 
and  radiator,  the  liquid  whence  it  comes  is  also  a 
strong  absorber  and  radiator.  The  molecule  carries 
its  power,  or  want  of  power,  through  all  its  stages  of 
aggregation.  The  order  of  absorption  in  liquids  and 
vapour  is  precisely  the  same;  and  the  speaker 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  application  of 
these  results  to  other  portions  of  the  domain  of 
thermotics. 


TOWNS'  SURVEY. 

DROGUEDA. 


With  the  supposition  that  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  there  might  have  been  many  features  of  im- 
provement to  record  in  so  important  a  town  as  the 
above,  we  visited  it  a  few  days  since,  but  were  dis- 
appointed to  fi  id  it  pretty  much  in  statu  quo,  com- 
paratively little  of  a  progressive  character  having 
been  effected  in  the  interim.  This  is  most  unac- 
countable, as  the  town  is  one  of  great  commercial 
position,  with  uncommon  natural  facilities  for  trade 
and  manufacture,  and  peopled  with  inhal)itants  that 
in  business  aptitude  yield  to  none  in  any  other 
county  town  of  Ireland.  The  long  talked  of  bridge 
of  "  St.  Dominick,"  over  the  Boyne — anil  about  the 
0|)ening  of  which  there  was  such  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  some  time  since — is  one  of  the  flimsiest 
structures  of  its  class  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
of  timber  construction,  in  five -bays,  with  roughly- 
executed  abutments,  four  framed  trusses  supporting 
a  roadway  of  diagonal  planking.  Macadamized  over, 
and  with  parapet  rails  o(  telegraph  wire"  passed 
through  shaky  iron  standards,  the  whole  of  most 
perishable  construction.  The  traffic  doubtless  is 
light  at  this  point,  but  for  the  credit  of  the  towns- 
people we  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  see  a 
more  fitting  bridge  over  the  "far-famed  Boyne."  Our 
readers  will  nevertheless  understand  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on  the  skill  of 
tlie  professional  gentleman  engaged  in  its  construc- 
tion, who  doubtless  expended  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  the  best  advantage. 

With  exception  of  a  couple  of  newly  fronted  old 


houses,  and  a  shop,  one  storey  high,  in  the  main 
street,  there  has  literally  been  no  improvement  in 
the  commercial  architecture  of  the  town  since  the 
completion  of  Parsons'  mart  (for  which  Mr.  J.  J. 
Lyons,  of  this  journal,  was  the  architect),  nor  do 
we  hear  of  anything  of  that  character  projected,  ex  - 
cept  that  notice  has  been  served  on  a  retired  mil- 
lionaire pawnbroker  and  brazier  to  pull  down  liis 
premises,  which  for  many  years  past  have  been 
"  nodiling  obeisance,"  to  the  consternation  of  the 
townspeople,  and  in  lien  of  which  we  presume  that 
something  more  suitable,  tliou^ih  not  architectural, 
will  be  raised.  The  Augustinian  church  (noticed 
in  the  Dublin  Builder  when  in  progress)  has 
been  completed,  except  as  regards  the  spire,  and  its 
execution  reflects  credit  on  the  builders.  The  de- 
sign, however,  is  "  most  peculiar"  and  flat,  showing 
narrow  lancet  windows  with  heavy  raullions,  and 
unrelieved  spandrels — even  still  capable  of  some 
improvement  —  massive  buttresses,  &c.  We  may 
repeat  a  fact  already  stated,  viz.,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  West-street  is  to  have  a  new 
front  and  spire,  from  designs  by  Mr.  M'Cartliy, 
architect.  The  corporation  ought  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  town,  and  let  the 
scavenger  p'y  bis  vocation  more  usefully  ;  the  pave- 
ment in  a  couple  of  the  principal  streets  needs  look- 
ing after  too.  Hereafter  we  shall  feel  pleasure  in 
noticing  any  improvements  that  may  take  place, 
but  in  the  building  line  at  least  things  are  essentially 
dull  in  Drugheda  at  present. 


The  inducements  afforded  by  the  liberal  manage- 
ment of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  to  par- 
ties investing  capital  in  builiiing  at  the  several 
villages  and  towns  along  that  line,  have  recently 
contriliuted  somewhat  to  the  improvement  of  the 
picturesque  and  historic  town  of  Howth  especially. 
Not,  indeed,  to  the  town  itself,  which  has  shown 
no  sign  of  progress  at  all  of  late  years,  an  1  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  preponderance  of  dilapidated 
dwellings,  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  the  labouring 
classes,  but  to  what  may  more  properly  be  termed 
the  suburbs  of  this  favourite  metropolitan  outlet. 
The  "llill  of  Howth," — a  bold  and  rocky  headland, 
the  dread  of  mariners — which,  at  its  summit,  attains 
an  altitude  of  563  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  a  most  imposing  feature,  stretching  out  peninsn- 
larly  into  the  north  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  and  from 
its  several  sides  inagniHccnt  and  varied  panoramic 
views  are  obtained.  Its  attractions,  however, 
during  summer  are  counterbalanced  by  its  exposed 
position  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  of  wind  and 
water  in  the  less  propitious  seasons  ;  and,  us  a  con- 
sequence, we  can  hardly  ever  expect  to  see  it 
studded  on  all  sides  with  villas  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. There  are,  however,  on  the  south,  or  Sutton 
side,  some  beautiful  sheltered  spots  still  available, 
and  in  this  direction  some  of  the  principal  im- 
provements have  taken  place. 

In  the  early  part  of  1861  two  neat  and  commo- 
dious dwellings,  with  out-offices,  were  erected  on 
the  new  road  up  the  hill  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Clarendon,  an 
architect  (of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  Office), 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steward  respectively  ;  and  in 
September  of  same  year  Jlr.  J.  S.  Butler,  archi- 
tect, completed,  on  the  mnrrougli,  after  hi*  own 
designs,  and  for  his  own  residence,  a  niediajval 
villa  of  considerable  architectural  pretensiims ; 
another,  by  Counsellor  Hamil,  being  finished  shortly 
after  on  a  site  close  by  the  mansion  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Kane,  which  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
recent  erections.  Last  year  tiieie  was  a  second- 
rate  dwelling  provided  in  the  chapel-yard  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman;  and  .Miss  Rickard  and 
Dr.  Brady  both  completed  commodious,  but  plain 
structures  likevvise.  About  a  month  since  .Mr. 
Bryan,  a  resident,  also  finished  a  plain  dwelling- 
house  ;  but  Sir  Edward  Borough  has  contriliuted  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  locality  in  a  very  handsome 
and  costly  mansion,  with  oul-oftices.  It  must  lie 
obvious,  however,  that,  considering  the  great  scenic 
beauties  of  Howili,  the  above  reiurn  of  improve- 
ments is  disproportionate  to  what  might  reasonably 
have  been  expect.ed  within  the  period  referred  to, 
but  we  trust  that,  as  we  have  specially  directed 
attention  to  the  locality,  we  may  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  recording  numerous  other  improve- 
ments from  time  to  time.  The  proposed  outlay  on 
the  long-neglected  and  almost  condemned  harbour — 
a  costly  government  undertaking— will  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  local  artizans,  of  whom  many  are  in  an 
impoverished  condition,  dragging  out  a  bare  exis- 
tence in  wretched  hovels,  a  disgrace  to  any  lordly 
estate.  Hereafter  we  doubt  not  that  somewhat 
better  station  accommodation  will  be  provided,  when 
justified  by  a  steadily  increased  population.  We 
were  much  struck  with  the  cleanliness  and  suitabi- 
lity of  the  baths,  bathing  boxes  and  sheds  respec- 
tively, provided  for  both  sexes  in  tliissuburli — truly 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  about  Dulilin,  and 
so  pointedly  referred  to  in  our  pages  lately. 
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PICTURESQUENESS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  F.S.A.* 

(Continued  from  page  111.) 

Many  of  the  finest  cathedrals  owe  their  grandeur 
rather  to  the  horizontal  than  the  vertical  line,  as 
Lincoln,  Ely,  Winchester,  and  York.  The  nave  of 
St.  Alban's,  with  which  the  rest  of  the  structure 
harmonizes  beautifully,  is  a  remarliable  example. 
I  hope  no  attempt  wili  ever  be  made  to  raise  the 
roof,  or  any  of  the  fronts  with  gables,  a  proceeding 
which  would  utterly  spoil  it. 

The  contrast  of  masses,  and  the  r  harmonious 
arrangement,  is  of  more  consequence  perliaps  than 
that  of  lines.  In  this  matter  the  architect  must 
take  hints  from  the  artist.  The  general  principles 
of  composition  in  a  picture,  say  a  landscape,  or 
buildings  (though  I  believe  they  will  apply  in  all 
other  subjects),  are  really  very  few  and  simple. 
That  of  a  balance  between  different  groups  is  the 
most  essential  and  universal.  Their  number  should 
not  exceed  three,  or,  if  it  does,  they  should  be 
BO  arranged  that  some  of  them  should  appear  to  be 
subdivisions  of  one  comprehensive  group  ;  or  else 
the  smaller  ones  should  be  so  subordinate  in  size  of 
importance,  as  not  to  interfere  with  tlie  principal 
one.  A  picture  may  be  well  composed,  when  it  has 
one  principal  object,  nearly  in  tlie  centre  (not  quite, 
as  formality  should  be  avoided),  occupying  a  large 
space  both  in  height  and  width,  and  flanked  or  sur- 
rounded by  objects  of  much  smaller  size,  interest,  or 
importance. 

The  view  of  St.  Martin's,  at  Tours,  from  the 
market-place,  on  the  north  side  of  the  largest  tower, 
has  always  struck  me  as  extremely  picturesque. 
It  may  be  treated  in  different  ways  by  making  a 
very  slight  change  of  position.  Tlie  last  sketch  I 
took  of  jt  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  com- 
position of  which  I  havejnst  spoken.  Tlie  tower  is 
the  principal  object,  nearly  central  in  position, 
and  attains  a  greater  height  in  the  picture  than 
any  other  object.  Another  tower  at  a  distance 
combines  with  it,  and  becomes  part  of  the  same 
group.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  composition, 
beyond  giving  an  addiiional  variety  and  interest. 
Tlie  old  houses  below  are  wholly  subordinate,  but 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  space  agreeal)ly. 

IJy  taking  my  stand  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
westward,  I  should  have  separated  the  towers  by  an 
interval,  and  combined  the  more  distant  one  with 
the  group  of  houses  nearest  to  it;  and  by  placinsthe 
larger  tower  near  the  edge  of  the  picture,  I  should 
liave  obtained  a  composition  of  two  groups,  which 
would  have  been  balanced  by  giving  space  and  variety 
of  effect  to  the  houses  in  combination  with  the 
distant  tower.  I  need  not  say  that  the  balance  of 
two  such  groups  will  by  no  means  require  a  perfect 
accuracy.  By  giving  tlie  distinctive  character  of 
each  as  decidedly  as  possible,  we  do  all  that  is 
necessary  ;  the  eye  and  imagination  of  the  spectator 
lupply  the  rest.  For  instance,  a  group  of  objects  in 
the  foreground,  filling  up  a  Urge  portion  on  one  side 
of  the  picture,  is  well  balanced  by  some  larger  object 
or  group  on  the  other  side,  which,  owing  to  its  dis- 
tance occupies  a  smaller  part  of  the  picture.  It  is 
the  variety  of  these  groups  which  gives  interest, 
besides  preserving  the  balance  ;  a. id  their  contrast, 
as  we  have  observed,  is  a  great  element  of  pic- 
turesqueness. 

I  am  not  clear  whether  every  picture  ought  not 
to  have  some  central  point  of  interest,  however 
small,  which  may,  as  it  were,  form  a  sort  of  fulcrum, 
considering  the  lateral  groups  as  the  arms  of  a  lever 
with  their  respective  weights.  The  artist  when  he 
completes  his  picture  will  often  introduce  such  a 
point  in  exactly  theriichl  place,  probably  by  instinct, 
without  thinking  of  the  principle  ;  either  a  spot  of 
brilliant  colour,  or  of  intense  light  or  shade,  which 
not  only  gives  life  and  spirit,  tmt  also  unity,  to  the 
wliole.  Where  the  composition  consists  of  three 
groups,  I  think  the  central  one,  however  com- 
paratively small  a  space  it  may  occupy  in  the  pic- 
ture, should  be  the  point  of  dignity  and  interest ;  or, 
at  least,  should  have  a  peculiar  dignity  and  interest 
of  its  own  which  are  not  shared  in,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent by  the  others.  For  instance,  say  that  the 
landscape  consists  of  a  precipitous  rock  on  one  side, 
a  clump  or  grove  of  trees  on  the  other,  and  a  church 
in  the  middle  between  them,  though  both  tlie  rock 
and  trees  may  exceed  the  building  in  actual  grandeur 
or  beauty,  still  the  latter,  as  being  a  work  of  art, 
and  us  calling  certain  ideas  into  the  mind,  has  an 
interest  of  a  distinct  nature  from  that  possessed  by 
the  other  features,  and  is  not  considered  unworthy 
of  occupying  the  place  of  honour. 

I  have  just  remarked  that  the  artist  instinctively 
and  without  thought  often  appears  to  fall  into  the 
best  mode  of  treating  a  picture.  I  suspect  this  is 
the  case  with  the  best  artists  ;  their  taste  either 
comes  naturally,  or  is  so  formed  by  study  as  to  take 
its  place  when  they  are  actually  at  work,  and  the 
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great  charm  of  their  pictures  is,  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  constant  weighing  and  adjuslius  of 
every  bit  of  light,  shade,  and  colour,  according  to  a 
standard  which  is  always  present.  And  the  archi- 
tect who  thus  forms  his  taste  and  then  follows  it 
without  too  apparent  reference  to  rule,  produces 
works  of  far  higher  merit,  than  one  whose  evident 
aim  is  either  mere  fantastic  grouping  on  the  one 
hand,  or  conventional  correctness  on  the  other. 
This  is  the  charm  of  real  Mediaeval  work  ;  and  I 
believe  it  also  to  be  the  reason  why  our  own  imita- 
tions of  it,  careful  and  clever  as  they  often  are,  are 
seldom  quite  satisfactory.  Wei  cannot  really  Medi- 
aevalise  our  tastes,  feelings,  and  ideas.  The  spirit 
of  the  19th  century  forbids  it ;  and,  therefore,  when 
we  adopt  Mediaeval  styles  we  must  have  our  copy, 
bodily  or  ideally,  bo  ort^  our  eyes.  The  great 
masters  of  the  Revival  Classical  styles,  in  whatever 
country,  had  not  the  same  difficulty  in  imbuing 
their  minds  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  far  as  taste 
and  art  are  concerned,  to  which  their  models  belong. 
Of  course  there  were  many  .servile  imitators,  as  well 
as  many  wild  enthusiasts,  and  their  work  has  cast 
a  discredit  upon  Classical  architecture  which  makes 
its  defence  more  difficult  than  it  ou>rht  to  be  ;  but 
the  creations  of  such  men  as  Alherti,  Mii'liael  .\ngelo, 
and  the  other  great  revivali-its  ni  the  Iialian  Sch  iols, 
and  of  Wren,  Vanburgh,  Hawkesmoor,  and  others, 
of  our  own  country,  though  not  free  from  faults,  yet 
display  a  genius  far  beyond  that  of  the  mere  Imita- 
tor, and  are  full  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  pic- 
turesquene.ss. 

The  principles  of  composition  which  form  the 
basis  of  a  good  picture,  are  applicable,  I  think,  with 
but  little  modification,  to  architectural  desisn.  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  churches,  because  we 
can  best  compare  together  buildings  which  have 
something  in  common  with  each  other  in  their  system 
of  arrangement.  The  usual  form  of  English  parish 
churches,  however  convenient,  is  almost  the  least 
favourable  of  any  to  picturesqueness  of  outline.  I 
mean  that  which  presents  a  western  tower  or  steeple, 
a  nave  of  some  length,  with  or  without  aisles,  and  a 
chancel  inferior  to  tlie  nave  both  in  length  and 
height.  I  do  not  say  that  all  such  churclies  are 
necessarily  unpicturesque  ;  many  of  them  are  far 
otherwise.  Sometimes  the  introduction  of  one  or 
more  turrets  ;  sometimes  a  peculiar  proportion,  as 
the  combination  of  a  l.)fiy  steeple  with  a  low  and 
short  nave  and  chancel,  or  of  a  low  tower  with  a 
long  nave,  which  generally  has  a  striking  effect; 
sometimes  the  actual  form  of  the  tower  or  some 
other  part  of  the  structure  ;  and  soraelinies  a  happy 
disposition  of  scenery  or  ailjacent  objects,  redeems 
the  composition  from  unpicturesqueness.  But  as  in 
a  picture  it  would  be  difficult  to  preserve  a  proper 
balance  between  groups  or  masses  arranged  in  such 
gra  lation — the  highest  on  one  side,  the  lowest  on 
the  oppo»ite  side,  and  the  intermediate  one  in  the 
centre— so  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  proper  balance  to 
architectural  masses  so  disposed.  The  outline  is 
really  better  when  there  is  no  architectural  chancel, 
or  the  same  roof  without  break  covers  both  nave 
and  chancel,  as  is  the  case  with  many  churches  in 
Wales;  also  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  most  of  the 
parish  churches  in  York.  A  still  better  outline  is 
given  by  a  chancel  higher  than  the  nave,  which  is 
not  iinfrequent  in  Continental  churches.  Here  we 
have  all  the  elements  of  good  composition ;  the 
tower  predominates  in  height,  the  nave  in  length, 
the  chancel  in  mass,  and  the  tower  and  chancel 
balance  each  other,  each  liav  ing  its  own  distinctive 
quality.  Such  an  arrangement  is  not  uncommon  in 
Continental  churclies — we  often  find  it  in  Holland, 
where  the  western  tower  is  prevalent.  In  England, 
its  occurrence  is  mostly  the  result  of  accident,  from 
the  nave  roof  being  lowered,  and  of  course  it  is  never 
allowed  to  remain  if  a  restoration  can  he  effected. 

A  tower  on  the  side  often  contributes  to  pic- 
turesqueness ;  but  it  has  this  disadvantage,  that  all 
the  good  views  are  confined  to  one  side  of  tlie  church, 
unless  the  steeple  is  a  very  high  one,  like  that  of 
St.  Mary's,  in  Oxford. 

Insulated  towers  might  often  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage, especially  where  there  is  a  heavy  peal  of 
bells.  They  do  not  interfere  with  the  fronts,  or  any 
part  of  the  composition  of  the  church,  and  in  many 
points  form  witli  it  a  very  striking  group. 

For  architectural  beauty,  as  well  us  picturesque- 
ness, nothing  can  exceed  the  central  tower.  It 
renders  the  compositicm  analogous  to  that  of  a  pic- 
ture whose  chief  point  of  interest  is  in  or  near  the 
centre.  It  both  demands  and  exhibits  good  me- 
chanical construction,  while  it  does  not  make  a 
parade  of  any  constructive  tricks.  It  can  be  sup- 
ported by  arches  the  full  width  of  each  member  of 
tlie  building,  to  wliich  the  actual  walls,  witiiout  any 
introduction  of  accessory  buttresses,  from  a  sufficient 
abutment.  It  may  have  its  inconveniences,  if  used 
as  a  belfry  ;  but  where,  as  in  many  cases,  it  forms  a 
lantern  open  to  the  interior,  it  really  becomes  an 
important  part  of  the  building,  and  not  a  mere  ad- 
dition for  external  effect ;  and  it  may  be  expanded 
into  that  magnificeat  feature,  the  dome. 


I  am  not  clear  whether  a  low  massive  central 
tower  is  not  more  conducive  to  dignity  than  a  lofty 
one;  for  its  position  and  its  breadth  give  it  impor- 
tance, while  it  does  not  dwarf  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing ;  and  it  does  not  lose  its  predominance,  even 
when  combined  with  liigher  steeples,  provided  it  has 
sufficient  bread  til,  and  it  preserves  the  character  of 
a  lantern,  which  it  ought  generally  to  be. 

In  proportion,  we  shall  not  learn  much  from 
Oothic,  which  we  mi^lit  not  learn  as  well,  or  better, 
from  works  of  the  1 1  th  or  12tli  century.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  Romanesque  period  were,  I  think,  the 
great  masters  of  this  brancli  of  art.  I  fully  admit 
tlie  exquisite  beauty  of  Salisbury  ;  but,  practically, 
this  is  no  model  for  imitation.  We  do  not  want  to 
build  such  structures  ;  but  we  iniiiht  build  useful 
churches  of  tlie  treiieral  proportions  of  Romsey  and 
many  others  of  sliiiilar  character.  I  ne\er  make  a 
tour  in  Fiance  without  finding  some  church  that 
might  be  taken  as  a  pifteru  in  general  outline  and 
proportion  without  reference  to  style,  I  have  not 
been  less  fortunate  than  usual  during  my  last  short 
excursion.  One  of  the  finest  examples  I  have  met 
with  is  the  ;ibliey-churcli  of  Lessay,  in  Normandy, 
on  the  road  between  Cherbourg  and  Contances.  It 
is  the  purest  sppcimen  of  Norman  Romanesque  I 
ever  met  with  on  sd  large  a  scale,  having  scarcely 
an  insertion  of  a  later  period — none,  indeed,  that  I 
remember,  except  one  or  two  niches,  and  a  few 
windows  placed  where  fliey  would  escape  the  notice 
of  any  but  a  rigorous  examiner.  Though  it  lias 
evidently  l)een  lately  scraped  and  otherwise  put  in 
order,  I  did  not  oliserve  any  actually  new  work. 
It  has  a  long  nave  with  aisles,  triforiuni  and  cleres- 
tory, transepts,  and  a  short  chancel  terminating  in 
an  apse.  I  wish  I  coald  have  taken  a  view  giving 
a  better  idea  of  its  proportions,  but  it  is  so  hemmed 
in  by  trees  that  I  coulil  hardly  take  any  sketch  at 
all.  The  tower,  a  fine  centrJT'TJfre',  of  moderate 
height,  has  a  reniarkaliiy  bold  and  simple  arrange- 
ment of  windows.  It  is  crowned  with  a  wooden 
dome,  which,  though  not  a  thing  to  be  copied,  did 
not  strike  me  as  offensive  to  tlie  eye. 

The  railway  affords  us  means  of  studying,  with  a 
short  interval  of  time,  the  character  of  districts  at 
a  c  insiderable  distance  from  each  other,  and  thus 
bringing  their  peculiarities  into  more  striking  con- 
trast. So,  a  very  slioi-t  time  al"ter  I  had  left  Nor- 
mandy, I  \yas  engaged  with  the  churches  of  that 
part  of  the  country  wliicli  lies  to  the  south-east  of 
Poitiers  ;  and  a  nobler  type  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  anywhere.  I  do  not  speak  of  details 
or  sculpture,  though  these  are  interesting  enough, 
but  of  the  form.  Tlie  church  of  St.  Pexent  is  the 
one  with  which  I  was  most  pleased.  It  has  not  yet 
been  touched  by  the  restorer,  indeed  it  would  not  be 
the  worse  for  a  new  floor,  as  it  has  none  but  the 
bare  ground,  and  you  can  see  daylight  through  the 
roof;  consecjuently,  it  is  in  the  most  picturesque 
condition.  It  has  a  low,  central  tower,  transepts 
well  developed  (in  one  or  two  fine  cliurches  I  had 
seen  more  to  the  northward,  the  transepts  are  very 
short),  a  chancel  and  apse,  apsidal  chapels  east  of 
the  transepts,  and  a  very  wide  n.ive  without  aisles  ; 
so  wide  that,  although  the  tower  is  a  very  massive 
one,  its  piers  are  pierced  with  arches  forming  a  kind 
of  hagioscope.  The  nave  is  not  vaulted;  the  rest 
of  the  church  has  the  barrel  roof,  round,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  those  of  tliQ  apses  being  semi- 
domical  ;  the  tower  compartment  also  has  a  dome, 
which  has  small  openings  to  the  eastward.  What 
strikes  one  is  the  breadth  and  largeness  which  per- 
vades the  whole.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
I  saw  it,  and  tliis  may  have  heightened  the  im- 
pression ;  still,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  valuable  study,  anil 
might  be  reproduced  in  a  style  of  higher  refinement 
in  detail  than  the  Romanesque.  Some  of  the 
churches  of  this  kind  have  very  narrow  aisles,  as  it 
were,  within  the  nave,  and  others  show  tnat  there 
have  been  aisles,  or  the  intention  of  them  ;  but  some 
I  believe  to  have  been  designed  without  the  n. 

I  may  here  notice  that  when  the  part  eastward 
of  a  central  tower  is  short,  it  may,  if  it  terminates 
in  a  gable  and  flat  wall,  appear  out  of  proportion  ; 
but  if  it  be  apsidal,  the  eye  is  sali^fied,  aJid  this,, 
even  if  the  tower  be  a  lofty  one  with  a  sjiirc. 
Another  exam  pie,  Bussiere,  has  a  longer  chancel  with 
a  flat  east  end,  flanked  by  the  transept  apses.  At 
St.  Maurice,  near  Gensay,  the  traiisejits  terminate 
in  apses,  having  also  eastern  apsidal  chapels — the 
chancel  also  is  apsidal.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
church;  it  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Parker  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

In  English  churches  and  cathedrals,  which  have 
a  central  and  two  western  towers,  the  former  is 
generally  predominant  in  height  as  well  as  mass. 
In  France,  chiefly  in  Normandy,  the  western  towers 
often  rise  to  a  greater  lieiglit  than  the  central, 
which,  yet,  from,  its  mussiveness,  retains  its  dignity 
as  the  principal  one ;  Lisieux  and  Coutances  are 
fine  examples.  At  Bayeux  the  modern  cupola  with 
which  the  central  steeple  was  fliiisbed  has  been  re- 
moved. It  ought  to  have  been  left,  unless  by  its 
weight  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  6ttb>- 
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structure,  which  may  have  been  the  case.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  outline  has  not  suffered. 
The  two  beautiful  western  spires  have  now  that  im- 
portance to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  yet  the 
central  tower,  like  that  of  Coutances,  still  holds  its 
ground.  St.  Nicholas,  at  Caen,  with  its  low  mas- 
sive central  tower,  and  tall  slender  steeple  on  the 
south  side  of  the  western  front,  is  a  composition  of 
much  srandeur  and  picturesqueness.  St.  Savin, 
near  Poitiers,  has  a  grood  central  tower,  and  a  less 
massive  and  taller  western  tower,  both  of  Ro- 
manesque date ;  the  latter  is  finislied  with  a  loflv 
spire  of  late  work.  ,^t  La  Dorat  tlie  arranp:enieii"t 
is  reversed  ;  the  western  tower  is  low  and  massive  ; 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  transept  is  an  nctaa;onal 
tower  of  several  staaes,  ft:  ished  with  a  spire.  That 
the  architect  intended  as  a  contrast  to  make  this 
steeple  as  slenier  as  possible,  is  shown  by  his  setting 
the  octagon  diagonally,  making  the  angles  corres- 
pond with  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  sqnare  of  in- 
tersection, which  makes  its  area  smaller  tlian  that 
of  an  octaaon  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  namely,  by 
cutting  off  the  anu'les  of  the  square.  Internally 
this  octavioii  forms  a  beautiful  lantern,  li'jhted  by 
several  windows.  This  church  is  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and  deserves  much  attention.  It  is  given  by 
M.  de  Cauniont  in  the  Bulletin  Monumental. 

I  will  si>.y  nothinsr  of  the  German  compositions, 
as,  althouifh  they  are  extremely  picturesque,  they 
are  practically  of  little  use  to  us.  But  the  Lombard 
combination  of  the  central  lantern,  with  the  tower 
attached  to  the  transept  or  to  some  other  part,  is 
picturesque  and  sug-jestive. 

Tliere  is  a  class  of  buildings  that  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  seems  to  h".  takinc; 
an  established  typical  and  conventional  form,  in 
which  it  is  evident  that  a  sreat  effort  is  made  to 
obtain  picturesqueness,  and  which  almost  uniformly 
fails,  probably  because  it  is  so  apparently  an  effort — 
1  mean  our  cemetery  chapels,  which  we  now  see  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  our  large  towns.  Witliout 
entering  into  a  full  description  of  any  of  them,  I 
think  it  may  fairly  he  said  that  they  seldom  exhibit 
that  character  of  solemnity,  repose,  and  durability 
which  ought  to  belong  to  such  structures.  Whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  style  usually  adopted,  as 
applied  to  them,  or  in  our  treatment  of  it,  fatal  to 
such  impression,  I  cannot  tell;  hut  I  have  often 
wondered  how  we  can  be  content  with  the  kind  of 
composition  which  has  now  become  soiteneral,  when 
we  can  find  in  almost  every  style  buildings  of  L'reat 
beauty  and  dignity,  which,  with  but  little  modifica- 
tion, would  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose; 
I  allude  especially  to  the  circular  churches  and 
others  that  may  be  considered  as  allied  to  them 
which  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 
But  we  will  first  deal  with  the  ditBculty,  or  rather 
with  the  question,  for  it  seems  to  involve  no  diffi- 
culty, of  the  double  chapel. 

Supposing  the  distinct  chapels  to  be  necessary  for 
the  reqmrements  of  'lifierent  kinds  of  service,  there 
appear  to  trie  to  be  two  op[)osite  modes  of  treating 
them,  either  of  which  would  be  more  suitable,  both 
as  regards  beauty  and  dignity,  than  that  now  adop- 
ted— tne  one  is,  to  combine  thcTii  in  one  massive, 
simple,  and  solid  edifice,  which  inisht  he  done  by 
siving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an  oblong  church 
divided  as  into  a  nave  and  chancel  by  a  good  sub- 
stantial belfry,  thousih  this  is  only  one  of  many  ar- 
rangements that  will  readily  occur  to  you  ;  the  other 
would  be  to  keep  the  two  buildings  totally  distinct 
and  separate,  and  at  sucli  a  distance  that  one  would 
not  interfere  with  the  other;  and  it  is  in  this  case 
that  the  models  to  which  I  allude  would  be  most 
available.  As  some  of  these  are  even  smaller  than 
the  cemetery  chaj)els  we  require,  and  yet  have  as 
much  dignity  and  inipressiveness  as  many  larger 
structures,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  in  taking  them  as 
examples  we  shall  not  render  our  work  deficient  in 
the  qualities  we  desire. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


IRISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
There  are  14.3  Poor  Law  Union,  and  120  Convent 
National  Schools,  eacli  of  which  is  usually  divided 
into  two  or  more  departments,  under  separate 
teachers,  but  is  reckoned  by  the  Commissioners  as 
only  one  school. 

The  Commissioners  have  recently  resolved  on 
giving  greatly  increased  facilities  for  building  school- 
houses,  vested  in  trustees,  giving  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £66  13s.  4d  ,  that  is,  two-thirds  of  an  estimated 
value  not  exceeding  £100,  towards  the  cost  of  such 
liouses  as  could  usually,  under  careful  local  super- 
intendence, be  erected  for  from  £80  to  £90,  inclu- 
ding payment  for  all  labour  and  materials,  leaving 
rtuly  about  £1.'>  to  be  raised  by  local  coiilribution. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  tlie  nuuilicr  of  un- 
suitable houses  will  soon  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
that  populous  remote  localities,  such  as  ruany  parts 
of  Conneniara  and  the  islands  along  its  coagts,  now 
without  schouli,  will  shortly  be  supplied. 


By  a  statistical  return  obtained  from  reliable 
sources  by  Mr.  A^ere  Foster, and  corrected  up  to  the 
1st  June,  1863,  showing  the  number  of  national 
schoolhouses  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  with  par- 
ticulars as  to  their  roofs  and  floors,  it  appears  that 
nearly  1,400  boarded  floors  have  been  laid  down 
within  the  last  four  years. 


THE   ROYAL    MARINE  HOTEL, 
KINGSTOWN. 

The  directors  of  this  undertaking  met  on  the  10th 
inst,  at  their  offices.  No.  113,  Grafton-street,  Mr. 
William  Dari;an  occupying  the  chair.  It  was  ar- 
ranged to  complete  the  registration  deed  at  once, 
and  also  to  prepare  an  amended  prospectus  for  cir- 
culation. The  consideration  of  the  appointment  of 
architect  to  the  intended  building  was  afterwards 
entered  upon,  and  resulted  In  the  selection  of 
Mr.  John  M'Curdy  as  chief  architect,  and  Mr. 
Thos.  A.  Kelly  as  su.perintendinij  architect.  We 
believe  that  the  expenditure  will  be  in  or  about 
£50,000.  W^hen  the  plans  are  sufficiently  advanced 
for  description,  full  particulars  shall  appear  in  this 
journal.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  preliminaries 
of  the  undertaking  have  been  so  far  most  encoura- 
gins,  and  we  doubt  not  that  when  ir.  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact,  the  building  will  be  a  creat  ac- 
quisition to  this  (ashionable  and  populous  locality, 
which  is  still  capable  of  very  considerable  improve- 
ment. 


THE  WEXFORD  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  correspondence  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  Wexford  Independent,  rela- 
tive to  tlie  contractorships  for  this  building  ;  — 

A  Ces.i/iai/er  says —  '  Some  months  ago  tlie  Board 
of  Control  for  Lunatic  Asylums,  advertised  for  ten- 
ders for  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Ennis- 
corthy.  A  large  number  of  tenders  were  sent  in, 
all  of  them  differing  in  amount,  the  two  lowest 
bciiiir  lod^reil  by  builders  resident  in  the  county.  It 
would  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  if  any 
preference  was  to  be  given,  it  would  have  been  given 
to  contractors  resident  in  the  county.  At  all  events 
the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  lowest  party 
tendering,  if  he  be  a  man  who  knows  his  business, 
and  can  give  undoubted  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work.  I  know  nothing  asainst  either  of 
the  two  lowest  parties  sotenderingtliatcould  militate 
against  them.  (He  whose  tender  was  the  second 
lowest  I  know  to  be  a  man  capable  of  undertaking 
I  any  work,  no  matter  what  magnitude,  as  the  al)ility 
I  andjalacrity  with  which  he  has  erected  several  of 
the  most  important  buildings  in  Wexford  abundantly 
prove.)  Notwithstandi)ig  these  qualifications,  I 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
f^'ontrol  to  give  the  contract  to  the  third  lowest 
(.Mr.  Kerr),  although  his  tender  is  £4,000  higher 
than  that  of  one  of  the  county  Wexford  builders, 
and  about  £o,000  higher  than  that  of  the  other. 
Now,  there  is  here  evinced  evident  partiality ;  and 
as  it  is  the  cesspayers,  and  not  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, who  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
asylum,  they  should  see  that  they  are  not  taxed  for 
the  building  to  the  extent  of  £4,000  or  £5,000  more 
than  is  necessary,  and  simjily  because  the  Board  of 
Control  wish  to  put  money  into  the  purse  of  one 
whom  they  desire  to  favour,  at  the  expense  of  the 
already  over-taxed  cesspayers  of  the  county  of 
Wexford." 

Another  Cesspayer,  referring  to  the  above  com- 
munication, and  in  drawing  attention  to  "  the  par- 
tiality of  the  Board  of  Control"  in  giving  the  con- 
tract to  Mr.  Kerr,  whereas  there  were  (as  the 
writer  states)  two  other  tenders  for  the  contract — 
one  at  £4,000  and  the  other  at  £5,000  less  than 
Mr.  Kerr's,  says  : — "  The  writer's  evident  partiality 
for  the  middle  tender  shows  that  he  himself  would 
not  he  guided  by  the  lowest  tender.  Then,  why 
not  allow  the  Board  of  Control,  with  their  superior 
means  of  information,  to  use  a  wise  discretion  for 
th :  interests  of  the  county  in  choosing  a  contractor 
of  such  cliaracter  and  experience  as  a  builder  that 
will  ensure  the  perfection  of  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude as  ou-  county  lunatic  asylum  will  he.  Mr. 
Kerr,  and  many  other  contractors  for  public  build- 
ings, have  been  known,  and  under  the  notice  of  the 
public  in  this  locality.  The  difference  in  the  ten- 
ders that  a  "  Cesspayer"  alludes  to  was  also  well 
known  ;  yet  the  public  were  so  interested  in  Mr. 
Kerr  being  declared  the  contractor,  that  on  the 
evening  of  his  unexpected  arrival  in  Eimiscorthy, 
tar-barrels  blazed,  the  amateur  band  turned  out, 
and  cheers  from  thousands  welcomed  his  return  to 
Enniscorthy  as  a  contractor.  A  large  cesspayer 
myself,  and  in  frequent  intercourse  with  some  of  tne 
largest  cesspayers  of  our  county,  I  have  not  heard 
any  opinion  from  cesspayers  but  of  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  exercising  a  wise  discretion  by 
placing  the  building  of  our  county  asylum  in  the 
'  liands  of  so  honourable  and  competent  a  builder  as 
I  Mr.  Kerr;  nor  does  any  one  dream  that  by  his  con- 


tract he  will  pocket  the  difference  of  the  tenders, 
but  that  the  public  will  reap  the  advantage  in  the 
superiority  of  the  work." 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Walker,  a  local  sentleman  of  in- 
fluence, writes  as  follows  on  same  subject  :— "  The 
letter  signed  "  A  Cesspayer,"  contains  very  unde- 
served charges  against  tlie  Board  of  Coiitrol  of 
Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland.  'Cesspayer'  accuses 
the  Board  of  a  disregard  of  economy,  and  of  the 
interests  of  this  county,  in  not  accepting  the  lowest 
tender  for  the  building  of  the  lunatic  asylum  near 
Enniscorthy  ;  and  he  further  accuses  the  Board  of 
having  given  the  contract  to  Mr.  Kerr  from  corrupt 
motives.  Now,  as  regards  the  first  charse,  I,  as 
one  of  the  local  committee  appointed  by  trie  grand 
jury,  can  say  from  personal  knowledge,  and  from 
constant  communication  with  the  Board,  that  every 
member  of  it,  from  the  commencement  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  anxiously  exerted  himself  to  keep 
down  the  expenses  of  this  most  necessary  and  im- 
portant undertaking,  and  the  Board  wisely  and  pro- 
perly, in  the  original  advertisement  for  tendeis,  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender:  for  it  should  be  recol- 
lected there  are  many  other  important  considera- 
tions in  the  choice  of  a  tender  besides  the  mere 
question  of  amount ;  and  it  would  frequently  be  the 
reverse  of  a  true  economy  to  select  the  lowest  with- 
out regard  to  other  matters.  It  so  happened  that 
in  the  present  case  there  was  a  very  great  competi- 
tion. I  believe  sixteen  architects  competed.  As 
'  Cesspayer  states,  Mr.  Kerr's  tender  was  one  of  the 
three  lowest  tenders.  No  doubt  if  I  was  to  consult 
solely  my  own  personal  feelings,  apart  from  every 
other  consideration,  I  would  have  been  glad  that  a 
county  of  Wexford  candidate  should  succeed  in  the 
object  of  his  wishes.  But  this  is  a  very  narrow 
view  to  take.  It  too  frequently  occurs  that  the 
lowest  tender  is  the  worst  economy,  and  is  »ften  in- 
jurious in  its  results,  both  to  the  employer  and  era- 
ployed.  Lastly,  as  to  the  charge  of  the  Board  of 
Control  being  influenced  by  favouritism,  or  other 
corrupt  motives,  in  giving  the  contract  to  Mr.  Kerr, 
/  know  they  acted  in  the  proper  way,  and  upon  the 
purest  principles,  and  I  am  confident  in  a  way  thtt 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
county.  We  also  acted  with  the  full  approbation  of 
a  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  was  held  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  we  went  very  fully  into 
the  several  calculations.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Kerr, 
the  present  contractor,  he  Is  not  altogether  a  stran- 
ger here — he  is  favourably  known  in  Enniscorthy  as 
a  clever  and  satisfactory  contractor,  and  a  good 
employer  to  the  people." 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

Ox  the  1st  inst.  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates 
from  the  allied  architectural  societies  was  held  in 
the  rooms,  9,  Conduit-street.  C.  Underwood,  Esq., 
of  the  Bristol  Society,  was  voted  to  the  chair. 
The  followinsr  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  as 
delezates.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were 
present  at  the  meeting  : — 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects — Messrs.  S.  B. 
Gabriel,  C.  Underwood,'  Edward  VV.  Godwin.' 

Manchester  Architectural  Association — Messrs. 
L.  Booth,'  Darbyshire,'  R.  W.  Aitken. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  —  Messrs. 
T.  Austin,*  T.  Olliver,  J.  P.  Pritchett.* 

Architectural  Association  (London)  delegates — 
Messrs.  T.  Roger  Smith,*  T.  M.  Rickman,*  Ar- 
thur Allom,*  J.  A.  Bunker.* 

Institute  of  Scottish  .Architects — Messrs.  John 
Lessels,*  Robert  Matbeson,  John  Dick  Peddle. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Society  —  Messrs. 
Botliain,*  Chamberlain,  A.  B.  Pliipson.* 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  .\rchaeological  So- 
ciety—  Messrs.  R.  Weightman,  J.  M.  Hay,  J. 
Bolt. 

Glasgow  .Architectural  Society — Messrs.  Alex. 
Thompson,  Angus  Kennedy,  Campbell  Douglas. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  seconded 
by  .Mr.  Austin,  that  the  following  societies  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Alliance — all  of  them  having  been 
represented  at  the  Conference,  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
last  year:  —  Architectural  Association,  London; 
Institute  of  Scottish  Architects  ;  Birmingham  Ar- 
chitectural Society ;  Liverpool  Architectural  and 
ArehoEoloiiical  Society  ;  and  the  Glasgow  Architec- 
tural Society. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Pritchett,  honorary  secretary,  then 
read  the  Annual  Re|)ort,  which  stated  that,  ac- 
cording to  Rule  a,  all  societies  sending  in  their 
adhesion  to  tlie  matured  scheme  before  August  I.'ilh 
last,  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Alliance,  and 
I  the  admission  of  any  corning  suhsequeirtly  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  other  rules.  The  papers  had  been 
serrt  out  as  soon  as  prirrted  ;  but  at  pr-eserrt  only 
three  societies  barl  sent  in  their  arlhesion  to  the 
Alliance,  viz.,  the  British  Society  of  Arcliitects, 
the  Manchester  .\rchitectural  .\ssociatioii,  ami  the 
Northern   .Architectural  Association.    Since  that 
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day  the  other  societies  have  sent  in  their  adhesion, 
viz.,  the  London  Architectural  Association,  Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Scotland,  Birraingliam  Archi- 
tectural Society,  Glassrow  Architectural  Society, 
and  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society.  According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  rule, 
these  societies  should  be  balloted  for,  and  are  not 
entitled  to  send  delegates  until  admitted.  As, 
however,  all  took  part  in  the  Conference  last  July, 
the  secretary  only  tliou^ht  it  fair  to  request  them 
to  send  delegates,  so  that  they  could  give  any  in- 
formation relative  to  tlieir  respective  societies,  and 
such  as  were  admitted  could  at  once  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  A  letter  had  been 
sent  to  the  Institute  of  Britisli  Architects,  to  the 
Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Architectural  Association,  asking  theni  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  proposed  as  members  of  the 
Alliance.  The  Edinburgh  Association  had  replied 
that  it  was  not  considered  expedient  to  join,  as  the 
Association  had  entered  into  close  connection  with 
tlie  Institute  of  Scotland,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
already  in  the  Alliance.  The  final  decision  of  the 
other  two  was  under  their  consideration,  and  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  both  bodies  would  shortly 
join.*  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Insti- 
tute held  aloof,  as,  by  joining,  it  would  strengthen, 
not  only  the  Alliance,  but  itself.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that,  as  the  Alliance  progressed,  the  objections  of 
the  Institute  would  cease.  It  had  so  far  recog- 
nized the  Alliance  as  to  send  to  the  secretary  a 
copy  of  their  proceedings  as  they  were  published. 
The  competition  system  was,  doubtless,  a  subject 
which  would  constantly  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Alliance.  There  had  been  several  competitions 
during  the  year,  in  which  the  advice  of  the  Alliance 
— had  it  been  full  organized — could  have  been  use- 
fully given.  One  competition,  however,  was  ad- 
vertised, respecting  which,  from  the  very  unfair 
conditions  imposed,  the  secretary  had  remonstrated 
with  the  promoters,  and  requested  the  members  of 
the  Alliance  not  to  compete.  Owing  to  the  impor- 
tance of  tlie  competition  for  the  Liverpool  Exchange, 
the  secretary  thought  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  his  making  suggestions  to  tlie  directors  as  to 
the  preparation  of  instructions  and  mode  of  deci- 
sion. The  chairman  instructed  their  secretary  to 
reply  that  "  tlie  suggestions  should  have  their  care- 
ful consideration,"  and  although  not  aware  as  to 
what  influence  sucli  communication  may  have  had, 
judging  from  the  absence  of  all  complaints,  the 
competition  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  competitors.  In  con- 
clusion, the  secretary  believed  that  the  .Alliance 
had  already  accomplished  souiething  in  promoting 
brotherly  feeling  among  the  widely-scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  if  even  nothing  else  had 
been  done,  and  believed  that,  if  properly  worked, 
it  had  a  useful  future  before  it  in  reforming  "  the 
evils  of  our  present  practice." 

The  adoption  of  the  leport  was  moved  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Rickman,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Botham  (of 
the  Birmingham  Society). 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  OP  AKCHITECTS. 

Mr.  T.  Austin,  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association,  proposed — "  Tliat  this  meeting  do  now 
proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a  scale  of  charges, 
which,  when  completed,  to  be  recommended  to 
the  various  allied  societies,  for  the  use  of  their 
members."  Mr.  J.  P.  Priichett  seconded  the  re- 
solution, which  was  carried.  After  some  discus- 
sion it  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  rules,  as 
agreed  to  at  the  present  meeting,  be  sent  to  the 
allied  societies  for  their  consideration,  and  to  report 
upon  them  to  the  Architectural  Alliance. 

Mr.  Booth  proposed  that  the  "  Professional  Prac  • 
tice  and  Charges  of  Architects,"  as  issued  by  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  be  the  basis  for  the 
preparation  of  the  proposed  scale  of  charges.  Mr. 
T.  M.  Rickman  said  it  was  a  question  whether  they 
could  make  a  single  scale  of  cliarges  to  be  adopted 
by  the  whole  country.  There  was  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  two  scales,  viz.,  that  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Society  and  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects;  and  the  salient  difference 
seemed  to  him  to  be  that  the  Institute  had  deter- 
mined that  no  architect  could  take  out  any  quanti- 
ties but  for  himself.  In  the  north  of  England — in 
Manchester  especially — and  in  many  otiier  places, 
the  quantities  are  provided  by  architects.  In  the 
midland  counties  this  was  the  constant  practice, 
and  an  architect  was  reckoneil  hs  a  surveyor.  The 
ln.9titiite  went  on  the  basis  that  an  architect  was 
an  architect,  and  could  not  be  a  surveyor.  He 
could  not  measure  works  that  were  not  carried  out 
by  liimself.  in  Scotland  there  were  pulilic  mea- 
surers, and  they  were  recognized  by  the  State.  One 


•  There  seems  to  l)e  some  mistiike  in  tliis  statement,  inas- 
mucli  aa  a  lelter  Itailbeen  forwarded  to  the  hon.  secretary  of 
t)ie  Alliance,  fi'om  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  lioyal  Institute  of 
Architects  of  Ireland,  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  body  ilo- 
ciined  to  join  for  the  present. 


peculiarity  in  Scotland  was,  that  charges  were  ge- 
nerally much  more  moderate  than  those  made  in 
London.  Tlie  question  was — Were  they  to  take 
the  architect  as  a  measurer,  or  as  an  architect  only, 
in  their  proposed  scale  of  charges  for  professional 
practice?  Could  there  not,  therefore,  be  two  sepa- 
rate scales  of  charges?  There  was  little  doubt 
that  the  charges  for  measuring  should  be  from  IJ 
to  2^  per  cent.,  which  was  laid  down  by  the  North- 
ern Architectural  Society.  It  ought  properly  to 
be  clearly  understood  by  the  client  whether  the 
architect  was  a  surveyor  as  well.  He  asked,  was 
the  scale  intended  for  professional  practice?  The 
Institute  did  not  allow  architects  to  be  surveyors; 
but  although  they  allowed  them  to  be  associates, 
they  did  not  admit  them  as  fellows.  But  he  hoped 
that  some  day  the  position  of  the  measuring  sur- 
veyors should  be  such  that  tlie  Institute  would 
allow  them  to  take  their  part  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Institute.  The  chairman  remarked 
that  he  had  never  found  any  difficulty  whatever  in 
the  matter  of  quantities,  as  his  clerks  had  got  j 
thera  up  essily.  Mr.  Allom  said  that  a  surveyor 
did  not  mean  a  surveyor  of  quantities,  but  of  dila- 
pidations. He  disagreed  with  .Mr.  Rickman  as  to 
the  position  of  the  measuring  surveyor. 

At  this  juncture  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Booth 
was  altered,  and  the  meetinir  proceeded  to  arrange 
their  proposed  rules  upon  the  basis  of  the  various 
published  scales. 

A  discussion  occupying  several  hours  followed, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  scale  of  professional 
charares  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Dub- 
lin Builder  was  ado|)ted. 

After  the  reading  of  that  document, 
It  was  proposed  by   Mr   Austin,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  R.  T.  Smith,  "  That  the  subject  of  compe- 
titions be  broiislit  before  the  allied  societies  by 
their  delegates."    Passed  unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Brunker,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Rickman,  "That  the  delegates  do  bring  before  their 
respective  societies  the  question  of  tiie  desirability 
of  estahlishiniC  an  uniform  system  of  measuring 
artificers'  work,  and  do  bring  to  the  next  meeting 
such  information  as  may  be  accessible."  Passed 
uimTiimously. 

'  The  ballot  for  the  officers  of  the  ensuing  year 
tlien  took  place,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  :— President,  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  (London); 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Birmingham); 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  P.  Pritchett  (Dar- 
lington). 

Tlie  President  then  took  the  chair,  when  a  vote 
I  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Underwood  for  his  conduct  in 
the  chair  was  passed     The  annual  dinner  was  then 
lield,  after  which  the  usual  loyal  and  professional 
toasts  were  given. 


PROPOSED  EXHIBITIOM  Ol<'  IRISH  MANU- 
FACTURES, 1864:. 

A  SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  guarantors  of  the 
Exhibition  Fund,  was  held  ou  Monday,  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  House,  Kildare- 
street.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  elect  a 
finance  committee.  Alexander  Parker,  Esq.,  J. P., 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Walker,  hon.  sec,  having  read  (he  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting,  the  chairman  said,  every  person 
who  attended  manifested  an  interest  in  the  object 
which  the  forthcoming  exhibition  had  in  view,  namely 
to  give  a  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  ;  but  some  had  shown  even 
more  interest  than  was  manifested  by  their  attendance, 
for  they  had  united  together  in  forming  a  guarantee 
fund,  which  now  amounted  to  no  less  than  i;9,000,  to 
protect  the  Dublin  Society  against  the  possibility  of 
anyloss  arising  to  the  Society  from  the  prosecution  of 
this  little  enterprise.  He  was  quite  sure  that  9,000  pence 
would  not  be  lost  by  the  exhibition ;  lie  trusted 
indeed  that  there  would  be  a  small  surplus.  But 
every  gentleinan  who  joined  this  creditable  list  re- 
duced the  average  probability  of  loss  to  each  of  liis 
co-guarantors,  and  it  was  e.Ktremely  desirable  that 
this  liabdity  should  be  spread  over  as  broad  a  surface 
as  possible,  both  because  it  diminished  the  risk  of  in- 
dividual loss,  and  secured  an  additional  adherent  to 
the  scheme.  The  character  of  the  forthcoming  exhi- 
bition and  what  it  proposed  to  accomplish  were  so 
fully  set  out  in  the  excellent  circular  of  Dr.  Steele, 
which  had  been  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Society  (already  published  in  the 
DiiBi.i.v  Builder)  that  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  go  into  any  details  on  these  subjects ;  all  he  would 
say  was,  that  since  England  and  Scotland  had  got  so 
completely  before  Ireland  in  the  manufacturing  race, 
it  really  did  become  necessary  to  give  a  little  more 
than  common  encouragement  to  the  few  manufactures 
they  already  possessed;  and  if  by  possibility  they 
could  create  a  few  more  manufactures,  they  would 
be  doing  a  great  service  to  the  country.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  power  in  Ireland  going  to  waste, 
both  water  power  and  human  power;  and  they  all 


remembered  the  couplet  taught  them  in  childhood  by 
their  mothers — that 

"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

There  was  many  an  idle  hand  in  Ireland  at  this  mo- 
ment, which,  if  it  was  only  taught  and  employed, 
would  turn  its  power  and  skill  to  useful  manufactures. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  Irish  manufactures  for  the 
last  fifty  years  showed  a  good  deal  to  discourage. 
Their  "Galway  flannels"  were  all  made  in  Lancashire 
now,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  reputation  of  the 
article  remained.  The  article  was  made  in  Bury,  but 
it  was  called  "  Galway."  Now,  it  would  be  very 
plesant  to  bring  back  the  manufacture  of  that  flannel 
to  Galway  again,  where  there  were  about  as  many 
idle  hands  as  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  thus  be  able  to  effect  the  important  object  of  em- 
ploying the  people.  Galway  flannel  got  its  excellent 
name,  not  for  its  sightliness,  but  for  its  honesty.  That 
flannel  had  no  trash  in  its  composition — it  was  all 
wool  and  worsted.  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  say  the 
same  of  the  Lancashire  article,  which,  if  more  sightly, 
was  not  as  honest  an  article,  having  been  very  much 
corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  what  was  called 
"  shoddy"  and  other  foreign  substances  which  had  no 
busine-is  in  a  yard  of  flannel.  Then  there  was  the 
calico-printing  trade.  He  was  sure  there  were  gentle- 
men present  who  remembered  three  or  four  large  estab- 
lishments for  calico-printing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin — establishments  creditable  to  the  country  and 
profitable  for  their  proprietors.  There  were  also  some 
establishments  in  Belfast ;  but  now  there  was  not  one 
calico-printing  establishment  in  Ireland.  In  one 
manufacture  Ireland  had  certainly  bid  defiance  to 
competition — the  linen  manufacture — and  that  manu- 
facture supplied  a  reason  for  holding  exhibitions  of 
Irish  manufactures,  because  it  would  encourage  other 
branches  of  trade,  and  show  what  Ireland  could 
do.  The  linen  manufacture  had  come  to  its  real 
strength,  and  taken  up  that  position  which  it  had 
ever  since  maintained,  audit  certainly  was  a  proud 
line  in  the  entries  of  the  da.y,  so  many  yards  of  lineu 
passing  free.  The  manufacture  required  no  protection 
— the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  was  able  to  take  care  of 
itself.  He  trusted  that  a  great  many  branches  of  Irish 
manufacture  would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
before  he  died.  He  knew  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  any  effort  to  enlist  their  hearty  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  exhibition.  Its  pretensions  were  modest ; 
it  did  not  invite  the  world  to  compete  with  Ireland. 
They  had  had  enough  of  that  recently,  and  they  could 
not  expect  so  soon  afler  the  International  Exhibition 
to  find  people  taking  an  interest  and  supplying  the 
materials  for  another  great  display.  The  proposed 
exhibition  was  merely  intended  to  afford  a  field  for 
Irishmen  to  compete  with  each  other.  It  was  time 
the  English  and  Scotch  had  been  invited  to  send  their 
machinery,  and  show  Ireland  what  improvements  had 
been  effected  in  that  department.  It  was  expected 
that  this  would  prove  very  useful  in  giving  an  incen- 
tive to  Irish  manufacturers.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  elect  a  finance  committee.  He  had  the  honour . 
of  being  a  member  of  the  cominittee  of  management 
of  the  exhibition  held  two  years  ago.  That  exhi- 
bition was  ver}'  successful,  and  certainly  a  large  portion 
of  its  success  was  due  to  the  prudent  management  of 
the  finance  committee. 

Mr.  Phineas  Riall,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 
Dublin,  proposed  and  Mr.  John  Fry  seconded  the  first 
resolution,  as  follows — "Resolved — "That  this  meet- 
ing desires  to  express  satisfaction  at  the  statement 
which  they  havejust  heard,  and  of  the  progress  hitherto 
made  by  the  committee,  and  will  gladly  co-operate  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  in  promoting  the  success  of 
the  exhibition,  which  they  trust  will  be  a  suitable  ex- 
ponent of  the  industry  of  the  country." 

Mr  Bagot  said  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  lay 
before  the  meeting  some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  very  satisfactory  visit  paid  by  himself  and  some 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  Belfast  last  week.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  linen  manufacturers  of  the 
north  had  arrived  at  that  happy  condition  in  which 
they  were  able  to  take  care  of  them.selves  ;  and,  al- 
though they  did  not,  consequently,  requireany  pushing, 
they  entered  into  the  project  very  heartily.  The 
mayor  of  the  town  summoned  a  meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  some  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  leading 
manufacturers.  They  formed  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  managing  committee  of  Dublin,  and 
it  was  intended  to  appoint  secretaries  and  go  to  work 
with  spirit.  The  deputation  had  also  interviews  with 
the  leading  manufacturers,  who  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  exhibit  on  a  large  scale  if  adequate  space 
were  placed  at  their  disposal.  There  were  other 
branches  of  trade  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  ndJition 
to  the  linen  manufacture  which  would  also  be  well 
represented  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition.  He  (Mr. 
Bagot)  might  also  mention  that  the  general  appear- 
ance of  property  iu  the  district  of  country  through 
which  they  passed  was  most  gratifying,  Tliey  did  not 
hear  a  single  complaint  in  any  one's  mouth — a  fact 
to  be  attributed  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
hopeful  character  of  the  present  season.    One  fact 
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they  learned,  which  astonished  them  a  good  deal — 
namely,  the  great  extent  to  which  the  growth  of  flax 
had  increased.  One  gentleman  informed  them  that 
there  were  at  present  225,000  acres  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  well  covered  with  flax,  which  it  was  calculated 
would  pay  a  profit  of  from  £18  to  £20  an  acre,  wliich 
exceeded  greatly  the  profits  derived  from  ordinary 
agricultural  cultivation  in  Ireland.  If  the  intended 
exhibition  only  demonstrated  that  flax  was  not  indi- 
genous to  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  were  soils  in  the  south  and  west  much 
better  adapted  for  its  cultivation,  even  in  that  alone 
it  would  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  good.  He 
(Mr.  Bagot)  was  also  convinced  that  the  woollen  trade 
was  also  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  Ireland.  He 
recollected  hearing  in  his  younger  days  that  it  was 
one  of  the  staple  trades  of  Ireland  ;  but  now  they  sent 
wool  from  iheir  sheep  to  Yorkshire  and  to  France,  and 
received  it  back  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  cloth 
for  their  own  wear.  The  woollen  manuf.icture  might 
be  established  in  every  county  in  Ireland.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  wherever  there  was  a  moderate  water 
stream  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  have 
something  iu  the  shape  of  a  mill  adjacent,  so  that  some 
of  bis  tenants  might  commence  manufacturingeven  in  a 
•mall  way.  He  believed  that  branch  of  trade  had 
lately  been  prospering  in  some  few  instances — the 
manufacture  of  Irish  frieze  had  certainly  increased  ; 
for  he  was  informed  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carrick-on-Suir  and  other  places  the  persons  engaged 
in  it  had  more  orders  on  hands  than  they  could  carry 
out. 

Mr.  Acheson  moved  the  appointment  of  a  finance 
committee  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Moss,  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Kennan  said  he  had  to  submit  a  resolution, 
■which,  he  thought,  would  be  of  importance,  as  tending 
to  secure  harmony  in  carrying  out  the  project  which 
they  were  all  interested  in  promoting,  and  to  obviate 
(litiiculties  whi'-.h  might  present  themselves.  He 
would  propose — "That  this  meeting  do  request  the 
Kxecutive  Committee  of  M.inufactures  of  18(i4  to 
re-consider  the  propriety  of  awarding  medals  and 
certificates  for  the  best  specimens  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, as  such  awards  do  not  appear  to  this  meeting 
to  be  necessarj'."  With  reference  to  such  awards 
being  unnecessary,  he  need  only  remind  them  that  in  the 
year  1853,  when  the  last  exliibition  of  manufactures 
was  held  in  connection  with  that  Society,  there  were  no 
awards,  and,  as  he  recollected,  Irisli  manufactures 
were  then  as  well  represented  as  on  any  previous 
occasion.  The  Society  had  also  ceased  to  make 
awards  for  machinery  exhibited  at  its  shows,  as  had 
the  Agricultural  Society,  and,  so  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Kennan)  could  learn,  the  displays  of  machinery 
had  not  deteriorated  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 
Mr.  Ksnnan  also  urged  the  propriety  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  English  manufacturers  of  machinery 
to  exhibit  in  Ireland,  as  he  believed  the  more  English 
machinery  introduced  to  this  country  the  better, 
and  the  greater  the  chance  of  Ireland  competing 
largely  and  successfully  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery. 

Mr.  James  Haughton  seconded  the  resolution. 
After  some  further  discussion  the  meeting  separated. 


is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  although 
toe  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same;  and  that  we 
will  not  insert  or  iiotice  any  communication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confidentially.  \ 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TIIK  DUUUN  BUILDKlt. 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  following  method  of  making 
a  trial  section  by  means  of  the  theodolite,  without 
using  the  chain  to  measure  the  distances,  may  ap- 
pear worthy  of  attention  to  some  of  your  readers. 
The  labour  connected  with  the  usual  method  of  so 
doing,  requiring  as  it  does  the  attendance  of  four 
or  five  assistants,  is  well  known,  and  renders  it 
highly  desirable  that  some  more  expeditious  means 
should  lie  employed,  at  least  in  makitjg  a  trial  sec- 
tion, where  rapid  e.xecution  is  a  matter  of  m  (re  im- 
portance than  extreme  accuracy  ;  and  I  have  lately 
been  enabled  to  effect  that  purpose  most  success- 
fully with  the  aid  of  one  assistant  only  to  hold  a 
levelling  staff.  Tlie  method  of  so  doingr  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Let  the  theodolite  beset  up  on  some  ele- 
vated point  upon  the  line  of  range  of  the  section. 
Let  an  assistant  next  place  one  of  Sopwith's  tele- 
icopic  levelling  staves,  opened  out  to  its  full  extent 
of  14  feet,  upon  the  first  point  of  the  line;  then 
bring  the  intersection  of  the  cross  hairs  to  bear, 
first,  upon  the  14  foot  line  or  top  of  the  staff,  next, 
npon  the  4  foot  line,  and  note  in  each  case  the  read- 
ing upon  the  vertical  arc  with  great  accuracy. 
Then  three  cases  will  occur:  there  will  be  either 
(I)  two  angles  of  elevation,  or  (2)  an  angle  of  ele- 


vation and  another  of  depression,  or  (3)  two  angles 
of  depression.  Let  the  staff  next  be  placed  upon 
the  next  required  point  in  the  line  of  range,  and 
take  again  the  angles  of  the  same  two  readings 
upon  the  staff ;  and  so  continue  the  operation  until 
the  staff  arrives  near  the  theodolite.  The  latter 
should  now  be  turned  upon  its  azirautlial  axis 
through  180  degrees,  until  the  line  of  sight  is  again 
in  range  in  the  opposite  direction  to  what  it  was 
before,  and  the  staff,  being  brought  roun  1  before 
the  telescope,  is  placed  upon  each  successive  poi-it 
of  the  section,  moving  away  from  the  theodolite, 
until  distance  precludes  the  readings  from  being 
taken  any  longer  with  accuracy,  the  angles  of  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  the  14  foot  and  4  foot  read- 
ings at  each  point  being  entered  in  the  note-book. 
The  theodolite  is  then  moved  forward  to  the  summit 
of  the  next  ridge  of  elevation  along  the  range,  and 
so  the  process  goes  on  continuously.  The  angles, 
read  off  from  the  vertical  arc  at  each  point  on 
which  the  staff  is  placed,  are  entered  into  a  note- 
book ruled  thus  : — 


14  foot. 

4  foot. 

Reduced 
Lerels. 

Distance 

from 
Theodolite. 

Distance 

from 
1st  Point. 

Remai'ks. 

In  the  first  and  second  columns  the  vertical  an- 
gles of  the  14  foot  and  4  foot  readings  of  the  staff 
are  entered  as  they  are  taken  in  the  field,  togellier 
with  the  usual  remarks  in  column  6;  the  reniahiirig 
three  are  filled  up  by  calculation  in  the  o'fice,  a  id 
the  section  is  plotted  from  columns  3  and  5,  the 
distances  being  obtained  in  feet,  and  entered  in 
chains.  The  heights  of  each  point  aliove  datum,  to 
be  entered  in  column  3,  and  its  distance  in  feet 
from  the  theodolite,  to  be  entered  in  chains  in 
column  4,  are  found  as  follows.    Let — 

A  =  height  above  datum  of  the  ground  where 
the  theodolite  is  placed  at  each  station,  assumed  in 
the  first  instance  as  100  feet ; 

,S  =  height  of  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope  above 
the  ground ; 

6  =  angular  reading  of  the  14  foot  line  upon  the 
levelling  staff ; 

=  do.  of  the  4  foot  line. 
H  =  height  in  feet  of  each  point  of  the  section 
above  datum,  required  to  be  found,  and  to  he  en- 
tered in  column  3  ; 

D  —  distance  in  feet  of  each  point  from  theodo- 
lite, also  required,  and  to  be  entered  in  chains  in 
column  4  ;  then  /f  and  D  may  be  found  by  one  of 
the  following  three  pairs  of  formulae,  according  as 
the  first,  second,  or  third  ca^e,  already  eimineraled, 
may  occur : — 

1st  Case.  Two  angles  of  elevation, 
^  _  10  cos  0  cos  9' 
sin  (,0  —  ' 
H  =  A  -|-  J3  tan  0'  —  4  S. 
2nd  Case.  An  Hngle  of  elevation  and  another  of 
depression, 

^  _  10  cos  0  cos  0'  1 
sin  (0  -j-  0';  '  I. 
=  A  —  D  tan  0'  —  4  -f  5) 
3rd  Case.  Two  angles  of  depression, 

  10  c    0'  cos  0  j 

sin  (0'  —  0;  '  \. 
=  A  —  i>  tan  e  —  A  -Jf  Si 

Thus,  then,  by  merely  entering  two  angles  in  the 
note-book  for  each  point  of  the  section,  the  whole 
may  be  plotted  ;  and,  with  an  intelligent  assistant, 
the  ground  may  be  got  over  in  a  very  expeditious 
manner,  for  the  necessity  of  constantly  shifting  the 
level  upon  a  steep  incline  is  avoided,  and  by  lying 
a  black  ribbon  about  the  staff  upon  the  4  foot  line, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  take  a  distance  of  22  chains 
with  an  error  of  only  one  foot.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, must  be  attended  to,  and  that  is,  that  the  an- 
gles be  taken  with  great  accuracy  ;  but  a  little 
experience  will  make  this  a  matter  of  no  difficulty, 
as  a  practised  eye  will  read  the  5-iiich  theodolite  to 
10  seconds. 

I  had  intended  to  add  a  short  practical  example, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  I  used  the  above 
formulte  in  plotting  a  section  lately,  together  with 
their  proof,  but  fear  it  would  encroach  too  much 
upon  your  valuable  space  ;  should  you  desire  it, 
however,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  com.munication. 

H.  Panuube  Ribton,  C.E. 

Kingstown. 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 
The  Newry  and  Greenore  Railway  and  Dock  bill 
was  brought  before  parliament  last  week,  and,  after 
three  days  before  the  select  committee,  they  declared 
the  preamble  was  not  proved.  It  appeared  that  out 
of  the  cajiital  required  (  t'150, 000),  the  contractor  was 
to  find  £140,000.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  have 
direct  communication  with  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  by  means  of  steamers,  to  run  be- 
tween Holyhead  and  Greenore,  which  latter  place  the 
proposed  railway  would  have  connected  with  Newry  ; 
and  powers  were  sought  to  make  a  line  of  railway  and 
a  dock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  steamers.  As, 
however,  the  Irish  North  Western  Railway  intend 
making  a  new  line  along  the  quays  at  Dundalk,  and 
as  it  is  also  intended  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
to  place  larger  and  fasti!r  boats  to  ply  between  that 
place  and  Holyhead,  the  proposed  scheme  was  appa- 
rently superfluous.  On  the  bill  being  subsequently 
sent  back  to  the  committee,  and  alteratlotis  made  in 
some  of  its  clauses  (that  for  the  making  of  the  dock 
being  omitted),  they  ultimately  declared  the  preamble 
proved,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  our  next  issue 
it  will  have  passed. 

Banbuidgk  and  Li.snuuN  Railway. — The  new 
line  of  railway  from  Banhridge  to  LIsburn  has  been 
opened  for  public  traffic  by  the  Ulster  Railway  Com- 
pany. By  this  line  the  jnuiney  from  Belfast  to 
Banbridge  will  be  about  16  miles  shorter  than  by  the 
other  route  via  Liskeard. 

A  Cbnthal  Terminus  at  Bki-fast. — On  Saturday 
last  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Cliamber  of  Com  nerce, 
Belfast,  to  consider  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Coddiugton,  for  the  junction  of  all  the  railways  having 
termini  in  Belfast,  with  a  central  station  and  tram- 
ways therefrom  to  the  quays  and  markets.  J.  Lytle, 
Esq.  (.Mayor),  occupied  the  chair,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  were  present.  Mr.  Ccddlngton  explaint-d 
that  the  proposed  line  would  run  from  the  Ulster  Rail- 
way Station  to  the  County  Down  Railway  Station, 
crossing  the  Lagan  by  a  bridge  above  the  Queen's 
bridge,  and  to  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  Station 
by  the  market.s,  crossing  Ann-street,  tiueen's-square 
and  Corporaiion-street,  on  the  way.  T'he  central 
station  would  be  in  Queen's-square,  and  in  connexion 
therewith  there  would  be  a  large  railway  hotel.  The 
cost  of  the  line  he  estimated  at  £150,000,  and  he 
thought  there  would  be  110  difficulty  in  raising  tlie 
money,  as  London  cajiitalists  would  be  willing  to  em- 
bark in  the  project  if  it  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  town.  A  resolution  was  adopted  approving  of  the 
scheine,and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 


(©bituarj). 

DEATH  OF  MR.  W.  MULREADY,  R.A. 

We  have  to  announce,  with  regret,  the  death  of 
William  Mulready,  R.A.,  which  occurred  on  Wednes- 
day at  his  residence  in  Kensington.  The  deceased  artist 
was  born,  as  we  learn  from  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  in  the 
year  1786,  and  had  therefore  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  77  year.s.  His  native  place  was  linnis,  Clare. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  after  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Banks,  the  sculptor,  and  earned  the  encouraging  pro- 
phecy "  that  he  would  distimrui.sh  himself."  Classical 
and  scriptural  subjects,  on  a  large  scale,  were  among 
his  earlier  productions;  but  lie  soon  left  this  school, 
and  devoted  himself  to  genre  (lainting.  .\t  first 
something  of  his  mannerism  in  colour  detracted  from 
the  merits  of  this  great  British  painter.  But  his  con- 
scientious industry,  and  the  length  of  study  which  he 
gave  to  the  maturing  of  a  subject,  enabled  him  to 
overcome  all  defects.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
exhibited  several  pictures,  which,  comparatively  un- 
noticed at  the  time,  excited  general  adiniratiou  thirty 
years  later.  In  1815  he  was  elected  an  a.ssociate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  became  R.A.  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  subsequent  to  this  rapid  promotion 
that  he  gave  to  the  world  his  happiest  productions. 
No  one  who  visited  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures 
E.xhibition  in  1857  will  have  forgotti'ii  his  "Wolf 
and  the  Lamb,"  in  which  a  combative  schoolboy  is 
about  to  pummel  a  timid  non-resi.staiit.  This  picture, 
painted  in  1820,  was  purchased  by  George  IV.  and 
was  lent  to  our  e.xliihltinn  by  the  Quei^n.  Besides 
this  eight  other  works  of  this  ailmirable  painter  were, 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  saloons  at  Old  Strafford. 
It  has  been  .said  of  Mulreaily  that  as  a  painter  his  art 
was  perfect  for  luminous  splendour  of  colour  and  for 
delicacy  and  completion  of  drawing.  In  1848  an 
exhibition  of  liis  works  was  opened  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Mulready  has  exhibited 
very  little.  In  the  notices  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  of  the  English  .school  at  the  Art  Treasure* 
Exhibition,  it  was  remarked  :  "  Mr.  Mulready  is  a 
painter  to  be  held  up  to  all  younger  artists  as  per- 
haps the  best  example  our  school  afl'ords  of  long  and 
conscientious  carefulness  in  all  that  he  puts  his  hand  to. 
Let  them  look  at  the  reward  of  such  labour,  not  in 
money,  for  such  work  will  never  make  the  painter's  for- 
tune \  but  in  fame  and  rank  among  artists. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  FROST  ON  IRON.* 

Frost  being  considered  to  act  injuriously  on  tlie 
•trength  of  iron,  some  experiments  were  made 
during  the  severe  weather  in  December,  1860,  to 
ascertain  its  effects.  A  bar  of  Glasgow  B  best,  J 
in.  diameter,  was  converted  into  ten  bolts,  in  tlie 
ordinary  way,  six  were  exposed  all  night  to  intense 
frost,  and  tested  in  the  morning  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  23  (leg.  Fahr.  The  otlier  four  were  kept 
in  a  warm  place,  and  carefully  protected  during 
testing  Three  were  tested  witli  gradual,  and  seven 
with  suddon  strains  ;  it  was  found  that  when  tlie 
strain  was  gradually  applied  there  was  very  little 
difference  between  the  specimen  tested  in  the  ordin- 
ary condition  and  the  two  that  were  frozen;  tlie 
former  bore  5.5,717,  the  latter  .54,38.5;  difference, 
1,332  lb.,  or  2-3  per  cent.  It-ss.  The  difference 
under  sudden  strains  is  somewhat  greater,  viz.,  3  6 
per  cent,  less  when  frozen.  The  load  just  sufficient 
to  cause  rupture  was  in  one  case  somewhere  be- 
tween 50,535  and  49,948  ;  in  the  other,  between 
49,060  and  48,109;  the  mean  in  the  one  instance 
being  50,391,  in  the  other  48,584  ;  difference  1,807 
lb.,  or  3'6  per  cent.  The  writer  regrets  that  other 
duties  prevented  him  from  carryini;  out  hi-  inten- 
tion of  repeating  these  experiments  with  bars  of 
various  qualities.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bar 
tested  happened  to  be  of  superior  quality  :  had  it 
been  of  a  courser  description,  the  difference  when 
frozen  might  have  been  much  greater  The  frozen 
bolts  were  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  ice,  for  the 
purpose  of  better  observing  the  effects  produced. 
In  specimen,  with  strain  slowly  applied,  the  ice 
gradually  became  opaque  and  white,  and  just  before 
breaking  it  resembled  hoar  frost.  In  another  spe- 
cimen, under  sudden  strain  the  ice  remained  trans- 
parent, and  the  instantaneous  stretching  of  the 
Bpeciraen,  was  most  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  ice 
cracking  and  forming  a  series  of  complete  rings. 
In  yet  another,  the  strain  was  itreater  t.ian  in  the 
last,  and  caused  the  rupture  of  the  specimen  ;  the 
heat  thereby  generated  was  apparent  |by  the  ice 
melting,  and  in  the  formation  of  vapour. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  OF 
IRELAND. 

Several  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  when  and  where 
this  event  is  to  take  p'ace,  having  been  addressed 
to  us,  we  answer  all  by  stating,  first,  that  we  appre- 
hend a  likelihood  of  a  postponement  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session  in  November,  and 
this  course  we  would  deem  most  prudent  for  ensur- 
ing its  success,  as  the  season  for  absence  from  a 
crowded  metropolis  is  at  hand,  and  comparatively 
few  would  now  attend  an  occasion  of  the  kind  ;  ues.t 
that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  arranging  for 
holding  it  in  a  suitable  suite  of  apartments. 


Ramhaut  v.  Barry  and  Norton. — This  case  of  action 
for  dilapidations,  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  was 
brought  to  a  close  after  a  protracted  hearing  before 
the  Chief  IJaron  and  a  special  jury  and  resulted  in 
"  no  verdict,"  eleven  of  the  jury  fwe  believej  being 
for  finding  for  the  defendant.  It  may  be  a  question 
an  to  a  new  trial. 


Mo.StlMUNT  TO  THE  LATB  ShAKMAN  CliAWrORt>, 

Esq. — A  large  quantity  of  beautituUy  ornamented  cut 
atones,  from  the  extensive  works  of  Arthur  Hammorul, 
Esq.,  at  Sheep-house,  county  Mealh,  were  deposited 
on  the  quays  of  Urogheda  during  the  last  ten  days, 
and  from  their  immense  size,  and  being  highly  finished, 
they  attracted  general  attention.  They  are  now  in 
course  of  shipment  for  Belfast,  on  board  the  schooner 
Maid  of  Erin,  intended  for  the  erection  of  a  grand 
monument  in  memory  of  the  late  William  Sliarman 
Crawford.  We  understand  that  this  monument  will 
be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Crawfordsburn,  in  the 
cimnty  of  Down,  and  the  entire  expense  defrayed  by 
the  joint  subscriptions  of  his  tenantry  and  other  ad- 
mirers in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  monument  will 
be  nearly  similar  to  the  Wellington  I'estimonial  in  the 
I'hoenix  Park. — Drorjheda  Couseroative. 

An  Alexandria  letter  mentions  that  the  works  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canalare  being  urged  forward  with 
great  activity.  About  20,000  men  are  employed  there, 
*nd  the  arrival  of  fresh  workmen  to  replace  those 
who.so  term  of  labour  has  expired  takes  place  with  the 
greatest  regularity. 


•  From  Kirkaldy'i  wo/k  ou  iron  ftnd  steel. 


(§mtxiil  Items. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
still  remains  open  ;  the  admission  in  the  day  time 
being  07ie  shilling,  and  in  the  evenings,  by  gas- 
light, one  penny.  At  the  latter  period  it  is  greatly 
thronged  by  the  working  classes  principally,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  most  remunerative. 

W.  R.  Le  Fanu,  Esq.  C.E.,  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  AVexford  Railway,  and  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  many  other  railway  projects  in  Ireland, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  ol 
the  Board  of  Works,  Dublin,  vacated  by  G.  J. 
Kadcliffe,  Esq. 


Ulistcllaneous. 


Kingstown  Harbour — Receipts  and  Ex- 
penditure.— The  followinsr  is  a  correct  return 
during  the  past  year:  —  Rjceipt — Issued  from  H. 
M.  Exchequer  on  account  of  vote,  £2,869;  harbour 
dues,  £1,149  76.  Id.;  rents,  £153  Os.  5d.  ;  sale 
of  old  materials,  &c.,  £17  14s.  lid.  Total, 
£4,889  2s.  5d. 

Expenditure — Ballast  supplied,  contract,  £348 
10s.  ;  maintenance,  repairs,  &c.,  &c.,  £2,927  13s.  ; 
patent  screw  moorings,  £360  ;  salaries  of  harbour- 
master, superintendent,  &c.,  £461  183.  7d.;  boat- 
men, watchmen,  &c  ,  £630  13s.  3d.  ;  incidents  and 
contingencies,  including  sjas-liglit,  £176  18s  ;  rents 
and  taxes,  £41  6s.    Total,  4,946  5s.  4d. 

Si.lGO  Railway  I'krmincs. — This  station, 
says  the  Sligo  Independent  is  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  now  that  its  proportions  can  be  fairly 
judged  of,  will  be  a  handsome  structure.  In  a  few 
days  the  trains  will  run  into  it.  The  different 
offices  and  waiting-rooms  are  nearly  finished.  Tiiey 
are  all  neat  and  conveniently  situated.  The  gas- 
fitiings  are  also  nearly  completed.  The  principal 
offices  were  lighted  last  night,  andjliad  a  fine  effect. 
They  have  all  been  put  up  in  tbe  best  style,  and  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Ed- 
raundson  and  Co.,  of  Dublin. 

Metropolitan  (London)  Improvements. 
—  A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  a  company  to  be 
called  the  Credit  Metropolitan,  with  a  capital  of 
3,000,000  (of  which  one-third  is  to  be  first  issued), 
in  shares  of  £50.  The  object  is  to  undertake  or 
assist  the  construction  of  public  works  and  improve- 
ments in  the  metropolis,  such  as  the  occupation  of 
new  sites,  the  erection  of  banking-houses  and  public 
offices,  markets,  and  arcades,  and  the  purchasing 
and  completing  unfinished  dwellings. 

Frag.ments  of  Kknaissanoe  ARCiiirECTURE  in 
France. — SI.  Cajsar  Daly,  the  accomplished  Ibunder 
and  editor  of  the  lieoue  de  L' Architecture,  now  entering 
on  the  21st  year  of  its  existence,  has  recently  an- 
nounced a  companion  work  to  tbe  "  L' Architecture 
Privee  du  XIXe  Si^cle."  It  lays  before  us  every 
phase  of  modern  domestic  French  architecture  to  a 
comprehensible  scale,  and  with  that  scrupulous  e.xact- 
itude  in  every  detail  for  which  M.  Daly  has 
distinguished  himself  in  all  his  works.  As  the  same 
patient  industry,  cultivated  taste,  and  mature  know- 
ledge will  preside  over  the  new  work,  we  can  fairly 
anticipate  the  service  it  will  render  to  students  of 
all  countries.  It  will  consist  of  a  series  of  tbe  most 
interesting  fragments  of  architecture  executed  during 
the  time  we  have  above  specified.  Its  object  will 
be  to  illustrate  an  important  period  of  French 
architecture,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to  furnish  bints 
in  composition  to  architects  and  to  the  ornamental 
sculptors  that  their  philosophical  intelligence  and 
practical  good  sense  have  collected  round  tbe  flag 
of  "  liberte  de  I'art."  It  will  give  to  a  large  scale 
valuable  details,  from  which  may  be  studied  the 
transformations  of  sl3'le  which  have  taken  place  on 
the  French  soil  since  the  decline  of  Gothic  architecture. 
M.  IJaly  has  not  included  the  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  collection,  because  he  considers 
that  M.  Violett  le  Due's  "  Dictionnaire  Raisonne 
de  TArchitecture  Franjaise  du  Xle  au  XVIeSiecle" 
satisfies  all  present  requirements.  ArchsBologists, 
architects,  and  sculptors  will  find,  we  have  no  doubt, 
ample  materials  for  profitable  study  in  this  new 
work.  It  is  a  work  which  ought  not  to  benelit 
Frenchmen  exclusively,  and  hence  our  desire  to  intro- 
duce it  to  students  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  M. 
Daly's  name  and  former  labour^  are  guarantees  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  produced.  It  will 
be  published  in  fifty  parts,  each  containing  four  plates, 
and  will  form  two  large  folio  volumes,  similar  to 
the  companion  work  already  puldished.  The  issue 
of  parts  takes  place  fortnightly,  and  the  price  of  each 
is  six  francs. 

Cleansing  London  Statues. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Timts  writes  as  follows: — "During  the  pre- 
vailing fermentation  in  the  public  mind  concerning 
scicnco  and  art,  it  may  be  desirable  to  direct  atten- 


tion to  a  subject  which  concerns  both  ;  I  refer  to  tbe 
condition  of  the  statues  of  London.  They  are  nearly 
all,  I  believe,  composed,  as  they  certainly  should  be, 
of  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  termed  bronze.  The 
same  alloy  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  their  statues, 
and  nothing  better  suited  for  the  purpose  has  been 
discovered  to  this  day.  It  is  extremely  durable,  and 
in  fitting  localities  either  preserves  its  original  colour 
in  a  certain  degree,  or  acquires  the  well-known  green 
patina.  But  in  the  atmosphere  of  London  it  speedily 
loses  all  traces  of  its  natural  tint,  becoming  hideously 
soot-begrimed  or  othervvise  darkly  discolored.  Possibly 
some  connoisseurs  in  taste  may  regard  this  external 
incrustation  of  black  filth  with  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
majority  of  the  public,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  as.sert, 
it  is  far  from  agreeable.  Statues  of  cast  iron  might 
be  erected  at  a  much  less  cost  than  statues  of  bronze, 
and  they  would  look  equally  well,  if  not  better.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  how  much  may  be  done  in  changing 
the  external  apperance  of  a  London  building  by  the 
agency  of  soap  and  water  should  inspect  the  process 
now  in  operation  upon  the  marble  arch.  The  trans- 
formation is  positively  marvellous.  Mr.  Cowper  may, 
in  this  iiLStance,  boast  with  good  reason  of  a  signal 
conquest  over  London  soot.  The  great  problem  of 
washing  the  blackamoor  white  has  at  length  been 
solved  by  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman.  Let  him  try  his 
hand  at  our  statues,  with  a  view  to  transform  them, 
either  by  the  aid  of  the  scrubing-brush  or  other  appli- 
ances, into  respectable  objects  less  resembling  gigantic 
chimney-sweeps." 

Ci.oNSKEAGii  Ironworks. — We  have  recently 
visited  Mr.  H.  H.  Rochford's  inniworks  at  Clonskeagh, 
and  been  greatly  gratified  at  the  large  amount  of  Irish 
enterprise  and  skill  we  saw  there  exhibited.  Being 
so  long  accustomed  to  believe  tliat  nearly  all  our  work 
of  any  importance  could  be,  as  it  is  in  fact,  almost 
exclusively  done  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  it 
was  an  agreable  surprise  to  us  to  see  the  great  e.xtent 
of  Mr.  Rochford's  establishment,  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  eni(iloyed,  and  the  ponderous  and  difficult 
works  that  were  in  course  of  being  e.xecuted.  Under 
the  skilful  and  constant  supervision  of  its  present  pro- 
prietor, this  establishment  is  now  in  a  more  efficient 
and  flourishing  condition  than  it  has  been  at  an)'  other 
period  (luting  the  last  half  century.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  furnace  houses,  workshops,  stores,  &c., 
with  all  the  machinery  and  appliances  requisite  for 
such  an  establishment.  Immense  furnaces  were  in  full 
operation,  fusing  togi-ther  quantities  of  scrap  iron. 
Then  there  were  ponderous  hammers  worked  by 
machinery,  one  of  the  hammers  being  three  tons 
weight ;  from  which  fact  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  its  blows,  and  from  80  to  90 
of  these  blows  were  given  per  minute ;  it  is  the  heaviest 
in  Ireland.  There  were  also  powerful  machines  for 
cutting  iron.  Screwing  machines,  drilling  machines, 
turning  machines,  punching  machines,  were  all  in  full 
plav,  every  set  receiving  the  attention  and  skilful 
direction  of  workmen.  The  most  interesting  work  at 
present  in  progress,  and  the  inspection  of  which  was 
the  main  object  of  the  visit,  is  an  iron  keel  for  an  iron 
ship.  This  keel  is  manufactured  of  the  best  scrap 
iron  ;  it  is  42  feet  in  lengtli,  about  -J  of  a  foot  wide, 
and  about  3  inches  in  thickness.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
has  heretofore  been  made  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  an  Irish  establishment  has 
made  a  successful  commencement  in  so  important  a 
branch  of  iron  .ship-building.  Tbe  keel  is  being  made 
for  the  eminent  firo>  of  Webb  and  Walpole,  of  the 
North-wall,  who  deserve  the  utmost  credit  for  true 
patriotism  in  giving  so  heavy  an  order  at  home.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  Sir.  Uochford  to  manu- 
facture those  keels  to  a  length  of  90  feet,  and  also  to 
manufacture  shafts  fully  two  feet  in  diameter.  Our 
eminent  sliip  building  firms  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Waterford  could  do  a  vast  deal  to  promote  Irish  enter- 
prise and  in<lusti'y,  in  so  valuable  a  department  of 
manufactures  by  having  such  branches  of  their  work 
done  in  this  country.  Great  employment  would  be 
afforded,  and  a  branch  of  industry  of  which  Ireland 
has  been  so  shamefully  destitute  would  bii  encouraged. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  our  railway  companies,  wlio 
could  gel  axles  and  olhcr  portions  of  the  ironwork  ased 
in  the  construction  of  carriages,  &c.,  made  at  home, 
instead  of  sending  across  the  water  for  the  smallest 
ironwork,  even  for  the  wire  used  in  making  fences. 
Mr.  Rochford's  ironworks  turn  out,  however,  a  greater 
variety  of  iron  machinery  and  inqjiements  than  we 
actually  knew  to  be  made  here,  and  his  orders  in 
these  departments  are  rapidly  increasing,  requiring 
further  enlargement  of  the  concern.s,  and  also  tlie 
taking  in  of  additional  hands.  Imleed  the  amount  of 
employment  already  afforded  is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  the  neighbourhood. — Freeman. 


Notice  to  Publishkks  .\ni>  Authors.  -Books  for  review  in 
tlie  DuDi.iN  Buii.omi  slioulJ  bo  sent  direct  (and /ree;  to 
Editor's  residence,  '.'(i,  LowEit  GARDiNtu-STiinET. 

Communications  respedinq  Admrlisements,  Subscriplioris,  de  , 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Publisher  of  the  Uublin  Builokk, 
42,  Maubot-stukk.t.    All  others  to  the  Editor,  26,  LowuK 
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BELFAST  PATENT  PKUFOUATED  liHlCKS. 

THE  Subscribers  having  lately  erected  very 

X  extensive  Machiiierj,  of  the  most  improved  construction, 
for  the  manufacture  of  tlie  above  Bricks,  are  now  prepared  to 
supply  BuiLDKus  and  others  in  DuBLis  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts on  most  advantageous  terms. 

The  Clay  from  which  these  liriclis  are  mnnufactured  is  well 
known  to  be  the  best  around  Belfast,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  be  second  to  none  in  the  m^ii  ket. 

THOMAS  I'KASER  &  CO., 
0  R  M  E  A  U   B  RJ  C  K  WORKS. 
Belfast,  June,  Isaa. 

DUBLIN  DEPOT— 56,  NORTH  WALL. 
( Ferguslie  Fire-Clay  Works  Depot),  w  here  large  supplies  may 
nlways  be  had. 

BELFASr  PATENT  PERFOKATED  KED  FKONTAGE 
BKICK. 

JSHEIL  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 
•    is.appiiinted  Agent  fortlie  above  Brick  by  the  patentee, 
Mr.  John  Moore,  Kavenliill  Works,  Belfast. 

J.  S.  is  now  pvepai  ed  to  execute  onlerstor  this  year's  manu- 
facture, which  will  surpass  any  lirick  as  yet  ottered  in  this 
Market. 

OrrrcE-ll,  CITY-QUAY,  DUBLIN. 
April,  1863. 

SAWING,  PLANING,  ^  MOULOiNG  MILLS, 

(i  1{  E A  l'  B li  U  N S  W I C K-S  l-  K EET. 
MICHAEL  MEADE 

OFFERS  for  Sale  a  lai'ge  and  well-selected 
stock  of  Timber  and  Deals,  Slates,  Sewer  Pipes,  Tiles, 
Plastering  and  Slating  Laths,  Ac. 

Has  always  on  hand — Skirtings,  Mouldings,  and  Archi- 
traves of  all  patterns,  prepared  Flooring,  d  c. 

.Makes  to  order,  by  Patent  Steam  Machineix  Doors,  Win- 
dows, Shutters,  Staircases,  Green  Houses.  *ie. 

First  class  Workmen,  selected  from  the  ISegular  Carpen- 
tei'S  of  the  City,  only  eniployed- 

None  but  Bkst  Skasonkr  Timbku  used. 
Goods  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


MOULDED  BRICKS,  String  Courses' 
Copings.  Sills,  Teachry,  Ball'stehs.  C^iitals,  Cuossi-.s' 
Tkrminals.  Vase-s  Statues,  Bracklts,  Consolks,  UAKOts 
KoGiNO,  Guttering,  Chimney  Shafis,  Six,  Nine  and  Twelve- 
inch  Paving  Tiles,  in  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD'S  PORCKLALN 
STONE  WAKE,  which  is  far  more  durable  tlian  Stone,  and  at 
a  less  cost. 

WORKS— STAMFORD. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 377,  OXI'OKD-STREET,  W. 


SCOTCH  FREESTONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

LEADBETTEU,  GO  VAN,  and  CO.. 
HUNI  ERSHILL  and  COLTMUIR  QUARRIES, 
BISHOPSBRIDGE,  near  GLA.SGOW. 

Office  in  Glasgow — 13,  Gordon-st. 

STONES  furnished,  to  any  extent,  in  Blocks, 
Scantlings,  or  sawn  up  to  any  thickness,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  from  the  above  extensive  and  well-known  Quarries. 

This  Stone  is  now  largely  used  in  Ireland  for  the  aslilav 
fronts  of  Public  Buildings,  Noblemen's  Slansions,  cut  stone 
dressings,  interior  columnsand  ai  dies  of  churches,  dressings  of 
•chools  and  villas,  and  is  well  adapted  for  every  purpose  to 
which  cutstone  is  applied. 

Tlie  facilities  for  shipping  areunsurpas.sed,  being  connected 
by  private  railway  witii  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  (within  a 
few  miles  of  tlie  Clyde),  where  vessels  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tons  can  be  loaded  in  a  few  hours. 

L.,  G.,  and  Co.,  w  ill  be  happy  to  furnish  Architects,  Builders 
and  others  with  list  of  prices  at  the  Quarries,  free  on  board,  and 
freight  to  any  port  in  the  kingdom. 

All  orders  promptly  and  carefully  shipped. 


BATH   STONE   OF    BEST  QUALITY. 
COMBE  DOWN  STONE. 
FARLEIGH  DOWN  DO. 
BOX  HILL  GROUND  DO. 
STONE  &  SONS  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  above-named 
Article  in  Block  or  Ashlar,  of  the  very  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  own  Works.    Delivered  to  any  part,  either  by  rail  or 
\fater  carriage,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.    Prices  fur 
Jiibhed  on  application  at  the 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE,  WIDCOMBE,  B.»TH. 


CAEN  AND  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

"POUCARD,  BROTHEHS  (late  P.  Foucard), 

JJ  STONE  MERCHANTS  AND  QL'ARRYMEN.  Cargoes 
shipped  to  order  from  Caen  to  any  port.  Contracts  taken 
lor  any  quantities. 

Depot — Granite  Wharf,  East  Greenwich. 

Office — 4,  Three  Crown-square,  Borough. 

TIMBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  &  TILE  YARD, 

70,  SIR  JOHN  ROGER.SON'S-QLIAY. 

H  0  M  A  S    HENRY  CARROLL 

is  constantly  supplied  witli  a  large  stock  of  the  following 
articles,  viz.: — Quebec  Red  and  Yellow  Pine,  Crown  and 
Best  Middling  Memel,  Ei.m,  and  Wainscot  Oak  Timber,  Pinf, 
and  Si-RUCE  Deals,  Prepaked  Floorlng,  Spars,  Laths, 
Slates  and  Slate  Sl\bs;  Portland,  Scotch,  Bath,  and 
Aubignet  Stone;  Caithness,  Yorkshire,  and  Cumberland 
Flags;  Ridge  and  Flooring  Tiles,  Fire  Bricks  and  Blocks, 
Paving  and  Channel  Bricks,  English  Fronting  Bricks,  Chim- 
ney Cass,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  &c.,  ike.  Slate 
Cisterns  made  to  order. 

R.  H.  MONSELL,  Manager. 

JOSEPH  KELLY,  City  Saw  Mills, 

V     66  and  67,  Thomas-street,  has  for  sale- 
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'i'imber- 
Deals,  St  John's 
Deal.s,  Archangel 
Slates, 

Plastering  Laths, 
Slating  Laths, 


F'ire  Bricks, 
Oven  Tiles, 
Kiln  Tiles, 
Pipes,  all  kinds. 
Plaster  of  Paris, 
Roman  Cement. 


Maniwactdres — 
Door.s,  Sashes,         i  Architraves, 
Staircases,  Skirtings, 
Green  Houses,         1       Prepared  Flooring  (seasd.) 
At  Reduced  Rales. 

Dublin,  186S. 


HALKIN   HYDRAULIC  LIME, 
Manufactured  by 
LLOYD,  JONES,  &  CO.,  HALKIN  WORKS,  HOLYWELL, 
N.W., 

The  same  as  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  Docks, 
Dublin  Waterworks,  &c.,  and  so  long  celebrated  for  its  strong 
cementitious  and  connecting  powers  for  Subaqueous  Masonry, 
can  be  supplied  by  Rail  or  VVater  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  iuinp  (loose)  or  ground,  and  in  barrels. 

The  Limestone  can  be  had  in  full  cargoes,  also  their  ROJI  AN 
CE.MEN'r  in  barrels,  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and 
warranted  pure. 

Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Banker's  reference. 

Apply  to  the  Agents, 

E.  AND  W.  AARON, 
66,  SOUTH  JOHN-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

OHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE,  of  the 

best  quality,  the  fomier  in  Sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions. 
MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


BUILDERS  are  respectfully  requested,  be- 
fore ordering  their  Carvings,  to  inspect  a  great  variety 
of  Consoles,  iic.,  tiC,  which  are  on  hand,  and  which  can  be 
had  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at 

HENRY  JAQUESS  CARVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 
6,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

i-     CHINES  These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 

railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  nnrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  from 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON. 
11  <fr  Vi.  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 
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OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron  <t  Brass  Founders,  <k  L'ad  Merchants, 
»2,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


MESSRS.  TELFORD   AND  TELFORD, 
ORGAN  BUILDERS. 
Several  new  and  second-hand  FINGER  and  BARREL 
ORGANS,  suitable  for  Church  or  Chamber,  will  be  sold  on 
very  reasonable  terms,  to  make  room. 

1U9,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 


W.  MAXWELL, 

Agricultural  Enginekr  and  Architect, 
BALLINASLOE. 

TAMES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Bangor  Slates, 

O  Fire  Bricks,  Tiles,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  Bath 
Brick  iMercliaiits. 

Stores— 33,  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST,  DUBLIN. 


Si  SHEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Cre.sts.  Vases,  &c.,  &c.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornameutal  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.  '^S,  LOWER  ORMOND-QCAY. 
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OBERT     C.  ANDERSON 
Brassfounders  &  Plumbers'  Furnishings. 

3,  SWIFT'S  ROW,  DUBLIN. 


ADOPTED  VERY  LARGELY  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


CI^  O  GS-G-O  nST' s 

PATES^T  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

INODOROUS  FELT,  for  Damp  Walls  and  for  Damp  Floors  under  Carpets  and  Floor  Cloths,  also  for  Lining  Iron  Hocsbi 
to  equalise  the  temperature.    Price  id.  per  square  foot. 
PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING,  for  covering  Ships'  Bottoms,  &c. 
DRY  HAIk  FELT,  for  deadening  Sound  aud  covering  Steam  Boilers;  Pipes,  &c.,  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat, 

therebv  saving  '25  per  cent,  in  Fuel. 


CROGGON  &  CO., 
ZINC  MERCHANTS  AND  PERFORATORS, 

GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON,  and  every  description  of  GALVANISED  mON  WORK. 

CROGGON  &  CO., 

NOISELESS   ELASTIC  KAMPTULICON, 

UR  INDIA-RUBBER  FLOOR  CLOTH, 
Impervious  to  Wet,  Indestructible  by  Danij).  Soft  to  the  Tread,  and  warm  to  the  Feet,  well  adapted  for  Aisles  of  Cburcbes, 
Public  Ottices,  Rooms,  Shops,        as  well  for  its  comfort  as  extreme  durability. 

BEST  QUALITY  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  weighing  108  lbs.  per  Bushel. 

Samples,  Testimonials,  and  full  particulars,  free,  on  application  to 

2,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool:  or  2,  Dowgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 


LAMB 


BROTHERS, 


RANSOME'S  NEW  PATENT  CONCRETE  STONE, 

ANUFACTURED  in  Blocks  of  any  dimensions,  suitable  for  the  construction  of  Sea  Walls, 
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ill  Docks.  *£C.,  as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  Buildings  generally.  Also  Fountains,  Vases,  Balustrades,  Copings, 
Trnsses,  Capitals,  and  Terminals,  Chimney-pieces,  &c.,  &c.,  of  every  description,  from  the  best  designs,  at  prices  considerably 
below  those  of  any  other  material  of  a  similar  character. 

RANSOME'S  PATENTED  PROCESS  FOR  PRESERVING  STONE,  BRICKS,  CEMENT,  STUCCO,  &c.,  &c. 

By  this  process  the  softest  and  most  friable  Stone,  Bricks,  Cement,  or  Stucco,  cau  be  rendered  impervious  and  imperiahalilt. 
Decay  at  once  arrested  and  prevented. 

RANSOME'S  PATENT  STONE  FILTERING  SLABS, 

Capable  of  filtering  from  100  to  '200  gallons  of  Water  per  superficial  foot  per  diem. 
For  further  particulars.  Agencies,  or  Licenses,  apply  to  Mr.  F  Ransome.  Patent  Stone  Works,  Ipswich. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  PRIZE  MEDAL,  AWARDED  1862. 

ESTABLISHED  1744. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  SASH  AND  BLIND  LINES. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  BLIND  MAKEKS. 
J.  AUSTIN,  Manufacturer  of  the  above  articles,  particularly  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  ot  the  Trade  to  hit 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH-LINES. 

nf  which  he  is  now  making  four  qualities,  and  he  strongly  recommends  that  in  all  cases  they  should  be  purchased  In  prefercnc* 
to  the  PATENT  LINES  made  from  Jute,  which  article  has  neither  the  STRENGTH  nor  the  DURABILITY  of  FLAX, 
consequently  cannot  give  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  consumer. 
They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironmongers,  Merchants,  Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

PRIZE  MEDAL— INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  STAND  6159. 

NEW  DINNER,  BREAKFAST,  AND  TEA  SETS. 

WE  beg  leave  to  draw  public  attention  to  our  present  large  Stock  of  the  above  in  Porcelain 
and  Earthenware;  the  latter  article  is  equal  in  finish  and  appearance  to  what  was  formerly  sold  as  China,  and  may  b« 
had  ntpw  for  oiie-fourlh  of  its  price. 

Our  Stock  of  TABLE  GLASS,  selected  from  the  first  Manufactories,  will,  we  trust,  meet  with  public  approbation,  a»  w» 
can  safely  compete  in  point  of  colour,  cutting,  and  cost. 

Housekeeper's  Goods,  Jam  Pots,  Beef  Jars,  Storage  Crocks,  Milk  Pans,  &c.,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  gi'eat  variety. 

GREGG  &  SON,  China,  Glass,  and  Lamp  Warehouse, 

18,  UPPER  SACKVILLE-STREET. 
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ENGINEERING  IN  IRELAND. 

?C  LTHOUGH  the  profession  of  Engineering  in 
^  Ireland,  when  compared  with  that  of  her 
wealthy  sister  England,  has  had,  from  time 
to  time,  but  a  small  field  for  its  lucrative  pursuit, 
nevertheless,  with  our  national  history  are  associated 
many  accomplished  facts,  in  which  that  great  utili- 
tarian science  has  worked  wonders.  We  cannot  boa-'t 
of  vast  docks,  such  as  Liverpool  and  London — of 
impregnable  forts,  such  as  Dover  and  Portsmouth — 
of  huge  arsenals,  such  as  Woolwich — of  wonderful 
bridges,  such  as  the  Menai,  the  Conway,  &e  of  ex- 
tensive factories,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  every 
great  commercial  town  in  England — of  great  break- 
waters, such  as  Plymouth  and  Holyhead — and  of 
various  element-defying  structures,  such  as  the  genius 
of  a  Smeaton,  a  Rennie,  a  Telford,  a  Watt,  a  Brunei, 
&c.,  gave  to  England :  still  we  possess  much,  in  ex- 
amining the  history  and  particulars  of  which,  an  im- 
portant amount  of  interest  is  to  be  derived.  The 
growing  necessities  of  Commerce  have  caused  the 
execution  of  vast  works,  in  making  suitable  the 
navigation  of  our  rivers,  our  loughs,  canals,  and 
harbours ;  in  forming  tramroads  for  the  swift  iron 
horse  to  speed  his  way  upon;  and  the  agricultural 
interest — the  all-predominating  characteristic  of  Ire- 
land— demanded  reclamations  of  waste  tracts,  and 
the  thorough  drainage  of  almost  the  entire  face  of  the 
country.  Our  towns  are  better  bridged,  lighted, 
paved,  sewered,  &c.,  than  they  were  days  gone  by  ; 
we  travel  over  highways  better  paved  and  mure 
spacious  than  did  our  forefathers  when  the  tedious  old 
coaching  system  was  in  vogue,  and,  as  time  proceeds, 
so  must  future  necessity  for  even  greater  improve- 
ment arise. 

In  navigation,  amongst  the  most  important  works 
undertaken  in  this  country,  were  those  connected 
with  the  Upper  and  Lower  Shannon,  the  Newry 
Canal,  the  rivers  Lagan,  Boyne,  Barrow,  and  Nore  ; 
Carlingford  Lough,  and  the  Ulster,  and  Royal,  and 
Grand  Canals ;  at  the  harbours  of  Kingstown,  Belfast, 
Cork,  Drogheda,  &c. :  but  still  very  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  several  other  great  commercial  seaport 
towns  are  afforded  proper  facilities.  Of  these  latter, 
the  wants  of  Gal  way — which,  at  this  moment,  must 
be  anxiously  regarded  as  the  future  hope  of  Ireland's 
prosperity — and  of  Dundalk  (alluded  to  fully  in  an- 
other portion  of  this  impression")  are  amongst  the 
most  apparent;  and  the  perpetual  inundations  of  the 
Shannon — in  the  modern  improvement  of  which  the 
vast  sum  of  £584,804  has  already  been  expended — 
have  yet  to  be  overcome. 

Railways — which,  by  the  great  arteries  of  the  M. 
G.  W.,  the  G.  S.  and  W.,  the  I.  N.  Western,  the 
three  W.'s  and  their  numerous  branches,  traverse  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  have  almost  super- 
seded canals  altogether,  quite  so  unless  for  the  con- 
veyance of  heavy  goods  such  as  coal,  building  ma- 
terials, &c. ;  and  thereby  wroijght  a  revolution  in  the 
previously  adopted  mode  of  transit. 

Unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  structure  in 
Ireland  connected  with  railways,  is  the  great  lattice 
viaduct  wliich  carries  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 
Railway  over  the  River  Boyne  at  Drogheda.  There 
seem  to  have  been  grave  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  for 
this  structure  at  all,  and  for  the  enormous  outlaj'  re- 
quired to  complete  it, — which  many  believe  might 
have  been  advantageously  avoided  by  directing  the 
line  to  another  course, —but  with  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do,  and  only  reganl  the  structure  as  it  is,  a 
triumpli  of  great  engineering  skill  and  masterly  sur- 
mounting of  a  practical  difficulty.  The  merit  of  its 
design  formed  the  subject  of  a  sharp  passage  of  arms 
some  time  ago  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
press,  between  Sir  J.  Macncill,  engineer-in- chief  of  the 


lino,  and  Mr.  Barton,  the  resident  engineer ;  and  we 
shall  not  re-open  the  question,  but  content  ourselves  by 
naming  each  in  connection  with  the  undertaking. 

Before  we  qnit  the  subject  of  railways  it  -would  be 
invidious  not  to  associate  with  it  a  few  honoured 
names  who  have  performed  the  respective  duties  of 
engineers  and  contractors  of  these  great  highways,  and 
foremost  in  the  former  capacity  stand  those  of  Hemans 
(sou  of  the  celebrated  poetess)  and  Lefanu  ;  and  in  the 
latter  is  supreme  that  of  Wm.  Dargan,  whose  giant 
mind  and  princely  heart,  have  established  a  universal 
reputation  for  his  professional  as  well  as  his  private 
character.  Would  that  Ireland  had  a  few  more  such 
men  to  give  her  tlie  benefit  of  their  genius,  their  en- 
terprise and  their  disinterested  benevolence,  for  it  is 
a  memorable  fact  that  this  gentleman,  the  generous 
donor  of  our  great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1863  at  a 
loss  to  himself  of  £20,000,  refused  the  honour  of  a 
baronetcy  from  the  Queen  of  England. 

A  previous  application  of  the  lattice  girder  construc- 
tion, as  adopted  in  this,  had  been  tried  in  carrying  the 
Drogheda  Railway  over  the  Royal  Canal,  but  as  the 
company's  engineer  has  had  lately  to  cause  two 
masonry  supports  to  be  placed  under  the  latter,  it  is 
to  be  apprehendeil  that  the  principle  may  prove  falla^ 
cious.  We  shudder,  however,  at  the  thought  that  it 
should  prove  calamitously  so.  Tlie  Boyne  bridge  is 
95  feet  above  high  water,  admitting  tall-masted  ves- 
sels to  pass  under  it  without  impediment,  and  shows 
three  openings  of  264  feet  for  the  central,  and  138 
feet  e  ich  for  the  sides  respectively,  the  entire  length 
of  the  lattice  beam  being  540  feet  with  a  depth  of  22 
feet  6  inches.  At  the  north  side  of  the  river,  three 
great  semicircular  cut  stone  arches,  and  at  the  south 
twelve,  form  the  approaches  to  the  viaduct,  which, 
taken  in  its  tout  ensemble,  must  be  admired  as  a  sue 
cessful  combination  of  architectural  taste  with  engi. 
neering  skill. 

Another  importarit  viaduct,  but  of  totally  different 
character  in  every  waj",  is  the  Newfoundwell,  close  by 
that  we  speak  of.  We  cannot,  however,  more  than 
passing!)'  allude  to  it  at  present,  as  we  also  do  to 
that  at  Athlone  and  at  Lough  Athalia,  nearGalway. 

We  shall  in  our  next  pursue  a  minute  review  of  the 
various  other  topics  touched  on  in  the  above. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE  ASSURANCE 
BUILDINGS,  BELFAST. 
With  the  present  number  we  give  a  view  of  the 
buildings  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Scottish 
Amicable  Life  Assurance  Company,  at  the  corner 
of  Waring-street  and  Victoria-street,  Belfast,  a 
description  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  number 
for  July  1st. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  GRANGE- 
GORMAN  PENITENTIARY. 
On  this  day  fist  inst.)  the  competition  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  a  portion  of  this  prison,  and  provision 
of  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  120 
prisoners,  on  the  separate  system,  are  to  be  sent  in 
We  have  heard  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
about  competing,  and  from  their  ability  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  we  expect  that  their  suggestions  will  evi- 
dence great  merit.  The  portion  proposed  to  be  re- 
modelled has  been  for  a  long  time  almost  in  total  dis- 
use, and  the  general  principles  of  the  arrangements 
faulty,  although  in  former  days  when  prison  disci- 
pline was  not  as  perfect  as  it  is  now,  it  was  found  to 
answer,  and  the  general  design  of  the  establishment 
for  its  then  purpose  reflected  credit  on  the  distinguished 
architect,  the  late  Mr.  Johnson.  The  instructions 
comprise  provision  (as  stated)  of  120  cells,  together 
with  lavatories,  w.c.'s  &c.  (all  so  placed  as  to  be 
under  perfect  supervision  of  the  matron  from  a  central 
point)  ;  six  yards  for  exercise,  the  enlargement  of  the 
present  city  laundry,  with  requisite  mangling,  drying, 
ironing,  &c.,  rooms,  in  connection  with  the  fitting  up 
of  the  present  convict  laundry  of  the  church,  chapel 
and  schoolroom,  ensuring  a  perfect  system  of  venti- 
lation throughout,  and  everything  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  rigidity  of  the  system  with  due  regard 
to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  prisoners. 

There  are  many  matters  referred  to  in  the  instruc- 
tions which,  being  "details," it  is  hardly  to  be  expec- 


ted that  the  competitors  at  this  stage  will  go  into 
for  on  the  general  plan  mainly  the  decision  must  be 
based.  The  economical  adaptation  of  the  existing 
buildings,  as  far  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
suitable  design,  ought  to  be  an  important  considera- 
tion ;  also  the  facility  for  extension  of  the  principle  of 
complete  central  supervision  hereafter,  should  same 
become  desirable.  The  gentlemen  comprising  the 
board  are  remarkable  for  their  business  aptitude,  in- 
telligence, and  high  honour,  so  whatever  may  be  tl.e 
result,  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be  arrived  at  in  the 
spirit  of  fair  play. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS. 

Archmological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
laud. —  The  annual  congress  commenced  at  Rochester, 
on  Tuesday,  with  an  unusually  large  attendance  of 
members.  The  opening  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Guiluhall.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Marquis 
Camden.  Congratulatory  addresses  were  read,  and 
speeches  made  by  the  town  clerk  tor  the  mayor  and 
corporation  ;  by  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  on  behalf  of  the 
Kent  Archaeological  Society ;  by  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide;  and  on  behalf  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  by 
the  Provost  of  Oriel — the  latter  remarking  that 
Rochester  Cathedral  stood  on  the  site  of  the  second 
Christian  church  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The 
meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Lord  Leigh,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  and  others  ;  after  which,  the  members 
of  the  Institute  commenced  an  exploration  of  the 
chief  objects  of  antiquity  in  the  city.  After  inspect- 
ing the  sites  of  All  Souls'  Chapel  and  St.  Clement's 
Church,  both  of  which  have  entirely  disappeared,  the 
party  visited  the  ancient  Crown  Inn,  immortalised  by 
Shakspeare,  but  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
will  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  a  modern  hotel  of 
tha  same  name.  The  visitors  then  inspected  the  sites 
of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  city  and  its  massive  walls, 
and  the  ancient  Danish,  or  more  properly  Roman, 
mound,  at  the  base  of  the  castle,  termed  Boley-hill, 
and  paid  a  brief  vi^it  to  the  ancient  Satishouse,  so 
named  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  visit  to  the  man- 
sion, in  which  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  burn.  The  temporary  museum,  opened  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  includes  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
remains  disiiovered  from  time  to  time  in  Kent,  as  well 
as  highly-interesting  Roman  remains.  At  the  even- 
ing meeling,  Mr.  Bennett  read  a  paper  on  Beyham 
Abbey,  and  Mr.  E.  Foss,  F.S.A.,  one  "On  the 
Archajology  of  the  Law,  with  an  Account  of  some  of 
the  Legal  Celebrities  of  Kent,"  which  was  a  valuable 
history  of  most  of  the  Kentish  legal  customs  and 
practices.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  Saxon 
origin.  The  paper  also  gave  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  legal  celebrities  connected  with  Kent. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  the  Rev.  II.  M.  Scarth  read 
a  paper  on  the  recent  discoveries  of  Roman  antiquities 
at  Wroxeter,  which  advocated  the  importance  of  the 
Crown  appointing  a  commission  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  descriptions  of  any  archajological  re- 
mains, as  was  the  case  in  France.  Mr.  Roach  Smith ' 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  suggestion.  Dr.  Edwin 
Guest,  Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, read  a  paper  on  the  landing  of  Julius  Cassar 
in  Britain.  In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
Institute  visited  Cobham  Hall,  and  on  Thursday  were 
to  inspect  Mailing  Abbey. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  ADRIATIC. 

This  noble  steamer  was  built  in  1858  by  George 
Steers,  of  New  York,  the  famous  builder  of  the  yacht 
America.  She  is  a  wooden  ship  of  4,000  tons  register. 
Her  extreme  length  over  all  is  660  feet,  and  her 
breadth  of  beam  50  feet;  her  draught  of  water  22 
feet.  The  hurricane-deck,  which  is  300  feet  long, 
e.xtends  from  tlie  stern  to  the  foremast,  and  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  describe  it  as  a  vast  pro- 
menade. On  either  side  at  the  centre  rise  the  huge 
paddle-boxes,  containing  wheels  forty-two  feet  in 
diameter,  while  the  bases  of  each  of  the  two  fun- 
nels are  like  small  towers.  She  has  two  masts, 
both  square-rigged,  uiid  Ih'se,  though  small  in 
proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  are 
actually  very  ;large.  On  thi;  fore-part  of  the  liur- 
ricane-deck,  within  a  securely  contrived  house,  is 
the  ship's  wheel,  so  that  the  steersman  can  do 
his  work  completely  protected  l'n>ni  the  weather. 

Eight  large  boats— four  on  each  side — are  slung  on 
the  deck.  Underneath  the  hurricane  deck,  on  each 
side,  are  covered  gangways  extemling  its  whole  length 
this  being  the  main  deck  level.  The  principal  saloons, 
the  cabins  of  the  officers,  aad  the  cook  ami  steward's 
departments  all  stand  upon  the  main  and  are  roofed 
by  the  hurricane  deck.  At  the  sternmost  end  is  the 
armoury,  which  is  also  fitted  up  as  a  smoking-room  ; 
in  {he  centre  of  it  is  a  capstan.  There  is  accommo- 
dation on  board  for  ninety-six  first-class,  eighty-two 
second  class,  and  521  third  class  passengers. 
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PICTURESQUENESS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
BiT  THE  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  F.S.A.* 

(Concluded  from  page  122.) 

Perhaps  one  of  the  inost  perfect  and  beautiful  of 
tlie  round  cliurclies  is  tlie  little  cliurcli  of  St.  Thomaso 
in  Limine,  near  Bergamo.  It  is  described  and  fiaured 
in  Mr.  Fergusson's  "  Handbook."  I  think  I  must 
have  mentio  ed  it  on  some  former  occasion,  as  I 
have  had  it  amons  my  sketches  six  or  seven  years. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  part  supported  on  arches, 
and  surrounded  by  an  aisle  of  the  same  shape,  east- 
ward, is  a  small  projecting  chancel,  Atiove  the 
pier-arches  is  a  triforium,  and  above  that  the 
clerestory,  which  externally  takes  the  form  of  a 
central  round  tower,  finished  with  a  small  turret  or 
cupola.  The  whole  is  Romanesque  ;  all  the  arches 
are  round,  and  the  external  wall  is  oriiamenled  with 
tall  slender  shafts.  Most  of  the  specimens  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  are  in  the  Romanesque  style 
— some,  as  St.  Constanza  in  Rome,  so  early  that 
they  might  be  called  Classical  ;  and  there  are 
churches  of  revived  Italian  of  the  same  form,  which 
is  a  good  one  when  the  dome  is  used.  The  plan  is 
often  octagonal  or  hexagonal  instead  of  round — in 
one  instance,  Rieux,near  Narbonne,  it  is  heptagonal. 
.The  polygonal  form  would  be  suitable  for  Gotliic  of 
any  period  ;  and  the  whole  might  be,  as  it  generally 
is,  wholly  constructed  of  durable  material,  since  a 
vaulted  or  domed  roof  would  be  neither  difficult  or 
expensive. 

But  a  more  picturesque  form,  though  equally  solid 
and  monumental,  is  given  in  the  little  apsidal 
churches  of  which  that  at  Mont  Majeur,  near  Aries, 
presents  a  typical  form.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a 
model  better  adapted  that  this  for  a  single  cemetery 
chapel;  and  the  Romanesque  of  the  South  of  France, 
much  more  than  either  the  Northern  or  the  Lombard 
Romanesque,  is  worked  with  a  refinement  which 
renders  it  worthy  of  imitation  in  tlie  present  day. 
Though  the  general  aspeut  of  this  building  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  there  is  some  remarkably  delicate 
work  in  the  strings  and  cornices,  such  as  mij-ht  be 
introduced  in  any  composition,  whatever  be  its  style. 
The  plan  is  a  square  tower  surrounded  by  four 
apsidal  projections,  to  the  western  of  which  is  at- 
tatched  a  nave  or  porch.  At  Peyrolles,  also  in 
Provence,  is  a  small  ch;pel,  having  only  the  four 
apses,  without  any  further  addition  in  the  way  of 
porch,  the  western  apse  having  a  door.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  or  simpler  than  this  structure,  which 
is  also  perfectly  regular ;  but,  even  independently 
of  its  situation,  which  certainly  adds  to  its  cha- 
racter, any  one  would  pronounce  it  to  be  highly 
picturesque.  There  is  a  chapel  of  this  description 
in  the  cloister  of  Ratisbon  Cathedral,  having 
three  apses,  the  nave  being  rectangular  and  built 
up  in  the  wall  of  the  cloister.  Here  the  upper 
part  is  octagonal.  The  whole,  if  insulated,  would 
form  a  very  beautiful  composition  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
German  Romanesque— a  style  which,  interesting  as 
it  is  to  the  student,  will  not,  I  think,  by  its  intro- 
duction, tend  to  improve  our  own  architecture. 
The  interior,  however,  is  plain,  and  without  tlie 
peculiarities  of  any  style,  so  that  a  copy  of  it  might 
be  enriched  with  any  kind  of  ornamental  detail  we 
please.  The  little  chapel  at  Quesquevill,  near 
Cherbourg,  is  another  of  the  same  kind.  This,  I 
believe,  is  considered  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ;  but 
there  are  really  no  architectural  indications  in  the 
way  of  detail,  its  few  windows  being  clearly  Gothic 
insertions,  and  certainly  a  part  of  the  tower  must 
be  comparatively  modern.  The  masonry  of  the 
walls  is  very  rude,  and  the  interior  wholly  without 
ornament ;  yet  there  is  something  very  impressive 
in  this  little  monument.  Fortunately,  the  parish 
church,  close  to  which  it  stands,  though  of  no  great 
architectural  value,  and  barely  Medieval  in  its  date, 
has  a  venerable  character,  and  rather  adds  to,  than 
detracts  from,  the  interest  of  its  neighbour.  I 
sincerely  hope  no  architect  will  think  it  necessary 
to  build  a  new  Romanesque  parish  church  in  its 
stead,  by  way  of  making  the  whole  group^armonious. 
But  such  things  are  done  in  France  as  well  as  in 
England.  I  believe  one  great  element  in  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  these  buildings  is  their  fortress-like 
simplicity  and  strength.  They  look  as  if  when  once 
built,  they  need  never  be  restored — as  if  they  could 
withstand  anything  that  time  or  nature  could  bring 
against  them  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  the  expression  of 
a  cemetery  chapel,  at  least,  as  far  as  its  external 
aspect  is  concerned.  Internally,  either  sculpture  or 
mosaics  might  be  introduced  ;  the  eflect  of  the  latter 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  chapel  of  Galla  Placida  at  Ravenna. 

I  have  at  different  times  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  Byzantine  cliurches  of  Athens  and  Constan- 
tinople. The  typical  form  of  the  plan  is  square 
below,  but  cruciform  above,  with  a  lantern  which 
rises  above  four  Classical  columns.  To  the  east  are 
apsidal  projections,  and  westward  is  a  porch  ;  but 
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these  are  unnecessary  if  we  adopt  one  of  these 
churclies  as  a  model.  Such  buildings  have  the  same 
durable  appearance  and  venerable  aspect  as  those  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  might  be  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  nmiiner.  The  introduction  of 
the  columns  would  allow  the  use  of  costly  and 
beautiful  marbles,  porphyry,  serpentine,  and  the 
like.  The  very  curious  old  church  of  Gerraingny, 
near  Orleans,  has  much  the  same  plan.  The  piers 
under  the  tower  are  square.  This  example  is  re- 
markable for  the  tine  mosaic  in  its  apse. 

I  would  by  no  means  assert  that  these  are  the 
only  forms  proper  for  the  cemetery  chapel,  or  that 
altogether  new  ones  might  not  be  struck  out  with 
advantage.  I  merely  express  my  opinion  that  we 
are  not  at  present  treating  the  matter  in  the  best 
way,  and  that  we  might  improve  ourselves  by  at 
least  studying  some  of  those  structures  to  which  I  ] 
have  adverted.  But  I  should  not  like  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  by  merely  adopting  such  or  such  a 
model,  we  shall  be  sure  of  attaining  what  we  want; 
for  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  object  is  to  copy  one 
of  these  French  or  Byzantine  examples,  stone  for 
stone,  but  that  we  should  try  and  produce  a  build- 
ing of  the  same  general  design.  IVow  it  requires  a 
good  architect  to  do  this,  and  he  must  em|doy 
thought  and  care  upon  his  work.  A  composition 
that  does  not  depend  upon  ornament  or  fanciful  ad- 
ditions of  a  perishable  material  for  its  effect,  must 
be  carefully  studied  as  to  its  proportions.  We  may 
imitate  the  finest  building  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  one  will  see  that  it  is  an  imitation,  and 
a  very  bad  one  Even  our  example  itself  must 
not  be  taken  altogether  on  trust,  but  criticized 
as  severely  as  if  it  were  a  new  design  of  our  own. 
A  difference  in  scale  may  involve  the  necessity 
of  difference  in  proportions.  The  difference,  also, 
of  material  must  be  considered.  If  we  build 
with  a  rough  stone,  irregular  in  its  colour  and  in- 
volving the  use  of  large  joints,  we  may  have  an 
unbroken  surface  of  any  extent.  But  if  our  surface 
is  smooth  in  texture  and  uniform  in  colour,  it  must 
be  limited  in  extent,  or  in  some  way  interrupted. 
To  do  this  without  destroying  breadth  and  siin])licity, 
requires  a  small  knovvledse  of  art.  And  even  style 
must  be  adapted  to  texture.  Such  a  style,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Northern  Romanesque,  does  not  bear 
very  smooth  stone  or  neat  and  elaborate  work. 
The  contrast  between  somewhat  barbarous  desig'i 
and  finished  execution  is  not  a  harmonious  one.  It 
ought  to  be  the  other  way,  between  refined  design 
and  careless  or  rough  execution.  We  don't  like  to 
feel  that  the  hand  is  better  than  the  mind.  We  look 
with  pleasure  at  a  statue  of  Michael  Angelo  roughly 
hammered  out  in  the  marble;  but  we  can  only  feel 
pity  and  disgust  when  we  see  the  labour  which,  if 
rightly  applied,  would  bring  a  work  of  the  highest 
art  to  perfection,  wasted  in  the  execution  of  ill-con- 
ceived details  or  figures  below  ridicule. 

The  wayside  chapels  we  meet  with  in  Italy  might, 
with  a  little  modification,  make  good  cemetery 
chapels — some  of  them  would  not  be  found  too  small 
in  their  dimensions — and  though  mostly  plastered 
and  often  painted  externally,  they  have  a  monu- 
mental appearance. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  one 
which  affords  considerable  scope  to  the  genius  of  the 
architect.  Great  picturesqueness  might  be  obtained 
in  these  buildings,  and  I  think  it  has  been  missed 
because  it  has  been  so  obviously  aimed  at.  Had  we 
thought  less  about  picturesqueness,  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  come  of  itself. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  deny  that  Gothic  is  a 
most  picturesque  style,  I  should  be  contradicted  by 
nearly  every  village  church  that  has  been  spared 
from  restoration.  But  I  am  very  certain  that  the 
selection  of  Gothic  is  not  enough  to  ensure  pic- 
turesqueness in  a  modern  building.  The  mere  use 
of  the  pointed  arch  with  certain  mouldings,  and  of 
tracery,  foliation,  deep  buttresses,  crocketted  pin- 
nicies,  and  other  features  of  the  style,  does  not 
necessarily  make  a  building  picturesque.  Many 
modern  Gothic  structures  have  these  in  profusion, 
and  well  executed  and  arranged,  and  yet  are  not  pic- 
turesque as  a  railway  shed.  Romanesque  buildings 
are  generally  without  any  of  these  features,  and  yet 
are  quite  as  picturesque,  many  will  think  more  so. 
The  truth  is  that  much  of  the  charm  which  we  at- 
tribute to  the  style  is  really  due  to  age  and 
association,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  style  is  tho- 
roughly expressive  of  tlie  period  to  which  it  belongs. 
Besides  this  it  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  irregularity, 
from  additions  and  insertions  of  different  dates,  from 
decay,  destruction,  or  an  incomplete  carrying  out 
of  design.  A  church  may  be  in  a  very  imperfect 
state,  and  yet  if  it  be  in  good  repair  it  conveys  no 
unpleasing  impression  of  neglect.  In  most  cases  a 
restoration  beyond  necessary  repair  would  spoil  it. 
And  nearly  all  our  picturesque  ruins  are  Gothic,  or 
Mediajval,  and  on  this  account  we  associate  pic- 
turesqueness with  the  style.  We  know  that  vast 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  whose  remains  we  are  contemplating,  and 


we  are  neither  shocked  nor  startled  by  their  partial 
destruction,  as  we  should  be  by  the  ruins  of  a  house 
which  we  know  from  its  style  to  be  no  more  than 
one  or  two  centuries  old  ;  and  yet  even  such  ruins 
are,  to  the  eye,  just  as  picturesque  as  those  of  a 
Gothic  abbey,  often  more  so.  The  Classical  style  Is 
in  reality  quite  as  picturesque  as  the  Gothic,  when 
it  has  the  same  adjuncts  of  age,  partial  ruin,  and 
association.  The  Parthenon,  in  its  present  state,  is 
as  picturesque  as  any  Mediaeval  remains;  and  who- 
ever has  seen  the  ruins  of  any  Roman  structures  of 
magnitude  and  importance,  will  not  allow  that  they 
yield  to  Medinjval  work  in  picturesqueness. 

But  we  will  speak  of  an  object  on  which  any  of 
us  may  form  a  judgment  in  the  course  of  a  morning's 
walk.  There  are  few  more  picturesque  buildings  in 
a  state  of  completeness  than  St.  Paul's.  Though  it 
has  quite  enough  regularity  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  among  perfect  and  symmetrical  com- 
positions, yet  it  ofi'ers  a  variety  of  outline  not 
exceeded  l)y  the  most  imaginative  Gothic.  ,\s  we 
walk  around  it,  we  are  struck  with  a  succession  of 
unrivalled  architectural  groups  and  combinations, 
evidently  not  brought  together  for  the  sake  of  a 
startling  effect,  but  restrained  by  some  law  of 
harmony  ;  and  a  single  glance  convinces  us  that  so 
far  from  attempting  to  break  up  his  surfaces  and 
outlines  for  the  sake  of  picturesqueness,  the  arcliitect 
has  forborne  to  avail  himself  even  of  those  varieties 
and  irregularities  of  wliich  he  misht  have  legiti- 
mately taken  advantage,  as  a  clerestory  rising  above 
the  aisles,  and  a  range  of  flying  buttresses,  which 
an  inferior  artist  might  have  lieeu  glad  of  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  employing,  and  whicli  he  himself  could 
probably  have  introduced  more  effectively  than  any 
one  else.  But  he  preferred  a  higher  style  of  pic- 
turesqueness, that,  namely,  whicli  resulted  from  the 
breadth,  simplicity,  and  harmony  of  his  masses. 
It  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  seems  to  come  without 
effort. 

If  we  go  upon  the  roofs  we  find  the  clerestory 
and  flying  buttresses,  and  we  obtain  a  thoroughly 
picturesque  subject.  Sir  Christopher  concealed  this, 
not  because  it  was  bad,  but  because  he  could  give 
something  better  ;  and  he  therefore  liuilt  tlie  screen 
which  some  have  condemned  as  a  mere  sham.  Now, 
though  it  is  not  the  actual  wall  of  the  nave  or  choir, 
but  one  in  front  of  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a 
more  useless  sham.  Constructively  it  is  of  the 
highest  value.  In  the  whole  range  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture there  is  no  system  of  flying  buttresses  so 
well  supported  as  tiiese.  In  a  great  many  instances 
they  appear  to  have  a  very  inadequate  sujiport, 
resting  against  a  tall  slender,  detached  mass  which 
rises  above  the  wall  of  the  aisle,  and  is  crowned 
with  a  pinnacle  apparently  insufficient  for  equili- 
brium. Now  these  of  St.  Paul's  are,  in  the  first 
place,  brought  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  horizontal  thrust  to  the  smallest  amount,  and  in' 
the  next  place  are  secured  Iff  a  weight  which  is 
real  and  decided ;  not  merely  a  detached  pinnacle, 
but  a  solid  connected  wall,  the  mor;  durable  inas- 
much as  the  resistance  of  any  part  to  its  corres- 
ponding buttress  is  vastly  increased  by  the  adjacent 
parts  on  each  side,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  it ; 
and  another  element  of  durability  is,  that  a  far  less 
surface  in  proportion  to  bulk  is  exposed  to  the 
weather  than  would  have  been  i)y  a  series  of  detached 
buttresses  and  pinnacles.  Moreover,  these  outer 
walls  from  their  position  afford  a  great  support  to 
the  substructure  of  the  dome,  towards  which  the 
actual  clerestory  walls  by  tuemselves,  which  form 
no  direct  abutment  to  any  arch,  might  have  proved 
inadequate.  On  these  grounds  I  cannot  think  the 
architect  is  chartjeable  with  having  built  these  walls 
orscreens  merely  for  the  sake  of  external  appearance. 
That  they  do  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  structure, 
and  give  it  both  a  higlier  degree  and  a  higher  de- 
scription of  picturesqueness  than  would  have  re- 
sulted from  their  omission,  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  colonnade  below  the  dome  combines  an 
extraordinary  play  of  light  and  shade  with  great 
simplicity  of  composition.  Its  magnificence,  and 
that  of  the  dome  itself,  can  be  best  appreciated  if 
we  look  at  it  from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  aisles,  thus 
throwing  tlie  lines  inio  rather  sharp  perspective. 
The  plainess  of  the  accessories,  which  are  simply 
designed  for  constructive  purposes,  and  are  wholly 
without  ornament,  gives  value  to  the  arcliitectural 
grace  and  richness  of  the  principal  object. 

I  fear  I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
your  time,  and  hhjs  said  little  that  has  not  been 
already  said  much  better  by  others.  What  I  have 
wished  to  impress  is  this — that  picturesqueness  im- 
plies order  and  arrangement  no  less  than  irregularity  ; 
that  irregularity  should  not  be,  or  at  least  appear  to 
be,  the  aim  of  the  architect,  but  seem  to  be  forced 
upon  him  by  circumstances  ;  that  he  should  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  has  studied  to  make  his  com- 
position picturesque.  In  no  branch  of  art  is  the 
saying  more  true,  "  Ars  est,  celare  artem."  The 
principal  art  is  to  conceal  that  any  art  at  all  has 
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been  exercised.  That  the  mere  adoption  of  what  is 
justly  considered  a  picturesque  style  will  not  of 
necessity  ensure  picturesqueness ;  and  that  we  are 
far  more  likely  to  attain  it  by  working  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  than  by  at- 
tempting to  transfer  ourselves  to  an  age  whose 
liahits,  customs,  views,  ideas  of  taste,  and  general 
tone  of  thought  have  virtually  become  extinct. 


RATHMINES  WATERWORKS— CEREMONY 
OF  TURNING  THE  WATER  INTO  THE 
RESERVOIR. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutennant  on  Thursday 
the  23rd  inst.  inaugurated  the  new  waterworks  at 
Clondalkin,  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  by 
u  liich  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Rathinines 
are  to  have  an  improved  supply  of  water.  The 
works  are  situate  a  little  above  the  eiglith  lock  of 
the  canal.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  canal  above 
the  eighth  lock  at  Gullanstown  ;  its  level  is  178  feet 
over  the  ordnance  low  water  mark,  and  is  sufficiently 
elevated  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  high 
pressure.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  olitainins  a 
suitable  site  for  the  works  on  the  south  or  township 
sidi!  of  the  canal,  the  Commissioners  were  compelled 
to  eoiistruct  the  wcrks  on  the  opposite  side  on  a 
piece  of  land  advantageously  situated  for  the  purpose. 
The  wafer  is  drawn  from  tlie  canal  by  a  conduit 
under  the  towing-path,  which  leads  into  a  large 
overflow  iron  tank,  and  from  which  it  passes  through 
H  large  iron  pipe  info  each  of  the  three  filter  beds 
l>y  means  of  powerful  sluices,  so  arranged  that  one 
or  more  can  be  shut  off  for  cleaning,  repairs,  &c. , 
wiiile  the  remaining  ones  are  working.  Tlie  water 
is  first  admitted  into  a  brickwork  well  at  the  bottom 
level  of  the  filter  beds,  over  the  sides  of  which  it 
p.scends  into  the  bed  and  spreads  itself  over  its  entire 
surface,  and  percolatins;  downwards  through  several 
strata  of  fine  sand,  fine  gravel,  and  broken  stones, 
in  all  four  feet  deep.  It  then  finds  its  way  to  open- 
work brick  drains  which  run  longitudinally  and 
transversely  on  the  brickwork  bed  of  the  filters, 
from  which  it  flows  in  a  perfect  filtered  condition 
into  the  reservoir  for  distribution  through  the  main 
pipe  which  leads  from  it,  a  distance  of  about  four 
and  a-half  miles,  along  the  canal  bank  to  Rathmines. 
The  reservoir  is  constructed  on  the  covered  principle 
by  means  of  a  series  of  semicircular  arches,  built  in 
the  most  permanent  manner,  and  is  capable  of 
holding  nearly  half  a  million  gallons.  It  is  tho- 
roughly ventilated  above  high  water  mark,  and  the 
top  is  covered  with  c  ay  and  soil,  which  gives  it  the 
apperance  of  a  neatly  kept  grass  garden  plot.  This 
covering  is  intended  to  keep  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voir during  the  summer  months  ata  low  temperature, 
while  in  the  winter  it  will  preserve  it  from  the  action 
of  frost.  TM  supply  pipe  is  taken  across  the  canal, 
and  in  ord^r  to  do  so  the  contractor  for  the  works, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wardrojl^who  constructed  the  quay 
walls  between  King's-bridge  and  Victoria-bridge, 
was  obliged  to  construct  an  extensive  cofferdam. 
Tlie  water  is  then  conducted  by  a  fifteen-inch  main, 
relieved  at  certain  points  by  pent-pipes  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  canal. 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock  a  barge  with  the  invited 
party  on  hoard  reached  the  site  of  the  works. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  his  Excellency,  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foster,  A.  b.C,  and 
Captain  Walling  Everard,  arrived,  and  was  received 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Stokes  and  the  Commissioners, 
and  conducted  to  a  tent,  where  plans  of  the  works 
were  shown  him  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Frederick  Stokes,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners, then  read  the  following  address  : — 

"  In  requesting  your  Excellency  to  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  work  of  providing  for  a  populous 
district  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water,  we  tender 
your  Excellency  our  most  cordial  thanks  for  your 
kindness  in  complying  with  our  wish  in  attending, 
at  some  inconvenience,  the  inauguration  of  an  under- 
taking of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
great  works  you  have  so  recently  visited.  The 
commissioners  had,  however,,the  less  hesitation  in 
preferring  their  request  for  your  Excellency's 
presence,  from  the  knowledge  that  since  your  earliest 
connexion  with  this  country  you  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  which  a  water  supply  is  an 
important  branch.  The  district  which  we  represent 
was  incorporated  into  a  township  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1847,  and  complete  powers  of  self- 
government  were  conferred  upon  it.  It  was  the 
first  township  in  Ireland  independent  of  grand  jury 
control,  and  still  enjoys  more  extensive  powers  than 
any  other  similarly  circumstanced.  Amongst  these 
were  very  complete  water  powers.  And  two  plans 
for  supply  were  then  laid  before  and  approved  of  by 
I'arliaiuent — one  from  the  Grand  Canal,  very  nearly 
resembling  lliat  now  carried  out ;  the  other  from  the 
city  watercourse,  the  jn-operty  of  the  Corporation  of 
IJublin.  A  desire  to  keep  down  the  taxation  to  the 
limit  of  2s.  in  the  pound,  together  with  the  fact  tliat 
the  district  was  well  furnished  with  spring  water, 


and  a  belief  tliat  the  supply  could  best  be  obtained 
in  conjunction  with  the  city,  caused  a  postponement 
of  any  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  township. 
When  the  measure  for  an  improved  supply  for  the 
city  was  brought  forward  the  Commissioners  made 
an  endeavour  to  negotiate  with  the  Corporation  for 
water.  At  that  time,  however,  that  body  declined 
to  recognize  the  principle  they  have  since  adopted, 
of  dealing  with  townships  in  bulk,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners having  been  unsuccessful  in  their  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  no  alternative  was  l-'ft  them 
but  to  undertake  independent  works.  And,  conse- 
quently, these  your  Excellency  is  now  about  to  open 
were  constructed  at  an  expense  of  £15,000,  from  a 
plan  of  the  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman, 
carried  out  by  the  engineer  to  tlie  township,  Mr. 
Johnston.  They  are  expected  to  supply  every  part 
of  the  township  at  high  pressure  ;  and  Mr.  Bateman 
is  confideiit  that  the  quality  of  the  water,  when 
delivered  to  the  inhabitants,  will  be  perfectly  pure. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  township,  which  has  largely 
increased  in  valuation,  coupled  with  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  funds,  will,  the  Commissioners  expect, 
enable  them  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  this 
great  necessary  of  life,  without  any  increase  on  the 
ordinary  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound.  The 
Commissioners  have  been  most  liberally  met  by  the 
Canal  Company,  and  hope  that,  in  return,  the 
water  of  the  Grand  Canal  will  be  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  condition  of  purity  which  will  tend  to 
remove  some  of  the  prejudice  which  has  attached 
to  it.  Having  thus  briefly  presented  to  your  Ex- 
cellency the  circumstances  under  which  the  water- 
works now  before  you  have  been  designed  and 
completed,  we  liave  again  to  return  our  thanks  for 
your  Excellency's  kindness  and  condescension  in 
opening  them  ;  and  to  express  a  hope  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  the  supply  may  add  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  district  in  which  we  are 
interested." 

His  Excellency  replied  briefly. 

His  Excellency  then  proceeded  with  the  ceremo- 
nial of  turjiing  the  water  into  the  reservoir,  which 
simply  consisted  in  drawing  up  sluices  at  each  of 
the  filtering  beds,  and  the  process  of  filtration  was 
then  witnessed,  the  flow  of  water  spreading  over, 
and  percolating  throut;h  the  beds. 

A  splendid  dejeuner  was  prepared  in  a  large  mar- 
quee for  his  Excellency  and  the  principal  visitors. 
It  was  supplied  by  Murray  and  Walsh,  of  Ba^got- 
street,  and  served  in  a  style  of  great  elegance,  the 
wines  being  in  abundance  and  of  superior  quality. 
Upwards  of  500  persons  sat  down,  including  a 
number  of  ladies.  Mr.  Frederick  Stokes,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commissioners,  presided,  occupying  a 
seat  to  the  right  of  his  Excellency.  The  dejeuner 
having  been  partaken  of,  several  toasts  were  proposed 
and  duly  responded  to. 


THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND 
WINTER  GARDEN  COMPANY. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this 
company  was  held  at  tvvo  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the 
21st  ult,  at  tlie  boardroom,  112,  Grafton-street. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  vice-chairman,  B.  L. 
Guinness,  Esq.,  D.L. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  the  secretary,  read  the 

RErOKT, 

as  follows  : — 

In  submitting  the  following  report  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter 
Garden  Company,  the  directors  desire  to  offer  a  brief 
record  of  their  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking  from  the  date  of  incor- 
poration till  the  present  time.  Shortly  after  the 
issuing  of  the  prospectus,  in  the  month  of  May,  1862, 
it  was  found  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  capital 
was  subscribed  that  the  directors  felt  themselves 
authorised  to  take  immediate  steps  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  company,  and  secure,  in  the 
first  place,  an  eligible  site  in  a  central  position  for 
the  proposed  buildings.  With  this  object  the  direc- 
tors at  once  entered  into  negociations  for  the  lands 
known  as  the  Coburg  Gardens,  which  were  obtained 
on  reasonable  terms  at  the  end  of  last  summer. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  to  have  the  com- 
pany's property  fenced  in.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  substantial  and  permanent  manner.  The 
directors  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  a  suitable  design  for  the  proposed 
buildings,  and  it  having  been  determined  to  submit 
the  matter  to  competition,  an  advertisement  was 
published  inviting  architects  and  engineers  to  submit 
designs  and  drawings  for  the  Exhibition  Palace  and 
Winter  Garden  buildings,  in  accordance  with  the 
board's  printed  instructions,  showing  the  require- 
ments of  the  company  as  to  accomnmdation,  and  the 
sum  of  money  to  which  the  expenditure  should  be 
limited.  A  number  of  very  beautiful  designs  were 
sent  in  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  many  of  them 
reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  their  authors  for 


originality  of  design,  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  care 
with  which  the  various  details  had  evidently  been 
attended  to,  the  whole  forming,  as  may  he  recol- 
lected ,  a  very  interesting  exhibition  in  College-street. 
It  now  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  mode  by 
which  the  most  suitable  design  could  be  selected  for 
the  purposes  of  the  company.  To  obtain  this  result 
a  special  committee  was  appointed,  who  devoted  a 
consi  lerable  period  of  time  to  a  strict  examination 
in  detail  of  all  the  plans  and  drawings  submitted. 
This  committee  at  length  sent  in  their  report,  by 
which  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  the  desisins  that 
afforded  the  required  accommodation,  when  the  test 
of  measurement  was  applied,  could  be  carried  into 
execution,  with  proper  materials,  for  anything  like 
the  sum  named  in  the  printed  instructions  Under 
these  circumstances  there  remained  only  one  of  two 
modes  of  proceeding  to  take,  viz. — either  to  invite 
a  fresh  competition  or  to  select  the  design  that  ap- 
proached the  nearest  to  the  requirements  of  the 
company  for  further  consideration,  with  a  view  of 
reducing  the  expenditure.  To  save  time  the  latter 
course  was  adopted,  and  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Jones  were  selected.  This  gentleman  received 
instructions  to  re-consider  his  design  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  F.  Darley,  advising  architect  to  the  com- 
pany, and  make  such  alterations  as  were  calculated 
to  reduce  all  necessary  expense.  This  caused  an 
unavoidable  delay,  yet  the  directors  confidently 
expect  that  it  will  be  amply  compensated  for,  when 
it  is  considered  that  a  well  matured  plan  is  now 
being  carried  into  execution,  and  that  before  long 
the  company  will  be  in  possession  of  a  building 
second  to  few  of  a  similar  character,  in  beauty  and 
finish  of  design  considering  the  ample  and  varied 
accommodation  it  will  afford,  and  the  permanent  sta- 
bility of  its  construction,  and,  what  is  most  impor- 
tant, that  it  will  be  completed  at  an  expenditure 
within  the  means  of  the  company.  To  get  a  respect- 
able contractor  to  carry  out  the  adopted  plans  expe- 
ditiously, and  on  resonable  terms,  next  engaged  the 
anxious  attention  of  the  directors;  to  obtain  this 
desirable  result  the  contract  was  offered  for  compe- 
tition, bills  of  quantities  prepared  by  eminent  sur- 
veyors were  supplied,  and  every  facility  was  afforded 
to  competitors  for  testing  their  accuracy.  A  number 
of  tenders  were  received,  at  the  appointed  time, 
from  eminent  firms,  and,  the  matter  having  received 
the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  directors,  it 
was  finally  decided  to  accept  the  tender  of  the 
Messrs.  Beardwood  and  Sons,  of  this  city,  for  all 
the  buildin<;s,  according  to  Mr.  Jones'  plans.  The 
directors  have  also  to  report  that  the  formation  of 
the  ornamental  pleasure  grouuds  has  been  rapidly 
proceeded  with,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Niven,  landscape  gardener.  A  large  number  of  trees 
were  planted  in  the  early  spring,  the  ground  tho- 
roughly drained,  and  the  principal  walks  formed. 
An  archery  ground  of  large  dimensions,  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  iias  been  loner  since 
completed,  and  promises  to  form,  not  only  a  very 
attractive  feature  in  the  cardens,  but  also  prove  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  company.  The 
applications  from  intending  exhibitors  to  rent  space 
are,  even  now,  so  numerous,  that  the  directors  feel 
satisfied  that  the  profits  derived  under  this  head,  as 
expected,  will  prove  very  considerable.  Your  di- 
rectors, in  closing  this  report,  feel  that  they  have 
every  reason  to  con^'ratulate  the  shareholders,  both 
on  the  present  position  and  the  future  prospects  of 
the  company.  It  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  two 
auditors,  to  whom  will  be  submitted  the  statement 
of  accounts  now  before  you.  The  board  recommend 
that,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  number  of  directors 
be  limited  to  eighteen,  and,  for  future  years  to  be 
not  more  than  eiahteeu,  nor  less  than  nine.  All  the 
directors  now  retire;  but  the  following,  being  duly 
qualified,  offer  themselves  for  re-election  : — His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  RIglit  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor  ;  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  Esq.,  D.L.  ; 
William  Dargan,  Esq.,  D.L.  ;  Francis  William 
Brady  Esq. ,  Q.C. ;  Maurice  Brooks,  Esq. ;  Alderman 
Campbell,  J  P.;  David  Druinmond,  Esq.;  Edward 
Fottrell,  Esq.,  J.  P.  ;  William  Foot,  Esq.,  J.  P.; 
Alexander  James  Ferrier,  Esq.  ;  William  Fry,  Esq. ; 
Thomas  .M.Greshain,  Esq.;  Alderman  Moylan,J.P.; 
Gilbert  Sanders,  Esq.  ;  William  R.  Stephens,  Esq. ; 
John  W.  Switzer,  Esq.  ;  Thomas  V^aiice,  Esq.,  J. P. 

Leinsthu,  Chairman. 

Henky  Parkinson,  Secretary. 

7th  July,  1863. 

ADVISING  architect's  IlEI'OKT. 

Mr  LonDS  AND  Gentlhme«j.  —  I  have  the 
honour  to  report,  for  the  iul'ormatiou  of  the  directors 
of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  mid  Winter  Oanlen 
Company  (Limited),  that  tlie  plans  and  specilica- 
tions  of  your  proposed  buil.lin'.js,  to  be  erected  on 
the  company's  ground  at  liurlsfort-terrace,  have 
been  all  completed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by 
Mr.  Jones,  your  architect.  From  tlie  rapid  progress 
already  made  by  your  contractors,  Messrs.  Beard- 
wood  and  Sons,  in  carrying  up  the  walls  of  the 
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basement  story  and  the  general  foundations  of  the 
building:,  I  have  every  reason  to  think  they  will  lose 
no  time  in  the  completion  of  their  contract.  Accor- 
ding to  your  instructions  I  have  had  tlie  ground 
(comprising;  an  area  of  nearly  15  statute  acres)  en- 
closed with  substantial  walls,  averaging  12  feet  in 
height,  with  the  exception  of  those  portions  fronting 
Earlsfort-terrace  and  Wellington-square,  and  which 
are  (when  the  proper  time  arrives)  to  be  enclosed 
with  a  stone  base  and  iron  railing.  It  has,  however, 
in  the  mean  time  been  temporarily  fenced  in  by 
Messrs.  Beard  wood.  I  have  the  plans  for  th-^  lodge 
and  gates  at  the  Harcourt-street  entrance  in  hands, 
which  I  hope  to  submit  shortly  for  the  approval  of 
the  directors.  Frederick  D.ikley. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
and  after  some  preliminary  observations  said  that  in 
rendering  an  account  of  vvliat  had  been  done  by  the 
provisional  committee,  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
it  was  now  fourteen  months  since  the  undertaking 
was  originated.  C'onsi  lerable  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced, in  tlie  first  instance,  for  providing  for  all 
the  requirements  of  such  an  edifice  as  it  was  proposed 
to  erect.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  largely  for  the  musical  world.  Dublin 
was  an  extremely  musical  city,  and  it  was  tlierefore 
a  primary  oliject  to  provide  proper  accommodation 
with  reference  to  that  particular  matter.  Accommo- 
ilation  had  been  provided  in  the  great  concert  hall 
for  no  less  tliaii  3,000  individuals,  and  a  smaller 
coticert  hall,  capable  of  adequately  accommodating 
tully  1  ,.500  people,  would  also  be  found  amongst 
tlie  advantaaes  of  the  new  building.  There  would 
also  he  an  exhibition  room  in  which  persons  desirous 
of  displaying  tlie  products  of  their  mnnufacturing 
skill  could  do  so  in  a  proper  way.  The  apartment 
provided  for  this  purpose  would  be  found  a  most 
noble  one.  The  building  in  other  respects  would  be 
found  to  comprise  all  the  accommoilaiion  requisite 
in  a  structure  of  that  nature.  Perhaps  the  main 
object  of  interest  would  be  the  winter  garden,  for 
wiiich  adequate  space  had  been  provided.  Th  s 
SHCtion  of  the  building,  when  completed,  would  be 
found  completely  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  desiined.  Special  attention  had  also  been 
liiven  to  the  matter  of  easy  ingress  to  and  egress 
from  the  building.  A  great  corridor,  running  the 
whole  leniith  of  the  building,  would  be  erected,  ca- 
llable of  affording  proper  accommodation  to,  at  least, 
twenty  carriages  in  a  line,  and  to  complete  the  advan- 
tages of  this  arrangement  there  would  be  no  less  than 
ten  doors  leading  from  this  corridor.  In  conclusion 
the  chairman  stated  that  the  members  of  tlie  pro- 
visional board  would  be  happy  to  answerany  question 
which  might  be  proposed  by  any  member  of  the 
company. 

After  the  passing  of  various  resolutions,  the 
appointments  of  directors  and  auditors  for  the  en- 
suing year,  the  meeting  separate  1. 


A  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

The  following  is  a  report  submitted  (by  desire) 
from  the  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  to 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Museum  of  Architecture: — 

The  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  begs, 
in  compliance  with  the  intimation  conveyed  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  of  the  date  of 
December  11,  1862,  to  submit  the  following  consi- 
derations on  the  formation  of  a  National  Museum 
of  Architecture  in  London.  In  doing  so  the  Coun- 
cil feels  itself  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  prov- 
ing the  desirability  of  such  a  museum.  The  only 
question  about  which  there  can  be  any  difference 
are  those  which  concer  i  the  details  of  a  measure 
which  in  itself  meets  with  universali,approbation. 

I.  The  first  point  which  must  be  settled  is  the 
nature  of  the  museum.  All  museums  may  be  divi- 
ded into  two  classes,  which  for  want  of  better 
terms  may  be  called  exhibitional  and  scholastic.  An 
exhibitional  museum  is  one  of  which  the  primary 
use  is  the  display  of  a  collection  or  collections  in 
given  branches  of  art  and  science,  brought  together 
with  a  view  to  the  completeness  of  the  collections 
in  themselves,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  direct  in- 
struction. Valuable,  or  rather  indispensable,  as 
such  museums  are  for  the  purpose  of  study,  yet 
their  scholastic  use  is  a  secondary  and  not  a  direct 
one.  They  exist  indeed  for  the  student  to  profit  by, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  but  they  were  brought  to- 
gether for  the  sake,  so  to  speak,  of  their  contents, 
rather  than  for  that  of  the  visitor.  The  British 
Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  are  instances  of 
exliibitional  museums. 

A  scholastic  museum,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  one 
which  has  been  constituted  for  the  scholar  ;  and  tue 
selection  of  specimens  is  made  with  a  view  to  his 
direct  instruction,  rather  than  to  the  completeness 
of  the  objective  display.  The  staple  of  an  exliibi- 
lioaal  museum  must  always  consist  of  original  ob- 


jects ;  a  scholastic  museum  admits  of,  or  rather 
invites,  models,  diagrams,  and  facsimiles. 

The  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  is  con- 
vinced that  the  National  Museum  of  Architecture 
must  be  mainly  scholastic.  Within  what  limits  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  it  also  exhibitional  will 
be  noticed  farther  on  in  the  report.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  noted,  tliat  while  the  museum  will 
profitably  stand  open  to  the  studies  of  the  architect 
who  is  eniiaged  in  the  elaboration  of  his  details,  it 
will  be  SI  ill  more  useful  to,  ami  morrt  frequently 
used  by  the  architectural  artist,  whether  he  is 
composing  for  himself,  or  merely  carrying  out  the 
working  drawings  which  have  been  placed  in  his 
hands.  It  will,  as  far  as  its  more  conspicuous  con- 
tents are  concerned,  rather  be  a  museum  of  archi- 
tectural art,  than  absolutely  one  of  architecture 

II.  The  next  consideration  is  that  of  the  limit  of 
the  collection,  both  as  regards  the  sweep  of  sub- 
jects to  he  included  under  the  definition  architec- 
ture, and  as  regards  the  various  styles  of  construc- 
tive art  which  it  is  desirable  to  illustrate. 

While  it  is  very  easy  to  define  what  is  painting, 
and  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  attain  a  proximate 
definition  of  sculpture,  the  limits  of  that  wide  field 
which  architecture  may  he  said  to  fill  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  cognate  arts,  are  almost  undecipherable. 
The  difficulty  of  attaining  a  right  understanding  on 
this  head  in  regard  to  a  National  Museum  of  Archi- 
tecture is  increased  by  the  consideration  which  the 
Council  ventures  to  assume  as  axiomatic,  that  the 
collection  must  rather  lie  one  of  the  details  than  of 
large  portions  of  buildings,  and  that  those  details 
must  be  selected  for  the  beauty  of  the  architectural 
art  which  they  display.  In  other  words,  a  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Architecture  must,  to  a  ureat 
extent,  be  a  sculpture  gallery.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  evade  this  truth.  If  it  is  admitted,  the 
question  passes  from  abstract  to  practical  considera- 
tions, and  it  becomes  one  of  expediency.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly submitted  that  the  Museum  of  Arcliitec- 
ture,  properly  speaking,  should,  on  ijrounds  of  ex- 
pediency, stop  short  of  objects  of  which,  from 
their  moderate  size  and  portability,  fine  original 
original  specimens  can  and  may  be  displayed  else- 
where in  London  in  exhibitional  museums,  or  which 
from  their  peculiar  contexture  ill  admit  of  being 
copied.  The  first  head  excludes  portable  furniture, 
tryptich  pictures,  small  articles  of  metal  work, 
ivories,  textile  falirics,  and  partially  ceramics. 

III.  It  follows  from  the  premises  already  recited 
that  the  contents  of  the  museum  should  rather  be 
whole-size  casts  of  peculiar  meritorious  specimens 
of  architectural  ornamentation,  than  reduced  models 
of  entire  buildings,  or  of  large  portions  of  huildinss. 
The  Council  does  not  of  course  mean  to  say  tliat 
models  should  be  excluded.  They  have  their  own 
great  and  distinctive  value  in  connection  with  the 
casts  as  keys  to  the  relevancy  and  position  of  the 
details  exliibited  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  amount 
of  direct  teaching  which  they  may  convey  as  to  the 
general  character  and  proportions  of  the  build incis 
which  they  pourtray.  Still  the  position  of  models 
(unless  they  are  made  on  a  large  scale  and  with  the 
most  extreme  accuracy)  in  the  cycle  of  systematic 
and  direct  architectural  teaching,  must  always  be 
soinewhat  subordinate  ;  their  distinctive  and  espe- 
cial value  is  as  guides  to  the  architect  and  employer 
during  the  actual  process  of  construction.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  such  models  as  the  one 
which  Wren  prepared  of  his  first  sketch  for  St. 
Paul's,  now  at  South  Kensington,  have  an  historical 
value  in  themselves  which  removes  them  from  the 
merely  practical  considerations  which  have  just  been 
urged. 

Happily,  modern  science  has  intervened  to  pro- 
vide completely  and  inexpensively  the  needful  com- 
plement to  the  coU-'Cted  whole-sized  casts,  by  the 
discovery  of  photography.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
architectural  museum  to  have  too  manv  photo- 
graphs. Cheap  and  compressible  as  they  are, 
they  are  always  worth  the  collectinur,  and  any 
fastidiousness  as  to  their  acquisition  would  be  mis- 
placed. Plans  and  measured  drawings  are  also  of 
great  value,  and  no  museum  of  architecture  would 
be  complete  witliout  its  ample  store  of  them. 

As  to  the  objects  which  may  appear  in  the  form 
of  plaster  casts,  all  ornamentation  in  stone,  whe- 
ther sculpturesque  or  not,  is  admissible,  including 
such  statues  as  are  introduced  as  parts  of  architec- 
tural composition.  So  are  the  casts  of  such  speci- 
men woodwork  as,  in  modern  parlance,  would  be 
termed  fixtures,  such  as  paneliiug,  church  stalls, 
&c.,  and  to  a  certain  extent  tliose  which  reproduce 
tlie  details  of  important  articles  of  portable  furni- 
ture. Similar  discriminative  principles  will  decide 
what  objects  of  metal -work  do,  and  what  do  not, 
admit  of  being  cast  for  the  purposes  of  the  museum. 

The  above  suggestions  lead  up  to  the  direct 
question  of  what  should  be  the  styles  of  architec- 
ture admissible  at  the  museu  n.  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  be  that  all  nations  and  ages  should  be  re- 
presented which  possessed  an  architecture  based  on 


scientific  or  artistic  principles,  but  that  the  largest 
portion  of  the  museum  should  consist  of  examples 
of  the  styles  which  have,  eenerally  speaking,  been 
reproduced  in  modern  architecture.  These  styles 
briefly  recapitulated  are  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the 
Romanesque,  the  Pointed,  and  the  various  forms  of 
Renaissance.  An  architectural  museum  confined  to 
any  one  of  these  styles  would  be,  as  far  as  it  went, 
valuable;  a  national  col'ection  must  represent  all  if 
it  is  intended  to  be  complete,  while  the  limitations 
which  have  been  offered  as  to  the  selection  of  ex- 
amples are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  styles, 
should  the  museum  or  should  it  not  comprise  speci- 
mens of  contemporaneous  architectural  ornamenta- 
tion. The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  speaking  ab- 
stractedly, contemporaneous  architecture  must  be 
admitted  if  the  collection  is  to  be  accepted  by 
future  generations  as  an  adequate  exponent  of  archi- 
tectural history.  But  the  difficulty  of  selection  is 
the  obstacle,  for  a  crowd  of  mediocrities  admitted 
through  favour  or  fashion  would  be  a  misfortune  to 
art.  On  the  whole,  ills  best  to  say  generally  that 
contemporaneous  architecture  is  admissible,  and  s-t 
the  same  time  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  selec- 
tion upon  the  managers  of  the  museum,  .•^s  to  tlie 
admission,  however,  of  photographs  of  contempo- 
raneous buildings,  there  need  be  no  limit,  for  it  will 
be  always  possible  to  store  them,  ami  the  larger  the 
collection  is,  the  more  valualile  will  it  be  for  pur- 
poses of  reference.  There  is  hardly  a  new  build in^.; 
now  undertaken,  which  is  not  photographed  at  tin; 
instance  of  the  architect  or  of  the  employer,  and  an 
understanding  might  easily  be  established  that  it 
was  expected  that  a  photograph  of  every  new  con- 
struction, possessed  of  any  architectural  character, 
should  he  <ieposifed  in  the  national  collection. 

The  National  Museum  of  Architecture  has 
hitherto  been  treated  exclusively  in  its  scholastic 
aspect,  but  it  will  possess  an  exhibitional  ch  iraeter 
as  the  central  place  of  denosit  for  the  many  valu- 
able fragments  which  are  let  loose  by  excavation,  de- 
molition, restoration,  sale,  or  u;ift.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  great  mistake  to  make  the  admission  of 
such  antiquities  too  easy,  as  such  a  course  mi;;lit 
lead  to  the  wholesale  mutilation  or  destruction  of 
monuments  which  would  otherwise  have  been  pre- 
served intact  or  placed  in  durable  repair.  Worst  of 
all,  the  opening  of  such  asylum  might  teml  to  the 
encouragement  of  that  destructive  system  of  resto- 
ration which  has  become  so  fashioiialile  in  France, 
and  which  consists  in  refabricating  every  iiortion  of 
every  ancient  building  which  has  been  in  the  lea>t 
degree  disintegrated  by  time  and  weather.  If  there 
were  a  national  museum  open  to  receive  the  ori;.'inal 
pieces  a  strong  temptation  would  he  thrown  into 
the  way  of  our  own  restorers  to  commit  similar 
enormities.  Still, atterall  these  abatements,  thereare 
many  things  which  would  be  either  lost  or  useless  un- 
less they  were  deposited  in  some  central  receptacle, 
and  for  them  a  sufficient  space  onglit  to  ho  provided 
in  the  national  collection.  As  instances  of  what  is 
meant,  may  be  quoted  the  Cliertsey  tiles  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  most  interesting  series  of  Hindoo 
sculptures,  both  at  present  in  the  Architectural 
Museum. 

The  management  of  the  future  museum  is  a  de- 
tail which  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 
report.  It  may,  hjwever,  lie  assumed  tliat  no 
Board  will  be  either  etficienl  in  itself  or  generally 
acceptable  which  does  not  include  a  large  proportion 
of  professional  and  amateur  capacity  named  on  some 
principle  which  shall  give  due  representation  to 
educated  public  opinion.  Any  importation  of  bureau- 
cracy would  be  fatal  to  the  popularity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  institution. 

As  to  the /ocfl/eof  the  National  iMuseum  of  Archi- 
tecture, it  cannot  be  too  strongly  iirtjed  that  its  po- 
sition in  London  ought  to  be  central,  rather  than 
suburban.  Utility  and  popularity  alike  combine  in 
favour  of  this  recomiuendation  ;  moreover,  it  is 
highly  to  be  desired  that  the  cliaracter  of  the  build- 
ing should  be  such  as  to  correspond  with  and  to  en- 
hance the  teachinirs  of  beauty,  which  the  collection 
is  intended  to  enforce..  The  consinnment  of  Eng- 
land's collected  master|)ieces  of  arcliitectiiral  art  to 
any  structure  which  ill  concealetl  poverty  of  design 
and  ignorance  of  proportion  by  a  superfluity  of  mis- 
applied ornament,  would  involve  a  practical  contra- 
diction, alike  discreditable  to  our  national  character 
and  detrimental  to  our  architectural  progress. 


Manchhstek  Masonic  H.vll. — The  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  hall  intended  to  be  "  a  fitting  tem- 
ple, protected  from  all  profane  intru-.ion,  tor  the 
rites,  and  consecrated  .solely  to  the  solemn  myste- 
ries" of  freemasonry,  was  laiil  in  Miiuchesler,  on 
Saturday,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Blair,  provincial  grand 
master,  in  the  presence  of  an  imposui;;  assemblage 
of  members  of  the  craft,  as  well  as  of  a  lame  num- 
ber of  general  public.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
stone  was  followed  by  a  banquet  at  the  Manchester 
Corn  Exchange. 
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TOWNS'  SURVEY. 

DUNDALK. 

For  its  magnitude,  ihisU  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
laid  out  towus  in  Ireland.  Spacious  main  thorough- 
fares, fairly  paved,  sewered,  and  lighted  ;  an  excel- 
lent central  market  square;  more  than  ordinarily 
architectural  public  buildings,  generally  neatly  de- 
signed, and  tidily  kept  commercial  fronts,  and  a 
notable  paucity  of  those  wretched  lanes  and  allep'S 
that  disgrace  other  really  good  towns,  are  amongst  its 
characteristics.  Arriving  at  the  station  (which,  by 
tbe  way,  for  an  important  junction  is  worthy  of  a 
more  capacious  building),  a  descending  road  conducts 
towards  the  town.  On  one  side  (the  right)  is  an  old 
established  alms-house,  of  pretentious  character  ex- 
ternally, and  (as  we  learn)  most  beneficent  in  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected  ;  on  the  other  is  that 
indispensable  stronghold  of  crime— "  that  admonisher 
of  evil  doers" — the  county  gaol,  which  for  its  extent 
is  one  of  the  most  skilfully  arranged  establishments 
of  its  class  iu  Ireland,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on 
its  designer,  the  county  surveyor,  Mr.  Neville,  who 
has  architecturized  not  only  this  capital  town,  but 
the  county  of  Louth  generally.  Close  by  this  latter 
building  is  a  new  Konian  Catliolic  friary  in  course  of 
completion,  the  design  being  in  the  Gothic  style — 
perpetuated  in  substantial  materials — by  Mr.  J. 
Slnrray,  who  for  many  years  pursued  the  occupation 
of  alocalcontractor,  but  who  has  lately  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  architecture ; 
and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  near  the 
bridge,  another  ecclesiastical  edifice  for  same  creed 
was  completed  some  time  since  under  that  gentleman's 
directions.  From  the  general  merits  of  this  latter,  how- 
ever, we  nmst  observe,  that  the  extremely  abrupt  con- 
nection of  tlie  tower  with  the  spire,  and  stunted  pro- 
portions thereof,  detract  materially — the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  the  position  is  most  commanding.  With 
the  features  of  the  late  Roman  Catholic  parish  church, 
a-i  one  of  the  principal  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Duff,  of 
Kewry,  architect,  we  lia  i  been  theoretically  familiar  ; 
but  as  some  buildings  look  better  on  paper  than  in 
e-MCutioii,  we  confess  as  to  this  to  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment in  beholding  the  reality.  It  is  composed  of 
non-orthodox  Gothic,  of  half  Tudor,  half  perpendicu- 
lar character,  with  simple  nave  and  aisles  arrange- 
ment, the  roofs  over  the  latter  being  of  greatly  de- 
pressed pitch,  a  mass  of  unrelieved  masonry  over  the 
windows,  and  parapet  tracery  in  some  respects  not 
harmonizing  with  otlier  portions  of  the  building.  The 
interior  is,  however,  well  proportioned,  and  each  of  its 
numerous  windows  are  filled  in  with  stained  glass 
subjects,  perhaps  the  best  executed  and  certainly  the 
most  abundant  of  any  building  in  this  country.  The 
most  tastefully  designed  and  most  admirably  executed 
entrance  front — indeed,  tlie  best  tiling  of  its  kind  that 
know  of  in  Ireland — which  does  all  honour  to  the 
nbility  of  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  (son  of  our  ohi  respec- 
ted fellow-citizen  of  Hammersmith  Works  fame), 
stands  out  in  full  relief,  leaving  a  spacious  area  bo- 
1  ween  itself  and  the  church.  In  same  street  is  the 
new  E.Nchange— a  light  and  aiiy  Italian  building, 
well  arranged  internally,  and  with  a  general  hall  of 
iioble  dimensions.  For  this  there  was  a  very  biisk 
competition,  Mr.  Neville  proving  successful  some 
couple  of  years  ago.  '!'he  court-house,  after  Pan he- 
iiun  model,  is  also  (we  bi-lieve)  by  Mr.  Nevi.le,  and  is 
found  suitable  to  its  purpose.  We  presume  that  the 
new  Exchange  has  so  superseded  the  old  market- 
housi',  as  to  render  the  latter  useless;  but  if  so  there 
woidd  seem  to  be  no  use  in  leaving  it  to  a  fate  of 
dilapidation  which  nuw  seems  to  threaten  it.  Of  the 
manv  impurtant  comuiercial  concerns  in  the  town, 
one,  whose  purpose  appertains  most  closely  to  our 
own,  stands  prominent  in  the  market-sriuare  — we 
allude  to  the  tine  establishment  of  Mr.  Shekletoii,  the 
eminent  machinist,  a  gentleman  as  much  respected 
for  his  private  worth,  as  he  is  admired  for  his  profes- 
sional capacity. 

The  all-important  feature  of  this  town  is,  however 
(or  we  should  more  properly  say  ouijht  to  he),  her 
river  and  quays,  touching  which  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  of  late  years,  and  fbe  fol- 
lowing able  report  olitained  Irom  Mr.  Neville  on 
the  plans  previously  submitted  for  their  iu'.provement 
by  Mr.  Telford  Macneill,  Sir  John  Rennie,  and  Cap- 
tain Iloskyn:  — 

I  find  that  the  plan  of  the  southern  embankment 
is  not  laid  down  accurately,  and  that  the  proposed 
new  embankment  on  the  northern  side  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  wall  on  that  aide  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
structed, neither  is  the  line  of  low  water  shown  with 
accuracy.  I  refer  to  those  points  because  an  accurate 
plan  or  chart  of  tbe  harbour,  as  it  now  stands,  show- 
ing the  works  constructed,  the  works  in  progress,  the 
low  water  lines  and  soundings,  is  a  desideratum,  and 
one  of  the  first  requisites  to  a  knowledge  of  the  regi- 
men and  alterations,  natural  and  artificial,  in  progress 
in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Ordnance  Map  of  183G 
delineates  with  accuracy  the  state  of  the  channel  at 
that  time  at  low  water  springs,  but  considerable  alte- 
r  ations  have  been  made  since  then  by  natural  as  well 


as  artificial  causes.  M'Kenzie's  Map  of  1776,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Ordnance,  shows  further  natu- 
ral alterations  between  177G  and  18.3G  ;  these  surveys, 
the  twelve-inch  survey,  and  the  Admiralty's  survey 
of  1858,  show  that  the  harbour  has  a  topographical 
history,  the  elements  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
present  slate  being,  however,  wanted.  A  twelve-inch 
survey,  showing  by  different  coloured  contour  lines 
the  state  of  the  harbour  from  1776  to  the  present 
time,  would  afford  much  valuable  information  on  the 
alterations  in  progress,  from  whatever  causes ;  and  it 
wouhl  afford  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  design- 
ing works  to  assist,  instead  of  obstructing  the  regi- 
men of  the  river. 

With  reference  to  the  levels  and  the  depths  of 
water,  there  are  very  great  discrepancies  between  those 
given  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  those  given  in  Sir  J.  Mac- 
neill's  section  of  1839,  and  those  found  by  admea- 
surement made  for  me  on  the  8th  instant,  with  calm 
water,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  which  latter  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Before,  however,  entering  into  the 
question  of  levels,  I  must  (as  formerly  to  the  Town 
Commissioners,  before  any  of  the  reports  to  which 
you  have  called  my  attention  were  written)  observe 
that  the  harbour,  with  reference  to  plan,  is  divisible 
into  two  portions,  one  from  the  bar  to  Siddiers'  Point, 
and  the  other  from  Soldiers'  Point  wi-stwards.  But 
with  reference  to  levels,  the  river  course  is  propei'ly 
divisible  into  three  portions.  First,  from  the  bar  to 
the  junction  and  inner  bar  or  delta  of  the  Ballyma- 
scanlon  river ;  second,  from  this  latter  point  as  far  as 
George's-quay  ;  and  thirdly,  from  about  this  point  to 
the  bridge,  or  further  westward.  Now,  in  treating  of 
the  present  depths  in  the  inner  and  outer  stretches 
here  named,  those  portions  navigable  should  only  bo 
compared,  and  the  actual  comparison  must  be  made 
between  the  depths  on  the  stretch  extending  from 
the  quay  to  Soldiers'  Point,  and  the  depths  in  the 
stretch  between  that  point  and  the  bar,  because  the 
proposed  northern  embankment  extends  only  to 
George's-quay,  and  the  eflFects  of  any  improvement  of 
the  stretch  above  this  point  suggested  by  Cafitain 
Iloskyn  or  others,  would  be  common  to  any  altera- 
tions eft'ected  lower  down.  The  depths  for  navigable 
purposes  and  indicating  the  direction  of  any  improve- 
ments now  required,  must  therefore  be  taken  between 
the  Steampacket-quay  and  the  Soldiers'  Point,  and 
between  this  point  and  the  outer  bar. 

Sir  John  Reniiie's  report  states — "  The  above  work, 
moreover,  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  channel 
between  the  town  quay  and  Soldiers'  Point,  which  at 
present  requires  the  greatest  improvement,  for  here 
the  greatest  impediment  to  tbe  navigation  up  to, the 
town  exists.  For  whilst  at  spring  tides  there  is  a 
rise  of  tide  of  17  feet  at  tbe  bar,  and  from  2  to  3  feet 
at  low  water — making  together  a  depth  of  19  to  20 
feet  over  the  biir  at  that  time — there  is  only  a  rise  of 
10  feet  at  the  town  quay,  which  together  with  the 
depth  at  low  water  of  2  feet  6  inches,  make  together 
(Uily  a  depth  of  12  feet  6  inches,  being  a  difference  of 
7  feet  6  inches  fall  between  these  places ;  and  while 
there  is  rise  of  tide  at  the  bar  during  neap  tides  of 

13  feet  6  inches,  which  add  to  the  depth  there  at  low 
water  of  about  4  feet  9  inches,  makes  a  total  depth  of 
18  feet  3  inches,  there  is  only  a  rise  of  5  feet  6  inches 
at  the  town  quay,  which  added  to  the  depth  of  about 
4  feet  to  4  feet  9  inches  at  low  water,  makes  a  total 
depth  of  10  feet  3  inches  at  high  water  at  the  town 
quay,  or  8  feet  less  than  upon  the  bar." 

These  statements,  and  consequently  the  inferences 
from  them,  are  wholly  inaccurate.  On  the  8th  of 
Jidy,  with  a  depth  of  from  12  feet  6  inches,  to  l.'l  feet 
at  high  water  at  the  Steampacket  (iuay,  and  above  it 
there  was  only  a  depth  of  11  feet  3  inches,  to  13  feet 
3  inches  outside  Tipping's  Quay,  and  from  14  feet  to 

14  feet  9  inches  on  the  bar,  makitig  the  difference  of 
level  from  the  quay  to  the  bar  only  about  from  1  foot 
6  inches  to  1  foot  9  inches,  instead  of  7  feet  6  inches, 
as  stated  liy  Sir  John  Rennie:  and  when  tbe  water 
rises  10  feet  3  inches  at  tbe  Steampacket  Quay,  the 
water  rites  at  the  level  only  tVoin  9  feet  to  11  feet 
immedia  ely  below  Tipping's  Quay,  and  from  11  feet 
9  Indies  to  12  feet  on  the  bar.  The  whole  ground  of 
Sir  John  Rennie's  inferences,  that  the  channel  between 
the  town  quay  and  the  Soldiers'  Point  reriuires 
greatest  improvement,  is  therefore  without  foundation, 
and  so  far  from  the  fall  being  7  feet  6  inches  to  the 
bar,  as  stated  by  him,  the  fall  in  tbe  bed  on  the  8th 
instant  was  only  from  18  inches  to  2  feet.  Again, 
Sir  John  Rennie  makes  the  rise  of  springs  at  the  bar 
17  feet,  and  of  neaps  13  feet  6  inches.  Sir  John 
Macneill  (section  in  harbour  plans  of  1839)  gives 
springs  14  feet,  and  neaps  only  6  feet  6  inches.  The 
Ordnance  gives  only  1.5  feet  for  the  rise  of  springs 
exposed  at  Clogher  Head,  and  7  feet  10  inches  for  the 
rise  of  neaps.  There  is  here,  therefore,  a  great  mis- 
take in  the  fact,  and  those  facts  are  the  foundation  of 
the  plans  suggested  in  the  report.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  deal  with  Sir  John  Rennie's  facts, 
inferences,  and  reports,  any  further. 

The  proposed  plan  of  Mr.  Telford  Macneill  is  very 
ingenious  in  its  first  aspect,  and  if  the  depths  in  the 
outer  channel  were  considerably  greater  than  those 


inside,  there  would  only  be  a  question  of  h(.w  much, 
and  of  the  constructive  detail  in  the  advisibility  of 
carrying  it  out.  The  effects,  however,  of  tlie  plan,  if 
carried  out,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would  be  the 
silting  up  of  the  Ballymascanlan  estuary  in  time,  an 
increase  of  deposit  on  the  bar  and  outer  harbour,  while 
the  improvements  in  the  navigable  channel  would  be 
confined  to  the  limits  between  the  present  quays  and 
the  Soldiers'  Point,  or  Tipping's  Quay.  On  this  point 
I  must  again  quote  Sir  John  Macneill's  section  of  the 
channel  in  18.'i9,  before  any  alterations  were  began. 
Tbe  fall  then  from  about  tiie  Steampacket  Quay  to 
the  bar  was  40  feet  10  inches,  less  33  feet  10  inches, 
or  about  7  feet,  while  the  depth  at  low  water  springs 
between  the  bar  perch,  was  7  feet  4  inches,  and  at 
low  water  neaps  it  was  10  feet  4  inches,  it  being  at 
present  only  about  2  feet  at  low  water  springs.  Tiiese 
figures  would  show  that  the  depth  of  the  bar  has  been 
reduced  sometime  since  1839,  by  about  4  feet  6  inches 
at  low  water  springs.  This  important  fact  appears  to 
have  been  unobserved  by  the  gentlemen  who  lately 
reported  on  tbe  baibour,  but  its  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  alterations  m  the  inner  harbour  is  important, 
as  showing  how  they  have  affected,  and  would  affect 
hereafter,  the  outer  channeL  The  alterations  in  the 
inner  harbour  appear  also  to  have  hud  heretofore  but 
little  effect,  however  valuable  otherwise,  in  keeping  the 
channel  clear  ;  fur,  taking  the  section  of  1839,  there 
was  then  14  leet  4  inches  of  water,  at  spring  tides  of 
14  feet,  near  the  quays— the  principal  obstruction 
lying  inside  at  the  delta  of  the  Ballymascanlon  river, 
as  it  is  evident  must  have  been  the  case.  Indeed,  it 
is  to  tbe  dredging  alone  we  must  look  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  increased  depths  in  the  inner  channel  ; 
and  I  agree  with  Captain  Hoskyn  in  tracing  tbe  in- 
creased depths  i,f  Avater  to  this  cause,  although  the 
effects  of  Mr.  Needham's  walls  must  have  been  so  far 
beneficial  to  the  navigable  channel.  Generally  I 
consider  Captain  Hoskyn's  views  as  sound  and  valu- 
able ;  they  not  only  contemplate  the  immediate  ettects 
of  any  alterations  on  the  harbour,  but  also  how  it  will 
be  effected  in  time  to  come. 

Tbe  points  now  most  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  harbour 
are  : — 

1  To  maintain  the  dredge  in  sufficient  working 

order,  to  cut  olf  the  slit  between  low  water  and  the 
walls  lately  constructed  at  the  bends;  also,  to  put 
back  the  walls  at  those  bends,  so  as  to  further 
straighten  the  clianneU  It  would  also  be  of  advantage 
to  the  regimen,  if  the  present  quays  were  carried  out  to 
correspond  more  nearly  with  the  river  channel  in  front. 

2.  — To  remove  immediately  the  ridge  crossing  the 
channel  below  the  Soldiers'  Point,  where  the  steamers 
so  frequently  get  on  bottom.  This  should  have  been 
long  since  done. 

3.  — To  make  straight  and  sink  a  new  channel 
above  George's-quay,  as  far  as  the  bridge  parallel  to 
the  new  line  of  road,  nearly  on  the  site  originally 
laid  out  by  Sir  John  Macneill  in  1839.  This  chan- 
nel will  give  not  only  increased  scouiiiig  powers,  but; 
it  will  assist  to  extend  the  quayage  westwards 
towards  tbe  biidge.  The  waterway  of  the  bridge  is 
abundantly  wide,  but  it  should  be  sunk,  however, 
between  the  piers  to  correspond  with  the  depth  of  the 
new  channel.  Continue  the  sinking  to  the  deep 
water  at  the  west. 

4.  — To  construct  a  new  jetty  wall  from  near  tbe 
county  road  at  the  North  Strand  to  a  point  westward 
of  the  junction  of  the  IJallymascaulon  river  and  the 
main  in'uer  cbaniu-l.  T»  remove  and  open  out  a  space 
of  about  300  feet  of  the  wall  lately  constructed  to 
the  east  of  and  ailjoiuing  the  spur  wall  constructed  by 
Jlr.  Needh.ini.  These  will  direci  tbe  scour  of  the  upper 
space,  through  the  main  channel  and  assist,  the  di  edgii 
in  keeping  ''down  the  delta  of  the  Ballymascanlon 
river.  The  height  of  the  jetty  wall  at  present  need 
not  exceed  a  few  feet  over  the  strand,  and  may  be  of 
very  inexpensive  construction. 

5.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  alteration  of 

the  Ballymascanlon  river  and  a  new  cut  for  it  west- 
wards up  to  George's  Quay  is  not  advisable. 

6.  The  works  proposed  Liy  Captain  Iloskyn  below 

Soldiers'  Point  and  Ti|ipings  (Jiiay,  as  far  as  I  oik 
judge  from  the  description,  not  having  .seen  the  plans, 
are  well  conceived  and  would  be  of  advantage. 

7.  The  suggestiims  of  Captain  Iloskyn  with  re- 
ference to  the  outer  channel  and  bar  are  also  of  value. 
There  is  no  avoiding  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
bar  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  as  it  exists^ 
in  virtue  of  causes  in  opxiration  and  which  may  be 
modified  but  cannot  be  removed  within  the  limits  of 
any  prudent  outlay  available  from  the  harbour  dues. 
Upon  the  best  means  of  obtaining  five  or  six  feet  at 
low  water  springs  on  the  bar,  and  other  important 
works  necessary  for  vessels  frequenting  our  port,  I  for 
the  present  withhold  my  opinion,  hut  I  cannot  see  any 
advantage  in  obtaining  increased  depths  of  water  in 
the  inner  channel  at  a  heavy  outlay  until  the  outer 
channel  is  improved — Yours,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully, 

JOHI^  NlCVll.LK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  on 
the  2Uth  ult.,  we  find  "that  the  question  of  the  it-. 
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port  on  the  state  of  the  harbour  as  obtained  by  Mr. 
]?rown,  at  his  own  expense,  was  brought  forward  by 
IMr.  M'Ardle,  who  stated  that  lie  would  give  notice  at 
next  meeting  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  was  decided  that  as  the  re- 
port of  the  consulting  engineer,  Telford  Macneill, 
Ksq.,  had  not  yet  been  received,  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  the  matter  at  that  meeting.  Mr.  Macneill 
is  professionally  engaged  in  London  for  the  next 
fortnight.  An  addition  to  the  harbour  olKce  was 
ordered,  as  well  as  a  new  party  wall  to  be  rebuilt." 


PROFESSIONAL  PRVCTICE  AND  CHARGES 
OF  ARCHITliCTS.' 

y^eir  hitildbigs,  §-c. — The  usual  remuneration  for 
an  architect's  services,  except  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, is,  a  commission  of  £>  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost 
of  the  workse.xecnted  from  his  designsi  hesides  which, 
all  travelling  and  other  incidental  expenses  incurred 
by  the  architect  are  paid  l)y  the  employer,  who  is 
also  chargeable,  under  certain  conditions,  as  hereafter 
mentioned,  for  time  occupied  in  travelling. 

Kilt  for  all  works  in  which  the  art  required  is  of 
a  hiuli  kind,  and  the  expenditure  mainly  for  skilled 
labour  and  not  for  materials,  e.  </.,  in  designs  for  the 
fiiriiilure  and  fittings  of  buildings,  for  their  decoration 
with  painting  or  mosaic,  for  their  sculpture,  for 
stained  glass,  and  other  like  works,  the  architect's 
charge  is  not  made  by  way  of  commission  on  the 
cost,  nor  does  it  depend  upon  the  time  employed  in 
making  the  design,  but  is  regulated  by  special  cir- 
cunistances,  and  varies  according  to  the  skill  and 
artistic  power  of  the  architect. 

A  commission  of  2^  per  ct.  is  to  he  cliarged  upon 
such  works  as  sculpture,  stained  glass,  and  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  for  which  the  arcliitect  does  not 
give  the  design,  but  arranges  with  tlie  artists  or  with 
the  tradesmen,  and  directs  the  work  generally. 

In  works  under  £500  in  amount,  5  per  cent,  is  not 
fairly  to  be  considered  remunerative,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  just  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to  the 
architect,  to  charge  by  time  or  by  scale,  varying  from 
10  per  cent,  for  works  under  £100,  to  5  per  cent,  on 
amounts  above  £500. 

Tiie  commission  is  reckoned  upon  the  total  cost  of 
the  works,  valued  as  if  executed  entirehj  by  labour 
and  of  new  ?7iaterials  provided  by  the  builder. 

The  commission  is  to  he  charged  upon  the  whole 
value  of  the  work  executed,  with  the  addition  of  2^ 
per  cent,  upon  any  omissions. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  charges  for  measuring 
extras  and  omissions. 

The  architect  is  entitled,  during  the  progress  of 
the  building,  to  payment  on  account,  at  the  rate  of 
b  per  cent,  on  the  instalments  paid  to  the  builder,  or 
otherwise  to  half  the  commission,  on  tlie  signing  of 
the  contract,  and  tlie  remainder  by  instalments  as 
above.t 

Travelling. — All  traveling  expenses  are  to  be 
charged  extra. 

These  rules  suppose  the  work  to  be  executed 
within  an  easy  distance  of  the  architect's  office,  but 
if  the  work  be  executed  at  a  considerable  or  incon- 
venient distance  from  it,  an  allowance  beyond  the  5 
per  cent,  ought  to  be  made  for  the  time  occupied  in 
travelling,  in  addition  to  the  actual  expenses. 

Extra  services. — The  per  ceutage  does  not  cover 
professional  services  in  connection  with  the  first  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  on  site  negotiations 
for  same  arrangements  respecting  party  walls,  or 
right  of  lights,  nor  services  incidei  tal  to  arrange- 
ments consequent  upon  the  failure  of  Builders,whilst 
carrying  outwork  ;  but  all  such  services  are  charged 
for  in  addition,  the  basis  for  charge  being  the  time 
employed. 

Alterations  in  design. — Supposing  that  the  em- 
ployer, after  having  agreed  to  a  design,  and  had  tlie 
drawings  prepared,  should  have  material  alterations 
made,  an  extra  charge  may  be  made,  according  to 
the  time  occupied. 

If  the  architect  should  have  drawn  out  the  design 
complete,  with  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and 
specification,  ready  for  estimate,  the  charge  is  half 
the  usual  commission  above  named. 

If  the  architect  should  have,  in  addition,  procured 
tenders,  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  his 
employer,  the  charge  is  one-half  per  cent,  extra  to 
the  above. 

Alteration  of  buildings. — For  works  in  the 
alteration  of  premises,  the  remuneration  may  be 
increased  accordmg  to  the  time,  skill  and  trouble 
involved. 

Duties  of  the  architect. — All  of  the  following  re- 
quirements for  buildings  are  included  in  the  ordinary 
cliarge  of  o  per  cent. 

Preliminary  sketches. 

Working  drawings  and  specifications  sufficient 
for  an  estimate  and  contract. 


Detailed  drawings  and  instructions  for  execution. 

General  superintendence  of  works  (exclusive  of 
the  clerk  of  works). 

Kxamiuiiig  and  passing  the  accounts  (exclusive  of 
measuring  and  making  out  extras  and  ommissions). 

No  additional  remuneration  is  due  for  making 
such  a  rough  estimate  as  may  be  obtained,  for  in- 
stance, by  culling  out  the  contents.  If  a  detailed 
estimate  be  framed,  additional  remuneration  is  due 
from  the  employer. 

An  architect  is  hound,  under  the  5  per  cent, 
charge,  to  provide  one  set  of  drawings  and  one  set 
of  tracings,  with  duplicate  specifications  ;  it  being 
understood  that  tlie  architect  is  yaXdfor  the  use  only 
of  the  drawings  and  specification,  and  that  they 
remain  the  property  of  the  architect. 

Estates  The  charge  for  taking  plan  of  an  estate, 

laying  it  out,  and  arranging  for  building  upon  it, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  time,  skill,  and  trouble 
involved. 

For  actually  letting  the  several  plots  (in  ordinary 
cases)  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  whole  year's  ground 
rent,  may  be  cliarged 

For  inspecting  the  buildings  during  their  progress 
(so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  conditions 
being  fultilled),  and  finally  certifying  for  lease,  the 
charge  should  be  a  per  centage  not  exceeding  one- 
half  per  cent,  up  to  £6,000,  and  above  that  by 
special  arrangement. 

All  the  above  fees  to  be  exclusive  of  travelling 
expenses,  and  time  occupied  in  travelling,  as  before 
mentioned. 

The  charge  for  the  above  does  not  include  the 
commission  for  preparing  specification,  directinir,  su- 
perintending, and  certifying  the  proper  formation  of 
roads,  fences,  and  other  works  executed  at  the  cost 
of  the  employer,  nor  for  putting  the  plans  on  the 
leases. 

Valuations. — The  following  definite  charges  are 
recognized  for  valuation  of  property. 

The  charge  throughout  is  one  per  cent,  on  the 
first  £1 ,000,  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  remainder 
up  to  £10,000.  Below  £1,000  and  beyond  £10,000 
by  special  arrangement.  These  charges  do  not  in- 
clude travelling  expenses,  nor  attendance  before 
juries,  arbitrators,  &c. 

Per  day.— The  charge  per  day  which  may  be 
made  by  architects,  depends  upon  their  professional 
position,  but  the  minimum  charge  is  three  guineas 
per  day. 

Dilapidations. — The  charge  for  estimating  dilapi- 
dations is  5  percent,  on  the  estimate,  and  in  no  case 
less  than  £2  2s. 

Quantities. — It  is  not  desirable  that  an  architect 
should  supply  to  builders  quantities  on  which  to  form 
tenders  for  executing  his  design  ;  but  in  case  of 
such  lit  iiiii  done  it  should  be  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  employer,  and  the  architect  should  be  payed 
by  him  ami  not  by  the  builder 


»  Circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
t  i.  e.,  21  per  cent,  on  the  instalments  paid  to  the  huiljer, 
vrlion  half  the  commission  is  paid  on  signing  the  contract. 


DUBLIN,  VVICKLOW,  AND  WEXFORD 
RAILWAY. 

Tub  following  items  are  from-  the  report  of  the 
directors  to  he  submitted  at  the  next  general  meet- 
ing on  .Monday,  the  10th  inst :  — 

A  further  portion  of  your  extension  line  has  been 
opened  for  traffic, namely,  the  length  between  Rath- 
drum  and  Ovoca  ;  reaching,  as  it  does,  into  the  heart 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Wicklow,  this  section  of 
your  line  may  be  expected  to  add  considerably  to  your 
revenue  in  tlie  present  summer  and  coming  autumn. 
The  directors  hold  to  their  opinion  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  line  to  Enniscorthy  will  be  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year.  The  branch  line  to  the  Traders' 
Wharf  at  Duideary  is  completed  and  at  work  ;  its 
usefulness,  however,  will  not  be  developed  to  the  full 
until  the  Ovoca  mining  district  shall  have  been 
brought  into  connexion  with  it.  The  bill  for  the 
construction  of  a  branch  line  of  railway  from  Wooden 
Bridse  to  Shillelagh  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  22nd  June.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  works.  The  improvements 
in  the  station  at  Vl^estland-row  to  facilitate  the 
English  traffic,  have  been  carried  out,  and  the  new 
portion  of  the  terminus  will  be  in  use  before  this 
report  reaches  the  shareholders.  The  station  will 
then  be  convenient  for  the  public,  and  its  former 
objectionable  features  will  be  quite  changed.  An 
extensive  addition  to  the  station  at  Harcourt-street 
is  being  carried  out,  which  will  afford  the  necessary 
facilities  for  greatly  enlarged  traffic.  A  bill  was 
promoted  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Enniscorthy  to 
Wexford.  The  proposed  mode  of  connecting  this  line 
with  yours  was  by  a  tramway  to  be  worked  by  horse 
power.  For  this  and  other  reasons  your  directors 
considered  that  they  could  not,  in  justice  to  your 
interests,  allow  the  measure  to  pass  unopposed. 
Thev,  therefore,  petitioned  against  it,  and  it  was 
thrown  out.  The  directors  have  to  regret  the  loss 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Le  Fanu  as  chief  and  consult- 
ing engineer  to  the  company — his  resignation  being 


consequent  upon  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland ;  but  while 
they  do  so  regret  it  as  a  loss  to  the  company,  they 
cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  recognition  of  the  talent 
and  ability  of  a  gentleman  who  was  so  long  connected 
with  them,  and  who  always  conducted  the  business 
of  his  department  in  so  able  and  satisfactory  a 
manner.  Geohge  H  andcock,  Chairman. 

E.  W.  Maunsell,  Secretary. 

ENGINEEIts'  KEPORT. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  the  honor  of  reporting 
that  during  the  last  half-year  the  permanent  way 
and  works  on  your  lines  previously  open,  as  well  as 
on  the  portions  of  the  extension  line  now  open  for 
public  traffic,  have  been  maintained  in  good  order. 
The  extension  from  Ratlidrum  to  Ovoca  has  been 
inspected  and  passed  by  the  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  is  now  ready  for  opening.  The  further 
extension  to  Enniscorthy  is  in  a  very  forward  state. 
AW  the  earth-works  and  masonry  are  nearly  finished, 
and  we  confidently  expect  it  to  be  ready  for  opening 
this  month.  The  works  at  Harcourt-street  terminus, 
by  which  increased  goods  store  accommodation  will 
he  provided,  are  as  rapidly  progressing  as  the  nature 
of  the  work  will  admit.  The  new  approaches  to  the 
platform  at  Westland-row  are  all  but  completed, 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days.  The  new 
siding  to  the  pier  at  Kingstown  has  been  finished  for 
some  months,  Cotton  and  Flemyng 


[/^  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same ;  and  that  we 
will  not  insert  or  notice  any  communication, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confidentially.'] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  your  assistance 
in  bringing  before  the  proper  authorities  the  impor- 
tant fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kilmainham, 
Island  Bridge,  Richmond,  &c.,  are  without  one  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  viz.,  "a  supply  of 
pure  water."  It  a  very  sad  thing  to  see  a  great 
number  of  the  people  living  on  Richmond-road 
taking  their  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  drain 
or  channel  immediately  above  the  police-barracks  ; 
at  one  moment  you  may  see  a  lot  of  horses  drink- 
ing, and  the  next  the  tea-kettle  is  being  filled  out 
of  the  same  place.  Probably  the  Ordnance  Board 
would  allow  a  pipe  to  be  inserted  in  their  main  now 
supplying  Richmond  and  Island  Bridge  Barracks, 
while  supplying  this  other  from  the  new  water- 
works at  the  eighth  lock  of  the  Grand  Canal?  I 
would  suggest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  above 
localities  that  they  should  at  once  form  and  hold  a 
meeting  to  carry  out  so  desirable  an  object. 

Samuel  Davis. 


Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  Ireland. 

The  respective  presidential  addresses  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Institution  by  M.  B.  Mullins,  Esq., 
A.M.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1859- 
60,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  LL.D.,  in  the  early 
part  of  that  of  1861-62,  together  with  four  of  the 
most  important  papers  read  during  those  periods, 
form  the  contents  of  a  recently-issued  volume  of 
transactions  of  the  above  body.  The  first-named 
gentleman  instead  of  contenting  himself,  as  is  cus- 
tomary with  presidents  of  engineering  societies, 
with  a  resum6  of  the  current  topics,  presented  to 
the  Institution  an  erudite  and  most  interesting  com- 
plete "  historical  sketch  of  engineering  in  Ireland," 
reviewing  the  several  engineering  features  of,  and 
circumstances  connected  with  her  rivers,  harbours, 
canals,  loughs,  &c.,  each  section  constituting  a  most 
valuable  paper  in  itself.  Sir  Richard  Griffith  — a 
name  universally  known  as  being  associated  for  a 
large  number  of  years  with  the  public  works  of 
Ireland,  and  more  especially  with  the  survey  and 
valuation  of  the  whole  country — also  has  concentra- 
ted in  a  more  limited  space,  a  vast  amount  of  the 
results  of  his  lengthened  professional  and  official 
experience,  and  gracefully  pays  a  well-merited 
tribute  to  the  ability  with  which  his  predecessor, 
.Mr.  Mullins,  had  dealt  with  his  subject  previously. 
On  the  lOtli  May,  18.59,  .Mr.  William  Anderson, 
C.  E.,  one  of  llie  honorary  secretaries,  gave  in  a 
short  paper  a  descrijitive  account  of  "  a  joint  chain 
fur  bridge  rails,  designed  by  Mr.  Marcus  Harty, 
C.E.,  whereby  it  seems  that  the  joint  of  the  rails 
rests  on  the  centre  of  the  chair,  the  ends  of  which 
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are  carried  by  the  ordinary  sleepers,  the  bottom 
flange  of  chair  being  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends,  so  that  the  rails  only  bear  on  the  centre, 
and  the  weight  of  a  passing  train  is  nearly  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  sleepers."  The  principal 
portion  of  Mr.  Hassard's  paper  "  On  the  river  Var- 
try  as  a  source  of  supply  of  water  to  Dublin,"  has 
already  appeared  in  these  columns,  and  attests 
strongly  his  eminent  professional  qualifications, — 
all  his  deductions  on  this  long-vexed  question  being 
already  slowly  but  surely  borne  out  by  subsequent 
circumstances. 

An  elaborate  paper  "  On  boiler  deposits  and  in- 
crustations," by  Mr.  Robert  Trefusis  Mallet,  com- 
municated by  ills  relative  Mr.  Robt.  Mallet,  V.P. 
of  the  Institute,  concludes  the  volume.  We  are 
proud  to  see  at  least  one  of  the  professional  societies 
of  Dublin  working  its  way  so  usefully. 


lublit  anb  f  ribate  Morhs. 


Sundry  works  are  to  be  executed  at  the  church 
of  Aughrim,  Co.  Roscommon,  under  the  directions 
of  the  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  church  of  Clonleigh,  Co.  Donegal,  is  to  be 
enlarged.    Same  architects. 

A  new  coast  guard  station  with  residences  for 
chief  officer,  chief  boatman,  and  other  boatmen  is  to 
be  erecteil  at  Lackeen  Point,  near  Kenmare,  by  the 
Board  of  Works. 

The  governors  of  Dr.  Steevens'  hospital  are  about 
effecting  improvements  in  the  laundry.  Mr.  Symes, 
architect. 

The  directors  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway  Co.  propose  to  build  booking  and  general 
offices  near  "  the  Bridge,"  Waterford. 

New  quarters  for  married  soldiers,  with  out-build- 
ings, are  to  be  provided  at  Arbour  hill  barracks, 
Dublin. 

The  Port  of  Dublin  Corporation  propose  to  erect 
a  dwelling  for  light-house  keeper  at  Donaghadee, 
also  for  assistant  liglit-liouse  keeper  at  South  rock, 
near  Portaferry,  and  at  Carlingford. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  which  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  cemetery  at  Kingstown 
was  laid  on  the  21st  ult.  at  Dean's  Grange,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

A  new  church  is  to  be  built  at  Queenstown  Park. 
(Co.  Cork).  A  premium  of  £50  is  offered  for  the 
design  which  may  be  selected. 

A  stained  glass  window  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
new  transept  of  Kilkeel  church,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Lorus  Kihnorey  and  Newry. 

An  additional  storey  is  to  lie  added  to  the  south 
corridor  of  Belfast  College,  together  with  other 
works  at  same  building,  by  the  Board  of  Works. 


(^mtxai  Jtcms. 


We  (Athencenitn )  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  con- 
templated to  hold  in  the  spring  of  ne.xt  year,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  an  Exiiibition  of  Modern 
Stained  Glass,  to  be  combined,  we  presume,  with 
some  examples  of  ancient  success  in  the  art.  It  is 
highly  desirable  tliat  our  "  patrons  "  of  the  revived 
art — whose  gifts  to  churches  and  cathedrals  are 
innumerable,  and  often  sad  disfigurements  of  those 
edifices — should  learn  in  what  consists  a  real  stained- 
glass  window  :  al)ove  all,  that  it  is  nol  a  picture  in 
any  sense,  but  a  transparent  mosaic.  We  do  some 
of  the  firms  which  produce  certain  things  which  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  stained-glass  windows  no  in- 
justice, when  we  say  that,  to  judge  by  tlieir  prac- 
ti  ;e,  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  art  they  have  fallen  on. 

Last  week  the  nave  of  York  Cathedral  was  lighted 
for  ihe  first  time  with  gas.  With  740  gaslights 
burning  in  the  nave,  in  addition  to  400  in  the  chancel, 
the  effect  was  most  brilliant  and  effective,  not  only 
within  the  building,  but  also  without.  The  light 
reflected  through  the  gorgeous  stained-glass  win- 
dows produced  a  grand  effect. 

Some  friends  of  Mulready  have  agreed  to  produce 
a  memorial  of  that  eminent  artist  by  furnisliing  each 
one  a  chapter  or  chapters  on  the  different  parts  of 
his  life  and  the  practice  of  his  art,  which  will  be 
edited  l)y  Mr.  Cole,  who  for  many  years  had  enjoved 
his  intimacy,  and  suggested  that  exhibition  of  his 
works  which  took  place  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1847. 


The  New  Ulstf-u  Bank,  Sugo. — The  con- 
struction of  this  handsome  building  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  Directors  of  the  Ulster  Banking  Com- 


pany, and  is  eminently  calculated  to  beautify  the 
architectural  appearance  of  the  town.  It  was  only 
in  February  last  that  the  first  stone  of  this  edifice 
was  laid,  without  talk  or  noise.  The  plans  of  the 
building  had  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  James  Hamilton, 
of  Glasgow  and  Belfast — a  gentleman  who,  out  of 
forty  competitors,  carried  off  the  prize  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  splendid  head 
offices  of  the  Company ;  and  it  is  only  right  to 
say  that  the  trustees  of  the  contractor — for  that 
gentleman,  Mr.  John  Finlay,  of  Glasgow,  who  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  contract — have,  so  far, 
carried  out  the  work  with  great  ability  and  judg- 
ment. The  building,  when  viewed  from  Stephen- 
street,  is  extremely  chaste ;  it  may  be  said  to  have 
three  fronts,  in  which  the  stone  employed  is  from 
the  well-known  quarries  of  Orchard  and  Giffnock 
near  Glasgow.  In  the  Stephen-street  front  there 
is  a  blending  of  the  composite  style  of  architec- 
ture—  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  Italian;  and  some 
very  fine  chiselling  has  been  shown  in  tlie  scroll- 
work, key-stones,  and  pilastres.  Tiie  key-stones 
of  the  upper  storey  bear  "the  red  hand  of  Ulster," 
aiid  these  again  are  surrounded  by  a  ne.it  rail 
which  runs  round  the  front  of  the  building.  The 
clock  tower,  with  a  very  fine  carving  of  the  arms 
of  Ulster,  here  form  most  attractive  objects.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  company  added  this 
feature  to  the  building  at  the  request  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  although  it  vv'ill  involve  a  cost  of 
some  £150  to  the  directors,  it  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  a  town  where  a  public  clock  is  so  much  required. 
While  the  external  appearance  is  calculated  to 
please  the  eye,  the  internal  accommodation  will  no 
less  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  public.  The  windows 
will  be  of  plate  glass,  and  the  counters  of  highly- 
finished  mahogany.  From  Stephen-street  the 
visitor  enters  the  cash-office — a  handsome  apart- 
ment of  28  by  23  feet  in  dimensions.  Private 
rooms  have  been  set  apart  for  the  convenience  of 
the  officers,  and  to  these  are  added  all  the  other 
accessories  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  well- 
regulated  public  office.  The  residence  of  the  resi- 
dent manager  is  got  up  with  equal  care  and  taste — 
there  are  handsome  dining  and  drawing-rooms 
which  would  be  worthy  of  any  gentleman's  man- 
sion in  the  country.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  pre- 
ruises  will  be  opened  for  public  business  in  September. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  banking  companies 
in  town,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  customers, 
but  for  the  health  of  their  officers,  will  follow  the 
spirited  architectural  example  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Ulster. 

The  New  Parish  Chukch  op  Bray. — On 
Saturday  the  newly-completed  parish  church  of 
Bray  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 
The  ceremony  was  attended  by  a  very  large  and 
respectable  congregation.  The  church  is  capable  of 
accommodating  over  1,000,  and  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Slator,  the  eminent  archi- 
tect of  London.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Carroll, 
who  acted  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Gillespie, 
one  of  the  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, all  of  whom  deserve  much  credit  for  the 
way  in  which  the  church  has  been  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted. The  cost  did  not  exceed  £G,000,  a  portion 
of  which  was  met  by  private  subscription,  and  part 
was  contributed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers. The  design  is  Gothic,  the  material  being  the 
finest  Glencree  granite,  with  dressings  of  Caen 
stone.  In  the  eastern  gable  will  be  placed  a  large 
stained  glass  window,  to  be  presented  by  the 
Countess  ol  Meath.  At  the  western  end  a  tower 
surmounted  by  a  spire,  will  he  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  peculiarly 
neat  and  tasteful  in  appearance.  A  handsome  pul- 
pit and  font  have  been  pieseiUed  by  the  Countess  of 
Meath  and  Lady  Stamer. 

Sligo  Entekpuisb. — It  is  somewhat  rare  to 
meet  with  a  tall  chimney  stalk  in  Sligo,  reminding 
one  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  other  places. 
Messrs.  James  O'Connor  and  Co.  have,  however, 
broken  the  spell  in  this  respect  by  the  construction 
of  their  new  and  extensive  premises  at  Adelaide- 
road,  which  are  surmounted  by  a  chimney  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  mills  of  Manchester  or  Leeds. 
The  building  in  question  has  been  specially  got  up 
for  a  new  branch  of  business  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
— saw  mills ;  and,  in  style  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances, surpasses  the  majority  of  the  best  establish- 
ments of  its  class  we  have  seen  in  the  leading  towns 
of  the  country.  The  new  premises  cover  an  exten- 
sive space  of  ground,  and  seem  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  in  view.  Already  four  machines 
from  the  eiument  firm  of  Messrs.  Worssam  and  Co., 
of  Chelsea,  are  at  work,  and  promise  to  com- 
pletely revolutionise  the  trade  of  the  sawyer  in  this 
quarter  of  the  land.  All  the  machines  are  very 
simple  in  their  construction,  and  include  a  "  rack 
bench"  for  cutting  rods  or  scantlings;  a  "flitch 
frame,"  for  cutting  deals  or  flitches;  a  "saw 
bench,"  for  cutting  scantlings  of  any  size ;  and  a 


"  moulding  or  planing  machine."  Without  going 
into  unnecessary  details  with  respect  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  these 
beautiful  contrivances,  the  reader  may  judge  of 
their  character,  when  we  state  that  the  "  rack 
bench"  passes  through  a  log  of  wood  two  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per 
minute;  and  that  the  "  pitch  frame"  will  do  more 
work  in  a  week  than  ten  pair  of  saws  by  manual 
labour  during  the  same  period  !  The  "  saw  bench" 
is  a  machine  equally  valuable,  and  passes  the  saw 
through  wood  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  per  minute, 
the  cutting  being  executed  with  the  utmost  beauty. 
Nor  is  the  moulding  machine  a  less  remarkable  con- 
trivance. The  planing  and  moulding  of  timber 
eleven  inches  wide  by  three  and  a-half  thick,  is 
completed,  on  its  four  sides,  by  this  instrument  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  feet  per  minute  !  In  fact,  mighty 
lords  of  the  forest  are  only  pitiful  emblems  of  weak- 
ness under  the  teeth  of  ^lessr^.  Worssara's  mechan- 
ism. Messrs.  O'Connor  and  Co.  have  had  fitted  up 
a  fine  2o-horse  power  engine  from  the  eminent  firm 
of  Messrs.  Victor  Coates  and  Co.,  Belfast,  by 
which  the  entire  machinery  of  the  mill  is  driven. 
We  believe  it  is  their  intention  to  increase  the  me- 
chanical appliances  of  the  establishment  on  an  early 
day,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  entrprise, 
in  this  respect,  will  be  eminently  successful.  Their 
present  manager,  .Mr.  Stowe,  has  had  great  expe- 
rience as  the  representative  of  Messrs.  Worssam  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  his  presence  will  lend 
confidence  in  the  satib.factory  execution  of  the  work 
as  well  as  in  the  safety  of  the  machinery.  Our 
local  readers,  who  have  not  yet  witnessed  saw-mill 
operations,  will  find  the  time  and  trouble  repaid  by 
a  visit  to  Messrs.  O'Connor's  yard,  while  the  public 
must  wish  them  every  success  in  their  spirited  en- 
terprise.— Sligo  Chronicle. 

Works  in  County  Antrim — County  Sur- 
veyor's Report. — By  this  document,  recently 
presented  to  the  Grand  Jury,  the  following  com- 
parative results  appear  : — 

Summer 
Assizes, 
1862. 

New  roads,   £(3,663 

Hill  cuttings,    1,649 

Repairs  of  roads  now  to 
be  approved  ... 

Existing  contracts  for 
road  maintenance, 

Special  works  of  a  minor 
class,  ... 

Instalments  and  repay- 
ment of  loins  for  works 
heretofore  executed,  ... 

Special  levies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bann  na- 
vigation and  with  the 
Red  Bay  River, 


Present 
Assizas. 


5,163 
9,686 
1,846 


Spring 
Assizes, 
1863. 
£356  £4,239 
1,573  551 

5,174 

9,091 

1,066 


6,169 
8,450 
1,006 


3,971     3,592  2,854 


1,578      1,578  1,.578 


Total,... 


£30,556    22,430  24,847 


Clonmacnoise,  with  its  seven  churches  and 
lofty  round  towers,  is  now  a  cluster  of  ruins  ;  once 
it  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monastic  establish- 
ments in  Ireland,  rich,  extensive,  and  celebrated, 
as  the  chief  place  for  imparting  education  to  the 
high  born  youth  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  num- 
bers that  flocked  to  it  from  abroad.  The  abbey 
was  founded  so  early  as  the  fifth  century,  when 
Dermot  iMac  Cervail,  monarch  of  Ireland,  bestowed 
the  site,  called  in  the  Irish  dialect  Druim  'I'ipraid, 
to  St.  Kieraii.  This  foundation,  we  are  told,  was 
afterwards  enlarged  by  several  additions  in  diffe- 
rent |>eriods.  The  piety,  or  pride,  of  kings  and 
princesses  added  nine  churches  for  the  sepulchre  of 
their  remains  all  within  the  same  enclosures,  aiul 
within  the  small  space  of  two  acres.  Of  these 
churches,  one  called  Temple  Ri  was  built  by 
O'Molaghlan,  King  of  Meath,  and  to  this  day  is  the 
burial  place  of  his  family  ;  Temple  O'Conor,  by 
O'Conor  Dun,  or  Don  ;  another  by  O'Kelly  and 
Mac  Carthy  More ;  another  by  Mac  Dermott. 
The  latter  is  accounted  the  most  elegant  of  all  the 
edifices,  the  chief  entrance  of  which  is  thus  des- 
cribed by  Caesar  Otway  : — ■"  The  northern  doorway 
is  executed  in  blue  limestone — marble  it  may  be 
called — and  the  elaborate  tracery  on  which  is  vei  y 
fine.  Amongst  other  ornaments  of  this  highly 
finished  doorway  are  figures  in  alto-relievo,  one 
evidently  of  a  bishop  giving  his  blessing,  the  other 
of  an  abbot,  the  third  is  mutilated,  and  that  appa- 
rently done  on  purpose." 
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MOULDED  BRICKS,  StpvIng  Courses, 
Copings,  Sills,  Trackrv,  Balusters,  Cai  itals,  Crosses, 
Tkkminals,  Vases,  Statues,  Brackets,  Consoles,  Garden 
Edging,  Guttering,  Chimney  Shafts,  Six,  Nine  and  Twelre- 
inch  Paving  Tiles,  in  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD'S  PORCELAIN 
STONE  WARE,  which  is  far  more  durable  than  Stone,  and  at 
a  letss  cost. 

WORKS— STA  M  FORI^l. 
LONDON  OFFICE— .377,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


BELFAST  PATENT  PERFORATED  BRICKS. 

THE  Subscribers  having  lately  erected  very 
extensive  JIachinery,  of  tlie  most  improved  construction, 
for  ttie  manufacture  of  the  above  Bricks,  are  now  prepared  to 
supply  Builders  and  others  in  Dublin  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts on  most  advantageous  terms. 

Tlie  Clay  from  which  these  Bricks  are  manufactured  is  well 
known  to  be  the  best  around  Belfast,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  be  second  to  none  in  tlie  market. 

THOMAS  ERASER  &  CO., 
0  RM  E  A  n  BRICK  WORKS. 
Belfast,  June,  1S63. 

DUBLIN  DEPOT— 56,  NORTH  WALL. 
I  Ferguslie  Fii'e-Clay  Works  Depot),  where  large  supplies  may 
always  be  had. 


BELFAST  PATENT  PERFORATED  RED  FRONTAGE 
BRICK. 

JSHEIL  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 
•    is  appointed  Agent  for  the  above  Brick  by  the  Patentee, 
Mr.  John  Moore,  Ravenhill  Works,  Belfast. 

J.  S.  is  now  prei)ared  to  execute  orders  for  this  year's  manu- 
facture, which  will  surpass  any  Brick  as  yet  offered  in  this 
Market 

Office-11,  CITY-QUAY,  DUBLIN. 
April,  1863. 


SCOTCH  FREESTONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

LEADBETTER,  GOVAN,  and  CO., 
HUNTERSHILL  and  COLT.MUIR  QUARRIES, 
BISHOPSBRIDUE,  near  ULASGOW. 

Office  in  Glasgow — 13,  Gordon-st. 

STONES  furnished,  to  any  extent,  in  Blocks, 
Scantlings,  or  sawn  up  to  any  thickness,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  from  the  above  extensive  and  well-known  Quarries. 

Tliis  Stone  is  now  largely  used  in  Ireland  for  the  aslilar 
fronts  of  Public  Buildings,  Noblemen's  Jlansions,  cut  stone 
dressings,  interior  columns  and  ai  chcs  of  chuj'ches,  dressings  of 
schools  and  villas,  and  is  well  adapted  fur  every  purpose  to 
\\'hich  cutstone  is  applied. 

The  facilities  for  .shipping  areunsurpa.'ised,  being  connected 
by  private  railway  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  (within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Clyde;,  where  vessels  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tons  can  be  loaded  in  a  few  hours. 

L.,  G.,  and  Co.,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Architects,  Builders 
and  others  with  list  of  prices  at  tlie  QuaiTies,  free  on  board,  and 
freight  to  any  port  in  the'kingdom. 

All  orders  promptly  and  carefully  shipped. 


BATH   STONE    OF    BEST  QUALITY. 
COMBE  DOWN  STONE. 
FARLEIGH  DOWN  DO. 
BOX  HILL  GROUND  DO. 
STONE  &  SONS  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and 
otliers  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  tlie  above-named 
Article  in  Block  or  Ashlar,  of  the  very  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  own  Works.   Delivered  to  any  part,  either  by  rail  or 
water  carriage,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.   Prices  fur 
nished  on  application  at  the 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE,  WIDCOMBE,  BATH. 

CAEN  AND  AUEIGNY  STONE. 
T70UCARD,  BROTHERS  (late  P.  Foucard), 

X  STONE  MERCHANTS  AND  QUARRYME.-^.  Cargoes 
shipped  to  order  from  Caen  to  any  jiort.  Contracts  taken 
for  aJiy  quantities. 

Depot — Granite  Wliarf,  East  Greenwich. 

Otiice — 4,  Three  Crown-square,  Borough. 

SAWING,  PLANING,  I  MOULDING  liJIILLS, 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
MICHAEL  MEADE 

OFFERS  for  Sale  a  large  and  well-selected 
stock  of  Timber  and  Deals,  Slates,  Sewer  Pipes,  Tiles, 
Plastering  and  Slating  Laths,  <tc. 

Has  always  on  hand — Skirtings,  Mouldings,  and  Archi- 
traves of  all  patterns,  prepared  Flooring,  <£-c. 

Makes  to  order,  by  Patent  Steam  Machinery,  Doors,  Win- 
dows, Shutters,  Staircases,  Green  Houses,  &c. 

First  class  Workmen,  selected  from  the  Regular  Carpen- 
ters of  the  City,  only  employed. 

'  None  but  Best  Seasoned  Tdibkr  used. 
Goods  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

TIMBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  &  TILE  YARD, 

70,  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

THOMAS    HENRY    CAR  R  0  L  L 

-I  is  constantly  supplied  with  a  large  stock  of  the  following 
aj-ticles,  viz.: — Quebec  Red  and  Yellow  Pine,  Crown  and 
Best  Middling  Memel,  Elm,  and  Wainscot  Oak  Timuer,  Pine 
•uid  Si-Kuoi!  Deals,  Prepared  Flooring,  Spars,  Laths, 
Slates  and  Slate  Subs;  Portland,  Scotch,  Batit,  and 
AuBiGNKY  .Stone;  Caithness,  Yoeicshuu;,  and  Cumberland 
Flags;  Ridge  and  Flooring  Tn,ES,  Fire  Bricks  and  Blocks, 
Pavii^  and  Channel  Brichs,  English  Fronting  Bricks,  Cihm- 
NEV  Cans,  F'lue  Linings,  Sewek  Pipes,  &c.,  &c.  Slatk 
Cisterns  made  to  order. 

R.  H.  MONSELL,  Manager. 

JOSEPH  KELLY,  City  Saw  Mills, 

O    66  and  67,  Thomas-stkeet,  has  for  sale- 


Timber — 
Deals,  St  John's 
I  leals.  Archangel 
Slates, 

Plastering  Laths, 
Slating  Laths, 


F^ire  Bricks, 
Oven  Tiles, 
Kiln  Tiles, 
Pipes,  all  kinds, 
Plaster  of  Paris, 
Roman  Cement. 


Manufactures- 
Doors,  Sashes,         i  Architraves, 
Staircases,  Skirtings, 
Green  Houses,         I       Prepared  Flooring  (se:»sd.) 
At  Reductd  Raiet. 

Dublin,  1863. 


HENRY    GEORGE    AND  CO., 
CAEN  and  AUBIGNY  QUARRYMEN,  and  GENERAL 
STONE  MERCHANTS,  Caen  Wharf,  Rotherhithe,  S.E. 

Seasoned  Caen  Stone  always  in  Stock,  and  a  large  assoi-t- 
ment  of  Sawn  Slab  in  Park  Spring,  Hare-hill,  &c.,  &c.  Grind- 
stones, Steps,  Sills,  Copings,  Lanilings,  Paving,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Yorkshire  Blocks.  Cargoes  supplied  direct  fi'om  the 
Quarries.   Prices  and  specimens  forwarded  on  application. 


R 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron  tt  Brass  Founders,  d-  L'ad  Merchants, 
92,  .MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


W.  MAXWELL, 

Aqbicultcral  Engineer  and  AitcHiTECT, 
BALLINASLOE. 


TAMES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Bangor  Slates, 

0  Fire  Bricks,  Tiles,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  Bath 
Brick  Merchants. 

Stores— 33,  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST,  DUBLIN. 

Si  SH£PPAR3'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Crests.  Vases,  &c.,  &c.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.  'IS,  LOWER  ORMOND-QUAY. 


R 


OBERT     C.  ANDERSON 
Brassfounders  &  Plumbers'  Furnishings. 

.",  SWIFT'S  ROW,  DUBLIN. 


GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IROJN 
CISTERNS. 


soooooooooQooe 


MADE  TO  Ainr  SHAPE  ° 
ikjM  a      OK  SIZE  EEQUIBED.  o 


MAN'TIFACTURED  BY 

TUP  PER  &  COMPANY, 

fflA,  MOORGATF.  STRKEf,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Galvanized  or  Leiid  ben-ice  Pi|  e.  Rrjis..*  Ball  Valves  Bib  Cocks,  ftc. 
Prices  delivi-red  in  London. 
N.B  A  DLscnunt  to  the  Trade.  Builden,  &c 


TUPPER    AND  COMPANY, 

J-  Manufacturers  of 

Patent  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Plain  ; 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Drawings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses,  Churches, 
Roofs,  Sheds,  Stores,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized. 
Merchants   and   Shippers  Supplied. 

Works— LI MEHOUSE  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
OfBces— filA,  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROOFING  FELT. 

A CHEAP  and  durable  substitute  for  Slates, 
specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-ofHces;  price 
One  Penny  per  square  foot. 

»»»  Samples  of  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  it, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  SACKViLLE-PLACE. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  QUARRY- 
MEN,  ETC. 

EVERY  description  of  Shovels,  Sledges, 
Hammers,  Picks,  Steel,  Crab  Winches,  Pullet  Blocks, 
Chain;  Mason'.s,  Sjiith's,  and  Wouioien's  Tools  of  all  kindi. 

THOMAS  HENSHAW  &  CO., 

Hardware  Merchants  and  Manufactukees, 
5,  CHRIST  CHURCH  PLACE, 

AND 

81,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

1  renters.  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  Scales, 
Rules,  T'apks,  T  Squares,  &c. 

JOHN  ARCHBUTT,  20,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lam- 
beth, near  Astley's  Theatre,  respectfully  calls  attention  to 
his  Stock  of  the  above  articles,  manufactured  by  superior 
workmen.  The  prices  will  be  found  considerably  lower  than 
ever  charged  for  articles  of  similar  quality.  An  illustrated 
price  list  forwarded  free  on  application.  8-inch  Dumpy  Level 
complete,  6  guineas;  10-incli  ditto,  8  guineas;  14-inch  ditto, 
10  guineas;  with  compass,  1  guinea  each  extra.  Best  5-incli 
Theodolite,  divided  on  Silver,  18  guineas. 


fl) 
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GLAZED  SEWER  PIPES,  PAYING  TILES,  &e. 

HURLFORD  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS 
DEPOT— .58,  TALBOT-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
(Near  tlie  Droglieda  Railway  Terminus.) 

"PI  RE  BRICKS,   CHLMNEY  CANS, 

J?  VASES,  and  all  articles  of  Fire-Clay  Material  of  the 
BE.ST  QUALITY,  always  in  Stock. 

HALF  FAUCET  SEWERAGE  PIPES,  so  much  recom- 
mended. Ground  Fire-Clay,  and  Roman  Cement. 

Prices  moderate. 
D.  M'CULLOCH,  AGENT. 

FEEGTJSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS,  PAISLEY. 

p  LAZED  SEWER  PIPES  (Patent  and 

vJT  Socket),  and  all  Articles  made  of  Fire-clay  of  superior 
quality,  for  Sale  at  the  Depot, 

No.  56,  NORTH  WALL-QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

ROBERT  BROWN. 
Also,  DRAIN  PIPES  of  all  sizes  for  Field  Dramage. 
ijg"  Prices  very  moderate. 

pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

L     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  from 
//.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SOiV, 
11  &  12,  CORK  UILL,  BVBLIN. 


ADOPTED  VERY  LARGELY  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


C  I?,  O  a-G-O  s 

PATESyT  ASPHALTE  ROOFIi^G  FELT, 

Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

INODOROUS  FELT,  for  Damp  Walls  and  for  Damp  Floors  under  Carpets  and  Floor  Cloths,  also  for  Lining  Iron  Houses 
to  equalise  the  temperature.    Price  Id.  per  squiire  foot. 
PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING,  for  covering  ships' Bottoms,  &c. 
DRY  HAIE  FELT,  for  deadening  Sound  and  covering  Steam  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.,  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat, 

therebv  saving  25  per  cent,  in  Fuel. 


CROGGON  &  CO., 
ZINC  MERCHANTS  AND  PERFORATORS, 

GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON,  and  every  description  of  GALVANISED  IRON  WORK. 


CROGGON  &  CO., 

NOISELESS   ELASTIC  KAMPTULICON, 

OR  INDIA-RUBBER  FLOOR  CLOTH, 
Impervious  to  Wet,  Indestructible  by  Damp,  Soft  to  the  Tread,  and  warm  to  the  Feet,  well  adapted  for  Aisles  of  Churches, 
Public  OfBccs,  Rooms,  Shops,  &c.,  as  well  for  its  comfort  as  extreme  durability. 

BEST  QUALITY  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  weighing  108  lbs.  per  Bushel. 

Samples,  Testimonials,  and  full  particulars,  free,  on  application  to 

2,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool:  or  2,  Eowgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

THE  PATENT  CRYSTAL  WINDOW  BARS,  adapted  for  Domestic  Windows,  Shop 

J-  Fronts,  Conservatories,  Skylights,  Verandahs,  Exhibition  and  Counter  Cases,  Aquariums,  Fern  Cases,  etc.,  etc., 
combining  perfect  transmission  of  light,  durability  against  rust  or  decay,  lUid  economy  in  the  facility  with  which  they  are  kei>t 
clean. 

Aquariums,  with  Slate  or  Marble  Bottoms,  of  various  sizes,  with  or  without  Fountains,  also  of  Glass. 

Manufactured  by  LLOYD  and  SUMMERFIELD,  Park  Glass  Works,  Birmingham. 

All  kinds  of  Flint  Glass,  cut  and  plain.  Coloured  Window  Sheet,  Optical  .Slicet,  Coloured  Lenses,  kc. 
Agents  at  Dublin — Messrs.  Sibthorpe  and  Son,  Cork-hill. 
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THE  SANITARY  SUPERVISION  OF  DUBLIN. 

fT  appears  that  there  are  no  less  tlian  Jice 
pers^ons  reeeivina  in  tlie  aggregate  an  income 
of  £305  per  annum,  ciiarged  with  the  sani- 
tary supervision  of  this  notorionsly  filthy  city.  A 
wortliy  Alderman  (Tarpey),  in  moving  the  confir- 
mation of  a  section  of  the  report  submitted  by  tlie 
committee  in  charge,  said  : — 

"  It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  liusinessof  the  sanitary  department  had  hereto- 
fore been  conducted,  that  it  was  necessary  to  infuse 
into  it  new  elements  of  energy  and  activity.  He 
rea;retted  tliat  tliere  was  not  an  addition  to  the  re- 
port recommending  tlie  appointment  of  an  '  officer 
of  liealfh.'  It  would  he  a  great  advantage  to  the 
city,  if  an  officer,  having  proper  control,  were  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  and  report  upon  all  the  localities 
in  which  disease  existed  or  threatened  to  arise.  He 
believed  the  mortality  of  Dublin  was  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  its  proper  proportions,  owing  to  a  want  of 
proper  attention  to  such  precautionary  measures." 

How,  then,  are  these  five  gentlemen  assumed  to 
fulfil  their  duties?  Are  their  offices  sinecures  by 
corporate  consent — mere  bugbears?  One  gentle- 
man has  been  recently  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £75 
a  year,  as  head  "inspector  of  nuisances,"  and  he  is 
to  receive  £30  per  annum  additional,  as  "  inspector 
of  diseased  meat."  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  re- 
muneration so  afforded  :  on  the  contrary,  we  Itelieve 
it  to  be  not  half  sufficient;  but  we  consider  that 
the  duties  of  the  one  office  ought  not  to  be  amalga- 
mated with  the  duties  of  the  other,  if  they  are  to 
be  performed  at  all.  Where  is  evidence,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  lanes  and  alleys,  of  the  dally,  the 
weekly,  the  monthly,  nay,  the  annual  visits  of  any 
one  of  tliesB  chefs  de  surveillance  to  those  foetid 
rookeries  which  abut  even  on  some  of  our  principal 
thoroughfares?  Where  are  these j^ye  gentlemen's 
lal)our8  made  manifest  in  tlie  compulsory  removal  of 
accumulations  inside  or  outside  tlie  tenements  inha- 
bited by  squalid  poverty?  Wliere  is  tiie  application 
of  the  whirevvash  brush  to  be  seen  in  Dublin  lanes, 
as  it  is  elsewhere — Belfast,  for  example  ?  And  yet 
the  householders  must  pay  these  "  five"  gentlemen 
upwards  of  £300  per  annum  for  the  supp  ised  per- 
formance of  duties  which  the  most  casual  observer 
must  see  are  not  even  partially  performed.  Wliy 
not  appoint  one  responsible  party  for  each  depart- 
ment, at  a  remunerative  salary,  that  will  enable 
him  to  devote  his  time  to  a  proper  systematic 
periodical  supervision?  We  advocate  no  cheese- 
paring principles  :  the  man  who  does  his  work  ear- 
nestly and  well,  has  a  right  to  be  paid  for  it,  and 
a  sum  of  £300  per  annum,  or  thereabouts,  divided 
amongst  five  persons,  is  barely  sufficient  to  enable 
»ny  one  of  them  to  live,  and  so  the  public  interest 
must  suffer  by  non-performance  of  duties  under- 
taken. But  one  "  sanitary  inspector,"  or  officer  of 
health,  if  the  term  suit  better,  say  witli  an  annual 
•alary  of  £200,  and  with  the  tohole  responsibility 
on  his  shoulders  of  visiting  every  locality  within 
the  municipal  boundary  in  its  turn,  and  reporting 
the  results  of  his  mission  to  the  committee  in 
charge — who  again  should  report  to  the  public — 
would  remedy  this  state  of  things,  which,  as  it 
exists,  reminds  one  of  the  truth  of  a  very  trite, 
though  somewhat  vulgar  proverb,  that  "  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth  ;"  and  again,  another  in- 
•  pcctor  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum  —  quite 
ample  for  proportionately  lighter  duties — might 
take  charge  of  the  slaughterhouses  and  the  vic- 
tuallers' stalls,  which  need  perpetual  looking  after. 
Tim  modification  of  the  present  anoma'ous  disposi- 
tion of  duties,  would,  we  apprehend,  in  practice 
prove  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  comfort,  with 
ilieir  invariable  concomitant,  "  health." 


THE  VSK  OF  ROUND  TOWERS. 

Mr.  Petrie  and  his  followers,  says  a  writer  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  have  cleared  away  a  good 
deal  of  the  mystery  surrounding  these  remarkable 
buildings  ;  and  I  caunot  say  that  they  have  less 
interest  in  my  sight  that  they  are  practically  con- 
nected with  an  incidental  and  important  epoch  in 
early  Christianity,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Phalic 
temples,  fire  worship  altars,  (Chaldean  Observatories, 
provincial  Babel  lowers  or  pillars  for  followers  of 
St.  Simeon  witli  improved  accommodation,  calcu- 
lated to  mitiurate  the  Iiiir(l>liips  of  that  school  of 
anchorites.  They  are  Christian  edifices,  connected 
with  ecclesiastical  establishmentr.,  and  rank  in  age 
with  the  earliest  Enslish  churches.  All  that  was 
special  and  inexplicable  in  their  nature — their  great 
height,  the  doors  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ground,  the  absence  of  interior  stairs  or  other  means 
of  ascent,  and  their  existence  without  any  other 
address,  such  as  churches  or  monastic  buildings, 
attached  to  them — can  be  shown  to  be  peculiarities 
adapted  to  particular  objects.  It  is  known  that,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  built,  places  of  worship 
were  often  constructed  of  wood,  wattles,  or  turf. 
The  question  sometimes  being — How  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  a  community  for  building  with  stone 
could  be  best  invested?  the  answer  would  be  —  In 
making  a  place  of  stren^rth  for  securin;:  tlie  treasury 
of  the  establishment  and  those  relics  and  holy  books 
which  are  beyond  all  price,  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
heathen  Northmen.  It  was  the  way  of  these  un- 
welcome ifuests  to  run  their  galleys  on  any  tolerably 
safe  landing-place,  scour  the  country  for  some  dis- 
tance, carry  off  whatever  was  both  valuable  and 
portable,  and  then  scamper  away  to  their  galleys 
before  a  force  had  collected  sufficient  to  trouble 
tliein.  Suppose  the  dangers  which  a  nest  of  peace- 
ful monks  have  to  meet  from  such  an  inciirsi  m,  and 
you  will  easily  suppose  th.^ir  round  tower  to  be  a 
good  investment  of  tlie  funds  available  fir  building 
purposes.  On  liearing  that  the  galleys  have  touched 
land,  the  brethren  carel'ully  collect  their  reli- 
quaries, psalters,  ecclesiastical  robes,  and  other 
valiialile  things,  aii-d  remove  them  from  the  sacred, 
but  fragile,  fane  in  which  they  worship,  to  the 
top  of  the  round  tower,  and  then  the  bulk  of 
tlie  brethren  take  to  their  heids  and  get  protec- 
tion where  they  can.  The  tower,  though  untenanted, 
will  protect  its  precious  contents  for  a  time  ;  but  if 
some  four  or  five  of  the  brethren  shall  valorously 
remain  with  them,  whether  trusting  to  the  arm  of 
the  flesh  or  to  the  influence  of  the  sacred  chattels 
in  their  charge,  they  may  give  a  good  deal  of  an- 
noyance to  the  enemy.  They  have,  of  course,  taken 
with  tliem  tlie  ladders  and  temporary  platforms  by 
whiclilbey  have  ascended,  and  so  they  avvait  their 
coming  enemy.  This  latter  let  out  a  portion  of 
their  ferocious  excitement  in  bijrning  the  church  and 
the  cells  of  the  recluses.  The  little  garrison, 
perched  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  up  in  the  air,  were 
they  in  a  condition  to  indulge  in  a  ssnse  of  the 
ludicrous,  might  amuse  themselves  with  noting  the 
perplexed  councils  of  their  adversaries,  trying  to 
solve  the  question  how  they  are  to  be  got  at.  To 
undermine  the  tower,  or  batter  down  its  lower 
courses,  so  as  to  topple  it  down,  would,  of  course, 
be  almost  certain  destruction  to  those  who  might 
bring  such  an  attempt  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
If  they  should  attemt  to  mount  up  by  scaffolding 
and  ladders  inside,  the  brethren,  waiting  a  judicious 
moment,  may  knock  their  whole  apparatus  to  pieces 
by  dropping  on  it  one  of  the  stones  aliundantly  at 
their  disposal.  An  attempt  to  smoke  them  out 
would  go  for  nothing,  as  they  could  easily  shut  out 
any  draught  from  tlie  interior,  and  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  heaven.  As  to  starving  thein  out,  of  course 
that  would  be  possible  had  the  northern  rovers 
time  for  such  an  operation ;  but  as  professed 
ascetics,  of  course  the  garrison  would  have  more 
than  average  capacity  for  resistance  in  this  direction. 
It  would  be  dilficult,  indeed,  to  design  an  edifice 
better  fitted  for  the  protection  of  what  these  re- 
cluses counted  the  most  valuable  of  all  temporal 
things  than  these  round  towers. 


MURAL  DECORATION. 

The  Building  News  mentions  that  amongst  the 
various  objects  exhibited  at  the  late  conversazione 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  was  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  new  description  of  mural  decoration 
invented  by  Baron  Triquetti,  and  which  appears  to 
us,  in  the  present  low  state  of  architecture  in  em- 
bellishment, to  be  worthy  of  notice,  both  on  account 
of  its  ingenuity  and  the  opportunities  which  it 
affords  for  artistic  treatment.  We  should  state,  by 
the  way,  that  the  work  now  opened  to,  and  which 
we  believe  is  the  first  of  any  extent  produced  by, 
that  artist,  represents  a  choral  group  of  angels, 
upon  three  slabs  of  marble,  and  is  intended  to  be 
placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Tefiarn  near  Salisbury. 
The  process  employed  is  as  follows : — The  design 


being  traced  upon  the  polished  marble  surface,  the 
outline  ia  then  incised  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  filled  in  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  stucco,  which  on  drying  becomes  so  hard  as 
to  he  capable  of  receiving  as  high  a  polish  as  that 
of  the  marble  itself.  The  larger  masses  of  light 
and  shade  are  formed  by  letting  in  inlays  of  white 
or  shaded  marble  ;  which  in  time  are  susceptible  of 
linear  treatment  when  occasion  requires.  The  effect 
ft  very  striking  and  satisfactory,  that  of  something 
'between  sculpture  and  mosaic  ;  and  the  work,  from 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  has  the  great  recom- 
mendati'Mi  of  extreme  durability. 


GOVERNMENT  SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 

Mr.  J.  Martin,  T.C.,  in  a  letter  to  our  morning 
contemporaries  imparts  the  following  information 
relative  to  recent  government  proceedings  in  the 
matter  of  slaughter  houses  : — "  The  War  Department 
have  selected  the  ground  adjoining  Aldborough 
House,  and  lying  in  the  angle  between  Gloucester- 
street  and  Buckingham-street,  as  the  field  for  their 
slaughtering  operations.  They  have  erected  a  large 
building,  directly  joining  Gloucester-street,  to  he 
used  as  a  slaughter-house,  and  another  building  to 
be  used  as  a  meat-^tore,  as  well  as  a  third  for  a 
hake-house,  having  determined  to  turn  bakers  as 
well  as  butchers. 

The  field  next  the  houses  they  intend  dividing  into 
two  parts — one  to  be  a  yard  for  cattle  about  to  be 
killed,  and  the  other  to  be  a  paddock  for  beasts  in 
reserve  for  a  similar  purpose. 

With  the  slaugliter  house  the  citizens  have  more 
especially  to  do.  A  more  objectionable  site  could 
hardly  be  selected.  The  ground  lies  low  and  flat 
without  suitable  drainage,  and  the  builder  has  pro- 
vided air-holes  in  the  structure,  through  which  the 
disgusting  effluvia  of  the  shamliles  will  directly 
reach  the  foot  passengers,  while  the  accumulation  of 
cattle  in  such  a  neighbourhood  will  be  a  public  nui- 
sance. No  private  person  would  be  allowed  to  open 
a  slaughter-lionse  in  such  a  locality,  and  it  would 
be  illegal  to  use  any  building  for  such  a  purpose 
without  the  license  of  the  corporation  was  first  ob- 
tained. It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  the  govern- 
ment who  should  set  the  example  of  obedience  to 
the  law  are  above  it,  and  outside  its  operation  in  this 
instance,  for  the  No.  1  committee  of  the  corporation 
have  directed  their  officers  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  enforce  the  law. 

[Under  any  circumstances  slaughter-houses 
should  not  be  permitted  within  the  precincts  of  a 
city. — Ed] 


SCIE.VCE  AND  ART  EXAMINATIONS. 

Ireland  has  ever  maintained  her  proportionate 
superiority  over  each  of  the  sister  kingdoms,  iu 
scientific  and  artistic  attainment ;  and  we  are 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  recording  an  additional 
evidence  of  that  fact  liy  the  returns  of  the  recent 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
The  report  states  that  2,543  persons  have  been 
under  instruction  in  science  classe-',  taught  by  cer- 
tified masters,  besides  870  in  (Jlasgow  and  Man- 
chester, by  uncertified  ;  and  that  out  of  seven  Irish 
schools,  numbering  474  students,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  prizes  and  tioeloe  medals  were  obtained 
out  of  a  total  of  (itiO  prizes  and  35  medals.  Th« 
total  number  of  schools  now  open  in  the  kingdom  is 
90,  so  the  balance  in  favour  of  Irish  talent  is  very 
paljiable. 


THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND 
WINTER  GARDEN. 

Thk  following  appears  in  the  issue  for  8th  inst.  of 
"  the  Builder  "  :  — 

Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Gardens 
Company.  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones,  architect;  Mr.  H. 
Saxon  Snell,  surveyor. 

For  concert-balls,  picture-galleries,  and  offlces: — 

Beardsmore  &  .Sons,  (lieardwood)  (accepted)  £'24,800. 
For  exhibition  building  and  winter  (garden: — 

Beardsmore  .'<i  Sons; — 
Without       VVitli  Square      With  Circular  Reduced 
Transept.        Transept.  'I'ransept.  Plan. 

£19,092.  £20,8:13.  £21, 173. •  £17,562. 

*  Accepted. 

(What  about  the  iron  work — disposed  of  to  a 
Liverpool  house,  and  rather  an  important  item  ?) 


KING^jTOWN. 

Some  flagging  operations  are  being  proceeded  with, 
and  it  is  intended  to  flag  the  entire  township,  each 
householder  paying  half  the  expenses.  A  widening 
of  the  George's-street  end  of  Kingstown-avenue  is 
in  contemplation.  The  new  Royal  .Marine  Hotel, 
for  which  plans  have  been  obtained  from  Mr.  J. 
M'Curdy,  arcliit»ct,  will  be  contracted  for  shortly, 
and  proceeded  with  immediately.  Defective ,8eweK- 
ageiii  the  vicinity  of  Summer-hill,  Islingtoit-aveiiue, 
&c.,  is  much  complained  of. 
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ON    THE   THEORY    OF    DESIGN  IN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

A  PEW  years  since  we  were  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fergusson  for  a  volume  which,  without  disparage- 
ment of  hia  predecessors,  may,  it  is  believed,  be 
truly  described  as  the  first  scientific  classification 
of  architecture.  In  this  the  l)old  and  industrious 
historian  not  only, as  had  before  been  often  attempted, 
characterized  each  style  by  a  summary  of  its  own 
essential  featurc^s,  but,  by  combining  tlie  results  of 
a  wide  ethnolosical  survey  with  his  more  technical 
criticism, showed  howeach  grew  spontaneously  out  of 
the  preceding,  and  how  its  growth  was  favoured  or 
arrested  by  the  circumstances  of  national  life. 
What  has  been  observed  of  the  history  of  Pliilosophy 
Mr.  Fereusson  proved  true  of  the  history  of  Archi- 
tecture, during  the  prevalence  of  what  he  names 
the  true  or  rational  styles  ;  it  is  an  organic  develop- 
ment, in  which  every  phase  is  the  distinct — almost 
the  inevitable — result  of  what  went  before,  and  the 
cause  of  what  followed  it.  One  item  of  construction 
was  taken  by  Athens  from  Assyria,  another  from 
Egypt;  these,  fused  into  harmony  by  Hellenic 
genius,  gave,  in  the  architecture  of  the  Lintel,  the 
most  perfect  union  which  the  world  has  yet  seen 
between  grace  and  severity.  Rome  at  first  rather 
awkwardly  imitating  Greece,  brought  the  round 
arch  into  common  use,  threw  it  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
and  finally  gave  an  admirable  type  of  internal  con- 
struction in  her  palaces  and  basilicas.  Tlien  followed 
another  period  of  embarrassment :  the  great  northern 
races,  in  llieir  turn  conquerors  of  Rouie,  were  per- 
plexed for  centuries  by  the  rich  inheritance  they 
had  acquired  and  defaced  ;  till  from  a  series  of 
hesitating  though  most  interesting  attempts,  a  third 
style  was  evolved,  which,  without  the  severity  of 
Athens  or  the  massiveness  of  Rome,  added  a 
measured  profusion  unknown  to  either,  and  by  its 
unparalleled  flexibility  of  adaptation  proved  itself 
capable  of  meeting,  with  new  constructive  features, 
every  want  of  a  new  and  more  complex  civilization. 
Some  of  the  links  in  that  vast  chain  which  connects 
in  one  natural  system,  the  mountain  masses  of 
Egypt  with  the  fairy  fabric  of  Rouen  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Fergusson's  unwearied  re- 
search ;  some  wait  still  further  materials  for  com- 
pletion. Yet  the  series  in  its  scientific  sequence  has 
been  lucidly  set  forth.  And  although  the  aesthetic 
aspect  of  architecture  may  possibly  be  brought 
under  a  less  artificial  law  than  he  seems  to  recognise, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  too  much  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  as  the  Linnaeus  of  a  subject  hardly  less 
interesting  or  less  important  than  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Such,  in  the  briefest  outline,  is  the  story  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  first  volume.  But  now  comes  a  great 
change  ;  a  change  of  which  the  influence  is  daily 
spreading  over  the  whole  world,  carrying  Regent- 
street  and  the  Ruede  Rivoli  into  New  Zealand  and 
India.  Architecture  ceases  to  be  truthful ;  and  with 
truth  sacrifices  beauty,  interest,  and  homely  useful- 
ness. Under  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  loth  and 
iCtli  centuries,  it  becomes  an  expression  of  professional 
learning,  in  place  of  national  life.  It  is  practised 
at  first  by  men  who  study  Vitruvius,  for  men  who 
read  Vitruvius:  by  men  who  measure  the  scanty 
fragments  of  ancient  Rome,  for  patrons  who  have 
made  the  "  grand  tour."  This  change  was  part  of 
the  great  simultaneous  movement  of  the  liuman 
mind  in  every  direction.  In  science  and  religion 
that  movement  soon  became  magnificently  pro- 
gressive. In  architecture  alone  it  remained  galvanic 
and  reactionary.  Men  soon  ceased  to  imitate  the 
Latin  of  Cicero.  But  they  continued  long  to  imitate 
with  exclusive  rigour  the  temples  and  theatres  of 
Cicero's  age  and  nation.  As  civilization  went  on, 
and  the  attempt  to  live  a  modern  life  within  Roman 
walls  was  found  increasingly  onerous,  the  style  took 
various  developments,  but  found  permanent  success 
in  none.  Such  monstrous  forms  of  art  appeared  as 
excite  our  wonder  in  Spain  and  France,  in  the 
Zwinger  Palace  of  Dresden,  or  the  gateway  of  the 
Schools  at  Oxford.  In  the  better  examples,  we 
have  such  fine  works  as  the  Grimani  Palace,  the 
original  Louvre,  the  northern  portion  of  Somerset 
House.  Yet  these  efTorts  were  what  naturalists 
would  call  sporadic ;  they  generated  no  permanent 
school :  lifeless  imitation  always  gained  the  final 
mastery.  Men  as  nobly  endowed  for  art  as  Wren 
or  Sarmicheli  worked  on  no  basis  of  real  principle, 
and  could  hence  hand  down  nothing  to  their  suc- 
cessors. Before  long  architecture  took  more 
recondite  lessons  in  scholarship  from  Greece  and 
Egypt,  witii  even  less  practical  success.  At  last 
she  ended  in  tliat  cento  from  the  ruins  of  long- 
extinct  styles  which  we  see  everywhere  in  Europe — 
either  without  form  and  beauty  when  common  life 
and  its  comforts  are  concerned,  or  in  the  more  ambi- 
tious efforts  tortured  into  some  imperfect  accordance 
with  wants  and  wishes  unknown  to  Thebes  or  Athens, 
Rome  or  Raalbec.    And  during  this  whole  period 
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the  Italian,  Rennaissance,or  Modern-classical  styles 
were  never  able  to  fulfil  the  first  duty  of  archi- 
tecture— they  never  produced  one  single  pleasing 
or  appropriate  design  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
hardly  even  of  the  middle-class  citizen.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  architecture  has  hence  lost  all  hold  on 
common  sympathies  and  intelligence,  and  is  no 
longer  reducible  to  the  scientific  treatment  under 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  exhibited  the  "  true  styles." 
During  the  whole  interval  between  the  fall  and  the 
revival  of  Gothic,  she  became  an  ornamental  art  for 
a  few  persons,  not  a  national  development  suited  for 
the  wants  and  delightful  to  the  taste  of  all.  Under 
the  "  true  styles,"  she  was  at  once  a  fine  art  and  a 
useful  art.  Her  kingdom  is  now  divided  into  a 
learned  art  and  an  art  of  mere  building.  Vast  as 
has  been  the  expenditure  of  study  and  of  treasure, 
yet  in  the  long  succession  from  Alberti  to  Visconli 
Mr.  Fergusson  is  compelled  to  avow  that  "  not  one 
single  building  has  been  produced  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  thousands  which  are  very  much 
the  contrary  ;  while  during  the  three  preceding 
centuries,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  find  a  single 
edifice  in  any  part  of  Europe  which  is  not  beautiful 
in  itself,  or  which  we  cannot  now  contemplate  witli 
delight.  The  latter  were  the  work  of  men  compa- 
ratively ignorant  and  rude  ;  the  former  of  men  in 
tlie  highest  state  of  refinement  and  civilization 
which  the  world  has  yet  known,  and  this  difference 
in  result  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  the 
principles  on  which  the  art  was  carried  out  during 
these  two  periods." 

This  is  l)ut  a  blank  conclusion  to  the  history  of 
modern  architecture  ;  it  is  enough  to  make  one  de- 
spair of  the  art  ;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  adds  to  this 
melancholy  summing  upa  verdict  on  modern  Gothic, 
not  less  severe  than  that  which  we  have  quoted  on 
the  Italian.  He  bel  mgs,  it  will  be  seen,  to  neither 
party  in  the  battle  of  these  rival  styles.  Tros 
Tyriiisve,  ihey  are  alike — with  equal  decision,  if 
not  with  equal  cause  sliown — cast  out  as  convicted 
of  falsehood.  It  is  hence  hardly  probable  tliat  iMr. 
Fergusson  will  find  entire  acceptance  amongst  the 
many  whom  this  contest  has  interested.  Putting 
aside  fanatics  on  either  side,  the  p  irtisans  of  Gothic 
from  love  of  theology,  and  the  partisans  of  Italian 
from  love  of  commonplace — a  more  honourable  class 
of  difBdents  will  remain,  who  may  unite  in  thinking 
that  the  argument  of  this  very  able  and  candid 
writer  is  least  confusing  when  it  touches  the  line 
where  building  passed  into  architecture  ;  tliat  the 
province  vvhicli  tasle  and  imagination  hold  to  guide 
and  even  to  control  construction  is  not  recognized 
with  adequate  fulness.  Our  criticism  on  present 
attempts  and  our  hopes  for  the  future  are,  how- 
ever, mainly  governed  by  our  convictions  on  archi- 
tecture as  a  fine  art.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  journal  to  enter  into  tlie  liattle  of 
the  styles  which  has  roused  so  much  amusing  dis- 
cussion in  books  and  academies,  and  has  even  been 
waged,  with  dubious  issue,  within  a  chamber  which 
is  not  always  or  often  celebrated  for  an  atmosphere 
propitious  to  matters  of  taste.  Art  lias  there  cer- 
tainly but  a  limited  representation  ;  the  lessons  of 
beauty  fall  on  a  barren  and  incredulous  soil : — 
Heu  fuge  crudelein  terram,  fuge  littus  avurum! 
So  far,  however,  as  Mr.  Fergusson's  argument 
rests  on  llie  general  laws  of  Fine  Art,  it  is  legiti- 
mately open  to  discussion.  Tliis  side  of  his  great 
subject  is  indeed  by  no  means  excluded.  Architec- 
ture "  ought  to  be  the  noblest  and  the  grandest  of 
the  Fine  Arts."  Speaking  of  tlie  contrast  between 
the  days  when  architecture  was  matter  of  national 
enthusiasm,  and  the  days  when  it  is  the  pursuit  of 
individual  professors  to  please  a  learned  class,  he 
says,  in  words  which  we  recommend  heartily  to  the 
reader's  notice,  whether  he  be  Greek  or  Goth, 
"  Perhaps  the  greatest  inconvenience  is  the  re- 
markably small  amount  of  thought  of  any  kind  that 
a  modern  building  ever  displays.  An  architect  in 
practice  never  can  afford  many  hours  to  the  artistic 
elaboration  of  his  design.  The  plan,  the  details, 
the  specifications  may  occupy  weeks,  in  large 
buildings  probably  months,  but  once  drawn,  it  is 
done  with.  In  almost  all  cases  the  pillars,  the 
cornices,  the  windows,  the  details  are  not  only  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  in  every  part,  but  are 
probably  all  borrowed  from  some  other  building  of 
some  other  age  ;  and,  to  save  trouble,  the  one-half 
of  the  building  is  only  a  reversed  tracing  of  the 
other.  In  one  glance  you  see  it  all.  With  five 
minutes'  study  you  have  mastered  the  whole 
design,  and  penetrated  into  every  principle  that 
guided  the  architect  in  making  it ;  and  so  difficult 
is  it  to  express  thought  wliere  ability  must  be 
consulted,  and  where  design  is  controlled  by 
construction,  that  the  result  is  generally  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  In  a  work 
of  Fine  Art,  such  as  a  medioeval  cathedral  the 
case  is  different.  Not  only  have  you  the  accu- 
mulated thought  of  all  the  men  who  had  occupied 
themselves  with  building  during  the  preceding 
centuries,  and  each  of  whom  had  left  bis  legacy  of 


thought  to  be  incorporated  with  the  rest,  but  you 
have  the  dream  and  aspirations  of  the  bishop  who 
designe<l  it,  of  all  bis  clergy  who  took  an  interest 
in  it,  of  the  master  mason  who  was  skilled  in  con- 
struction ;  of  the  carver,  the  painter,  the  glazier,  of 
the  host  of  men  who,  each  in  his  own  craft,  knew 
all  that  had  been  done  before  them,  and  had  spent 
their  lives  in  struggling  to  surpass  the  works  of 
their  forefathers.  It  is  more  than  even  this  :  there 
is  not  one  shaft,  one  moulding,  one  carving,  not  one 
chisel-mark  in  such  a  building,  that  was  not  designed 
specially  for  the  place  wiiere  it  is  found,  and  which 
was  not  the  best  that  the  experience  of  the  age 
could  invent  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
nothing  was  borrowed,  and  nothing  that  was  de- 
signed for  one  purpose  was  used  for  another.  You 
may  wander  in  such  a  building  for  weeks  or  for 
months  together,  and  never  know  it  all.  A  thought 
or  a  motive  press  out  through  every  joint,  and  is 
manifest  in  every  moulding,  and  the  very  stones 
speak  to  you  with  a  voice  as  clear  and  as  easily  un- 
derstood as  the  words  of  the  poet  or  tlie  teaching  of 
the  h  storian,  Hence  in  fact  the  little  interest  we 
can  ever  feel  in  evfcn  the  stateliest  of  modern  build- 
ings, and  the  undying,  never-satisfied  interest  vvitli 
which  we  study,  over  and  over  again,  those  which 
have  been  produced  under  a  different  and  truer  sys- 
tem of  art."  The  fault  may  be  with  us,  but  we  do 
not  fully  see  how  to  reconcile  these  and  other 
statements  with  the  remark  that  "  Speaking, 
Writing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  are  merely  different 
modes  in  which  man's  tlioughts  can  be  communi- 
cated to  other  men,  or  perpetuated  for  the  use  of 
posterity.  Hut  witii  these  architecture  has  nothing 
in  common  ;  it  neither  illustrates  any  literature,  nor 
imitates  anything  (the  exploded  fallacy  about  the 
Fine  Arts).  Its  object  is  to  supply  wantsof  a  totally 
distinct  class,  and  it  reaches  its  aim  by  un  entirely 
different  mode." 

It  would  be  immensely  difficult  to  define  and 
classify  the  arts,  and  we  must  honestly  confess  that 
Mr.  Fergusson's  attempt,  though  it  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  as  the  theory  of  a  thoughtful  and 
cultivated  man,  does  not  appear  satisfactory.  "All 
the  arts,"  he  says,  "  practised  by  man  may  lie 
divided  into  two  great  classes  — the  technic  arts  and 
the  phonetic  arts.  To  the  first  group  belong  all 
those  which  are  concerned  with  the  production  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  man,  and  generally 
all  the  useful  arts.  In  the  other  class  are  grouped 
all  those  arts  which  arise  out  of  the  special  gilt  of 
speech  which  man  enjoys  alone  of  all  living  beings. 
It  comprises  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and,  in 
short,  all  those  arts  which  minister  to  the  intellec- 
tual wants  of  mankind,  as  the  technic  aris  were  in- 
vented to  supply  his  physical  necessities."  With- 
out venturing  on  the  perilous  ground  of  definition, 
we  cannot  think  that  the  arts  can  be  exhaustively 
divided  thus.  We  demur  altogether,  in  the  fir>t 
place,  to  any  division  which  rests  on  the  difference 
between  man  and  the  otlier  animals.  This  is  to 
bring  physiology  into  logic.  Reference  to  the 
creatures  of  instinct  is  quite  beside  the  mark  when 
we  are  dealing  with  man,  not  as  one  in  the  vast 
series  of  organised  life,  but  as  a  being  capable  of 
rational  development — even  were  the  resemblance 
between  the  dam  of  the  beaver  and  the  dam  of  the 
engineer  much  nearer  than  it  is.  We  demur  equally 
to  the  reduction  of  what  Mr.  Fergusson  names 
"  phonetic"  arts  from  speech.  For  speech  itself  is 
only  one  medium  by  which  the  feelings,  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  fine  arts,  are  expressed.  It  is  only 
the  readiest  utterance  of  our  thoughts,  and  is  so  far 
from  deserving  tlie  dominant  place  assigned  to  it, 
that  our  best  thoughts  can  rarely  be  uttered  by 
words.  Indeed,  it  has  been  generally  and  truly 
argued  that  the  "  phonetic  "  arts  exist,  not  as  a 
mode  of  speech,  but  as  a  complement  to  it ;  as  a 
means  of  saying  that  which  otherwise  we  could  not 
say.  Thirdly,  the  division  into  "  technic  "  and 
"phonetic"  (besides  that  it  omits  music,  an  art 
phonetic  in  quite  a  different  sense)  crosses  awk- 
wardly with  the  division  between  "  fine"  and 
"  useful,"  elsewhere  recognized  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
His  own  examples  sliow  this  :  cooking,  he  says, 
may  be  refined  into  gastronomy,  pottery  into  the 
ceramic  art,  and  building,  by  identically  the  same 
process,  into  architecture.  Thus  we  seem  to  reach 
this  dilemma — either  architecture  is  not  an  ex- 
pressive (phonetic)  art  (in  which  case  it  has  no  hold 
on  our  feelings);  or  from  being  a  technic  art  it 
must  grow  gradually  into  a  phonetic  (from  which  it 
is  divided  by  an  impassable  line).  For  we  can 
conceive  of  no  middle  ground  in  which  we  could 
have  a  fine  art  of  architecture,  at  the  same  time  »o< 
expressive  of  the  identical  feelings  which  are  the 
basis  of  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture.  Or,  to 
restate  the  case,  arts  are  in  general  roughly  divided 
between  the  tine  and  the  useful ;  but  it  is  also  re- 
cognized that  each  division  crosses  into  the  other, 
and  architecture  especially.  Mr.  Fergusson's  sub- 
stitute, technic  and  phonetic  arts,  besides  resting  on 
definitions  which  do  not  appear  more  philosophical 
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and  are  certainly  less  InteHicfible  than  those  that 
form  the  liasis  of  the  common  division,  are  placed 
in  radical  opposition,  and  thus  either  compel  us  to 
"  leave  out  in  the  cold  "  such  arts  as  architecture, 
pottery,  and  metal-work — or  to  smuggle  them  under 
the  old  guise  of  arts  belonging  at  once  to  the  fine 
and  the  useful. 

This  theory,  which  indeed  is  never  dogmatically 
pressed  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  does  not  affect  the  ster- 
ling value  of  his  works.  Their  general  conclusions 
appear  to  us  convincingly  proved  by  the  wide  his- 
torical induction  and  by  the  lucid  practical  criticism 
with  which  he  accompanies  the  specimens  illustrated 
in  his  volumes.  He  has,  in  fact,  given  a  survey  of 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  Roman 
style  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  change,  without  laying  the  stress  which  he 
lays  on  the  fact  that  some  artists  of  the  time  also 
practised  architecture.  We  think  it  was  as  anti- 
quaries, not  as  artists,  that  men  like  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  diverged  into  a  sphere  in  which,  a 
candid  judge  must  own,  their  admirable  genius 
deserted  them  : — 

Alio  mentes,  alio  divisimus  aures, 
Jure  igitur  vincemnr. 
What  reason  is  there  to  class  this  exceptional 
activity  as  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  cultivation 
of  a  "  technic  "  art  on  the  principles  of  a  "pho- 
netic "?  Nor,  again,  does  it  seem  necessary  to  recur 
with  Mr.  Fergusson  to  this  theory  to  explain  why 
the  names  of  architects  in  the  "  true  styles  "  have 
not  been  handed  down,  whilst  the  history  of  modern 
architecture  is  always  biographical.  We  join  issue 
on  the  facts.  The  names  of  many  Greek  architects, 
from  a  period  before  Ictinus  to  a  period  after  Apol- 
lodorns,  are  recorded,  with  the  names  of  the  build- 
ings they  designed.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
loss  of  such  records  is  probably  due  to  the  promi- 
nent deficiency  in  mediaeval  literature— detailed 
biography  and  criticism  on  secular  subjects.  There 
is  no  Vasari  for  the  Gothic  styles.  Yet  even  in 
these,  Suger,  William  of  Canterbury,  Marc  d'Argent, 
receive  honorable  notice  from  the  historian.  Still 
less  can  we  follow  Mr.  Fergusson  in  denying  (if  we 
read  him  right)  the  influence  of  individual  genius 
whilst  the  true  styles  prevailed.  How  can  we  doubt 
that  the  law  which  makes  what  we  mass  together 
as  national  advance  due,  in  last  resort,  to  the  im- 
pulse given  by  individual  efTort,  is  true  here  also, 
and  that  these  gifted  Frenchmen,  like  their  great 
predecessors  in  Hellenic  days,  exercised  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  Pointed  style  ?  The  nation  un- 
questionably co-operated  with  them  in  the  manner 
80  forcibly  set  forth  liy  Mr  Fergwsson.  They  acted 
as  its  leaders  and  representatives  at  once.  "  In  the 
art  of  shipbuilding,  from  the  master  to  the  boy  who 
sweeps  out  the  workshop,  every  one  must  be  skilled 
in  his  own  speciality  ;  all  must  know  ani  be  able  to 
introduce  every  improvement  and  refinement  that 
lias  been  practised  elsewhere  up  to  that  hour. 
With  such  an  organization  as  this,  perfection  is  now 
attained  in  the  mechanical  arts.  With  a  similar 
combination,  perfection  was  reached  in  architecture 
in  the  Middle  Ages." 

Mr.  Fergusson  confines  this  to  the  "technic" 
arts,  but  it  is  true  of  all,  although  the  process  is 
not  always  so  manifest ;  from  the  poet  with  whom 
the  legends  and  the  language  of  the  people  must 
co-operate,  to  the  musician  who  cannot  give  voice 
to  his  creations  without  singers  and  orchestra. 
This  is  the  unfailini;  condition  whenever  art  is  really 
true  and  fine,  and  its  absence  in  case  of  architec- 
ture during  the  last  three  centuries  is  one  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  strongest  proofs  that  great  genius  and 
great  expenditure  have  been  wasted  in  the  many 
forms  of  the  Palladian,  Renaissance,  Louis  Quatorze, 
and  neo-Greek  styles.  And  that  this  co-operation 
between  designer,  workman,  and  public,  has  more 
or  less  re-appcared  in  England  since  the  Gothic  re- 
vival, will  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  renascent  health 
by  those  who  believe  that  style  perfectly  capable  of 
vital  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
present  day.*  It  has  been  said  "  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  good  art  but  one — at  once  the  simplest 
and  the  most  difficult — namely,  to  enjoy  it.  Good 
art  has  only  been  produced  by  nations  who  rejoiced 
in  it;"  and  there  never  was  a  truer  saying. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  what  principles  Mr. 
Fergusson  lays  down,  under  which  the  "  true  styles" 
were  formerly  produced,  and  by  returning  to  which 
alone  we  can  once  more  regain  truthfulness.  He 
sums  them  up  in  his  preface  :  the  architect  had  only 
to  consider,  first,  how  he  could  contrive  the  most 
convenient  and  appropriate  building  ;  secondly,  how 
he  could  arrange  this  so  as  to  be  most  ornamental 
with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  convenience  ;  and 
thirdly,  how  he  could  accentuate  and  ornament  his 
construction  so  as  to  be  most  obvious  and  most 
elegant." 

On  this  he  enlarges  afterwards,  apparently  advo- 


cating a  style  which  shall  be  at  once  eclectic  and 
original,  having  "  no  guide  but  common  sense,  no 
master  but  true  taste."  To  criticise  this  view 
would  be  to  enter  on  the  inadmissible  controversy  ; 
and  indeed  Mr.  Fergusson's  modesty  has  led  him  to 
state  it  so  briefly  that  we  do  not  believe  he  has  done 
justice  to  his  own  conception.  But  we  may  remark 
that,  true  to  the  theory,  he  seems  hardly  to  give 
sufficient  room  or  free  play  to  the  purely  aesthetic 
side  of  his  art.  From  anxiety  to  maintain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  "phonetic"  and  the  "  technic," 
that  which  gives  interest  to  half  the  fine  buildings 
of  the  world,  Ornament,  is  thrown  into  the  shade. 
Hence,  too,  the  element  of  proportion,  so  important 
as  an  underlying  canon  in  design,  holds  a  rank 
which  we  think  comparatively  exaggerated  in  his 
excellent  lecture.  .\t  least  it  may  be  submitted 
that  to  "  accentuate  and  ornament  the  construction 
so  as  to  be  most  obvious  and  most  elegant,"  is  but  a 
lean  and  insufficient  definition  : — that  it  is  far — if 
we  think  of  Chartres  or  Saint  Mark's — how  far ! — 
from  covering  the  facts.  Ornament,  not  divorced 
from  construction,  but  subordinating  it,  has  surely 
characterized  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
finest  styles.  In  the  Parthenon  the  sculptures  of 
Phidias  were  the  final  cause  of  the  pediments  of 
Ictinus.  In  the  great  cathedrals  of  France,  the 
tracery  of  the  windows,  the  multitudinous  imagery 
of  porch  and  buttress,  maintain  a  nearly  equal  pre- 
dominance. Further,  the  same  construction  may 
be  accented  and  ornamented  in  more  than  one  way, 
and  no  law  of  "  technic"  progress,  like  that  which 
holds  in  shipbuilding,  will  explain  how  styles  of  de- 
coration differing  as  the  Egyptian  and  the  Gothic 
were  developed.  Sense  and  taste  are  equally  insuf- 
ficient as  explanations.  These  qualities  are  dis- 
played, indeed,  in  all  the  features  of  a  "  true 
style;"  but  they  cannot  supply  the  peculiar  form 
wiiicli  it  follows.  Homer  .shows  them  in  every 
line;  yet  they  would  not  have  enabled  Aristarchus 
himself  to  add  one  touch  to  the  Partinsr  of  Hector 
or  the  Supplication  of  Priam.  In  a  word,  they  are 
regulative  principles,  not  creative. 

It  may  lie  disputed  which  element  in  architecture 
is  most  important,  its  fitness  for  use  or  its  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  eye,  and  to  the  mind's  eye.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  which  element  arises  from 
the  most  deep  and  complex  sources,  and  goes  fur- 
thest into  human  nature.  The  wants  which  build- 
ing supplies  are  universal,  and  comparatively  alike 
everywhere.  But  the  features  which  raise  building 
to  a  fine  art  must  be  sought  in  the  depths  of  the 
character  of  each  nation.  To  unfold  this,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
this  history  of  architecture.  That  which  gave  the 
lotus  capital  to  Thebes,  the  Doric  to  Athens — that 
which  gave  massiveness  to  the  Roman  style,  aspir- 
ing grace  and  floral  delicacy  to  the  Gothic,  lies  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  respective  races.  The  orna- 
ment of  the  "  true  styles"  expresses  the  religion  and 
the  poetry  of  the  nation,  and  is  part  of  that  spirit, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  displayed  itself  in  the 
mythology  of  Egypt  and  of  Hellas;  which  found 
another  mode  of  expression  in  Homer  and  Sopho- 
cles; in  the  "  Nibelurigen,"  the  "  Romance  of  the 
Rose,"  and  the  "  Divina  Commedia."  We  are 
here,  in  a  word,  within  the  realms  of  the  divinest 
of  human  gifts,  the  creative  imagination. 


MEMORIALS. 


•  Wo  may  notice  that  some  clear  and  striking  proofs  of 
ttii8  are  supplied  hy  Mr.  Fergusson,  on  p.  119  of  his  new 
'  History." 


It  has  been  unanimously  resolved  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  to  place  a  memorial  bust  of  the  late 
Alderman  Roe  in  the  council  chamber.  Sir  John 
Gray,  in  proposing  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.  said : — "  They  were  indebted 
to  their  lamented  friend  for  the  council  chamber  in 
which  they  then  sat.  The  preparations  of  the  plans 
and  designs  for  the  chamber  formed  a  part  of  Alder- 
man Roe's  labours.  Before  the  council  room  was 
improved,  it  was  a  most  uncomfortable  chamber, 
and  anything  but  a  credit  to  the  city.  Citizens  and 
strangers  who  had  visited  the  council  chamber  since 
it  was  perfected,  after  the  plans  suggested  by  Alder- 
man Roe,  had  eulogised  it  as  a  credit  to  the  city, 
and  as  a  chamber  that  might  well  be  taken  as  a 
model  by  other  cities.  One  thing,  however,  was  at 
the  present  moment  wanted  by  the  council  chamber 
— a  bust  of  George  Roe.  "The  recent  demise  of 
their  lamented  friend  suggested  that  tribute,  and  he 
would  therefore  beg  to  move  the  suspension  of  the 
standing  orders,  preparatory  to  moving  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  best  mode  of  perpe- 
tuating their  sense  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Alderman  Roe  to  the  city  in  connection  with  the 
town  council." 

Several  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Booterstown, 
Blackrock,  and  Dundrum,  and  other  friends  of  the 
late  Canon  Ennis,  have  opened  a  subscription  to 
defray  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  stained  glass 
window  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Blackrock. 


PROFESSOR  PLAYFAIRON  THE  SANITARY 
CONDITION  OF  TOWNS. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  of  "  capping  "  the 
students  of  the  session  1862-63,  who  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  on 
Saturday  last,  Professor  Playfair  gave  an  address 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Towns. 

The  Professor  said  : — The  sanitary  condition  of 
communities  is  now  receiving  that  attention  and 
study  which  its  importance  so  much  deserves  ;  but 
although  long  neglected,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
in  all  except  the  Middle  Ages  sanitary  legislation 
has  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  the  ills  which 
affect  public  health,  and  even  during  the  latter 
period  it  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  necessity 
that  individual  diseases  should  not  be  allowed  to 
swell  into  public  maladies.    Just  as  we  are  not 
permitted  to  burn  down  our  own  houses  lest  the 
conflagration  should  extend  to  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours, so  ancient  legislation  prevented  a  man  from 
keeping  his  own  tent  or  house  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition lest  the  sources  of  disease  should  spread 
beyond  it.    The  excellent  hygienic  laws  of  Moses 
have  ample  recognition  to  the  truth  that  the  health 
of  an  individual  is  of  importance  to  the  community 
in  which  he  resides.    Again  we  see  this  fact  more 
obviously  set  forth  in  the  laws  of  Taleucus,  who 
ordained  that  if  any  patient  drank  wine  during  his 
illness  against  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  should 
be  put  to  death  after  his  recovery  on  account  of  his 
disobedience.  Among  the  Greeks,  State  physicians, 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  towns, 
were  appointed  to  watch  over  all  matters  relating 
to  public  health.    Rome,  following  the  example  of 
Greece,  watched  with  attention  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  various  countries  which  it  conquered. 
We  see  the  eflfect  of  the  knowledge  of  public  health 
thus  acquired  when  we  look  to  the  history  of  Egypt. 
This  country,  ravaged  by  plague  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  now  scourged  by  it,  has  had  com- 
plete immunity  from  this  disease  when  its  rulers 
enforced  the  laws  of  public  health.    Plague  was 
unknown  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of 
the  Pharaohs:  it  did  not  appear  during  the  194 
years  of  its  occupation  by  the  Persians,  or  in  the 
301  years  of  the  dominion  of  Alexander,  the  dynasty 
of  Ptoleraeus,  and  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
time  that  it  was  under  Rome ;  but  in  the  barbarism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  plague  made  a  permanent  home 
in  Egypt,  and  visited  occasionally  every  country  in 
Europe  —  sometimes   assuming   different  specific 
forms,   as  the  conditions  for   pestilence  became 
varied.    When  tlie  black  death  and  sweating  sick- 
ness carried  off  nearly  one-fourth  of  th<j  population 
of  Europe,  then  mankind  begaii  again  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  physicians  as  their  safest  public  counsellors ; 
but  as  their  functions  had  been  so  long  in  abeyance, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  for  some  time  they 
were  unequal  to  the  call  made  upon  them.  Tlie 
knowledge  of  public  hygiene  had  indeed  fallen  low 
when  we  find  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  in  the 
14th  century,  issuing  a  |)ublic  manifesto,  in  which 
they  recommended,  as  a  measure  of  public  security 
against  the  plague,  "  that  if  rain  come  during  the 
day  a  little  fine  treacle  should  be  taken  after  dinner, 
and  that  fat  people  should  not  sit  in  the  sunshine." 
After  repeated  attacks  of  the  placrue  in  London,  the 
attention  of  our  legislators  was  directed  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  exalting  the  status  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  the  King,  under  the  advice  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  establisheil  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1518;  but  dire  pestilence  still  frequently  occurred, 
which  should  not  astound  us  when  we  recollect  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  the  ignorance  of  medicine 
long  after  this  period.    As  an  example  of  this,  only 
remember  the  death-bed  remeilies  applied  to  Charles 
II.,  who  certainly  was  not  in  want  of  the  aid  of 
physicians,  for  some  of  the  presci  iptions  were  signed 
by  fourteen  doctors.     The  poor  dying  monarch's 
head  was  burned  with  hot  irons,  and  a  loathsome 
volatile  salt,  extracted  from  human  skulls,  was 
forced  into  his  mouth.    In  the  reign  of  that  King, 
however,  various  circumstances  advanced  hygienic 
knowledge.     Hitherto,  the  origin  of  plague  had 
been  ascribed  to  occult  causes,  such  as  terrestrial 
emanations,  celestial  conjunctions,  or  as  the  direct 
consequences  of  Jews  poisoning  the  wells  of  Chris- 
tians;  but  during  tlie  frightful  plague  of  1665, 
Oxford,  where  the  Court  and  Parliament  soon  as- 
sembled, enjoyed  a  complete  immunity  from  the 
disease,  and  the  causes  of  this  were  soon  traced  to 
the  recent  improvements  made  in  the  drainage  of 
the  town,  and  to  the  care  with  which  the  magis- 
trates caused  all  filth  and  garbage  to  be  removed 
from  the  streets.    The  great  fire  in  London  during 
the  following  year  enabled  new  and  wider  streets  to 
be  built,  so  that  from  that  date  this  great  pestilence 
has  ceased  to  visit  us ;  but  rCmoveable  zymotic 
diseases  of  other  kinds  still  remain,  and  will  be 
quoted  by  future  historians  as  evidences  of  our  low 
state  of  civilization  in  the  19th  century. 
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To  these  I  would  now  direct  your  attention  ;  and 
as  they  are  but  modified  forms  of  disease  similar  in 
origin  to  the  old  pestilences,  I  would  remind  you  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occurred,  and 
continue  to  occur,  in  some  countries  to  the  present 
day.  In  Egypt  the  plague  is  sporadic  every  year, 
and  epidemic  once  in  every  six  years.  The  condition 
of  its  poorer  inhabitants  explains  why  it  is  that 
plague  still  dwells  with  them.  Their  huts  are 
generally  built  on  the  margin  of  stagnant  waters 
left  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  Fellah, 
nearly  naked,  works  in  the  mud  of  the  rice  grounds, 
while  his  wife  and  children  make  into  small  cakes  a_ 
nauseous  compound  of  the  waste  matter  of  man  and 
animals,  which  they  plaster  on  the  walls  of  the 
liuts,  so  that  they  may  dry  in  order  to  be  used  as 
fuel.  Everywhere  around  these  huts  you  tread  on 
animal  remains,  and  see  dogs  disputing  for  the 
mangled  carcase  of  a  cow,  ox,  or  camel,  and 
dragging  their  intestines  to  the  huts.  All  these 
abominations  wash  into  tanks  and  ditches  of  putrid 
water  in  which  the  Musselmans  perform  their  reli- 
gious rites  of  purification  ;  and  as  these  ditches  are 
never  emptied,  their  contents  soak  like  black  lava 
into  the  soil,  and  oose  out  into  the  floor  of  the  huts 
All  this  is  intensified  wherever  there  is  a  mosque, 
so  that  a  stranger  may  find  his  way  to  the  house  of 
prayer  by  the  use  of  his  organ  of  smelling  (Dr. 
Hatnont).  Under  such  aggravated  circumstances, 
plague  does  occur,  while  under  modified  conditions 
of  filth  our  lesser  epidemics,  such  as  typhus,  still 
flourish.  The  plague  of  a  torrid  country  becomes 
the  typhus  of  a  more  moderate  climate. 

The  student  of  public  health  has  the  surest  con- 
viction that  contaminated  air,  foul  water,  bad  ven- 
tilation, and  decaying  garbage  form  the  soil  upon 
which  all  such  diseases  grow  with  the  same  surety 
as  a  crop  of  corn  or  of  weeds  will  grow  on  a  common 
soil  according  to  the  seed  sown  in  it.  We  do  not 
deny,  or  much  care  to  discuss,  the  specific  differ- 
ences in  thediseases  which  appear.  They  are  modified 
as  hygienic  conditions  become  improved.  They  in- 
crease in  severity  when  these  are  neglected.  In  the 
last  century  typhus  gravior,  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  plague,  prevailed  in  England,  but  has 
again  been  expelled  as  an  epidemic  by  improved  sani- 
tary regulations.  Even  now,  we  have  three  forms  of 
these  zymotic  fevers — the  typhus,  which  kills 
twenty-four  out  of  every  hundred  attacks;  the 
typhinia,  or  relapsing  fever,  in  which  the  mortality 
is  only  one  in  forty  cases,  and  the  typhoid  fever  or 
typhia,  in  which  nineteen  cases  in  the  100  terminate 
fatally.  It  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  us  as  scien- 
tific men  to  investigate  the  specific  differences  and 
causes  of  these  modifications  of  typhus  fever.  But 
as  promoters  of  public  health,  we  are  perfectly  safe 
classing  them  together,  and  in  declaring  that,  in 
their  epidemic  form  at  least,  they  are  all  results  of 
hygienic  errors.  This  disease  destroyed  in  England 
and  Wales,  during  the  year  1861,  1,540  persons, 
and  probably  attacked  about  154,400  people.  Among 
the  victims  of  this  fever  was  a  great  and  noble 
Prince,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  who  was  particularly  zealous  in  promoting  all 
means  which  tended  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  public  health  among  the  people  of  this 
country.  Besides  these  deaths  from  fever,  20,000 
more  persons  fell  of  diseases  which  are  propagated 
by  the  same  channel.  Whatever  opinions  some  of 
us  may  hold  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  individual 
cases  of  typhus,  there  is  nearly  a  common  agreement 
as  to  the  conditions  which  give  to  it  an  epidemic 
character.  The  poison  may  or  may  not  arise  di- 
rectly or  approximately  from  the  influence  of 
decaying  matter  ;  but  of  this  be  assured,  that,  like 
certain  animalcules,  it  will  only  remain  where  it  can 
feed  upon  garbage,  so  that  you  are  always  safe  in 
searching  out  the  circumstances  which  enable  it  to 
localize  itself,  and,  by  removing  them,  to  render 
the  place  untenantal)le  for  the  epidemic.  Professor 
Christison  gives  you  the  means  of  doing  this  in  a 
pithy  sentence,  when  he  says: — "Cleanliness  and 
ventilation  will  extinguish  any  epidemic."  The 
very  simplicity  of  the  rule  prevents  its  general 
adoption,  not  now  only,  but  in  all  periods  of  the 
world's  history.  "  If  a  prophet  had  bid  us  do  some 
great  thing,  would  we  not  have  done  it  ? — how 
much  rather  when  he  saith  unto  us  '  Wash  and  be 
clean  ?'  "  Do  not  suppose  that  it  will  be  useless  for 
you  to  act  as  missionaries  in  promoting  throughout 
tlie  world  the  truth  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness. The  hygienic  state  of  this  country  is  most 
imperfect.  The  inevitable  deaths  in  a  population 
need  not  exceed  twelve  in  1,000  annually,  while  our 
actual  death-rate  is  twenty-one  in  the  1,000.  In 
1861,  upward  of  35,000  perished  in  England  and 
Wales  of  diseases  which  we  all  recognize  as  being 
preventible,  besides  those  which  probably  owe  their 
fatal  severity  to  a  want  of  hygienic  arrangements. 
By  "  preventible"  diseases  we  understand  those 
which  need  not  occur  if  a  proper  system  of  drainage, 
an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  and  uncontaiuinated 
air  were  enjoyed  by  our  whole  population  throughout 


town  and  country.  It  is  always  a  useful  exercise 
for  us  to  divide  preventible  from  inevitable  deaths. 
Let  us  take,  as  an  example  of  the  former,  deaths  by 
fire.  None  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  include  deaths 
from  fire  as  among  the  class  of  inevitable  deaths  ; 
and  yet  Dr.  Farr  assures  us,  that  in  the  last  four- 
teen years  no  less  than  39  9i7  persons  were  burned 
alive  in  England  and  Wales.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  parallel  this  devastation  either  in  the  time  of  the 
Druids,  in  the  fires  of  Moloch,  in  those  of  the 
Inquisition  and  of  Smithfield,  or  in  the  Suttees  of 
the  Hindoos.  And  if  history  refuses  to  hear  of  any 
palliation  for  these  sacrifices  of  human  life,  depend 
upon  it  we  will  he  held  responsible  for  the  neglect 
and  fashion  which  causes  such  sacrifices  to  be  con- 
tinued. But  the  fires  of  disease  and  pestilence  are 
still  more  cruel  in  their  ravages,  and  require  heca- 
tombs annually  to  consume.  And  yet,  by  persistent 
courage,  with  constant  watchfulness,  we  have  the 
power  to  prevent  or  to  extinguish  them. 

In  proof  of  this  you  have  only  to  compare  the 
mortality  in  different  parts  of  the  same  town,  and 
you  will  find  the  variations  in  death-rates  accord- 
ing to  the  differences  of  hygienic  condition,  to  be 
from  seventeen  to  forty-five  in  a  thousand  of  the 
population.  There  is,  therefore,  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  in  which  you  can  labour.  We  are  now 
speaking  not  of  ancient  times,  but  of  the  state  of  the 
field  in  which  each  of  us  may  work.  To  prove  this 
to  you  I  take  the  following  quotation  from  tlje  last 
report  of  the  Registrar-General : — "  The  practice 
of  keeping  the  refuse  of  the  sick  and  healthy  of 
successive  generations  in  cesspools,  alike  of  cot- 
tages and  palaces,  every  day  grows  more  pernicious 
as  the  population  becomes  denser;  for  the  water  is 
defiled  in  wells  ;  and  even  when  the  cesspools  are 
emptied  into  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  it  is 
pumped  into  the  houses  only  partially  purified. 
The  ova  of  worms  and  the  seeds  of  various  diseases 
are  thus  diffused  among  children,  while  great  inim- 
bers  of  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life  also 
suffer,  and  often  die  of  the  maladies  which  are  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  violations  of  natural 
laws." 

Let  us  pause  here  a  little  to  inquire  whether 
nature  does  point  out  to  us,  in  the  manner  in  which 
she  deals  with  decaying  refuse,  how  we  ought  to  act 
in  like  cases.  All  organic  beings  die,  and  their 
bodies  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefaction  and  decay 
the  products  of  which  ultimately  reach  the  air  and 
contaminate  it  with  miasms  and  organic  poisons. 
With  such  a  mass  of  festering  corruption  in  the 
world,  there  must  be  efficient  means  through  natu- 
ral agencies  of  rendering  them  not  only  innocuous 
but  also  of  positive  utility.  By  the  admirable  ven- 
tilation of  the  atmosphere  in  the  great  systems  of 
equatorial  and  polar  currents,  and  by  the  continual 
movements  of  local  winds,  these  enianalions  are 
rarely  and  never  for  long  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
one  place,  but  are  scattered  by  the  aerial  currents 
and  by  diffusion  throughout  the  atmosphere.  This 
now  chemically  attacks  the  putrescent  substances, 
oxidizing  and  degrading  them  from  the  state  of 
complex  organic  forms — carbonic  acid,  water,  am- 
monia, and  nitric  acid.  Although  that  [he  oxygen 
of  air  is  at  all  times  so  active  in  its  habits  that  it 
requires  to  be  much  diluted  with  nitrogen,  yet  it 
receives  a  large  increase  in  its  activity  during  the 
performance  of  itsoxidizing  work  in  tlie  atmosphere, 
for  then  it  is  converted  into  or  assumes  two  forms, 
each  of  which  have  augmented  tliough  differing 
powers — the  one  being  used  up  by  one  portion  of  a 
decaying  body,  while  the  other  is  set  free,  ready  to 
attack  substances  susceptible  to  its  influence.  I 
allude  of  course  to  the  fact  that  when  the  ozonized 
form  of  oxygen  is  produced  and  appropriated  during 
oxidation,  a  second  active  form  of  this  element  as  it 
appears  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  manifests  itself, 
and  is  ready  for  its  share  of  work.  Through  these 
agencies  all  decaying  and  putrid  matter  is  broken 
up  into  simple  forms — all  of  them,  as  in  air,  in- 
nocuous to  animals,  and  most  necessary  to  plants, 
which  require  them  as  food.  Itmaj'  indeed  liappen 
that  the  rain  may  wash  some  of  the  putrid  matter 
from  the  air  before  the  oxidation  is  completed,  but 
then  the  soil  on  which  it  falls  is  endowed  with  a 
singular  power  by  which  it  forces  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed by  its  pores  to  complete  the  transformation. 
Note  well  these  two  great  facts — first,  that  the  air 
renders  innocuous  these  putrid  exhalations ;  and, 
second,  that  the  products  of  the  transformation  are 
immediately  applied  to  plant  life,  a  wonderful  circle 
in  which  death  and  life  rapidly  alternate,  plants 
first  feeding  animals,  which  in  their  turn  feed 
plants. 

How  differently  do  we  act  in  our  civic  arrange- 
ments !  Instead  of  allowing  the  garbage  to  be 
oxidized  and  afterwards  utilized  in  the  most  efficient 
way,  we  dig  holes  close  to  our  own  doors,  and  in 
these  latrines  or  cesspools  allow  all  the  filth  to  ac- 
cumulate and  rot,  until  we  or  our  neighbours  are 
striken  down  by  pestilence;  or,  if  a  system  of 
sewerage  be  introduced,  we  send  the  refuse  of  our 


cities  into  rivers,  to  pollute  the  waters  for  those 
who  live  below,  we,  poor  innocent  lambs,  wondering 
why  the  wolf  growls  at  us  lower  down  the  stream. 
At  the  same  time  we  waste  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  food, 
and  we  send  fleets  to  the  Incas  and  Ichaboe  for  that 
which  we  possess  so  abundantly  at  home.  It  is 
true  that  while  we  could  with  perfect  safety  econo- 
mize these  waste  products,  yet  that  their  removal 
from  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings  is  undoubtedly 
essential,  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  free  supply  of 
water,  a  good  drainage,  and  al)undance  of  fresh  air, 
are  the  main  requisites.  There  must  be  no  tamper- 
ing with  putridity,  no  making  of  smells  with  scents 
and  aromatic  odours.  The  requirements  for  these 
or  for  deodorizers  inilicates  filtli  which  ought  to  be 
removed.  When  we  re  id  tliat  ancient  Capua  had 
whole  streets  devoted  to  perfumers,  we  are  irre- 
sistibly compelled  to  believe  that  ancient  Capua 
must  have  been  a  very  dirty  place.  If  in  contend- 
ing against  the  sources  of  disease,  you  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  such  agencies,  take  those  which  destroy, 
not  those  which  mask  putrid  matter.  You  nmst 
give  no  quarter  to  putridity,  for  it  is  a  subtle  enemy, 
which  is  sure  to  have  no  mercy  in  its  turn,  and  will 
inevitably  demand  its  organic  emanations. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

ADDRESS    TO    THE  STUDENTS  OP  THE  DUBHX 
SCHOOL  OP  AKT. 

Mr.  Macmanus,  to  whose  talents  and  exertions 
Art  Education  is  so  much  indebted,  is  now  retiring 
from  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  the  Royal  Dul)liii 
Society. 

When  we  consider  his  labours  amongst  us  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  his  kindness  and  aitenliou 
to  all  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  instruction,  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves,  and  the  many  pupils  wlio 
have  profited  by  his  profound  and  universal  know- 
ledge of  Art,  the  gratification  of  presenting  Ijiiii 
with  a  suitable  testimonial  of  our  sincere  regard  for 
him,  and  our-appreciation  of  iiis  abilities  as  a  teacher. 

We  are  desirous  that  Mr.  Macmanus,  when  he 
leaves  the  school  where  he  has  exerted  iiimself  s  ) 
successfully  and  so  long  in  promoting  the  Arl<  or' 
this  country,  should  bear  with  him  the  conviction 
that  his  worth  was  not  overlooked,  at  least  by  his 
pupils,  whose  interests  his  kindjjess  promoted,  ami 
whose  talents  his  ability  developed. 

The  committee,  wishing  to  mark  their  sense  of 
the  present  change  in  his  position,  and  his  undoubted 
merit,  have  decided  on  presenting  him  with  a  silver 
palette  and  a  sum  of  money. 

The  committee  therefore  suggest  that  the  studejits, 
composed  as  they  are  of  all  classes, should  conlriliuie 
whateveramounttliey  can  freely  and  cbeerlully  give, 
and  forward  it  to  the  secretary  for  publication  before 
31st  instant. 

Wm.  O'Dell,  Secretary. 

School  of  Art,  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

[We  heartily  appreciate  the  laudable  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  above  document,  and  wish  that 
it  may  be  extensively  and  substantially  responded 
to. — Ed.] 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  TALENT  IN 
ENGLAND. 

With  much  pleasure,  and  pride,  too,  do  we  an- 
nounce tliat,  in  a  very  important  recent  competition 
for  the  intended  new  buildings  in  Manchester,  of 
the  Lancashire  Insurance  Company,  the  Director* 
adopted  the  designs  submitted  by  our  respected  and 
talented  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner, 
architect.  The  compliment  so  paid  to  the  well- 
known,  but  hitherto  somewhat  too  tardily  recognized 
ability  of  Mr.  Turner,  is  the  more  to  be  appreci  ited, 
as  being  an  Irisli  practitioner,  with  a  great  array  of 
local  talent — and  disposition,  no  doul)t,  to  local  pre- 
ference—against him,  he  won  his  prize  in  an  unequal 
contest.  The  premium  is  £200,  and  the  expenditure 
on  the  proposed  work,  which  is  to  he  carried  out 
under  Mr.  Turner's  supervision,  will  be  considerable. 


ENGINEERS  DIFFER. 

Mr.  Hawk-shaw,  C.E.,  has  recently  been  over 
the  district  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  tlie 
Suez  Canal,  and  has  declared  tlie  project  capable  of 
accomplishment.  It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of 
some  of  our  readers,  that  the  great  George  Stephen- 
son reported  that  it  was  not  practicable ;  so  it 
now  remains  to  be  seen  which  is  right.  Engineeiing 
has  hardly  advanced  such  a  stride  in  tlie  period 
during  which  these  eminent  men  made  their  re- 
spective reports,  as  to  remove  any  practical  diffi- 
culties that  existed  in  Stephenson's  time  ;  so  a 
great  deal  of  scientific  interest  must  be  attached  to 
a  result  where  eminent  opinions  are  so  confiictiug. 
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THE  TELEGRAPH  TO  INDIA. 

Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark 
liave  been  engaged  superintending  the  construction 
of  the  telegraph  cable  which  is  to  effect  communica- 
tion between  England  and  her  Indian  possessions,  and 
whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  fate,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  never  yet  has  been  a  cable  manufactured 
with  such  care,  or  one  which,  in  point  of  "  conduc- 
tivity" and  insulation  comes  so  nearly  up  to  the 
standard  of  absolute  electrical  perfection.  The  de- 
sign and  construction  differ  materially  from  any 
line  hitherto  laid.  Every  operation  in  submarine 
telegraphy — even  the  great  Atlantic  line,  has  con- 
tributed its  quota  of  valuable  experience.  The  in- 
sulation of  that  line  was  not  very  perfect,  as  may 
be  imagined  from  the  infancy  of  the  science  at  that 
time,  but  yet  the  electrical  power  used  was  sucli  as 
would  infallibly  break  down  even  the  most  perfect 
cables  manufactured  at  the  present  day.  Of  this 
our  readers  may  judge  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
large  induction  coils  first  used  in  signalling  between 
England  and  America  were  probably  equal  in  elec- 
trical power  to  2,000  battery  cells,  while  now  it  is 
found  inexpedient  to  use  more  than  two  or  three 
cells  in  working  the  longest  submarine  lines  in  exis- 
tence. 

Tlie  faults  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Red  Sea  line  were  of  another  character.  Though 
it  was  maiuifactured  and  tested  with  a  care  greatly 
superior  to  that  taken  with  the  Atlantic  cable,  it 
was  submerged  in  a  way  which  rendered  its  ceasing 
to  work  a  question  of  a  few  weeks  more  or  less. 
Sheathed  in  a  covering  of  small  wires,  quite  unpro- 
tected from  corrosion,  it  was  laid  without  my  allow- 
ance for  "slack"  cable  to  fall  into  the  irregularity 
of  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea.  It  consequently  lay 
strained  across  the  points  of  the  inequalities,  with 
a  tension  of  several  tliousand  pounds.  To  obviate 
tliis  cause  of  danger,  wliich  in  the  above-mentioned 
lines  has  probably  occasioned  a  loss  of  property  to 
the  value  of  over  a  million  sterling,  tlie  Persian 
Gulf  is  cased  in  twelve  i\o.  7  gauiie  hard-drawn 
iron  wires,  thickly  galvanized,  so  as  effectually  to 
prevent  their  corrosion.  But,  in  order  to  secure 
more  effectually  the  permanent  stability  of  the  line, 
the  whole  finished  cable  is  thickly  coated  with  two 
servings  of  tarred  hemp  yarn,  overlaid  with  two 
coatings  of  a  patent  composition  invented  by  Sir 
Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark.  The  com- 
position consists  of  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt,  Stock- 
holm tar,  and  powdered  silica,  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, and  laid  on  in  a  uielted  state.  Wliile  yet 
warm  it  is  passed  between  circular  rollers,  which 
give  it  a  round,  smooth  surface.  When  quite  cold 
this  forms  a  massive  covering  of  great  strength  and 
perfect  flexibility,  totally  im))ervious  to  water,  and 
incapable  of  being  destroyed  by  tlie  minute  aniinal- 
culaj  which  exist  in  such  abunilance  in  warm  lati- 
tudes, and  which,  when  the  cable  is  not  protected 
again.st  their  attacks,  eat  every  atom  of  the  hemp, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cable  laid  between  Toulon  and 
Algiers.  Galvanizing  the  wire  is  in  itself  an  almost 
perfect  protection  from  rust — certainly  for  many 
years,  as  the  good  condition  of  tlie  cable  picked  up 
off  the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands,  a  part  of  which  was 
galvanized,  showed,  as  far  as  the  galvanizing  was 
concerned.  But  with  the  final  protection  both  from 
rust  and  animalculue  which  Bright  and  Clark's 
compound  affords,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  cable,  when  once  laid  in  shallow  or  deep 
waters,  should  not  remain  good  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come.  The  copper  conducting  wire  is  composed 
of  four  segments,  drawn  into  a  hollow  tube  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  appear  like  a  solid  wire.  By  this 
means  all  the  advantages  of  a  strand  wire  are  com- 
bined with  the  condensed  hulk  and  small  surface  of 
a  solid  one.  The  copper  from  which  the  wire  is 
drawn  is  especially  selected  by  the  engineers  for  its 
high  capacity  for  conducting  electricity.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  different  samples 
of  cupper  vary  as  much  as  50  or  60  per  cent,  in  this 
respect — that  is,  some  specimens  of  copper-wire 
will  conduct  electricity  with  greater  facility  than 
other  specimens  of  double  the  thickness,  though 
physically  there  may  not  be  the  slightest  difference 
by  wiiich  you  can  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
This  wire,  which  is  nearly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  then  covered  by  the  Gutta  Percha 
Company  with  four  distinct  coats  of  gutta  percha 
and  four  coats  of  Chattertoa's  compound,  laid  on 
alternately.  This  "core,"  as  ibis  termed,  is  then 
tested  in  cold  water  at  a  ieniperature  of  90  degrees, 
and  then  under  a  pressure  of  000  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  After  passing  through  all  tliese  ordeals,  the 
loss  by  leakage  through  the  gutta  percha  covering 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred-milliontii  part  of  the 
current  of  electricity  passing  throiigli  the  conduct- 
ing wire  in  every  nautical  mile.  To  such  minute 
perfection  has  the  system  of  testing  adopted  by  the 
engineers  been  carried,  that  the  loss  of  one  thousand- 
millionth  part  of  the  current  by  leakage  could  be 
detected  and  estimated  on  the  instruments.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  insulation  of  the  cable,  the  loss 


by  leakage  in  working  each  section  of  the  line  will 
not  exceed  one  ibur-hundredth  part  of  the  electric 
current  sent  through  the  conductor — a  condition  of 
insulation  which  we  believe  has  never  been  equalled 
by  any  cable  hitherto  manufactured. 

Before  being  sheathed  at  Mr.  Henley's  works  the 
coils  of  gutta  percha  core,  which  are  in  three  miles 
lengths,  are  again  tested  under  water  for  insulation 
and  for  resistance  of  conductor  ;  therefore,  if  any  in- 
jury should  have  occurred  to  the  fragilegutta  percha 
covering  of  the  wire  during  its  transit  from  the 
Wharf-road  to  North  Woolwich  it  is  delected  be- 
fore the  cable  is  made  np,  and  then  the  process  of 
sheathing  them  in  their  outer  covering  iscommenced. 
The  first  coating  outside  the  gutta  percha  is  12 
thick  strands  of  wet  hemp,  and  over  these  ag<in 
comes  12  solid  No.  7  gau^e  wires,  which  have  been 
most  carefully  galvanized  by  .Mr.  Henley.  The 
outer  covering  of  iron  wire  is  generally  the  last 
which  a  cable  receives,  but  in  this  instance,  as  the 
line  is  to  be  laid  in  comparatively  shallow  water, 
the  wires  themselves,  though  galvanized,  are  to  be 
still  further  protected  from  their  most  formidable 
enemy,  rust,  which  is  done  by  the  coverings  of 
Bright  and  Clark's  composition  already  described. 

During  the  whole  tiniethe  calile  is  at  Mr.  Henley's 
the  current  is  kept  always  throuah  it,  so  that  the 
slightest  possible  defect  in  the  wire  can  he  detected. 
In  addition  to  this  the  very  able  electrical  staff  test 
every  portion  regularly  twice  a  day,  for  insulation 
and  resistance  of  conductor.  When  everything  has 
been  done  which  the  most  jealous  care  and  the  most 
fastidious  scientific  skill  can  suggest,  it  is  passed  out 
on  the  river^side  of  Mr.  Henley's  factory,  and  coiled 
away  in  tanks  filled  with  water  ;  and  even  here 
perpetually  watched  and  tested.  There  are  upwards 
of  900  nautical  miles  of  it  thus  manufactured  lying 
at  Mr.  Henley's  works — huge  coils  of  thick  black- 
looking  rope,  nearly  ]|  inches  in  diameter,  weigliing 
nearly  four  tons  to  the  mile,  and  2^  tons  in  water, 
and  costing  as  nearly  as  possible  £200  per  mile — 
the  cheapest,  strongest,  and,  electrically  speaking, 
the  most  perfect  cable  that  has  ever  yet  been  made. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  more  of  the  same  kind 
have  y.^t  to  be  manufactured — to  whicli,  however, 
the  great  resources  of  Mr.  Henley's  factory  are 
quite  equal — in  the  time  that  yet  intervenes  before 
the  last  ship  which  composes  the  expedition  will 
leave  this  country  in  September. 


THE  WATERWOUKS. 

The  following  is  from  the  eighth  report  of  the  water- 
works committee,  laid  before  the  municipal  council  at 
a  recent  meeting  :  — 

Your  committee  quote  the  following  passages  from 
the  letter  of  instructions  issued  to  Mr.  Batenian,  in 
which  he  was  directed  to  examine  and  report: — 

Istly.  As  to  the  eligibility,  practicability,  and  dura- 
bility of  the  projected  works  for  the  supply  of  water 
within  the  limits  of  the  '  Dublin  CorporatioQ  Water- 
works Act,  1861.' 

2ndly.  As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  projected  works, 
and  of  the  specification  to  obtain  the  supply  of  water 
contemplated  by  the  act. 

3rdly.  As  to  the  estimated  expense  of  maintaining 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  projected  works  during  a 
series  of  years. 

4thly.  As  to  the  probable  daily  supply  of  water 
from  the  projected  works,  and  the  sufficiency  thereof 
to  meet  the  daily  demand. 

5thly.  As  to  the  (juality  of  the  water  for  domestic, 
manufacturing,  and  other  purposes ;  and,  lastly,  the 
money  borrowed,  with  the  interest,  being  payable  out 
of  compulsory  rates ;  as  to  the  necessity  for  all,  or 
what  part  of  the  projected  works,  and  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  therefrom. 

Upon  all  these  points  the  report  of  Mr.  Bateman 
was  elabiirately  minute;  and  so  satisfied  were  the 
Loan  Commissioner-  by  his  report,  as  to  the  suitabilty 
of  the  project,  the  abundance  of  the  supply,  the  effici- 
ency of  the  works  proposed,  and  the  nature  of  the 
contract  entered  into  by  your  committee  for  their 
execution,  that  they  at  once  determined  to  advance 
for  their  construction  a  loan  of  £250, OUO  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Your  committee  regard  this  report  and  its  conse- 
quences as  being  not  only  eminently  satisfactory,  but 
as  affording  conclusive  evidence  on  all  the  points  once 
so  earnestly  debated  by  the  former  opponents  of  the 
Vartry  project.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Bateman  to  state 
that,  when  making  the  investigations  on  which  this 
report  was  based,  new  data  were  before  him — such  as 
careful  gaugings  of  the  rainfall  witkia  the  catchment 
basin  of  the  Vartry,  and  accurate  measurements  of 
the  quantity  of  water  passing  down  the  river  daily — 
which  had  no  existence  when  he  expressed  a  different 
opinion;  in  fact,  the  very  experiments  which  he  insis- 
ted on  when  he  gave  evidence  against  the  bill  before 
the  Commons,  as  requisite  to  supply  the  materials  for 
a  conclusive  judgment  before  adopting  the  Vartry, 
had  been  made  in  the  interim,  and  the  results  of  these 
experiments  satisfied  him  that  there  will  be  in  the 


driest  assumable  years  an  available  water  supply  of 
one-sixth,  or  2,000,000  gallons  daily,  more  than  he 
estimates  as  requisite  for  the  city  and  suburban  supply. 
This  report  is  so  valuable  a  testimony  to  the  project — 
to  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  available  supply,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  works,  that  we  reproduce  it  in 
appendix  No.  2  in  full.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  it  that  Mr.  Bateman  has  given  his  entire  approval 
to  all  the  modifications  in  the  works  suggested  in  our 
fourth  report,  and  refers  in  special  terms  of  commen- 
dation to  the  contract  made  with  Mr.  M'Cormick  for 
their  construction.  He  makes  an  important  suggestion 
with  respect  to  the  filter  beds,  to  which  your  com- 
mittee allude  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
report. 

After  referring  to  loan  negotiations,  the  report  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  first  stone  of  the  distributing 
reservoir  at  Stillorgan  was  laid  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber by  his  Excellenc}'  Lord  Carlisle. 

Since  then  your  works  have  been  prosecuted  with 
great  vigour,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  report  ofyour 
engineer,  which  we  subjoin,  that  the  progress  of  the 
work«,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  ex- 
ecuted, are,  in  all  respects,  satisfactory.  Your  en- 
gineer's report  supplies  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
actual  progress  made  at  the  several  points.  The  value 
of  the  works  executed  and  of  the  material  supplied  up 
to  tiie  end  of  May,  as  certified  by  your  engineer, 
amounted  to  £43,468  Os.  7d.,  and  your  contractor  has 
been  paid  in  cash  the  sum  of  £39,516  7s.  9d.,  leaving 
in  the  hands  ofyour  committee  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  works  executed  as  a  security  for  completion 
of  the  entire  in  accordance  with  tlie  terms  of  the  deed 
of  contract. 

The  narrow  limits  of  your  borrowing  powers  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  interest  you  would  have  to  pay  in- 
duced your  committee,  in  their  fourth  report,  to 
recommend  that  you  should  not,  at  the  date  of  that 
report,  determine  to  construct  the  filter  beds  at 
Round  wood. 

The  council  will  remember  that  in  Mr.  Hawkesley's 
estimate  and  in  the  estimate  and  report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Hawshaw,  it  was  by  deducting  the 
cost  of  these  filters  beds,  as  an  expenditure  then  as- 
sumed not  to  be  absolutely  requisite,  they  were  able 
to  bring  the  total  estimate  for  the  Vartry  supply 
within  the  i'300,000,  the  limit  of  borrowing  powers 
fixed  in  the  joint  letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  city 
inembets  when  applying  to  the  government  for  the 
issue  of  a  royal  ccnnmission.  The  conviction  that  the 
filtering  process  might  be  dispensed  with  by  a  careful 
construction  of  screens  at  Stillorgan  and  strainers  at 
Roundwood  was  considerably  strengthsned,  as  was 
most  natural,  by  the  other  most  coercive  conviction 
that,  if  not  dispensed  with,  the  limit  of  the  borrowing 
powers  must  be  exceeded.  The  same  feeling  operated 
on  the  minds  ofyour  committee  when  preparing  their 
fourth  report,  nevertheless  they  deemed  it  requisite  to 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  constructing 
the  filter  beds,  in  case  funds  could  be  procured  for  that 
purpose,  and  thus  rendering  your  works  absolutely 
perfect.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Bateman,  in  his  report  so 
strongly  recommends  the  immediate  completion  of  the 
filter  beds  as  a  protection  against  discolouration  fjom 
floods,  are  strong  reasons  for  your  doing  so.  The  ar- 
rangement made  with  your  contractor  was  that  he 
should  deduct£15, 000  from  the  total  con  tract,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  not  being  required  to  construct  these  filter 
beds  and  that  in  the  event  of  being  called  on  to  make 
them  he  should  construct  them  according  to  the  specifi- 
cation for  the  same  amount.  If  you  should  determine 
that  on  ourrecommendation,  there  would  still  remain  for 
your  use  a  contingent  working  capital,  in  excess  of 
your  borrowing  powers,  of  £28,000,  after  the  con- 
struct ion  of  the  filter  beds.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  a  conditional  order  to  the 
contractor  to  be  prepared  to  construct  these  beds,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  approval  of  tlie  council,  wnich 
they  confidently  anticipate  will  be  at  once  accorded. 

Your  committee  have  to  report  thai  they  solicited  a 
tender  from  the  Messrs.  EJington  for  the  supply  of 
the  pipes  requisite  for  connecting  your  new  works  with 
your  old  works,  and  for  such  pipes  as  may  be  required 
within  the  city,  and  requested  that  it  be  put  in  in  such 
form  as  to  enable  your  committee  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  present  low  prices,  by  purchasing  at  once,  or  to 
protect  themselves  by  a  time  bargain  against  the  pro- 
bability of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  iron,  resulting 
from  any  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  America  or 
otherwise.  Mr.  Edington  made  so  advantageous  a 
tender  that  the  committee  adopted  it  at  once,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  council.  The  tender  which  we 
place  before  you  in  the  form  of  a  contract  offers  to 
supply  the  pipes  of  all  sizes  at  from  4  to  33  iuclies  in 
diameter,  at  £5  6s.  6d.  per  ton,  a  rate  somewhat 
below  the  present  average,  or  to  allow  the  corporation 
to  specify  for  the  \n\K3  vvithin  eirjhleen  months  for  an 
increase  of  price  amounting  to  2s.  per  ton,  equal  to  an 
insurance  of  £1  5s.  id.  per  cent,  per  annum  against 
any  possible  advance  of  price  within  the  next  year 
and  a  half.  The  advantages  of  tliis  time  bargain  are 
so  obvious,  and  so  large  tliat  your  committee  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  tender,  subject  to  your  approval, 
confident  that  it  must  meet  with  your  approbation. 
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Your  committee  have  also  entered  into  a  provisional 
contract  with  the  same  house  for  the  supply  of  the 
pipes  for  the  Kingstown  district.  The  Messrs.  Eding- 
ton  have  given  your  committee  two  years  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  will  take  the  pipes  on  the  terms 
offered,  with  tliis  proviso,  that  if  mimanu/actured  iron 
be  higher  when  they  declare  than  it  is  now,  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  the  raw  material  shall  be  added  to  the 
price  to  be  given  for  the  manufactured  article.  Your 
committee  feel  confident  that  thii  is  a  safe  arrange- 
ment, and  recommend  that,  inasmuch  as  you  will 
have  to  lay  down  pipes  in  Kingstown,  you  would 
declare  before  prices  advance,  the  tendency  of  the 
market  at  present  being  upwards. 

The  original  design  for  the  Stillorgan  reservoir  in- 
cluded two  valve  houses,  one  for  each  of  the  two 
basins,  and  involved  considerable  annual  expense. 
Owing  to  the  simple  and  cheap  construction  which 
was  deemed  requisite  in  order  to  keep  down  the  esti- 
mates, botli  of  these  valve-houses  were  to  have  been 
open  to  the  weather,  ami  the  machinery  would  con- 
sequently have  been  exposed  to  decay  and  to  many 
chances  of  injury.     Your  chairman  and  en<rineer 
recently  visited  the  valve  bouses  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,   Manchester,  and  other  waterworks,  and, 
improving  on  their  details,  proposed  a  plan  for  a  single 
valve-house  connected  by  pipes  with  both  basins — 
and  having  beside-s  a  direct  communication  with  the 
pure  water  tanks  at  kmindwood,  by  means  of  which 
tlie  water  may  at  any  time  be  drawn  direct  from 
Koundwood  and   distributed  to  the   city  without 
mingling  with  the  water  stored  in  the  Stillorgan 
basins  as  a  precaution  against  accident.     The  whole 
of  this  valve  house  will  be  under  cover,  and  all  the 
working  machinery  will  be  under  lock  and  key  and 
protected  from  the  weather,  while  one  caretaker  will 
be  able  to  manage  all,  and  at  his  discretion  to  send 
down  the  supply  from  either  of  the  two  basins  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  reservoir,  or  from  both,  or  direct 
from  Roundwood,  and  in  any  case  either  through  the 
screens  or  otherwise,  as  occasion  may  require.  In 
this  valve-house  it  is  also  proposed  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Blackrock  and  Pembroke 
townships  may  be  supplied  direct  from  any  of  the 
reservoirs  instead  of  by  a  branch  from  one  of  our 
mains,  which  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  city,  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  these  townships  a 
considerably  greater  and  more  effective  pressure  than 
they  could  otherwise  obtain.    The  advantage  to  these 
townships  of  this  arrangement  would  be  so  great  with 
respect  to  pressure  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  it.     It  is,  in  any 
case,  the  plain  duty  of  the  corporation  as  the  origi- 
nators of  the  great  water-supply  movement,  which 
has  through  its  agency  now  become  a  fixed  idea  with 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  and  its  suburbs,  to  make 
provision  for  giving  to  these  townships  the  best  pos- 
sible supply  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  their  own 
local  authorities  to  determine  whether  a  small  addi- 
tional outlay  will  deter  them  from  obtaining  the  high- 
est available  pressure,  in  preference  to  one  consider- 
ably less  eflfective.    The  cost  of  the  improved  valve- 
house,  including  all  the  valves,  pipes,  connexions, 
&c.,  as  above  briefly  described,  will  be  about  £1,184. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  your  engineer — in  which  vour 
committee  concur — that  the  annual  saving  will  far 
exceed  the  annual  interest  (about  £A8)  which  this 
outlay  will  involve.    The  satisfactory  arrangements 
made  with  reference  to  the  government  loan  enables 
you  practically  to  view  this  question  as  one  of  annual 
interest  rather  than  as  one  of  capital,  and  your  com- 
mittee feel  that,  in  this  view,  the  alteration  will  be 
productive  of  economy,  not  of  increased  charges.  But 
even  were  it  otherwise,  the  improvements  are  so  im- 
portant that  your  committee  would  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  tlieir  adoption.    It  may  be  right  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Bateman  took  the  same  view  of  this  ques- 
tion as  was  taken  hj'  your  committee,  as  did  also 
other  eminent  engineers,  who  were  incidentally  con- 
sulted on  the  matter. 

The  formation  of  the  embankment  of  your  great 
storage  reservoir  at  Roundwood  had  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  they  were  able,  on  the  30th  of  June,  to 
divert  the  waters  of  the  river  from  the  old  channel  to 
the  new  conduit  constructed  through  the  embankment. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  on  which  occasion  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor,  a  large  number  of  the  council  and  of 
the  leading  citizens  were  present.  An  address  from 
the  committee  was  presented  to  his  Excellency,  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Builder. 

This  able  report  concludes  with  references  to  the 
arrangements  concerning  the  Pembroke  and  Black- 
rock  townships,  remuneration  of  officers,  the  fire 
brigade,  and  financial  matters. 


from  further  responsibility  ;  but  as  their  views  and 
those  of  the  directors,  with  regard  to  the  serious 
delay  in  opening  of  the  line,  were  so  widely  different, 
no  settlement  could  be  effected.  The  directors 
have  therefore  felt  themselves  compelled  to  serve 
Messrs.  Edwards  with  notice  forthwith  to  complete 
the  works,  and  they  will  take  such  steps  with 
regard  to  penalties  as  they  may  be  advised. 

The  Banbridge  line  was  opened  for  passenger 
traffic  on  the  13th  July,  immediately  after  the 
sanction  of  the  inspecting  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  been  given.  The  terms  of  the  lease  were 
referred  to  arbitration  ;  but  the  award  of  the 
umpire,  Mr.  C.  W.  Eborall,  has  not  yet  been  made. 
The  line  is  not  ready  for  goods  traffic,  and  pending 
its  completion,  the  company  are  working  the  pas- 
senger trains  at  a  rate  per  mile. 

The  Portadown  station  was  opened  for  traffic  on 
the  1st  July.  The  joint  station  at  Omagh,  and  the 
new  goods  yard  at  Belfast,  were  opened  for  traffic 
during  the  half-year.  The  directors  expect  that 
increased  accommodation  to  the  public,  and  safety 
and  facility  of  working  the  traffic,  will  result  from 
the  completion  of  these  necessary  works. 

The  necessary  works  at  Cloughjordan  and  Nenagh, 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  the 
intended  stations  on  the  Roscrea  and  Birdhill  line, 
are  in  progress  of  erection,  and,  together  with  the 
line,  will  be  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  Govern- 
ment officer  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  works  of  the  line  to  Westport  have  been 
suspended,  and  the  commencement  of  the  works  of 
the  line  to  Ballina  has  been  defer-ed  ;  but  the 
directors  of  the  company  trust  shortly  to  complete 
arranirements  which  may  enable  them  to  resume 
the  Westport  works,  and  to  obtain  means  sufficient 
to  f'nahle  them  to  proceed  with  their  Ballina  line. 

The  railway  from  Cork  to  Kinsale  has  been  re 
cently  opened  for  public  traffic,  necessitating  a  new 
station  at  the  junction,  where  a  store  will  shortly 
be  erected  to  accommodate  the  goods  traffic  of  the 
district. 

Midland  Counties  and  Shannon  Junc 
TiON  Railway. — This  line  of  railway,  which, 
when  completed,  will  bring  Banagher  into  imme- 
diate communication  with  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Galway,  is  now  rapidly  approaching  towards  com 
pletion.  The  eminent  contractors,  Messrs.  French 
and  Cheyne,  have  a  considerable  number  of  trades- 
men and  labourers  employed  upon  that  part  of  the 
line  between  Clara  and  Ferbane,  and  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  the  line  will  be  open  for  traffic  to  the 
latter  town  next  December.  The  bridges  are  all 
eitlier  built  or  in  course  of  construction,  and  the 
road  is  nearly  ready  for  the  permanent  way. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  effect  a  rail  coramuni 
cation  between  Dublin  and  Baltinglass  via  Sallins, 
a  station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway.  The  junction  line  will  be  23^  statute 
miles  in  length,  passine  close  to  the  towns  of  Naas, 
Ballymore  Eustace,  Kilcullen,  Dunlavin,  Ballitore 
and  Baltinglass.  Messrs.  Hemans  and  Dillon  are 
respectively  tlie  engineers. 

Tlie  Irish  Times  draws  attention  to  the  want  of 
accommodation  at  Booterstown  station,  and  says — 
"  We  are  surprised  that  tlie  directors  should  hesi- 
tate to  improve  the  station-house  at  Booterstown 
which  is  very  small  and  inconvenient.  The  erection 
of  one  large  room,  which  is  really  all  that  is  required 
would  cost  a  mere  trifle,  and  a  flourishing  company 
would  certainly  not  lose  by  expending  a  little  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  a  large  number  of  passengers 
by  their  line." 

The  contracts  are  now  settled  for  the  whole  line 
from  Ennis  to  Athenry,and  considerable  energy  has 
been  already  shown  by  Mr.  Munro,  the  contractor, 
in  securing  possession  of  land  and  setting  men  to 
work  between  Ennis  and  Gort. 


the  height  GB  of  the  point  G  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  above  the  line  of  sight  of  the  theodolite. 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 
Several  works  remain  to  be  done  before  the 
Clones  extension  can  be  considered  to  be  complete 
according  to  the  contract,  and  negociations  were 
lately  entered  into  with  the  contractors,  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  their  account,  and  releasing  them 


or  above  any  given  datum,  can  both  be  calculated  as 
follows.  Let 

Angle  FAB  =  e. 

Angle  EAB  =  ef, 

Horizontal  distance  AB  =  J), 

Height  of  telescope  above  ground  =  S ; 
also  let 

FE  =10  feet  upon  the  levelling  staff, 
EG  =  4  feet, 

height  of  foot  of  theodolite  above  datum, 
required  height  of  the  point  G  above  datum ; 


\_It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  althovgh 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same;  and  that  %oe 
will  not  insert  or  notice  any  communication 
unless  accompanied  by  the  author's  name 
confidentially.^ 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir,— The  formulae  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
letter  in  your  impression  of  the  15th  ult.,  in  de- 
scribing a  new  method  of  making  trial  sections,  are 
dependent  upon  the  principles  of  plane  triangles. 
If  we  suppose  the  waved  line  MJV,  in  the  annexed 
figure,  to  represent  in  section  the  undulating  surface 
of  a  piece  of  ground,  FG  a  14-foot  levelling  staff 
placed  at  G,  and  that  with  a  theodolite  stationed 
at  A  the  vertical  angles  FAB  and  EAB  be  ob- 
served, then,  if  the  length  FE  upon  the  levelling 
staff  he  known,  the  horizontal  distance  AB,  and 


A  = 
H  = 
then 

But 


Also 


AB  =  AEcos 

sin  AFE 


AE<=EF 


sin  (0  —  e') 


sin  AFE  =  cos  6 
AE=EF 


AB  =  EF 


sin  (0  —  e') 
cos  9  cos  9'  , 
sin  (9  —  0')' 


or,  by  substitution, 


D  =  10 


cos  0  cos  0' 


(1) 


Also 


sin  (0  —  0'; ' 
which  is  the  formula  already  given. 

EB  =  D  tan  0'. 
This  gives  the  height  of  the  4-foot  reading  of  the 
levelling  staff  above  the  horizontal  line  of  sight  of 
the  theodolite;  and,  since  the  height  of  the  point 
G  above  this  line  is  =  EB  —  4  feet,  and  also  the 
height  of  this  line  of  sight  itself  above  datum  is 
=  A  -f-  S,  it  follows  that  the  height  of  the  point  G 
above  datum  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

JHT  =  A  +  -D  tan  0'  —  4  +  S.    .    .  (2) 
If  there  be  a  slight  fall  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  then  0'  will  become  an  angle  of  depression; 
thus — 


then  the 
But 


or. 


horizontal  distance  AB  =  AE  cos  0*. 


AE=  FE 


AB  =  FE 


Siu  (0  +  0') 
cos  0  COS  0 


D  =  10 


and 


sin  (0  -f  0')  ' 

cos  0  COS  0'  _ 

sin  (0  -f-  e')  ' 


(3) 


(4) 


JH"  =  A  —  D  f  an  0'  —  4  +  5. 

Lastly,  if  the  fall  be  considerable,  0  and  0'  will 
both  be  angles  of  depression  ;  thus — 


then 


but 


AB  =  AFcoa  6; 

cos  0' 


AF=  FE 


AB'=  FE 


sin  ($'  —  0) 
cos  0'  cos  0 


D  =  10 


and 


Bin  (0'  - 

cos  0'  cos  0  _ 
8in(0'-}.  0)' 


e)' 


(5) 


(6) 


//■  =  A  —  D  tan  0  —  14 -f  5;  , 
which  are  the  six  formulae,  and  are  easily  worked 
by  logarithmic  computation. — I  remain  very  obe- 
diently yours, 

H.  Pasmure  Kibton,  C.E. 


Aug.  15,  1863.) 
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Mr.  S.  0.  Beeton  of  248,  Strand,  London  favours  na 
■with  a  monthly  parcel  containing  his  "  Boys'  Own 
Magazine,"  price  sixpence,  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  journal  for  youths;  "The  Boys'  Penny 
Magazine,"  and  "  The  Englishwomans'  Domestic 
Magazine,"  which  contains  some  pretty  stories,  "  the 
fashions,"  and  beautifully  colored  lithograph  patterns 
for  bead  and  Berlin  wool  work,  besides  full-size  dia- 
grams for  variiius  articles  of  ladies'  attire. 

Mr.  Delarue  has  issued  twelve  Parts  of  a  series  of 
children's  drawing-books,  entitled  '  First  Steps  in 
Drawing,'— the  plan  of  which  is  stated  to  be  that  of 
presenting  to  the  pupil  certain  easy  forms,  which  he 
may  trace  from  printed  and  faint  outlines  of  the  same 
placed  on  the  same  page. 


JpuWk  unit  f  ribafe  Morhs. 

The  new  church  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  on  the  sea 
road  atGalway,  has  been  dedicated.  It  was  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts,  C.E.  (as  no- 
ticed in  a  former  number  of  the  Dublin  Builder), 
Messrs.  Semple  and  Nugent  being  the  contractors. 
It  consists  of  simple  nave  arrangement,  and  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  115 
feet  extreme  lenu  th,  36  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  across 
the  transepts,  50  to  the  ridge,  and  110  feet  to  top 
of  cross  on  spire.  The  roof  is  stained  timber,  with 
open  Gothic  framed  principals  and  hammer  beams, 
resting  on  ornamental  corbels  ;  the  rafters  and  pur- 
lins are  also  stained,  and  tlie  ceiling  between  them 
affords  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  timl)er  work.  Light 
is  obtained  by  large  windows  in  tlie  north  and  south 
gal)les,  two  triple  lancet  wiiuiows  in  tlie  transepts, 
and  eight  smaller  two-liglil  windows  at  tlie  sides. 
A  sacristy  is  proposed  to  be  built  to  the  north  of  the 
church,  with  access  to  the  sanctuary. 

Tiie  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Colman's,  at  AhoghiU,  near  Ballymena,  was  laid 
recently. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Convent  of  Mercy 
and  schools  has  been  laid  at  Caliir.  Tiie  school- 
house  will  be  ninety  feet  by  thirty-five,  and  when 
completed  will  be  a  fine  building.  The  entire  is 
estimated  at  £1,005,  to  be  completed  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  Boles,  contractor. 

Preparations  have  been  niaile  to  place  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Four  Courts  the  statue  of  tlie  late  Lord 
Plunket.  Tlie  statue  has  been  executed  by  M'Dovvell, 
and  represents  the  illustrious  orator  in  the  attitude 
of  addressing  an  audience.  The  pedestal  bears  the 
simple  inscription — "  Plunket  :  erected  by  the  Bar 
of  Ireland." 

The  new  church  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Newtown- 
mountkennedy,  was  dedicated  recently.  It  is  in 
the  early  Englisli  Gothic  style,  having  a  handsome 
open  roof.  The  shape  is  cruciform,  with  nave  and 
transepts,  and  at  the  epistle  side  of  the  high  altar 
is  a  "  Lady  Chapel."  Over  the  altar  there  is  a 
noble  window,  with  several  compartments.  Mr.  E. 
W.  O'Reilly  is  the  architect. 

The  works  were  commenced  on  the  Parsonstown 
and  Portumna  Bridge  Railway  at  Portland  on  the 
27th  Inst. 

A  floating  dock  and  graving  dock  respectively, 
and  of  large  dimensions,  are  to  be  constructed  at 
Belfast,  according  to  plans  hy  the  harbour  engineer. 
\       The  marble  statue  (heroic  size)  to  General  Stone- 
I    wall  Jackson,  which  is  to  be  executed  by  our  dis- 
I    tingulslied  countryman,  Mr.  Foley,  R..\.,  is  estima- 
ted to  cost  £1,000,  while  £500  may  be  required 
for  pedestal,  iiiscriiition,  and  other  extras.  Tiie 
I    completed  statue  is  to  be  offered  to  Virginia. 

Tlie  Kingstown  Comniis-'ioners  have  got  the  con- 
sent of  tlie  Ballast  Board  to  the  making  of  a  public 
bathing-place  at  Sandycove,  and  their  respective 
engineers  have  arranged  all  details.  Two  bathiiig- 
pla  res  are  to  be  made  at  Sandycove,  in  front  of  tlie 
battery,  one  for  swimmers  in  the  deep  water,  by 
cutting  an  entrance  three  feet  broad  in  the  rock, 
erecting  a  spring-board,  making  steps  and  railing, 
:  and  otherwise  making  the  place  suitable  for  bathing 
purposes  ;  and  for  those  unable  to  swim,  the  strand 
at  the  bell  rock  is  to  be  cleared  of  stones,  &c., 
ropes,  with  corks,  provided  for  safety,  with  any 
other  necessary  improvement. 

A  new  Catholic  church  was  consecrated  at  Castle- 
connol  on  Sunday  last.    It  was  designed  aud  erected 
by  Mr.  Kyan,  of  Limerick,  builder.    It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  consists  of  aisle,  chancel,  and  transepts, 
I    which  are  87  ft.  across,  and  upwards  of  100  ft.  long 
'    by  3i  ft.   The  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  surmouiit- 
j    ing  the  belfry  is  80  ft.     Each  gable  is  surmounted 
i    with  a  handsome  stone  cross.    Tlie  windows  are  en- 
}    riclied  with  tracery.    A  memorial  window  has  been 
i    fixed  over  the  altar,  filled  with  stained-ghiss,  and 
I    adorned  with  pictures  of  the  Crucillxion  and  other 


subjects.  The  other  windows  are  edged  with  coloured 
borders.  In  the  north  and  south  tiancepts  are  two 
spacious  galleries.  The  roof  of  varnished  pine  of  an 
oak  colour,  with  groined  and  open  wood-work. 


(!ii;neral  Items. 


The  Cork  Examiner  announces  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lyster,  an  eminent  local  artist. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
17.53,  to  the  31  st  March,  1863,  the  sura  of 
£3,339,177  has  been  expended  upon  its  mainten- 
ance and  in  purchases  for  the  various  collections. 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  general  collections  at 
the  various  periods  will  serve  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  institution.  In  1805  the  visitors  were 
11,989;  1815,34,409;  in  1825,  127,643;  in  1835, 
289,104;  in  1845,685,214;  in  1851  (the  first  Ex- 
hibition year),  2,527,216;  in  1862  (the  second 
Exhibition  year),  895,077. 

The  National  Shakspeare  Committee  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  strength.  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  has  accep- 
ted office  as  a  Vice-President,  and  Sir  Richard  Kirby, 
C.B.,  as  one  of  the  treasurers.  The  organization  is 
extending  into  the  country,  the  colonies,  and  foreign 
lands.  Our  own  metropolis  and  provincial  towns 
should  be  stirring  in  this  matter. 

The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  at  Liverpool  is  dissolved, 
and  some  of  its  members  have  joined  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  will  carry  on  the  exhibition,  at  the 
Academy's  Rooms,  in  Old  Post  Office  Place,  this  year, 
under  the  title  of  the  Liverpool  Institution  of  Fine 
Arts. 

At  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  the 
works  of  Horace  Vernet  and  Ary  Scheffer  are  now  i 
in  process  of  ro.moval.  No  living  artist's  canvas  is 
admissible  to  the  Louvre  collection,  but  death  has 
opened  that  repository  to  the  chefs  d'wuvres  of  these 
two  masters. 

A  strike  occurred  lately  amongst  the  labourers 
engaged  on  the  Stillorgan  portion  of  the  Dublin 
waterworks,  which  resulted  in  the  contractors  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  remuneration  slightly,  and  the 
majority  of  the  men  returning  to  their  work. 


UlistcKciiuous. 


Town  Sewage  and  AdRicuLTUUE. — In  a 
etter  to  the  Dalhj  News,  Baron  Liebig  says:  — 
1'  Great  Britain  is  larije  enough,  if  we  take  the 
arable  surface  of  the  land,  to  produce  all  the  corn 
and  meat  necessary  for  its  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is 
neither  fantastic  nor  ridiculous  to  believe  that,  with- 
out purchasing  foreign  manure,  and  by  a  judicious 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  towns  and  villages, 
England  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  impor- 
tation of  food  from  abroad.  For  her  it  would  be  a 
blessing  if  the  application  of  capital  to  agriculture 
were  found  sufficiently  profitable  to  make  specula- 
tions in  this  direction,  so  that  the  industrial  popu- 
lation, manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  might  devote 
themselves  to  the  production  of  bread  and  meat. 
These  men  are  quite  of  another  stamp  to  present 
farmers,  and  care  little  for  tradition  or  the  autho- 
rity of  custom.  They  know  their  multiplication 
table,  however,  and  in  competition  with  such  men 
the  farmers  would  find  it  impossible  to  persevere  in 
their  old  jog-trot  ways.  The  change  thus  brought 
about  would  be  as  great  as  after  a  revolution." 

MouNfAiN  Railways. — A  letter  from  Turin  says: 
— "  The  most  striking  news  of  the  day  is  the  complete 
success  of  the  experiments  which  were  made  to  sur- 
mount the  steep  of  Durino  between  this  city  and  Asti 
by  a  system  of  traction  invented  by  M.  Aguido,  engi- 
neer, and  a  deputy  in  the  Italian  parliament.  The 
train  ascended  the  steep  by  means  of  curves  with  great 
facility.  This  success  will  be  attended  with  important 
results,  as  the  system  will  allow  of  the  Luckmainer 
being  got  over  long  before  the  completion  of  the  tunnel 
of  Mont  Cenis.  The  intention  also  is  to  apply  it  on 
the  line  trom  Naples  to  Chieti,  in  order  tu  more  readily 
cross  the  Appenines." 

'J'iMBKii. — Imported,  per  Maastroom,  from  Mira- 
michi,  10,925  deals  ;  per  Gipsy  Queen,  from  Quebec, 
291  pieces  timber,  17,515  deals;  per  Harriett,  Irom 
same,  20  pieces  oak,  81  pieces  elm,  56  pieces  walnut, 
66  pieces  cherry,  46  pieces  ash,  327  pieces  red  pine, 
171  pieces  white  pine,  2,753  pieces  deals,  and  7,276 
pipe  stave-s. 

Pompeii. — A  communication  from  Naples  says : — 
"  Five  fresh  rooms  have  been  laid  open  in  that  part  of 
Pompeii  which  had  been  uncovered  this  year,  not  far 
from  the  Forum.  I  have  visited  those  rooms,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  in  them  a  number  of  pieces  of 
bread,  which  must  have  been  wrapped  up  in  napkins, 
the  tissue  of  which  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation.   There  has  also  been  found  a  petty  seal,  having 


for  motto  the  words  '  Ani  Mo,'  which  M.  Fiorelli,  the 
learned  inspector  of  the  excavations,  tells  me  was  a. 
proper  name — '  Anicelus  Modestus.'  M.  Felix  Padig- 
lioiie,  the  persevering  artist  who  is  re-producing  Pom- 
peii, in  cork,  at  100th  of  itsnatural  size,  hasjust  added 
considerabl}'  to  that  work,  which  travellers  may  see  in 
the  small  museum  of  odds  and  ends  which  have  not 
been  sent  to  that  at  Naples.  It  contains  specimens  of 
all  the  small  bronzes,  terra  cotta,  utensils,  and  other 
articles  of  private  life,  which  forms  the  riches  of  the 
Neapolitan  galleries.  The  excavations  of  Pompeii, 
carried  on  with  .so  much  zeal  and  intelligence  since 
the  union  of  Naples  to  Italy,  reflect  the  highest  honor 
on  the  Government." 

The  Coastguard  Station  at  Dalkey. — This 
building  we  (Freeman)  understand,  will  be  completed 
and  ready  for  the  acc  unmodaiion  of  the  men  towards 
the  close  of  the  current  month.  It  is  buill  on  an  emi- 
nence close  to  the  ancient  village  of  Dalkey,  the  front 
facing  Killiney  Bay,  and  the  rere  having  an  extended 
prospect  seaward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  the  best  broken  ashler  graniie 
which  was  procured  on  the  ground,  and  its  estimated 
cost  will  amount  to  about  £1,700.  There  are  five 
houses  in  the  pile,  containing  five  apartments  each, 
with  the  necessary  out-otKces,  &c.  There  is  no  watch 
towe»  at  present  attached,  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
erect  one  similar  to  the  Kingstown  Coastguard  Station. 
The  ground  was  purchased  from  the  Rev.Dr.M'Donnell, 
and  the  building  is  in  course  of  formation  by  Mr. 
Meighan,  King's-inns-street,  Dublin. 

The  Board  of  Ordnance  Hulk  Ship— thk 
Frigate  Mermaid. — This  masnificent  Hulk, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  has  been  lying  in 
Kingstown  Harbour  for  the  last  month,  and  was 
towed  in  on  Saturday  last,  without  the  regular 
pilotaje,  into  the  Pigeon-house  Fort  Basin,  whose 
channel  had  been  previously  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
12  feet  below  low  water  mark,  thereby  allowing  the 
noble  structure  to  ride  securely  in  16  feet  of  water 
at  high  tides,  or  rest  securely  in  her  moorings  made 
up  of  twelve  undoubted  cables  of  more  than  ordinary 
stren^'tli,  viz.  : — two  at  the  bow  on  the  west;  four 
breast  cables,  larboard,  facing  the  quay  wall  on  the 
south  side  ;  four  from  the  stern  facing  the  Kingstown 
east  and  west  piers,  and  two  breasting  the  north. 
This  vessel  was  origina  ly  built  as  a  four  full-decker 
frigate.  She  is  about  200  feet  long,  and  is  now  re- 
retained  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  as  a  magazine 
to  hold  the  ammunition  for  the  Dublin  metropolitan 
merchants,  coast-guard  stations  in  Ireland,  &c.,&c. 
It  is  only  due  to  the  very  enterprising  Irish  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Daniel  Lawton,  of  Seville-place,  to 
record  and  appreciate  the  intricacy  and  dilficulty  of 
his  undertaking  with  the  Board  of  Ordnance;  his 
being  the  only  ■venturesome  tender.  Having  been 
well  trained  under  the  celebrated  A.  Nimmo,  Esq., 
C.E.,  Mr.  Lawton  acquired  a  skill  in  practical  en- 
gineering which  has  been  by  this  effort  now  well 
nigh  tested,  and  must  be  henceforth  valued.  As 
we  have  before  remarked,  no  pilot  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Lawton,  he  acted  himself  as  such  on  the  prow 
of  the  Mermaid,  under  very  unfavourable  auspices, 
and  we  are  hapjiy  to  say  that  the  pilotage  was  more 
than  successful  and  the  conduct  of  the  mooring,  &c., 
was  highly  appreciated  by  the  authorities  interested 
and  flattering  to  their  indefatigable  employee. 

[Mr.  Lawton  is  the  same  genlleman  of  whose  skill 
in  raising  the  walls  of  a  building  at  the  Royal 
Barracks  without  disturbing  a  slate  on  the  roofs, 
we  had,  some  time  since  occasion  to  speak,  and  we 
are  requested  to  state  that  he  never  was  a  sailor  by 
profession,  but  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
carpenter  and  builder. — Ed.] 

Columbkille's  House,  Kells — Dr.  Petrie 
gave  the  following  account,  some  time  ago,  of 
Columbkille's  House,  which  is  considered  the  most 
accurate  extant: — "  This  remarkable  liuildiiig  is  in 
its  ground  plan  of  a  single  oblong  form,  measuring 
externally  twenty-ihree  feet  in  length,  twenty-one 
in  breadth,  and  the  vvalls  are  three  feet  ten  inches 
in  thickness.  It  is  roofed  with  stone,  and  nifasures 
ill  height,  from  its  base  to  the  vertex  of  the  nable, 
thirty-eight  feet.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is 
arched  seuii-circularly  with  stone,  and  has  at  the 
east  end  a  small  seini-circular  headed  window.  The 
apartment  placed  between  the  arched  floor  and  the 
slanting  roof,  is  six  feet  in  height,  and  ajipears  to 
have  been  originally  divided  into  tliree  compa.'i- 
inents,  of  which  the  largest  is  lighted  by  a  small 
aperture  at  the  east  end.  In  this  chamber  is  a 
flat  stone,  six  feet  long  and  one  foot  thick,  now 
called  St.  Columbkille's  Penitential  Bed." 
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IBuilbiiTci  Patcniils. 


BELFAST  PATENT  PEKFOUATED  BlUCKS. 

THE  Subscribers  hfiving  lately  erected  very 

J-  extensive  Jlacliiiiery,  of  the  most  improved  consti'uction, 
for  the  manufHCtui  e  of  tlie  above  Bricks,  are  now  prepared  to 
supply  BuiLDiiiis  and  others  in  Dublin  and  suiToundiiig  dis- 
tricts on  most  advantageous  teims. 

llie  Clay  from  whicli  these  Bricks  are  manufactured  is  well 
known  to  he  the  best  around  Belfast,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  be  second  to  none  in  the  market. 

THOMAS  FIlASER  &  CO, 
0  R  M  E  A  U   BRICK    W o R K S  . 
Belfast,  June,  1S63. 

DUBLIN  DEror— 5(1,  NOIITH  WALL. 
I  Fei-guslie  Fire-Clay  W  orks  Depot;,  where  large  suppliis  may 
always  be  had. 

BELFAST  PATENT  PERFORATED  RED  FRONTAGE 
BUICK. 

JSHEIL  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 
•    is  appointed  .Agent  for  the  above  liiick  by  the  Patentee, 
it\.  John  Jiloore,  Uavenhill  Works,  Belfast. 

J.  S.  is  now  prepared  to  execute  ordersfor  this  year's  manu- 
facture, which  will  surpass  any  Brick  as  yet  otTered  in  this 
Market. 

Office  -11,  CITY-QUAY,  DUBLIN. 
April  ISfio. 


MOULDED  BRICKS,  String  Courses, 
COI'INGS,  SiLI.S,  'I'K.M.KUV,  BAI.nSTKRS,  CaI  ITALS,  OkOSSES, 

T'KRStiSALS.  Vases,  Statuks,  Bkackets,  Consoles,  Garden 
EuGiNG,  GuTTiiKiNG,  CHIMNEY  SnAB-is,  Six,  Nine  and  Tw'elve- 
iiich  Paving  TiLE.s,  in  J.  M.  BLASllFIELD'S  PORCELAIN 
sroXE  WARE,  which  is  far  more  durable  than  Stone,  and  at 
a  less  cost. 

WORKS— STAMFORD. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 377,  OXFOliD-STREET,  W. 

CAEN  AND  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

■TOUCAUU,  BROTHEL'S  (late  P.  Foucakd), 

1  STONE  MERCHANTS  AND  QUAURYMEN.  Cargoes 
•hipped  to  order  from  Caen  to  any  port.  Contracts  taken 
ft>r  any  quantities. 

Depot — Granite  WTiarf,  East  Greenwich. 

Office — 4,  Three  Crown-square,  Bm'ough. 

SCOTCH  FREESTONE  OF  BEST  QITALITY. 

LEADBETTER,  GOVAN,  and  CO.. 
HUN  l  ERSfllLL  and  COLT.MUIR  QUARRIES, 
BISHOPSBRIDGE,  near  GLASGOW. 

Office  in  Glasgow — 1.3,  Gordon-.st. 

STONES  furnished,  to  any  extent,  in  Blocks, 
Scantlings,  or  sawn  up  to  any  thickness,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  from  the  above  extensive  and  well-known  Quarries. 

This  Stone  is  now  largely  used  in  Ireland  for  the  ashlar 
fronts  of  Public  Buildings,  Noblemen's  Mansions,  cut  stone 
dressings,  interior  columns  and  ai  dies  of  churches,  dressings  of 
schools  and  villas,  and  is  well  adapted  for  every  purpose  to 
which  cutstone  is  applied. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  are  unsurpassed,  being  connected 
by  private  railway  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  (within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Clyde),  w  here  vessels  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tons  can  be  loaded  in  a  few  hours. 

L.,  G.,  and  Co.,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Arcliitects,  Builders 
«nd  others  with  list  of  prices  at  the  Quarries,  fi'ee  on  board,  and 
freight  to  any  port  in  the  kingdom. 

All  orders  promptly  and  carefully  shipped. 

BATH   STONE    OF    BEST  QUALITY. 
COMISE  DOWN  STONE. 
FAIILEiGH  DOWN  DO. 
BOX  HILL  GROUND  DO. 
STONE  &  .SONS  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and 
ethers  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  above-named 
Article  in  Block  or  Ashlar,  of  the  very  best  quality,  direct  from 
tlieir  own  Works.   I'elivered  to  any  part,  either  by  rail  or 
■water  carriage,  on  the  most  reasonable  terras.    Prices  fur 
nished  on  application  at  the 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE,  WIDCOMBE,  B.»TH. 

JOSEPH  K  E  L  L  Y,  City  Saw  Mills, 

V    6(1  and  67,  Thomas-street,  has  for  sale — 
Timber —  I        Fire  Ihicks, 

Deals,  St  John's  Oven  Tiles, 

Deals,  Archangel     |        Kiln  Tiles, 
Slates,  I       Pipes,  all  kinds. 

Plastering  Laths,  I  X-'laster  of  Paris, 
Slating  Laths,  |        Roman  Cement. 

Manufactures — 
Doors,  Sashes,         \  Architraves, 
Staircases,  Skirtings, 
Green  Houses,         I       Prepared  Flooring  (seasd.) 
At  Reduced  Rules. 

Dublin,  1SG3. 

SAWING,  PLANING,  I  MOULDING  MILLS, 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET, 
MICHAEL  MEADE 

OFFERS  for  Sale  a  large  and  well-selected 
stock  of  Timber  and  Deals,  Slates,  Sewer  Pipes,  Tiles, 
Plastering  and  Slating  Laths,  <C-c. 

Has  always  on  hand — Skirtings,  Mouldings,  and  Archi- 
traves of  all  patterns,  prepared  Flooring,  dtc. 

ilakes  to  order,  by  Patent  Steam  Machineiy,  Doors,  Win- 
dows, Shutters,  Staircases,  Green  Houses.  &c. 

First  class  Workmen,  selected  from  the  Regular  Carpen- 
trs  of  the  City,  only  employed. 

None  but  Best  Seasoned  Timbkr  used. 
Goods  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

TIMBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  &  TILE  YARD, 

70,  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

THOMAS    HENRY  CARROLL 

J  is  constantly  supplied  with  a  large  stock  of  the  following 
articles,  viz.: — Quebec  Red  and  Yellow  Pine,  Crown  and 
Best  Middling  Memel,  Elm,  and  Wainscot  Oak  Timber,  Pink 
»nd  Si-RucE  Deals,  Prkpaked  Flooring,  Spars,  Lath.s, 
SI.ATKS  and  Slate  Sl\bs;  Portland,  Scotch,  Bath,  and 
AiiBiGNF,Y  Stone;  Caithness,  Yorkshire,  and  Cumberland 
Flags;  Ridge  and  Flooring  Tn-Es,  Fire  Bricks  and  Blocks, 
Paving  and  Channel  Bricks,  English  Fronting  Bricks,  Chim- 
NEr  Cans,  Flue  Linings,  Sewicu  Pipes,  &c.,  Sic.  Slate 
UucKiNS  made  to  order. 

R.  II.  MONSELL,  Manager. 


HAL  KIN   HYDRAULIC  LIME, 
JIanufactured  by 
LLOYD,  JONES,  &  CO.,  HALKIN  WORKS,  HOLYWELL, 
N.W., 

The  s.ime  as  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  Docks, 
Dublin  Waterworks,  sc.,  and  so  long  celebrated  for  its  strong 
cementitious  and  connecting  powers  for  Subaqueous  Masonry, 
can  be  supplied  by  Rail  or  VVater  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  lump  (loose)  or  ground,  and  in  barrels. 
I  I  rile  Limestone  can  be  had  in  full  cargoes,  also  their  ROMAN 
CEMENT  in  barrels,  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and 
warranted  pure. 

Orders  to  he  accompanied  by  a  Banker's  reference. 

Apply  to  the  Agents, 

E.  AND  W.  AARON, 
6C,  SOUTH  JOHN-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

HENRY    GEORGE    AND  CO., 
CAEN  and  AUIilGNY  QUARRYMEN,  and  GENERAL 
STONE  MERCHANTS,  Caen  Wharf,  Rotheriuthe,  S.E. 

Seasoned  Caen  Stone  always  in  Stock,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  .-^awn  Slab  in  Park  Spring,  Hare-hill,  &c.,  &c.  Grind- 
stones, Steps  Sills,  Coping.s,  Landings,  Paving,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Yorkshire  Blocks.  Cargoes  supplied  direct  from  the 
Quarries.   Prices  and  specimens  forwarded  on  application. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  ETC. 

riELD  &  CO.,  Printing  Ink,  Vegetable 

L     Black,  Varnish  and  Steam  Colour  Works, 

MAIDEN-LANE,  HOLLOWAY,  N.,  LONDON. 
Established  18.38. 
F.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  reduced  Price  List 

of  Varnishes,  as  under:—  Per  Gal. 

Fine  Elastic  Oak  or  Wainscot,  a  durable  and  brillant    s.  d. 
Varnish  for  Oak  or  Grained  Work  and  Paper  Hang- 
ings  7  6 

Fine  Copal  Oak,  a  pale  transparent  highly-polishing 
Varnish,  for  all  out-door  work         ..       ..       ..9  6 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage,  a  pale  durable  Varnish,  recom- 
mended for  all  first-class  work         ,.       ..       ..    12  6 

Fine  Elastic  Old  Body,  a  very  pale  brilliant  VaiTiisli 
th:it  will  stand  for  years,  suitable  for  very  superior 
W(a'k,  and  where  much  expo.sed  to  the  weather     ..    16  0 

Fine  Paper,  a  pale  and  glossy  Varnish  for  papered 
walls   6 

White  Copal,  a  colourlessand  durable  Varnish  for  liglit 
Sieiiii.i,  gi'ey,  or  white  marbles  and  papers  with  very 
light  grounds,  much  in  request        ,.       ..       ..    10  0 
Ground  Colours  always  in  Stock  at  equally  reasonable 

prices. 

F.  and  Co.,  in  their  Printing  Ink  and  Vegetable  Lamp 
Black  Department,  have  also  made  every  reduction  consistent 
with  retaining  their  long-earned  credit  for  quality.  Priee 
forwarded  on  application. 

Carriage  paid  to  Dublin  on  Ordersof  £.5  and  upwards.  P.  0. 
Orders  to  be  payable  at  York-road  King's-cross,  N. 


TO  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  ETC. 

ECONOMIC  METALLIC  ROOF/NO, 
"  Unequalled  for  Durability,  Cheapness,  and  ease  of  Fixing." 

MOUEWOOD  &  CO.'S  PATENT  CONTI- 
NUOUS  ROOFING   SHEETS,   of   Galvanized  Iron. 
"  Fire  Proof,"  made  in  all  lengths,  from  .50  feet  upwards,  and 
■-'  feet  w  ide,  for  the  covering  of  Farm  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  Out-buihlings,  can  be  fixed  with  the  same  riipidity  and 
ea.se  as  Felt,  and  at  a  less  "  total '"  cost.    All  particulars  ob- 
tained of  the  Patentees'  Agent  for  Ireland, 
J.  D.  ASKIN.S, 
5i,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLiy. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  with  nett  prices  and  instructions  as  to 
the  mode  of  fixing  this  material,  sent  free. 

pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

X     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimens  may  lie  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  froui 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  <{:  12,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 


ROOFING  FELT. 

A CHEAP  and  durable  substitute  for  Slates, 
specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-offlces;  price 
One  Penny  per  square  foot. 

*«•  Samples  of  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  it, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


'business  g^bbrcsses. 


"DOSS     AND  MURRAY, 

W)    Pluinbers,  Iron  <£■  Brast  Founders,  if-  L'ad  Merchant*, 
'J2,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DIINLOE-ST,,  BALLINASLOE. 

W.  MAXWELL, 

Agricultural  Engineer  and  Architect, 
BALLINASLOE. 

TAMES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Bangor  Slates, 

O  Fire  Bricks,  Tiles,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  Bath 
Brick  Merchants. 

Stores— 33,  HANOVER-.STREET,  EAST,  DUBLIN. 

Si  SHEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimnet 

ill.  Pieces,  Cre.sts.  Vases,  &c.,  6;c.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.       LOWER  ORMOND-QUAY. 


11 


0  B  E  It  T     C  .  ANDERSON. 
Brassfounders  &  Plumbers'  Furnishings. 

.3,  SWIFT'S  ROW,  DUBLIN. 
TO  BUILDERS,  CAPITALISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  BUSHFIELD-AVENUE, 

i  UPPER  LEESON-STREET,  most  desirable  BUILDING 
GROUND,  beautifully  situ;Ued,  commanding  extensive  Moun- 
tain Views,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  Omnibus  passing 
to  and  from  Dublin  every  hour. 

Buslifleld-avenue  is  opposite  Sandford  Church,  and  within 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  of  the  City,  and  is  considered  one  of  th« 
most  fashionable  and  favourite  outlets  near  Dublin ;  the  great 
demand  for  moderate-priced  houses  in  this  locality  ensures  to 
Capitalists  an  immediate  and  profitable  return,  which  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  houses  which  have  been  built  on  these  lands 
being  taken  before  they  were  finished,  and  that  at  most  remu- 
nerative rents.  The  Proprietor  has  expended  a  large  sum  in 
building  a  main  sewer  through  the  Avenue,  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  will  let  the  ground  on  very  moderate  terms,  and 
give  a  lease  of  450  years. 

About  1000  feet  have  been  reserved  for  Cottages,  at  2b.  6d. 
per  foot. 

Parties  desiring  to  build  will  not  be  bound  to  adopt  any 
particular  iilan,  but  will  be  required  to  build  in  a  permanent 
and  substantial  manner,  and  of  good  materials. 

A  plan  of  either  the  Houses  or  Cottages  will  be  given,  frc» 
of  expense,  to  any  person  building  on  the  premises. 

Apply  to  Edward  Henrt  Carson,  Architect,  &c.,  25,  liar 
court-street. 

GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IKON 
CISTERNS. 


MADE  TO  ANY  SHAPE  % 
OB  SIZE  BEQUIBED.  o 


MAMFFACmiED  BY 

TUP  PER  &  COMPANY, 

61a,  MOORGATR  street,  LONDON.  E.C. 
GalTUlized  or  Lead  seivitv  Piije.  Kjuss  Bull  Valves  Bib  Ckicks,  *& 

PriL-es  delivercti  in  i.oiidou. 
N.B  A  Uiacoiiut  to  the  Trade,  Builders,  &c 

T  U  P  P  E  R    AND  COMPANY, 

i-  Manufacturers  of 

Pate.vt  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Plain; 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Drawings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses,  Churches, 
Roofs,  Sheds,  Stores,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized. 
Merchants   and   Shippers  Supplied. 

Works— LIMEHOUSE  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
Offices_6lA,  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


IUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  STABLE  FIT- 
TINGS  and  HARMLESS  LOOSE  BOXES. 
MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  IRON  COW-HOUSE  FITTINGS 
and  IRON  PIGGERIES. 
These  Inventions  are  con- 
fidently recommended  as 
possessing  numerous  ad- 
vantages not  to  be  found 
in  anything  hitherto  made. 

At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety at  Leeds,  MUS- 
GRAVE,  BROS.,  received 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  and  two  awards  of  "  highly  commended ;" 
being  the  only  prizes  conferred  on  any  competitor  in"  this 
class. 


ITUSGRAYE'S  PATENT  SLOW  COM- 
1  BUSTION  STOVE.  This  Stove  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  WaiTUing  by  Hot  Water,  and  an  excellent  Aid  in  Ven- 
tilation. 

It  will  burn  in  Churches  from  Satur- 
day till  Sunday  Evening,  without  atten- 
tion during  the  hours  of  worship.  In 
halls  will  burn  day  and  night  for  weeks, 
with  little  care.  Capable  of  warming 
a  large  apaitment  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  cost  of  Threepence;  and 
deserving  of  special  attention,  because 
of  its  safety,  healthfulness,  durability, 
and  extreme  simplicity. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Inventors  and  Makers. 


MUSGRAVE.  BROTHERS,  Ann-street.  Ironworks,  Belfast. 

THE  INTEKNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  PRIZE  MEDAL,  AWARDED  1862. 

ESTABLISHED  174J. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  SASH  AND  BLIND  LINES. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTER.S,  AND  BLIND  MAKERS. 
J.  AUSTIN,  Manufacturer  of  the  above  articles,  particularly  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  his 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH-LINES, 

of  wliich  he  is  now  making  four  (lualities,  and  he  strongly  recommends  that  in  all  cases  they  should  be  purcliased  i)i  preferenoe 
to  the  PATENT  LINES  made  from  Jute,  which  article  has  neither  the  STRENGTH  nor  the  DURABILITY  of  FLA.T, 
consequently  cannot  give  so  much  satistaction  to  the  consumer. 
They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironmongers,  .Merchants,  Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

PRIZE  MEDAL-INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  STAND  C15a. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  CIVILIZATION  OF 
ANCIENT  IRELAND.* 

MN  a  recent  number  we  briefly  reviewed  a  book 
under  tliis  title,  wliich  for  its  admirable  merit, 
and  learned  and  zealous  research,  should 
occupy  a  position  amongst  the  very  first  standard 
works  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Celtic  art,  aad 
which  contains  so  much  to  interest  a  reader,  that 
even  a  frequent  return  thereto  cannot  be  deemed 
tedious. 

The  writer,  in  his  opening  chapter,  draws  a  well- 
defined  distinction  between  Byzantine  and  Classical 
art,  the  former  of  which  he  terms  "  essentially  orna- 
mental," and  the  latter  "  essentially  representa- 
tive," but  maintains,  that  of  the  various  styles  of  the 
former  that  prevailed  during  the  thousand  years  that 
elapsed  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  "  the  Irish  held  the  pre-eminence  for 
every  quality  which  rendered  works  of  Art  excellent, 
namely,  great  originality  and  fertility  of  invention, 
wonderful  powers  of  execution,  combined  with  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Art,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  thorough  mastery  of  colour  or  chro- 
matic effect."  He  likewise  traces  the  influence  of 
Irish  art  in  the  respective  departments  of  sculpture 
and  illuminated  manuscripts,  abroad  "  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  well  as  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,"  and  cites  the  opinions  of  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis  on  that  miraculous,  but  not  now  ex- 
istent, artistic  work,  "The  Book  of  Kildare;"  of  Mr. 
Westwood  on  "  The  Book  of  Kells,"  of  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  (the  eminent  architect  and  writer)  on  Irish 
Art  general!}',  besides  others. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  who  must  be  regarded  as  an  eminent 
authority  (and  we  may  remark,  m  passant,  whose 
professional  connection  has  been  extended  to  Ireland 
recently,  having  just  completed  a  new  commercial 
structure,  with  Celtic  fayade,  in  Grafton-street— ex- 
hibiting a  design  more  peculi.ir  in  detail  and  orna- 
mentation than  giaceful  in  outline  or  effective  in 
light  and  shade— also  being  about  to  commence  a 
nearly  new  church  at  Abbey  leix),  says  in  his  "  Art  of 
Illuminating"— a  work  from  wliich  Mr.  O'Neill  quotes 
respecting  "Irish  Art"— that  "  it  is  to  Ireland  that 
the  rich  style  of  manuscript  ornamentation  is  due 
also  that  Irish  art  was  original  and  of  marvellous  per- 
fection. 

Connecting  "  ancient  art"  with  "  ancient  civiliza- 
tion," according  to  text,  the  author  enters  into  an 
able  colloquial  discussion,  assuming  first  a  negative 
position,  wherein 

"  Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  OTercome  it;" 
and  next  in  the  affirmative,  showing  that  according 
to  Ledwich — 

"  The  Irish  exercised  their  genius  in  acquiring  languages, 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  liberal  arts;" 

and  this,  we  are  reminded,  is  of  the  Irish— not  of 
to-day,  but  of  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  In  the 
seventh  century  it  is  further  asserted  that  "  Ireland 
was  filled  with  learned  men,"  and  in  the  eighth  and 
succeeding  centuries,  that  "  learning  flourished  there." 

Cliarlemange  invited  from  all  parts,  "  but  especially 
from  Ireland,"  men  of  the  greatest  reputation  to 
promote  literature  in  his  extensive  dominions;  Alfred 
"  sent  to  Ireland  for  learned  men  to  instruct  the  Eng- 
lish," In^  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries 
Ireland  still  preserved  her  literary  reputation.  Syer 
Cuming  was  of  opinion  "that  the  Irish  people  were 
civilized  in  very  ancient  times  — during  the  times  of 
Paganism;  and  Lord  Neeve  said  that  it  was  certain 
that  at  least  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
Ireland  possessed  a  high  degree  of  le  irning  and  civili- 
zation. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  quotations  Mr.  O'Neill, 


»  "The  Fine  Arts  and  Civilization  of  Ancient  Ireland" 
By  llcnry  O'Neill.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Uublin- 
George  Herbert.  (Second  Notice.; 


in  his  diligent  research,  has  produced  in  testimony  of 
the  civilized  state  of  ancient  Ireland  ;  and  he  further- 
more cites  the  venerable  historian  Bede,  who  "  de- 
scribes Ireland  as  being  a  great  school  of  learning  so 
early  as  the  first  part  of  the  seventh  century ;"  also 
D'Alton,  who  declared  "  the  beautiful  island  to  be 
once  the  land  of  genius  and  the  mart  of  literature." 

But  we  pass  from  this  to  another  subject,  which 
forms  an  important  section  of  this  book.  For  cen- 
turies the  origin  of  the  round  towers,  found  in  various 
parts  of  this  country,  has  proved  a  qucestio  vexata,  on 
which  a  whole  host  of  archsologists,  antiquarians, 
historians  have  exhausted  themselves,  and  to  little 
purpose,  as  the  farther,  generally  speaking,  they 
delved  into  the  theoretical  enquiry,  the  more  shrouded 
in  mystery  still  lay  their  subject.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  antiquarian  writers  —  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Dr.  Petrie  —  says,  according  to  Mr. 
O'Neill,  respecting  them : — 

1st.  That  the  Phoenicians  erected  them  for  fire 
temples. 

2nd.  That  the  Druids  used  them  as  places  from 
which  to  proclaim  their  festivals. 

3rd.  That  tliey  were  for  astronomical  purposes. 

4th.  That  they  were  Phallic  emblems  (O'Brien's 
theory). 

5th.  That  they  were  for  good  people,  like  Simon 
Stylites,  to  shut  themselves  up  in. 

6th.  That  they  were  for  bad  people  to  be  shut  up 
in,  till  by  doing  penance  they  became  good. 

7th.  That  they  were  for  belfries. 

8th.  That  they  were  keeps,  or  monastic  castles,  for 
the  clergy  and  their  treasures.    And  lastly — 

9th.  That  they  were  beacons,  or  watch-towers. 

Upon  these  and  other  points  on  which  the  author 
takes  issue  with  Dr.  Petrie,  we  desire,  or  are  rather 
compelled,  for  the  present  to  postpone  discussion,  but 
shall  resume  the  consideration  shortly. 


THE  NEW  PASSIONIST  MONASTERY  AT 
HAROLD'S  CROSS. 

This  building,  wliich  is  to  be  opened  early  in  the 
present  month  is  thus  described  by  the  Freeman  : — 
It  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  spot  commanding 
an  extensive  and  enchanting  prospect,  and  was 
built  from  desiirns  by  J.  J.  M'Carthy,  Esq.,  the 
architect  following  tlie  general  plan  of  the  Pas- 
sionists  Retreat  in  Italy,  with  modifications  in  its 
external  and  internal  details  to  suit  the  climate  and 
circumstances  of  this  country,  and  to  facilitate  one 
of  the  special  objects  of  the  order  here — that  of 
giving  spiritual  retreats  to  the  laity.  It  consists  of 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  two  of  which  are  al- 
ready complete,  and  the  third  will  be  occupied  by 
the  church.  The  completed  sides  comprise  the 
monastery  and  house  of  retreat.  The  front  or 
south  wing  is  205  feet  in  length,  and  the  west  wing 
is  140  feet  long.  The  front  entrance  is  an  arched 
porch  of  singular  beauty.  It  is  ascended  by  five 
steps  of  chiselled  granite,  and  consists  of  two  light 
and  graceful  columns  with  beautifully-moulded 
capitals  and  bases,  supporting  a  pediment  whose 
tympanum  encloses  in  relief  the  badge  of  the  Pas- 
sionist  Order.  The  gable  of  the  porch  is  surmounted 
liy  a  floriated  cross.  From  (he  porch  the  cloister  is 
entered  through  an  inner  vestibule,  from  which 
spacious  reception  rooms  open  on  each  side.  The 
cloister  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  front  wimr, 
affording  access  to  the  community  rooms,  as  well 
as  to  other  rooms  and  offices  set  apart  for  the  various 
duties  of  the  religious.  The  central  cloister  leads 
through  th(;  west  wing  to  the  great  refectory,  and 
has  on  either  side  lavatories  and  various  offices  set 
apart  for  the  duties  of  the  lay  brothers.  The  floors 
of  the  refectory,  vestibule,  and  cloisters  are  paved 
with  ornamental  tiles,  specially  manufactured,  and 
laid  in  mosaic  patterns,  and  as  they  harmonise 
finely  with  the  groined  ceiling,  produce  a  splendid 
effect.  The  refectory  is  a  room  thirty-two  feet 
square,  lighted  by  four  large  windows  ;  it  is  demi- 
wainscotled  in  pitch  pine,  beautifully  polished;  the 
seats  and  tables  of  polished  oak,  are  ranged 
along  the  sides.  Behind  the  refectory  are  situated 
tlie  kitchen  and  the  various  culinary  offices.  The 
upper  floors  are  approached  by  staircases  of  chiselled 
granite,  and  consists  of  corridors  placed  immediately 
above  the  cloisters.  The  corridors  of  the  south 
wing  are  occupied  by  the  cells  of  the  religious.  On 
both  sides  of  the  west  wing  corridors  are  situated 
the  rooms  intended  for  the  use  of  seculars  on  retreat, 
including  a  spacious  reception  room  for  the  exer- 
citants.  On  the  upper  sub-corridor  is  situated  the 
Infirmary.  The  library  is  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  west  corridor,  and  the  chapel  is  situated 
on  the  upper  floor  immediately  above  the  library. 
Although  the  style  of  the  house  and  of  all  its  details 


is  of  the  severest  simplicity,  the  chapel  has  been 
made  as  beautiful  as  the  slender  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  community  could  afford.  It  is  oblong 
in  plan.  In  length  it  is  45  feet ;  in  width,  20  feet. 
The  altar  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  design,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  baldecliino,  containing  a  painting 
by  Labey,  representing  "  The  Aijony  in  the  Garden." 
The  pediment  contains  a  badge  of  the  congregation 
in  relief.  Tlie  stalls  for  the  religious  are  arranged 
rounil  the  remaining  sides,  and  are  made  of  the  best 
pitch  pine,  richly  pannelled  and  corniced,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  altar  and  ceiling,  produce  a 
graceful  and  solemn  effect.  Over  tiie  stalls  are 
placed  "  The  Stations  of  the  Cross,"  a  magnificent 
series  of  oil  paintings.  The  ceiling  springs  from  a 
moulded  and  richly  gilt  cornice,  and  is  decorated  in 
exquisite  taste.  'I'lie  ceiling  itself  is  a  iieautiful  work 
of  art.  It  is  divided  into  200  panels  by  moulded 
ribs  of  wood  tastefully  gilt ;  the  panels  are  disposed 
in  Mosaic  of  gold  and  purple,  and  contain  the 
symbols  of  the  Passion,  interspersed  with  monograms 
of  the  holy  name.  The  entire  of  the  exterior  is  built 
of  granite,  and  although  of  the  greatest  plainness  of 
character  and  simplicity  of  design,  as  is  required  by 
the  spirit  of  the  order,  yet  from  its  height,  massive- 
ness,  and  boldness  of  outline,  it  produces  quite  a 
monastic  effect.  The  only  ornaments  introduced  on 
the  exterior  are  simple  crosses,  surmounting  each 
gable,  and  a  figure  of  Blessed  Paul,  the  founder  of 
the  congregation,  occupying  a  niche  in  the  gable  of 
the  south  front,  and  a  figure  of  St.  Patrick  occupy- 
ing a  corresponding  position  in  the  west  front.  A 
campanile,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  floriated  cross,  con- 
taining bells  that  ring  the  signals  for  the  various 
monastic  duties,  is  raised  above  the  roof  of  the  west 
wing.  The  monastery  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
platform,  which  affaids ample  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment and  display  of  its  majestic  proportions.  When, 
by  the  addition  of  the  church,  this  magnificent 
structure  will  be  completed,  it  will  form  a  principal 
feature  in  a  scene  of  unrivalled  beauty. 


THE  MONUMENTS    AT  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

In  due  time,  says  tiie  Atlienceum,  many  of  the 
monuments  here  may  be  removed  to  places  where 
their  offence  will  be  less  than.it  is  now  ;  even  some 
of  those  which  have  merit,  but  are  out  of  keeping 
with  the  building,  must  find  a  home  elsewhere,  so 
that  people  may  decide  if  their  excellence  be  of  tlie 
best  sort.  Of  these  are  the  monuments  to  Captain 
Montagu,  in  tlie  north  aisle,  which  completely  con- 
ceals L,ord  Holland's  bust ;  the  group  representing 
Fox  reclining  in  the  arms  of  Liberty,  Peace  at  his 
feet,  and  the  negro  at  his  side.  Lord  Haughton 
himself  would  scarcely  like  to  continue  the  intru- 
sion of  such  productions  as  the  statue  of  Wilberforce 
in  a  church,  nor  would  his  calm  reflection  desire  to 
retain  the  grouping  of  seas,  ships,  sailors,  anchors, 
nude  admirals,  pancake-like  clouds,  genii,  sepoys, 
savages,  lions,  bears,  Cupids,  Victories,  battles, 
coluiniieB  rosiratoe,  coaches,  guns,  flags,  spears, 
galleys,  urns,  spades,  skulls,  skeletons,  trumpets, 
drums,  steelyards,  and  heaven  knows  what,  that 
now  load  the  finest  Gothic  church  in  England. 
Pitt  may  find  a  better  place  to  declaim  from  than 
the  top  of  the  western  door  of  an  edifice  which, 
when  it  is  used,  holds  an  audience  that  turns  its 
back  to  him.  Poor  Pitt !  Vice-Admiral  Charles 
Watson  may  receive  the  obeisances  of  the  Genius  of 
Calcutta,  and  exhibit  the  humiliation  of  Chander- 
nagore  in  chains,  elsewhere  than  in  the  temple  of 
mercy  and  of  peace,  or  near  the  beautiful  triforium, 
destroyed  to  give  it  room,  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
"  That  amiable  spy,"  Major  .Indre,  might  be  com- 
memorated in  a  better  place  than  that  which  holds 
the  mormments  of  Newton  and  a  host  of  the  truly 
glorious  dead  of  England. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERAS. 


Jin.  IIakuis,  the  lessee  of  the  The;itre  Uoyal,  has  secured  fur 
the  play-going  public  a  series  of  rich  musical  treats  in  tlie 
fortlicoming  Ita.ian  operas,  wliich  will  commence  on  Satur- 
day, the  2fith  inst.  The  artistes  engaged  are — Sigiior  Volpini 
(who  sang  here  with  Mdlle.  Catlierinc  Hayes),  Signor  Bettini, 
and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  (tenori),  Mr.  Saiitly,  and  Signor  Cassi- 
bianca  (baritone  and  basso).  Madame  Titiens  and  Mdlle. 
Volipini  (soprani),  and  Madame  Trcbelli  (contralto),  witli 
Signor  Arditi  as  conductor.  Tlie  first  opera  will  be  Lucia,  in 
which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  will  appear  as  Edgardo,  and  Madame 
Titiens  as  Lucia. 


Fall  of  a  House. — On  Thursday  last  about  half- 
past  three  o'clock,  the  floor  and  back  wall  of  a  house 
now  being  built  at  60  Lower  Moimt-slreet,  over  the 
entrance  to  Mr.  Sewell's  horse  repository,  fell  with  a 
fearful  crash.  The  greatest  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained for  the  fate  of  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
premises,  but  no  life  was  lost,  although  two  persons 
have  been  seriously  injured.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
accident  of  the  house  falling  arose  from  the  recent 
rains  acting  on  the  new  work.  A  large  number  of 
men  who  had  been  at  work  at  the  building  escaped 
uninjured. 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  1,  1803. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
LONDON. 

Of  the  many  subjects  on  which  the  Council  of  this 
body  invite  communications  fuv  tlie  ensuing  session, 
and  to  whicli  premiums  are  proposed  to  be  awarded, 
are  the  following,  viz. :  — 

1.  The  decay  of  materials  in  tropical  climates, 
and  the  methods  employed  for  arresting  and  prevent- 
ing it. 

2.  The  theory  of  metal  and  timber  arches. 

3.  'J'lieory  of  construction  of  wroughl-iron  girder 
bridges. 

4.  Landslips. 

5.  Pressure  of  earth  on  tunnels 

0.  Artesian  well-boring,  and  sinking  large  shafts, 
as  on  the  Continent. 

7.  Contrivances  for  facilitating  the  driving  of  tun- 
iiels,  or  drifts  in  rock. 

8.  The  principles  in  laying  out  lines  of  railway 
through  mountainous  countries,  with  e.xamples. 

!t.  The  means  of  preserving  Alpine  railways  from 
snow. 

m.  E.xperience  in  iron  permanent  way. 

11.  Principles  to  be  observed  in  the  designing  ter- 
minal and  other  railway  stations. 

12.  Uailway  ferries. 

13.  Locomotive  engines  for  stee|)  inclines,  especially 
when  in  comliination  with  sharp  curves. 

M.  Working  of  locomotive  engines  in  long  tunnels, 
with  frefjuent  stations. 

15.  Kesults  of  the  application  of  GifFard's  injector 
to  boilers. 

10.  Working  expenses  of  railways,  and  the  influ- 
ence on  these  of  the  original  de.sign  anii  construction. 

17.  Observations  on  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
ground,  in  any  large  district;  uilh  r,i in  gauge  regis- 
tries. 

18.  The  construction  of  catch-waler  reservoirs  in 
mountain  districts. 

19.  Accounts  of  existing  waterworks,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water. 

20.  The  means  of  improving  the  water  supply  of 
the  metropolis. 

21.  Structural  details,  and  results  in  use,  of  appa- 
ratus for  filtration  of  large  volumes  of  water. 

22.  Drainage  and  seweraL\e  of  large  towns,  ex- 
emplified by  accounts  of  the  system  at  present  pur- 
sued. 

23.  The  employment  of  steam  power  and  other 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  canals  as  means  of 
conveyance. 

2'1.  Iron  paving  compared  with  stone-block 
paving. 

25.  A  history  of  any  fresh-water  channel,  tidal 
river,  or  estuary,  including  notices  of  the  effects  of 
any  works,  of  the  relative  value  of  tidal  and  fresh 
water,  and  of  the  effect  of  enclosures  from  the  tidal 
area,  of  sluicing,  groynes,  and  parallel  training  walls  ; 
also  of  dredging,  with  a  description  of  machinery 
and  cost. 

26.  Observations  of  the  modifications  which  the 
tidal  wave  undergoes  in  a  river  or  estuary. 

27.  Tidal  and  other  dams,  and  on  the  use  of 
wroiight-iron  in  their  construction. 

28.  History  of  any  harbour  or  dock  ;  the  reasons 
for  tlie  .site,  the  mode  of  construction,  and  the  subsi- 
diary works  for  the  shipping,  and  commercial  pur- 
poses, with  the  cost,  &c. 

29.  Graving-docks,  and  arrangements  having  a 
similar  object,  with  the  conditions  as  dependent  on 
rise  of  tide,  depth  of  water,  &c. 

30.  Floating  landing  stages. 

■i  i.  Swing,  lifting,  and  other  opening  bridges. 
32.  Lighthouses,    their   machinery  and  lighting 
apparatus. 

[It  should  be  noted  tliat  the  competition  for  these 
premiums  is  not  limited  to  members  or  students  of 
the  Institute,  but  is  open  to  all  — Ed.] 


WASTE  01'  COAL. 

SiK  William  Armstrong,  in  course  of  his  ad- 
dress at  British  Association,  said  : — 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  coal  only  as  a  source  of 
niechunical  power,  liut  it  is  extensively  used  for  the 
kindred  purjioses  of  relaxing  tliose  cohesive  forces 
which  resist  our  efforts  to  give  new  forms  and  coei-  | 
ditions  to  solid  substances.  In  tliese  applications, 
whicii  are  generally  of  a  metalluriiical  nature,  the 
same  wastet'ul  expenditure  of  ('"el  is  everywhere  j 
observable.  Witli  regard  to  smoke,  which  is  at 
once  a  waste  and  a  nuisance,  havin;;  myself  taken  i 
part  with  Dr.  Hichardson  and  Mr.  Longridge  in  a 
series  of  experiments  made  in  this  neinhbourhood  in 
the  years  1857-.i8  for  the  purpose  of  testinir  the 
j)raetihility  of  preventing  sinoke  in  the  combustion 
of  bituminous  coal  in  steam-engine  l)oiiers,  1  can 
state  with  perfect  confidence  that  so  far  as  the 
rai.sing  of  steam  is  concerned,  the  production  of 
smoke  is  unnecessary  and  inexcusable  Tlie  ex- 
periments to  which  I  refer  proieU  beyond  a  doubt 


that  by  an  easy  method  of  firinsr,  combined  with  a 
due  admission  of  air  and  a  proper  arrangement  of 
iire-grate,  not  involving  any  complexity, theemission 
of  smoke  inisht  be  perfectly  avoided,  and  that  the 
prevention  of  smoke  increased  the  economic  value  of 
fuel  and  the  evaporative  power  of  the  boiler.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  more  smoke  evolved  from  the  fires  of 
steain-puiiines  than  from  any  others,  and  it  is  in  these 
fires  that  it  may  he  most  easily  prevented.  But  in 
the  furnaces  used  for  most  manufacturing  operations, 
the  prevention  of  smoke  is  much  more  difficult,  and 
will  probably  not  be  eti'ecled  until  a  radical  change 
is  made  in  the  system  of  applying  fuel  for  such 
operations.  Not  less  wasteful  and  extravagant  is 
our  mode  of  employing  coal  for  domestic  purposes 
It  is  computed  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
dwellinsjliouses  aminints  in  this  country  to  a  ton  per 
head  per  annum  of  the  entire  population;  so  tliat 
upwards  of  •20,000,000  tons  are  annually  expended 
in  Great  Britain  alone  for  domestic  use.  If  any  one 
will  consider  that  I  lb.  of  coal  applied  to  a  well-con- 
structed steam-engine  boiler  evaporates  10  lb.,  or  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  if  he  will  compare  this  efi'ect 
with  the  insignificant  quantity  of  water  which  can 
be  boiled  off  in  steam  by  1  lb.  of  coal  consumed  in 
an  ordinary  kitchen  fire,  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  enormous  waste  wliich  takes  place  by  the  com- 
mon method  of  burning  coal  for  culinary  purjjoses. 
The  simplest  arrangements  to  confine  tlie  heat  and 
concentrate  it  upon  the  operation  to  he  performed, 
would  suffice  to  obviate  this  reprehensible  waste. 
So  also  in  warming  liouses,  we  consume  in  our  open 
fires  (ibuut  Jicc  times  as  much  coal  as  will  produce 
the  same  heating  effect  when  burnt  in  a  close  and 
properly  constructed  stove.  Wiiliout  sacrificing 
the  luxury  of  a  visible  fire,  it  would  be  easy,  by 
attendiiiit  to  the  principles  of  radiation  and  convec- 
tion, to  render  available  the  greater  part  of  the  heat 
which  is  now  so  improvidently  discharged  into  the 
eliimiiey.  These  are  homely  considerations — too 
much  so,  perhaps,  for  an  assembly  like  this;  hut  I 
trust  that  an  abuse  involving  a  useless  expenditure, 
exceeding  in  amount  our  income  tax,  and  capable  of 
being  rectified  by  attention  to  scientific  principles, 
may  not  he  deemed  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  some 
of  tliose  whom  I  have  tlie  honour  of  addressing. 


MONAGII.^N   AND   CAVAX  COUNTIES' 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

Tiin  decision  in  this  competition  which  has  been  so 
long  an.x.iousIy  looked  for  by  the  nineteen  gentlemen 
who  furnished  plans,  is  at  length  announced  to  be 
in  favour  of  Mr.  M'Curdy,  of  Ilarcourt-place,  an  archi- 
tect who  has  won  several  competitions  of  late,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  all  in  which  he  engaged. 
We  uii'lersland  that  there  was  an  uncommon  amount 
of  ability  employed  on  this  competition,  and  that  the 
drawings  generally  were  most  attractively  "got  up," 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase.  The  result  is,  therefore,  the 
more  gratifying  to  the  successful  author,  from  whom, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  we  shall  obtain 
particulars  of  his  design,  and  to  whom  we,  in  common 
with  many  other*  of  liis  profession,  offer  our  congra- 
tulations. The  building  will  cost  £30,000,  and 
combine  all  the  most  approved  modem  arrangements 


GRANGEGORMAN  PRISON. 

We  learn  that  the  Board  of  Superintendence  have  had 
several  tneetings  with  reference  to  the  plans  submitted 
to  them  in  competition  for  the  proposed  alterations  in 
tliis  prison,  and  for  the  provision  of  120  cells  on  the 
separate  .system,  increased  laundry  and  chapel  accom- 
modation, &.C.,  and  that  out  of  the  twelve  sets  sent  in 
three  were  selected  for  the  premiums  of  £25,  £15  and 
£10  respectively,  and  for  final  decision  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  job  to  either  author.  One  of  tliese  sets 
has  been  (we  believe)  set  a.side,  and  the  competition 
now  rests  between  two  gentlemen  very  well  known 
to  the  profession,  whose  names,  however,  we  must  re- 
frain from  giving  fur  the  present.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the 
drawings  submitted  by  these  two  gentlemen  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  ability  of  each. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  CONGELATION  UPON 
WATER. 

Du.  RoBlNET,  a  member  of  the  .Academy  of  .Medi- 
cine, l^ans,  has  published  an  account  of  experiments 
conducted  by  hiin  to  test  the  effects  of  congelation 
upon  drinking-water.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
ice  which  is  formed  in  the  sea  yields  nothing  but 
fresh  water,  all  the  salt  having  been  eliminated  by 
conielaiion.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  this 
prop.rly  is  turned  to  account  for  the  extraction  of 
salt  fro  M  sea  water  ;  for  a  large  sheet  of  the  latter 
having  been  left  to  freeze,  the  ice  is  afterwards  cut 
away,  and  the  unfrozen  water  left  below  is  so  rii'h 
in  salt  as  to  require  very  little  evaporation  to  yield 
it  in  a  solid  state.    This  property  will  also  serve  to 


analyze  wine.  Sujjpose  it  was  required  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  water  fraudulgntly  added  to  a  cer- 
tain wine  ;  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  artificial 
refrigeration,  all  the  water  would  he  alone,  and  the 
wine  left  in  its  purity.  By  a  similar  process,  ships 
at  sea,  being  short  of  water,  might  he  supplied  with 
this  necessary  article.    We  will  suppose  the  tem- 

;  peratureof  sea  water  under  the  tropics  to  be  30  deg. 

!  centigrade.  If  a  quantity  be  exposed  in  a  vessel  to 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  two  very  cheap  commodities, the 
temperature  of  the  water  will  fall  to  10  deg.  below 
freezing  point.  Let  it  then  he  exposed  to  a  second 
mivture  of  the  same  kind,  sienerally  eight  parts  of 
sulphate  to  five  of  the  acid,  and  the  temjierature  may 

j  he  lowered  to  17  deg.  below  freezing  point.  Con- 
gealed water  is  then  olitained  free  from  salt,  and 
may  be  used  with  imimiiity.  Dr.  Robinet  has  added 
a  new  fact  to  this  theory  by  showing  that  the  water 
of  sprinirs  and  rivers  loses  all  its  salts  by  congela- 
tio)i.  These  salts  are  chiefly  those  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  water  subjected  to  experiment  was 
that  the  lakes  of  the  Bois  ile  Boulogne,  the  ice  of 
which  was  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  above- 
mentioned  salts.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  chemical 
purity  of  the  water  thus  obtained,  that  it  may  in 
nmst  instances  be  substituted  for  distilled  water. — 
Build'mij  News. 


FURTHER  I.MPROVEMENTS  AT  CLONTARF. 
The  reaction  movement  from  "  proverbial  slowness" 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  "  go-a-head  progress," 
that  has  of  late  made  itself  manifest  in  the  beautiful 
marine  outlet  of  Clontarf  and  neighbourhood,  is  a 
subject  for  much  congratulation.  The  last  of  the 
old  ruins  of  dwellings  that  lined  the  main  road  are 
now  beincr  razed,  and  a  long  range  of  others,  pointed 
out  by  us  in  previous  articles  as  eyesores,  have 
given  place  to  handsome  commodious  dwellings  after 
modern  fashion,  with  red  brick  fronts,  cement 
cornices,  and  bold  projecting  oriel  windows,  afl^ord- 
iiig  the  tlie  occupants  facility  for  enjoying  an  unin- 
terupted  view  of  the  expansive  sea  shore  in  front, 
the  channel,  and  the  endless  hills  and  mountains  in 
the  distant  rere-ground — a  view,  perhaps,  unrival- 
led in  the  three  kingdoms  for  its  beauty.  The 
houses  so  built  liave  found  ready  occupants,  some 
of  them,  indeed,  before  being  half  finished,  and  will, 
we  trust,  amply  and  permanently  recompense  their 
enterprising  proprietors,  JNIr.  George  Tickell,  Mr. 
Plunkett,  Mr.  Kenny,  &c.  Indeed,  so  mucli  en- 
couraged has  the  former  gentleman  been  so  far  by 
the  return  for  his  capital  invested  in  the  erection  of 
liis  new  houses  adjoining  Rutland-terrace,  that  he 
has  secured  another  fi  Id  with  a  frontage  of  325 
feet,  between  the  chapel  house  square  and  Beech- 
field  (.Mr.  A.  O'Neill's),  and  has  given  directions 
to  his  architect,  Mr.  J  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower 
Gardiner-street,  to  prepare  plans  for  some  twelve 
houses,  of  nearly  similar  character  and  arrange- 
ment to  those  already  erected  from  his  designs,  on 
the  plot  referred  to  previously.  There  are  various 
other  works  of  less  importance  in  progress  in  the 
more  retired  portions  of  this  locality,  and  it  is  hut 
right  to  a  Id  that  every  encouragement  to  building 
speculatois  is  now  being  aftbrded  by  the  lord  of  the 
soil  and  by  his  efficient  agent.  A  distinct  shore 
railway  to  flank  the  main  road  along  by  Clontarf 
to  Dollvniount,  Raheny  strand,  Sutton,  &c.,  with  a 
terminus  in  Lower  Gardiner-street,  is  projected, 
and  should  it  become  mi  fait  accompli,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  neighbourhoods  will,  in  course 
of  a  few  years,  become  most  populous  and  impor- 
tant. It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Dublin  and 
Urogheda  Railway  line  was  not  constructed  to  en- 
circle the  coast,  as  originally  proposed,  instead  of 
inland,  which  is  neither  so  convenient  nor  affords 
so  fine  a  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  We  e.x- 
pect  that  at  no  distant  period,  Clontarf  will  be  con- 
stituted into  an  independent  township. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Mu.  Briston's  (Lotidon)  monthly  parcel  to  us.  of 
"The  Boys'  Own  Magazine"  (price  fid.),  "Tlie 
Boy's  Penny  Magazine,"  and  "The  Englishwoinjin's 
Domestic  .Magazine,"  is  of  more  than  average  in- 
terest. The  last-named  contains  the  fashions  for 
current  nniment,  and  a  handsome  design  for  a  velvet 
toilet-cushion  in  lieadwork. 


Cooi,ai:tka  ani>  B(jni)  JIixks,  Co.  Mona(;iian. 
— On  Tuesday  last  the  huge  beam  or  "  bob  "  of  the 
steam  engine,  now  erecting  at  these  silver  lead  mines, 
was  placed  in  its  siliiatiun.  Some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  may  be  formed  when  it  is  known 
the  weight  of  the  beam  Is  not  le>s  than  15  tons,  lifted 
a  height  of  5U  feet,  'i  bis  work,  great  as  it  was,  is  com- 
paiatively  light  to  what  has  been  accomplished  at  these 
I  mines  where  the  boiler  now  in  its  place  weighing  not 
j  lesathan  20  tons,  thccylinderaud  castings  weigh  9  tons. 
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RESTORATION  OF  TUAM  CATHEDRAL. 

The  ceremonial  of  laj'ing  tlie  rnernorial  stone  of 
this  building  took  place  on  the  27th  ult.  in  presence 
of  a  vast  assemblage.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary, 
Tuam,  has  long  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
tlie  ecclesiastical  antiquarian,  not  tliat  it  owes  its 
celebrity  to  tlie  beauty  of  its  general  proportions,  or 
to  the  grandeur  of  its  dimensions,  inasmuch  as  the 
main  body  of  the  present  structure  is  small  and 
nnattractive.  The  tower  which  surmounts  it  is  in- 
significant, and  the  entire  building  is  quite  unworthy 
of  the  position  whicli  it  occupies  as  the  Cathedral 
of  the  ancient  See  of  Tuam.  Apart  from  these  con- 
siderations it  has  been  found  that  sufficient  accom- 
modation was  not  afforded  by  the  present  church, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  largely-in- 
creasing congregation  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  un- 
dertake the  building  of  a  new  cathedral  on  the  old 
site,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  intact  the  deeply-interesting  archi- 
tectural remains  which  the  original  building  itself 
contains.  This  will  entail  an  expenditure  of  up- 
wards of  £12,000,  of  which  sum  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  have  undertaken  to  contribute 
£2,000,  the  remainder  to  be  raised  by  public  sub- 
foription.  Already  considerable  progress  has  l)een 
made  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  William  Crowe 
and  Son.  The  new  building  is  the  old  Irish  style 
of  architecture,  similar  to  that  of  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral. The  west  front  is  very  handsome,  with 
dressings  of  limestone,  procured  from  Kilroe,  Co. 
Galway.  There  is  an  arcade  over  the  west  door, 
with  a  large  window  above,  and  viewed  from  the 
Galway  road  will  have  an  imposing  appearance. 
There  is  also  an  entrance  in  each  transept,  north 
and  south,  over  which  is  afine  light  Gothic  window. 
The. tower  and  spire  are  carried  on  four  piers  at  the 
intersection  of  the  transept  and  nave.  The  old 
Norman  arch  of  the  old  cathedral  is  to  form  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  of  the  new  church.  A  novel 
feature  connected  with  this  interesting  undertaking 
is  that  the  interior  of  the  church  is  lined  with 
sandstone  obtained  from  Nephan,  near  Castlebar, 
at  considerable  expense.  A  space  of  about  two 
inches  is  left  between  the  outer  wall  and  the  lining, 
so  that  no  damp  can  penetrate,  while  every  part  is 
tborouKbly  ventilated.  The  red  colour  of  the  sand- 
stone gives  the  inside  of  the  edifice  a  warm  and 
comfortable  appearance,  at  the  same  time  presenting 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  limestone,  of  which  the 
cathedral  is  composed.  The  piers  for  supporting 
the  towers  are  very  massive,  consisting  of  limestone 
artistically  chiselled.  In  the  north-east  pier  is  a 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  organ  loft  and  top  of 
tovver.  The  nave  and  aisle  passages  will  be  floored 
■with  Maw's  encaustic  tiles.  The  cathedral,  in- 
eluding  nave  and  chancel,  will  be  about  140  feet  in 
length  ;  the  transept  about  80  feet ;  top  of  steeple 
from  floor  level,  144  feet;  spire  about  G4  feet,  and 
the  top  of  parapet  of  tower  some  92  feet  from  the 
ground.  At  present  one  of  the  side  aisle  walls  is 
nearly  levelled  to  the  eaves,  so  that  considerable 
progress  lias  been  made  wiih  the  carrying  out  of 
the  designs.  To-day  the  entire  was  minutely  in- 
spected by  Professor  Donaldson,  President  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  who  expressed  him- 
self highly  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
building  is  executed.  Indeed,  the  high  character 
of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  VV.  Crowe  and  Son,  of 
Brunswick-street,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
undertaking  will  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue, 
more  especially  as  they  are  ably  co-operated  with 
by  Mr.  Holloway,  superintendent  of  works,a  gentle- 
7nan  possessing  very  considerable  talent  and  ex- 
perience, and  one  in  whom  the  building  committee 
repose  the  most  unlimited  confidence. 

A  procession,  headed  by  the  Lord  iiishopof  Tuam, 
was  formed,  and  proceeded  to  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  his  lordship 
performing  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone.  A 
commodious  platform  was  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  clergy. 

A  large  glass  jar,  containing  a  number  of  silver 
and  copper  coin  of  the  realm,  and  a  parchment 
scroll,  having  details  of  the  day's  ceremony  inscribed 
thereon,  was  inserted  in  a  space  cut  in  the  memorial 
stone. 

The  stone  in  which  this  parchment  is  enclosed 
was  laid  by  Thomas,  Baron  Plunket,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Tuam,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  18G3,  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the 
reiffn  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
— George  Lord  Carlisle  being  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland — in  memory  of  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Tuam. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Seymour,  in  obedience  to 
liis  lordship's  desire,  gave  the  meeting  an  account 
of  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Mary  and  its  origin,  and 
referred  to  the  able  architects  who,  in  a  curious 
way,  had  been  brought  into  connexion  with  that 
building— Sir  Thomas  Deane  and  Son — in  whom 
they  had  gentlemen  who  had  exhibited  great  taste 
ill  carrying  out  the  reBtoration  of  the  church,  In 


accordance  with  the  design  of  the  old  cathedral; 
also  to  their  excellent  contractor,  Mr.  William 
Crowe,  who  ably  stood  by  him,  and  to  whom  he 
could  hardly  express  too  much  gratitude  for  his 
energy  and  zeal  in  carrying  out  his  designs. 

The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Tuam  next 
said,  that  when  the  cathedral  was  completed,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tuam  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  that  it  might 
not  be  an  unfit  cathedral  for  the  episcopal  metro- 
polis of  the  county  Galway.  And  he  felt  confident 
that  when  it  was  finished,  it  would  be  one  of  those 
works  which  would  not  in  any  way  fall  behind  the 
character  of  those  which  had  already  earned  for 
their  architect,  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  a  national  cha- 
racter. 

Sir  Thomas  Deane  then  addressing  his  lordship, 
said  he  felt  deeply  the  privilege  he  derived  from  his 
position  as  one  of  the  architects  for  the  restoration 
of  that  ancient  cathedral.  He  appeared  there  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  on  the  part  of  his  son,  who  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration 
of  another  of  the  Irish  cathedrals,  that  of  St.  Canice, 
in  Kilkenny,  and  on  the  part  of  their  contractor,  so 
deservedly  lauded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seymour.  He 
saw  around  him  many  members  of  his  profession. 
He  had  at  his  left  hand  his  young  brother  in  the 
profession,  the  distinguished  architect  of  tlie  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  Mr.  Welland.  He  was 
peculiarly  gratified — Irish  art  had  been  honoured, 
and  his  own  heart  had  been  gratified,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  distinguished  architect,  but  a  Christian 
architect.  For  his  own  part  he  felt  deeply  honoured, 
and  he  trusted  that  they  all  felt  obliged  by  the  pre- 
sence amongst  them  of  Professor  Donaldson,  the 
President  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
His  own  feeling  had  been  gratified  at  seeing  this 
noble  work— he  used  the  word  "noble"  in  its 
highest  sense  ;  for  as  to  the  edifice  itself  it  was  not 
for  him  to  call  it  noble,  but  Mr.  Donaldson  repre- 
sented architecture.  It  was  a  time-honoured  custom 
the  laying  of  memorial  stones— placing  a  white  stone 
to  mark  the  spot  of  blessing.  His  lordship  was  about 
to  do  the  same.  He  had  now  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ing his  lordship  a  silver  trowel,  accompanied  with 
the  request  that  he  would  lay  the  memorial  stone  of 
that  cathedral. 

At  this  stage  Sir  Thomas  Deane  i)resented  the 
Lord  Bisho|)  of  Tuam  with  a  very  handsome  silver 
trowel,  the  blade  of  which  was  exquisitely  chased, 
having  a  perspective  view  of  the  cathedral  engraved 
in  the  centre.  The  trowel,  the  handle  of  which 
was  of  carved  ivory,  bore  tlie  following  inscription  : 
"  Presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plunket,  Bishop 
of  Tuam,  on  laying  the  memorial  stone  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Tuam,  27th  August,  1863.  Sir  Thomas 
Deane  &  Son,  architects;  William  Crowe,  builder." 

The  Lord  Bishop,  accepting  the  proffered  trowel, 
proceeded  to  spread  a  portion  of  the  mortar  on  the 
bed  on  which  the  memorial  stone  was  intended  to 
rest,  after  which  the  stone  was  raised  by  a  windlass,, 
and  lowered  into  its  destined  position.  His  lordship 
tested  it  with  the  plummet,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
well  and  truly  laid.  Striking  the  block  three  times 
with  a  mallet,  he  said — "In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  lay  this 
memorial  stone  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Mary's,  which  is  now  being  restored.  May  the 
blessing  of  God  rest  upon  this  work!" 

The  choir  then  sung  the  r22nd  Psalm,  after  which 
his  lordship  pronounced  the  benediction,  when  the 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a  termination. 


MERRION  HALL. 

This  building,  which  may  be  regarded  in  somewhat 
the  same  light  as  the  Spurgeon  Tabernacle,  has 
been  completed  and  opened.  It  was  built  for  the 
special  accommodation  of  the  Rev.  Denham  Smith's 
congregation,  and  is  a  remarkable  structure.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  its  features  and 
arrmigeraents : — 

The  principal  front  faces  Lower  Merrion-street, 
and  is  in  the  Italian  style,  three  storeys  in  height, 
the  dimensions  from  foot-path  to  top  of  balustrade 
being  63  feet.  The  facade  may  be  said  to  have 
three  divisions  ;  the  centre  or  principal  feature  pro- 
jects from  the  side-wings  containing  double  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  galleries.  The  lower  part  of 
the  central  projection  is  a  piazza,  having  large 
arched  openings  separated  by  massive  ornamented 
stone  piers.  The  piazza  is  46  feet  in  length  and  9 
feet  in  width,  and  leads  into  three  internal  porches 
in  the  body  of  the  hall,  affording  shelter  from  the 
weather.  The  piers  referred  to  also  support  an  en- 
tablature of  frieze  and  ornamented  cornice  separa- 
ting the  two  lower  storeys.  The  upper  part  of  the 
centre  is  composed  of  Corinthian  columns  and  pil- 
asters supporting  main  entablature  and  bold  projec- 
ting pediment.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  entabla- 
tures are  continued  along  side  wings  on  their  fronts 


and  flanks,  and  the  angles  have  handsome  moulded 
and  fluted  quoins  below  and  pilasters  above,  corre- 
sponding with  those  in  central  projection.  In  the 
lower  storey  of  the  staircase  wings  are  large  doors, 
with  stone  pilasters  and  heavy  projecting  carved 
hoods,  and  in  the  top  storey  large  windows  with 
stone  pilasters  and  pediments,  &c.,  over  same. 
The  sides  of  building  facing  Harcourt-place  and 
Merrion-square  were  originally  designed  to  be  in 
character  with  the  front,  but  have  been  carried  out 
in  a  plainer  manner,  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  On 
the  side  next  Harcourt-place,  between  the  two  pro- 
jecting staircase  towers,  is  a  large  area,  which  leads 
to  extensive  schools  in  the  basement  storey,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  walls  of  both  sides 
and  rear  are  pierced  with  four  tiers  of  windows, 
which  light  the  body  of  the  hall  and  the  galleries 
and  the  schools  underneath.  The  materials  used  in 
constructing  the  front  and  ends  are  Portland  and 
Caen  stone,  as  well  as  for  the  cornices,  mouldings, 
columns,  and  other  dressings,  the  intermediate 
spaces  being  faced  with  the  best  white  Suffolk 
bricks,  the  first,  we  wnderstand,  that  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  city.  The  effect  obtained  with 
these  materials  is  elegant  and  striking.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  building  is  exceedingly  imposing.  On 
entering  from  the  street  level  into  the  spacious  body 
of  the  hall,  three  galleries  can  be  seen,  one  over  the 
other,  continued  all  round  the  entire  building,  and 
forming  the  centre  part  of  the  hall  into  an  elliptical 
shape.  The  great  loftiness  of  the  building  allows 
ample  space  between  each  of  the  galleries  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  light  from  the  side 
windows.  The  galleries  are  supported  on  substan- 
tial ornamental  cast  iion  colunms,  continued  up 
from  basement  storey  into  roof,  which  they  also  help 
to  support.  The  fronts  of  the  galleries  are  formed 
into  enriched  cornices,  supporting  handsome  iron 
ornamental  open  pattern  balustrades.  The  platform 
for  the  choir  and  the  pulpit  platform  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  galleries  at  rear  of  the  building,  stand- 
ing out  well  towards  the  centre,  so  that  the  speaker 
can  be  well  heard  and  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
building.  The  choir  floor  is  at  a  level,  half  way 
between  the  body  or  ground  floor  of  hall  and  first 
gallery,  being  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  space 
under  it  to  be  occupied  on  crowded  occasions.  This 
affords  considerable  increased  accommodation.  The 
platform  is  supported  on  light  columns,  as  also  the 
pulpit  which  is  over  the  lower  platform,  its  floor 
being  on  the  same  level  as  the  front  of  lower  gal- 
lery ;  both  platforms  have  semicircular  fronts,  and 
are  enclosed  with  ornamental  metal  railings.  The 
floor  of  the  body  of  hall  reclines  towards  the  plat- 
form, and  the  seats  are  arranged  in  amphitheatre 
form,  so  as  that  all  face  the  preacher.  The  build- 
ing throughout  is  fitted  with  permanent  comfortable 
pew  sittings  of  stained  wood,  the  passage  approaches 
being  wide  and  convenient.  The  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  are  most  perfect  in  their  arrangement, particu- 
lar attention  having  been  given  to  this  object  by  the 
architect.  There  are  in  all  ten  entrance  and  exit  doors, 
specially  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  body 
of  the  hall  and  the  galleries,  so  tiiat  the  building  is 
capable  of  being  cleared  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
three  galleries  are  approached  by  six  different 
staircases  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  building  ;  the 
front  side  wings  each  contain  two  separate  double 
staircases,  one  in  each  being  for  the  lower  gallery 
alone,  and  the  others  for  the  two  upper  galleries. 
From  their  positions  in  the  angles  of  the  hall  all 
crowding  will  be  prevented.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall 
is  one  of  its  beautiful  features.  It  is  deeply  coved, 
and  springs  from  handsomely  enriched  ornamental 
foliated  capitals  of  the  iron  columns  supporting  the 
galleries,  from  which  points  enriched  bands  or  ribs 
run  up  on  the  cove  and  on  the  underside  of  the 
arches  between  the  columns,  forming  a  groin  at  their 
junction  with  tlie  arch  of  the  ceiling.  Over  the 
centre  of  the  hall  in  the  ceiling  there  is  formed  a 
large  compartment  for  ventilation.  It  is  enclosed 
externally  with  sashes  ajipearing  above  the  roof ; 
under  those  are  fixed  otiier  saslies  of  ornamental 
forms,  glazed  with  amber  colour  stained  glass,  which 
always  presents  the  appearance  of  the  sun  shining 
into  the  building ;  the  effect  of  which  is  novel  and 
pleasing.  These  sashes  are  covered  over  with  per- 
forated zinc  for  protection.  The  ventilation  pro- 
mises to  be  most  perfect  from  the  amount  of  at- 
tention;that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  sashes 
in  the  sides  of  the  ventilating  compartment  in  the 
roof  open  for  summer  ventilation,  as  also  all  the 
window  sashes  in  the  side  and  rear  walls  ;  means 
being  also  adopted  at  each  of  the  windows  for  ad- 
mitting air  without  the  sashes  being  opened.  The 
undersides  of  the  galleries,  instead  of  being  ceiled 
flat  in  the  usual  manner,  are  formed  into  arched 
coves  between  the  columns  and  bearers,  giving  a 
light  and  airy  effect  to  the  building.  The  most 
complete  and  beautiful  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilating  the 
building  with  gas.  Round  the  entire  range  of  gal- 
leries are  a  series  of  gas  pendents  so  arranged  as  to 
carry  away  the  heat  and  products  of  combustion  by 
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means  of  horizontal  rows  of  pipes  traversin?  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  building.  These 
pipes  become  intensely  heated  after  the  gas  lias 
been  lighted,  and  consequently  radiate  a  vast  amount 
of  heat.  They  continue  up  the  side  angles  of  the 
building,  and  are  connected  to  the  funnels  of  two 
large  sun-lights  whicli  are  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome.  When  the  sun-burners  are  lighted,  a  draught 
is  at  once  produced  through  all  the  tubes,  thereby 
carrying  off  all  the  obnoxious  vapours  arising  from 
the  gas-burners.  For  ventilation  this  arrangement 
is  most  admirable,  for  it  not  only  conducts  away 
the  foul  air  from  the  gas  pendents,  but  also  tlie 
vitiated  atmosphere  produced  by  the  respiration  of 
tliose  seated  in  the  building.  The  view  from  the 
galleries  is  exceedingly  fine,  no  gas-jets  are  to  he 
seen  whatever,  but  a  rich  halo  of  light  universally 
diffused  throughout  the  entire  space,  showing  off 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  edifice.  The  idea 
of  this  combined  principle  of  lighting,  warming,  and 
ventilating,  originated  with  Henry  Bewley,  E.-;q., 
who  instructed  the  Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Com- 
pany, of  this  city,  to  carry  it  into  practice.  Mr. 
Alfred  G.  Jones,  of  No.  3,  Molesworth-street,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contractors  are  the  Messrs.  Cock- 
burn  and  Sons,  of  Great  Brunswick-street,  who 
liave  executed  their  contract  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  and  in  a  most  substantial  and  satisfactory 
manner.  Tlie  iron  work  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Strong,  of  Hammond-lane.  The  dimensions  of  the 
site  are  about  8.5  feet  in  width  by  90  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  building  itself  covers  an  area  of  6,800 
superficial  feet.  The  cost  is  said  to  be  about 
£10,000,  including  the  fittings,  furniture, &c.  The 
building  seats  about  3,500,  and,  with  standing  room, 
would  accommodate  5,000.  The  two  upper  gal- 
leries are  free,  as  well  as  some  of  the  pews  in  the 
body  of  the  hall,  and  it  is  intended  to  keep  1,500 
seats  free  to  the  public. 


UNDERSELLING  PROFESSIONALS. 
"TllK  committee  for  the  drainage  of  the  River 
Suir  are  anxious  to  receive  plans,  specifications, 
&c.,  for  the  formation  of  the  necessary  works,  and 
advertise  for  tenders  from  civil  engineers  for  fur- 
nisliiiig  them."'  This  is  certainly  not  complimentary 
to  the  profession  generally,  as  we  presume  that  it  is 
a  mere  question  of  "  charge  "  with  the  committee. 
Jt  would  be  much  preferable  for  tliem  to  employ  a 
competent  professional  man  and  pay  him  his  proper 
fees,  than  try  to  evade  same  by  putting  the  required 
services  up  to  a  sort  of  auction.  Will  any  "  com- 
petent "  party  demean  himself  by  replying  ? 


PROGRESS  OF  BELFAST. 
The  stranger  who  treads  the  streets  of  Belfast  for 
the  first  time,  will  receive  a  cheering  impression 
from  the  bustle  and  "  aspect  "  of  business,  the  total 
absence  of  all  suspicion  of  idleness,  such  unerring 
evidences  of  ample,  continual,  and  general  employ- 
ment, so  many  proofs  of  activity,  the  results  of  past 
and  anticipations  of  future  success;  and,  with  all 
this,  Belfast  is  undoubtedly  the  healthiest  manu- 
facturing tovrn  in  Great  Britain,  Although  densely 
populated,  there  is  far  less  wretcliedness  in  its  lanes 
and  alleys,  and  about  its  suburbs,  than  in  other 
large  towns.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  pro- 
gressive prosperity  of  Belfast,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  its  population  and  house  accommodation. 
The  population  has  steadily  risen  from  8,549  in 
1757,  up  to  100,301  in  1851,  and  119,242  in  1861, 
whilst  the  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  has 
been  in  proportion.  In  1841  the  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  was  10,906;  uninhabited,  1,906.  In 
1851  there  were  13,802  inhabited,  and  1,131  unin- 
habited ;  in  1861  there  were  18,375  of  the  former, 
and  1,522  of  the  latter.  Thus  showing  an  increase 
in  1851,  as  compared  with  1841,  of  2,806,  or  26'55 
per  cent. ;  and  in  1861,  as  compared  with  1851,  of 
4,673,  or  33-13  per  cent.  Since  1861  the  increase 
has  been  positively  marvellous.  Entire  streets 
liave  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  at  this  moment 
the  building  carried  on  as  well  within  tlie  town 
proper,  as  along  the  Antrim  Road,  Crumlin  Road, 
Sliankhill  Road,  Malone  Road,  Falls  Road,  Botanic 
Road,  and  the  suburban  districts,  may  be  taken  to 
represent  nearly  400  liouses.  Of  these,  the  large 
majority  consists  of  a  class  suitable  for  persons  of 
moderate  means  and  for  artizans ;  and  a  remark- 
able circumstance  in  connexion  with  them  is,  that 
they  are  scarcely  completed  before  tliey  become  in- 
habited. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extension 
of  this  class  of  houses  is  a  liealthy  Indication  of 
increasing  means  and  independent  spirit  on  the 
part  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  population.  It 
may  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dublin, 
Belfast  possesses  the  largest  number  of  houses  of  a 
high  valuation  of  any  town  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  of 
the  lowest  class  of  tenements  it  has  a  smaller 
number  than  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Galway, 


Drogheda,  Kilkenny,  or  Waterford,  all  of  which, 
except  Dublin,  have  a  lesser  population. — This,  of 
itself,  speaks  well  for  the  thriftiness  of  the  working 
people  of  Belfast.  The  progressive  prosperity  of 
Belfast  is  furtlier  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  tlie 
amount  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  in  the  ton- 
nage registered  as  belonginsj  to  the  port,  and  in  the 
returns  of  British  and  foreign  commerce.  The 
working  classes  show  their  prosperous  condition  by 
the  marked  increase  in  the  Savings'  Bank  deposits, 
and  the  decrease — as  compared  with  increased 
population — of  loans  by  pawnbrokers.  In  every 
direction,  indeed,  we  liave  tangible  evidences  of 
progress  based  on  sure  and  sound  foundations — in 
the  mills  and  factories,  with  their  half-million  of 
spindles,  employing  some  40,000  hands ;  in  tlie 
wareliouses  which  spring  up  around  us  in  every  di- 
rection ;  in  the  iron  foundries,  printworks,  flour 
mills,  ciiemical  works,  oil  mills,  saw  mills,  felt 
manufactories,  and  other  works  absorbing  a  large 
amount  of  labour. — In  a  word,  the  town  is  a  hive 
of  industry,  the  inhabitants  of  whicli  are  busily 
occupied  in  gathering  that  lioney  which  leads  to  in- 
dependence. It  was  considered  a  marvel,  when, 
not  very  many  years  ago,  tlie  Dumfriesshire,  a  vessel 
of  some  473  tons,  was  built  and  safely  launched 
here.  Later  events  have  cast  this  marvel  into  the 
shade,  and  now  a  launch  of  even  the  largest-sized 
vessel  is  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  mere  ordinary 
occurrence.  Such,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  the 
launch,  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  of  one  of  the 
magnificent  vessels  which  Messrs.  Harland  have 
now  upon  the  stocks,  and  the  presence  of  which  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  the  port  for 
shipbuilding  purposes.  In  speaking  of  the  progress 
of  the  town  we  may  properly  allude  to  the  increase 
of  railway  accommodation.  Belfast  is  now  con- 
nected directly  with  every  part  of  Ireland.  By  a 
trifling  change  of  carriage,  at  long  intervals,  a 
traveller  can  proceed  to  Sligo,  Galway,  Limerick, 
Cork,  or  Waterford,  by  unbroken  railway  communi- 
cation, and,  of  course,  articles  of  commerce  can  be 
forwarded  in  the  same  desirable  manner.  Whilst 
on  this  subject  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  wiih 
pleasure  the  near  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Ulster  Railway  at  Durham-street,  a  structure  which 
was  so  much  needed  to  rescue  pedestrians  and 
vehicles  from  the  imminent  peril  of  passing  over  the 
railway  by  a  level  crossing.  Tlie  new  bridge  is 
stoutly  constructed  of  iron  girders,  but  is  too  narrow 
and  has  too  great  an  incline  to  permit  much  heavy 
traffic  to  be  carried  over  it.  If  the  proposed  junc- 
tion of  all  the  railway  termini  at  a  central  station  be 
carried  out — as  it  must  ultimately — we  trust  that 
effective  measures  will  be  taken  to  properly  ac- 
commodate the  public  traffic  in  the  districts  vvliich 
it  will  affect. — Belfast  Morning  News. 


DERRY  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

We  are  much  pleased  at  being  in  a  position  to  an- 
nounce that  the  committee  entrusted  witli  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Presbyterian  church  in  Derry,  and 
who  some  time  since  sought  for  plans  in  competition, 
have  awarded  the  first  premium  of  £20  to  Mr. 
William  Hague,  jun.,  of  Great  Brunswick-street, 
architect,  and  eon  of  Mr.  William  Hague  of  Cavan, 
an  old-established  and  highly-respected  builder, 
who  has  executed  most  of  the  principal  works  in 
his  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hague's  plans  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  motto  of  "  Westminster."  We 
believe  that  the  second  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Mr.  M'Curdy's  office,  Harcourt- 
place. 


report  of  Captain  Bligh  in  the  latter  year  it  appeared 
that  "  the  bar  was  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a 
mile  in  width  connected  by  a  broad  base  with  the 
North  Bull,  and  tapering  towards  tlie  south,  where 
its  nearest  part  was  about  600  yards  distant  from 
llie  lighthouse."  Tlie  building  of  the  south  wall  is 
said  to  liave  cost  £200,000,  and  did  not  yield  pro- 
portionate advantages,  so  after  consultation  with 
eminent  professionals,  it  was  determined  to  project 
a  pier  from  the  Clontarf  sliore  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  lighthouse,  with  the  view  of  deepening  the 
channel.  A  second  wall  from  the  North  Lotts  was 
likewise  suggested  for  increased  depth,  but  on  the 
whole  question  having  been  referred  to  Mr.  Rennie 
that  eminent  engineer  reported  that  "  the  improve- 
ment of  Dublin  harbour  was  one  the  most  diffi- 
cult subjects  whicli  had  perhaps  ever  come  under 
the  consideration  of  the  civil  engineer,"  observing 
that  "  from  tlie  limited  extent  of  deepening  the 
water  on  the  bar  produced  by  the  extensive  works 
already  executed,  he  had  not  any  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  much  good  being  accomplished."  He 
however,  recommended  first,  that  a  pier  be  built 
from  near  the  spit  buoy  off  Clontarf  shore  half  mile 
east  of  sbeds,  leaving  an  opening  of  550  yards  be- 
tween its  liead  and  south  pier ;  secondly,  to  embank 
South  Bull  so  as  to  enclose  1,300  English  acres  and 
make  large  opening  in  the  south  wall ;  thirdly,  to 
make  lowjetties  on  the  flat  shore  from  the  channel 
towards  the  Clontarf  shore.  In  1819  the  north 
pier  %vas  determined  on,  and  its  formation  com- 
menced by  throwing  huge  granite  blocks  into  the 
sea,  and  in  1822  was  built  its  full  height  to  an  ex- 
tent of  1,500  feet,  but  it  was  subsequently  deter- 
mined, on  tiie  recommendation  of  Mr.  Halpin  to 
extend  it  500  feet,  but  only  to  a  height  of  7  feet 
above  high  water  of  spring  tides. 

The  various  difficulties  attendant  on  the  conver- 
sion of  Dublin  into  a  suitable  harbour  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  all  intentions  to  incur  further  ex- 
penditure in  tliat  direction,  and  to  the  selection  of 
Dunleary  as  a  more  desirable  position.  We  find 
that  so  far  back  as  1755  a  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented to  parliament  for  u  grant  of  A'20,100  to  erect 
a  pier  at  tliis  place,  and  grants  for  sums  of  £5,000 
and  £3,000  respectively  were  obtained,  the  vvork 
being  completed  in  1/67  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
£18,500.  This  it  must  be  understood  refers  to  the 
old  harbour  which  is  formed  by  a  single  scment 
shaped  pier  33  feet  wide  at  top,  and  extendin^g  423 
feet  in  a  nortli- westerly  direction.  In  1809  the 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  Duke  of  Richmond,  secured, 
by  his  influence  with  the  government,  an  act  for  the 
construction  of  a  7teiv  harbour  close  by,  and  the 
present  eastern  pier  of  Kingstown,  4,000  feet  in 
length, — the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
May,  1817,  by  his  excellency's  successor.  Earl 
Whitworth, — was  completed  at  a  cost  of  £505  000. 
A  corresponding  western  pier,  4,900  feet  long,'  was 
afterwards  built,  leaving  an  entrance  of  770  feet  in 
width,  which  is  70  feet  greater  than  recommended 
by  Sir  William  Cubitt,  who  also  proposed  a  detached 
breakwater,  but  his  suggestion  was  not  adopted. 
In  1842  an  inner  pier  was  built  in  the  south  western 
angle  of  Kingstown  harbour,  at  an  expense  of 
£30,000,  and  again  in  1855  the  new  packet  pier, 
which  has  direct  communication  with  Dublin  by 
rail,  was  finished  at  an  expense  of  £60,000,  under 
the  directions  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  D.  Gibbons,  C.E. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  new  harbour  as  it  stands  ex- 
ceeded 07ie  million  sterling. 


OUR  HARBOURS  AND  PORTS. 

By  way  of  continuing  the  consideration  of  "  Engi- 
neering in  Ireland,"  generally  referred  to  under  that 
heading  in  a  recent  issue,  we  propose  to  review  in 
this  a  few  circumstances  connected  with  some  of 
our  principal  harbours  and  ports.  Commencing 
first  witli  Dublin,  which  has  the  manifest  disad- 
vantage of  being  a  tidal  port,  and  is  literally  non- 
navigable  except  to  petty  craft  at  certain  stages  of 
the  tide,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1711  a  new 
straight  channel  was  made  from  the  city  to  Ringsend, 
and  at  nearly  same  time  the  formation  of  the  south 
quay  wall  was  proceeded  with,  the  north  not  being 
commenced  for  eighteen  years  afterwards.  It  had 
been  proposed  originally  to  construct  a  low  wharf 
from  Irishtown  to  tlie  South  Bull,  and  make  a  dam 
from  Ringsend  to  the  high  land  on  the  north  side, 
but  this  was  not  effected.  In  1748  the  present 
double  stone  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
Pigeon-house  now  stands,  was  constructed  to  the 
extent  of  2,646  yards  or  thereabouts,  and  nearly 
completed  to  the  lighthouse — which  is  a  most  re- 
markable structure  of  its  class — in  about  thirteen 
years  afterwards. 

Between  this  period  and  1801  various  surveys 
and  soundings  of  the  harbour  were  made,  and  by  a 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 
Sib  H.  Diyden,  at  late  meeting  of  the  Leicester 
Architectural  and  Archajological  Society,  remarked 
on  this  subject — He  had  brought  tliere  for  their  in- 
spection a  few  drawings  relating  to  church  architecture 
which  he  thought  might  be  interesting.  All  anti- 
quarians were  interested  in  church  architecture.  Had 
the  thought  ever  occurred  to  any  of  them  as  they 
passed  through  the  country,  "  What  would  these  old 
churches  say  if  they  could  speak  ?"  He  thought  that 
they  would  say,  "  We  have  faced  and  will  face  our 
enemies,  but  may  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  our  friends." 
Yes,  if  they  could,  methinks  they  would  with  their 
grey  hairs  liang  down  their  hoary  headsand  soliloquize, 
"  We  once  had  some  good  friends  who  built  us  and 
ornamented  us;  but  then  there  came  some  fellows  who 
pretended  to  be  our  good  friends  who  damaged  us. 
Those  fellov/s  reckoned  that  tliey  had  much  sympathy 
for  us,  and  felt  kindly  disposed  towards  us ;  but  they 
were  our  great  enemies,  for  instead  of  damagin;'  us 
they  had  better  have  knocked  us  down  altogether,  and 
built  us  up  again  so  that  we  could  have  braved,  as 
we  have  done  before,  the  wind  and  weather."  As 
Shakspeare  he  believed  said — 

Blow,  IjIow,  tliou  winter's  wind, 
Ttiou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  winter's  gratitude. 
It  was  very  evident  from  a  look  at  these  churches  that 
people  had  not  been  very  careful  with  adornments. 
Some  figures  had  their  nozes,  and  others  their  fingers 
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knocked  off,  and  a  disposition  had  been  shown  akin 
to  that  of  boj'3  now-a-days  of  pelting  at  and  breaking 
the  window  glass.  Indeed,  so  great  had  been  the 
damage  in  this  respect  to  these  edifices  of  late  years, 
and  so  much  had  they  been  patched,  and  what  was 
termed  restored  (which  was  no  restoration  at  all,  be- 
cause they  destroyed  all  the  old  features  which  they 
meant  to  preserve),  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  a 
friend  of  his  saying,  "  I  wonder  that  the  earth  does 
not  open  and  swallow  all  the  antiquarian  societies  and 
architects  in  England."  The  Church  in  general  was 
in  a  soporific  state  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was  very 
easy  to  see  that  there  must  even  be  a  certain  amount 
of  damage  done  in  order  to  get  them  properly  attended 
to.  He  contended  that  nobody  had  any  right  to  des- 
troy the  churches,  any  more  than  a  gentleman  had  a 
right  to  melt  down  his  family  plate.  What  they 
called  restoring,  when  they  came  to  deal  with  a  church, 
he  called  unredeemable  destruction.  If  they  would 
give  20  millions  of  pounds  they  could  not  put  in  the 
east  end  of  a  church  as  it  originally  stood,  after  doing 
what  they  called  the  restoring.  That  part  was  lost ; 
lost  for  ever ;  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  church  was 
gone,  and  could  not  be  recovered.  Restoration  was 
to  put  a  thing  in  the  state  it  once  was :  but  he  thought 
that  he  should  have  all  the  antiquarians  and  all  the 
historians  in  England  on  his  side,  when  he  said  that, 
viewing  the  matter  in  the  sense  of  preserving  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  they  had  no  right  to  restore  those 
churches. 


A   MEMORIAL  CLOCK-TOWER  FOR 
DUBLIN. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural  objects  in 
the  Englisli  metropolis,  is  the  graceful  clock-tower 
that  flanks  the  Westminster  Palace,  and  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  ornament  and  utility.  Owing  to 
its  great  height,  a  view  of  the  dials  is  commanded 
from  various  districts  around — for  instance,  from 
Charing  Cross,  down  Parliament-street ;  from  each 
length  of  the  Thames,  to  London-bridge  eastward, 
nearly  to  Kew  westward ;  from  Lambeth,  Ken- 
sington, Camberwell,  &c.,  southward;  and  even 
from  the  heights  of  Hollovvay  and  Highgate  north- 
ward, by  the  aid  of  a  glass.  At  night  the  dials  are 
illuminated,  and  their  bright  glare  contrasts  effec- 
tively with  the  darkness  around,  seeming  almost, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  like  so  many  moons  in 
the  ethereal  firmament.  We  never  can  hope  to  see 
80  costly  or  so  gigantic  an  erection  i]i  Dublin;  but 
we  suggest,  that  as  there  is  a  central,  conspicuous, 
and  reliable  public  clock  badly  wanting  here,  it 
would  be  a  wise  appropriation  of  the  funds  (say 
£6,000)  at  the  disposal  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
Committee,  to  erect  an  "  Albert  Clock-tower,"  after 
the  model  of  the  Westminster  clock-tower.  For 
/  such  a  structure,  there  are  a  couple  of  sites  avail- 
able,  either  at  the  junction  of  D'Olier-street  and 
Westmoreland-street,  next  Carlisle-bridge,  or  where 
the  hideous  caricature  of  our  national  bard  now 
stands. 


PUBLIC  BIONUMENTS.* 
In  public  monuments,  raised  to  commemorate  any 
great  event  or  personage,  tlie  French  are  particularly 
happy.  The  column  of  July,  Place  do  la  Bastille,  is 
the  most  remaikable  of  the  public  monuments  in 
Paris.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  advocate  the  use 
of  a  column  to  such  a  purpose,  especially  in  the  present 
instance,  where,  elevated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  space, 
it  looks  very  small  and  insignificant.  But  the  idea  of 
a  column  was  not  left  to  the  architect's  choice — it  was 
imposed  upon  him.  The  interior  construction  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  column  was  carried  out  by  Ala- 
voine,  who  died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  own 
design,  and  M.  Due  was  appointed  in  his  place  to 
carry  out  the  execution  of  another  design  which  he 
himself  furnished.  M.  Alavoine's  design  consisted  of 
a  simple  Doric  column  without  other  decoration  than 
the  ovoli  underneath  the  abacus.  To  misuse  so  beau- 
tiful a  material  as  bronze  in  such  a  way,  would  have 
been  a  grievous  misfortune.  M.  Due  designed  a 
column  which,  for  originality  of  treatment,  elegance 
of  detail,  purpose  and  beauty  in  execution,  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  it  will  always  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  models  of  perfection  for  future  generations. 
Cesar  Daly  says  "  that  the  capital  and  base  might 
rank  with  the  productions  of  the  age  of  Pericles." 

The  Fontaine  St.  Michel,  though  possessing  great 
beauty  of  detail,  is  a  complete  failure  in  general  aspect. 
The  arrangement  and  chief  features  are  copied  from  a 
fountain  at  Rome;  but  the  proportions  are  so  much 
altered  for  the  worse,  and  the  broken  pediment  on  the 


•  From  a  paper  on  "  The  Architecture  of  Nupoleou  111.,"  by 
M.  I'hcnc  Spiers. 


top  is  so  hideous,  that  it  must  for  ever  be  a  monument 
to  shun,  rather  than  to  search  for  study. 

The  tombs  and  monuments  of  cemeteries  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  fii-st  are  the  stones 
set  up  on  an  end,  which  we  generally  find  in  English 
cemeteries ;  the  second,  are  monuments  of  a  larger 
description,  such  as  obelisks,  towers,  temples  &c.  ;  and 
the  third,  small  chapels.  These  last  are  almost  entirely 
unknown  in  England.  They  are  about  6  or  7  ft.  by  4 
ft.,  with  an  interior  chamber  about  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  They 
somewhat  resemble  sentry  boxes,  and  contain  an  altar 
with  a  cross  on  it,  and  a  chair  to  kneel  down  upon. 
They  are  painted  inside,  and  sculptured  outside  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  They  are  also  closed  by  an  iron 
door  with  holes  perforated  in  it,  and  accommodate  only 
one  person  at  a  time  On  most  of  the  monuments  in 
these  cemeteries  very  great  study  and  decoration  is 
lavished.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  architects  who 
having  private  property  of  their  own,  only  make  use 
of  their  professional  acquirements  and  knowledge  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  design  of  one  or  more  of  these 
tombs,  either  for  their  friends  or  for  some  great  per- 
sonage. A  tomb  is  regarded  by  the  French  architects 
as  the  highest  possible  ideal  of  the  art.  There  is 
nothing  to  restrain  you  in  their  design.  They  are 
not  cramped  by  utility  or  construction,  and  the  great- 
est amount  of  symbolism  and  ideal  beauty  only  is 
required  to  show  respect  fur  the  dead,  or  to  com- 
memorate their  deeds  and  virtues.  I  may  instance 
the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the  tragic  actress,  in  the  Jewish 
Cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  French  school. 


KILKENNY  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

This  event,  for  which  great  preparations  were  made, 
came  off  on  Wednesday,  27th  ult.,  and  two  succeeding 
days,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  being  a 
visitor,  and  attending  a  grand  banquet  given  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  On  the  whole  it  was 
most  successful,  the  implement  stands  especially  being 
well  filled,  and  amongst  the  exhibitors  were  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  firms : — R.  Garrett  and  Sons, 
Leiston  Works,  Suffolk;  Kennan  and  Sons,  lathe  and 
toole  manufactory,  Dublin;  Morton  and  Co.,  Liverpool; 
Perry  and  Son,  Bilston  Works,  Glasgow  ;  M'Kenzie 
and  Co.,  Cork  ;  Bentail,  Iley bridge;  Maldon,  Essex  ; 
and  Hollvvey,  Kilkenny.  The  machines  comprise 
steam  threshing  machines,  horse  power  threshing  ma- 
chines, drill-cutters,  horse-hoes,  artificial  railing  (iron), 
gates,  &c.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews,  Katesgrove 
Iron  Works,  Reading ;  R.  J.  Reeves,  Bratton  Iron 
Works,  Westbury,  Wilts ;  James  Coultas,  jun., 
Spittlegate,  Grantham ;  T.  W.  Ashby  and  Co., 
Stamford. 


TIMBER  TRADE. 
We  subjoin  a  note  of  goods  disposed  of  at  Messrs. 
William  Kelly  and  Co.'s  public  sale  on  Thursday 
week.     There  was  a  good  attendance  and  fair 
demand : — 

10,403  pieces  Miramichi  and  St.  John's  spruce  deals,  plank, 
and  battens  and  scantlings,  at  £12  15s.  to  £14  5s.  per  120  of 
12  feet  9x3,  averaging  about  £14. 

480  pieces  Quebec  spruce,  firat  quality,  £17  15s.  per  ditto. 

2,082  pieces  JMiramiclii  and  Quebec  pine  deals,  plank,  and 
battens,  £15  lOs.  to  £28  per  ditto. 

2,348  pieces  red  deals  and  plank,  at  £20  6s.  to  £23  per  ditto. 

748  pieces  Swedish  and  Norway  wliito  deals,  at  £19  to  £25 
per  ditto. 

6,933  feet  walnut,  .?id.  to  5d. ;  only  a  few  lots  of  square 
timber  were  (itTered,  the  prices  being  for  red  pine  C7s.  Cd. ; 
white  board  pine,  80s. 

Imported  per  Mary  Ann,  from  Quebec,  250  pieces  of  red 
pine,  43C  pieces  white  pine,  4,758  deals,  4,737  staves,  2,U30 
pieces  staves,  4  cords  lathwood;  per  Nereid,  from  St.  John's, 
14,929  deals,  2,348  boards,  2,217  deal  ends;  per  Alliance,  from 
Pugwash,  7,720  deals. 


GALWAY. 

A  BUrLDlNG  for  a  dispensary  and  lying-in  hospital 
is  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Galway  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  according  to  designs  by  their 
architect.  The  following  tenders  for  the  work  were 
received  on  Friday  last: — 


J.  O'Brien,  Loughrea    £1,460 

Henry  Stone,  Eyrecourt   1,260 

Austin  Scmple,  (ialwuy  ..       ..       ..  1,145 

Matthew  Glynn,  Galway   1,098 

John  J.  Brady,  Galway   1,058 


Mr.  Brady's  tender  was  accepted  by  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  the  work  is  to  commence  immediately, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  U,  Roberts, 
architect. 

At  the  harbour  one  of  the  moorings  is  completed, 
and  the  other,  if  the  weather  continues  calm,  will 
he  finished  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Each  set 
consists  of  two  of  Mitchell's  patent  screws,  40 
fathoms  2J  inches  tested  stud  chain  cable  legs,  or 
ground  chain,  and  10  fathoms  of  2^  inches  bridle 
chain  connected  by  a  swivel  shackle,  and  marked 
by  a  large  wrought-iron  barrel  buoy.  The  screws 
are  placed  inside  Mutton  Island  in  5  fathoms  water 
at  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  16  feet  in  excellent  holding  ground.  The 


moorings  are  being  sunk  by  Mr.  M'Shane,  the 
patentee's  foreman,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S. 
U.  Roberts,  engineer  to  the  harbour. 

Respecting  the  graving  dock  the  local  Vindicator 
says — "  We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  not  only 
will  the  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  the 
graving-dock  be  as  speedily  as  possible  completed, 
but  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  other 
improvements  will  go  on  concurrently  with  it.  A 
correspondence  has  taken  place  between  the  Grav- 
ing-dock Committee  and  tliedirectors  of  the  Atlantic 
Company,  and  the  directors  will  take  shares  to  the 
amount  of  £10,000  or  £15,000,  provided  thegovern- 
ment  can  be  influenced  to  lend  the  money  for  the 
construction  of  the  pier  and  breakwater.  The  com- 
mittee have  forwarded  the  memorial  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  presentation  to  the  Exche- 
quer Loan  Commissioners  more  than  a  week  ago. 
A  favourable  reply,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will 
be  given.  Now  that  the  Atlantic  Company's  ves- 
sels are  plying  between  Galway  and  America,  and 
that  a  graving-dock  is  to  be  constructed  by  a 
private  company,  the  government  could  not  con- 
sistently refuse  a  loan  on  the  security  of  the  harbour 
dues,  which  will  be  more  tlian  an  ample  guarantee 
for  the  amount.  Indeed,  considering  that  those  im- 
provements in  our  port  will  constitute  Galway  bay 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  the  government  that  would  re- 
fuse the  loan  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  desire 
for  the  progress  or  prosperity  of  this  country.  We 
are  glad,  however,  to  state  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  loan  being  speedily  granted.  In  our 
last  article  on  this  subject  we  omitted  stating  that 
Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  who  is  one  of  our 
county  proprietors,  has  consented  to  become  a  share- 
holder to  the  amount  of  £300.  We  have  heard 
that  the  noble  Earl  of  Clancarty  purposes  also  to 
take  shares  largely.  The  appeal  will  be  made  to 
the  county  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  once,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  successful.'' 


INFLUENCE  OF  R.4ILWAY  VIADUCTS  ON 
PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  projects  in  contemplation  for  intersecting  po- 
pulous town  districts  by  lines  of  railway  viaduct, 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  public  health, 
which  ought  not  to  he  overlooked  when  discussing 
the  questions  of  public  convenience  and  commercial 
profit.  It  deserves  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  the 
advantages  of  public  convenience  and  commercial 
profit  will  he  felt  by  a  portion  only  of  the  community, 
and  that  they  will  be  achieved  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  immediate,  perhaps  lasting,  comfort  of  another 
portion.  The  demand  to  build  up  numerous  walls, 
converging  from  various  directions  through  the  me- 
tropolis, in  order  to  extend  the  railways  tov;ards 
the  centre,  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  yielded  to  the 
specious  arguments  of  pi'ojectors.  We  are  not 
without  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  railway  via- 
ducts upon  the  property  and  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  traversed  by  these 
hideous  structures  that  disfigure  the  earth,  inter- 
cept the  light  of  heaven,  and  offend  every  sense  of 
propriety.  A  railway  viaduct  is  essentially  a  con- 
tinuous wall,  obstructing  the  free  passage  of  air 
and  light.  It  places  the  inhabitants  near  it  in  a 
position  resembling  that  of  people  shut  up  in  a  for- 
tified town.  The  diminution  of  light  is  sure  to  en- 
tail a  diminution  of  cleanliness.  Many  houses  are 
passed  on  the  level  of,  or  above,  their  first  floors, 
to  the  serious  ol)struction  of  light  and  air;  whilst 
the  basements  are  so  wretchedly  gloomy  as  to  he  in 
many  cases  literally  little  better  than  caverns.  The 
new  lines  projected  to  run  through  various  parts  of 
London  will  certainly  inflict  similar  evils.  In  the 
first  place  many  hundreds  of  houses  will  have  to 
be  displaced  for  the  construction  of  the  viaducts. 
This  will  involve  the  displacement  of  many  thou- 
sands of  poor  people,  who  must  find  dwellings  else- 
where. They  will,  no  doubt,  be  compressed  or 
squeezed  in  amongst  the  already  ovei  crowded  po- 
pulation. Two  people  will  have  to  live,  or  ratlier 
slowly  etiolate,  where  there  is  in)w  scanty  aceoui- 
modation  for  one.  In  the  second  place,  the  dwel- 
lings of  many  more  people  that  will  be  left  stand- 
ing in  the  immediate  ^vicinity  of  the  viaducts  will 
be  deteriorated  as  regards  tlie  essential  elements  of 
light  and  air.  Judging  from  actual  experience  of 
London  viaducts,  is  is  no  exajigeralion  to  say  that 
every  house  destined  to  si  and  within  the  shadow  of 
the  projected  viaducts  will  be  condemned  to  an  ar- 
tificial climate,  where  the  day  will  be  shortened  an 
hour  or  more  by  cutting  off  all  the  horizontal  rays 
of  dawn  and  sunset  which  bring  most  cheerfulness 
and  health  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  humbler  tene- 
ments of  towns.  Already  the  air  of  London, 
thickened  by  mists  and  smoke,  is  often  impenetrable 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  a  few  miles  beyond 
are  ministering  life  and  health,  and  gladdening  the 
hearts  of  men.  To  add  a  purely  artificial  and  un- 
necessary barrier,  that  will  throw  large  tracts  of 
the  town  into  deeper  Cimmerian  darkness,  is  a  sin 
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asainst  society  that  not  even  accelerated  trains 
and  that  swnmum  boniim  of  railway  shareholders, 
five  per  cent,  dividends,  can  atone  for.  It  may  be 
urged  by  our  iron  Ivings  that  tlii^  undoubted  sacri- 
fice of  the  healtli  of  tlie  poor  and  helpless  classes, 
who  cannot  select  tlieir  places  of  residence,  is  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  of  the  general  convenience.  But 
the  question  at  least  deserves  consideration  from 
those  who  believe  there  are  other  thinss  wnrtb 
caring  for  besides  money.  Is  it  right  that  tliose 
who  are  compelled  to  live  iu  London  should  be 
called  upon  to  lie  down  quietly  in  tiie  mud  in  order 
that  olher  people  may  trample  tiiein  nniler  foot  in 
rheir  way  from  pleasant  country  abodes  into  the 
city  ?  It  is  a  curious  i'lustration  of  the  confusion 
that  cliaracterises  the  measures  brought  before  jiar- 
liament,  and  of  the  nnliappy  conflict  between  pri- 
vate bills  brought  by  interested  schemers  and 
public  bills  introduced  by  Goverinnent,  liiat  there 
is  actually  a  measure  before  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons having  for  its  object  to  secure  pulilic  gardens 
and  places  of  recreation  for  town  populations.  The 
necessity  for  a  provision  has  been  long  urged,  and 
is  now  deeply  felt  by  all  wlio  have  tlie  interest 
of  the  people  at  heart.  Yet,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
tliis  feeling,  and  in  opposition  to  what  may  be  taken 
as  a  recognized  principle  of  public  policy,  we  see  a 
iiost  of  projectors  coveting  the  few  open  spaces  and 
squares  that  we  actually  possess  for  tlie  purpose  of 
converting  them  into  public  nuisances. 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 

Belfast  and  County  Dowx  Railway. — 
The  following  is  from  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
half-yearly  general  meeting  of  proprietors  of  this 
company,  on  the  31st  ult. : — The  last  report  refer- 
red to  the  backward  state  of  the  works  at  I'ort- 
j)atrick  Harbour,  and  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  thereto. 
Since  that  period  various  connnunications  have  been 
])ad  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  progress  of 
the  works  has  been  somewhat  accelerated,  yet  not 
at  all  to  the  extent  that  it  might  have  been.  The 
basin  or  new  dock  is  now  completely  finished  ;  the 
excavation  and  other  operations  requisite  for  the 
deepening  of  the  cliannel  in  front  of  it  are  still  in 
progress.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  period  of  the  completion  of  the  work,  arising 
from  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  material  to  be  re- 
jnoved,  but  the  most  positive  assurances  of  its  being 
energetically  pressed  forward  iiave  been  given.  A 
jneeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  will 
be  called  at  an  early  date  to  sanction  the  working 
of  the  line  from  Holywood  to  Bangor,  in  pursuance 
of  a  notice  which  has  been  served  by  the  Belfast, 
Holywood,  and  Bangor  Railway  Company  for  that 
purpose. 

Sanction  was  given  .it  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  Kailway  Company, 
held  23rd  of  June  last,  to  a  bill  enabling  them  to  give 
a  moderate  subscription  to  the  railway  from  Ennis  to 
Athenry.  The  bill  has  since  been  passed,  and  the 
■-vorks  have  already  commenced ;  this  line,  which  will 
ne  worked  by  the  company,  will  open  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  and,  when  completed  to  Athenry,  will 
connect  Waterford  directly  with  Galway,  while  a 
large  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  West  of  Ireland 
•will  find,  over  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  line,  the 
cheapest  and  most  eligible  route  to  London,  and  the 
south  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  works  of  the  new  terminus  adjoining  the  bridge 
at  Waterford  are  now  considerably  advanced,  and  it 
will  be  open  early  next  year,  afr)rding  a  great  amount 
cf  convenience  to  passengers,  and  superseding  the 
present  narrow  and  ill-constructed  I'oad  to  the  cattle 
and  goods  traffic  of  the  line,  for  wliich,  with  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  a  high-road  it  is  barely 
sufncient. 

A  contract  for  completing  the  railway  from  Eandon 
TO  Skibbereen,  a  distance  of  ,33  miles,  has  been  en- 
tered into  with  Messrs.  Wheatly.  Kirk,  and  Co.,  of 
jMaiichester,  by  which  the  contractors  are  bound  to 
complete  the  works  within  two  years  and  so  provide 
all  necessary  materials  and  land.  The  board  desire  to 
express  their  complete  satisfaction  at  the  vigorous 
manner  in  which  the  contractors  have  proceeded  with 
their  operations.  Although  they  only  commenced 
work  in  June  last,  they  have  so  progressed  that  about 
twelve  miles  in  length  of  land  have  already  been 
agreed  for  by  arrangements  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
the  greater  portion  of  this  land  being  now  in  the 
;)ossession  of  the  company,  a  length  of  about  seven 
miles  of  the  railway  has  been  already  made,  a  con- 
.siderable  portion  of  this  length  has  been  ballasted 
and  is  ready  to  receive  the  permanent  way.  The 
land  plans  and  schedule  of  valuation  have  been 
duly  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Works  and  other 
offices,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
jiarliament,  and  the  government  arbitrator  has  been 
appointed  to  determine  the  value  of  the  remainder  of 
the  lands  required,  which  will  be  obtained  with  the 
ieast  possible  delay.    The  delivery  of  the  permanent 


way  materials  has  already  commenced,  and  the  arrival 
of  several  cargoes  of  sleepers  is  immediately  expected 
in  Cork.  Every  e.^ertion  shall  be  used  tosecureopening 
of  the  line  to  Dunmanway  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
The  works  upon  the  remaining  sections  of  the  line  to 
Skibbereen  are  being  actively  proceeded  with,  a  con- 
siderable length  of  the  railway  at  that  end  having  been 
already  formed.  The  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  Com- 
panyare  empowered,  under  the  West  Cork  Railway 
Act,  to  raise  and  subscribe  £20,000  towards  the  West 
Cork  undertaking,  which  they  have  by  resolutions  of 
their  company  formally  agreed  to  do  by  subscribing 
£10,000  when  the  first  section  of  the  line  to  Ballaneen, 
ten  miles,  is  finished,  and  the  remaining  £10,000  on 
completion  of  the  line  to  Dunmanway,  a  further 
length  of  eight  miles. 

The  works  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh  line  are  pro- 
gressing in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
opening  of  the  line  is  confidently  expected  on  or  about 
the  1st  of  January,  1864.  The  bill  authorising  a  line 
from  Newry  to  Greenoie,  starting  from  the  Albert 
Basin  branch,  has  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
engineer  (Mr.  Hemans)  reports  as  follows  : — During 
the  last  half  year  very  active  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  works  between  Gorah  Wood  and  Armagh. 
The  heavy  embankment  at  Gorah  is  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, and  between  Gorah  and  the  Lissummon  Tunnel 
the  line  is  nearly  finished,  the  permanent  way  laid 
and  ballasted.  Of  Lissummon  Tunnel  1,26(5  yards, 
out  of  1,748  j'ards,  have  been  completed,  and  the  ex- 
cavations and  headings  are  driven  to  a  further  extent 
of  443  yards,  leaving  only  39  yards  of  heading  to 
complete  the  piercing  of  the  hill.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  dispense  with 
arching  this  tunnel  were  dissipated  as  soon  as  the  rock 
was  fairly  opened,  it  having  showed  a  tendency  to 
loose  fracture;  making  it  quite  unsafe  to  trust  to  its 
being  self-supporting.  The  arching  has,  accordinglv, 
been  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  excavations, 
and  is  done  in  the  stone  of  the  tunnel  itself.  At  tlie 
north  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  excavations  and  embank- 
ments are  heavy  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Loughgilly 
tunnel,  and  they  are  very  far  advanced.  Loughgilly 
tunnel  has  been  for  some  time  completed.  From 
Loughgilly  to  Markethill  the  works  are  in  a  very  for- 
ward state — the  permanent  way  being  almost  all  laid, 
and  partially  ballasted.  The  masonry  between  Gorah 
and  Markethill  with  the  exception  of  some  occupation 
bridges,  is  completed,  and  very  well  executed.  Be- 
tween Markethill  and  Armagh  the  earthwork  is  finished 
with  the  exception  of  two  heavy  cuttings  near  Armagh, 
which  will  occupy  three  or  four  months  more.  The 
masonry,  with  the  exception  of  one  bridge,  is  completed, 
'j'hree  and  a-half  miles  of  permanent  way  are  laid  on 
this  portion  of  the  work.  The  stations  are  in  progress 
of  erection,  and  everything  appears  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  open  the  line  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year.  The  success  of  the  Newry  and 
Greenore  Bill  is  a  most  encouraging  feature  in  the 
future  prospects  of  your  line. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
directors  have  decided  upon  recommending  to  their 
proprietors  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  on  the  17th 
proximo,  a  dividend  at  tlie  rate  of  four  pounds  ten 
sliillings  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  for 
the  half  year  ending  30th  June,  18G3. 

The  Cork  Reporter  announces  that  on  Wednesday 
last  the  cutting  of  the  first  sod  for  the  Cork  and  Ma- 
eroom  line  of  railway  was  accomplished,  and  says  that 
"  The  line  is  one  the  necessity  for  which  has  been  for 
years  acknowledged,  and  long  before  a  bill  for  its 
construction  was  applied  for  we  urged  the  importance 
of  opening  up  the  extensive  district  of  our  county,  of 
which  Macroom  is  the  leading  town,  by  means  of  such 
an  undertaking.  While  the  line  alluded  to  promises 
to  confer  large  benefits  on  one  great  district,  another 
railway  has  been,  not  only  commenced,  but  advanced 
very  considerably,  although  in  so  quiet  and  noiseless  a 
manner  as  to  have  attracted  little  even  local  attention 
— we  allude  to  the  West  Cork  Extension.  This  most 
important  artery  of  traffic,  which  is  to  connect  Cork 
wdth  Enniskean,  Ballineen,  Dunmanway  and  Skib- 
bereen, by  continuing  the  present  Cork  and  Bandon 
Railway  to  the  last  named  thriving  and  important 
town,  with  stations  at  the  smaller  towns  named,  will 
open  up  the  extreme  west  of  the  country,  approaching, 
at  Drimoleague,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of 
Bantry  and  its  magnificent  bay,  with  which  a  branch 
line,  of  course,  will  eventually  connect  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  gratifying  to  find  the  steady  progress  made 
in  its  construction,  since  it  was  begun,  about  three 
months  ago,  by  Mr.  John  Moore.  Seven  miles  of  the 
permanent  way  are  now  constructed  and  ballasted, 
ready,  in  fact,  for  laying  the  sleepers  and  rails;  and 
had  not  some  difficulties  arisen  in  getting  up  land, 
we  befieve  that  more  than  twice  that  extent  would 
be  now  in  an  equally  forward  state.  I'he  heavy 
rock  cutting  at  Gaggen  is  far  advanced,  and  the 
like  progress  has  been  made  with  the  embankment 
some  forty  feet  high  at  that  point.  This  is  much  the 
most  difficult  piece  on  this  section  of  the  line  till  ar- 
riving at  Enniskean.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of 
the  line  is  completed  for  laying  rails  at  EnnisRean — 


the  greater  part  of  it  a  deep  side  cutting  parallel  to 
the  coach  road,  westward  of  the  road  from  Enniskean - 
bridge  to  the  town  ;  on  the  other  side  is  an  embank- 
ment very  high  at  one  point,  where  it  crosses  a  culvert 
which  will  be  finished  in  a  few  davs.  A  lofty  bridge 
crosses  the  road  in  question,  the  masonry  of  which  is 
nearly  finished.  Altogether  this  dilficult  portion  of 
the  work  is  far  advanced  ;  indeed  there  is  little  of 
what  could  be  called  heavy  work  to  execute  in  the 
eleven  miles  between  Enniskean  and  Bandon,  except 
about  a  mile,  to  connect  the  present  Bandon  terminus 
with  the  first  portion  of  what  has  been  newly  made. 
In  addition  to  the  works  we  have  described,  about 
four  miles  of  the  line  immediately  entering  Skibbereen 
are  completed  as  to  earthwork  and  masonry,  and 
ready  for  the  rails.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  almost 
unobserved,  an  important  portion  of  this  important 
line  has  been  already  constructed. 

Banbridgk  Extension  Railway. — The  first  .sod 
of  the  Extension  Railway  from  Banbridge  to  Castle- 
wellan  was  turned  by  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  on 
Saturday,  22nd  ult.,  at  Banbridge.  The  original  pro- 
ject of  the  promoters  of  this  line  was  to  construct  a 
railway  from  Banbridge  to  Castlewellan,  traversing 
the  valley  of  the  Bann,  by  Corbet,  Katesbridge,  and 
Ballyroney,  and  passing  within  a  short  distance  of 
Rathfriland,  to  Castlewellan.  It  was  also  in  contem- 
plation to  connect  Dundrum  and  Newcastle  with  the 
line,  by  running  tramways  from  Castlewellan,  and 
Rathfriland,  by  a  tramway  from  Ballyroney  bridge, 
which  is  within  five  miles  of  Castlewellan,  and  eight 
miles  of  Newcastle.  As  proposed,  the  line  would  have 
been  about  17§  miles  in  length,  and  the  tramways  an 
additional  10|,  the  co.st  of  the  entire  undertaking 
being  estimated  at  £138,000.  The  bill,  however, 
when  brought  before  Parliament  met  with  determined 
opposition  from  the  Downpatrick  and  Newry  Company, 
and  a  compromise  was  entered  into,  by  which  material 
alterations  were  imposed  upon  the  promoters.  The 
Downpatrick  and  Newry  Company  proposed  con- 
necting Newry  and  Downpatrick  by  a  line  of  railway 
running  close  to  Rathfriland  and  Castlewellan,  and 
Newcastle,  joining  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 
Railway  at  Goragh  Wood,  and  it  was  also  proposed 
to  connect  Dundrum  and  Newcastle  with  the  line  by 
tramways.  This  project  is  a  long  time  before  the 
public,  Ijut  the  required  capital  not  having  been  sub- 
scribed, lies  in  abeyance.  The  powers  of  the  company 
as  revised  are  these  : — 1st.  To  make  a  railway  from 
the  Banbridge,  Lisburn,  and  Belfast  Railway  at  Ban- 
bridge  to  a  point  distant  about  one  furlong  and  eight 
chains  from  Ballyroney  Bridge.  2nd.  To  make  a 
branch  railway  from  that  point  to  Rathfriland.  3rd. 
To  make  a  short  siding  at  Banbridge  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  their  line  with  the  Banbridge  and  Scarva 
Junction  Railway.  The  total  length  of  their  line,  as 
now  authorized,  is  about  fifteen  miles.  In  case  the 
Downpatrick  and  Newry  Company  fail  to  make  their 
line,  there  is  an  understanding  that  the  Banbridge 
Extension  Company  will  seek  for  additional  powers  to 
complete  their  scheme  as  originally  proposed. 


Extensive  works  are  to  he  executed  at  the 
churches  of  Ballinrobe,  Co.  Mayo;  Stradbally,  Go. 
Limerick,  and  Ballyclough,  Co.  Cork,  according  to 
plans  by  the  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners ;  and  the  church  of  Killenaule,  County 
Tipperary,  is  also  to  be  enlarged  under  same  di- 
rection. 

A  new  national  bank -house  and  out-offices  is  to 
be  built  at  Roscrea,  according  to  plans  of  the  com- 
pany's architect,  Mr.  Caldbeck,  who  has  designed 
and  superintended  many  neat  and  suitable  structures 
for  similar  purposes  throughout  the  provincial 
towns. 

The  present  bridge  over  the  River  Boyne  leading 
to  the  town  from  the  railway,  and  which,  from  its 
narrow  construction,  proved  a  great  impediment  to 
the  traffic,  is  at  length  to  be  taken  down  and  a  new 
stone  structure,  according  to  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
J.  Neville,  C.E.,  Co.  Surveyor,  substituted  thereon. 

A  new  church  for  Protestant  worship  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse, 
for  which  Mr.  Isaac  Farrell  is  the  architect. 

Some  masonry  works  are  to  be  done  at  the  work- 
house of  the  Nenagh  Union,  and  tenders  are  in- 
vited. 

Gas  works  are  to  be  erected  in  the  town  of  Mo- 
naghan.    Tenders  to  12th  inst. 

A  new  mansion  is  to  be  erected  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  at  Mount  Wolseley,  for  Sir  John  R,  Wolseley, 
Bt.  The  site  selected  is  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 
TuUow.  The  designs  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Lanyon  and  Lynn,  of  Belfast  and  Dublin,  architects. 
The  execution  of  the  works  has  been  enftusted  to  Mr. 
William  Faircloth,  of  Carlow,  with  Mr.  Wm.  Gibson 
as  clerk  of  works.  The  foundation-stone  has  just  been 
laid  by  Lady  Wolseley. 
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Alterations  are  to  be  made  at  the  Clogher  Union 
Workhouse. 

The  nave  of  the  ohnrc  i  at  Narraghrnore,  County 
Kildare,  has  just  been  rebuilt  and  re-opened.  Some 
few  years  since,  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  by  private 
munificence,  and  a  vestry  was  added  about  the  same 
time  ;  but  the  nave  was  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
most  forlorn  condition  until  taken  in  hand  by  the 
present  rector.  The  new  nave  is  57  feet  by  12  feet, 
and  30  feet  to  ridsre,  with  south  porcli.and  western 
bell  spirelef  GO  feet  hiah,  surmounted  by  a  trilded 
weatiiereock.  T  e  njaterial  employed  is  local  stone 
with  iiraidte  dressiniis.  The  style  is  Early  Kut-'liah 
of  the  foiirteeuth  century.  There  are  three  two- 
light  windows  on  the  soutli  side,  two  on  the  north 
side,  and  two  siuule  iHucets  at  the  west  end.  The 
I'Dof  is  (if  (leiil,  ^laiiled  ami  varnislied,  forincd  with 
foliated  i)races,  plastered  hetwceii  the  rafters,  and 
covereil  witli  Wcl-'i  sl<<te  iind  terro-metallic  rid^e 
and  crest.  The  seats  are  low  and  open,  and  the 
liassases  paved  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  chau- 
cel  is  raised  four  steps,  and  the  sanctuary  an  ad- 
ditional one.  The  builder  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Carroll, 
of  Dublin  ;  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Withers.  The 
total  outlay  has  been  about  £1,200. 

A  Roman  Catholic  school  house  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Tipperary.  It  will  be  90  feet  by  35  feet. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  i'I,0G5.  Mr.  Robert  Boles 
in  the  contractor. 

A  new  Gothic  church  is  at  present  being:  built  in 
the  town  of  Headford,  Co  Galway,  by  the  Uev.  P. 
CiKiuMV,  P.P.,  froui  designs  by  .Mr.  Richard  I'ierte, 
Wf-xt  ird.  Tlie  plan  comprises  nave,  transepts,  sa- 
cri-ty,  chancel,  and  apse,  with  so  ithern  side  porch, 
and  presents  features  of  very  commodious  nrrnn'^e- 
ineut.  There  are  no  aisles,  and  from  the  position  of 
the  pulpif,  at  the  north-east  an^le  of  the  intersection 
of  nave  and  transepts,  the  preacher  has  his  audience 
full  in  view,  and  within  easy  reach  of  his  voice  The 
transepts  are  connected  with  the  nave  by  open 
archways,  sustained  by  a  nillar  in  the  centre.  By 
recessing  an  apse  8  feet  deep  fo-  the  hiirh  altiir,  V\f 
eatictuary  is  enlarL'ed,  and  a  space  ol)tuiiied  fir  >iilr 
altars  ;  and  the  ^ide  cliupels  will  be  eucloseil  liy 
open  wood  screens  of  Gothic  tracery  work.  The 
nave  is  90  feet  Iouq-  by  30  feet  wide,  and  the  tnin- 
septs  GO  feet  liy  30  feet,  interior  mea-ui'euient,  which 
is  exclusive  of  the  sacristy,  porch,  ami  apse.  Tlie 
side  walls  are  20  feet  hitch,  and  tVo'ii  the  floor  to 
the  ridy;e  will  be  52  feet.  The  windows  of  nave 
are  tall  trefoil-headed  couplets,  those  of  siile  altars 
triplets,  and  thivc  tiill  lancets  in  each  transe|it,  the 
centre  liu'lit  rising'  hi'.'h  iiliove  the  nide  ones.  In  the 
apse  is  a  richly-lraeerifil  window  of  four  litjhts,  and 
iu  the  western  ^able,  immediately  over  the  entrance 
doorway,  is  a  decorated  wiiulow  of  three  lights. 
Tiie  windows  will  be  filled  with  stronji  diamond 
lead  liiilits  (except  where  stained  glass  will  be  used), 
witli  proper  provision  lor  vej]tilation.  The  western 
gable  is  suriudiuiteil  liy  a  massive  belfry,  rising  to 
the  liei'iht  of  li>  feet,  anil  constructed  to  receive  a 
larye  bell.  All  the  other  gables  will  be  surmounted 
by  beautiful  floriated  stone  crosses.  The  western 
doorway  is  lianked  by  two  tall  watertabled  but- 
tresses, in  which  are  fixed  two  holy  water  stoups  ; 
and  buttresses  are  also  placed  diagonally  at  the 
angles  of  apse  and  porch.  The  roof  will  be  an 
"open"  one,  supported  on  seven  strongly-con- 
structed rib-trussed  pieces  of  framing,  resting  on 
stout  walls,  and  suiiporteil  by  stone  corbels.  The 
roof  of  apse  will  be  boarded  and  panelled.  All  tlie 
woodwork  will  be  richly  stained  and  varnished. 
The  floor  of  the  body  of  the  cb.urcli  will  be  tiled, 
and  the  sanctuary  anil  sacristy  l)oarded.  At  the 
western  end  of  nave  a  space  will  be  screened  off,  in 
which  will  be  fixed,  at  the  riorth  side,  a  stairway  to 
the  organ  gallery  above,  and  at  the  south  side  a 
baptismal  font.  There  will  be  the  necessary  aacraria 
for  the  altars.  The  walling  is  very  substantial, 
built  cf  rock-faced  masonry.  The  cutstone  work  is 
of  limestone.  Thorough  provision  will  be  made  for 
drainage,  so  as  to  keep  the  site  of  the  church  per- 
fectly dry.  The  works  are  lieing  rapidly  carried 
on,  and  the  expenditure  will  he  about  £2,000. 

Tlie  church  of  Iluyniunterdouey,  Co.  Done(fal,  is 
to  be  enlarged  by  the  li;ccle>iastieal  Commissioners. 

Sundry  works  are  to  be  executed  at  the  church 
of  Clonmeen,  Co.  Cork,  by  same  body. 

The  re-building  of  St.  Uoulough's  church,  after  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Lanyon  and  Lynn,  is  advancing 
well  under  the  contractor,  Air.  Douglass.  Last  week 
Mr.  I'arker,  of  Oxford,  visited  the  old  and  new  work, 
and  expressed  bis  approval  of  the  combination.  Some 
remarkable  arches  have  been  revealed  by  the  removal 
<if  the  late  ugly  stricture. 

A  large  amount  of  building  is  goinir  on  both  at 
Youglial  and  (.iueenstowu.  Several  new  houses  have 
been  (inished  this  year  at  Yongbal,  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  Querjustovvn 

Baron  Marochetti's  bronze  statue  of  the  Prince 
('onsort,  destined  for  a  memorial  at  Aberdeen,  is  reaily 
for  casting,  and  will  be  inaugurated  next  month. 


6£iteral  Jtcms. 

The  Harbour  Commissioners  of  Deny  have  entered 
into  a  contract  for  joining  the  bridge  quay  to  the 
present  quay,  and  for  laying  down  a  tram  line  which 
would  bring  all  their  goods  to  the  ships,  whereby  a 
great  .saving  will  be  effected  to  their  line. 

According  to  an  ofiicial  report,  Paris  in  1859  con- 
tained 1,433  streets,  boulevards,  oravenues,  84  courts, 
36  quays,  and  141  squares  or  open  places.  By  the 
extension  of  tlie  limits  of  the  city  to  the  fortifications 
in  1800  there  were  added  1,230  streets,  boulevards,  or 
avenues,  140  courts,  13  quays,  and  103  squares  or 
open  places. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  already 
getting  up  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Mulready.  It 
was  at  Hrst  intended  to  erect  a  tablet  on  his  tomb- 
stone in  Kensal-nretin,  and  tlie  subscription  was  to 
1  have  been  three  guineas  each  ;  but  the  idea  has  taken 
larger  scope,  and  it  is  deleriniued  to  raise  a  statue  to 
the  veteran  painter  in  the  National  Gallery.  This 
will  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  sub- 
:  scripiion  from  tliree  to  five  guineas, 
j      The  auuiirtl  examination  of  the  Department  will 
take  place  in  l.oiiduu,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  next 
IS'ovember. 

j     The  telegraphic  wire  has  become  rather  animportant 
I  article  of  commerce.    During  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
j  been    exported   to    the   following  values: — 1853, 
£7-',.')84  ;  18.i4,  £81.5i;G  ;  IS.'^o,  £163,737;  1856, 
j  £80.076;  18.i7.  .f3(12.  246;  1858,  £224,708  ;  1859, 
I  £742,306;  l«i;i),  £251,708;  1861,  £214,441;  and 
j  1862,  £321.044.     We  have  tlius  iu  ten  years  an  ag- 
gregate export  of  the  value  of  £2,474,410. 
j      W'e  (IrUli  rimes)  hope  yet  to  see  upon  the  site  of 
j  Harryinouut  a    spacious    liall  erected,  worthy  of 
I  Kingstown,  and  capable  of  being  maile  remunerative. 
'  I'he  Coniraissioiiers  are  acting  prudently  in  taking 
time  f  u-  deliberation  and  e.xainination  of  the  capa- 
I  bdities  of  llie  site,  but  we  apprehend,  now  that  the 
ImiMing-gronnd  in  Kingstown  has  Ijecome  so  valuable, 
they  will  hardly  meet  with  a  situation  more  desirable 
or  convenient  for  a  Town  Hall. 

The  thirty-third  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
was  opened  on  Wednesday,  2Gth  ult.,  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  under  promising  circumstances.  The 
I  resident,  SirW.  G.  .Armstrong,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address,  in  which  he  dealt  generally  with  many  of  the 
leading  branches  of  science.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  nature  of  the  staple  traffic  of  the  district  in  which 
the  meeting  was  being  held,  the  president  enlarged  at 
Considerable  length  on  the  ([uestion  of  coal  supply. 


HoDSES  IN  China. — In  China  a  man  is  not 
allowed  to  build  a  house  above  Ids  legitimate  rank 
in  society.  He  may  acquire  a  fortune  by  his  own 
exertions,  but  unless  he  holds  some  office,  or  is  born 
to  some  rank,  he  has  no  liberty  of  architecture. 
Every  matter  relating  to  buililins  is  the  subject  of 
regulation  by  the  police.  The  laws  of  the  limpire 
detail  and  enforce,  with  the  greatest  precision,  the 
mode  of  constructing  a  residence  for  a  prince  of  the 
first,  second,  or  thicd  rank  of  a  trrandee  or  of  a 
mandarin.  According  to  the  ancient  law,  the  num- 
ber and  height  of  the  apartments,  the  length  and 
height  of  a  building,  are  all  regulated  with  precision, 
from  the  plain  citizen  to  the  mandarin,  and  from  the 
mandarin  up  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

DiSCOVBRY    OF    OlT)     Coi.NS    IN  WESTMINSTER 

Abbey. — Another  and  a  very  curious  case  of  the  dis- 
covery of  hidden  treasure  has  come  to  light.  Work- 
men are  engaged  in  pulling  down  some  old  houses 
adjoining  Westminster  Abbey.  The  other  day  while 
so  employed  one  of  them  found  in  the  groin  of  an  arch 
a  number  of  rose-nobles  of  Edward  IV's  reign.  The 
man  appears  to  have  sold  them  for  £75,  and  shared 
the  money  with  his  fellow-workmen. 

Inis  Cealtua,  or  the  Island  Home  op 
St.  Camin,  with  its  lofty  round  tower  and  seven 
churches  now  comes  in  view.  This  renowned  place  is 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Watkins'  grand  oil  painting,  which 
has  recently  attracted  so  much  notice  in  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts,  Abbey-street,  Dublin. 
Th's  painting,  which  is  six  feet  by  four,  is  a  perfect 
masterpiece  of  art.  Indeed,  to  the  critical  visitors 
to  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Watkin's  marked  style  ren- 
dered his  picture  known  without  any  reference  to 
the  catalogue,  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  art  to  fail  to  recoginze  the 
hand  of  Watkins.  Not  only  has  he  with  wonderful 
accuracy  given  the  best  view  of  the  island  and  the 
many  ruins  wiiich  stand  upon  it — the  traces  of  the 
past— footprints,  as  it  were,  which  the  generations 
lonix  departed  have  left  on  the  sands  as  they  van- 
ished froui  this  mortal  shore  ;  our  only  records  now 
of  the  periods  so  distant  and  so  dim,  that  but  for 
some  famous  event,  or  imperishable  name,  they 
would  be  veiled  for  us  in  obscurity — but  he  has  also, 
with  rare  poetic  power  and  effect,  imparted  to  the 


canvas  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  lake,  as  well  as 
of  the  mountains  which  encircle  it.  The  time 
chosen  by  .Mr.  Watkins  for  his  sketch  was  evening, 
about  sundown;  and  with  what  justice  he  has 
treated  his  subject  only  those  who  have  seen  the 
picture  and  are  acquainted  with  the  island  can  best 
judge.  The  writer  has  seen  the  one, and  knows  the 
other  well,  and  when  I  say  that  this  gifted  artist 
has  realized  "  Piscator's"  idea  of  the  scene — and 
he  has  more  than  realized  it — I  repeat  that  his 
effort  must  be,  and  is,  a  grand  one.  Here  are 
"  Piscator's  impressions  of  the  spot:  —  "It," 
meaning  the  time  of  his  visit,  "  was  at  the  golden 
sunset  hour  ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  hushed,  yet 
glowing  like  a  beautons  bride  beneath  the  gorgeous 
light  (nowhere  are  the  sunsets  finer  than  here),  and 
around  were  the  remains  of  buildings  ancient  and 
venerable,  stones  sealed  with  the  impress  of  an- 
tiquity, as  if  here  she  had  fixed  her  abode  and  con- 
centrated all  her  power  of  destruction  to  make  it  a 
dwelling  worthy  of  her  venerable  and  powerful 
name.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake.  All  was  profound  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  shrill  call  of  the  king  fisher,  or  the  dip  oi' the 
paddle  of  some  homeward  bound  fishing  boat.  And 
then  those  mountain  peaks — the  towering  Slieve 
Beragh — what  inconceivable  splendour  do  they  not 
lend  to  the  scene!— S.  Chronicle. 

PuiNiiNG  wiTnoiiT  Ink. — A  gentleman,  a  large 
capitalist,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  inventors  of 
the  day,  lias  succeeded  in  chemically  treating  the  pulp 
during  the  process  of  manufacturing  printing  paper,  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  paper  is  impressed  upon 
the  uninked  types  the  chemical  particles  are  crushed, 
and  a  perfect  black  impression  is  the  result.  The  ad- 
vantagi!  sought  to  be  obtained  is  the  discarding  of  ink 
and  rollers ;  and,  by  revolutionising  printing  ma- 
chinery, and  printing  from  a  continous  roll  of  paper, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  time  occupied  in  impressing 
large  quantities  of  paper  will  be  nominal  in  comparison 
to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  Cleanliness 
in  the  printing-office  would  thus  become  proverbial, 
and  x\v;  time  now  wasted  in  making  and  distributing 
the  rollers  obviated.  We  have  been  assisting  this 
gentleman  in  some  parts  of  his  experiment,  and  further 
information  is  withheld,  at  his  own  request,  until, 
letters  patent  shall  be  obtained. — Lundoii  lijp.  Ado. 

IitisH  Exhibition  of  1864. — The  guarantee 
fund  for  the  Exhibition  of  Irish  Manufactures,  to 
be  held  in  Dublin  next  year,  already  amounts  to 
£9,000.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  the 
smallest  loss  on  the  enterprise,  but  the  lar»e  amonnt 
of  the  sum  testifies  to  the  earnestness  of  those  who 
are  intereste  1  in  the  exhibition.  'I'he  chairman,  at 
the  meeting  held  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
House  yesterday,  truly  remarked  that  there  was  not 
only  a  waste  of  water  jiower  but  of  human  power 
in  Ireland,  and  that  it  would  be  well  we  could  re- 
cover some  of  our  old  inainif'actures,  and  stimulate 
the  few  which  are  still  left  to  us.  .A  sad  fact  was 
mentioned  yesterday,  (ialway  flannels  were  once 
celebrated  for  their  excellent  and  durable  quality. 
They  were  made  altogether  of  wool.  "Galway 
flannels"  are  now  made  in  Lancashire,  and  have  by 
no  means  the  same  character.  What  an  advantage 
it  would  be  to  Galway  if  that  manufacture  could  be 
restored  to  the  town  !  We  have  lost  the  calico 
printing  business  from  the  neighliourhood  of  Duldin. 
Is  there  any  hope  of  its  restoration  ?  Tliere  are  seve- 
ral branches  of  industry  in  which  Ireland  excels, 
and  chief  of  these  is  the  linen  manufacture.  We 
had  hoped,  however,  that  Irish  mainifactures  would 
have  introduced  some  light  chi>a[>  fabric  of  flax  to 
serve  as  a  sulislitiite  for  cotton  cloth.  We  have 
seen  some  beautiliil  specimens  of  an  article  of  tliis 
description,  but  we  reixret  to  say  they  were  manu- 
factured in  iManchester.  Is  tliere  not  time,  how- 
ever, to  produce  smnething  of  the  same  kind  prior 
to  the  exhibition  ?  —  Irish  Tiinas. 

PODOLING  BY  Machinhi!V. — A  Correspondent 
states  that  a  puddling  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bennett,  has  been  working  for  several  weeks  at  the 
Stourbridge  Ironworks  in  Shropshire.  Its  advantages 
are  .said  to  be  very  great,  as  the  quality  of  the  iron 
manufactured  by  it  is  niiich  superior  to  the  iron  worked 
by  manual  labour.    It  likewise  effects  a  saving  of  fuel. 


Dublin  BtiiLDEi;  Okfioe, 
42,  ilahhot-street . 
It  is  respectf ulli]  requested  Ihut  amoanis  of  accounts 
for  Advertisements  may  be  paid  to  Mr.  I'E  I'ER  ROE, 
soon  as  convenient  after  same  being  furnished. 

IS^*  Subscriptions  to  this  Jo'iru-il  are  in  all  cases 
payable  in  advance. 
July,  1863. 


Notice  to  PcBi.isnt  i;s  wd  Armous.  -Hooks  for  review  in 
the  Dublin  Hun.i)r,i:  sluiiil.l  be  snit  niiect  (anfl./'ree;  to  lliB 
Editor's  residence,  I'G,  Lowisu  iJauuisi-.I'.-.stkkht. 


Comjriun/caHott.'i  re^ppding  A'hi'rtiit^nir'iif.^.  Sithncrlptians.  lic, 
shoult/ he  wldresscd  to  '•  7V/e  PuNialHir  ff  thi;  liuiiLix  liuiLDiCK, 
i->,  .Mai!bot-.stohi'.t.     All  others  to  the  l^ditor,  Zii,  Lowitu 

G  '.UDl.VElt-STIiEliC. 
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CAEN  AND  AITBIGNY  STONE. 

FOUCAltD,  BROTHERS  (late  P.  Foucard), 
STONE  MERCHANTS  AND  QUARUYJIEM.  Cargoes 
sliippeil  to  oidi'i-  from  Caen  to  any  port.  Contracts  tuUen 
fur  iuiy  quantities. 

Depot— Granite  Wharf,  East  Greenwich. 
Offlce — 1,  Three  Crown-square,  Borough. 


BATH   STONE    OF    BEST  QUALITY. 
COMBE  DOWN  STONE. 
I'ARLEIGH  DOWN  DO. 
BOX  HILL  GROUND  DO. 
.STONE  &  SONS  t>eg  to  inform  Arcliitects,  Builders,  and 
others  tliat  tliey  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  ahove-named 
Article  in  Block  or  Ashlar,  of  the  very  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  own  Worlis.   I'eliveied  to  any  part,  either  by  rail  or 
water  carriage,  on  tlie  most  reasonable  terms.   Prices  fur 
nished  on  application  at  the 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE,  WIDCOMBE,  B.^TII. 


SCOTCH  FREESTONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

LEADBETTER,  GOVAN,  AND  CO.. 
HUN'I  ICr.SHILL  AM>  COLT.MUIR  QUARRIES, 
BISUOPSlJKIDiiE,  NKAR  GLASGOW. 

Oi'FicK  IN  Glasgow — 13,  Gor.noN-sx. 

TONES  furnished,  to  auj  extent,  in  BIoclcs, 

D  Scantlings,  or  sawn  up  to  any  thickness,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  from  the  above  extensive  and  well-known  Quarries 

This  Stone  is  now  largely  used  in  Ireland  for  the  ashlar 
fronts  of  Public  Buildings,  Noblemen's  Mansions,  cut  stone 
dressings,  interior  columns  and  arches  of  chin'ches,  dressings  of 
schools  and  villas,  and  is  well  adapted  for  every  purpose  to 
which  cut  stone  is  applied. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  are  unsurpassed,  being  connected 
by  private  railway  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  (within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Clyde),  where  vessels  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tons  can  be  loaded  in  a  few  hours. 

L.,  G.,  and  Co.,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Architects,  Builders 
and  others  with  list  of  prices  at  the  Quarries,  free  on  board,  aud 
freight  to  any  port  in  the  kingdom. 

AH  orders  promptly  and  carefully  shipped. 


HENRY    GEORGE    AND  CO., 
CAEN  and  AUHIGNY  QUARRYMEN,  and  GENERAL 
STONE  .MERCHANTS,  Caen  Whahf,  Rotheruithe,  S.E. 

Seasoned  Caen  Stone  always  in  Stock,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Sawn  Slab  in  Park  Spring,  Hare-hill,  &c.,  &c.  Grind- 
stones, Steps  Sills,  Copings,  Landings,  Paving,  and  all  desciip- 
f  i(ms  of  Yorkshire  Blocks.  Cargoes  supplied  direct  fi'om  the 
(Juarries.   Prices  and  specimens  forwarded  on  application. 

TimBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  &  TILE  YAKD, 

70,  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

T  H  0  J\I  A  S    H  E  N  R  Y  CARROLL 

J  is  constantly  supplied  with  a  large  stock  of  the  following 
articles,  viz.: — Quebec  Red  and  Yellow  Pine,  Crown  and 
Best  Middling  Meiiel,  Elm,  and  Wainscot  Oak  Tesibei!,  Pine 
and  Spkl'ce  Deals,  Prepared  Flooulng,  Spaks,  Lath.s, 
Slates  and  Slatf.  Subs;  Portland,  Scotch,  Bath,  and 
AnoiGXET  Stone;  Cxitiiness,  Yorkshire,  and  Ccjibeuland 
Flags;  Ridge  and  Flooring  Tiles,  Fire  Bricks  and  Blocks, 
Paving  and  Channel  Bricks,  English  Fronting  Bricks,  Chim- 
ney Cans,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  &c.,  &c.  Slate 
CiSTBRXS  made  to  order. 

R.  H.  HONSELL,  Manager. 


MOULDED  BRICKS,  String  Courses, 
Copings,  Sills,  Tracery,  Balusters,  Caiitals,  Crosses, 
Tkeminals.  Vases,  Statues,  Bracket.*,  Consoles,  Gardes 
Edging,  Guttering,  Chimney  Suafis,  Six,  Nine  and  Twelve- 
inch  Paving  Tiles,  in  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD'S  PORCELAIN 
STONE  WARE,  which  is  far  more  durable  than  Stone,  aud  at 
a  less  cost. 

WORKS— STAMFORD. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 377,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

BELFAST  PATENT  PERFORATED  BRICKS. 

'^FHE  Subscribers  having  lately  erected  very 

X  extensive  Machinery,  of  the  most  improved  construction, 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  above  Bricks,  are  now  prepared  to 
supply  Builders  and  others  in  Dublin  and  surroimding  dis- 
tricts on  most  advantageous  terms. 

The  Clay  from  whicli  these  Bricks  are  manufactured  is  well 
known  to  be  the  best  around  Belfast,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  be  second  to  none  in  the  market. 

THOMAS  ERASER  &  CO., 
0  RM  E  A  rj  BRICK  WORKS. 
Belfast,  June,  1S63. 

DUBLIN  DEPOT— 5G,  NORTH  WALL. 
(Ferguslie  Fire-Clay  Works  Depot),  where  large  supplies  may 
always  be  had. 

BELFAST  PATENT  PERFORATED  RED  FRONTAGE 
BRICK. 

JSHEIL  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 
•    is  ajipointed  Agent  for  the  above  Brick  by  the  Patentee, 
Mr.  John  Moore,  Ravenhill  Works,  Belfast. 

J.  S.  is  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  this  year's  manu- 
fdcture,  which  will  surpass  any  Brick  as  yet  offered  in  this 
Market. 

Office -11,  CITY-QUAY,  DUBLIN 
April,  1863. 


HAL  KIN   HYDRAULIC  LIME, 
Manufactured  by 
LLOYD,  JONES.  &  CO.,  HALKIN  WORKS,  HOLYWELL, 
N.W., 

The  same  as  used  in  the  con.struction  of  the  Liverpool  Docks, 
Dublin  Waterworks,  &c.,  and  so  long  celebrated  for  its  strong 
cementitious  and  connecting  powers  for  Subaqueous  Masonry, 
can  be  supplied  by  Rail  or  Water  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  lump  loose    oi  ground,  and  in  barrels. 

'1  he  Limestone  can  be  had  in  full  cargoes,  also  their  ROMAN 
CEMENT  in  barrels,  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and 
warranted  pure. 

Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Banker's  reference. 

Apply  to  the  Agents, 

E.  AND  W.  AARON, 
60,  SOUTH  JOHN-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


JOSEPH  K  E  L  L  Y,  City  Saw  Mills, 

V     06  and  67,  Thomas-sireet,  has  for  sale — 

Timber —  I  I'Tre  Bricks, 

Deals,  St  John's  Oven  Tiles, 

Deals,  Archangel  |  Kiln  Tiles, 

Slates,  I  Pipes,  all  kinds. 

Plastering  Laths,  Pkister  of  Paris, 

Slating  Laths.  I  Roman  Cement. 

MANUFACTURE.S — 

Doors,  Sashes,         i  Architraves, 
Staircases,  .Skirtings, 
Green  Houses,         |       Prepared  Flooring  (seasd.) 
At  Reduced  Rates. 

Dublin,  1S60. 

SAWING,  PLANING,  I  MOULDING  MILLS, 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
MICHAEL  MEADE 

OFFERS  for  Sale  a  large  and  well-selected 
stock  of  Timber  and  Deals,  Slates,  Sewer  Pipes,  Tiles, 
Plastering  and  Slating  Laths,  <fcc. 

Has  always  on  hand — Skirtings,  Mouldings,  and  Archi- 
traves of  all  patterns,  prepared  Flooring,  <(c. 

Makes  to  order,  by  Patent  Steam  Machinery,  Doors,  Win- 
dows, Shutters,  Staircases,  Green  Houses,  &c. 

First  class  Workmen,  selected  from  the  Regular  Carpen- 
ers  of  the  City,  only  employed. 

None  but  Best  Seasoned  Timber  used. 
Goods  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  ETC. 

riELD  &  CO.,  Printing  Ink,  Vegetable 

1.     Black,  Varnish  and  Steam  Colour  Works, 

MAIDEN-LANE,  HOLLOWAY,  N.,  LONDON. 
E.stablished  1838. 
F.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  reduced  Price  List 

of  Varnishes,  as  under: —  Per  Gal. 

Fine  Elastic  Oak  or  Wainscot,  a  durable  and  brillant    s.  d. 
Varnish  for  Oak  or  Grained  Work  and  Paper  Hang- 
ings  7  6 

Fine  Copal  Oak,  a  pale  transparent  highly-polishing 

Varnish,  for  all  out-door  work         ..       ..       ..      9  6 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage,  a  pale  durable  Varnish,  recom- 
mended for  all  first-class  work         ..       ..       ..    12  6 

Fine  Elastic  Old  Body,  a  very  pale  brilliant  VaiTiish 
that  will  stand  for  years,  suitable  for  very  superior 
work,  and  where  much  e.xposed  to  the  weather     ..    10  C 

Fine  Paper,  a  pale  and  glossy  Varnish  for  papered 

walls   6  6 

White  Copal,  a  colourless  and  durable  Varnish  for  light 
Sienna,  grey,  or  white  marliles  and  papers  with  very 
light  grounds,  much  in  request        ..       ..       ..    10  0 

Ground  Colours  always  in  Stock  at  equally  reasonable 

prices. 

F.  and  Co.,  in  their  Printing  Ink  and  Vegetable  Lamp 
Black  Department,  have  also  made  every  reduction  consistent 
with  retaining  their  long-earned  credit  for  quality.  Price 
forwarded  on  application. 

Carriage  paid  to  Dublin  on  Order  sof  £5  and  upwards.  P.  0. 
Orders  to  be  payable  at  York-road  King's-cross,  N. 

NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

OHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE,  of  the 

U    best  quality,  the  former  in  Sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions. 
MAURICE  BROOK.S, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

BUILDERS  are  respectfully  requested,  be- 
fore ordering  their  Carvings,  to  inspect  a  great  variety 
of  Consoles,  &c.,  &c.,  whicli  are  on  hand,  and  wliich  can  be 
had  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at 

HENRY  JAQUESS  CARVING  E.STABLISH MENT, 
6,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

EOOFING  FELT. 

A CHEAP  and  durable  substitute  for  Slates, 
specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-offlces;  price 
One  Penny  per  square  foot. 

»«*  Samples  of  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  it, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


R 


liusincss  ^i) (Dresses. 

OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron  it  Brass  Founder.':,  &  Lmd  Merclianls, 
92,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


W.  MAXWELL, 

Agricultural  Engineer  and  Architect, 
BALLINASLOE, 


TAMES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Bangor  Slates, 

0  Fire  Bricks,  Tiles,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  Bath 
Brick  Jlerchaiits. 

Stores— 33,  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST,  DUBLIN. 

S.  SHEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Crests,  Vases,  &c.,  kc,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Work  executed  in  Marlde. 

No.  28,  LOWER  ORMOND-QUAY. 

])  0  B  E  R  T  C  .  ANDERSON. 
-Ll)      Brassfounders  &  Plumbers'  FurnisMngs. 

3,  SWIFT'S  ROW,  DUBLIN. 
LOANS  AND  MORTGAGES. 

£186,000  to  be  advanced  upon  Mortgage,  in 
sums  of  £1,000  and  upwards.  Interest  from  4  per  cent. 
Also  £5,000,  by  way  of  loan,  in  sums  of  £100  and  upwai'ds, 
for  a  term  of  years,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

Apply  to  Wm.  Beetuam,  Esq.,  42,  Bedford  street.  Strand, 
Loudon, 


|ra«  Jfoxmbcvs,  |Jlumbtrs,  i'c. 

WILLIAM  TURNER, 

AXMANTOWN  FOUNDRY  AND  IRON 

\J  WORKS, 

lOS,  NORTH  KING-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Cast-iron  Girders,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Pillars,  Moulded 
and  Plain  Gutters,  Tank  Plates,  Gas  Retorts  and  Pipes, 
Kitchen  Range  Work,  Millwright,  Castings,  Balconies, 
Brackets,  Staircase  Ballusters,  etc.,  supplied.  A  large  variety 
of  Models  for  the  above  in  stock. 


GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 
CISTERNS. 


Jll!iSIIII!illlllllil!i!llilll!i!llli 

FiuUi  aid.  jiert-iil. 


UADE  TO  ANY  SHAPK 
OK  SIZE  BEQUIBED. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

TUPl'l^H  &  COMPANY, 

61*,  MOOBOATR  S'l'REEr,  I.ONuON,  E.C. 
Golranixed  or  Lead  ^^«rv^ce  Pii.e,  Kr;us..  B»tll  Valves  Bib  CocJu,  *c. 
Pri'-e'.  delivt.rf  il  in  l.oniion. 
N.B  A  DiucDUUt  to  the  Tnuip,  Builders,  &c 


T  U  P  P  E  R    AND  COMPANY, 

X  Manufacturers  of 

Patent  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Plain  ; 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Drawings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses,  Cluirclie*, 
Roofs,  Sheds,  Stores,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized. 
Merchants   and   Shippers  Supplied. 

Works— LIMEHOUSE  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
Offices— eiA,  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

TO  RAILWAY  ENGINEER.S,  CONTRACTORS  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  ETC. 

ECONOMIC  METALLIC  ROOFINC, 
"  Unequalled  for  Durability,  Cheapness,  and  ease  of  Fi.xing.'' 

MOREWOOD  &  CO.'S  PATENT  CONTI- 
NUOUS  ROOFING   SHEETS,   of   Galvanized  Iro-.i. 
"  I'^ire  Proof,"  made  in  all  lengths,  from  50  feet  upwards,  :ind 
2  feet  wide,  for  the  covering  of  Farm  and  every  other  desei 
tion  of  Out-buildings,  can  lie  fixed  with  the  same  rapulity  ami 
ease  as  F'elt,  and  at  a  less  '•  total  "  cost.    All  particulars  oli- 
tained  of  the  Patentees'  Agent  for  Ireland, 
J.  D.  ASKINS, 
51,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  with  nett  prices  and  insti'uctioos  as  to 
the  mode  of  fixing  this  material,  sent  free. 

pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

J-     CHINES — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  arc  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  from 
//.  SIISTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  d:  l->,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 


TO  BUILDERS,  ETC. 


QUANTITIES  supplied,  Estimates 
and  Artificers'  Work  measured,  bv 
HENRY  M'CONNELL,  BUILDING  MEASURER, 
59,  GRANBY'-ROW. 


made, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TEMPORARY    ASSISTANCE    given  iu 

A    getting  up  all  kinds  of  Architectural  Drawings,  by 
HENRY  M'CONNELL, 
ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN, 
59,  GRANBY-ROW. 

THE  LONDON  TIMES  NEWSPAPER, 

JL  posted  in  London  the  day  of  publication  for  less  than  half 
price.  Gentlemen  in  Ireland  find  this  the  most  ecoiiomicai 
medium  for  taking  in  the  leading  paper. 

Temis  (including  postage),  payable  in  advance,  20.s.  for 
three mimths;  yss.  for  six  months;  and 72s.  for  twelvemonths, 
from  the  date  of  subscription. 

Address,  with  Post  Otlice  Order,  to  Charles  Fortescue,  20, 
Cecil-street,  Strand,  London. 

FEEGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS,  PAISLEY. 

/BLAZED   SEWER  PIPES  (Patent  and 

Vj  Socket),  and  all  Articles  made  of  Fire-clay  of  snpevior 
quality,  for  Sale  at  the  Depot, 

No.  5C,  NORTH  WALL-QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

ROBERT  BROWN. 
Also,  DRAIN  PIPES  of  all  sizes  for  Field  Drainage. 
Prices  very  moderate. 


LIDDELL'S  LEVELS  AND  TUBES, 

WHICH  have  been  famed  for  the  last  Fifty 
Y'ears,  to  be  had  retail  from  Dealers  in  Town  and 
Country,  or  from  the  Maker, 

LIDDELL,  OPTICIAN, 
SPIRIT  LEVEL  MANUFACTURER,  AND 
INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

3,  GREENSIDE-.STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

Instruments  of  all  kinds  made,  cleaned,  or  rcpairtd. 


MESSRS.  TELFORD   AND  TELFORD, 
ORGAN  BUILDERS. 
Several  new  and  second-hand  FINGER  and  BARREL 
ORGANS,  suitable  for  Church  or  Chamber,  will  be  sold  on 
very  reasonable  terms,  to  make  room. 

109,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 


Sept.  15,  1863.  J 
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THE  COMING  SESSION  OF  1863-64. 

THE  READING  OP  PAPERS. 

N  the  course  of  another  month  we  shall  be  on  the 
^)  tlireshold  of  the  session  of  1 863-64,  but  it  is  not 
even  now  too  soon  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestive 
hints  respecting  the  proceedings  and  prospects  of 
same,  more  especially  as  far  as  those  societies  are 
concerned  which  are  identified  with  our  own  mis- 
sion. Doubtless  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  engineering  and  architectural  professions,  whose 
avocations  permitted,  have,  for  a  time  at  least, 
during  the  prevalence  of  genial  summer,  exchanged 
the  ordinary  busy  scene  of  the  metropolis  for  tem- 
porary relaxation  at  the  seaside  or  elsewhere,  at 
Iiome  or  abroad,  and  so  were  afforded  leisure  time 
for  reflection  and  observation,  which  they  may  now 
turn  to  account  for  general  benefit  and  instruction. 
We  are  told  that  there  are  "  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything  j"  and  as  tliere  are  few  localities 
in  which  something  of  interest  may  not  be  cotjjured 
up  by  an  observing  mind,  we  trust  that  the  coming 
session  will  be  fruitful  of  communications  or  papers 
respecting  what  may  liave  been  noted  during  the 
recess.  Indeed,  without  occasional  valuable  papers, 
to  elicit  discussion,  beins:  read  at  such  societies  as 
the  Institutes  of  Civil  Eiiaiineers  and  Architects  re- 
spectively, their  purpose  vvould  be  valueless  ;  so, 
we  would  urge  upon  the  members  of  each,  who 
have  the  materials  at  command,  and  can  collect 
them  together  intelligibly,  to  do  so  without  delay, 
and  not  wait  till  the  session  is  at  hand. 

Most  probably  the  session  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Architects  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  president's 
promised  conversazione,  at  which  it  is  hoped  that 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished personages,  Ijetides  deputations  from  the 
English  and  Scotch  societie.-i,  will  be  present.  We 
should  hope  that  tliis  conversazione,  however,  will 
be  more  than  a  mere  repetition  of  that  held  in  tlie 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  a  few  months  since ;  that 
it  will  embrace  a  president's  aildress,  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  architectural  models,  prints,  pbotographs, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  has  proved  itself 
a  valuable  representative  body,  and  we  doubt  not 
tliat  it  will  be  "  up  and  stirring"  early,  and  that 
tlie  next  vohnne  of  its  transactions  will  be  even 
more  instructive  and  interesting  tlian  that  recently 
issued,  which  represented  its  past  labours  most 
creditably.  Its  proceedings  have  certainly  not  been 
characterised  by  the  inertness  of  its  contemporary 
Institute  of  Architects,  Imt  as,  from  tlie  revival 
movement  of  the  latter  body,  some  gleams  of  sun- 
shine are  apparent,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope 
that  its  future  history  will  contrast  favourably  with 
the  past. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  will  maintain  their  ancient  fame  ;  and 
from  numerous  scientific  societies  of  less  note  much 
that  is  good  may  be  expected. 


HOW  COMPETING  ARCHITECTS  ARE 
TREATED ! 

THE  GRANGEGOUMAN  JOB! 

Scarcely  a  number  of  our  journal  sees  the  light, 
which  does  not  contain  some  new  and  startling  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  miinner  in  which  architects  who 
exhaust  themselves  in  preparing  competition  drawings 
are  treated ;  and,  no  sooner  has  the  memory  of  some 
one  remarkable  instance  of  injustice  and  breach  of 
good  faith  died  away,  than  another,  perhaps  even 
more  flagrant  than  the  preceding,  is  presented. 

Public  boards,  generally  speaUing,  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  lime,  the  studt/,  the  anxiety,  the  nanual 


^ahour,  and  the  expense  attendant  on  the  production 
of  an  architectural  design.  A  few  individuals  thereof 
may  possibly  have  the  good  taste  to  admire  an  at- 
tractively-produced set  of  drawings,  but  as  a  rule, 
there  is  little  or  no  sympathy  felt  for  the  author  or 
authors  that  have  prepared  them. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  have  none  of  the 
now  frequent  and  just  complaints  by  competitors,  o^ 
undue  influence  being  brought  to  bear  against  them — 
of  will  o'  the  wisp  inducements  being  held  out  to  the 
architectural  profession  to  employ  their  skill  and  ta- 
lents in  the  preparation  of  designs  for  some  work 
which,  if  approved  of,  may  result  to  their  pecuniary 
advantage  and  to  their  professional  pride.  We  should 
have  no  letters  of  ^'■remonstrance,"  no  protests  against 
the  perpetration  of  flagrant  injustice,  either  in  antici- 
pation or  after  the  harm  had  been  done.  But,  as 
competitions  are  now  managed,  or  rather  mismanaged, 
not  one  out  of  every  score  is  distinguished  for  veri- 
table good  faith,  and  impartiality  and  soundness  of 
judgment  in  the  decision. 

Feeling  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  journalist  devoted 
to  the  class  principally  interested  in  such  matters,  in- 
dependently to  "show  up"  every  act  in  connexion 
with  architectural  competitions,  whereby  injustice  is 
inflicted  on  the  profession  generally  or  on  one  of  its 
members,  we  desire  to  refer  most  specially  to  the  last 
little  affair  on  the  tapis  in  this  line  ;  and  to  do  so  the 
more  effectually,  we  shall  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
history. 

For  some  years  past,  a  considerable  portion  of 
Grangegorman  Prison,  in  this  city,  was  condemned 
for  its  unsuitability  of  arrangement  and  general  con- 
struction ;  but  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  having 
determined  on  efifecting  important  alterations  tlierein, 
instructed  the  city  arcliitect,  Mr.  Hugh  Byrne,  to 
pi-epare  plans  for  the  purpose.  ."Vfter  some  time 
elapsed,  these  plans  were  presented  to  the  Board ; 
but  the  latter,  believing,  doubtless,  that  the  skill  of 
many  heads  would  produce  suggestions  more  valu- 
able than  the  skill  of  one  however  qualified  could, 
decided  on  seeking  plans  in  competition,  and  ac- 
cordingly advertised  that  "  they  were  jyrepared  to 
give  the  following  premiums  for  the  best  plans — 
viz.,  the  best,  £25  ;  second  best,  £15  ;  third  best, 
£10.  The  successful  plans  and  estimates  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Board,  but  the  author  of  the 
best  plan  and  estimate  to  be  employed  to  prepare  the 
specification  and  superinleml  the  work,  at  a  percentage 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board."  Relying  on  "  the 
good  faith  "  of  this  announcement,  some  twelve  gentle- 
men competed,  amongst  them  were  (as  we  learn)  the 
citv  arcliitect  himself ;  Ids  son ;  and  Messrs.  Carson, 
.1.  J.  Lyons,  W.  Hague,  W.  R.  Farrell,  Mr.  Snell,  of 
London,  and  others  less  known.  The  1st  of  August 
was  the  day  limited  for  the  plans  to  be  sent  in,  and 
on  the  following  Wednesday  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  to  consider  them  took  place,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite was  arranged  for  a  few  succeeding  Wednesdays, 
when  three  plans  out  of  the  lot  were  selected  for  final 
decision,  the  authors  of  same  being  respectively  Mr. 
Carson,  Mr.  Lyons,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  jun. 
Some  of  the  Board  were  in  favour  of  one,  others  of 
another,  and  again  others  of  the  third-named. 

Here  is  incontestible  evidence  that  the  Board  at 
least  admitted  and  believed  that  the  three  plans  so 
selected  were  to  their  minds  the  three  best!  But  it 
appears,  that  though  the  Board  are  permitted  to  ad- 
vertise for  designs  and  promise  premium.s,  they  are  to 
be  nonentities  in  the  selection,  and  must  not  keep 
their  promise  should  it  be  so  ordained  by  a  higher 
power — viz.,  the  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons. 

The  selection  was  ignored  by  tho.se  gentlemen,  who 
proclaimed  that  all  the  plans  submitted  were  "de- 
fective." 

The  Board,  however,  to  their  credit,  sought  the 
advice  of  those  experienced  in  the  working  of  such 
establisliments,  as  to  the  merits  of  these  three  designs, 
and  obtained  reports  from  Mr.  Sinnott,  the  Governor, 
and  Mrs.  Rawlins,  the  Matron  of  the  Prison ;  as  also 
from  iMr.  Marquess,  the  Governor  of  Richmond  Prison. 
What  these  documents  set  forth  we,  of  course,  cannot 
say,  but  after  their  receipt,  and  after  various  delays 
and  waverings,  the  Board  came  to  the  determination, 
ou  the  8th  iiist.,  "  to  reject  all  the  plans,  as  they  were 
defective,"  and  to  announce  a  new  and  unlimited  com- 
petition, considerately  allowing  thirteen  days  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  in  conformity  with  the  following 
elaborate  instructions :  — 

/"(rii— Parties  are  to  exercise  tlieir  own  judgment  as  to  the 
place  and  position  of  the  Building  proposed  to  be  erected,  for 
which  liny  alterations  and  additions  may  be  mada  at  the  soutli 
side  of  the  centre  corridor  leadint^  from  the  principal  staircase. 

Second— 'i\K\\  buildinf;  to  contain  120  sleeping  colls,  and  to 
be  iirovidcd  with  means  of  proper  ventilation  and  artificial 
heating,  fittings  for  Gaslight,  Bell-pull.?,  Signal-plates,  Gongs, 
Door-traps,  &c.,  Lavatories  and  Water-closets,  with  perfect 
sewerage  and  an  ample  supply  of  water,  for  which  a  Metal 
Cistern  is  to  be  provided,  and  to  be  erected  in  such  a  central 
pusition  as  to  be  made  available  at  any  time  for  any  other 
portion  of  the  prison. 


Third— 'V\k  Building  should  be  so  conslrncted  as  to  afTui  d 
the  means  ot  commanding,  at  one  view,  perfect  supervision  of 
the  entire  number  of  cells  contained  in  it. 

Fourth — Six  yards  for  exercise  to  be  provided. 

Fifth — No  basement  storey  required. 

Sirlh — Tlie  Itiver  "  Bradogue  "  runs  under  the  Prison,  and 
is  deep  enough  far  good  sewerage  to  be  constructed. 

Seventli — Provision  .should  be  made  for  the  employment  of 
fifty  women  in  separation,  at  Washing,  Wringing,  Mangling, 
Ironing,  and  IJrying  Clothes.  The  cells  adjoining  the  City 
Laundry  are  suggested,  as  well  as  the  Convict  Laundrj,  to  be 
fitted  up  with  a  single  line  of  boxes  for  Washing  and  Wring- 
ing, and  a  similar  provision  will  be  required  in  the  City 
Laundry  Wasliing,  Mangling.  Ironing  and  Drying. 

Eighth— The  Schoolroom  to  be  fitted  up  with  divisions  for 
such  number  of  Prisoners  as  the  room  can  contain. 

Niiit/i— The  galleries  of  Church  and  Cliapel  to  be  altered  in 
such  manner,  as  to  afford  to  the  Officers  perfect  supervision  of 
the  Prisoners  attending  Divine  Worship. 

yen/A— Suitable  apartments  adjoining  the  new  Prison  to  be 
provided  for  the  untried  Prisoners  to  communicate  with  their 
friends;  and  a  consultation  room  for  Solicitors  to  see  their 
Clients. 

One  of  the  competitors,  Mr.  Lyons  (and  as  we  pre- 
sume so  did  all  others  alike),  received  the  following 
polite  intimation  of  the  Board's  considerate  decision 
from  their  Secretary  : — 

"  City  Hall,  Town  Clerk's  Office, 

"Dublin,  Sept.  10th,  1863. 
"Sir, — The  Board  of  Superintendence  rejected  ail 
the  plans  sent  in  for  works  in  Grangegorman  Prison, 
and  advertised  in  this  morning's  papers  for  new 
plans. 

"John  M.i.RTiN,  Secretary." 

Now,  had  the  Board  a  right  "  to  reject  all  the 
plans  sent  in,  because  they  were  defective "  ?  We 
say  emphatically  not.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  one,,  two,  or  three  of  the  plans 
procured  in  this  competition  were  to  be  "  models  of 
perfection" — blameless  as  regards  any  of  their  features. 
We  never  yet  knew— and  we  challenge  proof  to  the 
contrary — of  successful  competition  drawings  being 
carried  out  in  their  integrity,  or  of  a  "model  plan" 
being  procured  in  first  instance.  Wliy,  therefore, 
should  this  Board  on  the  ground  of  "  defectiveness," 
refuse  to  perform  their  promise,  and  award  the  pre- 
miums, especially  as  by  their  own  acts  they  admitted 
that  Carson's,  Lyons',  and  Byrne's  plans  were  the  best 
out  of  twelve,  let  each  respectively  be  best,  second 
best,  or  third  best,  as  the  case  may  be. 

They  have  acted  unconstitutionally,  unwisely,  and 
unjustly,  in  arriving  at  such  a  decision.  It  may  be 
asked,  what  were  the  Board  to  do  where  none  of  the 
plans  came  up  to  their  standard  ?  That  question  is 
easily  answered  ;  but  previously  to  doing  so,  we  must 
remark  that  we  have  not  seen  Mr.  Carson's  or  Mr. 
Byrne's  plans,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  their 
features,  nor  do  we  wish  to  parade  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Lyons,  because  he  is  the  conductor  of  this  journal, 
and  the  writer  hereof 

There  were  two  alternatives  left  to  the  Board, 
in  adopting  either  of  which  they  would  have  decided 
with  very  much  better  judgment  (to  say  the  least) 
than  as  they  have  done,  'i'hey  might  have  called  on 
the  authors  of  these  three  selected  plans— eac/i  being 
secured  a  premium  in  any  case — to  compete  between 
them  again  for  flrst,  second,  and  third  places,  and 
employ  the  author  of  the  best  modified  plan  to  have 
the  work  carried  out  under  his  superintendence ;  or, 
they  might  have  well  reconsidered  the  three  plans  and 
selected  the  third,  giving  it  the  third  premium  of  £10 
and  discarding  it  from  further  claims  ;  then,  call  upon 
the  authors  of  the  other  tivo  plans,  whose  merits  were 
presumed  to  be  equal,  to  prepare  conjointly  a  modified 
plan,  sharing  the  premiums  and  the  fees  alike  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  advantage  of  the 
latter  arrangement,  whereby  double  professional  skill 
would  be  secured  for  i/Hf/Ze  fees  must  be  obvious,  and 
we  apprehend  that  any  one  of  the  three  fjentlemen 
would  rather  have  half  a  loaf  than  run  the  risk  of 
having  no  bread.  A  respectful  letter  of  remonstrance, 
and  expressing  opinions  on  the  transaction  in  sub- 
stance to  the  foregoing  lias  been  addressed  by  Mr. 
Lyons  to  the  Board;  but,  why  should  a  Board  com- 
prised of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  commercial  in- 
tegrity and  intelligence  be  placed  in  a  position  of  re- 
monstrance by  a  competitor  fur  ■'  error  of  judgment," 
— for  that  is  the  only  imputation  we  suggest,  how- 
ever reasonably  we  may  feel  disappointed  at  the 
result. 

We  come  now  to  another,  and  a  serious  feature  in 
this  affair,  whereby  "  undue  influence  "  was  sought  to 
be  exercised,  not  by  the  Board  nor  by  any  member  of 
it,  but  on  the  Board,  who,  to  resist  same,  ijrobably 
thought  that  they  were  but  exercising  a  wise  dis- 
cretion in  annulling  the  competition  and  opening'  it 
up  afresh.  So  long  as  Mr.  Lyons' and  Mr.  Carson's 
plans  were  unpremiated  or  impaid  for  in  some  shape 
or  form,  tliey  remained  the  undoubted  property  of 
those  gentlemen,  and  not  one  of  the  features  shown  on 
either  should  be  appropriated  by  the  Board  or  by  any 
one  else.  But  it  seems  that  the  other  gentleman  of 
the  three  named  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  them, 
and  was  instructed  or  requested  or  permitted  to  pre- 
pare an  amended  plan  for  submission  to  the  Board  on 
Wednesday  last,  before  the  final  decision  was  arrived 
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at.  To  the  high  honour  however  of  the  Board  be  it 
recorded,  that  they  refused  to  look  at  such  plan,  be- 
lieving it  most  properly  to  be  an  injustice  to  tlie 
others,  and  then,  and  then  onl)-,  was  the  idea  of  re- 
jeciing  all  entertained,  and  of  seeking  for  new  designs 
miUmiledly. 

The  act  we  refer  to  speaks  for  itself,  and  brings 
condemnation  npon  it  by  every  light-thinking  mind. 
What  will  be  the  next  feature  in  this  nieuiorable 
competition?  Will  properly  qualified  gentlemen  em- 
bark in  another  project,  which,  like  its  predecessor, 
■nay  turn  out  a  myth  ?  iMay  not  the  next  set  of  plans 
submitted  also  prove  •'defective,"  and  on  tliat  account 
be  rejected  ?  Or  will  some  favoured  one  liave  a 
clean  walk  over  ? 

As  men  of  honoin',  the  Hoard  are  bound  to  decide 
on  the  first  plans,  because  the  competitors  took  their 
word  for  the  awarding  of  the  premiums  lo  .<co,7ie  of  the 
plans  vnthont  reservation,  and  for  the  employment  of 
the  author  or  authors  of  the  best  plans  in  carrying  out 
the  works,  which,  at  a  rough  guess,  may  cost  some 
£6,000  or  £7,000,  the  fees  on'same,  at  5  per  cent., 
being  from  £300  to  £350 — probably  more — a  sum 
certainly  worth  struggling  for  as  long  as  the  banner 
of  fair  pla_v  should  remain  unfurled. 

We  maj-  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject,  and 
even  more  speciallj',  for  on  principle  it  is  one  in  which 
the  profession,  as  well  as  the  immediate  parties  con- 
cerned, are  particularly  interested. 


C0rrcspoui)cutc. 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  MEMORIAL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THH  Dl'UI.IN  Bt'lI.DICK. 

Sir, — I  read  in  your  last  number  an  e.\ccllent 
suggestion  relative  to  the  application  of  the  P.  0. 
Memorial  Fund,  viz.,  in  tlie  erection  of  a  clock 
tower  ;  hut  it  would  appear  necessary  to  restore  the 
Albert  Committee  to  life  before  that  or  any  other 
suggestion  can  he  attended  to. 

Since  last  January  the  body  seems  to  have  ceased 
to  exist.  Tlie  public  journals,  since  that  date,  con- 
tain no  record  whatever  of  its  proceedings — no 
meetings  to  consider  a  site  or  sites — no  announce- 
ment that  designs  from  architects  or  artists  were 
needed — no  appeal  to  the  public  for  additional  sub- 
scriptions ;  in  short,  nothing  to  indicate  that  any 
further  prog'  css  was  intended,  or  had  been  made  liy 
the  right  hon.  and  honourable  gentlemen  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

This  inaction  appears  the  more  censurable  when 
contrasted  with  the  progress  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cliaimel  in  the  erection  of  Albert  memo- 
rials. In  June  the  statue  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  was  inaugurated.  The 
great  national  monuineiil  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
costing  £120,000,  is  now  in  the  contractor's  hands. 
And  so  is  the  Edinburgh  memorial  ;  and  even  the 
small  town  of  Abingdon,  lierks,  has  been  able  to 
progress  so  far  as  to  forwanl  a  photograph  of  their 
design  for  her  Majesty's  approval. 

Is  it  creditable  either  to  the  loyally  or  the  public 
spirit  of  our  P.  C.  Committee  that,  after  the  Irisli 
public  had  done  their  part  in  contributing  over 
£6,000,  that  the  promoters  of  the  memorial  should 
apparently,  at  least,  permit  the  matter  to  drop  ? 

A  Citizen. 


METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

Sir, —  As  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore, so  looms  in  the  distance  the  certain  advent  of 
a  metropolitan  railway.  In  London,  according  to 
rumour,  an  emhryo  is  hatching,  atid  Dul)lin,  per- 
haps, awaits  the  birth  of  a  mon.-itrosity  like  that  of 
last  year.  1  cannot  conceive  but  there  exists 
talent,  capital,  and  enterprise  in  this  city  sufficient 
to  originate  and  carry  out  a  suitable  metropolitan 
line,  and  the  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is,  that  the 
corporation  (as  less  expensive  than  a  parliamentary 
contest  next  session)  should  advertise  for  designs, 
and  make  a  selection  of  the  most  desirable  project. 
A  company,  doubtless,  would  be  formed  after  the 
decision,  and  proceed  with  the  undertaking. — Your 
obedient,  Civis. 


DUBLIN  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDliR. 

SiK,  — As  I  see,  by  an  article  in  your  paper 
lately,  it  is  likely  this  metropolitan  railway  will  he 
brought  on  again,  and  as  I  know  you  will  willingly 
assist  in  anything  that  would  preserve  our  very 
beautiful  city  from  the  disfigurement  that  was  lately 
contemplated,  I  trust  you  will  give  a  piace  to  the 
following  suggestions,  which  I  think  would  do  away 
with  all  the  evils  attendant  on  that  bill.  Let  theiii 
run  the  railway  from  the  King's-bridge  teriniims  to 
the  Kingstown,  between  walls  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,    liy  taking  the  bi  eadlh  of  the 


present  flagway,  and  advancing  the  quay-wall  a 
certain  distance  into  the  river,  sufficient  space  could 
be  otitained  for  two  lines  of  rails,  k  short  turn  to 
the  right  from  Burgh-quay  would  bring  the  line  to 
the  Westland-row  station.  The  line  might  be 
crossed  at  all  the  bridges  by  crossings  level  with 
the  street,  as  the  Dalkey  is  at  Kingstown.  By 
sinking  a  sewer  under  the  railway,  all  the  sewerage 
of  the  south  side  of  the  river  might  be  carried  down 
towards  Riugsend.  Short  lines  of  railway  from  the 
termini  Broadstone  and  Drogheda  might  be  made  to 
connect  them  with  this  line  on  some  point  on  the  quays. 
If  this  plan  can  be  adopted,  there  would  neither  be 
impediment  to  the  view  nor  to  the  free  air  from  the 
Wicklow  Mountains,  which  contributes  so  much  to 
the  health  of  Dublin.  Besides,  as  tliere  would  he 
no  expense  for  ground  or  house  property,  it  would 
not  cost  the  hundredth  part  of  the  line  originally 
contemplated.  — I  remain  very  truly,  &c. 

J.  L. 


ARTISTIC  WORKS. 

A  VERY  beautifully  executed  picture,  repre.'ienting 
a  life-size  head  and  bust  of  a  man,  apparently  a 
mendicant,  is  on  view  at  the  window  of  Allen's 
lithographic  and  artist  materials  establishment  in 
Westland-row,  and  is  the  work  of  Miss  Allen,  who 
may  justly  feel  proud  of  her  high  attainments. 

The  several  lines  of  the  countenance  and  the 
hand  are  most  natu-ally  delineated,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  tattered  garments  is  something 
marvellous  ;  the  entire  tone  and  colouring  being  of 
a  character  very  closely  approaching  in  merit  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancient  masters. 
We  congratulate  Mis*  Allen  on  having  excelled  in 
Iter  art,  at  this  early  jjeriod  of  her  career,  and 
doubt  not  she  will  [lursiie  it  most  proiitably. 

Ill  the  same  window  may  also  he  seen  a  pretty 
interior  of  a  cottage,  with  a  female  in  sitting  posture, 
and  a  spinning-wheel  at  a  short  distance  from  her. 
The  conception  of  this  little  picture  is  very  pretty, 
and  the  colouring  effectively  wrought.  It  is  the 
work  of  another  young  artist.  Miss  Wilkinson,  who 
also  bids  fair  to  rise  to  fame,  and  who,  we  under- 
stand, has  recently  opened  a  studio  at  36,  Great 
Brunswick-street. 


A  SKETCH  OF  CORK. 

Cork  owes  both  its  origin  and  its  wealth  to  its 
magnificent  harbour.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  harbour  of  Cork,  at  Qiieenstown,  has  become 
the  last  and  first  place  of  call  for  the  sjjlendid 
steamers  of  the  Cunard  Company,  and  from  the 
advantage  of  its  position  and  its  great  natural  ad- 
vantages Cork  will  always  be  a  stage  in  the  corn- 
muni  atioii  betvveeii  England  and  America.  The 
harbour  of  Cork  is  seen  to  the  pratest  advantage 
from  the  water,  though  the  main  line  of  communi- 
cation with  tlie  harbour  for  Atlantic  voyagers  will 
soon  be  by  a  railway  tunnel  beneath  the  city,  and 
then  by  the  very  pretty  railway  that  runs  along  the 
south  side  of  the  harbour  and  bay.  The  tunnel, 
which  is  to  complete  the  railway  communication 
between  Dublin  and  the  liarboiir  of  Cork,  and  to 
enable  passengers  and  goods  to  be  landed  and  de- 
Sfiatched  without  any  delay,  is  well  advanced.  The 
railway — which  must  have  been  formed  with  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  very  heavy 
blastings  in  the  rocks— is  already  at  work.  Tlie 
city  of  (^ork  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  hollow  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  valley  through  which  the  river 
Lee  flows  down  into  the  harbour.  It  is  well  built 
of  stone,  with  many  wide  streets  and  handsome 
buildings,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  activity 
and  prosperity.  It  has  most  extensive  breweries 
and  distilleries,  and  all  those  branches  of  trade 
which  depend  on  an  abundant  supply  of  grain  and 
ot her  agricultural  produce.  As  the  land  rises  very 
rapidly  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
commanding  views  of  the  city.  The  view  of  the 
city  from  the  Sunday  Well-road  is  very  fine;  and 
tb  ^re  is  a  charming  view  up  the  River  Lee  from  the 
neigiibourhood  of  the  Queen's  College.  But  the 
harbour  of  Cork,  with  its  beautiful  shores,  is  the 
great  charm  of  the  place.  It  is  a  long  deep  hay, 
cotnbiiiing  the  scenery  of  a  wide  river  with  that  of  a 
large  lake,  and  scarcely  assuming  the  appearance  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea  until  the  hist  winding  of  the  bay 
his  been  passed.  It  is  studded  with  islands  and 
boiin  led  by  bold  shores,  along  which  the  rocks 
spring  up  amongst  luxuriant  woods  and  bright  green 
meailows.  There  is  no  harbour  in  the  three  kingdoms 
equal  to  it  in  natural  beauty,  and  it  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  find  one  equal  to  it  in  natural  advantages  as 
a  refuge  and  place  of  resort  for  shipping.  In  sailing 
down  the  liay  the  river  scenery  extends  to  Black- 
r  rck  Castle  There  the  river  expands,  and  assumes 
the  character  of  a  lake,  which  stretches  westward. 
Both  sides  of  the  harbour  are  ornamented  with  nu- 
merous villas,  many  of  them  very  handsome,  and  all 


standing  in  beautiful  positions,  either  on  the  rocks 
rising  amidst  tre  s  or  on  slopes  of  green  turf  de- 
scending to  the  water's  edge.  As  the  bay  continues 
to  widen,  a  number  of  verdant  islands  are  seen,  one 
of  which  is  Foaty  Island,  the  seat  of  the  Smith- 
Barrys,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  old 
Earls  of  Barrymore,  and  who  have  also  a  beautiful 
mansion  at  Marbury,  in  Cheshire.  Below  these 
islands  the  harbour  forms  some  charming  bays.  At 
Passage  it  again  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  river 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  A  sudden  bend  in  the 
bay  brings  us  to  the  harbour  of  Qiieenstown.  This 
noble  harbour,  which  is  four  miles  in  length  by  two 
in  breadth,  has  afforded  shelter  to  600  ships  at  one 
time,  and  would  contain  still  larger  fleets.  The 
three  islands  named  Spike  Island,  Haulbowline,  and 
Rocky  Island  belong  to  the  government,  and  in  the 
recent  report  on  tlie  military  defences,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  strong  military  works  shall  be  constructed 
upon  one  of  them  for  the  defence  of  t  lis  noble 
harbour  and  the  shipping  which  frequents  it  in  war 
as  well  as  in  peace.  —  Liverpool  Mercury. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Mr.  Huggin's 
new  work  "  The  Course  and  Current  of  Architecture," 
together  with  a  chart  of  architecture  accom[ianying 
same,  both  of  which  shall  have  our  best  consideration 
in  an  early  number.  The  author  reminds  us  that 
our  parcel  was  the  first  that  crossed  the  channel  to 
Ireland,  a  fact  which  renders  the  favour  more 
special.  We  trust,  however,  that  many  more  will 
find  their  way  across  henceforward. 


ALLIANCE  N.iTIONAL  LAND  BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  in  connexion  witli  the  above  society 
(the  office  of  which  is  at  No.  158,  Strand,  London) 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  iiist.,  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Marlborough-street,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
society  from  one  of  the  directors,  Mr.  Joseph 
Horner,  who  appeared  as  a  deputation. 

Mr.  James  Haughton  presided. 
The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  often  felt  it  to  he 
an  anomaly  that  the  working-classes,  who  provided 
necessaries  and  enjoyments  for  those  in  another 
sphere,  should  he  in  possession  of  so  small  an  amount 
of  those  comforts  themselves.  The  working-classes 
in  England  were  now  co-operating  a  good  deal  for 
their  own  intellectual  improvement,  but  there  did 
not  exist  amongst  them  a  similar  amount  of  co- 
operation for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for  themselves 
all  the  physical  comforts  that  they  might  enjoy. 
He  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  indulgence  which  characterized 
them  as  a  class,  and  that  if  they  applied  their  ener- 
gies properly  to  the  purpose  of  attaining  them,  they 
might  secure  a  large  supply,  not  only  of  the  com- 
forts, but  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Mr.  Horner  explained  that  the  society  on  whose 
behalf  lie  appeared  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  temperance  and  provident  habits  amongst 
the  working-classes.  Membership  in  the  Alliance 
Society  was  found  to  promote  these  great  objects. 
The  society  had  several  aims.  One  was  the  creating 
of  a  provident  fund  by  monthly  subscriptions  of 
members  desirous  to  invest  their  savings  at  com- 
pound interest.  Further,  the  establishment  of  a 
loan  fund  for  making  advances  to  members  on  mort- 
gage security,  to  be  repaid  by  monthly  instalments, 
extending  over  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  borrowers, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  erect  or  purchase 
houses,  dwellings,  buildings,  land,  or  the  real  or 
leasehold  estate.  There  is  also  a  deposit  savings' 
bank,  in  which  members  and  the  general  public  may 
invest  their  savings  at  a  profitable  rate  of  interest. 
The  society  was  founded  and  depended  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  co-operative  system.  Members  were 
to  pay  2s. 6d.  per  month  till  the  investment  amounted 
to  £25,  when  the  investor  became  the  owner  of  a 
share  in  the  society.  Members,  through  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  loan  fund,  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase the  leasehold  or  freehold  of  a  house,  the  re- 
payments of  the  loan  being  arranged  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  borrower.  Mr.  Horner  stated  that 
the  society  had  worked  most  beneficially  in  England, 
and  the  directors  were  anxious  that  its  operations 
should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Mowatt  also  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said 
that  a  member  could  borrow  the  week  after  he 
joined  ;  all  the  society  looked  to  was  the  adequacy 
of  the  security  offered  by  lease  or  building.  The 
surveyor  and  solicitor  to  the  company  reported  to 
the  directors  on  these  matters. 

Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  M'Corry  (bricklayer)  also 
addressed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Mowatt  mentioned  tliat  it  was  likely  a  local 
board  of  directors  would  he  formed  in  Dublin. 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS,  BY  CANON 
POPE. 

Yesteuday  evening  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Pope  deli- 
vered a  lecture  on  "  The  Art  of  Engraving."  The 
Hall  in  Denmark-street  was  crowded  on  the  occasion. 

Altikrman  Dillon  occupied  the  chair. 
The  chairman  in  a  few  brief  remarks  introduced  the 
lecturer  of  the  evening. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Pope,  who  was  warmly  re- 
ceived, proceeded  to  say — 

*    »    *   ingennas  didicisse  fideliter,  artC3 

EmoUit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros. 

Ovid. 

"  Each  pleasing  art  gives  softness  to  the  mind, 

And  by  our  studies  are  our  lives  refined  " 
INTIIODUCTORY  OBSKKVATIO.NS  ON  TASTE. 

A  taste  for  prints  very  generally  pervades  every 
8tage  of  life,  from  youth  to  old  age — pervades  every 
grade  of  society,  every  country  and  clime,  and  is  co- 
extensive with  civilization ;  and  the  cultivation  and 
progressive  improvement  of  this  taste  promotes  the 
liigliest  degree  of  refinement.  This  taste  differs  very 
widely  in  different  persons,  and  exists  in  various 
degrees  in  most  men  ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  one 
class  of  prints  is  admired  by  some,  quite  a  different 
one  by  others  ;  and  yet  there  seem  to  exist  some 
settled  principles  in  which  the  judgment  of  all  concur. 
Amidst  so  great  a  diversity  of  grades  of  taste  for 
prints,  it  is  not  eas}'  to  define  with  precision  what  it 
is :  however,  as  its  definition  I  shall  say  it  is — that 
faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  affected  by,  and  forms  a 
judgment  of  the  wurlcs  of  the  imagination,  as  developed 
through  impressions  on  paper  by  the  elegant  art  of 
engraving.  A  superior  taste  for  prints  then  supposes, 
not  merely  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  but  likewise  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  judgment. 
This  may  be  said  of  a  taste  for  the  production  of  all 
the  fine  arts  in  general  as  well  as  for  prints.  The 
organ  of  vision  is  the  only  sense  conversant  about 
prints,  and  this  organ  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  con- 
formation in  all  men  ;  and  hence  all  men  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  affected  by  tliem  with  but  very 
little  difference.  But  the  imaginations  and  judgments 
of  most  men  differ  very  materially,  and  hence  arise 
the  diversities  and  various  grades  of  taste  for  the  dif- 
ferent works  of  the  fine  arts.  Without  a  certain 
amount  of  fancy  or  imagination  there  can  be  no  taste 
for  prints,  paintings,  works  of  sculpture,  or  other 
productions  of  art ;  for  such  productions  propose  to 
present  a  representation  of  the  object  pourtrayed  ;  and 
the  function  of  the  imagination  is  to  trace  resem- 
blances, and  its  enjoyment  consists  in  the  perfection 
of  the  resemblance  it  discovers  between  the  imitatiim 
and  the  original.  'I'his,  in  principle,  is  the  same  in 
every  person,  but  it  varies  very  considerably  in  pro- 
portion to  tlieir  natural  degree  of  sensibility,  anil  the 
more  assiduous  attention  they  have  devoted  to  the  art. 
The  exercise  of  the  judgment,  also,  is  indispensable  to 
taste,  and  its  functions  usuallj'  consist  in  discovering 
differences.  The  imagination  is  a  pleasure-seeker — 
the  judgment  is  a  monitor  ;  the  one  views  favourably 
— the  other  crilically.  An  erroneous  taste  vory  fre- 
quently originates  in  a  deficiency  of  the  faculty  of 
judgment,  either  from  a  natural  defect,  or  from  a 
want  of  it<  will-direcled  e.xeicise.  A  deficiency  of 
judgment  causes  an  erroneous  taste — a  deficiencv  of 
imagination  causes  a  total  want  of  taste.  An  erro- 
neous taste  may  likewise  arise  from  an  exce.ss  of 
imagination,  byfigmingto  itself  some  e.xaggetated 
idei  of  excellence  which  cannot  possibly  be  realized, 
or  may  arise  frum  a  limited  experience;  for  discern- 
ment anil  experience  are  both  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  true  taste.  A  true  taste  for  prints,  and  for 
other  works  of  art,  may  then  be  said  to  be  a  percep- 
tion of  what  is  agreeable  to  the  organ  of  vision,  united 
with  what  creates  pleasure  in  the  in\agination,  and 
.sanctioned  by  the  conclusions  of  the  judgment.  We 
m.ay,  therefore,  deduce,  that  as  an  improvement  in 
taste  depends  upon  our  increased  facilities  of  contrast- 
ing, or  our  greater  experience,  all  taste  must  neces- 
sarily be  progressive.  This  we  will  the  more  readily 
acknowledge,  when  we  recollect  the  lively  sensations 
of  pleasure  with  which  we  were  affected  in  our  earlier 
years  by  inferior  works  of  art,  which,  when  our  judg- 
ments become  more  matured  by  familiarity  with 
works  of  real  excellence,  we  eventually  regarded  as 
worthless  and  contemptible.  To  improve  our  taste 
we  rerjuire  to  hear,  see,  have  a  knowledge  of,  and  to 
be  familiar  with,  superior  works  of  art.  From  this, 
also,  I  may  conclude  that  all  taste  is  indefinite — that 
is  to  say,  it  can  never  attain  such  perfection  as  to 
admit  of  no  further  advancement;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  works  of  art  with  which  we  are  familiar  pro- 
gress towards  perlection,  in  the  same  degree  does  the 
critical  character  of  the  judgment  increase  in  acute- 
ness  and  discernment.  1  shall  conclude  these  pre- 
liminary remarks  by  again  oliserving,  that  to  improve 
our  taste  for  prints,  as  well  as  for  every  other  branch 
of  the  elegant  arts,  we  must  mature  our  judgment, 
increase  our  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  works  of 
real  excellence,  devote  ourselves  assiduously  to  that 
special  department  in  which  we  aspire  to  superiority, 
and  frequ3ntly  employ  ourselves  in  its  exercise. 


CALOOGRAPHV  AND  THE  WRITERS  WHO  HAVE 
TKEATE])  OF  IT. 

The  art  of  engraving  upon  copper  is  styled  calco- 
graphy,  and  this  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
kalkos  signifying  copper,  and  grapho,  I  inscribe.  The 
early  history  as  well  as  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
art  of  engraving  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity 
— no  writer  has  fully  elucidated  the  subject,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  notwithstanding  the  influence  which 
the  art  has  exercised  in  the  promotion  of  education, 
refinement,  and  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  how  seldom 
the  subject  has  been  treated  of  b}-  any  British  author, 
historian,  or  artist.  Many  French,  German  and 
Italian  writers  have  treated  very  copiously  of  the  art 
of  engraving,  of  whom  1  shall  mention  a  few  —  Le 
Comte  Baron,  Heineken,  Hackart,  Papillon,  Pozzi, 
BruUiot,  Weizel,  Bosse,  Laborde,  Zani,  Pagani, 
Baroti,  Crispi,  Kuessli.  But  with  the  exception  of 
some  brief  articles  in  magazines  and  other  periodicals, 
we  have  little  else  in  the  English  language  on  the 
historj',  and  origin,  and  various  styles  of  the  art  of 
engraving  in  all  its  branches.  Some  small  works 
have  indeed  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  they 
are  eitlier  confined  to  particular  departments  of  the 
art,  or  treatof  the  entire  very  superficially.  A  treatise 
has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin,  IVI.A., 
who  had  been  prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Vicar  of 
Boldre,  in  Newforest,  near  Leamington,  and  is  en- 
titled "  An  Essay  on  Prints."  It  is  interesting,  and 
possesses  considerable  merit,  but  dwells  principally  on 
observations  on  particular  prints,  and  on  the  charac- 
tt-rs  of  noted  masters,  but  saying  nothing  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  art,  and  very  little  in  explanation  of  the 
artist's  mode  of  operating  in  producing  the  impressions. 
It  was  printed  in  London  in  the  year  1792,  a  period 
when  a  taste  and  appreciation  for  prints  in  these 
countries  attained  an  extraordinary  height.  Mr. 
.Joseph  Strutt  and  Air.  Michael  Bryan  have  left  ns 
dictionaries  supplying  biographical  notices  of  the 
celebrated  en-ravers,  but  of  the  art  itself,  with  the 
exception  of  .some  few  preliminary  notices,  they  do 
not  treat.  Mr.  T.  Evelyn  has  written  a  treatise,  but 
it  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  history  of  engraving 
upon  copper.  Another  verj'  remarkable  little  work, 
but  likewise  confined  merely  to  that  branch  of  the 
art  known  as  "  etching  upon  copper,"  was  written  in 
Dublin  in  the  year  1810,  entitled  "  Critical  and  fami- 
liar notices  on  the  art  of  Etching  upon  Copper."  It 
contanis  much  useful  inforination  —  it  was  written  in 
a  very  good  style — its  observations  indicated  research 
and  taste — and  its  criticisms  were  judicious — it  was 
illustrated  with  etchings — and  it  was  neatly  bound. 
The  merit  of  the  v/urk  itself,  but  still  more  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  brought  out,  attached 
to  it  the  greatest  celebrity,  and  it  is  to  the  present 
day  prized  as  a  great  literary  curiosity.  I  have 
myself  seen  a  copy  of  the  book.  The  author  was 
Mr.  W.  Huband,  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ac- 
quirements, and  highly  cultivated  taste.  He  was  the 
author — he  wrote  the  book — he  etched  the  engravings 
that  illustrated  the  book — he  printed  the  book,  and 
he  bound  the  entire  edition  of  the  book,  and  all  with 
his  own  hands!— and  in  every  department  it  was 
manipulated  and  executed  in  a  higlily  workman-like 
manner;  a  triumph  of  genius,  art,  and  labour  I  have 
never  heanl  equalled ;  and  that  triumph,  I  feel  proud 
to  say,  achieved  by  an  Irishman  and  citizen  of  Dublin. 
The  number  of  copies  of  tlie  edition  he  printed  and 
issued  was  very  limited.  In  a  letter  to  the  celebrated 
Rev.  T.  F.  Dibden,  dated  June,  1813,  he  states  that 
"  twenty-five  copies  only  of  the  book  were  printed." 
He  presented  a  copy  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  ap- 
preciated the  gift  so  highly  that  in  return  she  pre- 
sented him  with  a  complete  .set  of  all  her  works,  and 
of  those  of  her  father,  R.  Lovell  Edgeworth.  A 
gentleman  in  Dublin  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  a  copy  of  this  rare  production  was  offered  a 
pipe  of  port  wine  in  exchange  for  it,  but  he  declined 
to  accept  the  ofiier.  Rev.  Mr.  Dibden,  who  instituted 
inquiries  regarding  this  curious  book,  amongst  others, 
wrote  to  Rev.  Daniel  M'Neille,  who  had  been  rector 
of  Hackettstown,  .in  the  county  Wicklow,  soliciting 
information  concerning  it.  This  Rev.  Mr.  M'Neille 
died  in  the  year  1816.  In  a  letter  dated  February 
5,  1813,  which  he  wrote  in  reply,  and  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  "  Bibliographical  Decameron,"  he  states 
— "  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Huband,  but  he  is  a  very 
distinguished  bookman,  for  I  am  told  that  he  wrote 
a  book  on  engraving,  that  he  printed  it  with  his  own 
hands,  and  engraved  the  plates,  so  that  he  beats  the 
curate  of  Custleigh,  in  the  county  Devon,  immor- 
talized in  Nichol's  anecdotes.  I  have  heard  that  a 
pipe  of  port  wine  was  lately  refused  in  this  city  for  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Huband's  book."  In  a  note  liy  Rev.  Mr. 
Dibden,  in  the  "  Bibliographical  Decameron,"  he 
states — "  Lord  Spencer  possesses  the  only  copj'  of 
this  curious  performance  (presented  to  him  by  the 
author)  that  I  have  seen  in  I^ngland."  Mr.  W. 
Huband  presented  another  copy  to  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety, for  which,  at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  pas-ed  andconveyed  to  him  in  a  highly 
complimentary  letter,  dated  December  6,  1810,  and 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  society,  "  John  Barrett, 


librarian."  Another  letter,  dated  Nov.  11,  1811, 
was  written  to  him  by  the  Vice-Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  expressive  of  thankfulness  for  a  presentation 
copy.  Rev.  Mr.  Dibden  treated  at  some  length  of 
the  art  of  engraving  in  an  article  in  his  "Typogra- 
phical Antiquities."  Another  very  learned  work  re- 
plete with  interest  and  information  on  the  art  of 
etching  was  written  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Abraham  Bosse.  A  French  Jesuit  made  the  early 
history  of  engraving  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  poem, 
written  in  a  style  most  classical,  and  with  great 
accuracy  of  metre  and  harmony  of  versification.  It 
was  printed  in  Paris  in  the  year  1752,  and  is  now 
prized  as  a  literary  gem,  but  is  rarely  to  be  found. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  selection  of 
works  on  engraving  in  these  countries  is  to  be  found 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College.  It  is  a  collection 
that  had  been  made  by  a  Dutcli  family  of  great  taste 
named  F<igel,  and  was  purchased  from  them  many 
}'ears  ago  b}'  the  University. 

INVENTION  OF  PRINTS  FROM  ENGRAVED  PLATES. 

Though  both  sacred  and  profane  writers  prove  that 
the  art  of  engraving  derives  its  origin  from  a  verj"- 
distant  period  of  antiquity,  the  art  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  engraved  plates  is  generallj'  attributed  to 
Finiguerra ;  and  Vassari,  in  his  lives  of  the  painters, 
seems  to  add  the  additional  weight  of  his  opinion  to 
the  general  inipressi<ni.  Maso  Finiguerra  was  an 
eminent  goldsmith  and  much  admired  artist,  who 
flourished  in  Florence  in  the  15th  centur}',  having 
been  born  in  the  year  1418.  and  acquired  great  cele- 
brity in  the  art  of  what  the  Italians  term  working  in 
"Niello."  Niello  was  a  species  of  inlaying  or  enamel- 
ling on  plates  of  silver  or  gold,  and  was  very  much 
prized,  and  was  employed  in  the  decoration  of  plate, 
especially  church  plate,  hilts  of  swords,  as  well  as 
bracelets  and  ladies'  ornamental  appendages.  All  the 
devices  were  engraved  with  the  burin  or  graver  on  the 
plate  ;  a  mi.xture  of  powdered  silver  and  lead  was 
then  sified  over  the  surface,  and  the  silver  plate  was 
held  over  the  flaming  fire  ;  the  flame,  by  means  of  a 
bellows,  was  then  blown  over  tliis  powdered  niello 
mixture,  and  dissolved  it  to  an  attennuated  liquid, 
which  ran  into  and  fiileil  up  every  minute  carving, 
cut,  and  interstice  of  the  devices  engraved  on  the 
plate.  When  cool,  any  projecting  supei'fluities  wer'e 
all  ground  down  with  pumice-stone,  and  polished 
over  with  the  entire  surface,  and  the  inlaying  was 
perfected ;  and  the  niello  being  an  injection  of  a 
darker  colour,  presented  a  most  agi'eeable  contrast 
with  the  bright  p(dished  surface  of  the  silver  plate. 
This  art,  which  was  formerly  much  practised  all 
through  Ital)',  has  now  fallen  into  almost  entire  des- 
uetude. An  example  resembling  this  work,  though 
not  precisely  similar',  may  be  seen  on  the  head  of  the 
crozier,  forming  a  portion  of  the  costly  and  sumptuous 
gift  of  churcli  plate  aird  episcopal  ornaments,  pr-e- 
sented  to  His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Dixon, 
through  the  princely  liberality  of  Mr.  Donegan,  of 
Dame-street,  and  who  was  courteous  enough  to  allow 
me  to  inspect  it.  It  is  very  beautiful;  and  being 
unable  to  procure  artists  iir  this  country  to  execute  it, 
he  sent  it  to  Genoa,  where  the  work  was  effected. 
The  backs  of  gold  watches  are  also  decorated  some- 
times in  a  style  resembling  niello  wor'k.  In  the  pro- 
cess an  adhesive  cement,  composed  of  a  solution  of  a 
mineral  substance  c.illed  "  bora.x,"  is  introduced  into 
the  carvings,  which  can.ses  the  or-rramental  substances 
to  adhere  and  amalgamate  with  the  gold.  On  one 
occasion,  whilst  employed  at  this  art,  preparatory  to 
laying  on  the  iriello,  Maso  Finiguerra  covei'ed  over 
the  plate  with  a  mi.xtui-e  of  charcoal  and  oil;  he 
wiped  off  the  liquid  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  but 
it  remained  in  the  cavities  of  tlie  carving.  He  then, 
in  order  to  tiy  the  eflect  of  his  engraved  devices, 
poured  over  the  [>late  some  liquid  sulphur.  When 
the  sulphur  dried  up,  and  acquired  a  sufhcient  crust 
and  consistency  to  lorm  a  .solid  mass,  he  took  it  ofT, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  the  perfect  impression  tho 
dark  liquid  in  the  interstices  imparted  to  the  sulphur. 
He  repeated  the  experiment  with  moistened  paper, 
pressing  it  with  a  roller,  and  his  delight  was  extreme 
on  finding  that  it  yielded  a  jierfect  nrint — and  thus 
was  the  discovei-y  ettected  So  simple  a  process,  and 
one  so  surprising  irr  its  eflfects,  could  not  long  remain 
a  secret;  and  artists  in  every  part  of  Europe  soon 
made  experiments,  and  pi-actised  the  art  with  various 
degrees  of  improvement,  till  it  acquir-ed  itssubseqnent 
perfection.  The  cake  of  sidt)hur  upon  which  Fini- 
guerra took  the  impr-ession  of  the  engraving  of  the 
"  Cor'onation  of  the  Blessed  Vii-gin,"  is  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Bluseum,  to  which  this  most  interesting 
relic  of  early  art  was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of  Signer 
Seratti,  a  Maltese  gentleman,  who  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Steward,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gren- 
ville for  the  sum  of  £300. 

The  reverend  lecturer  then  spoke  at  considerable 
length  on  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  art — accu- 
rately detailed  its  early  history  and  progressive  de- 
velopment, explained  the  process  of  wood  engraving, 
chiaroscuro,  and  etching,  and  gave  a  biographical 
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sketch  of  Albert  Durer,  who  perfected  the  art  of  wood 
engraving,  and  to  whom  he  attributed  the  invention 
of  the  beautiful  art  of  etching  upon  copper.  He  intro- 
duced some  interesting  anecdotes  in  connexion  with 
the  art.  He  said  the  oldest  print  known  to  e.^ist  in 
our  day  is  a  print  from  a  woodcut,  which  had  been 
preserved  for  centuries,  and  inspected  as  a  great 
curiosity,  in  the  convent  of  Buxheim,  near  Meningen, 
in  Suabia,  representing  St.  Christopher.  It  represents 
St.  Christopher  crossing  the  sea  with  our  infant  Lord 
on  his  shoulders,  who  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  globe 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  his  right  hand  is  raised  as 
it  were  in  the  attitude  of  imparting  a  blessing.  St. 
Christopher  is  holding  a  branching  palm ;  tieneatb 
are  the  waters  and  fishes ;  on  the  shore  he  is  supposed 
to  be  approaching,  a  hermit  is  represented  standing 
before  his  cell,  holding  up  a  lamp,  as  it  were  lo  give 
light  to  guide  their  course  to  land.  On  the  opposite 
shore  is  seen  a  man  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulders, 
ascending  a  very  steep  hill  to  a  house  on  the  summit, 
and  on  the  extreme  left  are  a  man  and  horse  convoy- 
ing corn  to  a  mill  with  a  water-wheel.  It  is  dated 
1-123,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  print  are  inscribed  in 
a  very  ancient  style  of  characters  the  following 
verse : — 

Christofcri  faciem  die  quacanque  taeris, 
lUa  nemye  die  raorte  mala  nou  morieris. 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

Each  day  that  thou  the  likeness  of  St.  Christopher  shall  see, 
That  day  no  frightful  form  of  death  shall  make  an  end  of  thse. 

This  very  ancient  and  celebrated  specimen  of  wood 
engraving  was  discovered  by  Henikeu,  in  the  chart- 
reuse in  Buxtreim.  He  alludes  to  it  at  considerable 
length  in  his  writings  on  the  art  of  engraving.  In 
latter  years  this  curious  print  has  been  conveyed  from 
Suabia  into  England,  having  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  the  noble  family  of  Spencer,  and  is  now  preserved, 
in  excellent  condition,  ia  the  valuable  library  of  Earl 
Spencer. 

The  lecturer  then  said,  that  as  the  subject  of  which 
he  was  treating  included  the  art  of  engraving  bv 
acids,  carving  and  burnishing,  engraving  on  wood 
and  copper,  line  or  stroke  engraving,  etching,  mezzo- 
tinto,  aquatinta,  stipple  or  dot  engraving,  chiaroscuro, 
lithography,  and  chromo-lithography,  and  as  the 
evening  was  far  advanced  be  should  discontinue  then, 
and  would  resume  the  subject  again  on  a  future  occa- 
sion. He  sat  down  amidst  prolonged  cheering  and 
universal  manifestations  of  applause. 


DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF 
BELFAST. 

The  water-supply  during  the  past  summer  in  Bel- 
fast greatly  decreased,  and  the  inhabitants  suffered 
from  a  scarcity  which  at  length  became  alarming. 
The  town  is  supplied  from  three  reservoirs,  in  which 
the  water,  on  the  Ist  of  last  month,  stood  at  an 
average  of  200  inches  below  the  proper  level,  and 
two  of  them  were  shortly  afterwards  completely 
empty.  The  supply  for  manufacturing  purposes 
was  stopped,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  be 
very  economical  in  the  use  of  the  limited  quantity 
available  for  domestic  requirements.  A  gentleman 
named  Gird  wood  offered  to  come  to  tlie  aid  of  the 
authorities  by  turning  tlie  water  of  his  own  mill- 
dam  into  the  town  basin  for  a  consideration  of  £400 
per  annum  ;  but  he  could  not  give  any  material  re- 
lief until  November,  and  other  millowners  threatened 
legal  proceedings  if  their  supply  were  interfered 
with.  Wliellier  the  recent  change  of  weather  has 
to  any  extent  mitigated  this  serious  evil  we  have 
not  yet  heard. 


THE  SLAUGHTER  HOUSES  NUISANCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  7th  inst., 
Alderman  Carroll  moved  tliat  the  memorial  with 
reference  to  the  slaughter-house  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Aldborough  Barracks  by  government  be 
referred  to  No.  2  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
take  immediate  action  upon  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
counteract  the  erection  of  tiie  building.  He  un- 
derstood there  were  a  number  of  tradesmen  at 
present  actually  occupied  in  building  these  objec- 
tionable slaughter-houses,  the  existence  of  wliich 
would  ruin  property  in  that  neighbourhood.  A 
number  of  persons  had  invested  all  their  means  in 
the  erection  of  houses  there  from  which  they  de- 
rived comfortable  incomes,  but  this  slaughter-house 
nuisance  would  speedily  destroy  those  incomes,  and 
ruin  numbers  of  families.  He  was  greatly  surprised 
that  the  government,  who  should  be  the  protectors 
of  the  public  health  ani  interest,  should  be  the 
promoters  of  such  an  objectionable  scheme  as  this. 
The  gentleman  who  built  a  range  of  houses  opposite 
to  which  those  slaughter-houses  are  being  erected 
had  received  notice  from  all  his  tenants.  Tliey 
knew  that  their  health  would  be  endangered,  that 
the  atmosphere  would  be  poisoned,  and  sickness 
created  by  these  slaughter-houses.  A  license  was 
recjuired  for  slaughter-houses,  and  he  had  sufficient 


confidence  in  the  corporation  and  in  Committee  No. 
2  to  believe  they  would  refuse  a  license  in  this  case. 
The  committee,  he  was  aware  of  his  own  knowledge, 
had  of  late  r -fused  to  license  slaughter-houses 
witliin  the  city  Iwundaries,  knowing  their  injurious 
effect  upon  the  public  health.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  that  the  government,  knowing  the  power  to 
license  was  vested  by  law  in  the  corporation,  should 
proceed  to  erect  these  slaughter-houses  without  any 
communication  wliatever  with  the  corporation,  llie 
more  so  as  it  must  have  been  evident  that  the  value 
of  the  liouse  property  in  almost  the  whole  of  two 
extensive  wards  would  be  destroyed.  This  wps  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  immediately  attended  to, 
and  lie  therelbie  included  in  tlie  resolution  a  direc- 
tion that  the  committee  should  act  promptly. 

Mr.  Martin  seconded  the  motion,  and  stated  that 
both  No.  1  Committee  and  No.  2  Committee  had 
already  re  nonstrated  on  the  subject.  The  attention 
of  No.  1  Committee  was  first  called  to  it  because  of 
an  interference  with  the  footway,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  inquiries  tliey  learned  that  the  sheds  which 
were  being  built  were  for  slaughter-liouses.  Tlie 
War  Department  objected  to  the  corporation  insti- 
tuting a  market  for  tlie  sale  of  cattle  in  Richardson's 
Fields,  because  it  would  be  close  to  the  barracks, 
and  yet  they  came  into  a  densely  populated  locality 
and  createcl  slaughter-houses  on  a  low  flat  site 
wholly  unsuited  for  such  a  purpose.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  the  committees  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  War  Department  were  persisting  in 
tlie  erection  of  the  buildings.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  corporation  to  resist  the  proposed  attempt  to 
infringe  their  legal  rights  in  reference  to  licensing. 
No.  I  Committee  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  which  Sir  Thoma?  Larcom  wrote  to  say 
would  be  immediately  attended  to.  He  (Mr. 
Martin)  believed  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  in 
communication  with  the  War  Department  on  the 
subject,  and  he  lioped  that  department  would  re- 
consider their  very  injudicious  determination. 

Alderman  Reynolds  said  they  were  obliged  to 
cancel  their  contract  wilh  Mr.  Richardson  in  re- 
ference to  the  cattle  market  because  the  War  De- 
partment said  the  market  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  men  in  an  adjoining  military 
building.  The  government  were  very  solicitous 
about  the  health  of  the  soldiers,  but  very  indifferent 
about  the  health  of  the  civilians.  They  ought  not 
persist  in  erecting  this  slaughter-house  in  a  crowded 
neighbourhood,  where  the  atmosphere  would  be 
poisoned,  health  injured,  and  property  ruined. 

Mr.  Jameson  happened  to  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  two  or  throe  of  the  most  respectable  resi- 
dents of  the  neighbourhood  in  question  were  already 
looking  out  for  houses  elsewhere,  in  order  to  leave 
the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  slaughter-houses.  A 
worse  situation  could  not  be  chosen  for  slaughter- 
houses. The  ground  was  low,  and  there  was  no 
drainage.  He  lioped  this  most  objectionable  project 
would  receive  the  utmost  opposition  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Byrne  said  the  matter  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  law  committee,  and  their  law 
agent  had,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  forwarded 
to  tlie  heads  of  the  army  department  in  this  country 
a  protest  against  the  establishment  of  those 
slaughter-houses,  and  had  also  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  bye-laws  showing  the  corporation's  right  to 
license  slaughter-houses. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion  was  put 
and  carried  unanimously. 


ARSENIC  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

Arsenical  green  has  for  some  time  past  been  used 
for  colouring  prints,  paper-hangings,  &e.  Recently, 
the  effects  of  tlii<  colour  upon  the  health  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  application  of  it  to  orna- 
mental papers  induced  the  Ladies  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion to  urge  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Dr.  Guy  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed, and  his  report  has  just  been  published. 

From  this  report  we  learn  that  the  form  in  which 
the  colouring  matter  is  generally  employed  is  that 
of  a  green  powder,  which  is  known  as  "emerald 
green  "  or  "  emerald ;"  but  it  is  also  called 
"  Scheele's  green,"  after  its  discoverer,  or  "  Sch  wein- 
furt  green,"  after  a  town  in  Franconia,  where  it  was 
first  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  abroad,  and  manufactured 
in  still  larger  quantities  in  England,  where  not  less 
than  from  500  to  700  tons  are  said  to  be  made 
annually.  Its  chemical  composition  is  arsenious 
acid  six  parts,  oxide  of  copper  two,  and  acetic  acid 
one— so  that  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a  very 
active  poison.  The  manufacture,  when  carried  on 
in  the  open  air,  does  not  occasion  much  incon- 
venience to  those  employed  in  it.  The  men  who 
make  the  powder  suffer  from  boils  and  pimples  or 
from  a  little  itching  in  the  nostrils  and  round  the 
bends  of  the  arms,  and  those  who  pack  it  are  liable 
to  itching  and  sneezing,  but  that  is  all.    When  the 


work  is  done  under  cover  more  serious  effect*  are 
produced.  The  workmen  are  then  affected  by 
blotches,  rashes,  and  much  itching.  Those  who 
drink  suffer  most ;  but  if  the  work  is  discontinued, 
and  more  especially  if  cooling  medicines  are  ad- 
ministered, the  symptoms  soon  disappear. 

Dr.  Guy  enters  minutely  into  a  description  of  the 
effects  of  this  deleterious  colour  upon  the  health  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  its  application  to  arti- 
ficial flowers,  the  colouring  of  tarlatanes  for  ball 
dresses,  &c.  He  says  the  mineral  colour  is  much 
used  in  the  painting  of  shops,  especially  those  of 
bakers,  green-srocers,  and  confectioners.  Some- 
times the  articles  dealt  in  by  those  persons  get 
stained  with  the  paint,  and  may  be  consumed  with- 
out its  being  observed.  In  the  case  of  emerald 
green  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings  a 
stronger  size  is  employed,  the  quantity  of  dust 
floating  in  the  air  is  smaller,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  workmen  are  less  marked.  The 
colour,  which  is  mixed  sometimes  neat  and  some- 
times in  combination  with  whiting  in  warm  water 
and  size,  is  quickly  spread  over  the  paper  by  means 
of  large  circular  brushes,  and  men  are  able  to  con- 
tinue at  this  occupation  for  six  weeks  or  two  months 
together,  without  suffering  from  more  than  a  slight 
itching  of  the  face  and  the  symptoms  of  a  common 
cold,  accompanied  occasionally  by  a  rash  on  the 
face  and  at  the  bend  of  the  arms  and  other  joints. 
The  injury  worked  by  these  papers  after  they  are 
completed  seems  to  be  greater  than  tliat  which  is 
occasioned  to  the  persons  who  are  concerned  in  the 
manufacture.  Not  only  do  the  occupants  of  rooms 
hung  with  them,  but  also  the  workmen  who  are 
employed  to  hang  them,  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
the  poison.  When  the  edges  of  the  paper  are  cut 
off,  the  dust  of  the  pigments  is  largely  diffused 
through  the  air,  and  men  cannot  prudently  work  at 
hanging  these  green  papers  for  more  than  two  days 
at  a  time.  They  are  affected  by  shortness  of  breath 
and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  severe  cold,  fol- 
lowed in  some  cases  by  a  rash.  The  removal  of 
such  papers  from  the  walls  is  also  attended  with 
inconvenience,  if  not  with  danger.  One  man,  wlio 
had  unpapered  only  a  single  room,  was  ill  durin!i 
the  whole  of  the  night  and  next  day,  exactly  as  if 
he  had  had  an  attack  of  cholera,  suffering  from 
cramp,  sickness,  and  pain  in  the  stomach. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  report  Dr.  Guy  recom- 
mends that  all  paper-hangings  which  are  coloured 
with  emerald  green  should  be  stamped  "arsenical 
paper."  This  suggestion,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  get  rid  of  the  evil.  The  application  of  the 
poisonous  colour  is  first  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper- 
hangings.  Then  when  the  paper  is  put  up,  the 
contact  of  the  poison  with  the  liands  of  the  work- 
men is  sufficient  to  cause  headache,  tvvitchings,  and 
other  symptoms.  Having  been  put  up,  the  poison 
frequently  communicates  its  evil  effects  to  the 
occupants  of  the  room.  Dr.  Guy  mentions  two 
instances  in  which  the  sufferers,  both  of  whom  were 
young  ladies,  and  both  of  whose  illness  lasted  for  a 
considerable  time,  were  repeatedly  taken  from  home 
for  the  benefit  of  change  of  air.  When  they  were 
removed  from  the  rooms  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  this  poisonous  paper,  tliey  rapidly  re- 
covered their  health  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  them  the  disease  as  rapidly  recurred.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  spasms,  cramp,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  a  quick  pulse,  oppressed  respiration,  and  a 
dry  cough.  In  one  of  them,  in  which,  however, 
tntx  vomica  and  other  active  remedies  had  been 
administered,  the  patient  was  affected  by  headache, 
twitchings,  and  "  warnings  of  paralysis "  on  the 
left  side.  In  both  instances,  the  removal  of  the 
offending  papers  was  followed  by  a  speedy  cure. 

The  only  good  we  see  in  stamping  paper-hangings 
with  the  words  "arsenical  paper"  would  be  in 
cautioning  purchasers  in  their  selection  of  highly- 
coloured  hangings.  The  panacea  for  this  evil  has, 
it  appears,  yet  to  be  discovered.  Meanwhile,  Dr. 
Guy's  report  is  likely  to  set  our  manufacturers  and 
the  public  thinking.  Arsenical  green  is  not  a  natural 
green  ;  the  sooner,  therefore,  we  employ  a  non- 
poisonous  substance,  which  though  not  so  brilliant 
will  more  closely  imitate  the  beautiful  green  of 
nature,  the  better. 


EARTHENWARE. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  read  the  following  Paper 
on  "  Earthenware,"  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Maling, 
of  Newcastle,  on  the  27th  ult.,  before  the  British 
Association  :  — 

The  manufacture  of  white  earthenware  was  in- 
troduced into  this  district  by  Mr.  Warburton,  at 
Carr's  Hill  Pottery,  near  Gateshead,  about  1730  or 
1740.  .  .  .  Those  works  were  very  success- 
fully carried  on  for  70  years,  when  they  gradually 
declined,  and  in  1817  were  closed;  a  small  portion 
of  the  building  is  still  used  as  a  Brown  Ware 
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Pottery.  The  next  manufactury  was  built  by  Mr. 
Byers,  at  Newbottle,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
about  1755,  where  Crown  and  white  earthenware 
still  continue  to  be  made.  In  1762,  Messrs.  C. 
Thompson  and  John  Maling  erected  works  at  North 
Hylton,  in  the  county  of  Durham  ;  their  successor, 
Mr.  Robert  Maling,  in  1817,  transferred  his  opera- 
tions to  the  Tyne,  where  his  descendants  still  con- 
tinue the  manufacture.  St.  Anthony's,  Stepney 
Bank,  and  Ouseburn  Old  Potteries  were  comnaenced 
about  the  year  1780  or  1790.  Messrs.  A.  Scott 
and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  Moore  and  Co., 
erected  potteries  at  Southwick,  near  Sunderland — 
the  former  in  the  year  1789,  and  the  latter  in  1803. 
The  pottery  carried  on  by  Messrs.  John  Dawson 
and  Co.,  at  South  Hylton,  was  built  by  them  in 
1800.  The  works  of  Messrs.  John  Carr  and  Sons, 
at  North  Shields,  were  erected  in  1814.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Fell  and  Co.  built  St.  Peter's  Pottery  in 
1817.  The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Skinner  and 
Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees,  dates  from  1824.  There 
are  now  about  25  potteries  in  this  district,  of  which 
on  the  Tyne  six  manufacture  white  and  printed 
ware  ;  four,  white  printed  and  brown  ware  ;  and 
three,  brown  ware  only — employing  1,200  people, 
and  manufacturing,  yearly,  about  12,000  tons  of 
■white  clay,  and  3,000  tons  of  brown  clay,  and  con- 
suming in  the  process  ot  manufacture  about  34,000 
tons  of  coals.  On  the  Wear,  there  are  two  pot- 
teries manufacturing  white  and  printed  ware;  two 
white  printed  and  house  ware ;  and  two  brown 
ware  only — employing  about  500  people,  manufac- 
turing yearly  about  4,000  tons  of  white  clay,  1,500 
tons  of  brown  clay,  and  consuming  in  the  manufac- 
ture about  14,000  tons  of  coals.  On  the  Tees  there 
are  four  potteries,  manufacturing  white  and  printed 
ware,  employing  500  people,  manufacturing  5,000 
tons  of  white  clay,  and  consuming  13,000  tons  of 
coals.  And  two  at  Norton,  manufacturing  brown 
ware,  the  particulars  of  their  operations  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain.  The  potteries  in  this  district 
being  situated  upon  navigable  rivers  have  great  ad- 
vantages over  their  inland  competitors,  Staffordshire 
and  Yorkshire.  The  expenses  on  c'ay  from  sea- 
freight  and  inland  carriage,  average  13s.  per  ton  to 
Staffordshire,  and  5s.  to  tliis  district;  and  in  flints 
the  advantage  is  still  greater — in  Staffordshire  iLe 
average  being  19s.  per  ton,  asiainst  4s.  6d  per  ton 
here.  Coals,  although  a  little  dearer  here  per  ton, 
are  so  much  superior  in  quality  that  80  tons  of 
Newcastle  coals  are  equal  to  100  tons  of  Yorkshire 
or  Staffordshire.  About  1858,  Messrs.  Skirmer  and 
Co.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  first  applied  Needhain 
and  Kite's  patent  filtering  press,  for  expelling  tlie 
surplus  water  from  the  slip,  which  had  formerly 
been  done  by  evaporation.  This  is  a  much  cleaner 
and  better  process  than  the  old  system,  and  is  now 
adopted  by  30  or  40  potteries  in  England  and 
Scotland.  With  the  exception  of  tliree  potteries  in 
this  district  and  at  Glasgow,  machinery  has  been 
very  little  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware, and  even  at  these  works,  not  nearly  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  profitably 
adopted.  One  manufactory  on  the  Tyne,  Ford 
Pottery,  having  the  best  machinery,  supplies  at 
least  80  percent,  of  the  jars  used  by  confectioners 
for  marmalade  and  jam,  ice,  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  description  uf  goods  maimfactured  in 
this  district  is  that  used  by  the  middle  and  work- 
ing classes,  no  first-class  goods  being  made  liere. 
The  principal  markets,  in  addition  to  the  local  trade, 
are  the  Danish,  Norwegian, German,  Mediterranean, 
and  London,  for  exportation  to  the  colonies.  The 
trade  to  the  United  States,  being  so  very  small  from 
here,  the  American  war  has  affected  this  district 
less  than  any  other. 


NEW  ROAD  TO  THE  WESTERN  SUBURBS. 

The  following  memorial  is  in  course  of  extensive 
signature  throughout  the  suburbs  and  city  gene- 
rally. It  is  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
and  is  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  suburbs  and  other  citizens  of  Dublin  : — ■ 

"  Sheweth — That  your  memorialists  have  suf- 
fered no  little  inconvenience  and  detriment  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  no  suitable  means  of  access 
to  the  city  from  the  western  suburbs,  the  present 
roads  being  long,  circuitous,  and  some  of  them  dan- 
gerous as  public  tlioroughfares.  That  these  suburbs 
of  the  city  liave  been,  and  are  becomitjg,  more  fre- 
quented and  densely  populated  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  numbers  who  have  travelled  by  the 
Inchicore  omnibus  line  alone  during  the  last  year 
were  no  less  than  146,000  persons.  That  your  me- 
morialists believe  that  were  there  a  suitable  ap- 
proach made,  the  industrial  classes  would  more 
freely  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this 
outlet;  and,  owing  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  tiie 
cleanliness  and  healthiness  of  the  locality,  and  its 
immediate  proximity  to  the  Plicenix  Park,  many 
might  have  the  advantage  of  a  suburban  residence, 


who  are  now  shut  out  from  the  more  fashionable 
localities  of  Kingstown,  Rathmines,  Sec.  That  the 
large  barracks,  called  Richmond  Bar.-acks,  the 
County  Court-house,  and  the  railway  town  of  In- 
chicore being  situate  in  this  locality,  it  would  seem 
desirable,  on  public  grounds,  that  such  a  suitable 
and  direct  thoroughfare  should  be  constructed. 
That  through  the  intervention  of  the  authorities  ot 
the  Royal  Hospital,  a  new  roai  has  been  partially 
constructed  from  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  but  that  this  road  unfortu- 
nately terminates  in  a  narrow  and  dangerous  path- 
way, going  out  under  two  bridges,  by  the  Island- 
bridge  Barracks,  and  thus  rendering  what  might 
otherwise  have  proved  a  suitable  thoroughfare, 
nearly  useless  for  general  purposes  and  the  public 
good.  That  your  memorialists  believe  that  were 
this  road  continued  in  a  more  direct  line,  and  carried 
on  straight  to  the  Circular-road,  such  a  road  would 
fully  answer  the  purposes  required,  and  prove  an 
unspeakable  boon  to  the  citizens,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  and  the  public  at  large.  That  as  your 
memorialists  understand  that  there  are  mi  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  constructing  this  road, 
and  presume  that  the  authorities  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  would  cordially  co-operate  with  the  Cor- 
poration in  its  construction,  your  memorialists  pray 
that  the  necessary  steps  might  be  taken  for  carry- 
ing out  this  project  to  a  successful  issue,  and  me- 
morialists will  ever  pray." 


PRIMEVAL  DWELLINGS  AND  GRAVES 
IN  THE  ORKNEYS. 

In  the  section  of  Geography  and  Ethnolosy  of  the 
British  Association,  at  the  Newcastle  meetina;,  Mr. 
George  Petrie  read  a  paper  on  the  aboriginal  re- 
mains in  the  Orkneys.  He  said  that  no  district  in 
Scotland  possessed  so  many  of  these  remains. 
They  were  found  in  almost  every  island,  and  new 
discoveries  were  continually  occurring.  They  fre- 
quently appeared  as  green  tumuli  of  various  sizes, 
and  sometimes  were  unexpectedly  met  with  beneath 
the  surface,  and  without  any  external  indication  of 
their  existence.  The  ante-Norwegian  antiquities  of 
Orkneys  might  be  classified  as — 1st,  dwellings  and 
otiier  buildings  of  primitive  architecture;  2nd,  the 
so-called  Picts'  houses,  or  Pights-houses  ;  3rd,  bar- 
rows or  grave-mounds,  and  ancient  graves  uncon- 
nected with  barrows  ;  4lh,  miscellaneous  antiquities, 
such  as  standinsr  stones  and  cromlechs.  The  paper 
gave  a  general  description  of  the  first  two  of  these 
classes.  The  dwellings  weresubterranean chambers 
or  cells,  and  brochs  or  circular  towers;  while  the 
character  of  the  so-called  Picts'  houses  the  author 
believed  to  be  sepulchral ;  and,  if  so,  they  might 
probably  belong  to  the  same  race  who  erected  the 
brochs,  and  it  might  be  the  standing  stones  also. 
The  author  exhibited  various  ground-plans  and  sec- 
tions of  the  ancient  buildings. 


SLAKING  OF  QUICK-LI.ME. 
Dr.  Davy  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  on 
Tuesday  week,  before  the  British  Association.  In 
some  experimenti  which  he  had  made  on  the  slaking 
of  lime —  as  its  conversion  into  a  hydrite  is  com- 
monly called — he  had  noticed  certain  results  new 
to  him,  and  of  which  he  gave  a  brief  account.  It 
is  well  known  that  as  soon  as  water  is  added  to,  and 
absorbed  by,  well-burnt  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln,  an 
immediate  union  takes  place,  the  mass  becoming 
broken  up  and  falling  into  powder,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  much  heat  and  steam  ;  but  if  the  lime 
has  been  kept  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three 
days,  during  which  time  it  absorbs  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  without  at  all  disintegrating,  the  same 
rapid  union  is  not  witnessed,  without  tlie  addition  of 
water  sufficient  to  form  a  hydrate.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  minutes  will  elapse  before  the  combina- 
tion takes  place,  and  the  Doctor  finds  there  is  a 
similar  retardation  of  action  from  other  causes. 
The  result  of  the  experiments  wliich  had  been  made, 
he  maintained,  warranted  the  conclusion  that  lime 
is  capable  of  uniting  feebly  with  less  water  than  is 
required  to  form  the  hydrate,  tnat  consisting  of  one 
proportion  of  each,  the  weaker  compound  containing 
probably  two  proportions  of  lime.  Considt^ring  the 
high  temperature  produced  in  the  act  of  union  with 
water  and  lime,  and  the  quantity  of  steam  that  may 
be  generated,  the  idea  could  hardly  fail  to  occur 
that  the  formation  of  the  hydrate  may  be  applied 
to  some  useful  purpose,  such  as  the  blasting  of  rocks, 
and,  if  successful,  might  be  especially  useful  in 
collieries  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder,  which  has 
so  often  occasioned,  by  the  ignition  of  gas,  terrible 
accidents  and  loss  of  life.  Tlie  few  trials  he  had 
instituted  with  a  view  to  this  application  had  not 
answered  his  expectations.  His  experiments,  how- 
ever, had  been  made  on  sandstone,  and  as  coal  was 
not  nearly  so  resisting  as  that  material,  and,  as  its 
burning  was  easily  effected,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  experiments  might  be  repeated  in  a  colliery. 


CENTRAL  FIRE  BRIGADE  STATION. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  chairman 
of  Waterworks  Committee  to  the  sub-committee  on 
fire  brigade,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral station  for  the  captain  and  men,  and  to  the 
effecting  of  a  complete  communication  between  that 
building  and  the  City  Hall,  in  case  of  fire:  — 

The  works  contracted  for  have  been  certified  by 
your  city  architect,  and  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
admit  of  your  taking  possession  of  the  station,  and 
placing  it  in  an  effective  working  condition.  You 
are  so  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  station  in  this  central  position,  and  of  having 
your  brigade  organized  into  district  sections,  that  I 
need  not  urge  these  views  as  reasons  for  prompt  ac- 
tion, knowing  as  I  do  that  you  ,ill  feel  the  necessity 
on  these  grounds  as  fully  as  I  do.  Assuming  that 
you  will  determine  at  once  to  constitute  "  The  Sta- 
tion," I  will  place  before  you  the  result  of  my 
exammation  of  the  William-street  house,  and  point 
out  some  of  the  requirements  to  which  your  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  immediately  directed.  Tlie  upper 
storey  will  conveniently  accommodate  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  single  men.  Their  accommodation  on 
this  storey  will  consist  of  ample  dormitories,  a  con- 
venient hall  with  racks  for  uniforms,  and  a  small 
but  comfortable  sitting  and  reading-room  for  the 
men  off  duty,  if  you  do  not  resolve  to  give  this 
room  for  the  use  of  the  captain  as  a  kitchen.  In 
the  under  storey  there  is  a  good  kitclien  and  men's 
room,  which  is  fitted  up  with  a  close  range  for 
cooking,  &c.,  and  a  good  guard-room  or  general 
sitting-room  for  men  on  duty,  with  an  intermediate 
hall.  There  is  also  a  convenient  lavatory,  fitted 
np  with  troughs  and  water-pipes  for  the  men's  use. 
The  guard-room  is  so  situated  that  the  policeman 
on  duty,  or  any  messenger  conveying  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  fire  has  broken  out,  can  have  instant 
access  to  it ;  and  the  men,  by  means  of  a  bell,  can 
communicate  to  the  other  members  of  the  brigade 
in  the  upper  rooms.  From  this  guard-room  there 
is  a  direct  passage  to  the  stable  and  engine-room — 
all  under  the  same  roof.  This  arrangement  will 
give  the  greatest  facility  for  dispatch,  and  enable 
the  William-street  section  of  your  brigade  to  turn 
out  almost  instantly  on  receipt  of  "  the  alarm." 
The  large  room  on  the  central  or  principal  floor  has 
been  divided  into  three  small  but  comfortable 
apartments  for  your  superintendent,  consisting  of 
an  office,  a  living  apartment,  and  a  bedroom.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  house  does  not  afford 
accommodation  in  the  basement  storey  for  a  sepa- 
rate kitchen  for  the  superintendent,  and  no  means 
exist  for  providing  him  with  one  save  as  pointed 
out  above.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
means  of  which  such  requisite  accommodation  for 
your  superior  officer  can  be  procured  ;  and,  unless 
you  adopt  the  suggestion  of  giving  him  one  of  the 
upperrooms,  he  will  be  compelled  to  have  his  cooking 
effected  in  the  men's  room,  which  is  obviously  most 
objectionable.  If  you  should  hereafter  determine 
to  locate  only  eight  men  at  this  station,  which 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  double  station,  if 
there  were  other  such  stations,  or  if  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  brigade  were  located  within  easily  acces- 
sible distance,  you  could  allocate  the  room  pointed 
out  as  a  kitchen  and  servant's  room  for  your  officer, 
and  still  give  a  sitting-room  to  your  men  upstairs. 
Possibly,  having  regard  to  his  position,  the  neces- 
sity for  observing  rigid  discipline,  and  due  respect 
for  his  authority,  you  will  determine  that  tiie 
arrangement  to  give  your  officer  a  kitchen  upstairs, 
and  use  the  other  rooms  at  present  as  dormitories 
only  for  the  men,  would  be  better  than  to  appropri- 
ate one  of  the  rooms  for  a  sitting-room,  especially 
as  the  men  can  use  the  guard-room  as  a  sitting- 
room  in  the  daytime  when  not  on  duty.  The 
engine-room  is  capable  of  receiving  two  engines, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  it  your  No.  3  hand- 
engine  and  your  steam-engine  so  soon  as  the  im- 
proved one  will  be  received.  It  will  also  accommo- 
date four  horses,  and  though  some  alteration  will 
be  requisite  to  render  this  accommodation  satisfac- 
tory, I  am  of  opinion  that,  for  the  present,  you 
may  rely  on  its  affording  safe,  if  not  perfect 
accommodation  for  the  two  engines,  their  liorses, 
and  appurtenances.  I  have  now  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  requisites  which  you  ought  at  once  to 
order. 

1st.  A  magnetic  telegraph  line  between  the  sta- 
tion and  the  City  Hall,  in  continuation  of  the  pre- 
sent line  from  the  Hall  to  the  station  in  Winetavern- 
street,  should  be  at  once  laid,  and  the  proper 
instruments  for  communicating  adjusted,  so  as  to 
enable  "  the  guard"  at  either  station  to  communi- 
cate instantly  with  the  guard  station  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  through  it  to  the  other  station  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  outbreak  of  a  fire.  This 
connexion  should  be  so  made  as  to  enable  all  your 
stations  to  communicate  with  the  City  Hall,  and, 
through  the  guard  stationed  there,  with  each  other. 

2nd.  The  small  angle  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Weight  Master's  store  should  be  unroofed,  and  a 
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new  roof  or  roof  shed  erected  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  which  will  protect  the  angular  space  from 
the  weather.  At  this  point  a  heain  with  pulley 
ought  to  be  erec'ed,  with  suitable  adjustments  for 
hanging  the  engine  hose  to  dry.  Possibly,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  close  the  front  of  this  angle  all  the 
way  down,  leavins;  apertures  for  air  and  light.  It 
will  be  requisite  either  to  erect  a  climbing  mast  or 
ladder  for  iruinin;;  access  to  the  hose,  or  to  open  a 
connecting  window  or  door  from  under  the  circular 
room  over  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court.  This  latter, 
in  a  constructive  point  of  view,  would  be,  perhaps, 
the  most  convenient,  as  a  safe  jjlatform,  witli  cross 
poles  for  hose,  could  be  erected,  which  would  be 
far  more  accessible  and  convenient  to  the  men. 

You  will  also  require  to  order — 

That  a  lamp  and  sign-boards  inscribed  "  Fire 
Station"  be  provided  for  the  front  angle  of  the 
station. 

That  three  alarm  bells  be  provided  and  placed  in 
situ. 

That  the  captain  and  some  of  the  brigade  be  at 
once  instructed  in  the  use  of  tlie  magnetic  commu- 
nicating instruments. 

That  an  arrangement  be  at  once  made  with  a 
view  to  having  horses  always  in  attendance  day  and 
night  in  the  stable  of  the  station. 

Though  this  report  was  mtended  to  apply  mainly 
to  the  William-street  station,  I  would  recommend 
that  yon  at  once  look  out  for  a  temporary  station 
on  the  north  side  of  city,  an<t  that  you  instruct  a 
suh-committee  to  piocure  a  place  which  may  be 
fitted  up  as  a  gnard-room  and  engine-house  at  a 
small  exjiense,  as  you  will  prolnibly  find  it  more 
convenient  and,  indeed,  indispensihie,  not  to  fix  all 
your  stations  permanently  until  you  have  defini- 
ely  determined  on  the  plan  of  water  distribution 
within  the  city.  The  time  has  alM)  arrived  wl.en 
j'ou  may  with  advantage  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
council  with  respect  to  your  by-laws  for  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  brigade,  which  have 
now  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  — John  Gray,  Chairman,  Waterworks 
Committee. 


PORCELAIN    MANUFACTURE  AT 
DULEEK. 

Alt,  the  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  porcelain  can  be  obtained  within  a  dis- 
tance of  from  three  to  four  miles  of  the  factory,  to 
which  they  can  he  brought  by  water  along 
Lough  and  the  River  Erne.  The  English  factories 
have  to  import  a  large  portion  of  their  raw  material 
from  Norway.  The  Belleek  materials  are  of  the 
very  best  description  and  far  superior  to  those  used 
in  the  English  factories  ;  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
eggshell  china,  the  lightest  ever  made,  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  late  International  Exhibition,  by 
Alessrs.  Kerr,  of  Worcester,  were  made  from  Belleek 
materials.  One  of  the  most  considerable  items  in 
the  cost  of  production  is  altogether  done  away  with 
at  Belleek,  that  is  the  steam-power  necessary  for 
ihe  grinding  and  mixing  of  the  materials,  &c.;  it  is 
there  done,  and  much  more  eli'ecti\ely,  by  water- 
power.  The  labour  will  be  cheaper  when  the  natives 
of  the  place  have  learned  the  trade,  for  which  those 
now  employed  >how  great  aptitude.  With  all  the 
above  natural  advantages  and  those  arising  from  the 
very  perfect  maner  in  which  the  factory  has  been 
built  from  Mr.  Armstrong's  designs,  the  introduction 
of  all  the  latest  improvements  into  the  construction 
of  the  machinery,  kilns,  &c.,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  English  manufacturers  may  be  undersold 
even  in  England.  With  regard  to  the  American 
trade,  for  which  they  are  making  a  particular  cup 
that  will  bear  any  amount  of  knocking  about,  they 
liave  also  the  advantage  of  position,  as  there  will 
when  the  railway  connecting  linniskillen  with  Sligo, 
and  which  passes  tlirough  Belleek,  by  railway  com- 
munication with  Sligo,  from  whence  they  can  ship 
their  goods  to  America.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  from 
the  success  of  this  factory,  and  from  the  ojiening  up 
of  the  country  by  the  railway  before  mentioned, 
that  other  branches  of  inanufacturing  industry  will 
he  inlroduceil  into  this  district.  It  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  them  by  the  abundance  of  water-power 
afforded  by  the  river  Erne — tlie  facilities  for  trallic 
on  Lough  Erne,  whicli  affords  uninterrupted  water- 
carriage  from  Belleek  to  Belturbet,  a  distance  of 
nearly  forty  miles,  and  from  the  abundance  of  raw 
material  which  the  country  about  is  capable  of 
giving. 


EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

On  last  Thursday  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  on 
the  above  subject  by  George  Porte,  Esq.,  M.R.I. A., 
for  the  Caryst'ort  Young  Men's  Christian  AssQciatii>n, 
in  the  school-room  of  Carysfort  Chuch,  Blackrock, 
the  Kev.  V.  U.  Thomas,  Rector,  in  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  gave  a  concise  sketch  of  the  history  of  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  times,  adverting  to  the  extreme 


antiquity  of  its  civilization,  and  passing  in  review 
the  leading  dynasties  through  which  its  sovereignty 
had  pas.^ed  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  course  of 
wbicli  he  very  satisfactorily  identified  several  of  the 
Roval  names  which  have  been  traced  on  the  monu- 
mental relics  of  the  country  with  some  of  the  Pha- 
raohs of  the  Bible.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  more 
immediate  subject,  of  his  lecture,  confining  his  atten- 
tion for  the  present  to  the  ancient  temples  of  Egypt, 
but  e.tpressing  a  hope,  at  the  .same  time,  that  on  some 
future  occasion  he  might  be  able  to  introduce  us  to 
the  Pvramids  in  like  manner.  The  details  which 
followed  were  very  beautifully  illustrated,  and  ren- 
dered highly  interesting  and  attractive  by  means  of 
dissolving  view,s,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  reality 
to  the  grand  and  massive  piles  exhibited,  that  no 
paintings  could  possibly  present,  producing,  as  they 
did,  the  very  minutest  tracings  in  the  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphics.  These  views  were  given  by  photo- 
graphs taken  in  Egypt,  and  prepared  for  the  lantern 
by  Nigretti  and  Zambra.  Having  premised  that  we 
were  not  to  e.xpect  traces  of  the  beautiful,  but  rather 
of  the  majestic  and  sublime  in  the  remains  of  Egyp- 
tian greatness,  the  able  lecturer  introduced  us  to 
several  .structures  in  detail,  examining  and  describing, 
in  tlie  most  instructive  and  agreeable  manner,  every 
particular  calculated  to  excite  interest  or  observation. 
The  temples  were  exhibited  in  the  chronological  order, 
so  as  to  mark  the  progressive  development  of  Egyp- 
tian architectuie  and  sculpture,  from  the  rude  rock- 
cut  temples  of  Derr  and  Ipsambul,  in  Nubia,  down  to 
the  noblest  and  most  perfect  specimens,  as  seen  at 
Lu-'ior  and  Raniak.  In  referring  each  of  the  struc- 
tures to  th'i  probable  age  of  its  erection,  the  lecturer 
took  occasion  to  demonstrate  that  the  Armenian 
worship  —  represented  by  the  rock-cut  temples  of 
Nubia — was  the  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the  country, 
having  originated  probably  about  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  suggested  that  tlie  Animon  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  none  other  than  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  and 
ancestor  of  the  African  races.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  geograpliical  with  the  chronological  order  of  the 
buildings  under  review,  the  learned  lecturer  argued 
that  the  tide  of  civilization  descended  the  Nile  from 
Nubia,  and  that  from  Nubia  Lower  Egypt  derived  its 
language,  religion,  and  law.s. 


N.VTIONAL  LANGUAGE  AND  NATIONAL 
ART.' 

As  tending  to  show  the  intimate  connexion  between 
tlie  language  and  the  arts  of  a  people,  and  how  the 
state  of  the  one  will  be,  in  some  degree,  an  index  to 
the  state  of  the  other,  we  quote  the  following  : — "  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  with  the  taste  for  the 
classics  in  literature,  a  disrelish  fir  the  Gothic  in  ar- 
chitecture began  to  prevail.  And  as  with  respect  to 
liieiaturein  a  subsequent  age,  a  pedantic  or  aureate 
style  affecting  Latin-derived  word  to  the  de|)rcciation 
of  purer  English  came  into  vogue.  So  in  the  fine 
arts  there  arose  a  desire  to  adopt  the  classical  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Gothic;  not,  however,  the  pure  taste 
of  ancient  Greece,  but  a  heavy  and  fantastic  style, 
incumbered  with  ornamentation  of  a  debased  and  in- 
congruous character.  In  both  cases,  I  allude  only  to 
the  abuse  by  exaggeration,  of  the  style  adverted  to. 
As  the  severe  and  chaste  Grecian  architecture  in  its 
classic  simplicity  is  to  be  admired,  althrmgh  not  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  Gothic,  as  more  especially  suited 
to  ecclesiasitcal  edifices,  so  simple  Anglo-Saxon  words 
are  to  be  valued,  but  not  to  the  rejection  of  those  that 
have  been  derived  from  Latin  directly,  or  secondarily 
through  the  French  ;  nor  of  those  which  have  been 
borrowed  either  directly  from  the  Greek,  or  from  that 
comprehensive  and  expressive  language  through  the 
Latin.  Of  late  years  the  revival  of  Gothic  architec- 
tecture  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the  return  by 
many  writers  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
style  ;  and  this,  no  doulit,  has  been  an  improvement. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  adopt  the  mediasval  style  of  architecture,  to  the 
entire  rejection  of  the  Grecian  or  Iialian,  perhaps 
better  suited  to  domestic  and  secular  as  distinguished 
froor  ecclesiastical  buildings ;  even  so  it  would  be  ob- 
jectionable to  revert  to  the  simple  Anglo-Saxon  in 
literature,  to  the  exclusion  of  words  derived  from  the 
classics.  The  first  attempt  at  a  revival  of  the  Gothic 
in  architecture  in  the  last  century  was  made  by 

Horace  Walpole  At  the  sam.e  period,  which 

appears  to  have  been  too  early  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Gothic,  flourished  that  Goliath  of  literature.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  carried  the  adoption  of  Latin- 
derived  words  to  such  an  excess  as  to  render  his  style 
ponderous  and  turgid.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in 
di'ess,  in  furniture,  in  equipage,  and  in  manners,  the 
formal  and  heavy  style  prevailed  which  characterised 
the  architectui-e  and  literature  of  the  day.  On  the 
other  hand  Swift  resisted  the  new  style  of  writing, 
and  amongst  English  authors  of  the  period  he  is  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  use  of  words  derived  from 


»  Exotics:  or  words  derived  from  Latin  roots.  By  Edw.ard 
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Saxon,  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  those  bor- 
rowed from  Latin,  which  was  the  more  remarkable 
in  Ireland,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  less  in  use. 
His  theory  was  that  no  word  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  become  ob.solete  ;  and  hence,  he  would  have  retained 
and  preferred  all  that  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Other  writers  of  the  last  century  were  distinguished 
for  the  use  of  words  of  classical  origin,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  with  Dr.  Johnson.  For  example, 
the  historians  Hume  and  Gibbon,  also  Pope,  Steele, 
Addison,  and  Dryden.  In  our  own  dav,  with  the 
recent  revival  of  mediaeval  architecture,  tliere  has  of 
late  arisen  a  remarkable  admiration  of  Saxon  English. 
To  this,  as  I  have  .said,  I  am  far  from  objecting, 
if  only  it  be  carried  out  in  moderation  and  not  adopted 
to  the  exclusion  of  words  borrowed  from  the  classical 
languages. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  Ij-is}i  Farmers'  Gazette,  re-echoing  much 
that  has  already  appeareil  in  the  Dublin  Buildek 
on  this  subject,  says — "  None  who  pass  along  the 
quays  of  Dublin,  from  King's-bridge  downwards,  at 
low  water,  can  fail  to  observe  the  abominable  odours 
which  rise  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  especially  during 
hot  weather;  and  if  the  visitor  is  at  all  curious  in 
such  matters,  a  walk  through  some  of  the  back 
streets,  such  as  Greek-st.,  Mary's-lane,  Bull-lane, 
and  many  other  crowded  partsof  the  city,  will  speedily 
convince  him  that  for  pestilential  slinks  Dublin  can 
vie  with  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom.  And  when 
a  closer  examination  is  made,  and  courts  and  crowded 
tenements  are  explored,  it  will  then  become  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  how  human  beings  can  live  from  day 
to  day  in  such  localities.  The  corporation  has  un- 
doubtedly done  much  to  render  the  main  sewerage 
of  Dublin  efficient,  hut  those  main  sewers  are  of 
comparatively  little  value,  from  the  want  of  proper 
drains  leading  from  the  houses  and  back-yards.  An 
eminent  medical  correspondent  of  Saunders'  News- 
Letter  has  very  properly  called  attention  to  this 
matter,  stating,  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  want  of 
house-drains  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  '  the  hack- 
yards  and  premises  of  houses  let  in  tenements,  are 
in  such  a  condition  of  filth  with  human  soil,  putrid 
water,  and  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ter, that  although  the  sanitary  officers  of  the  police 
and  corporation  use  their  best  efforts  to  abate  the 
evil,  no  sooner  have  these  places  been  cleaned  out 
than  the  accumulation  again  commences,  and  so 
diseasp  is  extensively  produced.'  '  I  know,'  he  goes 
on  to  state,  '  that  the  deaths  occurring  from  these 
causes  are  very  numeious,  not  only  from  fever,  but 
from  scrofulous  and  other  affections.'  The  corpora- 
tion has  the  power  to  compel  the  owners  of  houses 
to  construct  house-drains  ;  and  we  consider,  there- 
fore, that  immediate  steps  should  he  taken  to  have 
such  carried  out,  so  that  the  health  of  the  citizens, 
and  those  frequenting  the  city,  may  be  protected. 
The  state  of  some  of  the  houses  let  in  rooms,  where 
there  are  no  proper  house-drains  or  back  premises, 
is  positively  dreadful,  and  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian 
country.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  fact,  to  de- 
scribe these  places,  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  three  times 
as  many  deaths  where  those  '  life-destroying  in- 
fluences '  are  at  work  than  there  are  '  in  those  parts 
of  the  city  where  saintary  matters  are  not  neglected.' 
Were  a  sanitary  commission  appointed  to  visit  those 
parts  of  the  city  to  which  we  refer,  its  report  would 
reveal  a  tale  of  horrors  of  which  few  have  the 
faintest  idea.  Yet  all  this  is  caused,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, by  the  narrow-mindedness  of  house  proprietors, 
who  will  not  construct  proper  house-draii  s,  and 
provide  suitable  conveniences  for  the  use  of  their 
tenants  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential 
that  unjustifiable  cupidity  of  this  kind  shall  be  met 
and  counteracted  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  cor- 
poration, for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  But  if 
such  be  the  state  of  certain  parts  of  Dublin,  are  the 
provincial  towns  in  a  better  condition  ?  .Are  the 
back  laiiesand  courts  of  Belfast,  Dundalk,  Drogheda, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Armagh,  &c.,  &c.,  in  such  a  state 
of  immaculate  sweetness  as  to  enable  the  municipal 
authorities  of  these  towns  to  point  with  scorn  at  the 
filthy  lanes  and  fever-producing  tenements  of  Dub- 
lin ?  If  not,  we  trust  a  spirit  will  he  evoked  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
these  places,  which  will  compel  tlie  authorities 
to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  reformation  of  the 
evil." 


The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
acting  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
has  circulated  copies  of  a  minute  made  at  a  recent 
meeting  which  declares  tliat  it  is  proposed  to  hold, 
in  the  spring  of  next  year,  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  as  complete  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
.Mulready  as  it  is  possible  to  get  together,  and  in- 
vites Ihe  assistiince  of  proprietors  of  the  artist's 
works  in  furtherance  of  the  plan. 
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RAILWAY  NEWS. 

Clonmel  and  Thcrles  Railway. — For  this 
line  Mr.  James  Dillon,  C.E.,  proposes  as  a  route, 
first,  to  start  from  Clonmel  station  on  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Railway,  passinjr  up  tlirough  Wilder- 
ness Glen,  and  tlirouijh  townlands  of  Moortown  and 
Oalierclo't£h,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Kilmore  Flour 
Mill  ;  then  through  Gran^ebep;,  curvins:  round  the 
planted  liill  at  the  grove  near  tlie  main  road,  so  as 
to  avoid  a  heavy  eiitting-  at  that  point,  and  passing 
witliin  a  few  yards  of  the  town  of  Fethard,  either 
oil  the  east  or  west  side.  The  course  of  the  line 
would  continue  due  north  up  the  valley  of  St.  Johns- 
town (sometimes  called  Singinstown),  passing  close 
to  the  town  of  Killenaule,  near  the  Old  Brewery, 
and  curving  round  either  side  of  Kilbrannel-hill. 
From  Ballynonty  the  line  would  run  almost  straight 
into  the  railway  station  at  Thurles,  via  the  village 
of  Littleton.  The  length  of  this  line  would  be  about 
26^  statute  miles.  Next  he  suggests  an  alternative 
line  between  Fethard  and  Ballynonty,  through  the 
valley  of  Buffanah  or  Graystown.  Starting  from 
Fethard,  it  would  pass  through  the  townlands  of 
Ballybough,  Rathavin,  Rathcool,  passing  Rathcool 
Castle  about  half-a-mile  to  the  west,  through 
Carigeen,  Knockangloss,  Graystown,  and  curving 
round  a  little  to  the  east  or  west  of  Graystown 
Castle,  it  would  run  along  the  flat  ground  at  the 
base  of  Kilbrainiel-hill,  pass  close  to  the  forge  at 
Ballynonty,  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  into 
Thurles  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  first  proposed. 
It  length  would  be  about  27  statute  miles.  Also  a 
third  line,  which,  too,  is  an  alternative  line  through 
tlie  townlands  of  Shanbally  and  Baptistgrange,  be- 
tween Clonmel  and  Fethard. 

The  Bundoran  Railway. — We  understand  that 
the  works  on  the  Bundoran  Railway  line,  suspended 
for  some  time,  will  be  immediately  resumed  ;  arrange- 
ments to  that  end  having  been  just  entered  into  with 
the  eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Peto,  so  that 
we  expect  that  the  line,  one-half  of  which  is  already' 
made,  will  be  completed  before  the  lapse  of  many 
months.  This  and  the  Finn  Valley  line  will  prove 
sources  of  traffic  to  that  of  the  Irish  North  Western 
Compan3'. 

The  Finn  Valley  Railway,  connecting  the  rising 
towns  of  Stranorlar  and  Ballybofey  with  Strabane, 
Derry,  &c.,  and  generally  with  the  Irish  North 
Western  Railway  stations,  was  opened  on  Monday 
under  most  encouraging  circumstances.  It  is  rarely 
that  we  (Deriij  Sentinel)  have  seen  such  perfection  of 
arrangements  at  the  opening  of  a  new  railway  line. 
There  were  no  make  shifts  observable  in  the  shape  of 
temporary  structures.  Everything  necessary  for  the 
traffic  was  ready— a  fact  not  only  creditable  to  the  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  the  company,  but  also  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  shareholders.  Passing  along  the 
line  we  observed  that  the  fencing  was  carefully  made 
up,  and  the  viaducts,  and  aqueducts,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  generally  were  of  the  best  description. 
The  permanent  way  must  be  in  fine  order,  as  there 
was  scarcely  any  oscillation  of  the  train  observable 
by  the  passengers,  even  when  at  its  highest  speed. 
The  directdrs,  we  observe,  have,  at  their  own  expense, 
and  for  railway  purposes,  fitted  up  telegraphic  stations 
at  Stranorlar,  Castlefin,  and  Strabane,  which  are  at 
present  in  full  working  order.  No  doubt  the  public, 
ere  long,  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
thus  secured  for  the  lii\e.  Tlie  engines  and  rolling 
stock  are  supplied  by  the  Irish  North  Western  Com- 
pany ;  the  time  occupied  in  the  journey  between 
Stranorlar  and  Strabane  is  fifty  minutes. 


Extensive  works  are  to  be  executed  at  the  churches 
of  Stradbally,  Co.  Limerick,  and  Ballycloush,  Co. 
Cork,  under  the  directions  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners'  Architects  ;  also  at  the  churches  of 
Croagh  and  Lougbill,  County  Limerick  ;and  Mohill, 
Co.  Leitrim. 

The  time  for  sending  in  tenders  for  the  Belfast 
floating  and  Graving  docks  has  been  extended  to 
the  5th  proximo. 

The  Moiiaghan  Gas  Company  have  received  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  gas  works  iii  the  town. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Donaghraore 
Union  are  about  contracting  for  several  new  alter- 
ations in  the  workliouse. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  the  continuation  of 
the  city  gas  pipes  to  Glasnevin,  hitherto  a  dull,  but 
now  a  comparatively  rising  suburb. 

Complaints  liave  appeared  in  the  morningjontnals 
respecting  the  contracted  dimensions  of  the  Parish 
Church  at  Ilowth,  which  it  is  urged  should  be  im- 
mediately enlarged  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
requirements  of  the  locality. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  made  at  the 
workhouse  of  tlic  Rathdown  Union. 

A  register  office  and  strong  closet  are  to  be 
formed  hi  the  workhouse  of  the  Athlone  Union. 


On  Thursday  week  last  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  edifice  which  is  to  replace  the  old  chape!  in  the 
parish  of  Sneem,  was  laid  by  Lord  Dunraven,  in 
presence  of  the  Most  Rev.  Bishop  Moriarty,  and  a 
number  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Some  time 
since  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  who  has  extensive  es- 
tates in  the  county  Limerick,  purchased  a  small 
island  in  the  Kenmare  river  called  Garnish  Island, 
and  built  a  handsome  residence  thereon  j  and  he  has 
so  improved  and  planted  the  island  as  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  charming  summer  retreats  in  the 
county.  His  Lordship  obtained  plans  from  Mr.  J. 
C.  Hardwicke,  an  eminent  architect  of  London,  and 
at  once  put  them  into  the  hands  of  an  equally  com- 
petent man  in  his  sphere,  the  late  Mr,  Murphy,  of 
Bantry,  contractor.  Mr.  Bland,  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil,  made  a  free  grant  of  the  site,  and  in  addi- 
tion another  site  for  a  residence  for  the  parish  clerk. 
The  church  is  designed  in  the  Italian  style,  with  low 
pitclied  roof,  and  circular  headed  windows.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows,  viz.,  from  chancel  to  nave 
100  feet  ;  breadth  across  transepts  75  feet;  breadth 
of  nave  35  feet.  The  walls  are  about  20  feet  high  ; 
the  roof  is  to  lie  of  open  timber,  stained,  and  var- 
nished In  tbe  north-east  corner  of  the  nave  will 
be  a  handsome  belfry  70  feet  in  height,  surmounted 
by  an  open  campanile  in  which  a  bell  will  be  placed. 
The  tower  and  the  walls  of  the  church  will  be  faced 
with  alternate  rows  of  Bath  stone  and  native  red 
sandstone.  The  internal  fittings  are  designed  in  a 
handsome  and  appropriate  style.  The  church  will 
accommodate  from  500  to  1,000  people,  and  the 
total  cost  of  its  construction  is  estimated  at  about 
£3,000. 

Mr.  M'Curdy,  architect,  has  been  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  consumptive 
ward  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
on  Doiinybroiik-road.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  sub- 
scribed £5  58.,  ;nd  the  Lady  Mayoress  £3  2s., 
towards  the  funds  now  being  collected  for  the 
purpose. 

The  new  Parish  Church  of  Powerscourl,  conse- 
crated this  date,  is  beautifully  situate  on  an  eminence 
above  the  village  of  Enniskerry,  commanding  at 
once  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  Sugarloaf 
iMountain,  tlie surroinulingcountry,  and  "  theScalp." 
The  fagade  presents  a  good  deal  of  diaste  work- 
manship. Much  of  tbe  beauty  is,  liowever,  des- 
troyed by  the  disproportionate  character  of  the 
belfry,  which  is  much  too  large  for  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  exceedingly 
plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stained  glass 
windows.  At  the  entrance  there  is  a  beautiful 
baptismal  font,  and  the  pews  are  commodious,  and 
well  arranged.  The  vestry  is  stated  by  the  Irisli 
Times  to  be  as  badly  arranged  as  it  could  possibly 
be  ;  and  our  contemporary  hopes,  for  the  character 
of  the  country,  that  it  was  no  Irish  architect  who 
turned  such  a  plan  out  of  his  hand.  It  says, 
"  Really  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what 
common  sense  or  scientific  principle  the  belfry 
should  be  converted  into  a  vestry,  or  the  vestry  into 
a  belfry,  as  has  been  done  in  this  instance.  Certainly 
it  cannot  have  been  for  the  minister's  comfort  that 
the  bellman  was  brought  up  to  pull  the  rope  by  his 
side  while  he  is  preparing  for  the  most  solemn  ser 
vice  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  idea  of  its  being  in 
any  way  edifying  to  the  bellman  himself  is  highly 
improbable;  in  some  things,  however,  we  think  it 
right  to  state  that  there  is  a  most  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  former  old-fashioned  style  of  church 
arrangement — there  are  beautiful  and  appropriate 
texts  of  Scripture  entwined  on  the  fresco  painting 
surmoimting  the  windows.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  original  plan  of  the  building 
was  not  carried  into  execution,  as  there  would  have 
been  ample  accommodation  in  it,  not  only  for  the 
parishioners  but  also  for  the  strangers  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood.  We  should  say  at  most,  the 
present  building  will  not  hold  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  and  it  is  easily  seea  that  this,  for 
a  large  and  Protestant  parish  like  Powerscourt,  is 
quite  inadequate:  this  evil  will,  however,  be  partly 
remedied  by  a  Chapel  of  Ease  which  Lord  Powers- 
has  kindly  consented  to  build  in  another  part  of  the 
parish. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  Franciscan  Church 
in  Killarney,  and  land  therefor,  comprising  two 
statute  acres,  near  Fairhill,  has  been  purchased. 


There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
and  value  of  steam  engines  exported.  From  an 
official  document  just  issued  it  appears  that  in  nine 
months,  ending  the  31st  July  last,  the  value  was 
£920,776. 

Three  model  lodging-houses,  recently  erected  on 
speculation  near  Norland-square,  Notting-hill,  at 
the  cost  of  about  £1,500,  are  making  a  steady  re- 
turn of  £5  a  week. 


Frederick  Darley,  Esq.,  of  26,  Lr.  Fitzwilliam- 
street,  late  architect  to  the  Commissioners  of  IVa- 
tional  Education,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
eminent  practising  architects  in  Ireland,  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Darley  on  his  ap- 
pointment, which  is  only  a  just  recognition  of 
lengthened  public  services,  rare  ability,  and  extreme 
private  worth. 

The  number  of  visitors  during  1862  to  the  Inter- 
national E.xhibition  was  slightly  in  exce.ss  of  that  of 
the  first  Exhilition,  being  6,211,103  in  1862  as  com- 
pared with  6,039,199  in  1851.  On  one  day  of  1862, 
however,  was  the  ma.xium  of  1851  reached.  At  the 
first  exhibition  there  were  several  days  in  which  more 
that  100,000  visitors  entered,  but  in  1862  the  highest 
number  was  under  68,000. 

The  Very  Rev  Dean  Graves  (President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy),  the  Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  D.D. 
(Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dublin),  Prof.  D.  F. 
M'Carthy,  Dublin,  and  the  Verj'  Rev.  Dean  Ramsay, 
of  Edinburgh,  have  been  added  during  the  current 
week  to  the  National  Shakspeare  Committee. 

Friday,  the  25th  instant,  is  fixed  for  the  inaugura- 
tion ceremony  of  opening  the  New  Iron  Bridge  over 
the  Foyle  at  Derry,  and  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  accepted  the  invitation  requesting  him 
to  officiate  on  the  occasion,  which  will,  of  course,  be 
one  of  unusual  brilliancy. 

The  directors  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Steam- 
packet  Company  held  a  most  satisfactory  meeting  last 
Friday  in  their  Kingstown  Office,  when  about  1,000 
shares  towards  the  purchase  of  a  second  steamer  were 
subscribed  for,  and  tenders  were  received  from  some 
eminent  shipbuilders  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
also,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  from  a  Dublin  firm.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  native  industry  looking  up. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  will  hold  its  seventh 
annual  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  October. 
The  president.  Lord  Brougham,  will  open  the  meet- 
ing with  an  address.  The  six  following  days  will 
be  devoted  to  the  different  departments  in  rotation: 
the  proceedings  to  begin  with  an  address  from  the 
president  of  each  section.  The  addresses  will  be 
delivered  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall;  the 
business  will  be  transacted  in  the  Law  Courts  and 
Free  Assembly  Hall.  The  concluding  general  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly 
Hall,  on  October  14.  A  working  man's  meeting 
will  he  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
and  conversazioni  on  the  evenings  of  the  8th,  9th, 
and  12th  respectively,  in  the  University,  Museum, 
and  Hall  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  the 
National  Gallery.  The  dinner  will  take  place,  on 
the  13th,  in  the  Music  Hall.  The  Scottish  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  has  promised  to  make  as  large  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  Scotch  artists  as  is 
practicable,  to  be  shovvn  free  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Academy  during  the  continuance  of  the  Congress. 

The  scheme  for  holding  an  exhibition  of  stained- 
glass  in  London,  has  taken  a  concrete  and  practical 
form.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  invited  the 
leading  firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  stained- 
glass  to  meet  at  South  Kensington,  and  explained  to 
their  representatives  the  nature  of  the  plan  and  its 
means  of  carrying  it  out.  The  Department  pro- 
poses to  hold  the  exhibition  in  a  gallery  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  con- 
tains fifteen  windows,  each  11  feet  high  by  4  feet 
9  inches  wide,  and  could,  if  necessary,  apply  the 
windows  of  a  gallery  adjoidiiig  that  in  question  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  manufacturers  prese  tt  una- 
nimously accepted  the  offer,  and  agreed  that  the 
period  of  the  exhibition  should  be  regulated  by  that 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Messrs.  T.  Gainbier  Parry 
and  R.  Burchett  were  appointed  an  executive  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  exhibitors,  to  conduct  the 
necessary  arringements  in  concert  with  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Fine  Arts  have  acquired  such  exten-iion  in 
France,  that  in  spite  of  the  vastness  of  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  construct  an  annexe,  the  faqade  of 
which  is  in  the  Quai  Malaquais,  opposite  to  the 
Seine.  This  annexe  is  nearly  completed.  When  it 
is  stated  that  this  Imilding  is  but  a  dependence  of 
the  school,  an  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  character 
of  the  architecture.  M.  Duhan  is  the  architect. 
Exuberant  decoration  would  not  have  been  suitable. 
In  fact,  the  annexe  is  but  a  vestibule  of  the  Palace, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  proper  to  divert  atten- 
tion by  an  affectation  of  ornament.  The  vestibule 
participates  in  the  severe  and  simple  character  of 
the  facade.  You  would  think  yon  were  entering  a 
Roman  palace  before  the  age  of  Augustus.  A  few 
steps  lead  to  a  landing-place,  where  you  come  to  a 
double  flight  leading  to  the  upper  floor.  There  the 
landing-place  opens,  and  a  new  gallery,  with  a  glas.'i 
roof,  leads  to  the  regular  gallery  of  the  Exhibition 
of  the  school.  Workmen  are  now  busily  engaged  in 
the  decoration,  which  participates  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  edifice. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The  Dublin  Waterworks. — The  new  steam  crane 
on  the  Victoria  Wharf,  Kingstown,  for  the  hoisting 
of  the  conduit  pipes  for  these  works,  was  fully  adjusted 
yesterday.  It  can  hoist,  slew  itself,  and  pump  water 
into  the  boiler,  all  by  steam.  As  we  stated  some  time 
ago  it  is  capable  of  lifting  6fteen  tons. 

Allianck  National  Land,  Building  and  In- 
vestment SociETV. — Amongst  the  most  advan- 
tageous of  co-operative  organizations  in  England  are 
Building  Socities,  with  the  practical  working  of  which 
Irishmen  are  not  familiar  as  they  ought  to  be.  There 
is  no  more  profitable  mode  of  investing  savings  than 
in  a  building  society,  and  the  only  point  with  an 
Englishman  is  to  make  his  choice  between  different 
societies.  The  above  is  reckoned  amongst  the  best 
of  this  class,  of  societies. 

Locke's  Tomb. — The  church  of  high  Laver,  the 
little  village  near  Ongar,  in  Essex  is  undergoing 
some  sort  of  restoration.  Locke's  tomb,  which  is  its 
chief  human  distinction,  is  out  of  repair,  and  the  rector 
desires  to  have  it  restored,  if  possible,  in  harmony  with 
the  sacred  edifice  AthencBum. 

The  Bray  Gas  Works.— It  is  stated  that  £4,200 
was  the  sum  asked  by  the  Gas  Company  for  their  works 
at  Bray,  and  that  the  Hibernian  Company  of  Dublin 
are  willing  to  give  that  amount,  together  with  the  ex- 
penses incurred  since  negotiations  for  sale  were  entered 
into  a  few  months  ago. 

M.  Soleil's  Tknebroscope  It  is  well  known  to 

scientific  men,  although  the  general  public  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  fact,  tliat  liglit  in  itself  is 
invisible  unless  the  eye  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  the 
rays  as  they  approach  it,  or  unless  some  object  be 
placed  in  its  course,  from  whose  surface  the  light  may 
be  reflected  to  the  eye,  which  will  generally  thus  give 
notice  of  the  presence  of  that  object.  Thus,  if  the 
strong  beam  of  sunlight  be  admitted  into  a  darkened 
chamber  through  a  small  opening  and  received  on  some 
blackened  surface  placed  against  the  opposite  wall,  the 
entire  chamber  will  remain  in  perfect  darkness,  and 
all  the  objects  in  it  invisible,  except  in  as  far  as  small 
motes  floting  in  the  air  mark  the  course  of  the  sunbeam 
by  reflecting  portions  of  its  light.  Upon  projecting  a 
fluid  or  small  dust  across  the  course  of  the  beam  its 
presence  also  becomes  perceptible.  The  instument 
e.^hibited  consisted  of  a  tube  with  an  opening  at  one 
end  to  be  looked  into,  the  other  end  closed,  the  inside 
well  blackened,  and  a  wide  opening  across  the  tube 
to  admit  strong  light  to  pass  only  across.  On  looking 
in,  all  is  perfectly  dark,  but  a  small  trigger  raises  at 
pleasure  a  small  ivory  ball  into  the  course  of  the  rays, 
and  its  presence  instantly  reveals  the  existence  of  the 
crossing  beam  reflecting  a  portion  of  its  light. — 
A  thenceum. 


Revolvino  Shutters — Mr.  S.  W.  Francis  has 
obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  in  revolving  shut- 
ters. These  Improvements  consist  in  so  constructing 
the  laths  or  plates  of  revolving  shutters  that  such 
shutters  may  revolve  in  either  direction  round  the 
roller  to  which  they  are  attached;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  patentee  forms  a  groove  in  the  bottom  or  lower 
edge  of  each  lath  or  plate,  and  along  the  entire  length 
of  each  lath  or  plate  of  which  the  shutter  is  composed 
(except  the  bottom  lath  of  each  shutter),  and  he  con- 
structs the  upper  edge  of  such  lath  or  plate  thinner 
than  the  lower  edge  thereof  to  fit  into  the  groove  in 
the  lower  edge  of  the  lath  or  plate  immediately  above 
it.  He  then  unites  the  several  laths  or  plates  of  which 
the  shutter  is  composed  by  means  of  belts,  webs,  chains, 
cords,  or  wires,  passed  through  holes  or  mortises  in 
the  breadth  of  each  lath  or  plate  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Rebuilding   of  Rockingham    House. — 

Boyle,  Sept.  8  A  great  deal  of  satisfaction  is 

felt  throughout  this  neighbourhood  at  the  deter- 
mination come  to  of  rebuilding  Rockingham  House, 
the  first  steps  of  which  undertaking  have  commenced. 
Mingled  with  this  satisfaction  is  no  small  share  of 
regret  that  thi;  execution  of  this  important  affair 
has  not  devolved  on  the  trustees,  who,  from  their 
well  known  desire  to  benefit  in  every  possible 
manner  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  would  doubtless 
have  made  this  large  expenditure  more  productive 
to  the  tradesmen  resident  in  the  locality  than  a 
London  contractor  can  be  expected  to  do,  who,  of 
course,  brings  his  staff  from  his  various  departments 
elsewhere,  notwithstanding  which  fact  a  vast  amount 
of  employment  will  be  available  for  both  mechanics 
and  labourers  in  this  quarter  for  some  time  to  come. 
— From  Correspondent  of  Irish  Times. 

The  Drogheda  Waterworks  Compant. — 
The  members  of  the  corporation,  at  their  meeting 
on  Monday,  voted  a  sum  of  £400  a-year  to  the 
new  company,  but  with  such  conditions  as  must 
sufficiently  protect  the  public  on  the  one  hand, 
and  not  in  any  way  hamper  the  action  of  the  di- 
rectors on  the  other. — Drogheda  Reporter. 

PembrokbTownsiiip. — Ameeting  of  the  Pem- 
broke Township  Commissioners  was  held  at  their 
offices,  Ball's-bridge,  on  yesterday,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  Surveyor  to  the  Township,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  .Act  of  Parliament.  There  being 
seventeen  candidates  for  the  appointment,  the  four 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  eligible: — R. 
H.  Frith,  Esq.,  County  Surveyor  ;  R.  A.  Grey,  Esq., 
County  Surveyor;  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to 
the  Rathmines  Township  ;  and  F.  P.  Barnes,  Esq., 
C.E.  A  liallot  having  been  taken,  Mr.  Barnes  was 
elected. 


Blackrock  Township. — An  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  Conmiissioners  was  held  on  yesterday, 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  secretary.  Tiie 
three  candidates  selected  at  a  former  meeting  of  the 
body  were  Messrs.  Butler,  Hackett,  and  Williamson. 
The  first  named  gentleman  was,  after  close  polling, 
declared  elected  by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  Building  Trade.— It  is  said  that  the 
present  want  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  working 
in  the  building  trade,  is  to  form  the  suiiject  of  a 
conference  of  the  workmen.  The  conference  is  to 
discuss  the  following  among  otlier  propositions, 
viz. :  1.  That  the  mode  of  working  shall  he  by  the 
hour,  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  hour,  hut  that  ten  hours 
shall  be  recognized  as  a  working  day,  and  that  every 
hour  worked  beyond  ten  should  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a-half,  ilie  hour  of  leaving  off  on 
Saturday  to  be  one  o'clock.  2.  That  nine  hours 
should  be  considered  a  working  day  throughout  the 
week,  at  the  rate  of  53.  6d.  per  day,  with  the  extra 
payment  fjr  overtime.  3.  That  the  ten  hours  con- 
stitute a  working  day  for  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week,  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per  day,  with  the  extra 
payment  for  overtime,  leaving  off  work  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday,  for  whicli  3s.  shall  be  paid. 
4.  That  overtime  be  discouraged  ;  hut  that  where 
necessary,  it  shall  be  paid  for  time  and  a-lialf,  and 
that  the  extra  payment  be  given  to  men  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade.  Tlie  adoption  of  either  of 
the  above  propositions  would  make  the  average 
regular  week's  wages  about  33s.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  the  resolutions  adopted  should  he  submitted  to 
a  conference  of  the  employers  for  their  consideration, 
and  that  a  deputation  from  the  men  should  attend 
the  conference  to  explain  their  objects;  the  resolu- 
tions finally  agreed  upon  to  come  intooperation  with 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  spring  season. 
The  men  expressly  state  they  desire  to  take  no  undue 
advantage  of  the  present  brisk  state  of  the  trade,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  existing  contracts. 


Dublin  Builder  Office, 
42,  Mabbot- street. 
It  is  respectfully  requested  that  amounts  of  accounts 
for  Advertisements  mat/  be  paid  to  Mr.  PETER  ROE, 
soon  as  convenient  after  same  being  furnished. 

Siibscriptions  to  this  Journal  are  in  all  cases 
pat/able  in  advance. 
July,  1863. 


Notice  to  Pcblishers  .^nd  Adthors.  —Books  for  review  in 
tlie  Dublin  Buildeii  should  be  sent  direct  (aii'l/m;  to  the 
Editor's  residence,  20,  Lowek  Gardineu-street. 


CAEN  AND  AUBIGNY  STONE. 
T70UCARD,  BROTHERS  (late  P.  Foucard), 

J?  STONE  MERCHANTS  AND  QUARRYMEN.  Cargoes 
shipped  to  order  from  Caen  to  any  port.  Contracts  talten 
for  any  quantities. 

Depot — Granite  Wharf,  East  Greenwich. 

Office — 4,  Three  Crown-square,  Borough. 


BATH   STONE   OF    BEST  QUALITY. 
combe  down  stone, 
farleigh  down  do. 
box  hill  ground  do. 

STONE  &  SONS  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  tlie  above-named 
Article  in  Blocli  or  Aslilar,  of  tlie  very  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  own  Works.  Delivered  to  any  part,  either  by  rail  or 
water  carriage,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Prices  fur 
nished  on  application  at  the 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE,  WIDCOMBE,  BATH. 

SCOTCH  FREESTONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

LEADBETTER,  GOVAN,  and  CO., 
HUNTERSHILL  and  COLTMCIR  QUARRIES, 
BISHOPSBRIDGE,  near  GLASGOW. 

Office  in  Glasgow — 13,  Gordon-st. 

STONES  furnislied,  to  any  extent,  in  Blocks, 
Scantlings,  or  sawn  up  to  any  thickness,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  from  the  above  extensive  and  well-known  Quarries. 

This  Stone  is  now  largely  used  in  Ireland  for  the  ashlar 
fronts  of  Public  Buildings,  Noblemen's  Mansions,  cut  stone 
dressings,  interior  columns  and  arches  of  churches,  dressings  of 
schools  and  villas,  and  is  well  adapted  for  every  purpose  to 
which  cutstone  is  applied. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  are  unsurpassed,  being  connected 
by  private  railway  with  tlie  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  (within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Clyde;,  where  vessels  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tons  can  be  loaded  in  a  few  hours. 

L.,  G.,  and  Co.,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Architects,  Builders 
and  others  witli  list  of  prices  at  the  Quarries,  free  on  board,  and 
freigiit  to  any  port  in  the, kingdom. 

All  orders  promptly  and  carefully  shipped. 


HENRY    GEORGE    AND  CO., 
CAEN  and  AUBIGNY  QUARUYMEN,  and  GENERAL 
STONE  MERCHANTS,  Caen  Wharf,  Rotheruithe,  S.E. 

Seasoned  Caen  Stone  always  in  Stock,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Sawn  Slab  in  Park  Spring,  Hare-hill,  &c.,  &c.  Grind- 
stones, Steps,  Sills,  Copings,  Landings,  Paving,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Yorkshire  Blocks.  Cargoes  supplied  direct  from  the 
Quarries.   Prices  and  specimens  forwarded  on  application. 


Timber- 
Deals,  St  John's 
Deals,  Archangel 
Slates, 

Plastering  Laths, 
Slating  Laths, 


TIMBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  &  TILE  YARD, 

70,  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

THOMAS    HENRY  CARROLL 

Ji  is  constantly  supplied  with  a  large  stock  of  the  following 
articles,  viz.; — Quebec  Red  and  Yellow  Pine,  Crown  and 
Best  Middling  Memel,  Elm,  and  Wainscot  Oak  Tijibeii,  Pine 
and  Spruce  Deals,  Prepared  Flooring,  SPAii.s,  Laths, 
Slates  and  Slate  Slvbs;  Portland,  Scotch,  Bath,  and 
AcBiGNET  Stone;  Caithness,  Y'orkshire,  and  Cujiberland 
Flags;  Ridge  and  Flooring  Tiles,  Fire  Bricks  and  Blocks, 
Paving  and  Channel  Bricks,  English  Fronting  Bkicks,  Chim- 
ney Cass,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  &c.,  &c.  Slate 
Cisterns  made  to  order. 

R.  H.  MONSELL,  Manager. 

JOSEPH  KELLY,  City  Saw  Mills, 

W     6fi  and  67,  Thomas-street,  lias  for  sale — 
I'ire  Bricks, 
Oven  Tiles, 
Kiln  Tiles, 
Pipes,  all  kinds. 
Plaster  of  Paris, 
Roman  Cement. 
Manufactuees — 
Doors,  Sashes,         l  Architraves, 
Staircases,  Skirtings, 
Green  Houses,         i       Prepared  Flooring  (seasd.) 
At  Reduced  Rates. 

Dublin,  1863. 

SAWING,  PLANING,  I  MOULDING  MILLS, 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
MICHAEL  MEADE 
FFERS  for  Sale  a  large  and  well-selected 

\J  stock  of  Timber  and  Deals,  Slates,  Sewer  Pipes,  Tiles, 
Plastering  and  Slating  Laths,  <Dc. 

Has  always  on  hand— Skirtings,  Mouldings,  and  Archi- 
traves of  all  patterns,  prepared  Flooring,  <tc. 

Makes  to  order,  by  Patent  Steam  JIachinery,  Doors,  Win- 
dows, Shutters,  Staircases,  Green  Houses.  &c. 

First  class  Workmen,  selected  from  the  Regular  Carpen- 
ers  of  the  City,  only  employed. 

None  but  Best  Seasoned  Timber  used. 
Goods  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

OHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE,  of  the 

O   best  quality,  the  former  in  Sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions. 
MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


BUILDERS  are  respectfully  requested,  be- 
fore ordering  their  Carvings,  to  inspect  a  great  variety 
of  Consoles,  &c.,  ac,  which  are  on  hand,  and  which  can  be 
had  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at 

HENRY  JAQUES'S  CARVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 
6,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ROOFING  FELT. 

A CHEAP  and  durable  substitute  for  Slates, 
specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-ofBces;  price 
One  Penny  per  square  foot. 

*»*  Samples  of  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  it, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


|r0«  ^founbcrs,  |].litmfatrs,  kt. 

WILLIAM  TURNER, 

XMANTOWN  FOUNDRY  AND  IRON 

WORKS, 
103,  NORTH  KING-STREET.  DUBLIN. 
Cast- Iron  Girders,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Pillars,  Moulded 
and  Plain  Gutters,  Tiiuk  Plates,  Gas  Retorts  and  Pijies, 
Kitchen  Range  Work,  Jlillwright,  Castings,  Balconies, 
Brackets,  Staircase  Ballusters,  etc.,  supplied.  A  large  variety 
of  Models  for  the  above  in  stock. 


0 


TO  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACl'ORS  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  ETC. 

ECONOMIC  METALLIC  ROOFING, 
"  Unequalled  for  Durability,  Cheapness,  and  ease  of  Fixing." 

MOREWOOD  &  CO.'S  PATENT  CONTI- 
NUOUS  ROOFING   SHEEIS,   of   Galvanized  Iron. 
"  Fire  Proof,"  made  in  all  lengths,  from  50  feet  upwards,  and 
2  feet  wide,  for  the  covering  of  Farm  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  Out-buildings,  can  be  fixed  with  the  same  I'iip'dity  anil 
ease  as  Felt,  and  at  a  less  ••  total '' cost.    All  particulars  ob- 
tained of  the  Patentees'  Agent  for  Ireland, 
J.  D.  ASKINS, 
54,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  with  nett  prices  and  instructions  as  to 
the  mode  of  fixing  this  material,  sent  free. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

X     CHINES  These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 

railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  from 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  tfc  12,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 


Oct.  1,  1863.] 
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THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  "WEXFORD. 


M COUPLE  of  months  since  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Dublin  Builder,  calling  for 
plans  for  an  improved  supply  of  water  to  the 
town  of  Wexford,  and  (m  BInnday  last  a  special 
meeting  of  the  corporate  body  was  convened  to  discuss 
the  suggestions  which  in  reply  thereto  had  been 
received. 

Messrs.  Easton  &  Amos,  the  eminent  engineers  of 
London,  and  extensively  engaged  in  Ireland,  fur- 
nished a  most  comprehensive  and  able  report,  by 
which  it  appears  that  "  the  present  water  supply  of 
Wexford  is  worse  than  almost  any  town  respecting 
which  these  authors  of  such  vast  experience  had  been 
consulted— being  derived  almost  entirely  from  springs 
in  a  drift  conducted  through  drains  to  open  reservoirs." 
As  natural  consequences,  in  the  one  case,  of  a  dry 
season,  tlie  springs  become  low,  and  in  the  other,  of 
frost,  the  reservoirs  are  either  wholly  or  partially  in- 
active, it  being  nothing  uncommon  that  there  is  at 
times  "  not  sufficient  supply  for  more  than  one-eighth 
the  population," 

This  is  a  most  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  and 
furnishes  grounds  for  surprise  that  the  inhabitants  of 
so  important  and  populous  a  town  should,  up  to  the 
present,  have  passively  remained  in  a  jeopardized 
state  concerning  that  most  indespensable  of  all  neces- 
sities— "water;"  but  active  measures  now  adopted — 
thou;;h  even  at  the  eleventh  hour — by  the  local  cor- 
poration, will,  we  trust,  remedy  it,  and  form  subject 
for  congratulation. 

Returning  to  the  document  abovenamed,  we  find 
further  tbat  the  main  pipes,  with  one  exception,  are  of 
three-inch  bore,  whicb  the  veriest  tyro  in  hydraulics 
knows  to  be  quite  inadequate — that  there  is  "  a  com- 
plicated system  of  stop-cocks" — that  the  pipes  are 
frequently  emptied  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  both 
air  and  water — that  they  are  corroded,  and  that  their 
smallness  prevents  any  proper  provision  against  fire. 

Is  it  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  either,  during  a 
lengthened  drought  or  frost,  the  whole  town  of  Wex- 
ford did  not  perish  from  thirst,  or  that  even  while  in 
the  enjoyment  of  supply,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
poisoned  by  drinking  water  conveyed  to  their  habi- 
tations through  CORRODED  pipes,  which  everybody 
knows  do  contaminate  the  fluid  to  an  extent  to 
poison  ? 

The  supply  reservoir  is  situated  on  the  hill  near 
St.  Peter's  College,  and  the  entire  of  the  springs  on 
said  hill  are  not  even  turned  into  it;  nor,  supposing 
they  were,  would  they  afford  a  sufficient  supply  for 
"one-fourth  the  population,"  not  to  speak  of  the 
quantity  required  for  manufacturing  purposes  by 
various  concerns  in  the  locality.  From  another 
source,  however,  viz.,  Shilmalier  Commons,  a  supply 
is  obtainable ;  but  Messrs.  Easton  &.  Amos  have  dis- 
covered fresh  dilliculties  here,  for  owing  to  the  ground 
through  which  tlie  streams  pass  "  being  very  turbid 
after  moderately  heavy  rain,"  and  the  level  of  water  in 
a  settling  reservoir  there  being  so  nearly  that  of  the 
town  reservoir,  as  to  necessitate  a  supply  pipe  of  ten 
inches  in  diameter;  nevertheless,  money — theinoderate 
sum  of  £9,000 — would  surmount  these,  and  enalile 
the  construction  of  a  reservoir  to  contain  1,000,000 
gallons  at  Kelly's  Mill,  and  two  filters,  with  all 
necessary  pipes  and  adjuncts,  together  with  purchase 
of  mill,  Act  of  Parliament,  &o. 

A  cheaper  plan  than  tlie  foregoing,  and  accom- 
panied with  greater  confidence,  is  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Easton  &  Amos,  whereby  the  supply  would 
be  taken  from  "streams  running  down  to  Ardcandrisk 
Bridge,  about  3.^  miles  from  the  town,"  the  water 
being  of  good  quality,  and  conducted  from  storage 
reservoirs  at  the  moi  ntain  of  Forth,  through  an  8-in, 


cast-iron  pipe  (coated  with  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  patent 
solution  for  preventing  corrosion),  to  the  top  of 
Slaney-street,  and  thence  to  the  present  reservoir, 
which  should  be  repaired.  The  estimate  for  the 
necessary  works,  to  secure  a  supply  of  150,000  gallons 
daily,  is  £6,260,  which  is  further  increased  to  £7,773, 
by  allowance  for  contingencies,  purchase  of  lands, 
expenses,  &c. 

Mr.  Smith,  C.E.,  of  Belfast,  also  submitted  a  plan, 
by  which  be  proposed  to  take  the  supply  from 
the  Hayestown  slopes,  advocating  its  advantages  of 
"  altitude,  proximity,  and  facility  for  future  exten- 
sion, and  maintaining  that  from  that  source  a  daily 
supply  of  656,660  gallons,  or  better  than  six  times 
the  required  quantity,  would  be  obtained,  at  a  cost 
of  £1,966,  exclusive  of  legal  expenses,  &o.,  which 
would  bring  the  amount  to  about  £4,000. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  examination 
of  these  plans,  some  contrary  opinions  by  the  council 
members  were  elicited  :  one  (Mr.  Walker)  maintained 
that  there  was  no  stream  where  Mr.  Smith  said  there 
was  one,  and  proposed  to  take  his  supply ;  whereas 
another  (Mr.  Pitt)  " /iatZ  found  a  stream  there,"  and 
insisted  that  in  the  estimate  "  there  was  everything 
to  justify"  the  calculation  of  a  good  supply.  The 
Mayor  denounced  one  item  (?  "  ex  uno  disce  omnes") 
of  £2  10s.,  for  purchase  of  land  at  annual  value,  as 
"  loose  and  absurd ;"  Mr,  Waddy  was  in  favour  of 
Mr,  Smith  coming  and  testing  his  plan,  before  the 
council  arrived  at  a  decision  ;  and  Dr,  Coghlan  op- 
posed its  consideration  altogether,  alleging  that  the 
author  "  had  been  teaching  them,  at  large  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble,  to  cook  a  fowl  which  had  not 
been  caught."  Mr.  Murphy  doubted  Mr.  Amos'  plan, 
for  he  found  by  measurement  of  the  actual  gallon, 
that  he  had  exceeded  the  reality  in  the  ratio  of  70 
to  50.  After  a  time  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Smith 
should  be  required  to  come  to  Wexford,  and  explain 
his  plans  to  tlie  council,  who  undertook  to  pay  him 
£25,  to  cover  his  plans,  specifications,  and  travelling 
expenses. 

We  are  much  gratified  that  the  council  adopted 
towards  Mr.  Smith  this  courteous  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  not  condemn  him  without  a  hearing  ;  for  we  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  that  gentleman  is  eminently 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  question,  and 
will  prove  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Wexford 
Town  Council  when  he  comes  to  meet  them  personally. 
It  may  be  that  his  plan  will  not  find  favour  because — 
economy  being  the  order  of  the  day,  we  presume — 
there  are  certain  provisions  in  it  for  works  of  not  so 
permanent  a  character  as  Mr.  Amos' ;  but  he  owes  a 
duty  to  his  own  professional  reputation  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  so  properly  afforded  him  of  proving 
its  practicability. 

An  anonymous  author  guaranteeing  a  minimum  of 
100,000  gallons  per  diem,  from  a  source  of  pure  and 
constant  supply  at  a  cost  of  £1,400  also  submitted  a 
plan  which  is  under  consideration. 

We  shall  await  the  issue  of  a  question  fraught  with 
such  importance  to  the  good  people  of  Wexford  with 
much  interest,  and  probably  revert  to  tlie  features  in 
the  plans. 


a  through  traffic  between  England  and  Ireland,  or 
any  portion  of  the  latter  with  another,  might,  with 
greater  ease  and  facility  than  hitherto,  be  elTected  ; 
but  his  design,  though  having  all  the  advantage  of 
novelty  (being  the  first  in  the  field),  was  without, 
however,  any  reflection  on  his  professional  qualifica- 
tions, found  to  contain  so  many  features  damnatory  to 
the  artistic  appearance  of  the  city,  that  an  e.xtensive 
feeling  of  alarm  rapidly  spread  amongst  the  citizens  ; 
and  after  a  prolonged  conflict,  in  which  the  issue  at 
times  seemed  doubtful  enough,  the  bill  was  thrown 
out.  But,  nothing  daunted,  the  promoters  again 
return  to  their  work  now — a  junction  they  must  have, 
and  soon  as  possible.  How  is  it  to  be  effected,  quoth 
they,  so  as  to  combat  prejudices,  and  bring  the  project 
to  a  successful  issue?  A  modification  of  course! 
Expunge  the  objectionable — the  nonartistic — features  ; 
dispense  with  bridges  over  principal  thoroughfares, 
and  substitute  tunnelling,  altering  all  levels  accord- 
ingly. Let  us  take  Barry's,  Lefanu's,  Barton's,  and 
Turner's  respective  suggestions,  and  make  "  a  model 
plan  "  out  of  them.  The  citizens,  at  their  aggregate 
meeting,  with  their  Lord  Mayor  as  spokesman,  have 
expressed  their  disposition  to  conform  to  their  pro- 
posals for  the  junction  of  the  various  lines,  provided 
the  streets  be  not  "  cut  up  "  with  viaducts  for  "  the 
snorting  iron  horse  to  cross  them,  and  disfigure  the 
beauty  of  their  public  buildings,  in  which  all  justly 
feel  a  national  pride."  These  are  some  of  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  promoters  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object ;  and  truthful  they  are  most  likely  to  prove, 
as  toe  predict. 

To  the  eminent  professional  names  above  recorded 
in  connexion  with  this  grand"  scheme,  has  to 
be  added  that  of  Mr  G.  W.  Hemans,  whose  abilities 
(we  understand)  have  been  also  enlisted,  and  which — 
but  without  instituting  invidious  comparisons — we 
doubt  not  will  be  most  profitably  employed.  Con- 
sidering that  Mr.  Barry's  first  plan  was  regarded  as 
obnoxious  in  many  respects — that  Mr.  Barton's  would 
not  be  at  all  entertained — that  Mr.  Lefanu  has  quitted 
the  uncertainties  of  professional  life  for  an  official 
appointment,  and  is,  de  facto,  hoi-s  de  combat  in  this 
matter ;  it  seems  very  probable,  indeed,  that  on  Mr. 
Hemans  only  (or  chiefly,  at  least")  will  depend  the 
development  of  this  scheme,  be  it  what  it  may.  On 
/tis  judgment  and  good  taste  we  place  implicit  con- 
fidence, well  knowing  that  no  wanton  sacrifice  of  the 
ornamentation  of  our  city  will  be  made,  while,  never- 
theless, the  object  in  question  will  be  attained  in  a 
pre-eminently  skilful  manner.  Probably,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  ere  long  to  discuss  the  features  of 
Mr.  Hemans'  proposed  line,  and  meantime  we  wish 
the  promoters  of  this,  what  appears  to  us,  most  un- 
necessary project  no  further  ill,  than  that  since  they 
are  determined  to  have  it  and  invest  in  it,  they  may 
succeed  in  making  it 2>ay  (though  we  doubt  it  gravely), 
provided  that  no  damage  to,  or  disfigurement  of,  this 
beautiful  city  be  perpetrated. 


THE  DUBLIN  RAILWAYS' 
SCHEME. 


JUNCTION 


As  sure  aa  the  Session  of  the  British  Parliament  for 
1864  shall  dawn,  so  sure  shall  the  shell  be  broken  on 
some  modified  scheme,  now  in  process  of  incubation, 
for  the  central  junction  of  all  the  railway  arteries 
branching  from  the  Irish  Metropolis. 

That  there  does  not  now,  nor  for  a  long  time  will 
there,  exist  the  least  necessity  for  such  an  end,  we 
have  maintained  since  first  the  project  was  broached  ; 
but  as  men  of  great  reputed  common  sense,  intel- 
ligence, and  commercial  capacity  will  have  it  other- 
wise, why  should  we  not  leave  tUea\  in  ihe  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  their  hobby,  and  if  it  must  be 
un  fait  accompli,  only  direct  our  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  best  means  for  developing  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community  gener  illy,  and  witli  the 
least  possible  detriment  to  the  artistic  ensemble  of  our 
city?  Mr.  Barry,  C.E.,  an  eminent  and  ingenious 
member  of  his  profession,  was  employed  by  tlie  pro- 
moters during  last  session  to  prepare  a  plan  by  which 


COLONIAL    INSURANCE  OFFICES, 
SACKVILLE-STREET. 

Amongst  the  new  buildings  springing  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  mo-it  beautiful,  as  a 
public  office,  is  that  now  almost  completeil  for  the 
offices  of  the  Colonial  Insurance  Company,  03,  Upper 
Sackville-street.  It  has  been  erected  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  Wm,  G,  Murray,  architect,  and  the 
construction  of  the  works  has  been  confided  to  Messrs, 
Beardwood  and  Son,  builders,  Westland-row.  The 
general  effect  of  the  exterior  is  pleasing,  and  is  in  the 
Italian  (?  Byzantine)  style  of  architecture.  The 
walls,  which  are  four  storeys  high,  are  built  of  red 
brick,  and  pierced  for  eleven  windows  and  a  doorway. 
The  windows  are  arched  with  Scotch  stone,  exqui- 
sitely carved  in  various  designs,  and  suppoi  ted  by 
clusters  of  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are  studies  in 
sculpture.  A  magnificent  moulding,  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  building  above  the  windows  of 
the  first  floor,  bears  admirable  carvings  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  birds.  They  are  finished  and  grouped 
with  the  greatest  taste  and  care,  and  lose  nothing  by 
the  closest  inspection.  The  stone  carvings  are  the 
production  of  Irishmen,  and  hardly  anything  superior 
in  their  class  could  be  produced  by  the  artificers  of 
any  other  country.  The  hall,  which  is  most  elegant 
and  appropriate,  is  fui'nished  with  an  admirably  de- 
signed small  panelled  door,  finished  in  the  mediceval 
style.  The  flooring  is  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  from  a 
highly  decorated  centre  in  the  ceiling  a  beautifully 
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finished  lamp,  of  antique  pattern,  in  brass,  is  sus- 
pended. The  office  is  one  of  the  nicst  perfect  tilings 
in  its  way;  a  man  would  sooner  work  hard  in  it  than 
take  his  ease  in  one  of  the  dismal  places  called  oflices 
of  a  bygone  period.  T'he  huge  plate-glass  windows 
are  supplied  with  ventilators, and  blinds*  for  regulating 
or  excluding  the  light.  The  counter  is  composed  of 
lughly-polished  Irish  oak,  surrounded  by  carvings  in 
wood.  The  front  of  the  counter  represents  a  series  of 
arches,  supported  by  columns  of  rosewood,  with  syca- 
more capitals.  The  portion  of  the  office  required  for 
the  clerks'  desks  is  protected  by  admirably  executed 
wood  screen-work  surrounding  squares  of  dulled  glass 
bearing  suitable  designs.  The  doors  leading  from 
the  hall  and  to  the  secretary's  room  are  of  solid 
mahogany,  highly  polished,  and  furnished  with  silver- 
plated  handles.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  Caen  stone, 
bold  and  simply  constructed  in  the  mediieval  style, 
as  is  also  the  grate,  which  is  surrounded  by  diapered 
tiling.  The  furniture  is  en  suite,  and,  taking  it  all  in 
all,  this  office  is  the  most  perfect  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  secretary's  room,  which  is  situated  to  the 
rere,  is  finished  in  the  same  style  as  the  office,  and  is 
furnished  with  the  greatest  elegance  in  antique  oak 
■work.  The  boardroom  on  the  first  tioor,  though  not 
entirely  finished,  is  a  splendid  apartment,  and  the 
private  rooms  required  for  the  secretary,  are  put  out 
of  hands  in  admirable  style.  The  stairway,  which  is 
well  constructed,  is  finished  with  highly  polished 
balustrades  and  finely  designed  bronze  banisters.  The 
basement  storey,  which  is  built  of  Dalkey  granite,  is 
set  apart  for  a  fire-proof  strong  room,  entered  by 
massive  double  iron  doors.  The  grates  and  chimney- 
pieces  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hodges  &  Co., 
Westmoreland-street  ;  the  gas-fittings  by  Messrs. 
Daniel  &  Co.,  Mary-street;  and  the  furniture  by 
Messrs.  \V.  Fry  &  Co.,  Westmoreland-street.  The 
building,  of  which  we  have  given  the  above  brief 
sketch,  and  which  reflects  so  much  honour  on  its 
designer,  its  builders,  the  skilled  artizans  engiged  for 
its  decoration,  and  on  the  spirited  company  who 
caused  it  to  be  erected,  was  commenced  in  the  month 
of  March,  1861,  and  finished  at  a  cost,  including  fur- 
niture and  fittings,  of  £3,400.  Doubtless,  the  ex- 
ample shown  by  the  Colonial  Insurance  Company 
will  be  followed  by  otler  pulilic  bodies,  and  by  the 
aid  of  n.itive  skilled  labour,  Dublin  will  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. — Irisli  Times. 


A  NEW  BUILDING  SOCIIirY  FOR  DUBLIN. 

This  is  no  novel  enterprise;  building  societies  have 
been  projected  over  and  over  a'.;aiii  in  tliis  city,  but 
never  came  to  anything  of  really  useful  purpose  ; 
nevertheless,  we  must  not  throw  cold  water  on  a 
fresh  scheme  because  its  predecessors  have  failed. 
Tlie  principle  has  succeeded  well  els  nvhere,  securing 
a  remunerative  return  for  capital ;  and  why  should 
it  not  here  also  ?  London  owes  its  great  suburban 
extent  mainly  to  the  operations  of  building  societies. 
There,  a  party  desires  to  have  a  house  of  his  own, 
but  lacks  the  wherewith  to  buy  one  or  to  build  :  he 
applies  to  a  district  building  society  ;  becomes  a 
member  on  payment  of  a  deposit,  with  undertaking 
to  contribute  a  certain  sum  monthly.  The  society 
have  periodical  ballots  for  rights  of  choice,  and 
when  ids  turn  comes  he  finds  himself  installed  in  a 
simg  domicile,  there  remaining  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues his  payments  regularly  ;  and  every  shilling 
in  t  ested  brings  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  exclu- 
s  ve  ownership.  What  an  inducement  for  frugality 
is  hereby  afforded  !  The  humble  artizan,  even  witli 
thirty  or  thirty-five  shillings  per  week,  may,  by  a 
sMsjIit  denial  of  the  luxuries  of  beer,  or  spirits,  or 
tobacco,  become  a  property  holder,  and  transmit  to 
his  family  a  house  to  shelter  tliem,  and  subject  only 
to  a  small  ground  rent.  Instances  where  such  an 
(jliject  has  been  attained,  through  the  medium  of 
building  societies,  are  legion  in  the  British  IMetro- 
)ifdis  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  operations  propor- 
tionately active  in  the  vario  is  provincial  cities  and 
towns  in  the  sister  country.  We  should  he  very 
pleased  to  find  such  operations  put  in  practice  here, 
and  they  only  want  a  fair  practical  beariiming  to 
render  them  understood  and  appreciated.  Some 
people,  who  profess  to  be  wiseacres,  say — "  The 
Irish  are  apathetic;  they  do  not  want  to  under- 
stand anything  promoted  for  their  benefit;  they 
will  not  encourage  it  ;  and  if  it  he  started  it  will 
prove  a  failure."  The  element  of  truth,  though, 
perhaps,  slightly  present  in  this  line  of  reasoning  as 
regards  certain  persons,  is,  however,  vastly  in  the 
minority  of  the  falsehood  as  regards  others;  for 
there  are  ample  numbers  of  intelligent,  laudably 
ambitious,  and  frugal  people,  even  amongst  the 
working  classes,  to  maintain  a  building  society  in 
this  ciiy  in  a  liighly-eHicient  position,  and  we  hope 
?oon  to  find  that  statement  proved  to  a  demon- 
stration. 


»  We  presume  that  the  •'  blinds"  referred  to  are  the  patent 
steel  sinutt-rsfixml  by  Messrs.  CUirke  and  Co.,  of  Londun,  for 
whom  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  2S,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  is  the 
ajent 


Of  a  different  character  to  that  we  have  briefly 
sketched  is  the  one  now  projected  under  the  title  of 
"  the  City  and  County  of  Dublin  Building  Com- 
pany "  (limited  and  joint  stock),  with  a  capital  of 
£50,000  in  10,000  shares  of  £5  each.  Its  proposed 
modus  operandi  is  to  erect,  in  various  localities  in 
the  city  and  suburbs,  classes  of  houses  with  rents 
varying  from  £-25  to  £40  per  annum  (upon  the 
gross  receipts  from  which  the  promoters  reckon  for 
a  nett  return  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent.) ;  also  to 
speculate  in  the  purchase  of  land,  which,  by  re- 
clamation, drainage,  seweraee,  &c  ,  might  be  sold 
at  a  profit.  The  company  may  sell  their  houses  if 
they  like,  and  they  7nay  accept  fines  from  their 
tenants  30  as  to  give  them  "an  interest"  in  the 
propferty.  We  fully  coincide  with  the  promoters 
that  there  certainly  is  a  roant  about  Dublin  of 
dwellings  for  citizens  whose  incomes  average  from 
£1.50  to  £300  per  annum,  who  desire  a  medium 
house  between  a  five  story  in  a  principal  thorough- 
fare or  a  two  story  in  a  back  street,  but  we  do  not 
quite  see  how  they  can  guarantee  a  percentage. 
There  are  very  many  house  property  owners  in 
Dublin  and  suburbs  not  receiving  2  per  cent,  interest 
— after  deductions — on  the  original  capital  invested  ; 
while  again  other  premises  do  not  yield  one  year 
within  another  what  pays  the  head  rent  and  taxes. 
Assuming  that  the  remunerative  percentage  calcu- 
lated upon  by  this  company  should  prove  correct 
as  reaards  one  locality,  may  it  not  be  very  fallacious 
in  another  ?  If  so,  to  counterbalance  the  latter 
there  should  he  a  much  higher  margin  of  profit  on 
the  former  to  secure  8  per  cent,  as  an  average ;  and 
we  entertain  grave  doubts  that  the  best  sites  that 
can  be  selected  will  after  all  deductions  yield  viore 
than  8  per  cent. 

But  these  are  considerations  more  properly  for 
those  who  purpose  investing  their  money  in  the 
speculation,  than  for  us  who  only  discuss  its  pros- 
pects in  theory.  A  vast  deal,  doubtless,  will  depend 
on  the  judicious  selection  of  sites,  on  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  the  respective  classes  of 
houses  to  be  erected,  and  on  the  generally  econo- 
mical disbursement  of  the  funds  ;  and  it  may  prove 
that  even  greater  returns  than  those  calculated 
upon  will  he  realized.  Need  we  say,  that  for  the 
sake  of  progress,  and  so  long  as  the  company's 
operations  are  in  a  right  direction,  we  hope  it  will 
prove  so. 

The  prospectus  promises  a  board  of  directors  and 
officers,  "  embracing  names  which  will  ensure  public 
confidence  " — a  very  necessary  ingredient  admit- 
tedly. 

Clontarf  being  one  of  the  localities  selected  for 
the  company's  operations  (should  they  ever  com- 
mence), we  may  take  leave  to  throw  out  a  sugges- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  the  now  waste  swamp  fie- 
tween  Ballybough  and  Annesley  bridges,  and  its 
reclamation  for  building  or  other  purposes. 


HOLYWOOD  AND  BANGOR  RAILWAY. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  ult.,  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Crawfordsburn  viaduct 
on  the  Holywood  and  Bangor  Railway  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage. 

The  construction  of  the  viaduct  has  rapidly  pro- 
gressed, and  it  is  now  in  an  advanced  stale,  though 
its  "  foundation-stone,"  or  rather  what  is  conven- 
tionally termed  the  "  foundation-stone,"  was  only 
laid  yesterday.  The  viaduct  is  to  consist  of  five 
arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  span.  It  will  be  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  river  which  runs  under  one  of 
the  arches.  It  is  situated  in  a  glen,  and  is  em- 
bosomed in  trees.  The  spot  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  the  charming  demesneof  Crawfordsburn. 
The  scenery  all  around  is  romantic,  and  the  gently 
sloping  grounds  beyond  the  sequestered  little  glen 
stretch  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  In- 
deed, it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  obtrude  anything 
artificial  on  the  "  softly  beautiful  "  charms  of  the 
rich  and  varied  landscape.  But  there  is  a  poetry 
in  labour  and  in  the  hum  of  life  as  well  as  in  the 
solitude  and  grandeur  of  the  most  sublime  scenery. 
After  all,  the  prosaic  doctrines  of  the  utilitarian 
school  have  resulted  in  wonders  as  worthy  of  ad- 
miration as  not  a  few  of"  the  beauties  of  nature." 

The  line  joins  the  Flolywood  Railway  at  the 
Holywood  station,  and  runs  from  that  through  a 
tract  of  tlie  slob  of  the  lough,  thence  through  the 
lands  of  Bullymenoch  and  the  beautiful  demesne  of 
Cultra.  Then  the  line  will  traverse  the  demesnes 
of  Craiiarad  and  Craigdaragh,  thence  through 
Crawfordsburn  along  what  may  be  termed  the 
headlands,  until  it  reaches  Catherine  Place  in 
Bangor.  This  indicates  a  length  of  about  7J,  or 
nearly  eight  miles. — Neivry  Telegraph. 


We  believe  it  has  been  determined  on  to  proceed 
■with  the  construction  of  the  Dundalk  and  Greenore 
line  without  further  loss  of  time,  the  English  North 
Western  Company  being  prepared  to  find  the  necessary 
capltaL 


THE  L.\TE  PROFESSOR  COCKRELL,  R.A., 
ARCHITKCT. 

This  venerable  member  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion died  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  13, 
Chester-terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age.  He  graduated  in  his  father's 
office,  and  after  being  assistant  to  the  late  Sir  R. 
Srairke,  he  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  through- 
out a  lengthened  career.  Mr.  Cockrell  devoted  a 
considerable  proportion  of  his  life  to  travel,  research, 
and  literary  labours,  the  highly  valuable  results  of 
which  iie  wave  in  his  periodical  lectures  as  Professor 
of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
several  standard  works.  He  held  the  appointments 
of  surveyor  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  the  India 
House  ;  was  architect  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liver- 
pool (after  the  death  of  its  designer,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Elmes),  ex-President  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of 
distinction,  and  was  member  and  honorary  member 
of  a  whole  host  of  art  and  literary  institutes.  His 
remains  are  interred  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  being  Professor  Donald- 
son, President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Owen  Jones  (of 
Alhambra  renown),  Mr.  Penrose,  and  Mr.  Nelson — 
Messrs.  Sydney  Smirke,  Knight,  E.  Landseer,  and 
(-'aider  Marshall,  four  Royal  Academicians,  with 
numerous  professionals,  being  likewise  present. 


CROM  CASTLE. 

This  fine  baronial  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Erne,  and  recently  visited  by  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  is  a  modern  structure,  having  been 
built  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  former  castle 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  apartments  are 
large  and  spacious,  affor  ling  eve  y  requisite  for  a 
nobleman's  fauiily.  Attached  to  the  castle  is  a  very 
fine  conservatory,  which  contains  a  great  variety  of 
rare  hot-house  plants,  ferns,  &c.  The  flower  garden 
in  front  of  the  castle  is  neatly  kept.  The  spot  on 
which  the  old  castle  formerly  stood  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  flower  garden,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
a  promenade,  to  which  it  is  converted  by  the  noble 
proprietor's  family.  The  island  of  Innishirk  is  con- 
nected with  Crom  by  means  of  a  large  and  commo- 
dious bridge.  Like  the  many  islands  with  which 
Lough  Erne  is  dotted,  Innishirk  is  studded  with 
trees,  civing  it  an  imposing  appearance.  On  it  is  a 
large  garden,  about  four  acres  in  extent,  which  is 
carefully  kept  and  neatly  arranged.  Here  are  to 
he  found  vineries,  pine-pits,  peach-houses,  stove 
and  green  houses,  melon  and  cucumber  houses,  not 
to  he  surpassed  by  those  attached  to  the  resilience 
of  many  noblemen  in  Ireland.  Immediately  op- 
posite this  island,  divided  by  a  branch  of  the  lake, 
is  Derravore  Church,  and  on  another  adjacent 
island,  called  Corlatt,  are  male  and  female  schools. 
The  present  proprietor  of  Crom  Castle  is  said  to  be 
a  most  liberal  and  indulgent  landlord  ;  his  tenantry 
have  their  farms  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  comfortably.  The 
Earl  of  Erne  is  himself  an  extensive  farmer,  having 
several  hundred  acres  under  cultivation,  between 
tillage  and  pasture.  His  farmstead  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent one,  and  in  the  winter  season  contains  up- 
wards of  one  hundred- bead  of  cattle. 


CARLISLE  BRIDGE  COMPETITION. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a  con- 
temporary : — 

Silt, — Sometimes  I  go  to  Ireland.  The  last  time  I 
was  there  I  made  very  particular  inquiries  as  to  the 
Carlisle  Bridge  Competition,  and  the  knowing  gentle- 
men there  laughed  at  me.  It  appears  to  be  the  hobby 
of  a  certain  alderman  of  Dublin,  and  that  only. 
There  is  not  one  penny  applicable  for  such  a  purpose 
so  far  as  I  could  discover.  The  town  will  give  no 
funds,  and  no  one  in  Dublin  ever  had  an  idea  the 
affair  could  be  carried  out.  I  asked  them, — "  How 
could  you  be  so  dishonourable  as  to  advertise,  and 
cause  so  many  gentlemen  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  ?"  The  answer  was, — "  Oh,  sure,  we  thought 
the  government  would  help  us."  "  But  why  help 
you  for  a  bridge  in  Dublin  any  more  than  one  in  any 
other  town  ?"  "  Now  does  not  Ireland  pay  ^'60,000 
a-year  taxes  to  England?  and  isn't  it  fair  they  should 
build  us  a  new  bridge  ?"  Here  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  this  Irish  affair ;  and  some  sixty  or  seventy 
gentlemen  have  been  made  fools  of.  The  best  thing 
would  be  to  get  their  drawings  back  and  and  pocket  the 
affront;  or  to  club  together  and  commence  an  action 
againt  those  who  issued  the  advertisement,  and  caused 
them  to  expend  their  time  and  money.  If  common 
law  would  not  do,  chancery  might  compel  something 
to  be  done. 

Air  Engineer. 


Oct.  1.  1803.] 
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PKESENTATION  TO  HENRY  MACMANUS, 
ESQ.,  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 
Yksterday  evening  a  meeting  of  the  male  and  female 
pupils  of  tlie  schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was 
held  ill  the  Theatre  of  the  Society,  Kildare-street,  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  presenting  their  late  teacher  and  head- 
master with  a  tesliinonial  of  respect  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retiring  from  tlie  management  of  the  schools. 

The  chair  was  occupied  liy  Joseph  R.  Kirk,  Esq. 

Tlie  chairman  said  — You  areall  aware  thatwe  meet 
together  this  evening  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  to 
Mr.  Maciiianns,  by  a  small  mark  of  regard,  our  respect 
for  him  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Macmanus  has  spent 
twenty  years  in  connexion  with  the  Government 
Schools  of  Art  in  this  and  other  departments,  and 
new  retires  on  a  pension,  inadequate  to  his  merits, 
but  which  we  cannot  control.  During  his  tenure 
here  three  thousand  pupils  have  passed  under  his  care 

 a  large  number,  considering  the  study  was  the  Fine 

Arts  — all  of  whom  testify  to  the  interest  he  has  at  all 
times  taken  to  promote  their  beat  interests  ;  and  this 
attention  has  been  devoted  even  to  those  who  were 
his  rivals  in  the  arts.  This  testimonial  is  not  given 
as  X  reward  for  labour  or  excellence,  but  as  a  mark  of 
sincere  friendship  ;  and  although  Mr.  Macmanus  retires 
from  the  control  of  those  schools,  yet  as  a  member  of 
this  society,  we  are  sure  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
e.'iperience ;  and  as  his  (the  chairman's)  e.xpression 
was  so  well  conveyed  in  the  unanimous  resolution 
passed  at  the  la^t  meeting  of  the  council  of  Ihissiwiety 
that  he  would  reaii  it,  remarking  that  such  an  expres- 
sion coming  from  the  working  body  of  the  society  was 
of  the  highest  value  to  his  friend,  and  he  was  sure  it 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  body. 

"  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
desire  to  return  Mr.  Macmanus  their  best  thanks  for 
the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  he  has  di.scharged 
his  duties  as  Head  Master  of  the  School  of  -Art  during 
the  period  of  fourteen  years.  Signed,  Phineas  Kiall, 
chairman.  By  order,  William  E.  Steele,  M.D., 
assistan  t-secretary." 

Mr.  Mayne,  asst.-secretary,  then  read  the  address, 
and  presented  Mr.  Macmanus  with  a  purse  of  sove- 
reigns and  silver  palette,  mounted  and  engraved, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Ryan,  15,  Leinster-street. 
Tlie  palette  was  described  some  time  since  in  the 
Dum.i:*  Buii.DKU. 

Mr.  Macn;aniis  having  read  his  formal  reply,  then 
addressed  the  meeting:  — 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  pupils  of  the  Dublin  School 
of  Art — In  addressing  you  as  your  teaclierfor  the  last 
time,  permit  me  to  glance  at  the  most  salient  points 
of  my  labour  during  the  twenty  years  I  waa  master 
in  the  Government  School  of  Art ;  this  I  shall  do  in 
the  fewe.-t  possible  words.  I  f»el  1  owe  you  such  a 
statement  for  your  kindness  this  day  in  acknow- 
ledging those  services  of  mine,  some  of  which  were 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  some  of  you  by  many  years. 
Many  circumstances  requiring  quite  a  history  concurred 
to  depress  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country. 
Amongst  otiiers  the  ed'ects  of  the  legislative  union  with 
Great  Britain,  the  increasing  facility  of  travelling 
through  the  aid  of  steam,  the  rapid  improvements  in 
nidchinery,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  centralization, 
fo.stered  by  a  peace  of  forty  years,  making  London  the 
source  of  ever}'  profitable!  pursuit  both  in  the  arts  and 
manufacture-s.  The  reaction  consequent  upon  tiiis 
state  of  things  resulted  in  improved  and  more  rapiil 
reproduction  of  marketable  wares,  but  not  in  the 
artistic  element  supplied  for  a  century  past — mainly, 
by  the  draughtsmen  frcmi  the  Dublin  Society  Schools. 
But  a  more  general  and  e.xtenaive  acquaintance  with 
the  Eine  Arts  and  their  commercial  importance  was 
demanded  in  order  to  enable  the  British  manufacturer 
to  compete  with  his  more  refined  continental  rival 
in  the  market.  Our  manufacturers  became  clamorous 
for  a  larger  supply  of  the  art  element  in  their  goods. 
A  state  iiKpiiry  was  made,  and  it  was  found  draughts- 
men alone  to  any  amount  were  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  required — that  a  knowledge  of  design  was 
wanted,  and  the  Government  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Kwart,  M  P.,  forthwith  started  a  School  of  Design  in 
London.  Now  the  real  struggle  in  art  begins.  Old 
systems  were  exploded  as  non-progressive,  limited, 
and  useless.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  design  alone 
would  answer  the  requirements  of  the  public -even 
the  Kirie  Arts  underwent  a  change  at  this  period  from 
the  rough  sketcliy  style  of  Fuseli,  to  the  exquisite 
painstaking  and  finish  of  the  irishman,  M'Cready. 
But  sterling  art  knowledge  is  of  slow  growth,  even 
when  people  know  how  to  set  about  it,  whicu  seems 
not  to  liave  been  the  case  when  the  Government 
School  commenced.  Ornamentation  and  figure  draw- 
ing required  somalhing  more  than  the  hand  of  a 
draughtsman — they  require  the  head  w  itli  considerable 
scientific  knowledge,  in  seeking,  however,  for  the 
best  and  proper  mode,  the  Government — sometimes 
Tight  and  sometimes  wrong,  as  faction  or  interest 
governed — has  at  length  arrived  at  the  present  effi- 
cient organized  system,  which  promises  to  progress 
(lati.sfactorily  for  the  future.  But  we  are  still  in  that 
transition  state  when  the  clashing  of  opinions  pro- 


pounded by  earnest  men  is  sure  to  result  in  the  proper 
course.  As  a  rule  the  good  achieved  by  a  short 
process  is  ephemeral,  and  local  at  best.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  joined  this  ait  movement,  and  have  been 
employed  to  help  to  carry  it  out  to  its  present  ad- 
vanced state.  I  was  then  .30  years  of  age,  a  member 
of  the  li.H.A.,  and  had  worked  my  way  in  Loudon 
(the  market  of  Irishmen)  with  fair  success.  The 
names  of  such  artists  as  Dyce,  Herbert,  Horsle}-, 
Townsend,  and  Redgrave  were  lending  their  matured 
knowledge  to  foster  and  sustain  this  new  institution. 
In  fact  the  difficulty  was  to  find  artists  acquainted 
with  even  the  elements  of  design,  to  supply  the  grow- 
ing demami  for  schools  of  design  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  very  flattering  to  me  at  this  time  to 
be  chosen  to  direct  the  London  School  for  a  few 
months-,  during  the  absence  of  the  director  on  a  con- 
tinental mission  in  relation  to  these  .schools,  and  on 
his  return  I  was  considered  to  have  proved  my  ability 
to  conduct  a  similar  school  in  Glasgow,  to  which 
place  I  was  sent  to  organize  the  present  school  in 
that  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  city. 
During  my  stay  there  many  changes  occurred  in  the 
head  school  in  London,  which,  however,  had  no 
effect  on  the  system.  I  continued  to  pursue,  having 
from  the  first  .sent  up  to  London  annually,  amongst 
other  specimens  of  the  pupil  works,  some  in  practical 
geometry  and  perspective,  at  that  time  not  an  accept- 
able feature,  the  question  of  its  usefulness  being  then 
di-<puted.  I  have,  however,  continued  it  ever  since, 
and  it  is  now  adopted  as  a  staple  part  of  general  art 
education.  So  I  claim  the  honour  of  having  effected 
this  improvement.  When  the  excitement  which 
disturbed  Ireland  in  1848  was  allayed,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  showed  a  strong  wish  to  let  this  country 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  a  proper  art  education 
in  common  with  England  and  Scotland,  and  his  wishes 
were  met  by  the  Government  giving  Ireland  three 
schools — Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  The  two  latter 
died  out  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  make  them 
self-supporting.  But  the  Dublin  School  resisted  this 
pressure,  the  weight  of  which  fell  upon  me,  who  sus- 
tained it  up  to  the  present  with  all  the  energy  such 
a  weight  would  permit.  Instead  of  four  assistants  I 
have,  since  ISoi,  been  working  with  but  one,  and 
until  the  unfair  and  unadequate  task  became  too 
a|)pareiit  to  be  creditable  to  any  part)',  my  health, 
meantime,  havingmateriallysuffered  from  the  exertion, 
and  I  retire  tomorrow,  giving  place  to  a  younger 
and  more  numerous  staff  of  teachers,  wishing  them 
every  success,  remarking,  however,  that  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  school  about  to  be  inaugurated 
differs  from  that  which  regulated  the  school  under 
my  management.  Whatever  has  been  said  for  or 
against  Schools  of  Art,  it  is  quite  certain  they  have 
done  the  good  it  was  expected  they  would  do  when 
fir.st  called  into  existence;  they  are,  tlierefore,  a  success. 
Two  great  international  exhibitions,  at  an  interval  of 
11  years,  were  got  up,  mainly  to  show  their  progress 
and  effect  upon  art  manufactures,  resulting  in  satis- 
faction, with  a  well-founded  hope  of  further  progress 
with  higher  aims.  To  make  this  manifest  we  have 
only  to  look  at  our  art  manulactures  lel'ore  1840, 
which  were  decidedly  bad  both  in  taste  and  execution. 
But  now,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  take  as  high  a 
position  in  the  market  as  any  country  in  the  world. 
I  feel  I  have  contributed  to  this  state  of  improve- 
ment, for  my  ability,  such  as  it  is,  was  employed  in 
organizing  a  more  advanced  form  of  art  education. 
Thus,  the  pressure  of  circumstances  formed  a  career 
in  art  for  me,  which  the  country  has  availed  itself  of 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  which  your  testi- 
monial acknowledges  this  day  that  my  labour  was 
not  useless  or  in  vain,  'i'he  question.  What  is  design? 
betrays  an  ignorance  of  its  importance,  and  the 
thoughtless  have  attackeil  these  schools  for  not  pro- 
ducing great  men  ;  but  schools  do  not  produce  great- 
ness— circumstances  will  do  this,  acting  upon  a  cul- 
tivated intellect ;  and  while  the  schools  are  blamed 
for  what  they  cannot  do,  they  seldom  get  credit  for 
the  good  they  have  done.  Immediatelj'  before  this 
became  a  School  of  Design,  the  arts  in  Ireland  had 
sunk  as  low  as  they  possibly  could — even  in  orna- 
mentation they  might  be  said  to  be  annihilated.  'I'he 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  struggling  to  sustain  its 
annual  exhibition,  failed  to  do  so  ;  and  when  opened 
to  show,  presented  chiefly  English  or  Continental 
works  as  the  principal  part  of  the  collection.  The 
country  could  not  sustain  more  than  one  portrait 
painter  of  eminence,  and  few  miniature  painters  of  a 
liigh  class.  As  to  landscape  it  never  appeared  but  as 
a  feeble  reminiscence  of  Hobbinea,  Claude,  Gasper 
Poussin,  or  some  clever  master  of  the  <dd  foreign 
schools,  rarely  reminding  one  of  nature,  the  architype 
of  landscape.  The  sale  of  a  picture  at  that  time  was 
a  rarity,  of  £5  in  as  many  years,  while  the  exertions 
of  an  Art  Union  had  not  created  a  single  artist,  nor 
brought  one  into  worthy  notice.  Originating  in  the 
School  of  Design,  the  country  has  seen  arise  during 
the  last  ten  years  a  class  of  landscape  art  that  may 
be  fairly  called  native,  the  painters  of  which  rely 
upon  their  acquaintance  with  nature  more  than  even 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  old  pictures.    Their  works 


are  creditable  to  all  concerned  —  the  school  where 
the.se  men  were  taught,  the  academy  where  they  are 
annually  exhibited,  and  the  intelligence  that  pur- 
chases them  with  prices  from  £30,  £40,  to  £100. 
This  school,  then,  has  not  only  created  artists  of  a 
kind  hitherto  unknown  here,  but  it  has  made  a 
market  equally  unknown  before.  In  this  school  were 
trained  masters,  some  dozen  of  whom  are  making 
from  £100  to  £400  per  annum,  conducting  similar 
.schools,  under  Government  control,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  besides  private  teachers,  male  and  female, 
who  derive  an  honourable  and  independent  livelihood 
from  cultivating  in  the  public  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts  and  manufactures  ;  so  the  day  may- 
arrive  when  we  can  talk  of  our  great  artists  with  a 
better  grace  than  we  do  at  present,  for  we  are  con- 
stantly boasting  of  such  men  as  Mulready,  Maclise, 
Elmore,  Danby,  and  Burton,  as  doing  us  honour, 
when  we  have  no  other  claim  to  their  fame  than 
what  the  accident  of  birth  warrants.  Pictures  by 
these  men  we  have  none,  except  some  early  works  of 
the  latter,  never  having  a.ssisted  them  in  their  struggles 
for  life  or  fame.  Some  of  them  were  not  even  edu- 
cated in  this  country.  We  are  proud  of  Hogau,  and 
we  let  him  die  in  want.  Who  has  bouglil  a  work  of 
M'Dowell  or  of  Lawler?  Where  can  we  find  the 
patron  of  Bhenes  or  Carew  ?  After  thirty  years  of 
success  in  London,  Mr.  Foley  is  the  idol  of  native 
patronage.  However  idly  we  may  boast  of  these 
men,  we  have  in  their  existence  living  proof  we  are  a 
people  not  utterly  without  genius.  1  conclude  by 
returning  to  my  subject,  and  to  pronounce  this  school 
a  success.  To  multiply  instances  would  be  unne- 
cessary ;  but,  with  your  leave,  I  shall  quote  an 
observation,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  to  show 
how  Irish  talent  is  appreciated  by  a  first-class  manu- 
facturer. Amongst  other  things,  the  letter  says — 
"  Some  twelve  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mer- 
chants' School  of  Design  and  to  that  at  Marlborough 
House,  in  search  of  a  person  capable  of  designing 
patterns  for  an  important  work  I  was  engaged  in 
producing:  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  per- 
son I  wanted,  having  the  requireil  taste  in  design 
and  ability  in  e.xecution.  I  was  recommended  to 
you,  and  to  my  satisfaction  you  introduced  your 

talented  pupil,  ]\Iiss   ,  to  me.    In  her  I  found  all 

the  sisill  and  all  the  talent  I  had  been  in  search  of ; 
and  rejoiced  not  a  little,  I  assure  you,  to  find  that 
your  school  was  the  one  in  which  the  best  designer  of 
lace  patterns  I  ever  saw  was  educated." 

Mr.  Kirk  having  vacated  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Woodhouse  having  been  called  thereto, 

Mr.  E.  H.  Ryan  moved  a  vote  of  the  marked  special 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Kirk.  He  acknowledged 
his  indebtedness  to  the  schools  for  his  success  in  life, 
and  offered  his  warmest  tribute  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Macmanus,  to  whose  affability  and  friendship  he  was 
indebted  on  many  occa.sions  of  difficulty  and  com- 
petition for  success.  He  regretted  the  Dublin  schools 
should  have  lost  the  services  of  such  a  perfect  teacher 
as  he  believed  Mr.  Macmanus  to  be;  but  Mr.  Mac- 
manus was  a  great  d-al  more.  He  watched  his  pupil 
in  the  workshop  and  superintended  his  labour  where 
art  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  every-day  life. 
Such  he  always  found  Mr.  Macmanus  during  the 
fifteen  years  he  conducted  the  designing  and  artistic 
departments  of  the  late  eminent  firm  where  he  was 
employed;  and,  in  commencing  business  on  his  own 
account,  he  calculated  on  receiving  Mr.  Macmanus's 
counsel,  and  as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  he  re- 
gretted his  removal  very  much. 

The  meeting  soon  after  separated. 


THE  GRAVING  DOCK  IN  GALWAY. 

The  prospectus  of  the  proposed  graving  dock  company 
has  been  issued,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Galway  Graving  Dock  Company  (Limited)  was 
held  on  last  Saturday.  The  directors  are  men  of 
proved  ability,  in  whose  earnestness  and  integrity  the 
public  will  have  every  confidence.  The  iMarquis  of 
Clanricarde  is  chairman,  and  Denis  Kirwan,  Esq.,  of 
Castlehacket,  vice-chairman.  The  entire  capital  re- 
quisite for  the  construction  of  this  important  work  is 
£30,000  ;  and,  as  the  public  are  aware,  one-third  the 
amount  has  been  subscribed  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Galway  alone.  There  is  no  otlier  graving  dock  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and,  consequently,  few  ves- 
sels trading  in  this  direction  will  leave  the  port  without 
being  overhauled  in  the  new  dock.  Numerous  trades 
not  now  in  operation  in  Galway  will  spring  into 
operation  the  moment  this  accommodation  is  provided, 
so  that  the  public  of  Galway  and  all  interested  in  the 
success  of  our  city  and  the  progress  of  the  west  of 
Ireland  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
new  company.  From  the  very  commencement  the 
directors  of  the  Atlantic  Company  will  pay  nearly 
five  per  cent,  on  the  proposed  outlay  for  the  docking 
of  their  own  vessels.  This  return  is  certain,  and  will 
bo  continuous;  for  a  graving  dock  once  constructed, 
anil  the  other  improvements  contemplated  in  our  bay 
effected,  the  packet  station  becomes  a  permanent  in- 
stitution. 
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THE    GRANGEGORJIAN  PRISON 
COMPETITION. 

Up  to  yesterday  nothing  final  (as  we  are  given  to 
understand)  was  decided  upon  in  the  second  com- 
petition for  the  extensive  improvements  to  be  effected 
in  this  prison.  A  selection,  however,  of  a  couple  of 
plans,  which  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  for  adop- 
tion, has  been  made,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  decision  ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Board  or  the 
Inspectors-General  may  not  adjudge  these  also  •'  de- 
fective," and  decline  to  award  the  premiums,  as  they 
did  on  the  previous  occasion.  We  have  already 
stated  our  views  pretty  plainly  on  this  affair  alto- 
gether; but  we  abstain  from  adding  further  until  the 
ne.xt  announcement — which  may  be  immediately  ex- 
pected— shall  have  been  made.  Should  it  so  prove 
that  the  designs  of  the  gentlemen  in  favour  in  the 
first  competition  should  also  prove  successful  in  the 
second,  the  circumstance  will  be  a  coincidence  re- 
flecting all  the  more  on  tlieir  energy  and  ability  ; 
for,  to  say  the  least,  the  character  of  the  first  de- 
cision was  not  encouraging  to  enter  the  lists  a  second 
time.  Of  course  we  take  for  granted  (or  we  hope) 
that  the  Board  will,  in  forming  their  decision  now  as 
to  the  hest  plan  (if  any  such  there  be),  pay  due  regard 
to  "  the  instructions  to  competitors,"  for  if  these  be 
transgressed  in  any  one  particular  by  the  author  of 
the  plan  adjudged  to  be  the  best,  there  will  be  a 
manifest  breach  of  good  faith  towards  the  competitors 
generally.  The  result  is  looked  for  wilh  some 
turio-sity. 


THE  ROUND  TOWERS  OF  IRELAND. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  in  a  recently  published  and  most 
valuahlrf  work  on  the  Fine  Arts  of  Ancient  Ireland 
reviewed  in  this  journal,  has  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  t  lereof  to  the  inlerestini;  and  often  discussed 
question  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Round  Towers, 
a  portion  of  which  we  reproduce,  feeling  assured 
tliat  the  learned  research  of  the  author  c.n  so  na- 
tionally interesting  a  subject,  will  be  highly  ap- 
preciated by  our  readers:  — 

"The  sinijular  character  of  the  Round  Towers, 
the  veil  of  mystery  wliich  still  hangs  over  them, 
anil  the  many  eonflictiiig  theories  which  have  been 
deviseil  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  their  origin 
and  use,  render  them  a  very  interesting  suliject  in 
(•oniiexior  with  Irish  civilization.  We  will  give  an 
account  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  these  struc- 
tures, and  the  principal  suggestions  as  to  the  time 
when,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected. 

"The  woodcut  represents  the  Tower  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  gives  an  idea  of  what  an  Irish  tower 
is.  This  tower  is  one  hundred  feet  from  the  base 
course  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  wall ;  its  outer 
diameter  is  fifteen  feet  at  tlie  bottom,  and  eleven 
feet  two  inches  at  the  top.  The  wall,  immediately 
above  the  foundation  course,  is  about  three  and  a- 
half  feet  thick,  and  nearly  a  foot  thinner  at  the  top 
of  the  tower.  Externally  the  tower  is  remarkably 
well  built,  the  stones  being  generally  in  courses, 
well  dressed,  and  most  carefully  spawled  ;  each 
course  may  average  about  nine  inches  in  height. 


"  This  tower  has  been  lately  cleaned  out,  and 
floors  have  been  put  in,  so  that,  by  means  of  these 
and  ladders,  access  can  be  had  to  the  top.  A  hole 
was  formerly  broken  through,  and  some  of  the 
dressing-stones  of  an  upper  window  knocked  out, 
by  which  the  roof  can  he  clambered  on.  The  ex- 
tensive view  from  thence  will  well  repay  the  labour 
of  the  ascent,  as,  in  addition  to  its  own  height,  the 
tower  is  |)laced  on  a  considerable  elevation. 


"  There  is  an  entrance  doorway,  the  sill  of  which 
is  nine  feet  two  inches  above  the  foundation  course  ; 
this  doorway  is  of  cut  stone,  as  are  all  openings  in 
the  building.  The  doorway  is  semicircular  headed, 
the  arch  being  formed  of  three  stones.  It  is  singular 
that  the  lines  of  the  key-stone  do  not  run  true  to 
the  centre  of  the  arch  ;  they  run  to  points,  one 
seven  inches,  the  other  five  inches  from  the  centre  ; 
a  considerable  deviation,  as  the  radius  of  the  arch 
is  only  eleven  inches  ;  the  deviation  is  evident  out- 
side, the  stones  run  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  this  irregularity  in  the  lines  of  junction  is  still 
better  seen  inside,  in  consequence  of  the  joints  being 
better  protected  from  the  weather.  The  doorway 
is  of  granite  ;  its  height  is  four  feet  nine  inches  ;  it 
is  two  feet  wide  below,  and  barely  one  foot  ten 
inches  wide  at  the  spring  of  the  arch. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  doorway  is  south-east,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  sill  three  feet  two 
inches. 

"  The  doorway  of  the  tower  on  Devenish  Island, 
near  Enniskillen,  has  a  semicircular  head,  formed  — 
like  the  Kilkenny  one — of  three  stones,  which  ex- 
tend the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall,  three  feet 
four  inches.  The  lines  of  junction  of  the  arch  stones 
deviate  from  the  centre  very  much,  like  those  of 
the  Kilkenny  doorway.  These  are  the  only  in- 
stances we  have  seen  of  this  singular  irregularity. 
The  Devenish  doorway  is  five  feet  three  inches  high, 
two  feet  one  inch  wide  below,  and  close  on  two  feet 
wide  al)ove  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  little  larger  than  the 
Kilkenny  one.  The  material  is  a  hard  sandstone, 
admirably  worked.  The  aspect  of  the  doorway  is 
north-east.  The  door-sill  is  eight  feet  six  inches 
up  from  the  base  course. 

"  Inside  the  Kilkenny  tower,  at  eight  inches  be- 
low the  door-sill,  there  is  a  bearing  course,  which 
projects  four  inches,  and  runs  round  the  tower  ;  on 
this  a  floor  is  laid.    There  are  six  similar  bearing 


well  preserved ,  the  sides  Imlge  out  unevenly,  and 
several  stones  have  been  left  |)rojectin<jr  at  ditfereut 
plac"*,  as  if  through  mere  negligence  ;  these  stand 
out  from  two  to  seven  inches,  there  seems  no  order 
in  their  placing.  The  top  room  is  an  exception  to 
these  remarks  respecting  the  inside;  it  is  carefully 
finishel.  The  doorway  and  the  four  small  0|)enings 
above  the  doorway  are  of  granite;  the  six  openings 
to  the  top  floor  and  the  rest  of  the  tower  are  lime- 
stone ;  both  kinds  of  stone  are  srot  in  the  locality. 

"  The  inside  diameter  of  the  tower  at  the  ceiling 
is  only  five  feet  nine  inches  ;  the  ceiling  is  six  feet 
four  inches  up  from  the  floors,  and  is  a  very  low 
curve  of  scarcely  eight  inches  rise  in  the  centre. 
Ihe  ceiling  is  a  regular  built  arch.  The  roof  is 
formed  of  large  flags.  There  are  holes  in  the  walls 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  to  the  outside  :  the  roof 
is  water-tight.  The  parapet  wall,  now  very  ir- 
regular, appears  to  have  been  originally  very  low  ; 
it  is  about  fourteen  inches  thick.  None  of  the 
openings  look  exactly  to  the  cardinal  points.  This 
tower  is  very  nearly  seven  diameters  in  height ;  it 
leans  towards  the  north  ;  the  line  at  that  side  is 
quite  vertical. 

"There  are  the  remains  of  a  round  tower  a 
DrumclifT.  This  is  on  the  road  side,  about  fiv, 
hundred  feet  due  west  of  the  church  and  church 
yard  of  DrumelifF. 

"This  tower  is  now  only  about  twenty-five  fee 
high  ;  it  has  been  lately  reduced  to  its  present  dila 
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courses,  with  floors  laid,  above  tlie  one  at  the 
doorway,  the  intervals  between  the  bearing  courses 
being,  as  thev  ascend,  13  feet,  13  ft.  1  in.,  13  ft. 
Ql  in.,  U  ft.  8  in.,  13  ft.,  1  in.,  and  13  ft.  6  in. 

"  The  inner  diameter  at  the  doorway  is  eight 
feet,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  floor  is  six  feet 
three  inches. 

"  There  is  no  opening  for  light  to  the  first  floor 
excejjt  the  doorway  ;  there  had  been  a  door  hung 
there  of  old  ;  there  is  a  modern  one  there  now. 
The  doorway  is  dressed  to  a  flat  face  on  the  inside, 
for  the  door  to  lie  against. 

"The  four  floors  next  above  the  doorway  are 
lighted  by  sqware-headed  openings ;  their  sides 
slope  a  little  ;  each  is  about  a  foot  above  the  floor  ; 
their  height  varies  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  two 
feet,  and  their  width  below  from  one  foot  two  inches 
to  one  foot.  They  are  a  couple  of  inches  narrower 
above  than  below.  The  fifth  floor  has  no  opening 
for  light.  The  top  room  has  six  windows  :  these 
are  of  cut  stone,  like  the  others  ;  they  are  square- 
lieaded,  tliree  feet  one  and  a-half  inch  high,  barely 
one  foot  six  inches  in  width  below,  and  one  foot 
four  inches  wide  at  top. 

"  The  toweris  very  well  preserved,  and  admirably 
worked.  It  is  so  even  externally  that,  when  viewed 
from  the  top,  it  looks  nearly  as  even  as  a  gun- 
barrel.    Inside  it  is  rough,  the  circular  form  is  not 


pidated  state  by  a  road  contractor,  who  thought  it 
would  be  a  convenient  source  to  supidy  his  wants. 
He  even  used  gunjiowder  to  hasten  the  demolition. 
There  are  rents  from  top  to  bottom,  which  attest 
the  violence  of  the  means  this  Macadam  of  Sligo 
adopted.  Fortunately,  he  was  stayed  before  he  had 
quite  completed  the  destruction  of'tlie  tower:  what 
he  has  left  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

"  The  situation  is  near  the  sea,  the  position  rather 
flat ;  high  hills  are  within  a  couple  of  miles  inland. 
Tiie  tower,  when  at  its  full  height,  must  have  been 
a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  in  the  directions  of 
north,  south,  anil  west. 

"  It  is  built  of  a  dark  red  sandstone,  with  a  few 
limestones  intermixed;  the  stones  are  generally 
twelve  or  sixteen  inches  long,  rough,  apparently 
iindressed,  spawled  ;  they  present  a  tolerably  even 
face  on  the  outside;  the  inside  is  more  irregular. 
Both  sorts  of  stone  belong  to  the  locality. 

"The  base  course  is  about  two  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  roadway.  It  is  formed  of  very  large 
stones,  and  projects  about  nine  inches. 

'  The  doorway  is  six  feet  four  inches  above  the 
base  course.  It  is  five  feet  two  inches  high,  one 
foot  nine  inches  wide  below,  and  an  inch  or  two 
narrower  above ;  the  head  is  formed  of  a  single 
straight  stone.  The  doorway  is  very  much  injured  ; 
it  looks  east-south-east. 

"  On  the  inside  the  tower  is  filled  with  stones 
and  rubbish  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  door- 
sill.  The  wall  is  three  feet  six  inches  thick  at  the 
doorway. 

"  The  inner  diameter  of  the  tower  at  the  door 
level  is  nine  feet  three  inches  ;  the  outer  circum- 
ference at  the  base  is  fifty-two  feet.  Only  about 
twenty-five  feet  of  the  height  of  the  tower  now 
remain,  but  it  most  probably  was  originally  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high.  There  is  an  offset  for  bear- 
ing a  floor  at  about  fifteen  feet  up,  and  an  opening 
for  light  a  little  above  the  offset.  This  opening  is 
of  the  same  form  and  about  the  same  size  as  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  Kilkenny  tower. 

"  Many  of  the  towers  terminate  in  a  conical  roo, 
of  stone.  These  roofs  have  a  high  pitch,  and  an- 
so  suitable  a  covering  for  this  kind  of  building  thai 
one  is  almost  surprised  every  tower  was  not  so 
covered  ;  but  such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case.  Many  of  the  towers  have  their  upper  parts 
destroyed,  like  that  at  Drumcliff,  so  that  we  cannot 
tell  how  they  were  terminated  ;  but  others  of  them 
are  open  at  the  top.  Some  have  low  roofs,  like  the 
Kilkemiy  tower,  and  the  one  at  Kilmallock,  has  a 
conical  roof,  which  is  concealed  by  a  battlemented 
parapet. 

"  The  general  character  of  the  towers  can  be  un- 
derstood from  the  preceeding  accounts  :  they  vary 
in  size,  but  not  much.  Their  general  height,  when 
complete,  is  about  innety-five  feet ;  general  diametei 
at  base,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  They  are  alwayL 
single  in  a  locality,  with  one  exception ;  at  Clon- 
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macnoise  there  are  two  ;  one  is  very  ancient  and 
very  small,  beiiip;  only  fif'ty-six  feet  hiiili  to  the  top 
of  tlie  cone,  ant!  scarcely  thirteen  feet  diameter  at 
the  base,  but  this  small  tower  is  exceptional  in 
many  respects.  The  second  tower  at  ClunMiacnoise 
is  only  abont  sixty  feet  high,  thoni;h  the  walls  are 
four  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  the  outer  diameter 
at  the  base  is  about  eighteen  feet  six  inches,  so  that 
this  second  Clontnacnoise  tower  is  an  exceptional 
one  also,  in  its  greater  diameler,  thicker  walls,  and 
being  but  a  little  above  three  diameters  high,  the 
usual  proportions  being  five  to  six  diameters. 

"  Of  these  singular  structures  there  are,  perhaps, 
above  fifty  yet  remaining  in  Ireland.  We  have 
ourselves  visited  and  carefully  examined  nearly 
forty  of  them,  and  we  know  of  several  more. 
Little,  except  the  foundations,  remain  of  some, 
while  othere  are  still  perfect.  We  have  seen  lists 
of  above  a  hundred  round  towers  in  Ire  and,  but 
these  lists  include  towers  that  have  been  totally 
di'stroyed.  Tliere  are  two  or  three  round  towers  in 
Scotland,  two  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  some  in  India, 
and  we  have  heard  that  there  are  buildings  in 
France  which  resemble  the  Irish  round  towers. 

"  Much  skill  has  been  shown  in  the  Irish  towers. 
The  workmanship  in  ijeneral  is  very  good  :  notwith- 
st:  nding  their  slender  form,  they  possess  great 
lasting  power.  This  arises  from  their  being  not 
only  well  built,  but  also  from  their  circular  form, 
as  thereby  they  present  the  least  possible  surface  of 
resistance  to  storms  :  tlieir  circular  furm  also  gives 
them  the  strength  of  the  arch  against  lateral 
pressure  :  their  strength  is  increased  by  their  getting 
narrow  upwards. 

"  The  slope  given  to  the  sides  of  the  doors  and 
windows  is  for  the  sake  of  appearance  ;  the  sloped 
lines  harmonize  with  the  slojie  of  the  tower; 
upright  lines  would  not  have  looked  so  well.  Tliis 
fact  shows  a  cultivated  taste  in  the  constructers  of 
these  towers." 


THEORIES  RUSPECTING  THEM. 

"  An  amount  of  zeal  and  warmth  have  been  dis- 
played on  the  subject  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
round  towers,  that  would  be  perfectly  incompre- 
hensible to  an  "outsider,"  who  might  think  in  his 
innocence  that  a  mere  speculative  subject,  of  no 
practical  utility,  and  in  which  men  of  education 
and  habits  of  analysis  are  engaged,  would  be  ex- 
amined with  philosophical  calmness,  and  settled, 
if  it  could  he  settled  at  all,  with  good  humour  i 
but  the  Irish  round  tower  question  has  proved  one 
thing,  if  nothing  more,  namely,  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  ejnharked  in  it  are  not  '  pidgeon- 
livered  they  don't  '  lack  gall.'  The  amount  of 
discussion  which  this  sulyect  has  elicited  is  sur- 
prising, while  the  zeal  of  some,  and  over-warmth 
of  others  have  served  to  amuse,  if  not  to  astonish 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  mere  spectators. 

"  As  respects  the  theoj'ies,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable variety.  First,  as  to  their  origin.  They 
were  built  by  the  Danes,  say  some  :  they  were 
erected  by  the  Pagan  Irish,  say  several  others: 
tliey  were  erected  by  the  Cliristian  Irish,  says  the 
last  theorist,  the  celebrated  antiquarian.  Dr.  Petrie 

"  Again,  as  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
erected,  tlie  variety  is  still  more  charminu',  if  tliere 
lie  anything  charming  in  such  a  medley  of  conflict- 
ing opinions. 

■'  '1  he  above  mentioned  writer's  profound  essay 
furnishes  the  following;  list  of  theories  respecting 
tlu;  uses  for  which  these  strange  buildings  were 
erected  : — 

"  1.  That  the  Phceiiicians  erected  them  for  fire 
temples. 

*'  2.  That  the  Druids  used  them  as  places  from 
which  to  proclaim  the  Druiilical  IVstivals. 

'  '•i.  That  they  were  for  astroiioniieal  purposes. 

"  4.  Tiiat  they  were  Phallic  emblems.  (This  is 
O'Brien's  theory .) 

"  5.  'i'hat  they  were  for  good  people,  like  Simon 
Stylites,  to  shut  themselves  up  in 

"  ti.  That  they  were  for  bad  people  to  be  shut 
up  in,  till,  by  doing  penance,  they  became  good. 

"7.  That  they  were  for  belfries. 

"8.  That  they  were  keeps,  or  monastic  castles, 
to  keep  the  clergy  and  their  treasures  in  ;  and 
lastly, 

"  9.  That  they  were  beacons,  or  watch-towers. 

"  And,  as  if  nine  were  not  eTiough,  some  wicked 
watt  has  had  the  cruelty  to  inflict  a  tenth  theory, 
namely,  that  these  towers  were  built  by  the 
Ancients  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  the  Moderns; 
and,  alas  !  this  has  proved  to  bo  the  truest  theory 
of  all  ;  for.  with  all  this  variety  the  antiquarian 
knot  is  still  untied  ;  the  Irish  riddle  is  still  un- 
solved; the  moderns  are  puzzled. 

"In  1827,  the  Uoyal  Irish  Academy  gave  a 
prize  for  an  Essay  in  which  it  vvas  maintained  that 
the  towers  were  fire  temples;  and,  in  1828,  the 
same  society  gave  another  prize  for  another  Essay, 


:  in  which  the  tire  temple  theory  was  also  main- 
tained. 

]     "  But  the  Academy,  apparently  not  satisfied  with 
j  this  theory,  oflPered  another  prize,  making  it  con- 
i  ditional  that  the  '  uncertainty  in  which  the  oriain 
[  and  use  of  the  towers  are  involved  be  satisfactorily 
removed  '    That  prize  was  gained  by  Dr.  Petrie — 
then  George  Petrie,  Esq.— in  1832,  just  thirty  years 
ago.    The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  most  learned 
!  body  in  Ireland,  declased,  by  adjudging  the  prize, 
that  the  '  uncertainty  '  had  been  satisfactorily  re- 
movod  ;  an  opinion  in  which,  we  regret  to  say,  the 
public  have  not  acquiesced. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  prize 
had  been  adjudged  that  the  Essay  wa^  published  ; 
it  then  appeared  in  quarto,  and  also  as  a  closely 
printed  imperial  octavo  of  near  five  hundred  pages, 
i  and  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  illustra- 
tions. That  so  long  an  Essay  was  ever  read  before 
the  Academy  will  be  naturally  questioned  by  some, 
but  it  seems  that  it  was  not  originally  so  long;  the 
many  years  that  elapsed  between  the  reading  and 
the  publishing  of  the  Essay  enabled  the  learned 
author  to  extend,  and,  no  doubt,  mature  his  pro- 
duction, so  that  the  public  hive  the  advantage  of 
the  well-considared  arguments  of  this  distinguished 
antiquarian  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Irish  round  towers. 

"Only  a  part,  however,  of  this  advantage  has 
been  enjoyed.  The  Essay  is  said  to  have  consisted 
originally  of  about  fifty  pages,  hut  it  has  been  so 
much  enlarged  that  the  author  states  a  second 
volume  is  needed  to  contain  some  important  i)roofs 
and  facts  ;  but  the  Academy  has  accepted  the  im- 
perfect portion  which  has  been  published  as  a  dis- 
charge of  his  undertaking  with  them,  and,  as  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  prize  was  conferred, 
we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  second  volume 
will  never  be  published. 

"That  the  learned  author  has  not  been  incapaci- 
tated either  by  want  of  means,  of  health,  or  of 
leisure,  renders  his  reticence  the  more  surprising. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  paid  him  nine  hundred 
pounds  sterling  on  behalf  of  the  Essay,  no  bad  en- 
couragement; there  was  also  a  good  pension  pro- 
cured for  him  ;  and  he  has  also  had  the  advantage 
of  the  octavo  edition  of  the  Essay.  That  he  has 
enjoyed  an  easy  position  for  many  years  is  a  grati- 
fying fact ;  hut  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  he  has 
not  employed  his  dignified  leisure  in  completing  his 
work. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  we  have  stated,  it 
appears  to  us  that  tiie  Academy  has  a  simple  duty 
to  perform.  Were  it  a  ))rivate  association,  it  would 
be  at  liberty  to  use  its  funds  as  it  thought  proper  ; 
but,  as  a  pulilic  body,  receiving  a  grant  from  the 
public  purse,  to  be  dispensed  for  the  public  benefit, 
the  Academy,  we  most  respectfully  suggest,  is 
bound  to  send  forth  the  whole  of  the  Essay  :  the 
public  money  has  been  paid  for  it,  and  the  public  are 
entitled  to  that  for  which  they  have  paid.  But  we 
question  if  the  Academy  has  even  the  manuscript 
of  the  unpublished  part  of  the  Essay  ;  if  it  has,  and 
the  Academy  decline  to  publish,  the  manuscript 
might  be  open  for  inspection,  as  oth  t  manuscripts 
are,  and  thus  an  opportunity  be  afforded  of  weighing 
the  whole  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  the 
Academy  has  pronounced  to  be  '  satisfactory,'  and 
of  which  so  large  a  portion  has  been  withheld  for 
these  thirty  years.  If  it  has  not  got  the  remainder 
of  the  Essay,  the  learned  and  talented  author 
would,  no  doubt,  give  it  to  them  when  called  on  to 
do  so,  which  should  be  done  without  further  delay. 

"  The  theories  which  Dr.  Petrie  has  advanced 
are  : — 

"  I.  That  the  lowers  are  of  Christian  and  ecclesi- 
astical origin,  and  were  erected  at  various  periods 
between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

"  II.  That  they  were  designed  to  answer,  at 
least,  a  tvvofold  use,  namely,  to  serve  as  liclfries, 
and  as  keeps,  or  places  of  strength,  in  which  the 
sacred  utensils,  books,  relics  and  other  valuables 
were  deposited,  and  into  which  the  ecclesiastics  to 
whom  they  belonged  could  retire  for  security  in 
case  of  sudden  predatory  attack. 

"  III.  That  they  were,  probably,  also  used  when 
occasian  required,  as  beacons  or  watch-towers. — 
(page  2.) 

"  In  the  Doctor's  opinion,  to  establish  his  views 
is  a  very  easy  matter.  He  tells  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  only  a  '  very  thin  veil  involved  the  origin  of  her 
round  towers  in  mystery.'  Of  course,  if  the  Doctor 
can  lift  this  veil,  the  mystery  is  gone.  What  the 
Doctor  terms  '  an  erroneous  conclusion  as  to  the  in- 
definite antiquity  and  use  of  the  round  towers  '  will 
be  properly  corrected,  and  the  Irish  people  will  be 
taught  no't  to  indnl'.re  in  '  the  most  visionary  notions 
of  tlie  ancient  civilization  and  importance  of  their 
country.'  He  fondly  hopes  the  learned  will  adopt 
his  theories ;  but  '  the  majority  of  the  middle 
classes,'  being  tainted  with  '  opinions  as  to  the  in- 
definite antiquity  and  Pagan  uses'  of  the  towers,  he 
has  not  such  fond  hopes  of.  A  better  reason  for 
the  learned  author's  anticipated  failure  is  to  be 
found  in  the  numerous  mistakes  he  has  made,  both 


as  respects  facts  and  reasoniinr,  mistakes  so  impor- 
tant tliat  we  are  surprised  any  man,  either  of  the 
learned  or  middle  classes,  could  be  expected  to 
adopt  the  Doctor's  theories  " 


ROMAN  VILLAS  NEAR  BATH. 

Mr.  Scarth  says  there  were  certain  particulars  in 
these  villas  worthy  of  notice.     The  regularitj'  of 
their  form.    Tliey  were  either  built  round  a  court, 
and  formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  or  else  were 
ohloo',',  often  with   a  project'iig  portion  at  right 
an.;les  to  the  main  body  of  the  building.  They 
were  all  provided  with  a  hypocatist  and  baths,  and 
had  tesselated  pavements  of  eleiiant  workmanship. 
They  were  accompanied  with  outbuildings,  and  en- 
closed in  an  area  of  some  extent  by  a  boundary 
wall.    Interments  are  found  within  this  boundary, 
and  are  of  two  kinds,  cremation  and  inhumation. 
They  were  supplied  with  earthenware  utensils  of 
every  description,  and  with  glass,  both  for  the 
windows  and  for  domestic  use.    Coins  are  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  Roman  occupation.     The  situations  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  villas  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
presented at  the  present  day  by  eleuant  modern 
country  houses,  in  the  same  locality  and  near  the 
same  site.    They  were  always  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  the  wells  are  of  excellent  construction. 
It  would  be  a  very  interesting  work  to  collate  the 
patterns  of  the  various  pavements  that  have  been 
laid  open  ;  out  of  the  many  tliar  have  been  destroyed 
we  have  still  some  designs  of  itreat  interest.  Thu-, 
in  the  villas  around  Bath,  we  have  Orpheus  or 
Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  we  have  the  record  of  a 
charioteer,  we  have  animals  and  birds  of  diS'erent 
kinds,  as  well  as  sea  monsters  lately  found  in  Hath  ; 
we  have  the  figure  of  an  elephant  on  the  pavement 
at  Watley,  near  Frome,  and  the  curious  figures  in 
the  Pitney  pavement  with  certain  emblems  in  their 
hands,  which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  in- 
terpreted.   All  this  gives  us  a  great  idea  of  the  art 
and  refinement  of  that  period.    The  villas  around 
Bath,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  equalled  in  di- 
mensions those  laid  open  in  other  parts  of  England, 
or  at  Woodchester  or  Bignor,  nor  the  elegant  re- 
mains which  exist  at  Lydney,  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  plan  of  which  shows  something  of  luxury,  and 
are  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Laurentine  villa.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  remains  found  at  Lydney 
have  never  been  published,  though  accurate  draw- 
ings have  been  made  of  them,  and  all  the  articles 
discovered  there  are  carefully  preserved  by  the 
owner  of  the  property.     These  were  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Archajological  Institute  at 
Gloucester,  a.d.  1860. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  DERRY. 
In  the  course  of  the  Mayor's  address  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  occasion  of  his  excellency's  recent 
visit  to  the  city  of  Derry  to  inaugurate  the  opening 
of  llie  new  and  magniUcent  bridge  across  the  Foyle, 
we  find  the  following  significant  paragraph  relative  to 
the  general  improvement  of  tliat  highly  important  and 
picturesque  city. 

"  We  can,  with  pleasure,  assure  your  excellency 
that,  through  the  enterprise  and  exertions  of  our  civic 
and  commercial  coiiiniunity,  our  city  is  not  behind  in 
this  progressive  movement.  The  noble  structure,  the 
opening  where  of  has  induced  your  present  visit — our 
new  line  of  quay,  at  times  stuilded  with  thickly  ar- 
ranged forests  of  masts — our  expansive  lough  and 
picturesque  river,  continuously  ploughed  by  vessels 
of  all  dimensions — the  lines  of  rail  running  east,  west, 
and  south  from  our  city — our  many  public,  municipal, 
and  sanitary  works — and  the  streets  of  recently  erected 
warehouses,  manul'actories,  and  dwellings— all  bear 
testimony  to  Uerry's  share  in  the  general  improve- 
ment. Sliould  the  progressive  and  enterprising  spirit 
which  has  hitherto  actuated  our  citizens  meet  with 
the  encouragements  and  iacilities  it  deserves,  we 
doubt  not  your  excellency  shall,  on  some  future  occasion, 
when  we  hope  you  will  again  visit  us,  be  able,  from 
personal  observation,  to  perceive  a  further  progression 
towards  that  state  of  civic  completeness  and  commercial 
status,  which  chartered  privileges  and  geographical 
position  entitle  the  city  of  Derry  to  occupy." 


O'CONNELL  STATUE  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  met  on  the  23rd  ult.  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  City  Hall,  Mr.  James  Whblan,  T.C, 
in  the  chair.  The  following  notice  of  motion  was 
put  on  the  minutes: — "That  a  special  and  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  committee  be  summoned  for 
the  7th  October,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  de- 
termining: the  probable  estimate  of  tlie  contributions 
to  the  O'Coniiell  .Munninent,  and,  under  tiiat  esti- 
mate, decide  upon  the  general  form  and  character 
of  the  intended  testimonial,  and  take  immediate 
steps  towards  the  actual  erection  of  the  national 
monniuent."  After  the  triiiisiiction  of  the  usual 
routine  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Wcdiies- 
!  day,  the  30th  ult. 
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SELF-CULTURE.* 


ignorance,  and  I  will  stiidv  it."     For  this  jmrpose 
lie    would   collect  tlie    necessary  materials,  ami 
SKl.F-cui.TtJRB  may  he  divi<!ed  into  three  distinct  i  exercise  the  varied  powers  of  Ids  mind,  and  memory, 

and  reasonio'j;,  until  he  came  to  a  solemn  and  well- 


runses  or  spheres,  and  has  to  he  applied — firstly, 
!■>  tiie  intellectiiiil  jniwers  ;  secondly,  to  the  power  j 
of  acquisition — the  power  of  asj^rciiaiinfc  what  is  j 
without  to  our  luinds  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  cnlti-  [ 
vation  of  the  moral  powers.    These  three  ()owers  | 
sire  distinct.    The  first  —  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  jiowers — has  little  or  no  aid  from  with- 
out.    That  is  a  work  from  within.     Each  man 
iiiiist  cnUivate  his  own  intellect,  his  power  of  jud^- 
inenl,  his  power  of  actinic  throuo;h  the  operation 
noon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.    The  second, 
tlie  power  of  acquisition,  is  of  a  mixed  character. 
It  is  the  power  of  bringing  into  our  minds  and  under 
tlie  judgment  of  the  intellect  that  which  is  prepared 
hv  others,  and  which  we  do  not  ourselves  make, 
ai  d  which  is  uot  within  us.    It  is  mi.xed  :  there  is 
tlie  douhle  operation,  the  acting  upon  materials 
which  we  liave  not  naturally  within  our  reach 
through  the  means  of  the  faculties  within  us.  The 
lliird  power,  a»ain,  is  of  a  mixed  character — that 
moral  portion  of  our  being  which,  while  it  has  to  be 
<-iilfivafed  also  within,  yet  has  its  action  without, 
hi-cause  from  that  come  forth  duties  and  oliligations 
v.hieh  reach  those  that  are  without  ourselves;  so 
that  one  is  purely  inward  ;  the  second  is  partly  ex- 
terior through  its  objects  ;  the  third  is  partly  ex- 
terior through  its  aims.    Ueginning  with  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  they  are  sul)ject  to  a  triple  suhdi- 
vi-ion.    There  is,  first,  the  power  of  thought,  and 
what  immediately  depends  upon  it;  and  then  comes 
the  iniaginaiion  and  the  memory.     Upon  the  two 
latter  points  my  remarks  will  lie  very  short,  because 
the  principles  which  I  am  about  to  lay  down  are 
embodied  in  the  first  point,  on  which  I  wish  fully 
to  open  my  mind.    I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  any 
metaphysical  definitions  or  explanations  of  the  power 
oi  thought,  believing  that  I  could  make  my  meaning 
more  clear  by  comparison  and  by  illustration.  1 
will  take  the  sense  of  sight  as  the  one  parallel  to 
thought  in  the  mind,  and  trace  its  operation.  The 
eye  is  never  satiated,  never  satisfied  with  seeing. 
U  hatever  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  they  bold  no 
place,  hut  are  continually  changing.     If  we  walk 
into  the  country  alone  by  a  pleasant  path  there 
is  not  an  instant  in  which  we  do  not  see  some- 
thing— the  trees,  the  cottages,  the  distant  moun- 
tains :  as  we  move  the  head  and  inclined  it  in 
a  different  angle,  as  we  move  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
every  possible  change  takes  place  in  our  bodily 
r.  lation  to  the  outward  objects  presented  to  the 
vision  ;  and  yet  all  these  objects  are  connected, 
and  there  is  not  a  moment  without  some  picture 
lieiiig   presented  to  the  eye.     Exactly  so  with 
thought.    We  are  never  a  moment  without  think- 
ing.   Even  while  reading  a  book  there  is  a  train  of 
thought  passing  through  the  mind,  over  which  it 
exercises  no  control.  One  thouuht  succeeds  another, 
more  linked,  more  united  by  the  power  of  associa- 
tiim  than  the  objects  that  meet  the  eye.    That  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  action  of  the  eye.    It  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  render  an  account  of  the 
tlioughts  passing  through  the  mind  during  the 
day.    But  there  is  another  power, — the  power  of 
arresting    thought ;    and   there   commences  the 
self-command  necessary  for  "  self-culture."  A 
mail  might  pass  a  whole  day  never  distinctly  dis- 
tinctly distinguishing  any  object  with  his  eye;  but, 
by  exercising  a  certain  degree  of  mental  power,  he 
might  stop,  and  examine  some  object,  and  fix  it 
upon  his  memory.    With  respect  to  the  eye,  that 
would  be  observation  ;  to  the  mind,  it  would  be  re- 
flection.    When  thoughts  are  passing  through  a 
man's  mind  he  mialit  consider  some  one  of  them 
rather  singular,  and  reflect  upon  it,  and  thus  arrest 
the  current  of  thouuht,  and  fix  upon  something 
distant  which  would  occupy  his  mind  in  future 
years,  and  lead  to  something  useful  and  practical. 
That  is  the  second  step.    But  there  is  a  third,  and 
a  higher  and  more  important  one.     A  man  might 
not  be  .-atisfied  with  a  passing  view  of  an  object,  but 
(ti  sire  to  know  soraetliiii;;  more  about  it.      For  in- 
stance, in  looking  for  the  first  time  at  the  ruins  at 
Netley  Abbey,  he  sees  all  that  could  be  seen  in 
passing  by.    That  is  observation.     It  occurred  to 
liis  mind  that,  if  ever  he  passed  that  way  again,  he 
would  make  an  examination  into  its  architecture, 
and  try  to  make  out  its  history,  having  previously 
gathered  such  information  as  he  might  be  able  to 
do  from  books  treating  on  the  subject.    That  would 
l)K  a  very  different  degree  of  observation  from  either 
of  the  first,  and  might  be  called  contemplation. 
That  would  he  seeing  in  the  highest  sense.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  took  place  with  regard  to  the  mind. 
,\  man  might  say,  '•  I  wish  to  cultivate  my  powers 
of  thought.    I  am  not  satisfied  with  dwelling  for  a 
few  minutes  on  a  thought  which  invites  ray  atten- 
tion.   Here  is  a  great  question  on  which  a  thought- 
ful and  earnest  man  cannot  remain  satisfied  in 


nuitnred  decisjim  how  he  oiiiclit  to  think  and  act. 
That,  i-"  the  course  of  tlioutrht,  -  the  operation  of  the 
niinil  corresjiondin'i- exactly  with  the  third  operation 
of  the  sense  of  siybt;  and  this  analogy  brought 
forward  all  the  processes  of  which  thought  is 
capalile. 


NEW  TOWNSHIP  OF  DALKEY. 
A  MEETING  of  ratepayers  was  held  on  the  22nd 
ult.  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Dalkey,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  twelve  commissioners  for 
this  newly-formed  township,  under  the  Towns'  Im- 
provement (Ireland)  Act  of  1854.  At  nine  o'clnitk, 
A.M.,  James  Milo  Burke,  Esq.,  J.P.,  was  called 
upon  to  preside,  and  the  election  began  in  the 
usual  form.  The  papers  being  examined,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  declared  to  have  been  duly 
elected :  — 

Denis  Florence  M'Carthy,  Esq.,  Summerville 
House;  Edward  Harrison,  Esq.,  Castle-street; 
Hugh  O'Rorke,  Esq.,  Breff'ni-terrace  ;  John  K. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  Dalkey  ;  Gerard  Tyrrell,  Esq., 
Dalkey  ;  Thomas  Connolly,  Esq.,  Ciistle-street ; 
Patrick  MacNevin,  Esq.,  Island  View;  Henry 
Parkinson,  Esq.,  Dalkey  ;  James  H.  Parkinson, 
Esq.,  M.D., Tudor  House  ;  James  Milo  Burke,  Esq., 
Queenstown  Lodge,  Dalkey  ;  John  H.  Burke,  Esq., 
Dalkey;  and  Hercules  M'Donnell,  Esq.,  Sorrento 
Cottage. 

The  chairman  said,  with  reference  to  the  lighting 
of  the  township,  that  lamps  would  be  erected  where 
the  mains  were  already  laid  down  from  the  boundary 
of  Kinsstown,  on  the  Ulverton-road,  Castle-street, 
Main-street,  &c.,  and  be  ready  for  lighting  by  the 
1st  of  October.  No  time  would  be  lost  in  c^irrying 
out  the  improvement  in  the  whole  district  coniprised 
within  the  boundaries. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  proposintr  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  said  that  he  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  Dalkey  for  t!ie  great  pains  and  anxiety 
he  had  taken  in  their  welfare,  and  for  the  ])erseve- 
ratice  and  enersiy  he  hud  used  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition,  in  bringing  the  matter  to  its  present 
successful  issue. 

Mr.  Stewart  seconded  the  proposition. 
On  Monday  last  the  Commissioners  held  their 
first  meeting  for  the  transacting  of  business  of  a 
preliminary  character. 


cast-iron  cylinders,  each  eleven  feet  in  diameter, 
sunk  in  the  deepest  part,  thirty-six  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  river,  where  the  water  at  spring  tides  is 
thirty  feet  deep.    The  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  principal  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture consist  of  about  1,400    tons    of  cast-iron, 
1,300  tims  of  wrouglit-iron,    00,000  oak  paving 
blocks,  and  5.000  feet  of  creosoted  timber.  On 
entering  the  bridge  by  the  north-west  end, one  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  effect  produced  liy 
its  immense  length,  its  symmetrical  proportions, 
and  its  massive  strength.    Entrance  is  obtained  by 
foot  passengers  by  registered   turn-stiles,  wliicli 
check  the  number  of  pedestrians  passing  each  way, 
and  all  persons  going  over  the  bridge  must  proceed 
on  one  side  and  return  by  the  opposite  footpath. 
On  lookinir  over  the  side  rails  one  realizes  the  im- 
mense height  of  the  noble  structure,  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  suruKuuited  in  its  erection.   The  height, 
at  low  water,  exceeds  38  feet.    The  entire  fabric  is 
bound  together  by  strong  iron  girders.     Tiie  foot- 
paths are  formed  of  asphalte,  and  are  quite  smooth 
on  the  surface.    Their  width  is  five  and  a  half  feet. 
The  water  channels  between  the  footpaths  and  the 
carriageway  itself  are  nine  inches  each  in  breadth, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  roadway  measures  twenty 
feet.    The  roadway  is  paved  with  square  blocks  of 
wood  firmly  rivited  tOl^ether.     These  are  built  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  horses 
stmnhlina:.      The  arrangements  for  lighting  the 
bridge  are  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  one-half  of  the 
lamps  being  supplied  from  the  city  side,  and  the 
other  from  the  Waterside  gas  works.    These  eisli- 
teen  handsome  globular-formed  lamps,  with  brass 
mounting,  form  not  the  least  attractive  and  orna- 
mentative  portion  of  the  bridge.    At  the  base  of 
each  lamp  is  a  shield,  on  which  there  is  represented, 
in  high  relief,  the  City  Arms.    The  entire  fabric  is 
a  standing  evidence  of  the  creditalile  way  in  which 
the  parties  principally  concerned  have  snccessfiilly 
carried  out  their  undertaking,  namely — John  Hawk- 
shaw.  Esq,  P. U.S.,  C.E.,  London;  John  Hnulies, 
Esq.,  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Deny,  and  Messrs.  Butler  and  Co.,  Stanningsley , 
Leeds,  contractors.    Tlie  total  cost  of  the  iron  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  will  not  exceed  the  original  esti- 
mate— about  £02,000 — and  the  approaches,  with 
the  ahutinents  on  each  side,  will  involve  an  ad- 
ditional expenditure  of  A'20,000. 


•  From  a  lecture  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  at  the  Hiu  tly  In- 
stitution, Soutliiimptoii. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  IRON  BRIDGE 
AT  DERRY. 

On  the  25th  ult.,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  inau^'ural 
ceremony  of  opening  the  new  iron  hridire  over  the 
river  Foyle  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
took  place  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances, 
and  was  accompanied  by  every  demonstration  of 
popular  rejoicing  by  the  citizens  of  Derry.  The 
erection  of^  this  magnificent  and  noble  structure  is 
one  of  tiiose  public   improvements   wliich  give 
identity  to  the  Maiden  City,  and  the  opening  cere- 
monial will  form  an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  her  onward  progress.     The  undertaking  was 
commenced  about  two  years  ago,  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  work  was  condemned  by  the  engineer,  John 
Hawkshaw,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  C.E.,  London,  by  whom 
the  designs  were  furnished,  the  machinery  employed 
being  imperfect,  and  had  to  be  removed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Joseph  Butler  and 
Co.,  Stanningsly,  Leeds.    This  caused  a  delay  of  a 
considerable  time.    The  pneutnatic  method  of  con- 
structing the  foundation  of  bridges  was  then  brought 
into  requisition  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  this  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  undertaking.    The  work 
was  commenced  about  the  month  of  May,  1862,  and 
completed  on  the  15th  September,  1863,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  bridge  engineer,  tlie  entire 
structure  bavins  been  subjected  by  him  to  tiie  most 
severe  test,  so  that  its  stability  in  every  point  is 
beyond  all  question.    The  length  of  this  handsome 
bridge  from  end  to  end  is  nine  spansof  132  feet  each. 
The  width  of  the  upper  roadway,  which  will  be  used 
for  ordinary  traftic,  is  30  feet,  and  the  lower  plat- 
form is  24  feet  wide.    The  tramway  on  the  lower 
floor  is  to  he  connected  with  the  quays  and  railways 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  which  will  tend  much  to 
facilitate  the  increasing  trade  of  the  city.  The 
bridge  is  supported  by  nine  piers,  built  in  the  river. 
The  centre  one  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  sup- 
ports the  svvinsr  bridge  and  the  machinery  for  turn- 
ino-  it.    This  affords  provision  for  allowing  merchant 
ve'ssels  of  the  largest  tonnage  to  pass  easily  through 
the  spans  which  are  opened  on  either  side,  the  time 
occupied  in  the  operation  being  only  five  minutes, 
which  is  performed  by  three  men,  although  the 
weight  of  this  swing  bridge  exceeds  one  hundred 
and  thirty  tons.    The  other  piers  consist  of  two 


BRIDGE  FOUNTAINS. 
A  rAPisR  by  Mr.  T.  Page,  on  this  subject  was-  read 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Spencer,  at  recent  meeting  of  British 
Association.  The  object  of  the  author  was  to  show 
the  system  pursued  by  him  without  the  heavy  cost  of 
coffVrdains.  The  system  adopted  by  the  author  con- 
sists in  tlie  use  orcyliiulcrs  of  iron  filled  with  brickwork 
or  concrete.  The  foundation,  he  said,  might  be 
described  as  a  part  of  a  structure,  which  resisted  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure  ;  and  it  was  evidei^t  that 
the  higtier  the  horziontal  plane  of  the  resisting  mass 
was,  the  less  was  the  weight  of  the  superstructure 
upon  it,  and  the  better  adapted  as  a  foundation  to 
resist  its  pressure,  lie  then  described  the  system  he 
had  pursued  in  the  construction  of  four  bridges  over 
the  Thames,  and  also  of  the  pier  at  Greenock.  He 
considered  important  that  the  foundation  of  each  pier 
should  be  one  undivided  structure :  that  it  should  not 
be  broken  into  separate  parts,  as  it  was  in  cases  where 
cylinders  were  used ;  and  that  besides  the  resistance 
due  to  the  horizontal  area  of  the  foundation,  it  should 
embrace  the  additional  resistance  afforded  by  the 
friction  due  to  the  vertical  surface  of  the  pile ;  and 
this,  short  of  founding  on  rock  itself,  would  present 
the  most  solid  resisting  mass  that  could  be  found. 
The  system  afforded  great  facility  and  rapidity  of 
construction,  and  its  application  to  harbours  of  refuge 
was  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance  at  the 
present  time,  both  for  expedition  in  completing  the 
works  and  for  economv. 


New  Stohes  at  Om.ioh  Flax  Markkt. — The 
Ulster  Railway  Company  are  about  to  erect  a  range 
of  stores  at  the  goods'  station  adjoining  the  fla.t  mar- 
ket, for  the  accommodation  of  fla.'c  buyers.  The 
frontage  of  the  stores  lies  along  the  market  yard, 
wliile  the  platform  at  the  railway  runs  along  their 
rere  so  thai  the  flax  will  be  put  into  the  stores  in  one 
side,  and  removed  to  the  railway  conveyance  at  the 
other.  The  contractor  for  the  execution  of  this  work, 
which  has  lately  been  commenced,  is  Mr.  Francis 
M'Gaghey,  of  this  town. — Tyrone  Constitution. 

Revival  op  Manufactores  im  Kilkennt. 
—  Arrangements  are  in  course  of  being  carried  out 
for  the  establishment  of  a  woollen  manufactory  on 
a  most  important  scale,  by  a  company  now  being 
formed.  The  premises  intended  to  be  applied  to 
this  purpose  are  the  Ormonde  Mills,  and  new  ma- 
chinery and  all  modern  appliances  are  to  be  put  in 
requisition. 
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-    public  antr  fribatc  Morhs. 

A  new  church  is  about  beinc;  erected  for  Killeedy 
Parish,  diocese  of  Limerick,  to  consist  of  a  nave,  40 
feet  by  20  in  the  clear,  with  chancel,  vestry,  and 
porch,  and  a  neat  belfry  at  the  wast  end.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  VV.  Fogerty,  architect ; 
and  a  considerable  sum  having  been  raised  by  sub- 
soription,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  given 
a  grant,  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  P. 
Scanlon,  of  Bruff,  for  the  erection  of  the  nave,  leaving 
the  porch,  chancel,  &c.,  till  further  funds  are  avail- 
able.   Amount  of  present  contract  about  £450. 

The  Church  at  Piltown. — This  structure,  which 
is  nearly  complete,  owes  its  beauty  and  size  to  the 
noble  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Bessborough.  The  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  heating  apparatus,  is  £1,650.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  contributed  £600. 
Tbe  amount  raised  by  subscriptions  was  £150,  and 
Lord  Bessborough  has  contributed  the  balance. — 
lVaterfo7-d  Mail. 

The  new  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
on  the  City-quay,  was,  on  the  24th  ult.,  solemnly 
dedicated  to  its  sacred  purpose,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Oullen,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  congregation. 
The  building,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
iJiiBLiN  BuiLDEK,  was  erected  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Cann,  North  Anne-street,  out  of  his  own  private 
means,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  simple  and 
commodious  arrangements,  without  any  attempt  at 
architectural  effect,  whicb,  indeed,  could  not  be  ac- 
complished, owing  to  the  situation  of  the  building. 
It  is  lighted  by  two  large  and  handsome  windows  at 
either  end,  and  by  a  number  of  smaller  windows  at 
the  sides,  the  window  over  the  front  door  having  in 
the  centre  a  plate  of  stained  glass  representing  the 
Ciucifi.Kion.  Over  the  altar,  wliich  is  also  chaste  and 
8in)ple  in  character,  is  a  handsome  painting  of  the 
Crucitixion. 

Two  plans  of  sheds  for  the  quay  at  Galway  have 
been  prepar  ed  by  Mr.  Robi^rts,  C  E.,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Works.  Permanent  sheds  could  be  erec- 
ted for  £300,  while  less  durable  wooden  sheds  are 
estimated  to  cost  £130. 

Seven  tenders  were  on  the  23rd  inst.  laid  upon  the 
table  of  liie  Kingstown  Commissioners  from  contractors 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  buildings  and  im- 
provements in  connexion  with  tiie  new  registrar's 
office,  &c.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  ensued  as  to  the 
propriety  of  receiving  some  of  those  which  had  named 
a  gross  Slim,  instead  of  giving  details,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  notices  issued  for  tenders. 
It  was  at  length  decided  to  give  the  contract  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  present  contractor  for  enclosing,  levelling, 
and  draiiiing  the  new  cemetery,  whose  estimate  was 
the  lowest  (£234),  on  condition  that  he  should  change 
the  form  of  his  tender,  which  was  in  a  bulk  sum,  and 
supply  a  detailed  form. 

The  whole  of  the  stained  glass  required  to  fill  the 
windows  of  the  west  end  and  north  aisle  of  Glasgow 
Cathedi-al  has  been  placed.  M.  AinmuUer,  a  Bavarian 
historical  painter  of  note,  has  furnished  the  designs  for 
tli&se.  Those  iu  the  north  aisle  represent  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Job.  In  the  first  he  is  seen  undergoing  his 
troubles;  in  the  second,  rejoicing  in  his  prosperity,  and 
surrounded  by  friends  and  servants.  The  windows 
in  the  west  end  are  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  and 
represent  by  "  compositions,"  on  the  one  side  Prayer 
and  Thanksgiving,  and  on  the  other,  Early  Training 
and  Education.  Six  other  windows  for  this  cathedi'al 
are  in  pro'.;ress,  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Five  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  subscribed 
for. 

The  fonndation  stone  at  the  Crawfordsburn  viaduct 
on  the  Hollywood  and  Bangor  railway  was  laid  on 
Friday,  amid  great  eclat.  'Ihe  viaduct  will  be  a  very 
important  enuineering  work,  consisting  of  five  arches, 
each  of  fifty  feet  span. 

A  new  Nanoiii  l  Bankhousp  is  being  built  at 
Roscren,  Co.  Tipperary.  W.  F.  Caldbeck,  archi- 
tect;  T.  Scanlaii,  builder. 


6£ncral  Jlcms. 

It  is  said  that  the  proposed  Exhibition  of  the  Works 
of  Scottish  Artists  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  at  Edinburgh,  will  be  a  very 
magnificent  collectiim. 

The  Austrian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  announces  that 
an  exhibition  of  pictures  will  take  place  in  Vienna  next 
year,  opening  the  15th  of  April  and  closing  the  31st 
of  May. 

Since  the  Foyle  Commissioners  were  incorporated 
in  the  year  1854  they  have  expended  upwards  of 
£135,000  in  constructing  new  quays,  graving  dock, 
&c.,  and  are  now  engaged  in  dredging  the  Flats,  a 
shallow  part  of  the  river,  which,  when  completed,  the 
largest  merchant  ships  will  be  able  to  reach  the  quays 
of  Derry. 

"  The  Dark  Houses  of  London"  is  the  title  of  a 
forthcoming  volume  by  G.  Uasch,  the  author  of 


"  Garibaldi,  the  sword  of  Italy."  It  is  to  be  a  pendant 
to  the  "  Dark  Houses  of  Berlin,"  and  will  contain 
sketches  of  Bedlam,  Newgate,  Millbank,  the  Tower- 
prisons,  &c. 

The  Kues  Marivaux,  Favart,  and  the  Boieldieu, 
which  surround  the  Opt-ra.  Comique,  Paris,  have  just 
had  the  pavement  replaced  by  asphalte,  in  order  to 
deaden  the  noise  of  carriages.  The  same  plan  is 
being  carried  into  execution  in  front  of  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  is  to  be  also 
adopted  near  several  other  public  buildings. 

Lisnaskea  should  be  a  market-town  of  no  small 
importance.     The  Earl  of  Erne  has  not  been  un- 
mindful of  its  palpable  advantages.    Handsome  and 
commodious  buildings  have  been  erected  at  his  lord- 
ship's expense,  for  public  purposes.    The  large  stone- 
work structure  which  presents  its  front  to  our  view 
on  entering  this  town,  is  the  Town  Hall.    On  the 
left  again  we  have  the  Corn  Market,  the  arrange- 
ments of  which  are  made  on  the  most  improved 
system  ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  the  town  is  the 
"Butter  Market.    All  these  are  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial stone  buildings,  constructed  solely  at  the 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  Erne.    Another  building,  the 
presence  of  which  is,  indeed,  not  much  required  in 
this  locality — a  police  barracks — has  also  been  built 
by  his  lordship,  and  is  a  neat  and  commodious  edifice. 
But  while  encouraging  and  developing  the  resources 
of  the  town  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Earl 
has  not  forgotten  the  mental  culture  of  the  inha- 
bitants; and  in  order  to  give  the  younger  as  well  as 
the  elder  portion  of  the  townsfolk  a  taste  for  reading 
and  literature,  he  has  established  a  reading-room, 
where,  for  a  trifling  subscription,  the  leading  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  the  day  can  be  seen.  A 
loan  fund  has  also  been  established,  the  capital  of 
which  now  amounts  to  somewhere  about  £7,000. 
There  is  now  in  course  of  completion  an  admirably 
arranged  coffee-house,  where  persons  attending  the 
market  can  have  bread  and  coffee  at  a  moderate 
charge.    While  the  Earl  of  Erne  has  displayed  such 
a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Lisnaskea,  his 
amiable  Countess  has  not  been  neglectful  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  fairer  portion  of  its  inhabitants — at  least 
in  those  raatts^rs  which  fall  within  her  legitimate 
province.     A  school  has  been  built,  in  which  the 
girls  are  instructed  in  the  manufacture  of  Valen- 
ciennes lace;  and  as  an  instance  ot  the  success  which 
has  attended  its  production  here,  it  maj'  be  stated 
that  samples  were  exhibited  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition last  year,  and  were  universally  admired  as 
comparing  favourably  with  Brussels  and  Limerick 
laces.    The  Countess,  at  her  own  expense,  besides 
paying  the  salary  of  a  mistress  of  the  girls'  school, 
supports  an  infant  school.    The  town,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
promising  towns  of  its  size  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ; 
and  so  long  as  it  enjoys  the  fostering  and  wholesome 
care  of  the  present  Earl  and  Countess  of  Erne,  its 
advancement  in  every  respect  is  positively  insured. 

From  the  Luxemburg  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  the 
works  of  Horace  Vernet  and  Ary  Scheffer  are  now 
being  removed  ;  the  decease  of  both  painters  having 
rendered  their  works  admissible  to  the  Louvre,  where 
their  finest  productions  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Government  are  to  be  placed. 

A  Roman  amphitheatre  has  just  been  discovered 
iu  the  ancient  town  of  Concordia,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  Portogruaro,  in  the  province  of  Venice. 
Its  extent  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  the  walls 
have  been  found  to  be  4  feet  in  thickness.  At  a 
depth  of  ten  metres  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a 
helmet,  all  of  gold,  has  been  found,  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Legio  X — XXIII — Cajsare  imperante ;" 
also  a  beautiful  pedestal  cast  in  bronze,  and  7  feet 
high,  with  the  inscription,  "Ainulio  Tito  Corcor- 
diensi  honoris  causa.  Anno  X  C:Esare  imperante;" 
and  a  sword  aiiorned  with  precious  stones,  so  heavy 
that  a  man  cannot  raise  it  with  both  hands.  This 
sword  probably  belonged  to  the  statue  which  stood 
on  the  pedestal,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  found. 


Light  .\nd  Economic  Bitioons. — Among  the 
mechanical  inventions  exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society's  room.s,  at  Falmouth,  are  the 
models  of  the  cheap  bridges  invented  by  Mr.  Angelo 
Sedley,  of  London,  as  to  which  a  series  of  tests  were 
made  upon  the  day  previous  to  the  closing  of  the 
International  Exhibition.  The  model  was  17  feet  6 
inches  clear  span,  and  its  total  weight  was  25  lb. 
The  extreme  width  was  3  inches,  and  the  extreme 
height  4 J  inches;  whilst  thin  veneer  and  tape,  fas- 
tened together  with  glue,  were  the  materials  used  in 
its  construction.  The  result  showed  that  the  bread- 
ing strain  of  a  bridge  1,050  feet  span  (the  scale 
indicated  by  the  model  tested)  on  Mr.  Sedley's  system 
was  twenty  times  its  own  weight,  whereas  in  the 
experiments  made  before  the  Meiiai  tubes  were  built, 
on  the  small  models  of  the  same,  the  breaking  weight 


for  a  span  only  two-fifths  of  the  above  was  twelve 
times  the  weight  of  the  model  operated  on.  A  bridge 
upon  this  principle  is  being  built  for  a  park  at 
Staplehurst  upon  a  small  scale,  40  feet  span,  and 
and  another  in  Wiiarfdale  of  180  feet  span.  A  wooden 
foot  or  bridle  roa<l  bridge,  50  feet  clear  span,  4  feet 
wide,  and  equal  to  a  load  of  20  tons,  can  be  con- 
structed, it  is  said,  for  £50,  and  that  the  bridges  are 
delivered  at  any  railway  station  in  London,  of  30  feet 
span  and  4  feet  wide,  in  wood,  for  £30,  and  of  the 
same  dimensions  in  iron  for  £50. 

STiiANOUi.AU.  —  Perhaps  in  no  spot  in  Ireland  says 
correspondent  of  Irish  Times,  has  greater  changes  been 
effected  within  a  short  period  than  in  the  locality  in 
which  Lord  LiflFord  has  taken  up  his  residence.  Anj' 
one  who  visited  that  neighbourhood  twenty-five  years 
ago  will  recollect  the  bleak  and  barren  aspect  which  it 
presented,  and  the  lawless  and  turbulent  character  of 
the  people.  Having  determined  to  reside  on  his  estate, 
he  at  once  set  about  erecting  a  suitable  house.  The  site 
chosen  by  his  lordship  was  at  the  base  of  a  huge  moun- 
tain, in  an  isolated  and  lonely  spot,  remarkable  only  for 
its  bold  scenery.  Here  he  built  a  splendid  and  commo- 
dious mansion,  with  suitable  out-offices  attached ;  what 
had  formerly  been  an  immense  tract  of  bog  is  now 
reclaimed,  and  the  barren  hills  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  covered  with  trees.  Thus,  by  untiring 
energy  and  perseverance,  a  wilderness  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  rich  and  verdant  plain,  aflTording  all  the 
necessaries  for  human  e.xistence  and  enjoyment.  The 
grounds  around  Meen  Glas  Castle  are  well  kept,  and 
everything  about  the  place  indicates  much  taste. 
Meen  Glas  Church,  which  has  been  recently  built  by 
his  lordship,  is  a  very  neat  structure.  It  is  built  of 
whin-stone,  occupying  a  prominent  position  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  considerable 
distance.  Schools  have  also  been  provided  for  the 
children  on  the  estate.  Standing  near  the  flagstaff,  on 
the  hill  overlooking  Meen  Glas  Castle,  a  magnificent 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  all 
sides  immense  mountains  lift  their  heads,  and  stretch, 
along  the  horizon  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  pre- 
senting a  spectacle  of  majesty  and  grandeur  not 
often  surpassed. 

Grand  Juky  Pkesentments  (Ireland). — A  par- 
liamentary paper  gives  the  amount  of  the  accounts  of 
presentments  made  bv  the  several  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1862  as  i:i, 088,828. 
Of  thissum£18,8S5  was  on  account  of  re-presentments. 
The  nett  amount  of  money  levied  by  presentment  last 
year  was  £1,069,913.  The  presentments  for  the 
county  of  Dublin  amounted  to  £40,534,  and  and  for 
the  county  of  the  city  to  ,£37,246.  The  highest  pre- 
sentment in  the  list  is  that  for  the  county  of  Cork, 
£77,769  ;  and  the  next  is  that  for  the  county  of 
Antrim,  £64,255.  The  lowest  is  that  for  the  county 
of  Carlow,  £13,124.  The  presentments  for  King's 
County  are  £18,157,  of  which  £'10,190  is  for  repair 
of  roads,  bridges,  &c.  The  presentment  for  Meath  is 
£20,127  ;  and  for  VVicklow,  £23,755. 

St.  Doulough's  New  Church. — The  builder,  Mr. 
Douglas,  hopes,  we  understand,  to  have  the  roof  of 
this  edifice  on  next  month.  The  porch  is  up,  and  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  there  was  inserted  on  Saturday 
last.  To  the  old  and  new  church,  shortly  to  be  seen 
united  in  a  perfect  state,  the  neighbouring  baptistry, 
abstracted  through  ])ast  neglect  from  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  will  present  a  sad  contrast.  A  wild 
tree  springs  from  the  top  of  the  well,  and  is  likely 
soon  to  frustrate  the  prophecy  of  immortality  once 
in.scribed  inside  the  walls  by  one  of  the  Fagans  o£ 
Feltrim. 

Waterford  Harbour  Board  The  report  of 

the  Ford  and  Dry  Dock  Committee  recommends  that 
a  Government  loan  of  £30,000  be  sought,  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  and  speedily  deepening  tte 
Ford  Channel  to  thirteen  feet  at  low  water  of  ordinary 
spring  tides. 

Kii>KKNNY  Junction  Railway. — Three-fourths  of 
the  line  from  this  city  to  Abbeylei.x  is  now  finished. 
i\Ir.  Hemans,  chief  engineer,  was  over  the  line  a  few 
days  since  with  some  of  the  directors,  and  approved 
very  highly  of  the  proceedings  of  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Ougliterson. 

An  E.khibition  of  Clocks. — The  townofChaux- 
de  Fondb  (Switzerland)  took  advantage  of  the  Federal 
Rifle  Match  recently  held  there  to  open  an  exhibition 
of  clocks  and  watches,  manufactured  in  the  canton  of 
Neufchatel.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  205,  and 
of  articles  exhibited  4,054,  representing  a  value  of 
about  276,280f.  The  visitors  amounted  to  about 
10,000,  and  the  receipts  for  admission  yeilded  a  nett 
sum  of  about  6,000f,  which  has  been  handed  over  to 
the  municipal  council  to  be  employed  in  founding  a 
school  for  teaching  simultaneously  the  theory  and 
practice  of  clock  and  watch  making. 

The  Drogheda  Waterworks. — Mr.  T.  Barham 
Foster,  C.E.,  engineer  of  the  projected  company  was 
to  have  visited  Drogheda  on  the  28th  ult.,  for  tha 
purpose  of  completing  the  surveys  previous  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  bill  to  go  before  parliament.  The 
draft  of  the  bill,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready  to  be  laid 
before  the  corporatioa  at  their  next  quarterly  meeting. 
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Decokative  Art. — In  the  extensive  concerns 
of  Messrs.  Ryan,  Brotliers,  wine  and  spirit  iiier- 
chunts,  93  and  94,  (ireat  Briiain-street,  recently 
re-opened  for  the  transaction  of  business,  are  to  be 
se-u  some  admirable  specimens  of  art  decnration. 
T.ie  several  details  are  most  harmoniously  blended, 
p  oilucini  an  excellent  aeneral  effect.  The  ceiling 
i<  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for 
a  lontr  time,  and  the  screen  behind  the  counter  is 
f  iniislied  with  hishly-polislied  mirrors,  and  is  most 
eliborately  and  tastefully  finished.  Tue  counter, 
wliicli  is  covered  with  slabs  of  white  Italian  marble, 
is  put  out  of  hands  in  excellent  style.  The  furin- 
t  ire,  gas  fittiiio'S,  and  general  arrangements  are 
v.-ry  eifc'Ctive.  The  decorations  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Barff  &  Co.,  Potter's-alley. — Freeman. 

Injurious  Action  of  Lead  Pipes  on 
Wateu. — The  importance  of  discoverinir  a  really 
etiicient  means  of  preventint?  the  injurious  action  of 
lead  pipes  on  water  is  universally  acknowledged, 
and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Grace  Calvert  liave 
proved  beyond  question  that  no  proposition  hitherto 
hroustht  forward  has  been  calculated  to  remedy  the 
e\il  complained  of.  A  discovery,  however,  has 
HOW  been  made,  througli  which  the  water  supplied 
bv  leaden  pipes  may  be  obtained  by  the  consumer 
as  pure  as  from  the  original  source.  Dr.  H. 
Schwartz,  of  Breslau,  lias  discovered  a  means  by 
whicli  the  portion  of  the  lead  forming  the  interior 
surface  of  the  pipe  may  be  convened  into  an  in- 
solul)le  sulphide;  the  natural  consequence  being; 
that  the  water  passing  through  will  be  as  free  from 
contamination  as  if  glass  were  use  l.  The  means 
by  which  Dr.  Schwartz  effects  this  conversion  are 
extremely  simple.  He  simply  passes  a  strong 
solution  of  the  sulphide  of  an  alkali  through  the 
pipe  to  be  acted  upon,  and  the  process  is  completed. 
This  solution,  which  is  either  a  sulphide  of  potassium 
or  of  sodium,  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  about  21 2 
deg.  Fahr  j.and  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  metal 
for  from  10  to  10  uiiiiutes.  It  is  stated  that,  in 
practice,  the  boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda  and 
sulphur  is  found  to  answer  every  purpose. — Mining 
Journal. 


Blasting  of  Rocks  in  the  Menai 
Stuaits. — The  two  large  masses  of  rock  in  the 
Menai  Straits,  known  as  the  Cow  and  Calf  Hocks, 
and  which  have  so  long  impeded  the  navigation  of 
the  Straits,  are  now  about  lieing  removed  Several 
masses  have  been  blasted  and  taken  up  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  VV.  B.  HicUs,  of  Falmouth,  who, 
with  a  number  of  other  divers,  is  making  rapid 
progress  with  their  removal. 

TnK  Studios  of  ouk  British  Autists. — Mr. 
John  Ballantyne,  U.S.A.,  has  for  a  considerable  time 
past  been  engaged  in  painting  a  series  of  pictures  of 
the  studios  of  an  number  of  our  leading  British  artists. 
Among  those  already  completed  and  in  progress  are 
the  studios  of  Roberts,  Phillip,  Stantield,  Maclise, 
Frith,  Elmore,  Creswick,  Millais,  &c.  In  each  studio 
Mr.  Ballantyne  has  introduced  some  incident  or  figure 
characteristic  of  the  proprietor,  and  when  completed 
the  series  will  form  an  invaluable  record  of  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  the  leading  British  artists  of  the  present 
dav,  as  indicated  by  theirstudios — the  shrinesof  their 
genius.  The  entire  series  has  been  acquired  by  an  enter- 
prising publisher,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  wliole 
— including  the  studios  of  some  of  our  Scottish  artists 
— will  be  exhibited  and  published  at  no  distant  date. 

Iron  Streets. — A.  project  has  been  broached  in 
New  York  for  paving  the  streets  with  iron  and  con- 
ducting the  traffic  by  steam  carriages  moving  on  these 
iron  floors.  It  is  urged  that  the  saving  to  clothing, 
furniture,  and  goods  from  damage  by  dust  and  mud 
would  be  enormous ;  that  the  resistance  on  clean  iron 
floors  would  be  small,  the  wear  on  carriages  slight, 
and  the  noise  but  trifling  in  comparison  with  what  it 
is  at  present.  Shoes,  it  is  represented,  would  wear 
much  longer  on  iron  side-walks  than  on  stone. 

The  Ikon  Trade. — There  are  at  present  l'J.5  fur- 
naces in  blast,  producing  about  21,500  tons  weekly. 
The  total  deliveries  continue  steadly  in  excess  of  tlie 
make,  and  will  be  this  week  fully  25,000  tons.  Con- 
sequently the  stocks  are  about  35,000  tons  leas  than 
they  were  four  months  ago.  The  malleable  ironworks, 
foundries,  and  .shipbuilding-yards  on  the  Clyde  were 
never  so  actively  employed  and  so  full  of  orders.  So 
great  is  the  demand  for  iron  for  shipment  and  local 


consumption,  that  ironmasters  have  raised  their  prices 
2s.  to  3s.  per  ton.  The  makers,  at  their  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  resolved  to  resist  giving  the  advance  of 
Is.  per  day  demanded  by  the  miners;  apprehensions 
therefore  exist  that  a  general  strike  will  be  the  result. 
— Mining  Journal, 

A  Paradise  of  a  PuiNTiNG-OFFirE. — The  Boston 
Olicie  Branch,  on  which  females  are  employed  as  com- 
positors, states : — "  Our  rooms  are  well  carpeted,  and 
the  girls  do  not  come  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  retiring  in  good  season,  seldom  making  even 
seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.  Smart  compositors  can 
in  that  time  earn  XI  16s.  a  week.  We  have  also  one 
female  clerk  out  of  three  we  employ.  Added  to  this, 
one  desk  has  been  occupied  by  a  female  editor  as 
our  assistant,  at  a  salary  of  £250.  She  has  spent 
seven  hours  a  day  in  the  office  for  five  days  a  week. 
We  generally  have  in  our  office  an  organ  or  pianoforte, 
and  we  have  mus'c  at  meal  hours." 

Clonmel  and  Thcrles  Railway.  —  The 
pliins  and  surveys  of  this  line  are  being  proceeded 
with  rapidly,  and  the  prosjiectus,  with  an  accom- 
panying map  of  the  line  of  traverse,  setting  forth 
the  dift'ereiit  towmlands  througli  which  it  is  intended 
the  railway  shall  pass,  will  issue  in  a  few  days. 


TENDERS. 

For  a  new  furniture  and  carpet  department  to  the  ware- 
house of  Messrs.  Cannock,  Tait  &  Co.,  Limerick;  Mr.  W. 
Fogcrty,  architect.  Amounts  exclusive  of  plate  glass,  re- 
volving slmtters,  and  fi.Ktmes. 

Scanlnn   £1,080 

J.  Ryan  &  Son    1,5S9 

Malone  &  Cavanagli  (accepted)    ..  1,570 

Dublin  Builder  Officb, 
42,  ^f abbot-street 
It  is  resper.tfulhj  requested  that  amounts  of  accounts 
for  Advertisements  may  be  paid  to  Mr.  PETER  ROE, 
soon  as  convenient  after  same  being  furnished. 

Subscriptions  to  this  Journal  are  in  all  cases 
payable  in  advance. 

Stamps  tvill  be  taken  for  small  amounts. 


BENSON'S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 


Opinions 

"  As  a  sample  of  English  clockwork  nn  a  large  scale,  the 
works  of  tliis  are  probably  the  finest  finished  ihat  have  ever 
tieen  seen  in  this  country.  No  Chronometer  could  be  fitted 
with  more  perfect  or  carefully-adjusted  meclianism." — Times, 
.lun..- 11,  1862. 

"  A  triumph  of  Ingenuity." — Telegraph,  March  31,  1862. 


"  Perfection  of  Mechanism." — Morning  Post. 

of  the  London  Press  upon  Benson's  Great  Clock  and 

"  The  entire  fluisli  is  of  the  highest  caste."— Daili/  Mews, 
May  29,  1862. 

"  A  more  splendid  and  exquisitely-finished  piece  of  mecha- 
nism we  have  never  seen." — standard,  June  17, 1862. 

"  The  largest,  and  unmistalceably  the  best  finished  clock  in 
the  Exhibition." — Engineer,  August  15,  1862. 


Watches. 

"Some  of  them  are  of  great  beauty;  and  if  the  English 
watch-trade  only  follow  up  with  tlie  same  spirit  and  suc- 
cess this  first  attempt  to  competa  witli  foreigners  in  decorative 
watclies,  tliere  seems  to  be  uu  reason  wliy  we  should  not  get 
the  trade  entirely  into  our  own  han^."— Times,  June  23, 
1862. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  CHURCH  AND  TURRET  CLOCKS. 


Watches,  Clocks,  and  Bronzes  of  every  description,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  Art  is  at  present  capable,  manufactured 
from  High  Art  Designs  by  English,  French,  and  Italian  Artists  oi  great  celebrity. 
V/ATCHES.  H  CLOCKS. 


Chronometer. 

Duplex. 

Lever. 

Horizontal. 

Vertical. 

Minute,  Half-quarter,  and  Quarter  Re- 
peaters. 

Independent  and  Plain  Centre  Seconds. 

Keyless. 

Chronographs. 

Enamelled. 

Astronomical,  and 

Heversible  Watches. 

Fi>m  200  Guineas  to  £3  3s.  each. 


B     SON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PAMIE  .ET 
ON  WATCHES 

(free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  History 
of  Watch-making,  with  desciiptions  and  prices.  It 
acts  as  a  guide  in  tlie  purchase  of  a  Watch,  and  ena- 
bles those  who  live  in  Scotland.  Ireland,  Wales,  the 
Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a 
watch,  and  have  It  sent  free  and  safe  by  post. 


Drawing-room, 
Dir'ng-room, 
Bed- room. 
Library, 
Hall,  Staircase, 
Bracket,  Caniage, 
Chime,  Musical, 
Aslronomical, 
Church,  Turret, 
Stable,  Railway, 
Post-Office,  Shop, 

Warehouse,  Office,  or  Counting-house 
Clocks. 

From  1000  Guineas  to  £1  Is.  each. 


BENSON'S  ILLUSTKATED  CLOCK 
PAMPHLET 

contains  a  full  and  carefnlly  prepared  Price-List  of 
every  description  of  Clock  and  Timepiece,  with  a 
short  and  interesting  History  of  the  Art  of  Clock 
making.  In  it  will  be  found  a  great  variety  of  pat- 
terns of  Clocks  suitable  for  all  purposes,  and  it  will  be 
sent  post-free  for  two  stamps. 


BENSON'S  ARGENTINE  SILVER. 


The  Morning  Herald,  October  23rd,  speaking  of  the  Plate  in  the  Exhibition, 

The  Argentine  is  a  composition  possessing  all  the  beauty  and  richness  of  colour  of  Silver 
with  its  durability,  at  a  mere  fraction  of  its  cost.  It  is  a  compound  of  various  metals  with  a 
heavy  deposit  of  pure  Silver,  forming  one  hard,  compact,  white  body.  When  tlie  Argentine  and 
the  real  Silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  between  tliem, 
while  its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many  years'  wear  it  remains  unaltered.  During  the 
ast  seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  public  that  its  mannficture  has  been 
gXteuded  to  all  those  articles  usually  made  in  Silver,  viz.: — Spoons,  Forks,  Dinner,  Tea,  and 


says,  "  Mr.  Benson,  who  has  a  Medal  for  Plate,  exhibits  some  beautiful  things  " 

Coffee  Services,  Waiters,  Bread,  and  Cake  Baskets,  Candelabra,  Dishes  of  all  kinds,  Epergnes, 
Claret  Jugs,  &c. ;  and  which  can  be  seen  at  the  various  Establishments  of  J.  W.  Benson,  whose 
new  Show  Rooms  contain  an  immense  assortment.  A  Prize  iMedal  was  awarded  to  J.  W. 
Benson  for  excellence  of  manufacture  of  Argentine  and  Electro  Plate.  A  Sample  Spoon  will 
be  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  Thirty  Stamps,  and  an  elaliorately 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  Three  Hundred  Engravings  and  Price-list  of  Argentine  and 
Solid  Silver  Plate,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  receipt  of  Six  Stamps. 


J.  W.  BENSON'S  BRANCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  ARE 

46,  47,  &  63,  CORNHILL, 

All  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal  Establishment, 

33  &  34,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON.    (ESTABLISHED  174  9.) 
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THE  SITE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
O'CONNELL  MONUMENT. 

OW  that  the  sum  realized  by  subscription 
for  this  too  long  talked  of  project  has 
swelled  to  something  of  importance,  it  be- 
comes quite  time  to  consider  how  it  (about  £5,400) 
and  any  additional  amount  yet  to  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner,  is  to  be  expended  in  its  develop- 
ment For  the  site,  an  evident  general  partiality 
exists  towards  the  adoption  of  the  space  at  the  foot 
of  Sackville-street  next  Carlisle-bridge,  at  present 
occupied  by  gas-lamps  and  a  paved  crossing,  which 
prove  convenient  for  pedestrians  both  by  day  and  by 
night ;  and  the  proposition  is,  moreover,  favoured  by 
the  Corporation  having  expressed  their  willingness 
to  grant  it  for  the  purpose.  In  point  of  conspicuous- 
neas  and  central  position,  there  can  be,  to  our  mind, 
no  question  as  to  its  desirability  before,  perhaps,  all 
others  at  present  available ;  but  then,  other  consi- 
derations, arising  from  the  cliaracter  of  the  intended 
monument,  immediately  present  tliemselves,  at  least 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  taking  an  artistic  view  of 
the  question.  These  latter  are  chiefly  whether  the 
monument  should  be  of  a  columnar  form,  a  colossil 
statue  on  a  pedestal,  or  some  other  construction  more 
comprehensive  ;  but  which,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  harmonize  with  the  surrounding  objects,  and 
contribute  increased  beauty  to  the  vista  of  this  truly 
magnificent  metropolitan  highway.  So  far,  we  have 
better  right  to  be  ashamed  of,  than  to  boast  of,  our 
public  monuments  ;  and  as  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
another  great  national  undertaking  in  that  regard,  we 
should  pause  before  a  final  step  be  taken  to  erect 
this,  and  maturely  consider  both  the  position  it  sliould 
occupy  and  the  form  into  which  it  should  be  moulded. 
Some  of  the  promoters  seem  to  desire  a  structure 
which  in  height  shall  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  Nelson  Column  ;  but,  as  we  always  regarded  both 
the  site  and  character  of  that  monument  as  a  great 
drawback  to  the  beauty  of  the  street,  rather  than  an 
acquisition,  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  avoided 
as  an  example  in  any  one  respect.  Another  taU 
column,  or  indeed  any  tall  construction  at  the  end 
next  Carlisle-bridge,  would  complete  the  deformity 
of  that  otherwise  noble  structure,  and  look  a  mon- 
strosity. If  the  site  in  question  be  adopted,  either  a 
single  colossal  statue  on  a  low  pedestal,  or  a  group 
allegorical  of  the  chief  incidents  in  tlie  life  of  the 
great  deceased,  would  unquestionably  be  the  fittest. 
The  former  would,  however,  cost  very  much  less 
than  the  probable  or  even  the  actual  available  funds, 
but  we  strongly  incline  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
whole  on  some  grand  sculptural  woik  of  moderate 
height,  and  forming  an  ornamental  and  imposing 
feature,  rather  than  on  a  column  of  extraordinary 
dimensions. 

'l"he  Very  Rev.  Canon  Pope,  a  most  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  eminently  qualified  by  his 
high  artistic  attainments  and  excellent  taste,  to  guide 
this  project  to  a  successful  consummation,  has  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject 
to  his  confreres  and  the  general  contributors,  which 
demand  attentive  consideration.  For  our  own  part, 
we  confess  to  a  total  prejudice  against  columnar 
monuments  on  ant/  site — but  especially  on  a  flat  one 
with  buildings  in  clone  proximity  at  either  .side ;  for 
an  igolated  column,  witliout  the  dependencies  which 
architecture  has  provided  for  it,  is  quite  awkward  • 
and  let  it  bo  proportioned  ever  so  gracefully,  lias  an 
outr^  and  inconsistent  appearance.  Will  any  rational 
person  insist  that  there  is  any  tiling  whatever  artist  c 
in  the  prodigious  Doric  column,  resting  on  a  great 
broad-based  pedestal,  which  carries  the  figure  of 
Nelson  nearly  high  enough  to  be  in  the  clouds? 
Were  the  £0,000  formerly  expeuded  thereon  em- 


ployed in  securing  a  structure  one-third  its  height, 
and  displaying  a  graceful  combination  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  as  suggested,  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  street  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  instead  of 
being  deformed,  as  at  present,  by  a  great  lofty  im- 
pediment to  the  vista  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  interception  of  the 
view  from  the  Dro<;heda  Terminus  at  Amiens-street 
to  Capel-street,  fully  a  mile  in  length,  but  by  the 
Nelson  Column  intervening,  cut  into  two  halves. 

The  committee  are  now  about  to  seek  for  designs, 
and  propose  to  offer  premiums  of  £50,  £30,  and  £'20 
respectively  for  the  three  best.  Many  are  of  opinion 
that  these  inducements  are  too  paltry  to  elicit  talented 
suggestions,  and  with  them  we  certahily  coincide,  if 
it  is  expected  that  models,  which  are  very  expensive 
to  produce,  are  to  be  furnished.  Might  not  this  com- 
mittee do  as  others  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  seek,  in  the  Jirst  instance,  for  sketches 
only,  from  which,  when  obtained,  they  might  select 
a  few,  and  call  upon  the  authors  to  submit  models  in 
a  limited  competition,  ensuring  a  certain  sum  to  each 
competitor,  whether  he  be  the  successful  party  or  not? 
This,  we  apprehend,  would  prove  mutually  satisfactory, 
and  ensure  a  varietj-  of  first-class  designs.  We  are  quite 
convinced,  however,  that  in  this  monument  the  de- 
signs should  not  be  left  exclusively  to  .sculptors — as 
now  seems  to  be  the  intentiou — but  that  architects 
and  sculptors  should  go  hand  in  hand,  each  contribu- 
tions to  the  production  of  an  artistic  and  harmonious 
foute  ensemble.  The  committee  have  a  responsible 
task  to  perform,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  do  it  well, 
and  insure,  at  last,  one  public  monument  of  creditable 
character. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  BELFAST. 

Startling  revelations  aSecting  the  health  and 
Inn-jevity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  have  lately 
been  made.  It  seems  that  the  general  burial  ground 
accommodation  is  most  insufficient ;  that  in  one  in- 
stance especially,  according  to  the  Sanitary  In- 
spector's report  (the  Friar's  Bush),  every  available 
spot  is  fully  occupied,  human  bodies  being  some- 
times placed  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  that  the  graves  are  saturated  with 
decomposed  remains,  the  soil  giving  off"  very  noxious 
exhalations,  while  the  water,  charged  with  putrid 
matter,  is  suflfered  to  flow  over  the  surface,  and  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere  !  What  a  state  of  things  ! 
But  further,  it  appears  that  interments  still  take 
place,  although  there  is  not  sufficient  soil  to  absorb 
any  more  animal  matter! 

In  one — the  older — section  of  the  "  Shankill  " 
ground,  also,  we  are  told  that  "  when  interments 
occur,  partially  decoraposeil  remains  must  frequently 
be  disiurbed."  Such  is  its  overcrowded  state,  that 
even  the  newer  section  is  biidly  drained,  but  is 
becoming  surrounded  by  buildings.  Happy  pros- 
pect for  the  future  residents  thereof! 

The  inhabitants  of  the  .Malone  district,  a  favorite 
and  fa3hionahlesuhurb,includiiitt  clergy  men,  doctors, 
and  university  professors,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Town 
Council,  represent  that  "  typhoid  and  gaetric  fever 
now  prevail  there  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  suburb,  or  even  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
itself,"  notwithstanding  its  elevated  position,  and 
this  they  attribute  to  the  existence  of  the  burial 
ground  of  Friar's  Bush,  which  was  overcrowded 
twenty  years  ago,  but  even  since  that  time  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  corpses  have  been  deposited 
in  it. 

To  consider  this  memorial,  the  Mayor  convened  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  for  yesterday, 
at  which,  after  some  discussion,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  That  a  representation  be  made  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  council,  under  the  oth  section  of 
10  &  20  Vic,  chap.  98,  to  the  effect  that,  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  it  is  expedient  that 
ail  order  be  made  that  all  existing  burial  grounds 
within  the  borough  of  Belfast  be  forthwith  discon- 
tinued, subject  to  such  exceptions  or  restrictions  as 
maybe  considered  reasonable,  reserving  the  right  of 
buri  il  in  private  grounds  in  which  only  a  certain 
number  of  interments  have  taken;  place  within  a 
ci  rta  n  space." 

J I  was  also  resolved  : — 

"That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  a  new  burial 
ground  for  Belfast,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Improvement  Coramittee  to  inquire  and  report  as  to 
the  best  site  available  for  the  purpose." 

May  we  hope  that  the  promptest  possible  mea- 
sures may  be  taken  to  remedy  this  fearful  state  of 
things  ? 


HOTEL  COMPANIES. 

In  Ireland  hotel  companies  have  attracted  attention 
but  far  less  than  in  England.  However,  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  A  new  hotel  on  a  splendid 
scale  is  to  be  erected  in  Kingstowu,  upon  a  site 
overlooking  the  hirbour,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Hotel,  the  company  having  secured  the 
services  of  its  experienced  proprietor,  Mr.  Williani 
Hayes,  as  manager  of  the  new  establishment.  It 
has  also  been  determined  to  form  a  company  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  hotel  at  Foxrock,  a  charming  and 
rapidly  rising  locality  between  the  Stillorgnn  and 
Carrickmines  stations  on  the  Dublin  and  Wick  low 
Railway,  within  easy  distance  of  Kinirstown  and 
Bray.  Messrs.  Bentley,  the  owners  of  this  estate, 
relying  for  success  upon  the  natural  attractions  of 
Foxrock,  have  expended  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital  ill  its  improvement.  A  comparatively  wild 
district  has  been  changed  into  cultivated  fields 
studded  with  villa  residences,  occupied  by  some  of 
our  most  respected  citizens,  which  already  give  an 
aspect  of  country  life  to  the  neighbourhood.  For 
the  many  visitors  and  temporary  sojourners  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  hotel  accommodation. 
But  a  hotel  of  modern  dimensions,  whicli  answered 
at  first,  was  found  inadequate  when,  during  the 
bright  and  genial  weather  of  last  siimnipr,  larsre 
numbers  were  attracted  to  this  beautiful  and  health- 
ful locality,  where  the  railway  company  established 
a  station  for  public  accommodation,  and  ample  facil- 
ities were  provided  for  communication  between  Fox- 
rock and  Kingstown.  Under  these  circumstance;', 
it  has  been  determined  to  form,  under  the  limited 
liability  act,  a  company  for  the  erection  of  a  spaci- 
ous hotel,  surrounded  by  pleasure  grounds  tastefully 
laid  out,  where,  amongst  other  attractions,  it  is 
intended  to  adopt  a  tariff  of  charges  on  the  most 
reasonable  scale.  In  this  neighbourhood  much  has 
already  been  done,  but  there  is  yet  room  for  great 
improvement  to  supply  in  Foxrock  a  want  that  has 
long  been  felt  for  agreeable  and  healthful  recreation 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city.  The  new  hotel  com- 
pany system  has  been  rapid  in  operation  in  England, 
but  hitherto  it  has  been  very  slow  in  Ireland.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  signs  of  activity,  and  after  a 
little  time  we  may  expect  to  see  hotels  established 
in  certain  localities  where  circumstances  would  war- 
rant such  an  enterprise.  We  would  deprecate  any- 
thing ill  the  shafie  of  mere  speculation  ;  but  we  can 
see  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  rashness  in  the 
matter.  For  years  past  there  has  not  been  in  trade 
or  in  shares  any  speculative  mania  in  this  country, 
and  we  trust  it  will  long  continue  free  from  such 
infatuation. — Dublin  Eoening  Post. 


TIMBER. 

At  Messrs.  John  Martin  and  Son's  sale  on  the  1st 
inst.,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather, 
the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  usual.  The 
following  were  amongst  the  lots  sold  : — 

72  tons  crown  Danzig  (fresh).  70s.  to  723.  Gil. 
101  tons  fresli  Meniel  timber,  57s.  6d.  to  70s. 

20  tons  old  Memel,  55s. 

62  tons  large  and  frosli  red  pine,  70s.  to  72s.  Cd. 
IG  tons  yellow  pine,  52:5.  (id. 
40  tims  Sundswall,  47s.  Gd. 

14  Memel  wainscot  logs,  (is.  Cd.  per  foot. 

A  lot  of  spars,  26  to  'i'j  feet  long,  Cs.  3d.  each. 

15  fathoms  red  pine  latliwood,  £4  153. 
785  pieces  Memel  plank,  £1S  10s.  to  £22. 

2,170  pieces  pine  plank,  1st  and  2nd  quality,  £21  lOs. 
to  £31. 

SCO  pieces  Quebec  spruce  deals,  1st  quality,  £1S. 
720  do.  2na  quality,  £1.3  1.5s. 

(100  do.  3rd  quality,  £13  7s.  6d. 

6,7G0  pieces  St.  John's  spruce  deals,  £11 153.  to  £13  17s.  Gd. 
475  pieces  lower  port  deals,  £12  lUs. 
120  pieces  damaged,  £9. 


RoTAb  Dublin  Society — School  op  Art  

The  following  students  of  the  School  of  Art,  obtained 
local  medals  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  works 
of  the  students,  held  by  the  Government  Acting-In- 
spector, on  the  7th  instant : — Arthur  Flanery,  outline 
from  the  flat ;  Louisa  Lardner,  do.  ;  Arthur  Flanery, 
outline  from  the  round  ;  Emily  S.  Kyder,  shading 
from  the  flat ;  Anne  H.  Odium,  do.  ;  Charlotte  E. 
Benson,  shading  from  the  round ;  Anthony  Basseire, 
outline  of  the  figure  from  the  flat;  Thomas  M'Neill, 
anatomical  study  of  the  human  figure;  Josephine 
Fulton,  outline  of  flowers  from  nature;  Clara  Bayley, 
painting  from  flat  examples ;  Sophia  M.  Trevor, 
studies  of  historic  styles ;  Henrietta  T.  Coall,  paint- 
ing ornament  from  the  flat  in  color ;  Matilda  Binney, 
shading  from  the  flat ;  Francis  Walker,  shading  the 
human  figure  from  the  round;  Marcella  E.  Prindiville, 
studies  of  historic  styles.  The  following  obtainecl 
honourable  mention  : — Isabella  Carey,  shading  from 
the  flat ;  Elizabeth  Fulton,  painting  ornameut  from 
the  flat  in  color.  The  works  of  the  following  being 
the  most  meritorious,  have  been  selected  to  be  for- 
warded to  London  for  national  competition:  —  Matilda 
Binney,  shading  from  the  flat;  Francis  Walker,  shad- 
ing from  the  human  figure  from  the  round  ;  Marcella 
E.  Prindiville,  studies  of  historic  styles. 
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THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  WEXFORD. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  our  anticipations,  Mr. 
Smith,  C.E.,  has  fully  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Corporate  Council  of  Wexford  the  feasibility,  at 
least,  of  his  plan  fur  the  supply  of  a  proper  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  to  the  town.  Tlie  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, on  Monday,  the  5th  inst.,  to  attend  which  the 
Council,  in  a  courteous  spirit  that  does  them  the 
highest  credit,  invited  Mr.  Smith  to  come  from 
Belfast,  and  agreed  to  give  him  a  sum  of  £25  for 
his  plan  and  expenses  :  — 

Mr.  Smith,  on  being  introduced,  said  — Mr.  JFavor 
and  Gentleman,  in  your  advertisement,  published  in 
the  Dublin  Bi;ii.i>kr,  you  stated  that  a  supply  of 
not  less  than  100,000  trallons  of  water  per  day  was 
requireil,  but  j'ou  give  no  information  how  that  supply 
was  to  be  delivered.  I  take  it  that  the  supply  should 
be  effected  by  means  of  a  hijjh  pressure,  and  for  that 
purpose  an  elevation  of  two  humired  feet  would  be 
iiecessary,  if,  as  you  purpose,  fire-plugs  be  also  sup- 
plied. I  have  proposed  to  supply  100,000  gallons 
daily,  and  selected  a  place  called  Hayestown  from 
whence  to  draw  that  supply.  I  propose  to  have  the 
water  caught  or  impounded  in  a  basin  immediately 
near  to  Kellett's  Cross,  in  a  place  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  above  sea  level,  and  to  bring  from 
this  reservoir,  by  a  series  of  pipes,  this  water  to 
Summer  Hill,  partly  in  iron  and  partly  in  earthen 
ones.  The  basin  which  is  to  supply  this  reservi)ir 
liss  catchment  capacity  of  about  si.K  hundred  acres, 
and  on  the  stream  which  now  flows  from  it  are  two 
mills.  The  area  is  the  best  in  my  judt;ment  for  the 
supply  you  require,  and  full)'  equal  to  it,  for  it  has 
the  best  flood  now  ;  and  from  it  1  propose,  as  marked 
on  my  plan,  to  supply  a  compensation  reservoir  for 
the  mills,  for  which,  of  course,  the  owners  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  fair  arrangement  with  you. 
If  that  did  not  suffice  you  might  go  higher  up — into 
the  Deer  Park — and  there  you  have  another  stream. 
Since  I  came  to  town  I  visited  the  locality  I  at  first 
selected,  and  I  see  no  difficult//  in  carniing  out  the 
plun  I  at  first  proposed.  A  service  reservoir  is  to  be 
constructed  deep,  so  that  no  animalculaj  would  be 
drawn  off,  and  from  the  caichment  area  tliere  can  be 
nil  doubt  but  that  the  supph/  will  be  fulbj  equal  to 
all  the  requirements  of  your  town. 

Dr.  Coghlan  bejued  to  complain  still  that  there 
was  yet  no  proof  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  in  the 
localitv  Mr.  Smith  pointed  out,  and  said  tliat  it  would 
be  well  if  Mr.  Smith  would  give  them  the  data  on 
which  he  grounds  his  conviction  of  a  supply.  Some 
say  all  the  water  there  in  the  stream  would  pass 
through  an  inch  pipe.    Is  the  water  there? 

Mr.  P.  Murphy — If  you  go  on  the  rainfall  there 
is  more  than  a  supply.  All  depends  on  the  catch- 
nient  of  rain,  and  if  that  is  effected  it  is  quite  ample. 

Alderman  Vicary — Is  it  enough  ? 

Mr.  Murphy — It  is. 

Mr.  Smith — I  hold  in  my  hand  methods  of  supply- 
ing, bj'  hydraulic  engines,  water  in  cases  far  more 
diflicult  than  any  to  be  contended  with  here.  I  shall 
read  them  for  you. 

Mr.  Prendergast — I,  for  one,  will  not  be  satisfied 
that  the  source  of  supply  named  is  sufficient.  If  so, 
show  it. 

Alderman  John  Walsh — Does  Jlr.  Smith,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  know  of  any  town  of  same  size  being 
supplied  from  such  an  area?    If  so,  let  him  speak. 

Jlr.  Smith — I  do  not,  of  my  own  knowledge.  But 
let  me  read  for  you.    (Reads  in  proof.) 

Dr.  Coghlan — -Let  me  ask  in  the  present  case  how 
can  any  engineer  supply  from  Hayestown  the  wator 
required  for  Wexford,  and  supply  the  mills  also  ?  If 
the  water  which  falls  there  be  but  enough  for  the 
town,  how  is  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  mills 
by  another  reservoir?  If  the  water  is  to  be  supplied 
by  drainage,  I  say  adopt  Mr.  Stockings'  plan.  The 
place  from  whence  he  proposes  to  draw  has  no  ab- 
sorbing bottom.  The  water  falling  at  Ha3'estown, 
and  absorbed  into  the  soil,  is  no  longer  available 
there,  but  might  be  carried  throu};h  a  water  carrying 
stratum  under  the  bed  of  the  Slaney,  and  found  at 
the  otlier  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  iMurphy — I  can  see  no  objection  to  Mr.  Smith's 
plan  regarding  Hayestown,  and,  if  adopted,  I  think  it 
wdl  more  titan,  supply  what  is  required. 

Mr.  Walker — Even  admitting  tliat  there  is  water 
there,  Mr.  Smith's  plan  of  syphons  is  a  very  compli- 
cated one.  How  are  they  to  be  arranged  ?  and  until 
J  am  satisfied  that  such  has  been  done,  I  will  not  be 
di.^po>ed  in  its  favour. 

i\lr.  Smith — I  can  give  as  an  instance  of  their  suc- 
cessful working,  a  largo  reservoir  on  the  same  system 
maile  tor  Mr.  William  Foster,  of  Ballymena,  which 
has  met  the  approval  of  Professor  Thompson. 

Mr.  Pitt — On  this  day  week  I  only  spoke  of  the 
matter  in  a  business  way,  and  had  not  made  up  my 
Blind  quite  on  the  matter,  but  I  now  do  not  fear  to 


let  it  go  before  the  public  that  I  do  entireU"  approve 
of  IMr.  Smith's  plan.  I  have  heard  his  explanation, 
and  I  am  satisfied  his  system  will  work  well.  Ob- 
jections have  been  raised  to  the  capability  of  the 
Hayestwon  stream.  It  was  said  to  be  not  larger  than 
your  thumb,  and  other  equally  absurd  comparisons 
were  made.  Now,  to  meet  these  reckless  assertions,  I 
am  prepared  to  say  i/jai  /  saio  it  run  80,000  gallons. 
I  saw  that  thumb  stream  yesterday  running  over  Mr. 
Leared's  mill-dam.  As  I  said  before,  be  not  in  a 
hurry  to  decide.  Consider  well  and  weigh  Mr. 
Smith's  plan,  and  do  not  hastily  reject  it  to  adopt 
anotlier  and  a  far  more  expensive  one.  He  tells  you 
to  husband  the  excess,  and  reserve  It.  If  you  form 
a  reservoir  of  four  acres,  and  twelve  feet  deep,  you 
will  have  at  all  seasons  enough  and  more  for  your 
wants,  f  Mr.  Smith's  plan  Is  good  in  your  estima- 
tion, adopt  it — if  it  is  bad,  reject  it. 

The  Mayor — In  case  the  meeting  adopt  Mr.  Smith's 
plan,  is  he  prepared  to  go  before  Parliament  and  show 
he  can  carry  out  what  he  proposes? 

Mr.  Smith — What  /  propose  T  am  prepared  to  carry 
out.  and  object  not  to  prove  it  anywhere. 

Mr.  Prendergast  said  that  it  was  boldly  asserted 
that  whilst  the  plan  of  Mr.  Smith  could  be  carried 
out  for  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds,  that 
of  Easton  and  Amos  could  not  be  done  for  less  than 
£10,000.  Time  for  consideration  on  the  faith  of  this 
statement  being  correct  was  given,  and  the  people 
wi>re  doubtless  frightened  from  their  propriety  that 
any  sane  men  would  be  found  so  regardle.ss  of  the 
public  weal  as  to  advocate  a  scheme  by  which  a  burden 
of  £fi,000  would  uselessly  be  imposed  on  them.  Now, 
Sir,  I  have  taken  out  for  the  information  of  the 
Council  and  the  ratepayers  of  the  Borough,  the  fol- 
lowing, from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
difference  between  both  estimates  is  £2,913  Is.,  in- 
stead of  £6,000,  and  that  this  is  caused  by  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  expense  of  the  pipes.  In  making  this 
calculation  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  same 
description  of  pipes  which  would  be  suitable  to  con- 
duct the  water  from  the  reservoir  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Smith  below  the  Clenard  crossroads  to  Summer- 
hill,  would  answer  to  carry  it  from  the  reservoir  pro- 
posed by  Easton  and  Amos  at  Ballygoman — the 
pressure  from  the  latter  not  being  greater,  nor  the 
ground  through  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed,  I  take  it, 
though  much  longer,  more  uneven  : — 

KSTIMATE  OF  JIR.  SMITH  TO  BRING  WATKR  TO 
SO.MMEi:-HILL  CROSS. 


First  Reservoir           ...          ...  £525 

0 

0 

Pitching 

33 

12 

0 

Second  Reservoir 

247 

15 

0 

Pitching 

14 

8 

0 

Masonry 

20 

2 

0 

1,500  yards  •!  inch  metal  pipe,  at  4s.  9d. 

per  yard  ... 

356 

5 

0 

670  yards  6  inch  do.,  at  7s.  per  yard 

234 

10 

0 

Valves 

8 

0 

0 

Two  Pumps  ... 

12 

12 

0 

Regulator 

36 

0 

0 

1,250  yards  earthenware  pipe?,  at  3s.  6d. 

per  yard  ... 

218 

15 

0 

Purcliase  of  Land  ... 

250 

0 

0 

Rights  to  lay  pipes,  &c.. 

60 

0 

0 

Total, 


£2,016  19  0 


Including  £50,  mistake  made  in  calculation  of  pur- 
chase of  land  by  Mr.  Smith. 

ESTI5I.\TE  OP  MESSItS.  EASTON  AND  AMOS,  TO  BUISG 
WATER  TO  SLANEV-STUEET. 

Reservoir     ...  ...  ...        £650  0  0 

6,900  yards 8  inch  metal  pipe  at  lis.  per 

yard        ...  ...  ...         4,180  0  0 

Pu'rchase  of  land        ...  ...  200  0  0 


repairing  present  reservoir  ;  £313  for  contingencies; 
£50  for  cocks — total,  £2,843 — are  not  included  in 
Mr.  Smitli's  estimate,  but  are  in  that  of  Easton  and 
Amos.  But,  sir,  taking  it  for  granted  that  8-inch 
metal  pipes  would  be  used,  and  I  need  not  .say  how 
far  superior  for  efl'cctiveness  and  durability  they 
would  be  to  those  specified  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  esti- 
mate of  Easton  and  Amos  would  be  only  £2,913 
more  than  that  of  Mr  Smith,  and  you  get  rid  of  the 
syphons,  pumps,  &c.,  which,  no  matter  how  perfect 
they  may  be  in  their  working,  are  liable  to  get  out 
of  repair,  and  will  require  almost  dally  inspection  and 
attention  to  keep  them  in  order,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  considerable  annual  outlay.  Yim  get  by 
Easton's  plans  pure  water,  control  over  several  streams 
without  any  payment,  as  there  are  no  rights  to  be 
interfered  with,  and,  unquestionably,  much  cl\eaper 
than  it  can  be  procured  by  the  scheme  which  you 
have  before  you,  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Alderman  .John  Walsh  had  heard  all  the  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken.  He  was  well  pleased,  but  if  the 
supply  is  to  depend  on  the  rainfall,  it  will  be  for  the 
Corporation  to  decide  what  district  they  will  select. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Waddy  asked  Mr.  Smith  was  he  not  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  was. 

Mr.  Waddy  suggested  that  a  third  party  should  be 
called  in  before  they  decide. 

Mr.  P.  O'Connor  suggested  the  propriety  of  sub- 
mitting the  plans  to  Mr.  Farrell. 

Mr.  Walker  proposed  that  the  plans  and  estimates 
be  again  examined  by  a  committee  ;  that  a  careful 
comparison  be  made  as  to  the  cost  of  the  competing 
schemes,  and  that  they  make  a  report  on  Monday 
next ;  and  that  the  County  Surveyor  be  requested  to 
give  Ilia  opinion  on  the  merits  of  each  plan. 

Mr.  Richard  Sinnott  seconded  the  motion,  which 
passed  unanimously. 


Total, 


£4,930    0  0 


Difference  in  cost  of  pipes  proposed  to  be 
used  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  those  specified 
by  Mess-s.  Easton  and  Amos,  viz.:  — 
Between  1,500  yards  of  4  inch  pipe,  at 
4,s.  9d.  per  yard      ...  ...  468  15  0 

Between  670  yards  6  inch  at  7s.,  and  8 

inch  at  lis.  per  yard  ...  134    0  0 

Between  4,730  yards  earthenware  pipes, 
at  3s.  6d.  per  yard,  and  8  inch  pipes  at 
lis.  per  yard  "       ...  ...         1,773  15  0 


Total, 


£2,376  10  0 


Taken  from  £4,930  would  leave  Easton's 

estimate  ...  ...  ...       £2,553  10  0 

If  earthenware  pipes  were  used  in  the  dlflTerent 
places  at  which  there  would  be  little  pressure,  and 
that  the  Corporation  was  satisfied  with  them,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  saving  which  would  be  effected 
would  reduce  the  estimate  of  Easton  and  Amos  below 
that  of  Mr.  Smith — £1,000  for  Parliamentary  ex- 
penses;  £1,183  for  pipes  through  town;  £300  for 


Building  Societies  and  Building  Com- 
panies.— The  Droyhedd  Beporter  writing  on  the 
advantages  of  building  societies  refers  to  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  building  societies  and  companies,  and 
points  out  the  different  position  which  each  occupies 
and  seeks  to  develop.  It  says: — The  difference 
between  a  company  and  a  society  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  instance,  Is  that  a  company  Is  formed  of  ca- 
pitalists who  embark  in  some  project  in  which  their 
money  is  all  invested,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be 
withdrawn,  as  In  a  railway,  or  steamboat  company, 
or  an  insurance  company.  A  society,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  co-operative  union  of  men  for  mutual 
benefit,  where  savings  from  each  are  used  for  the 
advantage  of  all  in  rotation,  if  required.  A  build- 
ing company  is  formed  of  men  who  takes  shares 
and  invest  their  money  In  building  houses,  to  be  let 
to  others  at  a  profit,  so  as  to  secure  a  dividend  on 
the  money  invested,  if  possible ;  and  if  no  dividend 
is  made,  the  investment  becomes  valueless.  A 
building  society  is  formed  of  those  who  invest  their 
money,  not  to  speculate  in  building  houses,  but  to 
lend  it  out  to  each  other  to  build  or  purchase  their 
own  houses  or  land,  and  so  become, each  one  in  turn 
if  they  choose,  free  from  rent  after  a  few  years,  and 
the  owners  of  property  if  they  desire  it.  There  is 
no  speculation  whatever  In  the  latter.  A  profit  is 
sure  to  the  investor,  while  the  borrower  is  fairly 
dealt  with.  This  system  of  co-operation  haS  helped 
to  make  English  and  Scotch  workmen  what  they 
are  at  present.  Mr.  William  Chambers,  in  one  of 
his  Social  Science  tracts  on  "  Building  Societies," 
shows  that  in  many  English  and  Scotch  towns,  and 
particularly  in  Birmingham,  the  operatives  who 
earn  from  r2s.  to  253.  and  30s.  a  week  all  live  in 
their  own  houses,  which  they  secured  by  means  of 
union  with  building  societies.  These  latter,  and 
not  "  companies,"  are  what  exist  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  By  means  of  building  societies 
the  English  operatives  come  to  possess  their  own 
houses  for  the  ground  rent.  This  is  the  system  of 
co-operation  which  is  required  in  Dublin  and  other 
cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  secure  houses 
at  a  moderate  rent  for  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  Wherever  building  societies  have  been  in 
operation  there  is  no  crowding  of  a  score  of  families 
into  one  house — each  working  man  has  his  own 
house.  Belfast  is  the  only  town  in  Ireland  where 
this  has  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  building 
societies  there  are,  however,  what  is  known  as 
"  terminable,"  or  winding  up  "  societies.  The 
"  permanent"  societies  prevail  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  and  now  have  been  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  the  Alliance  National  Land,  Building, 
and  Investment  Society,  which  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
and  rapidly  extend  throughout  Ireland,  having  its 
branches  in  every  town,  and  many  a  shopkeeper, 
tradesman,  and  operative,  by  co-operation  in  it, 
will  secure  the  title  to  premises  for  himself  and  his 
family  for  ever,  and  so  improve  his  position  in  life 
and  his  prospects  for  his  offspring. 
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ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  medals 
awarded  in  the  Scliool  of  art,  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  the  12th  insl.,  in  the  Academy,  Lower 
Abliey-street. 

Catterson  Smith,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Academy,  in  the  Chair. 

After  an  examination  of  tiie  works  of  the  students 
exliihited,  the  president  Siiid  :  — 

Gentlemen,— We  aijain  meet  (this  beins  our 
second  year)  to  distribute  tlie  medals  awarded  to 
tiie  students  of  this  academy.  I  heartily  wisli  this 
duty  were  in  the  liands  of  one  more  able,  more  com- 
petent, and  more  accustomed  to  address  such  an 
assembly  of  disiingui>hed  talent  of  various  kinds  as 
that  which  I  see  around  me.  Before  I  distril)ute 
tlie  medals,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
State  of  art  in  tliis  country.  I  regret  to  state,  tlien, 
that  I  think  tlie  patronage  of  art  is  not  concurrent 
with  its  advancement.  I  would  only  direct  your 
attention  to  the  improved  character  of  our  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  last  few  years.  You  will  tind, 
then,  that  our  exhibitions  have  been  more  and  more 
sustained  by  native  talent,  and  that  we  have  been 
less  under  the  necessity  of  inviting  foreign  aid  to 
increase  an  interest  upon  our  walls.  I  rejoice, 
gentlemen,  to  be  able  to  mention  this  fact,  but 
nevertheless  I  have  to  regret  that  many  works  of 
ereat  interest  and  merit  leave  these  walls  unsold. 
The  iijtei'est  wliich  has  lately  been  given  in  a  great 
measure  to  our  exhibitions  has  arisen,  no  doubt, 
from  a  taste  for  landscape — I,  perhaps,  oughc  to  say 
a  revived  taste — which  has  always  exhibited  itself 
powerfully  in  this  country,  as  tiie  works  of  Roberts, 
of  Barrett,  of  Ashford,  of  O'Connor,  and  of  Petrie, 
abundantly  testify.  The  present  talented  professors 
of  this  beautiful  art  have  ably  sustained  it,  and  I 
need  not  say  I  hope  they  may  long  continue  to 
pursue  it  with  advantage  to  tliemselves,  and  to  the 
credit  of  this  Academy,  of  which  they  are  members. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  is  more 
prolific  in  natural  beauties  than  Ireland.  The 
country  teems  with  them  ;  turn  to  any  point  of  the 
compass,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  we  shall  find 
in  each  direction  cliaracteristic  developments  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  genius  of  painting.  If  I 
were  to  dwell  upon  the  lake  scenery  of  Killarney, 
the  soft  and  graceful  beauties  of  the  county  of 
Wicklow,or  on  the  rugged  rocks  and  cliffs  of  Malen 
Head,  its  weather-beaten, blackened, and  iron-bound 
shores,  I  should  only  be  occupying  your  time  in 
feebly  repeating  effects  which  have  been  felt  more 
strongly  than  I  can  depict  by  each  individual  pre- 
sent. It  would  a[)pear,  then,  that  the  landscape 
painters  have  discovered  in  tliese  natural  beauties 
of  this  country  an  inexliaustible  source  of  artistic 
wealth.  May  we  not  hope,  then,  that  those  artists 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  figure  may  find  con- 
jenial  material  for  their  pencils  also.  I  think  a 
letter  dated  10th  August,  183.5,  which  I  will  read 
a  ereat  portion  of,  written  by  the  late  Sir  David 
Wilkie  on  his  first  visit,  as  he  says,  "  to  tlie  all- 
engrossing  sister  kinstdom.  Having,"  he  writes, 
"  embarked  on  Sunday  evening  at  twelve  o'clock,! 
was  awakened  about  six  in  the  bay  of  Dublin.  The 
scene  that  presented  itself  on  landing  is  to  a  painter 
most  interesting.  Valasquez,  Murillo,  and  Salvator 
Rosa  would  here  find  the  fit  objects  of  their  study. 
The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin 
did  not  present  mucli  for  a  painter  during  the 
time  ;  therefore,  I  was  occupied  in  visititig  convents, 
chapels,  and  the  haunts  of  the  lower  classes;  and 
when  it  was  over,  started  with  two  friends  per  mail 
directly  westward  till  we  met  the  Atlantic  at  Lord 
Sligo's  domain,  called  Westport.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded southward  through  a  wild  mountain  district 
of  Conneraara  to  Galvvay,  a  region  of  which  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  descended  from  a  colony 
of  Spaniards,  to  whom  they  still  bear  a  marked 
resemblance.  Here  the  impression  produced  by  the 
aspect  of  these  people  and  their  cabins,  is  not  to 
be  described.  In  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity, 
honest,  polite,  and  virtuous,  witli  so  few  wants  that 
even  their  children  run  about  the  cabins  unclad, 
they  realize  to  a  fervid  imagination  an  age  of  poetry, 
which,  nevertlieless,  the  poetry  of  our  times  has 
not  described,  and  which  to  painting  is  perfectly 
new  and  untouched.  Indeed,  I  would  say,  that  a 
future  painter,  after  he  has  seen  and  studied  all 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Greeks  and  Italians, 
should  see  such  a  state  of  life  as  a  basis  for  his  ima- 
gination to  work  upon — and  I  would  venture  to 
recommend  that  Mr.  Knighton  sliould,  in  the  course 
of  his  studies,  see  Ireland  at  a  future  time  with  such 
a  view.  The  costume  of  the  district  we  have 
travelled  through,  he  would  find  a  perfect  model. 
Dublin  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  lower  classes 
wear  only  the  cast-off  clothes,  in  rags,  of  their 
fashionable  superiors  ;  but  in  Connaught  and  Con- 
nemara  the  clothes,  particularly  of  the  women,  are 
the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  the  colour  they 
are  most  fond  of  is  a  red  they  dye  with  madder, 


which,  as  petticoat,  jacket,  or  mantle,  brightens  up 
the  cabin  or  landscape,  like  Titian  or  Giorgeone. 
Indeed,  the  whole  economy  of  the  people  furnishes 
the  elements  of  the  picturesque.  "They  build  their 
own  cabins,  fabricate  their  own  clothes,  dig  their 
own  turf,  catch  their  own  salmon,  and  ploutrh  their 
own  fields,  bringing  into  their  confined  dwellings  a 
confused  variety  of  implements  not  to  be  described. 
Sn  remarkable  are  the  scenes  that  I  am  wondering 
they  have  not  long  before  been  the  object  of  research 
among  painters."  This  letter,  I  think,  is  highly 
siisgestive,  and  worth  the  consideration  of  our 
artists.  It  comes  with  great  force  from  such  a  man 
as  Wilkie.  No  man  was  more  able  to  percive  and 
appreciate  the  beauties  he  describes  titan  himself — 
a  man  of  consummate  power  in  his  art,  as  his  precious 
works  sufficiently  prove.  How  must  he  have  en- 
joyed, with  his  feeling  for  tone  and  colour,  an  in- 
dividual character,  the  scenes  he  saw — his  pleasure 
must  have  been  exquisite  !  Since  this  letter  was 
written  these  then  untrodden  fields  have  been  ex- 
plored by  some  few  talented  artists  :  but  they  yet 
r  emain  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  estimate  their  value, 
and  with  a  true  Irish  feeling  to  make  them  suiijects 
for  your  pencil,  throwing  in  to  them  an  interest  worthy 
of  their  claim,  and  so  bringing  before  us  a  class  of 
art  always  popular,  as  it  always  appeals  strongly  to 
our  best  feelings,  and  I  must  say,  if  powerfully 
effected,  it  is  a  charming  class  of  art.  Let  us 
imagine  what  Rembrandt  would  have  made  of  such 
subjects,  with  his  deep,  yet  clear,  tones  ;  his  mis- 
terious  and  magical  light  and  shade.  I  am  per- 
suaded, then,  that  we  need  not  leave  this  kingdom 
in  search  of  subjects ;  they  are  about  us  in  all  di- 
rections. Therefore  we  may  feel  assured  of  a  large 
amount  of  material  for  artists  of  all  tastes  and  tones 
of  mind.  How  often  are  we  reminded  of  Gains- 
borough. We  see  a  lovely  child  issuing  forth  from 
her  cabin  with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand.  It  may 
perchance  have  lost  its  handle,  and  as  she  bends 
gracefully,  innocently,  natural  to  catch  the  stream 
as  it  flows  rapidl}'  by,  she  looks  the  very  realization 
of  one  of  Gainsborough's  most  lovely  creations.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  we  are  a  little  in  advance  of 
our  receipts  and  profits  of  last  year,  which  may  be 
an  omen  of  a  gradual  improvement — a  result  much 
to  be  hoped  for.  Until  the  public  taste  is  awakened 
to  the  full  value  of  art  in  this  country,  we  must  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  aid — the  timely  aid — of  art 
unions,  which  have  alone  sustained  us.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  opening  to  the  public  a  national  gallery, 
which  I  will  forbear  to  say  much  about  here,  but  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  esteemed  a  great  donation  to  the 
public.  It  contains  many  works  of  high  merit, 
which  I  liave  no  doubt  will  be  useful  to  our  students, 
and  will,  I  feel  sure,  have  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  public  mind  in  the  right  direction,  in  diffusing 
and  enlarging  the  public  taste.  We  shall  have  also 
a  great  public  exhibition  called  the  Winter  Garden 
opened  to  us  in  the  course  of  a  year,  which  I  hope 
will  contain  many  works  of  art  of  a  high  and  charm- 
ing character.  All  this  is,  doubt'ess,  an  onward 
course.  We  have  been  slow  in  our  advancement  in 
this  country,  but  perhaps  that  slowness  is  a  proof 
of  stability.  Progress  in  art  is  slow — its  advance- 
ment must  depend  upon  the  wealth  of  the  people  ; 
but  I  conceive  its  progress  is  cettain  when  a  people 
a^k  for  it,  and  by  their  own  means  obtain  it.  This 
is  the  case  I  think  in  this  city  at  present.  If  we 
look  at  our  architecture  we  can  have  no  doubt  of 
this — art  seems  gently  stealing  upon  us — art  meets 
us  more  frequently  in  this  city  than  it  formerly  did. 
We  see  it  displayed  also  in  furniture,  in  decoration, 
and  in  a  desire  for  ornamentation,  not  always  the 
best,  or  in  good  taste,  showing  a  feeling  for  art 
which  will  improve  as  it  advances. 

Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Hayes,  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  Annual  Exhibitions"  which  have  been  held 
for  the  last  few  years.  After  referring  to  the  va- 
rious foreign  academies,  especially  that  at  Rome, 
which  had  shown  an  example  to  the  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  which  had  afforded  to  those  students 
who  had  been  able  to  go  abroad  the  advantage  of 
studying  their  art  from  the  best  models  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  Mr.  Hayes  proceeded  :  Sketching 
from  nature  was  now  much  more  studied  by  artists 
than  was  formerly  the  practice.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  an  artist  but  very  rarely  made  a  coloured 
sketch  in  the  open  air — a  pencil  outline  being  con- 
sidered suflicient,  and  tlie  colouring  being  put  in 
from  memory.  Now,  an  artist  never  tliought  of 
making  any  other  but  a  carefully  coloured  study. 
It  was  this  careful  study  of  nature  that  had  made 
the  English  landscape  school,  both  in  oil  and  water- 
colour  medium,  the  first  in  the  world,  and  gave 
that  charming  appearance  of  natural  truth  so  much 
wanting  in  the  landscape  painted  during  the  end  of 
the  last  and  commencement  of  the  present  centuries. 
The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  owed  its  foundation 
to  the  munificence  of  a  private  individual,  the  late 
Francis  Johnston,  Esq.,  who,  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  built  and  presented  to  that  Academy,  in 


the  year  1826,  the  building  in  which  its  annual 
exhibitions,  schools  of  art,  &c.,  were  now  held,  and 
about  the  same  period  the  Royal  Charter  of  incor- 
poration was  granted.  Subsequently  an  annual 
grant  of  £300  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
sustainnient  of  their  school,  and  he  misrht  say  in 
parenthesis  that  that  sum  was  quite  insufficient  for 
its  purposes.  Years  before  that  period  the  artists 
of  Dublin  used  to  hold  their  exhibitions  in  what 
was  the  City  Assembly  House,  in  William-street, 
but  from  some  cause  it  passed  out  of  their  hands. 
They  were  denominated  the  Society  of  Artists.  A 
grant  of  £500  was  voted  to  the  society  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  exhibitions  continued  to  be  held 
annually  till  1775.  But  about  1782  that  society 
iiecame  extinct.  Mr.  Hayes  then  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  Academy.  Since  1826,  annual 
exhibitions,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  been 
held  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  In  1842  a 
second  exhibition  was  held  in  Dublin  by  the  Society 
of  Irish  Artists,  whicli  to  some  extent  was  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  Academy.  It  lasted  about 
half  a  dozen  years,  and  became  in  its  latter  years 
altosether  a  water-colour  exhibition.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  nearly  all  who  were  members  of 
that  society  were  now  members  of  the  Royal  Hi- 
bernian Academy,  and  the  individual  who  acted  as 
secretary  of  that  society  was  himself  {Mr.  Hayes). 
The  apathy  and  almost  total  indifference  towards 
the  arts  which  existed  in  Dublin  when  he  com- 
menced his  eareer  as  an  artist,  were  sufficiently 
palpable.  Indeed,  although  he  had  used  the  past 
term,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  art  had  still  to 
struggle  against  a  great  deal  of  apathy  ;  hut  all 
must  adiuit  that,  compared  with  the  period  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  a  great  improvement  had 
taken  place.  The  establishtnent  of  art  unions  had 
contributed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  produce  this 
desiralile  change.  It  would  cause  a  smile  if  he 
were  to  state  the  amount  of  sales  in  the  exhibitions 
which  immediately  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  so  miserable  were  the 
sums  expended.  Subsequently,  the  sales  at  the 
yearly  exhibitions  amounted  to  between  £3,000  or 
£4,000,  and  the  receipts  at  the  door  to  £800.  This 
bright  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  continue, 
and  soon  the  Art  Union  itself  became  extinct. 
Other  societies  of  a  kindred  nature  arose,  and  after 
a  more  or  less  brief  existence,  sunk  in  their  turn  ; 
but  none  had  ever  attained  the  prosperity  whicli 
the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  at  one  time  enjoyed.  A 
proof  of  the  value  of  such  institutions  to  the  pro- 
gress of  art,  might  be  found  in  the  many  efforts 
made  from  time  to  time,  by  those  interested  in  its 
progress,  to  revive  the  Art  Union.  Since  1840,  six 
different  art  unions  bad  been  formed.  Two  at  pre- 
sent existed — the  Art  Union  of  Ireland  and  the 
Shilling  Art  Union  of  Dublin.  He  regretted  he 
could  not  say  that  they  flourished,  the  returns  for 
the  last  few  years  showing  a  falling  off  in  their 
funds.  Such  diminution,  however,  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
public  to  sustain  art  unions,  but  might  he  ascribed 
to  the  diminished  resources  of  most  classes  in  Ire- 
land, consequent  on  three  bad  harvests  in  succes- 
sion. Nevertheless,  the  expenditure  on  works 
purchased  in  the  exhibitions  has  been  considerable. 
In  18G1  it  amounted  to  £2,000,  in  1802  the  sales 
were  £1,700,  and  in  the  present  year's  exhibition 
the  total  expenditure  was  £1,680.  It  was  satis- 
factory, too,  to  find  that  the  receipts  at  the  doors 
from  visitors  this  year  have  increased  by  over  £100, 
as  compared  with  those  of  1862,  and  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  season  tickets 
disposed  of.  Although  the  expenditure  by  the  art 
unions  had  decreased,  private  sales,  on  the  contrary, 
had  rather  increased.  Last  year  a  merchant  of 
this  city  entered  the  exhibition,  selected  four  paint- 
ings by  some  of  our  young  and  rising  artists,  and 
drew  a  cheque  for  170  guineas  in  payment.  What 
a  contrast  from  twenty-five  years  back,  when  the 
sum  of  30s.  represented  the  entire  sale  of  the 
season's  exhibition  !  This  year,  in  addition  to  a 
great  number  of  moderate-sized  pictures,  the  fine 
landscape  by  Kruisemor  van  Elston,  and  the  won- 
derful painting  by  Van  Schendal,  have  been  pur- 
chased. I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  example  of  his 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  materially  con- 
tributed to  influence  a  patronage  of  art.  We  have 
had  many  Lords  Lieutenant  here  from  time  to  time, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  late  Lord  de  Grey  and 
the  late  Lord  Eglinton,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had 
been,  I  may  say,  alone  in  recognizing  the  claim  of 
Irish  art  to  Viceregal  support  and  patronage — every 
year,  at  the  opening  of  our  young  artists,  encou- 
raging them  in  the  difiicult  path  of  fame.  I  could 
wish  that  his  noble  example  was  followed  by  our 
municipal  Corporation,  to  whom  the  national  impor- 
tance of  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  ought  not 
to  be  indifferent.  Mercantile  pursuits  are  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  development  of  art  and 
taste  tlian  is  perhaps  imagined.  It  is  a  great 
civilization,  affording  a  healthy  and  instructive 
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source  of  amusement  and  f;ratification  to  all  classes  ; 
and  1  am  sure  I  cannot  coiicIu<le  better  than  by 
quotina;  the  words  of  a  gifted  writer  upon  art, 
which  we  have  adopted  as  a  motto  to  our  catalogue 
— viz.,  "  All  the  arts  sprinii  from  an  inlierenl  desire 
in  man  to  enlarse  the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments,  and 
improve  his  well-bein^." 

The  President  then  distributed  the  medals  to  the 
successful  students. 


GREAT  ANTIQUITY  OP  THE  ART  OF 
ENGRAVING. 

Though  enq;ravin^,  reijarded  as  an  art  for  the 
multiplication  of  prints  struck  off  from  enarraved 
plates,  is  of  comparatively  modern  invention,  the 
practice  of  making  incisions  or  carvings  on  stone, 
steel,  or  copper  dates  its  origin  from  a  period  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
carving  on  metallic  plates,  or  engraving,  at  least  in 
a  rude  style,  existed  before  the  Flood.  Tiihalcain, 
tile  son  of  Lamech,  is  the  first  wlio  is  recorded  to 
have  been  an  artifictr  in  metals,  as  we  read  of  him 
in  the  4th  cha|)ter  and  22nd  verse  of  Genesis — 
"  Sella  also  brought  forth  Tuhalcain,  who  was  a 
hammerer  and  artificer  in  every  work  of  brass  and 
iron."  In  the  book  of  Exodus,  tlie  Lord  directed 
Moses  to  decorate  the  vestments  of  Aaron  witli 
stones  "  ornamented  with  the  work  of  an  engraver 
and  the  graving  of  a  jeweller"  (^Stli  chap.  11th 
verse),  proving  the  great  antiquity  of  gem  engravin^r. 
Bazaleel  and  Ooliab  are  mentioned  as  "  filled  with 
wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the 
6  igraver."  But  though  they  are  the  first  who  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  engravers  by  profession, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  tiie  invention  of  the  art 
originated  with  them,  or  that  it  did  not  exist  long 
anterior  to  their  time.  The  hieroglypliics  on  the 
obelisks  and  other  relics  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Etrurians  at  present  extant,  prove  it  was  |)racti3ed 
at  a  very  remote  period  in  those  countries.  Hero- 
dotus describes  the  ornamental  and  emblematical 
figures  carved  on  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the 
warriors  of  his  time.  At  first  all  engravings  seem 
to  have  been  confined  to  mere  outlines,  without  any 
attempt  at  shading  or  perspective,  and  were  very 
rude  delineations;  hut  in  them  existed  the  germ  or 
foundation  of  the  art,  which  was  subsequently  de- 
veloped. To  us,  at  the  present  day,  it  does  appear 
\ery  strange  that  even  with  that  amount  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  ancients,  that  so  many  ages 
should  have  elapsed  before  the  idea  suggested  itself 
of  taking  impressions  on  paper  from  those  en- 
gravings. Sacred  and  profane  wrilers  prove  that 
engraving  was  practised  before  (he  Flood,  and  yet 
the  art  of  taking  impressions  on  pa|)er  was  never 
discovered  till  the  filteenth  cetitury,  and  even  then, 
not  by  an  effort  of  genius,  but  by  a  mere  accident, 
by  Maso  Fiueguerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence. — 
Canuii  Pope's  Lecture. 


THE    GRANGEGOR.MAN  PRISON 
COMPETITION. 

So  far  as  the  Board  of  Superintendence  is  concerned, 
the  second  competition  amongst  architects  for  the 
proposed  improvements  at  Grangegorman  Prison, 
bus  been  decided  in  the  following  maimer,  viz.  : — 

1st  Prize  of  £25  (with  sulisequent  fees  for  having 

tlie  works  brought  to  completion) — Mr.  E.  H. 

Cirson,  architect,  25,  Harcourt-street. 
2ud  Prize  of  £15 — Mr.  John  J.  Lyons,  architect, 

26,  Lower  Gardiner-street. 
3rd  Prize  of  £10  —  .Mr.  \V,  Hague,  jun.,  architect, 

175,  Great  Brunswick-street. 

This  decision  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Inspectors-General  of  Prisons,  also  to  that  of  the 
Corporation  at  large,  and  finally  of  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant;  but  its  ratification  seems  to 
be  more  a  matter  of  form  than  otherwise. 


"THE  CORK  STEAM  BISCUIT  FACTORY.' 

The  store  itself,  or  main  part  of  the  building,  is  a 
massive  structure  of  four  stories  in  height,  from  the 
highest  of  which  projects  a  powerful  crane,  capable 
of  raising  enormous  weights.  Connected  with  the 
store,  and  extending  to  Paul-street,  is  an  extensive 
handsome  erection,  its  front  ornamented  in  stucco, 
with  handsome  pillars,  supporting  ten  arches.  On 
entering  the  basement  storey,  we  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  boiler,  furnace,  and  reservoir,  which 
supplies  the  steam  that  propels  the  machinery 
throughout  the  entire  building.  At  the  end  of  the 
basement  storey  is  an  immense  reservoir  for  supply- 
ing the  engine  and  other  parts  of  the  factory  with 
water.  This  runs  nearly  across  the  store,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  2,000  gallons  of  water.  At 


the  corner  of  this  store  is  placed  the  steam  hoist,  I 
made  by  Vickers,  of  Liverpool,  and  by  means  of 
this  invention  a  weight  of  from  two  to  five  tons 
can  be  raised  with  extraordinary  swiftness  to  any 
loft.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  basement  storey,  near 
the  checktaker's  little  desk,  we  enter  by  folding- 
doors  the  bakehouse,  a  large  spacious  room.  Pass- 
ing through  this  and  the  fancy  bakery  on  the  left, 
we  ascend  to  the  third  storey,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  The  Flour  Loft."  In  this  department  commences 
the  first  process  in  machine  biscuit  making.  "The 
Preparatory  Mixing  Loft"  occupies  the  third  storey, 
and  is  large  and  well  ventilated.  Around  the  room 
are  a  number  of  patent  mixers,  of  cylindrical  shape, 
standing  on  iron  supporters.  At  the  side  of  these 
machines  are  wheels,  propelled  by  line-shafts  con- 
nected with  the  powerful  engine.  From  these 
wheels  a  spindle  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder,  to  which  are  attached,  at  intervening  dis- 
tances, "  arms,"  which  perform  the  work  hitherto 
done  by  the  arms  of  men  in  mixing  dough,  and 
which  is  a  much  cleaner  process,  and  consequently 
a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system.  In  the 
centre  of  the  cylinder  or  mixer  is  a  large  upright 
shoot,  that  runs  through  the  ceiling  to  the  loft 
overhead,  where  the  sieving  process  is  going  on, 
and  from  the  sieve  descends  through  this  tube 
into  the  mixer.  Alongside  the  tube  is  a  water- 
pipe,  which  also  runs  through  the  ceiling,  and 
is  connected  with  the  cistern  on  the  roof,  by 
means  of  which  sufficient  moisture  is  conveyed 
into  the  mixer  during  the  preparatory  com- 
pounding process.  This  cistern  can  be  made  to 
answer  a  double  purpose,  for  besides  supplying 
water  to  the  niixei,  it  can,  in  case  of  fire,  be 
brought  to  hear,  by  inundating  the  place,  and  thus 
extinguishing  it  in  a  moment.  From  the  mixers 
the  dough  is  transmitted,  by  an  immense  tube,  to 
the  bakehouse  on  the  basement  storey. 

On  this  loft  is  also  the  sugar  and  almond  mill 
and  mixing  pan,  a  large,  circular,  flat-bottomed 
metal  vessel,  like  a  bason,  that  turns  on  a  pivot, 
fastened  to  the  floor  round  a  roller  attached  to  an 
iron  bar  ))laced  across  the  pan.  By  means  of  a 
screw  the  roller  can  be  raised  or  depressed,  so  that 
the  ingredients  can  be  ground,  as  with  a  pestle  and 
mortar,  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  required 
for  the  making  of  pastry.  The  roller,  vvliicli  is  an 
immense  mass  of  metal  with  a  grooved  surface, 
crushes  and  grinds  the  sugar,  almonds,  and  other 
ingredients  in  the  pan  into  the  finest  powder,  so 
fine  that  it  appears  to  the  uninitiated  like  flour. 
In  another  part  of  the  loft  are  barrels  and  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  treacle,  and  other  depositories  con- 
taining the  ingredients  used  in  the  making  of  the 
biscuits  anil  cakes. 

Descending  from  the  preparatory  mixing-loft,  we 
enter  the  Fancy  Biscuit  Bakery, and  passing  through 
it  enter  the  bakehouse,  a  spacious  lofty  building. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance  stands  a  high-pressure 
steam-engine  of  twenty  horse  power,  worked  by  the 
boiler  in  its  adjoining  outside  store.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  amoimt  of  capital  involved  in 
this  undertaking,  when  it  is  stated  that  this  engine 
with  the  boiler  alone  cost  the  firm  several  hundred 
pounds,  though  they  form  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  vast  machinery  in  operation  throughout  the 
concern.  By  this  engine  a  large  wheel,  about  twelve 
feet  diameter,  is  set  in  motion,  and  from  it  proceed 
many  hundred  feet  of  line  shafts,  worked  by  six 
sets  of  connexions,  by  which  the  whole  machinery 
througliout  the  factory  is  propelled.  Oti  the  left 
hand  side,  as  you  enter,  is  the  railway  oven,  so 
termed  from  the  pans  gliding  in  and  out  on  rails, 
and  heated  at  top  and  bottom  also  by  a  new  pro- 
cess, and  has  three  mouths,  through  which  the  pans 
are  constantly  entering  and  returning,  being  laid  on 
rails.  Each  batch  of  cakes  takes  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  in  baking.  On  the  rit'ht  hand  side  of  the 
room,  and  near  the  railway  oven,  are  tables  on 
which  are  produced  those  beautiful  cakes  coloured 
by  the  rich  ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed. 
From  these  tables  they  are  transferred  to  the  pms 
of  the  railway  oven.  In  the  other  parts  are  many 
large  patent  double  power  reversing  break  rollers, 
cutting  machines,  and  other  large  ovens,  driven  l)y 
cranks  and  rods,  and  heated  by  furnaces  under- 
neath, while  the  flues  are  all  underground  ;  and 
though  the  ovens  and  furnaces  are  in  full  operation, 
no  smoke  is  seen  to  issue.  From  the  present  con- 
struction of  the  building,  ovens,  and  flues,  as  well 
as  from  the  precautions  taken,  it  would  appear  that 
the  circumstances  of  such  an  establishment  being 
injured  by  fire  is  almost  an  impossibility.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  such  a  factory,  with  furnaces  in 
full  blast,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  very 
great:  the  firm  have  therefore  taken  the  adjoining 
premises  for  the  manufacture  of  the  coke  used. 
Through  other  parts  of  the  bakehouse  are  stands, 
on  which  are  piled  tough  sheets  of  dough,  in  course 
of  preparation  for  the  oven,  while  tlie  cutting- 
machines  resemble  so  many  printing  presses,  and 
the  whole  process  is  so  different  from  the  old  system, 
that  a  person  unacquainted  with  machine  baking 


would  scarcely  imagine  that  be  was  standing  in  the 
miildle  of  a  bakehouse  where  immense  biscuit  baking 
operations  are  carried  on. 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  room  commences  the 
first  part  of  the  process  in  this  department.  Pro- 
trudin<;  through  the  wall,  a  couple  of  feet  from  the 
floor,  is  the  mouth  of  the  large  tube,  comnninicating 
with  the  second  loft,  or  preparatory  mixing  depart- 
ment, already  referred  to.  and  through  which  the 
dough  is  sent  down  from  the  mixers,  and  is  here 
received  in  lumps  into  a  large  square  box,  moving 
on  castors,  to  the  break  rollers  or  cutting  machines, 
which  these  travelling  boxes  are  constantly  supply- 
ins,  transferring  to  the  iron  plane  of  the  press,  and 
then,  by  a  curious  process,  passing  through  different 
revolving  rollers  until  it  is  kneaded  into  a  proper 
consistency.    At  one  side  of  the  room,  and  con- 
nected with  the  oven  which  it  feeds,  is  one  of  those 
curious  compound  cutting   machines,   where  the 
dough  is  received  on  a  metal  plate,  which  glides 
beneath  a  roller  that  reduces  it  to  the  proper  thiti- 
ness,  and  then  passes  over  a  larste  cylinder,  which 
lifts  the  "  scraps,"  that  appear  like  a  piece  of  per- 
forated cloth  ;  these,  passing  over  the  cyliiuler, 
drop  into  a  receiver,  while  the  cakes  remain  on  the 
gliding  plane,  which  takes  them  into  the  oven,  and 
through  which  they  slowly  nu)ve,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  drop  out  of  the  aperture  at  the 
other  end  into  a  box  or  shallow  drawers,  with 
grated  bottoms,  in  order  to  cool  the  cakes  coming 
hot  out  of  the  oven.    From  this  they  are  raised  by 
a  patent  hoister  to  the  packing  room.    Taking  the 
ovens  and  cutting  machines  altosiether,  they  are  a 
singular  invention.    Here  the  dough  that  you  see 
at  one  end  is  kneaded,  stamped,  glides  into  the 
oven,  and  in  a  short  time  comes  out  in  showers  of 
cakes  and  biscuits  at  the  other  end,  and  all  this 
witiiout  a  band  being  put  to  it.    Opposite  to  this, 
and  at  the  other  siile  of  the  rooju,  is  the  large 
biscuit  oven,  also  coiniected  with  a  cutting  machine, 
and  worked  in  mucli  the  same  maimer  as  the  one 
I  we  have  described,  and  which  is  capable  of  turning 
out  an  almost  endless  supply  of  biscuits.    At  the 
same  side  of  the  room  we  oiiserved  a  round  boiler, 
into  wliicli  a  man  was  throwing  a  number  of  donajli 
cakes  just  broiight  from  the  stamper,  and  after 
floating  awhile  in  the  water  are  removed  to  the 
baking  pans,  thence  to  the  ovens,  and  come  out  in 
that  hollow  rounded  shape  peculiar  to  the  crack- 
nell."     In  another  part  of  the  room  a  man  was 
pouring  out  with  a  ladle  what  appeared  to  be  a 
liquid  paste  made  of  tlie  richest  ingredients — sugar, 
milk,  eggs,  and  so  forth — to  be  formed  into  pastry 
cakes,  while  around  and  through  the  rooms  at  the 
different  tables  and  machines  a  number  of  men  and 
boys  were  busily  engaged  at  different  occupations, 
for  the  supply  and  feeding,  with  an  endless  variety 
of  cakes  of  every  shape  and  form  that  fancy  can 
devise,  the  large  ovens  that  here  are  constantly  in 
operation  during  the  entire  day.    Passing  out  of  , 
this  lariie  room  or  bakehouse,  we  enter  the  fancy 
biscuit  bakery.    The  plan  of  operations  and  mode 
of  manufacture  is  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
bakehouse. — Abrldijedfrom  the  Grocer. 


RAILWAYS  FOR  DUBLIN. 

You  have  opened  your  columns  to  the  letters  which 
offer  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  Dublin  Railway 
Bills  which  may  be  brought  forward  ne.xt  session  ;  let 
me  say  that  I  hear  already  of  four  different  schemes. 
I  believe  that  steps  are  being  taken  in  order  that  Mr. 
Barry's  scheme,  which  passed  the  House  of  Lords  last 
.session,  may  again  seek  the  suffrages  of  the  Upper 
House.  There  will  be  some  modifications  introduced 
to  meet  some  of  the  leading  opposition  which  was 
before  offered  to  it,  but  the  sclieme  will  be  in  the 
main  tlie  same  as  last  session.  It  is  rather  early  yet 
to  discuss  the  chances  of  these  several  projects.  Du- 
ring this  and  next  month  the  advertisements  which 
precede  the  application  for  a  bill  must  be  published, 
and  sufficient  can  be  gathered  therefrom  to  ascertain 
the  merits  of  the  several  plans ;  but  if  the  four  bills 
go  forward,  the  committee,  which  may  be  called  on  to 
examine  their  several  features  and  defects,  must  have 
a  lengthened  and  stormy  sitting.  Certainly  the  op- 
ponents to  the  DubHn  Metropolitan  Bill  will  have  one 
powerful  argument  of  last  session — that  in  which  they 
prayed  for  delay  in  order  that  a  Royal  Commission 
might  recommend  the  best  scheme.  The  delay  has 
been  obtained,  but  no  steps  taken  for  a  commission. 
I  may  as  well  give  you  the  grounds  on  which  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  of  last  year  say  it  was  aban- 
doned. It  is  very  well  known  that  the  sinews  of  war 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Thornton,  an  English  railway 
contractor.  When  he  saw  the  storms  rage  high,  he 
said  "  There  is  no  use  in  my  advancing  money  to 
benefit  the  people  of  Dublin  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  my  proposals.  I  can  expend  my  money  with 
an  equal  prospect  of  profit  elsewhere,  and  with  more 
thanks."  Therefore,  he  ordered  the  bill  to  be  with- 
dj-awu — Letter  to  Irish  litres. 


Oct.  15,  1863.] 
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STEPHEN'S  GREEN   AS  A  PEOPLE'S 
P.'VRK, 

From  time  immemorial  Sleplien'a-green  has  been 
the  property,  the  common  land  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin.  It  is  true,  no  Royal  Charter  is  now  extant 
at  City  Hall,  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  lie  found  on 
the  Statute  Book  frrantiuEc  or  conferriiis;  this  pro- 
perty ;*  but  a  prescriptive  ri^jhl,  founded  on  un- 
disturbed and  unquestioned  possession  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  centuries,  must  be  admitted  to  esta- 
blish a  title  equally  good  with  any  other,  however 
sanctioned  or  conferred. t 

According  to  Speed's  Map  or  Plan  of  Dublin,  of 
1610,  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  then 
stood  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Castle  Market, 
and.  according  to  Arclidiill's  "  Monasticon  Hiher- 
nicum,"  an  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  stood 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  on  the 
site  of  our  modern  Mercer's  Hospital.  The  road- 
way thence  towards  the  Castle  and  city  walls  was 
called,  in  1610,  as  it  is  now,  St.  Steplien's-street, 
v^hile  tlie  adjacent  green  or  common  extending  to 
the  southward  and  eastward  was  called  St. 
Stephen's-green  ;  and  that  this  Green  was  public  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Campus  Martius  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  or  the  "  village  greens  "  of  the 
modern  English,  we  may  safely  conclude — 1st, 
From  its  name  ;  2nd,  From  its  location  just  without 
the  city  walls  ;  3rd,  From  the  absence,  after  tlie 
alienation  of  Hoggin-green, of  any  equally  convenient 
"  green  "  for  the  warlike  musterings  and  athletic 
games  of  the  citizens  ;  4th,  From  the  total  absence 
of  any  proof  of  its  having  ever  been  treated  as 
private  or  corporate  property,  while  even  the 
meagre  annals  of  Dublin  furnish  us  with  an  instance 
of  its  being  used  for  a  public  purpose;}  and,  5th, 
From  tlie  mode  of  its  appropriation  and  enclosure  in 
1669,  by  the  Corporation. 

It  was  popular  in  the  olden  time  to  appropriate 
common  or  no  man's  land  to  religious  and  charitable 
uses.  In  this  way  it  was  supposed  "  waste  "  or 
piiblic  land  would  be  hest  utilized,  and  not  for 
jirivate  l)at  for  the  public  henetit.  A  large  portion 
of  Hoggin-green  was  thus  gradually  appropriated 
to  the  Priory  of  All  Hallows,  erected  upon  it  m 
1166.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Piiory  in  153S, 
tiie  land  was  restored  to  the  city,  but  to  be  only 
again  alienated  by  the  city  in  1500,  for  tlie  I'ounda- 
tion  of  Trinity  College. 

A  very  similar  plan  of  appropriation  was  adopted 
in  1609,  in  reference  to  Steplien's-green.  It  was 
enclosed  a  year  or  two  previously  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  tlie  building  plots  established  around  were 
(probably  to  "bribe"  the  freemen)  not  sold  by 
auction,  but  divided  among  the  freemen  by  lot,  at 
very  moderate  rents  ;  and  these  rents,  £80  in  all 
per  aimum,  instead  of  being  applied  to  city  pur- 
poses, were  fortliwith  granted  for  ever  to  the  Blue- 
coat  Hospital,  then  lieing  erected  at  Oxmantnvvn — 
the  Corporation,  in  the  transaction,  appearing  but 
as  the  agents  of  the  charity,  in  providing  It  with 
tlie  endowment.  Tlie  central  space,  the  present 
Green,  was  reserved  for  its  ancient  public  piu'poses, 
improved,  however,  by  drainage  and  the  ])lantiiig  of 
trees,  to  suit  the  more  civilized  tasleof  the  time. 

In  1078,  Stephen's-green  was,  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  still  further  improved;  and  in  1758,  by 
public  suhsc"iption,  tlie  equestrian  statue  of  George 
II.,  ill  tlie  centre,  vvas  set  up. 

Stephen's-green  then  became  one  of  the  favourite 
fashionable  resorts  of  the  city.  Insiile  and  along 
the  wall  a  fine  gravel  walk,  tliirtv-iive  feet  wide, 
separated  from  the  interior  by  a  dee[)  fosse,  formed 
M  plea>ing  promenade,  called  the  "  Beaux-walU," 
froMi  its  being  "  the  resort  of  the  gay,  the  beautiful, 
the  fashionable,  and  the  elegant." 

But  the  glories  of  Stephen's-green  were  short- 

•  In  Jlr.  Maunsdl's  p.implilet  it  is  statfil,  tliat  Steplien's- 
grecn  was  granted  to  tlie  Coi  poratian,  hy  Henry  II..  '•  wln'ch 
grant  was  confirmed  by  snbseqneiit  cliiu  tei's,  from  Kint;  John, 
Henry  111.,  ami  succeeding  sovereitcn.s."  To  tliL-i  I  must 
oppose  the  stut'  ineiit  of  the  leai  neil  writers  of  Walsh's  VVliite- 
Uw's,  and  Waiburtmrs  History  of  lJuliliii  (I.SI7)— that  the 
oldest  Dublin  Charter  extant  whs  that  wi  itteii  in  Lomlon,  in 
May,  llD'J.  by  .lohn,  Lord  (not  kinj;)  of  Ireland  Miis  liiotlier 
iticliard  being  then  king).  Tliis  charter  cont1i-nis  tliat  of 
ICing  Henry  U.  (now  lost)  as  to  local  franchises,  but  confers 
no  right  of  property  on  the  citizens  of  Dublin  over  the 
Stephen's-green  district,  as  is  very  manifest  not  only  from  the 
\^ording  ot  tile  charter,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  in  1814, 
with  this  and  the  many  subsequent  charters  before  them,  the 
Corporation  solicitors  could  make  out  no  other  title  for  their 
clients,  in  granting  the  lease  of  .Stephen's-i^reen.  but  that 
founded  on  iircscription.  "  no  chartered  grant,from]the  Crown" 
whatever  aiiiiearing — Walsh's  llidonj  of  Dublin, 

t  The  provisions  of  the  Stephcn's-grccn  Improvement  Act 
(lit  tieo.  111.  c.  W8)  are  consi.steiit  with  this  state  of  tilings. 
The  clan.se  empowering  the  Commissioners  to  purchase  or 
lease  tlic  place  does  not  speak  of  the  Corporation  as  the 
owners;  on  the  contrary,  as  if  their  title  was  doubtful,  it 
enacts  "That  they  (the  Commissioners)  shall  contract  and 
ttgree  with  any  person  or  persons,  body  or  bodies  corporate, 
wlio  shall  be,  or  be  deemed  to  be,  the  owner  or  owners,"  &c. 
It  Is  important,  if  not  in  a  legal,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to 
lihow  that  the  Corporation  disposed  of  property  which  justly 
belonged  to  the  commonalty,  and  not  to  the  corporate  body  of 
Lmblin. 

t  In  l(i40,  on  tlic  execution  of  John  Atliertun,  Bi.'iliop  of 
Watcrfortl. 


lived  indeed.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  and  for 
some  years  previous  to  1814,  Stephen's-green  had 
been  permitted,  by  corporate  neglect  and  popular 
indifference,  to  degenerate  into  a  public  nuisance, 
disgraceful  to  the  city,  and  injurious  to  the  residents 
of  the  Green  : — 

"  The  outer  wall  had  been  broken  down  in  many 
places;  the  '  Beaux-walk'  levelled  witli  the  fosse, 
now  a  ditch  of  stagnant  water,  had  liecouie  a  re- 
ceptacle for  unmentionable  filth  ;  while  the  interior, 
the  green  itself,  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
yeomanry,  as  an  exercise  ground  ;*  and  in  their 
absence,  or  conjointly  with  them,  as  a  boxing-field, 
or  Newgate  Park,  for  the  thieves  and  vagabonds  of 
the  metropolis." — Dublin  Newspaoers  of  the  year 
1814. 

Hoioever  and  lohenever  the  Dublin  Corporation 
or  the  citizens  came  by  their  property  in  Stephen's- 
green,  the  property  was  certainly  theirs  in  1814. 
We  find  that  for  many  years  previously  to  1814, 
various  projects  for  the  "improvement  of  the 
Green  "  hatl  been  set  afloat ;  and  altliough  none 
of  them  were  carried  into  eflfect,  a  general,  if 
not  unanimous  expression  of  public  opinion  was 
conveyed  through  tlie  public  press  of  the  time, 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
city,  that  some  scheme  of  improvement  should  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  without  further  delay  — 
(From  J.  M'Evoy's  pamphlet  advocating  the  free 
opening  of  Stephen's-green.) 


THE  DUBLIN  JUNCTION  RAILWAY. 

TO  THE  EDITOll  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

SiK, — With  respect  to  Mr.  Barnes'  plan,  the 
great,  and  indeed  the  only  objection  urged  against 
it  is,  that  "  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  a 
central  terminus  or  station."  Now,  in  my  opinion 
this  is  no  objection  at  all,  for  what  advantage  can  a 
central  station  be  to  the  City  of  Dublin  ?  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  amongst  the  citizens,  who,  as  a 
whole,  are  the  best  judges  of  the  utility  of  a  central 
station,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  liuiiilred  would 
say,  "  We  want  no  central  station,  as  it  would  be 
of  no  benefit  to  the  city."  And  if  there  be  one,  the 
city  must  nece>sarily  be  destroyed,  if  not  by  an 
unsightly  wall  or  cottages,  certainly  liy  the  con- 
tinual noise  of  trains,  which  must  interfere  with  the 
value  of  property  in  these  districts  of  the  city  where 
the  line  jiasses.  But  if  a  central  station  is  wanted, 
would  not  Portoliello,  Cliarlemont-street,or  Baggot- 
street  be  quite  central  enough,  as  five  minutes' 
drive  from  either  of  these  points  would  bring  the 
traveller  into  nearly  any  jiart  of  the  city?  and  if  a 
central  station  were  at  Carlisle-bridge  or  Aston's- 
quay,  a  drive  would  still  be  indispensable  from  any 
other  part  of  the  city  to  either  of  these  points;  so 
that  in  any  case  there  must  tie  a  drive  to  and  fioia 
the  station,  wherever  that  station  may  be  for  those 
who  do  not  live  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Now, 
if  Dublin  bore  any  reasonable  proportion  to  the  size 
of  London,  it  might  be  argued  with  some  apparent 
reason  that  a  central  station  would  be  necessary  ; 
but  even  in  the  case  of  the  Loudon  Metrofioiituii 
Railway,  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  ordered 
to  be  printed  on  the  24th  July,  180:3,  states  in  its 
3rd  paragraph  the  decision,  ''  T/uit  it  would  he 
ohjectiondble  to  allow  the  construction  of  a  tjieat 
central  station  in  the  Metropolis^  If,  then,  it  is 
stated  on  such  high  authority  to  be  objectionalile  in 
the  great  city  of  London  to  have  a  great  central 
station,  I  would  wish  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
it  can  be  argued  that  such  is  not  objectionalile  in 
our  much  smaller  but  beautiful  city  of  Uubliii? 
Surely  it  requires  no  great  power  of  reasoning  to 
show  that  such  is  not  only  not  wanted,  but  tliut  it 
would  he  highly  objectionable. 

With  regard  to  the  objectiim  "  that  the  passenger 
could  pass  much  more  quickly  by  cab  or  jaunting 
car  from  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
to  the  Kingstown  terminus  than  he  possibly  could 
by  the  intended  railway,"  owing  to  the  three  or 
four  stoppages  on  the  lino,  the  simple  reply  is  that 
through  trains  need  not  stop,  and,  most  likely,  are 
not  intended  to  do  so  at  those  intermediate  stations, 
but,  as  on  nearly  all  English  and  Irish  lines,  trains, 
at  certain  hours,  may  call  for  the  conveyance  of 
local  passengers. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  asserted  that  it  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  drive  a  railway  through  many  parts  of 
Dublin,  as  it  would  "  make  room  for  air,  and  light, 
and  liealth  ;"  hut  I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those 
persons  who  could  never  yet  see  that  railway  com- 
panies were  so  philanthropic  in  their  views  as  to 
take  into  account  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  and  I  really  do  not  see  how 


•  As  compensation  for  which  the  Government  paid  £150 
a-year  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 


taking  away  the  dwellings  of  some  thousands  of 
poor  human  beings,  without  first  providing  a  shelter 
for  them,  could  be  a  blesi-ing,  if  I  under.stand  the 
proper  meaning  of  that  word,  and  so  far  from  a 
railway  through  tlie  city  "  making  room  for  air, 
and  light,  and  healtli,"  I  think  it  will  pppear  plain 
that  a  contrary  efiect  would  be  the  result,  as,  in- 
stead of  the  dwellings  referred  to,  the  unsightly 
and  dismal-looking  walls  which  would  occupy  their 
places  would  only  block  up  the  wav,  shut  out  the 
air  and  light,  and  tend  greatly  to  aii'ect  the  health- 
fiilness  and  destroy  the  clieerfiiliiess  of  the  adjoining 
neighbourhood. 

But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Mr. 
Barnes'  plan  over  any  other  1  have  yet  heard  of,  or, 
indeed,  over  a'ly  other  that  is  likely  to  be  proposed, 
are  many  ;  and  not  the  least  of  tliem  is  the  con- 
necting of  all  the  military  barracks  with  one  another 
by  means  of  this  circular  railway,  for  by  it  the 
quickest  access  is  had  from  one  to  each,  his  line 
being  proposed  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  Richmond, 
Portobello,  and  Beggar's-bush  Barracks,  thereiiy 
forming  a  complete  defence  to  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  should  occasion  ever  occur  for  such.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  many  projects  will  be  brought  for- 
ward during  the  present  and  next  months  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  various  lines  of  railway  ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Barnes'  plan,  when 
brought  before  the  public,  will  be  the  favorite  one, 
and  that  which  will  also  meet  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature. 

D.  Edw.  Heffernan. 
12,  Charleville-road,  Ratlimines,  Oct.  7,  1863. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

TO  THE  EDITOH  OF  THE  DUIil.IN  BUILDKtt. 

Silt, — May  I  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
a  subject  which  is  every  day  engrossing  more  and  more 
of  public  attention.  The  plans  which  have  been  fur- 
nished in  rapid  succession  for  the  connexion  of  the 
various  lines  of  railway  in  the  city  bear  testimony,  not 
only  to  the  wonderful  progress  of  science  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  but  to  the  talent  and  skill  of  the  eminent 
men  who  have  proposed  them.  While,  however,  they 
deserve  admiration  for  novelty,  and  the  boldness  witli 
whicli  they  have  been  designed,  does  it  not  appear  as 
if  the  latter  principle  had  been  the  subject  of  compe- 
tition, and  that  the  production  of  designs  of  stupendous 
magnitude  and  proportionate  cost  had  been  made  a 
more  prominent  feature  than  the  real  object  of  the 
proposed  railwaj',  viz.,  the  complete  and  perfect  coii- 
ne.xion  of  all  the  railways  with  one  another,  and  with 
a  central  statii  n,  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  with  the 
least  po.ssibIe  detriment  to  existing  interests.  If,  then, 
the  promoters  will  look  on  the  matter  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  design 
which,  dismissing  every  other  consideration,  adheres 
strictly  to  the  solution  of  the  above  problem  will  not 
only  bo  the  must  remunerative,  but  will  be  the  least 
likely  to  meet  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  I  would  ask.  then,  has  any  design  as  yet  ap- 
peared which  does  not  violate  one  or  both  of  the  above 
conditions?  The  plans  which  have  already  been  fur- 
nished, to  view  them  from  a  bird's-eye  glance,  maybe 
divided  into  three  classes.  1st.  Those  which  propose 
to  tunnel  under  the  city.  2nd.  Those  which  propose 
to  cross  through  the  streets.  3rdi.  Those  which  propose 
to  run  round  the  city.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first 
class,  the  process  of  tunnelling  through  the  sewers  and 
gas  pipes  of  a  city  is  not  only  attended  with  threefold 
cost  in  the  construction,  and  subsequently  with 
darkness  and  discomfort  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of 
passengers ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  engineer 
tliat  it  would  b.^  uiiengineerlike  in  the  highest  degree 
to  connect  a  number  of  high  level  stations  by  tun- 
nelling beneath  the  ground.  The  precedent  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  ought  to  be  suflicient  to  deter  the 
most  adventurous  from  the  idea  of  a  subaqueous 
railway,  and  the  only  feasible  method  by  which  such  a 
project  could  be  carried  out — viz.,  by  a  coffer  dam, 
would  not  only  be  attended  with  great  expense  anil 
delay,  but  would  be  certain  to  meet  with  successlul 
opposition  from  the  Admiralty.  The  plans  of  tbo 
second  class  all  involve  the  crossing  of  one  or  more  of 
our  most  fashionable  and  busy  thoroughfares,  the  very 
name  of  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  all  Dublin  to  rise 
in  alarm.  Those  of  I  lie  third  class  do  not  only  require 
a  most  circuitous  route,  but  are  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  a  central  station. 

The  above  considerations  have  induced  your  cor- 
respondent, after  a  careful  survey  ol  the  whole  of  the 
district  of  the  proposed  line,  to  furnish  a  plan  based 
strictly  upon  the  conditions  of  the  problem  above 
stated.  It  would  be  an  intrusion  upon  the  limits  of 
your  valuable  space  to  describe  the  details  in  extensu, 
but  they  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

First.  The  five  lines  of  railway  will  be  connected 
with  one  another,  and  with  a  central  station  by  an 
overground  route,  without  crossing  a  single  leading 
thoroughfare,  or  involving  the  destructiou  of  a  single 
valuable  bouse.  Second.  The  central  station  will  tie 
in  a  most  central  part  of  the  town,  and  the  approaches 
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to  it  on  three  sides  wide  and  commodious.  Thirdly. 
The  expense  of  the  whole,  inchiding  the  central 
station,  will  not  exceed  £120,000.  Fourthly.  The 
trains  will  be  capable  of  beint;  run  over  the  whole  line 
without  locomotivea,  and  will  pass  over  the  bridges 
almost  without  noise. 

A  full  prospectus  of  the  design  will  be  laid  before  the 
public  in  a  few  days  lam,  Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

TI.   PANMUlili  RlBTON,  C.E. 

37,  Corrig-avenue,  Kingstown. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir,  —  The  Metropolitan  Railway  being  again 
under  consideration,  will  you  kindly  afford  me  space 
to  suggest  a  scheme  for  it  that  appears  to  meet  all 
the  essential  requirements,  without  involving  any 
injury  to  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  city  ? 

I  propose  that  the  line  should  start  from  the 
Kingstown  Railway,  near  the  Westland-row  Ter- 
minus, and  cross  over  Great  Brunswick-street, 
Lombard-street,  Townsend-street,  and  Moss-street, 
passing,  parallel  with  the  quay,  south  of  Poolbeg- 
street,  to  a  central  terminus  between  the  Theatre 
Royal  and  Townsend-street,  communicating  over 
Hawkins'-slreet  with  an  hotel  extending  to  U'Ulier- 
street  and  Burizh-quay.  From  this  line  another 
would  branch  off  near  .\Ioss-street,  and  cross  to  the 
north  side  of  the  river  between  the  east  end  of  the 
Custom  House  and  the  Dock,  passing  through  a 
couple  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  warehouse,  and 
over  the  lower  end  of  Talhot-street  and  Gloucester- 
street,  to  tlie  highest  part  of  Summer-hill,  with  a 
branch  crossing  over  Amiens-street,  near  the  Dock, 
to  the  end  of  the  Drogheda  Terminus.  The  nip.in 
line  to  continue  through  a  tunnel  under  Summer- 
hill,  Mountjoy-square,Temt)le-street.  Dorset-street, 
and  Blessinsjton-street,  to  near  the  end  of  Welling- 
ton-street, fi-om  which  the  line  would  run  over  the 
canal  to  the  north  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Terminus,  forming  a  junction  with  that  line,  and 
passing  on  to  Prussia-street,  close  to  the  new  cattle 
market,  and  crossini;  Anghrim-street,  continue  by 
the  south  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  to  the  Park, 
when  it  would  pass  through  a  cutting  inside  the 
l':irl<gate-street  entrance,  and  again  crossing  the 
LilFey,  unite  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  near  the  tensiinus,  thus  connecting  all  the 
lines  now  convergini;  in  Dublin  with  each  other  and 
with  the  new  cattle  market ;  and  there  could  be  a 
sjoods'  store  (m  the  City-quay,  to  the  east  of  Moss- 
street,  so  that  cattle  could  be  sent  by  rail  either 
into  the  market  or  direct  to  the  quay,  and  mer- 
cliandize  could  be  delivered  from  the  ship  into  the 
railway  waggon,  or  vice  versa. 

The  hotel  and  terminus  would  be  well  situated  ; 
and  if  one  or  two  of  the  houses  at  the  narrow  point 
between  the  ends  of  Great  Brunswick-slreet  and 
Townsend-street  were  removed,  it  would  form  a 
tine  space  before  the  terminus  and  the  end  of  the 
hotel  facing  the  College  buildings.  The  only  streets 
of  any  importance  that  would  be  crossed  over  by 
the  proposed  line,  are  Great  Brunswick-street,  be- 
yond Westland-row,  Talbot-street,  near  Amiens- 
street,  and  the  lower  end  of  Gloucester-street. 

From  Westland-row  to  Hawkins'-street  the  line 
would  pass  through  a  locality  in  which  the  property 
is  not  very  valuable,  and  would  be  more  improved 
than  injured  by  the  railway  ;  and  from  the  Custom 
House  to  Summer-hill  the  ground  is  only  partially 
built  on,  the  houses  being  of  a  moderate  class  ;  and 
as  the  line  would  pass  in  a  tunnel  from  Sumraer- 
liill  to  near  the  canal,  it  would  scarcely  interfere 
with  any  valuable  property  at  all,  from  the  canal 
to  the  Park  being  chieHy  ground  not  yet  built  on. 
The  bridge  at  the  Custom  House  would,  in  fact,  be 
the  only  drawback  to  the  scheme,  as  it  would  cut 
off  a  part  of  the  river  from  a  class  of  vessels 
(colliers,  &c.)  that  now  use  it ;  but  the  height  of 
the  railway  over  the  quay  would  allow  small  craft 
and  such  vessels  as  the  Kingstown  steamers  to  pass 
under,  so  that  the  latter  could  land  passengers  at 
the  new  hotel,  and  the  Railway  Company  might 
undertake  to  make  the  Grand  Canal  Docks  more 
available  for  shipping  than  they  have  heretofore 
been,  which  is  much  to  be  desired.  If  that  could 
be  effected,  I  would  prefer  having  the  bridge  at  the 
Custom  House  two  stories  high,  like  the  one  at 
Derry  that  was  lately  opened,  l)ut  that  the  roadway 
should,  of  course,  be  level  with  the  quays,  having 
ihe  railway  above  it.  The  footways  could  project 
on  cantilivers  at  the  sides.  This  arrangement, 
which  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to  the 
I)ublic,  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  bridge  for  the 
railway  very  little,  and  by  diverting  the  traffic  from 
Carlisle-bridge,  would  save  from  the  destruction  to 
which  it  has  been  prematurely  doomed  the  most 
beautiful  bridge  in  this  country  ;  but  if  the  roadway 
at  the  Custom  House  bridge  was  deemed  inadmis- 
sible, then,  I  think,  the  increased  traffic  from  the 
central  terminus  would  make  it  necessary  to  rebuild 
Carlisle-bridge ;  and  I  think  the  railway  company 


should,  in  that  case,  contribute  a  portion  of  the 
cost. 

The  entire  lensth  of  the  proposed  line  would  be 
nearly  three  miles,  about  half  a  mile  being  through 
a  tunnel,  and  more  than  a  mile  passing  through 
open  ground  near  the  Park. 

Pro  Bono  Publico. 


TO  THE  EDITOIl  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

SrR, — The  promoters  of  the  Irish  Metropolitan 
Railway  Bill  of  last  se-sion  have  rendered  service 
to  the  public  by  the  discussion  which  their  project 
has  occasioned,  and  the  degree  of  attention  which 
has  thereby  been  attracted  to  the  subject  on  tlie 
part  of  the  citizens  generally,  as  well  as  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  render- 
ing some  service  towards  the  attainment  of  what 
is  now  admitted  to  be  a  desideratum,  I  beg  through 
your  columns  to  contribute  my  quota  to  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  information. 

The  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  last  session  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  some  project  for 
connecting  the  several  Dublin  termini.  The  case, 
so  far,  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  proved. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  this  object  is  to 
be  attained  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the 
appearance  of  the  city,  and  at  the  smallest  possible 
outlay,  consistent  with  affording  the  requisite 
amount  of  accommodation. 

One  foture  of  any  metropolitan  railway  for  Dublin 
must  unquestionably  be  a  central  terminus  by  which 
our  men  of  business  may  be  brought  close  to  the 
great  centres  of  business.  This  is  a  point  which 
the  promoters  of  any  scheme  are  not  likely  to  lose 
sight  of  as  forming  the  most  important  item  in  the 
calculation  of  their  future  resources.  A  central 
terminus,  for  example,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal 
Exchansre,  would  accommodate  the  law  courts  and 
Dame-street  in  an  especial  degree,  and  the  public 
generally  ;  and  with  this  terminus  the  other  termini 
may  be  connected  without  the  sacrifice  of  scarcely 
a  particle  of  lirst-class  property,  or  interfering  in 
the  slishtest  degree  with  the  beauty  of  the  city,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  jealous. 

Taking  the  high  ground  from  the  reur  of  the 
Hibernian  Bank  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral  for  the 
central  terminus,  the  lines  connecting  it  with  the 
King's-bridge,  Broiidstone,  Harcourt-street,  and 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  line  would  present  no  engi- 
neering difficulties,  would  not  interfere  with  any 
important  thoroughfares,  and  would,  as  already 
stated,  scarcely  interfere  with  any  valuable  property. 
From  the  King's-bridge  the  proposed  line  would 
pass  under  the  road  in  front  of  the  station,  and 
thence  follow  the  course  of  Mr.  Barry's  scheme 
of  latt  session  to  the  central  terminus,  about  thirty- 
five  feet  above  the  ordnance  datum  line,  which 
would  give  a  level  entrance  to  the  station.  From 
this  elevated  position  the  river  and  quays  could  be 
crossed  with  great  facility  in  forming  a  junction 
with  the  Broadstone  station,  in  almost  a  right  line, 
with  an  inclination  of  about  1  in  100. 

In  forming  the  junction  with  the  Kingstown  line 
the  proposed  line  would  cross  under  Castle-street, 
and  thence  between  LaTouche's  Bank  and  Wer- 
burgh's  Church,  be  carried  to  the  junction  of  York- 
street  with  Aungier-street ;  crossing  Cuffe-street 
raid-way  between  Mercer-street  and  Redmond's- 
hill ;  thence  between  Harcourt-street  and  Camden- 
street,  through  the  deanery  garden  to  the  Harcourt- 
street  terminus.  This  terminus  would  thus  be  avail- 
able for  the  proposed  metropolitan  line,  adding 
thereby  largely  to  the  resources  of  both  lines,  and 
in  a  corresponding  degree  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  public. 

From  this  terminus  the  line  would  cross  the  South 
Circular-road,  curving  towards  the  southern  end  of 
Harcourt-terrace,  at  its  junction  with  the  Grand 
Canal,  300  yards  west  of  Lesson-street  bridge ; 
thence  passing  under  the  roads  and  canal  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chapel,  De Grey-terrace,  and  Beggar's 
Bush  Barracks  to  Beggar's  Bush  road  s.)me  200 
yards  west  of  Lansdowne-road,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  form  the  junction  with  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
line,  and  with  the  South-wall  quay.  From  Beg- 
gar's Bush  road  the  proposed  line  curves,  to  meet 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line  at  Haigh's-avenue 
level-crossing,  from  which  it  passes  along  the 
Kingstown  Railway  to  Serpentine-avenue  level- 
crossing.  From  this  a  branch  700  yards  in  length 
may  be  extended  to  Sandymount-green,  by  which 
that  populous  locality,  as  well  as  Ringsend,  would 
be  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  Dublin  termini. 

The  Liffey  Junction  branch  would  proceed  from 
Beggar's- Bush  road,  passing  under  the  Kingstown 
Railway,  curving  northwards  under  London-bridge 
road,  along  the  left  branch  of  the  Dodder  to  Rings- 
end-bridge  road,  under  which  it  would  pass,  and 
then  across  the  present  entrance  to  the  Grand 
Canal  Dock,  with  a  terminus  at  the  end  of  the 
South-wall.     A  new  entrance  would  be  required 


from  the  west  end  of  the  dock  to  the  Liffey,  which 
could  be  made  by  prolonging  its  western  arm,  and 
thus  supply  a  mile  of  quayage,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  would  belong  to  the  Grand  Canal  Com- 
pany. If  found  desirable,  a  railway  or  tramway 
could  be  continued  along  the  quays  to  the  Corn 
Exchange. 

The  connexion  of  the  Drogheda  Railway  with 
this  scheme  will  commence  at  the  Liffey  branch 
(Midland  Great  Western  Line)  under  the  Clontarf- 
road,  curving  eastward  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Drogheda  line  over  the  east  wall,  a  length  of  about 
700  yards. 

The  entire  length  of  the  several  sections  of  this 
scheme  would  be  under  seven  miles,  and  the  cost 
of  the  works  would  not  exceed  £.300,000.  Of  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  the  property,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  reliable  estimate  in  the  absence  of  a  detailed 
valuation  ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  proposed  line  is  not  even  built  on,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  interfere  with  little  really  valuable 
property,  the  outlay  in  this  department  could  not 
be  extravagant. 

The  west  side  of  Parliament-street,  between 
Cork-hill  and  Essex-street  would  form  an  admirable 
site  for  a  hotel,  should  such  an  addition  be  con- 
sidered advisaiile.  A  fish,  fruit,  aud  vegetable 
nujrket  might  also,  with  great  convenience,  be  es- 
tablished in  close  proximity  to  the  terminus,  by 
which  much  of  the  street  cartage  would  be  avoided, 
and  facilities  be  given  for  bringing  produce  of  all 
kinds  to  market,  to  the  advantage  of  the  railway 
companies  as  well  as  of  the  consumers. 

By  this  scheme  the  .Midland  Railway  would  have 
a  junction  with  the  S  iutli  -wall  Quay  quite  as  con- 
venient as  that  with  the  North-wall.  "The  property 
of  the  Grand  Canal  Company  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  the  great  increase  of  business  which  the 
new  Liffey  branch  would  cause.  And,  fitia  Iv, 
every  section  of  the  public  would,  I  tielieve,  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  fullest  extent  without  injury  to 
any  of  the  great  tli  iroughfares,  or  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  beauty  of  the  city. 

R.  H.  FRtTH,  Civil  Engineer,  M.R.I. A. 

51,  Leiuster-road,  12th  Oct.,  18G3. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

London,  Conduit-street,  W.,  Oct.,  1863. 
Sir, — It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  archfieological  studies,  and 
somewhat  of  a  reproach  to  the  Irish  architect  and 
antiquarian,  that  the  ruined  remains  of  the  me- 
diaeval period  have  nor,  been  more  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  properly  illustrated.  There  have 
been  partial  book  notices  by  faithful  labourers  in 
the  field  of  research,  and  some  graceful  illustrated 
works  on  the  subject,  as  those  by  Wilkinson,  Petrie, 
Newenham,  and  others  ;  but  what  are  now  wanted 
are  proper  and  fuller  plans,  elevations,  and  sections 
(as  those  of  the  ecclesiastial  edifices  of  England), 
with  the  history  of  the  foundation,  founders,  and 
other  benefactors,  and  workmen,  as  also  of  who 
designed  and  who  executed  such  interesting  buildings. 

It  has  been  objected  to  such  publications  that 
there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  sale,  and  that  there 
is  no  encouragement.  On  this  latter  point  1  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  younger  brethren  in 
the  art,  to  the  following  announcement  of  a  prize 
for  this  special  purpose,  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  of  London  : — 

"The  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  with  five 
guineas  will  be  awarded  (in  January  next)  for  the 
best  illustrations,  geometrically  drawn  from  actual 
measurement  (with  dimensions  figured  both  on  the 
drawings  shevvingthe  general  arrangements  ^nd  the 
detail),  together  with  descriptive  particulars  of  an 
abbey  gateway  and  bridge  or  other  mediaeval 
building  in  the  United  Kingdom,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished in  that  manner." 

N.B. — This  medal  is  open  to  all  members  of  the 
profession  without  limitation  as  to  age. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  some  of  our  Irish  young 
friends  residing  within  accessible  distances  of 
Cashell,  Kilmallock,  Limerick;  Holy  Cross,  Tip- 
perary;  Muckross,  Killarney  ;  Ross  Abbey,  Gal- 
way,  Glcndalough,  Wicklow  ,  or  the  district  around 
Meath,  would  set  to,  spend  a  few  days  at  those 
places,  and  measure  and  draw  out  the  remains, 
and  send  the  fruits  of  their  studies  to  the  Institute 
in  competition  for  the  reward  here  held  out  to 
them.  They  will  thus  rescue  valuable  monuments 
of  antiquity  from  oblivion  and  neglect,  redeem  the 
credit  of  their  country  from  indifference,  and  acquire 
that  distinction  for  themselves,  which  is  due  to 
perseverance,  skill,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Several  visits  to  Ireland  have  inspired  me  with 
great  respect  for  its  fine  remains  of  ancient  art, 
and  I  am  therefore  induced  to  make  this  appeal  to 
the  generous  sympathy  of  her  artists.  Believe  me, 
Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  L.  Donaldson, 
President  of  the  R.I.B.A. 


Oct.  15,  1863.] 
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THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR  IN 
DUBLIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DDBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  London  papers  are  tliunderine;  with 
leaders  relative  to  the  recent  inquests  held  at 
Bethnal-Rreen  on  the  bodies  of  five  children  whose 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  a  foul  and 
putrid  atmosphere.  It  is  only  when  a  sensational 
calamity  of  this  nature  arises  that  the  vulture  which 
is  ^nawinp:  the  vitals  of  an  overcrowded  city  is  laid 
bare,  and  the  surgeon  of  public  opinion  is  called  on 
to  administer  to  tlie  paralysed  victim.  The  covering 
is  drawn  aside,  and  the  sore  is  shown  up  in  all  its 
loathsome  deformity.  The  poorer  localities  of  the 
city  of  London  are  not  one  iota  more  densely  popu- 
lated or  overcrovvded  than  some  of  the  poorer  loca- 
lities of  this  our  city  of  Dublin.  There  are  thousands 
in  this  small  city,  livirifi  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
slowly  but  assuredly  poisoning  their  blood,  living 
in  habitations  totally  unfit  to  shelter  human  beings 
— thousands  huddled  together  in  swelteri  ig  masses, 
while  the  air  is  hot  with  the  germ  of  the  pestilence 
that,  ghostlike,  surrounds  them.  There  are  lanes 
and  alleys  in  Dublin  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
never  penetrate,  dark,  gloomy,  and  vaultlike — lanes 
through  which  a  malarious  slime  oozes,  emitting 
a  stench  almost  unbearable  to  those  accustomed  to 
dwell  within  its  reach.  There  are  rooms  in  these 
lanes  dark,  il'-smelling,  and  overcrowded,  four 
families  congregated  in  some  of  the  ii.  In  these 
rooms  there  is  no  provision  for  a  decent  separation 
of  the  sexes.  Men,  women,  and  clii'dren  are 
huddled  together  like  so  many  brutes,  and  habitual 
dirt  and  misery  are  combined  to  effect  a  destructive 
demoralization.  True  it  is  that  Dublin  is  improving 
(in  its  appearance)  every  day,  but  as  Dr.  Letheby 
well  remarks,  "  the  majesty  of  a  great  city  may  be 
hut  a  glittering  diadem  on  the  front  of  death." 
The  mansions  of  the  rich  are  being  fitted  up  in  a 
style  of  the  most  costly  extravagance,  while  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  are  unnoticed  and  uneared  tor. 
In  other  cities  vast  efforts  have  been  made  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poorer  localities.  In 
Dublin  the  fell  spirit  of  apatliy  clogs  the  will  of 
many  who  would  be  philanthropic  enough  to  stretch 
forth  a  hand  in  so  good  a  work,  and  yet  tlie  evil 
flourislies  like  a  gigantic  upas  tree  under  their  very 
eyes.  The  commonest  laws  of  prudence  declare 
tiiat  instant  measures  should  be  taken.  If  the 
cholera,  or  some  equally  to  he  dreaded  epidemic, 
were  to  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  the  city,  the  masses 
Would  he  decimated,  since  the  germ  of  disease  is 
lying  in  wait,  tarrying  hut  a  breath  to  expand  into 
devastating  vitality.  —  I  am,  !sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

October  8,  1863.  N.  R. 


6i5itcral  Jtcnts. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  propose  to 
establish  two  scholarships,  to  be  held  by  the  two  most 
eminent  female  students  of  the  Schools  of  Art  throught- 
out  the  country,  the  endowment  for  such  .scholarships 
having  been  provided  by  the  fees  taken  for  inspecting 
the  wedding  presents  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  at  ihe  South  Kensington  Museum  in  May  last. 

The  church  of  TuUemelan  has  lately  been  renovated 
bv  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  at  an  outlay  of 
£150,  half  of  which  sum  was  contributed  by  the  Eail 
of  Donoughmore.  A  new  ve.stry  room  lias  been  built,  ■ 
and  the  old  pews  have  been  superseded  by  neat  look- 
ing and  comfortable  stalls.  This  handsomely  situated 
church,  from  being  one  of  the  lea.st  admired  of  our 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  has  become,  under  the  .super- 
intendence, and  after  the  design  of  Robert  Phillips, 
Esq.,  the  Commissioners'  architect*  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  district. 

The  railway  receipts  for  the  past  three  months  have 
been  very  encouraging,  nearly  every  line  showing  an 
increa.se,  and  some  of  tlieni  a  large  one  The  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  Co.  have  increastd  £6,000  ;  Midland, 
£5,000;  Southern  and  Western,  £4,000  ;  Cork  and 
Youghal,  £1,200,  and  others  of  smaller  amount.  The 
only  falling  oft'  worth  notice  is  the  Irish  North  West- 
ern, £900,  the  next  amount  being  Cork,  Blackrock 
and  Passage,  £300. 

We  are  iufornied  that  an  English  company  is  about 
to  build  an  extensive  hotel  at  Dalkey.  The  cost  of 
the  proposed  building  is  e.stimated  at  £00,000  I  We 
believe  there  is  ample  and  good  accommodation  to  be 
had  at  Dalkey  notwithstanding  tlie  number  of  visitors 
who  annually  seek  liealtli  and  recreation  there.  We 
should  be  glad  that  any  honourable  speculation  would 
give  employment  to  the  population,  or  increase  the 
attractions  of  our  seacoast ;  but  we  think  that  the 
erection  of  a  n\imber  of  neat  residences,  which  could 
be  let  at  a  moderate  rent,  would  prove  more  remune- 
rative than  an  additional  hotel  on  a  large  scale. 

•  Our  conicmponu'y's  {Irish  Times)  correspondent  is  in 
error  as  to  tliis  Keutlcman  being  the  Ecclesliistical  Commis- 
sioners' ytrc/iited— Messrs.  Welland  and  Gillespie  conjdintly 
lioldiiiK  tliHt  appointment.  Mr.  Pliillips  is,  wo  IjBlievc,  one  of 
tlic  Commissioners'  District  Clerics  of  Worlis. 


Patrick's  Cathedral. — While  the  work- 
men at  present  engaged  in  the  renovation  of  this 
venerable  edifice  were  digging  up  a  portion  of  the 
flooring  in  one  of  the  aisles,  they  discovered  a  large 
stone  coffin  of  curious  workmanship  buried  a  few 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  coffin,  when  opened, 
under  the  direction  of  .Mr.  Murphy,  the  contractor, 
was  found  to  contain  the  skeleton  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
supposed  to  have  been  interred  there  some  six 
hundred  years  ago.  The  skull  was  perfect,  but  the 
bones  crumbled  into  dust  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
On  the  lid  of  the  coffin  there  was  a  full-length 
figure  of  a  bishop  in  his  roJies.  It  was  inspected  by 
some  antiquarians.  Including  Dr.  Todd,  who  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  belief  that  it  was  the  coffin  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  original  founder  of  the 
church.  It  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
is  in  every  respect  a  most  interesting  relic.  When 
the  church  is  completed  it  will  be  placed  in  a  pro- 
minent position,  because  there  is  no  more  remarkable 
antiquity  of  the  building. 

Celtio  Monumknts  In  April  last.  M.  Feraud, 

an  interpreter  to  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  having 
set  out  from  Constantinain  company  with  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Henry  Christy,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  searching  after  Celtic  monuments, 
found,  on  arriving  at  the  sources  of  the  Bou-Marzoug, 
at  35  kilometres  S.W.  of  Constantina,  the  ground 
entirely  covered  with  Celtic  monuments  within  a 
range  of  at  least  three  leagues'  radius.  There  were 
dolmens,  menhirs,  cromlechs,  and  tumuli,  amounting 
to  several  thousands,  scattered  about  the  country.  M. 
Feraud  examined  more  than  a  thousand  of  them. 
The  dolmens  are  surrounded  with  one  or  more  square 
or  circular  walls  built  of  large  stones.  The  slabs  used 
for  tables  are  so  placed  that  one  of  their  corners  is 
higher  than  the  rest,  and  some  are  grooved.  At  one 
of  the  corners  of  some  of  the  stone  walls  above  men- 
tioned there  is  a  menhir;  and  lastly,  the  zone  within 
which  all  these  mcmumeiits  are  placed  is  surrounded 
by  rows  of  heavy  stones  placed  upright  on  the  ground, 
and  forming  uncovered  alleys  connecting  the  dolmens, 
tumuli,  and  crondechs  together.  Seventeen  of  these 
several  burial-places  have  been  searched  at  Mr. 
Christy's,  and  found  to  contain  huinan  bones,  as  well 
as  those  of  horses  and  birds  ;  buckles,  iron  and  copper 
rings,  vases,  and  fragments  of  vases,  &c.  In  three  of 
these  tombs  the  skeletons  were  sufficiently  well  pre- 
served to  admit  of  their  position  being  determined. 
They  were  lying  on  the  left  side,  with  their  knees 
almost  touching  the  chin,  and  their  arms  passed  cross- 
wise over  the  breast.  Now  all  dead  bodies  in  Etruscan 
tombs  are  placed  so.  Moreover,  the  head,  resting  on 
a  stone,  was  turned  toward  the  south,  and  human 
sculls  were  placed  at  the  feet.  The  third  tomb  con- 
tained, besides  the  bones  of  a  man.  those  of  a  horse, 
with  flint  implements,  and  a  medal  bearing  the  name 
of  Faustina,  who  flourished  in  the  year  141  of  our  era. 
This  Celtic  necropolis  therefore  belongs  to  the  second 
century  of  Christianity. 

The  Phosnix  Pauk, — A  large  area  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  has  been  thoroughly  drained  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  William 
Irwin,  C.E.,  the  efficient  inspector  of  drainage  to  the 
Board,  whose  services  have  been  substantially  though 
tardily  recognised  by  a  considerable  increase  of  salary. 
— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Esplanade  at  Kingstown. — Mr.  P.  J.  Moran, 
C.E.,  suggests  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  an  es- 
planade from  the  East  Pier  to  Sandycove,  as  follows  : 
The  rampart  wall  of  the  proposed  esplanade  should 
run  from  the  steps  opposite  Islington-avenue  so  as  to 
range  with  the  line  of  road  leading  to  Windsor-terrace, 
and  from  thence  to  continue  on  to  Sandycove-avenue. 
The  width  of  the  esplanade  should  be  sixty  feet.  The 
proposed  esplanade  is  to  be  formed  between  high  and 
low  water  mark,  and  thereby  do  away  with  comnen- 
sation  to  land  owners,  which,  in  this  case,  might  be  a 
considerable  sum.  An  intercepting  sewer  should  be 
constructed  inside  the  rampart  wall,  and  should  dis- 
charge itself  at  the  point  where  the  Glasthule  river 
discharges.  This  sewer  should  be  run  out  to  low 
water  mark.  A  terrace  might  be  built  and  called 
"  Victoria  Crescent,"  which  would  be  300  yards  long, 
between  Mr.  Samuels'  house  and  Burdett-avenuo.  If 
the  foregoing  plans  should  be  carried  out,  Kingstown 
could  boast  of  having  one  of  the  finest  esplanades  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Countuv  of  Mulrrady,  R.A. — "  Nemo  " 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Scotsmtm:  —  "In  the  Art 
Union  for  this  mouth,  which  I  have  been  rather  late 
in  seeing,  there  is  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  this  celebra- 
ted artist.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  born  at  Ennis, 
county  Clare,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1788,  and  to 
have  left  it  in  company  with  an  elder  brother  at  an 
early  age,  but  nothing  is  known  of  him  from  the  time 
he  is  said  to  have  left  Ireland  till  the  time  he  entered 
the  School  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  about 
the  year  1800.  If  he  was  really  born  in  Ireland,  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  he 
was  resident  in  Edinburgh.    The  information  upoa 


which  I  make  this  statement  was  derived  from  the 
late  Mr.  John  Graham,  master  of  the  Trustees'  Aca- 
demy, who,  about  the  year  1790,  painted  a  picture 
of  '  Eli  blessing  Samuel,'  in  which  the  latter  was 
represented  as  a  remarkably  fine-looking  boy,  with 
long  flowing  locks.  Early  in  the  present  century  a 
copy  of  this  picture  was  made  by  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Mr.  Graham's  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Carfrae ;  and  I  well  recollect,  when  talking 
about  it  on  one  occasion,  of  Graham  telling  us  that 
he  had  been  attracted  by  the  fine  appearance  of  a 
young  Irish  boy,  named  Mulready,  whom  he  had 
accidentally  seen  playing  in  the  Canongate — that  he 
had  got  him  to  stand  for  his  model  of  Samuel — and 
that  same  boy  was  now  une  of  the  most  rising  artists 
in  London.  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  Gra- 
ham's original  picture,  which,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, was  one  of  his  best  works  ;  but  my  friend's 
copy — a  very  good  one — is  still,  I  believe,  in  the 
possession  of  his  sister,  who  resides  in  Edinburgh. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  made  these  facts 
public.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  Mul  ready's 
fame  became  widely  known,  I  inserted  a  similar  com- 
munication in  a  paper  then  published  in  Edinburgh, 
called  the  Star;  and  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing 
the  communication  referred  to  was  sent  to  Mr.  Mul- 
ready, but  he  never  took  any  notice  of  it.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  also,  that  amongst  Mulready's 
earliest  works  was  the  '  Disobedient  Prophet.'  Could 
this  have  been  suggested  by  Graham's  picture  of  the 
same  subject  now  in  our  National  Gallery,  which  at 
the  time  Mulready  stood  for  the  model  of  Samuel 
must  have  been  seen  by  him,  as  it  was  painted  shortly 
after  Graham's  return  from  Italy,  and  always  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  his  studio  ?  From  Gra- 
ham's statement  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  Mul- 
ready, though  descended  of  Irish  parents,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh.  In  Graham's  picture  he  is  represented  as 
a  very  handsome  boy,  of  ?orne  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  ;  and  in  the  memoir  referred  to  Mulready  is  said 
to  have  been  a  remarka!  ly  fine-looking  man." 

The  Standard  Lipe  Assurance  Company. 
— We  have  been  favoured  by  a  view  of  the  sculp- 
ture designed  and  ex-'cuted  by  Mr.  John  Steele, 
R.S  A.,  of  Ediiibiirgh,  to  adorn  the  tympanum  of 
the  new  offices  being  erected  for  the  Standard  Life 
Assurance  Company,  in  Upper  Sackville-street. 
The  subject  is  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish 
virgins — a  very  suitable  one  for  an  assurance  office, 
and  capable  of  a  close  application  to  the  business 
which  such  institutions  transact.  Mr  Steele  was 
commissioned  more  than  twenty  years  since  to  pro- 
duce a  work  for  the  Standard  Office  in  Edinburgh, 
when  this  subject  was  selected  ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  directors  were  desirous  that  the  ori- 
ginal design  should  be  copied,  with  such  modifica- 
tion only  as  the  greater  size  of  the  figures  and  the 
bolder  relief  from  the  greater  space  disposable  would 
permit.  Accordingly,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
work  is  a  reproduction  of  the  original  design.  It  is 
executed  in  four  blocks  of  freestone,  from  the  cele- 
brated Binny  Quarries,  near  Edinburgh.  The  wise 
virgins,  of  course,  form  the  central  group,  and  are 
standing  ;  and  the  foolish  virgins,  whose  recumbent 
attitudes  sufficiently  mark  their  character,  naturally 
occupy  the  angles  of  the  tympanum.  The  striking 
characteristics  of  the  central  group  are  great  joy, 
calm  dignity,  and  composure,  each  face  bearing  an 
expression  differing  from  the  others.  One  figure, 
with  garments  gathered  up,  appears  quite  prepared 
for  the  occasion  ;  another  is  heralding  the  advent  of 
the  bride,  with  lamp  uplifted  ;  whilst  a  third 
appears  almost  in  doubt  whether  the  briilal  party 
has  indeed  arrived.  At  the  outside  of  this  group 
we  see  a  fourth,  who  seems  to  entreat  her  sisters  to 
listen  to  the  suppliant  and  foolish  virgin,  who,  on 
bended  knee,  begs  for  a  su|;ply  of  that  oil  she  has 
herself  failed  to  provide.  The  recumbent  figures  in 
the  other  groups  are  no  less  happily  treated.  On 
the  left  there  is  the  foolish  virgin  in  the  first  moment 
of  alarm  partially  uprising,  whilst  another  seeks  to 
fill  her  lamp,  almost  incredulous  that  the  supply  is 
exhausted  ;  and  at  the  opposite  angle  we  have  one 
not  yet  awakened,  with  drooping  head  and  dis- 
hevelled hair,  the  falling  arm  and  lax  muscle  de- 
noting the  careless  sleeper.  The  parable  has  been 
embodied  in  stone  very  successfully,  and  we  wel- 
come the  addition  to  the  ornaments  of  our  city.  We 
believe  this  is  the  only  specimen  in  Dublin  from 
Mr.  Steele's  studio,  but  many  of  his  best  works 
adorn  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  statue  of  Scott 
on  the  Mound,  and  Wellington  in  the  Register 
House,  are  amongst  the  best  examples  of  his  style; 
but,  perhaps,  he  has  rarely  succeeded  bo  well  as 
with  the  Baxter  Memorial  at  Dundee,  for  which  so 
large  a  subscription  was  raised  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Scotland. 


Dublin  Builder  Office,  42,  Mahbot-st. 
It  is  respectfully  requested  that  amounts  of  accounts 
for  Advertisements  maij  he  paid  to  Mr.  PETER  ROE, 
soon  as  convenient  after  same  being  furnished. 

Subscriptions  to  this  Journal  are  in  all  cases 
pat/able  in  adoance. 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
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CAEN  AND  ATJBIGNY  STONE. 
T70UCARD,  BROTHERS  (late  P.  Foucaud), 

Sl  stone  merchants  and  QUAHUYMEN.  Cargoes 
stiipped  to  order  from  Caen  to  any  port.  Contracts  taken 
t\jt  any  quantities. 

Depot — Granite  Wharf,  East  Greenwich. 

Office — i,  Three  Crown-square,  Borougli. 


T^ATH   STONE   OF    BEST  QUALITY. 

D  COMHE  DOWN  STONE. 

FAKLEIGH  DOWN  DO. 

BOX  HILL  GltOUND  DO. 
STONE  &  SONS  heg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and 
•Qiers  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  above-named 
Article  in  Block  or  Ashlar,  of  the  very  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  own  Works.  Delivered  to  any  part,  either  by  rail  or 
■water  carriage,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Prices  fur 
nished  on  application  at  the 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE,  WIDCOMBE,  BATH. 

SCOTCH  FREESTONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

LEADBETTEU,  GOVAN,  and  CO., 
HUN'I  KUSIIILL  AND  COLTMUIU  QUARRIES, 
BISHOPSBRIDGE,  near  GLASGOW. 

Office  in  Glasgow— IS,  (ioRDoN-ST. 

STONES  furuished,  to  any  extent,  in  Blocks, 
Sc;iiitliiigs,  or  sawn  up  to  any  thickness,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  from  the  above  extensive  and  well-known  Quarries. 

This  Stone  is  now  largely  used  in  Ireland  for  the  ashlar 
fronts  of  Public  liuildings.  Noblemen's  Mansions,  cut  stone 
(iruosings,  interior  coUnnnsand  aiches  of  churches,  dressings  of 
•diouls  and  villas,  and  is  well  adapted  for  every  purpose  to 
which  cntstone  is  applied. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  are  unsurpassed,  being  connected 
bf  private  railway  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  (within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Clyde;,  where  vessels  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tons  can  be  loaded  in  a  few  hours. 

L.,  G.,  and  Co.,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Architects,  Builders 
«nd  others  witli  list  of  prices  at  the  Quarries,  free  on  board,  and 
freight  to  any  port  in  the  kingdom. 

All  orders  promptly  and  carefully  shipped. 


HENRY    GEORGE    AND  CO., 
CAEN  and  AURIGNY  QUARRY.MEN,  and  GENERAL 
SrONE  .MERCHANTS,  Caen  Wharf,  Rotheuiiithe,  S.E. 

Seijsoned  Caen  Stone  always  in  Stock,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Sawn  Slab  in  Park  Spring,  Hare-hill,  &c.,  &c.  Grind- 
Wones,  Steps  Sills,  Copings,  Landings,  Paving,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Yorkshire  Blocks.  Cargoes  supplied  direct  from  the 
Quarries.   Prices  and  specimens  forwarded  on  application. 


T 


TIMBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  &  TILE  YARD, 

7U,  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

HOjMAS    henry  CARROLL 

is  constantly  supplied  with  a  large  stock  of  the  following 
jirticles,  viz.: — Quebec  lied  and  Y'ellow  Pine,  Crown  and 
r*st  Middling  Mkmel,  Ei.m,  and  Wainscot  Oak  Timber,  Pine 
iiTd  Spruce  Deals,  Prepaked  Flooring,  Sp.irs,  Laths, 
JiiLATEs  and  Slate  Slmss;  Portland,  Scotch,  Bath,  and 
AuniGNT.Y  Stone;  Caithness,  Y'orkshire,  and  Cumberland 
Flags;  Ridge  and  Flooring  Tiles,  Fire  Bricks  and  Blocks, 
Paving  and  Channel  Bricks,  English  Fronting  Bricks,  Chim- 
!5EV  Cans,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  &c.,  &c.  Slatu 
Cusmams  made  to  order. 

K.  II.  MONSELL,  Manager. 


rOSEPH  KELLY,  City  Saw  ^lls, 

I     66  and  67,  Thomas-street,  has  for  sale — 
Timber —  Fire  Bricks, 

Deals,  St  John's  Oven  Tiles, 

Deals,  Archangel  Kiln  Tiles, 

Slates,  Pipes,  all  kinds. 

Plastering  Laths,  Plaster  of  Paris, 

Slating  Laths,  Roman  Cement. 

Mancfactuees — 
Doors,  Sashes,         |  Architraves, 
Staircases,  Skirtings, 
Green  Houses,         |       Prepared  Flooring  (seasd.) 
At  Reduced  Hates. 

Dublin,  18(!3. 


WUm,  ?m\M,  I  MOULDING  MILLS, 

GREAT  IiltUNSWlCK-.STi:EET. 
MICHAEL  MEADE 

OFFERS  for  Sale  a  large  and  well-selected 
stock  of  Timber  and  Deals,  Slates,  Sewer  Pipes,  Tiles, 
Plastering  and  Slating  Laths,  ,te. 

Has  always  on  hand— Skirtings,  Mouldings,  and  Archi- 
traves of  all  patterns,  prepared  Flooring,  <£'c. 

Makes  to  order,  by  Patent  Steam  Machinery,  Doors,  Win- 
iows.  Shutters,  Staircases,  Green  Houses,  &c. 

First  class  Workmen,  selected  from  the  Regular  Carpen- 
9»s  of  the  City,  only  employed. 

None  but  Bf.st  Seasoned  Timber  used. 
Goods  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

OHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE,  of  the 

k  J    best  quality,  the  former  in  Sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions. 
MAURICE  BROOKS, 
S.\CKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


1)UILDERS  are  respectfully  requested,  be- 
J  fore  ordering  their  Carvings,  to  inspect  a  great  variety 
of  Consoles,  &c.,  6ic.,  which  are  on  hand,  and  which  can  be 
had  at  tlie  lowest  possible  prices,  at 

HENRY  JAQUESS  CARVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 
C,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


A 


ROOFING  FELT. 

CHEAP  and  durable  substitute  for  Slates, 

specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-olfices;  price 
One  Penny  per  square  foot. 

♦,»  Samples  of  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  It, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  SACR-VILLE-PLACE. 


NEW  D!WNER,  BREAKFAST,  AND  TEA  SETS. 

WE  beg  leave  to  draw  public  attention  to  our  present  large  Stock  of  the  above  in  Porcclaiu 
and  Earthenware;  the  latter  article  is  equal  in  finish  and  appearance  to  what  was  formerly  sold  as  China,  and  may  be 
had  now  for  one-fourlh  of  its  price. 

Our  Stock  of  TAHLE  GLASS,  selected  from  the  first  Manufactories,  will,  we  trust,  meet  with  public  approbation,  M  we 
ean  .safely  compete  in  point  of  colour,  cutting,  and  cost. 

Housekeeper's  Goods,  Jam  Pots,  Beef  Jars,  Storage  Crocks,  Milk  Pans,  &c.,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  great  rarlety. 

GREGG  &  SON,  China,  Glass,  and  Lamp  Warehouse, 

18,  UPPER  SACKVILLE-STREET. 

HIBERNIAN  MILLS,  KILMAINHAM. 

ROOM  PAPER. — A  splendid  assortment  of  the  above,  including  the  newest  designs,  at 
moderate  prices. 

Room  Paper,             I         Plaster  Paris,              I         Patent  Driers,  I         John's  Cement, 

Roman  Cement,                     White  Le:id,                          Putty,  Mastic, 

Portland  do.,              |          Ground  Colours,            |          Whitening,  |          Coal  Dust 

SAMUEL  DAVIS,  MANUFACTURER,  and  at  137  &  139,  Abbey-street, 


WILLIAM  TURNER, 

AXMANTOWN  FOUNDRY  AND  IRON 


tVORKS, 


103,  NORTH  KING-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Cast-iron  Glrders,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Pillars,  Moulded 
and  Plain  Gutters,  Tank  Plates,  Gas  Retorts  and  Pipes, 
Kitchen  Range  Work,  Millwright,  Castings,  Balconies, 
Brackets,  Staircase  Balluster.s,  etc.,  supplied.  A  large  variety 
of  Models  for  tlie  above  in  stock. 


TO  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  ETC. 

ECONOMIC  METALLIC  ROOFING, 
"  Unequalled  for  Durability,  Cheapness,  and  ease  of  Fixing." 

MOREWOOD  &  CO.'S  PATENT  CONTI- 
NUOUS ROOFING  SHEETS,  of  Galvanized  Iron. 
"  Fire  Proof,"  made  in  all  lengths,  from  50  feet  upwards,  and 
2  feet  wide,  for  the  covering  of  Farm  and  every  other  ilescrip- 
tion  of  Out-buildings,  can  be  fixed  with  the  same  nip'dity  and 
ease  as  Felt,  and  at  a  less  "  total'' cost.  All  particulars  ob- 
tained of  the  Patentees'  Agent  for  Ireland, 

J.  D.  ASKINS, 
54,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  with  nett  prices  and  instructions  ns  to 
the  mode  of  fixing  this  material,  sent  free. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

A     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  every  infonnation  obtained  from 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  it  12,  CORK  BILL,  DUBLIN 


R 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron  it  Brass  Founders,  <{•  L^ad  Merchants, 
92,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


W.  MAXWELL, 

AOEICtTLTORAL  ENGINEER  AND  ARCHITECT, 

BALLINASLOE, 


TAMES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Bangor  Slates, 

0  Fire  Bricks,  Tiles,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  BatU 
Brick  Merchants. 

Stores— 3-3,  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST,  DUBLIN. 


S.  SHEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Crests.  Vases,  &c.,  &c.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.  28,  LOWER  ORMOND-QUAY. 


R 


OBERT     C.  ANDERSON 
Brassfounders  &  Plumbers'  Furnishings. 

.3,  SWIFT'S  ROW,  DUBLIN. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CAPITALISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  BUSHFIELD-AVENUE, 

1  UPPER  LEESON-STREET,  most  desirable  BUILDING 
GROUND,  beautifully  situated,  commanding  extensive  Moun- 
tain Views,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  Omnibus  passing 
to  and  from  Dublin  every  hour. 

Bushfield-avenue  is  opposite  Sandford  Churn.,  and  within 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  of  the  City,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  and  favourite  outlets  near  Dublin;  the  great 
demand  for  moderate-priced  houses  in  this  locality  ensures  to 
Capitalists  an  immediate  and  profitable  return,  which  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  houses  which  have  been  built  on  these  lands 
being  taken  before  they  were  finished,  and  that  at  most  remu- 
nerative rents.  The  Proprietor  has  expended  a  large  sum  in 
building  a  main  sewer  through  the  Avenue,  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  will  let  the  ground  on  very  moderate  terms,  and 
give  a  lease  of  450  years. 

About  1000  feet  have  been  reserved  for  Cottages,  at  2a.  fii 
per  foot. 

Parties  desiring  to  build  will  not  be  bound  to  adopt  any 
pai'ticular  plan,  but  will  be  required  to  build  in  a  permjment 
and  substantial  manner,  and  of  good  materials. 

A  plan  of  eitlier  the  Houses  or  Cottages  will  be  given,  frea 
of  expense,  to  any  ]:>erson  building  on  the  premises. 

Apply  to  EuwAUi)  Uenky  Carson,  ArclUtect,  Sc.,  25,  Har 
court-  street 


MOULDED  BRICKS,  String  Courses, 
Copings.  Sills,  Tracery,  Balusters,  Caiitals,  Crosses, 
Terminals.  Vases,  Statues,  Brackets,  Consoles,  Gardfji 
Edging,  GuTTEiiiNG,  Chimney  SnAi.T.s,  Six,  Nine  and  Twelvo- 
inch  Paving  Tiles,  hi  J.  M.  BLASH FIELD'S  PORCELAIN 
S  I'ONE  WARE,  which  is  far  more  durable  thau  Stone,  and  at 
a  less  cost. 

WORKS— STAMFORD. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 377,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

WHITE  BRICK. 

THE  Subscribers,  as  Agents  for  Ireland  for 
Messi-s.  Allan  &  Mann,  of  Glasgow,  would  invite  the 
attention  of  Architects  and  lJuilders  to  the  umivalled  Brick 
manufactured  by  this  Firm. 

T/iese  are,  in  every  reject,  superior  to  any  other  White  Brick 
manufactured. 

Samp.es  and  Price  Lists  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

n.  W.  HENDERSON  &  SONS, 
14,  CORPORATION-STREET,  BELFAST. 


CD 
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TUPPER    AND  COMPANY, 

X  Manufacturers  of 

Patent  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Elain;, 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Drawings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses,  Chtirches, 
Roofs,  Sheds,  Stores,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized. 
Merchants  and   Shirpers  Supplied. 

Works— LIMEHOUSE  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
Offices— 61a,  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 
CISTERNS. 


MANUFACTCTRED  BT 

TUPPEi:  &  COMPANY, 

eiA,  MOORGArE  STREET,  LONDOX,  E.C. 
GalTaalsed  or  Lead  .-tervio;  Pi  I.e.  Briu.s  B.UJ  V&lves  Bib  Gocks, 
Price«  delivered  in  London. 
If.B  A  iJiacuuut  to  the  lYfide,  Builders,  Ac 


THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

1.  RENTERS,  Mathematical  Dra^Ving  Instruments,  Scales, 
Rules,  Tapes,  T  Squares.  &c- 

JOHN  ARCHBUTT,  20,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lam- 
beth, near  Astley's  Tlieatre.  respectfully  calls  attention  to 
his  Stock  of  the  above  articles,  manufactured  by  superior 
workmen.  The  prices  will  be  found  considerably  lower  tlian 
ever  charged  for  articles  of  similar  quality.  An  illustrated 
price  list  forwarded  free  on  application.  8-inch  Dumpy  Level 
complete,  6  guineas;  10-inch  ditto,  8  guineas;  14-inch  ditto, 
10  guineas;  with  compass,  1  guinea  each  extra.  Best  6-Jnch 
Theodolite,  divided  on  Silver,  18  guineas. 

Terms  (including  postage),  payable  in  advance,  20s.  ft>r 
three nnmtlis;  38s,  for  six  months;  and  723.  for  twelve montlw, 
from  the  date  of  subtcription. 


Nov.  1,  1863.  J 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  GRANGEGORMAN 
COMPETITION  AFFAIR! 

THE   REFERENCE  TO  THE  CORPORATION. 

T  a  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on 
Tuesday   last,  after    Alderman  Bonsall 
moved  tlie  adoption  of  tlie  report  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendence  and  Mr.  Casson  seconded 
it,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  T.C.,  wished    to  oIFer 
some  explanation  with  regard  to  the  proeeedini^s 
of  the  hoard  in   this  matter,  as   some  miscon- 
ception appeared  to  exist  outside.    Having;  referred 
to  some  former  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  alterations  he  said,  that  the  present  board, 
in  considering  the  matter,  had  seriously  taken  up  a 
work  bequeathed  to  them,  and  they  had  endeavoured 
to  discharge  their  duty  as  they  were  bound  to  do. 
They  advertised  for  plans,  and  a  number  were  sent 
in.    These  plans,  he  said,  were  committed  to  the 
present  board  by  their  predecessors.    The  Board  of 
Superintendence  approached    the    selection  with 
every  disposition  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  between 
tlie  several  competitors,  but  a  mishap  occurred 
which  every  one  greatly  deplored.     Of  the  eleven 
plans  originally  sent   in,  every  one  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  radically  defective  ;  there  was 
not  one  that  met  the  necessary  requirements.  The 
board,  therefore,  knowing  that  they  were  dealing 
with   members  of  a  learned    profession,  asked 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Inspectors-General 
with  reference  to  the  plans.    The  latter  stated  that 
not  one  of  tlie  plans  met  the  requirements.  The 
board  then  absolutely  rejected  eight  sets,  and  held 
over  the  remaining  three  for  further  consideration, 
referring  them  again  to  the  Inspectors-General. 
The  board  had  been  assailed  by  -orae  of  the  com- 
petitors in  the  public  press,  in  very  hard  terms, 
but  he  (Mr.  S.)  could  satisfy  the  house  and  tlie  public 
that  never  did  a  board  act  with  a  greater  spirit  of 
independence  and  strict  justice  than  did  the  H.^ardof 
Superintendence  on  that  occasion.   What  the  Inspec- 
tors-General of  Prisons  did,  after  getting  the  three 
plans,  was  this — they  ascertained  the  name  of  one 
of  the  competitors  (Mr.  P.  Byrne,  jun.),  for  whom 
they  sent.    They  then  showed  him  the  other  two 
plans  by  Messrs.  Carson  and  Lyons ;    told  him 
what  sort  of  a  plan  they  would  approve  of,  and 
directed   him    to  draw  up  a  sketch  of  such  a 
plan,  making  radical  alterations  in  his  original  one  ; 
and  the  hoard  were  then  asked  to  ratify  all  that. 
The  board  could  not  racify  that  proceeding,  which 
they  found  had  happened  through  the  best  motives 
in  the  Inspectors-General's  office,  where  the  merit 
of  one  plan  out  of  the  three  was  anticipated,  no  such 
authority  existing  for  such  anticipation.    They  felt 
that,  stan<ling  between  the  Inspectors-General  and 
tlie  publi  •,  they  would  be  open  to  a  serious  im- 
peachment it'  they  sanctioned  such  a  transaction. 
The  boaid  could  not  allow,  that  before  any  selec- 
tion had  been  made,  the  name  of  one  of  the  com- 
petitors should  be  ascertained,  that  he  should  be 
sent  for  by  the  Iii-<pectors-General,  and  the  brains  of 
the  other  two  gentlemen  picked  for  his  benefit,  and 
that  the  selection  thus  made  should  be  put  before  the 
public  as  a  fair  and  a  just  one.    The  board,  under 
those  circumstance?,  did  not  accept  one  of  the  plans. 

One  of  the  competitors,  a  gentleman  well  known 
ill  his  profes,.<ion,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  the  Uubun 
Builder,  also  assailed  the  board  in  his  journal,  and 
said  that  they  had  selected  three  plans  as  "the  best',' 
and  were  bound  to  give  the  premiums  between  them, 
and  that  there  might  he  something  like  a  comprom- 
ise between  the  three  as  to  who  should  get  the  first 
premium.  The  board  did  not  select  the  three  best 
plans.  They  delayed  the  rejection  of  these  three 
plans,  but  they  did  not  select  any.    They  ad vertised 


again,  but  many  thought  that  it  would  be  a  farce  to 
advertise  for  competitors  when  one  of  the  co  upeti- 
tors  was  in  the  position  of  having  advantage  over 
the  others.  It  happened  that  amongst  the  plans 
last  selected  wai  not  that  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
'the  interview  with  the  Inspectors-General,  and  he 
accordingly — actuated  by  feelings  of  disiippointnient 
— published  a  letter  in  the  newspnpers  stating 
that  the  Board  of  Superintendence  cared  nothing 
about  the  merits  of  the  plans,  and  were  guided  by 
partizan  motives  in  the  selection.  The  board  made 
no  reply  to  such  a  libe.'Ions  assertion,  heli-^ving  that 
the  council-room  was  the  proper  place  to  vindicate 
themselves.  They  ultimately  selected  Mr.  Carson's 
plan  asjirst,  Mr.  Lyons's  plan  as  second,  mtd  the  plan 
of  Mr.  W.  Hague,  jun.  as  third.  The  board  did  not 
know  what  genlbrnen  were  selected.  For  himself 
he  (Mr.  S.)  would  have  been  in  favor  of  selecting 
Mr.  Lyons's  plan  as  first,  if  he  had  not  recognised 
his  handwriting  on  tlie  document,  which  prevented 
him  from  exerting  himself  as  much  in  favour  of  its 
adoption  as  he  otherwise  would.  There  was  no 
partizanship  whatever  in  the  selection.  (Mr. 
Sullivan's  statement  was  received  with  much 
s  itisfaction  by  the  council,  of  which  there  was  a 
very  full  meeting.) 

Mr.  Whelan,  T.C.,  desired  to  have  a  look  at  all 
the  drawings,  and  complained  that  they  were  not 
accessible.  The  Town  Clerk  handed  him  ten  sets, 
with  which,  heavily  laden,  the  Councillor  walked 
across  the  chamber  and  proceeded  to  inspect  them 
one  by  one.  He  said  the  selected  plans  were  nil 
uncommonly  like  one  another  (great  laughter)  ; 
that  the  board  had  awarded  a  first  premium  to 
Mr.  Carson,  and  a  second  to  Mr.  Lyons,  but  he 
believed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  best,  as  they  were  nearly  fac  similes.  The 
City  Architect  was  badly  treated  in  the  matter,  for 
he  had  furnished  plans  for  the  same  works.  One 
of  the  competitors,  iMr.  P.  Byrne,  jun.  (the  City 
Architect's  son)  was  also  badly  treated.  The  speaker 
concluded  by  suggesting  that  a  fourth  premium 
ought  to  be  now  given  to  the  latter(crie3  of  oh  !  oh  !) 
On  the  resolution  being  put  from  the  chair  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  the  Council  unanimously  confirmed  the 
report. 

[In  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Sullivan  remarked  that  the 
conductor  of  this  Journal  "  had  assailed  the  board," 
and  though  we  are  not  prepared  positively  to  con- 
tradict that  statement  in  its  entirety,  nevertlieless, 
we  must  offer  a  qualified  explanation  thereof,  which 
will  place  Mr.  Lyons'  position  in  a  different  light 
to  what  might  be  inferred. 

In  the  No.  of  the  Dublin  Builder  for  Sept. 
15th  last  (page  lol),  an  editorial  article  (of  which 
M  r.  Lyons  avowed  the  authorship)  appeared,  openly 
and  truthfully  detailing  the  proceedings  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  competition,  and  revealing  the 
circumstance — since  corroborated  by  Mr.  Sullivan — 
of  the  Inspectors-General  linving  sent  for  Mr. 
Byrne,  jun. ;  of  their  having  permitted  him, — as  a 
favoured  one, — access  to  both  Mr.  Carson's  and  Mr. 
Lyons'  plans  ;  and  of  their  having  instructed  him  to 
prepare  an  amended  design  for  submission  to  the 
board.  Respecting  this,  what  did  Mr.  Lyons 
write  ?  We  quote  from  the  article  in  question  to 
show  :  — 

"  To  the  high  honour  however  of  the  board  be  it 
recorded,  that  they  refused  to  look  at  such  plan, 
believing  it  most  properly  to  be  an  injustice  to  the 
others,  and  then,  and  then  only,  was  the  idea  of  re- 
jecting all  entertained,  and  of  seeking  for  new 
designs  unlimitedly." 

This  is  certainly  not  "  assailing"  the  board,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  emjihatically  pronouncing  a  most 
deserved  condemnation  of  the  act  of  the  Inspectors- 
General,  and  conveying  a  complimentary  congratu- 
lation to  the  board  for  repudiating  it ! 

Taking  exception  to  the  principle  that  induced 
the  board  to  nullify  the  competition,  and  not  to  award 
the  promised  premiums  (and  by  which  exception 
loe  still  firmly  stand),  Mr.  Lyons  (in  referring  to 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  he  had  individually  ad- 
dressed to  the  board)  said  as  follows  : — 

"  Why  should  a  board  comprised  of  gentlemen  of 
1  the  highest  commercial  integrity  and  intelligence  be 


placed  in  a  position  of  remonstrance  by  a  competitor 
for  -'error  of  judgment," — for  that  is  the  only  im- 
putation we  suggest,  however  reasonably  we  may 
feel  disappointed  at  tlie  result." 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  also  stated  that  although  the 
board  positively  rejected  eir/ht  out  of  the  eleven 
plans  submitted  mlhe first  competitiim  they  did  not 
jeZec^  the  remaining  iftree,  of  which  Messrs.  Carson, 
Lyons,  and  Byrne,  jun.  were  the  respective  authors. 
With  every  respect  for  the  discrimination  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
van and  the  board,  we  must  say  that  this  statement 
looks  like  "  a  distinction  without  a  difference;" — 
rejecting  eight,  but  not  selecting  the  remaining  three'. 
Mr.  Lyons  maintains  that  the  act  of  rejection  of  any 
was  virtually  an  acceptance  of  the  remaining  sets  of 
plans,  and  a  clear  admission  that  the  three  set-i  so  re- 
maining were  "  the  best"  of  the  eleven  submitted,  let 
them  be  ever  so  defective.  Instead,  therefore,  of  Mr. 
Byrne,  jun.  being  presented  with  a  fourth  premium 
in  second  competition,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Whelan, 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  simple  justice  to  award 
him  a  second  or  a  third  in  the  first  competition  ;  the 
board  having  undertaken  to  award  the  premiums 
without  any  reservation  as  to  defectiveness.  On 
the  same  principle,  Mr.  Lyons  believes  himself  still 
entitled  to  a  premium  in  first  competition  also — the 
amount  awarded  in  the  second  being  quite  a  separate 
matter,  and  at  best  but  a  very  insufficient  recom- 
pense for  the  trouble  incurred  in  preparing  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  drawings.    As  for  Mr.  Carson,  we  may 
fairly  anticipate  that  under  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  now  the  fortunate  competitor,  he  will  not 
"question  the  amount  of  the  premium  in  the  first  com- 
petition ;  but  instead  of  entertaining  any  invidious 
feeling  towards  that  gentleman  for  his  success,  or 
towards  the  board  for  their  decision  in  his  favour, 
Mr.  Lyons  rather  congratulates  the  one  on  his  well 
earned  laurels  in  honorably  contested  struggles, 
while  relieving  the  other  from  the  slightest  impu- 
tation of  partiality  towards  his  successful  oppo- 
nent.— Ed.] 


THE  ROUND  TOWERS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  we  gave  some 
extracts  respecting  the  origin  and  use  of  Round 
Towers,  a  siiiiject  which  has  been  ably  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Henry  O'Neill  in  his  work.  In  a  subse- 
quent chapter  he  points  out  mistakes  made  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  and  which  we  now  lay  befor  our  rerders:  — 

"  Several  writers  on  Irish  antiquities  have  not  only 
maintained  tlie  most  baseless  opinions,  but  they 
have  also  made  statements  directly  at  variance  with 
facts  ;  we  have  already  shown  one  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ledwicli's  errors  in  this  respect  This  loose  writer 
not  only  contradicts  the  reality,  but  he  even  contra- 
dicts himself.  He  wished  to  represent  the  Irish 
people  up  to  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  nation  of 
savages,  and,  accordingly,  he  says  they  were. 
Miortly  afterwards  he  wished  to  show  that  the 
Iri^ll  people  were,  from  an  early  period  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  most  learned  people  in  Europe, 
and  he  proves  they  were.  Yet  Ledwich  is  an 
authority  on  Irish  antiquities. 

Dr.  Lanigan  states  that  the  doorways  of  the 
towers  face  the  west  ;  Dal  ton  and  some  others  say 
they  face  the  east,  both  assertions  lieing  wrong. 
The  latter  writer  makes  some  other  statements  re- 
specting the  towers  which  are  egregimisly  wrong, 
yet  these  misstatements  appear  ii  an  Essay  which 
gaiiii^d  a  prize  from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
is  printed  in  one  of  their  volumes.  Such  are  some 
of  the  false  liglits  that  have  misguided  tyros  ;  there 
is  not  one  of  them  trustworthy. 

This  extreme  neglect  of  accuracy  has  been  very 
properly  condemned  by  Dr.  Petrie.  He  censures 
Sir  James  Ware  (123);  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Ledwich  he 
charges  justly  with  "  artfulness  and  audacious 
mendacity,"  as  "  one  desirous  of  supporting  an  er- 
roneous hypothesis  by  false  assertions"  (10)  ;  and 
other  writers  receive  their  share  of  strong  condem- 
nation. 

The  Doctor  informs  us  that  he  has  avoided  errors. 
"  The  towers  have  been  all  subjected  to  a  careiul 
examination,  and  their  peculiarities  accurately 
noticed"  (2);  and  he  asserts  his  illustrations  are 
80  accurate  that  "  they  may  be  considered  as  quo- 
tations from  our  ancient  moiniments."  Were  these 
statements  true,  the  Doctor's  work  would  be  a  text- 
book to  which  we  could  turn  for  facts,  and  thus  see 
at  a  glance  what  required  many  years  to  accumu- 
late ;  but,  alas!  the  text-book  of  Irish  antiquities 
has  yet  to  be  written  ;  for,  though  tlie  Doctor  is- 
iraraeasurabiy  superior  to  his  predecessorsj,  lie  is- 
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not  always  reliable.  By  pointinir  out  some  of  the 
errors  of  previous  writers,  Dr  Petrie  lias  reixlered  a 
Kood  service  to  Irish  arc-lueolouy  ;  we  hope,  by  piir- 
^'llill};  a  siinihir  course  as  respects  his  Essay,  to  he 
of  service  in  the  same  cause. 

Ill  noticiiisf  the  learned  Doctor's  iiiislakes,  we 
shall  not  limit  ourselves  to  any  prescribed  order: 
we  will  take  the  errors  as  we  meet  tlieui,  satisfied 
That  if  we  show  our  olijectioiis  to  be  well-foumled, 
we  will  have  done  eiiouiih  ;  we  also  be;;  to  mention 
that  we  hy  no  means  intend  to  point  out  every 
mistake;  far  from  it  ;  our  oiiject  is  not  to  analyse 
the  whole  of  the  Doctin^'s  hook,  but  simply  to  show 
tiial  it  is  not  the  correct  work  he  represents  ;  a  few 
instances  will  serve  for  this  purpose.  Our  references 
are  to  the  octavo  edition,  and  are  enclosed  within 
brackets. 

"The  doorway  most  sienerally  faces  the  east,  but 
it  is  also  sometimes  found  facin^j  the  north-east  and 
»oiith-tast." — (34.) 

The  aspect  of  the  doorways  of  the  towers  we  have 
examined  varied  from  west-of-north  round  to  south. 
Tile  greater  number  looke<l,  more  or  less,  south-of- 
east,  but  there  was  every  diiection  included  in  the 
eastern  seiiiicircie  from  north  to  south. 

"Tiie  external  circumference  at  the  base  is  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet,  or  somewhat  morj." — (361.) 

.\  circumference  of  forty  feet  sives  a  diameter  of 
thirteen  feet;  and  a  circumference  of  sixty  feet 
<;ives  a  diameter  of  a  little  above  nineteen  feet. 
There  is  only  the  very  small  and  exceptional  tower 
at  Clonmacnoise  of  only  thirteen  feet  in  diameter  ; 
but,  in  support  of  his  artrument  a<iainst  the  Persian 
towers  beiiii^  like  the  Irish  ones,  lie  asserts  th^t  the 
Irish  towers  were  only  ■'  nine  or  ten  feet  in  diame- 
ter "  (33),  the  average  diameter  being  fil'teen  or  six- 
teen feet. 

"  They  are  finished  at  the  top  with  a  conical  roof 
of  stone."— (381.) 

This  is  not  the  case:  some  have  roofs  that  are  not 
conical  ;  very  many  have  no  roofs;  and  ollitrs  have 
their  upper  parts  destroyed,  so  that  we  cannot  tell 
in  what  way  they  were  finished. 

"  The  top  freqiieutly,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  terininaied  with  a  cross  formed  of  a  feingle 
stone.'' — (31)  1 .) 

Not  one  reason  is  i-ivpn  for  the  belief;  but,  no 
donbt,  the  D  ietor  wa,^  told  so,  and  believed  his  in- 
f-irmaiits  to  be  trustworthy.  How  little  reliance  is 
to  lie  placed  on  the  statements  of  Irish  anliipiaries 
we  may  auess,  if  those  who  talk  be  no  better,  as 
respects  facts,  than  those  who  have  written.  As 
the  tops  Iiave  been  off  most  of  the  towers  for  very 
many  years,  the  statement  is  more  than  doubtful  : 
nn  proof  beinir  (iiveii  renders  it  still  more  suspicious. 
\Ve  know  that  the  top  of  Sworils  tower  terminates 
in  a  cross,  hut  we  know  also  that  the  whole  top  is 
H  very  clumsy  piece  of  modern  work.  We  have 
heard,  too,  of  a  stone  of  some  sort  liaviiiz  terminated 
Ardmnre  tower,  hut  though  we  asked  those  who 
could  best  inform  iis,  we  could  not  pfet  satisfactory 
proof  about  it  ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  cross  there, 
we  ask.  Had  it  been  there  from  the  firs  ,  or  was  it, 
like  the  one  at  Swoids,  an  addition  ^  The  Doclor's 
book  is  silent  on  these  topics,  and  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  every  lower  ended  in  a  cone  bearing  a 
cross.  The  assertion  supports  the  Doctor's  theory 
of  the  Cliristiiiii  orittin  of  tlie  towers,  hut  the  Doctor 
omitted  to  su[)port  Ine  assertion. 

That  the  lowers  are  of  Christian  origin  is  the 
Doctor's  ^reat  theory.  We  have  seen  how  the 
early  Irish  Christians  delighted  in  Art  works. 
Their  illuminations  in  books,  their  sculjitures  on 
crosses,  and  on  ecclesiastical  buildinj;s,  their  works 
in  metal  ;  of  these  we  have  examples  in  Ireland 
ranijin'/  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
and  the  lost  Book  of  Kildare,  another  of  Ireland's 
miracles  of  Art,  was  of  the  fifth  century.  We  have 
aiso  seen  that  Irish  artists  diffused  themselves,  and 
had  a  powerful  influence  throughout  Europe  for 
many  centuries.  Dr.  Petrie  declares  that  the 
towers  were  built  durinfi  this  Irish  Art  era,  "  from 
the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries  "  (2)  ;  when  the 
Irish  were  producing  their  miracles  of  .KtX. — when 
the  crosses  were  bein;;  sculptured — when  the  Book 
of  Kells  was  hein^  illuminated — when  the  Devon- 
shire Crosier  was  being  produced — when  the  Irish 
revelled  in  Art  works;  yet,  strange  fact,  tiie 
towers  are  singularly  plain.  In  any  description  of 
a  tower  now  demolished  that  we  have  met  with,  no 
mention  is  made  of  its  having  been  adorned  with 
sculpture;  there  is  very  little  sculjitiire  on  the  ex- 
isting towers,  and  no  inscription  whatever.  There 
lire  inscriptions  on  some  ancient  churches,  and  on 
sculptured  crosses  and  on  metal  works,  but  the 
towers  stand  before  us  in  solemn,  silent  mystery  ; 
not  a  line  is  inscribed  on  them  to  guide  the  inquirer. 

As  to  sculpture,  there  is  very  little  indeed  :  this 
fact  is  most  remarkable.  The  Doctor  evidently  felt 
it  to  he  so.    He  felt  that  if  the  same  Irish  who 


produced  all  the  Art  works  we  have  mentioned 
were  the  producers  of  the  towers,  they  would  be 
sure  to  adorn  them  with  some  of  their  wonderful 
carviii'Ts  :  thus  driven,  the  Doctor  boldly  faces  the 
difficulty,  and  declares  that 

"On  several  of  them  Christian  emblems  are  ob- 
servable."—(359.) 

Were  this  the  case,  and  could  it  be  proved  that 
the  emblems  had  been  carved  when  the  towers  were 
buili,  the  Doctor's  assertion  would  be  established  so 
far  as  the  towers  which  bore  the  several  emblems 
are  concerned  ;  but  this  important  assertion  he 
leaves  to  be  proved  in  a  second  volume  (359),  now 
due  these  thirty  years,  and  not  yet  published. 

There  is  a  carved  hand  of  four  human  luads  and 
ornaments  immediately  under  the  conical  roof  of  | 
Devenish  Tower.  This  singular  work  has  nolliina; 
Chris'ian  about  it;  neither,  indeed,  does  the  Doctor 
assert  that  it  has.  See  his  representation  of  it  (400). 
There  is  a  quartered  circle  over  the  doorway  of  .\n  trim 
Tower,  which  the  Doctor  terms  a  cross  ;  that  such 
a  figure  is  not,  necessarily,  a  Christian  cross  we  have 
shown  at  page  97.  There  is  also  a  human  iiunre 
over  the  doorway  of  Dmiaghmore  Tower.  This 
figure  has  outstretched  arms  ;  the  le^s,  thighs,  and 
lower  part  of  the  body  are  re[iresented  sideways  ; 
the  knees  are  bent;  and,  altogether,  the  tiuure  is 
not  unlike  a  lively  Irishman  dancing  a  spri.jhlly  Jig. 
Dr.  Petrie  liassiven  a  drawing  of  this  doorway  (410) 
and,  by  representing  the  legs  straiiiht,  and  one  foot 
overlapping  the  other,  he  has  made  a  fi'.iuie  like, 
and  which  he  calls,  a  crucifixion,  for  which  the  only 
authority  is  Dr.  Petrie's  mistake. 

Dr.  Petrie  states  that  the  Antrim  Tower  was 
built  by  a  great  tower-builder,  named  Goban  Saer  ; 
that  this  builder  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century  ;  and,  so  precise  is  the  Doctor's  in- 
formation, that  he  can  even  tell  that  he  was,  pro- 
bably, born  at  Turvy,  near  Dublin.  It  seems  tiiat 
there,  near  the  strand,  lived  his  father,  and  the  old 
sentleman  used  to  fling  his  hatchet  from  Hatchet 
Hill  into  the  waves,  in  order  to  stop  them,  ami 
they  were  stopped  accordingly  (380^ !  It  is  (iroper 
to  state  that  the  learned  Doctor  cautiously  adds 
that  this  information  is  not  ofl'ered  "  as  strictly  his- 
torical." 

This  keeping  out  of  the  sea  with  a  hatchet  is 
almost  identical  with  keeping  out  the  tide  with  a 
pitchfork,  a  tradition  we  have  heard  of,  but  do  not 
offer  as  strictly  historical. 

There  is  a  representation  of  the  doorway  of  the 
Antrim  tower  at  page  403  of  the  "  Essay,"  remark- 
alily  incorrect;  it  is  nearly  ei'/ht  inches — in  propor- 
tion— too  low.  The  width  of  the  doorway  at  the 
bottom  is  two  feet,  as  stated  by  the  Doctor — more 
accurately,  one  foot  eleven  inches — -and  it  is  four 
feet  three  inches  high  :  so  that  it  is  in  height  two 
and  more  than  a-fifth  of  the  width  below  ;  but  the 
Doctor's  illustration  makes  it  less  in  height  than 
two  of  the  width  below.  The  carving  over  the 
doorway  is  also  very  incorrectly  represented. 

But  the  doorway  is  uiven  by  the  Doctor  as  an 
illustration  of  Goban  Saei's  work,  that  is,  of  about 
A.D.  720,  or  about  eleven  hundred  years  old  !  The 
tO))  of  the  doorway  is  in  three  pieces,  the  outer  and 
inner  one  are  stone,  the  middle  piece  is  oak,  ami  is 
not  weathered  beyond  the  depth  of  this  sheet  of 
paper.  Can  it  be  that  this  wood  has  lasted  thus 
sound  for  above  eleven  hundred  years,  or  is  it  not 
more  likely  that  the  doorway  has  b  en  repaired  in 
recent  times?  In  connection  with  this  sii  ject  we 
may  mention  that  the  Doctor's  illustrations  of  the 
doorways  of  Kildare  and  Timalioe  are  greatly  out  of 
proportion.  By  these  mistakes  the  ele'.'aut  forms  of 
the  originals  are  lost  in  the  reprejentations. 

There  are  no  other  carvings  on  the  towers  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  Devenish,  Don- 
aglimore,  and  Antrim  ;  those  on  the  two  laller  are 
alleged  by  the  Doctor  to  be  Christian  emblems  ; 
that  they  are  so  is  extremely  doubtful  ;  but,  waiv- 
ing this  objection,  we  ask.  Where  is  the  prool' that 
they  belon-.;  lo  the  same  period  as  the  t'lvvers  tliey 
are  on  ?  We  have  heard  from  calm,  dispassionate 
investigators — some  of  them  builders  or  architects 
by  profession — that  the  Donaghmore  doorway  is  not 
ancient.  The  Doctor  assigns  it  to  the  early  part  of 
the  tenth  century  (409),  and  most  earnestly  denies 
that  it  is  an  after -work  (410).  Who  shall  decide  ? 
We  do  not  place  much  faith  in  the  Doctor's  judg- 
ment.I  Can  the  Antrim  doorway  be  ancient  ?  Surely 
the  two  instances  the  Doc  tor  alleges  are  not  "severfil"; 
above  fifty  of  the  towers  still  remain,  eight  or  ten 
of  them  should  have  "  Christian  emblems,"  to  justify 
the  Doctor's  expression. 

"  In  several  instances  an  aperture  directly  over 
the  doorway  is  of  a  size  little  less  than  the  doorway, 
and  would  appear  to  be  intended  as  a  second  entr- 
ance."—(361 .) 

Immediately  before  this  sentence  we  are  told  that 
the  doorway  is  "  only  large  enough  to  admit  a  sinifle 
person  at  a  time."  In  general  the  width  of  the 
I  doorway  is  two  feet,  and  the  height  five  feet  two 


inches.  No  doubt  the  clergy  in  the  times  when  the 
towers  were  erected,  were,  like  the  generality  of 
the  clergy  of  the  present  time,  learned  and  lean  ;  a 
fat  man  could  hardly  squeeze  into  such  a  narrow 
opening,  but  what  sized  per.son  ctinlil  get  into  the 
smaller  aperture  ?  The  fact  is,  this  second  entrance 
is  one  of  the  Doctor's  mistakes  ;  there  is  no  such 
aperture  in  the  towers. 

One  of  the  means  the  Doctor  uses  to  persuade  his 
readers  that  the  towers  were  keeps,  or  inonaslic 
castles,  is  by  asserting  that 

"  There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  towers  which  would 
not  have  held  from  fifty  to  eighty  [lersons,  at  the 
moderate  average  often  persons  to  each  floor." — (64  ) 
The  area  of  a  circle  is  found  approximately  hy 
multiplying  its  diameter  by  three-fourths  of  that 
diameter.  Thus  if  the  circle  be  ei'.;lit  feet  in  diam- 
eter, multiply  eight  by  six,  and  we  have  forty-einlit 
feet  for  its  area.  Those  who  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  ascending  a  round  tower — the  one  at  (^londalkin, 
for  instance — may  know  from  the  above  calculation, 
that  the  Doctor  has  made  a  great  mistake.  Eight 
feet  is  more  than  the  average  diameter  of  the  floors 
of  towers,  and  unless  he  wished  to  pack  men 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  ten  human  beings  could 
not  be  put  oil  a  floor  with  only  an  area  of  forty-eight 
feet.  Turn  a  circle  on  the  floor  with  a  cord  four 
feet  long,  and  try  how  many  can  be  within  it;  re- 
memberins  that  stone  walls  are  to  be  supposed  all 
round,  and  that  living  beings,  shut  up  from  a  i  ene- 
my ;  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  it  may  be,  and  dis- 
charging all  the  functions  of  their  nature,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  thus  immured,  and  the  exaagerated 
nature  of  the  assertion  will  be  apparent.  If  this 
assertion  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned,  those 
who  accepted  it  have  not  had  their  natural  faculties 
ranch  improved  hy  their  learned  cultivation.  Two 
or  three  persons  would  be  inconveniently  crowded 
in  so  small  a  sjiace. 

With  respect  to  learning,  the  Doctor  has  given 
close  upon  one  hundred  and  fifty  quotations  in  Latin; 
only  one  of  these  is  translated.  How  could  tiie 
Doctor  expect  that  the  middle  classes — who  are 
not  learned — would  be  convinced  by  extracts  in  a 
dead  langnaae  ?  The  Doctor  took  no  bad  means 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  predicted  failure  with  them. 
Only  fancy  his  going  to  John  SniiMi,  the  grocer, 
and  spouting  nut  his  hundred  and  forty-eight  Latin 
extracts,  wliile  poor  John  stands  open-mouthed,  not 
understanding  a  word.  When  done,  tlie  Doctor 
triiumphantly  asks,  "  Does  not  that  convince  you, 
Mr.  Smith?  Whereupon  Mr,  Smith  declares  that 
he  does  not  know  what  the  Doctor  means,  and 
possibly  looks  keenly  at  hiin  to  see  if  there  is  not 
a  something  wild  in  the  spouter's  eyes,  and  says  to 
himself — "  I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon 
is  !"  Thus  the  Doctor  fails  to  convince  the  grocer, 
and  he  goes  off  soliloquising  that  he  hardly  expected 
to  succeed  with  the  middle  classes,  but  he  fondly 
hopes  the  learned  will  be  convinced. 

We  will  give  one  specimen  of  his  mistakes  res- 
pecting his  Latin  quotations,  which  were  to  prove 
so  convincing  to  scholars.  He  cites  a  monkish  story 
to  the  effect  that  St.  Columba,  being  aware  that  a 
man  was  falling  from  the  top  of  a  great  church,  sent 
an  angel  to  save  the  man,  and  the  angel  went  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  man  was  saved  from  injury. 
If  the  learned  won't  be  convinced  by  this  story  that 
the  man  was  falling  from  a  round  tower,  as  Dr.  Petrie 
fondly  hopes  they  will,  they  have  more  sense  than 
he  imagines.  This  story  he  gives  as  one  historical 
authority  which  proves  the  erection  of  a  round 
tower  in  the  sixth  century  (387). 

While  on  literary  subjects  we  may  mention  that 
the  Doctor  has  pursued  a  very  reprehensible  practice 
of  giving  as  literal  copies  of  inscriptions,  ones  modi- 
fied as  he  tlioii'.£ht  proper  ;  we,  some  few  years  ago, 
showed  his  mistakes  in  this  way  respecting  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Cross  of  Cong.  His  renderings  of 
the  inscriptions  on  that  beautiful  specimen  of  Irisb 
metal-work,  differed  very  much  from  the  originals, 
and  yet  his  were  printeil  in  Irish  characters,  and 
enclosed  vt'ilhin  the  marks  of  quotation,  inverted 
commas.  These  marks  iinpl  ed  that  they  were 
quoted.  Qiioted  from  what?  There  was  nothing 
to  quote  tiieni  from  but  the  oriainal  metal-work,  yet 
when  the  Doctor  put  forth  the  late  hiinented  Dr. 
O'Donovan  to  he  his  champion,  the  defence  set  up 
was,  that  they  were  only  readings  I — readings  by 
Dr.  Petrie,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Pelrie;  the  Doctor 
quoting  himself,  or  rather  quoting  from  nothing  I 
What  a  mistake ! 

There  is  an  inscription  on  a  sculptured  cross  at 
Clonmacnoise  ;  three,  or  at  the  most  four,  of  the 
initial  letters  are  gone  ;  Dr.  Petrie  has  supplied  ten 
letters,  and  has  published  the  iri3cri|)tion  as  a  quo- 
tation, and  in  Iiish  characters.  Is  this  another 
reading?  Is  thi'<  one  of  his  "  quotations  from  our 
ancient  monuments  "?  (x  )  To  thus  make  cliange.s 
from  inscriptions,  and  not  inrorm  the  reader  what 
changes  have  been  made,  and  to  imblish  them  as 
literal  t'ansciijits  from  the  oriiiinals,  are  errors. 
To  be  contiinied. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  OF  WEXFORD. 

Report  o  f  the  County  Surveyor  on  the  plans  submitted 
to  the  Council  and  Corporation  of  Wexford. 

First— With  reference  to  Mr.  Smith's  plan:  I 
consider  he  has  assumed  too  Iii^h  a  figure  for  tlie 
available  rain-fall ;  hut,  taking  his  own  bases  of 
calculation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  catchment 
basin  which  he  adopts  is  quite  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  demands  involved  in  his  proposition,  as  ilUus- 
trated  by  the  following  analysis  :  — 

1st.— He  states  that  the  area  of  his  catchment 
basin  is  660  statute  acres. 

2nd.— That  the  total  rainfall  for  a  year,  which 
would  be  availahle,  is  57,49l),200  cubic  feet. 

3rd.— He  abstracts  from  this  quantity  J  for  the 
mills,  wliich  he  requh-es  to  supply,  being  19,166,400 
cubic  feet. 

4th. — To  these  mills  he  proposes  to  distribute, 
annually,  this  latter  quantity,  uniformly,  over  313 
days,  thus  aiving  them  61, -234  cubic  feet  per  day. 

Now,  assuming  only  10  hours  as  the  term  of 
daily  work,  there  would  be  afforded  6,123  cunic 
feet  per  hour,  or  nearly  If  cubic  feet  per  second  to 
be  divided  between  the  three  mills,  two  of  which 
lielong  to  Mr.  Leared,  and  one  to  Mrs.  Kelly. 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  information,  the  actual 
quantity  of  water  required  for  these  mills  can  be 
only  approximately  computed.  Assuming,  from 
passing  observation  of  the  diameters  of  their  water 
wheels,  that  8  cubic  feet  per  second  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  work  them  satisfactorily,  and  this  is,  pro- 
bably, a  moderate  supply  to  calculate  on,  they 
would  require  daily  (allowins;  the  10  hours  as  before) 
288,000  cubic  feet,  and  multiplying  this  by  the  313 
days  of  the  year  which  Mr.  Smith  adopts,  their 
annual  supply  should  be  90,144,000  cubic  feet, 
whereas  the  total  annual  rainfall,  as  stated  above, 
yields  only  57,499,200.  It  is,  therefore,  clear, 
that,  thus,  any  supply  for  the  town  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of 
32,644,800  cubic  feet  in  the  demand,  which  it 
would  appear  necessary  to  provide  for,  in  order  to 
work  the  mills  alone.  This  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Leared's  having  been 
obliged  to  erect  a  steam-engine  (which  he  states  to 
be  20  horse-power)  to  work  his  mills,  in  addition  to 
the  available  water-power. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  natural  supply  being  tlius 
established,  it  is  unnecessary  to  follovv  the  details 
of  this  plan  any  further.  I  shall  merely  remark 
that,  even  if  an  adequate  quantity  of  water  could 
be  obtained,  I  shou'd  be  slow  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  such  mechanical  contrivances  as  Mr. 
Smith  describes,  which,  though  asimple  and  elegant 
application  of  scientific  principles,  and  probably 
suited  to  the  supply  of  factories  or  possibly  to  more 
extensive  purposes,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  safely 
applicable  to  so  serious  an  undertaking  as  the  pro- 
viding of  a  large  population  with  water,  particu- 
larly as  the  town  can  be  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
means. 

Witli  reference  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr. 
Easton  I  liave  to  remark,  that  he  gives  very  little 
information  as  to  the  probable  quantity  he  would  be 
able  to  supply.  He  merely  estimates,  without 
giving  the  data  on  which  he  founds  his  calculations, 
tiiat,  from  the  stream  marked  No.  1  on  his  plan, 
and  which  he  assumes  to  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
population,  he  would  obtain  70,000  gallons  daily  in 
the  "dryest  time."  It  appears  that  when  this 
stream  was  guaged,  under  your  directions,  on  the 
22nd  of  last  month,  it  yielded  only  51,840  gallons 
per  day,  a  result  considerably  diiferent  from  his 
assumption,  and  of  very  serious  import  when  the 
present  period  of  the  year  is  compared  with  the 
driest  season.  Testing  this  scheme  by  calculation, 
it  will  stand  thus  :  — 

1st. — The  guaged  stream,  No.  1,  yielded  as  stated 
51,840  gallons  per  day. 

2nd. — Mr.  Hasten  estimates  that  the  quantity 
daily  required  for  the  town,  after  allowing  20,000 
gallons  for  the  existing  supply,  is  130,000  gallons. 
The  supply  from  the  stream  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  78,160  gallons  less  than  the  assumed  daily  de- 
mand, a  deficiency  which  he  calculates  on  providing 
for  throuuh  the  medium  of  a  storage  reservoir. 

3rd. — The  proposed  capacity  of  this  reservoir  is 
•tated  to  be  3,500,000  gallons. 

Now,  as  the  daily  demand  on  this  storage  would 
be,  as  above,  78,160  gallons,  the  reservoir  would 
contain  nearly  45  days'  supply.  There  have  been 
periods  of  this  extent  during  which  no  rain  has 
fallen,  and,  therefore,  the  store  of  water  would  be, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  exhausted,  and  the  town  be 
dependent  solely  on  the  quantity  yielded  by  the 
stream,  and,  even  giving  credit  for  the  discharge 
(juaged  in  September  as  being  available  in  the  driest 
time,  there  would  be,  then,  a  daily  deficiency  of 
78,160  gallons. 

We  have  it  on  record,  that  during  the  months  of 
May,  June  and  July,  of  the  year  1859,  the  accumu- 
lated rainfall  was  only  0'G9  inch,  which,  according 


to  Mr.  Easton's  assumption,  that  1  inch  of  rain 
should  add  1,000,000  gallons  to  his  reservoir,  would 
give  a  total  quantity  of  690,000  gallons  for  the 
three  months,  and  allowing  that  the  reservoir  was 
full  at  the  end  of  April,  the  whole  quantity  avail- 
able for  this  period  would  be  4,190,000  gallons, 
affording  a  supply  for  each  day  of  the  92  equal  to 
only  45,543  gallons,  being  32,617  less  than  the 
78,160,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  required  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  between  the  supply  as 
guaged,  and  the  daily  demand  of  the  town.  Now, 
in  the  month  of  April  alluded  to,  the  rainfall  was 
2  44  inches  (a  fair  monthly  average),  therefore,  as 
according  to  Mr.  Easton's  fisrures,  it  would  require 
3^  inches  of  rain  to  till  the  storatre  reservoir,  the 
admission  that  it  was  full  at  the  close  of  April, 
makes  the  45,543  gallons  calculated  on  as  the  supply 
that  would  be  obtained  for  each  of  the  92  days 
larttely  in  excess  of  what  it  really  would  be,  and, 
therefore,  durina:  a  similar  period  there  would  be  a 
very  serious  scarcity.  This,  I  apprehend,  having; 
calculated  the  catchment  basin  of  stream  No.  1,  and 
found  it  to  contain  only  250  statute  acres. 

The  limits  of  deviation,  marked  on  Mr.  Easton's 
map,  itjclude  streams  1,  2,  and  3,  the  catchment 
basin  of  which,  added  together,  amount  to  only  480 
statute  acres.  I  consider  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  obtain  a  larger  area,  and  that  (if  it  were  desirable 
to  adopt  this  locality)  it  should  be  extended  not 
only  to  embrace  the  Arcandrisk  stream,  called  No. 
4,  but  also  the  Kingsford  rivers.  This  would  afford 
a  total  catchment  basin  of  about  1,800  statute 
acres,  but  would,  of  course,  require  an  enlarged  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  Easton's  scheme  is  clearly  very  far  preferable 
to  Mr.  Smith's,  still  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt  it  in  its  present  shape,  as  it  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  it  would  not  entail  consider- 
able risk  of  scarcity  during  dry  seasons,  and  more 
particularly  as  I  think  an  unfailing  supply  can  be 
liad  nearer  the  town,  and  therefore,  probably,  at 
less  cost. 

Although  your  resolution  would  appear  to  con- 
fine me  simply  to  the  expression  of  my  opinion  "  on 
the  character  and  capability  of  both  plans,"  it  may 
possibly  be  expected  that,  as  I  have  not  been  able 
to  recomme  nd  the  adoption  of  either,  and  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  unanimous  feelini;  of  the  inhabitants 
that  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  shall  be  obtained, 
I  should  not  close  this  report  without  stating 
whether  there  is  any  alternative  plan  that  I  should 
suggest. 

I  have,  therefore,  with  this  view,  given  the 
question  such  consideration  and  local  examination 
as  the  very  limited  time  within  which  you  required 
this  report,  permitted,  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  scheme  : — 

I  have  had  levels  taken,  and  have  ascertained 
that  an  available  head  of  water  of  from  30  to  40  ft. 
above  the  present  town  reservoir  may  be  had  be- 
tween Mr.  Leared's  and  Mrs.  Kelly's  mills,  without 
at  all  injuriously  affecting  the  free  flow  of  the  tail 
race  from  the  former,  where  an  ample  storage 
reservoir  may  be  constructed  to  receive  the  waters 
of  all  the  streams  which  continue  to  supply  the 
Newtown  River,  and  from  which  Mrs.  Kelly's  mill 
could  be  provided,  leaving  it  in  a  condition,  at  least 
as  effective,  if  not  far  more  so,  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  catchment  basin,  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
case,  would  be  2,200  statute  acres.  I  assume  the 
annual  rainfall  to  be  only  33  inches,  and  that,  after 
deducting  for  absorption  and  evaporation,  17  inches 
would  flow  into  the  reservoir,  the  extent  of  which  1 
would  make  6  statute  acres. 

From  these  data  the  results  have  been  calculated 
as  hereafter  given. 

The  quantity  of  water  the  catchment  basin  would 
supply  per  annum  is  844,519,500  gallons.  Deduct- 
ing from  it  what  would  afford  Kelly's  mill  4  cubic 
feet  per  second,  the  annual  amount  available  for  the 
town  would  be  562,819,500  gallons. 

The  supply  required,  assuming  the  same  quantity 
as  Mr.  Easton  does,  viz.,  130,000  gallons  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  supply,  which,  I  think,  is  the 
least  that  ought  to  be  provided,  would  be  47,450,000 
gallons  per  annum,  leaving  a  surplus  delivered  from 
the  catchment  basin  of  515,369,500  gallons. 

The  storage  reservoir  is  calculated  to  contain 
16,335,000  gallons,  or  fully  4  months  supply. 

Now,  applying  the  test  of  May,  June  and  July, 
1859,  as  was  done  in  the  other  cases,  there  would 
be  a  total  supply,  for  a  similar  dry  period,  of 
17,369,550  gallons,  or  for  each  of  the  92  days, 
188,799  gallons,  leaving  a  surplus  over  the  quantity 
required  for  the  town  of  58,799  gallons  for  Kelly's 
mill  in  addition  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  reservoir, 
which  the  foregoing  calculations  clearly  prove, 
would  be  more  than  filled  by  the  2'44  inches  of 
rainfall  registered  in  April  as  before  stated. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  an  unfailing 
supply  can  be  had  from  this  source.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  shown  how  it  would  be  delivered  into 
the  town  reservoir.     The  distance  between  the 


latter  and  the  storage  reservoir  at  Newtown  I  cal- 
culate would  be  4,448  yards. 

With  a  head  of  water  of  35  feet,  an  8-inch  pipe 
of  this  length  would  deliver  about  378,000  gallons 
per  day,  or  nearly  three  times  the  quantity  assumed 
as  required  for  the  town. 

The  water  is  excellent,  and,  from  the  extensire 
capacity  of  the  storage  reservoir,  I  do  not  think 
filtering  would  be  required.  Should  it  be,  the 
smaller  town  reservoir  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

As  to  cost,  I  consider  that  this  plan  could  be 
carried  out  within  Mr.  Easton's  estimate.  The 
length  of  his  8-inch  cast-iron  piping  is  stated  in  it 
to  be  7,600  yards,  being  3,162  yards  more  than  is 
required  in  the  present  case,  there  would,  therefore, 
be  effected  a  saving  of  £1,733  in  this  item  at  his 
price  of  lis.,  reducing  his  estimate  to  £6,000,  to 
which  may  be  added  about  £100  for  the  greater 
quantity  of  land  taken  for  the  storage  reservoir  than 
he  proposes  for  his.  Taking  all  the  remaining 
items  at  his  figures,  the  estimate  would  be  about 
£6,100 

Should  it  be  found  desirable,  hereafter,  to  in- 
crease the  supply  to  the  town,  it  can  be  very  easily 
accomplished,  simply  by  purchasing  Kelly's  mill. 

Although,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in 
dealing  with  catchment  basins  and  works  in  con- 
nection with  them,  dependent  for  their  results  on 
calculations  such  as  the  present,  with  reference  to 
the  rainfall,  I  believe  that  the  supply  herein  arrived 
at  would  be  obtained  and  found  satisfactory,  I  fesl 
that  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  towards  you, 
if  I  did  not  express  my  opinion,  that,  in  order  to 
render  the  success  of  the  project  a  certainty  as  far 
as  human  foresight  can  secure  it,  and  to  ensure 
the  unfailing  supply  of  water  to  those  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tax  for  it,  the  calculations 
should  not  be  based  solely  on  the  precarious  re- 
turns afforded  by  rain-guaje  (to  correct  which  in 
tlie  present  instance  I  have  assumed  what  may 
probably  be  considered  less  tiian  a  minimum 
available  rainfall),  but  that  the  streams  should  be 
frequently  and  accurately  guaged  during  dry 
seasons,  so  as  to  ascertain  beyond  a  question  of 
doubt  what  their  minimum  supply  would  be. 

James  B.  Faerbll. 
Strandtield,  Wexford,  Oct.  15,  1863. 


Mr.  Smith,  C.E.,  has  addressed  the  folloioing 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Independent "  on 
same  subject  : — 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  serious  questions 
are  taken  up  in  a  bantering  manner  in  your  ancient 
Borough.  The  question  of  a  water  supply  exem- 
plifies this.  Dr.  Coghlan,  as  reported  in  one  of  your 
issues  which  I  have  been  favoured  with,  blames  me 
for  giving  in  connexion  with  my  scheme  for  a  supply 
of  water  to  Wexford,  calculations  to  ellucidate  the 
subject.  The  Editor  of  the  Constitution  is  equally 
kind,  because  I  did  not  give  more  ;  and  singular 
enough  neither  seems  to  understand  what  I  did  give. 
The  one  represents  the  community,  as  you  do  ;  the 
other  the  ratepayers  ;  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
still  it  is  a  fact,  that  both  endeavour  to  injure  public 
interests  by  their  absurd  and  injudicious  advocacy. 
I  am  a  stranger  to  your  community,  although  welt 
acquainted  with  its  wants.  In  preparing  ray  scheme 
for  a  supply  of  water  to  your  Borough,  I  have 
studied  above  all  other  considerations  the  public 
interests.  If  I  were  deputed  to  meet  another  party, 
on  the  part  of  the  mill  owners,  in  half  an  hour  I 
could  set  the  mill  question  at  rest  for  ever.  This  is 
enough  at  present.  The  sufficiency  of  the  scheme 
has  been  questioned.  If  this  is  proved,  then  the 
economy  is  manifest.  All  the  requirements  of  a 
good  and  sufficient  supply  are  to  be  met  and  enjoyed 
by  my  scheme.  Take  a  case,  say  Dublin  : — Area 
of  the  Vartry  district,  14,000  acres;  daily  supply 
to  Dublin,  12,000,000  gallons.  Proportiotjally,  area 
of  Hayestown  district,  660  acres;  daily  supply  to 
Wexford,  660,000  gallons.  To  this  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the  Government, 
Parliament,  and  the  Ratepayers,  &c.,  give  their 
assent.  Now  cannot  100,000  gallons  daily  be  very 
economically  obtained  from  a  district  capable  of 
yielding  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  the 
mills,  566,000  gallons  daily  ? 

Belfast,  Oct.  12th,  1863.        James  Smith. 


St.  Bridget's  Church.— This  church,  wliicli 
had  been  closed  for  some  weeks  in  order  to  be 
newly  painted  and  decorated,  was  re-opened  for 
public  worship  on  the  18th  ult.  ;  and  as  this  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  church  was  open 
since  the  death  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  it 
was  appropriately  draped  in  mourning.  The  painting 
and  decorations  are  by  Mr.  Mannix,  of  Merrion- 
row. 
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ALLIANCE  NATIONAL  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  the  2Ist  ult.,  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Marlborongh-street,  in  connexion 
with  the  Alliance  National  Land,  Biiildini;,  and  In- 
vestment Society.  The  Hall  was  well  filled,  not- 
withstaodinu;  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Mr. 
Wm.  Ledger  Euson,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
called  upon  Mr.  Mowatt,  the  ajrent  of  the  society 
in  Ireland,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Mowatt  said  the  great  ohject  of  a  building 
society  was  to  aid,  by  mutual  co-operation,  the 
middle  and  working  classes  to  acquire  their  own 
houses,  and  so  get  rid  of  paying  rent.    They  also 
offered  the  very  best  investment  for  the  capitalists, 
and  by  capitalists  investing  in  the  society  there 
were  the  more  funds  for  borrowers.    So  great  was 
the  confidence  of  the  banks  in  building  societies 
properly  worked,  that  they  could  at  any  time  com- 
mand any  amount  of  money.   This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  a  London  society.  He 
found  that  so  little  was  known  of  building  societies 
in  Dublin,  that  many  confounded  them  with  building 
companies,  which  were  quite  as  different  from  build- 
ing societies  as  railway  companies  were.  Some 
benevolent-minded  gentlemen,  who  were  anxious  to 
provide   house  accommodation   for   the  working 
classes,  had  in  some  places  associated  together  to 
build  houses  to  be  let  at  a  rate  to  pay  only  five  per 
cent,  interest.     This,  while  it  might  look  to  be 
philanthropic,  was  unsound  in  principle,  and  op- 
posed to  the  true  basis  of  political  economy.  The 
speaker  then  quoted  the  following  remarks  from 
Chambers's  works,  respecting   such  societies:  — 
"  The  principle  of  a  building  society  is  that  of  a 
mutual  help.    Such  a  society,  therefore,  is  a  sciiejne 
of  co-operation  for  mutual  convenience  and  benefit; 
and  provided  it  be  conducted  with  honesty,  and 
according  to  that  proper  calculation  as  to  profits 
and  rates  for  loans,  which,  besides  covering  ex- 
penses, shall  do  justice  to  all  concerned,  it  may 
obviously  become  a  valuable  engine  of  social  im- 
provement.   The  notion  of  applying  this  principle 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  high  rents  often 
paid  by  the  humbler  classes  for  dwellings  of  a  very 
insufficient  kind."     "  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters, '  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.' 
Being  poor,  but  honest,  they  have  to  sul)iuit  to 
exactions  which  apply  to  those  who  are  poor,  but 
not  honest,  and  tims  they  unavoidably  suffer  in 
common  with  tbeir  class.  "  What  do  we  frequently 
see?    A  steady,  well-conducted  o|)erative  paying 
year  after  year  a  rent  of  £7  or  £8  for  a  dwelling 
not  worth  £3  or  £4  ;  but  even  supposing  that  the 
house  is  not  over-rented,  he,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  has  paid  his  landlord  the  entire 
value  of  the  property,  and  must  still  go  on  paying, 
or  be  liable  to  be  remored.    In  this  way,  thousands 
of  persons  pay  rent  all  their  days,  and  at  the  end 
are  no  better  off  than  they  were  at  the  begiiming. 
People  do  not  usually  hire  the  use  of  clothes  ;  they 
find  it  cheaper  to  buy  them,  besides  feeling  more 
comfortable  in  wearing  what  is  their  own.   If  people 
so  shrink  from  hiring  clothes  and  hiring  furniture, 
why  do  they  not  likewise  scruple  to  hire  houses, 
for  it  is  equally  ineconoraicil,  in  reference  to  a 
series  of  years  ?    The  re.ison  is  simple     '  We  have 
not  the  money  to  buy  a  house.'    The  answer  to 
this  is  comprehended  in  our  explanations.  Suppose 
a  person  pays  a  rent  of  £10  per  annum  for  ten 
years,  he  has  to  appearance  paid  altogether  £100. 
But  that  is  a  mistake,  and  it  is  mistakes  of  this 
kind  that  keep  so  many  people  in  poverty.  Besides 
the  £10  every  year,  he  also  gives  away  the  interest 
of  the  £10.    Reckoning  the  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  he  has,  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the 
first  payment,  given  away  £10  10s.    At  the  end  of 
the  second  year's  payment,  he  has  given  away  not 
only  twice  £10  10s.,  but  the  interest  on  the  first 
interest  of  10s.,  that  is,  6d.  more,  or  altogether 
£31  Os.  6d.    In  this  manner,  what  with  actual 
payments,  interests,  and  interests  on  interests,  com- 
puted half-yearly,  he,  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  the 
tenth  payment,  will  have  expended  or  lost  the  sum 
of  £128  OS.  6|d."    "  Receiving  money  by  weekly, 
fornightly,  or,  it  may  be,  monthly  or  quarterly 
payments,  interest  is  allowed  by  building  societies 
on  successive  sums  of  comparatively  small  amount, 
by  which  means  the  process  of  accumulation  is 
materially  quickened.   The  following  is  an  example  : 
A  payment  of  2s.  a-week,  without  interest,  would 
in  fourteen  years  amount  to  £7-2  16s.,  but  with 
compound  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  added  annually, 
the  amount  becomes  £100— the  accumulated  in- 
terest being  £27  4s.  The  manner  in  which  a  person 
may  pay  up  the  price  of  a  house  by  instalments, 
may  be  exemplified  from  the  tables  of  the  society 
just  referred  to.     Suppose  the  person  has  accu- 
mulated £.50  by  savings,  and  wishes  to  buy  a  house 
costing  £lo0,  he  draws  out  his  £.50,  and  borrows 
£100  from  the  society.    The  plan  pursued  is  to 
reckon  that  he  will  pay  up  the  £100  by  fortnightly 
instalments,  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  The 
payments  each  year  must  amount  to  £10  2s,,  making 


altogether  £141  8s.    Should  he  wish,  at  the  end  of 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  to  compound  for 
future  payments,  that  will  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 
Instead  of  £10  23.  for  fourteen  years,  he  may  pay 
£12  193.  for  ten  years."    As  an  instance  of  what 
building  societies  had  done,  Mr.  Chambers  gave 
cases  which  he  saw  in  Birmingham.  Amongst 
others  he  said — "The  next  house  we  visited  was 
that  of  an  artizan,  whose  wages  were  263.  per  week. 
He  was  not  at  home,  but  I  saw  his  wife.  The 
acquisition  of  their  property  had  been  to  this  family 
a  most  resolute  struggle.    I  was  told  they  paid  to 
the  society  an  instalment  of  13s.  a  fortnight,  or  at 
the  rate  of  £16  18s.  a  year.  She  stated  that  her  hus- 
band was  now  well  through  with  his  payments  to  the 
society,  and  that  both  looked  forward  hopefully  to 
the  period  when  they  would  receive  the  title-deed 
of  their  property,  which  they  designed  to  put  in  a 
frame,  and  hang  on  the  wall  as  a  picture.  Hundreds 
of  such  cases  could  be  described.     Making  special 
inquiry  as  to  the  social  position  of  the  members,  I 
was  informed  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  all  who  are 
enrolled  are  working  mechanics,  whose  wages  re- 
spectively vary  from  12s.  to  403.  weekly ;  the  average 
being  from  24s.  to  SOs.    To  these  may  be  added 
clerks,  shopmen,  and  small  tradesmen.    The  follow- 
inir  three  cases  are  taken  in  the  order  they  occur  in 
the  hooks,  showing  the  result  of  paying  in  over  a 
period  of  twelve  years  : — No.  12  Amount  paid  in, 
£68  6s.  6d.  J  profits,  £31  13s.  6d. ;  total  £90.  No. 
14  Amount  paid  in,  £162  lis.  6d. ;  profits,  £82  5s. 
3il.  ;  total,  £244  16s.  9d.    No.  28  Amount  paid  in, 
£74  17s.  ;  profits,  £40  6s.  7d. ;  total,  £115  3s.  7d. 
.Mr.  Chambers  added: — "The  working  classes,  if 
earnestly  disposed  to  follow  the  example  I  have  nar- 
rated ,  will  trust  to  themselves.  As  regards  the  efforts 
of  benevolent  individuals  to  meet  the  emergency, 
I  need  only  repeat  that  this  is  not  alone  a  question 
of  better  house  accommodation,  but  involves  better 
habits  and  tastes,  the  self-respect  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility incidental  to  the  possession  of  property, 
and,  in  short,  social  and  moral  elevation."  Mr. 
-Mowatt  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  advantages 
of  the  Alliance  National  Building  Society  as  being 
equal  to  anything  that  Mr,  Chambers  had  pointed 
out,  and  Dublin  could  realize  through  it  all  that 
Birmingham  had  realized. 

Mr.  Mowatt  added  that  a  local  board  would  be 
formed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  had  almost  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  opening  central  offices.  He 
stated  that  118  shares  had  been  taken  in  Dublin 
already,  and  some  hundreds  of  pounds  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  i;he  society  to  Dublin  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Frazer,  and  other  gentlemen, 
expressed  their  confidence  in  the  s  iciety,  and  would 
each  join,  and  get  many  others  to  do  so  also. 

Dr.  Ryan  then  aimounced  his  intention  to  take 
several  paid-up  shares  of  £25,  lodging  the  whole 
amount  at  once.  Several  others  took  shares,  after 
which  the  meeting  separated. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen 
employed  in  the  Hibernian  House  (Messrs.  M'Birney 
and  Collis's),  was  held  in  the  library  of  that  estab- 
lishment, the  meeting  being  for  the  purpose  of  having 
explained  to  those  employed  in  the  concern  the  prin- 
ciples and  advantages  of  the  Alliance  National  Land, 
Building,  and  Investment  Society.  The  agent  of 
the  society,  Mr.  J.  A.  Mowatt,  had  been  invited  to 
attend,  which  he  did,  and,  in  a  brief  statement,  laid 
the  objects  of  the  society  and  its  operations  before 
the  meeting.  Several  questions  were  asked  and 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  oi'  all.  A  number  of 
shares  were  taken,  and  not  a  few  present  expressed 
their  determination  to  possess  their  own  houses  by 
means  of  co-operation  in  the  society,  and  obtaining 
advances  from  its  funds. 


CORK  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  inspection  and  examination  of  the  works 
of  studeiits  for  this  year  took  place  on  Wednesday 
week,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  In- 
spector from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at 
South  Kensington.  This  inspection  was  marked  by 
some  features  of  novelty,  which  impart  to  it  more 
than  usual  significance  and  interest.  Mr.  Crowe  is 
an  artist  of  high  reputation,  whose  works  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  genre  subjects  have 
obtained  for  hiui  a  well-deserved  fame  and  popu- 
larity ;  and  lie  has  been  remarkable  for  the  stringent 
severity  of  his  awards  at  the  examinations  of  the 
various  Schools  of  Art,  many  of  which  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  at  the  paucity  of  the  prizes  at 
his  hands— for  instance,  in  the  Dublin  School  but 
fourteen  medals  were  awarded,  of  which  but  three 
were  selected  for  national  competition,  whilst  Li- 
merick was  only  awarded  five  medals.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Cork  School  should  look 
forward  to  his  inspection  with  some  apprehension, 
as  a  kind  of  crucial  experiment,  which  would 
severely  test  the  capacities  and  acquirements  of  its 
students.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  it  has 
passed  triumphant  through  the  ordeal,  proving  that 


it  can  hold  its  own  with  the  best  schools  in  the 
kingdom,  as  the  large  number  of  nineteen  medals 
has  been  awarded,  of  which  nine  have  been  selected 
for  national  competition.  On  this  occasion  the 
competition  for  local  prizes,  £10  from  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  for  the  best  works  in  specified  stages,  and 
executed  by  various  classes  of  the  community,  was 
decided.  The  works  exhibited,  in  widely  different 
paths  of  art,  display  considerable  ability,  and  art; 
very  interesting  from  their  varied  character  and 
intrinsic  merit.  They  incontestibly  prove  that  the 
students  worked  with  diligence  and  con  amore,  and 
reflect  much  credit  also  on  the  master,  Mr.  Brenan, 
on  whom  devolves  the  responsible  and  oneross  duty 
of  supervision  and  instruction,  and  to  whom  the 
signal  success  of  his  pupils  must  prove  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  works  will  be  ex- 
liibited  to  the  public  at  the  Atlienseum,  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  week.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  awards  in  the  various  stages : — 

Medals  Awarded  —  Central  Schools. —  Kate 
Thorpe:  Outline,  Tarsia.  William  Fuller:  Outline 
Pilasters,  Tomb,  Louis  XII.  Thomas  P.  Evans: 
Outline,  Madeline  Scroll.  Mary  O'Driscoll  :  An- 
cient Car  from  Vatican,  shaded.  Wm.  M'Carthy  : 
Thistle,  shaded  from  cast;  nat.  comp.  Jonathao 
Hare  :  Florentine  Scroll,  shaded  from  cast.  Wm. 
Pelly :  Hercules,  outline  from  flat.  Susan  L. 
Jacob:  Hand,  shaded  from  the  cast.  Maria  Thorpe: 
Outline,  Hollyhock,  from  nature.  Anne  Baker: 
Bramble  Leaves,  shaded  from  nature;  nat.  comp. 
Margaret  Hill :  Scroll,  Trajan  Forum,  painted  in 
monochrome  from  cast.  Kate  Craig  :  Bigonia, 
painted  from  nature  ;  nat.  comp.  Fanny  N.Thorpe  : 
Discobolus,  shaded  from  the  cast  ;  nat.  comp. 
Elizabeth  White  :  Design,  Meadow  Vetchling  ;  nat, 
couip.  Jane  Morgan  :  Ditto,  ditto.  Margaret 
Hill:  Analysis  of  Flowers,  from  nature  ;  nat.  comp. 
Arthur  Hill:  Design  for  School  of  Art;  seven 
drawings  in  the  set  ;  nat.  comp.  Exhani  Phillips  : 
Plan  and  Elevation  of  Blackrock  Castle,  from  actual 
measurement;  nat. comp.  Thomas  P.  Evans:  Out- 
line, Parthenon  Frieze  ;  nat.  comp. 

Earl  of  Cork's  Prize,  £10.  —  Flower.",  painted 
from  nature:  1st.  Kate  Craig;  2nd.  Rebecca 
Malet.  Landscape,  painted  from  nature :  Susan  L. 
Jacob.  Design  for  Brocade  :  Anne  Baker.  Frieze 
in  outline  :  Maria  Thorpe.  Outline  of  Madeline : 
Susan  L.  Jacob. 

Mayor's  Pr  ize — Evening  Classes. — Head,  shaded 
from  nature  :  1st.  Thos.  P.  Evans  ;  2nd.  Jonathan 
Hare.  Landscape,  painted  from  nature:  1st.  Thos. 
P.  Evans  ;  2nd.  Christina  Williainson.  Design  for 
Lamp:  William  M'Carty.  Mechanical  Drawing: 
Jonathan  Hare.  Architectural  Drawintr :  Exham 
Phillips.  Outline  of  Madeline  Scroll:  Thomas  P. 
Evans.    Figure  from  flat :  William  Pelly. 

National  Schools,  SfC- — Mayor's  Prizes.  —  Her- 
cules from  flat:  1st.  Alex.  Thomas,  St.  Stephen's 
Hospital;  2nd.  Jeremiah  O'Sullivaii,  St.  Patrick's. 
Freehand  Drawing :  1st.  Jeremiah  O'Sullivan,  St. 
Patrick's;  2rid.  Margaret  Mahony,  St.  Patrick's. 
Mechanical  Drawing:  1st.  Jeremiah  O'Sullivan,  St. 
Patrick's ;  2nd.  Joseph  Hegarty,  St.  Patrick's. 
Model  Drawing:  1st.  Jeremiah  O'Sullivan;  2nd. 
Joseph  Hegarty.  —  Cork  Constitution. 


DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND 
WINTER  GARDEN. 

It  appears  only  a  few  weeks  since  we  witnessed  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone  of  tiie  Winter  Palace  by 
His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  at  that 
time  we  thought  that  years  should  elapse  before  the 
uneven,  trampled,  and  most  anti-picturesque  Coburg 
Gardens  could  be  made  present  anything  like  an 
attractive  appearance.  Eleven  acres  of  its  surface 
had  to  be  levelled,  innumerable  roots  of  old  trees 
dug  out,  piles  of  stones,  accumulating  for  ages, 
cleared  away,  and  the  whole  soil  thoroughly  drained 
by  a  series  of  arterial  pipes  laid  down  on  the  most 
approved  principle.  In  fact,  labour  had  to  effect  a 
thorough  revolution  in  the  Coburg  Gardens  before 
the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener  could  be  brought 
to  bear.  Massive  walls,  twelve  feet  high,  enclosing 
the  grounds  on  the  north-west  and  south  sides  had 
to  be  erected,  large  mounds  had  to  be  thrown  up 
to  conceal  the  gables  and  the  unromantic  stables  of 
the  houses  in  Harcourt-street.  In  the  month  of 
June  last  the  plans  for  laying  out  the  grounds  in  the 
best  style  of  landscape  gardening  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Niven,  and  these  plans,  we  were  happy  to  per- 
ceive, on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  on  Friday,  were 
being  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bowers.  Go 
entering  the  grounds  we  were  quite  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  the  extraordinary  change  which  had  heat 
effected  in  what  we  at  one  time  knew  as  the  Coborg' 
Gardens.  The  trimmed  green  sward  presents  itsdf 
in  various  shapes,  and  the  main  avenues  and  serpen- 
tine walks  running  from  them  are  all  finished,  and 
numerous  trees,  which  had  been  planted  some  time 
since,  in  appropriate  places,  are  looking  most 
healthy.    To  prevent  lameness  in  the  general  Bp- 
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pearance  of  the  crounds,  means  have  been  adopted 
tor  proilucinj;  strons;  and  effective  contrasts.  The 
main  centre  is  laid  down  in  tlje  Italian  style  of 
gardening,  and  beds,  in  imitation  of  panellina:  are 
admirably  produced.    The  southern  side  will  be  in 
what  is  called   the  American  style,  and  will  be 
planted  with  rhododendrons  and  other  natives  of 
the  western  continent.    In  this  section  "  a  maze," 
similar  to  that  at  Hampton  Court,  on  a  small  scale, 
is  being  laid  down.    A  great  deal  of  skill  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  make  the  grounds  appear 
mxjre  extensive  than  they  really  are  ;  and  when  the 
hedges,  trees,  and  evergreens  which  are  planted 
inside  the  boundary  walls  grow  up,  they  will  ma- 
terially assist  in  strengthening  the  illusion.  At 
present  the  olvject  of  greatest  interest  in  the  gardens 
is  the  huge  rockery  or  grotto  at  the  western  side, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  bold  and  massive  things  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.     The  centre  or  main 
part  is  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  rugtred  stone  of 
varied  "  formation,"  presenting  an  endless  variety 
in  shape  and  colour.    Between  the  massive  courses 
of  irregular  stone,  and  from  every  cranny  and  fissure, 
native  and  foreign  ferns  and  mosses  are  growing 
luxuriantly.    At  the  base  and  in  front  of  this  Druid- 
looking  pile  a  huge  semicircular  reservoir  is  con- 
structed of  rugged  stonework,  which  presents  a  fine 
bold  appearance.    Tlie  grotto  is  flanked  at  either 
side  by  two  exquisitely  constructed  rustic  arches, 
leading  to  flights  of  spiral  steps  by  which  the  top 
of  the  grotto  is  reached.    The  arched  entrances  are 
more  effective  than  those  of  a  similar  kind  which 
are  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.     The  black  stone  of 
Donnybrook,  and  the  white,  spar-like  stone  of 
Ticknock  are  made  to  produce  fine  contrasts.  On 
either  side  of  the  steps,  as  the  visitor  ascends,  he 
perceives  the  fantastic  roots  of  old  trees,  most  in- 
geniously introduced  amongst  petrifactions  of  vege- 
tables and  strange  geological  specimen^.     On  the 
top  of  the  grotto  a  large  circular  reservoir  is  con- 
structed, from  the  centre  of  which  a  Uuge  jet  d'ean 
will  spring.    Over  the  outer  margin  of  the  reservoir 
the  surplus  water  will  tumble  in  a  cascade  to  the 
reservoir  beneath,  from  which  the  playing  fountains 
distributed  over  the  grounds  will  derive  their  supply 
of  water.    The  view  of  the  gardens  from  the  top 
of  the  grotto  will  be  most  pleasincr,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  piece  of  massive  rustic  work  is  con- 
structed does  much  credit  to  the  judgment  and  pic- 
torial taste  of  Mr.  Bowers.   Tlie  source  from  whence 
the  main  water  supply  for  the  gardens  is  to  be  de- 
rived is  from  a  large  pond  which  has  been  construc- 
ted at  the  northern  side,  and  on  which  the  pleasure 
ground  to  the  rere  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  B.  L. 
Guinness  opens.      The   southern    wall    of  Mr. 
Guinness's  garden  has  been  removed,  and  the  pond 
is  made  its  boundary  at  that  side.    In  the  midst  of 
the  pond  a  beautifully  designed  temple  composed  of 
granite  is  being  erected.    On  the  left  of  the  entrance 
from  Harcourt-street  the  archery  ground  has  been 
laid  down  and  completed.    It  occupies  nearly  three 
acres  in  an  oblong  square  surrounded  by  sloping 
grass  banks.    The  mounds  and  rockery  above  re- 
ferred to  serve  the  purpose  of  screening  off'  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  from  the  view  of  those  who 
will  be  in  the  gardens.    The  general  planting  will 
commence  at  once,  and  by  the  time  the  summer 
comes  round  even  that  venerable  individual,  "  the 
oldest  inhabitant,"  will  not  know  "  the  Coburg 
Gardens."    Having  said  so  much  about  the  grounds 
we  must  now  refer  to  the  Exhibition  Palace  and 
Winter  Garden,  which  are  progressing  admirably 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather,  which 
materially  interfered  with  outdoor  lal)our.    In  May 
last  the  ground  was  handed  over  to  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  ,1.  Beardwood  &  Son,  and  altliou'.;li  very 
deep  sinkings  had  to  be  imtde  for  the  foundations, 
the  vast  pile  of  building  which  is  to  constitute  the 
"•Exhibition  Palace,"  concert  rooms,  lecture  rooms, 
&c.,  is  now  raised  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet. 
Wooden  barriers  shut  off"  the  site  of  the  building 
from  the  grounds  on  the  west,  and  from  Earlsfort- 
terrace  on  the  east,  antl  within  "  the  wooden  walls  " 
is  to  be  witnessed  a  scene  of  active  and  busy  labour. 
On  forests  of  jioles  floors  of  scaffolding  are  secured 
round  the  masses  of  granite  and  brick  masonry  that 
is  being  rapidly  curried  up  to  its  intended  elevation. 
Hundreds  of  workmen  are  to  he  seen  above  and 
below   as   busy   as  any  contractor  could  desire. 
Horses,  by  means  of  patent  lifting  gear,  are  to  be 
observed  raising  square  boxes  tilled  with  ponderous 
atones,  or  drafting  along  iron  tramways  building 
materials  of  all  kinds,    in  a  snug  wooden  house, 
which  II  e  boiler  keeps  as  cozy  as  possible,  a  most 
industrious  engine  could  be  seen  puffing  and  blowing 
us  it  turned  its  attention  to  the  making  of  any 
amount  of  mortar,  wliicli  was  hodded  up  by  block 
lifters  to  the  masons  above.     The  din  of  three 
hundred  men  hammering,  sledging,  shouting,  the 
clank  of  the  emjine  and  the  raachiiury  attached  to 
if,  not  to  mtMiiion  tlie  vehement  language  addressed 
to  the  hor  e-,  produces  a  kind  of  Chinese  conceit 
of  a  novel  cUarai  ter.    The  two  wings  of  the  build- 


ing will  be  ready  for  roofing  in  a  month,  and  the 
central  or  more  elevated  portion  in  two  months. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Messrs.  Beardwood  have 
carried  on  the  works  has  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  the  directors,  and  there  can  be  im  di'ubt 
of  the  contractors  having  the  building  completed 
within  the  time  s[ieeified  in  their  agreement.  The 
iron  work  of"  The  Winter  Garden  "is  far  advanced, 
and  no  delay  will  he  occasioned  in  this  department 
to  the  opening  of  the  building  to  the  public  at  the 
very  farthest  early  next  autumn.  Those  who  have 
experienced  the  cold  and  wet  of  our  recent  winters 
can  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  place 
where  they  can  enjoy  exercise,  good  music,  and 
society  in  a  genial  atmosphere  when  all  is  dreary 
and  cheerless  outside.  The  Winter  Garden  will  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  as  it  will 
make  them  more  or  less  independent,  as  far  as 
amusement  and  recreation  are  concerned,  of  our  ill- 
humoured,  eccentric,  and  capricious  climate,  and 
tend  in  an  eminent  degree  to  create  friendship  and 
promote  social  intercourse.  .„„ 


"VENTILATING  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  on 
Saturday,  the  10th  ult..  Dr.  Elliott,  of  Carlisle, 
read  before  the  Public  Health  Department  a  Paper 
describing  a  simple  contrivance  of  his  own  for  the 
ventilation  of  houses.  For  the  ventilation  of  hos- 
pitals he  recommended,  as  the  best  plan,  one  by  a 
Continental  physician.  Dr.  Van  Hecker.  The  plan 
had  been  largely  introduced  on  the  < 'ontinent,  and 
had  everywhere  succeeded  well — Professor  Gamsree 
condemned  the  plan  of  Dr.  Van  Hecker  as  being 
too  complicated  for  use.  It  was  only  by  the  most 
simple  method,  and  one  that  was  not  placed  in  tlie 
power  of  the  ignorant,  that  proper  ventilation  could 
be  secured. — Mr.  Rawlinson  said  that,  from  com- 
munication with  Miss  Nightingale — who,  while  she 
was  well,  had  visited  many  of  the  chief  hospitals  on 
the  Continent — he  knew  that  that  lady  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  of  properly  ven- 
tilating hospitals  was  by  the  ordinary  one  of  open 
windows  and  burning  fires.  The  complicated 
systems  had  all  failed.  When  Her  Majesty  took 
up  her  abode  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  whole  drainage 
of  the  Castle  was  passed  into  the  cesspools,  upwards 
of  fifty  of  them  permeating  the  base  of  that  building. 
There  was  not  a  single  window  in  any  of  the  royal 
apartments  that  could  be  opened  from  above,  all  the 
fresh  air  being  obtained  by  small  casements.  The 
heating  ai>paratus  was  of  the  wofst  possible  de- 
scription. The  air  passed  in  to  heat  the  place  was 
burned  and  diluted  ui  goins  in,  and  had  that  smell 
of  burning  you  never  could  get  rid  of.  The  question 
was  taken  up  by  a  member  of  the  medical  profession. 
Sir  James  Clark.  The  basement  of  the  castle  was 
rooted  up  to  its  foundations.  The  vile  cesspools 
and  abominable  drains  leading  into  them  were  all 
removed.  Tue  windows  were  all  made  to  open  by 
an  apparatus  ingeniously  contrived,  by  which  a  lady, 
with  a  key  not  much  larger  than  that  of  a  watch 
key,  could  open  the  windows  from  above.  There 
were  now  large  tunnels,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  diameter, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  fresh  air,  and  those 
were  regularly  whitewashed  several  times  a  year  ; 
and,  as  the  air  was  passed  over  a  large  heating  ap- 
paratus when  it  entered  the  corri  lors,  it  was  at  a 
uniform  temperature  of  from  60  to  05  deg. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN  BUILDING 
COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  promoters  and  the  public  in- 
terested in  this  project,  held  on  Saturday,  at  the 
offices  of  their  solicitors,  Messrs.  Bentley  and 
Cutlibert,  Stephen's-green,  there  were  present  the 
following  gentlemen  : — John  Holmes,  Esq.,  Castle- 
wood  House,  Rathmines ;  Rathmines  Commissioner, 
W.  H.  C.  Field,  Kenilworth-square ;  Alfred  G. 
Jones,  Esq.,  Kenilworth-terrace,  architect ;  John 
Richardson,  Esq.,  Stradbrook  Lodg',  Blackrock  ; 
E.  H.  Carson,  Esq.,  Harcourt-street,  architect; 
Captain  Cross,  Adelaide-street,  Kingstown;  Herbert 
Hore,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Pole  Horc,  county  of  Wexford  ; 
J.  F.  Nicoll,  Esq.,  Upper  Ratliniines  ;  J.  G.  Strick- 
land, Esq  ,  8herrard-street,  Mounfjoy-square  ;  John 
Quinlan,  Esq.,  Rutland-square,  &c. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Carson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  Captain  Cross  was  moved  to  the  chair. 
Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  Mr.  Tottenliam 
and  other  parties,  who  were  unavoidably  absent. 

Resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  the  scheme, 
and  a  deputation  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  some  influential  citizens  who  had  signified 
their  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  undertaking.  Many 
matters  of  detail  were  discussed  respecting  the 
plans  and  class  of  houses  in  coiilemplalion  of  being 
erected. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  stated  that  an  im- 
pression was  abroad,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  he 


could  not  say,  but  he  thought  right  to  refer  publicly 
to  the  matter— namely,  that  the  Messrs.  Bentley, 
of  Foxrock,  were  promoting  this  company  ;  and 
much  as  he  approved  of  the  prospectus  of  the 
undertaking,  and  conscious  as  he  was  of  the  great 
want  it  was  intended  to  supply,  still  he  could  not 
support  a  project  of  the  kind  if  any  private  interests 
were  to  be  advanced  under  colour  of  a  public 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Mark  Bentley  assured  the  meeting  that  the 
Messrs.  Bentley,  of  Foxrock,  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  comfiany. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  said  lie  believed  these  gentlemen 
did  not  require  such  foreign  aid  to  carry  out  their 
views,  and  he  might  add  that  he  thought  the  large 
number  of  independent  gentlemen  present  was  the 
most  satisfactory  reply  to  the  rumour  refei  red  to. 

The  gentlemen  present  having  expressed  them- 
selves fully  satisfied  with  these  explanations,  many 
of  them  stated  they  were  ready  to  take  shares  and 
act  on  the  directory. 

The  articles  of  association  were  then  read,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  until  last  Saturday,  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  deputation  committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Captain 
Cross. 


THE  WIDENING  OF  KINGSTOWN-AVENUE. 

At  an  adjourned  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners on  the  19th  ult.,  Mr.  Reilly  said  that  a 
committee  had  been  appointed,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  that  board,  who  had  met,  consulted, 
and  made  its  report,  which  was  adopted  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  two  gentlemen  only 
dissenting.  The  essence  of  that  report  was  era- 
bodied  in  a  few  short  resolutions,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Resolved — That  for  the  convenience  of  traffic, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  township,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  open 
Kingstown-avenue  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
block  of  buildings." 

"  That  council  having  advised  that  the  best  plan 
to  be  adopted  with  the  view  to  carry  out  such  im- 
provement is  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  such 
portions  of  the  buildings,  &c.,ascanbe  conveniently 
met  by  the  ammal  rate,  after  the  usual  requirements 
of  the  township  shall  have  been  provided  for;  and 
Mr.  Bryan  having  consented  to  such  arrangement, 
and  agreed  that  the  value  of  such  portions  as  may 
be  settled  upon  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  we  pro- 
ceed with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  to  arbitration  upon 
the  value  of  four-fifths  of  the  lot  of  ground  upon 
which  Mr.  Bryan's  house  of  business,  fronting 
George's-street,  formerly  stood,  having  regard  to 
the  map  of  the  premises." 

"  That  a  competent  public  valuator  he  appointed 
to  decide  the  value  of  same,  with  the  assistance  of 
six  gentlemen,  three  of  whom  shall  be  commissioners 
selected  by  the  board,  and  three  ratepayers  named 
by  Mr.  Bryan." 

"  That  such  arbitration  shall  call  in  a  competent 
public  valuator,  who  will  sit  as  a  seventh  arbitrator, 
and  who  shall  he  named  by  them  previously  to  their 
entering  upon  their  duties,  notice  of  whose  meetings 
to  be  given  in  the  public  papers." 

"That  Messrs.  Reilly,  Slator,  and  Rourke  he 
appointed  arbitrators  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  three  (to  be  named  hereafter)  oa 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bryan." 

"  That  our  solicitor  and  the  solicitor  of  Mr. 
Bryan  agree  upon  such  deed  of  submission  as  will 
carry  out  these  resolutions,  and  that  such  deed  be 
presented  to  the  board  for  signature  on  Wednesday 
October  21st,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  to  which  day 
the  meeting  at  its  rising  stands  adjourned." 

"That  the  entire  block  of  buildings,  &c.,  be 
valued  by  said  arbitration  as  before  mentioned,  and 
that  Mr.  Bryan  shnll  give,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
payment  of  any  purchase  money,  such  security  as 
may  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, that  they  can  purchase  the  unsold  por- 
tion at  the  price  named  on  such  valuation,  and  in 
such  portions  as  by  them  may  be  deemed  convenient, 
provided  the  entire  block  of  buildings  be  purchased 
within  four  years." 


The  CoNSBuvATivn  Land  Socirty. — The 
forty-fourth  qudrterly  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders was  held  oti  Tuesday,  the  20tb  ult.,  at  the 
offices,  33,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  VV.C.  ;  Viscount 
Ranelagb  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that  the 
receipts  for  the  qimrter  were  £*2''!,49G  t!s.  4(1.,  ami 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  18G3,  £75,7.34 
5s.  5d. :  total  cash  receipts  since  the  formation  of 
the  society,  £701,140  18s.  7d.  The  increase  in  the 
year's  receipts  over  those  of  last  year  was  £1 1,950. 
The  total  .sale  of  land,  £332,370  Ss.  5d.  Tlie  re- 
port was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
passed  by  acclamation  to  the  executive  committoe, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  society's  twelfth  year 
of  prosperous  muiiugement. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  ART. 
Dr.  Scott,  the  President  of  tlie  Devon  and  Exeter 
Graphic  Society,  in  his  o|)eniii<;  adilrcss,  delivered 
recently,  slanced  at  tlie  progress  of  nindern  art. 
Awiong  other  things  he  said  tliat  tlie  London  Exhi- 
liition  of  last  year  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  seeini; 
file  livin^;  Schools  of  Art  in  Europe,  extensively 
illustrated,  and  we  learned  some  interesting  facts 
from  it.  We  learned  tliut  in  the  icy  resxions  of  the 
North  a  school  existed,  wliicli,  for  freshness  and 
vi:;our,  was  unsurpassed  by  any  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  fields  of  landscape,  seascape,  and  genre,  their 
works  were  not  surpasseil  hy  any  in  the  Exhibition, 
iieluiuni,  too,  showed  hi^h  efforts  in  historical  ;  and 
Spain,  the  land  of  Valasquez,  and  Murillo,  wasas;ain 
awaking  into  something  of  its  former  art-life.  Such 
were  a  few  of  the  facts  that  impressed  themselves 
upon  the  lecturer  in  last  year's  Exhibition.  Re- 
{jarilini  our  own  school,  all  must  have  felt  that  it 
Iield  its  own  in  the  collection,  and  showed  that  it 
meant  not  to  be  behind  in  aiding  in  the  real  zation 
ofthatthir  i  great  development  of  art  which  is  to 
come.  Of  the  sculpture  lie  did  not  speak  so  satis- 
factorily ;  he  thought  there  was  a  narrowness  of 
sutiject,  a  conventionality  of  manner  still  ol)servable 
which  painting  had  completely  got  away  from, 
ile  then  alluded  to  our  own  new  statues,  re- 
jiretting  that  they  had  not  been  better  situated, 
so  as  to  better  show  their  beauties.  He  held 
that  statuary  of  this  class  was  fragmentary,  and 
unfitted  for  out-of-doors,  and  that  it  ouglit  to 
he  associated  with  architecture.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  he  had  now  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  aspect 
which  English  art  presents  us  with  at  the  present 
time,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
promising  for  the  future.  England  was  one  of  the 
last  countries  to  take  a  stand  on  its  artistic  merits, 
but  it  hills  fair  now  to  take  a  high  position.  The 
world  had  seen  two  great  art  periods — viz.,  the 
Greek  period,  and  tliat  whicli  extended  througli  the 
early  struggles  of  Clirisliari  art  till  it  found  its 
culmination  in  Raphael.  After  that,  it  had  again 
declined,  with  a  few  partial  revivals  ;  and  we  now 
were  looking  fur  a  third  development,  to  advance 
which  our  own  country  was  doing  its  share.  Whe- 
llier  modern  art  shall  attain  its  highest  development 
sooner  or  later  is  difiicull  to  fore.see,  but  either  way 
let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  of  it  at  present.  If  we  are  not  to  feel  the 
full  blaze  of  its  noon-day  heat,  neither  have  we 
lived  in  the  cold  shade  of  its  total  eclipse;  though 
we  may  not  enjoy  the  fulness  of  its  summer  fruition, 
we  have  had  its  spring  blossoms,  wiiich  have  been 
to  us  not  only  pleasant  and  fragrant  in  themselves, 
but  iiave  also  cheered  us  as  the  harbingers  of  hope 
and  the  forerunners  of  better  things  which  are  to 
coins. 


THE  NEW  KINGSTOWN  PROMENADE. 

This  much-to-be-desired  seashore  promenade  has 
at  length  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners. 

About  two  years  since  I  made  a  survey  and  a 
rough  calculation  of  the  probable  cost,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Meekins,  Glasthule  House,  for  the 
construction  of  which  he  very  liberally  proposed  to 
contribute  £100,  and  to  which  proposal  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  still  adhere.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Meekins  submitted  the  plan  to  the  Earl  of  Carys-  ' 
fort's  agent. 

Should  this  most  desirable  object  be  undertaken, 
1  trust  his  lordship  will  not  only  give  it  his  sanction, 
hut  will  become  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  con- 
struction. 

The  improvement  is  al.so  very  likely  to  have  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  Lords  Longford  and 
De  Vesci.  Thus,  if  the  Commissioners  go  forward 
at  once  in  this  matter,  they  will  obtain  not  only 
the  assistance  of  those  noblemen,  but  that  of  the 
Ordnance  Board,  the  Corporation  for  improving  the 
port  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  the  co-operation  and  con- 
tributions of  the  owners  of  property  along  the  in- 
tended line. 

When  the  above  referred  to  plan  was  drawn  it 
was  with  the  intention  of  running  the  road  partly 
on  the  shore,  but  principally  on  the  sand.  Now,  as 
it  is  likely  to  obtain  so  much  public  support,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  constructed  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  shore,  for,  although  more  expensive, 
it  would  be  much  better,  more  effective,  encroach 
less  upon  private  property,  and  be  more  chariuing 
lor  all  the  purposes  of  air  and  exercise. 

Should  this  work  be  carried  on  with  the  vigour 
it  deserves,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  ensuing  summer 
will  find  it  in  a  fair  way  of  completion.  Tlius,  one 
of  t'le  most  beautiful  and  only  desirable  spots  along 
the  coast  where  one  can  uninterruptedly  enjoy  the 
sea  beach,  will  be  brought  within  an  easy  approach 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Kingstown,  and  the  delightful 
locale  of  isandycove  be  opened  up  more  than  ever 
during  the  coining  summer. 

E.  H.  Carson,  C.E 


CONTAMINATION  OF  WATER  BY  IMPER- 
FECT DRAINAGE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  S.  Macadam  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Contamination  of  Water  by  the  Imperfect  Drainage 
of  Towns  and  Villages."  He  said  that  for  some 
years  back  he  had  been  engaged  in  investigations 
relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  and 
villages,  and  his  attention  hart  been  especially 
directed  to  the  influences  of  the  want  of  drainage 
on  the  water  employed  in  drinking  and  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  majority  of  towns  and  villages  car- 
ried out  a  system  positively  unwholesome  and  de- 
trimental. In  the  better  class  of  dwellings,  each 
bouse  was  provided  either  underneath  it  or  in  a  small 
back  garden  with  two  holes.  One  was  a  well  with 
a  pipe  leading  to  the  house  with  drinking  water, 
and  the  second  was  a  cesspool  with  a  pipe  leading 
from  the  house.  The  well  was  for  the  most  part 
dependent  for  its  supply  of  water  on  the  percolation 
of  water  through  its  sides  and  nottom,  and,  as  the 
cesspool  was  not  many  yards  off^,  the  liquid  wliicli  it 
contained  would  ooze  through  its  sides  and  enter 
the  well.  The  injurious  effects  of  this  were  obvious. 
There  was  not  much  danger  whilst  the  drainage  from 
the  house  was  Iresli  ;  but  when  putrefaction  set  in, 
it  became  directly  injurious  to  health.  T'lie  surface' 
drainage  of  towns  and  villages  had  also  a  very  evil 
effect,  both  upon  water  and  atmosphere.  .As  a  means 
of  remedying  the^e  evils,  he  proposed  that  the  Police 
Act  of  18C2  should  be  made  compulsory,  so  far  as 
regards  these  matters. 

The  Rev.  .Mr.  Farquharson  mentioned  a  parish 
which  had  a  population  of  5,000,  of  which  about 
4,000  were  gathered  together  in  the  town.    It  stood 
high,  there  was  a  declivity  on  all  sides,  anil  he 
might  safely  say  there  was  no  town  in  Scotland 
better  adapted  for  drainage,  but  there  was  no  system 
of  drainage  in  the  t  >wn  ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
water  supply,  the  main  supply  of  water  was  drawn 
from  a  loch  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
into  which  loch  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  town  was 
carried.    There  were  some  wells  in  the  town,  cer- 
tainly, but  they  derived  their  supply  of  water  mainly 
from  the  percolation  of  surface  water  downwards. 
The  main  supply  of  water  to  the  town  was,  how- 
ever, from  that  small  loch,  into  one  corner  of  which, 
as  he  had  already  stated,  part  of  the  drainage  jjof 
the  town  was  carried  ;  and  the  loch  became  so  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  in  the  summer,  that  it  was  in- 
jurious to  the  healtii  of  the  persons  residing  near  it 
They  had  there  a  town  with  a  wretched  supply  of 
bad  water  in  small  quantities,  and  deficient  drainage  ; 
for  though  the  main  street  had  a  drain,  the  closes 
were  undrained.     Within  a  few  years  there  had 
been  some  very  severe  epidemics.    They  had  had 
severe  visitations  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  summer 
gastric  fever  was  chronic.    Within  the  last  two 
months  there  had  been  more  than  150  cases  of  gas- 
tric fever  in  the  town.    Some  of  them  had  been  very 
seveie,  and  there  had  been  not  a  few  deaths.  The 
inhabitants  had  now  adopted  the  Act  of  1802  ;  and 
he  trusted  thut  they  would  soon  have  a  good  supply 
of  water,  and  that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  de- 
parture of  those  diseases  and  epidemics  of  which  he 
had  spoken. — Mr.  Gowans  alluded  to  the  evil  smells 
which  arose  from  the  use  of  these  cesspools  as  they 
were  at  present  constructed.     Persons  living  in 
houses  where  the  cesspools  caused  evil  odours  be- 
came habitual  to  them,  and  lived  and  died  from 
thera  without  knowing  it. — Dr.  Mackenzie  said  that 
formerly  Kelso  had  a  most  unenviable  position  in 
the  returns  of  cholera  and  other  epidemics,  hut 
Kelso  was  not  standing  still.     Within  a  few  years 
every  street  in  the  town  had  had  side  pavements 
laid  down.     Now,  although  the  population  was 
only  about  4,500,  they  were  now  spending  £4,200 
in  drainage,  and  were  about  to  spend  £3,000  in 
water  supply.  —  Professor   Bennett  said  if  the 
legislature  would  see  that  the  water  people  drank 
was  pure,  instead  of  paying  so  much  attention  to 
offensive  odours,  a  great  point  would  be  gained. 
There  was  another  question  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance— What  was  to  be  done  with  their  sewage  ? 
They  had  had  many  schemes  to  provide  an  answer 
to  that  question.     Amongst  these  was  Provost 
Lindsay's  scheme  for  carrying  the  united  drainage 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  into  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
He  did  not  feel  surprised  at  the  slowness  with 
which  that  scheme  was  being  received,  for  it  was 
proposed  by  it  to  carry  the  sewage  in  a  great  pipe 
about  a  mile  into  the  Forth  into  a  place  called  the 
Black  Rocks,  tiiere  to  be  poured  into  the  sea. 
That  plan  was  to  cost  some  £20,000,  one-half  of 
which  sum  was  to  be  paid  for  the  pipe  through  the 
Forth.     The  result  of  its  adoption  would  be  that 
that  valuable  matter— the  sewage  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith — would  be  thrown  into  their  noble  estuary  to 
poison  the  fish  and  do  as  much  hartn  as  possible. 
They  ought,  however,  to  consider,  whether  they 
could  not  spend  that  large  sum  of  money  in  utilizing, 
instead  of  destroying,  the  valuable  material  of 
which  he  spoke.    It  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  a 


piece  of  land  were  boui-ht  not  far  from  the  town, 
and  if  all  that  matter  were  conducted  into  it  as  to 
a  central  emporium,  it  might  be  manufactured  into 
something  wliich  would  tend  rather  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  drainage  than  to  increase  the  assess- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  A  preliminary  step, 
therefore,  in  the  whole  question  as  to  the  drainage 
of  towns  would  be  to  consider  how  they  were  to 
dispose  of  the  drainage.  —  Mr.  Roberts  alluded  to 
the  evils  of  cesspools  as  at  present  constructed,  and 
inentioneii  a  case  in  which  three  deaths  had  oc- 
curred solely  from  the  existence  of  a  cesspool  under 
the  floor  of  a  house. — Mr.  Lindsay  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  overflow  pipes  of  water  cisterns 
were  constructed.  They  went  straight  to  the  main 
drain,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  a 
natural  current  of  mephitic  vapour  right  through 
the  house.  It  might  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  the 
"  Waterloo"  joint,  provided  the  ball-tap  was  not 
made  too  tight,  —  Dr.  Elliott,  Carlisle,  contended 
that  the  drainage  of  towns,  when  poured  fresh  into 
the  water  of  rivers,  did  not  injure  the  fish.  They 
had  had  ample  experience  of  that  fact  in  the  River 
Eden.  Since  the  introduction  of  sewage  into  that 
river  the  fish  had  increased.  He  must  also  protest 
against  the  opinion  given  by  a  previous  speaker, 
that  bad  smells  were  not  injurious. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR  IN 
DUBLIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — There  are  men  who  donht  everything,  save 
and  except  the  tangible  facts  within  actual  reach 
of  their  narrow  comprehension.  To  the  irritatiiiK 
solicitude  of  some  half-dozen  of  these  individuals  I 
have  been  subjected  since  my  last  letter,  and  as 
these  gentlemen  are  but  so  many  types  of  a  class, 
and  as  they  have  wagged  th"ir  heads  with  a  pro- 
fundity of  meaning  worthy  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
have  pooh-pooli'd  the  idea  of  the  fearful  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  meaner  districts 
of  the  city,  I  would  ask  of  them,  or  any  one  of 
them,toqiiit  the  main  arteries  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting,  and,  bidding  farevvell  for  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  to  the  well-lighted  and  cheerful 
streets,  take  a  walk  into  the  districts  immediately 
adjoining  Meath-street.  If  the  visitor  be  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  he  will  have  to  fight  a 
heavy  battle  against  the  enemies  of  his  principal 
senses.  His  sense  of  smell  will  be  assailed  by  an 
indescribable  odour  of  filth,  disease,  and  poverty. 
His  sense  of  touch  will  suffer  from  the  foul  ooze  he 
will  have  to  wa  le  through.  His  sense  of  hearing 
will  be  shocked  by  the  sounds  of  an  unpublished 
language,  foul  as  the  dens  from  whence  they  issue ; 
and  his  sense  of  sight  will  be  "filled  to  overflowing" 
by  haggard  men,  whose  life  is  a  long,  long  battle 
against  overwhelming  odds — of  women  either  com- 
pletely uiisexed  or  meek  and  uncomplaining,  and 
inured  to  their  fate;  while  the  pallor  which  the 
blood-poisoning  air  carries  with  it,  is  spread  over 
the  features  of  old  and  young.  Let  ray  friend 
Dives's  love  for  the  Dantesque  get  the  better  of  his 
prudence,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  new  sensation,  let 
him  gather  his  purple  garment  tight  about  him,  and 
visit  his  brother  Lazarus  in  his  dwelling,  or  let  me 
use  the  more  conventional  word  home.  He  will 
behold,  when  his  eyes  accustom  themselves  to  the 
obscure  light,  the  lairs  in  which,  without  the  na- 
tural separation  of  wild  beasts,  his  poorer  brethren 
are  compelled  to  lie.  His  academical  career  and 
his  love  of  science  will  tell  him  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  space  ought  to  be  allotted  to  each  individual 
inhabiting  that  room,  and  when  he  hears  that  some 
eight  or  ten  people  dwell  in  that  space — eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping  there — and  when  he  will 
have  arrived  at  the  fact  that  eight  or  ten  people 
are  inhaling  the  air  hardly  sufficient  for  a  healthful 
supply  for  half  the  number,  let  him  no  longer  wag 
his  bead  in  incredulity,  or  doubt  the  possibility  of 
filth  and  overcrowding  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
city  of  Dublin. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

N,  R. 


DUBLIN  METROPOLITAN  UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  lay  before  Ihe  public  a  plan  for  an 
underground  railway  in  Dublin,  which  would  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  the  city,  and 
would,  if  carried  out,  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  The  line  which  I  propose, 
after  forming  a  junction  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  would  pass  under  the  road 
into  the  open  ground  opposite  the  King's-bridge 
Terminus,  then  enter  a  tunnel  at  Barrack-bridge, 
and  pass  through  it  along  under  the  whole  length 
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of  the  quays,  from  Barrack-bridge  to  City-quay, 
where  it  would  curve  into  an  open  ciittina;  and 
ernbanicnient,  and  join  tlie  Kinsjstown  Railway  at 
the  end  of  tlie  VVestland-row  Terminus  l)y  a  gra- 
dient of  1  in  60,  crossing  only  two  streets,  Hanover- 
street  and  Great  Brunswick-street.  Tlie  tunnel 
would  occupy  the  side  of  the  quay  next  the  river 
wall,  in  vvliich  openings  would  lie  made  above  high 
water  mark,  to  admit  air  and  light,  At  the  other, 
or  liiiuse  side,  of  the  line  a  large  main  sewer  would 
be  formed,  to  receive  all  the  drainage  of  that  side 
of  the  river,  including  the  stream  at  Barrack-bridge 
and  the  Poddle  river,  and  discharge  the  whole  into 
the  Liffey  at  a  point  near  Riugsend,  ample  room 
being  left  at  the  side  and  over  tlie  tunnel  for  gas- 
pipes  and  water-i)ipes.  I  [impose  to  have  stations 
at  Carlisle-bridge,  Essex-bridge,  and  in  the  open 
ground  at  Kiiig's-bridge — the  stations  at  Carlisle 
and  Essex  bridges  being  made  by  enlarging  the 
tunnel  at  each  side  over  the  platforms,  and  having 
a  waiting-room  and  booking-office  over  ground. 
After  the  line  leaves  City-quay,  a  branch  would  be 
formed  through  nearly  all  open  ground  to  Ringsend 
docks,  connected  by  a  cross  line  with  another  line 
of  rails  along  the  lower  edge  of  Sir  John  Rogerson's 
quay,  thus  affording  accommodation  for  londing 
froin  or  discharging  vessels  into  the  railway  waggons. 
The  cost  of  the  land  for  the  site  of  the  line  along 
the  quays  would  be  merely  nominal ;  and  after 
allowing  liberally  for  the  cost  of  the  works  and  the 
other  land,  and  a  wide  margin  for  contingencies 
and  expenses,  the  whole  estimate  for  this  line  does 
not  amount  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Provision  would  be  made  for  forming  a 
junction  with  the  Midland  an  1  Drogheda  lines,  and 
afterwards  for  constructing  from  the  Carlisle-bridge 
station  a  branch  partly  underground  to  Ratliraines. 

Wm.  Barrington,  C.E. 
51,  George-street,  Limerick,  21st  Oct.,  1863. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

29,  Rutland-square,  Oct.  19,  1863. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  suggest  through  your  paper 
the  following  scheme  for  accomplishing  the  above 
object,  and  as  every  one  who  proposes  a  scheme 
imagines  his  own  to  he  the  best,  I  may  be  excused 
if  I  claim  for  my  plan  a  place  among  the  first. 
The  .admiralty  are  the  only  parties  who  can  fairly 
show  oiipiisition,  and,  as  to  them,  I  think  they 
would  give  way  if  on  considering  what  I  propose 
the  citizens  would  unitedly  pronounce  in  its  favour. 
My  idea  is  to  construct  a  central  station  with  a 
roadway  for  passengers  and  carriages  open  to  the 
jiublic  across  tlie  LifFey  at  the  Northumberland 
Hotel,  and  extending  from  .tbbey-street  on  the  one 
side  of  the  river,  to  Brunswick-slreet  on  the  other. 
Through  this  central  station  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda,  and  the  Kingstown  Railways,  could  be 
readily  united  without  disfiguring  any  of  Ihe  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city.  Then  as  to  the  other 
railways,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Great  Southern 
line  be  extended  from  the  Kiiig's-bridge,  there 
crossing  the  river  in  a  nortliernly  direction,  toward 
tlie  New  Cattle  Market,  in  Prussia-street,  thence 
to  the  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company, 
north  of  Grangegorman  Penitentiary,  where  these 
two  lines  might  be  connected,  and  run  together  on 
the  south  side  of  the  North  Circular-road  into  the 
pro))osed  extension  of  the  Drogheda  Railway, 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  new  central  station, 
as  already  described. 

The  leading  Irish  railways  would  by  this  plan  be 
all  urdted  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner,  while 
the  city  would  escape  the  disfigurement  which  all 
the  other  projects  would  more  or  less  entail. 

Tliere  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  constructed  a 
small  branch  from  the  Drogheda  Railway  to  the 
termiTiHS  of  the  Liffey  branch,  which  would  connect 
the  Great  Southern  with  the  river  traffic. 

Alex.  Boyd. 


THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  DUBLIN  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

Onh  of  the  many  projects  having  the  above  object  in 
view,  and  on  tbe  at  present,  is  being  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Meldnn  (if  city,  .solicitor,  and  provides 
for  a  line  fnmi  Sidney-parade  station,  runiiinf^  through 
l)oniiybrook,  where  there  will  be  a  station  to  Rath- 
mini  s,  and  llanihl's  Cro.ss,  and  from  thence  to  a  station 
behind  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  From  that  point  it  is 
intended  to  proceed  across  the  Liti'iiy  at  Wood  quay, 
and  join  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  at  the 
Broadstoiie.  This  latter  br.inch  will  be  connected  by 
a  line  passing  at  the  rere  of  the  houses  in  Abbey- 
»tt(-et,  wilh  a  great  central  station  beside  the  Post- 
office  in  I'rince's-strcet.  From  the  Ca.slle  station  a 
branch  will  run  along  the  back  of  the  houses  on  the 
quay  to  the  Great  Soutliern  and  Western  Railway; 
thus  connecting  all  the  suburbs  with  the  central 
station,  and  with  the  existing  railway  termini. 

'1  wo  moat  important  features  in  this  design  are  that 


no  leadingthoniughfare is  disfigured  or  interfered  with, 
and  that  this  route  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
that  can  be  obtained  to  connect  the  Midland  Railway 
with  Kingstown,  Bray,  Wickliiw.  Thelength  of  the  line 
will  be  under  si.^  miles ;  and  can  be  made  for  a  very 
moderate  sum. 

it  is  likewise  propo.sed  in  connection  to  have  a 
Iramwav  from  the  present  goods  depot  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company's  Liffey  branch, 
run  at  the  rere  of  houses  to  the  very  farthest  point  of 
the  North  Wall,  connected  by  turning  tablivs  with 
another  tramway  along  the  edge  of  tlie  river  to  the 
same  point,  and  back  to  the  Custom  House,  in  order 
that  the  whole  space  may  be  well  available  fur  load- 
ing and  unloading  goods  waggons  alongside  the 
vessels.  Access  by  rail  will,  by  this  line,  be  effected 
between  the  central  station  with  Upper  Baggot-sti-et-t, 
Ball's-Bridge,  and  Donnybrook,  Rathminos,  Rathgar, 
Roundtown,  Cloiitarf,  Clonliffe,  and  Drumcondra. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  MOUNTMELLICK. 
The  new  National  Bank-house  at  Mountmellick, 
lately  erected  by  Mr.  James  Scanlan,  of  Listowel, 
from  designs  by  W.  F.  CaldliecU,  Esq.,  architect,  is 
a  large  and  imposing  building,  occupying  a  very 
prominent  and  central  position  in  that  improving 
tov»'n.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  spacious  office,  fitted 
up  in  the  best  manner,  suitable  for  an  extensive 
banking  business,  with  a  handsome  entrance  porch 
on  one  side,  to  give  access  to  oflSce  and  a  private 
room  or  office  for  manager,  on  the  other  side,  and 
a  good  hall  leading  to  his  apartment,  which  occupy 
the  two  upper  storeys  of  the  building,  with  a  large 
return  at  the  rere,  extending  to  the  garden.  The 
portion  of  the  house  allotted  to  the  manager  contains 
ample  accommodation  and  convenience,  suited  for 
the  residence  of  a  private  gentleman,  with  out-offices 
and  garden  attached. 

The  building  is  well  executed,  and  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  builder.  The  main  portion  of  the  work 
being  of  punched  limestone  of  the  locality,  with 
chiselled  cornices  and  dressings  to  doors  and  windows, 
and  tlie  entire  front  of  first  storey  of  finely-chiselled 
limestone,  from  Stradbally  quarries.  The  front  is  cut 
off  from  the  general  thoroughfare  by  a  handsome 
palisading  of  cast  iron  scroll-work,  set  in  a  chiselled 
limestone  base,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building. 

The  National  Bank  building  will  be  also  much 
improved  by  the  new  Town  Hall,  now  in  course  of 
erection  just  beside  it,  by  the  same  builder,  and  also 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Caldbeck,  of  Dublin. 


TIMBER. 

The  attendance  at  Messrs.  William  Kelly  &  Co.'s 
sale  on  Tliursday,  the  LCith  ult.,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  weather,  was  numerous  and  highly 
respectable,  and  the  prices  obtained  were  somewhat 
in  advance  of  late  quotations.  We  {Freeman)  give 
a  summary  of  tlie  sales  below:  — 

10,308  iiieces  of  St.  Jnim  and  Miiamiclii  spruce  deals,  planlo 
and  battens,  from  £li  is.  6d,  tu  i.14  17s.  Gd.  per  120  pieces  of 
12  feet  9  by  3. 

2,000  pieces  of  first  quality  Quebec  spruce  deals,  £17  17s.  fid. 
to  £18  per  do. 

710  pieces  of  first  quality  Quebec  pine  plank,  £26  10s.  to 
£28  lOa.  per  do. 

G2  pieces  of  second  quality  Qurl«c  pine,  at  £21  per  do. 

687  pieces  crown  Meniul  jjljiuli,  IJG  to  £27  i)er  do. 

84!1  pieces  of  second  quality  crown  Mcmel  plank,  £22  to 
£23  10s.  per  do. 

362  pieces  of  second  quality  d<'als,  £20  10s. 

2,704  pieces  of  Arolianuel  red  deals.  £22  to  £28  5s.  per  do. 

XSil  pieces  of  AriliariKel  red  plank  deals  and  battens,  short 
lencths,  £20  to  £21  per  do. 

2,7.19  pieces  of  Swedi-sli  and  Norwegian  red  deals,  £18  lOs. 
to  £21  per  do. 

180  pieces  of  Sundswall  timiier,  £2  r2s.  fid.  per  ton. 

100  pieces  of  crown  and  best  middling-  Meniel,  £'!  173.  6d. 
per  do. 

Imported  per  Fortuna,  from  Merael,  6-24  pieces 
timber,  866  pieces  deals.  Per  Zorg  and  Vryt,  from 
Tenola,  61  logs,  33  log  ends  of  malingany.  Per 
Achilles,  from  Dantzic,  279  pieces  fir  timber,  2,498 
sleepers,  8  fatlioms  lathwood. 


|]ublic  anb-  f  ntratc  Morhs. 

A  new  hoi  el  (the  Royal  Fitzwilliam)  has  be™ 
opened  at  Rathdrum,  and  is  under  the  management 
of  Ihe  Misses  Bresliii.  The  building  is  said  to  be 
commodious,  suitably  arranged,  and  well  ventilated. 
There  are  four  and  a-half  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  to 
be  attached.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  light  the 
town  with  gas^  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Dargan. 

New  Schools  have  been  erected  b)'  the  Christian 
Ufothers  at  Kilkenny.  The  sura  expended  on  purchase 


of  land,  indemnity  to  occupiers,  erectiim  of  schools, 
&c.,  was  £707  6s.  lid.  The  improvements  in  the 
chapel  cost  £174  Is.  lid.  The  purchase  of  school 
furniture,  the  perfection  of  the  sewerage,  the  con- 
struction of  a  pump,  the  opening  and  ornamenting  of 
an  entrance,  with  siindrv  otlier  minor  matters,  will 
still  entail  very  heavy  e.xpenditure. 

The  church  of  Belturbet,  diocese  of  Kilmore,  is 
shortly  to  be  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  font, 
manufactured  out  of  native  marble,  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loiigh,  of  Armagh. 


6cneriil  Jtcms. 

Mr,  Tlieed's  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  princifial  corridor  of 
Balmoral  Castle,  was  unveiled  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty  and  several 
members  of  the  royal  family.  The  statue,  which  is 
ill  marble,  represents  the  Prince  in  the  Highland 
dress,  with  a  rifle  in  the  left  hand,  the  right  resting 
on  the  liead  of  a  favourite  dog.  Tiie  pedestal  bears 
an  inscription,  selected  by  Her  Majesty,  which  de- 
clares that  the  Prince's  "  Life  sprang  from  a  deep 
inner  sympathy  with  God's  will,  and  therefore  wilh 
all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  and  right." 

Lord  Palraerston  has  subscribed  £50  towards  the 
building  of  a  new  Town  Hull  and  Corn  Exchange 
at  Roinsey,  in  Hants.  [His  lordship  is  an  extensive 
property  owner  in  Ireland,  and  we  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  lecord  any  similar  act  of  generosity  ex- 
tended to  the  localities  of  liis  estates  here. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Humphrey  Evatt,  .A.B.,  Woodside,  Kilkeel, 
has  been  appointed  Surveyor  of  Lands  for  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  John  Neville, 
C.E.,  Surveyor  of  Louth  :  salary,  £-000  per  annum. 


Iltiscclliiiuous. 

The  Tin  Works  of  South  Wales.— Sinoe.tlifl 
conimeiicement  of  the  American  war,  the  tinplftte 
makers  of  South  Wales  have  gone  through  a  Mther 
severe  ordeal,  as  the  United  States  was  one  of  their 
principal  markets,  and  in  fact  the  charcoal  plate- 
makers  depended  almost  entirely  on  that  country 
for  their  sales.  The  conserpience  was,  that  sewral 
works  were  stojiped,  and  many  others  were  only 
partially  employed.  During  the  last  twelve  months, 
however,  there  have  been  indications  of  returning 
prosperity,  and  some  of  the  works  that  were  stopped 
have  again  commenced  operations,  and  those  that 
were  kept  going  throughout  the  depressed  times 
are  now  more  fully  employed  than  before  for  a  long 
time,  and  new  works  are  about  to  he  started  in 
different  parts  of  the  district.  The  coke  plate,  from 
its  cheapness  and  other  circumstances,  has  of  late 
commanded  a  more  active  demand  than  the  char- 
coal, and  the  coke  plate  works  are  unusually  well 
employed.  The  average  quotations  for  I  C  charcoal 
are  27s.  to  28s.  at  the  works,  and  I  C  coke  21s. 
to  22s. 

New  Bridge  over  the  Boyne. — The  Bridge 
Committee  met  on  22iid  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  tenders  for  the  faking  down  of  tlie  present 
stone  structure  at  Bull-ring,  and  erecting  in  its 
stead  a  permanent  stoiio  bridge  of  eighty  feet  span, 
and  also  for  declaring  the  contractor.  There  were 
only  two  tenders.  The  first  tender  opened  was 
that  of  Messrs.  A.  and  N.  Hammond  and  Edward 
Moore,  for  the  sum  of  £11,0110.  The  other  was 
from  Messrs.  Maud  and  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  ofTering 
to  execute  the  project  for  £7,829  18s.  2d.  One  of 
the  committee  inquired  whether  Messrs.  Maud  and 
Wilson  had  asked  for  "  quantities."  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Neville,  C.E.,  Mr.  M'Clean  stated  that  he  had 
sent  them  "quantities"  and  tracings,  and  also  in- 
formed them  of  all  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  willi  in  reference  to  the  houses.  The  tender 
of  Messrs  Maud  and  Wilson  was  accented. 

Enniskili.en,  Bundoran,  and  Sligo 
Railway. — The  following  is  from  the  report  of 
the  directors,  submitted  to  the  fifth  half-yearly 
ordinary  meeting,  on  the  28th  ult.: — The  directors 
found  it  necessary,  under  the  advice  of  their  en- 
gineer, to  termhiate  the  contract  with  Mr.  North — 
a  step  taken  with  great  reluctance;  but  since  it 
became  inevitable,  the  directors,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  engineer,  have  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  eminent  contractors,  Messrs,  Brassey  and  Field, 
and  succeeded,  on  the  12th  September  last,  in 
coming  to  terms  with  these  gentlemen  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  to  Bundoran,  wilh  a  probability 
of  their  undertaking  the  remainder  of  the  line  to 
the  junction  with  the  .Midland  Railway  at  Sligo. 
All  matters  of  controversy  in  measurements,  valu- 
ation, &,c.,  between  the  late  contractor  and  the 
company,  have  been  referred  by  mutual  consent  to 
a  competent  arbitrator,  who  will  treat  them  ac- 
cording to  the  bona  fides  of  the  original  contract, 
and  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Field  will  commence 
ojierations  under  the  new  contract  as  soon  as  the 
award  has  been  pronounced. 
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Thk  New  Cattle  Market. — We  are  happy 
to  say  that  this  great  metropolitan  market  is  fast 
approaching  completion,  and  will  lie  handed  over  liy 
Mr.  Meade,  the  contractor,  to  the  pnhlic  in  a  very 
short  time.  All  the  pavin<r  is  finished,  and  the 
pens  for  cattle  and  sheep  permanently  fixed.  Tlie 
temporary  arrangements  for  supplying  tlie  market 
with  water,  pending  the  construction  of  the  cor- 
poration works,  are  all  completed  The  visitor,  on 
entering  the  market  for  the  first  time,  is  forcilny 
struck  with  its  great  extent,  and  on  close  inspec- 
tion his  admiration  must  he  excited  at  the  excellent 
provision  that  has  been  made  for  penning  the  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pnhlic 
Tlie  great  paved  principal  roads,  owing  to  their 
arched  formation,  are  dry  in  the  wettest  weather, 
owing  to  all  the  rainfall  heitis;  imniediately  carried 
off  to  the  gratings  above  the  drainage  pipes  which 
arterially  ramify  beneath  the  surface.  The  smaller 
paved  ways  running  between  the  cattle  and  sheep 
pens  are  similarly  constructed,  so  that  a  person, 
after  wa  king  tlirouijh  the  entire  market  on  the 
busiest  days,  would  not  soil  a  pair  of  dress  hoots. 
The  hotel  is  being  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  and  com- 
fortable style,  and  tliose  wlio  have  not  as  yet  s«en 
the  new  market  should  pay  it  a  visit,  and  we  pro- 
mise them  they  will  be  not  a  little  pleased  and 
surprised.  I;  was  said  by  many,  when  the huildinif 
of  the  market  commenced,  that  the  owners  of  houses 
in  the  neiirhbourhood  would  lose  heavily.  The  very 
opposite  of  this  is  the  case,  as  rents  in  the  locality 
have  run  up  rapidly,  and  no  houses  are  to  be  let  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  market. — Freeman. 

LODOING-HOCSES  IN  KiNQSTOWN. — We(Trish 

7'imes)  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  to  the  necessity  for  a  strinicent  ap- 
plication of  tlie  provisions  of  the  Towns'  Improve- 
ment Act  to  tlie  common  lodging-houses  for  the 
poorer  classes  in  Kingstown.  Althouiih  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Towns'  Improvement  Act  have  been 
adopted  in  Kingstown,  by  which  the  Coiniaissioners 
are  empowered  to  exercise  a  strict  surveillance  over 
lodging-houses,  by  making  the  proprietors  register 
them  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  the  salutary 
clauses  hearinir  on  common  lodging-houses  have 
inn  er  b(.'en  carried  into  effect;  the  consequence  is^ 


tliat  aliases  frequently  occur,  although  the  details 
connected  therewith  are  seldom  made  public.  For 
the  .-iake  of  public  morality,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
soiiic  judicious  supervision  will  be  exercised  by  the 
Town  Coinmissiooers  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
scandals  in  a  waterinir-place  which  can  boast  of 
being  frequented  by  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
country. 

Box. — ^On  Tuesday  week  last,  the  men  employed 
by  Messrs.  Pictor  and  Sons,  at  their  Bath  Stone 
works.  Box  and  Corsliam,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
two  hundred,  were  liberally  invited  to  a  dinner  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coming  of  age  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Pictor, 
and  his  accession  to  the  firm.  A  large  tent  was 
erected  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Mr.  Robert  Pictor's 
house  at  Box6eld-farm,  in  which  the  men  sat  down 
to  dine.  Mr.  William  Lewis,  of  Bath,  took  the  chair, 
and  proposed  long  life,  health,  and  happiness  to  the 
new  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  C.  J.  Pictor.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Pictor  returned  thanks  in  a  few  brief  and  sensible 
remarks,  and  Mr.  Kobert  Pictor,  in  his  address,  allu- 
ded to  the  absence  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  said 
what  he  considered  not  fit  for  himself  he  did  not  con- 
sider fit  for  them,  and  he  hoped  it  would  prove  to  them, 
by  the  way  they  had  been  entertained,  that  strong 
drinks  were  not  necessary  to  promote  good  feeling  or 
to  stimulate  enjoyment.  Mr.  Aust,  the  master  car- 
penter, spoke  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Pictor  over  his  brother  Mr.  Robert,  who  had  had  all 
the  uphill  work  to  do,  arranging  prices,  conciliating 
differences,  and  reducing  the  working  of  quarries  to  a 
system  by  which  disputes  are  avoided,  and  men  and 
masters  work  together  in  mutual  confidence.  The 
men  continued  to  enjoy  themselves  with  music, 
singing,  and  conversation  till  late  in  the  evening, 
and  broke  up  well  pleased  with  their  entertainment. 

IlIPROVEME.NTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  B.VNK  BoK.D- 

iNos,  CoLi.EGE-GRiiEN  The  alterations  wliich  have 

been  in  [irogress  for  some  time  past  in  the  metropolitan 
establishment  of  the  National  liank  being  now  nearly 
completed,  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  effect,  and  are 
bound  to  say  that,  in  the  present  case,  alteration  and 
improvement  are  synonymous  terms  Instead  of  the 
comparatively  small  and  gloomy  olfice  in  which  busi- 
ness was  formerly  done,  there  is  a  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  apartment — the  lofty  ceiling  supported  by 


pillars,  painted  in  imitation  of  Aberdeen  marble,  and 
so  well  done  as  almost  to  defy  detection  ;  while  light 
is  ailinitted  by  a  large  window  in  front,  the  width  of 
the  building  in  College-green,  and  also  by  a  dome 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  extension  at  the  rear  of 
the  original  office.  All  the  offices  are  now  on  a  level, 
which  must  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  there 
being  no  necessitv  for  going  up  stairs,  nor,  in  fact, 
out  of  the  one  apartment,  from  any  part  of  which  a 
clerk  can,  without  leaving  his  desk,  point  to  any  place 
required.  There  is  a  mahogany  counter  rnnning 
down  one  side  of  the  front,  or  cash  office,  wliich  is  a 
magnificent  .specimen  of  what  Dublin  can  produce  in 
the  way  of  cabinet-making  ;  the  entire  cabinet- making 
being  a  very  large  contract.  All  these  magnificent; 
fittings  have  been  erected  without  the  public  or  the 
officials  having  one  moment's  inconvenience.  The 
entire  is  the  finest  piece  of  mahogany  work  that  has 
been  done  in  Dublin  for  many  years,  and  the  6nish 
is  as  perfect  as  any  drawing-room  furniture  of  the  most 
exquisite  description.  Either  as  specimens  of  wood 
or  as  specimens  of  workmanship,  the  entire  is  a  credit 
to  Dublin,  but  particularly  so  to  the  well  known  es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Byrne  and  Sons,  of  Henry- 
street.  The  flooring  is  encaustic  tiling  of  very  hand- 
some pattern,  which  is  not  only  more  lasting,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  much  handsomer  than  any  other  for 
public  buildings.  These  improvements  were  designed 
by  IMr.  Caldbeck,  architect,  and  ably  carried  out  by 
the  builder,  Mr.  Freeman  Iri^k  limes. 

SuKVKV  OP  Dalkev. — The  Dalkey  Town  Com- 
missioners have  appointed  Mr.  C.  Carmody,  C.E).,  of 
Capel-street,  to  make  a  survey  and  enlarged  map  of 
the  townsiiip. 


Dublin  Buildei;  Office,  42,  Mabbot-st. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  amounts  of  accounts 
for  Adoertisements  may  be  paid  to  Mr.  PETER  ROE, 
soon  as  convenient  after  same  being  furnished. 

Subscriptions  to  this  Journal  are  in  all  cases 
payable  in  advance. 


BENSON'S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 


Opinions 

"  As  a  sample  of  English  clockwork  on  a  large  scale,  the 
works  of  this  are  pnibably  the  finest  fiiiislied  iliat  have  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country.  No  Clironiiini'tur  coulil  be  fitted 
witli  more  perfect  or  carefully -adjusted  meclianism." — Times, 
.Tune  11,  lS(i>. 

"  A  triumpli  of  msinaity."— Telegraph,  JIarch  31,  1862. 


"Perfection  of  Mechanism." — Morning  Post. 

of  the  London  Press  upon  Benson's  Great  Clock  and 

"  The  entire  finish  is  of  the  liighest  caste." — Daily  News, 
May  29,  1862. 

"  A  more  splendid  and  exquisitely-finished  piece  of  mecha- 
nism we  have  never  seen." — Standard,  June  17, 18C2. 

"  The  largest,  and  uiimistakeably  the  liest  finished  clock  in 
tlie  Exhibition." — Entjineer,  August  1-5,  1862. 


Watches. 

"Some  of  them  are  of  fn'eiit  heauty;  and  if  the  English 
watch-trade  only  follow  up  witli  tlie  same  spirit  and  suc- 
cess this  first  attempt  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  decorative 
watches,  tliere  seems  to  be  no  reuson  wliy  we  should  not  get 
tiie  trade  entirely  into  our  own  hands."— Knies,  June  23, 
1862. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  CHURCH  AND  TURRET  CLOCKS. 


Watches,  Clocks,  and  Bronzes  of  every  description,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  Art  is  at  present  capahle,  manufactured 
from  High  Art  Designs  by  English,  French,  and  Italian  Artists  of  great  celebrity. 
WATCHES.  CLOCKS. 


Chronometer. 

Duplex. 

Lever. 

Horizontal. 

Vertical. 

Minute,  Half-quarter,  and  Quarter  Re- 
peaters. 

Independent  and  Plain  Centre  Seconds. 

Keyless. 

Chronographs. 

Enamelled. 

Astronomical,  and 

Reversible  Watches. 

From  200  Guineas  to  £3  3s.  each. 

EENSOirS  ILLTJSTEATEB  PAMPHLET 
ON  WATCHES 

(free  by  popt  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  History 
of  Watch-making,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  It 
acts  as  a  guide  In  the  purchase  of  a  Watch,  and  ena- 
bles tliose  wlio  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  tlie 
Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a 
watch,  and  have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post. 


Drawing-room, 
Dining-room, 
Bed- room, 
Library, 
Hall,  Staircase, 
Bracket,  Carriage, 
Chime,  Musical, 
Astronomical, 
Church,  Turret, 
.Stable,  Railway, 
Post-Office,  Shop, 

Warehouse,  Office,   or  Counting-hoase 
Clocks. 

From  1000  Guineas  to  £1  Is.  each, 

BENSON'S  ILLUSTRATED  CLOCK 
PAMPHLET 

contains  a  full  and  carefully  prepared  Piice-List  of 
every  description  of  Clock  and  Timepiece,  with  a 
short  and  interesting  History  of  the  Art  of  Clock 
making.  In  it  will  be  found  a  great  variety  of  pat- 
terns of  Clocks  suitable  for  all  purposes,  and  it  will  bt 
sent  post-free  for  two  stamps. 


BENSON'S  ARGENTINE  SILVER. 


The  Morning  Herald,  October  2ord,  speaking  of  the  Plate  in  the  ICxhibitioii,  S' 
The  Argentine  is  a  composition  possessing  all  the  beauty  and  richness  of  colour  of  Silver 
with  its  durability,  at  a  mere  fraction  of  its  cost.  It  is  a  compound  of  various  metals  with  a 
heavy  deposit  of  pure  Silver,  forming  one  hard,  compact,  white  body.  When  the  Argentine  and 
til?,  real  Silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  lietween  them, 
while  its  dui-ability  is  so  great  that  after  many  years'  wear  it  remains  unaltered.  During  the 
last  seventeen  years  it  lias  been  so  well  received  by  the  public  that  its  maiinfiictnre  has  been 
extended  to  all  those  articles  usually  made  ia  Silver,  viz. :— Spoons,  Forks,  Dinner,  Tea,  and 


jys,  "  Mr.  Benson,  who  has  a  Medal  for  Plate,  exhibits  some  beautiful  things." 
Coffee  Services,  Waiters,  Bread,  and  Cake  Baskets,  Candelabra,  Dishes  of  all  kinds,  Epergnes, 
Claret  Jngs,  &c. ;  and  which  can  be  seen  at  tlie  various  Establishments  of  J.  W.  Bhnson,  whose 
new  Show  Rooms  contain  an  immense  assortment.  A  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W. 
Bensov  for  excellence  of  manufacture  of  Argentine  and  Electro  Piute.  A  Sample  Spoon  will 
be  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  tlie  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  Thirty  Stamps,  and  an  elaborately 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  Three  Hundred  Engravings  and  Price-list  of  Ai-gentiue  and 
Solid  Silver  Plate,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  receipt  of  Six  Stamps. 


J.  W.  BENSON'S  BRANCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  ARE 

46,  47,  &  63,  CORNHILL, 

All  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal  Establishment, 

33  &  34,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON.    (ESTABLISHED  174  9.) 


Nov.  15,  18G3,J 
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NEW  CARLISLE  BRIDGE. 

OjfC  T  length  (and  better  late  than  never)  there 
(^Ja )  seems  to  be  some  action  taken  towards  ob- 
taining  partial  justice  for  the  numerous  com- 
petitors who,  at  great  expenditure  of  time,  labour  and 
money,  submitted  plans  for  this  proposed  structure. 

We  always  held  that  the  Committee — though, 
doubtless  with  the  best  intention  possible — acted  very 
prematurely  in  seeking  for  plans  and  promising  pre- 
miums for  same,  before  they  saw  their  way  clearly  as 
to  the  requisite  amount  being  available,  either  for  the 
erection  of  the  structure  itself  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  premiums  to  the  competing  artists.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  quite  right  in  assuming  that  funds  ouffht 
to  be  granted  for  the  purpose,  out  of  the  hackney- 
carriage  rents  of  this  city,  which  at  present  go  into 
the  imperial  exchequer,  and  are  employed  in  beauti- 
fying the  English  and  not  the  Irish  metropolis — the 
source  from  wliich  they  are  derived  ;  but  as  the  Com- 
mittee coiTiprises  men  of  business,  of  worldly  experi- 
ence and  acumen,  they  should  have  known  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  "  omjht  to  be"  and  "  skallhe"  and 
that  every  right  claim  of  Ireland  is  not  recognised  as  a 
matter  of  course  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  That 
either  a  modification  of  the  existing  structure,  or  a 
complete  rebuilding,  is  needed  for  the  accommodation 
of  largely  grown  and  growing  traffic,  is  admitted  on 
all  sides,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be 
effected  witbout  an  outlay  more  or  less,  and  therefore 
it  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  "  moonshine"  proceed- 
ing for  a  literally  penniless  Committee  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation on  which  there  was  not  even  a  reasonable  hope 
of  their  building  a  superstructure  and  completing  their 
task.  A  memorial  should  have  been_yt7"s<  presented  to 
the  Treasury  for  the  funds,  and  an  answer  obtained 
thereto — -which,  if  favorable,  would  have  contributed 
reasonable  grounds  for  further  action  towards  the  ac- 
complishment—  or,  a  public  subscription  list  should 
have  been  opened  and  the  Committee  patiently  wait 
until  the  required  thousands  of  pounds,  not  hundreds, 
were  secured  before  they  advertised  flourishingly  a 
proposed  award  of  premiums;  and  then  having  ob- 
tained some  seventy  sets  of  really  beautiful  and  elabo- 
rate designs,  kept  the  authors  in  painful  suspense  for 
two  years  or  more,  their  laborious  productions  being 
ignominiously  consigned  most  of  that  time  to  a  dirty 
store  in  a  back  slum,  and  thence  withdrawn  to  deco- 
rate for  an  indefinite  period  the  walls  of  the  Civic 
chamber,  where  still  they  may  be  seen. 

The  Commissioners  aprioiuted  to  invctigate  the 
respective  merits  of  tlie  designs  so  submitted  were  un- 
precedentedly  tedious  iu  making  even  a  preliminary 
inspection — forsooth,  perhaps,  because  they  VJell  knew 
that  the  project  was  eleemosynary,  and  I'eference  to 
to  them  was  a  mere  farce — but  the  pressure  of  public 
odium  on  the  Committee,  through  the  powerful  vehicle 
of  the  Press,  brought  them  together, /or  the  first  time, 
one  day  last  week.  Now  be  it  remembered  that  this 
Committee  advertised  for  these  designs — only  now 
under  adjudication  —  in  the  Dublin  Builder  for 
February  15th,  1862. 

Truly  a  sufficiency  of  time  for  impartial  consider- 
ation !  What  the  nature  of  their  impressions  is  even 
so  far,  of  course  we  do  not  know;  nor  indeed — except 
in  the  wish  that  simple  faith  may  be  kept  with  the 
competitors  in  the  mere  awarding  of  the  premiums — '■ 
need  we  much  care,  else  we  should  proceed  to  discuss 
the  questions  of  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  stone  or 
a  metal  structure  rospeclive'y,  of  one,  two,  or  three 
spans  as  the  case  might  be. 

There  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Committer,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  after  payment  of  contingent  expenses, 
a  sufficiency  to  pay  the  premiums ;  and,  insignificant 
a  consideration  as  is  the  mere  amount  of  "a  premium'' 


to  a  competitor  when  compared  with  the  prospective 
advantages  to  accrue  from  the  conduct  of  the  work 
itself,  nevertheless  in  this  memorable  instance  thg 
sooner  the  Commissioners  arrive  at  their  decision  the 
better  for  the  honour  of  the  Committee,  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  injured  competitors,  who  we  strongly 
commend  to  mahe  the  best  of  a  truly  had  bargain. 


KINGSTOWN  NKW  ROYAL  MARINE 
HOTEL. 

This  extensive  undertaking,  which  bids  fair  to  open 
up  a  new  era  in  the  system  of  hotel  keeping  in  this 
country,  will,  we  understand,  be  commenced  with  the 
least  delay  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  tenders, 
which  are  to  be  lodged  at  the  ofBces  of  the  com- 
pany, ]  13,  Grafton-street,  on  or  before  the  30th 
instant. 

The  great  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in 
England  in  this  department  of  our  social  system, 
coupled  with  the  profits  realized  by  the  share- 
holders of  many  of  tiie  largest  of  those  establish- 
raenls,  have  no  doubt  fended  to  generate  the  feeling" 
that  ample  room  existed  for  the  erection  of  an 
hotel  at  Kingstown  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  requirements  of  the  day,  and  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  vastly  increasing  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween this  and  the  sister  country,  which,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  sojourners  at  the  sea  side,  would  require 
that  a  comprehensive  system  of  hotel  accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided  inferior,  at  least  in  comfort 
and  arrangements,  to  none  of  those  great  establish- 
ments in  England. 

The  directors  of  this  company  have  boldly  come 
forward  to  supply  this  want, and  ere  this  day  twelve- 
months we  fully  expect  to  see  this  undertaking  a 
realized  fact. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
amount  of  accommodation  to  be  provided,  some 
short  description  of  the  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
M'Curdy  for  the  edifice  will,  no  doubt,  be  read 
with  interest. 

The  building  is  to  stand  on  the  plot  of  ground 
north-east  of  the  present  Royal  Hotel  facing  the 
harbour,  is  to  have  a  covered  way  from  the  steam- 
packet  pier, and  to  have  a  frontage  of  145  feet  towards 
tlie  harbour,  175  feet  towards  the  Forty-foot  Road 
and  Gresliam  drive,  and  140  feet  towards  Haiglie's 
Terrace. 

The  principal  entrances  will  be  towards  the  har- 
bour, and  facing  the  Gresliam  Drive.  The  private, 
or  ladies'  entrance,  towards  Haighe's-terrace. 

On  tlie  ground,  or  principal  reception  floor  will  be 
a  grand  cofTee-room,  GO  feet  long,  together  with 
library  and  reading-room,  and  eleven  reception- 
rooms,  also  clerk's  office.  Telegraph  and  ])ost-office, 
bar,  manager's-room,  serving  bais  from  kitchen,  cScc, 
added  to  which  there  will  be  billiard  and  smoking- 
rooms.  A  lift  room  is  also  provided  for  persons  to 
ascend  to  the  upper  floors  :  also  lifts  for  luggage, 
dinner  service,  &c. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  general  drawing-room 
and  ladies'  coffee-room,  also  a  spacious  dining-room 
for  public  dinners  or  other  large  entertainments, 
capable  of  accommodating  two  hundred  persons. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  ladies'  private  drawing- 
room,  which,  together  with  some  very  superior  suites 
of  rooms,  are  set  apart  for  the  sole  use  of  ladies, 
with  private  staircases,  &c.  cut  off  from  tlie  other 
portions  of  the  buildings. 

Added  to  the  above  there  will  be  150  first-class 
bedrooms,  with  suites  of  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms 
for  visitors,  servants,  &c. 

In  the  department  of  cuisine,  the  kitchen  and 
offices  connected  therewith  have  been  planned  and 
situated  so  as  to  avoid  the  great  inconvenience 
experienced  in  many  of  the  best  English  and  Con- 
tinental hotels,  in  which  the  never-ending  cooking 
becomes  evident  at  the  threshold.  A  large  venti- 
lating shaft,  60  feet  in  height,  will  carry  off  all 
offensive  vapours. 

The  building  will  be  warmed  and  ventilated  on 
the  most  approved  principles. 

Tlie  style  adopted  by  the  architect  is  an  admix- 
ture of  Italian,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance;  there  is 
a  bold  colonnade  on  the  North,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  in  which  will  be  a  clock,  having  four  illumi- 


nated dials,  and  an  electric  time  ball.  The  external 
balconies  shown  on  the  design  will  afi"ord  an  enviable 
resort  during  the  summer  months  ;  there  will  also 
be  a  promenade  on  top  of  the  high  mansard  roof 
that  covef-s  tlie  building,  from  which  an  imposing 
view  of  the  bay  and  surrounding  scenery  will  be 
had. 

All  the  Grpsham-garden"  in  front  of  Gresham- 
terrace,  together  with  all  the  grounds  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Hotel  down  to  the  Harbour-road,  are — 
with  the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
harbour-master's  house  and  grounds — to  he  con- 
verted into  pleasure-grounds  tastefully  laid  out  in 
terraces,  parterres,  plantations,  &c.,  attached  to  the 
hotel. 

The  present  Royal  Hotel  will  no  be  disturbed 
until  the  completion  of  the  new  building. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

The  session  of  the  Institute  has  commenced  ;  there 
was  a  council  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst. 
preliminary  to  the  general  meeting,  which  is  to 
take  place  on  the  19th  inst.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
fresh  vigour  will  be  infused  into  the  proceedings  of' 
the  Institute  henceforward,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
thing  of  reality  and  not  ideal  as  formerly.  Each 
of  the  English  societies  have  secured  a  number  of 
valuable  papers  for  their  meetings,  but,  as  far  as  ice 
are  aware,  there  is  not  as  much  as  one  yet  announced 
as  prepared,  or  intended  to  be  prepared  for  this. 
The  conversazione  will  take  place  some  day  next 
month  (not  yet  named),  and  we  anticipate  a  brilliant 
gathering  on  the  occasion  ;  the  esteemed  president 
of  the  Institute  having  signified  his  determination 
to  give  it  in  a  style  befitting  his  official  position  and 
the  dignity  of  the  architectural  profession. 


THE  PROPOSED  DROGHEDA  WATER- 
WORKS. 

Application  is  announced  to  be  made  next 
Session  of  Parliament  for  a  bill  to  autliorise  the 
construction  of  works  for  an  improved  supply  of 
water  to  the  town  of  Di-ogheda.  Reservoirs  are 
proposed  to  be  constructed  respectively  atKillineer, 
on  lands  belonirinti'  to  the  Rev.  B.  Adams,  and  at 
Mell,  on  lands  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Singleton; 
and  the  main  pipes  will  pass  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 
First — From  the  watercourse  called  "  the  Toher-na- 

Solais  brook"  through  the  towiiland  of  Hill  of 

Rath  and  Killineer. 
Sera«(/— From  the  watercourse  called  "the  Slate 

Hill  brook"  through  the  townlands  of  IMoiiaster- 

boice,  Killineer,  and  Balgatheran. 
Third— Ffo<n  the  watercourse  called  "  Liscorry 

brook"  through  the  townlands  of  Liscorry  and 

TullyesUar. 

Fourth— From  the  watercourse  called  "  the  Tully- 
eskar  brook"  throuirh  the  townland  of  Killineer. 

Flfth—Vrtnn  the  Killineer  reservoir  to  the  Moll 
reservoir,  and  thence  through  the  townlands  of 
Mell  and  Moneymore,  and  ti'iTiiinating  at  or  near 
the  Tholsel,  which  is  centrally  situated  in  the 
town. 

Duplicate  plans  of  the  |iro|insed  works  will  be 
dcpiisitfd  with  the  Clerk  of  llie  Pence  for  Louth  at 
his  offices  in  Drogheda  and  Diiiidalk. 


RESTORATIOiV    OF   ST.  PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

(From  the  Freeman.) 

On  several  occasitms  since  the  commencement  of 
this  great  and  noble  undertaking  we  reported  on 
the  progress  which  had  tieen  made  towards  its  com- 
pletion, and  we  are  now  happy  in  being  able  to  state 
that  the  venerable  and  time-honoured  structure  is 
fu^t  approaching  the  state  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
in  which  it  stood  six  hundred  years  ago, despite  the 
prophecies  of  "  eclectic  philosophers  "  and  comic 
Angelos.  Those  who  have  not  seen  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  vi'itliin  the  last  six  months  have  never 
seen  it,  and  how  great  will  be  the  surprise  of  those 
who  only  remember  it  a  pile  of  tottering  ruins  in 
the  last  stage  of  desolation  and  decay,  when  they 
will  observe  it  now  in  all  its  severe  and  majestic 
integrity — restored  to  its  charming  pro[iortious,  and 
the  ravages  of  time,  which  subdues  all  things  to 
itself,  repaired,  and  the  not  less  destructive  results 
of  the  hands  of  the  Vandal  destroyer  and  would-be 
restorer  made  as  if  they  never  had  been.  Those 
who  would  wish  lo  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
great  task  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  pro^ 
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posed  to  himself  to  accoiiipli^ih  must  strive  and  re- 
iiiembfr  lire  sad  condition  to  wliicli  tlie  sjreat  old 
c-ailiedral  was  reduced,  witli  its  criiiiililiiijr  walls 
y  roaiiing  beiieatli  tlie  weiu'lit  of  a  roof  wliicli  tliey 
were  not  competent  to  carry,  and  snrronnded  hy  the 
liortions  of  llie  edifice  wliicli  had  fallen  at  their 
liases,  and  lay  in   heaps  around,  speakin;^  with 
forcible  and  melancholy  truthfulness  of  the  work 
of  destruction  which  was  >;oiii^  on,  and  niakinf;  tlie 
most  san;ruiiie  iielieve  tiiaC  only  a  very  few  years 
would  elapse  before  nothinjr  would  remain  of  a  tireat 
national  Clirisnan  monument  but  tlie  fine  old  i;raiid 
massive  tower,  surmounted  by  the  comic  candle 
extiiip;uisher  placed  on  it  by  some  clerical  "  eclectic" 
to  serve  as  a  spire.    Repair  had  been  deferred  so 
long:  that  all  remedy  seemed  hopeless,  and  the 
j)artial  "  restorations  "  (?),  which  were  effected  in 
the  Ladie  Chapel  and  its  vicinity,  only  served  to 
show,  by  contrast,  to  what  a  hopeless  state  of  ruin 
the  cathedral  was  reduced.     If  the  exterior  was 
bad,  how  much  worse  was  the  interior,  in  which 
was  to  he  plainly  observed  that  even  the  choir 
wliich  alone  was  used  for  divine  service  would  soon 
h^'  a  place  where  it  would  not  be  safe  for  a  conjjre- 
jiatioii  to  assemble.    St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  pillased  by  savatres  after  it 
had  been  bombarded  by  artillery,  was  tienerally 
i!'i!arded  as  a  tliin-i  which  sliould  be  left  to  its  fate, 
and  in  after  years  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  stranger 
and  the  tourist  as  the  desolate  ruin  of  the  once  proud 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  beneath  whose  pavement 
reposed  tlie  ashes  of  heroes,  poets,  patriots  and 
saints     When  it  was  first  stated  three  short  years 
auo  that  the  cathedral  was  to   be  restored,  men 
wise  in  their  generation  lain;lied  at  the  idea,  and 
said  "  that  it  was  impossible,  and  that  the  only  re- 
storation that  could  be  effected  was  the  rehuildiipj: 
of  the  church  from  its  foundations  ;"  others  said, 
"  that  if  even  restoration  was  possible,  where  was 
the  enormous  sum  to  come  from  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  so  fsreat  an  undertakin<j  ? — the  nation 
had  been  appealed  to  and  a  subscription  list  opened 
headed  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  still  only 
a  few  thousamls  could  be  realised."    The  reported 
iniention  of  ro;>torin'j;  tlie  cathedral  was  re'.>arded 
a*  a  mere  rumour  until,  in  the  summer  of  18(51,  a 
inv'xe  nnmher  of  men  were  seen  ercclins  scaffold ino- 
at  the  exterior  of  the  southern  side  of  the  edifice, 
and  then  it  was  believed  that  the  report  was  no  idle 
riniiour  hrit  a  positive  fact.    'I'lie  persons  selected 
by  Mr.  Guinness  to  carry  out  the  entire  restoration 
of  the  sacred  edifice  were  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Son, 
Amiens-street,  and,  as  they  silently  progressed  with 
the  great  work,  propliets  who  never  had  taken  tiie 
s!it;htest  interest  in  the  venerable  pile — thoush  larije 
portions  of  it  were  fallinir  weekly  for  years — now 
showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  time-honoured 
fabric,  and  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  their 
fear  of  the  whole  structure  coming  to  the  ground. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  prognostications,  the  work 
went  on  famously  without  accident  to  life  or  limb. 
Old  walls  were  removed  and  new  ones  built  up 
without  interfering  with  the  roof — ponderous  piers 
were  erected  in  place  of  those  which  had  become 
entirely  decayed — and  when  it  was  observed  that  the 
"  coming  down"  fear  had  been  removed,  the  pro- 
phets became  critics  and  found  fault  with  every- 
thing that  had  been  done,  but  to  no  purpose,  as 
the  church  grew  daily  in  beauty  and  grandeur  under 
the  hands  of  the  skilled  craftsmen  who  were  so  anti- 
eclectic  as  not  to  choose  at  will,  but  worked  from 
the  models  which  had  been  supplied  to  them  from 
the  cathedral  itself.     In  the  records  of  individual 
munificence  there  is  nothing,  in  our  time,  to  equal 
that  of  .Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness.    For  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  now  completed  in  the  ca- 
thedral, he  has  already  expended  the  princely 
fortune  of  over  £110,000,  and  in  all  probability  be- 
fiire  he  hands  over  the  cathedral  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  he  shall  have  expended  on  its  restoration 
£1. 30,000.    In  our  last  notice  we  spoke  at  length 
of  the  restorations  at  the  south  side,  and  referred 
to  the  progress  of  the  works  in  the  northern  tran- 
.sept,  formerly  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
Witiiout,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  transept  by 
"  the  Board  of  First  Fruits."  This  unsightly  excre- 
scence had  to  be  pulled  down  and  a  new  transept 
built  similar  to  tue  one  on  the  southern  side. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  now  nearly  complete 
externally,  and  the  cathedral  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal proportions.    It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
we  were  speaking  in  our  last  notice  of  the  great 
west  window  erected  by  the  late  Dean  Dawson, 
we  observed  that  it  was  not  only  out  of  character 
with  the  style  of  the  building,  but  that  it  sadly  in- 
terfered with  the  appearance  of  the  ceiling  or  roof, 
which  cut  of  a  considerable  portiun  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  window,  and  made  it  look  most  un- 
sightly.   We  suiigested  that  a  triple  lancet  window 
similar  to  those  in  the  transepts  should  be  substi- 
tuted, but  there  was  an  objection  to  that  course 
being  adopted,  as  Mr.  Guinness,  with  praiseworthy 
»li;licacy,  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  window, 


as  it  had  been  erecte  1  by  Dean  Dawson,  and  as  its 
removal  might  not  be  pleasing  to  the  members  of 
his  family.    This  objection,  we  are  lia[ipy  to  say, 
was  removed  by  Mrs.  Uawson  expressing  a  wish 
that  the  window  erected  by  her  late  husband  should 
not  be  permitted  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  any 
improvements  which  Mr.  Guinness  was  making  in 
the  cathedral.    In  consequence  of  this  permission 
having  been  obtained,  the  perpendicular  window 
erected  by  Dean  Dawson  was  removed  and  a  triple 
lancet  window  put  in  its  place.    The  porches  at  the 
north  and  south  sides  are  nearly  all  finished,  and 
when  the  tower  is  cleaned  down  and  repaired,  and 
the  unmeaning  and  miserable  apology  for  a  ?pire  re- 
moved, the  exterior  of  old  St.  Patrick's  will  look 
as  it  did  in  its  palmy  days  of  yore.    On  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  yesterday,  how  imposingly  grand  tlie 
mighty  pile  appeared  from  Cannon-street,  and  as  we 
gazed  on  the  solemn  majesty  of  its  ensemble,  and 
the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  our  thoughts  were 
carried  back  to  a  few  years  before  when  it  was  a 
mass  of  unsightly  ruins,  and  we  thought  what  a 
debt  of  gratitude  was  due  by  Irishmen  of  every  de- 
nomination to  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  to  whose 
princely  munificence  and  public  spirit  they  were  in- 
debted for  the  saving  from  utter  ruin  and  destrui^tion 
a  great  and  venerable  national  monument.  Before 
closing  our  observations  on  the  exterior  of  tlie 
church,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  new  ap- 
proach from  the  south  side  which  Mr.  Guinness  is 
having  made  to  it.    This  road  runs  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  police  barrack  at  Kevin-street,  passes 
through  an  angle  of  the  Dean's  garden,  and  through 
a  corner  of  the  cemetery,  and  opens  on  the  space  near 
the  southern  transept.  .  At  either  sides  of  this  road 
massive  stone  walls  are  being  built,  and  the  removal 
of  the  houses  in  Mitre-alley,  wliich  will  soon  com- 
mence, will  add  much  to  theap|)earance  of  the  cathe- 
dral,and  bea  great  benefit  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
From  the  new  road,  which  is  intended  to  bp  the 
principal  route  to  the  cathedral,  it  looks  alisolutely 
grand,  and  calculated  to  exact  unqualifii  d  admi- 
ration from  all.    The  visitor  may  anticipate  very 
much  indeed,  and  not  be  prepared  for  the  solemn 
majesty  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral.    The  choir 
at  the  time  we  wrote  our  last  notice  remained  in  the 
wretched  state  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  those 
who  imagined  they  had  restored  it.     All  their 
handiwork  has  since  been  removed,  and  the  original 
design  rescued  from  cumbrous  conceits,  mannerisms, 
and  stupid  attempts  at  decoration.    Tlie  graceful 
arches  dividing  the  choir  from  its  southern  aisle 
have  been  relieved  of  the'grotesque  presence  of  the 
Boyle  monument,  whicii  has  been  transferred  to  the 
nave  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  vvest  entrance. 
The  wliole  of  the  choir  has  been  entirely  recon- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  original  plan  of  the 
church,  and  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  every  feature  of  the  antique  decoration  to 
the  most  minute  particular.    The  five-light  lancet 
window  above  the  place  where  the  high  altar  stood 
has  been  furnished  with  admirably  executed  stained 
glass   pictures,   manufactured  by    Messrs.  Barff, 
Potters '-alley.  These  pictures  represent  ourSaviour 
in  the  centre  and  the  evangelists  on  either  side 
The  stained  glass  hides  the  apex  of  the  gable  of  the 
Ladie  Chapel,  which  could  be  seen  through  the 
centre  ope.    Standing  beneath  the  four  massive  and 
lofty  arches  which  divide  the  nave  from  the  choir 
and  transepts,  the  visitor  becomes  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
structure  as  he  sees  the  arches  springing  from  their 
columns   in  graceful  succession,    sustaining  the 
charmingly  finished  triforiums  furnished  with  marble 
shafts,  and,  looking  upwards  in  the  nave,  he  sees 
far  above  the  lancet  clerestory  windows,  beautifully 
decorated  in   stained  glass   by   Messrs.  Ca-ey, 
Brothers,  Marlborough-street ;  to  the  north  and 
south  his  eye  wanders  along  the  length  of  the  tran- 
septs, and  at  every  point  his  admiration  is  excited 
by  the  beauty  of  the  details,  amongst  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  the  splendid  stained  glass 
with  which  the  clerestory  windows  are  furnished  in 
the  southern  transept.    The  designs,  which  are  ex- 
quisite, have  been  suggested  to  Messrs.  Barff  by 
ancient  Irish  ornaments.     The  colouring  is  most 
harmonious,  and  the  south  transept  shows  what  a 
gorgeous  temple  St.  Patrick's  must  have  been  before 
it  was  made  desolate  by  the  spoiler.    The  large 
stained  window  in  this  transept,  representing  the  As- 
censionwill  be  removed  to  the  great windowof  northern 
transept,  as  the  light  at  the  south  side  was  too  stio;ig 
for  the  picture.  Another  stained  glass  painting  will  be 
executed  to  replace  the  one  which  will  be  removed. 
To  the  south  transept  the  splendid  monuments  of 
Archbishop  Smith  and  Lady  Doneraile  have  been 
removed,  and  the  monuments  erected  to  the  18th 
Koyal  Irish  regiment  have  been  transferred  to  a 
corresponding  position  in  the  north  transept.  The 
flags  of  the  regiment,  about  which  tliere  was  so 
much  controversy,  and  which  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  lloyal  Hospital,  are  to  be  suspended  al)ove  the 
monuments  in  the  cathedral,  the  Queen,  it  is  stated, 


gave  the  colours  to  Colonel  Edwards,  who  directed 
that  they  should  be  hung  above  the  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  oflicers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  &c.,  of  the,  regiment  who  fell  in 
action  in  India  and  in  the  Crimea.  The  partitions 
which  divided  the  Ladie  Chapel  from  the  aisles  are 
removed,  with  the  very  best  possible  results.  In 
the  Ladie  Chapel  the  statues  of  Baron  Joy  and 
Dean  Dawson  are  placed  in  effective  positions,  and 
good  and  prominent  places  are  being  provided  for 
the  monuments  of  Swift  and  Stella  in  the  southern 
aisle.  The  original  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church 
has  been  in  every  instance  observed,  but  not  with- 
out much  labour  and  expense  In  the  sinking  for 
this  purpose,  a  stone  coffin,  containing  the  ashes  of 
a  bishop,  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  cathe- 
dral, was  found.  This  coffin  has  been  rep'aced  in 
an  arched  niche  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir, 
and  can  h  '.  seen  by  all  who  visit  the  church.  Be- 
nealli  the  Yorkshire  and  Mountmellick  flags,  which 
will  be  laid  diagonally  on  the  floor,  drainage  pipes 
have  been  placed  to  can  y  off  any  water  from  beneath. 
Above  these  pipes  a  thick  layer  of  broken  stones 
has  been  depositeil,  and  above  the  stones  a  quantity 
of  vitriol  clinkers,  has  been  strewn.  On  these 
clinkers  the  flagging  will  be  constructed,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  dampness  rising  from  below.  The 
church  will  be  heated  throughout  with  hot  air  pipes, 
and  will  be  lighted  with  gas,  for  whi;h  purpose 
medioaval  Gothic  gas  standards  will  be  erected 
within  the  arches  for  15  lights  in  each  arch.  Pre- 
parations will  be  soon  made  for  erecting  the  great 
new  organ  in  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir.  Those 
who  will  visit  the  catheiiral  should  not  leave  without 
taking  a  view  of  it  from  the  great  west  door,  and  he 
will  form  a  just  conception  of  the  great  magnitude 
of  the  structure,  as  he  sees  in  the  far  off  distance, 
tlirongh  the  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  the 
five-light  window  of  the  Ladie  Chapel, three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  distant  from  where  he  is  standing. 
In  the  foregoing  report  we  have  sought  to  convey, 
in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  a  notion  of  the  great 
works  which  have  been  carried  on  to  a  most  suc- 
cessful issue  by  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Son,  who  are 
entitled  to  warm  and  unqualified  praise  for  the 
admiralle  manner  in  which  they  discharged  the 
important  trusts  reposed  in  them  by  the  princelv 
restorer  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  to  whom  its 
hallowed  walls  will  be  an  enduring  memorial,  and 
be,  when  he  has  passed  away,  the  means  by  which 
generations  yet  unborn  will  learn  to  revere  the 
memory  and  the  exalted  virtues  and  patriotisms  of 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness.  The  great  work,  which 
through  this  splendid  bounty  now  draws  to  its 
comjiletion,  has  been  produced  alone  by  Irishmen, 
on  whose  skill  ami  industry  it  reflects  the  highest 
honour.  Men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  have  seen  the  restored  cathe- 
dral, and  have  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  it.  In 
that  praise,  all  possessing  genius  and  taste  will  join 
most  heartily,  and  in  conclusion  we  have  only  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  worthy  citizen,  by  whose 
means  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  was  restored, 
will  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  splendid  fortune 
which  he  uses  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth. 


THE  CORPORATION  CATTLE  MARKET. 
With  that  punctuality  for  which  the  contractor 
(Mr.  Meade)  is  remarkable,  the  new  Cattle  Market 
on  the  North  Circular-road,  of  which  the  Corpo- 
ration of  this  city  were  the  promoters,  is  about  to 
be  delivered  up  in  a  perfect  state.  .  It  is  to  be 
formally  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  24th 
inst.,  and  the  first  market  will  be  held  therein  on 
the  26th  inst.  This  establishment  (the  features  of 
which  we  have  before  detailed*)  is  a  vast  one,  and 
a  model  of  excellence  of  arrangement,  fitments  and 
drainage,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  its  designer ^ 
.Mr.  Parke  Neville,  C.E.,  the  borough  engineer,  as 
also  on  Mr.  Meade  for  the  able  manner  in  which  hg 
has  fulfilled  his  contract.  This  merket  was  "  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,"  Smith- 
field  being  inadequate  to  its  purposes  in  any  respect  ; 
and  when  referring  to  it  now  as  urt  fait  accompli, 
we  should  not  omit  to  associate  with  it  the  name  of 
the  chief  promoter.  Sir  John  Gray,  who,  by  his 
preeminent  ability  and  perseverance  secured  this 
boon  for  the  citizens,  despite  the  storm  of  opposition 
raised  by  a  band  of  sanguine  speculators  in  another 
project  of  similar  character  elsewhere,  and  by  the 
limited  few  interested  in  the  non-reraoval  of  the 
old  Smitlifield  market. 


♦  lllnstrateil  in  Nos.  for  December  Island  15th,  1862. 
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SCAFFOLDING  AND  THE  TRANSPORT  OF 
MONOLITHS  AND  OBELISKS.* 

It  might  be  amusina:  and  irjstructive  to  consider  tlie 
means  used  from  time  to  time,  for  some  centuries,  to 
move  and  raise  to  their  place  huge  blocks  of  granite 
or  marble,  and  other  ponderous  materials, particularly 
as  connected  with  commemorative  monuments,  and 
intended  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  remembrance 
of  great  men  and  their  deeds,  the  means  used  at 
Liverpool  for  ordinary  buildings  are  of  a  mo'it 
economical  description.  They  do  not  use  so  much 
scaffolding  as  we  do.  They  first  get  a  platform,  3 
ft.  wide,  fixed  on  sleepers.  On  this  they  raise  a 
central  spar,  and  put  a  gaff  at  the  top.  Cords  and 
guys  are  also  fixed  to  blocks  and  heads  of  immense 
piles  driven  into  the  streets.  They  are  about  10  or 
11  ft.  apart,  and  10  ft.  high.  They  attach  cer- 
tain cords  which  steady  the  heads.  By  means  of 
having  capstans  driven  below  they  raise  the  blocks 
up  to  an  immense  height.  Having  raised  the 
block  up  to  the  upper  storeys,  they  swing  it  round 
by  means  of  the  gaff,  so  that  the  are  enabled  to 
bring  the  block  into  the  place  they  intended.  The 
scaffolding  is,  therefore,  not  of  that  complex  cha- 
racter which  is  generally  the  case.  The  Professor 
explained  two  diagrams  illustrating  the  methods 
employed  at  both  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 

The  lecturer  then  called  attention  to  the  com- 
memorative column  erected  at  Devonport,  by  Mr. 
Fouhton,  architect.  This  column  is  built  of  a 
beautiful  granite  from  a  quarry  near  the  Tamer. 
The  shaft  is  11  ft.  in  diameter,  its  height  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  top  of  the  capital  is  65 
ft.  4  in.,  being  nearly  six  diameters.  The  column 
makes,  with  its  inferior  and  crowning  pedestals,  a 
total  altitude  of  101  ft.  4  in.  Its  height  above  the 
street,  including  tlie  rock  on  which  it  stands,  124 
ft.  Every  stone  was  hoisted  and  set  without  the 
use  of  scaffolding.  The  stones  in  the  foundation, 
the  plinths,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  were 
raised  and  set  with  the  triangle;  those  above  in  the 
following  manner : — The  end  of  the  spar,  45  ft.  long, 
was  let  into  the  ground,  erected  and  braced  by  the 
diagonal  pieces,  and  lashed  and  strutted  to  the 
lower  part  of  shaft,  but  afterwards  removed  for  the 
support  under,  and  to  fix  a  second  spar;  the  end  or 
top  was  secured  by  guys  strained  tight  by  blocks 
and  falls  fastened  to  piles  driven  into  the  ground. 
A  gaff  with  jaws  at  the  lower  end,  was  then  slung 
in  the  throat  by  a  strong  rope  or  chain,  so  as  to 
work  round  the  upright  spar  in  the  jaws  prepared 
for  this  movement,  at  the  end  or  bottom  of  the  gaff, 
and  placed  at  the  height  required  for  raising  the 
stone.  As  the  work  proceeded,  the  second  spar 
was  hoisted  and  placed  in  the  cap  supported  by  a 
shore  under  the  heel  and  braced  to  the  column  and 
secured  by  lashing  and  guys  in  a  similar  manner. 
When  more  height  was  required  for  hoisting  and 
setting  the  upper  courses,  the  third  spar  was  hoisted 
with  a  shore  to  lengthen  it,  and  placed  in  the  cap 
lashed  and  braced  to  the  shaft  of  column,  then 
built,  and  the  top  secured  by  guys  as  before;  and 
the  gaff  raised  and  slung  at  the  height  required. 
By  the  blocks  and  fall,  and  the  manner  of  setting 
thejaws  and  hanging  the  gaff,  it  is  easily  adjusted 
and  regulated,  so  as  to  bring  the  stone  immediately 
over  the  spot  on  which  it  is  to  be  set;  the  fall  for 
regulating  the  gaff,  being  secured  to  a  oleet  fixed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  upright  spar.  The  stones  are 
hoisted  by  a  crab  or  windlass,  secured  to  the  pile 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  by  blocks  and  falls. 
By  proportionally  increasing  the  size  and  number 
of  the  spars,  guys,  &c.,  and  having  blocks  e.nd  falls 
sufficiently  slroni;,  stones,  statues,  &c.,  of  any 
weisrht  may  be  raised  to  the  lieiniit  required. 

The  York  column  itself  was  built  twelve  months 
before  the  stiitue  was  re;idy.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  scaffolding  liad  to  be  taken  down,  for 
otherwise  it  would  soon  have  been  rotten.  Mr. 
Westmucolt,  the  sculptor,  finished  the  statue 
twelve  months  after  the  erection  of  the  column,  and 
tlie  clerk  of  the  works  erected  the  scaffolding. 
The  monument  itself  was  a  huge  mass  of  granite, 
out  of  all  proportion,  and  unsightly.  It  was  125 
ft.  high.  The  Professor  then  described  the  i)rin- 
ciple  of  the  scaffolding  which  had  been  put  up  under 
the  direction  of  the  clerk  of  the  works.  This 
scaffolding  cost  £500,  which  was  an  enormous  sum. 
The  statue  occupied  a  whole  day  in  being  put  up. 

There  was  a  statue  erected  upon  the  Colonne 
Vendome,  in  Paris,  and  when  the  Allied  Armies 
went  through  tlie  city,  they  took  dowti  the  statue 
at  the  top,  of  "  Old  Bony."  Afterwards  they  put 
up  another  statue  commemorative  of  France.  How- 
ever, when  Louis  came  hark,  he  thought  he  would 
tickle  the  fancies  of  the  French  people  by  putting 
up  "  Old  Bony  "  in  his  place  again.  He  therefore 
invited  designs.  Tiiey  put  the  statue  on  the  Colonne 
Vendome.  The  statue  represented  Bonaparte  with 
the  three-cornered  cocked  hat,  and  with  a  grey 
coat,  and  top  boots,  in  which  he  always  appeared 

*  From  a  lecture  in  London  by  Professor  Donaldson. 


in  battle.    Among  the  many  systems  for  raising  the 
statue  of  Napoleon,  there  was  that  used  for  re- 
moving the  original  statue  from  the  same  point,  and 
the  scaffolding  by  whicli  the  former  one  was  raised. 
But  the  operation  in  this  case  was  different,  inas- 
much as  the  effect  of  raising  or  lowering  a  statue 
would  require  different  powers  and  forces,  and  the 
former  statue  was  raised  by  means  of  the  scaffold 
used  in  the  original  construction.    The  late  Monsipur 
Lepere,  the  architect  of  the  Colonne  Vendome, 
therefore,  conceived  a  plan  at  once  original,  econo- 
mical, and  scientific.    It  consisted  of  a  platform 
based  on  the  cap  of  tlie  column,  and  carrying  a  crab 
by  which  the  statue  would  be  raised.     It  had  for 
support  the  mass  of  the  column  itself,  and  for  re- 
sistance the  weight  of  the  cupola,  which  is  about 
four  times  the  weight  of  the  statue.    Tliere  was  a 
plate  which  rested  on  the  solid  construction,  and 
bore  all  the  framing  of  the  scaffolding.    Two  beams 
were  carried  through  to  the  inside  of  the  column, 
which  have  for  support  the  wall  of  the  column  and 
the  newel  in  the  centre,  and  these  are  very  impor- 
tant, as  they  bear  the  principal  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  crab.    There  are  two  stout  pieces  of  timber 
at  the  top  of  the  cupola,  so  fastened  to  the  upper 
ring  as  to  keep  the  scaffolding  stiff  and  secure. 
There  was  a  platform  formed  with  plank  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  framiuCT,  and  another  platform  on 
the  framing  above.     The  lower  framing  supports 
the  crab  of  a  height  and  width  sulficient  to  raise 
the  statue;  and  the  platform  on  which  it  stands 
has  such  an  extent  of  surface,  that  the  statue  when 
arrived  at  the  requisite  height,  can  be  drawn  with 
the  crab  to  the  angles  of  the  column.     It  only  re- 
quired eight  minutes  to  haul  the  statue  from  the 
edge  of  the  platform  to  the  axis  of  the  column.  To 
diminish  the  friction,  the  crab  was  made  to  move 
on  iron  roils,  the  bottom  of  the  crab  being  lined 
with  copper,  and  hauled  by  a  rope  which  passes 
through  a  block  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
platform,  and  the  crab  passes  along  a  tram  prepared 
for  the  purpose.     Wliile  the  wheel  was  turning 
round  which  the  rope  was  wound  as  the  statue  rose, 
there  were  two  men  to  hold  the  other  end,  and  coil 
it  on  the  platform;  the  cable  passed  round  acylinder, 
at  the  end  of  which  are  two  wheels,  about  5  ft.  in 
diameter.    Eight  men  were  sufficient  to  raise  the 
statue  ;  they  were  relieved  at  short  periods,  and 
the  time  employed  to  raise  the  statue  from  the 
ground  to  the  level  of  the  platform,  was  2  hours 
and  55  minutes.    As  a  security  against  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  cable  or  rope,  there  were  two  sorts  of 
drags,  which  being  pressed  against  it  acted  as  a 
rigid  stay,  and  there  were  two  other  subordinate 
ropes  attached  to  the  statue,  which  were  wound  up 
at  the  same  time  as  the  main  cable,  and  ready  to 
act  in  case  of  unforeseen  danger.    The  height  of  the 
statue  is  about  1 1  ft.  G  in.  from  the  sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  top  of  the  hat ;  with  the  plinth,  the  total 
height  is  12  ft.  6  in. 

Monsieur  de  Montferrand  was  employed  by  the 
Emperor  of  liussia  in  1829  to  erect  a  column  to  the 
memory  of  his  brother  Alexander,  late  emperor  of 
Russia.    It  consists  of  a  Doric  column  elevated 
upon  a  pedestal  somewhat  in  design  like  the  Trajan 
Column  at  Rome  and  that  of  the  Place  Vendome  at 
Paris.    To  the  top  of  the  statue  it  is  103  French 
feet.    The  principal  feature  of  this  monument  is  the 
shaft,  which  was  intended  to  be  of  one  solid  block 
of  granite,  12  ft.  6  in.  diameter  at  bottom,  10  ft. 
G  in.  at  top,  and  84  ft.  high.     It  was  extracted 
from  the  quarry  of  Pytterlaxen,  in  one  of  the  Bays 
of  the  Gulf  of  Fijiland,  and  conveyed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg.   It  will  be  now  our  purpose  to  consider  the 
mode  of  its  transport  from  the  vessel  to  its  erection 
in  one  of  the  squares  of  St.  Petersburg.     I  may 
state  that  the  cost  of  this  monument  was  ten  millions 
of  roubles,  or  j£400,OUO,  and  was  commenced  and 
completed  in  two  years  and  a-half.    Tlie  shaft  had 
only  been  roughed  out,  and  certain  knobs  were  still 
left  on  the  surface  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  more 
easily  affixing  the  cords  and  jmlleys,  by  which  it 
was  eventually  to  be  raised  to  its  permanent  situ- 
ation.   An  inclined  plane  had  been  constructed  of 
timber  from  the  point  of  debarcation  on  the  Neva 
to  the  position  of  the  pillar,  4U0  ft.  long  and  100  ft. 
wide  ;  and,  of  course,  the  solidity  of  its  construction 
increased  in  proportion  to  its  augmenting  elevation 
or  rise,  which,  at  the  highest,  was  35  ft.  During 
the  progress  of  the  monolith  on  this  inclined  plane, 
lite  movement  took  place,  so  as  to  derange  any  of 
the  timbers  ;  but  the  immense  weight  so  compressed 
the  beams  as  the  column  passed  over  them  that  the 
sap  and  juices  in  the  timber  were  forced  out  witli 
great  violence  in  jets.    The  platform  went  in  quite 
a  straight  direction  for  a  certain  distance  on  an  in- 
cline until  it  reached  the  height  of  35  ft. ;  it  then 
went  at  right  angles  level  to  the  site  of  the  column. 
The  shaft  was  on  a  cradle  or  carriage,  and  was 
drawn  forward  upon  a  number  of  rollers  by  eight 
capstans;  the  carriage  consisted  of  two  parts,  11 
ft.  wide,  and  making  together  a  total, length  of  82 
ft.     A  solid  mass  of  masonry  was  constructed 


around  the  pedestal,  forming  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  95  ft.  long.     On  tlie  top  were  thirty 
blocks  of  granite  to  serve  as  plinths  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  upright  standards  and  struts  of  the  prin- 
cipal scaffolding.    This  scaffolding  was  154  ft.  hiuh, 
and  consisted  of  two  distinct  divisions,  separatid 
by  a  distance  of  20  ft.  wide  for  the  monolith  to  act 
in.     There  were  on  each  side  of  this  space  five 
princijial  uprijht  posts,  each  consisting  of  four  pieces 
of  die  squiire  timber,  well  bolted  and  strapped  to- 
gether, and  also  well  braced  by  28  stays  and  two 
sides,  and  held  toirether  by  wallings.      At  the 
top,  these  ten  principal  upright  posts  were  united 
by  five  reaular  kinyi-trusses  of  very  strong  timbers 
and  supporting  beams;  from  these  were  suspended 
the  blocks,   through  which  the  ropes  or  rather 
cables  passed  that  were  to  raise  the  monoliths;  and, 
in  fact,  tliey  supported  the  whole  weight  of  the  mass 
of  granite  and  casing  during  the  operation,  except 
that  part  resting  on  the  carriage,  which  it  drew  on 
as  it  gradually  raised  its  head.    Upon  the  platform, 
which  rested  on  the  mass  of  masonry  already  de- 
scribed as  95  ft.  square  on  each  side  and  surround- 
ing the  pedestal,  were  placed  sixty  capstans  of  iron, 
and  each  had  been  proved  to  resist  60,000  lbs.  ; 
and  each  of  the  cables,  composed  of  522  threads, 
resisted  a  charge  of  93,960  lbs.    In  order  to  prove 
the  machinery  tackle.  Monsieur  de  Montferrand  had 
a  preliminary  trial,  and  raised  the  colunin  20  ft., 
and  it  was  so  left  for  an  hour,  which  succeeded  per- 
fectly, so  as  to  assure  him  that  all  was  right.  The 
cables  of  the  sixty  capstans  formed  so  many  radii, 
which  tended  to  the  carpentry  of  the  scaffolding, 
where  they  passed  through  sixty  pulleys  vertically 
up  to  the  top;  here  they  traversed  so  many  blocks, 
and  were  finally  attached  to  the  blocks  on  the 
monolith.    There  were  sixteen  soldiers  to  turn  each 
of  the  capstans,  five  sailors  to  haul  the  cable  and 
coil.     Eight  other  soldiers  acted  as  relays,  and 
were  changed  when  required,  but  so  as  not  to  stop 
the  operation  ;  there  was  a  non-commissioned  officer 
to  direct  the  movements  and  operations  at  each  cap- 
stan, making  thirty  to  each.    In  all,  1,440 soldiers, 
sixty  non-commissioned  officers,  thirty  drummers 
of  the  regiments  of  the  guard,  300  sailors,  and  15 
non-commissioned  officers  were  employed  in  the 
operation,  with  the  requisite  number  of  officers  of 
the  sappers  and  miners.     Four  of  the  architect's 
assistants  were  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  scaffold- 
ing, and  had  the  superintendence  of  t!ie  capstans, 
with  the  injunction  to  pay  particular  regard  to  the 
whole  of  the  operation,  and  be  ready  to  report  any 
defect.    On  the  scaffolding  were  100  sailors,  who 
kept  the  blocks  in  their  proper  direction,  and 
hindered    the  cables   from    becoming  entangled. 
Sixty  of  the  strongest  workmen  were  upon  the  shaft 
itself  to  keep  the  blocks  in  their  proper  direction  ; 
and  fifty  carpenters  were  at  d'fferent  heishts  to  at- 
tend to  any  event  that  might  arise.    Tiiere  were 
also  six  masons  ready  to  lay  the  cement  on  the  bed 
of  the  pedestal  when  the  shaft  was  lowered.  There 
was  also  a  man  to  give  the  signal  by  sound  of  bell  ; 
a  surgeon  in  case  of  accident;  and  a  body  of  work- 
men in  reserve  with  instruments  and  materials  in 
case  of  need  and  unforeseen  accident.     All  being 
prepared,  and  a  brief  prayer  being  offered  up  for 
Divine  assistance,  the  signal  is  given — an  instan- 
taneous and  united  movement  takes  place,  the  cap- 
stans turn,  the  cables  are  drawn  tight,  and  the 
monolith  begins  to  rise  majestically.    The  motion 
was  twofold — the  one  ascensional,  the  head  rising 
by  the  action  of  the  pulleys,  and  the  lower  part 
horizontal,  resting  on  the  carriage  and  gradually 
advancing  as  the  head  rose.    The  ascension  lasted 
100  minutes,  or  1  hr.  40  min.  ;  and,  at  length,  the 
shaft  was  raised  perpendicularly  7  ft.  above  the 
pedestal,  when  it  was  stopped.     It  was  maJe  to 
assume  its  right  position  by  means  of  certain  cap- 
stans, which  were  made  to  act  independently  and 
separately  ;  then  the  signal  was  given,  the  capstans 
were  gradually  and  gently  relaxeil,  and  the  column 
descended  to  its  permanent  place  on  the  pedestal 
without  any  jerk  or  the  least  movement  in  the 
carpentry. 

The  Professor  then  referreil  to  the  Columns  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine,  all  the  marble  of  which  came 
from  Carrara.  The  total  height  of  the  Trajan 
Column  was  115  ft.,  and  of  the  Antonine  Column 
105  ft.  6  in.  He  also  referred  to  the  large  hulls 
from  Nineveh,  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum 
which  were  quarried  with  a  lever,  with  no  scientific 
principles  to  guide  the  workmen,  but  only  brute 
force.  Yet  they  were  taken  from  the  pit  and  con- 
veyed to  their  destination.  The  Colossi  at  Thebes, 
which  were  50  or  GO  ft.  in  height  were  conveyed 
down  the  PJiie  to  their  destination,  which  was  trulv 
very  wonderful.  He  then  said  . — In  the  erection 
of  commemorative  monuments  there  are  some  pecu- 
liar attributes  that  we  should  always  keep  in  mind 
in  order  that  they  may  he  effective,  impressive, and 
enduring.  They  should  be  of  a  certain  size  — and 
here  we  find  an  illustration  in  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  Tomb  of  Mausolus,  the  Coliseum,  tlie 
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'ViierinoB  of  the  ancient  Romans,  St.  Peter's  at 
KoMie,  and  Cologne  Cathedral.     Tliey  should  be 
built  of  endiiriiiir  materials — as  the  Peiitelic  marble 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  granite  and  bazalt  of  the 
hsypUan  art  productions,  and  the  bronze  of  such 
columns  as  those  at  Paris.     And  they  should  be 
precious,  to  show  that  a  mean  economy  has  not 
straitened  the  object  within  the  narrowest  limits  of 
expense  ;  that  a  generous  affluence  has  provided  the 
means.    And,  above  all,  the  material  should  he  the 
liHst — choice  in  colour,  choice  'n  texture,  choice  in 
its  treatment,  and  choice  in  execution — for  it  sliould 
require  the  very  highest  talent  to  design  and  carry 
it  out.    An  Obelisk  unites  these  qualities,  if  it  out- 
tops  the  highest  which  a  Pliaraoh  or  a  Ptolemy 
may  have  erected  at  Memphis  or  Thebes,  or  aCresar 
may  have  transported  to  Constantinople  or  to  Roine 
— if  in  rarity  it  equals  the  deep  tones  and  crystal 
lustre  of  the  Sienite  of  the  Nile,  and  if  its  propor- 
tions be  such  as  to  give  grace  to  the  outline  and 
harmony  to  the  whole  group  of  its  accompaniments. 
The  Egyptians  had  these  memorials  in  abundance 
before  their  temples,  in  the  courts  of  their  fanes, 
and  in  front  of  tlieir  palaces.      Kings  vied  with 
kinirs  as  to  who  should  put  up  the  loftiest,  and  re- 
cord in  deepest  hieroiilyph  the  triumplis  of  their 
rei^n,     They  dedicated  them  to  their  gods,  and 
valued  them  so  much  that  Raraeses  II.  lashed  the 
darling  son  of  his  love  and  hopes  on  the  top  of  one 
which  his  architect  was  about  to  raise,  in  order  to 
tax  his  highest  skill  and  ensure  every  possible  pre- 
caution so  that  no  accident  should  mar  the  lieauty 
of  the  monolith,  or  cause  the  slightest  fracture  in 
tlie  peerless  block.     Much  of  the  dignity  of  a 
monument  consists  in  the  colossal  scale  of  its 
size,  but  much  also  in  the    colossal  character 
of  its  construction.     The   Columns   of  Trajan 
and  Antoniue  at  Rome  are  of  moderate  size  (we 
may  siiy)  as  a  wliole,  and  do  not  e.xceed  our  York 
column — an  humble  imitation  of  the  antique.  But 
they  are  constructed  of  pure  marble.    Tlie  blocks 
that  form  the  pedestal  weigh  50  tons  each.  Our 
Monument  of  London  exceeds  them  in  height  and 
diameter;  but  it  is  built  in  stone,  in  blocks  not 
rising  more  than  2  ft.  eacli  course,  a  simple,  ea^y, 
pigmy,  every-day  construction.    But  to  extract  tlie 
Imge  blocks  from  the  marble  quarry  for  the  Trajan 
or  AntoiMiie  Columns;  to  transport  them  to  Rome, 
partly  by  sea  and  by  the  Tiber;  to  have  a  scaffold 
strong  enough  for  such  ponderous  masses,  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  requisite  power  to  raise  them,  involve 
many  engineeriiivt  resources  of  the  highest  order  of 
skill.    And  wlien  we  add  to  this  the  marvellous 
tine  series  of  spiral  bas-reliefs,  which  cover  the 
shaft  as  witli  a  gossamer  of  beauty,  traced  by  the 
sculptor's  chisel,  we  then  acknowledge  the  impres- 
siveness  derived  froin  the  scale  of  tlie  monument, 
its  massive  construction,  and  its  artistic  embellish- 
ments.   The  announcement  of  the  subject  to  which 
I  have  ventured  to  call  your  attention  may  have 
appeared  to  some  of  little  importance,  as  we  rarely 
now  use  colossal  blocks  for  any  monumental  struc- 
tural purjiose.    But  it  is  useful  to  know  some  of  the 
ditficulties  of  construction  which  the  architect  has 
occasionally  to  overcome,  and  the  skill  he  must 
bring  to  bear   ere  he  realizes   the  creations  of 
his  fancy.    This  is  but  a  very  sober  and  unpretend- 
ing topic,  but  one  not  without  its  interest,  as  step 
by  step  we  see  the  expedients  of  successive  ages, 
and  the  superior  skill  of  recent  limes. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  MURRAY,  ARCHITECT, 
OF  COVENTRY. 

Wb  ( Building  News)  have  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Murray,  of  Coventry, architect.  Mr. 
Murray  was  born  at  Armagh  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1831.  Early  displaying  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
he  was  in  1845  articled  to  Mr.  \V.  Scott,  architect, 
of  Liverpool.  When  he  left  the  ofBce  of  that 
gentleman,  he  commenced  practising  his  profession 
in  the  same  town,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Barry. 
When  that  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Murray 
took  that  share  of  the  business  lying  in  tlie  neigh- 
t)ourhood  of  Coventry,  where  he  settled.  While 
here  his  talents  quickly  brought  him  into  general 
notice;  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott 
and  Mr.  P.  Hardwick,  elected  him  a  Fellow.  This 
was,  we  believe,  in  1856.  He  was  then  the  youngest 
raan  who  had  the  honour  of  Fellowship.  Having 
removed  to  London,  he,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Welby  Pugin,  executed  many  important  works  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent.  But  Pugin  and  Murray 
were  each  too  fit  to  lead  to  work  long  together 
harmoniously.  Accordingly,  dissolving  the  part- 
nership, Mr.  Murray  returned  to  Coventry.  And 
here,  at  the  early  age  of  32  years,  he  died  on 
Saturday  week. 

The  deceased  gentleman's  accomplished  works 
are  numerous.  Amongst  others,  we  may  mention 
the  splendid  mansion  now  erecting  for  .\lderman 
Gabriel,  the  stately  Gothic  warehouse  for  Messrs. 


Beimock,  in  Bread-street,  City,  the  new  Justice- 
rooms  and  Corn  Exchange  of  Coventry,  Banbury 
ami  St.  Albans. 

The  revolution  and  regeneration  apparent  in  every 
part  of  bis  own  town,  Coventry,  whose  church, 
chapel,  warehouses,  factories,  villas,  terraces,  down 
to  barns  and  cottages,  all  bear  testimony  to  his 
wonderful  eneriry  and  undoubted  genius.  The 
cliurclies  of  Warwick,  Bolton,  Sunderland,  New- 
castle, Stratford,  Emscote,  Birmingham,  and 
Stortford,  need  only  be  seen  to  prove  how  thoroughly 
he  understood  and  appreciated  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  works 
he  individually  accomplished,  besides  the  under- 
takings he  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Barry,  bis  first  partner,  and  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Welby  Puoin. 

Mr.  Murray  was  interred  in  the  Coventry  Ceme- 
tery, according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  wliich  he  was  always  a  member.  This 
position  (whicli  is  most  beautiful)  was  chosen  by 
Ills  widow  and  his  devoted  friend,  Mr.  F.  Vaillant, 
on  ascertaining  that  his  last  wish,  of  being  buried 
under  the  shadow  of  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin's 
work,  St.  Mary's,  Kenilworth,  could  not  be  com- 
plied with. 

THE  ROUND  TOWERS.* 
(Contimied  from  page  176.) 
"  Doctor  Petrie  asserts  that  some  of  the  towers 

"  Display  in  their  details  a  style  of  architecture 
universally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Cliristian 
times." — (3.) 

To  this  proposition  the  Doctor  attaches  much 
importance,  but  in  fact  it  is  not  of  tlie  sliglitest 
value.  Before  we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  his 
reasonings  we  must  premise  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  tell,  from  the  style  of  the  details,  at  what  period 
any  tower  was  constructed.  That  the  towers  have 
been  repaired  at  various  periods,  is  the  opinion  of 
many  antiquarians  ;  indeed  nothing  is  more  probalile 
tlian  that  in  a  country  exposed  to  foreign  invaders, 
and  a  piey  to  internal  dissensions  as  Ireland  lias 
been  for  so  many  centuries,  the  towers  would  suffer 
injury.  Dr.  Petrie  is  of  this  opinion;  he  thus 
writes  : — 

"  The  destructive  ravages  of  the  Danes  would 
have  rendered  the  re-erection  or  restoration  of  such 
structures  necessary,  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
latter  century  (the  tenth),  and,  as  I  shall  show  in 
the  third  part  of  this  Inquiry,  many  of  the  towers 
afford  sulficient  evidence,  in  the  various  styles  of 
masonry,  and  difference  of  material  which  they  ex- 
hibit, that  they  have  been  in  part  rebuilt  in  times 
long  subsequent  to  theiroriginal  foundation." — (389.) 

These  re-erections,  restorations,  and  rebuildirigs 
would  render  it  a  vain  task  to  draw  conclusions  as 
to  the  time  of  the  origin  of  these  towers  from  the 
style  of  their  details.  Even  if  we  admit  that  cer- 
tain of  the  towers  are  in  a  style  of  arcliitecture  un- 
doubtedly Christian,  that  concession  is  of  no  value 
for  the  Doctor's  purpose ;  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  renders  it  useless,  for  if,  nine  hundred  years 
ago,  such  important  changes  were  made  as  tde 
Doctor  mentions,  who  can  tell  now  the  difference 
between  the  parts  restored  and  the  original  work  ? 
If  the  restorations  were  well  done,  a  few  years 
might  efface  all  marks  by  which  the  new  could  he 
known  from  the  older  work.  When  the  towers 
were  "  re-erected,"  totally  rebuilt,  as  he  states  his 
opinion  that  some  of  them  were,  who  can,  from  these 
rebuilt  towers,  tell  at  what  period  the  original  ones 
were  erected  ?    No  one  could  possibly  do  so. 

By  a  curious  oversight  the  Doctor  promises  to 
prove  his  assertion  in  the  second  volume  (389),  for- 
getting that  from  page  209  to  page  239 — thirty 
pages — have  been  devoted  to  proving  that  the 
doorways  of  the  towers  of  Kildare  and  Timahoe — 
the  only  two  to  which  his  assertion  can  apply — 
"  are  in  a  style  of  architecture  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  Christian  times." 

He  wants  to  show  that  the  tower  of  Kildare  was, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  considered  to  be  of  St. 
Bridget's  time,  that  is,  of  the  fifth  century.  This 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  a  silly  tale  related  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  about  a  falcon  that  had  lived 
in  the  church  tower  during  seven  hundred  years — 
a  regular  SErial  Methuselah — and  so  modest  was 
this  bird  that  every  summer  he  went  to  his  mate 
among  the  distant  mountains,  in  order  to  avoid  pro- 
faning the  sacred  edifice  by  any  lewdness,  thereby, 
says  Giraldus,  setting  a  good  example  to  all  church- 
men. But,  alas  !  this  venerable  and  pious  bird  was 
cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  powers  by  a  rustic's 
stick,  &c.  (208). 

On  reading  this  ridiculous  tale,  we  naturally 
supposed  that  the  narrator  was  imposed  on  by  some 
wag  with  this  silly  invention ;  in  it  the  Doctor, 
however,  finds  much  that  is  valuable  ;  first,  that 
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the  "  clinrch  tower"  means  the  present  round  tower, 
doorway  and  all  ;  second,  that  this  tower  was  be- 
lieveil,  in  the  time  of  Giraldus,  to  be  of  the  fifth 
century.  To  this  we  answer,  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  term  "church  tower"  of  Giraldus  means 
the  Kildare  routid  tower,  neither  is  there  any  proof 
that  the  falcon  tale  was  believed  by  any  one  except 
the  credulous  writer  who  penned  it. 

A  shade  of  dnubt  seems  to  have  passed  through 
the  Doctor's  mind  that  even  the  learned  would  not 
he  convinced  by  the  falcon  tale,  so  he  tries  to  show 
that  the  round  tower  of  Kildare  was  in  existence — 
doorway  and  all — "in  the  seventh  century";  for 
this  purpose  he  relates  a  tale  about  a  nun  who  was 
located  at  Kildare,  and  who  had  to  ring  the  church 
bell  at  midnight,  and  a  chieftain  who  was  in  the 
church  took  advantage  of  the  lonely  hour,  and  vio- 
lated her  (381).  The  Doctor's  conclusion  from  this 
story  is,  that  the  bell  tower  was  separate  from  the 
church;  and  the  Doctor  will  have  it  that  the  round 
tower  was  the  place  where  the  bell  was  hung !  How 
strangely  men  let  their  hobbies  run  away  with  them. 

Even  this  seventh  century  proof  fails  to  satisfy 
the  Doctor,  so  he  tries  another.  This  one  is  about 
as  extraordinary  as  that  about  the  wonderful  falcon  ; 
hut  what  concerns  us  is  that  in  it  an  "adorned 
doorway"  (109 1  is  mentioned.  The  narrative,  says 
the  Doctor,  must  have  been  written  before  the  year 
835,  and  therefore  adorned  doorways  were  used  in 
Ireland  then,  if  not  much  earlier,  therefore  the 
adorned  doorways  of  Kildare  and  Timahoe  towers 
may  be  so  early  as  the  ninth  contury.  All  these, 
we  grant,  but  deny  that  thereby  the  eras  of  the 
towers  are  decided  ;  the  doorways  may  be  after- 
works,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  the  doorways 
do  not  fix  the  eras  of  the  towers,  neither  do  the 
mere  words  "adorned  doorway"  show  that  the  style 
of  the  doorway  mentioned  in  the  story  and  the  one 
in  the  round  tower  at  Kildare,  is  the  same,  for  the 
one  in  the  church  may  have  been,  according  to 
the  story,  of  any  age  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 

In  the  story  tlie  "  adorned  doorway"  is  styled"  the 
ancient  door"  as  well.  Observe  that  the  story  states 
it  to  have  been  ancient  when  the  narrator  lived, 
that  is,  not  later  than  the  year  833;  then  if  Dr. 
Petrie's  argument  prove  anything  respecting  the 
round  tower  doorway,  it  would  prove  it  to  be  ancient 
also  in  8.36  Vet  tlie  Doctor  lieclares  "  that  the 
original  construction  of  the  tower  ....  could  not, 
witli  any  fairness,  be  referred  to  a  later  period  than 
the  erection  of  the  ornamented  doorway  of  the 
church"  ;  the  age  of  the  church  door  being,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  unknown  ;  it  is  merely  stated  to 
he  ancient  in  83.5,  so,  according  to  this  evidence,  the 
tower  was  ancient  in  835. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  falcon  story,  and  the  nun 
story ,  and  the  "  adorned  doorway"  story,  are  true, 
and  see  what  can  be  gleaned  from  them  ;  let  us,  in 
short,  grant  Dr.  Petrie  all  he  can  ask,  so  far  as  bis 
premises. are  concerned,  and  still  his  conclusions 
are  failures.  If  a  falcon  frequented  the  tower  of 
Kildare  in  the  fifth  century,  that  does  not  show  that 
it  was  in  that  century  the  tower  was  built;  it  may 
have  been  many  centuries  old  then.  And  if  a  bell 
was  hanging  in  that  tower  in  the  seventh  century, 
that  does  not  show  when  the  tower  was  built. 
Neither  does  the  statement  that  there  was  an  adorned 
doorway  in  the  Kildare  church  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  doorway  in  the 
same  style  to  the  tower,  show  when  the  tower  was 
erected.  What  we  want  to  know  is.  When  was  the 
tower  built?  None  of  these  stories  answer  this 
question  ;  none  of  them  show  the  origin  of  the  tower. 

It  can  hardly  be  credited  that  after  all  these  vague 
attempts  at  fixing  the  age  of  these  two  towers,  the 
Doctor  positively  asserts  that  he  has  shown  the 
Timahoe  tower  "  to  be  a  building  not  earlier  than 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century"  (419)  ;  and  of  course,  as 
he  considers  the  Kildare  tower  to  be  of  the  same  age 
as  the  Timahoe  one,  the  Kildare  tower  is  also,  in  his 
estimation,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  contury.  It  is 
really  distressing  to  have  to  wade  through  such  a 
tangled  mass  of  contradictory  and  inconsequent 
arguments  and  assertions. 

Kildare  and  Timahoe  doorways  are  the  only 
richly-ornamented  ones  to  any  of  the  towers  ;  they 
are  in  the  style  usually  called  Anglo-Norman  ;  that 
style  is  considered  to  have  originated  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  but  that  age  does  not  suit  Dr. 
Petrie.  We  have  seen  that  he  assigns  the  ninth, 
the  seventh,  or  the  fifth  century  as  the  probable 
time  for  these  towers,  which  he  considers  to  be 
"  cotemporaneous"  (234) ;  he  traces  the  peculiar 
style  of  ornaraentatiou  to  even  so  early  as  A.D. 
290  (233)— this  latter  era  being  a  Pagan  one,  so 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned— and  so  overthrows  his 
assertion  of  the  Christian  origin  of  these  tower.-.. 
We  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  aie 
only  these  two  towers  with  the  Aiiglo-Norniuii 
style  of  doorways.  The  re-erection  and  restoration 
which  the  towers  underwent  after  the  Danish 
ravages,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  these  excep- 
tional entrances. 
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Another  mode  the  Doctor  uses  for  proving  the 
origin  of  the  towers  is  by  comparing  their  arclii- 
tectural  details  with  those  of  ancient  Irish  cliurches. 
This  Is  a  form  of  proof  wliich  is  open  to  serious 
objections  ;  but  we  waive  tliem,  because  the  proof 
wiiicli  is  given  is  so  -weak  tliat  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired to  upset  it  than  to  point  out  its  feebleness. 
Tlie  Doctor  informs  us>  that  no  proof  can  be  had  to 
fix  tlie  date  of  any  ancient  church,  owing  to  "  the 
ffeneral  absence  of  distinct  notices  of  buildings  in 
the  ancient  lives  of  the  Irish  saints,  and  the  extreme 
nieagreness  of  the  Irish  annals  anterior  to  the  tenth 
century  "  (380).  Hence  he  states,  "  We  are  with- 
out absolutely  conclusive  historical  evidences  to 
prove  the  age  of  such  churches  "  (241),  for  "the 
annals  relating  to  those  early  times  are  so  brief  and 
niea'.;re,  that  they  preserve  to  us  little  beyond  the 
dates  of  battles  and  tlie  deaths  of  distinguished 
persons  "  (221).  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
age  of  old  cliurches  has  to  be  taken  on  the  Doctor's 
word.  Thus  Templepatrick  can,  he  thinks,  scarcely 
admit  a  doubt  of  its  beins  as  old  as  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick  (164).  Again,  Rattan  church  is  probably 
of  the  same  period  as  Rattoo  church,  and  he  does 
not  know  at  what  time  Rattoo  church  was  erected 
(169,  170),  so  the  ages  are  determined.  "  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,"  "  appears  to  me,"  "  every 
reason  to  believe,"  "  if  I  am  not  in  error,"  these  are 
the  fiirnis  of  expression  with  which  he  prefaces  the 
ages  he  assigns  to  churches.  Such  expressions  are 
no  proofs  ;  the  churches  may  be  very  ancient,  or 
they  may  not ;  but  clearly  the  Doctor  can  give  no 
proof  of  the  age  of  any  one  of  the  ancient  Irish 
churches,  nor  have  we  ever  known  any  person  who 
could  ;  and  if  the  ages  of  the  churches  cannot  be 
determined,  the  ages  of  towers  are,  so  far  as  com- 
parison can  be  used,  in  the  same  uncertain  state. 

That  many  of  the  Irish  churches  which  appear  to 
be  very  ancient,  have  doorways  and  also  windows 
i>f  the  same  style  as  those  of  the  round  towers,  is 
plain  ;  but  we  deny  that  these  facts  prove  the  two 
classes  of  buildings  tobeof  cotemporaneous  erection. 
The  sloped  sides  of  the  doorways  of  the  towers  are 
proper  for  them,  so  much  so  that  every  tower  door- 
way has  sloped  sides ;  but  sloped  sides  are  not 
suitable  for  an  upright-walled  building,  such  as  a 
church ;  in  this  case  upright  sides  are  proper. 
Very  possibly  the  sides  of  church  doorways  were 
sloped  in  imitation  of  the  doorways  of  towers  ;  we 
know  that  mankind  are  prone  to  imitation,  and 
more  especially  to  the  imitation  of  what  has  acquired 
a  sacredness  from  age  and  having  been  used  for 
religious  purposes  ;  e\en  now  we  imitate  the 
lieatheii  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  styles  of  "  the  dark  ages."  The  ancient 
Irish  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been,  like 
ourselves,  of  an  imitative  character;  if  they  were, 
and  the  towers  were  very  ancient  and  sacred,  the 
ancient  churches  would  be  built  in  the  same  style, 
and  so  sloped  sides  be  given  to  church  doorways. 

Another  proof  the  Doctor  brings  forward  that  the 
towers  are  of  Christian  origin,  and  were  erected  for 
belfries,  is,  because  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  they 
are  called  "  cloctlieaehs,"  that  is,  he  says,  bell- 
houses.  The  meaning  of  the  word  cloctheach  is  not 
H  bell-house;  cloc  signifies  a  stone.  The  meaning, 
therefore,  is  a  stone  house  or  building. 

There  are  many  extracts  quoted  by  the  Doctor 
from  the  ancient  records  in  which  the  erection  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  cloctheachs  are 
mentioned.  These,  the  Doctor  insists,  relate  to 
roun<l  towers,  but  he  admits  that  he  cannot  be 
always  certain.  Thus  a  cloctheach  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  erected  at  Annadown,  in  1238  :  but  as 
f^is  building  is  gone,  the  Doctor  cannot  tell  whether 
it  was  round  or  square  ;  but  if  he  cannot  tell  whether 
this  Annadown  building  was  a  round  tower,  how 
can  lie  tell  about  the  others?  The  name,  we  see,  is 
no  help  ;  even  a  stone  hut  or  some  such  building  is 
called  a  cloctheach  (372),  and  a  castle  or  palace  is 
called  by  the  same  name  (373),  clearly  sliowina;  that 
a  stone  house  or  a  stone  building  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  cloctheach.  Thus  the  Doctor's  proofs 
of  the  Christian  origin  of  the  towers  are  the  very 
reverse  of  satisfactory. 

The  uses  Dr.  Petrie  assigns  for  the  towers  are 
belfries  and  castles.  They  would  not  answer  for 
either  purpose.  Lynch,  who  wrote  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  started  the  idea  of  their  being 
belfries.  That  bells  have  been  hung  in  some  few  of 
them,  as  at  Castledermot  and  Cloyne,  we  are 
aware;  but  the  towers  had  to  be  altered  to  make 
them  answer.  Many  things  will  be  turned  to  pur- 
poses they  were  not  oriiiinally  built  for,  and  cer- 
tainly the  towers  are  not  at  all  adapted  for  bell- 
liouses  ;  hence  we  find  either  separate  bell- towers, 
as  at  Swords,  or  else  biiU-cotes  on  the  gables  of  the 
little  churches  that  are  found  grouped  with  the 
towers.  The  only  ground  for  supposing  the  towers 
were  erected  for  bell-houses  would  be  their  fitness. 
And,  if  they  were  fit — which  they  are  not — why 
erect  a  bell-tower  or  bell-cote  beside  them  ? 

For  castles,  keeps,  or  places  of  strength,  they  are 


totally  unfit :  the  doorway  has  no  defence ;  the 
doors  in  them  were  hung  on  the  inside  of  the  wall, 
and  had  little  or  no  fastening  ;  they  could  have  been 
forced  with  the  utmost  ease,  and,  once  forced,  what 
were  they  like  ? — mere  chimneys  ;  a  bundle  of  straw 
would  set  fire  to  the  tower  from  bottom  to  top. 
The  Doctor  tells  us  the  boys  used  to  lisht  a  fire  in 
the  one  at  Cashel  when  they  wanted  to  smoke  out 
the  birds  (84).  Strange  castle,  that  the  smoke  of 
a  few  brambles  and  weeds  would  fill  to  suffocation  ! 

That  the  Doctor  can  make  mistakes  in  his  de- 
scription of  churches  we  have  an  instance  in  that  of 
Killaspughrone,  a  ruined  church,  situated  on  a  small 
knoll,  on  the  margin  of  the  Bay  of  Sligo,  in  a  very 
lonely  and  wild  locality.    Dr.  Petrie  says  that  — 

"  It  appears  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  be  well 
supposed  to  be  the  original  structure  erected  for 
Bi'hop  Bronus  Ijy  St.  Patrick."— (179.) 

But  the  Doctor  gives  no  proof  that  St.  Patrick 
erected  any  church  there.  This  is  a  serious  omission; 
and  if  this  omission  were  supplied,  we  should  next 
require  a  proof  that  this  present  church  is  the 
ancient  one  erected  in  the  fifth  century. 

Dr.  Petrie  has  given  an  illustration  of  the  door- 
way;  it  is  plain,  vertical -sided,  with  a  semicircular 
built  head.  This  head  is  now  gone.  The  doorway 
is  of  cut  stone,  with  a  reveal  six  inches  in  thickness. 
The  wall  is  three  feet  thick,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  doorway  is  a  built  arch  of  very  low  curve. 
Such  an  arch,  we  understand,  is  generally  held  not 
to  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Doctor  also  says  that  this  church  "  is  of  small 
dimensions."  The  outside  measures  are,  fifty-five 
feet  long,  by  twenty-two  and  a-half  feet  wide  ;  not 
a  small-sized  church  for  a  thinly-peopled  locality, 
in  a  wild  country  district. 

The  Doctor  asserts  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  doorway,  "  the  church  is  of  rude  construction." 
Such  is  not  the  case :  the  church  is  very  well  built, 
and  the  eastern  window  is  greatly  superior  in  ex- 
ecution to  the  doorway:  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  cut  stone  work.  On  the  outside 
this  window  consists  of  four  stones,  of  about  four 
inches  in  thickness  ;  two  large  ones  from  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  two  others  the  sides.  The  size  of 
the  opening  is  twenty-one  inches  high,  by  eight 
inches  wide  ;  the  upper  stone  has  a  semicircular  top 
for  the  window  cut  out  of  it.  On  the  inside  the 
window  splays  laterally  to  a  width  of  thirty  inches, 
and  vertically  to  fifty-eight  inches  ;  the  head  of  the 
window  on  the  inside  is  semicircuUr,  and  is  of  cut 
stone.  The  whole  is  most  beautifully  wrought; 
and,  as  the  stones  which  form  the  head  are  of  one 
size,  and  the  lines  of  junction  radiate  to  the  centre 
of  the  semicircular  head  of  the  opening,  the  effect 
is  very  good.  The  material  is  a  hard  siliceous 
sandstone.  To  us,  the  doorway  seems  very  common- 
place, while  this  window,  from  the  excellence  of  its 
workmanship,  and  its  very  small  dimensions,  is  an 
object  of  much  interest.  There  are  no  side  windows ; 
there  are  the  remains,  very  much  injured,  of  a  small 
window  at  the  western  end,  so  that  this  church 
must  have  been  nearly  dark.  Why  the  Doctor  re- 
presented the  doorway,  and  overlooked  the  much 
better  executed  window,  nay,  even  asserted  that  the 
church  was  of  rude  construction,  is  to  us  a  matter 
of  surprise,  and  on  his  part  a  mistake. 

To  be  continueJ. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  academy  was  held  on  the  0th 
inst.,  in  their  house,  19,  Davvson-street, 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Guaves,  President  of 
the  Academy,  in  the  Chair. 

After  preliminary  business  Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson 
read  a  paper  "  On  Inscrilied  Stones  in  a  Sepulchral 
Monument  in  Brittany." 

Doctor  Wilde,  vice-president  of  the  academy, 
exhibited,  and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  a  large  collection  of  Irish  gold  ornaments, 
which  had  been  purchased  for  the  National  Museum 
under  the  Treasure  Trove  regulations  during  the 
past  year.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
was,  he  said,  a  hollow  globular  gold  bend,  three  and 
a-half  inches  in  diameter,  formed  of  two  hemispheres 
soldered  together,  and  weighing  two  oz.,  seven 
dwls.,  ten  grs.  It  formed  a  portion  (and  was,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  largest  beads)  of  the  great  gold 
necklace  found  near  Carrick-on-Shannon  in  1829, 
and  described  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Jotirnal,  and 
also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  gold  articles  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  part  III.,  page  5.  It  forms 
the  seventh  in  the  academy's  collection  of  the  eleven 
balls  originally  found,  and  was  for  many  years  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Hopkins,  in 
the  county  of  Westmeatli.  It  was  procured  through 
Mr.  West,  who  has  always  manifested  a  laudable 
desire  to  benefit  the  academy's  museum  in  every 
respect.  Two  large  golden  fibula,  with  cup-shaped 
extremities — the  one  weighing  six  ounces  fifteen 
dwts.,  and  measuring  five  and  a-half  inches  long, 


the  other  five  oz.  eighteen  grs.,  and  six  and  a-half 
inches  in  length.  The  former  massive  specimen  is 
in  remarkably  fine  preservation,  and  was  for  many 
years  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Law,  of 
Sackville-street,  from  whose  successors, the  Messrs. 
Johnson,  it  was  procured.  The  latter  was  obtained 
through  the  Messrs.  Neil,  of  Belfast,  who  say  they 
purchased  it  from  a  dealer.  The  history  of  both  is 
unknown.  They  make  the  ninth  and  tenth  speci- 
mens of  this  description  of  ornament  in  the  academy's 
collections,  in  the  catalogue  of  which  they  are  de- 
scribed at  p.  57,  as  Maninillary  Fibulae.  A.  small 
hut  very  perfect  fibula,  with  flat,  circular  discs,  and 
a  highly  decorated  bow,  similar  to  that  from  which 
figures  598,  No.  30,  at  p.  71  of  the  museum  cata- 
logue was  drawn.  It  weighs  1  oz  7  dwts.,  and  was 
procured  from  Mr.  Donegan.  A  similar  article 
without  the  discs.  Three  specimens  of  so-called 
"  Ring  money."  Several  gold  fllletfes,  averaging 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide, and  elaborately  tooled 
upon  one  surface.  Four  golden  mamilloe,  three  of 
which  have  cupped  extremities;  and  were,  with  the 
curious  gold  ornament  described  at  p.  96  of  the 
recently-published  catalogue  of  gold  articles,  found 
in  the  plain  beneath  the  Rock  of  Cashel.  A  string 
of  nine  tubular  gold  beads.  A  gold  lunula,  similar 
to  these  in  the  academy's  collection,  and  specified 
in  the  catalogue,  from  p.  10  and  19.  The  two 
articles  of  most  interest,  however,  are  the  Gorey 
and  county  of  Down  Tores,  which  have  been  pro- 
cured for  the  academy  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  indefatigable 
librarian.  The  history  of  the  Gorey  tore  is  as  fol- 
lows : — In  sinking  a  quarry  in  that  parish  for  rail- 
way purposes,  an  old  ditch  was  cut  through.  A 
short  time  subsequently  some  children  playing  about 
the  mouth  of  the  quarry  observed  something  bright 
in  the  face  of  the  ditch,  and  drew  out,  in  a  very 
perfect  state,  a  fine  tore  of  remarkably  yellow  gold, 
and  which  then  must  have  measured  28  inches  in 
circumference,  and  brobably  weighed  14  oz.  It 
consisted  of  a  solid  quadrangular  bar  of  gold,  twisted 
like  No.  190  in  the  academy's  collection.  The 
hooked  extremities  were  rounded,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  article  was  7j  inches  ;  so  that  it  was  evidently 
a  muhi,  or  neck  tore  of  very  elegant  proportionf. 
The  poor  man  to  whom  the  children  brought  home 
this  valuable  antiquity  brought  it  to  a  person  in 
Gorey,  who  pronounced  upon  the  nature  of  the 
metal,  and,  it  is  said,  advised  the  owner  to  cut  it 
up  in  order  to  conceal  it  from  his  landlord  or  the 
Crown,  and  for  tiie  greater  facility  of  disposing  of 
it.  It  was  accordingly  chopped  into  nine  fragments, 
eight  of  which  averaged  about  three  inches  long, 
and  the  ninth  was  a  small  fragment  cut  off  the  end 
of  one  of  the  circular  hooks,  weighing  not  more  than 
a  few  pennyweights,  and  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  is  still  in  existence.  The  tore  having  been 
chopped  up  with  a  cold  chisel  was  then  brought  up 
to  Dublin  and  sold  in  its  mutilated  condition  to  Mr. 
Donegan,  who  having  been  erroneously  informed 
that  the  academy  were  not  in  funds  to  purchase 
such  articles,  committed  a  fragment  of  it  to  the 
smelting  pot.  When  he  was  waited  upon  by  our 
librarian  he  at  once,  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  sold 
it  to  the  academy.  Since  then  I  have  had  it  re- 
paired with  great  success  by  Mr.  E.  Johnson  ;  its 
present  weiglit  isl2ozs.  10  dwts.  Now  had  the 
peasant  who  found  this  article  been  acquainted  with 
the  Treasure  Trove  Regulation  and  brought  it  in  an 
unmutilated  state  to  the  police,  or  to  the  academy 
he  would  have  received  the  full  value  of  the  article, 
both  intrinsically  and  accordhig  to  its  state  of  pre- 
servation, as  an  article  of  antiquarian  interest,  and 
the  academy  would  have  had  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful articles  of  its  kind  which  has  yet  been  discovered. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  notice  of  the  Gorey  tore 
may  be  widely  circulated  in  order  to  prevent  the 
further  destruction  of  valuable  articles  when  found, 
and  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  finders  of  such  to 
bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  or 
directly  to  the  academy,  where  they  may  rest 
assured  that  they  will  be  fairly  and  liberally  dealt 
with  in  receiving  the  full  value  of  the  article,  and 
being  moreover  secured  from  any  proceeding  which 
might  be  instituted  against  them.  The  last  article 
of  this  class  which  I  have  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  academy  is  the  Belfast  tore  (said  to  have 
been  found  in  digging  an  old  ditch  in  the  county 
Down)  which  the  Committee  of  Antiquities  pro- 
cured through  Messrs.  Neill,  of  Belfast.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  curious  article  of  its  class  which  has 
as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  country,  and  substan- 
tiates in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  fact  that 
gold  was  manufactured  in  Ireland,  for  it  is  still  in 
an  unfinished  state,  and  was  in  fact  in  process  of 
working  when  lost.  It  is  a  three-leaved  tore, 
which,  when  brought  to  the  jeweller,  consisted  of 
two  fragments,  but  which  was  further  broken  in  his 
establishment,  and  when  it  came  into  our  hands  it 
was  in  a  very  shattered  condition.  Under  the  skil- 
ful management  of  Mr.  Johnson  it  now  forms  a  per- 
fect whole,  32  inches  in  circumference,  and  about  J 
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of  an  inch  wide,  and  wei2;hs  5  ozs.  13  dwts.,  6  grs. 
Tlie  terminal  hooks  are  circular,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  whole  was  originally.  It  was  then 
cut  longitudinally  and  hammered  out  into  three 
bands  or  ribbons,  each  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide, but  retaining  their  integrity  in  the  centre, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  sections  of  the  fragments  into  which  it  was 
broken  when  we  became  possessed  of  it,  and  which 
did  not  exhibit  in  any  portion  at  the  junction  of 
these  bands  the  slightest  trace  of  solder  or  other 
mode  of  joining.  It  was  tlien  slightly  twisted,  and 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  our  jewellers,  be  given  the 
same  twist  as  that  of  the  Tara  tores,  by  filling  the 
triangular  space  between  the  fillets  with  lead  or 
some  other  ductile  metal.  When  the  Tara  tores 
were  first  described  to  the  academy  it  was  believed 
both  by  antiquarians  and  jewellers  that  the  leaves 
or  ribbons  of  which  they  were  composed  were 
soldered  together  at  the  inner  edges,  and  tlien 
twisted  ;  but  after  the  most  careful  examination  of 
this  county  Down  tore  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
process  of  tore  making  was  as  I  have  described  it. 

The  secretary  read  a  paper  by  F.  J.  Foot,  Esq., 
"On  the  Storm  of  the  29th  October,  1863,  as 
observed  at  Ballinasloe." 

The  several  papers  were  referred  to  the  Council 
for  publication. 


ALLI.VNCE  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.  a  public  meeting  in 
connexion  with  this  society  was  held  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  at  eight  o'clock.  There 
was  alarae  attendance  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  John 
Noble,  jun.,  attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  head 
office,  London. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  James  Haughton,  Esq. 

The  chairman  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer  to 
the  meeting.  In  doing  so  he  said  he  saw  from  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  William  Chambers,  the 
great  benefits  which  these  societies  conveyed  to  the 
working  classes.  They  helped  working  men  to  help 
tliemseives.  There  were  8,000  houses  in  Birming- 
ham occupied  by  working  men,  who  built  them 
through  means  of  these  societies.  He  hoped  Irish- 
men would  benefit  in  a  similar  manner,  by  using 
similar  means. 

Mr.  Noble  then  proceeded  to  lay  the  principles  of 
the  society  before  the  meeting.  Tliey  had  three 
great  features — an  investing  branch  for  shareholders, 
who  could  hold  any  number  of  shares  on  which  they 
paid  2s.  Od.  per  month  per  share,  or  wliich  they 
luiffht  pay  up  in  full  ;  a  deposit  branch  for  small 
savings  of  Is.  and  up  to  any  amount  on  which  they 
gave  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  a  loan  branch,  by 
which  they  advanced  money  to  build  or  buy  housee, 
the  amount  borrowed  to  be  repaid  by  easy  monthly 
instalment,  spread  over  any  number  of  years  the 
borrower  might  select.  By  this  means  working 
men  might  come  to  possess  their  own  houses  after 
a  very  few  years,  and  pay  no  rent. 

Mr.  Mowatt  stated  that  they  had  taken  offices 
at  86,  Middle  Abbey-street,  where  shares  might  be 
taken  daily,  and  all  forms  be  obtained. 

Several  shares  were  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings. 


THE  O'CONNELL  MONUiMENT. 
Canon  Pope  respectfully  presents  the  following 
paper  for  the  perusal  of  the  members  of  the  O'Co/i- 
nell  Monument  Committee  :  — 

DIVERSITY  OF  TASTE. 

Imagination  or  fancy  is  so  inseparably  associated 
with  taste,  that  without  imagination  there  can  be 
no  taste  ;  but  the  imaginations  of  men  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number  .  therefore,  there  are  as 
many  difl'erent  tastes  regarding  any  particular  work 
of  art  as  there  are  Individuals  concerned.  So  true 
is  this  that  were  every  individual  of  a  vast  popu- 
lation to  be  guided  by  his  own  peculiar  taste  regard- 
ing any  work  of  art.  It  would  probably  be  found 
that  no  two  out  of  tlie  vast  number  would  entirely 
agree  in  every  minute  particular.  The  measure  of 
their  variation  will  be  precisely  similar  to  the  relative 
diversity  of  the  sensibility  of  their  mental  faculties, 
and  to  the  difference  of  their  experience,  and  the 
exercise  of  their  judgment  on  works  of  art. 

HOW  TO  RECONCILE  THOSE  DIVERSITIES. 

There  s-re  no  preconceptions  of  our  minds  we  more 
easily  yield  to  the  acknowledged  superior  experience 
of  otliers  than  of  those  which  are  formed  from  taste. 
No  matter  what  opinion  our  own  imaginations  may 
have  previously  formed  of  a  painting  or  piece  of 
sculpture,  if  a  superior  artist  or  an  amateur  in  whose 
judgment  we  place  confidence  point  out  new  beau- 
ties, we  acknowledge  and  appreciate  them  ;  if  he 
exliibit  faults  we  immediately  perceive  them,  though 
previously  unobserved.    Our  imaginations  often  err 


in  their  predilections,  but  are  corrected  by  our  own 
judgments,  or  the  judgments  of  others,  and  it  is  only 
then  we  approach  the  formation  of  true  taste.  In 
reality,  the  popular  character  of  works  of  art  is 
generally  formed  from  the  criticisms  of  superior 
artists  or  persons  of  acknowledged  experience.  This 
Is  as  it  should  be — it  is  the  triumph  of  judgment 
over  imagination,  of  common  sense  over  fancy. 

HOW  WE  MAY  PROCEED. 

The  foregoing  principles  may  be  usefully  applied 
in  reconciling  the  differences  between  the  millions 
who  are  now  interested  in  the  erection  of  the 
National  Monument  to  O'Connell.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  represent  the  millions  elect  from 
their  body  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  whose  taste 
and  judgment  are  most  likely  to  command  unlimited 
confidence.  The  smaller  their  number  the  greater 
their  efficiency.  That  those  gentlemen  be  commis- 
sioned to  enter  into  all  negotiations  necessary  to 
discover  the  most  appropriate  character  of  monu- 
ment, and  the  models  thereof  that  shall  exhibit  the 
highest  available  efforts  of  artistic  genius,  the  com- 
mittee reserving  to  itself  the  ultimate  decision.  In 
the  meantime  that  all  discussions  in  the  committee 
shall  cease,  and  that  it  devote  itself  solely  to  the 
collection  of  funds. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

As  the  merit  of  the  work  and  the  satisfaction  to 
theSpubllc  must  materially  depend  upon  the  aptitude 
of  those  gentlemen  for  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
and  the  confidence  they  will  impart,  they  should  be 
chosen  with  deliberation.  They  should  possess  taste 
In  some  degree — be  men  of  tact  and  business  habits — 
men  of  decision;  but,  above  all,  men  elevated  above 
all  prejudices  and  predilections  or  attachment  to 
particular  artists.  Ignoring  every  claim  but  that 
which  superior  genius  shall  present.  If  they  he 
wanting  in  this  latter  qualification  we  may  transmit 
to  future  generations  a  monument  that  shall  have 
conferred  a  favour  on  a  friend  and  a  disgrace  on  the 
nation.  I  shall  now  state  what  I  consider  a  decided 
disqualification,  and  that  is,  that  any  one  should  be 
an  artist.  No  artist  should  be  selected.  The  more 
eminent  his  artistic  talents  the  more  rigidly  would 
I  exclude  him.  His  opinion  would  be  arbitrary  and 
paralyse  the  free  action  of  the  others,  as  no  non- 
artistic  gentleman  would  venture  to  contravene  his 
authoritative  decision.  I  beg  ray  many  esteemed 
friends  amongst  the  artists  of  the  city  may  not  take 
umbrage  at  my  conveying  this  advice.  If  I  dread 
them,  it  is  because  their  superior  abilities  enable 
them  to  wield  an  overwhelming  influence.  They 
are  powerful  because  more  "Ifted  than  their  fellow- 
men.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  committee 
reject  them,  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  com- 
plimentary to  their  professional  acquirements.  The 
counsel  and  advice  of  artists  should  by  all  means 
be  courted. 

CONDITIONS  OP  COMPETITION. 

Plans,  designs,  specifications,  and  estimates  are 
sources  of  endless  misunderstandings,  disputations, 
and  contentions,  and  in  no  instances  are  they  more 
liable  to  originate  than  in  competitions  for  works  of 
art,  if  the  conditions  between  the  contracting 
parties  be  not  defined  with  the  utmost  exactitude. 
In  soliciting  designs,  then,  for  the  O'Connell  monu- 
ment, the  committee  will  require  to  define,  with 
great  minuteness,  the  conditions  on  which  designs 
shall  be  admissible  for  competition,  and  on  which 
the  most  meritorious  shall  be  entitled  to  prizes  or 
other  remuneration.  Having  been  defined,  deter- 
mined upon,  and  published,  the  conditions  should 
be  undeviatingly  adhered  to,  and  suiisequently  en- 
forced with  the  utmost  rigidity.  By  any  deviation 
from  them,  the  committee  may  unintentionally  allow 
an  unfair  advantage  to  one  artist  and  inflict  a  posi- 
tive wrong  on  another.  As  an  example  of  the 
rigidity  with  which  similar  conditions  were  enforced 
on  the  occasion  of  the  competition  for  designs  for 
the  Wellington  monument,  I  shall  adduce  the  case 
of  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  of  Sloane-street.  After  the 
very  successful  exercise  of  Ills  genius — after  the 
employment  of  much  time,  labour,  and  considerable 
expense,  he  presented  a  model  which  elicited  gene- 
ral admiration  from  the  committee  and  competing 
artists  ;  but  on  being  measured,  it  was  found  that 
he  inadvertently  allowed  the  plinth  to  project  one 
Inch  beyond  the  prescribed  dimensions  of  the  re- 
duced scale,  and  it  was  consequently  pronounced 
Inadmissible.  The  decision  may  be  regretted  on 
account  of  the  artist ;  but  It  must  be  approved  of 
as  just — the  conditions  limited  the  dimensions,  and 
he  exceeded  them  by  an  inch — the  rejection  of  his 
beautiful  model  was  convincing  evidence  of  a  highly 
business-like  transaction. 

PROBABLE  COST. 

If  the  committee  determine  that  a  statuary  group 


shall  constitute  the  monument  to  O'Connell,  the 
probable  expense  must  then  he  estimated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  material,  and  number  of 
figures.  There  are  three  sizes  of  statuary  figures 
known  to  sculptors  as  the  life  size,  the  heroic  size, 
and  the  colossal  size.  Tlie  first,  or  life  size,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  explain.  The  second,  or  heroic  size, 
is  that  of  any  figure  between  life  size  and  seven  and 
a-half  feet,  or  under  eight  feet  in  height.  Any 
figure  of  any  height  above  eight  feet  is  designated 
as  of  the  colossal  size.  If  the  material  he  bronze, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  require  to 
satisfy  themselves,  on  competent  authority,  that  It 
is  bronze  of  superior  quality — for  bronze,  like  most 
materials,  varies  very  considerably  in  quality  and 
value,  and  consequently  In  price.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  estimate  with  great  precision,  I  calculate 
that  a  bronze  statue  of  superior  material,  and  stand- 
ing from  12  to  15  feet  in  height,  will  probably  cost 
£3,500.  The  supplementary  figures,  of  vrhlch  there 
may  be  four,  will  cost  about  £1 ,000  each  ;  and  I 
think  I  do  not  over-estimate  the  cost  of  the  pedestal 
in  calculating  It  at  £3,000.  These,  with  other  in- 
cidental expenses,  would  give  £10,000  as  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  the  entire  work.  I  am  of  opinion  it 
would  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  speculate  on  the 
contributions  realising  a  larger  amount  than  £10,000. 


EXPRESSION  AND  GESTURE. 

When  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  our  final 
decision  by  selecting  one  from  the  various  modelled 
designs  that  will  be  presented  before  us,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  commit  an  error  into  which  many 
have  fallen — that  of  mistaking  a  forcible  expression 
of  the  passions,  extraordinary  emotion,  oratorical 
excitement,  or  extravagant  gesture,  as  triumphant 
proofs  of  exalted  genius.  They  are  false  criterions 
of  merit.  They  are  Ignored  in  the  school  of  the 
antique  and  classic  style.  They  are  never  the 
emanations  of  the  highest  culture,  hut  are  the 
creations  of  a  vitiated  taste.  Calmness  and  repose 
are  ever  the  domain  of  the  dignified  and  sublime. 
The  expression  of  dignity  is  ever  inseparable  from 
tranquillity.  Tranquillity  is  the  middle  state  be- 
tween pleasure  and  pain,  and  witiiin  its  limits  alone 
is  found  the  seat  of  dignity,  neither  elated  by  the 
one,  nor  depressed  by  the  other.  The  most  re- 
markable example  with  which  my  memory  just  now 
serves  me,  as  illustrative  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
observations,  Is  that  treasure  of  the  antique,  that 
most  triumphant  effort  of  Grecian  art,  the  statue  of 
the  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  No  effort  of 
the  human  mind  can  conceive  an  accumulation  of 
mental  agony  and  excruciating  bodily  suffering  more 
revolting,  and  calculated  to  convulse  the  niuscles 
and  nerves,  than  that  two  enormous  hideous  serpents 
should  creep  up  out  of  the  sea,  encircle  the  bodies 
of  the  father  and  his  two  beautiful  sons,  crush  them 
within  their  tortuous  coils,  gnawing  through  their 
very  vitals,  and  emitting  their  baneful  poison  into 
the  crimson  tide  of  life.  Nevertheless  tlie  gigantic 
genius  of  the  artists,  guided  by  the  classic  taste  of 
ancient  Greece,  Introduces  no  extravagant  gesture, 
no  distorted  writhings,  no  exaggerated  expressions  of 
agony.  No,  the  noble  father  U  represented  as  if 
endeavouring  to  subdue  the  expressions  of  excruci- 
ating pain,  which  are  involuntarily  escaping  from 
the  marble  countenance,  and,  by  a  vigorous  effort 
to  preserve  tranquillity  and  calm  resignation,  display 
a  fortitude  which  elevates  his  soul  above  all  his 
accumulated  woes.  No  expression  of  suffering  or 
vivid  display  of  the  passions  could  convey  so  exalted 
an  idea  of  dignity  ;  and  by  thus  treating  their  sub- 
ject they  afforded  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their 
genius,  and  achieved  that  greatest  triumph  of  art 
which  has  crowned  with  immortal  fame  the  three 
artists  of  Rhodes  who  exocuted  it — Polydorus, 
Athenodorus  and  Agesandra.  Whilst  gazing  on 
that  prodigy  of  art,  we  shudder  at  the  mere  idea  of 
being  subjected  to  such  a  climax  of  agonizing  woe, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  almost  envy  the  trying 
condition  of  the  Laocoon,  which  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  manifestingsuch  generous  resignation, 
such  dignity  of  deportment,  such  nobility,  and  sub- 
limity of  soul !  So  should  it  be  with  the  treatment 
of  the  monument  to  the  illustrious  Tribune,  whose 
memory  we  intend  to  transmit  to  future  generations. 
He  spent  a  lengthened  life  in  vigorous  efforts  to 
disengage  himself  and  his  Irish  children  from  the 
tortuous  coils  of  his  country's  wrongs,  which  crushed 
his  body  and  agonized  his  soul.  He  should  then 
be  represented  tranquil,  imperturbable,  unchange- 
able under  every  opposition,  indifferent  to  every 
favour,  immoveable  under  every  assault,  insensible 
to  every  emotion  of  pleasure  or  pain,  elevated  in 
sedate  grandeur  above  all  the  fluctuating  vicissitudes 
of  his  country's  destinies  arrayed  in  noble  simplicity, 
displaying  in  repose  a  magnanimous  fortitude,  fear- 
less, unawed,  and  ever  calmly  hopeful  of  his 
country's  regeneration  !  I  take  the  liberty  of  su"- 
gesting  this  as  my  idea  of  the  true  expression  of 
dignity  and  classic  taste. 
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CARVING  IN  WOOD. 
We  have  on  several  occasions  noticed  some  excellent 
specimens  of  wood  carving  executed  by  our  towns- 
men. A  few  days  since  we  were  much  pleased  with 
a  view  of  a  chimney-piece  carved  in  oak,  executed 
for  an  enterprisinjc  firm  in  this  city,  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  Lanyon.  As  it  will  shortly  have  to  be 
removed  to  its  destined  quarters,  we  would  strongly 
reconnneiid  patrons  of  native  talent  to  call  on  Mr- 
Henry  Jaques,  of  No.  6,  Upper  Abbey-street,  who 
will  allow  an  inspection. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP 
M'HATELY. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  chancel  and  stained-glass 
window  in  the  parish  church  of  Stillorsan  in  memory 
of  the  late  Most  Reverend  Richard  Whately,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Glandela^rh. 

His  Krace  resided  in  the  parish  of  Stillorgan  for 
twerify-elsht  years.  The  family  burying  ground  is 
attached  to  the  church. 


THEATRE  ROYAL. 

LORD  DUNDREARY. 

All  the  world  of  London  play-goers  were  for  396 
iiisfhts  consecutively  literally  "  running  after"  Mr. 
Sothern,  the  impersonator  of  an  ideal  addle-pated, 
foppish,  semi-idiotic  nobleman,  and  as  a  consequence, 
this  hitherto  obscure  stock  actor  has  been  transfor- 
med into  a  star  of  the  tirst  magnitude — amassing 
within  a  comparatively  brief  space,  a  large  fortune, 
which  many  artistes  of  transcendent  abilities  in  llie 
liigher  walks  of  the  drama  could  not,  even  after  years 
of  study,  labour,  and  perseverance,  app-oach  to. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  Lord  Dundreary  is, 
that  lie  is  at  once  intensely  original  and  superla- 
tively ridiculous  in  his  feigned  stupidity,  but  to 
associate  the  terra  abiliti/  with  so  ludicrous  an 
impersonation,  would,  indeed,  be  a  bad  compliment 
to  those  who  aspire  to  a  claim  therefor  in  a  more 
legitimate  I'ole.  Mr.  Sothern's  success  must  be 
niainly  owing  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  public  taste, 
and  the  growini;  predilection  for  what  is  termed 
"  humbug,"  wliich,  the  more  barefaced  it  is,  goes 
down  all  the  better.  Curiosity  here,  as  in  London, 
drove  tlie  people  to  see  him  once  at  least,  but  having 
judged  the  performance  on  its  merits  how  few  would 
care  to  go  0(/aOT  ?  We  apprehend  that  the  Dun- 
dreary sensation  will  he  short-lived  ;  nevertheless 
we  should  he  glad  to  find  the  lessee  well  re-com- 
pensated for  his  enterprise  in  subjecting  his  lord- 
ship to  the  criticisms  of  a  Dublin  audience. 

We  understand  that  active  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  production  of  the  Christmas  pantomime 
on  a  magnificent  scale. 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 

Clonel  and  Thurles  Railway. — A  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  was  held  in  the  judge's 
chamber  of  the  court-house,  on  Thursday  week  last. 
The  vice-chairman,  William  Going,  Esq.,  J. P., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very  full  atten- 
dance of  the  other  ujcmhers  of  the  committee.  In 
this  district  the  promoters  have  received  much 
satisfaction  from  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the 
matter  has  been  supported  by  the  landowners  of  the 
district  intended  to  be  traversed,  and  of  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  formation  of  the  line.  The 
Irish  Land  Company,  who  possess  large  estates  in 
this  county,  has  suliscribed  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  shares.  The  proprietors  have  also  expressed 
their  intention  of  taking  shares  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  value  of  their  land,  twenty-eight  acres,  taken 
for  railway  purposes.  The  Mining  Company  of 
Ireland,  who  work  the  extensive  collieries  of  Sliev- 
ardagli,  will,  in  a  few  days,  send  down  their  secre- 
tary, to  make  a  special  report  of  the  advantages 
that  will  accrue  to  their  property  from  the  making 
of  the  Clonmel  and  Thurles  line.  This  information 
is  deemed  necessary  in  order  that  the  company  may 
determine  to  what  extent  they  will  support  the 
undertaking.  The  engineers  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  and  the  Clonmel  and  Thurles  railways 
met  lately,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
point  of  junction  for  the  two  lines;  and  they  have 
mutually  agreed  upon  the  precise  locality,  which 
will  avoid  any  future  difficulty  in  this  matter  So 
far,  the  prospects  of  the  proposed  line  are  very 
promising,  and  we  trust  ere  long  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate our  townsmen  on  the  progress  of  a  work 
which  must  inevitably  tend  to  promote  our  indus- 
trial resources  and  benefit  the  locality. — Clonmel 
C/ironicle. 

Tkaleb  AND  FoYNBS  Railw/VY. — The  greater 
part  of  the  proprietors  and  lessees  along  the  line 
have  already  seat  in  their  assents  to  take  the  terms 


for  the  purchase  of  land  required  by  the  promoters  ; 
and  the  others  outstanding  are  known  to  be  favour- 
able. At  the  presentment  sessions  held  at  O'Dorney 
and  in  Listowel,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  in  favour  of  the  guarantee  of  £4,000 
a-year,  apportioned  by  the  Grand  Jury— Kerry 
Evening  Post. 

Proposed  Rail-way  from  Inniskeen  to 
Carrickmacross. — The  engineer,  Mr.  James 
Dillon,  C.E.,  reports  that  "The  length  of  the 
proposed  line  will  be  only  6^  miles.  The  country 
seems  to  have  been  almost  made  for  a  railway, 
there  being  no  engineering  difficulties  of  any  kind 
to  contend  with.  There  will  be  no  deep  cuttings 
or  high  embankments,  no  bogs,  no  viaducts — so 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  line,  when  made, 
ranking  among  some  of  the  cheapest  lines  yet  con- 
structed in  Ireland.  The  traffic  on  the  high  road 
between  Carrickmacross  and  Dundalk  is  so  great 
that  it  would  astonish  many  people  not  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  districts  in 
Ireland,  and  this  may  in  some  degree  account  for  it ; 
but,  however  large  the  traffic  of  a  district  may  be 
before  it  is  intersected  by  a  railway,  experience  has 
shown  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  effect  of  the 
railway  is  to  increase  it  three,  four,  five,  and  in 
some  instances,  tenfold.  As  an  illustration,  the 
negineer  mentions  that  the  Cork  and  Bandon  line 
when  first  opened  made  only  £9  per  mile  per  week, 
and  is  now  making  £17.  Your  committee  some 
short  time  ago  employed  men  day  and  night  to  col- 
lect traffic  returns,  and  the  engineer  finds  on  ex- 
amining them  that  if  the  traffic  on  the  high  road 
between  Carrickmacross  and  Dundalk  were  to  pass 
over  the  proposed  line  it  would  yield  the  company 
£2,359  per  annum.  The  returns  were  taken  before 
the  alabaster  mines  were  opened.  Therefore,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  present  traffic  would 
double  "itself  in  eighteen  months  after  the  opening  of 
the  line,  producing  about£4,000  per  annum ;  deduct- 
from  this  forty  percent,  for  working  and  managing 
expenses  wouli  leave  a  balance  sufficient  to  pey  five 
per  cent,  on  £48,000,  a  sum  we  consider  more  than 
sufficient  to  make  the  line."  Mr.  Dillon  concluded 
by  stating  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Hemans,  C.E.,  and  with  Messrs  Newton  and 
Armstrong  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  tin  railway 
would  be  constructed. 

Armagh  and  Cookstown  Railway. — This 
projected  line  of  railway  is  intended  to  pass  through 
the  parishes  of  Grange,  Clonfeacle,  and  Killyman, 
and  then  form  a  junction  with  the  Portadown,  Dun- 
gannon,  and  Omagh  Junction.  The  proposed  line 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Newry 
and  Armagh  line  on  the  one  side,  which  will  have 
its  legitimate  termination  at  Greenore  on  the  other. 
— Armagh  Gazette. 

Lough  Swilly  Railway  The  Government 

Inspector  has  been  over  the  line,  and  has  suggested 
some  alterations  as  to  a  viaduct  instead  of  a  flat 
crossing. 

Notice  has  been  given  of  a  new  line  of  railway 
starting  from  Exchequer-street  and  running  through 
Rathmines,  Rathgar  and  Roundtown,  terminating 
beyond  Rathfarnham.  That  this  railway  would  be 
of  vast  importance  to  the  district  through  which  it 
is  intended  to  run,  the  most  thickly  populated  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  as 
places  now  nearly  an  hour  from  the  city  would  be 
placed  within  a  few  minutiis'  communication  of  it. 
It  is  stated  that  it  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000  per  mile.  The  removal  of  the  very  poor 
class  of  house  property  of  which  Exchequer-street 
is  chiefly  composed,  and  the  sul)stitution  of  wider 
communication  between  two  principal  streets  (viz., 
Grafton-street,  Georges-street)  via  Wicklow-street, 
would  unquestionably  be  a  great  civic  and  sanitary 
improvement. 


^utlk  atttr  f  ribatc  Morhs. 


A  neat  and  well-executed  monument  has  been 
placed  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  by  the  friends 
and  associates  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Dillon,  for  thirty 
years  an  upright  and  consistent  mensber  of  the 
Printers'  Society,  as  a  small  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  one  who,  in  the  various  positions  it  was  his  lot  to 
fill,  endeared  himself  both  to  his  fellows  and  to  his 
employers.  For  the  past  seventeen  years  he  held 
the  arduous  position  of  overseer  of  the  University 
Press  office  in  this  city. 

The  church  of  Raymunterdoney,  Co.  Donegal,  is 
to'be  enlarged  and  improved,  under  the  directions 
of  the  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

It  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  church  of  St.  Teresa, 
Clarendon-street,  longitudinally,  and  also  to  add  a 
transept  46  feet  by  30,  which  will  open  into  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a  lofty  arch  36  feet  in  height 
springing  from  coupled  Ionic  columns  and  entabla- 
tures.   The  transept  will  have  an  elliptic  groined 


ceiling  springing  from  trussed  brackets.  Adjoining 
the  transept  will  be  a  spacious  entrance  porch, 
sacristy,  hall,  oratory,  &c.,  with  a  neat  campanile 
rising  to  a  height  of  80  feet,  surmounted  by  a  large 
cross.  Over  the  transept  and  the  extension  of  the 
church  will  be  continued  the  corridors  and  apart- 
ments as  in  the  present  construction,  Mr.  Bourke 
is  the  architect. 


(BzmxdX  items. 


We  have  seen  a  beautiful  specimen  of  photo- 
graphic engraving  on  steel — in  other  words  a 
photographic  picture  on  steel — effected  solely  by 
the  agency  of  light  acting  on  certain  chemicals.  • 
The  specimen  (it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot)  is 
quite  untouched.  It  represents  an  exquisite  scene 
in  Java,  a  ravine  and  rivulet  fringed  with  banana 
trees.  Not  the  least  wonderful  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it  is,  that  at  least  5,000  copies  can  be 
taken  before  the  plate  deteriorates. — A  thenoeum. 

A  Glasgow  paper  announces  "  for  sale,  by  private 
bargain,  the  wonderful  organ  of  James  Watt,  the 
illustrious  inventor  of  steam,  made  by  his  own  hands 
for  his  own  amusement,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago." 

The  .\nniial  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art  has  been 
open  for  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  saloons  of  the 
Societa  Promotrice,  at  Florence.  This  is  the 
nineteenth  exhibition  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  discreditable  to  Italian  Art.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pictures  are  full  of  promise,  even 
while  crude  and  sketchy  in  tone,  and  not  a  few  are 
of  no  comman  degree  of  merit  both  as  to  conception 
and  execution. 

The  new  telegriph  line  by  Cape  Clear  came  into 
operation  for  the  first  time  on  the  8th  inst.  The 
officials  of  theMagnetic  Telegraph  Company  boarded 
the  Inman  extra  steamer  the  City  of  Limerick,  off 
Cape  Clear,  and  telegraphed  the  intelligence.  This 
new  line  virtually  places  New  York  six  hours  nearer 
to  London. 

In  connexion  with  the  proposal  for  forming  a 
proper  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kingstown,  it  is  important  to  know  that  Mr. 
Nimmo,  the  celebrated  engineer,  expressed  bis 
opinion  that  the  harbour  should  be  constructed  at 
Dalkey,  the  pier  being  constructed  on  the  islands 
and  passing  round  a  large  space  until  it  reached 
Bullock.  The  space  thus  enclosed  would  have  held 
all  the  ships  in  her  Majesty's  navy,  there  would 
have  been  a  great  depth  of  water  at  all  times,  and 
the  holding  ground  is  excellent. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Zoology  is  to  be  delivered 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
Stephen's-green,  by  John  Morgan,  F.Il.C.S.I., 
commencing  on  Monday  23rd  inst. 


Patent. — We  understand  it  is  in  contemplation 
by  a  ge  itleman  in  this  city  to  take  out  a  patent  for 
what  he  calls  the  pneumatic  propeller,  by  which  he 
proposes  to  accelerate  cars,  carriages,  and  waggons 
carrying  a  burthen  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  tons. 
If  he  can  bring  it  into  successful  operation,  the  cabs, 
cars,  hackney  coaches,  and  coal  drays  will  be 
propelled  through  our  streets  by  air.  He  seems 
confident  that  he  will  succeed. 

Belturbet  Church. — A  new  front,  the  gift 
of  the  Rev.  Andrew  M'Creight,  has  been  placed  in 
this  church.  It  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Armagh 
marble,  obtained  in  a  quarry  belonging  to  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Primate,  and  executed  at  the  establisment 
of  Mr.  M'Cullough,  of  that  city.  The  style  is 
perpendicular  Gothic,  with  bold  mouldings,  and  rich 
cusped  pannels,  highly  polished.  The  colour  of  the 
marble  is  a  darkish  red. 

Kingstown  Harbour. — The  house  for  the 
Light-keeper  on  the  West  pier  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  contractor, 
.\lr.  Charles  Stapleton.  It  is  constructed  of  granite, 
procured  and  worked  on  the  spot. 

Prince  Consort  Memorial. — A  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  held  on  the  13th  instant,  at  35, 
Dawson-street.  Present — The  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier, 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Graves,  Captain  Lindsay,  D.L. ;  F.  W.  Brady,  Q.C. 
A  letter  in  reply  to  one  written  by  order  of  the 
committee  was  received  from  Mr.  Foley,  R.A. 
stating  that  he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
carry  out  the  execution  of  the  memorial  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  high  character  of  the  subject.  He 
would  visit  Dublin  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and 
avail  himself  of  an  interview  with  the  committee. 
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MouNTMELLiCK. — III  our  last  niirnher  we  gave 
illustrations  of  the  new  National  Bank-house,  and 
of  the  Town -hall,  in  this  town  ;  from  our  contem- 
porary, the  Leinster  Express  we  take  tlie  follow- 
ing; ailditional  particulars  ; — "  Many  years  a?o  the 
ahova  town  was  celebrated  for  Its  manufactures  and 
other  branches  of  trade — (at  one  period,  we  believe, 
there  were  upwards  of  1,000  laborin<f  weavers  re- 
siding in  it) — but  through  various  causes  it  fell  into 
a  chronic  state  of  decline.  Latterly,  however, 
through  the  exertions  of  some  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  ably  seconded  by  F.  J.  Power, 
Esq.,  raanaser  of  the  National  Bank,  it  has  shown 
symptoms  of  revival.  A  "  Mutual  Instruction  and 
Library  Association,"  established  many  years  since, 
has  contributed  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
its  members  ;  and  it  must  be  no  small  gratification 
to  its  founders  to  feel  that  they  have  successfully 
aided  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  all 
classes  of  their  fellow-townsmen.  The  lil)rary  of 
the  institution  is  well  stored  with  works  on  subjects 
which  have  attracted  general  attention.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  Towns'  Im- 
provement Act"  into  Mountmellick,  a  sas  company 
has  been  established  on  the  limited  liability  prin- 
ciple, and  the  speculation  has  proved  most  remu- 
nerative in  a  monetary  point  of  view.  The  new 
National  Bank,  in  the  main  or  market  street,  is  a 
liandsonie  and  ornamental  building,  adding  sireatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  town  ;  and  is  generally  admired 
for  its  massive,  but  elegant,  style  of  architecture. 
Followi'iff  the  e-xample  set  them  l)y  tlie  bank  direc- 
tors, and  anxious  to  improve  their  town,  a  few 
gentlemen  of  Mountmellick  formed  themselves  into 
a  company  under  the  cliairmanship  of  Mr.  Power, 
and  they  have  erected  a  new  town-hall,  %vhich  is  a 
tasteful  and  classic  building,  and  will  be  found  most 
convenient  for  all  pu'dic  purposes.  The  Mountmel- 
lick reading-room  is  already  amalgamated  with  the 
Town-hall ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  open  comninnication 
with  the  different  public  lecturers  in  Ireland  to 
deliver  from  time  to  time  courses  of  lectures  on 
snl)jects  connected  with  social  progress  and  jntel- 
Jectual  advancement.  The  erection  of  the  new 
National  Bank  and  new  town-hall,  which  have  been 


built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Caldlieck, 
architect,  of  Harcoiirt-street,  Dublin,  by  Mr.  James 
Seanlan,  of  Listowel,  who  has  certainly  completed 
his  contracts  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  has  so 
earned  for  the  latter  the  approval  of  the  bank  direc- 
tors they  liave  entrusted  to  him  the  erection  of  their 
new  bank-house  at  Roscrea. 

CiiitisTiAN  Brothers'  School  of  Art 
Cork. — The  annual  examination  and  distribution 
of  prizes  in  this  school  took  place  on  Thursday 
last.  The  distribution  of  prizes  was  made  by  his 
Worship  the  Mayor,  and  the  proceedings  were 
attended  by  a  large  and  fashionable  assemblage,  in 
which,  we  believe,  every  section  of  the  co  iimunlty 
was  represented.  The  examinations  were  held  in 
the  new  art  school,  upon  the  walls  of  which  were 
arranged  the  works  of  the  pupils  in  the  present  and 
past  years.  These  works  were  very  numerous,  and 
formed  no  inconsiderable  ornament  to  the  room. 
They  were  inspected  with  great  interest  by  the 
visitors.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  upon  a 
raised  platform,  were  placed  several  beautifully 
executed  diagrams,  used  to  illustrate  the  subjects 
of  the  examinations,  and  upon  a  table  in  front 
were  displayed  the  prizes  to  be  distributed.  They 
consisted  of  handsome  books,  and,  principally,  of 
valuable  cases  of  drawing  instruments,  palettes  and 
brushes,  boxes  of  paints,  .fcc.  Tlie  proceedings 
commenced  at  one  o'clock,  but  before  that  hour 
the  room  was  crowded  to  excess  by  visitors.  The 
mayor  occupied  the  chair. 

New  Diving  Apparatus. — At  the  last  sitting 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  new  apparatus 
for  enabling  persons  to  remain  under  water,  or  In 
places  filled  with  deleterious  gases,  was  described. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  having 
tlie  form  and  dimensions  of  the  human  mouth  wlien 
open.  To  this  piece  of  wood  two  india-rubber  tubes 
are  fixed,  of  any  lengtli,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  The  man  engaged  in  the  operation  is 
further  provided  with  a  nose-pincher,  or  instrument 
for  compressing  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  deleterious  gas  or  of  water,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  operator  puts  the  piece  of 
wood  into  iiis  mouth,  and  puts  on  the  nose-pincher  ; 
he  stops  up  one  of  the  orifices  with  his  tongue  and 


inhales  pure  air  from  the  other;  after  which  he 
shifts  his  toncrue  to  the  latter  orifice,  and  inhales 
his  breath  through  the  other.  He  continues  thus 
reirularly  shifting  his  ton'.;iie  from  one  orifice  to  the 
other  in  the  order  of  the  inspirations  and  expirations; 
but  even  a  mistake  would  be  of  little  consequence. 

Washing  Establishments  in  Paris. — The 
following  are  the  details  of  a  plan  proposed  for  the 
founding  of  these  establishments  :  Four  large  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected  at  tlie  extremities  of  Paris, 
so  situated  as  to  afford  an  easy  communication  witti 
a  portion  of  the  city,  and  a  hundred  receivlnii-houses 
are  to  be  established  throughout  the  various  quarters 
of  Paris  to  receive  the  linen  to  he  washed.  A  service 
of  covered  vans  is  to  take  the  linen  from  the  depots 
to  the  washing  houses.  There  the  linen  is  to  he 
washed,  dried,  and  returned  to  the  depots  within 
twenty-four  hours.  In  case  of  any  complaint,  a 
book  is  always  to  he  kept  at  each  depot  to  receive 
it,  and  an  inspector  is  to  attend  daily  to  investigate 
it.  The  servants  in  the  depots  are  to  be  forbidden 
to  receive  money,  but  are  to  be  paid  for  tlie  washing 
In  stamps,  to  be  called  washing  stamps.  The 
washing  is  to  be  performed  In  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, under  the  eye  of  special  inspectors,  who  will 
take  care  that  no  injurious  inu'redient  is  used,  or  any 
process  employed  calculated  to  injure  the  linen 
given  to  be  washed. 

Telegraph  Station  at  Athy. — The  Town 
Commissioners  have  taken  steps  to  have  a  telegraph 
station  re-opened  at  Athy. — Leinster  Express. 

To  sootlie  the  sutfarings  of  humanity  and  ameliorate  the 
pangs  of  Jisease,  are  tlie  graiul  olijects  of  mediciil  science. 
Tliis  is  efficiently  domonstruted  in  the  curative  virtues  of 
Lha's  Godt  and  Rheumatic  Pills  advertised  in  ourcolumn.s. 
The  cures  effected  by  this  invaluable  medicine  would  fill 
volumes  Dailij  I'eleyraph. 


Dublin  Builder  Office,  42,  Mabbot-st. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  amounts  of  accounts 
for  Advertisements  may  be  paid  to  Mr.  PETER  ROE, 
soon  as  convenient  after  same  being  fmmished. 

Subscriptions  to  this  Journal  are  in  all  cases 
payable  in  advance. 


BENSON'S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

"Perfection  of  Mechanism." — Morning  Post. 

Opinions  of  the  London  Press  upon  Benson's  Great  Clock  and  Watches. 


"  As  a  sample  of  English  clockwork  on  a  large  scale,  the 
works  of  this  are  probably  the  tiiiest  finished  that  have  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country.  Ko  Chronometer  could  be  fitted 
with  more  perfect  or  carefully-adjusted  mechanism." — Times, 
June  11,  ISua. 

"  A  triumph  of  mgrnVLMy."— Telegraph,  March  31, 1862. 


"  The  entire  finish  is  of  the  highest  caste."— Z>«//y  News, 
May  29,  1SC2. 

"  A  more  splendid  and  exqnisitely-finished  piece  of  mecha- 
nism we  have  never  seen." — Standard,  June  17, 1862. 

"  The  larf^est,  and  unniistakeably  the  best  finished  clock  in 
the  Exhibition." — Engineer,  August  15, 1S62. 


"Some  of  them  are  of  great  beauty;  and  if  the  English 
watch-trade  only  follow  up  with  the  same  spirit  and  suc- 
cess this  first  attempt  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  decorative 
watches,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  shonld  not  get 
the  trade  entirely  into  cur  own  hands." — Times,  June  'ii, 
1862. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  CHURCH  AND  TURRET  CLOCKS. 


Watches,  Clocks,  and  Bronzes  of  every  description,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of 
from  High  Art  Designs  by  English,  French,  and  Italian  Artists 

WATCHES. 


Chronometer. 

Duplex. 

Lever. 

Horizontal. 

Vertical. 

Minute,  Half-quarter,  and  Quarter  Re- 
peaters. 

Independent  and  Plain  Centre  Seconds. 

Keyless. 

Chronographs. 

Enamelled. 

Astronomical,  and 

Reversible  AVatches. 

From  200  Guineas  to  £3  3s.  each. 


BENSON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET 
ON  WATCHES 

(free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  History 
sf  Watch-making,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  It 
acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  Watch,  and  ena- 
bles those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the 
Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a 
watch,  and  have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post. 


which  the  Art  is  at  present  capable,  manufactured 
of  great  celebrity, 

CLOCKS. 


Drawing-room, 
Dining-room, 
Bed-room, 
Library, 
Hall,  Staircase, 
Bracket,  Carriage, 
Chime,  Musical, 
Astronomical,! 
Church,  'J'urret, 
Stable,  Railway, 
Post-Office,  Shop.j 

Warehouse,  Office,  or  Counting-house 
Clocks. 

From  1000  Guineas  to  £1  Is.  each. 


BENSON'S  ILLUSTRATED  CLOCK 
PAMPHLET 

contains  a  full  and  carefully  prepared  Price-List  of 
every  description  of  Clock  and  Timepiece,  with  it 
short  and  interesting  History  of  the  Art  of  Clock 
malcing.  In  it  will  be  found  a  great  variety  of  pat- 
terns of  Clocks  suitable  for  all  pui^poses,  and  it  will  be 
sent  post-free  for  two  stamps. 


BENSON'S  ARGENTINE  SILVER. 


The  Morning  Herald,  October  23rd,  speaking  of  the  Plate  in  the  Exhibition,  S' 
The  Argentine  is  a  composition  possessing  all  the  beauty  and  richness  of  colour  of  Silver 
with  its  durability,  at  a  mere  fraction  of  its  cost.  It  is  a  compound  of  various  metals  with  a 
heavy  deposit  of  pure  Silver,  forming  one  hard,  compact,  white  body.  When  the  Argentine  and 
the  real  Silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  between  them, 
while  its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many  years'  wear  it  remains  unaltered.  During  the 
ast  seventeen  yejirs  it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  public  that  its  mannfacture  has  been 
iteuded  to  all  those  articles  usually  made  in  Silver,  viz.:— Spoons,  Forlis,  Dinner,  Tea,  and 


;iys,  "  Mr.  Benson,  who  has  a  Medal  for  Plate,  exhibits  some  beautiful  things." 
Coffee  Services,  Waiters,  Bread,  and  Cake  Baskets,  Candelabra,  Dishes  of  all  kinds,  Epergnes, 
Claret  Jugs,  &c. ;  and  which  can  be  seen  at  the  various  Establishments  of  J.  W.  Benson,  whose 
new  Show  Rooms  contain  an  immense  assortment.  A  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W. 
Benson  for  excellence  of  manufacture  of  Argentine  and  Electro  Plate.  A  Sample  Spoon  will 
be  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  ou  receipt  of  Thirty  Stamps,  and  an  elaborately 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  Three  Hundred  Engravings  and  Price-list  of  Argentine  and 
Solid  Silver  Plate,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  receipt  of  Six  Stamps. 


33  & 


J.  W.  BENSON'S  BR  INCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  ARE 

46,  47,  &  63,  CORNHILL, 

All  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal  Establishment, 

34,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,    (ESTABLISHED  1749.) 
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THE  DUBLIN  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

ITHERTOthe  powers  vested  in  theCorpora- 
tioii  for  effecting  improveinerits  in  the  Irish 
metropolis,  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  its 
great  tlioroujli fares  in  respect  to  liglitinjf,  cleansing, 
draining,  flaggine,  paving,  &c.,  for  the  removal  of 
street  obstructions,  for  the  regulation  of  its  markets, 
its  slaughterhouses,  fee,  for  the  razing  of  its  dilapi- 
dated and  daMge^ou^  dwellings  have,  it  seems,  heeii 
singularly  limited  and  defective.  By  a  bill  pro- 
posed to  he  submitted  to  Parliament  next  sessio  i,  it 
is  sought  to  enlarge  those  powers  in  the  above,  as 
Well  as  in  other  regards,  and  to  enab'e  the  Corpora- 
tion to  deal  more  definitely  and  completely  with  all 
matters  appertaining  thereto.  The  preamble  sets 
out  by  stating  that,  "  leave  will  be  applied  for  for  a 
bill  to  alter,  amend,  and  enlarge  ;  and  if  necessary 
to  repeal  and  consolidate  all,  or  so'ue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  D  iblin  Improvement  Act,  1849,  and 
the  acts  incorporated  therewith  j  and  the  Dublin 
Improvement  Amendment  Act,  18G1,  to  confer 
further  powers,  &c. " 

It  also  proposed  to  vest  in  the  Corporation  the 
rights,  privileges,  &c.,  now  exerciseable  by  the  city 
grand  jury,  exceptiijg  as  far  their  duties  in  criminal 
cases  are  concerned,  in  fSiiding  bills  of  indict- 
ment, &c. 

The  establishment  of  properly  appointed  meat, 
fish,  poultry,  and  vegetable  markets  (the  want  of 
wliich  have  been  Irequently  treated  in  the  columns 
of  the  Dublin  Bdildlr),  also  of  improved 
slaughterhouses  withih  the  borough  (but  we  hope 
outside  the  city)  will  follow  as  iiitural  consequences 
of  the  passing  of  this  bill. 

The  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Surveyor  to  act 
during  the  illness  or  al)sence  of  the  City  Surveyor  is 
likewise  in  contemplation  ;  and  we  need  iiardly  add 
that  such  an  oftiuer  would  be  indispensible  to  a<sist 
the  latter  in  the  discharge  not  only  of  his  present 
too  onerous  duties,  but  of  tliose  pro['osed  to  be  im- 
posed on  him  under  an  enlarged  sphere  of  corporate 
action.  We  shall  not  forestal  the  judgment  of  the 
town  council  as  to  tlie  class  of  men  best  suited  for 
the  holder  of  such  appointment,  but  we  apprehend 
tliat  when  the  matter  comes  under  consideration 
due  rpgaid  will  be  hail  not  only  to  competency,  but 
likewise  to  deserved  claims  for  consideration  for 
public  services  hitherto  rendered  to  the  city  in  those 
very  departments  wliicli  will  come  within  the  range 
of  his  official  duty. 

Amongst  numerous  other  provisions  the  bill  is 
intended — 

"  To  regulate  the  proceedings  to  he  taken  on  the 
City  Surveyor's  report  relative  to  dangerous  struc- 
tures and  buildings,  and  authorise  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  cause  such  structures  or  buildings  to  be  shored 
up,  or  otherwise  secured  and  lighted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  passengers,  and  to  compel  the  owner  or 
occupier  to  secure,  take  down,  remove  or  repair 
same,  with  power  on  the  default  of  such  owner  or 
occupier  to  the  Corporation  to  do  so,  and  recover 
expenses  incnrre<l  by  the  Corporation  in  such  pro- 
ceedings from  such  owner  or  occupier  by  civil  bill 
or  actuoM. 

To  empower  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  cases  where  a 
structure  lias  been  certified  by  the  City  Surveyor 
to  be  dangerous  to  its  inmates,  to  cause  such  in- 
mates to  be  removed  therefrom,  and,  if  necessary, 
received  into  Union  Workhouse. 

"  To  make  and  enforce  further  regulations  re- 
specting the  removal  of  dangerous  and  inflammable 
structures  iind  buildings,  and  of  thatch  and  otlier 
inflammable  roofs  of  buildings,  and  hay,  straw,  and 
other  ricks, and  to  define  the  relative  powers,  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Corporation  and  other  bodies  and 
individuals,  in  respect  of  the  said  several  matters 
and  the  expenses  thereof. 

"  To  compel  owners  of  lands  and  buildings  to 


sewer  and  drain  the  same,  and  provide  sanitary  con- 
veniences thereto. 

"  To  make  and  enforce  regulations  respecting  the 
condition  and  occupation  of  common  and  other  lodg- 
ing houses,  cellars,  and  underground  apariments, 
the  prevention  and  mitigation  of  disease,  and  other 
sanitary  arrangements  and  improvements." 

There  are  numerous  projecting  excrescences 
beyond  the  defined  boundary  line  of  the  frontage  of 
some  of  our  most  leading  thoroughfares  (already 
pointed  out  by  us),  which  we  hope  the  Corporation 
will,  imder  the  new  act,  have  power  to  remove; 
and  if  not,  that  they  will  at  least  ensure  the  sym- 
metry of  the  city  fay^ides  from  being  spoiled  by 
such  like  in  future.  Altogether  we  hope,  for  many 
previously  palpable  wants  to  be  supplied  by  this 
proposed  "  Dublin  Improvement  Bill,"  and  we  wish 
its  promoters  a  smooth  path  tlirough  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 


THE  WATERFORD  AND  WEXFORD  RAIL- 
WAY AND  ROSLARE  HARBOUR. 

Wb  (Wexford  Independent)  do  not  recollect  any 
project  that  has  excited  such  general  interest  as 
this  ;  because  it  is  looked  on  not  only  as  a  question 
calculated  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  southern 
districts  of  Ireland,  but  as  one  nf  national  impir- 
tance.  It  has  l)Pen  initiated  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices,  and  the  measure  will  be  supported 
by  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway  Co., 
and  that  Prince  of  enterprise  and  self-reliance — 
William  Dargan.  The  Wexford  Ha-'bour  Com- 
missioners will  also  give  it  their  best  support, 
and  lately  placed  their  steamer  at  the  service  of 
Mr.  Bower,  the  chief  engineer,  to  take  soundings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Greenore,  tlie  site  of  the  contemplated 
harbour.  The  general  design  is  to  establish  a  line 
of  steamers,  connecting  the  new  Roslare  Harliour 
with  Fishguard  ;  and  to  construct  lines  connecting 
the  different  railways  in  the  south  and  south-ea't 
and  west  of  Ireland  with  each  other,  so  as  to  take 
the  tratfic  between  these  portions  of  Ireland  and 
HiigUiiid.  The  Waterford  and  Wexford  Railway 
and  Roslare  Harbour  (for  the  latter  about  £100,000 
will  be  included  in  the  capital)  is  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  great  de.sign  which  extends  to  Fermoy 
and  Youghal,  adopting  existing  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  connecting  them  with  each  other  into  a 
common  point  of  junction  at  Waterford  River — for 
the  present  by  a  steam  ferry,  under  the  powers  of 
the  Waterford  and  Passage  Railway  .Act,  and  ulti- 
mately by  a  high  level  l)ridgeat  Bally  hack  —  making 
one  complete  system  of  commiinica  ion  and  connec- 
tion with  the  Wexford  and  Fishguard  route  between 
England  and  Ireland.  The  jiroprietors,  who  are 
English  capitalists,  do  not  ask  for  a  single  shilling 
from  this  country.  From  all  we  can  learn,  there 
will  be  no  Parliamentary  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  the  most  ingenious  op- 
position could  frame  a  locus  standi  of  a.i<y  colorable 
feasiliility.  To  the  engineer  in  chief,  Mr.  Bower,  to 
.Mr.  Wellington  Purdon,  and  the  staff  under  their 
guidance  much  credit  is  due  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  have  executed  the  high  trust  confided 
to  them. 


RIVAL  METROPOLITAN  JUNCTION 
RAILWAY  SCHEMES. 

As  "it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  we 
apprehend  that  some  persons  will  have  profitalile 
pickings  out  of  the  many  pnijects  now  oil  the  tapis, 
for  uniting,  in  a  central  terminus,  the  railways 
branching  from  Dublin — whether  tliey  come  to  a 
consummation  or  not.  Engineers  will  not  make  the 
requisite  surveys  and  maps  lor  nothing,  lawyers  are 
too  astute  to  incur  ail  the  trouble  and  expenditure 
of  preparing  "  a  bill,"  without  being  secured  in  their 
costs  ;  lithographers,  draughtsnien,  scriveners,  fee., 
must  be  paid,  and  so  we  should  not  find  tault  with 
any  legitimate  scheme  that  circulates  money  amongst 
those  classes,  however  doubtful  we  may  be  as  to  the 
want  that  exists  at  all  for  a  central  railway  station, 
or  the  soundness  of  the  speculation  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  We  have  first  a  scheme  for  which 
.Mr.  R.  D.  Kane  is  solicitor,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  main  features  : — "  a  double  junction  line 
with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  107 
yards  east  of  ihe  King's-bridge  terminus,  passing,  on 
the  one  si<le,  through  Back-lane,  170  yards  distant 
from  Nicholas-street,  thence  terminating  by  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Midland  (ireat  Western  Railway,  li3 
yards  north  of  the  Broadstone  ;  and  on  the  other 
through  Fishamble-street,  near  Castle-street  across 
the  city  to  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
Railway,  53  yards  from  the  turn-table  under  the 
terminus  roof.  Communication  will  be  eifected 
between  the  Midland  (jreat  Western  and  Dulilin 
and  Drogheda  railways  by  a  junction  line  with  the 


Liffey  Branch,  6  yards  south  of  Newcomen  bridge, 
to  a  point  240  yards  north-east  of  lattice  bridge 
over  Royal  Canal.  Tramways  are  also  proposed  to 
be  laid  down  in  connection  with  this  line  through. 
City-quay,  Sir  John's -quay,  Shaw  street,  Hanover- 
quay,  Hanover-street,  and  Creighton-street  ;  Car- 
diff's-lane,  Forbes-street,  &c.  The  termiims  is  pro- 
posed to  be  bounded  as  follows,  viz. : — On  the  north 
by  the  southern  sides  of  Aston's-quay,  Crampton- 
quay,  Wellington-quay,  and  Essex-street ;  on  the 
east  by  the  western  side  of  Lee's-lane,  Parliament- 
row,  Anglesea-street,  and  Temple-lane;  on  the  west 
by  the  eastern  side  of  Sycamore-alley  and  Eustace- 
street  :  and  on  the  south  by  the  northern  aide  of 
Cope-street  and  Dame-street. 

The  next  scheme  for  wliich  Alderman  Hudson  i» 
solicitor,  provides  for  a  junction  with  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  line  near  the  centre  pier  of  the  two 
span  bridge  at  last  wall,  and  the  Lifl^ey  branch  line 
207  yards  east  of  Clonrffe-bridge,  thence  proceeding 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  within  24  yards  of  the 
house.  No.  58,  Upr.  Dominick-street  ;  for  a  junction 
with  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  102  yards 
north  of  terminus  platform,  passing  through  Grange- 
gorman  a  id  on  to  the  central  terminus  at  Cramp- 
ton-quay,  with  rere  to  Fownes-street  and  ''ope-st.; 
for  a  junction  with  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  at  the  north  abutment  of  the  new  bridge 
over  Long-lane,  on  throng  i  Parliaraent-st.,  Essex- 
street,  &c.;  for  a  junction  with  the  three  W.'s 
lilies  22  yards  south-east  of  the  turn  table  of  Har- 
coiirt-street  station;  for  one  junction  with  the 
Kingstown  branch  near  the  north  abutment  of  the 
Dodder-bridge  ;  for  another  junction  with  same 
line  near  the  western  abutment  of  the  bridge  over 
Grand  Canal-quay,  and  ter  ninating  on  Sir  John's- 
qiiay.  Tliis  company  applies  for  powers  to  alter 
the  levels  and  approaches  of  Essex-bridge. 

A  third  scheme,  for  which  .Messrs.  Kernaghan 
and  Saunders  are  solicitors,  and  entitled  the"Dublin 
Trunk  Connecting  Railway,"  provides  for  a  line  from 
the  goods  depot  of  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  with  the  Kingstown  Railway  350  yards 
beyond  Serpentine-avenue ;  for  a  line  from  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  commencing 
atiout  10  chains  distant  from  the  Circular-road 
bridge  ;  for  a  line  commencing  by  a  junction  near 
the  Whitwortli  Hospital ;  for  a  junction  south-east  of 
the  North  Strand,  on  through  Fort  Crystal,  Church- 
road,  &c.,  and  terminating  on  the  slob  lands  of  Dub- 
lin bay,  by  a  junction  with  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Railway  ;  for  tramways  along  East-roatl,  Sheriff- 
street,  at  Bath-avenue,  Beggar's-busli,  &c.,  Donny- 
brook,  &c. 


THE  DUBLIN,  RATHMINES,  RATHGAR, 
ROUNDTOWN,  RATHFARNHAM,  AND 
RATHCOOLE  RAILWAY. 

A  BILL  is  to  be  presented  to  Parliiraent  early  next 
session  fur  connecting  Dublin  with  Baltinglas  by  a 
railway  passing  through  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous suburbs  of  Dublin. 

The  Dulilin  terminus  will  be  in  Trinity-street,  ad- 
joining Dame-street  and  College-green,  and  almost 
at  the  door  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  In  addition  to 
the  principal  station  in  Trinity-street  there  will  be  a 
station  at  Peter-street  to  accommodate  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  city.  Stations  also  will  be 
erected  on  the  South  Ciicular-road,  Leinster-road, 
Rathgar-road,  near  Roundtown ;  at  Bushy  Park, 
Ralhl'arnham,  Ballyroan,  Templeogue,  Tallaght, 
Saggart,  Brittas, and  Ralhcoole.  We  {Irish  Times) 
know  of  no  project  for  its  extent,  which  will  be  in  all 
about  1.')  miles,  superior  to  this,  either  in  u  com- 
mercial or  social  point  of  view. 

riie  main  line  will  also  have  a  donlile  junction 
with  the  Uray  and  Wicklow  line,  near  the  city,  so  as 
to  afford  a  direct  communication  by  the  latter  rail- 
way with  Dame-street,  at  the  principal  station  ill 
Trinity-street. 

The  bill  is  promoted  by  Dillon  Meldon,  Esq.,  of 
Ormond-quay,  with  whom  are  associated  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Co.,  of  Westminster.  The  names  of 
these  parties  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  calculations  of  the 
cost  or  profit.  We  are  informed  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  necessary  capital  has  already  been 
subscribed. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

The  second  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session 
was  helit  on  Monday  Evening,  16th  ult.  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  President,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  transaction  of  the  preliminary  business, 
the  president  read  a  brief  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Bunning,  late  architect  to  the  Corporation  of 
London,  of  whom  the  learned  president  spoke  as 
having,  in  the  many  works  in  the  city  with  which 
his  name  was  associated,  combined  the  higher 
branches  of  architectural  skill  with  ability  in  the 
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desisjns  he  carried  out.  The  presUlent  also  took 
occa-iion  to  refer  to  the  reeeiil  decease  of  Mr.  Win. 
Cnbilt,  as  one  of  the  heads  of  tliat  class  with  whom, 
as  aroliitects,  they  were  so  intimately  associated  — 
viz.,  the  builders.  —  Discussions  were  made  as  to 
the  great  works  carried  out  hy  the  late  Mr  Cuhitt 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Thomas  at  Pinilico, 
and  by  himself  personally  in  Beliir  ivia  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Doiis,  and  who  had  left  behind  hirn,  in  tlie 
palatial  resideiices  of  Ea  on-place  and  in  the  less 
pretensious  buildings  of  Cnbitt's-town,  monuments 
of  individual  enterprise,  which,  for  extent  and  utili- 
taiian  character,  had  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelleil  ; 
10  the  judicious  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  exterprise, 
Jlr.  l-ubilt's  great  success  in  life  was  attribulal)le. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R  A.,  then  reaii  a  Paper 
entitled,  "  Some  Account  of  the  Professional  Life 
and  Character  of  the  hite  Professor  H.  II.  Cockerall, 
R.A.,  Fello*  and  late  Pre-i  lent  of  tlie  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects."  In  ailverting  to  the 
services  which  Mr,  Cock^rell  hail  rendered  to  the 
archoeoloiiy,  Mr.  Smirke  allude<i  to  his  discoveries 
of  iE^eanic  sculptures  in  1841 ,  without  any  aid  from 
the  government,  at  a  lin-e  wiieu  tlie  disturbed  state 
of  Greece  made  such  a  pursuit  liazanlons.  Tiiat 
.this  country  had  tailed  to  l)e  the  possessors  of  tliese 
treasures  of  ancient  art,  was,  he  said ,  to  be  deplored. 
He  explained  the  circumstances  under  whicli  tliey 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  foreiiiu  country. 
Having  spoketi  at  further  lenntli  of  Mr.  Cockerell's 
researches  in  Sicily,  Syracuse,  (Ireece,  and  Italy, 
his  yWit  to  the  Seven  Cliurchcs  of  .-Ksia  Minor,  and 
the  admirable  drawings  whicli  illustrated  those 
research-'s,  tosretlier  with  his  great  work  on  the 
temples  of  .3?giiia  and  Phiijaleia,  having  also 
sketched  the  merits  of  Mr.  C'ockerell  as  a  writer — 
the  same  spirit  of  refinement  characterizing  alike 
his  writings  and  his  drawings  —  Mr.  Smirke  con- 
cluded by  remarking  tliat,  if  occasion  reijuired  it, 
be  could  open  tlie  penetralia  of  Mr.  Cockerell's 
private  life,  and  could  sjieak  of  his  universal  kind- 
ness of  dispositiiui,  the  warmth  and  enduring  cha- 
racter of  his  friend-hips,  and  the  generosity  of  his 
heart;  but  panegyric  on  such  a  >uliject  was  un- 
necessary, as  tho.-'e  who  were  liest  acquainted  with 
him  could  best  appreciate  those  (pialuies  of  mind 
and  heart  which  gained  for  him  a  larger  sphere  of 
friendships  tnan  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  man 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  VV.  Tite,  M.P  ,  past  presi- 
dent, seconded  by  Mr  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  a 
Tote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Smirke  for  his 
very  able  Paper,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  til) 
3Ulh  ult. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DUNGARVAN. 

DuRiNU  the  last  ten  years  few  town4  of  its  size  has 
made  such  rapid  strides  towards  improvement  as  the 
old  watering  place  of  OuiigarvdU.  The  progress 
whicli  street  architecture  has  been  making  amongst 
us  of  late  years,  we  are  bappy  to  .say,  is  in  a  right 
direction.  Scircely  a  month  passes  over,  but  we 
witness  some  new  public  office  or  place  of  mercantile 
business,  adding  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  town. 
The  old  dingy  shops,  turnislied  with  windows  calcu- 
laieil  to  give  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  light, 
are  fast  diiap;  enring.  Plate  glass  windows  take  the 
places  of  murky  little  panes,  and  convey  light,  suu- 
sliiue  and  cheerfulness  into  apartments,  where,  here- 
tofore, the  rays  of  the  sun  were  so  parsimoniously 
economised  as  to  do  little  more  than  to  "  make  dark- 
ness visible."  Amongst  the  new  buildings  erected 
miy  ba  mentioned  the  Town  Hall,  a  magnificent 
structure,  with  granite  front  and  plate  glass  windows, 
the  large  room  of  which  is  intended  for  public  enter- 
tainments, such  as  lectures,  concerts,  &c.,  and  though 
not  entirely  fininheil,  is  a  splendid  apartment.  One 
of  the  basement  storeys  is  at  present  used  as  a  tele- 
graph office,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  A 
public  reading-room  is  about  being  opened  in  the 
town  for  the  use  of  the  merchants,  traders  and  shop- 
keepers, to  be  supported  by  an  annual  subscription  of 
one  pound  from  each  member.  It  is  also  in  cointem- 
plation  to  establish  a  Farming  Society,  to  be  ca'led 
the  Dungarvan  Union  Farming  Society.  Gas  works 
ba.-e  lately  been  established,  and  the  town  is  very 
well  licihted,  there  being  no  less  than  sixty  lamps 
erected  in  the  principal  streets,  a  lar^te  number  for  a 
town  like  Dungarvan;  and  during  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  a  bill  was  passed  authorising  the  Town 
Commissioners  to  act  as  Harbour  Commissioners,  and 
empowering  them  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  dee[)ening  and  removing  obstructions  in 
the  harbour,  the  necessary  works  of  wliicli  will  be 
c<>minenced  next  spring.  A  short  lime  since  a  beauti- 
lul  edifice  was  erected  as  an  office  for  the  National 
Bank,  which  bestows  much  credit  on  that  prosperous 
establishment.  This  office  is  one  of  the  mo<t  perfect 
thmgs  in  its  way  that  we  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  in  a  country  town.  As  to  private  enterprise 
iu  Dungarvan,  generally  speaking,  the  principal 
business  establishments  will  stand  comparison  in 
b&iuty,  showy  appearance,  and  cjmfort  of  iuteinal  ar- 


rangements wi  th  those  of  similar  establishments  in 
any  provincial  town  in  Ireland.  There  are  a  steam- 
mill,  two  breweries,  t.vo  convents,  a  Christian 
15i other's  school,  and  though  last,  not  least,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  a  printing  office  h  is  been  estab- 
lished, and  a  very  tastefully  got  up  stationer's  shop, 
a  want  long  felt  in  such  a  business  and  rising  town  as 
Dungarvan.  Very  few  towns  like  Dungarvan  possess 
so  fine  a  brewery  as  that  of  .Mr.  J.  K.  Dower's,  J. P., 
and  every  stranger  passing  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  artistic  taste  displayed  on  the  exterior  of  the 
entrani^e,  as  well  as  with  the  evidence  of  enterprise 
and  spirit  presented  by  a  visit  to  the  interior ;  indeed, 
if  there  were  a  few  more  spirited  men  like  the  worthy 
proprietor,  Dungarvan  would  shortly  become  one  of 
the  trailing  provincial  towns  iu  the  south  of  Ireland. — 
Freeman. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  STATED  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  was  held  last  evening  at  the 
Academy  House,  Dawson-street. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Gravus  presided. 

INIr.  J.  B  Jukes  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kinahan,  on  the  crannoges  in  Lough  Rea,  a  lake 
situated  south  of  Atlieiiry,  in  ihe  couiitv  of  Galway. 
Several  of  these  crannoges  were  the  subject  of  e.xaini- 
nation  by  Mr.  Kinaiian,  the  results  of  which  were  de- 
tailed in  the  paper  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Jukes. 
The  principal  of  these  was  that  iron  was  in  use  in 
Ireland  at  the  remote  period  when  crannoges  were 
constructed,  and  that  when  the  crannoges  ret'erreil  to 
in  the  paper  were  erected,  the  surface  of  Lough  Rea 
was  seven  feet  lower  than  at  present. 

The  paper  was  referred  to  the  council  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Reeves,  D.D.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Bell  of  .\rinagb,"  which  was  a  learned  and  interest- 
ing .  ssay,  historical  and  speculative  in  reference  to 
tlie  celebrateil  relic  of  Ireland's  patron  saint.  The 
extreme  beauty  of  the  workmanship  of  Ihe  shrine  in 
which  the  bell  was  inclosed  attracted  the  warm  ail- 
miratioii  of  the  members  present. 

The  paper  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  was  referred  to 
the  council  for  publication. 

The  following  letter  on  the  non  cyclonic  character 
of  the  storm  of  the  29th  Oct ,  1863,  was  read  ; — 

Trinity  Cotlese,  Duldin,  :il)th  Nov.,  18i;3. 
Hkar  V>n.  Reeves — .'\s  Mr.  rust's  pupor  on  the  storm  of 
tlie  Mth  Oct..  (luring  which  the  iiou-chicl  Prince  Consnrt 
nearly  foiiiulert'd  at  sea,  ajipears  to  have  attracted  the  iii'tice 
of  some  nn'tL-ori)lriL,'ists.  I  Ihiiik  it  niuy  prove  of  some  interest 
to  lay  hcfoie  tlic  academy  twii  letters— one  from  the  Uev.  Dr. 
l£ohin>oii.  and  the  other  from  .Mr.  .Mettune,  who  keeps  the  re- 
cords of  tliemagiietical  oliservutory  at'i'rinity  College.  These 
letters  give  an  account  of  the  oliservations  on  the  wind  made 
at  .\rmagli  and  Diihliii  during  the  gale,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  completely  esfahlisti  the  non-cyclonic  character  of 
the  s.torin  of  tile  'itftli  Octotjer.  The  wind  in  Dublin  blew 
steailily  from  the  S.W.  during  and  long  after  the  gale,  while 
in  .\rm  igli  t  is  appears  from  Dr.  Kobinson's  letter,  or  from  tlie 
acconip.iiiyiiig  ilrawiiig.  which  I  have  made  to  represent  the 
observatiiins it  seems  to  have  shitted  tliroiigli  loi  dog  from 
10  a  in.  to  :i  p.tn  The  gale  in  Diililin  was  at  its  h  iglit  at  11 
a.m  ,  when  the  wind  travelled  at  the  rate  of  li,  niik's  per  hour. 
Pei'peiidicular.s  drawn  to  the  dircctinns  of  the  wind  at  this 
town  tVoin  DiihllTi.  Ann  igli.  and  Ballinasloc  nearly  iiitersert 
L'mgli  .Mclvin,  in  the  cimnty  of  Fenn  iiiagh,  a  circumstance 
wliicli  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  prove  that  tiiestoriii  was  a 
cyclone.  But  if  .i  line  li  .V  tte  drawn  parallel  to  the  bisector 
of  the  angle  between  the  wind  directions  of  Armagh  at  10 
a.m.  and  I  p.m  ,  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  gale  of  a  cyclone 
must  have  travelled  along  the  line  B  .\.  If  this  had  been  the 
case,  the  caatre  of  the  storm  should  have  passed  near  Ballina- 
sloe.  wliere  the  Willi  shouhl  liave  ohaiigeil  through  ISO  deg. 
As  the  supposition  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  facts 
observed  at  Ballinasloe,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 
gale  was  not  a  cyclone.    I  am,  yours  sincei'cl>, 

Samckl  HAUOnTON. 

The  letter  was  referred  to  the  council  for  publi- 
cation. 

Dr.  Wilde,  vice-president,  stated  that  upon  the 
next  night  of  meeting  be  would  exhibit  the  ancient 
Irish  shield  recently  found  in  the  county  of  Leitrim. 
In  the  meantime  lie  presented  to  the  library  and 
museum  of  the  academy  the  following  antiquities 
wliich  have  been  committed  to  his  care: — From  Lady 
Otho  Fitzgerald,  niiscel  anea  graphia,  an  illustraled 
catalogue  of  the  antiquities  in  the  po.ssessinn  of  the 
late  Lord  Loiidesb  u-oitgh — one  of  the  finest  works 
now  printed  in  England,  and  which  possessed  a  special 
interest  to  the  academy  from  its  containing  an  account 
of  the  gold  oriiaineuts  found  at  New  Grange,  and  also 
of  the  bell  of  St.  Mura,  of  Iiinishoweu,  and  other 
Irish  autiqiiit'es  which  had  passed  into  the  collection 
of  his  lordship.  From  his  brother  Census  Com- 
missioners and  himself,  the  census  reports  of  1861, 
consisting  of  the  volumes  of  tlu  townland  censu.s,  two 
volumes  of  the  report  and  table  on  ages  and  education, 
and  the  report  upon  vital  statistics,  part  I.,  ".Status 
of  Disease."  The  Doctor  stated  that  he  hoped  shortly 
to  present  the  volumes  upon  religious  professions  in 
Ireland,  together  with  the  remaining  portions  ol  the 
census  for  I  vtil.  From  Lord  I'^arnbam,  the  constant 
dimor  to  the  museuin,  a  large  narrow  celt  of  greyrock 
slate  found  in  the  county  Fermanagh.  A  thin  broad 
celt  of  shall,  believed  to  have  been  found  in  the  same 
locality.    A  bronze  broad  blu  lad  axe-shaped  celt,  a 


lenkitted  celt,  and  paalstone,  all  from  the  county  of 
Fermanagh.  From  Dr.  Malcomson,  of  (^avan,  a  very 
perfect  bronze  spear  he.td,  found  ten  feet  beneath  the 
surface  in  Kilm.ire  bog,  barony  of  Castl'jrahaii.  county 
Cavan.  From  the  same  loc.ility,  the  Iragiiieiit  of  a 
bronze  sword,  much  contorted,  apparently  by  fire,  and 
an  ancient  broUiie  spur;  found  in  the  foundation  of 
an  old  wall  in  Ihe  townland  of  Killafinlagh,  barmiy  of 
Castlerahan,  county  Cavan.  From  Charles  Cheyne, 
Esi  ,C.E.,  the  oaken  model  or  representation  of  a 
carved  sword,  si.xteen  inches  long  in  the  blade,  and 
probably  used  for  casting  weapons  of  the  .same  form  ; 
found  in  the  townland  of  Leabeg,  in  the  King's  Co., 
between  Clara  and  Firbane,  embedded  in  blue  clay 
seven  feet  below  the  surface,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  River  Brusua,  and  along  with  the  bones 
of  ruminant  animals,  al.so  a  narrow  spear  head  of 
bronze,  found  in  the  townland  of  Leamore.  parish  of 
Gallen,  King's  Co.,  in  blue  clay,  five  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  near  the  old  Castle  of  Cool,  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Brusua.  From  William  Kirwan.  Esq  ,  a 
small  antique  iron  horse  shoe,  without  groove  or 
cocks,  and  having  six  large  square  nail  holes  in  it, 
probably  the  shoe  of  one  of  the  hobbies  wbicli  John 
Dymmock  noticed  in  his  description  of  Ireland  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  found  at  Blindwell,  county 
of  Galway.  From  Thomas  Byrne,  road  ganger,  em- 
ployed upon  the  Drogheda  line,  a  brass  sliilliug  of 
James  II.,  in  very  good  pre.servation. 

The  unanimous  thanks  of  the  meetiiig  was  pre- 
sented to  the  respective  donors,  and  the  academy  then 
adjourned. 


STEPHEN'S  GREEN  AS  A  PUBLIC  PARK. 

The  bill  about  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  pro- 
poses "  to  vest  in  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
in  Ireland,  or  in  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burgesses  of  Dublin  (calleil  '  The  Corporation  ')  or  in 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  the  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament  for  the  said  citv,  all  for 
the  time  being,  together  with  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Preiidergast  Vereker, 
now  Lor  1  Mayor  of  Dublin;  Peter  Paul  M'Swiiiev 
Esq.,  Lord  Mayor  elect  for  18ii4  ;  Sir  Colman  Jf. 
O'Lougbleii,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  John  Gray,  Renjamiii 
Lee  Guinness,  William  Dargan,  (Jeorge  VV.  JIaunsell, 
James  llaugliton,  and  Laurence  E.  Knox,  Esquire.s, 
all  of  the  said  city,  or  some  of  them,  and  other  per- 
sons to  be  named  Commissioners  by  the  saiil  bill,  to 
be  thereby  constitut.^d  for  the  pu'poses  tlier  of,  the 
land  or  ground  and  hereditaments  in  the  interior  of 
the  said  square  called  Saint  Steplien's-green,  situate 
in  the  Parishes  of  St.  Aniie  and  St  Peter,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  being  maintaintd 
by  the  said  Cointni.ssioners  of  Public  Works,  the  Cor- 
poration, or  the  said  Commissioners  so  to  be  consti- 
tuted as  aforesaid,  as  a  park  or  pleasure  ground  for 
the  benefit  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  city  of  Dubiin  and  its  neighbourhood. 


THE  O'CONNELL  STATUE. 

The  sub-committee  have  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  : — "  That  inasmuch  as  the  first-class  arlisti 
would  not  send  in  competing  designs,  the  princijde 
of  competition  for  the  de.dgn  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously adhered  to."  The  Very  Rev.  Monsiguor 
O'Connell  then  moved,  and  Alderman  Carroll 
seconded,  a  resolution: — "That  Sir  John  Gray  be 
requested  to  confer  with  Mr.  Foley  on  the  subject, 
to  communicate  the  result  of  his  interview  to  the 
sub-committee,  and  to  arrange  for  a  conlercnce  be- 
tween Mr.  Foley  and  the  sub-committee  at  a  future 
period." 


Geological  Discovery. — Weuntlersfand  that 
the  gentleman  employeil  on  the  Geological  Survey 
at  Longhrea,  Mr.  Kinahan,  has  just  made  an  in- 
teresting discovery.  In  examining  the  islands  ia 
the  lake  of  Louglirea  he  has  discovered  theremain* 
of  some  ancient  residences.  At  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet  from  the  surface  he  found  a  wicker  work 
floor,  composed  of  branches,  very  ingeniously  and 
minutely  interwoven,  and  filled  with  earth.  This 
was  evidimtly  the  floor  of  a  mansion  as  it  existed  iu 
ancient  times,  and  near  it  were  found  some  spear 
heads  and  other  weapons  of  antiquity,  showing  that 
at  one  time  there  were  habitations  on  those  island.s. 
It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  those  islands  are  artificial, 
having  been  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  defence 
several  centuries  before  Strongbow  or  the  Norman 
Knights  set  foot  on  "  the  Emerald  Isle."  The  relics 
discovered  were  inspected  by  Mr.  Foote,  of  Somerset 
Villa,  the  able  and  talented  conductor  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  at  Ballinasloe,  and  we  uiuierstand 
they  will  be  forwarded  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Roval  Irish  Academy. —  Western 
Star. 


Dec.  1,  1863.] 
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THE  ROUND  TOWERS.* 

(Continaed  from  page  137.)  i 
Traditiois  is  one  of  the  sources  fTom  wWcIi  Dr. 
Petrie  derives  his  proofs  of  inuch  that  he  asserts : 
this  is  a  kind  of  proof  which,  while  it  is  most  un- 
satisfactory, is  also  most  dilBcalt  to  aiftj  and  impos- 
sible to  disprove.    Tiios,  the  Doctor  tells  us  that 
tradition  asserts  that  Goban  Saer  bnilt  many  of  the 
towers  ;  for  this  we  are  wholly  dependemt  on  the 
Doctor's  wortl ;  and  if  Parson  Ledwich  has  "  sap- 
ported  an  erroneoos  hypothesis  by  false  assertioas," 
who  can  say  that  a  layman  may  not  err  In  the  same 
way?    Tradition  is  his  proof  for  the  aare  of  the 
church  in  Lotish  Corrib,  for  Templepatriek,  far  \ 
GSendaloasth  Church,  for  the  Church  of  St.  Fechio, 
Slc.    TraditioiJ,  according:  to  him,  nniversally  sup- 
ports' the  theory  that  the  towers  were  btwlt  for  bell- 
houses  :  thus  it  is  that  when  proper  proof  is  not  to  ; 
ha  had,  tradition  is  made  to  sopply  it*  place,  hmt,  : 
What  is  this  tradition  ?    The  statem«st  of  the  first 
ignorant  peasant  yoo  may  chaBce  to  meet  whose  1 
story  coincides  with  yonr  fency.    We  dora't  kiwjw  j 
why  the  praisantry,  or,  if  preferable,  "  the  old  ' 
inhabitants,"  should  be  assMied  to  know  the  triitth  i 
atboDt  what  occanred  centnries  before  they  were 
bora  ;  we  don't  find  it  easy  to  get  at  the  truth  res- 
pecting- events  which  have  occurred  within  their  | 
own  experience,  and  look  upon  it  as  3  sad  picture  : 
of  misdirected  zeal  to  see  the  greatest  antiqaariaQ  ; 
ill  Ireland  goireg'  aboat  collecting  sach  anreiiable  • 
stories,  and  then  serionsly  placing  them  tefore  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  as  proofs  which  can  "  scarcely 
admit  a  doubt "  (164).    Snch  proofs  are  so  very  j 
doabtfiil  to  ns,  that  we  think  they  shot»M  be  repeat-  \ 
ed  altogether.    This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Petri*  \ 
himself  when  the  tradition  docs  not  soil  him-  Thus,  1 
there  is  a  tradition,  or  as  the  Doctor  now  tenuis  it,  1 
"  a  hear-say  story,"  that  a  Pagan  hto  was  fo«tnd  ia 
Timahoe  tower  about  fiifty  yeare  ago,  brat  tSm  tradi-  t 
tion  does  not  agree  with  the  Doctor's  theory  of  the  ' 
Christian  origin  of  the  towers,  so  he  rgects  It  at  ■ 
once  (419). 

To  admit  tradition,  or  "  bear-say,"  as  the  Doctor 
expressively  characterises  it,  for  proof,  woald  he  to 
open  a.  wide  way  for  knavery.    Any  nnptincipled  | 
person  who  wanted  to  bolster  up  his  theory  cooM 
do  so  with  a  tradition  of  hia  own  framing,  and  who 
could  vemtore  to  say  it  was  a  knave' s  (nivemfiEoiii  ?  , 
Snch  a  mo«£e  of  proof  is  amworlliiy  of  Dr.  Pesnt  I 
and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  j 

An  ofevioots  mode  to  prove  that  the  rwswd  towers 
were  castleS'  wotild  be  to  pf*mt  lont  tlieir  m.ean»  for' 
defence  gainst  a  foe  ;   their  atrorit;  walls,  well- 
defcmded  eii'tranares,  loophole-windows,  ecnhatDfeii 
wall!*,  ra'acFiiicotatroQS,,  sluA  other  means  for  diilence 
or  offence  j  and  when  history  mieiutfetis  Chem?,  to  show  : 
what  sieges  they  emdmred,  what  hosts  of  naivadlers  1 
they  repelled,  what  fearful  imijuries  those  who  dared  ! 
to  attack  these  strofighaMs  were  made,  to  endore'.  ! 
Dr.  Petrie  has  not  dome  any  of  these  thiiag*,  fioir 
this  good  reason,,  that  a  roaiid'  tower  has  m«an» 
either  for  defeiiee  or  offeiiee  beyond  the  fact  that  a 
tower  ia  of  stojue^  aaii.«i  has.  its  doorway  a  few  feet  1 
al!)Ove  the  gromiid!  level.    A  building:  craicuCJ  hardly  I 
be  deviaed  teas  liike  a  stron^BMiM ;  and  hereiin'  histoiry  I 
has  rightly  sfo-kam  of  therti,  fer,  thoa-gh  the  DtscCor 
has  given  many  estraiets  from  anGient  annal'a,  not 
one  af  them  anaoiimtis  to  more  tlism  that  tll«  tower* 
were  not  the  least  prutectinn,  for  in  ordier  to-  est»fc)>-  1 
Itsllj  hi*  a»»crtiorai  that  the  towel's  were  hmSit  aa  jnCaiee*  ' 
for  the-  ecclesiastics.  tO'  aecnTO  theimaelires  arntH  their  ! 
treaHiiuire*  Em  ffiroie  sradd'em  pueitotony  attaeksy  he  gives  1 
pxtrairts  fmm  the  Ajiraats,  in  whieh  perstma-  amrfi  i 
o*jects  aiiie  staiteri!  to.  Itaive  heera  cojiceated  m  towers  i 
dnirimjj'  such  evemits,  and!  im  w  liiieh  the  (lower*  pm*«ed!  | 
Dffli  security  (3T'3^7'6'}.    This  proaC  is,  if  pwanflife, 
WOTSS'  eveni  tkfini  tmilDtiioiiL. 

Im  thi&  aihaeniee:  of  the'  pn)i0i&  we  haive  msMimtaif 
Dr..  Peiriie'  restnirltx  tw  ai  eonnsie  whdie'h  iat  as  wuguillaiir 
aiS  it  IS  Stlllaniiiiis;  amul,  wUuait  is  stiillll  amv^  ten  Ibe: 
deptoedl„  is  tasedl  uipioiiii  flutts  wl&'hi  haiw  %mm 
saMj  f evvertaO  hy  the  kiiffimisiiiee;  qS  aum  iinuveiiiiDiive 
tmaigficiairioiin. 

He'  wfehies;  tffl>  p""'^®  "ha*  ISMvrB  m  si  "  remaiirteBBIe; 
agraaniemt  rf  tllie:  B!riiti»hi  eaiattos;  wiitHu  IriiA  Kiniindl 
TasifeiTs''  PS.T ))  j  audi  aefaete  f iroani  Kiinig,''*  M  mradinuiefflitlai 
Arailtii^uai,"'  as  am  esaiHitpiIlffi',,  tlte  CiisJlIie  erf  B*imjiiJ!es8-„  oi' 
wMnh  line  aaij»  : — 

If  WW  m^^tmm  the'  amtEne  oif  tlVii*  eaturite  to)  iillai 
peofealbfcwJiijj'ibJiiiiII  ftiefishit,,  St  will  Be;  Banimiiili  tto)  bsaJliiiMiM 
idtenitiiraJl,  Etu  moat  oi('  it*  (feamuaraa^  wiithi  aewMaJI  off  our 
Irnsli.  tBiiwtciis-'" — (jS'fil.)) 

WhM,  30.  sttramifix'  aiVj^iuiiiienitL  tthino  Ih. ''.  If  tlte  ISniiii- 
teasB  CiiB«])ffi»  he  sarjssB,,  wvm-  soawwlkaiir.  Ik^fftier,,  iht  to9miM 
hie^  iuBmiiHttt  iifoniUiuaill  iinii  amitS,  oil'  iit»  ttaulSimiiai  wiithi  ttffiwio- 
raJl  erf  our  llomtair*  ;  aiirf„  oi'amim<i'„  Sltoe'  t(owiaii»  VBWuilki) 
fte:  aiHU  ctawKfe*!!  Mbuniy  oW  tm®  nnmrai*  ihi  ImetaKll  aariE 
sumMwIhuiil  M^juifT  nliiaiiu  ]3lnunili(tw  Cu»4llle'„  mn&  Vhiemi:  m 
aim  iiiitlaniliiitly  ini  aiUiumst].  <tx.\aiyi  iiravthimit  butlvRiieuni  uiUU  Itlkc: 

••'"'liha:  Fiha-^te  onUi  ffiin^iiimtiuuii  «£'  iltiaauuitt  Imtliiadl."' 


round  towers  in  Ireland,  and  yet  these  correspomd- 
ences  do  not  make  eatstles  of  them ;  and  how  am 
identity  between  an  Irish  tower  and  a  Welch  tower  I 
should  do  what  mere  Irish  identity  won't  do  is  a  | 
probtem  we  leave  to  be  solved  by  others,  it  is  too 
mach  for  m.    Identity  mtist  have  magieat  powers,  | 
if  it  can  effect  for  two  towers,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  Channel,  what  it  cannot  do  for  baHf  a  band  red 
towers  in  Ireland,  nainely,  make  ca.«tles  of  them,  j 

The  trttth  is,  the  Bnniiiless  tower  is  a  caatle,,  or  : 
stronghold  j  no  Irish  tower  i»  .«»o.  Tfcie  identities  be- 
tween Irish  towers  and  Brnrol'ess  Castle  are  very  ' 
few,  and  onimportaint ;  hmt  the  diffpremce*  are  im- 
portant :  these  the  Doetor  omitted  to  BOtie«'. 

The  "  features"'  of  ag.reemeitt  betweers  Irish  towers  ' 
and  Bronless  tower  are,  being  teiHt  of  stone,  being: 
rotmd,  aad  having  the  entrarjce  ahoie  tfcegTo«»d 
leTel :  just  three  featares. 

King  has  not  giveii  a.  scale  t&  Ms  pism  and  view 
of  the  Welch  tower,  bat  he  n»enitions  Chat  thie  inner 
diameter  is  seventeen  feet  j  this  gives  us  a  scaile  SroKS 
which  we  can  find  om*  any  measwrg'  we  wish. 

The  Irish  towers  which  Dr.  Petrie  ha*  seleeted 
for  comparisoo  are  two,  the  one  at  Clbndailktn,  and 
Roscarberry  tower,  owe  demoKshed  we  know  not 
how  long  since — if  there  was  ever  tllis  structure — 
and  for  which  his  authority  is  an  old  aigraviing  \ 
copied  from  a  very  old  seal.  As  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  were  the  measjnirerHemfa  erf  this  qaestion- 
able  Roscarberry  tower,  we  will  confine  oiirsetves 
to  a  eom^parisow  between  the  Cfoadailkin  and'  the- 
BruTiIesa  towers,  aa  we  can  give  th«  measwremem't* 
of  both. 

TMctaesssfffliewaiBIlatfflteBaBev  ,  la^lL  .  ,  3$«t  | 
Biauieterat  tegratcrf,  .  .  .  .  S'i  „  .  .  M  „  [ 
Tlie  iloiwwsty  13   ,  30i  „    .  .  IS  „  : 

Besides  these  enormnBS  di-fferences,  there  *rg  others.,  ] 
Bnin'fes*  Castle  has  its  groaiid-floor  lighted  by  three 
loopholes.  Iruh  tower  has  its  gronnd'-floor 

I'iahted'  iia  any  way,  nor  have  the  Irish  towers  Iflop-  | 
holes  anywhere.  BrnmlesS'  Castle  lias  »t.airs  in  its 
very  thick  walls.  We  nee>l  har^fy  sasy  that  rm 
Iriih  tower  em  possibly  haivre  stairs  imi  its  thiw  waillis. 
The  upper  part  of  Bnirarfess  Castl'e  is  gone,  Ewit  it  \» 
tnnat  liliely  had  a  macta'coJated  battlenaenit j  fwrt, 
independent  of  this,  we  have  shown  quite  enough 
fj  difference  between  the  Brnnless  tower  and  the 
CfendaJkiiiii  me  tm  satisfy  otsir  rEaalta'Si  tha't  the  id'en- 
fity  which  Dr.  Petiiie  haa  »Ilileged!  hiaa  mo  tb<iinklsttKm> 

There  is  a.  ciMaiEeajIl  base  to  the  WeJek  eastle,  wfitch 
extendlsi  mp>  to  a  hafgliit  of  afttwit  thirty  feelL  8oime' 
si.'ity  or  seventy  yeanis  ago,  Mr.  CaMlieek,  m  oi'der 
to  protect  the  Cower  part  of  tfe  tower  at  CTondlal- 
kini,  added  aboU't  two  feet  ia  fihicknesft  Oif  wailKiag; 
mmnd  it  to  a  height  of  tthirteew  feet,  aiidl,,  at  the- 
samje  timse,  pi»tt  some'  pTOjeei  ing  sloine.Hy  wiiichi  sesre 
as  steps,  to  get  aattess;  to>  the  doocwajr.  This;  aiddii*- 
liotial  proteetTraa  to  tlliiis  tower'  hai*  a  soit  oif  mdinfia- 
tare  resemhl^tnee  to  tile  procauense  base  of  Boimilless 
Caatle.  There  is  no  other  Ti-inh  to'wer  with  swh 
an  adidition  ;  yet  Dr.  Petrie,  wiidli.  :i  perverne  niegtect 
of  f net,  has  selected  this  tower  of  Clondia/llfciTi' as.  hi* 
representative  one,  wlvere  he  oiiglit  tO'  li'a;ve  rejjeeteiJl 
it,  because  it  is  exeeptibnaill.  Mr'.  Waikeaisninv  m  hm^ 
"  Hansdihook  of  Irfcth  Amtiq;'idit)ii<s*,'*  haai  MMexi  teuiUy 
that  msh  "  projieetion'  »  not  feumd  m  aiiy  o*&«r' 
i'natance'."  This  ia  the  ad  aiiissiBTO  o<f'a;  pti  pili  aindl  am 
aietnowtedged  dirjtcipl'eof  Dr.  Petrie.  Indierf,  eowL'd! 
the  Doctor  haiTe'  fouudi  ai  secondi  exaraipte  wiithi  wlliiiijli; 
toi  suistaini  his  boldl  aaiill  Baaelies*  aMsentibni  of  Uliie:  iidtem- 
tiity  odf  Brtniralleafl.  Cmnh:  **  wiitfc  siCTeraill  off  mvv  ttiHah 
tojwer*,''  Hue:  aemi  unit  haiwe  resoBiiaiil  to  BJie'  very 
dIodiBitilliiiill  tesitiimnnly  eii'  ami  ollill  enjjraLviiiraig:  Vmmi  ami 
0)llder  seail  fer  a.  seeoml  e'raimiipfe'  of  ai  tower  withi  ai 
fcr  fD  5s  we-1  known'  filiam  siiielii  aeajlis  ame  no«  tO' 
be  dlapmufcill  on  for  coniieeCiiiess ;  aaiH  (topiea — 
ais  thiffi  eiDgji'jjviing;  tmm  tlie'  Sisaul — are  llEltewise'  Eiahlle 
tai  emnsr.  Of  tfi&i  EaiBidKity'  we  fjaive:  ami  iinistaince;  iini 
the  DBcton''*  ffloipy  fiiiBmii  tliia'  oM  ernvrasmmig,^  he  Hasy 
mi  ilt,,  aieedlffi  th^  eaiide-aill  Itaise',  wiUielb  lis,  ai  amt  of 
(damaj  riirag' m  the  eiigiiaiviinig,,  iTito  ai  SBguillaiB'  eone 
iim  hiiis)  emip^'.  By  tUii(i<  iniiatafte'  hw  has  msuik^  thie> 
Baisffi  imetiie'  Uiike.  thait  o<l  Bmimfess;  CaaSle'^  hut:  it  iij  aitt 
tlte'  sspensB'  oiC  afflcuiraxiy. 

irUaiB>,  ttUuenv  tte  '*  saweiiaJl toiwer*  wiifllii  wilfeft 
ISnuiiiiDesw  Ciustle  a:llinioet  iidieniOiieujlj  m  inioift.  at'  iiltt- 
fieaituiTBSy"  dlwioidite'  dbwni  iia'fioi  OJie^  6hia.H  stiiDll  niuijaiiw,, 
aiiidi  amuslthOT'  tliaJl  i*  gome;  J&mil  the;  mosiC:  oil'  iill* 
fejitmBesi,'"  wa:  ffiiiil!,,  aire'  Cw*  on  Chreff  of  at  rin)i»-esse»>- 
tiiaiE  dlainaicller,,  wMIC'  Dm  ajlmost  every  rwspeet  tUere 
ii*  a*  uMiieii  dliffleireniise:  UetweBra  Btumullesi*.  CUiatDe-  aiidi 
am  Iiwhi  tsanmv  aa  tlSmnt  is  beCmeea  m  niaitume:  ^aamt 
ainif  at  sindfeDiiog'  mfimtS. 

S^ig:  hm,  mcjpineseiiiGedl  ISmtnlcias;  Cksttlb  aibowft 
(agjiitty-ffiwa!  feeH,  liiigftij  FeDiiiiiE  ii(t]piiB9ttiiitIai  lit.  aibwa* 
mrue  humrflnsdl  aaiill  fihdiii%-ffive'  Cee'tl.  IMujtii  I'  OSy  nitfai 
dkiiHny,tt;  Ollie.  «tluuiiii|»5'  eaaOlte  i'si  maxilii  Coi  Ikxflk  tamo; 
Mkffi  ai  s&iBllaii-  Biiislij  ttoraeii'..  This;  inuj<uiu!ra«y,  off 
enuiiis«i,  suip^oiit*  Kile'  ©kjeHon"*  assertiioni  nmt^aaHm^g 
I  tike-  iidlenitliiiT^'  aff  the:  Bri^  tamnais  iuuil  tiiis  Wdkih  (iH»4IIie&. 


of  Dr.  Petrie's  mistakes  and  fatlacfes  ;  we  feet  that, 
perhaps,  there  are  too  many  for  the  reader's  patience. 
We  do  ii'ot  pretend  to  explain  why  so  many  miafafees;, 
have  lieen  i£»ade>  nor  why  swch  transparen  t  fallacies 
have  been  urged'.  "To  err  is  human;"  and,  Ert- 
fflo'enced  by  this  tnuth,  we  must  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  Royal  Iris'.h  Acaideumy  eowW  have  declared 
the  Doefor's  Essaiy  »a&'*C(Ctary,"  aind  haive  givei* 
the  high  sajrceiow  t>f  their  approival  to>  a  work 
which,  from  th'e  many  erw>r*  it  eonfeinw,  is  tmt 
Irastworthy, 

That  the  Peaana'ed  atttlitor  of  tM»  bowk  ©f  mmy 
esTTors  eMjiceiived  himseCf  "  poasesseji  of  aewairate 
sktll  in  tEte  sciewce  of  arehiiiteitWitI  anitiqioitEeft  "  he 
hiraseff  eoverlily  infnriws;  m.  Bniitt  there  is  a;  histher 
skill  than  he  has  showni  in  his  Essay,,  the  altiilill  of 
adhering  strictly  to  facts,  and  of  deducing,  cow- 
cIiMions  properly  from  thera.  Wis  simple  mode  of 
proeeeding  will  give  v«;line  to  a  work,  while  the 
results  of '  searcliifig:  through  ra'anraiseriptsv  eollectiMg: 
fradlitiona,  and  giving  huindlreds  artistic  ill'ji*trs6- 
tiom,  without  an  attemtiow  to  aicearaey,  fihouighi  it 
may  be  snccessl'ul  for  a  stertt  tiiesse-,  wiiH  surety 
prove  a  failure  at  last.  Audi  so  we  now  see:  that 
Dr.  Petrie  lias  fefled  to  show  that  the  towel's  are 
of  Chrisfian  oria:in,  to  show  when  they  were  iimSt, 
or  that  they  were  for  belfrfes  or'  ca:»tte'.. 

Tlte  Docto.r  asserts  that  the  aae  of  Km©  eex&eM 
was  nnkno-WMi  to  the  Pagan  Irish  (129)'.  Tliis  bM 
assertioni  iis  m-aite  to  overthrow  tlie  alleged  Pasan'. 
oirig,i!ni  of  the"  towers,  which  aire  ali  bwilt  witlv  Itae 
fiefaeift :  ft.  ii»  thu*  sta'teifi ; — 

l^ot  the  dTghtest evidence  has  everheenad'dwseif. 
to  prow  th&t  irlie  f  rvslli>  were  acquainted  winh  this 
airt  of  bwElidiing  wiith  llime  eetneat  before  they  re*- 
eetveti  She  Cfa i«f tiaini  faaiCi.."— (^)) 

We  ask  with  surprise,,  Did!  tfe  Koyait  Iriislif 
Academy  suflei-  this  soplluaitt  tov  reeeiive  ttliieiiir  *p>- 
pro.val  ?  Every  typo'  in  Itogfc,  audi  every  one  wiith'. 
the  plahiest  comnaow  sense,  knows  tha.t  tile  absence 
of  proof  of  any  givem  proposition  does  not  nceessaipiiHy 
estaiMish)  th^  correctness  of  lh<4  negaJliive  of  th®  pmai- 
posittrcMiiL.  It  (foes  not  foWow,  because  ILauigani  oji' 
a;niy  otfcgr  maiai''  i&aite  to;  show  that,  in  Finw 
IWaiff  CfflU'l?*  days,  hsMwe*  were  built  with'  mortar,, 
therefore,  none  of  fiiie  Pagan  Irlsli  useil  mortar. 
Tills  failure  only  shows  tliat  Lanis^an  did  not  know 
what  he  waa  talking  about,, and-  leaves  the  questiom 
ansetttedL  Bwt  Dr.  Petrie' endieaivouir*  to' shwwtiiat 
St.  Paitriic'k  rn,trodiiced:  the;  im&oi  mentaji'  iimte  Jb®- 
huwH  J  aajid,  im  proo'K,,  give*  m  tliue  naanegi  of  lid*  tftjiB® 
mawoiw  wlto  maiie  stone  houses  (l!4ili)\.  Toi  these  the 
fiiaicy  of  DV,  Petrie  ad'dls.  the  nsorter,  amdl  Itlkds.  fiiiwcy 
is  his  proof  Ch-^t  &6,  Fajtiicfe.  iiwitrudbieetJ  tike'  am  of 
miOTtap  intO'  Irefend' t 

Ti*  (SoniviiiiiBe'  Dv,  Petriie  of  ttftig'  iimastiisiiailiiifiy  of  dltf- 
dlwciing:  ai  reverse  piiO!|f(!i!*iitiioni  (vmi)  ane  wMelki  fi*  mt 
provedi,  Cet  m tailte  fiHue  iiijatajiwe  id'  th*  PWIttlki 
Proposittiioui  of  the'  Fiirit.  of  E'uielliidL  Mamy 

persons  have  faiilfedl  toisrosw  tliiat.  pans  asinorU'iai ;"" 
but,  If  aM  the  world'  had!  fiuilijdi,  would!  the  reverse' 
of  that  ppopositibni  be  true:  ?'  &rtaiiwliy'  niot.  Every 
assertion'  miast  be  prowedl  Iii5r  fla«*9i.  Dr'.  Peftrie  ItaKP 
QB>«  pOTwedl  thiadi  Sfc.  Faitriiak  iinitrodlueedl  the:  us«:  of 
mmtm'  iiaitto>  Irellaiiuil^  neiithes'  hasi  JLama^^iami  ptiovsdi 
tliiait  S&tt!  Pagaim  isMk  nised!  mnotaiK';;  bn>tt  wUeni  -we' 
hsBve,  hi  the  Iniitiki  tower*,,  bidlldiiiiiigSi  of  unifcuaww 
oBigainv  amdl  off  noi  use  iwi  Clitristiaini  peiMstiieBB,,  bufti.  fer 
whiiielii  we  care  assi^i  ai.  protolkte  ase  ainoiig  P'aga«w, 
andl  eami  ffindl  (ha/t.  smclii  liuilldliHgS'  baive  Been,  used!  by 
P.iigaansv  we  hsi've  estaibltisliiedl  ai.  strong:  piioliability 
tlkit  they  amei  (niS'  Waigam  origjni^  aatdi  ehmiieie  can' 
(amiy  dledluee  Ghait  the;  Iniislli  diiidl  mt  Ueam;  the'  am: 
off  miortam'  froiui  BlL  Fail)'ii(i&%>  tttmHe  stonemamna^ 
Tb)  whiSeli!  we  may  adldly  tllaitt  we;  p<va'  nw  eredliit  ts) 
tikesiffi  fiaitesy  feu' this  simipte  iteawDin,,  that  tHe' wriiterB- 
of  tltejui  werBv  Joeeiiym  satyw  of  iUnnMijfi.f,,  nvuu'  wfio' 
eouM  ase'  tile  ffougis,  the  extimg;ud8heii„  mul'  the'  oiill- 
ejufflse^  im  ojidleir  He)  dlear  aaway  tlte  suiperfiusousy  ex- 
tidit^.uU  the  &ill9s;„  amdl  Mkaiianaite;  the<  oiltaf.'utie'  f 
im  liesw  ffigjinaitiive:  llajrtg;ua)ge,  w'hioi  couJIdl  GlSip.,,»uippitB8S^ 
ov  aM  tto),,»'*  tiley  thotiglkit  proijjerj  and!  witoi  liwve 
peoweri!  themsBllvesi  so'  waffl  ilfeiledl  iiw  the  saienice;  oi 
dteetojiing;,  tlieiiir  e-viil'erjce,  tliiaiD  tlkei'r  works  aiiSv  butt, 
at  anllectiuni  oH'oiiitiiagerau*  HaiHaeileodisy  got  u;p.  to  seCT*; 
some'  *i}«ujuill  pumpose;- 

'Iflie  thKBjily  of  &  Wusm  m  the;  erne  wlifeili  Dtav 
P'eflrie  sllaianed)  j  Ike  smeeradl  aifi:  iiff,  aw  mfi  d'esiSVMihg: 
ftiiis'.  noniiae;  ((33®)^  aindl  "  uititeDlly  aiftswmJ 
©''Brien^s'  boolb  tthnDiwsi  nmielii  %h)t  FltaiHIie; 
wocshiip',,  B»iit.  the-  poojr  feiUbw  wmsOe  iit.  ism  ai  ife'w 
monilha,,  aindl  lioat:  hist  seasisni  aitdl  M&  Ke  aii%eir  th® 
ontejr-eKettiioni :.  iitt  team*  ewiidleittse;  of  liasfie;.  We 
hai.wtf  laany  peoafeiia^uip^ltof  (Q)''Biiijeni''siCli«caiy,,lkuit 
wb;  wiish)  to;  wniite;  a*  lleilwwtBv,  aaidi  w4illll„  tthe«effi«iK„  mt 
iimtnodluiae'  tBiemi  m  the;  puBsenit.  wajrlt, 

niait  tlie  P'riiae;  Essaiy  i»  at  tiaiiilluirB'r  we;  hsbve  saOTsi- 
factsmiiliy  sitonwiii  ?  yeit  ttff-  liulliMiited!  tBiithor  ai]»;)>ilHHdi 
Hfoxmai^  nemminlk^  and!  zeaiU  toi  hii»  tsaak.  CbuiUil 
aiiy  imuni  Uoiwe  siieesigdilitrii 'm  ^mmw^  Ahu't  tike;  mmn^ 
ttmmwaswoi'  CTimstSsan  mx^m^ he  w<guil1i£  h«tv«  dbne 
SOI :  M%>  VKOidk  ia>  (SS&aaisilwe'  of  tihaitt  tiieoity Ms  wmt 
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of  success  is  not  owing  to  want  of  fitness  or  of  ap- 
plication, but  to  want  of  proof.    After  tliis  failure 
we  cannot  think  that  the  Irish  round  towers  Lad 
their  origin  in  Christian  times,  and  were  built  for  a 
Christian  priesthood's  use  :  we  cannot  think  that 
the  similar  towers  which  Lord  Valentia  saw  in  India, 
and  which  he  was  told  were  of  an  extreme  anti-  | 
(juity,  and  belonsfed  to  a  people  whose  religion  was  | 
as  mysterious  as  those  ancient  towers,  we  cannot  | 
believe  that  those  were  erected  for  a  Christ  an 
priesthood's  use.    And  the  similar  towers  which  tlie  j 
Pagan  writer  Lucian  describes  as  being  in  his  native  | 
land  before  the  Pagan  temple  in  Syria,  tliese  towers  1 
surely  were  not  of  Christian  origin.     Tl)ey  were 
never  raised  by  Christian  hands;  neither  were  tlie 
Irish  towers.     We  are  convinced  they  belong  to 
those  distant  ages  when  Paganism  was  dominant, 
when  devotees  prayed  in  high  places,  that,  by  get- 
ting nearer  to  the  gods,  they  might  be  better  heard 
by  tliera.    The  grey  mystery  of  thousands  of  years 
liangs  over  these  strange  buildings.     Is  it  not  pro- 
bable that,  when  the  Egyptians  of  old  were  erecting 
the  stu()endous  pyramids,  the  Irish  of  old  were  con- 
structing tliese  slender  and  graceful  towers  ?  Twin- 
born  of  time,  the  eastern  structures  are  gigantic,  ; 
ungraceful  marvels ;  the  western  ones,  though  com-  j 
paratively  small,  are  incomparably  more  elegant,  t 
Thirty  centuries  have  probably  passed  away  since 
some  of  the  Irish  towers  were  erected  ;  many  more 
centuries  may  have  elapsed  since  that  form  of  build- 
ing was  originated.    That  they  were  for  religious 
purposes  seems  beyond  a  doubt  ;  but  they  have  no 
nse  in  Christian  requirements  :  they  are  assuredly 
Pagan,  and  it  seems  equally  certain  that  they  can 
vie  in  antiquity  with  the  buildings  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  belong  to  a  creed  as  old  as  any  that  was  taught 
in  those  sacred  structures  wliose  ruins  still  give  a 
glory  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

And  so,  reader,  these  mysterious  monuments  be- 
long to  tlie  niglit  of  time  :  they  are  like  humanity 
turned  to  stone,  but  they  are  not  wholly  dumb  : 
like  Meranon's  vocal  statue,  they  utter  significant 
sounds  when  intellectual  sunlight  falls  upon  them. 
They  tell  us  of  a  people  of  rare  practical  skill,  and 
ot  a  strange  creed  ;  a  skill  equal  to  any  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  a  creed  which  we  abhor,  but  which 
was  once  sacred  to  nearly  all  mankind,  and  is  lield 
by  many,  at  the  present  day,  and  which — stranger 
still — has  mingled  with  our  own  purer  faith,  and 
has  existed  liroadly,  unmistakably,  in  Clirislian 
lands  even  so  late  as  to  the  end  of  tlie  last  century. 
But  we  can  only  whisper  tliese  secrets  now  j  some 
other  time  they  may  be  fully  revealed. 


LIPE  OF  ST.  DYMP.\A.« 
This  work  has  been  presented  to  us,  with  request 
'*  for  early  literary  notice,"  but  we  must  remark, 
with  every  courteous  feeling  towards  the  reverend 
author — with  every  respect  for  his  zeal,  and  every 
appreciation  of  the  ability  with  wliich  he  treats  his 
subject,  that  to  review  the  merits  of  a  book  of  amj 
religious  character  ichatsoever  would  be  quite  out- 
side our  province.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  that  class  of  our  readers 
most  interested  a  better  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  book,  we  quote  therefrom  a  paragraph  re- 
lative to  the  architecture  of  the  church  dedicated 
to  the  above-named  saint  and  martyr  :  — 

"  The  arcliitecture  of  the  present  church  of  St. 
Dj'nipna,  according  to  tlie  opinion  of  a  writer  wlio 
had  maturely  considered  his  subject,  would  seem  to 
denote  tliat  this  fine  building  had  been  commenced 
in  the  twelfth  century.  A  difference,  remarked  in 
tlie  style,  leads  to  a  supposition,  that  the  great  nave 
and  northern  aisle  might  have  been  built  at  this  | 
period,  whilst  the  southern  aisle's  construction  was 
of  a  later  date,  The  columns  of  the  two  former 
parts  are  not  adorned  with  capitals,  whilst  those  of 
the  southern  aisle  are  ornamented  with  foliaged 
friezes  and  octagon  supports,  which  indicate  their 
connection  with  the  fourteenth  century.  Windoivs 
in  this  latter  aisle  are  much  larger  tlian  those  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  are  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments. Two  large  transept  windows,  with  various 
other  mullioned  panes,  above  the  great  choir  and 
around  its  side  chapels,  serve  admirably  to  light 
with  sombre  effect  the  interior  of  this  noble  pile. 
There  are  five  clerestory  windows  on  either  side  of 
the  nave,  and  five  also  on  either  side  of  the  aisles, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Uympna. 

"  The  structure  of  St.  Dympna's  arched  roof  is 
very  remarkable:  the  vaults  are  formed  by  iuter- 
gectiug  ogees,  considerably  elevated,  and  built  with 
brick.  At  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  choir 
and  nave,  a  cross-surmounted  spire  dominates  over 
t  le  roof,  to  a  very  considerable  elevation.  Two 
massive  towers  flank  the  principal  entrance  door, 

*  •■  The  Liie  of  St.  Dympna,"  by  the  Kev.  John  O'Hanlou, 
C.C.   Dublin  :  James  Djlly. 


opening  into  the  nave  ;  they  only  ascend,  however, 
to  the  parapet  of  the  adjoining  roof.  Towards  the 
close  of  A.D.  1539,  a  hurricane  swept  away  the 
tower  of  St.  Dympna's  church,  which  destroyed  by 
its  fall  the  adjoining  house  for  infirm  persons.  The 
portal  remained  intact  ;  and  in  the  year  1859,  a  re- 
building of  the  fallen  tower  was  completed,  as  we 
see  it  left  at  the  present  day. 

''It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the 
con-struction  of  ogee  roofs  became  common,  through 
the  invention  of  columnar  supports  and  flying  but- 
tresses. Hence,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
church  of  St.  Dympna  was  one  of  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical structures  built  in  this  style.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  within  the  Turnhout 
arrondissement ,  whether  we  regard  its  antiquity  or 
its  architecture  *  On  the  outside,  although  St. 
Dympna's  temple  is  imposing  in  size  and  appear- 
ance, the  restorations  effected  have  greatly  marred 
its  architectural  beauty,  for  they  appear  to  have 
been  a  work  of  mere  necessity,  without  exhibiting 
any  pretensions  to  structural  taste  or  uniformity. 
In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kuyl's  work,  a  beautiful  engraving 
represents  an  exterior  side-view  of  St.  Dympna's 
Church,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  fifty  metres.  A  cor- 
rect ground  plan  of  the  nave,  choir,  transepts,  aisles, 
chapels,  altars,  &c.,  accompanies  this  view  on  the 
opposite  page.  A  critically  historical  and  minutely 
architectural  description  of  St.  Dympna's  Church 
is  given  by  the  accomplished  author. t  On  the  ex- 
terior, and  attached  to  one  of  the  front  towers  of 
St.  Dympna's  Church,  may  be  seen  the  house,  in 
which  novenas  are  recited,  to  obtain  deliverance 
from  various  maladies.  A  large  enclosed  space, 
around  the  church,  ia  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
public  cemetery." 


GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  conversazione  and  exhibition  of  the 
Glasgow  Architectural  Society  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, 13th  ult.,  in  the  Scottish  Exliibition  Rooms, 
Bath-street,  Glasgow.  There  were  numerous  archi- 
tectural drawings  and  paintings,  a  large  collection  of 
beautiful  photographs  of  celebrated  buildings,  or 
portions  of  such,  and  a  considerable  nuiuber  of 
choice  specimens  of  sculpture  and  statuary.  Nu- 
merous other  works  of  art,  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  were  scattered  up  and  down  ilie  room, 
and  a  good  deal  of  space  was  devoted  to  the  exhibi- 
bition  of  hangings,  carpetings,  furniture,  and  appli- 
ances for  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings. 
The  attractions  of  the  exhibition  were  enhanced  by 
the  performances  of  a  band- 

The  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Clark,  having  taken  the 
chair,  supported  by  Sheriff  Bell  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Batchelor,  Mr.  Wra.  Maclean,  lion,  secretary,  read 
the  report. 

The  Chairman  then  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  library,  and  after  alluding 
to  the  oliject  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  society, 
proceeded  to  notice  the  early  history  and  progress  of 
the  art. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Batchelor  next  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, dwelling,  among  other  tojiics,  on  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  architecture  as  a  means  of 
culture  to  persons  following  other  professions. 

Sheriff  Bell,  having  referred  at  length  to  the  im- 
portance of  architecture  in  modern  times,  said — He 
had  heard  that  it  has  suggested  itself  to  at  last  some 
of  the  members  of  this  society  that  it  might  be 
right  in  Glasgow,  looking  at  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture amongst  them,  and  looking  at  the  many 
eminent  architects  who  are  now  starting  up  amongst 
them,  to  consider  whether  tliere  should  not  be  a 
chartered  body  of  architects  in  Glasgow — a  corpo- 
ration who  would  admit  to  the  privileges  of  their 
body  only  after  stringent  examinations,  and  would 
exact  a  Itnowledge  of  their  subject  from  the  parties 
who  had  the  honour  of  becoming  members  of  the 
corporation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alex.  Thomson  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Sheriff  Bell  and  Mr. 
Batchelor. — After  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes, 
during  which  the  company  were  invited  to  partake 
of  refresliments, 

Mr.  J.J.Stevenson  briefly  addressed  the  meeting. 
Counsellor  Salmon  also  delivered  a  short  address 
upon  the  position  of  architecture  throughout  the 
country. 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the 
Rooms,  15,  Dickenson-street,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  4th  inst.    The  President  delivered  the 

»  See  Stroobant's  Notice  Ilislorique  sur  le  Chapitre  CoHegial 
de  Sainte-Dtimphtie,  a  Gheel,  p.  II.  This  writer  supposes  tliat 
St.  Dympna's  Cliiu-ch  was  never  a  parocliial  one,  liecaiise  it 
hcar.s  tlie  name  of  chapel  in  several  ancient  documents.  Tlie 
Abbe  Jvuyl  entertains  a  ditlerent  opinion,  and  believes  St. 
Dympna's  to  have  been  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Gheel. 

t  See,  Gheel  vermaerd  door  den  etrdimst  der  HeiUge 
Dimphna,  He,  pp.  lOS  to  157. 


opening  address,  and  in  the  course  of  it  alluded 
briefly  to  the  many  points  of  interest  which  would 
probably  arise  during  the  ensu'ug  season,  and  con- 
gratulated the  members  on  so  ho|ieful  a  prospect  of 
renewed  vigour  and  activity,  as  indicated  by  the  list 
of  papers  in  preparation  for  the  winter. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  explained  the  means 
adopted  by  the  committee,  and  their  success  in  ob- 
taining papers  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
of  such  scope  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
members.  Among  the  last  may  be  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing :— "The  Charateristics  of  a  New  Style  ;'' 
"  Tlie  Beauty  of  Art  in  Gothic  Architecture  ;" 

Detail  in  its  Inherent  and  Relative  Proportions  ;" 
"  Symbolism ;"  "  Church  Architecture  of  the 
Present  Day — its  Position  and  Requirements 
''  Competitions  ;  with  a  Proposed  Plan  forObviating 
the  Evils  at  Present  Resulting  therefrom  ;"  "  Colour 
in  relation  to  Architectural  Decoration  ;"  "  A  pro- 
posed Plan  for  Equalizing  the  various  Systems  of 
Measurement  now  in  use;"  "  On  the  Transfer  of 
Land,  and  the  Law  of  Contracts  ;"  "  Stained 
Glass,"  kc  ,  &c. 

After  an  animated  discussion  on  the  various  sub- 
jects brought  forward  in  tlie  President's  address, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  meet- 
ing closed. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR.* 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  dwellings  for  the 
poor  which  deserve  our  consideration — viz.,  urban 
or  town  dwellings,  and  suburban  dwellings  or  cot- 
tages.   Although  the  leading  features  of  construc- 
tion and  detailed  arrangements  are  the  same  in  both, 
perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  describe  first  those  whicli 
I  consider  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  town  dwell- 
ings, intended  for  working-men,  whose  wages  range 
from  12s.  to  243.  per  week.    Hitherto,  workmen 
of  this  class  have  been  strangers,  not  only  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  render  home  at- 
tractive, but  to  the  barest  accommodation  necessary 
to  render  social  life  tolerably  decent;  and,  althougli 
it  may  appear  a  strKnge  assertion  to  make,  it  is 
nevertheless    true,  that  the  nearer  an  improved 
dwelling  approaches  its  miserable  predecessor  in 
general  aspect  and  character,  the  more  popular  it 
will  be.    The  difficulty,  therefore,  in  designing  new 
homes  for  the  poor  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
improvements  which  shall  lead  to  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  injurious  habits,  and  give  no  sudden 
offence  to  jealously  cherished  prejudices.    To  do 
this  effectively,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  as  ac- 
curately as  possible  the  leading  requirements  and 
peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build.    If  a  labouring  man 
be  taken  from  one  low  small  room,  in  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  live  with  his  wife  and  four  or 
five  small  children,  and  be  placed  in  a  dwelling 
which  he  cannot  afford  to  furnish  or  keep  clean, 
and  where  he  is  not  comfortable  and  at  ease,  he  will 
consider  himself  badly  treated,  and  wish  that  he 
had  been  left  alone.    No  symmetrical  or  beautiful 
building  will  ever  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  a 
cabin  which  was  convenient  to  him,  and  where  he 
felt  himself  at  home. 

I  consider  that  a  poor  man's  town  dwelling  should 
consist  of  a  living-room  and  bedroom,  with  provision 
for  additional  bedrooms  when  required  ;  that  it 
should  possess  a  plentitul  and  accessible  supply  of 
water,  both  for  ablution  and  cooking  ;  a  water- 
closet,  sink,  and  lavatory  distinct,  but  not  far  re- 
moved from  his  tenement  ;  a  washhouse,  with  the 
means  of  drying  clothes  in  any  weather  without 
artificial  heat;  and,  lastly,  where  practicable,  a 
playground  for  his  children. 

In  my  opinion  the  living-room  should  be  12  ft.  by 
10  ft.  in  the  clear— i.  e.,  that  this  area  of  120 
square  ft.  should  not  be  obstructed  by  fire-places, 
cupboards,  or  other  similar  projections  ;  that  its 
walls  should  be  square,  by  which  I  mean  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  four  angles  or  corners  on 
its  ground  plan.  Rooms  of  a  regular  shape  are 
more  easily  kept  clean,  are  less  expensive  to  furnish 
(especially  when  a  carpet  or  other  covering  is  re- 
quired for  the  floor),  and,  what  is  of  no  little 
importance,  much  more  capable  of  being  made  com- 
fortable than  rooms  with  a  varied  outline.  The 
entrance-door  should  open  into  a  porch  or  vestibule, 
and  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  wall,  opposite  to  the 
window,  so  that  when  both  are  open,  the  air  in  the 
dwelling  may  be  effectively  changed.  The  window 
should  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  its  own  wall, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  light  every  part  of  the 
room.  It  should  be  a  sash  window,  to  ensure  top  and 
bottom  ventilation,  and  its  sill  should  not  be  more 
than  2  ft.  9  in.  from  the  floor,  otherwise  high  furni- 
niture  may  be  placed  beneath,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  it  will  cause  it  to  be  seldom  opened.  If  it 
be  glazed  with  tolerably  large  panes  of  glass,  the 
probability  is  that  there  will  be  fewer  breakages 
than  if  the  panes  are  small.    The  fireplace  should 
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also  be,  if  possible,  in  the  centre  of  its  own  wall, 
and  be  furnished  with  a  ran^e  containing  boiler,  with 
a  cock  of  the  best  description,  fixed  2  in.  above  the 
bottom;  an  oven,  and  cookiiig-place  at  least  10  in. 
wide  from  side  to  side,  with  slidin^-bars,flap,  and 
catch,  all  of  which  oiijiht  to  be  of  wrought  iron. 
The  living-room  should  be  further  provided  with  a 
good  serviceable  closet,  containing  shelves  for  cook- 
ing utensils  and  cookery,  clothes-pins,  and  a  large 
covered  box  for  coal.  It  should  be  the  entire  height 
of  the  room,  having  its  front  flush  with  the  chim- 
ney breast,  and  it  should  be  lighted  by  a  small 
casement  window,  hung  upon  centres,  and  easily 
opened.  The  bed-rooms  should  be  12ft.  by  8ft., 
and,  like  the  living-rooins,  at  least  8  ft.  high.  They 
sliould  communicate  with  the  latter  by  a  door  in  the 
wall  opposite  to  the  fireplace  at  the  end  nearest  to 
the  window,  so  that  sufficient  wall  space  may  be 
secured  for  the  bed.  As  the  bedrooms  are  supplied 
with  warmth  from  the  living-room,  fireplaces  ar* 
not  much  required  ;  and  although  they  are  valuable 
additions,  I  do  not  consider  their  introduction  neces- 
sary, where  space  is  limited,  or  where  expense  is 
of  much  importance. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  walls  of  the  dwell- 
ing should  have  neither  plaster  nor  paper.  If  they 
are  well-built  with  sound  stock  bricks,  and  coloured 
witli  two  coats  of  well-sized  distemper  colour,  of 
a  warm  and  cheerful  tint,  they  present  a  good  and 
comfortable-looking  surface  ;  they  offer  no  harbour 
for  vermin  ;  they  are  uninjured  when  picture-nails 
are  drivi^n  into  them,  and  their  freshness  and  colour 
are  easily  renewed  at  a  trifling  expense.  These 
cannot  lie  regarded  as  unimportant  advantages  by 
tliosie  who  recollect  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  working  man  to  avoid  bringing  creepers  into  his 
borne;  that  he  will  surround  himself  with  pictures 
whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  ;  and  that  he  very 
much  olijects  to  taking  a  dwelling  whose  walls  are 
covered  with  the  half-dirty  paper  of  a  previous  oc- 
cupant. If  vermin  succeed  in  hiding  themselves  in 
plaster  lliey  increase  and  multiply  so  quickly  that 
i.iieir  banishment  becomes  almost  impossible.  If 
nails  are  driven  into  papered  walls  and  afterwards 
carelessly  removed,  they  tear  the  paper  and  leave 
lioles  wliich,  besides  being  unsightly,  offer  the  most 
convenient  nests  to  the  creeping  things  we  have 
alluded  to.  The  workman's  pictures  are  not  often 
satisfied  with  one  nail,  they  require  half-a-dozen  at 
least  to  keep  them  straight.  I  consider  the  average 
number  of  nails  per  picture  to  be  ten,  and  tlie 
avemge  number  of  pictures,  large  and  small,  to  be 
ten  :  a  little  calculation  will  soon  show  how  many 
lioles  may  be  left  in  paper  and  plaster  when  these 
ten  pictures  are  removed  to  adorn  another  haLii- 
tation. 

The  working  man  is  a  Nomad,  as  much  so  as  the 
Arab  of  the  desert.  The  nature  of  his  employment 
compels  him  to  wander  from  place  to  place  like  an 
unquiet  spirit.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded, 
nnder  any  circumstances,  as  a  permanent  tenant  ; 
and,  as  the  improvement  of  his  habits  and  tastes  is 
one  of  tlie  objects  most  desired  by  those  who  un- 
dertake to  improve  his  home,  it  is  of  importance 
that,  when  he  first  takes  possession  of  it,  he  should 
find  it  clean  and  fit  for  immediate  use.  Now  if 
dirty  walls  are  to  lie  re-papered  every  time  a  new 
tenant  objects  to  tlieir  appearance,  it  is  evident  that 
much  time  and  money  must  be  most  profitlessly  con- 
sumed ;  whereas,  if  the  walls  are  merely  coloured, 
a  couple  of  hours  and  a  pailful  of  colour  suffice  to 
restore  tliem  to  their  original  freshness.  I  have 
dwelt,  perhaps  tediously,  upon  the  surface  cover- 
ing of  the  walls,  because  witliont  liaving  seen  them, 
persons  suppose  tliat  what  they  term  "  bare  walls'' 
must  present  a  prison-like  and  comfortless  aspect. 
A  vitiit  to  some  of  the  dwellings  in  London  would, 
I  think,  remove  this  impression,  for  it  would  prove 
that  a  look  of  cheeriness  and  comfort  couhl  be  ob- 
tained even  in  tho.^e  tenements  where  the  walls  were 
uncovered  by  engravings  and  coloured  prints. 

After  having  entered  into  so  strong  a  protest 
a.;ainst  plaster,  perhaps  it  may  appear  inconsistent 
to  tecommend  it  as  the  most  suitable  mat  rial  for 
the  ceiling.  I  do  tliis,  however,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  it  has  a  finished  and  clean  appearance 
and,  being  almost  out  of  reach,  its  liabilities  to  in- 
jury are  few  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  a  pre- 
ventive against  the  spread  of  fire.  Tlie  construc- 
tion of  fire-proof  ceilings  is  often  unsightly  with- 
out being  effective,  and  requires  a  concealment 
which  increases  its  expense 

I  forget  who  has  called  man  a  "  destructive 
animal  ;"  but  I  think  that  tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  children  are  destructive  little  animals.  A 
hatchet  or  a  hammer  is  a  valuable  instrument  for 
evil  in  their  hands,  and  their  contentment  is  perfect 
when  anytliing  to  be  liacked  or  hammered  is  [ilaced 
wilhin  their  reach.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  spe- 
cified as  desirable  additions  to  a  workman's  dwel- 
ling have  been  of  a  tolerably  solid  description,  but 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  floor.  Wood  is  certainly 
not  very  hard  ;  it  is  inviting  for  nails  ;  is  apt  to  get 
dirty  and  tolerably  difficult  to  clean,  and  yet,  in  my 


opinion,  a  wood  floor  is  the  best  that  can  be  con- 
structed for  our  purpose.  If  it  be  not  very  hard, 
it  is  not  very  rigid,  and  its  elasticity  enables  it  to 
bear  heavy  and  sudden  blows  without  injury.  If 
firewood  or  coal  be  broken  upon  any  other  floor 
than  a  wooden  one,  the  concussion  is  much  moi'e 
injurious.  If  nails  are  driven  into  the  joints  or  tlie 
boards  themselves,  they  are  easily  extracted,  and 
leave  no  mark  behind  them  ;  and  if  an  extra  amount 
of  scrubbing  is  necessary  to  keep  them  clean,  no 
one  will  deny  that  visible  cleanliness  is  better  than 
hidden  dirt.  Tile  and  asphalte  floors  have  often 
been  recommended  as  the  best;  but  though  the  for- 
mer have  a  clean  appearance  they  are  cold  to  the 
feet  when  uncovered  by  a  carpet ;  they  are  more 
liable  to  injury  than  floor-boards,  and  they  are 
more  troublesome  to  repair  and  replace  when  defec- 
tive. Asphalte  and  cement  floors  have,  I  consider, 
in  addition  to  these  disadvantages,  another  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Their  efficiency,  in  a 
great  measure,  depends  upon  a  rigid  foundation,  con- 
sisting either  of  brick  arches  or  concrete  supported 
by  iron  joists.  I  have  already  said  that  this  kind 
of  construction  is  expensive  ;  the  insurance  offices 
object  to  it  on  other  grounds  ;  they  consider  that  it 
is  not  fire-proof.  In  case  of  fire,  after  the  iron  be- 
comes heated  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  water, 
fracture  ensues  and  ruin  speedily  follows  ;  whereas 
a  substantial  wood  floor,  with  plaster  ceiling,  will, 
in  small  tenements  like  those  I  am  describing,  resist 
the  spread  of  fire  for  a  considerable  time.  Having 
attempted  thus  far  to  describe  what  I  believe  every 
working  man  would  acknowledge  to  be  contributive 
to  his  comfort  and  convenience,  I  will  say  one  word 
upon  an  item  affecting  liis  domestic  economy,  in 
favour  of  which  his  approbation  is  much  less  certain. 
I  allude  to  ventilation. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  a  poor  man 
hates,  or  a  jioor  man's  children  are  educated  to  hate 
with  cordial,  sincere,  and  unquenchable  hatred,  it  is 
fresh  air.  No  preaching,  reasoning,  expostulation, 
or  cajolement,  will  induce  him  to  breathe  freely 
among  his  own  Penates,  if  he  can  help  it.  So  suc- 
cessful is  he  in  excluding  every  breath  of  air  from 
his  dwelling,  that  his  very  fire  remonstrates  and 
smokes  vigorously.  If  its  cloudy  signs  be  disre- 
garded— wiiich  they  invariably  are — of  course, 
after  a  time,  it  collapses  and  expires.  Its  death, 
however,  offers  no  warning  ;  windows  and  doors  re- 
main closed,  and  to  be  stifled  without  a  fire  is  pre- 
ferable to  easy  respiration  with  one.  No  one  will 
deny  that  dwellings  must  be  ventilated,  but  few 
will  be  able  to  say  how  it  is  to  he  done.  Beyond 
supplying  doors  that  do  not  fit  too  close,  windows 
that  will  open  at  the  top  an  1  bottom,  and  fireplaces 
wifli  air  channels  underneath  the  floor,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  know  how  to  proceed  further 
without  detection.  A  ventilator,  once  discovered, 
instantly  becomes  useless.  It  is  pasted  over  if 
small,  and  if  large  is  made  the  receptacle  of  every 
cast-off  garment,  from  a  bonnet  to  an  old  shoe. 
The  most  successful  ventilators  tliat  I  have  tried 
are  some  perforated  bricks,  so  adapted  that  they 
will  admit  the  external  air,  without  causing  a  draft. 
I  have  introduced  them  throughout  the  length  of 
the  wall  in  which  the  windows  are  placed,  and  in 
that  opposite  to  it ;  and  the  air  is  so  diffused  by  its 
passage  through  the  narrow  channels  with  which 
the  bricks  are  provided,  that  the  paste-brush  is 
seldom  considered  necessary.  I  think  that  you  will 
admit  this  to  be  a  point,  of  no  little  consequence,  in 
their  favour.  Still  I  am  obliged,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  trust  to  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  and  en- 
deavour, by  their  arrangement  and  accessibility  to 
fresh  air  currents,  to  tempt  the  boon  which  the 
workman  despises. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  ventilat'on  without 
adverting  to  one  intimately  connected  with  it — I 
mean  drainage.  I  consider  that,  after  the  founda- 
tions, no  portion  of  a  building  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  its  drains.  In  dwellings  provided  for 
persons  who  are  not  remarkable  for  the  care  they 
bestow  upon  the  property  oi' others,  it  is  especially 
desirable  tliat  the  drain-pipes  should  be  of  the  best 
description,  and  that  their  diameters  should  he 
larger  than  those  employed  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, because  their  liabilities  to  obstruction  are 
very  much  greater.  Boots,  brushes,  hones,  and 
pieces  of  old  furniture,  and  even  pieces  of  old 
clothes,  are  not  unlrequeutly  found  in  the  drains  of 
poor  neighbourhoods.  That  ihe.ie  and  similarly 
unwelcome  intruilers  may  be  easily  removed,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  main  drains  should  be  external  to 
the  building  ;  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  ex- 
amination holes  at  certain  intervals  for  the  purposes 
of  repair  and  clean.sing ;  and  that  they  should 
possess  the  means  of  being  regularly  flushed  with 
water.  None  but  the  inferior  drains  should  be  laid 
within  the  building,  and  these  should  take  the 
shortest  possible  course  to  the  main  drains.  In  all 
situations  where  the  site  of  the  building  is  spongy, 
or  soft,  or  consists  of  made  ground,  the  drains, 
both  large  and  small,  should  be  laid  upon  bods  of 
concrete,  in  order  that  their  proper  falls  may  be 


preserved,  for  upon  this  the  efficient  drainage  of  a 
building  mainly  depends.  Soil  and  other  pipes  con- 
nected witli  the  drains  should  be  ventilated,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  being  taken  above  the  roof ;  and 
no  precaution  whatever  should  be  omitted  to  ensure 
the  healthfulness  and  purity  of  the  building.  In 
addition  to  the  living-room  and  bedroom  and  their 
requirements,  which  have  taken  up  so  much  time 
in  their  description,  I  consider  that,  to  every  poor 
man's  town  dwelling,  a  lavatory  should  be  attaclied. 
This  should  contain  a  water-closet,  fitted  with 
Lambert's  strong  galvanized  iron  valves;  a  lead 
trough,  supplied  with  one  of  Chrimes'  high-pressure 
loose  valve-cocks,  and  furnished  with  an  enamel 
and  iron  basin  for  ablution  ;  and  a  smaller  lead 
trough  or  waste,  for  the  discharge  of  dirty  water, 
with  an  inch  service  cock  above  it  for  the  supply  of 
pails  and  kettles.  The  walls  of  the  lavatory  should 
be  finished  and  coloured  as  those  of  the  dwellings  ; 
but  to  the  height  of  18  inches  above  each  trough, 
they  should  be  painted  with  four  good  coats  of  oil 
colour,  that  they  may  be  frequently  and  easily 
washed.  The  floor  should  he  tiled  with  thick  9  in. 
square  tiles  which  bear  a  good  deal  of  wear  and 
tear,  and  sloping  in  one  spot  without  injury.  The 
lavatory  should  be  lighted  by  two  windows  at  least, 
one  in  the  external  wall  of  the  water-closet,  and  one 
at  the  furthest  end  of  the  wall  at  right  ang'es  to  it. 
The  door  sliould  be  at  one  end  of  the  wall  opposite 
to  that  vi'hich  contains  the  closet  window,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  possibility  of  stagnant  air  retnaining 
in  the  place. 

Botanists  tell  us  that  roses  and  other  beautiful 
flowers  are  partial  to  soap-suds  ;  but  I  know  of  no 
class  of  naturalists  that  hasallude  l  to  their  powersof 
attraction  for  the  workman's  wife.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  if  there  be  no  tuli  and  water,  her  sighs  after 
the  suds  will  be  either  frequent  or  deep  ;  hut  give 
her  these  and  a  small  copper  in  addition,  and  her 
latent  love  and  powers  to  scrub  rise  up  like  Astarte's 
ghost.  Every  bit  of  rag  she  can  find,  must  he 
washed  :  not  half-washed,  but  washed  in  everv 
stage  of  washing— soaped,  rinsed,  and  boiled  over 
and  over  again — until  there  is  more  wash  left,  than 
rag.  To  attach  a  laundry  then,  to  the  dwellings  of 
those  born  with  this  affection,  is  a  positive  duty  ; 
and  it  is  well  to  consider  how  it  may  be  gratified  in 
the  most  efficient  and  practical  manner. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  important  that  the  accommo- 
dation should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  that  the 
supply  of  water  should  he  near  at  hand,  and  that 
all  artificial  means  of  drying,  excepting,  of  course, 
clothes-wringers,  should  be  avoided.  The  furniture 
should  consist  of  a  washing-tub  and  a  rinsing-tub, 
about  3  ft.  3  in.  long  by  1  ft.  9  in  wide,  with 
washer,  plug,  and  chain,  and  a  separate  cold  water 
service  to  each.  The  top  of  the  tubs  should  lie  3 
ft.  6  in.  above  the  floor  if  footboards  are  provided, 
3  in.  less  if  there  are  no  footboards.  There  should 
be  a  ten-gallon  copper,  furnished  with  a  cold  water 
service  and  tin  ladle.  Ksjiecial  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  flue  to 
ensure  the  heat  being  well  distributed  over  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  copper,  and  to  afford  facility  for 
regulating  the  heat  and  cleaning.  Childs'  A  inerican 
wringers  should  be  provided  when  hydrometers  are 
not  used  ;  they  are  easily  attached  to  tiie  tubs,  are 
effective  and  simple  in  their  action,  and  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  cistern,  or  source  from 
which  the  water  supply  is  oh  ained,  should  be  as 
close  to  the  laundry  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
piping  maybe  short,  require  few  joints  and  bends, 
and  he  free  from  the  risks  which  attend  a  variety 
of  levels.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  observe  that  in  all 
matters  relating  to  water  supply,  more  atteiiti(;ii 
shimld  be  paid  to  the  dimensions  of  the  iron  piping 
and  the  nature  and  position  of  the  services,  than 
they  usually  receive.  For  insra  ice,  means  should 
be  provided  for  filling,  emptying,  and  cleaning  the 
cistern,  tank,  or  whatever  the  main  supply  may  bo, 
at  any  moment,  also  for  regulating  the  supply  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  any  portion  of  the  piping 
is  under  repair,  the  water  may  lie  partially  or  en- 
tirely excluded  from  it.  Every  rising  main  should 
be  furnislied  with  at  least  two  cocks  ;  and  whore 
the  building  is  peculiarly  liable  to  fire,  there  should 
be  an  additional  cock,  2  ft.  above  each  floor  level, 
for  the  supply  of  buckets  and  for  the  connection  of 
hose.  The  first  cock  should  be  tixed  in  the  junction 
between  the  rising  main  and  the  company's  street 
main,  so  as  to  regulate  the  entire  supply  of  the 
building.  The  second  should  be  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rising  main,  so  as  to  release  the  water  which 
remains  in  the  pipe  after  the  cistern  is  full,  other- 
wise the  main  will  be  liable  to  injury  from  frost, 
especially  in  exposed  situations. 

The  artificial  means  of  dr.u'ng  clothes,  whieb  are 
adopted  with  advantage  in  the  public  washhouses, 
are  to  be  avoided  in  small  laundries,  because  they 
require  fuel,  madiinery,  and  supervision,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  ami  maintained  without  con- 
siderable expense,  and  which  do  not  secure  advan- 
tages at  all  commensurate  with  their  attendant  risk 
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and  cost  As  far  as  my  experience  teacbes,  I  tind 
that  clothes  are  easily  and  effectively  dried  if  tliey 
are  protected  from  rain  aitd  suspended  ia  strorta- 
cross-currents  of  air,  and  that,  wdereTer  spaces 
suitable  for  this  purpose  can  be  obtaitied,  other  ex- 
pedients are  not  required. 

The  last  item  on  ray  list  of  eontrtbntions  to  the 
comfort  of  a  workman's  town  dwrettimj,  is  a  play- 
Smund  for  his  children.  A  few  Hjoare  yards  are 
of  inestiniaWe  value  where  h«t»se-niTom  is  )imite»l ; 
their  value,  howeter,  increases  their  scarcity  ;  and 
in  London,  the  miserable  tittle  space  which  the  Act 
n>»jnires  to  l>e  in  the  rere  of  each  dwelling  is  iiill 
thtit  the  landlord  can  afford  to  allow  to  his  over- 
charged and  overcrowded  tenants.  I  consider  that 
a  »reat  portion  of  the  succes^s  which  has  atteatled 
the  ereelioti  of  targe  blocks  of  dwellings  for  the  poor 
itt  towns,  ajtd  especially  in  London,  is  attribntahle 
to  the  pIay<rrounds,  which  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  inmates.  One  larg«  playground  to  one 
large  build  ins  is  of  much  greater  use  than  liiaiiiy 
small  yards  to  as  many  cottages. 

To  6e  CQOitintteil. 


IRISH  SLATE  QUARRIES. 

The  demand  for  slate  has  of  late  years  increased 
to  so  ejctraordinary  an  extent,  that  the  ejcistitig 
ciuarries  are  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  it,  and  tt  is 
said  that  orders  are  frequeatty  on  the  books  of  the 
principal  quarry  proprietors  from  eighteeo  to  thirty 
months  belore  they  can  be  executed.  This  state  of 
things,  though  advantageoas  to  the  qaarry  owners, 
is  most  pemieiotts  to  customers,  especially  to  those 
who  take  e«M»traets  to  execute  large  works  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  who  are  natiuraity  anxious  to  see  eaergetic 
attempts  made  to  increase  the  production.  The 
work  at  the  Valencia  Quarries,  Kerry,  have  been  car- 
ried mt  by  a  few  iudiviituaSs  for  abo.at  14  years,  with 
an  oditlay  ofwpwarii*  of  £-W>,t)t)0,  wliieij  has  heea  es- 
pemded  partly  ia  openin^f  the  qntarries,  and  to  a 
gr^Eer  extent  in  erecting  the  milts  and  eustty  ma- 
ctiittery.  An  error  has  l!><e«a  ewmcaitted  ia  spending 
over  much  of  this  capital  upom  the  taachitbery,  miiUs,, 
&e-,  and  an  iiisaffiiciwi't  sant  upon  th«  tfaarries.  It 
i*  aow  therefore  proposed  fey  a  joiMt-sttxct  eompany 
to  commence  tmone-w  n.pefiiiuigs,  so  as  to  fully  occupy 
the  extensive  mathiiueTy,  amd  thus  treble  tiie  pro- 
it  ttetion,  whidii,  tmm  tine  o«te  opwnina:  aiome:,  was 
ttpwajrti*  of  2,€l(i)®  ttms  la  the  last  year ;  ailsa  m  ex- 
tm,fS  ihe  present  ©ipettistg,  which  is  120  f^  wiie, 
rmtatn^  itiito  the  wtwuinteim  afenswut  the  sanie  d'gpullii, 
attd  iiBieO)»efiimg  a  sinccessiani  of  ptatfonras  oS  siate  of 
vnrtOJiS  widtBis.  The  cuaanrie*  aire  sittcated  upoa  t&e 
si«£e  oi  a  atoiniiiiitain.  amid  are  420  feet  alrove  the  seai 
level,  with  aumpte  tmm  twt  the  depasit  oif  wiste. 
The;  slabs  aure  ^^vereii  h.y  wattge*  instead  o.f  by  Mast- 
img,  thus  avoidiiag  the,  armoMit  of  w-dsste  occasionted 
by  the:  tatter  pwcsss.  Tike  waste  tmm  the  siate; 
Weeks  Js  made  mto,  mm&ni^  slates,  for  whrch  th'ere 
{*  aaipJle  l&ml  dem,a)j,d.  The  slabs  are  said;  to  pos~ 
!«vis,  extraordinary  strength,  are  ffree  fnwit  impwrities,, 
ai'iid  ace  useii  extetisiv»Ily  for  ejaiaaieffiBg.  For  tiliis 
latter  pjairpoee  mo  Desa  than'  £11,00©  wcitBii  have 
been:  receoiitly  e«pIoy«t£  at  oiaie-  puMiic  Hwiiilldtiig; — 
ttey  hsiva  been  asetS  at,  thi*  Urattiugham,  Deiby, 
Racfcy,  and  Leicester  Stations,  where-  they  give' 
great  satisfkctjoB,  and  a  targe  quiantity  is  now  being 
jirepare^l  ftw  the:  Chariiig-cross,  IJJiaefeSnaiis^  itai 
WaitBifew*  Statioims. 


DCBUJt  JlTNCTiaiS  RAILWAYS. 

It  5s  a  giwail.  onrstaike-  tO)  imagine  that,  to,  smbfect  the 
ciitiizens  of'  BmWtMi  to.  a  very  (EsagteeaDie  species  of 
ar);r»:jaaaice"» — smek  as-a  snoirtiHig  eagine  ia  the  dieadi 
hiOMf  oi'  tCiift  Biig,hit — iiuiofd'er  that  a  very  few  peiraona- 
waiy  pass  (ffiarectty  mctk  ten  south,  or  vice  varsa,^ 
ivitlteajit  being-  tromifeljedl  to  efcaiB^  <£aanniages>  aod  goe 
fiiiMtji  mei  ataitfeffl  t®  3iBi9.th!eir,  is  «  gfmmlt  jpu'Mic  cotir- 
vmiemsi~  ts^me.  at6eD:tioiii;  amleoustrferaiioo.  sJio,uMi 
f»e-  paiiitC  6a  th«  ceqiuiceiia«i3ts  and'  coijiveHiftaiGft  of  the, 
Biiblliim  peojptev  IBimlifia  peqjUiiies,  at  the  present 
t^l»)e,.  tB:e.ffli;.etsoia-e:  street  iiBjpi:0,veta«jts.  City  raiJ- 
wa;y*  wiittj  liiereal6a»i,  very  effieetively  interfisre  with 
pjTojieetejl!  hjaiprcrivefliejate  m  ftfieHf  ne^bauffiltojedi,. 
'irtj.eEetferfr^  mw  fe  tiia-  tiaw:  fee-  aifiiJlIi  eonsiiderd»tit5iJi  oS 
tlj.e.  iirmpiTODveiBiefflts  wfijclls  sbxsuM  &e;  effijetei,  iii  eon*- 
jlun«e,*iioiiii  vKiChi  Ihiffi  ccmstry  etirjij,  of  tift  new  metiropo- 
liiitajji  raiiillw!aiy&.  Tlte  eoiiiiieil:  sliouM  be:  saCisJiecl  as 
tMi  w.teiit  iis  tse.st  tiO)  be  (lten(;„  tllat  the:  pmbric  may  be 
mo<  tosetrs  biy  ai  jiriivaite  pwjjeffilt,,  psonwtBdl  for  thw: 
pjurijose  oil!  oiidlivt  iaJl  profiic.  As  tlte:  irig>lht  waiy  toj 
1>f!(jm  m  aitwaiya  tftie,'  cft-ewpjesA  way  tsst>  mdl^  saaiDwaiy 
\jmimtXiim  sitomM  ajirni  aan  tMs  afeciv  aaini  m  Bcio^mie 
c'wiiJiciJl  with,  tlWusi..  111.  tlte  eonsixfe'ratijoni  ofsuAjjeete 
oJi  t!l)e.  ktoiiil,.  »uiwnti&.  gmncipleft  shouJHigiMiliej  tike 
may-,  viiiiteitiijms  ijilf  w  iiiciSi  ajw;  ^waiys  atJaiidiedl  w.ilifii 
»eff«»u»liiiiiH3ii<Biai)l  wrjfteqjiujncest,  Keai^iiJg  trilsee  fwrninai 
ill;  v.ie«„  mik  iregMiJliaj;"  tl»»  (juesJaiJiu  as  ojik  Hair  tflff 
poibiSc  «0B;v.enjieH<M:.  aiidl  aecomjuodMiijnv  I  suiftniiittiiiffi 
fl»)lllu«!iingc  raiiiHUiia  ofi'a  fidterae^,  wMdl:  wiiU!,  cfastoptei'l^ 
BiueS  thfr  Eeqjiiaienjuiiits  fff  tlie  eose;    Jfefbi'e  dieacriib- 


ing  it,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attentioa  to 

a  few  circunistamcea  of  importance.  Little,  if  any, 
street  intpnjveiiiieiet  co«iEd  be  etlVcted  to  the  east  of  a 
straight  time  drawn  frotii  the  Harcoart-street  station 
to  the  RrtKiidstone  station.  To  the  east  of  this  liue, 
which  woiiht  intersect  the  Castle,  are  aU  the  regular 
and  more  beautiful  streets  of  the  most  beantiful 
city  in  the  British  empire.  To  the  west  of  this 
limit  of  beariCj-  Ave  fiitd  the  streets  nannow,  short, 
and  irnesular.  This  is  s  field  for  roetropalitaia  itn- 
provement.  The  great  irregiularities  iit  tkie  streets, 
&e.,  are  foaad  iei  a  belt  extendlEig  north  amd  s^tcith 
between  the  Meath  Hospital  and  the  Korth  DciiUdu 
Umom  U'orkhouse.  The  eastern'  toundaries  of  litis 
belt  waald  he  Aumgier-street,  Farliamecnt-strc^t, 
and  Capel-street ;  the  western  bnuTuidairies  Ixeitiij 
Patrick -street,  Nieh(*ias-street,  and  Chtireh-stieet. 
To  the  impro-vememt  of  this  belt  the  raiilway  pro^ 
moters.,  and  the  council,  shoold  give  particular  at- 
;  tention  at  the  present  time. 

I  For  railway  purposes  I  propose  that  a  mew  bran«*>, 
I  fmm  the  Drogheda  tine  at  the  Cljio'tarf  road,  shjMiid 
pass  between.  Ktcbninnii  and  Ballybotcwh-road,  and 
be  continued  almost  direct  to  Biri»>ti's-l).rid!ge,  where 
;  a  station  sEiouId  be  erected.  From  tttis  station  the 
j  line  to  curve  with  a  half  mile  radlic^^  aud  em-ms  mta 
janetioo  with  the  "  Great  Westena"  betweeo'  Coti- 
'  stitation-hill  and  Quet'H's-inns.  Frocis  this  pomX 
thecomnaon  tineshoold  be  miade  throws  h  the  Liaiea- 
halE;  and  ftitlowitig  the  tine  of  ooe  oif  the  swuatt 
streets,  between  the  Halt  amd  Ormioiadt-qjii'ijiy,  be  ear- 
ned over  the  Liiltry  to  the  btaek  of  bujiiliallttnis  be— 
tweera  Christ  Chorch  amid  Woad-qiay .  lUtB.  time  I 
wooitd  cooitintae  betweew  Patrrck-street  ajmd  Wer- 
bMrgh-street,  fcee-pinij;  to  the  e^t  o:f  St.  Patrick's, 
to  cross  at.  the  jmctioin;  oif  Bri'ie-stJieet  atod  LMCig- 
lanre,  amd  pass  over  Caiadem-street ;  tO)  be  coiai- 
timaed  between  Chirlotte-stree't  aiaid  HaiPTOuiirt- 
stteet,and  eu'ime  imto  Jui:ia«:tf«niii  withi  ttte  "  WiiflcB<»w'' 
tine,  cwear  ttie  Caiiuat-briKlgK,  Chiamlemodiit-plaice'. 
From  the  Kitia's-bridge  Tbrtnifiimtis  I  pro|iii)tie'  a  lliii« 
alaioat  direct,  t<it  forai  a  jaiKCieuiii  wcttu  the  aibiDive 
traces,  city  tin*,  at  the  preseioit  B)loet  m  bniiiilciings., 
alueady  alluded  toi,  utm  Woodl-qiuaij'.  Ttofs  wioiinCdl 
be  the  pairot  of  a  gifljeraJl  Juutxiti'ao:,  ami  the  ennu.tral 
statKaro.  For  alt  Kiilwa;y  pxairpisses  it  ts^  meilt.  Empwrtamt 
to  form  a  JiinetiQut  with  the  KingstoiMtn  ESnie'  iiDi 
or  at  the  eity.  It  woald  be  pre&rjJfclte  ti»i  imaike'  tlhiia 
jiMuitiwfli  say  betweeir  RaiChdrii'iin.  anwi  Kiiiaj«sC(i)>wiiii,. 
or  some,  other  potunt  oro  the  Kiiiig,3to.tt(iiii  lliia.«e^  Tli« 
streets  o.f  IXuibHiii  radliate  isam  a  cffinitral  stuifiwje'  be^ 
tweem  the  Caslie  audi  thg.  €to«i'its„  m  tlks  miildlUe'  off 
wBiieh  wootd  be  my  prBpoaed  cemitraii  acaitiwiii.  Toi 
Diaike  this  tocsility  serve  fiiir  thie'  mew  pmrponesy  I 
p«i|iK!8e  tffli  ad!«E  to.  Ae-.  beamty  of  the  city  ^  fcy  fainB- 
Eiiiig  am  o:peii  sqiaame  am  Wo.odt.«i;uay„  betoseam 
FKhambie-street  amd  Winitai»erii-street„  iiBte.  wbiwtli 
Danme-stireet  from  PiirtiaiiKsat-streeti,  itndl  Tltoiuiia*- 
sfireet  ffcajn  South  BcBiga^stree*,  vmimM  be  oipeiwdl 
dlirecit;,  by  farimiiag  new  amid)  cotiiim«diiB.(is  streals; 
Q.ver  the  D.ew  sqiuare  the  raillwaiy  woxnM  ba-  eaamiedl 
iMqi  thie  cemtrat  staJiiiQiiD  am  its  sowOhi  iiAt.  By  icfm- 
tim.ii£ng  Ship-stTeet  to  Aungier-stiteet,,  S'tepJWni's- 
green  part  of  tire  city  wotild  be  opened:  toi  thie  eemfiiiail! 
j  statiofl..  The  improvaiiients  effeEtsdi,  im  euDjiuaictioni 
with,  the  rjuitway  scheme  I  propose-,.  wouilUl,  I  ann 
\  satfefeiiif,  bft  higliiy  adrdinCageDus  toi  tli»  eiliy  auiidl 
tthe  raiiitiMtaiy  poop iwtecs..  I  augig^esfc  ttlisutt  tlt^ 
shiiimlidl.  be  eaniie^  otait.  m  amj  ease^  w>  thaitt  tiiie 
proijositioa  is  one  of  melropwlltani  Enipi>ov.em«£i!i:lr,  a* 
wall'  as,  ra.Ltwa:y  projiectibn.  Hie  extentl:  aaidl  dJa;- 
sccip tioa  off  pioperCy  to  be  dmilt  wi.thi  wwuiVll  be,-  aidl- 
^tatttageau*  ta  tlte  promoters,  so  ttiat  faweir  dJilffii- 
emllti&s  wQuitdi  be:  enciuiixtereit  im  eooDeKtrion  witthi  tthiisi 
aedteame'  tMm  withi  most,  0,£lheiis  kse^tiillaiirtly,  m-  teg<iii- 
tariiy  bje&se  the-  raaillwaly  peo^ile:  and!  tdlie  puibffiiic  I 
diestra:  to  dlraiw  attteiitibn;  to;  tft.e-  feaitujieif  q£  tttiiit 
sjfiltsme^  ami  tlierefere:  request  to.  be  fiivouingd!  wfiofti  ai 
s^aee  m  your  vaJluaibile'aiudl  select.  csnhiiinatK. 

A.  Sanmm,, 


their  respective  offices  might  be  more  worthily  6Iied 
by  some  other  gentleman,  it  was,  on  the  recommeit- 
datiuu  of  the  Chairman,  an.aikimo«»Iy  restilved,  to 
request  those  seut'eiaen  to  favour  the  Institote  by 
retaiuing  their  offices  dnriitz  the  ensuinji  year. 

Mr.  Jaiites  Owen  sub.inttted  to  the  Institute  a 
section  to  a  iar^e  s«3le  of  the  roof  of  the  great 
sugar  store  in  the  Custom  Bouse  docks,  Dubliu, 
»Rd  expbiiied  the  meau  which  had  been  adopted 
tW  its  restoration  to  its  oriaiital  p(i»itiio«i  by  the  mse 
of  screw-jacks,  and  an  alteration  of  the  position  of 
the  timbers.  &c..,  at  thesusisestion  of  Coi.  iPKerlie, 
H.K.,  Commiissisviiiierof  PuMic  Works. 

In  the  dbsettsstoni  which  followed,  Mr.  Claremioiii, 
Mr.  Symes,  Mr.  Caldheck,  IMr.  Lyoos,  and  others 
took  part. 

Thie  PtEsidenit  eomveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  Mr.  O  wen  for  his  communieatioa.  He  hoped 
the  Dttenaibers.  wofflW  follow  Mr.  Owem's  example,  by 
afEi.tiding:  simu1ja:ropp(3<rtiiiDiiities  far  thie  disciiisskm  of 
diffimlt  poiotts  iiii  their  professiocial  practice:. 

Mr.  Claremdoti  foto'aght  forward  a  reso-Irilion  to  the 
effect  that  "  for  the  praiirpose  o-f  ensttritiK  the  mxoire 
regmtar  atte'iii:dam«e  of  the  coumcit  members  at  the 
mteetimgs  of  the  Institute^  a  record  he  kept  during 
the  sessloiii  oif  the  aCtenditinwe  of  each,  an«i  thiat  amy 
member  who.  *Iliio«tt«£  be-  umiaible  to  assign  pini):per  cause 
for  frcqoerat  absetiee  »hi.)*Etd  be  imet^iMe  for  re-«Ieir- 
ttom:."  Mr.  Ljnins  said  he  felt  itmch  pleasare  im 
se<n!)mdiii)iK  that  resolmlwiMii. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  froura  the  Secretary  of 
the  Bo>yat  Bibt^raiaim  Academy,  gifamting  the  use  of 
the  boaidl-rraoiniii  oif  the  Academy  far  the  mieetiiii^  of 
the  Iiastitmtei,  whemi  tua*;  othierarfae  ocetifpieili. 

The  scmttiiHiers  rejimrtedl  that  tb«  ffattowiiig  Bitul 
becioi  eteeted  ais  the  officers  is£  the  imstiCiiite  for  the 
eusuiiniar.  yeair: — 

Paticwi — Hb»  ExcelUleiittEy  tBue  Earl  rf  CarfEsIe, 
K-G.  Prasidlenit — ('''Iliiairlles  tauniyoiiii,  Esqi-,,  B.H.A. 
Viice^Prreisiidlemit* — Jaooibi  Oweni  B*q.. ;  P.  ByrTOje,  Esqj.., 
R..H.A.  ;  Sir  Tlkoraiiais  Iteuiie,  R.H.A.  Cowiuiill — 
Sir  Joiiffi  Bemsojai,  F.  Dar&y,  F.  T.  Claireis Am,  <i. 
Wilkiimwjn:,  S.  Symes*  5.  J.  M'CSsirt&iy,  K.  H.A.  j, 
Paink  KevSIlij,  W.J.  Bairre, J.  E.  earrolll,  amid!  6. 
Asfctiini,,  Isqi.*  Ho«i.  Sesaetaicy — James  M.  Oweni, 
Eswj.j  M.A.  Assiistaiiiiit  Seirnftaary — i.  Jl.  Lyoims, 
Esq;.  TVeasiMw — W.  G.  jMaiinraBy,  EiKj.,  H.iffl.A.. 
Aijiiliifo'its — K.  MdmitgomEtery  aimjl  J.  M'Ciiiriy,  Eaqjr*. 

Tllue-  ffflfcvKtiiKj;  giaiiitlleiimKMii'  were"  aihoi  efcctedl  J. 
C.  Buirnif,,  iumdl  J.  AlilrMl  Adainj*,  Eaqi  ,  as  FeJlomra-of 
the:  Iiasititiite ;  aiidl  Meniry  WiBm.<Dtt  ami  Flraanaij. 
Koiiiuijii,;  BsqirsL,  m.  stiiLilemts. 


B©TAJL  ESSTffTWFE  ©)F  TfflE  AKC:ainFEraS 
©F  EBEEAJJPDj. 

A  mmsiisis^.  meetiiig  e£  tihe  ih^tnrUe'  m!is<  ittM  oni 
'irhuosriiaLy  evening,  tllie:  Il!<fiiijh  uiIitiiiiD^  ihi  tlhs  lljoamd!- 
BMuai  a6  tte  KoyaJ^  ffltiilteimiiam  Aondleniiy,, 

GeqjIe&b:  WiMdissQW,,  E&qj.,,  iiii  tile:  efiaiiir. 

PcBsanit^MesBnSv  W.  F.  CliiM!liaa&„  E..  1:.  ©wen^, 
J.,  Belli,,  CUu  ;  Jl.  J!..  ILjons.  (f  Asaiiffiajili,  Sttaiietainj'))  ^ 
&.  Syraes^  W  T«atdt  W..  bL.  lLynn-:„X,  IBbi^k,,  J.  JT. 
JJl'CSiirtittiy„  B..1I.  A.  ;  F.T.  Cfiuieiidkjiiv  C  Aafitey^ 
JU-  E,.  (cTajmaJm,  W.  Jl.  'Wrallltiniil,,  F.  (!jatBoni„  HL 
Kyunei,  W.  MoatgHmsnj,,  Fagairtop,,  <&..  C  AdkJihv, 
C  P^ifw,ODl!)li„  K..  CiMiSBn^r^.  ILoiigfciJdi,,  C. 
(SejJgbagiui:,,  F.  IfranJtlSnv  antli  J:.  SL  ©wen^,  ltlI«ii'..Siea'- 

ItUa  minuiHes;  aS'  tlhe;  giiii«iiBua<  mesimi^  wane:  tea^ 
andl  amitbmesD.. 

laStens  ttotvihg;  been  neuiii  ffitomi  ti&e  pceaiilenA,, 
Clhuilbs  ILuniv  an^  ffi^qt.«  „  acul!  fittami  one'  o£'tllla, 

vtfee-jaesiienfisj,  JlaaoUi  0>wei%  ffisqj.,,,  su^usfiiiis  Biiasfi. 


BELFASnr. 

Tmik  HairbrgniF  OnniiiiiiiisrnniiiiHiS!  Ilixve  aiceep^d  the 
figmJler'  off  iWlessjts.  Moirok  St  Coi.,  for  constnictian:  of 
tiiie  nww  g!>>xi,nvHi§  dloclt,  buit,,  suibjiect  loi  eertaira  eoa>- 
(litiiMS: ;  tlka.t  of  Sir.  Geonge  AtJiaBiisorai, of  E'dSiaburgti 
((w.  Widi  wa»  BoAstiw)),  beiiug:  haM  omen-  fbr  fiurttot  coq;- 
snferatiriiiii  im  tfiie  iniOeriw  oiT  fiinail  siraingeiiienjt. 
Fouir  ttenidieiis;  hiave:  been!  selletfteil  cniit,  rf  tte  tot  seat, 
iini  fSw  tbe-fiaarimg!  dlunsfe,  and!  Mesmtsk  BeaTOPni,,  Kenilt,, 
aoidl  Snxitlt!  (ai  ffirm,  eomiposefil  at  Beil&stt  mea}  am:  tSka 
soKxtasalui  eBm:pelittocs ;  ttha  wont  Idj  be:  eomipteteiiE 
im  tfliiDee  yeairs  fbiam.  Jlaimtmiy  next.  Ws.  aimj.  enaftCeii" 
toi  give:  partuai&iiTs  atS  ai  ikm  of  the:  teodiecs.  iai.  bixCk 
caees  aa^  fiaffl(Mr.si  i — 

Elbaitl..  dbidt.  SliaK  (fitsK. 
Coimnr  &  Cn.  „     £SJ:,7:«3l  &»;«U0) 

MlonGlL&Co.  ..       »Sj^!)2  ^5837- 

Biiowm,  Kaat,.  imdi  SlmBli  Saj.MlI  SOliSOlK 
Gaoiiga  Adtenwrni       _      80V97T1  25,838i 

mtie,  loaittiDTg;  dmek.  wtM  feet  at  len^lh, 

5/0©'  dtet  O'v  eir  top:  of  slope-,,  witili  aaii  Mrem  a6'  aiftQal: 
aiei'es,  i'j  feet  of  waiar  Coi  be  aiEvraiys  iia.  dioBi,.  wallls 
15:  fettt  CMct  ait  base  aadl  5,  fiwel  aitf.  topi.    Tbie:  graivihg 
dksefc  t(5)  be;  ailtauit  &a/l!f  Cilie!  sSsa;  o:C  filie-  Ssnegjaiujc. 

SCejga:  ame  being,  taJteni  TOiiBii!  Bite  viiew  off  fitrmdhg; » 
Ilbe:of  raiillw^y,  aJkauit  tteni  andl  at-JhtiGfC  miilss  Ibng:„  b«<- 
tweejc  Knoitltt  Sihdl„  neaar  Fllge<Swai«Ji„  aiidi  Siaor^laiuj^ 
Thft:  et»4.  m  tiO)  ba-  Kaiiseill  by  (S;,p)W)  £W  ^laniesv 

Am  unrilengiiouml!  radlliwaiy,  fi'jii  aonneating!^  nii  a. 
eeniEiiaiK  teniniihiis,,  tliie  ssweirjit  Uihest  biianoi) fn^  ffiomi 
Bel&iifi,;  S»  pimjjeeted),,  Qit  a:  dleaigtm  Ibf  iNlO.  Coifi- 
dSripittnni,  C-K-   TUe  piiojjact  seem*  to  ftft  iiii  feivouar. 

Mlg..  ijCEocuianv  till  ai  reeeiiit  meeting;  off  ttUe  Water 
Oitmni&HUJiieita,,  toi  wikorai  Ite:  lliHi!  hiimsetltf  pruviigually 
suJimiited;  a  pl'aat  fer  aaii  im.piro.vedi  waiter  siipplj;, 
eom^j'ihineil!  "  tllat,  thait  neafitiK9n>,  extraiwagaat  se»t„ 
fffia:  piiBsenit!  Waiter  Caiiwaiisidisneiis  aaidl  tlleir  predls- 
effiBocs^  had:  acltiiailliy  sfpenft  £^Q>JS)liliil>  om  a^euuilat- 
Itiinis  and  pHans  fisc  g^Slzmg;  wmiten-  initiai  tike-  tatmni,.  aniil 
i  itAa/i  mriiMoigi  hmE  smjr  aanw:  of  aW  tilm  earjin'u&ttuwe 
I  itt  titewiaw?  off  mmilh  Bairafiitttto.cUu  tnwn.  The  Water 
€l3mimmgiiBn«HTS  Ihui  aowr  ftxnii^iiwli  tin  gjiro  Sir  JioJln 
i  Macneiai  £I!,.80t.floB  shhmsss,  iifl'  tila,  pnnposml!  bi3I'  ba 
;  Gajmiwli,,  andi  £X?^>  ■*  ^ttmxL  out,  Sui  Jkslln 
;  iiadlaJliiKmily  g!Jte£2l50i."' 

i  A  (zinme^;(nureiiilt  a£  at  Ihimj!  jjouimotD  anftlinsnes.  tbs 
.  fiilllbw.iiigi  guatiiiieiiill,  oAsaitttafiusns  cm  ttUs  aujOK  suh>- 

— 

I     "Ulleiia  w.fflietaJliOja:  aumflttii  of  wUus  uacHiiiUicC  fbir  .Mtania, 
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"  I  have  an  idea  tliat  tliere  is  as  miu-h  water  to 
be  had  at  VVIiitehouse  as  would  supply  the  town 
with  water  seven  days  in  the  week  for  a  lonu'  time 
to  come.  There  has  been  as  much  water  running 
past  to  waste,  of  no  use  to  any  one,  as  would  have 
filled  the  town  dams  every  week  ;  and,  after  heavy 
rains,  the  rush  of  waier  is  something  enormous, 
and  even  in  the  dry  uionlhs  of  summer  there  is  a 
lar^e  and  constant  run  of  perfectly  clean  water. 

"  This  water  could  he  lifted  at  an  elevation  suf- 
ficiently liiuli  to  make  it  run  into  the  present  dams 
by  making  a  pipe,  say  a  cou()le  of  miles  ionj;,  so 
that  tliere  would  be  no  outlay  for  new  dems.  All 
theencrineeriu'j:  expense  would  be  the  making  of  the 
pipe,  which  would  not  he  very  costly  ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand,  there  are  only  two  interests  to 
be  hoiiL'ht  up,  neither  of  which  would  he  difficult 
to  deal  with,  so  that  this  scheme  has  the  appear- 
ance of  cheapnefs.  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
and  examiiialion  of  those  interested  in  the  matter." 

A  new  cemetery  is  proposed  to  he  formed  at  Deer- 
park,  to  relieve  the  present  fearfully  over-crowded 
graveyards  of  Belfast;  that  of  Friar's  Bush  espe- 
cially, where  it  is  stated  that  "  the  spade  is  still, 
day  after  day,  thrust  into  soil  saturated  and  stained 
with  tlie  remains  of  what  was  once  human.  Still 
are  the  bones  of  the  dead  '  scattered  at  the  firavo's 
mouth,  as  when  ouecutteth  and  cleanetli  wood  ri  u;i 
the  earth.'  In  the  other  graveyards  cj  l-a  l^wn 
similar  and  almost  equal  abuses  are  Snearly  as 
frequent."  Tiie  cost  of  the  160  acres  available 
would  beat  the  rate  of  £80  per  acre — a  large  figure 
truly.  The  Corporation  only  require  44  acres,  yet 
they  are  urtjed  to  take  150. 

Portions  of  ihe  Shankhill  Cemetery,  and  of  the 
New  Kiirial  Ground  on  the  .Antrim  road,  are,  as 
yet,  wholly  untenanted,  while  in  otiier  parts  old 
coffins  and  corpses  are  disturbed  to  make  room  for 
every  fresh  arrival. 

Exceptiim  a  lew  new  warehouses  in  the  immediate 
town  of  Belfast,  and  some  house  building  in  tlie 
sul)urbs — which  are  extenilirig  rapidly  —  there  is 
notliing  of  much  importance  to  note  in  that  line. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  about  to  he  erected 
on  the  Boiauic  Road,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,500. 
The  design,  by  Mr.  \V.  J.  Barre,  was  chosen  in  a 
select  cOiujietilion.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
Venetiai!,  and  i.s  to  be  executed  principally  in  brick- 
work. The  principal  leature  is  a  tower,  about  100 
feet  high. 


T  O  W  N  S'  SURVEY. 

NHWTONAKDS 

In  a  previous  brief  notice  of  this  town  we  congratu- 
lated the  iiiliabiiants  on  its  extremely  cleanly  aspect, 
and  the  freedom  from  mud  and  slush  so  oliservahle 
in  its  streets  ;  hut  it  .seems  that  since  that  period 
the  householders  have  discovered  that  they  were 
not  liable  to  pay  rates.  They  liave  literally  "  kickeii 
against"  contributing  to  corporate  fuiuls,  and  ihe 
consequence  is,  tliat  the  streets  now  remain  unsca- 
venged,  and  during  a  continuance  of  wet  weather — 
such  as  has  prevailed  recently — one  has  to  wade 
through  mud,  ankle  deep.  To  the  fairer  portion  of 
the  towns'  people — the  character  of  whose  attire 
does  not  admit  of  their  wearing  the  [irotecting 
"leggings''  now  so  generally  worn  hy  "  the  lords 
of  I  lie  creation  "  —  this  must  prove  most  annoying, 
and  indeed  such  a  state  of  things  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  great  slur  on  the  p;allantry  of  the  Newtonards 
gents.  Tliey  have  every  right  in  other  n  spects  to 
be  proud  of  their  town  ;  it  is  well  laid  out  with 
spacious  streets,  and  has  a  market  .square  and  mar- 
ket house,  second  to  noni;  in  Ireland,  and  vastly 
siijierior  to  many  with  double  its  population,  whicli 
is  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  comiuerciul 
bouses  are  numerous  and  well  kept,  evidencing  a 
"  very  well  to  do  "  position  of  their  owners  in  sjiite 
of  the  recent  protracted  depres-ion  of  traile,  owing 
to  the  AnuM-icau  war.  We  learn  with  great  pleasure 
that  there  is  HOlO  constant  employment  for  the  poor 
of  hoih  se."es  in  weaving  and  spniing,  allhoiigli  the 
average  earnini.'s  are  admittedly  low,  lieing  about 
five  sliiilnigs  per  week  per  ailult.  in  many  parts 
of  the  town  the  habitations  of  the  poor  are  miseralde 
and  dirty,  hutnot  generally  so  ljud  as  we  have  noticed 
elsewhce.  'i'he  position  of  the  railway  station  has 
been  changed,  and  is  now  more  centrally  situated  on 
an  elevateil  site  at  the  termination  of  a  short  street 
at  the  back  of  the  market  house.  A  few  works  of 
minor  importance  have  been  done  in  connection  with 
the  Prcbby lerian  and  Methodist  eliurch  structures, 
and  the  court-house  has  been  eidarged  and  generally 
remodelled.  For  this  latter  Mr,  H.  Sinitli  was  the 
architect,  and  that  gentleman  is  also  engaged  on 
various  private  works  in  the  locality,  in  wliicli  he 
is  ably  assisted  hy  bis  local  charge  d'ali'airs,  iVlr. 
t'liappell.  It  is  hut  jiislice  to  the  lord  of  the  town, 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  to  record,  that  every- 
where on  his  estate  his  laudable  exertions  to  better 
!;is  tenantry  are  appreciated  ;  and  we  must  express 
tt  hope  thai  — althougii  his  lordship's  intelligent  and 


energetic  agent  is  faithfully  carrying  out  bis  noble 
master's  well-kn  iwn  principles  of  liberality  and 
improvement — his  lordship  himself  may  speedily  be 
relieved  from  an  illness  (we  trust  only  temporary), 
and  again  he  en  ilded  to  assume  the  reins  of  direction. 
Chiefly  througli  the  encouragement  atforded  by  the 
nohle  Marquess,  an  entirely  new  thoroughfare,  named 
"  Court-street  (leading  from  the  old  court-house), 
has  been  opened  up  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
presents  substantially-erected  two-storey  dwellings 
on  either  side.  Some  very  pretensions  houses  are 
in  course  of  completion  in  Francis-street,  and  at  the 
rere  of  same,  a  block  of  commercial  houses  of  attrac- 
tive di-sign,  in  variegated  bricks,  were  finished  some 
time  since  under  Mr,  Cliappell's  directions.  The 
Model-school,  which  is  a  large  establishment,  and 
presents  an  uncommonly  pretty  front  in  the  Jacob- 
ean style,  was  erected  after  designs  by  Mr.  F.  Dar- 
ley,  late  architect  to  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion. A  strong  drawliack  to  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  is  the  absence  of  that  now  almost  indis- 
pensable necessary  in  the  public  streets  of  "  gas." 
Why  it  should  be  wanting  is  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  the  public  rates  referred  to,  but  as  there 
are  excellently-adapted  gas  works  in  the  town,  and 
as  from  the  private  consumption  of  the  article,  the 
shareholders  are  deriving  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent. 
ci  l.ieir  invested  capital,  we  trust  that  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  company  will  speedily  arrive  at  some 
arrangement  to  secure  street  lauips.  The  outlets  of 
,\ewtonards  are  much  frequented  for  their  pleasing 
scenery,  and  the  excellent  sea  bathing  aiforded  along 
the  Carrickfergus  shore. 


(JtomspoiiiJeacc. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CITY. 

Eirl  of  Meath's  Liberty. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  corporate 
authorities  to  the  slate  of  this  neighbourhood,  from 
the  continual  overflowing  of  the  Pimlieo  River, 
flooding  Piinlico,  Ardee-street,  to  Cork-street,  the 
top  of  the  Coombe,  to  Meatli-street.  The  passers- 
by  have  to  walk  in  water  and  mud  every  winter, 
but  for  Ihe  last  two  months  the  above  localities  are 
covered  over  with  water.  Now  that  the  Corpora- 
tion are  in  an  improving  mood  all  over  the  city,  I 
trust  tliat  in  justice  and  fair  play  I  hey  will  forth- 
with cast  a  tender  look  towards  this  once  flourish- 
ing hut  now  deserted  and  neglected  Liberty  ;  and 
if  it  were  no  oilier  than  in  a  humane  and  sanitary 
point  of  view,  this  open  gulf  of  human  destruction 
should  he  put  an  end  to. 

A  Ratepayek  and  Inhabitant. 


CARLISLE  BRIDGE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Slu, — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens that  Carlisle-bridge  might  be  widened 
in  the  following  manner,  at  a  very  small  cost? 

Let  the  present  bridge  be  entirely  devoted  to 
horse  and  carriage  tratiic,  and  on  each  side  throw 
across  a  light  iron  footway — say  twenty  feet  in 
width — 8U|)ported  hy  iron  buttresses,  affixed  to  the 
bridge.  This  footway  would,  of  course,  lie  made  in 
sections  of  cast  iron,  and  therefore  could  he  con- 
structed at  a  very  small  cost.  Pathways  similar  to 
Uiese  have  been  constructed  on  each  side  of  Lam- 
beth-bridge, in  London,  beneath  which  the  gas- 
pipes  are  placed,  which  act  as  sup))orls  to  tlie 
footways,  and  are  easily  altered  or  enlargeil,  if 
necessary,  without  disturbing  the  bridge  itself.  The 
same  might  be  done  here,  and  the  whole  of  the 
work  might  be  efFecled  without  stopping  uji  Carlisle- 
b'idge  for  a  single  day.  N.  H.  K. 

[This  suggestion  was  made  lonr/  since,  and  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Sloane,  C,K  ,  and  others. — Ed.] 


Plans  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Barre,  architect,  have  been 
approved  of  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
cliurch  and  schools  at  Enniskillen,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £2,000,  and  is  to  be  proceeded  with  iiu- 
mpdiately . 

The  committee  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
Tyrone  have  given  instructions  to  .\lr.  Barre,  of 
Belfast,  for  the  preparalion  of  plans  for  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  court-house  at 
Omagh  ;  and  for  the  purpose  have  purchased  some 
property  adjoining,  upon  vrhich  the  new  county 
offices  are  to  be  elected. 

The  Church  of  Ballymoyer,  diocese  of  Armagh, 
is  to  have  a  new  chancel,  with  memoi  ial  window,  by 
Hardnian,  and  to  he  fitted  up  with  stone  reredos, 
and  carved  wooden  stalls;  the  floor  in  encaustic 
tiles,  ny  Minton.  The  chancel  arch  to  he  formed 
in  stone,  with  responds  of  polished  marbles,  and  the 
rail  ill  wrought  iron  and  brass.  The  nave  to  have 
new  fluui's  (the  aiale's  being  in  Minton's  tileo),  and 


to  be  fitted  up  with  open  benches,  in  deal.  New 
stone  windows,  with  stained  glass,  are  also  designed 
for  the  nave  ;  the  old  wooden  frames  t"  be  removed. 
Several  other  matters  connected  with  the  chiircli 
have  been  provided  for,  in  order  to  niaUe  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  hnildiug,  which  are  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Barre. 

An  extensive  spinning  mill  is  in  course  of  erectio* 
at  Comlier,  near  Newtonards. 

The  Right  Holin  John  Wynne  is  about  to  erect  a, 
glebe  house  at  Ballagiiamechan,  near  Manor- 
hamilton.  The  works  are  to  co  ninence  early  in  the 
spring,  from  plans  made  by  the  diocesan  architect, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller. 

Ml.  iM'Curdy,  architect,  having  been  instructed 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  building  for  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  they  were  finally  approved 
of,  and  tenders  were  directed  to  be  taken  from 
eight  eminent  builders.  The  extension  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  twenty-eight  cousinnptive  patients, 
and  a  long  covered  piazza  for  all  the  patients,  and 
is  to  be  completed  by  1st  July  next.  The  total 
sum  received  towards  the  extension  was  reported 
to  be  £595,  less  than  half  the  sum  required  for 
the  erection. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  an  iron  or  stone  pier 
with  all  proper  works,  tramroads,  approaches  and 
other  conveniences  connected  therewith,  at  Ard- 
glass  harbour,  for  the  embarking  and  landing  of 
passengers,  goods,  and  merchandize  ;  to  improve  the 
existing  harbour,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  a  new 
lighthouse  or  beacon.  Also  to  construct,  in  con- 
nection with  same,  quays,  wharfs,  jettys,  landinii; 
places,  approaches,  warehouses,  offices,  sheds,  weigh- 
ing machines,  and  other  works  and  conveniences. 

A  stone  quay,  with  wooden  pier  and  landing 
stage  attached,  is  to  be  erected  at  Carrickfergu* 
harbour;  plans  to  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Bowman  and  Campbell,  Belfast. 

The  Church  of  Raymunterdoney,  county  Donegal, 
is  to  be  enlarged  and  improved,  after  p  aiis  by  the 
architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Registry  offices  and  strong  closets  are  to  be  built 
at  the  Ballinriibe,  Ballyiiiahon,  B  yle,  Carrick- 
macross,  Balrotliery,  Donegal,  Diinshauglilin,  Car- 
rick-on-Suir,  Castler'a,  Dingle,  Fermoy,  Gort, 
Navan,  Granard,  Kilmallock,  Moliill,  Nass,  Nenagh, 
Parsonstovvn,  Roscrea,  Scaritt",  Strokestown,  and 
Youghal  Union  Workhouses  respectively. 

A  new  Diiininicaii  Priory  is  to  be  built  at  Tal- 
lii«flit,  county  Dublin,  according  to  (ilans  and  speci- 
fications hy  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy,  R. H. A.,  architect. 


general  Jtcms. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Nenagh  Guardian  statet 
that  it  is  generally  reported  that  the  Messrs.  .Mal- 
comson  are  about  to  establish  a  fla.x  factory  at  K-il- 
laloe,  on  the  hunks  of  Ihe  river,  and  that  the  rail- 
way is  to  be  extended  to  the  deep  water  of  the 
Sliannon,  so  that  sleam  packets  and  vessels  of  every 
tonnage  can  come  up  to  the  railway  station. 

The  Boaril  of  Trade  have  lately  caused  the  works 
of  the  harbour  of  Portpatrick  to  be  actively  prose- 
cuted, anil  a  short  time  will  complete  them  ;  and  as 
the  liarlioiir  of  Donagliadee  is  coinpleled,  and  the 
railway  open  to  both  ports,  the  route  will  shortly 
he  0])eiied  for  traflic. 

A  large  public  house,  styled  the  "  Three  Wheat 
Sheaves,"  in  Islington,  London,  suddenly  collapsed 
on  Thursday  inoriiing  while  a  number  of  men  were 
employed  in  altering  tiie  premises.  Several  of  the 
ujifortunate  fellows  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  it 
is  feared  that  two  of  tliein  will  not  survive. 

Engineers  were  in  the  ncighhonrbaod  of  Water- 
ford  last  week,  surveying  the  estuary  of  Waterford 
Harbour,  with  a  view  to  decide  upon  the  positions  of 
massive  pillars  on  which  to  fix  an  enorinoiis  rail- 
way bridu'e  belwecn  tin;  hill  of  Pii>sauc  and  that  of 
Ballyliack,  The  cvneiisi' of  the  bridge  is  estiiiniteil 
at  ,£100,000,  anil,  il  iiiis  link  of  riiihvuy  were  com- 
plete, it  would  connect  ilie  Waterford  and  Limerick 
line,  and  its  hraindies  and  extensions,  vvliic.'i,  when 
completed,  will  form  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
terminus  to  Galway,  and  thus  reach  the  .■Vmerican 
pa  d<ets,  with  Wexford. 

A  curious  and  interesting  discovery  has  recently 
been  made  in  California  of  a  pyramid  very  similar 
in  construction  to  tlie  Egyptian  pyramids,  only  very 
much  smaller  Tlie  stones  composing  the  courses 
average  G  ft.  in  length,  and  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
tliicknss. 

The  road  leading  from  Victoria  Wharf,  at  Kings- 
town, passing  the  Royal  Irish  Yacht  Club,  over 
whicli  the  piiiideroiis  conduit  pipes  of  the  Dublin, 
waterworks  were  carried  to  be  loaded  in  trucks  for 
transit  for  the  Dulilin  and  Wicklow  Railway  to  the 
works,  having  been  found  to  be  much  cut  up,  the 
Public  Works  commenced  lately  laying  down  a. 
temporary  tramway  on  whicli  the  waggons  arc  iu 
future  to  travel. 
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The  New  Dbkbpark  Cemeteky,  Belfast. 
—  Intlie  particulars  of  extent  ■  and  situaiion,  the 
ground  proposed  for  the  new  cemetery  is  suitable  for 
its  purpose.  Hut  olher  points  have  to  he  considered. 
Auions  tlieui  is  tlie  qne.stiou  of  price  and  if  it  he 
true  that  tlie  Water  Coimnissioners  are  entitled, 
under  their  act,  to  the  water  of  the  Deerpark 
streams,  it  will  he  needful  to  make  some  (resli  ar- 
rnnijpinent  wilh  them,  or  to  abandon  tiie  Deerj  ark 
sc::eiue  alto^elher.  The  water  which  has  been 
filtered  throufili  a  cemetery  is  not  likely  to  be  palu- 
laiile  to  taste  or  the  iiua<;ination.  The  nature  of  tlie 
soil  must  al^o  be  taken  into  account.  These  are 
points  on  which  satisfactory  information  and  expla- 
nation should  be  given,  in  the  absence  of  which  ad- 
vocacy of,  or  ojiposition  to,  the  project  would  be 
premature. —  Whip. 

lUe  Monuiiij  Herald,  October  23,  1862,  speak- 
inu  of  the  Plate  in  the  Kxhibition,  says,  "  Mr. 
Benson,  who  has  a  medal  for  plate,  exhibits  some 
beautiful  tirm;;s."  Benson's  Ar'jentine  is  a  splendid 
material  composed  of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy 
deposit  of  pure  Silver,  forming  one  hard  compact 
body,  possessinff  all  the  beauty,  richness  of  colour, 
and  durability  of  Silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost. 
Wlun  the  Artrentine  and  the  real  Silver  are  placed 
siile  by  side,  the  most  skilful  jiidsje  cannot  dis- 
tniCTuisb  between  them,  while  its  durability  is  so 
ureat  that  after  many  years'  wear  its  a|>pearance 
remains  unaltered.  Durintr  the  last  seventeen  years 
it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  Public,  that  its 
nianiifaclure  has  been  exiended  to  all  tlnise  articles 
usnally  made  in  Silver,  viz..  Spoons,  Forks,  Din- 
ner, Tea,  and  Coffee  Services,  Waiters,  Bread  and 
c:ake  Baskets,  Candelabra,  Dis  les  of  all  kinds, 
)-.|)eri£nes,  Claret  Ju;i.i,  &c.,  &n.,  &c.  A  S  imple 
Suoon  will  l)e  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  llie 
United  Kinsdoni  on  receipt  of  30  stamps;  anil  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  contaiinrii;  300  En;;ravin;is 
and  full  Pi  ice-list  of  the  various  manufactures,  both 
in  Ara:entine  and  solid  Silver,  will  he  sent  to  any  ad- 
diess  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  Prize  Medal 
was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  Excellence  of 
manufacture,  Araentine  and  Electro  Plate."  Post- 
office  Orders  and  Cheqnes  sliould  he  made  payab'e 
to  James  W.  Benson,  Branch  Estalilisliiueuts,  46, 
47,  and  63,  (;ornhill.  A\\  communications  sliould 
be  addressed  to  the  Principal  Establishment,  33  and 
34,  Ludiiate  Hill,  London.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of 
Appointment  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales 

Big  Ben. — "  Bii^  Ben"  is  once  more  announeini; 
file  time  from  tlie  clock-tower  of  Westminster 
P.tlace.  It  was  discovered,  on  examination  by  the 
founders,  Messrs.  Mears,  that  it  was  not  so  cracked 
as  people  ima'j;iiied,  ami  consequently  it  has  been 
aitaiu  set  to  work.  The  crack  did  not  pass  com- 
pletely throu'.rh  the  metal,  and  thjugli  the  tones 
are  rather  subdued,  it  performs  its  functions  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  proclaiming  the  passing 
hours  to  distant  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

Ckystal  Palace. — Nadur's  Great  Balloon, 
with  the  lower  (or  compensator)  balloon,  has  at 
length  been  fully  inflated  and  fixed  in  the  Centre 
Transept.  Mons.  iN'ailer,  who  has  very  nearly  re- 
covered from  the  efTects  of  liis  accident —only  walk- 
ing slightly  lame — is  daily  at  the  Palace,  superin- 
tending its  exhibition.  The  nacelle  (or  car)  has 
been  fitted  with  its  various  appliances,  and  visitors 
are  allowed  to  ascend  into  it  and  examine  the 
various  in-;;enious  contrivances  arraii<;ed  by  M. 
Kadar  for  the  purpose  of  more  easy  and  complete 
tBrial  naviiiatioii.  From  the  interest  shown  by  the 
public  in  this  vast  serial  machine,  tiie  Crystal  Palace 
Directors  have  concluded  an  arraiigetiient  with  M. 
Nadar  to  continue  the  exhibition  of  the  balloons  at 
the  Palace  over  the  (ireat  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Show,  which  will  be  held  in  the  second  week  in 
December. 

Building  a  Dairy. — "  A  Subscriber  and  Small 
Fanner." — As  I  intend  to  build  a  small  dairy,  about 
12  feet  square,  having;  six  to  eight  cows,  next 
sorinir,  the  present  one  being  damp  and  cold  this 
time  of  year,  inform  me  if  it  is  better  to  have  the 
ceilinjT  flat  or  the  laths  nailed  on  the  rafters.  If 
flat,  it  would,  I  think,  tie  cooler  in  summer,  as  there 
would  he  mori'  room  from  tlie  slates.  What  is  the 
best  kind  of  floor— Portland  cement,  lime  ashes, 
tiles,  or  any  other  ?  Would  white  ^ilazed  earthen- 
ware tiles  be  better  for  the  walls  fiora  the  pans  to 
the  (teilinir,  than  plaster?  Would  rough  plate  tlass 
be  better  for  the  windows  than  common  glass,  as  1 
believe  much  light  is  not  required  or  beneficial  ?  I 
intend  to  have  a  stove  in  ihe  present  dairy,  the  new 
one  to  he  Imilt  outside,  with  a  door  between,  and  a 
metal  pipe  from  the  stove  to  go  tlirongli  into  a  flue 
in  the  end  of  the  new  one.  The  churning  and  butter 
to  be  made  in  the  present  dairy,  and  only  milk  and 
cream  to  be  kept  in  the  new  one.    If  the  side  walls 


are  between  seven  and  eight  feet  lii(;h,  or  upwards, 
a  flat  seilins;  will  be  best  ;  if  not,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  sides  of  the  rafters,  and  then  lath  and 
plaster  the  collar  braces.  The  best  sort  of  floor  is 
either  thick  slate  flags  or  encaustic  tiles.  The 
others  named  are  too  absorbent  of  liquids  to  suit  a 
dairy,  and  the  walls,  from  the  pans  up  toahi>ut  two 
f  et  high,  are  best  line!  with  white  delph  til 'S  ; 
above  that  heisiht  good  common  plaster  will  suffice. 
Kouah  plate  glass  will  answer  for  the  windows,  but 
good  clear  glass  will  answer  equally  well,  parti- 
cularly if  the  aspect  is  a  northern  one,  which  it 
shoulil  be.  But  the  windows  of  a  dairy  should  he 
luriiished  witli  three  sliding  sashes — one  of  glass  for 
medium  weather,  one  of  a  frame  of  wood  for  cold 
weather,  in  addition  to  the  glass,  and  one  covered 
with  coarse  open  canvas  for  warm  weather,  which 
should  be  in  use  when  the  other  two  are  let  down  in 
grooves,  so  as  to  admit  as  much  air  as  possible  in 
hot  weather.  The  canvas  can  also  be  wet  oc- 
casio'  ally,  which  will  cool  the  atmosphere  when  re- 
quired. Tiie  stove,  when  properly  arranged,  would 
be  of  great  service  in  the  winter,  as  you  can  raise 
the  temperature  at  pleasure,  but  it  would  be  more 
cleanly  done,  and  with  more  efi'ect,  by  hot  water 
pipes  connected  with  the  dairy  boi!er. — Funncr's 
Gazette. 

j  The  Dd'ihj  Neics  of  May  29th,  in  its  description 
of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says:  "The  entire  finish 
is  of  the  hiurhest  cast."  Benson's  new  Siiow  Rooms 
contain  clocks  desiirned  by  the  first  arti-ts  of  the 
day,  and  include  clocks  for  the  drawing  room,  din- 
iu','  room,  bed  room,  library,  hall,  staircase,  bracket, 
carriaL'c,  clinrcli,  turret,  railways,  warehouse,  eount- 
ini'  house,  with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every 
description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present  capable. 
('Iiurch  and  turret  clocks  specially  estimateil  for 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  idocks  and  watches 
(free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history 
of  clock  and  watcli-makinir,  witii  descri|)tions  and 
prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock 
or  watch,  and  enabl  a  those  who  live  in  .Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  tlie  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet 
on  Cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  for  one  stamp. 
J.  W.  Benson  received  a  Prize  Meilal  and  hon- 
ourable mention  in  classes  33  and  1.3.  33  anil 
34,  Liidgate-liill,  London.  Branch  Establishments, 
40,  47,  and  03,  Cornhill.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of 
Appointment  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

TiMBKR. — At  .Messrs.  Martin's  timlier  sale,  on 
Thursday  last,  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  the 
trade,  and  though  there  was  a  very  large  stock  of 
prime  timiier  and  deals  oSered,  yet  buyers  showed 
no  disposition  to  purchase  except  tor  immediate  re- 
quirements. The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
sale  :  — 

IfiS  pieces  of  Qaeliec  yellow  pine,  fresh   5-'s  6(1  tn  62  fid 
180       „       Large  fresh  red  pine      .,    fiSs  to  75s 
72       „       Sunilswall        ..  ..    47s  6(1 

20      „      St.  Jolin's  pine  ..    47.s  6d 

11       „  .,       birch  ..    47s  Ud 

2      ,,      Quebec  o.ik      ..  ..  80s 

7,600      „      St.  Joliu's    spruce  deals 

£12  2s  6d  to  £14,  average     ..    £13  2s  6d 
990       ,,       Damaged  spruce  ..    £10  4s 

Imported  per  Empire  Queen,  from  Quebec,  52 
pieces  oak,  126  do.  birch,  499  do.  red  pine,  2ci0  do. 
white  pine,  776  do.  spruce  deals,  9,889  pipe  staves, 
7.200  w.  p.  staves,  6  cords  lathwood  ;  per  Huni- 
berston  from  Quebec,  7,248  deals,  1,.'>96  staves. 

.\nnealed  Lamp  Chimneys, — .\  source  of 
great  expense  and  trouble  to  those  who  burn  petro- 
leum is  the  glass  chimneys  of  the  lamps.  The 
term  "  brittle  as  glass"  may  be  truly  aptilied  to 
them.  They  really  appear  to  he  manufactured  for 
the  purpo-e  of  being  easily  broken,  so  as  to  increase 
the  demand  for  them  upon  their  makers.  It  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  dealers  in  petroleum  to  attend 
to  this  subject,  as  the  irreat  brittleness  of  these 
chimneys  is  due  to  tlieir  not  being  annealed.  It 
would  add  hut  little  to  their  original  cost  to  anneal 
them  properly,  but  would  add  much  to  the  econo- 
mical side  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  those  who 
use  them.  As  the  case  now  stands,  they  aie  blown, 
and  sent  forth  to  market,  tender  as  mushrooms,  and 
just  as  long-lived. 

New  LiGHTHonsE  at  Arkanmore. — During 
many  years  past,  the  north-west  coast  of  Donegal 
has  been  the  scene  of  lamentable  losses  both  of  life 
and  property.  This  has  been  caused,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  lighthouse  on  the  Island  of  Arran- 
more  being  abandoned.  A  new  lighthouse  has  just 
been  completed  there,  at  an  expense  of  close  upon 
£10,000.  The  structure  is  of  granite.  Messrs.  W. 
t>owe  and  So  is,  of  Dublin,  were  the  contractors. 
The  lamp  about  to  be  erected  is  the  first  that  has 
been  cmistructed  by  an  Irish  establishment,  Messrs. 
I'jdmuiidson  and  Co  ,  of  Dublin.  The  new  light  is 
to  be  a  flash-revolving  one  of  the  first  class. 


The  Dublin  AND  KiNtj.sTowN  SrEAMPACKEx 
Company.  —  \  dividend  of  7  percent  will  be  pay- 
able at  the  Dublin  and  Kingstosvn  <JoiU|iany's  office, 
29,  Eden-quay,  Dulilin,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, between  tvvelve  and  three  o'clock.  Tlie 
directors  having  contracted  with  .Messrs.  Walpole 
and  Webb,  of  the  iron  ship-huiiding  yard  of  this 
city,  have  decided  on  a  further  issue  of  shares. 

The  Alliance  Building  Society. — Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  liolding  a  public 
meetins,  in  connexion  with  this  society,  on  next 
Thursday  evening,  ni  the  Temperance  Hall,  Kings- 
town, at  which  James  Barrett,  Esq.,  J. P.,  chair- 
man of  the  Town  Commissioners,  has  intimated  his 
intention  of  presiding.  The  institutinn  ofTers  many 
advantages  to  investors  and  borrowers,  and  brings 
its  operations  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The 
shares  are  £2.'3,  and  the  subscription  2s.  fid.  per 
sliare  per  month,  to  accumulate  at  compound  in- 
terest. It  is  stated  that  the  operations  of  this 
society  will  not  in  any  wise  affect  the  already 
established  and  well-conducted  local  ones  at  present 
exisiing  here.  In  Biriuiniiham  alone  9,000  houses 
have  been  built  by  the  operative  classes  through 
this  means,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Kingstown  may  ex- 
perience a  proportionate  benefit. 

The  New  Cattle  Market. — The  business 
heretofore  carried  on  for  so  lengthened  a  period  at 
Sinitlifield  was,  on  the  2Gtli  nit.,  transferred  for  the 
Hr.it  time  to  the  "  New  Dublin  Cattle  Market," 
North  Circular-road.  There  was  a  very  large  at- 
tendance of  vendors  and  buyers,  and  at  an  early 
hour  llie  supply  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  market 
was  extensive.  A  vast  amount  of  business  was 
transacted,  and  the  arrangements  seemed  to  be  gene- 
rally of  a  satisfactory  character. 

The  Illustrated  London  News,  November  8, 
speaking  of  Benson's  Watches  in  the  Exliiliition, 
says — "  Ranged  around  the  liase  of  the  clock  vveie 
the  Watches  which  Mr.  Benson  exiiiiiiled,  and 
which  have  been  universally  admired  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  designs  enyraved  upon 
lliein.  The  movements  are  of  the  finest  ijuality 
which  the  art  of  horology  is  at  present  capable  of 
producing."  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever,  horizontal, 
repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds, 
and  every  description  of  watch,  adaptad  to  all 
climates.  BeiisDn's  Illustrated  PamphlHt  on  Watches 
(free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  his- 
tory of  watchmaking,  with  descriptions  and  prices, 
from  3  to  200  guineas  each.  It  acts  as  a  guide  in 
the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and  enaldes  those  who 
live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India, 
or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and 
have  it  siMit  free  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Benson, 
Prize  Medallist,  Class  33,  Honourable  Mention, 
Class  16  ;  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  London. 
Branch  Ustablishments,  46,  47,  and  63,  Cornhill. 
Established  1749.  Watch  and  >  lock  Maker  by 
Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  II.Ii.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Building  Socibtie.s  at  Kinstown. — Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  generally  knovvii  that  there  exist 
in  Kingstown  at  present  tliree  benefit  buiding  so- 
cieties, each  managed  by  local  committees  and 
trustees.  The  first  of  these  societies  was  founded 
in  the  year  1833,  under  the  name  of  "  Tlie  Kings- 
town "Tradesmen's  Benefit  Building  Association." 
This  society  numbers  one  hundred  members,  and 
each  member  is  entitled  to  £100  on  account  of  his 
share.  The  second  was  founded  in  1860,  as  a 
branch  of  the  foregoing,  and  also  numbers  100  mem- 
bers, and,  in  like  manner,  each  member  is  entitled 
to  £100  on  account  of  his  share.  The  third  is 
called  "  The  St.  Joseph's  Building  Society  of 
Kingstown,"  was  founded  in  1857,  and  numbers  100 
inerabers,  each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  £50  on  ac- 
eiiunt  of  his  share.  Gri'at  benefits  have  attended 
the  formation  of  these  societies  in  Kiiisstown, 
proving  what  can  he  accomplished  by  earnest  local 
men,  who  work  with  zeal,  integrity,  and  prudence 
in  discharge  of  self-imposed  duties  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow-townsmen. — Irish  Times. 

Tn  soothe  the  suffuriugs  of  humanity  and  ameliorate  the 
pimga  of  disease,  are  tlij  grand  objects  of  medical  science. 
Tliis  is  effleiently  demonstrated  in  the  curative  virtues  of 
Li-.a'.s  Gout  ano  ItHKUMATic  Pills,  advertised  in  our  columns. 
The  cures  etTiicted  by  this  invaluable  medicine  would  fill 
volumes. — Daili/  Tdeijraph. 


Dublin  BuiLDEft  Office,  42,  Mabbot-st. 
It  is  respectfully  requested  that  amounts  of  accounts 
for  Advertisements  may  be  paid  to  Mr.  PETER  ROE, 
soon  as  convenient  after  same  being  furnished. 

Sid)scriptions  to  this  Journal  are  in  all  casts 
payable  in  advance. 


Dec.  15,  1863.  J 
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THE  CONCLUSION  OF  OUR  VOLUME. 

Herewith  we  close  our  fifth  volume 
and  our  ninety-sixth  number ! 
During  the  course  of  the  year  of  which  we 
are  now  about  to  take  final  leave,  it  has  been 
our  pleasing  duty  to  give  place  to  many  valu- 
able papers  and  original  matter  on  a  variety 
of  topics  connected  more  or  less  with  Archi- 
tecture and  the  kindred  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
also  to  record  numerous  items  of  building  im- 
provements and  general  artistic  and  industrial 
progress.  In  our  investigations  to  the  latter 
end,  we  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  metropolis  alone,  but  the 
conductor  of  this  journal — Mr.  Lyons — has 
personally  visited  some  important  towns  in 
each  of  the  four  provincs,  and  giveu  to  our 
readers  the  results  of  his  observations  thereat. 
Believing  that  pursuit  of  a  similar  course 
during  the  ensuing  year  will  contribute  largely 
to  increased  appreciation,  and  tend  to  a  great 
Public  benefit  by  exposing  wants,  defects,  and 
misgivings  connected  with  the  management  of 
towns,  while  also  chronicling  their  recommen- 
datory and  general  characteristics,  this  series 
will  be  continued  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Editor's  avocations  will  admit.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  suggest,  that 
on  "Public  grounds"  {and  those  only)  we 
trust  to  an  extension  from  railway  and  other 
companies  of  the  courtesy  of  affording  facilities 
for  our  locomotion  hitherto  extended  to  us  al- 
most unexceptionally. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  uniform 
kindness  of  our  brethren  of  the  Press,  of  all 
shades  (the  Irish  Times,  the  Freeman,  the 
Saunders,  the  Mail,  and  tlie  Morning  News 
especially)  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  our 
mission  whenever  occasion  admitted,  and  in 
quoting  freely  from  our  columns. 

With  every  earnest  desire  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  will  and  support,  and  with 
grateful  apprecialion  of  the  many,  very  many 
substantial  acts  of  kindness  shown  by  valued 
friends  and  the  patrons  generally,  we  write 
FINIS  to  the  Dublin  Buildei-.  for 


for  an  intended  new  roadway.  Tliis  is  highly  ob- 
jeclionable  in  more  rejjards  than  one  ;  boys  in  play 
are  wont  to  get  an  occasional  "  toss,"  and  should 
such  a  casualty  occur  on  this  shingly  surface,  the 
consequences  might  be  serious  hurt  and  disfigure- 
ment; they  are  also  apt  to  indulge  in  a  sham  or  a 
reaZ  fight  when  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  test  the  precision  of  their  aim  at 
neighbouring  window  panes.  Frequent  complaints 
of  broken  glass  by  reason  of  missiles  flung  from 
this  playground  have  been  made  of  late  by  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Lower  Gardiner-street,  wliose  windows 
look  into  the  boys'  playground  ;  and  as  either  chance 
or  design  recently  sent  ourselves  an  unwelcome 
visitor  of  this  class,  we  may  be  excused — we  trust — 
for  drawing  the  very  specud  attention  of  both  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  of  Public  Works 
to  the  subject,  who  ought  to  adopt  more  pre- 
cautionary measures  in  future  against  a  repetition 
of  the  offence,  than  is  afforded  by  the  presence  on 
the  grounds  of  a  (presumed  to  be)  ubiquitous 
policeman. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS'  PLAYGROUND. 

Considering  the  large  expenditure  of  public 
money  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  extensive 
blocks  of  buildings  forming  the  Metropolitan  Cen- 
tral Model  National  Schools,  we  must  remark,  that 
it  so  far  appears  that  a  "  penny  wise  (?)  pound 
foolish"  policy  has  been  pursued  with  reference  to 
the  boys'  playground,  which  has  been  left  in  a  v»ry 
incom|)lete  state.  The  large  area  at  tlie  rere  of 
Lower  Gardiner-street,  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
exhibits  a  piUch  of  flagging  thereupon,  while  the 
remainder  is  covered  witli  debris  from  the  recently 
erected  buildings,  resembling  in  its  crudeness  the 
Hielalled  surface  usually  prepared  as  a  jMeliminary 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Architecture  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
three  branches — the  first,  Civil;  the  second,  Mili- 
tary, or  Fortification;  the  third,  Naval  or  Ship- 
building, Civil  Architecture  is  again  subdivided 
into  Civil  architecture  proper,  and  Civil  engineering. 
Tlie  first  of  these  latter,  viz..  Civil  Architecture 
proper,  is  alone  generally  sujiposed  to  be  a  fine  art 
and  susceptible  of  beauty. 

But  they  are  all  I  conceive,  in  difTerent  degrees, 
susceptible  of  that  quality,  and  ought  so  to  receive 
it.  In  tlie  pursuits  of  the  naval  architect  and  civil 
and  military  engineer  it  is,  of  course,  more  important 
that  the  physical  laws  of  matter  should  be  consulted 
than  the  principles  of  testhelic  beauty.  But  beauty 
is  a  quality  thatcannot  be  ignored — nay,  that  should 
be  earnestly  sought  in  tliem.  Man,  having  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  wants,  as  well  as  physical,  every  object 
he  builds,  and  that  is  daily  before  his  eyes,  should 
be  made  as  beautiful  as  it  is  capable  of  being,  by 
which,  as  it  serves  two  purposes,  it  becomes  doubly 
interesting  and  valuable.  Architecture  is  the  art 
of  the  beautiful  in  building — building  of  any  kind  , 
and  there  is  no  structure  into  which  the  fine-art 
essence,  the  spirit  of  beauty,  will  not  enter.  She 
is  capable  of  revealing  herself  more  or  less  in  every 
form  which  the  physical  wants  of  man,  wants  aris- 
ing out  of  his  nature  and  constitution,  dictate,  and 
which  ascends  into  tlie  sphere  of  architecture  in 
proportion  as  it  has  received  her  impress. 

This  spirit  of  beauty  can  float  over  the  sea  in  a 
ship,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  fairy-like  grace, 
and  of  all  the  charms  that  carved  decoration  and 
painting  may  lavish.  She  can  span  the  liver  in  a 
iiridge  as  well  as  pierce  the  clouds  in  a  spire,  or 
emulate  tlie  firmament  in  a  dome,  and  even  throw 
a  veil  of  encliaiitment  over  the  threatening  war- 
tower,  or  lonely  beacon  and  lighthouse  ;  for  even 
buildings  erected  solely  for  oBenee,  or  warning  of 
danger,  may  have  beauty  of  form  and  proportion 
without  impairing  strength  or  interfering  with  scien- 
tific principles  of  distribution,  as  the  towers  of 
Caernarvon  and  Conway,  and  the  Eddystone  light- 
house will  testify. 

.\s  to  the  works  of  the  civil  engineer,  they  are  in 
a  still  greater  degree  susceptible  of  beauty.  Nay, 
ill  any  broal  view  of  architecture  little  distinction 
can  be  seen  between  Civil  Archkecturt'  proper  and 
Civil  Eiigineeri'ig  ;  the  latter  melts  into  tiie  finer 
art,  and  is  embraced  along  with  it  in  any  true  theory 
of  the  art.  Bridges,  whether  of  brick,  or  stone,  or 
iron,  maybe  as  beautiful  as  houses  ;  bridges,  and 
mills,  and  aqueducts,  and  warehouses,  and  factories, 
every  thing  erected  by  man  uiioii  the  face  of  ihe 
earth,  may,  like  the  works  of  nature,  have  its  own 
species  or  order  of  beauty. 

It  is,  however,  Civil  Architecture  proper  that  is 
pre-eminently  a  fine  art,  susceptible  of  the  highest 
order  of  beauty,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  that  class 
of  structures  to  which  man  is  naturally  most  inclined 
to  give  beauty,  which  most  loudly  calls  for  it,  or  to 
which  it  is  mostesseiitial — structures  whereinare  the 
scenes  of  his  eiijoyineiit  and  sufferings,  and  which 
are  hallowed  in  Ins  associations  and  memory  by  the 
occurrences  of  birth  and  death,  as  well  as  those 
which  he  raises  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  dear 
or  great  ones,  or  dedicates  to  the  honour  of  his 
Maker,  to  mark  and  symbolise  his  relations  to  the 
Infinite — the  hospitable  mansion,  the  sumptuous 
palace,  the  triumphal  pillar — the  august  and  solemn 
temple.  It  is  this  branch  which  ia  emphatically  the 
art  of  thp  beautiful  in  building.  It  is  the  art  of 
idealising  the  great  physical  exigence  of  shelter, 
and  enclosing  space  by  forms  that  shall  possess 
fitneas,  durability,  and  delight.    It  is  the  art  of  con- 


stiueting  the  beautiful,  the  sii'olime,  of  transfixiiisr 
the  melody,  of  petrifying  Ihe  poem— by  its  arcuated 
and  columnar  perspectives,  its  mysterious  recesses, 
its  fretted  vaults,  its  majestic  domes.  It  is  the 
creator  of  the  enry tlimical  mass,  the  symmetrical 
and  harmonious  utility,  the  gorgeous  pahice,  the 
cloud-capped  tower,  the  solemn  fane.  It  is  in  a 
word,  the  tent,  the  cave  the  lint,  exalted  from  the 
lowly  vale  of  material  necessity  to  the  ethereal 
regions  of  art  and  beauty. 

This  is  the  branch  which  we  are  about  to  exhibit 
historically  in  its  numerous  and  various  styles  or 
modes — the  phases  it  has  assumed  among  different 
nations  and  in  different  times. 

That  these  styles  or  modes  should  be  numerous 
and  diverse  was  from  the  very  nature  of  architec- 
ture to  be  expected.  As  the  geographical  distrihu- 
tion  of  plants  in  the  vegetable  world  is  iiiflneiiced 
by  conditions  of  soil,  beat,  moisture,  light,  and 
many  other  causes,  so  the  geographical  arrangement 
of  architectural  styles  is  ordered  by  conditions  of 
climate,  scenery,  &c. ;  by  the  political  and  social 
state  of  communities,  the  quality  of  their  mental 
organisation,  their  literary  and  scientific  status, 
their  pecuniary  resources,  their  religious  belief,  and 
national  propensities.  Without  these  tliere  is  no 
reason  why  styles  of  architecture  should  not  l)e 
identical,  or  wiiy  the  style  of  one  country  should 
differ  from  that  of  its  neighbour  or  any  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  all  these  conditions  were  fixed  and 
unalterable,  a  style  of  architecture  once  formed 
would  never  change.  Some  of  the  conditions  are  so. 
But  since  others  alter  with  the  course  of  time,  as  the 
political  and  social  state  of  comrannities,  for  instance, 
their  literary  and  scientific  grade,  pecuniary  means, 
and  sometimes  their  reliirious  creed,  it  follows  that 
architecture  not  only  differs  in  different  countries, 
but  is  unlike  in  unlike  ages  in  the  same  country, 
and  changes  is  each  with  the  mutations  of  society, 
participating  in  the  revolutions  in  man's  political, 
social,  and  intellectual  condition,  and  running  like 
an  organic  structure  through  a  continuous  variation 
of  phases  from  its  birth  to  its  decli  .e  and  dfssolution. 

KGYPriAN. 

Of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  architecture  we  know 
nothing.  It  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time,  beyond  the 
ken  of  historic  or  monumental  record.  For  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  Egypt  was  the  cradle  from 
whence  fine-art  building  or  architecture,  properly  so 
called,  first  rose  into  being — where  it  first  reached 
technic  and  ajsthelic  excellence,  and  became  truly  and 
indissolubly  wedded  to  the  sister  arts.  By  the 
Egyptian  teinple-and-palace-bnilders,  who  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  at  least  the  most  per- 
fect masons  that  have  existed,  was  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  architectur*  of  the  world,  for  through  its 
parental  relationship  to  Greek,  Egyptian  architecture 
is  the  progenitor  of  all  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  and 
other  styles — the  root  of  the  main  trunk  of  architec- 
tural history.  If  it  be  not  the  Adam  of  the  archi- 
tectural world,  it  is  the  Noah — the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  orphan  of  a  past  one,  of  which  no  vestige 
remains,  its  parent,  if  it  had  one,  having  perished. 
We  can  trace  the  Greek  to  the  Egyptian,  the  Komau 
to  the  Greek,  the  Gothic  to  the  Romanesque  and 
Roman  ;  but  of  the  Egyptian  none  can  point  to  the 
origin.  No  style  we  may  say,  however,  bears  more 
unmistakable  marks  of  being  of  native  growth  and  in- 
vention ;  the  architecture  of  Egypt  is  evidently 
Egyptian,  architecture ;  while,  on  the  other  baud,  we 
may  trace  its  influence,  and  detect  something  of  its 
cast  and  colour  in  the  systems  of  all  succeeding 
times. 

The  earliest  known  form  of  the  style  is  supposed  to 
be  that  presented  in  the  structural  tombs  and  build- 
ings around  tlie  pyramids  of  Gizeli,  which,  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  Fergusson,  shows  symptoms  of  having  had  a 
wooden  original.  In  this  style  appears  the  cove- 
cornice  and  angle-roll,  so  characteristic  of  Egyptian 
architecture  in  all  its  successive  stages.  With  the 
first  great  Theban  dynasty  a  new  style  of  art,  evi- 
dently from  its  showing  the  same  angle-ornament 
and  cornice,  arising  out  of  the  old  Memphian  one, 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  sanctuary  of  Karnac, 
and,  though  shortly  afterwards  arrested  in  its  career 
for  some  centuries,  evidently  the  same  style  that  il- 
lustrated the  works  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  earliest 
form  of  Egyptian  column  is  the  plain  square  pier, 
which  afterwards  assumed  first  a  polygonal  and  then, 
the  cylindrical  form,  crowned  by  capitals  of  varied 
shape,  from  the  lotus-bud  and  papyrus-caps  of  Beni- 
hassan  and  Karnac,  to  the  leis-heads  of  Dendera. 
In  order  that  uninterrupted  surfaces  might  be  left  fc* 
sculptural  and  pictorial  decoration,  mouldings  were 
sparingly  employed.  The  crowning  cornice,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  style,  consisted  invariably  of  a  plain 
face  or  frieze,  snrniounted  by  a  torus,  deep  cavetto, 
and  a  fillet ;  and  this  simply-formed  feature  was  alone 
employed  from  the  period  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  when 
it  first  appeared,  to  the  extinction  of  the  style  under 
the  Komans,  varied  only  its  surfa.e-enrichment  and 
relative  size. 

With  these  few  and  timplo  member,, — column. 
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aicliitrave,  cornice — which,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  i 
Kjivptians  invented,  and  which  the  Greelvs  afterwards  i 
l)t'rl'ecte(i  and  idealised  in  form  and  expression — with  1 
liiese,  along  with  elements  of  decoration  furnished  by  i 
.sculpture  and  painting.  Architecture  in  this  early  | 
pjriod,  twenty  centuries  before  our  era,  and  a  thousand 
years  before  the  earlu-st  known  works  of  the  Greeks, 
Hxhibitedon  tl>e  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  true  elements 
of  the  sublime  and  beautilul  in  architecture. 

The  Egyptian  style  is  embodied  in  two  distinct 
kinds  of  edihces  besides  the  rock-cut  temples — viz., 
palaces  or  palace- temples,  and  temples  .strictly  so 
called.  We  say  strictly  so  called:  for  while  the  later 
i-ditices  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  were  erected 
by  the  Egyptians  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
such  as  those  of  Esue,  Edfou,  Philis.  and  Dendera, 
are  temples  only,  those  of  the  ruined  cities  of  the 
I'haraohs,  built  chiefly  during  the  great  18th  dynasty, 
being  for  regal  residence  and  pomp,  and  having  royal 
aiiartments  attached  to  them,  have  been  termed  palace- 
temples.  Such  are  the  great  temples  of  Karnac  and 
Luxor,  as  is  also  that  of  Amenophis  III.,  generally 
called  the  Weumouium. 

Among  the  tirst  things  that  strike  us  in  these  edifi- 
ces is  the  number  of  varied  and  artistically-|)regnant 
features  of  which  they  are  each  of  them  composed : 
bculpture-fornied  alleys  of  approach,  colonnaded  courts, 
poiticoes  and  halls,  not  to  mention  obelisks,  colossi, 
and  other  adjuncts,  elements  of  plan  which  are  sus- 
ceptible not  only  of  the  greatest  conceivable  grandeur 
in  theinselves,  but  of  such  varied  modes  of  combination 
as  to  be  capable  of  producing  an  all  but  infinite  diver- 
sity of  examples  or  distinct  works. 

And  this  general  affluence  of  resource,  while  it  gave 
the  greatest  scope  for  variety  in  disposition  and  pro- 
portion, both  horizontally  and  vertically,  enabled  the 
architect  to  produce  the  most  imposing  ensemble  and 
the  most  striking  and  solemn  architectural  vistas 
perhaps  ever  formed.  The  peristylar  court,  fronted 
by  the  twin  towers  or  moles,  which  ate  characteristic 
(>.  the  Egyptian  temple,  is  itself  a  feature  of  great 
beauty,  and  gives  an  advantage,  by  the  mode  in 
wliicli  it  combines  and  is  brought  into  play,  over  most 
subsequent  temples.  The  Greek  temple,  it  is  true, 
had  its  peribolus,  which  must  have  presented  a  scene 
of  great  beauty  ;  but  this  was  not  a  part  of  the  edifice 
itself,  as  was  the  Egyptian  court,  but  was  a  sort  of 
superior  enclosure,  analogous  to  that  formed  by  balus- 
trades in  modern  buildings  The  hall  of  columns  is 
auother  somewhat  peculiar  feature  of  the.se  editices, 
and  enters  into  the  composition  both  of  the  temple 
and  palace;  tliat  of  the  palace-temple  of  Karnac  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  apartment  ever  formed  by  luan, 
as  was  its  Caiyatic  anil  other  courts  in  all  probabilitj' 
the  grandest  of  quadiangles  But  even  the  sublime 
structure  of  which  these  are  jiarts,  and  which  is  cele- 
brated for  its  glorious  perspectives  generally,  does  not 
luUy  illustrate  the  merit  and  capabilities  of  the  Egyp- 
tian system,  as  it  does  not  exhibit  all  its  great  elements 
of  plan.  Tills  is  better  done  by  the  later  edifices  — 
temples  only,  wh«re  the  court  is  succeeded,  and  the 
hall  preceded,  by  the  deep  and  awful  pronaos,  a  feature 
WJntiiig  in  the  great  palace-temples,  and  which  to- 
gether lorm  perhaps  the  most  impressive  architectural 
spectacle  that  the  art  can  boast. 

Again,  the  position  of  the  adytum,  or  sanctum 
sanctorum,  threw  more  sanctity  around  the  statue 
and  symbols  of  the  deity  than  it  generally  did  in  the 
classic  temple.  The  adytum  was  the  last  and  most 
sacred  portiim,  beyond  which  the  imagination  of  the 
vulgar  and  uninitiated  might  penetrate,  completing  a 
.scheme  of  arrangement  the  idea  of  which  is  carried  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  intensity  in  those  temples  where 
courts  and  poiticoes  and  halls  have  been  erected,  and 
the  sacred  cell  or  sekos,  e.xcavatedoutof  the  living  rock. 
In  short,  the  w  hole  is  an  arrangement  of  plan  em- 
bodying an  abstractedly  grand  architectural  idea  to 
which  all  after  temple-builders,  whether  to  the  known 
or  to  an  unknown  god,  are  largely  indebted.  The 
obligation  of  Greece  is  evident;  and  the  most  perfect 
structures  ever  reared  to  Christian  woisliip — I  mean 
the  niedia;val  cathedrals — are  closer  to  the  Egyptian 
than  to  the  Greek  type;  while  the  former  al,so  more 
nearly  answers  to  the  description  of  the  fore-Christian 
church,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  holiest  place  of 
which  was,  as  in  the  Egyptian  temple,  separated  from 
the  external  world  by  outer  apartments  and  courts 
of  intermediate  degrees  of  holiness,  the  successive 
divisions  of  increasing  sanctity  corresponding  to 
the  supposed  qualifiactions  {of  the  several  grades 
of  worshippers. 

The  variety  in  elements  of  plan  was  an  advantage 
no  less  lo  exterior  dee>gn  than  to  interior.  In  the 
Greek  temples  Siere  could  be  little  or  no  diversity  in 
general  coinpo-<itioii  of  exterior,  but  a  rather  weari- 
some sameness.  The  portico  front  was  everything  in 
Greece;  in  Egypt  it  was  but  one  of  the  elements, 
,  which  were  wrought  up  by  the  architect,  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  into  a  compo.sition  which  showed  much 
of  imposing  and  picturesque  grandeur  externally. 
By  the  admission  of  dill'ereiit  relative  heights  and 
fcizes  in  the  component  masses,  they  were  enabled  to 
break  the  sky-liue  in  each  individual  edifice,  and  to 


introduce  a  great  diversity  in  artistic  compo.sition  into  !  | 
the  class  of  works,  which  probably  bad  a  direct  in-  j  ; 
fiiieiice  upon  Konian  architecture  to  the  furthering  I  > 
and  encouraging  its  dejiarlure  from  Greek  monotony  of  ! 
plan.     Picture.squeness  of  composition  was  very  mucli  j 
aided  by  that  pyramida!  spirit  to  which  the  Egyptian,  • 
from  whatever  cause  originally,  seemed  to  be  singu- 
larly attached.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Egyptian 
erected  temple  was  probably  caught  by  its  architects 
from  the  excavated  temple  or  tomb,  and  its  external 
form  imitated  that  of  the  exterior  of  the  rock  out  of 
which  the  latter  was  hewn ;  a  form  tliat  the  flatness 
of  theircountry,  which  they  never  lost  .sight  of,  along 
with  a  desire  to  emulate  nature  in  the  expression  of 
the  enduring,  led  the  Egyptians  to  give  to  their  edi- 
fices, and  thus  apply  them  to  a  purpose,  similar  to  one 
at  least,  answered  by  the  pyramids,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  artificial  hills  to  relieve  the  aspect  of  the  i 
surrounding  desert,  and  which  indeed  rejoice  in  a 
degree  of  strength  that  may  render  them  coeval  with 
the  everlasting  hills  of  nature. 

Whether  the  pyramidal  principle  of  their  archi- 
tecture so  originated  or  not,  it  was  no  doubt  adhered 
to  for  aisthetic  reasons,  otlierwiise  it  would  not  have 
been  so  universally  applied  as  it  was.  I  say  univer- 
sally;  for  while  all  their  temples  and  palaces  were 
pyramidical  in  general  form  and  tendency,  they  were 
compounded  of  features  which  were  individually  so 
also.  They  were  entered  between  truncated  pyramids, 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  which  in  the  groat  palace 
palace  temples  harmonious!}'  wedded  and  blended  the 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  principles,  and  rendered 
the  edifices  models  of  picturesque  composition,  of 
which  the  Island  of  Pliila;  presents  us  with  examples, 
equal  to  anything  in  any  style.  And  this  was  further 
heightened  by  dromos  of  sphin.xes,  obelisks,  and 
colossi;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rather 
monotonous  pole-ornament  of  the  cornice  and  wall- 
angle,  it  must  have  hart  a  wonderful  effect  in  binding 
all  the  different  masses  of  a  building  together ;  while 
sameness  was  prevented  by  the  variety  of  its  sculp- 
tural decorations. 

One  peculiarity  of  Egyptian  edifices,  pnd  one  that 
asserts  an  important  principle  in  architecture,  is  its 
being  chiefly  interior.  In  both  temples  and  palaces 
we  see  the  predominance  in  beauty  of  form  and  archi- 
tectural decoration,  of  interior  over  e.xterior,  which 
right  reason,  the  legitimate  object  of  architecture, 
which  is  to  enclose  and  adorn  a  portion  ol  space,  and 
which  analogy  between  the  material  and  moral  world, 
dictates  it  should  have.  This  is  consonant  with  the 
intellectual  and  refined  nature  and  conception  of  art, 
and  more  especially  applicable  to  ecclesiastical  arclii- 
tscture,— -to  the  temple  of  religion,  which,  if  .sym- 
bolism be  admitted  at  all,  should,  like  "  the  king's 
daughter,"  be  "  all  glorious  within."  A  buiMing. 
beautiful  on  the  exterior  only,  is  but  half  a  work  of 
architecture,  if  it  be  one  at  all  ;  whereas  one  beautiful 
only  within,  though  so  far  imperfect,  would  be  real 
architecture  as  far  as  it  went,  and  would  be  moie 
likelv'  to  be  found  in  every  sense  commensurate  with 
its  purpose.  There  is  no  comparison  between  their 
artistic  value.  The  beaut\'  of  the  latter  envelopes 
the  occupant,  and  is  a  never-ceasing  charm  ;  the 
former  but  ornaments  thelandscape  like  a  tree  or  flower. 

The  principle  I  am  here  endeavouring  to  enunciate 
was  still  more  vividly  embodied  by  the  rock-exca- 
vators, in  whose  works,  indeed,  interior  was  all,  and 
exterior  nothing,  or  comparatively  nothing,  for  it 
was  confined  to  a  mere  facade.  It  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, it  is  true,  but  the  principle  is  invariable ;  and 
no  building  is,  I  consider,  perfect,  in  which  the  graces 
of  architectural  adornment  have  not  been  drawn  upon 
within  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  without — iu  which 
interior  service  and  beauty  have  not  been  the  ruling 
idea  of  the  whole. 

In  the  greatest  palaces  of  modern  times  there  is 
much  that  is  mere  building — mere  utilitarian  prose  ; 
but  those  of  Egypt  are  all  dr:e-art  work,  all  empodied 
poetry;  the  plans  are  arranged  throughout  for  the 
production  of  artistic  qualities,  for  greatiie.ss  and 
grandeur  of  effect,  and  power  over  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper,  and,  to  my  mind,  embody  the  entire 
essence  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art,  and  yield  the 
toiTipletest  possible  idea  of  a  temple  or  a  palace. 
With  the  exception  of  the  arch  and  dome,  we  find  in 
I    Egypt  the  elements  of  all  that  is  great  in  architecture 
1    — the  portico  and  peristyle  of  Greece,  the  long-drawn 
aisle  of  Gothic — succeeding  times  having  added  but 
I    little  that  is  really  great,  and  nothing  that  is  essential 

to  a  sublime  creation,  in  structural  art. 
:       In  Egyptian  edifices  — ifi  the  columnar  grandeur  of 
1    the  portico  and  hall,  and  in  the  loftiness  of  the  profiy- 
Irum — we  have  ttie  seed  of  the  great  attributes  boLli 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic — the  grandest  and  most 
magnificent  of  courts — the  noblest  of  porticoes— the 
sublipiest  of  halls  ;  defended  by  the  most  time-d.-fying 
of  towers,  and  approached  between  objects  the  most 
1    striking  and  .significant.     You   could  not  have  a 
,    grander  portico  than  that  of  Esiie,  .nor   enter  it 
I    from  a  more  glorious  court  than  that  of  Edfou,  nor 
>    pass  it  to  a  sublimer  hall  than  that  of  Karnac  ;  and 
)    the  architect  who  would  design  a  building  abstractly 


great,  must  look  not  to  Greece  or  Rome  for  inspiration 
and  suggestions  as  to  principles  of  distribution  and 
design,  but  to  Egypt — to  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Nile,  the  plans  of  which  I  look  upon  as  the  most 
ambitions  ever  drawn.    They  had  but  one  limited 
kind  of  beauty,  I  grant,  to  which  every  other  was 
sacrificed.    The  graces  had  no  place  among  the  gods 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  grace  was  not  a  quality  sought 
for  as  an  essential  in  their  architectural  works:  ihey 
immolated  it  on  the  altar  of  the  sublime.    They  did 
not  range  the  whole  circle  of  nature,  and  express  in 
their  works  that  infinity  of  beauty  which  is  revealed 
to  the  artist  who  lays  himself  open  to  the  influence  of 
the  surrounding  universe.    But  it  belonged  to  their 
purpose  so  to  confine  themselves — a  purpose  to  which 
they  subordinated  their  genius,  and  which  is  written 
in  indelible  characters  on  all  they  did.     Their  love 
for  nature  may  have  been  unrestricted  and  impartial — 
indeed,  their  works  prove  the  ardour  of  their  love  for 
ail  that  was  beautiful  in  creation  ;  but  their  religion, 
or  the  policy  of  its  priesthood,  demanded  the  material 
expression  of  the  solemn,  the  awful  — the  character 
for  which  their  temples  wove  so  remarkable.  Though 
lovers  of  universal  nature,  they  wooed  her  only  in  re- 
ference to  this,  and  moulded  her  images  and  types  in 
their  minds  to  their  peculiar  religious  purpose,  to 
which  their  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  poetic,  and 
vast  imaginative  and  conceplive  power,  was  made 
completely  subordinate.     The  temple,  besides  being 
entirelj'  fitted  to  the  services  of  their  religion,  which, 
I  would  observe,  must,  at  some  epochs  of  their  history, 
have  embraced  doctrines  of  deep  and  solemn  import, 
and  contained  elements  of  high  spirituality  and  power 
if  not  of  purity,  was  in  its  entire  aspect  se^thetically  a 
symbol  of  their  theology,  a  reflex  of  their  religious 
creed,  with  which  its  (the  tern  pie's)  broad  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  and  vast  mural  masses,   promising  an 
almost  immortality  of  duration,  were  doubtless  in 
perfect  harmony.    If  the  Egyptians  did  not  range 
through  and  occupy  the  whole  sphere  of  the  beautiful 
they  went  far  in  the  direction  they  took  ;  for  these 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  Pliaraonio  age  are  at  least 
models  of  sublimity  and  power,  and  embody  the  most 
impressive  qualities  that  were  ever  communicated  to 
one    By  an  awful  severity  of  linear  expression  and  a 
general  greatness  of  treatment  a  power  and  grandeur 
was  produced  that  has  never  been  equalled.  The 
Egyptian  temple,  with  its  court  beyond  court,  its 
siiliinx-lined  avenues,  its  colossi-guarded  portals,  stand 
in  my  imagination  for  the  most  solemn  temple  ever 
reared  to  a  deity,  true  or  false,  Jehovah,  Jove,  or 
Lord  ;  and  certainly  no  aggregation  of  art-elements 
assists  us   more  to   an  abstract  idea  of.  a  great 
edifice.    In  the  possession  to  so  unrivalled  an  extent 
of  these  highest  of  qualities,  subbmity  and  grandeur, 
Egyptian  architecture  was  a  worthy  prelude,  and 
preparation  for  that  purity  of  detail  and  universal 
perfection   which    belongs   alone   to  the  design  of 
Greece,    to   which   it  stood  in  the  same  relation 
that   ihe   Lombard  and  Norman  occupied   lo  the 
pointed  Gothic.    But  it  was  more  than  this  :  I  look 
upon  Egyptian  architecture  as  the  complement  of  the 
antique  or  classic  circle — as  that  which  completes  the 
elements  of  the  beau  ideal  of  architecture,  and  the 
study  of  which  would  supply  what  was  wanting  to 
reach  the  full  conception  of  all  that  was  great  and 
lovely — all  that  could  be  conceived  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  the  structural  art.    And  though  an  over- 
awing power  and  sublimity  are  the  qualities  aimed  at 
and  carried  to  such  perfection,  yet  it  is  not  without 
grace  and  refinement,  so  far  as  these  qualities  would 
not  interlere  with  the  former:  they  were  shown  iu  the 
details,  which,  however  inferior  to  those  of  Greece, 
were  exactly  suited  to  the  architecture  to  which  they 
belonged,  so  that  (he  whole  was  perfect  as  regards  the 
intended  expression  and  purpose. 

The  Egyptian  temples  no  doubt,  like  all  other 
edifices,  owe  something  of  their  iinpressiveness  to 
their  greatness  of  size,  which  is  essential  to  grandeur; 
but  lliey,  as  all  intelligent  observers  of  them  agree  iu 
asserting,  had  an  effect  of  greatness  and  magnitude 
beyond  what  results  from  their  actual  size  ;  for  great 
as  is  their  .■^cale,'  they  look  larger  than  they  arc. 
Their  visual  dimensions  were  increased  by  the  archi- 
tect in  a  degree  beyond  anything  done  since.  This  is 
one  of  the  merits  of  Egyptian  temples  ;  one  in  which 
they  have  the  advantage  over  most  modern  ones, 
which  in  many  instances  look  smaller  than  they  are. 
And  to  that  closene.ss  of  columnar  disposition,  to 
which  this  was  in  some  measure  owing,  they  were,  I 
believe,  not  driven  by  any  constructive  exigency, 
asileaith  of  skill  or  material,  but  mainly  by  artistic 
feeling.  I  do  not  believe  that  their  columns  were  so 
thickly  placed  because  tliey  were  ignorant  of  framed 
trusses ;  I  believe  they  were  thoroughly  masters  of 
columnar  architecture,  understood  its  every  capability, 
and  used  the  thick-set  disposition,  as  well  as  that 
singular  irregularity  of  arrangement  observable  in 
the  hall  of  Karnac,  with  a  clear  conception  of  its 
exact  value  in  hiding  the  ffmits  of  the  hall,  and 
•  making  what  was  really  so  great;  seem  greater. — 
I  "  The  Course  and  Current  of  Architecture,"  by 
Samuel  Huy(jins. 
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DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR." 

(Continued  from  page  19G.) 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  hag  brought  me  to 
a  point  where  ray  description  of  details  may  termi- 
nate with  advantage  in  favour  of  one  relating  to 
buildings  designed  to  contain  several  dwellings,  and 
of  these  I  shall  say  a  few  words  before  I  conclude. 
The  site  for  a  block  of  associated  dwellings  should 
be  as  open,  and  in  a  situation  as  public,  as  possible, 
not  only  to  secure  the  advant^iges  of  light  and  ven- 
tilation, but  because  it  is  desirable  that  it  sliould  be 
easily  accessible  and  easily  found,  and  tliat  the  resi- 
dents may  have  frequent  opportunity  of  contact 
with  neighbours  wliose  habits  and  appearance  are 
superior  to  their  own.  The  etids  of  tlie  site  sliould 
face  north  and  south,  so  that  its  east  and  west  sides 
may  have  the  morning  and  evening  sun.  It  should 
offer  every  facility  for  good  drainage,  and  it  should 
not  be  near  an  exhausted  gravel-pit  which  has  been 
filled  up  with  dead  or  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
refuse.  If  the  site  has  been  long  unoccupied  by 
buildings,  the  nature  of  its  subsoil  should  be  well 
ascertained,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  neigh- 
bourhoods where  new  dwellings  are  most  required, 
and  where  scavengers  and  sanitary  commissioners 
are  rarely  seen,  that  vacant  plots  of  ground  are  re- 
garded by  the  inhabitants  as  special  provisions  for 
their  convenience,  and  are  appropriated  accordingly, 
as  economical  dustholes  that  require  no  cleaning. 
Owins  to  the  increasing  value  of  land  in  towns, 
large  building  sites  are  not  to  be  obtained  except  at 
considerable  cost.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  what  area  and  shapes  are  most  desirable, 
and  to  distribute  every  foot  of  space  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  most  economical  dimensions  for  a  site,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
are  108  ft.  by  60  ft.,  as  they  will  accommodate  a 
building  108  ft.  long  by  .'34  ft.  wide,  and  admit  of  a 
play-ground  2G  ft.  deep  in  its  rear.  The  multiple  of 
108  by  34  (3,()00  in  round  numbers)  is  the  area 
allowed  by  the  arbitrary  act  by  which  we  are 
governed,  to  a  building  containing  several  distinct 
tenements,  and  possessing  only  one  entrance  and 
staircase.  It  is  therefore  of  consequence,  that  its 
distribution  into  tenements,  lavatories,  laundries, 
bath-rooms,  staircases,  and  passages  should  be  such 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  convenience  and  comfort 
with  the  least  possible  loss.  To  do  this  effectually, 
it  is  requisite  thai  the  building  should  be  of  acertaiii 
Iieight,  wiiich  I  consider  should  not  exceed  4fi  ft. 
from  the  ground  line  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  This 
dimension  admits  as  many  storeys  of  dwellinss  as 
can  be  occupied  with  comfort  to  the  tenants,  and  it 
requires  no  unnecessary  thickness  of  walls.  If  it  be 
expedient,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  one  resident  living  alone,  it  certainly 
becomes  much  more  so,  to  comply,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  those  of  several  residents  when  congre- 
gated under  the  same  roof;  and  very  liigh  build- 
ings offer  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
very  desirable  end  too  serious  to  be  disregarded. 
To  avoid  all  envyings  and  grumblings,  tlie  plan 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  distribute  the  advan- 
tages of  residence  in  toleraldy  equal  proportions  to 
all,  and,  tlierefore,  the  subdivision  of  the  allotted 
superficies  of  3,000  ft.,  and  the  prescribed  Iieight  of 
46  ft.,  which  I  propose,  is  as  follows:  wlietlier  it 
be  the  best,  will,  I  hope,  lie  decided  by-aud-hye. 

Dwellings,  whose  floor  level  is  below  the  general 
ground  line,  are  olijectionable  as  residences;  and, 
as  they  are  certainly  not  popular,  I  provide  no  ac- 
commodation in  the  basement,  hut  a  small  cellar,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  herealter.  Theground, 
first,  second,  and  third  floor  plans  are  divided 
throughout  their  entire  length  into  two  equal  por- 
tions by  a  corridor  of  4  ft.  2  in,  wide,  eacli  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  dwellings  of  the  dimensions, 
and  possessing  tiieaccomruodation  already  described. 
In  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  corridor,  on  the 
ground  plan,  is  the  principal  entrance,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  to  it,  on  tlie  other  side,  is  the  stair- 
case. By  giving  these  a  central  position,  equal 
facilities  of  access  are  afforded  to  every  part  of  the 
building.  T  .e  entrance  is  5  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  is 
furnished  with  external  and  internal  folding  doors, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  porter, 
whose  office  it  adjoins. 

'I'he  staircase  is  8  ft.  wide,  with  solid  square  stone 
ste|i8,  having  a  10-in.  tread,  and  an  average  rise  of 
7  in.  It  is  partially  enclosed— t.  e.,  the  side  furthest 
from  the  corridor  contains  an  arch  7  ft.  wide,  and 
extending  from  the  ground  line  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  It  is  separated  from  the 
corridor  by  two  arches,  whose  centre  pier  ccmtains  a 
dust  shaft  travorbiiig  the  entire  height  of  tlie  build- 
ing. This  is  14  in.  square  within,  open  above  the 
roof  for  veiiiilHtiuri,  is  furnished  willi  u  hopper  at 
each  floor  level,  and  communicates  with  u  dust 
cellar  in  theliaseiuent,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  is  approached  by  a  small  ex- 
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ternal  staircase  underneath  the  first  landing  of  the 
principal  staircase,  but  distinct  from  it,  so  that  the 
dust  may  be  removed  without  causing  annoyance  to 
the  tenants.  In  all  the  plans  I  have  mentioned,  the 
lavatories  adjoin  the  staircase— those  for  men's  use 
are  on  one  si  le,  those  for  tlie  women  on  the  other. 
Tliis  position  is  central,  and  will  befound  to  possess 
other  advantages  of  importance. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fourth  or  topmost  floor 
differs  from  those  below  it,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
no  dwellings,  and  is  a  source  of  no  pecuniary  profit. 
It  has  the  following  accommodation,  viz.  : — A 
laundry,  about  22  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide,  open  to 
the  roof,  furnished  with  No.  8  sets  of  wash-tubs, 
separated  liy  slate  partitions;  No.  8  ten-gallon 
coppers  :  No.  8  Ohilds'  clothes-wringers,  or  one  of 
Alliott's  patent  hydrometers  ;  trellis-framed  stand- 
ing boards;  stools  for  clothes-baskets,  soap-boxes, 
and  ladles.  Of  this  furniture  there  is  nothing  to 
remark,  except  that  the  slate  partitions  are  supplied 
to  ensure  a  fprivacy  to  the  washer,  whicli  is  very 
desirable;  the  ragged  condition  of  the  clothes, 
which  some  of  the  poor  women  l)ring  to  be  washed, 
being  such  as  would  excite  remark  and  ridicule  were 
they  not  concealed  from  general  observation.  Low 
stools  are  supplied  for  the  clothes-baskets  in  pre- 
ference to  tables,  because  they  are  most  convenient 
as  being  easily  removed  by  the  washers  themselves. 
In  addition  to  the  laundry,  this  floor  contains  a 
men's  and  a  women's  bath-room,  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  staircase,  and  immediately  above  tlie 
lavatories.  Each  is  furnished  with  one  of  Riifford 
and  Finch's  baths  and  a  service  of  cold  water.  As 
they  are  near  the  laundry,  hot  water  can  be  sup- 
plied without  difficulty  or  delay  when  it  is  required. 
A  cistern  adjoins  each  bath-room,  lined  with  lead, 
and  supplying  the  range  of  lavatories  below  it. 
This  position  secures  a  direct  fall  to  the  several 
services,  and  avoids  the  necessity  for  frequent  bends 
and  joints,  which  are  liable  to  t;et  out  of  order.  The 
reinaininii  portion  of  this  storey  is  unobstructed,  ex- 
cept by  chimneys  and  the  standards  which  help  to 
support  tlie  tie-beams  of  the  roof,  and  which  serve 
as  clothes-posts  for  the  washers.  It  is  lighted  by 
a  range  of  small  casements,  capable  of  admittins  air 
sufficient  to  remove  any  vapours  or  unpleasantness 
that  might  arise  from  the  laundry,  and  to  thoroughly 
dry  all  the  clothes  in  the  building.  The  drainage  is 
simple,  and  barely  deserves  notice  ;  the  main  drains 
are  external  to  the  building,  and  are  12  in.  or  !)  in. 
in  diameter ;  the  smaller  drains  are  as  short  as 
possible,  and  are  6  in.  or  4  in.  in  diameter,  ac- 
cording to  their  requirements.  The  ventilation 
afforded  by  the  plan  I  have  described,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  its  principal  recommendations.  It 
is  secured  by  tlie  wide  corridor  which  divides  the 
building,  and  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
supply  of  air  to  the  dwellings  whenever  their  en- 
trance doors  are  opened.  A  window  at  each  end  of 
it,  and  the  open  staircase  in  its  centre,  do  not  fail  to 
establish  ever-changing  currents,  which  forbid  stag- 
nation and  remove  impurities  ;  and  notwitlistanding 
all  the  tenant's  opposition,  his  old  hats,  hoots,  paste, 
and  brown  paper  united,  cannot  entirely  exclude  the 
benefits  which  lie  for  admittance  at  his  door.  'I'o 
forestal  the  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  families 
which  can  be  accommodated  in  a  building  covering 
3,600  superficial  feet  and  five  storeys  high,  I  may 
mention  that  the  number  of  dwellings  will  be  from 
40  to  4b  ;  the  number  of  latrines  16,  or  rather  less 
thin  one-half  to  each  dwellimr ;  8  lavatories,  or 
about  a  fifth  to  each  dwelliiiLr ;  and  the  same  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  wash-tubs  and  coppers. 

The , internal  accommodation  which  I  have  found 
the  most  suitable  for  small  cottagi'S  in  the  country 
consists  of  a  livim;  room,  about  12  ft.  square,  with 
a  small  scullery  and  clo«ct  attached,  and  a  wash- 
house,  about  10  ft.  by  9  ft.,  on  the  grouiid  floor; 
and  three  bedrooms  and  a  closet  on  the  floor  above. 
Outside  tlie  cottage  a  yard  should  lie  [irovided  to 
contain  the  ashpit  and  |H-ivy  and  a  place  for  co;ils. 
Although  land  in  the  country  is  less  valuable  than 
in  towns,  the  plan  of  the  cottage  should  not  be 
straggling  or  render  a  variety  of  roof-lines  necesiary; 
and  although  its  arraiigeinent  should  be  compact,  it 
should  not  be  cramped.  Ingenuity  may  be  shown 
in  fitting  one  portion  into  another  ;  but  it  sliould  not 
be  carried  too  far,  as  sometimes  happens.  I  have 
seen  instances  where  the  spaces  have  been  so  inter- 
mixed, and  of  such  extraordinary  sbajies  that  the 
ground-plan  resembled  a  Chinese  puzzle  more  than 
anything  else.  Shapeless  nooks  and  corners  do  not 
become  convenient  cupboards  and  closets  because 
they  are  enclosed  and  possess  a  door,  hut  rather 
most  inconvenient  hiding-places  for  mice  and  <lirt, 
whicli  render  the  place  iinvvholesoine  and  a  uuisuiicc. 
The  temptation  to  build  picturesquely,  and  to  try 
experiuients  with  new  materials  and  iiiethuds  of  coa- 
j  striiction,  is  much  greater  in  the  country  than  in 
j  town.  Projections  and  angles  look  bi.lter  on  plan 
I  Ihaii  plain  straight  lines.  Coloured  bricks,  bunds  of 
ornamental  tiles,  glazed  paterue,  and  other  similar 
I  attractions  may  i»ive  variety  to  elevations  ;  but  they 
I  must  be  adopted  with  considerable  caution  in  small 


buildings.  Too  many  projections  make  a  small 
buildini;  look  smaller  by  deprivinnf  it  of  breadth  ; 
and  too  great  a  diversity  of  colour  gives  it  a  ginger- 
bread and  vulgar  appearance,  and  frequently  de- 
stroys the  effect  of  really  good  proportions.  New 
inventions  and  pseudo-economical  devices  prove  too 
often  miserable  and  expensive  delusions.  The  de- 
tails of  construction,  &c.,  which  I  have  givfn  while 
speakingof  town  dwellings,  are  equally  ai)p!icable 
to  those  in  the  couiilty  ;  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
excused  from  reverting  to  them,  and  be  allowed  to 
close  by  quot'ng,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  about 
to  build  cjttages  for  the  poor,  some  words  of  advice 
addressed  to  me,  in  earlier  days,  by  the  late  excel- 
lent Professor  Cockerell,  whose  memory  will  lie 
ever  dear  to  those  who  had  the  privileire  of  know- 
ing him  : — "  Don't  allow  novelty  to  tempt  you  into 
experiment,  but  defer  its  adoption  until  it  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  more  experienced." 


INSURANCE  OFFICE  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  DUBLIN. 

Additional  beautification  has  been  contributed  of 
late  years  to  the  fagades  of  this  metropolis,  through 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  some  leading  English  and 
Scotch  insurance  companies,  wliich  are  energetically 
pushing  business  here,  and  no  doulit  with  some  reason 
imagine  that  on  the  same  principle  as  that  a  man  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  gentleman  because  he  has  a 
good  suit  of  clothes  on  his  back,  so  also  does  a  res- 
pectable show  by  a  commercial  estahlishinerit  inspire 
confidence  in  the  healthiness  of  its  constitution, 
Tlioiigh  this  rule,  like  oil  otliers,  is  open  to  excep- 
tions, nevertheless  we  believe  that  there  is  something 
in  it,  and  that  an  attractive  exterior  has  a  sort  of 
magnetic  influence  in  drawing  people,  and  conse- 
quently money,  to  tlie  interior.  Be  this  a«  it  may 
though,  the  speculative  character  of  the  enterprise 
enhances  the  architectural  spirit  of  whatever  field 
wherein  it  may  be  einfiloyed,  and  as  it  circulates  the 
1  wherewithal  of  life  amongst  our  native  artizans,  we 
j  hail  with  pleasure  its  pursuit.    The  "  Colonial  "  Co. 

have  recently  finished  a  handsome  structure  (already 
!  described)  in  Upper  Sackville-street,  and  to  tlie  left 
close  by  it,  the  "Standard"  Insurance  Co.  are  erecting, 
on  the  site  of  two  houses,  a  very  costly  and  substan- 
tial block,  with  a  beautifully-designed  and  propor- 
tiined  Corinthian  portico  and  basement  of  tlie_^/(c«f 
execution  in  "  Binny  "  (Scotch)  stone  ;  while  to  the 
right  in  same  street,  tlie  ''Edinlmrgh  Association"  are 
also  having  an  ancient  house  remodelled  and  appro- 
priately arcliitecturized  externally.  For  this  latter 
Mr.  Jones  is  the  architect,  and  for  the  tivo  former, 
Mr.  Murray — although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
plans  for  the  "Standard"  office  were  furnished  to 
the  company  by  a  Glasgow  architect.  The  "  Life 
Association  of  Scotland  "  are  also  engaged  in  rearing 
an  important  building  in  Daine-street  at  the 
corner  of  Trinity-street,  also  from  the  designs  of  a 
Scotch  architect  (Mr.  Geogliogan  of  this  city,  archi- 
tect, superintending  the  execution  of  the  work), 
together  with  (we  believe)  a  Scotch  contractor,  and 
the  material  for  facing  being  Scotch  ;  so  that  this 
Caledonian  Co.  are  veritably  faithful  to  their  national 
alleiriance — but,  strictly  speaking,  that  is  more 
tlieir  business  than  ours.  A  few  other  fronts  of 
comparatively  minor  importance  have  also  been 
raised — the  "Crown"  to  wit— but  we  hope  to  see  many 
more  .springing  upfrora  time  to  time  ;  and  ifaspecial 
suggestion  be  not  deemed  impertinent  — being  inten- 
ded in  good  part-  -we  confess  to  a  wish  to  see  the 
liberal,  lh&  enterprising,  and  the  wcalfhi/  "Royal" 
Assurance  Co. — second  to  none  other — more  suitably 
boused  than  it  is  at  present  in  its  divided  concerns 
ill  Daine-street.  The  "  Sun,"  the  "  Exchange," 
and  the  "  Union  "  branch  offices  here  respectively 
are  likewise  deficient  in  external  show,  if  not  in  in- 
ternal accommodation  ;  whereas  the  head  establish- 
ments in  London  and  tlie  branches  elsewhere  are 
much  favorably  circumstanced. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  RtSNERAL  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
was  held  last  evening — 

Dean  Gkaves,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  read  a  paper  on  some  ancient 
Irish  ecclesiastical  bells  in    the  collection  of  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate.    Some  very  ancient  look- 
iii'4  hells  were  exhiliited,  varying  in  size  from  nearly 
a  foot  in  depth.    About  30  years  ago  two  of  these 
bells  were  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Bcresford, 
I  then  Rector  of  Templeport,  county  Cavan,  from  a 
mini  named  Keileher.    These  jointly  bore  the  name 
of  the  Bell  of  the  Mogue.    They  consisted  of  an 
iron  iiell,  and  of  what  had  been  its  cover  or  shell. 
Keileher  was  married  io  a  damrbter  of  the  family  of 
the  Macgnverans,  whi  were  the  hereditary  keepers 
oi  the  bell,  whicli  was  kept  rolled  up  in  rags,  and 
was  only  produced  for  tlie  purpose  of  adiiiinisler- 
I  iiig  iiallis  upon,  or  of  givin;>:  additional  sanction  to 
i  social  conipucts.    A  tradition  \tas  attached  to  these 
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bells.  Another  bell  wliich  was  exliibited  was  called 
"  The  Cell  of  Blood,"  an  appellulion  wliich  had 
retereilee  to  its  supposed  powers  oi"  rctrihution.  It 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  13  consecrated  hells  be- 
stowed hy  St.  Patrick  on  the  Connauglit  churches. 
It  had  been  kept  for  a  time  in  Feenagli,  and  subse- 
quently at  Mohill.  It  was  used  fur  the  piir()ose  of 
adniinisterinji  oaths,  and  for  the  recovery  of  lost 
property,  and  it  was  in  the  keepinsr  of  a  family  of 
the  Ruarkes.  It  was  the  custom  to  hire  ihe  h'ellout 
from  the  keeper  on  the  following;  terms  : — Tlie  hor- 
rower  paid  down  a  certain  fee  in  silver,  and  tlien 
took  an  oath  upon  the  bell  that  he  would  safely  re- 
turn it  within  a  certain  time,  and  tliat  wiiile  in  his 
possession  it  should  never  toucli  the  around  or  jiass 
out  of  human  hands.  It  was  customary  in  conse- 
quence for  the  person  who  borrowed  it,  when  he 
required  to  be  diseniiatred,  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  second  person,  and  soon;  and  in  the  niulit  tlie 
family  and  tlie  neiiililiours  used  to  relieve  one 
another  in  holding  it,  so  as  to  observe  the  compact. 
The  Primate  purchased  this  hell  "23  years  asro  from 
one  of  tlie  O'Ruarkes.  .\.  hell  called  "  Bally- 
ganagli"  was  bought  by  the  Primate,  vvlien  rector 
of  Drum,  from  a  pedlar.  It  had  been  obtained  by 
the  pedlar  somewhere  in  Connaught,  during  the 
famine  year,  when  distress  severed  many  ties.  It 
was  conjectured  that  tliis  was  a  bell  from  St. 
Berach's,  of  Terraonbarry,  county  Roscommon.  A 
fourth  bell,  of  bronze,  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
the  effects  of  an  old  physician  at  Monaghan.  A 
ilrawing  was  exhibited  of  another  bell,  known  as  tlie 
bell  of  Feenagh,  called  "  Clog-na-rigb,"  or  the 
''  bell  of  the  kings,"  from  a  belief  tliat  nineteen 
kings  had  been  christened  from  it  in  an  inverted 
position.  The  drawing  was  made  in  1830,  hy  Mr. 
Jlyles  J.  O'Reilly,  who  ol)taiMed  a  loan  of  tiie  bell 
from  the  chapel  of  FoxBeld,  near  Feenagh,  v\here  it 
is  preserved  and  held  hi  great  venerati^iii.  It  is  of 
a  circular  form,  and  differs  in  its  ornamentation 
from  all  the  known  examples  of  such  relics. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Petrie,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Haidinge,  the  paper  was  referred  to  council  tor  pub- 
lication. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Du  Noyer  presented  and  described  a 
collection  of  drawings,  by  himself,  of  certain  anti- 
qu.irian  remains  found  in  Ireland. 

Tile  ])aper  was  referred  for  publication,  and  a 
vote  of  ihanks  passed  to  Mr.  Du  Noyer. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  inscribed  stones  in  sepulcliral  monuments  in 
Biittany. 

This  paper  was  also  referred  for  publication. 

Mr  Denis  Kelly,  of  Castlekelly,  read  a  jiaper  on 
two  monumental  stones  remaining  in  the  church- 
yard of  I'uerty,  county  Roscoramuri. 

The  academy  then  adjourned. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  with  wliat  perfect 
accord  the  members  of  tlie  revived  Institute  sustain 
each  others'  efforts  in  the  laudable  purpose  of 
having  a  respectably  constituted  representative 
body;  and  tliis  feeling  was  particularly  noticeable  at 
tlie  general  meeting  held  on  the  10th  ult.,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  Jirst  of  the  Institute  under 
its  re-organized  form.  Some  slight  anticipations 
that  the  former  election  might  not  have  been  rati- 
fied, or  that  substantial  niodiKcations  in  the  list  of 
office-bearers  would  have  been  made,  were,  we  be- 
lieve, entertained  ;  but  the  result,  as  reported  in 
the  Dublin  Buildeh  for  the  loth  ult.,  showed 
that  excepting  the  recording  of  a  few  votes  for 
gentlemen  not  named  by  the  council,  and  the  con- 
seouent  exclusion  of  some  of  those  recommended, 
the  originally  proposed  list  was  borne  out,  with  the 
addition  of  three  extra  council  members,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  preliminary 
meeting  held  prior  to  the  recess. 

Except  at  tlie  memorable  general  meeting  held  on 
the  3rd  of  January  last  to  discuss  the  Winter  Garden 
competition  question,  we  never  witnessed  a  better 
or  more  influential  gathering  of  the  profession  than 
that  on  the  19th  ult.  Twentiz-Jioe  members  of  the 
Institute  attended,  and  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  accomplished  president  (\I  r.  Lauyoii,  R.  H.A.), 
the  chair  was  worthily  occupied  by  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  wlio,  under  the  old  con- 
stitution of  the  Institute  being  remarkable  more  for 
his  frequent  absence//'o<;/,  than  for  his  regular  at- 
tendance at,  ihe  meetings,  w  'e  were  specially  pleased 
to  aee  lending  his  valuable  afd  to  the  proceedings. 

When  the  scrutineers  rcpjrted  the  result  of  the 
billot  it  was  found  that  several  votes  had  been 
recorded  for  Messro.  Carson,  Caldbeck,  and  Geogh- 


egan,  respectively,  to  hold  office  on  the  council — 
a  positi(m  to  which  each  of  these  gentlemen  are 
eminently  ent  t  ed — butas  they  were,  when  compared 
with  the  others  on  the  list  already  published,  consi- 
derably in  the  minority,  the  Institute  loses,  for  the 
present,  the  benefit  of  their  services  in  that  capacity. 
We  trust,  however,  that  no  feeling  of  disappointment 
or  pique  in  consequence  thereof,  will  induce  any  of  the 
three  named  to  be  less  frequent  in  their  attendances 
at  the  general  meetings,  and  no  doubt  in  rotation 
they  will  succeed  to  the  council. 

The  Institute  has  fully  entered  on  a  new  era,  and 
so  far,  everything  promises  harmony  and  prosperity. 
It  is  infinitely  stronger  now  in  every  respect  than 
ever  it  had  been  previously,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  apply  the  materials  at  its  command  in  | 
the  construction  of  a  fabric,  so  solid  that  no  future 
contingencies  shall  shake  or  annihilate  it. 

There  was  one  important  question  brought  forward 
at  last  meeting,  on  the  solution  of  which  the  vitality 
and  future  well-being  of  the  Institute  mainly  depend, 
viz.,  the  desirability  of  ensuring  regular  attendances 
at  council  meetings.  iVore-attendance  was  the  bane 
of  the  old  Institute,  and  effected  its  downfall. 
Gentlemen  held  office  nominally  from  year  to  year, 
and  never  darkened  the  doors  with  their  presence — 
the  average  attendance  at  council  meetings  being 
three  persons— so  it  must  be  obvious  that,  if  a  similar 
state  of  things  were  permitted  now  to  exist,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  revived  Institute  should 
of  necessity  soon  coine  toppling  over  like  its  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Clarendon  in  proposing  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that,  "  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
more  regular  attendance  of  the  council  members  at 
the  meethigs  of  the  Institute,  a  record  be  kept  during 
the  session  of  the  attendance  of  each,  and  that  any 
member  who  should  be  unable  to  assign  proper  cause 
for  frequent  absence  should  be  ineligible  for  re-elec- 
tion," forcibly  dwelt,  in  a  good  sensible  speech,  on 
the  necessity  of  gentlemen  either  attending  a  reason- 
able number  of  meetings,  or  of  resigning  their  office, 
and  concluded  by  urging  that  a  record  should  be 
kept  of  all  the  attendances  of  council  members,  and 
examined  at  the  expiration  of  the  session,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  continued  absence 
should  disqualify  from  re-election.  This  is  quite  as 
it  should  be,  but  there  is  a  case  in  point  to  which 
we  feel  bound  to  refer,  and  for  which  good  taste 
would  suggest,  that  a  special  exception  be  made  to 
this  rule. 

Perusing  the  list  of  office  bearers  for  present  ses- 
sion, we  find  that  the  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  members  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Patrick 
Byrne,  is  one  of  the  three  vice-presidents,  and  as 
such,  would  be  subject  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  to  whatever  restrictions  may  be  ap|)lied  to 
council  members  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  tliat 
this  veteran  octau'euarian — althou'.'h  happily  in  full 
possession  of  the  co;npreliensive  faculties  of  an  emi- 
nently practical  and  scientific  mind — is,  by  physical 
infirmity,  prevented  from  attending  council  meet- 
ings, the  Institute  ought  to  our  mind,  by  accla- 
mation, and  in  compliment  to  his  age  and  established 
professional  position,  not  only  permit,  but  encourage 
him  to  retain  his  office  free  from  any  restrictions 
whatsoever.  But  !«e  only  speak  in  anticipation  of 
the  resolution  being  passed  by  council,  and  when  it 
becomes  part  of  the  laws  of  the  Institute  we  may 
have  more  to  say  about  it. 

Perhaps  here  we  sliall  be  spared  from  the  charge 
of  egotism,  if  we  remark,  en  passant,  that  very 
many  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  Institute  are  the  results  of  sug- 
gestions either  ventilated  through  the  columns  of 
the  Dublin  Builder,  or  personally  by  its  con- 
ductor, Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  at  the  several  preliminary 
meetings.  It  is  only  fair"  to  render  unto  Caesar  the 
tilings  that  are  Coesar's,"  and  that  the  origin  of  those 
suggestions  should  be  fully  known  to  the  members 
of  the  profession.  For  instance,  Mr.  Clarendon's 
resolution,  above  referred  to,  is  but  a  modification 
of  one  to  similar  effect  originally  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lyons,  but  with  tlie  addition  of  fines  (which  now 
appear  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether) ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  professional  for  a  non-professional  pre- 
sident ;  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  council 
members  from  seven  to  ten  ;  the  addition  of  a  class 
of  '  students,"  together  with  many  others  of  minor 


importance,  now  unnecessary  to  refer  to,  were  first 
su'jgsted  by  Mr  Lyons. 

If,  however,  the  Dublin  Boildek  has  rendered 
good  service  to  the  Institute  in  its  reorganization, 
the  members  thereof  are  heartily  welcome  to  it, 
and  may  al loays  coiamanii  the  influence  of  its  pages 
in  discussing  and  chronicling  their  rightful  pro- 
ceedings. 


THE  MEDALS  ! 

We  must  also  take  credit  for  being  the  first  to  moot 
the  question,  of  appropriating  to  some  practically 
beneficial  end  the  valuable  silver  medals  prepared 
years  ago  for  the  old  Institute — but,  which,  several 
not  having  been  competed  for,  have  remained  ever 
since  more  ornamental  than  useful  enshrined  in  their 
Morocco  and  velvet  cases — and  now  a  very  hi-ppy 
opportunity  for  carrying  this  suggestion  into  effect 
at  an  early  date  is  afforded.  The  student's  class  is 
rapidly  filling  up,  and  we  feel  assured  that,  from 
amongst  the  numerous  architectural  apprentices  and 
assistants  throughout  Ireland  other  acquisitions 
would  be  obtainable,  if  the  Institute  would  at  once 
officially  signify  its  intention  of  having  an  early  com- 
petition for  these  medals  amongst  the  "  student 
members "  on/;/ ;  suppose  one  to  be  awarded  as  a 
prize  for  a  best  design  and  set  of  drawings  ;  another 
for  a  best  essay  on  some  architectural  subject;  and 
copper  medallions  for  a  best  copy  of  some  existing 
works.  Moreover  the  distribution  of  medals  and 
other  prizes  ought  to  be  an  annual  rule  ! 


FALLING  OF  HOUSES. 

THE  C.\LA.MITY  AT  ISLINGTON,  LONDON. 

The  superintending  architect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  in  a  report  upon  the  lamentable 
accident  at  the  Three  Wheat  Sheaves  Public-house, 
says: — "  Mr.  Moseley  received  notice  on  or  about 
tlie  22nd  of  October,  so  that  in  a  month  and  five 
days  ihe  building  teas  completed  in  carcase,  and 
some  of  the  sash-frames  were  being  fixed.  The 
frontatie  is  30  feet,  and  the  wall  which  fell  went  up 
through  four  storeys.  It  was  18  inches  thick  in  the 
basement,  and  had  piers  in  the  ground  storey  sup- 
porting bressummers  14  by  12  inches,  with  a  flitch 
of  iron  in  the  centre.  The  bressummers  had  five 
points  of  support,  and  they  were  built  in  cement." 
After  going  into  some  minute  details,  the  architect 
stated  that  "  From  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  overhaste 
was  employed,  not  only  in  building  the  walls,  but 
also  in  following  up  the  other  works,  which  would 
necessarily  cause  a  great  jar  upon  the  unset  and 
green  brickwork,  and  tliat  tlie  fault  rested  with  those 
who  had  insisted  on  improper  haste." 

Mr.  Moseley,  the  district  surveyor,  attributes  the 
failure  to  the  want  of  due  and  sufficient  setting  of 
the  mortar  and  cement,  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  rapidity  of  the  execution  of  the 
works,  or  the  vibration  of  the  scaffolding,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  combined. 

[We  very  much  woder  that,  in  a  vast  city  like 
London,  where  "  the  run'ein  up"  system,  with  any 
sort  of  rubbish,  is  so  extensively  pursued,  such  ac- 
cidents as  the  foregoing  are  not  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence. — ICo.  D.  B.] 


The  Art  Journal  of  November,  in  its  description 
of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says  —  "  It  has  attracted 
universal  attention  ;  its  construction  has,  we  believe, 
obtained  general  and  strong  approval ;  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  chiniin>;  clocks  as  yet  manufactured  in 
this  country  "  Benson's  new  show  rooms  contain 
clocks  designed  hy  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and 
include  clocks  for  the  drawing-room,  dining-room, 
heii-room,  library,  hall,  staircase,  bracket,  carriage, 
church,  turret,  railways,  warehouse,  counting-house, 
with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every  description  of 
clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of 
j  wliich  the  art  is  at  present  capable.  Church  and 
turret  clocks  especially  estimated  for.  Benson's 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks  and  watches  (free  by 
post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of 
clock  and  watch-making,  with  dt'scriptions  and 
prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock 
!  or  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
I  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet 
on  Cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  for  one  stamp. 
J.  W.  Benson  received  a  Prize  Medal  and  hononr- 

1  able  mention  in  classes  33  and  \o  33  and  34, 

\  Ludgate  Hill,  London.    Branch  Establishments,  46, 
:  47,  and  03,  Cornhill.    Established  1749.  Watch 
and  Clock  Maker  hy  Special  Warrant  of  Appoint- 
ment to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 
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DECORATIVE  ART  IN  DUBLIN. 
So  prevalent  is  the  disposition  on  tlie  part  of  tlie 
•Irisli  public  to  disregard  tlie  claims  to  patronage  of 
native  artists,  and  to  give  preference  to  any  otliers 
hut  Irisb, — whatever  may  be  their  merits, — that 
we  always  feel  pleasure  in  noticing  exceptions  to  this 
unhappy  rule,  and  especially  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance to  which  we  are  about  to  refer.  One  of  the 
oldest,  most  respectable,  and— of  its  kind— one  of 
the  most  succes<ful  establishments  for  ministering  to 
the  taste  and  luxury  of  the  palate,  has  recently 
changed  hands,  and  wiih  that  change,  as  is  most 
commonly  the  case,  it  became  desirable  to  "  brush 
up  "  the  exterior,  and,  in  fait,  to  put  thereon  a  totally 
new  dress.  Tne  improvements  referred  to  mainly 
consist  in  substituting  modern  fashioned  sashes  with 
large  plate  glass  squares,  in  lieu  of  antiquated, 
clumsy,  and  many  paned  predecessors  ;  and  in  the 
addition  of  numerous  mural  decorative  appendages 
external  find  internal.  Of  these  latter  it  is  our 
purpose  under  the  above  heading  particularly  to 
speak,  as  they  are  somewhat  notable,  and  also  affect 
a  branch  of  industry  too  long  neglected  in  this 
metropolis. 

Very  rarely  are  such  ornamental  accessories  as 
painted  or  illuminated  glass,  encaustic  tiles,  &c., 
employed  in  the  external  decoration  of  our  shop  or 
other  fagades,  although  in  Continental  cities,  where 
atmosplieric  influences  are  presumed  to  be  less  de- 
trimental, their  application  is  not  only  by  no  means 
uncommon,  but  very  extensive. 

Thestepnow  taken  in  affixing  pannelled  pilasters 
— liighlyornaraented  with  glass  paintings — to  a  shop 
front,  in  a  leading  thorouglifare,  is  therefore  an 
innovation  on  established  usage  ;  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  "  in  the  right  direction" 
at  once  suggests  itself.  We  think  that  it  is,  and 
moreover  feel  confident  tliat,  when  the  public  will 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  "  the  effect," 
they  will  endorse  that  opinion.  Without  further 
preface  we  may  state,  that  the  establishment  re- 
ferred to  is  situate  at  34,  Grafton-street,  corner 
of  South  Anne-street,  until  very  recently,  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Kelly,  fruiterer  and  florist,  but  to 
which  Mr.  Lambe (fruiterer  to  His  Exeellen  ;y  Lord 
Carlisle)  has  succeeded.  The  improvements  liaving 
been  entrusted  to  our  respected  fellow-citizen,  i\Ir. 
CavanagI),  of  77,  Marlhorougli-st.,  he  is  having  the 
work  prepared  under  liis  personal  sui)ervision  in  his 
own  premises;  and  we  were  much  pleased, a  few  days 
since,  in  insjiecting  the  beautiful  desi.:n,  and  the 
delicate  and  effective  manipulation  of  the  various 
illuminated,  figured,  crouped,  and  foliaged  suiijects 
(respectivpl\),  wrought  on  the  enamelled  pannels 
of  the  pilasters  in  question.  The  forms  of  the 
female  figures  allegorically  representing  "  avrntt 
1e  bal,"  and  '•  sous  le  ninsque,"  are  exquisitely 
sliaped,  while  the  disposition  and  desiirn  of 
the  bouquets  of  choicest  flowers  (very  appro- 
))i'iately  introduced)  are  not  less  remarkable  for 
tlieir  beauty — the  lights  and  shades  tliroughout 
being  most  effectively  sustained.  It  is  right  to  add, 
that  the  material  on  wliich  these  suiijects  are 
painted,  are  rendered  air  and  water  light  by  herme- 
tical  sealing,  and  that  therefore  the  probability  of 
the  atmosphere  contributing  at  any  time  to  tlieir 
defacement  is  outdistanced  by  tlio  iirecantioti.  We 
congratulate  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  on 
his  enterprise,  and  the  artist,  Mr.  Cavanagli,  on  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  his  task. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Ml!.  Charles  Verner,  a  fellow-citizen,  who  had 
already  fully  established  himself  in  the  favour  of 
the  Dublin  audience  by  liis  personation  of  "  Barney" 
in  tlie  Peep  o'  Day  drama,  has  been  under  enga'^'e- 
ment  at  the  Theatre  Royal  during  the  last  week  or 
BO,  and  sustained  several  very  arduous  characters 
witli  considerable  ability.  He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
few  legitimate  delineators  of  Hibernian  character- 
istics, that  lias  appeared  on  the  modiu  ii  stage  ;  for 
generally  speaking  the  artists  who  arlopt  that  line 
especially,  are  remarkable  rather  forgrossly  exagae- 
rated  portraiture  than  for  seeking  to  "  hold  the 
mirror  uji  to  nature."  There  is  a  peculiar  raciness 
and  ease  both  in  Mr.  Verner's  acting  and  declama- 
tion, which  contrast  most  favourably  with  the  over- 
ijUuiiied  exertions  and  boisterous  efforts  of  some  of 


his  predecessors  "  on  the  boards,"  and  are  sure  to 
lead  to  his  complete  success,  when,  perhaps  a  little 
more  experience  shall  have  been  acquired.  Much, 
indeed,  as  we  appreciated  and  admireil  Mr.  Verner's 
ability  in  depicting  the  stase  Irislimati  so  trnthfnlly, 
still  much  more  were  we  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
him  gifted  with  such  versatility  of  talent  as  to  be 
enabled  to  undertake,  at  a  moment's  notice  on  last 
evening  (in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr. 
G.  V.  Brooke),  the  most  trying  role  of  Othello,  i 
which  our  readers  doubtless  know  to  be  one  of  the  ; 
deepestofShakesperian  tragedies.  Despite  the  defi- 
ciencies of  ^erao««^ — being  somewhat  too  petite  in  ; 
stature  for  the  realization  of  the  noble  Moor — and  ! 
of  accent — the  Irish  brouue  being  very  perceptible 
at  intervals  —  Mr.  Verner's  "Othello"  was,  taken 
for  all  in  all,  a  most  creditable  performance,  and 
at  times  so  pleased  the  audience  that  he  was  very 
warmly  applauded,  and  called  frequently  before  the 
curtain  to  make  his  obeisance.  In  the  principal 
scenes  with  Desdemona  (Miss  Rogers)  and  lago 
(.Mr.  Huntley) — both  of  whom  sustained  him  in  an 
excellent  manner — his  acting  was  frequently  effec- 
tive to  an  uncommon  decree,  and  his  general  reading 
judicious.  We  presume  that  as  this  has  proved  "  a 
palpable  hit  "  it  will  he  repeated. 

iVIr.  G.  V.  Brooke — likewise  our  fellow-townsman 
— was  (as  already  stated)  announced  to  appear  last 
evening  as  Coriolanus — one  of  his  best  parts — but 
unavoidably  disappointed  the  audience;  however,  this 
evening  he  will  sustain  the  character  of  Sir  Giles 
Overreach  in  Massinger's  play  of  "  A  New  Way  to 
pay  Old  Debts." 

Of  this  artist  we  have  spoken  on  several  occasions 
in  this  journal  in  laudatory  terms,  but  we  notice  with 
regret  a  considerable  deterioration  of  late  in  that  high 
histrionic  ability  combined  with  fine  clear-telling 
voice,  noble  bearing  and  physique,  for  whicli  in  his 
earlier  days  he  was  so  remarkable  ;  however,  we 
must  not  prejudge  him  in  this  eniiagetneut,  so  we 
postpone  a  special  criticism  to  a  future  period. 

The  pantomime  of  "  Puss  in  Hoots  "  will  be  hailed 
on  "  boxing  night  "  by  both  young  and  old  witii  that 
joyful  feeling  that  merry  Christmas  invariably  in- 
spires ;  and  produced,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  in  the  most 
attractive  and  expensive  style  with  artists  of  ability 
in  t  leir  several  departments,  we  trust  it  will  yield  a 
golden  harvest  to  the  caterering  lessee,  Mr.  Harris, 
to  whom  indeed  we  feel  hound  in  concluding  this 
notice  to  express  our  acknowledgements  for  his 
uniform  courtesy  in  according  to  us  for  many  years 
past  the  usual  press  privilege  of  admission  to  his 
house  on  all  occasions. 


NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

A  SENERAL  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
is  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  17tli  inst,,  at  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy's  rooms  in  Abbey-street. 
Mr.  W.  Fogerty  (Fellow)  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  communicating  a  description  of  the  lunatic 
asylum  novv  in  course  of  erection  under  his  superin- 
tendence in  the  county  of  Clare,  together  with  some 
observations  on  the  arrangement  of  similar  institu- 
tions. Tne  following  is  the  ballotting  paper  sub- 
mitted :  — 


CINJIDATU 

CLASS 

PltOPOSHO 

SECONDED  liV 

\Vm.  H.  Hill 

Associate 

W.  Fogerty 

VV.  J.  Wellarul 

W.  Oaldbeck 

Thomas  Kelly 

Associate 

J.  J.  M'Cartliy 

C  tteo;ilie,i;aii 
10.  II.  Carson 

J.  S.  Sloane 

C  i>.  Astley 

Associate 

W.  F.  Calilbuck 

.1.  A.  Lynii:! 
K.  II.  CarsOEi 

B.  Patterson 

Associate 

E.  II.  Carson 

J.  11.  lnveii 
S.  Symes 

U.  A.  Gilihons 

N  .Moiit'^oniery 

StuJcnt 

E.  Trevor  Owen 

K.  fiMukiiii 
C.  1).  Astley 

Win.  Sterling 

Stiiileiit 

F,.  Trevor  Owen 

I'^  V  Ctnvii'loll 
J.  II.  Owen 

It  S.  Swan 

Student 

S.  Symes 

N  Moiit;.jo)nei'y 
J.  H.  0»ve)i 

THE  CON  VHUSAZIONE. 

[In  answer  to  further  en(piiri(^s  respecting  the  in- 
tended conversazione,  we  may  state  that  no  definite 
date  orplace  has  yet  been  fixed  upon,  but  we  presume 
that  it  will  be  some  evening  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  month,  and  most  probably  at  tlie  Royal 
Hibernian  .Vcademy's  morns. —  Ed.  D.U.] 


THE  OPENING  OF  STEPH EN'S-GREEN. 

A  I.AUG  ELY  al  tended  meeting  of  the  Regular  Ope- 
rative House  Painters'  Society  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  trade  Hall,  47,  South 
King-street,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures 
to  sustain  the  movement  for  the  free  opening  of 
Stephen's-green  as  a  people's  park. 

The  hon.  secretaries  of  the  committee,  Messrs. 
M'Evoyand  Finucane,  witli  Messrs.  Jackson  and 


Haughton,  attended  as  a  deputation.  Mr.  Byrne, 
the  president  of  the  society,  took  tlie  chair. 

Mr.  M'Evoy  expressed  the  pleasure  it  ^nve  him 
to  meet  once  more  the  n, embers  of  the  House 
Painters'  Soe'ety,  whotnhe  had  not  addressed  since 
the  movement  for  the  free  npeniiiir  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  was  on  foot.  He  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  ad- 
vantasxes  to  be  derived  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
from  the  free  opening  of  such  places  to  the  public. 
With  regard  to  the  subject  for  which  they  were 
then  met — the  opening  of  St.  Stephen's-;rreen,  it 
was  recorded  in  history  that  at  one  time  that  park 
was  a  common,  and  the  property  of  the  people.  It 
was  turned  into  a  demesne  by  fraudulent  means, 
and  it  was  now  time  to  see  that  it  should  be  restored 
to  its  rightful  owners.  Since  1814  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  opening  of  such  places,  this  opening  was  ad- 
vantageous both  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pul)Iie,  and 
also  in  a  social  and  individual  point  of  view.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  object  which  particularly  con- 
cerned themselves,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  jus- 
tice of  their  claims  investigated  in  parliament.  The 
Stephen's-green  Commissioners  were  determined  to 
oppose  the  bill  which  tiiey  were  desirous  of  forward- 
ing, and  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  that 
body  a  large  amount  of  funds  was  necessary.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means,  and  for  ob- 
taining those  funds  that  they  were  then  assembled. 

Mr.  Haughton  also  addressed  the  meetins  in 
favour  of  the  project,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him  to  find  that  the  working  men  of  Dublin 
were  disposed  to  assist  the  committee  in  their  en- 
deavours. He  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  not  the  sli'.;htest  injury  resulted  to  the 
irrouiids  from  the  free  admission  of  the  public.  He 
had  been  recently  in  Glas;covv,  and  found  that  in 
Kelvin  Grove,  one  of  the  most  fasliionable  resorts  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the  free  admission  of  the 
public  to  the  grounds  was  a  rather  inviting  than  re- 
pelling influence,  and  that  many  of  the  wealthier 
citizens  had  built  their  country  residences  in  that 
locality  at  an  expense  of  from  £5,000  to  £7,000. 

Several  resolutions  were  afterwards  moved  and 
adopted. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Since  the  memorable  controversy  originated  in 
January  last  in  consequence  of  an  editorial  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Buildbk  of  the 
preceding  1.5th  of  December — wherein  the  vast  re- 
storative works  undertaken  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral by  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  were  defended 
from  the  strictures  of  the  Ecclesiologist — weconten- 
ted  ourselves  by  copying  from  our  non-professional 
contemitoraries  notices  of  tlnnr  progress  according 
as  same  were  published.  In  now  reverting  more 
specially  to  this  iiujiortant  subject  from  our  own 
observation,  we  are  desirous  of  simply  chronicling 
the  particulars  of  the  various  restorations,  &:c., 
effected  since  that  period,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
reopeninu:  a  controversy  on  points  of  criticism 
already  fully  disposed  of,  or  to  maintain  whether 
"  our  course  of  reading  "  in  ecclesiological  matters — 
hitherto  p.ssailed — be  orthodoxical  or  7tot.  Tliere  is 
a  popular  phrase  that  "  doctors  differ,"  and  we  con- 
sider its  application  to  the  profession  of  architecture 
would,  on  this  very  question,  be  most  appropriate, 
for  we  have  seldom  known  two  of  o.ir  craft  to  he 
perfectly  en  accord  on  any  okc  point ;  while,  again, 
the  views  and  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
members  thereof  are  often  diametrically  opposite. 
Fearless,  however,  of  permitting  ourselves  to  be 
made  the  tiiedium  for  "a  candid  and  unbiassed  en- 
quiry "  (as,  at  the  time  referred  to,  sui;gested)  we 
threw  open  our  pages  thereto  <id  lihitnin,  for  three 
numbers  in  succession  ;  and  when  fair  play  appeared 
to  us  to  have  been  fully  accorded  to  the  controversial- 
ists we  closed  the  discussion,  convinced  that  its  pro- 
longation could  tend  to  no  salutary  purpose.  Not- 
withstanding that  step,  shoals  of  letters — expressing, 
as  may  be  inferred,  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  resto- 
ration question,  some,  no  doubt,  valuable,  while 
others  were  simply  ridiculous — subsequently  reached 
us ;  so,  had  we  adopted  any  other  course,  we  should 
have  had  to  publish  either  a  separate  volume  of  cor- 
respoiidenceabout  St.  Patrick's,  or  devote  theureater 
portion  of  our  journal  thereto  during  tlie  entire  year 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter. 

In  our  last  notice  we  left  the  Cathedral — notwith- 
standing the  vast  sum  that  had  been  previously  ex- 
pended thereupon — in  a  partially  dilapidated  state 
incomplete  as  regarded  the  portions  undergoing  re- 
storation, the  new  work  rough  throughout,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Without 
which  occupied  the  north  transept,  in  the  act  only  of 
being  proceeded  with.    Monuments,  statues,  busts 
effigies,  mural  slabs,  stalls,  canopies  and  otiier choir 
fittings  were  all  in  process  of  careful  removal,  either 
prior  respectively,  to  re-erectiun  in  same  positions,  or 
to  re-arrangement  elsewhere,  or  in  the  last  named  in- 
stance to  substitution  by  more  appropriate  sue- 
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lessors  ;  the  remnants  of  the  unsiyilitly,  ill-fashioned  j 
screen  that  seiiarated  nave  from  choir  were  disap-  j 
I  e  iring  ;  the  floors  of  nave,  transepts,  aisles,  and 
cliiiir  were  heintr  lowered  to  their  original  level, — the 
surface  presentinjr  an  endless  scene  of  dehrh  •  irreiit 
scaffolding  impeded  the  vista  everv where,  both 
externally  and  intenially,  and  the  stained  tjlass 
windows,  by  Karff  and  Co.,  were  in  course  of  ei  cc- 
lion  in  the  south  transept  in  the  dioir,  and  in  the 
north  and  south  ai-!es,  Of  the  wor!<s  tlien  in  pro- 
i;res9  (be  it  remenihered  that  we  had  in  previous 
articles  described  the  re-buildins;  of  the  massive 
south  wall  of  nave),  or  since  efi'ected,  undoubtedly 
the  i)rincipal  were  those  undertaken  in  connection 
with  the  north  transept — the  St.  Nicholas  Chnrcli — 
and  in  the  repairinsr  of  the  cruinbling  walls  and  but- 
tressses  of  the  iiorlh  wall  of  nave.  Viewing  the 
cathedral  t}oio  as  one  turns  the  corner  of  Bride- 
street  into  the  North  Close,  the  vast  importance  of 
even  this  portion  of  the  restoration  becomes  ap- 
narent  ;  and  it  must  he  confessed  that  the  tout 
enseiithle  is  striking,  and  that  the  new  and  beauti- 
fully hammer  dressed  masonry  facings  of  sombre 
calp,  and  of  tnight  limestone  dressings,  show  out 
most  efJ'ectively. 

Here  we  may  pause  to  enquire  if  the  resto- 
ration of  the  great  tower,  at  present  in  nearly  as 
ruiiious  a  condition  as  any  othej'  portion  had 
hie  I  previously,  is  to  be  included  in  Mr.  Guinness's 
cidossal  work  ?  At  present  it  looks  like  a  discon- 
nected portion  of  tlie  edifice,  but  should  it  too  he 
lestored,  some  idea  of  the  majnitude  of  Mr. 
Guinness's  task  may  be  inferred,  when  we  remind 
our  readers  that  this  tower  is  40  feet  square  at  base 
by  iihnut  180  feet  in  height — irrespective  of  the  un- 
sightly modern  spire — and  that  even  to  erect  the  ne- 
cessary scaffold iiig  thereto,  a  very  considerable  sum 
would  have  to  be  expended.  That  question  how- 
ever may  be  answered  hereafter. 

The  old  window  of  the  nortii  transept  has  been 
replaced  by  one  of  three  lights  with  lancet  heads, 
and  exactly  corresponding  in  features  with  tliat  in 
the  south,  from  which  latter  to  the  former,  we  under- 
stand, the  recently  fixed  stained  glass  subjects  are 
t')  be  removed  for  better  light,  while  a  softer  toned 
))icture  will  be  sulistitnted  in  stead.  We  cannot 
refrain  /rom  here  remarking,  en  passant,  that  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  oljserve  that,  the  art  of  native 
stained  glass  manufacture  is  being  encouraged  by 
M  r.  Guinness  in  the  |irn?ecution  of  this  noble  under- 
taking— an  art  vvhicii,  indeed,  as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  compara- 
tive degradation,  altlioiigh  indubitable  proof  is 
atfiirded  of  tlie  ancient  Irish  having  pursued  it  to  a 
leinarkahle  degree  of  excellence. 

IJut,  following  on  with  our  description — all  the  tri- 
foriuin  and  clerestory  o|iens  of  the  north  transept  have 
b  'en  faithfully  restored, and  n  (W  harmonise  beautifully 
with  those  of  the  south.  The  former  entrance  door- 
ways leading  resjjectively  to  St.  Nicholas'  Cliurch 
and  through  east  aisle  of  this  transept,  to  the  cathe- 
dral— the  07ie  being  now  rendered  unnecessary  by 
tlie  removal  of  the  church  and  the  other  undesir- 
able from  the  inconveinence  of  its  position — have  been 
built  up  ;  but  a  new  approach,  through  a  fine  boldly 
moulded  doorway  in  a  spacious  projecting  groined 
porch,  situated  between  two  buttresses  midway 
between  north  transept  and  the  tower,  has  been 
obtained. 

To  this  transept  tlie  handsome  mural  marble 
monuments  erected  to  tlie  memory  of  the  gallant 
]8lli  Royal  Irisli,  who  fell  in  India  and  the  Crimea, 
liave  been  removed  from  tiie  north  aisle,  and  the 
charming  little  staiued  glass  window,  which  accom- 
panied same,  has  been  re-fixed  in  an  adjoining  lancet 
open  formed  to  receive  it  in  the  east  aisle.  The 
lioyle  monument — which  at  all  times  was  more  an 
o'lject  of  curiosity  fur  its  historic  interest  than 
admiration  for  its  artistic  merits — has  been  removed 
from  the  arch  that  it  occupieil  in  the  choir 
to  the  extremity  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  and  close  to  the  western  entrance  doorway. 
In  like  manner  have  the  positions  of  the  monuments 
to  f>ady  Doneraile  and  Archbishop  Smith  respec- 
tively been  shifted  to  the  south  transept,  while  the 
statues  of  Haron  Joy  and  Dean  Dawson  hitherto 
placed  obscurely,  are  prominently  to  view  in  the 
"  Ladie  Chapel and  in  various  other  portions  of 
the  cathedral,  clianges  have  been  made  but  in  each 
case  with  extreme  judgment  and  caution. 

Notwithstanding  the  skill  displayed  in  treating 
the  restored  groined  ceiling  of  the  nave  where  it 
abutted  on  the  head  of  the  great  west  window,  we 
felt  bound  to  admit  in  reference  thereto,  that  the 
splay inu  of  the  apex  of  tlie  former,  wliich  was  at 
a  considerably  higher  level  than  the  latter,  was  a 
damaging  feature  and  hut  a  clever  "makeshift" 
at  best  ;  so  we  were  much  gratified  to  find  on  our 
iast  visit  that  tlie  obstructive  ope  was  totally  re- 
moved, and  a  three-li.;ht  lancet  window  of  less 
height  and  suitable  design  substituted.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  mention  that,the  window  so  removed 
was  nut  the  uriyinal  window,  but  one  erected  by 


the  late  Dean  Dawson,  who  displayed  more  zeal 
than  judgment  in  introducing  an  incongruous  feature 
with  late  perpendicular  tracery  and  mullioiis,  which 
none  other  of  tlie  original  window  opens  of  the 
cathedral  showed.  With  characteristic  good  taste 
however,  Mr.  Guinness  declined  to  interfere  with 
tliis  portion,  until  tlie  wislies  of  the  rcvd.  deeeaseil's 
family  were  eiiipiired  after,  and  permission  was 
granted  for  its  removal. 

While  the  lowering  of  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral 
to  its  original  level  was  in  course  of  procedure,  the 
opportunity  to  ettect  a  perfect  sewage  "ml  remove 
any  existing  impediments  thereto  was  taken  advan- 
tage of ;  and  gas  mains  have  since  been  laid  beneath 
the  surface  to  supply  a  series  of  Mediaival  standards 
and  other  fittings  now  in  course  of  manufacture  at 
the  eminent  establishment  of  Mr.  Mooney,  Lower 
Ormond-quay.  When  these  have  been  fixed  in  tlieir 
intended  positions,  and  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
effect  of  the  Cathedral  by  gas  light  (which  we  an- 
ticipate to  be  magnificent),  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  point. 

At  present,  inimeroiis  workmen  are  engaged  in 
forming  a  compact  level  bedding  of  vitrified  coal 
to  receive  the  new  flagging  throughout,  which 
is  an  excellent  material  from  the  quarries  of  Mr. 
Troy,  at  Clonaslea,  in  the  Queen's  (.'o., — another 
proof  that  we  have  in  Ireland  tlie  wherewith  to 
supply  every  department  of  a  building,  if  we  will  only 
be  sufficiently  national  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  re- 
sources immediately  [iresented,  without  troubliii" 
ourselves  to  seek  for  them  elsewhere. 

The  entire  of  the  nave  and  aisles  of  choir 
and  transepts  have  been  fully  scraped  and  cleaned 
down,  and  to  the  various  decorative  portions"  the  last 
touch  "  imparted  ;  and  wliether  now  viewed  as  a  whole 
or  ill  part,  the  cliaracter  ol'  the  work  is  unexcep- 
tionable and  testifies  to  tbe  high  ability  of  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Alurpliy  &  Son,  who  iiave  up  to 
the  preSiut  performed  their  great  task  without  the 
slightest  mishap  or  accident  to  any  one  of  their 
numerous  employes. 

We  uuderstanii  that  a  new  organ  is  in  course  of 
construction  (we  believe  by  Messrs.  Bevington  and 
Son,  of  London,)  for  the  "  choir,"  and  will  occupy 
the  centre  arch  in  the  northern  wall  of  same  ;  with- 
out which  adjunct,  this  vast  restorative  work 
would  be  incomplete. 

A  most  desirable  improvement — with  the  double 
purpose  of  ensuring  a  more  comiuandiug  view  of  the 
south  side  of  the  Catliedral  from  the  tliomuglifure  of 
Kevin-st.,  and  also  for  providing  a  better  a|)proacli 
tlian  formerly  from  that  point — is  being  eflected,  by 
the  construction  of  a  spacious  curved  roadway  de- 
bouching on  the  street  named,  anil  passing  through  a 
jiortiuii  of  the  Police  Uarrack  territory  (a  priiilege 
granted  by  special  order  of  the  Lord  Lieuieiianl'iii 
council)  to  a  corner  of  the  Dean's  garden  and 
churchyard,  and  thence  to  the  southern  transept 
where  a  large  open  space  will  be  in  front.  Tall 
enclosure  walls  of  fine  masonry  are  in  course  of 
construction  near  tlie  Kevin-street  end,  but  breast 
walls  with  iron  railing  thereon  will  only  separate 
the  roadway  from  tlie  garden  and  the  churchyard. 

With  much  pleasure  do  we  note  in  connection 
with  this  work  that  our  corporation  have  likewise 
afforded  Mr.  Guinness  every  facility  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

It  would  be  almost  presumptuous  of  us  in  the 
ignorance  of  facts  to  state  the  expenditure  incurred 
up  to  the  present  by  .Mr.  Guinness  on  this  noble 
undertaking,  or  to  divine  how  much  more  will  even 
yet  have  to  be  expended  before  the  works  shall  have 
been  completed  ;  but  when  we  remind  our  readers 
that  Mr.  Guinness'  originally  expressed  intention 
was  only  to  give  £20,OU0,  and  that  this  sum— great 
donation  though  it  was— was  found  to  he  only 
sufficient  to  effect  the  rebuilding  of  the  south  wall 
and  a  lew  other  works  in  connection  therewith,  a 
fair  idea  nay  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  des- 
cription, of  what  has  been  done  in  addition  thereto, 
and  of  the  consequent  outlay  thereon — an  outlay 
which  only  an  individual  of  colossal  fortune — such 
as  the  princely  donor's  is — could  incur. 

In  conclusion  we  must  add  that,  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Guinness  in  thus  saving  our  venerable  cathe- 
dral from  certain  ruin,  is  not  merely  a  thing  for  the 
present  generation  to  apiireciate  and  extol,  but  will 
redound  to  his  patriotism  and  virtue  during  time 
immemorial. 


FIRE  AT  A  SAW  MILLS. 

A  FIRE  broke  out  on  the  night  of  the  1 1  tli  inst  in 
the  City  Saw  Mills,  Thomas-street,  the  property  of 
■Mr.  Joseph  Kelly.  It  was  discovered  in  the  roof  of 
the  boiler-house  by  a  person  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Kelly  who  gave  the  alarm  at  once,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  seventeen  horses  that  were  in  a 
building  adjoining  that  on  fire.  At  the  side  of  the 
yard  where  the  boiler-house  was  situate  were  forests 
of  timber  of  all  shapes  and  dimensions.    On  the 


opposite  side  were  the  saw-mills,  |)laning  and  mould- 
ing sheds,  oi'cupipd  by  most  expensive  machinery, 
and  piles  of  manufactured  timber,  the  carpenters' 
workshops  filled  with  most  inflauimalile  material, 
and  in  tlie  long  vista  between  tlie  fire  and  Thomas- 
street  cargoes  of  timber  of  all  kinds  were  stored.  If 
energy,  promptness,  courage,  and  discipline  were 
required,  we  ( Freeiiinn)  are  happy  to  say  that  they 
were  fort hconiing  when  wanted,  as  the  Fire  lirigade 
Illustrated  in  the  manner  in  which  they  diseharged 
their  duly  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Jn^inim, 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  warm 
approbation  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  whose  servants 
tliey  are.  For  a  considerable  time  the  fire  seemed 
to  resist  all  the  efforts  which  were  being  luaile  to 
e.xtingiiish  it.  After  real  hard  work  tbe  flames 
began  to  yield  under  the  flow  of  water  which  was 
kept  constantly  pouring  on  them.  Tliey  were  got 
under  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  were  finally 
extinguished  at  eleven'.  It  is  supposed  tlie  fire 
originated  by  the  overheating  of  the  boilers  setting 
fire  to  some  timber  in  the  roof  of  a  shed.  The 
amount  of  loss  bus  not  been  ascertained,  but  we 
have  been  inl'onued  that  the  premises  were  insured. 

[Having  been  piesent  at  this  occurrence,  we  can 
fully  endorse  the  statements  of  our  contemporary 
relative  to  the  admirably  jirompt  and  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  Fire  Urigade,  under  Captain  Ingram, 
discharged  its  responsible  and  dangerous  duty.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  one  of  the  men  had  his  leg  bro- 
ken by  a  beam  of  timber  falling  tliereon. — Ed.  D.B,] 


ART-WORKUANSHIP  AND  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS  (LONDON). 

Thu  works  submitted  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society  amount  to  seventy  in  number, 
and  are  now  placed,  lor  the  inspection  of  members 
and  their  friends,  in  the  Society's  Great  Room,  vvliere 
they  will  remain  until  Cliristmas,  when,  with  the 
view  of  their  being  exhibited  to  tlie  general  public, 
they  will  ha  removed  to  the  Soutb  Kensington 
Museum,  by  permission  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment.   The  works  are  as  follow  :  — 

1.  UorleUinrj  in-  Terra  Colta,  Piaster,  or  Wax. 
(a)  The  Human  figure  in  bas  relief,  after  Itiilfuelle's  design 
of  tlie  "  Three  Graces  "—23  worlds. 

(6)  Ornament  in  bas  rehef,  after  arabesques  by  Lucas  van 
Leyilen,  1-52S. — S  works. 

2.  Repousse  Work  in  any  ^fetal. 
(a)  The  Human  Ki!;ure  as  a  bas  relief,  after  Raffaelle  s 
"  Three  Graces." — -3  worlis. 

{0  I  Onuimeiit.  after  a  Flemish  salver  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  date  about  1670. — 1  work. 

3.  Hammered  Work,  in  h-on,  Brass,  or  Copper. 
Orn-unfiu.  after  an  iron  German  aniljesque,  aljuut  1520,  in 
tlie  South  iieiL-^ington  Mu.seum. — 2  works. 

4.  Carviii'i  in.  Ii^ory. 
The  Human  Figure  in  b.is  relief,  after  a  terra  cotta  ascribed 
to  Luca  delta  Fmlitiia,  about  1+20,  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. — 4  works. 

a.  Chasing  in  Metal. 

(a)  The  Human  Figure,  after  a  reduced  copy  of  Gibsons 
"  Psyche." — 6  works. 

(61  Oriiiiment,  after  a  bronze  plaque  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton iMuseum. — 11  works. 

6.  Enamel  Paintiiifj  on  Metal.  Co-pper,  or  Gold. 

(a)  The  Human  Figui-e,  after  liatf.ielle's  design  of  tbe 
"  Tliree  Graces,"  executed  in  gri.s;iille. — None. 

(6)  Ornament  in  grisaille,  after  a  German  arabesque,  IGth 
century — 1  work. 

7.  Painting  on  Porcelain. 

(a)  The  Human  .Figure,  after  K.iff.ielle's  "Boy  bearing 
Doves,"  in  the  cartoon  of  the  "  15e  lutiful  Gate  " — 5  works. 

(6)  Ornament,  after  arabesques  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  1528. 
— 3  works. 

S.  Iiilaijs  in  wood  ( Marquetry,  or  Buhl),  Ivory,  or  Metal. 
(6)  Ornament,  after  a  majolica  plate  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  14yO. — 2  worlcs.' 

1.  Engraving  on  Glass. 
(6)  Ornament,  after  arabesques  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  1528. 
— None. 

10.  Embroidery. 
Ornament,  after  a  German  example  in  the  Green  Vaults  at 
Dresden. — 1  work. 

The  Council  have  requested  Mr.  Richard  Red- 
grave, R.  A.,  Mr.  Di-by  Wyatt,  M.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Mr.  John  Webb  to  act  as  judges  in  awarding  the 
prizes.  The  Council,  considering  the  siiortness  of 
notice  given  to  competitors,  and  the  dilticiillies  of 
making  tbe  subject  sufficiently  known,  view  the  pre- 
sent as  a  satisfactory  beginning,  and  they  have  re- 
appointed the  committee  to  consider  the  preparation 
of  conditions  for  the  next  competition. 


Fine-Art  Gossip. —  Messrs  Minton  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  difficulty  that  has  liitlierto 
attended  the  production  of  mosaics  in  this  country. 
They  are  now  able  to  make  all  colours  and  every 
shade  of  colour  prodneilile  in  earthenware,  includ- 
ing gilt  teserte,  in  the  same  material.  Messrs. 
Powell,  of  VVhitefriars,  have  produced  satisfactory 
gold  mosaics  in  glass,  and  been  very  successful  in 
producing  the  vermilions  and  crimsons  not  hitherto 
obtainable,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
ultimately  succeed  in  doing  what  lias  been  accoin- 
plislied  in  this  order  of  Art  at  St.  Peteisburg. — 
AtUeiieeum. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on  Monday, 
30tli  ult. —  Mr.  Edwan Christian,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair — Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.  A.,  Fellow,  read  a 
short  paper  upon  the  "  Metrical  system  of  weights 
and  measures,"  in  which,  (whilst  approving  gene- 
rally of  the  decimal  system  favourably  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  Ewart's  committee),  he  illustrated  a 
system  of  his  own,  which  he  considered  aflforded 
greater  facilities  in  working  out  measures  of  quan- 
tities as  applied  to  their  own  profession  and  squar- 
ing and  cubing  the  same.  The  arrangements  for  the 
evening  not  admitting  of  the  discussion  of  this 
paper,  it  was  stated  that  the  subject  would  be  re- 
sumed at  an  early  period  after  the  Christmas  recess. 

Mr.  William  White,  Fellow,  then  read  a  paper 
descriptive  of  Newland  Church  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  Gloucestershire,  with  an  acconnt  of  its  res- 
toration. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  points  re- 
ferred to  in  the  paper,  in  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Pap- 
worth,  Fellow;  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec,  and 
the  chairman  took  part,  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
yesterday,  the  14fh  inst. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  James  Haughton  has  addressed  the  following 
to  the  tradesmen  of  Ireland,  and  others  who  may 
not  already  have  made  some  provision  for  the  future : 
"  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  a  subject 
to  which  many  of  you  have  not  yet  given  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves,  but  which  is  well  calculated 
to  improve  the  condition  of  every  working  man  who 
feels  a  desire  to  be  independent  himself,  and  to  pro- 
tect liis  wife  and  children  against  tlie  casualties  of 
life,  which  a  little  prudent  forethought  would  de- 
prive of  much  of  tlieir  weight  and  poignancy. 
None  can  escape  these  casualties,  for  accidents 
and  sickness  are  the  lot  of  all.  But  all  have  the 
power  greatly  to  lessen  their  disastrous  results ; 
and  no  man  well  and  truly  perfoms  his  duty  to  his 
family  or  iiis  country  wIjo  neglects,  while  he  is 
blessed  with  heal.h  and  strength,  to  provide  against 
them  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  In  England 
building  and  benefit  societies  are  established  oh  a 
large  scale.  Why  should  we  not  avail  ourselves  in 
Ireland  of  the  advantages  which  these  co-operativ 
societies  afford  ?  We  hear  much  of  the  poverty 
whieli  oppresses  our  country.  It  is  poor  in  com- 
parison with  the  wealth  of  E  igland.  But  what 
makes  us  so  ptor  as  we  are  ?  It  is  not  so  much  the 
want  of  industry  ami  the  want  of  employment  as  the 
want  of  carefulness  in  the  expenditure  of  wliat  we 
earn,  and  our  neglect  in  providing  for  the  future, 
which  is  the  cause.  The  old  adage  is  true — "  Pro- 
vidence helps  those  who  help  tliemselves."  There 
is  but  one  road  open  to  independence  for  all  men, 
and  that  is,  that  we  spend  less  tlian  we  earn.  How 
many  thousands  of  rich  men  are  brougiit  to  poverty 
by  not  observing  this  law  ;  how  many  millions  of 
poor  men  are  ever  on  the  borders  of  destitution  be- 
cause tliey  do  not  obey  it,  or  because  there  are  few 
who  point  out  to  them  that  tliey  must  always  be  in 
poverty  so  long  as  that  rule  is  not  observed  by  them. 
My  present  pnrpose  is  to  point  out  one  simple  plan 
whereliy  working  men  may  lay  the  foundation  of 
much  happiness  for  themselves— I  allude  to  Build- 
ing Societies.  These  associations  have  two  grand 
olijects  in  view.  One  of  them  is  to  induce  parties 
to  make  small  savings,  which,  by  the  accumulation 
af  principal  and  interest,  would  make  them  com- 
fortable in  old  age.  Tlie  other,  and  the  chief  ob- 
ject, is,  to  induce  men  to  build  liouses  for  themselves, 
wliich,  in  a  few  years,  will  become  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  in  which  tliey  may  ever  after  live  rent 
free.  This  object  can  be  attained  almost  without 
any  cost  beyond  the  rent  which  men  now  pay,  and 
wliich  they  must  always  pay  without  deriving  any 
suclmsui vantages  as  I  now  speak  of  in  the  future. 
I  cannot,  within  the  compas»  of  a  letter,  enter  into 
details  ;  but  I  refer  all  wlio  wish  for  ample  infor- 
mation on  this  deeply  important  question  to  an  able 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Chambers  (the 
well-known  publisher)  in  Edinburgh,  in  wliich  lie 
tells  u»,  among  other  most  important  truths,  that 
the  working  men  of  Birmingham  are  now  the  owners 
of  8,000  houses,  erected  on  the  plan  I  am  now 
bringing  under  your  notice,  and  which  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urtje  on  your  earnest  consideration.  This 
lecture  can  be  had  at  any  bookseller's.  Let  us  no 
longer  complain  of  our  poverty,  and  make  no  manly 
exertions  for  i is  removal.  Every  tradesman  in  Ire- 
land, and  every  iimn  whose  comfort  depends  on  liis 
we*^kly  or  iinniirtl  earnings,  dlnd  who  has  not  already 
made  some  such  jirovision  for  the  future,  should 
now  do  so.  Some  working  men  Imve  requested  me 
til  express  my  views  on  this  matter.  I  may  say  in 
conclusion,  and  as  the  best  evidence  I  can  give  of 
my  desire  to  promote  the  objects  I  am  now  referring 
to,  that  I  iiuvc  taken  shares  in  the  folluwing  building 


societies,  which  I  hope  and  believe  are  under  the 
management  of  able  and  honest  directors.  One  of 
these  societies  is  called  "  The  Dublin  Building 
Association,"  and  has  its  office^at  No.  12,  Eustace- 
street.  The  other  is  called,  "  The  Alliance  National 
Benefit  and  Building  Society,"  its  head  office  is  at 
No.  156,  Strand,  London  ;  and  its  branch  office  in 
Dublin  is  at  84,  Middle  Abbey-street.  At  these 
places  inquirers  may  obtain  further  information. 


ENGLISH  VERSUS  IRISH  FLAGGING. 

Sir, — The  Corporation  for  Preserving  and  im- 
proving the  Port  of  Dublin  have  advertised  for 
Yorkshire  flags.  Could  not  the  port  of  Dublin  be 
as  well  preserved  and  improved  by  using  Iri»h  ma- 
terial, when  it  is  to  be  had  ?  Let  any  member  of 
that  august  body  visit  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and 
there  he  will  see  some  specimens  from  the  quarries 
of  this  neighbourhood  perhaps  not  undeserving  of 
his  attention.  Clonaslea. 


NEW  BRIDGE— RIVER  DODDER, 

Sir, — There  is  a  little  bridge  in  course  of  erection 
for  the  last  three  years  over  the  River  Dodder,  be- 
tween the  Rathfarnham-road  and  the  bridge  at 
Milltown,  and  it  is  not  yet  half  finished,  although 
three  months  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  time 
to  give  the  contractors.  The  non-completion  of  the 
work  causes  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  in- 
habitant<  about  Rathgar  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  poor  dairymen,  who,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  grievously  complain,  is  really 
lamentable. 

Mr.  Frith,  the  County  Surveyor,  superintended 
the  bridge  lately  erected  over  the  same  river  at 
Sandymount,  and  it  was  erected  in  a  very  short 
time  ;  and  surely  the  same  gentleman  should  now 
be  called  upon  to  inspect  the  work,  and  see  with 
whom  the  blame  rests.  The  matter  complained  of 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  county.  J.  P. 

7th  December,  1863. 


public  RxiiJ  f  nbate  Mcrrhs. 

Sundry  works  are  to  be  executed  at  the  Church 
of  Mohill,  county  Leitrim,  according  to  plans  by  the 
architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  new  church  at  Bessborough  Park,  Piltown, 
which  has  been  some  time  in  course  of  construction, 
according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Street,  late 
of  London, under  the  contract  of  Mr.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
of  Waterford,  is  now  completed.  The  nave  is  63 
ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide,  and  is  seated  to  accommo- 
date about  298.  The  seats  are  low,  open,  and  made 
of  Memel  wood,  stained,  the  ceiling  being  also 
openwork  of  the  same  material.  The  height  of  the 
church  is  about  42  feet,  and  the  chancel  measures 
23  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide  The  walls  are  bare, 
but  pointed,  the  stones  for  which,  viz.,  granite  lime- 
stone and  grey  tnarble — were  all  furnished  from  the 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  who  gave  the 
site.  There  is  a  circular  tracery  window  over  the 
main  entrance,  which,  with  six  small  onaiB  imme- 
diately below,  and  three  windows  at  each  side  of  the 
nave,  provide  light  for  this  portion  of  the  building, 
the  chancel  being  furnidu'd  with  one  main  and  two 
side  lights  brought  from  tlie  old  Fidown  church. 
The  cost  of  contract  and  architect's  fees  amounted 
to  about  £2,400 — .£800  of  which  are  forthcoming 
by  tiie  Ecclesiastical  ('oinmissioncrs.  The  earl's 
under  asent,  Mr.  Richardson,  superintended  the 
erection  as  overseer  of  work. 


The  Times,  September  16,  speaking  of  Benson's 
Modern  and  Antique  Watches  in  the  Exhibition, 
says — "  As  affording  the  most  striking  contrast, 
Mr.  Benson  shows  with  tliese  a  fresh  exhibition  of 
modern  watches,  with  cases  made  from  prize  de- 
signs at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  some  of 
which  are  fine  specimens  of  enuravings."  Chro- 
nometer, duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre 
seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  watch,  adapted  to  all  climates.  Benson's 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  Watches  (free  by  post  for 
two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of  watch- 
making, with  descriptions  and  prices,  from  3  to  200 
guineas  each.  It  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase 
of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free 
and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Benson,  Prize  Medallist, 
Class  33,  Honourable  Mention,  Class,  16  ;  33  and 
34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Urancli  Kstablislimenttf, 
■  46,  47,  und  63,  Cornhill.  Established  1749.  Watch 
and  Clock  Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appoint- 
ment to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 
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(Qmtx'dl  Items. 


The  drawing  which  had  been  missed  from  Mr. 
Maclise's  series  illustrating  the  Norman  Conquest 
has  been  found,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Herr 
Grunerfor  the  jmrpose  of  completing  his  engravings 
of  the  whole.  We  learn  that  this  noble  series  of 
designs  is  being  engraved  by  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man engraver  just  named  for  the  Art  Union  of  Lon- 
don, and  that  Mr.  Maclise  is  revising  the  proofs.— 
Illustrated  News. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  has  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  best  means  of  providing  for  a  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  science. 

Mr.  Perry,  who  carved  the  bust  of  Shakspeare 
from  the  Stratford  and  Avon  pifce  of  oak,  has  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  her  Majesty  to  execute  a 
duplicate  bust  from  a  piece  of  Heme's  oak. 

The  General  Floating  Dock  Company  (limited)  is 
intended  to  construct  floating  docks,  chiefly  in 
France,  but  not  exclusively,  on  a  patent  belonging 
to  Monsieur  Coiirau,  the  well-known  shipbuilder. 
The  company  intend  to  begin  by  constructing  a  dock 
at  Bordeaux,  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  a 
tonnage  suitable  to  our  present  commerce.  At 
present  there  are  none  sucli. 

The  proposed  distribution  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  is  2s.  per  share,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Although  a  diminution  has  taken 
place  in  the  shilling  visitors  in  the  past  season,  owing 
to  the  reaction  from  the  excitement  of  the  exhibition 
year,  the  general  business  of  the  company  has  been 
satisfactory,  the  receipts  through  season  tickets 
having  especially  improved. 

The  Art  Journal  having  stated  that  "  the 
Zenobia,  said  to  be  by  Miss  Hosmer,  was  really  ex- 
ecuted by  an  Italian  workman  in  Rome,"  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  eminent  sculptor,  and  Miss  Hosraer's 
master,  writes  : — "The  first  report  of  her  Zenobia 
was  that  it  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Gibson,  afterwards 
that  it  was  by  a  Roman  workman.  So  far  it  is  true 
that  it  was  built  up  by  my  man  from  her  own  origi- 
nal small  model,  according  to  the  practice  of  our 
profession — tl^e  long  study  and  finishing  is  by  her- 
self, like  that  of  every  other  sculptor.  If  Miss 
Hosraer's  works  were  the  productions  of  other 
artists,  and  n  )t  her  own,  there  would  be  in  my  studio 
two  impostors — Miss  Hosmer  and  myself."  Miss 
Hosmer,  it  is  stated,  intends  to  vindicate  her  repu- 
tation by  a  lawsuit. 

The  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  this  year  in 
Scotland  may  be  set  down  at  no  less  than  1,150,030 
tons,  which,  valued  at  the  average  price  of  the  year, 
55s.  per  ton,  represents  a  total  value  of  £3,162,500 
sterling,  thus  exhibiting  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  70,000  tons,  and  in  the  value  of  £309,500,  when 
compared  with  the  returns  of  1862.  There  are  132 
furnaces  in  blast  against  the  average  of  120  furnaces 
in  blast  last  year.  The  price  is  now  64s.  (Jd., 
against  55s.  6d.  twelve  months  ago. — Mininy 
Journal. 

"  Mr.  Maclise,"  says  the  Athenaeum,  "  is  making 
steady  progress  with  his  great  water-glass  picture 
in  the  Royal  Gallery,  Houses  of  Parliament.  An 
immense  quantity  and  a  vast  variety  of  detail  occur 
in  the  background  of  such  a  subject  as  '  The  Death 
of  Nelson;'  rigging,  musts,  sails,  implements  of 
naval  war,  and  a  host  of  minor  figures  appear  there. 
Nearly  all  the  still-life  accessories,  some  minor 
figures,  and  ^ven  two  or  three  large  ones,  are  com- 
pleted. Thus  much — the  outlines  of  the  whole  work 
being  drawn  out  carefully  on  the  wall  —  may  be  said 
to  represent  highly  satisfactory  progress  with  the 
task." 

The  French  Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts  has 
elected  M.  Nystrom,  architect  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  as  foreign  correspondent  in  the  section  of 
architecture;  and  M.  Pietro  Rosa,  of  Rome,  as 
foreign  member. 

A  new  Exchange  is  proposed  to  be  established  at 
Halifax,  for  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the 
district. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Ist  inst.,  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh  approved  a  report  in  reference  to  the 
bill,  for  which  Parliamentary  notices  have  been 
given,  for  the  drainage  of  the  water  of  Leith, 
and  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  confine  that  assess- 
ment to  the  property  or  districts  draining  into  the 
water  of  Leith. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  has  purchased  the  Rids- 
dale  Iron  Works,  near  Btilliiigharn  (formerly  the 
property  of  Mr.  George  Foster),  which  will  be  iii 
active  operation  in  a  few  weeks. 

Tlie  site  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  between 
Rotten-row  and  the  Kensington-road,  opuosite  the 
conservatory  in  the  gardaiis  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  has  been  enclosed  for  the  erection  of  the 
memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort. 
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The  Late  Gales. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  noble  services  rendered  by  the  boats  of  the 
National  Lifeboat  Institution  during  tlie  fearful  gales 
of  last  week  :  —  Barque  Ina,  of  North  Shields,  14 
men  saved;  ship  David  White  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  8;  fishing  boat  of  Tenby,  3  ;  schooner  Mar- 
•raretand  Jane,  of  Dul)lin,5;  barque  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, 18  ;  fishing  boat  of  Filey,  2  ;  schooner 
Economy,  of  Portmadoc,  saved  vessel  and  crew  of 
5  ;  lugger  Vigilant,  of  Peel,  saved  vessel  and  crew 
of  4;  ship  Jupiter,  of  London,  8;  schooner  Maria, 
of  Amlwch,  4;  schooner  Harry  Russell,  of  Glas- 
gow, saved  vessel  and  crew,  6  ;  schooner  L'Espe- 
rance,  of  Nantes,  2  ;  schooner  Elizalieth,  of  VVIiite- 
haven,4;  barque  Elizabeth  Morrow,  of  Glasgow, 
19  ;  barque  Confidence,  of  Liverpool,  23. — Total, 
125.  MaUing  a  grand  total  of  352  lives  saved  by 
the  lifeboats  of  tlie  institulion  during  the  present 
year  alone.  Besides  these  services,  the  lifeboats  of 
the  society  at  Walmer,  Eastbourne,  Aberystwith, 
Budehaveii,  Southport,  St.  Ives,  Lytham,  and  Fish- 
guard, put  off  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last,  in  re- 
plies to  signals  of  distress,  with  the  view  of  saving 
life  from  various  vessels,  but  they  were  not  after- 
wards required.  These  services  are  often  attended 
with  as  much  danger  as  when  the  lifeboat  brings  a 
shipwrecked  crew  ashore,  the  gallant  men  who  man 
the  boats  oftentimes  beins  thoroushly  e.xhausted. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Waliuer  lifeboat  the  crew 
were  out  eleven  hours,  and  rettirned  home  nearly 
perished  with  cold.  Altogether  nearly  14,000  lives 
have  been  saved  from  various  wrecks  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Lifeboat  Istitution,  for  which 
it  has  granted  rewards.  A  boat,  of  its  irreat  life- 
saving  fleet,  now  numbering  12.5  boats,  is  found  on 
nearly  every  dangerous  point  of  our  coast  wliere 
they  can  be  efficiently  worked.  As  each  lifeboat 
requires  about  £50  a  year  to  keep  it  up  effectively, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  a  large  annual  sum  is 
indispensable  to  the  institution's  continued  progress 
in  its  good  work. 

New  Railways  from  London. — Notices  of 
application  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  construct 
metropolitan  railways  have  been  siiven  to  the  number 
of  thirty,  besides  many  junction  lines  intended  to 
connect  roads  already  in  existence  or  for  which 
powers  have  been  obtained.  Five  lines  propose  to 
use  the  northern  embankment  of  the  Thames.  The 
London,  Chatam,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  asks 
powers  to  hand  over  their  railway,  for  which  the 
Ludgate  Hill  Viaduct  will  be  required,  between 
Earl-street  and  the  Metro))olitan  Railway  in  Far- 
ringdon-road,  to  the  last-named  railway  and  the 
Great  Northern;  by  means  of  this  the  Great 
Northern  Company  proposes  to  run  trains  to  the 
Pimlico  Terminus  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  Two 
companies  propose  to  use  the  Thames  Tunnel.  One 
suggests  a  viaduct  from  the  third  pier  o'f  West- 
minster Bridge  to  the  second  pier  of  London  Bridge, 
City  side.  One  company  is  a  perfect  polype,  having: 
thirty-seven  branches.  In  short,  the  rnsh  of  rail- 
way schemes  is  bewildering,  and  although  it  may  be 
true  that  at  least  half  of  them  are  bubbles,  yet  there 
is  the  real  danger  that, in  the  confusion  which  usually 
accompanies  a  rage  such  as  is  promised  us,  some 
mischievous  things  will  be  sanctioned,  and  the 
wasteful  disfigurements  of  Ludgate  Hill  and  London 
Bridge  foot  may  be  repeated  on  other  sites. 

Londonderry  New  Gas  Works. — The  Lon- 
donderry Gas  Company  have  selected  J.  G.  Fer- 
guson, Esq.,  from  amongst  five  competitors,  as  the 
architect  of  their  new  gas  works  about  to  be  erected 
at  the  Lecky  Road.  These  works,  when  completed, 
will  be  highly  ornamental  to  the  city,  in  addition  to 
the  greatly  increased  aecommodation  which  they 
will  aflx)rd  in  other  respects.  The  cost  will  be 
about  £12,000. 

The  Old  London  Fire  Brigade.— In  the 
first  year  of  Richard  I.,  the  articles  of  the  Ward- 
motes respecting  fires  are  as  follows  : — "  Item,  that 
all  persons  who  dwell  in  great  houses  within  the 
ward  have  a  ladder  or  two  ready  and  prepared  to 
succour  their  neighbours  in  case  misadventure  should 
occur  from  fire.  Item,  that  all  persons  who  occupy 
such  houses,  have  in  summer  time,  and  especially 
between  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  and  the  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (August  24th),  before  their  doors  a 
barrel  full  of  water  for  quenching  :-uch  fire,  if  it  be 
not  a  house  which  has  a  fountain  of  its  own.  Item, 
that  the  reputable  men  of  the  ward,  with  the  alder- 
men, provide  a  strong  crook  of  iron,  with  a  wooden 
handle,  together  witli  two  chains  and  two  strong 
cords,  and  that  the  beadel  iiave  a  good  horn  and 
loudly  soimding.  Of  persons  wandering  by  night,  it 
is  forbidden  that  any  person  shall  be  so  dareing  as 
to  be  found  wandering  about  the  streets  of  the 
City  after  the  curfew  rung  out  at  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand  and  St.  Laurance,  or  at  Berkyngchirch,  upon 
pain  of  being  arrested." 


The  Standard,  October  23,  1862,  speaking  of 
Benson's  Argentine  in  the  Exhibition,  says, — "  Per- 
fect in  (loint  of  form,  and  good  as  a  piece  of  work- 
manship.'' This  splendid  material  is  a  compound  of 
various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  pure  Silver, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessing  all  the 
beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  durability  of  Silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  Argentine  and 
the  real  Silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most 
skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  while 
its  durability  is  so  trreat  that  after  many  years'  wear 
its  appearance  remains  unaltered.  During  the  last 
seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the 
public,  that  its  manufacture  has  been  extended  to 
all  those  articls  usually  made  in  Silver,  viz..  Spoons, 
Forks,  Dinner,  Tea,  and  Coffee  Services,  Waiters, 
Bread  and  Cake  Basksts,  Candelabra,  Dishes  of  all 
kinds,  Epergnes,  Claret  Jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  A 
Sample  Spoon  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30  stamps  ;  and 
an  Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  300  Engravings 
and  full  Price-list  of  the  various  manufactures, 
both  in  Argentine  and  solid  Silver,  will  be  sent  to 
any  ad  lress  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  Excel- 
lence of  manufacture,  Argentine  and  Electro  Plate." 
Post-office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be  made 
payable  to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch  Establish- 
ments, 46,  47,  and  63,  Cornhill.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal  Establish- 
ment, 83  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1749.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special 
Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales. 

New  Railway  Lamp. — The  trial  of  a  newly- 
invented  lamp,  for  lighting  railway  platforms,  goods  ' 
stations,  &c.,  took  place  on  Friday  evening  last,  at 
the  Devonshire-street  depot  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.  There  were  present  Captain  Belfield  and 
Captain  Martindale,  who  attended  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  representatives  of 
all  the  principal  railways  which  run  into  London. 
The  yard  of  the  depot  in  question  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and,  although  four  of  the  new 
lamps  are  erected,  only  two  were  used.  The  light 
from  them  was  found  sufficient  to  enable  the  work- 
men in  every  part  of  the  yard  to  dispense  with  the 
ordinary  hand -lamp  hitherto  in  use.  Indeed,  such 
was  the  illuminating  power  of  the  light  that  small 
print  could  be  read  with  facility  at  a  distance  of  45 
yards,  and  the  scientific  men  who  witnessed  the  effect 
expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  result  of 
the  trial.  The  lamps  are  constructed  and  fixed 
upon  the  principle  invented  by  Dr.  Brown,  late  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  are  already  in  general  use  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

New  Mode  op  Firing  Mines  by  Elec- 
tricity.— This  new  fuse,  invented  by  MM.  Comte 
and  Gailfe,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  incal- 
culal)le  service  in  the  working  of  mines  and  the 
excavation  of  tunnels,  differs  from  those  which  have 
been  employed  hitherto,  in  a  novel  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  which  it  consists,  which  permits  of  its 
manufacture  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  re- 
duces the  chances  of  a  fracture  to  a  minimum.  It 
consists,  first,  of  an  isolated  wire,  to  which  is  affixed 
the  usual  fuse  tube;  secondly,  of  another  wire,  un- 
insulated, twisted  round  the  first,  with  its  extremity 
removed  one  centimetre  from  that  of  the  insulated 
wire  ;  and  lastly,  of  a  bag  containing  the  explosive 
compound,  within  which  are  buried  the  extremities 
of  both  wires.  When  the  induced  current  from  a 
RumkorfT coil  is  passed  througii  the  wires,  the  spark, 
on  account  of  the  distance  which  separates  them, 
passes  through  the  powder  contained  in  the  hag. 
The  thread  of  tin  which  is  employed  to  complete 
the  circuit  in  the  first  instance  is  melted  instan- 
taneously,  and  a  considerable  space  then  exists  be- 
tween the  insulated  and  the  uninsulated  wires, 
through  which  the  spark  passes.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  possible  to  affix  upon  two  wires  proceed- 
ing from  tlie  coil  as  many  fuses  as  may  be  thought 
fit.  The  current  having  passed  through  the  first 
proceeds  to  the  second  ;  from  that  to  the  third,  and 
so  on  ;  and  because  the  sparks  from  Rumkorff  s  coil 
succeed  one  another  with  great  velocity,  a  great 
number  of  mines  can  be  exploded  almost  instan- 
taneously. So  far  the  invention  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  French  press  perfectly  successful,  the  expe- 
riments which  have  been  made  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  Mechmiics'  3Iagazine. 

Improvement  op  Kingstown. — The  footway 
on  the  south  side  of  George's-street,  from  Kings- 
town-avenue to  Sussex-place,  is  being  handsomely 
laid  down  with  flags.  The  uneven  state  of  the  side 
paths  of  this  township  has  been  constantly  a  cause 
of  remark  by  strangers  visiting  this  fashionable 
■watering-place  during  the  summer.  Few  towns  in 
Ireland  are  so  backward  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  even  now  some  progress  made 
towards  improvement. 


New  Use  op  Balloons. — Some  one  suggests 
an  economical  way  of  lighting  cities,  and  proposes 
to  apply  it  to  Paris.  Balloons,  from  the  cars  of 
which  are  to  emanate  an  electric  light,  are  to  be 
fixed  at  certain  stations,  and  hover  over  the  city, 
at  the  proportion  of  one  balloon  to  500  persons. 
How  are  the  balloons  to  be  managed  in  gales  of 
wind  ? 

Blind  Asylum  for  Female  Poor  The 

Sisters  of  Charity  have  formed  the  plan  of  raising  » 
fund  to  enable  them  to  commence,  next  spring,  the 
erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  destitute  female  blind, 
whose  helpless  and  forlorn  state  makes  them  objects 
of  the  deepest  pity  and  commiseration. 

Destruction  to  a  Mill. — Maria  Arthur  v. 
Midland  Railway  Company. — This  was  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  plaiTitifF,  tiy  the  erection  of  an  em- 
bankment by  the  defendants,  which,  the  plaintiff 
alleged,  obstructed  the  use  of  her  easements  in  a 
mill  at  Newcomen-bridge.  There  was  also  a  count 
in  trespass.  The  defences  put  the  plaintiff  on  proof 
of  her  possession  to  the  mill,  and  her  right  to  the 
easements  claimed,  and  averred  that  the  making  of 
the  embankment  did  not  obstruct  the  plaintiff's 
water-course  or  access  to  the  premises.  The  em- 
bankment in  question  is  portion  of  the  works  being 
constructed  in  connection  with  the  Liffey  Branch 
Railway.    Verdict  for  plaintiff — damages  £25. 

South  Australian  Labour  Market — Per 
annum,  with  board  and  lodging — Domestic  and  dairy 
servants  (female) — -Barmaids,  £28  to  £30  :  dairy- 
maids, £19  to  £23  ;  general  servants,  £18  to  £23  ; 
good  cooks,  £26  to  £30;  housekeepera,  £26  to 
£30;  housemaids,  £21  to  £25  ;  kitchenmaids,  £19 
to  £22  ;  laundresses,  £26  ;  nurses,  £15  to  £20  ; 
nurse  girls,  £7  to  £15  ;  upper  nurses,  £20  to  £26  ; 
waitresses,  £23  to  £26;  superior  general  servants, 
£26.  Domestic  and  farm  servants  (males) — Mar- 
ried couples,  £52  to  £00  ;  general  farm  servants, 
153.  to  17s.  per  week;  gardeners,  £45  to  £60  ; 
bullock  drivers  for  farms  (men),  £45  to  £50;  do., 
boys,  £14  to  £23  ;  bullock-drivers  for  roads,  £45 
to  £00  ;  bullock-drivers  for  stations,  £45  to  £52  ; 
do.  boys,  £25  to  £30;  boys  to  tail  cattle,  £12  to 
£15.  Per  week,  with  board  and  lodging— Trades- 
men— Butchers,  30s.  to  40s. :  bakers,  20s.  to  38s.  ; 
barmen,  20s.  to  25s.  Piecework  without  rations — 
Brickmakers,  per  1,000  (without  burning),  12s.; 
fencers,  per  rod,  3  rails,  2s.  6d.  to  3s. ;  sawyers, 
per  100  feet  cedar,  12s.  to  12s.  6d.  ;  wire  fencing, 
per  rod,  3  to  5  wires  and  cross  rail.  Is.  6d.  to  23.  ; 
stone-breakers,  per  cubic  yard,  2j.  2d.  to  2s.  6d. ; 
slaughter-men,  25s.  to  40s.  Per  day,  without 
board  and  lodging — Blacksmiths,  8s.  to  9s.  ;  brick- 
layers, 8s.  to  9s.;  cabinetmakers,  9s.  to  10s.  ;  car- 
penters, 8s.  to  9s,;  carriagemakers,  8s.  to  10s.  ; 
coopers,  8s.  ;  engineers,  Os.  to  12s.  ;  galvanised 
iron  workers,  93.  to  lOs.  ;  iron  founders,  133.  to 
15s.  ;  labourers,  6s.  to  6s.  (3d.  ;  masons,  8s.  to  10s.  ; 
millers,  10s. ;  miners,  Ss.  to  7s.  ;  painters,  83.  to 
lOs.  ;  plumbers,  10s.  ;  quarrymen,  6s.  to  7s.,  and 
piecework  ;  saddlers,  7s.  to  9s. ;  slioeingsraiths,  83. 
to  IDs.  ;  shoemakers,  83.  to  9s.  ;  storemen,  73.  ; 
tailors,  8s.  to  9s.,  or  9d.  per  hour  ;  tanners,  8s.  to 
lOs. ;  tinmen,  8s.  to  9s.;  watchmakers,  123.  to 
143.  ;  wheelwrights,  8s.  to  9s.  ;  carters,  73.  ;  con- 
fectioners, 6s.  to  8s.  ;  shearers,  17s.  per  100  sheep. — 
Australian  and  JVetv  Zealand  Gazette. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  P.  S.  (wholly  inadmissible  for  publication  in  a  journal  of 
this  character,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  document); 
IxjurkdParty  (if  we  adjudicated  your  case  and  similar  ones  we 
should  literally  be  plundering  the  members  of  the  architectiu'al 
profession,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  receive  jiayment  for  their 
advice  that  you  seek  from  us  (jratuitously.) — "  Stdoest  "  (here- 
after probably  thelnstitute  may  offer  advantages  to  your  class.) 
— S.  F.  (not  received  as  stated) — L — N  (tinally  declined  for  the 
reason  first  given;  we  cannot  notice  any  further  communi- 
cations on  same  subject.) — T  .SyuAUE  (yes) — M.  P.  N.  (not  to 
be  had  in  Dublin,  we  Ihink.) — Jovenis  (L.  S.)— JItt.  R— , 
Belfast  (shall  be  severally  attended  to.) 

ERRATUSr. 

Br  a  typographical  error  in  our  notice  of  the  Drama,  at 
page  203,  twenty-ninth  line,  the  word  "personal"  was  put 
instead  of  "personnel." 


To  soothe  tlie  sufferings  of  humanity  and  ameliorate  tha 
pangs  of  disease,  are  tha  grand  objects  of  medical  science. 
This  is  efficiently  demonstrated  in  the  curative  Ivirtues  of 
Lea's  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pu,ls,  advertised  in  our  columns. 
The  cvnes  efTcctc-d  by  this  invaluable  medicine  would  fill 
volumes  Dailij  Telegraph. 


Dublin  Builder  Office,  42,  Mabbot-st. 
It  is  respectfully  requested  that  amounts  of  accounts 
for  Advertisements  may  be  paid  to  Mr.  PETER  ROB, 
soon  as  convenient  after  same  being  furnished. 

Subscriptions  to  this  Journal  are  in  all  cases 
payable  in  advance. 
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bility act,  15  ;  the  Prince  Albert  statue,  26  ;  keep 
to  the  right,  39  ;  curves  of  small  radius  on  railways, 
50  ;  Belfast  Bank,  61  ;  decay  of  the  stone  in  the 
face  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  87  ;  the 
Kingstown  steamer,  99  ;  the  law  of  building  so- 
cieties, 123,  132  ;  Irish  gas  meters,  123  ;  the 
Kingstown  Royal  Marine  Hotel,  123,  132  ;  the 
O'Connell  statue,  143,  153,  156  ;  Sligo  Town  Hall, 
213  ;  etiquette  in  the  architectural  profession,  225. 

Crucibles,  plumbago,  129. 

Culverwell's  patent  railway  lamps,  115,  151. 

Curves  of  small  radius  on  railways,  60. 

Death  of  Doctor  Lover,  107. 

Decay :  of  the  stone  in  the  face  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  87  ;  in  wood  carvings,  243. 

Decoration  :  on  fresco  painting  as  a  suitable  mode  of 
mural,  29,  33  ;  artistic  improvements  in  the,  of  our 
shop  fronts,  94. 

Decorative  arts,  on  the  principles  of  imitation  as  ap- 
plied to  the,  68,  85,  91. 

Derrylea  Peat  Works,  130. 

Design  :  proposed,  for  Stephen's  Green  as  a  public 
park,  40  ;  for  the  O'Connell  national  mouumcnt, 
the,  196. 

Directions  for  the  restoration  of  the  apparently 
drowned,  139. 

Drogheda:  notes,  49;  Whitworth  Hall,  82,  102  ; 
bridge  committee,  the,  7. 

Dublin  :  a  free  public  state-endowed  library  for,  as 
the  Irish  metropolis,  11  ;  the  deliate  on  the  scien- 
tific institutions  of,  66  ;  waterworks,  66  ;  and 
Kingstown  railway,  87  ;  City  of.  Steam  Packet 
Company,  90 ;  sea  communication  between,  and 
Kingstown,  110  ;  a  pe(  pie's  park  required  for,  113  ; 
and  Kingstown  Steam  Packet  Company,  121;  the 
scientific  institutions  of,  140  ;  the  health  of,  148, 
164,  235,  244,  267  ;  a  convalescent  hospital  for, 
152  ;  waterworks — the  Bradfield  reservoir,  197  ; 
sanitary  slate  of,  233  ;  trunk  connecting  railway  — 
arbitration,  233  ;  International  Exhibition,  1865, 
235  ;  improvements  in  St.  Anne's  church,  244; 
architectural  students'  association,  244  ;  lodging- 
house  bye-laws,  247  ;  the  sewage  of,  and  its  econo- 
mic application,  253. 


Dwellings  :  for  working  men,  improved,  49  ;  for  the 
labouring  classes,  257. 

Edmund  Burke's  statue,  8. 

Education  of  architects,  thoughts  and  suggestions  on 

the  artistic,  44,  55,  67. 
Electric  household  bells,  94. 

Embankment  of  the  Thames,  navigation  and,  135. 
Emigration,  native  resources  versus,  145. 
Engineering  :  American  military,  127  ;  a  great,  feat, 
184. 

Engineers :  Institution  of  Civil  (London),  4,  42,  96  ; 
(Ireland),  13,  46,  257;  are  professional,  wanted, 
93  ;  (in  Scotland),  241. 

Engines,  wind,  6. 

luigine,  the  gas-power,  140. 

Etiquette  in  the  architectural  profession,  225. 

Exhibition:  of  1864,  the,  101;  the  approaching 
national,  90  ;  inaugural  ceremony  of  the  opening 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's,  106  ;  (the  machinery 
court),  114,  128,  136  ;  the  Dublin  International, 
1865,  236. 

Fine  Arts:  214,  225,  236,  260;  Professor  Smirke 
on  architecture  and  the,  9,  19,  198  ;  in  connection 
with  the  church,  the,  234. 

Fresco  painting  as  a  suitable  mode  of  mural  decora- 
tion, 29,  33. 

Flax,  on  the  cultivatiim  and  preparation  of,  157. 

France,  an  iron  and  concrete  church,  244. 

French  Gothic  architecture,  21,  27. 

Gas:  Commercial,  Company,  39;  Companies,  39; 
lighting  by  electricity,  94  ;  lighting  railway  car- 
riages by,  115;  the  ^r-power  engine,  140;  the 
corporation  and  the,  companies,  149  ;  Irish,  meters, 
123. 

General  Items,  8,  16,  39,  51,  75,  99,  111,  123  133, 

144,  153,  177,  189,  201,  226,  237. 
Geological  Society,  14,  49,  94. 

Ghost,  the,  as  Produced   at   the  Spectre  Drama 

(London,  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon),  7. 
Girders,  wrought-iron,  under  a  moving  load,  60. 
Glacial  epoch,  on  the,  59,  67. 

Glasgow:  a  new  Theatre  Royal  at,  4;  notes  from, 
188. 

Glass  painting,  ancient  and  modern,  193.  211,  219. 
Grammar  of  House  Planning,  the  (Edinburgh  and 

London,  Fullarton  and  Co.),  203. 
Grangegornian  new  female  prison,  149. 
Griffith,  retirement  of  Sir  Richard,  127. 
Gossip  from  Rome,  257. 

Hahbour:  proposed  railway  from  Gorey  to  Cour- 

town,  1  ;  Carlingford,  151. 
History  of  our  highways,  the,  227,  239,  251. 
Hospital,  a  convalescent,  for  Dublin,  152. 
Hotel,  Royal  Marine,  Kingstown,  123,  128,  132. 
House  :  building  in  the  suburbs,  41  ;  Planning,  the 

Grammar  of,  (Edinburgh  and  London,  Fullarton 

and  Co  )  203. 
Houses  of  Parliament,  decay  of  the  stone  in  the  face 

ot  the  new,  87. 
How  the  "  limited"  liability  companies  are  got  up, 

143. 

Health  of  Dublin,  148,  164,  235,  244,  257. 
Hurst's  Architectural  Surveyor's  Handbook  (London, 
E.  and  F.  N.  Spon),  256. 

Improved:  mode  of  egress  from  public  buildings,  need 
of  an,  26;  dwellings  for  working  men,  49. 

Improvemtiit  of  tlie  working  classes,  39. 

Improvements:  jirtistic,  in  the  decoration  of  our  shop 
fronts,  94  ;  in  business  premises,  233  ;  in  St.  Anne's 
Church,  Dublin,  244  ;  Belfast  town,  245. 

Impending  destruction  in  the  mountains,  53. 

Inaugural  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
106. 

Induration  of  iron,  114. 

Infant  mortality — the  Registrar  General's  report,  180. 

Institute:  tlie  vacant-presidentsliip  of  the,  9  ;  Royal, 
of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  15,  35,  61,  82,  128, 
240,256;  meeting  of  ttie,  62;  Royal,  of  British 
Architects,  228 ;  (transactions,  for  the  session 
1863-4)  167  ;  (school  of  architectural  decoration) 
247,  255. 

Institution  :  of  Civil  Engineers,  (London)  4,  42,  96, 
(Ireland)  13,  46,  257,  (Scotland)  240. 

Institutions  of  Dublin,  the  scientific,  140  ;  (the  debate 
on  the)  66. 

Inundation  in  Sheffield,  great,  45. 

Ireland,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of,  13,  46,  257; 
beauties  of,  42  ;  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of, 
15,  35,  61,  82,  128,  240,  256  ;  restoration  of  three 
cathedrals  in,  131;  Mining  Company  of,  138; 
Church  building,  176,  188,  199,  213,  225,  236. 
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Irish  gas  meters,  123. 

Iron  :  trade  in  Belgium,  tlie,  1  ;  new,  bridge  over  the 
Clwyd  at  Rhyl,  50;  i-clad  ships,  50  ;  the  strength 
of,  83  ;  induration  of,  114  ;  applied  to  architecture, 
120;  bridge  at  Launceston,  Tasmania,  158 ;  and 
concrete  church,  an,  France,  244. 

Is  a  new  mayoralty  house  required?  232. 

Joint-stock  companies,  the  limited  liability  act,  15. 
Keep  to  the  right,  39. 

Kilkenny  and  South-east  of  Ireland  Archseological 

Society,  216. 
Killaloe  Slate  Company,  50. 

Kingstown  :  new  Bethel  church,  70,  82 ;  Dublin  and, 
Railway,  87  ;  the  Victoria  Baths,  109  ;  sea  com- 
munication between  Dublin  and,  110 ;  Dublin  and, 
Steampacket  Company,  121  ;  Royal  Marine  Hotel, 
128,  128,  132  ;  the,  steamer,  99. 

Knight  Commander,  launch  of  the,  37. 

Lamps,  Culverwell's  patent  railway,  115. 
Launch  :  of  the  Knight  Commander,  37  ;  Caldbeck, 
152. 

Law  intelligence,  15,32,  132,  153,164,177,249,260. 
Lectures:  afternoon,  1864,  58  ;  on  sanitary  science, 

184;  on  public  health,  141,  145,  146,159,  172, 

181. 

Leaden  pipes,  action  of  water  on,  152. 

Library' :  a  free  public  state-endowed,  for  Dublin  as 

the  Irish  metropolis,  11  ;  proposed  free,  13, 
LifFey,  purification  of  the,  243. 
Limes  and  cements,  on,  1,  14. 
Linen  warehouse,  Belfast,  232. 
Lodging-house  bye-laws,  Dublin,  247. 
Lover,  death  of  Doctor,  167. 

London  :  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  4,  42,  96 ; 
Architectural  Association  of,  15  ;  street  traffic  of, 
22  ;  the  Albert  memorial  in,  109  ;  and  Lancashire 
Insurance  offices,  the,  156  ;  banking  and  insur- 
ance buildings,  173. 

Labouring  classes,  dwellings  for  the,  257. 

Lough  Neagh  drainage  district,  259. 

Machine  for  transmitting,  equalizing,  and  registering 

human  power,  20. 
Manufacture :  progress  of  Irish — the  Belleek  Potteries 

— Lord  Palmerston's  estate — Sligo  Abbey,  179. 
Mediaeval  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  on  the  grouping 

of,  68. 

Memorial :  the  Prince  Consort,  26  (a  sight  for  the) 
70  ;  to  the  late  Dr.  Smith,  70  ;  the  Albert,  in  Lon- 
don, 109  ;  the  Matthew,  in  Cork,  205  ;  Scottish 
national,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  220 

Memorials,  144. 

Metropolitan  :  railways  of  this  session,  the,  25  ;  the, 
railway,  99  ;  the  successful,  railway  bills,  122  ; 
bridges,  the,  240. 

M'Allister,  the  late  Mr.  Edward,  architect,  213. 

Miltown  new  church,  248. 

Mining  Company  :  of  Ireland,  138  ;  Connorree,  105. 
Miscellaneous,  8,  16,  23,  30,  40,  51,  62,  75,  87,  100, 

111,  123,  133,  144,  154,  166,  177,  190,  214,  226, 

238,  241,  250,  262. 
Modern  principles  of  railway  construction,  31. 
Monument:  the  O'Connell,  135  (the  designs  for  the) 

196  ;  the  Boyd,  in  St.  Patrick's,  153. 
Monuments,  concerning,  203,  215. 
Monuments,  Statues,  &c.,  173,  185,  198,  206,  223, 

233,  249,  262. 
More  Pompeian  discoveries,  183. 
Mortality,  infant,  the  Registrar-General's  report,  180. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science — Congress  at  York,  158. 

Native  resources  versus  emigration,  145. 

Navigation  and  embankment  of  the  Fergus,  135. 

New  :  Greek  church  at  Liverpool,  32  ;  buffer  stop,  42  ; 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  46  ;  iron  bridge  over 
the  Clwyd  at  Rhyl,  50  ;  Carlisle  Bridge,  54 ;  Pres- 
byterian church,  Belfast,  82 ;  Bethel  Church,  Kings- 
town, 82  ;  clock  for  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  102  ; 
scutcliing  mill  at  Tullymore  Park,  143  ;  parish 
church  of  Clontarf,  165  ;  church  at  Jonesboro', 
Co.  Louth,  184;  is  a,  mayoralty  house  required? 
232;  statues  for  the  British  Museum,  242  ;  Mill- 
town,  church,  248. 

News:  railway,  6  ;  Irish,  249,  261  ;  English,  199, 
224,  236,  2G2. 

New  Zealand  Handbook  to  the  Britain  of  the  south, 
the,  (London,  Edward  Stamford)  7. 

Notes  :  continental,  6  ;  Drogheda,  49  ;  from  Glasgow, 
188. 

Novel :  man-of-war,  a,  218  ;  method  of  centre  arch 
striking. 


Obituary  :  Patrick  Byrne,  9  ;  Doctor  Lover,  167  ; 
Edward  M'Allister,  213;  John  Leech,  228;  Dr. 
Speedy,  233. 

O'Connell  Monument,  the,  125,  135,  143,  153,  156, 
(the  designs  for  the),  196. 

Old  Men's  Asylum,  Leeson  Park,  70,  77. 

On  the  Conservation  of  Ancient  Architectural  Monu- 
ments and  Remains,  (London,  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker) 
74. 

On  the  testing  of  chain  cables,  97,  103,  116. 
On  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax,  157. 
On  the  glacial  epoch,  59,  67. 

Opening  of  St.  Stephen's-green,  12  ;  threatened  cor- 
porate opposition  to  the,  18. 

Our  :  sixth  year,  1  ;  domestic  architecture  intrinsically 
considered,  89  ;  public  and  domestic  architecture, 
78  ;  public  statues,  99 ;  city,  sanitary  condition  of, 
135;  highways,  history  of,  227,  239,  251. 

Pantomine,  the,  4. 

Patent:  shutters,  9;  railway  lamps,  Culverwell's,  115. 

Pathways,  greasy,  4. 

Peat  works,  Derrylea,  130. 

People's  park  required  for  Dublin,  a,  113. 

Persian  Gulf  Telegraph,  the,  165,  176,  182, 210,  222. 

Photo-sculpture,  111. 

Plumbago  crucibles,  129. 

Pompeian:  excavations,  93  ;  more,  discoveries,  183. 
Prince  Consort  memorial,  the,  26  ;  a  site  for  the,  70. 
Power:    machine  for  transmitting,  equalizing,  and 

registering  human,  20  ;  loom  as  applied  to  linen 

weaving,  the,  168. 
Projecting  signs,  220. 

Projections  in  the  streets  :  233 ;  (the  corporation  and), 

215,  242. 
Preserving  railway  timber,  136. 
Progress:  telegraphic,  39;    city,  90;  building,  in 

Cork,  136;  of  Irish  manufacture — the  Belleek 

Potteries — Lord  Palmerston's  estate — Sligo  Abbey, 

179. 

Proposed  design  for  Stephen's  Green  as  a  public 
park,  46. 

Public  :  a  free,  state-endowed  library  for  Dublin  as 
the  Irish  metropolis,  11  ;  and  private  works,  16, 
23,  26,35,  44,  61,  70,  87,  99,  111,  144,  153,  1C6, 
188,  200,  213,  225,  237  ;  need  of  an  improved 
mode  of  egress  from,  buildings,  26  ;  ventilation 
of,  buildings,  49  ;  committees  and  the  architectural 
and  engineering  professions,  77  ;  our,  and  domes- 
tic architecture,  78  ;  our,  statues,  99  ;  lectures  on, 
health,  141,  145,  146,  159,  172,  181. 

Purification  of  the  LifFey,  244. 

Railway  :  from  Gorey  to  Courtown  Harbour,  pro- 
posed, 1 ;  the  great,  mania  of  1845  ;  construction, 
modern  principles  of,  31 ;  bridges  in  Italy,  34 ;  In- 
telligence, 6,  36,  45,  61,  70,  174,  186,  199,  212, 
224,  262;  returns,  39,  45,  90  ;  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown,  87  ;  Great  Southern  and  Western,  164  ; 
(the  Kings-bridge  terminus  of  the),  94  ;  the  me- 
tropolitan 99  ;  lamps,  Culverwell's  patent,  115,  151  ; 
lighting,  carriages  by  gas,  115 ;  bills,  the  successful 
metropolitan,  122 ;  preserving,  timber  136 ;  the 
Dublin  Trunk  Connecting, — arbitration,  333. 

Railways  :  cheap,  22  ;  of  this  sesti  in,the  metropolitan, 
25  ;  curves  of  small  radius  on,  50  ;  in  China,  121. 

Registration  of  births  and  deaths,  153. 

Retirement  of  Sir  Richard  Giiffith,  127. 

Restoration  :  on  church,  3  ;  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  34 ; 
of  three  cathedrals  in  Ireland,  131. 

Reports  of  Dr.  Mapother's  Papers  on  subjects  con- 
cerning Public  Health  (Dublin,  Fannin  and  Co.), 
74. 

Reviews :  The  Ghost,  as  Produced  at  the  Spectre 
Drama  (London,  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon),  7  ;  The  New 
Zealand  Handbook  to  tlie  Britain  of  the  South 
(London,  Edward  Stamford),  7  ;  On  the  Conser- 
vation of  Ancient  Architectural  Monuments  and 
Remains  (London,  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker),  74 ; 
Reports  of  Dr.  Mapother's  Papers  on  Subjects  Con- 
cerning Public  Health  (Dublin,  Fannin  and  Co.), 
74  ;  Another  Blow  for  Life  (London,  W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co.),  191  ;  The  Grammar  of  House  Planning 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  Fullarton  and  Co.),  203 ; 
Hurst's  Architectural  Surveyor's  Handbook  (Lon- 
don, E.  and  F.  N.  Spon),  256. 

Roman  discovery,  221. 

Rome,  gossip  from,  257. 

Royal  Dublin  Society:  5,  49  56,  Uj  105  ;  art  prizes 
at  the,  7  ;  cattle  show,  54  ;  exhibition,  the  ma- 
chinery court,  114,  128,  136,  248,  256. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  15,  35, 
61,  82,  128,  240,  256. 


Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  :  transactions  for 
thesession  1863-4, 167,  228;  school  of  architectural 
decoration,  247,  255. 

Royal  Irish  Academy:  13,  22,28,  35,  56,  105,  119, 
233,  252. 

Sanitary:  condition  of  our  city,  135  ;  state  of  Dublin, 

233  ;  science,  lectures  on,  184. 
Sewage  of  Dublin,  the,  and  its  economic  application, 

253. 

Sewerage  for  Jerusalem,  water  supply  and,  32. 
Second  trial  trip  of  Mr.  Coxwell's  new  balloon,  127. 
School  of  Bledicine,  the  Carmicliael,  61. 
Schools:  Female,  and  Orphanage,  &c.,  Cavan,  54; 

Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist,  South  Gt.  George's 

street,  94. 

Scientific  :  187,  197,' 249  ;  institutions  of  Dublin,  the, 

140,  (the  debate  on  the,)  65. 
Scotch  news,  236. 

Scotland,  Institution  of  Engineers  in,  241. 
Sandymount,  St.  John's  Cliurch,  208. 
Ship,  the  cigar — what  next?  105. 
Ships,  iron-clad,  50. 

Shop  fronts,  artistic  improvements  in  the  decoration  of 
our,  94. 

Sheffield  inquest,  the,  Mr.  Rawlinson's  evidence,"71. 
Slate  Company,  Killaloe,  50. 

Sligo  :  Abbey  (progress  of  Irish  manufacture.  Lord 
Palmeiston's  estate,  the  Belleek  potteries),  179  ; 
cattle  show,  the,  186  ;  (own  hall,  213. 

Smirke,  Professor,  on  architecture  and  the  fine  arts, 
9,  19. 

Smith,  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.,  70. 
Smoky  chimneys,  to  cure,  38. 

Statue:  Edmund  Burke's,  8;  inauguration  of  the 
Goldsmith,  13  ;  unveiling  of  the  Dargan,  and 
opening  of  the  National  Gallery,  17  ,  the  O'Connell, 
125,  143,  153,  156  ;  the  Piince  Albert,  26. 

Statues:  our  public,  99  ;  new,  for  the  British  Museum 
242. 

Stained  glass  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  60. 

Steam-ship,  the  Connector,  I.28. 

Stonecutters'  strike,  the,  196,  208,  220,  232. 

Strikes  in  the  building  trades,  221. 

Street  traffic  of  London,  the,  22. 

Streets:  the  corporation  and  projections  in  the,  215, 

242  ;  projections  in  the,  233. 
Strength  of  steel,  73. 

St.  Anne's  Church,  Dublin,  improvemdnts  in,  244. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smitbfield,  241. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral:  stained  glass  in,  50  ;  a  new 

clock  for,  102  ;  the  Boyd  monument  in,  153  ;  a 

suggestion,  181. 
St.  Stephen's  Green  :  opening  of,  12,  49,  (threatened 

corporate  opposition  to  the)  18  ;  as  a  public  park, 

proposed  design  for,  46. 
Submarine  firing,  46. 
Suburbs,  house  building  in  the,  41. 

Telegraph  :  a  fire  alarm,  115  ;  the  Persian  Gulf,  165, 

176,  182,  210. 
Telegraphic  progress,  39. 
Ten  years  in  retrospect  and  prospect,  155. 
Testing  rails  and  axles,  150. 
Theatre  at  Glasgow,  a  new,  4. 
Timber,  preserving  railway,  136. 
Town  Hall,  Sligo,  213. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects for  the  session  1863-64,  the,  167. 
Tinode  House,  County  Wicklow,  128. 
Trade  in  Belgium,  the  iron,  1. 
Trades,  strikes  in  the  building,  221. 

Ventilation  of  public  buildings,  49. 
Warrenpoint,  49. 

Water :  board,  Belfast,  81  ;  on  the  resistance  to  bodies, 
passing  through,  92  ;  action  of,  on  leaden  pipes, 
152. 

Waterworks  :  the  Dublin,  66,  (the  Bradfield  reservoir) 
197  ;  Wexford,  109  ;  at  Menilmontant  for  the 
supply  of  Paris,  205. 

Water  supply  :  and  sewerage  of  Jerusalem,  32  ;  at 
Sheerness,  the,  137;  of  Naples,  151;  Wexford,  167. 

Wexford  water  supply,  167,  169. 

Whitworth  Hall,  Drogheda,  82,  102. 

Wind  engines,  6. 

Winter  Garden,  Exhibition  Palace,  111. 
Wood  carvings,  decay  in,  243. 
Working  man,  elevation  of  the,  3. 
Working  men,  improved  dwellings  for,  49. 
Working  classes,  improvement  of  the,  39. 
Wrought  iron  girders  under  a  moving  load,  60. 

Years,  ten,  in  retrospect  and  prospect,  155. 
Year,  our  sixth,  1, 
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OUR  SIXTH  YEAR. 

INIVKRSAL  as  is  the  interest  associated 
with  the  advent  of  new  year"  it 
is  fraught  with  more  than  ordinarily  pleasing 
reminiscences  to  ourselves,  it  being  the  anni- 
versary of  that  event  which  precisely  ^ye  years 
ago  ushered  us  into  existence,  and  since  which 
period  we  iiave,  through  the  kind  encourage- 
ment afForiled,  been  steadily  gaining  ground. 

Comparatively  seldom  indeed  is  it  permitted 
a  journalist  to  review,  with  gratification  un- 
alloyed, the  realization  of  professions  of  inten- 
ded supp  )rt  and  patronage  made  prior  to  his 
launching  his  bark  on  the  very  dangerous  sea 
of  newspaper  enterprise;  but  we  can  acknow 
ledge  to  be  one  of  the  happy  exceptions,  and 
that — all  circumstances  fairly  considered — our 
trust  has  not  been  misplaced. 

In  the  concluding  number  of  our  volume  for 
last  year,  we  briefly  referred  to  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  our  editorial  management  during  the 
past,  and  to  the  provision  of  varied  and  in- 
teresting contents  for  our  readers  ;  and  now 
respecting  the  future  we  may  promise,  that 
however  we  shall  endeavour  to  improve  as 
we  advance,  we  shall  certainly  not  deteriorate, 
so  as  to  be  undeserving  of  acontinuauce  of 
public  approb.uion. 

A  most  importatit  acquisition  to  the  matter 
which  in  the  ordinary  coarse  finds  its  waj  into 
our  columns,  would  be  the  publication  of  the 
several  papers  to  be  read  at  the  general 
meetings  of  the  newly  re-organised  Institute 
of  Architects.  For  this  privilege  we  have 
applied,  and  trust  that  no  near  sighted  policy 
will  prevent  its  being  granted  by  the  council, 
as  there  are  a  very  large  iminber  of  persons 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  architectural 
profession  and  the  building  trade  respectively, 
who  are  not  members  or  associates  of  the 
Institute,  and  who  in  consequence  would  be 
precluded  from  the  advantage  of  hearing  or 
perusing  the  papers  in  question  unless  through 
the  Dublin  Uoildeu.  Without  egotism  wo 
may  add  that,  the  publication  thereof  would 
contribute  to  mutual  benefit,  and  be  only  a 
graceful  return  for  the  good  offices  rendered 
by  this  journal  to  the  Institute  when  in  pro- 
cess of  re-organization. 

That  our  "  Notes  of  Works"  may  be  more 
complete  henceforward,  we  beg  to  repeat 
specialhj  a  previous  general  request,  that 
architects,  engineers  and  builders  will  kindly 
forward  brief  but  complete  particulars  of  any 
structures  on  which  they  may  be  engaged. 

Lists  of  tenders  for  works  (together  with 
correspondence  on  subjects  of  ^ene/-a^  interest) 
would  also  be  esteemed  as  favours. 


particulars: — "  Iron  ore  is  foiiiiil  in  aliiinilaiiee  in 
every  province  of  Uelniiini.  but  (jrincipally  in  Nainnr, 
Hniniiiif,  Liene,  and  Luxeiuhoiiri; — tlie  f.iur  mining 
provinces.  Tlial  I'oi.nd  in  tin-  Hve  norlliern  |iro- 
vinces  is  all  so-eal  ed  'alluvial'  ore,  t'oiuid  on  llie 
surt'act',  and  not  in  sniiterranean  mines.  Tlie  lireat, 
hulk  of  the  iron  produce  is  now  raised  from  ilie 
So-called  '  free  iron  mines,'  i.e.  mines  not  legally 
Conceded.  Only  twenty  mines  are  provided  with 
concessions  ;  althonifli  the  others,  nearly  2,000  in 
niiinber,  situate  in  100  different  communes  of  the 
four  mi  iiiiir  provinces  alone,  are  tolerated  to  exist 
without  restriction  or  taxation,  uinlcr  the  nauje  of 
'  minieres,'  IhoMLih  most  of  them  are  suliterrane(nis. 
The  nunil)er  of  these  pits  in  18.J.3  was  1.21)8,  and 
the  lal)oiirers  employed  in  tliem  were  5,271  ;  the 
nnniher  of  comminies  was  sixty-four.  As  the  num- 
her  of  comiuune-i  haviu'^  such  mines  has  increased 
since  then  to  109,  it  may  be  presnme<l  that  the 
nniiitierof  pits  and  iiands  employed  has  risen  in  a 
similar  proporti(m.  Ueliiium  pos-essed  in  1820  about 
fltty  iron  blast  furnaces  ada[)ted  for  charcoal,  and 
not  one  for  coke.  Since  then  a  vireat  number  of  the 
latter  liave  spruns  up  in  the  coal  ba-^ins  of  Lietce 
and  (,'liarleroi.  Numerous  reiinintj  and  cupola  fur- 
naces, as  well  as  pudilliu'.',  rcdiins,  lianiinerins, 
splittiiii;,  and  wire  uiills,  have  been  erected  ami  sup- 
plied with  the  hest  appliances.  Tlie  wealth  created 
by  this  metal  alone  was  estimate.l  at  81,tiU0,0oaf 
in  18()0,  and  the  exiJ^irt  ai  24,7-jl),OOOf.  Belitium 
does  not  possess,  tike  Wales,  beds  of  iron  and  coal 
overlayini;  each  other  in  the  same  mine,  hut  pos- 
sesses both  minerals  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
I'he  number  of  smelt.iu'i  furmices  in  blast  has  fallen 
from  Gli  in  to  .'il  in  18G0,  only  one  more  than 

in  1820;  but  these  51  beiutt  all,  with  eiiilit  excep- 
tions, adapted  for  cuke,  produced  3i!),943  tons  of 
[lis  iron,  valued  at  20,300, UOOf  —  probably  four 
limes  the  auuiuut  of  the  earlier  perioil.  Still  these 
figures  show  a  ureat  fallin'j  off  since  !8.j7  Belgian 
irons  compete  closely  willi  our  own  in  qualiiy  and 
price,  in  the  former  respect  ihey  arc  superior  to 
our  ordinary  de-;ci  iptious,  which  is  attrih  ited  to  the 
universal  employment  of  the  coke  in  Belgian  fur- 
naces instead  of  coal,  as  is  usual  in  Knalainl.  Some 
articles  of  wrouiiht  iron,  such  as  wheel  tires  with- 
out joints,  and  Hsh  bolts,  can  l)e  made  in  Helnium 
more  cheaply  than  in  Kngland.  In  rails  the  Uelyians 
compete  successfully  with  the  Welsh,  ovvini;  to  the 
diff'ereiii  es  of  quality  in  foreign  nnirkeis.  Tue  nad 
manufacture  is  a  Bcluiau  staple  which  has  attained 
immeuse  proportions  ;  it  otl'crs  the  ureat  advantaue 
of  belri'^  exercised  in  the  worKUian's  own  house,  at 
his  own  fireside,  ami  even  in  his  own  kitchen  (ire; 
it  is  the  winter  employment  of  thousands,  who  in 
sprins;  migrate  to  France  to  make  bricks.  Beli;ian 
nails  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
iroti  exportsol'all  kinds  havearisen  from  n,7.")0,000f 
in  18.31,  to  2o,0(»U,O00f.  in  18.37  and  18tiO.  The 
export  of  piii  iron  has  receded  since  18.37,  owin^  to 
the  increase  of  duty  in  the  ZolWerein  ;  but  tliat  of 
ores  and  wnnj^'ht  iron  has  been  aiul  is  constantly 
pro'.'ressiny.  Tlie  year  18G1,  however,  has  been  one 
of  depression.  The  Bcduiaii  ironmasters  have  shown 
themselves  advoctites  of  progress  and  free  trade  ; 
I lie\  have  declared  Ihemselves  ready  to  meet  ICnn lisli 
competition,  thout;li  at  present  in  possession  of  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  home  trade." 


TRE  IRON  TRADE  IN  UELGIUM. 

An  account  of  the  iron  trade  of  Belgium  appears 
in  the  oIKcial  rcfiort  by  her  .Majesty's  Secretary  of 
Le^jution  at  Brussels,  I'ruiu  which  we  condense  a  few 


THECOUNTY  OF  DUHLl.V  STONECUTTERS. 

This  body,  in  a  lensrtliy  address  to  the  public,  cotn- 
plans  of  the  importation  of  foreiun  stme  into  the 
city  of  Dublin  to  huibl  churches  and  chapels, 
whereas  a  far  better  material  can  be  had  at  home. 
In  support  of  this  statement  they  cite  as  examples 
of  beautil'iil  native  sloiie  the  liiiinan  (^itliolic 
Church  of  riurdiner  si.,  Maler  Mi>ericordi:fi  Hospi- 
tal, Arraii-fpiay  ('h;;iie!,  the  Kui-V-liriiliJte,  Broad- 
stone,  llarcorirt-sl.,  Drouhedn  Kaiiwav  rerniini,  all 
in  icrainte,  Catheilral  Church,  Jame>'s-st.  (')iiirch 
and  Chapel,  and  several  others.  Tliev  ailJ:— it 
would  seem  to  lie  a  pro\iileutml  uiri'neiit  to  brin'^ 
this  subject  before  oiii-  H  iiuiiii  ('niliolie  clersy,  a« 
it  afipears  that  lliere  s  a  [laiise  wi;!i  ii -aril  to  the 
Catholic  Universitv  to  decide  on  the  nai  tii-ular  kind 
of  stone  to  build  it  with,  as,  up  lo  rhis,  if  has  been 
Portlanil  stone;  so  we  hope  that  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  inana.reinent  of  the  Univei>itv  in  par- 
ticular will  decide  in  favour  of  Irish  material,  as  it 
can  he  had  in  abundance  fiom  the  beantirul  granite 
quarries  of  Dalkey  and  Bally  nockin,  or  limestone 
from  Sheephou-e,  Tiillamore,  or  Skeri'ies,  netir 
home;  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  as  to  contrast,  as 
marble  can  be  had  of  all  shade'^.  We  hope  I  hat  our 
ciersiy  and  others  concerned  in  the  u;a;)i|eement  of 
the  University  ami  other  buildings  in  course  of 
erection  will  deeiile  i  )  lavonr  of  our  Irish  material, 
and  thereby  give  employment  to  hundreds  who,  it 
may  be  said,  are  next  to  idle. 


PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FHOM  OOBEY  TO 
COUKTinVN  HARBOUR. 

TilR  natural  a(lvanta;;es  which  Coiirtown  harbour 
is  posseaseil  of,  not  only  from  its  beim;  almost  the 
nearest  point  of  Ireland  to  the  Welsh  coast,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that,  with  a  little  im[irovement  it  may 
be  made  accessilile  to  vessels  of  considerable  ionna'.;e, 
render  it  highly  desirable  that  it  siioiild  be  placed  in 
easy  communication  with  the  metropolis  and  the 
principal  towns  of  Ireland.  The  result  of  such  a 
connection  would  be,  that  it  woulii  become  a  channel 
of  a  lar^je  trattic  in  coals,  slates,  &e.,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  a  wateriui;  place  of  considerable  imporiaucc. 

It  is  proposed  to<'arry  out  this  object,  by  formin;^ 
a  line  of  railway,  from  the  risinj;  town  of  (jorey  lo 
Courtown  barb  iir,  connecte<l  with  the  Dublin, 
Wicklow, .and  Wexford  railway,  and  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  pier  or  breakwater,  which  will  have 
the  efl'ect  of  deepening;  the  harbour. 

The  leimth  of  the  proposed  line  will  be  about  three 
miles  and  a-hall',  and  t he  features  of  the  country  are 
so  favourable  that  it  iiniy  be  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  not  more  than  ,£t,000  u-miie  ;  the  total  cost  of 
the  line  and  pier,  including  all  expenses,  lias  been 
estimated  at  £22,000. 

It  has  been  calculated,  from  a  careful  investi- 
gation, that  the  tratlic  ensuintf  will  realise  a  profit 
ofO.j  percent.  ;  and  the  promoleis  will  undertake, 
if  iine-finirth  of  the  above  total  aiimunt  be  subscribed 
by  the  county,  to  obtain  the  remainder.  H  Pan- 
iiiure  Ribton,  cn;.;ineer  ;  Peter  Joseph  Moran,  acting 
engineer.    Kin;^8towii,  Dublin. 


ON  LI.\1E8  A.XD  CEMENTS.* 

The  calcination  of  statuary  intirble,  or  any  other 
pure  variety  of  limestone,  produces  quick-lime,  by 
expelliuf^  from  the  cariiuiiate  nf  lime  (^Ca().(;u-)  of 
which  they  are  essentially  composed,  the  carljonic 
acid  gas  (CO^),  water  and  crystallization,  and  ornaiiic 
colouring  matter.  Lime  is,  thereloie.  a  protoxide  of 
calcium,  or  in  other  words,  a  ruelallic  o.xule.  the  base, 
calcium,  having  lieen  clas.sed,  .since  Sir  II.  Davy  suc- 
ceeded in  elfeciin;;  the  decoaip  isii ion  of  bme,  among 
the  metals.  Pure  lime  (Cat  >)  h.is  a  specilic  gravity 
ol  i  Z.  is  amorphous,  somewhat  sp  mjry,  highly  caustic, 
quite  infusilde,  possesses  great  avidity  for  wtiler,  and, 
if  brought  into  contact  wilh  it,  will  r.ipidly  absorb  i'i 
to '28  ol  itsweiglit,  passing  into  thecondition  of  hydrate 
of  lime,  a  chemical  c<mipouud,  of  which  the  I'orniula 
is  Cai ).  IK).  'I  he  reactions  resulting  from  this  com- 
bination are  atteiiiled  with  certain  marked  phenomena, 
such  as  a  great  elevati(m  of  temperature,  llie  bnisliiig 
of  the  lime  into  pieces  wilh  a  Insiing  and  crackling 
noise,  the  evolution  of  a  hot  ami  oliglitly  caustic 
vapour,  and,  liiially,  alter  a  lew  minntes,  its  reduction 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  of  >vhich  the  volume  is 
about  tlir'ee-and-a-half  times  tluit  of  thcorifiinal  lime. 
Ill  this  condition  the  liuie  is  .said  to  be  shicked. 

Water  dissidves,  according  lo  Sir  II.  Dtivv,  about 
one  four-huiidieth  of  its  weieht  of  lime,  or,  ai'conling 
to  Thonipsoii,  one  seven  liuiiilied  tiiid-lit'ly-eigliih, 
while,  Dalton  states  it  to  be  at  dO  degs.  f  .-ihr.,  one 
seven-liundied-aiiiUseveuty-eighl  ,tini|,  at  degs., 
one  twelvc-huiidred-and-.seveuticlh.  I'lu'  solution.s, 
commonly  called  lime  water,  are  valuable  re  agents 
and  antacids.  Lime  being  more  soluble  in  cold  than 
ill  hot  water,  its  solution  becomes  turbid  when  boiled. 
\  similar  result  is  produced  by  breathing  into  a  solution 
through  a  tube,  owui;;  to  the  cirbonate  ot'lime  formed 
by  re.spiratioii,  wliirli,  Innvevei,  is  ili.so'ved  bv  .in 
excess  of  carboi.ic  acid  gas.  A  paste  ot  the  sLiclied 
lime  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  the  hvdiale  of  lime  and 
liine  water.  It  will  remain  in  a  suit comlilion  for  an 
indefinite  period,  if  kept  in  a  damp  place,  excluded 
from  direct  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

Lime,  on  account  oi  its  great  at'initv  for  moisture, 
and,  when  moist,  for  cariioiiic  acid,  absorbs  them 
gi-.idually  from  the  atni'.-pliere,  rctiirniiig  to  the  state 
of  carbon  lie  of  lim  ■,  with  iiii  exeoss  of  hydrate  base 
(t'aO.CO^  by  Call.lIO).  To  pr.itect  it  against  the 
eli'ects  of  these  deterioraliiig  agents,  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  it  in  close  vessels. 

Lime  may  Le  distinguished  by  its  dilute  solution 
giving  a  wdiile  pn  cipiiae  of  oxalite  of  lime,  wlieii  ,i 
solution  of  o.xalic  acid  is  adiied  to  it,  which  is  not 
re  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  ;  and  by  not 
yielding  a  precipitate  with  sulphuric  aciil  and  sulphate 
of  soda. 

The  purest  minerals  of  the  calcareous  class  are  the 
rliombohedral  prisms  of  calcareous  spar,  the  transpar- 
ent double  refractiii.g  Iceland  spar,  and  white  orstalii- 
ary  marble.  They  are  entirely  di.ssolved  in  dilute 
hydiocliloric  acid,  with  a  brisk  effervesence,  due  to  the 
escape  ol  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  contain,  accordin;;  lo 
an  analysis  id' a  siiecinien  of  white  marble  liv  to  neral 
Treu.s.sart,  about  '33  pai'ts  of  carbonic  acid,  li  l  of 
lime,  -D.'i  of  wjiter.  In  |)iiro  carbonate  of  lime  lb* 
lime  anioiiilts  to  oO  of  the  whole. 

The  limestones  w  hich  lurnish  the  limes  of  commerce 
are  seldom  if  ever  |iure,  but  usually  contain,  besides 

*  I'rom  a  valuable  practical  Ireatise  on  limes,  ceuieiit,  anj 
mortal's,  li.v  General  q.  A.  Gillraore,  U.S.  Army.  Trutiiier 
and  Co.,  LuiiUuu. 
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the  carbonate  of  lime  ami  the  water  of  crystfilizalion, 
variable  proportions,  seldom  exceeiliiii^  '10  in  the 
«i:nre;^ate,  of  some,  if  not  nil,  of  the  followiui;  impu- 
rities, viz.  :  silica,  alumina,  mas'ie.-'ia,  oxide  of  ir.in, 
ami  oxide  of  mani;anese,  and  someiimes  traces  of  the 
alkalies,  the  presence  of  which  modities  to  a  <;reater  or 
less  deicree  the  phenomena  developed  durinn;  the  process 
of  slacking,  as  before  stated,  and  renders  necessary 
certain  precautions  in  their  nianipulation  and  treat- 
ment, when  employed  for  the  purpose  of  construction 
«s  mortars. 

The  striking  and  characteristic  property  of  harden- 
inp:  under  water,  or  when  excluded  from  the  air, 
conferred  upon  a  paste  of  lime  by  these  foreign  sub- 
.'tances,  when  their  aggregate  amount  excei-ds  "10  of 
the  whole,  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  general  arrange- 
ment of  all  natural  or  artificial  products  suitable  for 
mortars,  into  five  di>tinct  classes,  as  follows:  — 

1st.  The  coTnmon  or  fat  limes. 

2nd.  'I'he  poor  or  meagre  limes. 

3rd   The  hydraulic  limes. 

4ih.  The  hydraulic  cements. 

.5th.  The  natural  pozzuolanas,  including,  pozzuo- 
lana,  properly  so  called,  trass  or  terras,  the  arenes, 
ochreous  earths,  schists,  grauwacke  and  basaltic  sands, 
and  a  variety  of  similar  sul)stances. 

The  common,  fat,  or  rich  limes  usually  contain  less 
than  10  per  cent. -of  the  impurities  mentioned  aoove. 
In  the  process  of  slaking  to  a  paste,  their  volnme 
is  angnifnted  to  from  two  to  three  and  a-balf 
times  th  it  of  tlie  origin  il  mass,  accompanied  liy  a 
liissing  noise,  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  the 
rapi  I  and  progressive  reduction  of  the  lime  to  powder; 
and  filially,  if  sufiicie  t  water  be  added,  to  a  homo- 
jjeneous  paste.  With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
the  foreign  substances  mentioned,  it  is  soluble  to  the 
last  degree  in  water  frequently  changed  If  made 
into  a  stiff  paste,  it  will  not  harden  under  water,  or 
even  in  damp  localities  excluded  from  contact  with 
the  air,  or  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air 
pump.  In  the  air  it  hardens  by  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  carbonate  of  line,  due  to  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  aided  by  the  deposition  of  crystals 
of  hydrate  of  lime  from  the  lime  water  of  mixture, 
during  the  process  of  desiccation. 

Tlie  pastes  of  fat  lime  shrink  in  hardening  to  such 
a  degree  that  the\'  cannot  be  employed  as  mortar 
witiiout  a  large  dose  of  sand.  When  used  alone,  they 
are  unsuitable  for  masonry  under  A-ater.  or  for  foun- 
d  iiioii?  in  damp  soils  ;  but  in  other  situations  have  an 
t-xtonsive  application,  possessing,  as  they  do,  great 
advantages  over  the  other  limes  on  the  score  of 
economy,  on  account  of  the  large  augmentation  of 
their  volume  in  slaking,  their  exiensive  distribution 
over  the  suiface  of  the  globe,  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  process  of  manufacture.  Paste  of  fat  lime  may 
be  added  to  a  cement  mortar  in  quantities  equal  to  that 
of  the  cement,  without  material  diminution  of  strength. 

The  poor  or  meagre  limes  generally  contain  silica 
(in  the  shape  of  saml),  aluinina,  majnesia,  oxide  of 
iron,  sometimes  oxide  of  manganese,  and  in  most 
cases  traces  of  the  alkalies,  in  relative  proportions, 
which  vary  very  cons  deraidy  in  different  localities 
Their  aggregate  am  ount  is  seldom  less  than  '10  or 
greater  than  -25,  although, in  some  varieties,  it  reaches 
as  high  as  '3.5,  and  even,  though  rarely,  '3!)  of  the 
whole.  In  slacking  they  proceed  sluggishly,  as  coin- 
pared  with  the  rich  limes,  and  seMom  produce  a 
homogeneous  and  impalpable  powder.  They  exhibit 
*  more  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  evolve 
le-is  hot  vapour,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  much 
smaller  increase  of  volume  than  the  rich  limes.  Like 
the  latter,  they  dissolve  in  water  frequently  renewed, 
though  more  sparingly,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
larger  amount  of  impurities,  and  like  them  will  not 
luirden,  if  placed  in  the  state  of  paste,  under  water  or 
io  wet  soil,  or  if  excluded  from  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  They  should  be 
»mployed  for  mortar,  only  when  it  is  impossible  to 
proenie  common  or  hydraulic  lime  or  cement,  in  which 
case  it  is  recommended,  if  practical,  to  reduce  them  to 
powder  liy  grinding.  As  a  fertilizer,  they  have  an 
extensive  application. 

A  very  large  proportion,  frequently  '90  of  the  silica, 
cotitaiiied  in  meagre  limes,  is  in  the  state  of  irert 
grains  of  sand,  which  accounts  for  the  frequent  ab- 
sence of  those  peculiar  properties  of  hardening  or 
"  setting  "  under  water,  which  would  place  them  in 
one  of  the  classes  of  hyilraulic  limes,  were  the  silica 
present,  or  a  suitable  proportion  of  it,  in  a  mure  ap- 
prnpiate  form. 

Tile  liydranlicliines,  including  the  three  subdivisions 
•f  "  limes  slightly  hydraulic,"  "  hydraulic  limes,"  and 
"limes  emiiienily  hvdraulic,"  seldom  contain  an 
aggregate  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  o.xide  of  iron, 
fcc,  e.xceertiug -3.")  of  the  whole.  The  proportion  in 
the  first  class  ranges  generally  between  'lO  and  "20 
•f  the  whide;  in  the  second  class,  between  '17  and  •24 ; 
while  the  ominently  hydraulic  limes  contain  rarely 
less  than  "iO  or  more  than  35.  They  all  slake  under 
proper  treatment  though  more  slowly  than  ttie 
meiigre  limes,  with  but  a  slight  e  evation  of  tem- 
perature, the  disenj^agement  of  little  or  uo  vapour, 


and  but  a  small  augmentation  of  volume,  rarely 
e.xceeding  -30  of  the  original  ;  their  appearance  pre- 
.senting  in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
phenomena  exhibited  during  the  slaking  of  rich  limes. 

li  mixed  into  a  stifl"  !>aste  after  being  slacked,  they 
possess  the  valuable  property  of  hardening  under 
water,  in  periods  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days 
after  immersion,  if  "slightly  hydraulic;  "  six  to  eight 
days  if  "hydraulic;"  and  one  to  four  days  if  "emi- 
nently hydraulic."  As  a  general  fact,  these  limes 
undergo,  in  slaking,  an  increase  in  volume  inversely 
proportional  to  their  hydraulic  energy  and  quickness. 

The  hydraulic  limes,  in  their  chemical  composition, 
as  well  as  in  those  qualities  which  confer  value  in 
their  application  to  the  purpose  of  construction,  and 
in  their  geological  position,  occupy  an  intermediate 
S|iace  between  the  common  or  fat  limes  and  the  hy- 
diaulic  cements.  They  are  consequently  found  in  the 
United  States  in  numerous  and  extensive  deposits, 
but  as  they  possess  no  valuable  property  n  it  present 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  in  tho.se  limestones  which 
furnish  hydraulic  cement,  it  has  not  been  found  neces- 
.sary,  and  certainly  it  would  not  be  remunerative,  to 
engage  in  any  extensive  manufacture  of  them  for  the 
trade. 

The  hydraulic  cements  contain  a  larger  amount  of 
silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  &c.,  than  any  of  the  prece- 
ding varieties  of  lime,  though  the  amount  rarely,  if 
ever,  exceeds  "fil  of  the  whole.  They  do  not  slake 
at  all  after  caU-ination,  differing  materially  in  this 
particular  from  the  limes  proper  If  pulverized,  they 
can  be  formed  into  a  paste  with  water,  without  any 
.sensible  increase  of  volume,  and  with  little,  if  any, 
disengagement  of  he;it,  except  in  certain  instances, 
among  those  varieties  which  contain  the  maximum 
amount  of  lime,  or  border  on  the  "  intermediate  limes." 
rhey  are  greatly  superior  to  the  best  "eminently  hy- 
draulic limes,"  for  all  the  purposes  of  hydraulic  con- 
struction ;  some  of  them  being  so  energetic  as  to  "set" 
und.  r  water  at  6.i  degs.  Far.,  in  three  or  four  minutes, 
although  others  require  as  many  hours. 

They  do  not  shrink  in  hardening  like  the  paste  of 
fat  lime,  and,  therefore,  make  an  excellent  mortar 
without  any  additiim  of  s  nd  ;  although,  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  .sand,  and  frequently  both  sand  and  lime, 
are  combined  with  them.  In  the  United  States  they 
are  almost  exclusively  depended  upon  for  hydraulic 
mortar. 

Lying  between  the  two  preceding  classes  in  the 
amount  of  foreign  substances  -which  they  contain  and 
possessing  such  characteristic  features  as  to  entitle  it. 
perhaps,  to  a  separate  notice,  if  not  a  separate  classi- 
fication, there  is  a  cla.ss  of  compound  lime-tone  pro- 
minently developed  in  the  argillo-magnesi.in  deposits 
of  this  country,  possessing  in  a  very  marked  degree 
all  the  objectionalde  properties  of  the  argillaceous  in- 
termediate limes  (chaux  limiles),  noticed  liv  iM.  Vicat. 
When  completely  calcined,  they  set  rapidlv.  both  in 
the  air  and  in  the  water  ;  but  in  tlie  latter  case  as 
soon  thrown  down  by  the  slaking  of  the  meage 
caustic  lime,  which  they  contain  in  excess.  This  re- 
sult is  brought  about  either  by  the  appearance,  soon 
after  submersion,  of  a  fine  network  of  cracks,  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  mortar,  which  gradually  penetrate, 
into  the  interior  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  granu- 
lated or  lumpy  paste,  possessing  no  cohesion,  or,  by 
the  progressive  softening  of  the  whole  mass  to  a  fine 
and  homogeneous  pulp,  frequently  accompanied  in 
either  case  with  a  considerable  enlargement  of  volume. 

If,  after  the  action  of  the  water  has  commenced, 
as  indicated  either  by  the  appearance  of  cracks,  or 
by  a  general  softening  upon  the  suiface,  the  paste  be 
again  worked  up  wiih  the  trowel,  dried  off  with  bibu- 
lous paper,  formed  into  a  stiff  cake  and  immersed, 
the  same  phenomena,  though  in  a  more  moderate 
form,  will  frequently  exhibit  themselves  again,  and 
with  some  varieties  will  not  entirely  disappear  until 
four  or  five  repetitions  of  this  proces.s.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  some  of  the  layers  In  Ulsler 
county.  New  York.  In  all  cases,  however,  whether 
one  or  several  remixings  suffice,  the  hydraulic  energv 
is  so  far  impaired  that  the  substance  cannot  assume 
a  higher  rank  than  hydraulic  lime,  requiring  from 
three  to  ten  days  to  harden  sufficiently  to  support  the 
l-24th  in.  wire  loaded  to  1  lb.  When  considerably 
nnderburnt,  lhe.se  limestones  j-ieUl  a  good  c-ment. 
They  ought  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  iri- 
trodnced,  even  in  a  small  (iroportion,  into  any  com- 
bination which  is  intended  to  be  kept  up  to  the 
standard  of  good  cement,  without  being  subjected  to 
a  calcination  by  themselves ;  and  even  then  it  will 
b'3  found  extremely  difficult,  if  not  practically  im- 
possible, to  so  regulate  the  heat  that  all  the  stone 
shall  be  suitably  underburnt. 

The  natural  pozzuulanas  compri.se  pozznolana  pro- 
perly so  called,  tra.ss  or  terras,  the  arenes,  some  of  the 
ochreous  earths,  and  the  sand  of  certain  prauwackes. 
psamtnites,  granites,  schists,  and  ba.-alts.  I'heir  prin- 
cipal ingredients  are  silica  and  alumina,  with  a  large 
preponderance  of  the  former.  Most  varieties  contain 
small  quantities  of  soda,  potash,  oxides  of  iron  ami 
manganese,  and  not  unfrequently  magnesia.  None 
of  tl»em  contain  inure  than  '10  of  limu.    When  finely 


pulverized  without  previous  calcination,  and  com- 
bined with  the  paste  of  fat  lime  in  suitable  proportions, 
to  supply  their  defficiency  in  that  ingredient,  they 
possess  hydraulic  energy  to  a  degree  that  will  compare 
favourably,  in  some  of  the  varieties  with  that  of  the 
"eminently  hy<lraulic  limes."  Those  derived  from 
the  disintegration  of  grauwacke,  psammite,  granite, 
and  the  other  rocks  mentioned,  are  the  least  energetic 
of  the  class,  and  are  somewhat  improved  by  a  slight 
calcination. 

Fozzolana,  whxh  confers  the  name  upon  this  class 
of  substances,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  therefore 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  wherebv  its  con- 
stituent elements  have  experienced  a  chemical  change 
in  their  primitive  mode  of  combination.  It  was  origi- 
ginally  discovered  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  near 
the  village  of  Pozzuoles.  whence  its  name,  although 
it  is  common  to  all  localities  that  have  been  exposed 
to  igneous  ai^eucy,  being  found  sometimes  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  though  most  generally  in  beds, 
which  frequently  e.xtend  to  cmisiderable  depths.  It 
is  e.ttensively  dis.seniiuated  throughout  Europe,  and 
large  (piaiitities  for  building  purposes  have  been  deri- 
ved from  the  vicinity  of  IJome  and  Civita  Vcccliia.  in 
Italy,  and  from  the  Puy-de-Uome,  Upper  Vienne, 
Lower  Loire,  Caiital,  and  Vivarais,  in  France.  It  is 
also  found  in  Sicily,  in  the  isle  of  France,  and  in 
Gandaloupe  and  Martinque.  It  sometimes  exists  in 
a  coherent  form,  but  more  frequently  is  either  pulveru- 
lent or  in  coarse  grains,  shaip.  angular,  and  rude  to 
the  touch.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  brown,  with  many 
exceptional  sliades  of  red.  violet,  grey,  and  yellow, 
and  oftentimes  approaching  white  and  black.  It  is 
highly  magnetic,  jiarts  with  about  -09  of  water  by 
calcination,  is  entirely  solvent  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  boiling  point. 
.As  might  be  inferred,  from  the  character  of  the  agen- 
cies which  produce  pozzuolana,  its  hydraulic  proper- 
ties differ  very  much  in  different  localities. 

Its  value  for  the  purposes  of  construction  in  com- 
bination with  rich  lime  has  been  known  for  many 
centuries;  and  Vilruvius  and  Pliny  both  sp'-ak  of  its 
admirable  properties,  as  e.xhibited  in  the  marine 
construction  of  the  Romans  extant  in  their  day.  In 
using  puzzuolana,  it  is  customary,  after  pulverizing  it, 
to  add  sand  as  well  as  lime:  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  three  ingredients  depending  on  the  kind  of  sand 
employed,  and  the  clia  racier  of  the  lime  and  pozzuolana. 
Foi  the  Italian  pozzuolana  there  is,  perhaps,  no  belter 
combination  than  that  recommended  bv  Vitrnvius 
himself,  which  has  been  followed,  with  slight  variatiims 
very  generally  throughout  Italy,  and  at  Toulon,  and 
other  ancient  ports  on  the  French  coast.  It  is  as 
folio w.s,  viz. :  — 12  parts  of  pozzuolana,  well  pulverized ; 
G  of  quartsose  sand,  well  washed  ;  9  of  rich  lime, 
recenlly  .slaked  ;  to  which  is  added  6  fragments  of 
broken  stone,  porous  and  angular,  when  it  is  intended 
for  a  pisi'  or  a  filling  in. 

Tlie  pozziiolanas  of  this  country,  if  any  exist,  have 
never  been  used  in  constructions,  and  have  never  been 
examined  with  that  view. 


ST.  JUDE'S  CHURCH. 
This  church  which  is  to  he  consecrated  to-morrow, 
the  20(1  iiist.,  is  in  shape  cruciform  and  after  thfi 
early  English  style.  The  interior  consists  of  a  semi- 
circular chancel,  nave,  and  two  transepts.  The 
nave  and  transepts  are  lighted  by  larne  Gothic 
windows,  and  the  chancel  is  illuminated  by  five 
lancet  w  indows  of  stained  glass  Tiie  centre  one  is 
stained  to  represent  the  "  passion  flower,"  and  on  a 
scroll  is  inscriiied  the  2otli  verse  of  the  epistle  of  St. 
Jnde,  and  underneath  the  "  Ministerial  Crown." 
On  one  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  pulpit,  and  on  the 
other  tlie  reading  desk,  both  executed  in  open  wood- 
work. Tlie  apfiroach  to  the  comuiuiiloii  lable  has  a 
flooring  of  varied  coloured  tiles  in  mosaic  work. 
The  nave  and  transepts  arc  runiishcd  with  351) 
sittings,  the  woodwork  being  of  red  deal  stained  and 
varnished.  Tlie  baptismal  font  at  the  end  of  the 
nave  is  of  cut  stone,  Tiie  building  is  healed  hy  f  'iiP 
large  stoves,  and  liolited  with  gas,  the  fittings  of 
which  have  been  put  up  by  Me.ssrs.  Daniel,  of  Mary 
street.  The  exterior  presents  a  substantial,  fresh, 
and  attractive  appearance — the  dark  colour  of  th« 
limestone  of  which  the  walls  are  constructed  being 
relieved  by  dressings  of  a  wiiitish  coloured  stoiiR 
somewhat  rcsemhling  irraiiite,  brought  from  the 
quarries  at  .\rhracken  in  the  county  ot  Meaih.  Ti  e 
foundation  stone  was  laid  hy  the  late  \  rclibisliii|i 
early  in  October,  1662,  but  until  the  spring  of  tin; 
following  year  the  work  was  not  proceeded  wiil., 
and  on  the  1st  of  .March,  18()3,  the  first  stone  of  the 
superstructure  waslmd.  The  luiiuiiii'.;  has  tlierelnrc 
been  completed  in  little  less  than  nine  luonilis,  and 
the  expediiioii  with  wliich  it  h-Ai  been  erected,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  c.Mcnicd, 
add  to  the  high  iirofessional  reputation  of  .MesM.s. 
John  Uiitler  and  Son,  builders  and  contr.ictois, 
Leinster-sqiiare,  Rithmines.  Tiie  cost  of  ilie  entire 
liuilding  will  be  X'3,(iUl).  It  was  designed  liy  ,We?sr>. 
Wellaiid  and  tjilles|)ie,  archilrcls  to  tlie  Lccle»i- 
amoal  Coiiiuiis^iontus.  —  I/iih  i'iinvt. 
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ON  OHUIICII  RKSTORATI'iN.  ■ 
It  ititcre^tiiKj  to  observe  soinetiine?  the  diffe- 
rent rpi'liM'j>i  'vitli  vvliicli  cliiircli  rcstaration  is  iiri- 
dertnketi.  Wliil-it  one  will  cnnsiiicr  it  a  pleasant 
worl<,  aiioflier  w.W  look  iijuiii  it  as  next  door  to  an 
irk«ii!n(-  iliily.  due  deliu'lits  in  the  very  restriiints 
imposed  liy  tlip  old  lornis,  and  another  disregards 
and  despi-'ps  tln-e  forms,  ami  feels  liis  own  freedom 
from  restrai'i^t  necessary  to  tlie  full  exercise  of  liis 
powers.  AlllioiiL'h.  happily,  the  nnniliet  is  rapidly 
ilierea^inir,  there  are  as  yet  far  too  few  who  are 
thorniiL'hly  •.'.nd  dnlv  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
Tesp(ni>ihilitv  u'hieh  the  tonchioL'  of  ol  I  work  in- 
volves. There  may  he  Pon>ideralde  appreciation  of 
the  (dd  w.irk,  and  interest  in  heinyr  hron^'ht  into  con- 
tact with  it,  and  yet  there  may  he  waiilin;;  a  sijf 
fl(tient  fear  of  injiiriiiir  it  by  irreverent  treatment. 
The  restoration  of  an  ancient  church,  siicli  as  that 
of  which  I  have  sliven  a  descri|iliiin,  may  he  called 
the  pleasantp<t  and  most  interestina  work  wliieh 
falls  to  our  lot  ;  hut,  on  the  other  liand,  it  i>  In  some  j 
respects  the  most  painful,  as  it  is  also  the  nio-t  dif-  j 
flcnlt  and  re-poiisihle.  Very  reinnnerati\e,  in  one 
sense,  it  cannot  he  called,  to  those  who  devote  them- 
selves heartily  to  the  work  ;  and  yet  in  a  widely 
different  sen.ie,  it  may  well  he  called  one  of  the 
most  profitalile  of  employments,  to  such  as  are 
capable  of  receiving  any  impress  from  the  spirit  of 
those  who  erected  those  monuments  of  piety  ami 
art.  But  it  is  aUo  one  of  the  pleasautest  of  occn- 
pations.  The  whole  building'  is  fnll  of  interest  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  noble  ontline  both  within  an<i  withonf,  the  har- 
monious proportion  ami  character  ;  I  'ay  still  har- 
moid  ins,  for  thoiiLHi  varions  in  aiie  and  style,  yet 
the  same  spirit  pervades  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
fabric  ;  and  the  same  general  principles  of  design 
form  a  conne  tiiii:  link  between  tlie  earlier  ami  the 
later  p(H-tioris,  to  wba'ever  extent  they  may  have 
been  dc' eloped. or  howsoever  widely  I  hey  may  differ 
in  detail  ;..-tiie  air  of  repose  which  it  breathes  ; 
the  hallowed  associations  which  it  calls  np  and  trans- 
mits Irom  one  ae-ieration  to  another,  and  which,  in- 
deed, have  supplied  much  of  the  patriotic  and 
ancestral  love  ol  his  old  institutions,  so  ileefdy  rooted 
in  the  heart  of  the  IrLU-  Kn^'lishman  :  all  these  thin;;s, 
I  say,  imnart  a  pleasure  not  to  be  found  in  other 
works.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  for  certain  that 
with  a  morlerate  amount  of  care  and  self-restraint 
an  effect  of  repose  and  harmony  can  he  secured, 
which  is  so  often  wautinir  in  new  work.  But  he- 
sides  this  llu'i'e  is  a  pleasure  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  sad  si'ins  of  |)ast  iie<.;lect,  and  of  past  selHsh- 
ness,  and  the  re-appearance  of  somewhat,  at  least, 
of  pristine  beauty,  spaciousness,  and  onler,  in  the 
removal  of  inconL'ruous  and  obtrusive  fittinirs  ;  as 
also  ill  vvitiiessinii  anion'fst  the  parishioners  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in,  and  the  hearty  appreciation  of, 
that  which  was  srooil  in  the  ancient  building,  hut 
had  scarcely  been  discerned,  or  even  discernible,  by 
any  but  those  whose  eyes  and  hearts  have  been 
educated  to  seebeneatli  the  surface  tiie  overlaid  and 
mutilated  forms  wliicli  truly  still  remained.  And, 
above  all.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  restore  to  its  full  meaii- 
iii'I  atid  diy;uity  the  ritual  arrangement  of  the  Eng- 
lish (Church,  which,  until  within  our  reineinbrance, 
had  been  almost  utterly  lost  si^rht  of.  Since  the 
time  lit'  the  spoliation  of  our  churches,  by  the  fana- 
tics who,  not  content  with  the  reformation  of  abuses 
and  the  eradication  of  error,  soiiiiht  also  to  eliminate 
from  the  church  every  mark  of  external  reverence 
and  order,  and  to  set  np  oral  preachinir,  as  antaj^o- 
nistic  to,  instead  of  in  unison  with,  preachin<;by  tlie 
sacraments,  nearly  all  ritual  had  been  lizhtly  re- 
carded.  And  the  churches  haviiit;  been  desfioiled, 
and  their  furniture,  the  accumululions  of  the  wealth 
of  centuries,  destroyed,  at  a  time  of  the  subversion 
of  the  whole  state,  hut  little  means  remained  for 
their  reinstatement.  The  unsettled  state  of  affairs, 
moreover,  was  not  conducive  to  people's  takinij  much 
interest  in  doin:^  wliat  could  he  dime.  Besides,  the 
absurd  quid  pro  quo  argument  which  has  subse- 
quently arisen  with  respect  to  the  personal  and 
family  occupation  of  the  chancel  by  the  impropri- 
ating lay  rector,  in  consideration  of  his  Iteeping  it 
in  repair,  has  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  in  the  re- 
vival of  churcli  arrangement.  That  his  obligation 
to  the  repair  of  it  is  in  consideration  solely  of  his 
receiving  the  emolume^its,  has  been  for  a  century  all 
but  ignored  ;  and  his  tenure  of  it  in  trust  for  the 
ministers  and  clerks  leading  the  services  of  the 
church,  as  is  ehowti  by  the  evidence  of  existing 
documents,  as  well  as  by  legal  decision,  to  he  the 
only  trii !  tenure,  has  been  r  'garded  as  inconsistent 
with  the  factof  impropriation.  Tlius,  through  suc- 
cessive neglect  and  long-established  custom,  the 
fabric,  as  well  as  endovvinent,  has  been  too  often 
subjected  to  an  inipro(M-iation  never  contemplated 
either  by  the  letter  or  tlie  spirit  of  the  law,  or  by  the 
oriijinal  intent  of  the  bad  bargains  made  previously 
to,  and  at  the  Heforuiatioii.    How  far  it  is  right  or 

•  I'rnm  a  piiperby  Mr.  Williiim  White,  recently  read  before 
the  llDyal  iiiotitute  uf  Jiriti.'ili  Architects. 


wrong  for  a  pastor  or  a  parish  to  insist  upon  right 
arrangement,  and  the  profier  use  of  a  chancel,  in 
thefaceof  an  opposing  impropriator  holding  fast  by 
what  he  deems  his  prescriptive  rights,  is  a  question 
which  is  sometimes  forceil  upon  us,  ami  in  which  we 
may  often  exercise  a  gooil  or  evil  influence.  Surely 
in  any  part  which  we  may  have  to  take,  we  can  but 
aim  at  the  highest  stanilard,  and  manfully  fight  for 
the  ('hiirch's  rights  ;  only  taking  care  in  thus  con- 
teiiiliiig  for  an  important  principle,  lest  we  be 
tempted  to  sacrifice  a  yet  highe"  principle  by  a  lack 
of  Chrisliaii  chivalry  or  by  a  breach  of  cliarity. 
Ami  let  us  beware  of  ra-hness  in  defending  the 
Church's  cause,  lest  we  tiring  down  upon  her  the 
consequences  of  personal  failure  ;  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  most  stronglv  upon  this  arraiigeineni  ;  for 
the  general  effect,  and  the  church-like  appearance 
ot  the  building,  <lp[ieml  so  enlirely  upon  its  being 
prciptrly  arranged  in  I liese  respects.  The  grailients 
leading  np  t')  the  central  jioiiilsof  interest,  and  the 
raised  position  of  ilie  aiiti|ihoiiai  stalls,  leaving  a 
broail  and  dignified  aece.is  to  that  centre,  cnntriliute 
more  than  is  co  niiioiily  siipiiosed  to  that  effect. 

There  are  some  who  coiisiiier  a  cliurcli  constructed 
like  iN'ewlaiid  ('biircli,  with  spacious  chancel  aisles, 
uiitilted  lo"  congregational  purposes,  on  account  of 
some  of  the  congregation  not  being  in  front  of  the 
pulpit.  I  do,  however,  unhesitatingly  say  that  for 
a  large  eliurch  it  is  a  good  arrangement.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  few  of  the  congregation  somev/hat 
behind  the  preacher,  than  placed  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance westwards  as  the  extension  of  the  church  to 
receive  them  would  involve  It  i-e  better  to  open 
the  aisles  to  the  chancel  than  to  have  them  entirely 
blockeil  by  a  wall.  Moreover,  it  contributes  lo  ilie 
architectural  effect  of  the  interior,  by  allowing 
great  play  of  light  and  shade,  anil  to  its  perspective 
t>y  a  gr  iuping  of  arch  and  pier,  which  is  not  so  well 
attained  by  other  means.  I  urge  this  the  more 
strongly  now,  because  some  have  lately  abused  it 
in  exisiiii.r  buihiings  as  being  unmanageable,  rather 
than  elf'ective  ;  and  have  regarded  its  reprod  net  ion 
in  new  cliiindies  merely  as  a  puerile  imitation  ot  a 
form  of  h.iiidiiig  adapted  only  to  the  many-chapelled 
plan  of  the  old  churches.  But  it  is  in  this  respect, 
amongst  others,  that  the  interior  of  iNewland 
(;iiui(di  is  so  wonderdilly  effective  ;  and  it  certainly 
is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  revival  of  such  effective- 
ness, hy  the  removal  of  the  huge  erections  which 
had,  as  in  this  instance,  encumbered  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  pleasant  side  of  the  picture. 
But  it  has  also,  as  I  said,  its  painful  side.  It  is 
not  so  bright  us  at  first  appears.  One  has  to  lament 
the  loss  of  many  of  the  best  features  ;  some  through 
damp  and  decay,  others  through  wanton  niulibition, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  through  reckless  alteration  ; 
some  through  ignorant  Init  painst iking  attempts  at 
renovation.  One  has  to  <leplore  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  cliaraeter  and  even  of  the  remains,  of 
ancient  detail,  by  workmen  charged,  again  and 
again,  not  to  touch  them,  Workmen  cannot  com- 
prehend the  value  of  a  grey  surface,  or  of  an 
ancient  moldiiig-profile  left  intact  ;  or  of  that  ab- 
sence of  precision  which  at  times  imparts  a  pleasing 
tone  to  the  general  effect.  But,  even  with  most 
careful  restoration  in  work  that  is  much  decayed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  east  window  before  referred  tc, 
we  have  to  deplore  the  necessary  renewal  of  vestiges 
whicli  cannot  be  rc^placed,  ami  which,  if  merely  re- 
produced, would  have  neither  value  nor  in- 
terest. Imitation  of  old  work  may  be  tolerably 
faithful;  hut  it  is  not  old  work,  and  it  can- 
not be  referred  to  as  such ;  it  is  like  the  life- 
less body;  the  spirit  has  taken  its  flight,  and  has  left 
but  the  vague  semblance  of  what  it  once  was.  .^nd 
if  haply  any  lifdlke  spirit  i?  infused  'nto  the  repro- 
ductiiui,  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  old,  but  the  spirit 
of  a  iicw  life  ;  and  wlieiber  worse  or  better  than  the 
original,  it  bears  the  inipre.^s  of  the  mind,  not  of  the 
ancient  architect,  or  of  the  ancient  mason,  hut  of  the 
modern.  Again,  the  difticnliies  attendant  upon 
faithful  restorations  are  very  great.  Strong  conser- 
vatism is,  of  course,  the  only  true  principle,  and  the 
only  safe  guide.  A  scrupulous  regard  ft  rail  that 
has  gmie  before,  in  order  that  it  may  !)e  handed 
down  as  intact  as  possible  to  future  getieratioiis,  is 
the  only  spirit  in  which  we  may  dare  to  aj)prouch 
ourancestral  heritage.  But  herein  oftentimes  con- 
sists one  of  the  greatest  of  the  dithciilties  with 
wdii(di  we  have  to  contend.  It  is  often  needful  to 
sacrifice  some  portion,  in  order  to  a  safe  and  per- 
manent restoration  of  the  remainder.  To  deter- 
mine exactly  what  these  ]iorlioiis  ought  to  be  —  what 
to  be  retained  or  restored — what  to  he  renewed  or 
reproduced  — is  often  an  anxious  and  dilhcult  task. 
One  ready  way  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  be — lo  have  no  care  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore, to  disregard  Mediaeval  remains,  or  to  regard 
them  only  in  tlie  light  of  mere  aiitiipiarian  lore,  all 
very  good  in  their  way  if  they  do  not  interfere  with 
modern  retpiirements  and  use.  But  the  responsi- 
bility of  removing  ancient  landmarks,  or  of  break- 
ing a  sink  in  the  history  of  our  art,  is  not  so  easily 
to  be  overcome.    Whether  we  are  couscious  of  its 


burden  or  no,  the  weight  of  responsibility  still  rests 
upon  onr  shoulders,  and  the  resonsibilily  is  one  not 
merely  of  a  "  let  alone"  nature,  as  some  appear  to 
take  for  granted,  but  of  active  deliberalioii  as  to 
what  is  liest  to  I)e  done.  For  iiist  ince,  to  leavg 
work  ill  its  old  staie,  with  the  pertainty  that  in  a 
very  few  years  it  must  come  to  renewal,  and  then  at 
great  disadvantage  ;  and  that  in  the  interim  a  more 
substantial  ortion  of  the  fabric  must  assuredly  and 
irreaiediahly  suffer  to  its  final  detriment  rather  ihau 
preservation  ;  to  leave  work,  I  say,  in  this  state, 
may  show  greater  soundness  of  motive  and  feeling, 
tli  Jii  of  jiiilgment  and  discretion  Tlie  doctrine  of 
"  do  something"  is  sometimes  shrunk  from  and  re» 
pudiated  as  though  it  opened  the  door  to  needless 
and  reckless  renovation.  But  I  maintain,  that  the 
determination  to  look  upon  a  question  only  fr.)in  ii;s 
safest  side,  and  in  its  most  favourable  light,  is  not 
the  way  to  lead  to  th-most  successful  results.  We 
must  look  at  all  sides  of  a  question  ;  without  thin 
an  unguarded  ailvocacy  of  ultra-i'onservalism  may, 
through  its  oitvious  indefensibiliiy,  lead  to  the  very 
f T  Is  which  it  seeks  to  avoid,  and  which  it  must  ha 
the  earnest  endeavour  of  all  to  escape  from.  For 
the  principle  of  strict  and  coiiscieiitioiis  conser- 
vatism is  the  only  liasis  upon  which  to  build  any 
theory  of  cliuridi  rest(n-atiim.  Hut  a  further  qiiestioa 
forces  itself  upon  our  attention,  ami  it  must  not  be 
set  aside  as  tiio'igli  it  were  a  verv  plain  and  siaipla 
uiitter,  up  n  which  no  doubt  could  exist,  as  has 
lieeii  many  a  time  intimated.  This  q  .estioii  is,  as 
to  the  mode  of  renov.ition  of  works,  necessarily  re» 
moved  or  decayed.  How  far  an  exact  reprodactioa 
of  what  was  siiop  ised  to  lie  the  original,  or  to  be 
the  original  with  several  subsequent  alterations  ;  or 
how  far  the  eirlieror  the  later,  the  better  or  tlia 
worse,  sliouhl  be  followed,  when  the  marks  of  tha 
one  or  of  the  other  are  more  m'  less  e\iilent  ;  or, 
once  more,  to  what  extent  necessary  alterations  of, 
or  additioi.s  1 1,  a  liiiildiog,  should  follow  this  or 
that  portion  ol  the  original  fabric,  how  far  tha 
siyle  of  either  part  should  su'jgesr  the  treatment, 
or  how  fir  it  is  safer  to  treat  them  distiuctiv  e!y,  ia 
order  rather  to  show  wha'  really  is  old,  ami  thus  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  new — this  also  opens  a  wide 
range  of  questions  wliiidi  iiuolve  difficulty  and 
responsiliility ,  and  which  are  scarcely  capable  of 
detiiiile  in-  coiii|)reheiisive  rule.  However,  generally 
spea k  iiig,  whilst  on  the  one  Iniid  new  work,  win' :  her 
in  addiiious  or  in  insertions  wliicli  are  essentially 
new,  may  be  carried  out  with  distinctness  eiioiigli 
to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  old  work  with  the 
new  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  all  traces  of  old  work 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reinserted  carefully,  ami 
exa(!tly  in  their  original  position,  wliere  necessarily 
removed,  tor  the  benelit  of  those  who  may  coma 
after  ;  for  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  theia  of  tli« 
benefits  that  we  may  have  derived  from  ilie  ro- 
mains  of  ancient  work,  which  will  still  tell  their 
own  story  to  posterity,  in  a  niainier  far  superior  to 
any  tnat  we  can  urge,  and  with  a  vividness  and  im- 
pressiveness  not  to  he  equalled  by  any  power  of 
verbal  description. 


THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  WORKING  MAN. 

Dni'.PLY  interested  as  we  always  feel  in  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  "  sons  of  toil,"  we  give,  with  special 
[lieasure,  prominence  to  the  following  portion  of  an 
eloquent  address  delivered  to  the  members  of  tha 
t'atliolic  Young  Mens'  Society,  at  Tullaniore,  by 
Mr.  Mol'oy,  one  of  its  meiiihers,  and  a  "  son  of 
toil"  himself:  — 

"  Although  our  institute  can  justly  claim  many 
high  intellects  as  hers,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  ileiiyiiiu 
tliat  it  is  cliiefiy  composed  of  young  men  who  h»ve 
received  a  small  share  of  education  at  school.  It 
is  to  this  latter  class  I  wish  particularly  to  offer  my 
observations  ;  in  the  first  place,  as  I  belong  to  it 
myself,  and  can  therefore  appreciate  their  pojition 
in  thepnrsuitof  knowledge  under  difficulties.  God 
has  given  us  talents  for  the  use  of  which  we  are  re- 
sponsible, wherefore,  we  cannot  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  our  minds.  By  so  doing  we  will 
perforin  our  duty  in  every  respect ;  but  it  is  our 
especial  duty  to  unfold  our  talents,  since  one  of  our 
objects  is  the  promotion  of  intelligence,  which  it 
regards  as  a  means  to  destroy  error  and  vice.  Tlia 
mind  of  man  is  said  to  be  perpetual  motion,  and  it 
is  important  and  consoling  to  know  when  it  is  oc- 
cupied with  lolly  aspirations  there  is  no  room  for 
thoughts  of  a  sinful  tendency.  It  is  thus  tlia^ 
mental  labour  carries  with  it  its  own  reward,  inde- 
pendent of  worldly  considerations.  We  assemble 
for  mutual  improvement,  obtain  food  for  our  minds 
in  our  library,  and  in  our  conversation  with  each 
other.  It  IS  a  great  advantage  to  have  hooks  wbicli 
we  can  read  with  safety,  profit,  and  delight — works 
well  calculated  to  imbue  us  with  love  for  faith  and 
fatherland.  This  is  an  age  of  competition — an  age 
when  worth  is  merged  in  merit;  it,  therefore,  be- 
hoves us  to  he  up  and  doing  if  we  intend  to  reap 
the  advantages  derivable  from  education.  If  wa 
wish  we  can  make  up  for  thu  small  amount  of  it 
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we  liavc  received  by  onr  industry  ami  perseverance. 
History  furnislies  us  with  many  tiri^ilit  examples  of 
tliose  wlio  liave  done  so  under  llie  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances.  But  some  say  tliat  mental 
triuinplis  are  reserved  only  for  persons  of  extra- 
ordinary intelleclual  powers.  Tliis  is  a  mistake,  fur 
it  is  not  genius  that  is  wanted  so  much  as  a[)|ilica- 
tioti  and  perseverance.  With  a  manly  heart  and 
t>old  resolve,  there  is  no  true  conception  of  the 
minil,  110  real  aspiration  of  the  heart,  which  may 
Bot  lie  reached  and  realised.  Let  us  then  not  he 
fri;;htene(l  at  the  siiilil  of  obstacles,  but  uiaufully 

encounter  aird  conquer  tliem  

Auioul;  those  of  the  workinir  class  there  are  many 
■who  feel  occasionally  sonietiiinsi  of  the  ambition 
•which  animated  tlio>e  men,  and  would  lie  iilad  if, 
without  much  trouble,  they  could  secure  for  them- 
telves  the  advantaires  attendant  U|iom  mental  cul- 
ture. But  their  desire  is  seldom  ratified,  liecause 
they  have  not  forlitude  to  set  earnestly  aliout  com- 
battin'.;  the  obstacles  that  intervene.  Lives  of  sucli 
men  as  1  have  sketched  for  your  example  show  how 
independent  we  are,  if  we  chose, of  external  circum- 
stances, and  how  possible  it  is  for  us  in  any  situa- 
tion at  least  to  enrich  our  minds,  if  fortune  refiise 
us  all  otlier  riches.  But  in  our  stuciies  we  nuist  not 
loruet  the  history  of  this  hind  of  In-roes  and  of 
foii'i.  Luleed,  it  is  too  much  iicijlected  in  this  ay;e 
of  advanciiitf  liijhf.  But  the  Younsi  Men's  Suciety 
will  do  much  to  excite  a  taste  for  it  amongst  Irish- 
men. The  history  of  onr  country  affords  much  to 
amuse,  no  little  to  lament,  and  a  ;.'reat  deal  to  lie 
{iroiid  of.  It  teaches  by  example,  and  arfords  incen- 
tives to  virtue  and  arguments  against  \  ice.  We 
cannot  read  of  the  trloiious  actions  of  our  ancestors 
without  beiusi  fired  willi  lieroic  re,-olve  I  oiiirra- 
tulale  yon  on  havin-.;  this  society  in  your  town,  and 
I  am  delighted,  but  not  serpri'<ed,  to  see  it  has 
p  lined  the  patrnnaue  of  those  ;;enllemen  whom  I 
»ee  about  inc.  Hi-tnry  tells  ns  that  the  zenith  of 
plory  of  every  nation  is  the  period  of  the  hit;h^st 
decree  of  its  relijiious  anil  intellectual  de\ elopinent. 
}la\e  we  no'  pood  reason,  then,  to  be  proud  to  he 
children  of  the  Yoiinsi  Men's  So.  iety,  whii  li  con- 
tains lii-eat  numbers  of  men  all  over  tlie  world,  all 
aniuKited  with  the  one  spirit — all  tilled  with  tlie 
iilea  of  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  pro;;ress  Mr. 
IMoUoy  then  cimcluded  i>y  sa>inii — I  have  thus  en- 
deavoured to  deliver  those  few  detached  sentences, 
iinpertectly  throw  i  tojzether  at  moments  stolen  from 
almost  incessant  toil.  1  fervently  hojie  that  they 
may  prove  of  some  lienetit  to  you  in  your  ))ursuit 
of  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  consequently  assist 
in  promotiii:^  your  hi^st  happinees,  temporal  and 
eternal." 


GREASY  PATHVV.VYS. 

Nkveh,  in  the  annals  of  this  notoriously  filthy  city, 
were  the  pathways  of  tlie  streets  in  such  a  danffer- 
ous  and  impassable  condition — owinj  to  tlie  accu- 
uiuhitions  of  slimy  mud  on  their  surface — as  during 
tlie  last  week.  We  shoulu  be  very  curious  to  know, 
from  hospital  statistics  and  other  sources,  what  has 
been  the  sum  total  of  "  broken  bones"  ainon>{st 
Dublin  pedestrians  during  this  perioil,  for — (with- 
out even  considering  the  probable  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  by  over-indulgence  in  Christmas  festi- 
vities)— it  was  next  to  impossibility  for  the  steadiest 
to  maintain  himself  upright  in  walking.  The  police 
Lave  charge  of  the  pathways,  and  are  expected  to 
enforce  penalties  of  all  householders  who  neglect  to 
have  the  path  ways  of  their  entire  frontage  properly 
scraped  and  cleaned,  to  a  certain  distance  into  the 
roadway.  Had  they  attended  to  their  duty,  we,  and 
the  public  generally,  should  not  have  such  occasion 
to  complain. 


A  NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL   AT  GLASGOW. 

According  to  the  Glangow  Herald,  this  theatre 
will  acc(niimodate  alioiit  3,(iU0  persons.  The  upper 
boxes  and  the  lower  and  upper  galleries  of  the  old 
house  are  feupersedcd  by  an  amphitheatre.  1'he 
wid  I  h  of  the  stairs  leadintr  to  the  amphitiieatre  is 
7  ft.  ()  in.  The  theatre  is  in  the  form  of  an  almost 
perfect  circle,  having  a  diameter  of  42  ft.,  tlie  radius 
iroin  the  centre  to  the  box  front  being  21  ft.  An 
area  of  3  ft.  3  in.  has  been  allotted  each  person  in 
stalls  and  boxes,  and  all  the  seats  will  he  divided  by 
arms.  Sunlinhts  are  used.  Iron  piping  is  intro- 
duced througlnuit  every  part  of  the  house,  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possilile,  all  accident  from  the  escape 
of  gas;  no  gaseliers  will  be  used.  Mr.  Drummond, 
tile  niachiuisi  of  the  theatre,  has  constructed  the 
stai!e.  The  proscenium  opening  lias  been  enlarged 
to  3'J  ft.,  and  is  flanked  with  pilastres,  between 
wliich  are  placed  the  private  boxes.  A  semicir- 
culur  arch  spans  the  proscenium  opening,  the  arch 


being  supported  on  ornate  brackets,  and  the  panels 
enriched  with  ornamentation.  'I'he  height  from  the 
sta^ie  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  45  ft.  The  level 
portion  of  the  ceiling  will  be  42  ft.  in  diameter, 
forming  a  circle  of  the  exact  circumference  of  the 
liox  frontage.  Tlie  paintin'j:-riiom  is  44  ft.  square, 
by  30  ft.  liiiili,  and  |)resents  three  sides  of  wall  of 
creat  extent.  The  ornamental  work  for  the  box 
fruits,  ceilin'i',  and  proscenium  lias  been  made  by 
Messrs.  .lacksonand  Sons,  London.  The  decoration 
of  the  buildiii'j  has  been  well  carried  out.  The 
front  of  the  upper  uallery  is  divided  into  seven 
panels,  surrounded  by  lilac  coloured  stiles,  and 
senaratcd  from  each  other  by  inedallinn  tiiiures 
painted  in  imitation  of  white  statuary,  on  pink  liack- 
urounds.  The  panels  tlieui>elves  are  painteil  in 
orange  colour,  and  relieved  with  riidily-iiilt  trellis- 
work.  The  colours  of  the  am|ihithe.itre  front  are 
pink  and  white,  ami  tlie  whole  fronlage  is  covered 
witli  festoons  of  Howers  and  elaborate  inonlilings  of 
a  (Jrecian  character,  the  salient  lines  throiiyliout 
beiiiff  richly  (licked  out  with  gold.  At  renular  in- 
tervals are  placi  d  concave  shields,  cnntainiii.;  white 
Cupids,  and  round  the  who  e  circle  runs  a  pendent 
valance  vvrou;;ht  in  gold  and  crimson.  Tlie  dress 
circle  is  a  beautiful  pale  ureeii,  which  is  interspersed 
vvitli  the  otlier  tints.  'I'lie  architrave  which  en- 
circles ihe  stately  arch  of  the  prosceniuin  is  moulded 
and  gilt,  and  the  spandrils  are  ornamented  with 
panels  liearlnsi  apjiropriate  tro|iliies.  The  arcli 
proper — which  is  in  form  an  exact  semicircle — is 
winked  out  as  one  great  panel,  painted  of  a  pale 
pink  colour,  relieved  with  a  gilt  trellis,  and  sur- 
rounded by  lilac  coloured  stiles.  'I'he  two  lower 
stage  boxes  on  each  side  are  ornamented  in  a  style 
corres[)oiidiii'_'  to  tiie  dress  circle  and  ainpliitheatre. 
Tiie  back  wall  of  the  dress  circle  is  covered  with  a 
dark  crimson  paper.  The  central  pm  tion  of  the 
ceilinir  is  divided  into  five  panels,  coiiveri;iim  to  tlie 
central  point  fnun  which  hangs  the  ureat  chuuilelier. 
Thi-se  panels  are  painted  in  ultramarine  blue,  the 
colour  lieing  shaded  from  a  ilarUer  to  a  lii;liter  hue 
as  it  approaches  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  The 
fieldings  are  of  a  light  pink,  willi  grey  stiles,  the 
latter  haviiiif  tropiiies  of  musical  instruiuents 
painted  on  lliein  in  lii;hi  and  sliade'  The  decorative 
painting  and  u'ibling  have  been  carried  out  liy 
Messrs.  Huiih  Houle  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow.  The 
contractors  are  Mr.  Robert  Tavlor,  builder.  West 
Nile-street;  and  Mr.  John  Taylor,  joiner,  Georue- 
iitreet.  Messrs.  Potts  and  Son,  of  Sunderland,  were 
the  architects. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
LONDON. 

The  animal  general  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
t'ivil  Kiiijineers  was  held  on  Tuesday,  loth  ult. — 
John  Hawkshaw,  Esq  ,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  slated,  that  in  the  interval  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  it 
was  gratifying  to  the  council  to  he  aide  to  state 
that  the  proifress  of  the  Institution  had  been  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  Th"  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ings had  been  numerous  and  varied  ;  the  meetings 
themselves  had  been  very  fully  attended  ;  the 
library  had  received  considerable  accessions,  both 
by  donations  and  by  purchases  ;  the  number  of 
members  had  steadily  increased;  and  the  funds 
were  in  a  prosperous  condition.  These  were  cer- 
tain tests  that  tlie  Institution  continued  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  in  whose  interest  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  led  to  the  eonclus  on  that, so  long  as  its 
affairs  were  conducted  as  they  liitlierto  had  been, 
similar  support  and  countenance  would  be  extended 
to  it.  An  enumeration  of  tlie  pajiers  read  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  ordinary  general  meetings  showed  the 
variety  of  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
ennineers  at  the  present  day,  and  the  extended  area 
embraced  within  the  operations  of  the  members  of 
the  profession.  Many  of  the  jiapers  read  during 
the  last  two  sessions  had,  at  the  request  of  the 
autliors,  been  issued  already  in  a  separate  form,  so 
that  the  volumes  xxi.  and  xxii.  of  the  minutes  of 
proceedings  for  the  sessions  186I-G2  and  1 862-63 
might  he  said  to  be  completed,  and  would  be  issued 
ill  tlie  course  of  a  few  weeks.  An  index  of  the 
series  from  vol.  i.  to  vol.  xx.  inclusive  was  in  hand, 
and  lhou.;h  a  task  involving  coiisideralile  labour, 
had  already  advanced  fully  one  half.  Numerous 
applications  having  been  received  from  the  members 
for  complete  sets  of  the  minutes  of  proceedings,  the 
council  had  determined  to  reprint  some  of  the  earlier 
numbers  which  were  out  of  print,  in  order  to  he 
eiialiled  to  supply  this  evident  want.  The  tabular 
statemi'iit  of  the  transfers,  elections,  deceases,  and 
resiiinalions,  showed  that  the  nuiuher  of  elections 
had  been  74,  of  deceases  20,  of  resignations  5,  and 
of  erasures  3,  leaving  an  eff'ecti\e  increase  of  40, 
and  making  the  total  nainber  of  inenibers  of  all 
classes  on  the  hooks  on  the  30tli  of  November  last, 
1,040.    This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  3U  per  cent. 


in  the  last  ten  years,  of  whi  di  4  (ler  cent,  occurred 
in  the  past  session.  During  t  e  last  ten  years  the 
number  of  members  had  increased  to  a  irreater  ex- 
tent than  the  associates  ;  fir,  whereas  the  iiunibers 
of  those  classes  on  the  30lh  of  Ninemlier,  IHOS, 
were  2  )9  and  441  respectively,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  I  to  1  7,011  the  30lh  of  Novemlier  last  tliese 
numbers  were  425  and  583,  or  as  1  to  1'4. 

The  alistract  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  auditors,  showed  that  the  income  from 
all  sources,  during  the  twelve  months  from  the  1st 
December,  I8fi2,  to  the  3()ili  November,  1863,  was 
£3,974  I7s.  Id  ,  while  the  iKiynienIs  in  the  same 
period  only  amounted  to  £2,741)  ds  llil  ,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £1,234  8s.  2d.  of  this,  a  sum  of 
£1,000  had  been  invested  in  Ihe  piindiase  of  Lon- 
don and  Nortli-Westerii  Railway  Four  per  Cent. 
Debenture  Stock,  making  a  total  of  invesliiientg 
diiriim  the  last  five  years  out  of  the  ireiierHl  funds 
of  £3,500.  The  realised  pro)>erly  of  i he  lii-<titH- 
ti  m  now  comprised:  —  1,  (ieieral  Eiinds,  .£0,357 

Os.  8d.  ;  2,  Biiildiiiir  !•  1,  £1,322  2s.  lid.  ;  and 

3,  Trust  Fund,  £9,970  I2-.  7d  ,  nuiking  a  total  of 
£20,049  IGs.  2.1.,  as  a-ainst  £19,041  12s.  Id.  at 
the  same  period  last  vear. 

The  following  irenllemen  were  elected  to  fill  the 
several  offices  on  the  council  hir  the  ensninu  year:  — 
John  It.  M't'lean,  preside  it ;  J.  Fowler,  C.  H. 
(iregory,  T.  Hawksley,  and  J.  S.  Rus>eli,  vice- 
jiresidents ;  Sir  William  Armstromr,  W.  H  Barlow, 
N.  Beardinore,  J.  Cuhitt,  T.  E  Harrison,  (i.  W. 
llenians.J.  Murray,  G.  R  Ste|diensoii,  C.  Vi^iioles, 
and  J.  Whitworth,  nieinbers  ;  and  Colonel  Jervois, 
C.H.,  R.E.,and  .Mr.  C,  Waring,  associates. 

The  ineetiiii;  was  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
12th  inst.,  when  the  following  pujier  would  be 
read  : — "  On  the  dosing  of  reidamutioii  banks,"  bjr 
Mr.J.  .\I.  lleppel,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


THE  PANTOMIME. 

With  much  more  than  the  average  excellence  of 
production  for  which  the  maiia'.;eineiit  of  our  Theatre 
Royal  is  so  remarkable,  the  celelirated  nursery  tale 
of  "  Puss  ill  Hoots"  has  (to  coin  a  term)  lieen 
piintoiiiiineized  for  the  present  Christmas  liolidays. 

The  scenery  of  the  open  ng  portion  is  generally  . 
effective,  and  in  some  respects  goigeous,  while  all 
the  accessories  of  costumes,  decorations,  i:c.,  are 
correspondingly  beautiful. 

Of  course  there  is  the  usual  rejiresentation  of 
grotesque  fi:;iires,  hideous  and  uneartlily  plijsiog- 
Moinies,  fairy  sct-nes,  iic  ,  prior  to  tlie  trunsfm'ina- 
tioii,  and  subsequently  succeeded  by  the  frolics  of 
Clown,  the  miseries  of  Pantaloon,  tlie  magical  in- 
spirations of  Harlequin,  and  his  as  ial  partner, 
(^diiinbiiie;  by  awkward  denouements,  victimized 
"  tiobbies,"  street  rows,  &c.,  S;c.  ;  but  everything 
is  inirth-provokinijr,  and  all  the  audience,  Irom 
"  the  infant  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's 
arms,"  to  the  veneiable  octogenarian,  ailiuire  the 
pantomime  in  its  beauty,  and  enjoy  it  in  iis  ridicu- 
l  iusness.  'I'he  versatile  and  vivacious  Mrs.  Burkiu- 
sliaw  is  the  feline  heroine,  and  sustains  the  comic 
Tole  with  the  same  ability  which  characterized  her 
impersonations  in  the  previous  pantomimes  of 
"  Ja(d<  the  Giant  Killer,"  "Aladdin,"  and  "Cin- 
derella." The  Clown  is  a  decided  iiiiproveinent  on 
his  predecessor,  while  Pantaloon,  Harlequin,  and 
Columbine,  are  fully  up  to  the  standard. 


The  Mechanic's  Mficjazine  of  September  5th,  in 
its  description  ot  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says: — 
"  Benson's  great  piece  of  clock  work  is  certainly  a 
marvellous  achievement  in  clock-inak  tig,  lioth  as 
regards  the  workmanship,  and  its  capacity  under 
dithcult  circumstances  for  time  measuring."  Ben- 
son's new  show  rooms  contain  clocks  designed  by 
the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and  include  clocks  for  the 
drawing-room,  dininu-rooin,  hed-rooni,  library,  hall, 
staircase,  bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret,  railways, 
warehouse,  counting  house,  with  musical,  astronomi- 
cal, and  every  description  of  clock,  from  tlie  plainest 
to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present 
capalile.  Church  and  turret  clocks  especially  esti- 
mated for.  Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks 
and  watciies  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains 
a  short  history  of  clock  ami  watch-making,  with 
descriptions  and  prices;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  tiie 
purcliase  of  a  clock  or  a  watch,  and  enables  those 
who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies, 
India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock. 
.Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public 
clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received 
a  [irize  medal  and  honourahle  mention  in  classes  33 
and  15.— 33  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Branch 
establishments,  41J,  47,  and  113,  Conihill.  Kstab- 
lished  1749.  Walch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special 
Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.K.ll.  Tue  Prince 
of  Wales. 


Jan.  1.  ISCA  ] 


THE  DUBLIN  B^ILDKR. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Thb  annual  (iistriliiition  of  art  prizes  to  tlie  suc- 
cessful pupils  in  the  Society's  School  of  Art  t  iok 
place  iu  thelhearreof  tlie  Uo>;il  Dublin  Society  (Ui 
the  23il  ult.  The  L'lrd  Lieuteimut,  altenilcd  by 
Mr.  ILiiclieil,  Private  Secretary,  was  present.  I 

His  Hxcellency  h«v i !i'.r  taken  the  chair,  j 

Ca|ilaiu  Shaw,  addressiiiji  his  lixcelleucy,  said —  ■ 
The  honour  devolves  on  uie,  as  chairniau  of  the  j 
Comuiiiteeof  Fine  Arts,  of  laying  before  your  Ex-  | 
cellency  the  annual  report  of  that  committee,  re-  [ 
lative  to  Ihe  Uo\al  Dulilin  Society's  School  of  Art, 
and  on  liehalf  of  the  cotnmitlee,  of  thanking;  your  | 
Excellency  for  the  inleresi  you  evince  in  tlie  welfare  | 
of  Ihe  s^-IjooI,  liy  kindly  cojisentini;  to  preside  aiul  j 
distribute  the  jirizes  on  the  pre^ent  occasion,  and  i 
thus  enhance  their  value,  and  uive  an  additional 
Stimulus  to  the  industry  of  Ihe   students.  Tiie 
prizes  to  be  distributed  are— fir>t,  those  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ;  secondly,  the  Tay  or  prizt! 
for  couiposiiion  paintintr,  which  is  only  competed 
for  by  vouni;  per^ons  who  intend  niakiuLf  this  art 
their  prolesniou  ;  and,  thirdly,  those  awardeil  by  the 
Government  Inspector.    The  new  rules  laid  down 
hy  llie  Depart lueut  of  Science  and  Art  have  neces- 
sitated C(Ui>idei-able  idiau'.'es  in  our  school,  and  the 
Royal  Dubini  Soc  ety  has  entirely  conformed  to  all 
the  arranu'emenis,  in  accordance  wiili  the  views  of 
the  Governiuenl  de|iartnieut.     We  have  been  most 
forlunale  in  olualmni;  a  most  efficient  liead-iiiaster 
and  unstress,  and  willi  the  as.sista'ice  of  tlie  second 
master,  of  wliose  qualificalion  we  have  hail  ample 
experience,  we  liave  every  reason  to  be  confident  as 
to  the  >uccess  and  the  beueticial  results  of  our  school. 
It  is  eontciiiplaieil  to  attacli  a  [rallery  of  linearis  to 
the  exhibition  to  be  held  on  the  premises  of  Ihe 
Royal  lJulilin  Society  next  year,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  commit  tee  I  liey;  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
Government  department,   aided  liy  the  efTorts  of 
privale  collectois  and  artists,  may  assist  with  the 
same  liberality  as  formerly,  and  thus  furnisli  the 
art  students  of  this  city  with  exam|iies  of  modern 
art,  and   with  instances  or  opporlunities  of  yreat 
value.    We  also  anticipate  that  ihe  iNaiional  (jal- 
lery,  whicii  we  believe  will  shortly  be  opened,  will 
conduce  mucli  to  llie  improvement  ai.d  reliueuienl  of 
the  [lubiic  liisle. 

Dr.  Sieele  then  read  the  report  of  the  Fin^'  Arts 
Comuiiltee,  as  follows  : — 

The  dislribuiioii  of  prizes,  now  about  to  take 
place,  Occurs  (ienerally  at  tliis  time  of  the  year, 
after  the  examination  held  by  her  Majesty's  Art  Li- 
spectiir,  who  visils  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Scll'iols 
in  tlie  uionth  of  October.  The  camlidales,  irre- 
spective of  r-ex,  are  arraiifjed  under  three  heads. 
The  first,  or  lii^chest  class,  consists  of  the  male  and 
female  pupiU  of  the  School  of  Art,  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  who  compete,  first,  for  local  medals  ;  and, 
secondly,  for  prizes  of  books  or  drawiii;;  apparatus. 
They  also  compete  for  silver  medals,  and  other  re- 
wards offered  by  the  Society  ;  but  the  latter  are 
not  adjudicated  by  the  Art  Lispector,  but  by  per- 
sons specially  ap|ioiiited  by  the  Society  for  the  pur- 
pose, though  the  distribution  of  the  latter  takes 
place  conlemporaiieously  witli  that  of  the  former. 
The  insfiector  awards  the  local  medals  for  certain 
works  executed  by  the  pupils  in  various  stages  of 
instruction  in  the  school,  and  (ilaced  in  competition  ; 
and  after  awarding  the  medals,  he  subjects  the 
works  which  have  obtained  theiii  to  a  second  and 
severer  scrutiny,  and  selects  such  as  he  considers 
worthy  of  it,  to  be  forwarded  to  London,  there  to 
coinjiete  with  ol her  works  similarly  selected  from 
tlie  works  of  the  pupils  of  every  school  of  art 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  national  me- 
dallions. A  national  medallion,  Iherefore,  is  tlie 
lii^liest  honour  a  giupil  can  by  possibility  attain  to. 
The  prizes  .of  books  or  drawini^  apparatus,  at  the 
selection  of  tlie  successful  pupil,  are  the  result  of 
an  examination  held  by  the  art  inspector  in  prac- 
tical geometry,  pL'rs|icctive  freehand  drawiii'r,  and 
model  drawiii'.i,  and  a  prize  may  be  olitaiiied  by  a 
pupil  in  any  one  of  those  subjects;  but  no  pupil 
can  obtain  more  than  one  jirize  in  the  same  year, 
althout;h  tliey  may  have  exhibited  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency to  entitle  tlieiu  to  a  prize  in  more  than  one 
of  them,  l^iipils  whose  proficiency  is  not  sulficieiit 
to  entitle  them  to  prizes,  may,  nevertheless,  pass 
the  exuiiiiiiation  in  atiy  one  or  more  of  its  branches, 
in  which  cases  the  inspector  awards  thein  certi- 
ficates of  havifig  passed.  The  number  of  pupils 
who  have  attended  durint;  the  last  two  years  has 
varied  but  little  from  that  of  the  previous  year — 
the  number  for  the  year  which  has  now  passed 
being  348,  and  for  tliut  which  preceded  it,  ;i44. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  the  income  derived  from 
fees, —  ihc  amount  of  it  being  £279  lis.  5d.,  and 
/  £280  lOs.  lid.  respectively.  'J'wo  of  the  pupils 
liave  obtained  the  highest  honors,  viz.,  national  me- 
dallions ;  titirteen  local  medals  have  been  awarded  ; 
two  have  olitanied  honourable  mention  ;  one  has 
been  forwarded  for  national  competition  ;  two  more 
permitted  to  compete,  having  previously  obtained 


local  medals  in  the  same  stai;es,  which  disentitled 
them  to  obtain  them  at  the  la  t  examination  ; 
tweiity-thiec  have  been  siiecessfiil  in  passing  the 
exauiliiatiiui  in  one  or  more  of  its  branches,  of  whom 
twe/pe  have  olitained  prizes  In  addition  to  the 
above  tliree  have  obtained  the  society's  silver  me  lals 
for  artistic  anatomy  ;  tioo,  tho-e  tor  ol  painting; 
two,  those  for  arcliileetural  drawing,  and  one, 
honourable  meulion  for  oil  painlinLT  ;  I oirether  with 
a  Taylor  prize  of  £11)  obtained  iiy  one  of  the  pupils. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  of  six  in  the  number  of 
local  medals.  This  is  at  oiic"  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  within  the  last  year  the  Department  of 
Science  and  An  passed  a  minute  abolishin.f  prize- 
studentship  afler  October,  18t)3,  thereby  witlnl raw- 
ing their  incentive  to  compele,  namely,  the  annual 
renewal  of  their  pri\ ileires  according  as  they  sliould 
obtain  local  medals.  Tlie  committee,  however,  at 
the  sii'i'.iestion  of  llie  master,  have  restored  this 
incentive,  by  decidiui;  on  admitting  all  who  would 
have  been  entitled  under  the  former  regulations  to 
prize-studeiitsliip-,  to  a  renewal  of  the  privileiie,  on 
a  uomiiial  pavment  of  £1  per  aiiiiiiiii  to  the  so- 
ciety, thai  bein:i  the  amount  founerly  allowed  for 
them  by  Ihe  department  after  the  first  year.  The 
ben-fieiil  effect  of  this  resolution  is  already  mani- 
I'estina-  itself  by  the  fact  that  the  ]>r\ie  students, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  had  ceased  to  attend, 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilei;e  tliiis  afs 
forded.  Next  in  order  come  the  pupils  of  parochial 
and  other  sclioids  lor  the  children  of  the  poor, 
laui;lil  by  the  society's  pupil-teachers,  under  the 
snpenision  of  Ihe  .Art  .Master.  Tliere  are  about 
i)G2  pu|iils  of  this  class,  and  39  of  them  have  ob- 
tained what  are  called  first-  rate  prizes,  that  is,  prizes 
for  freehand  drawiiur  and  praciical  ireoinetry  in  the 
first  or  simplest  urades.  the  total  liu  nber  who 
passed  the  examination  lieing  seventy-five.  The 
utility  of  such  an  institution  to  artisans  and  iiie- 
chaiiics  must  lie  evident  to  every  thinking  person, 
liovv  much  more  excellent  would  the  works  of  such 
men  be,  were  the  taste  improved,  and  he  manipu- 
lation refined,  by  a  course  of  drawing  from  the 
lieautifiil  specimens  of  ancient  art.  The  mere  imi- 
tHtioii  of  such  works,  however,  should  not  be  the 
end  in  view  ;  but  the  great  object  -should  be  to 
arrive  at  a  kiiowied;;e  of  those  great  and  universal 
[irinciples  based  mi  reason,  propriety,  and  nature. 
Ill  nature  every  ihiiii:  has  a  meaning,  and  likewise  in 
art.  The  beautiful  vases  of  the  ancients  have  a 
ineaniiiu',  their  shape  a'ireeing  and  haruiiniiziiig  with 
their  use,  and  their  ornaiiieiitatioii  with  tlieir  sliajie  ; 
there  cannot  be  meaniiii;  without  purpose.  Tlie 
education  of  ilic  eye  is  rapidly  becomin;;  a  branch  of 
general  education,  and  no  doulit  llie  lime  will  arrive 
when  drawing  class^is  will  be  established  in  every 
school  in  Dublin.  Imitation  of  form  is  a  faculty 
inherent  in  all  children,  and  is  as  capable  of  culti- 
vation as  the  voice.  The  common  assertion  which 
we  so  often  hear  repeated  of  a  person  possessing 
"no  t  Ble"  should  not  he  allowed  to  dishearten 
any  one ;  for  taste  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  every  individual,  and  its  development  must  be 
certain,  if  judicious  selection  is  made  of  objects  for 
study.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  minutes  of 
the  Government  Dcpaitment  of  Science  and  Arl, 
the  arrangements  of  tlie  school  as  to  the  times  ami 
terms  of  instruction,  and  the  staii'of  t<'acbers,  have 
been  entirely  chantred.  In  the  regulating  of  the 
different  classes  the  committee  have  been  influenced 
—  first,  by  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  artisan,  and 
poorer  classes  of  the  community,  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study.  Thus,  in  addition  to  two 
hours  on  three  evenings  of  tiie  week,  heretofore 
provided,  the  committee  have  opened  a  class  for 
artisans  to  be  instructed  on  the  morniniis  of  Tues- 
day and  riiursday,  from  ijight  to  ten  o'clock,  the 
fees  for  which  are  Is.  6d.  per  iiioiilh,  or  7s.  for  five 
months.  To  this  class  females  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  admissible.  The  other  object  of  the  new 
arrangement  has  been  to  regulate  the  fees,  so  that 
the  students  shall  pay  according  to  the  len^ith  of 
time  tlicy  may  be  under  instruction.  Thus,  in  the 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  drawing  -dass,  the  fees  are 
3s.  per  month,  or  I5s.  per  session,  for  two  hours' 
instruction  in  the  week.  For  four  hoars'  weekly 
instruction  the  fees  ar^  5s.  per  month,  or  £1  2i.  Gd. 
per  session.  For  six  hours  a  week,  7s,  a  month,  or 
£1  lOs.  per  session.  The  commiltee  have  setapart 
(lifFcrent  hours  for  instruction  in  painting  from  those 
devoted  to  the  drawing  classes,  and  have,  for  such, 
fixed  upon  u  higher  rate  of  fee.  Thus,  for  instruc- 
tion in  painting  liuring  lliree  hours  in  the  week,  the 
fee  is  10s.  a  month,  or  £2  a  session  ;  for  six  hours 
weekly  the  fee  is  10s.  a  month,  or  £3  a  session. 
The  committee  have  likewise  so  arranged  the  rooms 
lor  the  classes  that  some  are  set  apart  for  ladies, 
and  others  exclusively  for  gentlemen.  The  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art  having  aimoiinced  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  superannuate  their  former 
zealous  and  talented  head  master,  Mr.  MacmanuB, 
the  coinmittee  applied  to  tliem  to  recommend  them 
a  gentlcniau  (pjalified  to  succeed  him.  Out  of 
several  caiididuies  tlie  coinuiiltee  are  fortunate  to 


have  selected  the  present  head  niaster,  Mr.  Edwin 
L\ne,  whose  (pialifii-ations  are  as  follows:  —  Certifi- 
<'ales  to  teach  —1st,.  Elementary  drawiie.r  a  d  color  ; 
2  id.  Painting  ;  3rd.  Draw  uic  anil  painting  the 
fi'jure  ;  4lh.  Meeli  inical  drawimr  ;  his  liaviiij; 
studied  anatomy  umler  Professor  Allan  Thompson, 
of  GlasLfOw,  and  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  F.R  S.,  of 
London;  bavin;;'  siudieil  in  the  licile  I iii [leriale  desi 
Beaux  Arts,  and  in  the  Eeule  luiiieriale  speciale  de 
Dessin  in  Pnris  ;  also  liaviiiL'  studied  wiih  Leon 
Coifiiit,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  licole  des  Beaux 
Arts;  and,  lastly,  his  liciii:^  a  stinl -iit  of  the  Life 
School  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  Tin; 
comuiitlee  have  continued  Mr.  Ja  ;ics  Mealy  a* 
assistant  master,  a  posiiion  in  vvhicli  he  has  for  so 
many  years  '_'iven  so  niucb  sarist',;ciion.  lii  aschool 
attended  so  hirgidy  by  hioies,  llie  coiiiiniltee  have 
hum;  f.-lt  the  iiu|ifirtance  of  tlirre  being  uttHched  a 
mistress,  whose  presence  vvonl.l,  no  ifnilit,  have  the 
eft'ect  of  inspiriii'/  wiili  eonfi  lenee  the  p  n  ewts  of  the 
female  pu|)ils.  The  committee  consider  they  have 
made  a  most  excellent  selection  iu  haviiiir  appointed 
as  Art  .Mistress  a  lady  f,o  well  qualified  as  Miss 
Julyan.  Her  Q  lalifications  are  as  follows: — 1st. 
A  certificate  to  teach  elementary  drawing  and 
colour;  2nd,  ,A  ceriiHcate  to  leach  painting;  and, 
3ril.  A  certificate  to  teaeli  paiutiiiir  and  drawing  of 
the  ftLTiire.  These  qualific.itioiis,  combined  with' a 
considerable  evperience  iu  teaching  in  schools  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  London,  render 
Miss  Julyan  in  every  respect  eli'.;ible  for  the  position 
to  which  the  coiiimitti  e  have  aiipointed  her.  With 
so  many  ad  van  t  iiies  which  this  branch  of  the  society 
possesses,  and  is  capable  of  aft'iniing  to  llie  public, 
viz. ,  instruction  in  arl ,  the  best  thai  can  lie  afforded 
—  lees  so  moilerate  as  to  s:iit  the  circumstances  of 
all  classes  of  our  cilizeiis — siiiles  of  rooms  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  devoted  -an  am|ile  supply  of  the  best  examples, 
the  committee  consider  tliev  arejuslilied  in  looicing 
forward  with  confidence  to  lliese  schools  liecomiiig 
each  year  more  successful  and  prosperous. 

The  prizes  were  then  read  out  and  prese  ited  to 
each  successful  candidate  by  His  Excellency. 

'Ihe  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  proposed  a  vote  of 
tlianl;s  to  His  Excelie  icy  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
liaviiiLT  kindly  presi'led  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  George  W.  Mauiisell  secomled  the  motion. 

His  Excellency  said  that  he  did  not  know  he 
oiisht  to  put  the  motion  which  had  been  moved  and 
seconded  Perliaiis  he  should  assume  that  there 
was  no  one  opposed  to  it.  I  can  assure  you,  ladies 
and  iientlemeii,  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  come  here  once  more  to  have  heard  the 
interesting  inforuiatioii  which  is  supplied  to  us,  and 
to  have  borne  my  part  in  the  distribution  of  the 
medals,  whether  local  or  national,  to  the  successful 
candidates.  I  will  no  longer  risk  my  character 
by  detaiiiinu'  in  my  hands  a  cheque  for  £10,  but  I 
tran-fer  it  with  the  greatest  possilile  pleasure  and 
Willi  sini'ere  coiigratiilal ions  to  the  snccessCul  can- 
didaie,  .Mr.  O'Hea.  I  have  always  thought  it  was 
a  very  wise  and  considerate  piece  of  forethought  on 
the  part  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  add  to 
the  many  other  branches  of  science  and  industry 
which  come  under  tlieir  fostering  care  a  school  of 
desii;ii  and  a  department  for  the  cultivation  anil 
eneoiira^cuieiit  of  the  Fine  Arts.  To  be  sure,  tiic 
subject  matter  iu  wiiich  we  are  euu'aged  to-day 
affords  a  remarkable  contrast,  ailhough  I  thinlc 
not  an  irrecoiic  leable  contrast,  to  the  spectacle 
which  was  exhibited  in  an  adjoining  building  last, 
week.  We  there  saw  a  goodly  array  of  fat  beeves, 
well  fed  sheep,  and  more  than  well  fed  swine,  to 
say  nothing  of  Cocliiu-Cliiiia.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, all  these  specimens  of  animal  nature  ought 
also  to  exhibit,  to  a  certain  extent  lines  of  a  good 
and  proper  symmetry  and  proportion,  and  great 
pains  are  taken  with  them  for  tlie  purpose.  Still 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  contours  and  out- 
lides  which  they  present  to  us  difi'ered  somewhat 
from  the  exquisile  form  of  the  V^eniis  or  the  fault- 
less shape  of  the  Ajiollo.  At  all  events  I  con'.'raai- 
late  you  that  this  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  will 
receive  very  shortly  a  more  ap)n opria te  accession 
and  aid,  and  that,  too,  within  tlie  precincts  of  liiis 
institution,  by  the  opening  of  tlie  new  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland.  I  quite  endorse  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Maunsell  in  his  spirited  and  excellent 
remarks  told  me  that  I  used  before  in  congratulat- 
ing the  public  ill  Dublin,  upon  the  manifesl  im- 
provement wiiich,  within  a  very  short  memory, 
has  taken  place  in  the  architectural  appearance 
of  the  laetrup.olis  in  its  houses,  shop-fronts, 
schools,  hospitals,  galleries,  and  churches  of  all  re- 
ligious denominations.  Even  some  iuiprovement  i« 
traceable  in  the  domestic  furniture  now  used,  and  in 
this  re.^jiect  I  cordially  subscribe  to  his  opinion 
that  the  classes  of  such  an  institution  as  this,  by 
the  care  which  they  bestow  upon  the  nicety  of 
band  and  accuracy  of  eye,  form  the  most  powerful 
auxiliary  to  this  improvcinent  that  can  be  imagined  j 
and  I  trust  that  tUi'.se  model  schools  are  likely 
to  supply   Ireland  with  a  great   luMiy  Deaiies, 
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I.niiyoiis,  anil  M'Cartliys.  I  consiratulHte  the  de- 
p;irCiiipnr  upon  llie  ae<)iiisitinii  iiiiide  by  the  PTitraije-  1 
iiieiit  of  the  new  )iiim'iiial  master,  Mr.  Lynp,  a 
person  whose  ailmiralile  antceeileiils  speak  for  tliem- 
nelves  ;  nud  I  feel  PiiiiLrMine  of  the  effieiency  vvliieli 
will  be  displayed  by  Miss  Jul  van  in  her  new  ea- 
piicity.  I  aui  happy  to  see  aiiion-jst  the  riistin- 
snislied  company  present  one  of  iny  own  colleasnes 
ill  the  tiovernnient  of  this  oonntry,  Sir  Roliert  Peel, 
jind  I  feel  confident  he  will  never  fail  to  show  the 
utmost  symjiathy  for,  and  sive  encourasemeiit  to, 
the  interests  of  this  department.  I  have  1  n'.i  felt 
that  Irishmen  do  not  fail  in  any  native  siiscepti- 
hility  for  art,  tln)n<rh  they  ma\  lalionr  under  the 
disadvantatres  of  not  having  due  ciiliivation  and 
eneourairement  of  art  ;  hut  1  trust  that  this  insti- 
tution will  have  a  powerful  effect  in  remedying  that 
deficiency,  and  in  develnpini;  and  sjiiidins:  that  natiNe 
»U3ceptil)ility  wliich  is  not  only  not  wantinir,  hut  is 
rery  marked  and  dlstiniruished  in  the  Irish  cha- 
racter. I  thank  yon  for  the  kinil  reception  you 
liavetriven  me,  and  hej;  to  express  my  most  cordial 
wishes  for  the  development  and  continued  success 
of  this  institution. 


CONTINE.NT.AL  NOTES. 

LYONS.* 

Lyons  is  a  most  interesting  city,  and,  judging  hv 
the  number  of  handsome  buildiniis  now  heimj  erecieil 
in  all  quarters,  is  in  a  very  flourishiin;  conditinn. 
W'e  sallied  out  to  explore  the  city  under  a  pmirins 
vain  and  characteristic  fo'/,  which  somewhat  damped 
our  ardour.  I'lace  Louis  le  (iTand,  said  to  he  the 
larcest  siiuarein  Europe,  is  surrounded  by  handsome 
huildinirs,  many  of  them  very  lofty  and  hiuhly  en- 
riched in  detail.  A  marked  feature  in  the  street 
urchitecture  of  Lyons  is  the  prevalence  of  a  broad 
iron  balcony  at  every  floor.  The  attic,  too,  which 
nnit'ormiy  suruionnts  the  maiti  cornice,  is  always 
protecteil  by  an  enriched  balcony  risiuij  from  tlie 
outer  ed;:e  of  the  main  cornice,  which  projects 
boldly  on  cantilevers,  while  the  wall  of  the  attic 
is  kept  well  back,  so  as  to  secure  a  broad  platform, 
o:i  which  old  people,  and  women  with  children  iu 
their  arms,  sun  themselves  in  these  airy  regions,  far 
removed  from  the  dust  and  crowd  below. 

'Che  Cathedral  with  its  unrivalled  stained  glass  win- 
dows, the  Hotel  de  ViUe  and  the  IJourse,  tin-  Law 
Courts  and  many  pulilic  hijildiiiy;s,  are  all  worthy  of 
5ludy,aiid  would  amply  repay  a  len'.;thened  visit.  The 
ni;)dern  architects,  I  fear,  have  too  free  use  of  the 
P'lrse-striiiss,  and  mistake  ornamentation  for  beauty, 
and  thus  cover  their  more  recent  huildin'_'s  from 
base  to  eaves  with  enriched  moldiny-s,  peilimenis, 
trusses,  consoles,  balconies,  and  every  imaginable 
variety  of  architectural  device,  till  not  a  spot  is  left 
for  the  eye  to  rest  on;  certainly,  the  inp;enuitv  of 
desiiin  is  often  very  yreat  were  it  only  better  applied. 

Everywhere  you  find  carriage  drives,  bordered  by 
trees,  with  ample  footpaths  on  eilher  side  also 
shaded  by  tree-,  all  kept  in  the  finest  order,  the 
footpaths  bciny;  watered  and  rolled  almost  daily  • 
•.Ti'at  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  trees,  which  are 
carefully  trimmed,  and  frequently  watered  in  dry 
weather.  No  appearance  here  of  torn  branches,  or 
names  cut  out  of  the  hark— even  the  boyhood  of 
France  seem  to  love  trees.  The  gardens  "are  open 
to  the  public  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  every  town 
wliich  I  have  yet  seen  in  France,  contrasting  rather 
favourably  with  our  own  habit  of  enclosing  and 
iliuttiiig  out  the  pul)lic  by  bar  and  bolt  from  niaiiy 
of  our  finest  gardens.  The  Place  Louis  le  Grand, 
in  Lyons,  has  no  enclosure  whatever ;  the  flower 
beds,  marked  liy  neat  wire  borders,  are  filled  with 
tiie  most  beautiful  flowers,  taslefully  laid  out  in 
masses  of  brilliant  colours,  and  kept  with  all  the 
care  of  a  nobleman's  private  garden,  and  yet  not  a 
flower  or  petal  is  touched,  although  crowd's  of  chil- 
dren are  constantly  playing  about  all  day  lon-r. 

MAUSHILLES. 

Marseilles  is  the  Liverpool  of  France. and  a  busy 
stirring  place  it  is.  Here,  as  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  France,  vast  improvements  are  being  car- 
ried out  in  all  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Bourse,  a 
large  modern  erection,  wants  elegance  of  proportions 
in  tlie  exterior  elevatious  ;  but  the  interior  lias  a 
magnificent  hall,  of  great  elegance.  The  central 
(lorlion  of  the  hall  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  nnd  is 
»iiirroiinded  by  two  storeys  of  columns,  Doric  and 
limic,  with  intervening  arches,  having  six  openings 
in  eilher  side  and  three  at  either  end,  the  lower 
columns  supporting  a  gallery  whicii  is  continued 
round  the  hull,  the  upper  columns  supporting  the 
domical  ceiling  aliove.  The  dome  is  subdivided  into 
large  panels,  which  are  filled  willi  sculptnrc  in  bas- 
relief,  emble  nat.ical  of  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Art. 

The  new  Palace  of  Justice,  though  scarcely 
fiiiished,  was  already  in  part  occupied.  It  is  a 
luaguificent  structure,  04  paces  in  front  and  fto  in 


depth.  On  the  south  elevation  is  a  six-columneil 
Ionic  portico  ;  the  olher  fa(;ailes  are  equally  haiid- 
s(nne.  The  interior  is  exiremelj  effective  iu  de- 
sign. The  entrance-hall  is  a  spacious  apartment, 
about  GO  ft.  square,  with  four  ionic  marble  columns 
on  either  side,  carrying  a  gallery  which  surroumls 
the  hall,  giving  access  to  the  apartments  in  the 
upper  floor.  The  ceiling  is  domical,  the  ]ian -Is  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  IJourse,  are  tilled  with 
scul[)ture  in  bas-relief  ;  the  floor  is  of  marble;  and 
the  finishings  of  doors  are  of  richly-carveil  wain- 
scot. The  Law  Courts,  on  either  side  of  the  hall, 
are  spacious  and  elegant  apartments. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  high 
and  the  streets  narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  paved  ; 
there  is  a  general  air  of  squalor  and  wretchedness 
in  the  inhaiiitants,  which  seem  to  be  the  accom- 
paniment, if  not  the  consequence  of  such  miserable 
and  unhealthy  dwellings  The  town  authorities  are 
doing  much,  and  have  already  accomplished  iinich 
for  the  iuipioiemeiiT  of  Marseilles.  Tliev  have  pro- 
vided an  inexhaustible  suf)ply  of  water,  which  is 
brought  from  the  distant  mounlains,  and  is  alloweil 
to  flc>w  into  the  water  chiunielsof  every  street  a  id 
lane  of  the  town,  for  several  hours  each  day,  which 
purifies  the  air,  and  greatly  aids  the  work  of  the 
scavenger.  Wide  thoroughfares  are  being  carried 
through  the  densely  crowded  parts  of  tiie  town  ; 
new  streets  are  seen  iu  many  quarters,  new  quays, 
new  docks  and  warehouses,  and  new  churches  ;  in 
short,  Marseilles  has  all  theoutwiird  aspect  of  pros- 
perity. From  the  manner  in  which  the  filthy  ami 
overcrowiled  parts  of  the  old  town  are  being  opeiieil 
up,  the  general  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation does  not  seem  to  he  overlooked  in  the  onwiinl 
moveineiit  ;  and  the  ruling  powers  do  not  seeui 
afraid  to  pull  down  uhole  ilislricts  of  miseialde 
buildings,  where  the  general  good  of  the  couimuiiity 
demands  the  sacrifice  ;  thus,  the  older  parts  of 
Mar.-eilles  are  rapidly  progressing  in  the  onward 
march  of  iinprovemeiit. 

Notre  Daiue  de  la  Garde,  a  celebrated  little 
church,  is  perched  on  the  suininit  of  a  hill,  whi<'h 
rises  abruptly  from  the  coast,  whence  is  obtained  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  harbour,  and  of 
the  splendid  .-ccnery  around,  and  of  the  Gnif  of 
Lyons  with  its  numerous  islands  crowned  with  pic- 
turesque old  castles  and  fortifications.  —  Ibid. 


declare  that,  so  far  from  exaggerating,  we  do  not 
expose  all  the  sadness  and  wretcheduess  i<t  this 
edifice — sacred,  it  is  true,  and  venerable,  but  also 
nn)st  unsuitaide. 

"  A  new  church  is  absolutely  wanted,  and  a  new 
site.  \  new  site,  iu  every  respect  mo^t  eligilile,  Ims 
been  procured  ;  it  is  beside  the  Fair  green — the 
Fair-green  of  Donnybrook!  Who  wouhl  not  have 
a  church  there?    Whoever  would,  must  help  us." 


WIND  ENGINES. 


A  CoRRESPOXDENT— Mr.  Terence  Moriarty — 
wriles  to  enquire  if  we  can  inform  him  of  the  name 
and  address  of  the  maker  of  the  best  "  wind 
engines?"  He  further  requests  to  know  "how 
many  month"  iu  the  year  is  there  wind  sufficient  to 
turn  a  wind-mill,  and  how  would  I  calculate  the 
force  or  power  of  a  wind  mill  equal  to  one  or  two 
horse  power  ?" 

[Respecting  the^first  question  we  beg  to  refer  him 
to  .Mr.  Mooney,  of  26,  Summer-hill,  agent  for  a 
wind-engine  manuhicturer  ;  but  the  second  question 
is  one  which  it  is  obvious  could  only  he  answered  by 
the  clerk  of  the  weather. — Ed.] 


From  a  paper  by  llr.  David  Cousins. 


AN  INTENDED  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  AT  DONNYBROOK. 

The  committee  who  have  undertaken  the  project 
tor  erecting  a  new  church  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Donnybrook  and  neigh- 
bourhood, plead  the  necessity  therefor  in  the  follow- 
ing emphatic  terms  : — • 

"  The  present  Chapel  of  Donnybrook  is  in  every 
way  unsuitable  for  its  holy  purpose;  it  is  too  small, 
and  it  cannot  be  enlarged;  it  is  but  (ji  feet  long  ; 
and  whilst  in  one  part  it  is  -20  feet  wide,  in  others  it 
is  only  14,  and  this  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  which  is  all  built  over.  Into  thatmiserably 
small  chapel  the  numerous  Catholics  of  Donnybrook, 
Clonskeagh,  Roebuck,  Stillorgaii-road,  and  of  part 
of  Milltown,  and  some  from  I-iall's-hridge,  and 
Merrion,  have,  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  to  strive 
to  crowd  themselves.  Its  floor,  too,  is  somewhat 
lower  than  the  adjoining  graveyard,  and  the  damp 
cannot  be  kept  from  the  floor  nor  from  the  walls  ; 
moreover,  in  order  to  give  accommoilation  to  as 
many  as  possitde,  three  quarters  of  the  chapel  are 
galleried  over,  and  the  only  ventilation  is  from  the 
side  along  the  graveyard  ;  the  atmosphere  is  conse- 
quently most  horrible.    Nor  is  this  all. 

"  The  old  roof,  though  cared  as  much  as  possible, 
has  often  refused  its  shelter.  It  is,  in  that  old 
chapel,  no  new  thing  to  see  a  tub  receive  the  rain- 
drop. The  window  sashes,  too,  are  rotten.  What 
are  we  to  do?  But  had  as  are  its  floor.  Its  roof,  its 
walls,  its  windows,  the  poor  cannot,  through  want  of 
room,  always  gel  into  it;  some,  every  Sunday,  even 
in  the  worst  of  weather,  must  remain  outside.  Let 
those,  if  any,  who  doubt,  see  for  themselves,  and 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 

LocoMOTiVKS. — At  the  close  of  IBHO  the  mimher 
of  locomotives  on  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom was,  ,5,81)1  ;  at  the  close  of  18'il  it  wasO.l.'iG  • 
and  at  the  close  of  18G2,  C,3!)3.  Thus  an  addili.inal 
locomotive  was  brought  into  use  almost  every  day, 
if  we  except  Sumlaya,  Even  allowing  twenty  years 
as  tile  niiliiral  life  of  a  locomotive,  upwiirils  of  300 
new  engines  would  be  re<)uired  to  kee|>  u|)  the  stock 
every  year  at  its  present  level;  ami  irrespective  of 
any  foreign  demand,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  at  least 
600  locoiuotives  will  be  required  annually  on  home 
account  for  an  almost  iudefiuite  period  Allowing 
£2,500  as  the  cost  of  each  engine,  the  500  new 
locomotives  anunally  calleil  for  represent  an  aggre- 
gate of  no  less  than  £l,2o0,0l)0.  .Auoiher  curious 
consideration  suggested  l)y  the  figures  wliich  have 
been  given  is  the  magnitude  of  the  cbi-s  emidoved 
in  driving  tlie  engines  at  work.  Heiween  12,000 
and  13.000  drivers  and  stokers  must  be  now  re- 
gularly employed,  and  those  men  represent  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  60,000  persons  ilepended  on  the 
swift  iron  and  brass  giants  which  have  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
century. 

A  novel  description  of  railway-break  has  just 
been  tried  on  the  "  .Midi"  line.  It  is  the  invention 
of  M,  Tahuteaii,  of  Bordeaux,  is  saiil  to  be  very 
simple,  and  is  proved  to  be  very  effective.  Travel- 
ling at  a  rate  of  40  kilometres  per  hour,  the  train 
was  stonpeil  in  56  yards.  At  a  rale  of  (jroiide 
vi./es.te,  70  kilos  an  hour,  with  a  small  rain  falling, 
which  made  the  rails  very  slijipery,  the  stoppage 
was  effected  in  200  yards. 

.Sthekt  RaII.W.i Y-S.  — We  learu  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  city  railroarls  iu  Philadelphia  are 
about  to  introduce  steam  u|)on  their  various  lines. 
Six  "dummy"  engines  are  being  constructed  for 
that  purpose,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  The 
utility  and  feasibility  of  steam  engines  on  city  rail- 
wrys  has  already  been  pretty  ihoroiiUhly  tested  by 
per-ons  well  skilled  in  mechanics,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  duubt  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
grciit  propelling  agent  will  entirely  supersede  horse- 
flesh in  this  iuiportaut  deparlmeiit  of  public  trans- 
portation. Street  cars  drawn  by  liorses  and  mules 
are  a  long  way  behind  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  the  quintes>ence  of  folly  to  con- 
tinue this  practice  when  steam  can  he  used  for  the 
same  purpose  at  less  exjiense,  and  more  satisfac- 
torily In  every  respect.  It  seems  a  little  singular 
that  this  innovation  should  have  been  first  perpe- 
trated by  the  staid,  old-fashioned  people  of  the 
"  Quaker  City  ;"  but  we  are  glad  to  see  the  im- 
provement introduced  anywhere,  and  perhaps  it  is 
best  that  Philadelphia  should  lead  the  way. 


The  City  Press,  June  7,  18G2,  spedking  of  Ben- 
son's argentine,  says—"  Beautifully  finished  works 
of  art,  well  sustaining  the  deserved  popularity  of 
the  producer."  This  splendid  material  is  a  com- 
pound of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of 
pure  silver,  forming  one  hard  compact  body,  pos- 
sessing all  the  beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  dura- 
bility of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the 
argentine  and  the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side, 
the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  between 
theui,  while  its  durability  is  so  great  tlnit  after  many 
years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  unaltered. 
During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well 
received  by  the  public,  that  its  manufacture  has 
been  extended  to  all  those  articles  usually  made  iu 
silver,  viz.,  spoons,  forks,  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee 
services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake  baskets,  cande- 
labra, dishes  of  all  kinds,  epergnes,  claret  jugs, 
&.C.,  &c.,iS:c.  A  sample  spoon  will  he  sent  [lost-free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30 
stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  300 
engravings,  and  full-price  list  oi  the  various  manu- 
factures, both  in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A 
prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  ex- 
cellence of  manufacture,  argentine  and  electro 
plate."  Post-otfioe  orders  and  cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch  estab- 
lishments, 46,  47,  and  63,  Cornhill.  All  commu- 
nications should  be  addressed  to  the  principal  estab- 
lishment, 33  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1749.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special 
Warrant  of  -Appointment  to  H.R. H,  The  Prince 
of  Wales. 
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THE  GREAT  RAILWAY  MANIA  OF  1845. 
Thk  multituile  ol  these  schemes  in  1845  was  so  grear 
that  tht-re  couM  not  be  found  surveyors  enough  to 
prepare  the  |)lans  an  I  st-etions  in  time.  Advertise- 
ments were  inserte  d  in  thi-  newspapers,  offering  enor- 
mous pay  for  even  a  smatteriog  of  sliiU  Surveyors 
and  architects  from  abroaii  were  attracted  to  Eni;land ; 
young  men  at  home  were  tempted  to  breal<  the  articles 
into  whicn  they  had  entered  with  their  masters;  and 
others  were  seduced  froin  various  professions  into  that 
of  railway  engineers.  Si.\ty  persons  in  the  einploy- 
jnent  of  the  Ordnance  Department  left  their  >itnations 
to  gain  enormous  earnings  in  this  way.  There  were 
desperate  fights  in  various  parts  of  England  between 
property  owners  who  were  determined  that  their  land 
should  not  be  entered  upon  for  the  purpose  of  railway 
surveying,  and  surveyors  who  knew  that  the  schemes 
of  their  companies  would  be  frustrated  unless  the  sur- 
veys were  made  ana  the  plans  deposited  by  the  30th 
of  November.  To  attain  this  end,  force,  fraud,  and 
bribery  were  freely  made  use  of.  The  30th  of  Nov- 
enil)er,  1845.  fell  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  it  was  no  Sunday 
near  the  ofiice  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Vehicles  were 
driving  up  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  with  agents 
and  clerks  bringing  plans  and  sections.  In  othnr 
countiy  districts,  as  that  day  approached,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  cIhv,  coaches  and  four  were  in  greater 
request  than  even  at  race  time,  galloping  at  full  -ipeed 
to  the  nearest  radway  station.  On  the  great  Western 
Railway  an  express  train  was  hired  by  the  aireiits  of 
the  new  scheme;  the  engine  broke  down;  the  train 
came  to  a  standstill  at  Maidenhead,  and  iu  this  state 
was  run  into  by  another  express  train  hired  by  the 
agents  of  a  rival  project,  the  opposite  parties  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives,  but  contrived  to  reach  London 
at  the  last  moment.  On  this  eventful  Sunday  there 
were  no  fewer  than  ten  of  these  express  trains  on  the 
Great  Western  Kailway,  and  eighteen  on  the  P'astern 
Counties.  One  railway  company  was  unable  to  deposit 
its  papers  because  another  company  surreptitiouslv 
bought,  for  a  high  >um,  twenty  of  the  necessary  sheets 
from  tiie  lithographic  printer;  and  horses  were  killed 
in  madly  running  ab  )Ul  in  search  of  the  missing  docu- 
ments beiore  the  fraud  was  discovered.  In  some  ca.ses 
the  lit  iiographic  stones  were  stolen;  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  printer  was  bribed  by  a  large  sum  not  to  finish 
in  proper  tnne  the  plans  of  a  rival  line.  One  eminent 
house  brought  over  four  hundrdd  lithographic  printers 
from  Belgium,  and  even  then,  and  with  these,  all  the 
work  ordered  could  not  be  executed.  Some  of  the 
plans  were  oidy  two-thiids  lithographed,  the  rest  being 
lilled  up  by  hand.  However  e.xecnted,  the  problem 
was  to  gel  the^e  documents  to  Whitehall  before 
midnight  on  30th  of  November.  Two  guineas  a 
mile  were  in  one  instance  paid  for  post  horses.  One 
express  iraiii  steamed  up  to  London  118  miles  in  an 
hour  and  a-half,  nearly  80  miles  an  hour.  An  esta- 
blished company  having  lefused  an  e.Kpress  train  to  the 
promoters  of  a  lival  scheme,  the  latter  employed 
persons  to  get  up  a  mock  funeral  cortei^e,  and  engage 
ail  express  train  to  convey  it  l.o  London  ;  they  did  so, 
and  the  plans  and  sections  cime  in  the  hearse,  with 
solicitor.!  and  surveyors  as  monrneis.  Copies  of  many 
of  the  (locuinents  had  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerks  of 
the  peace  of  the  counties  to  which  the  schemes 
geveraily  related,  as  well  as  with  the  Board  of  Trade; 
and  at  some  of  the  offices  of  these  clerks  strange  scenes 
occurred  on  the  Sunday.  At  l'rest<m,  the  doors  of 
the  ollice  were  not  opened,  as  the  officials  considered 
thv-!  orders  winch  had  been  issued  to  keep  open  on  tli.it 
particular  Sunday  to  a[iply  only  to  the  Board  of  I'rade; 
but  a  crowil  (,f  law  agents  and  surveyors  a.ssenibled, 
and  threw  their  plans  and  sections  into  the  olKce. 
At  the  Board  of  Trade  extra  clerks  were  employed  on 
that  day  and  all  went  pretty  smoothly  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  rule  was  laid  down  for 
receiving  the  plans  and  sections,  hearing  a  few  words 
of  e-s-piauation  from  the  agents,  and  making  certain 
entries  in  books.  But  at  lengtli  the  work  accumulated 
more  raiiidly  than  the  clerks  could  attend  to  it,  and 
the  agents  arrived  in  greater  number  than  theentrance 
hall  could  hold.  The  anxiety  was  soinwhat  allayed 
by  an  annonnceinent  that,  whoever  was  inside  the 
building  beiore  the  clock  .struck  tw.dve  should  be 
<leenied  ill  good  time.  Many  cd' the  agents  bore  the 
lainihar  name  ol  Smith;  and  when  "  Mr.  Siiiilh"  was 
summoned  by  the  nie.ssenger  to  enter  and  speak  con- 
cerning scmie  scheme,  the  name  of  which  was  not 
announceu,  in  rushed  several  persons,  of  whom,  of 
course,  only  one  could  be  the  right  Mr.  Smith 
at  that  parriciilar  moment.  Our  agent  arrived 
when  the  clock  was  striking  twelve,  and  was  admitted. 
.Soon  alterwards  a  carnage  with  re  king  hor-es  drove 
no  ;  their  agents  rushed  out,  and  finding  the  door  clft.sed 
rang  f  unou^l_\  at  the  ijell ;  no  -sooner  did  a  policeman 
0[ien  the  door  to  .say  that  the  time  was  past  than  ilie 
agents  threw  their  bundles  of  plans  and  sections 
1  iT  .  uii  I  In;  iiail-opeiii-d  door  into  the  liall  ;  but  this 
w  s  no  pi'rmiltcd,  an<l  the  policeman  threw  the  docu- 
m  n..n  .  u  into  the  street.  'i'he  ballled  agents  were 
n  arly  in„ddeiiod  with  vexalion  ;  for  I  hey  had  arrived 
in  Lonih  n  iroin  il;irwich  in  good  time,  but  had  been 
d  .Veil  about  Piiulico,  liitUai  and  thither,  by  a  puat- 


bnr  who  did  not,  or  would  not  know  the  way  to  tlie 
office  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Times  newspaper, 
in  the  same  month,  devoted  three  whole  pages  to  an 
elaborate  analy.sis,  by  Mr.  Spackman,  of  the  various 
railw.iy  schemes  brought  forward  in  1815.  They 
were  no  less  than  620  in  number,  involving  an  (hypo- 
thetical) expenditure  of  5t;0  millions  sterling;  be- 
sides (;43  other  schemes  which  had  not  gone  further 
than  issuing  prospectuses.  More  than  500  of  the 
schemes  went  through  all  the  stages  necessary  for 
being  brought  before  parliament;  and  27'i  of  these 
beca  ne  acts  of  parliament  in  1846,  to  the  ruin  of 
thousands  who  had  afterwards  to  find  the  money  to 
fullil  the  engagements  into  which  they  had  so  rashly 
entered. — Book  of  Days. 


The  Gho.it,  OS  produced  in  the  Spectre  Drama. 

London:  F.  &  N.  Spon,  16,  Bncklersbiiry. 
A  i,[TTLa  volume  explanatory  of  the  uncommonly 
clever  and  scientific  "  spectral  illusion"  which  has 
of  late  fairly  turned  the  pulilic  head,  has  just  been 
puhlislied  hy  the  firm  named  above,  and  i^  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Dircks,  C.E.,  who  claims  a  title  to 
the  originality  of  the  invention,  and  states  "  clearly 
and  fully"  the  circumstances  under  which  he  (like 
the  oritriiirttors  of  most  "  novel  "  ideas,  who  supply 
brains  for  other  men  to  reap  the  benefit  of)  was 
deprived  of  the  merit  for  same.  The  author  eluci- 
dates the  peculiar  features  of  what  he  terms  the 
"  Dircksian  Phantasmagoria" in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

"  Two  or  more  figures  appear  on  a  stage,  and  the 
spectators  view  them  as  two  living  actors,  in  all 
respects  the  one  as  well  defined  and  obviously  round 
and  li(e-like  as  the  other,  yet  one  shall  he  a  material 
end  the  other  only  a  visionary  actor.  Suppose  a 
theatre  or  apartment  arranged  as  customary  when 
required  for  dioramic  exhibitions,  a  stage  tieing  pro- 
vided, and  the  spectators  placed  in  a  distant,  dark- 
ened, and  elevated  portion  of  the  building.  The 
spectators  thus  situated  may,  for  example,  see  on 
an  illuminated  sfane,  two  or  more  fi;rures,  hut  vvith- 
oiit  beiiii;  aware  that  one  or  more  of  them  hears  a 
visionary  (diaracter.  Tile  peculiarity  of  this  mode 
of  ccliiliilnig  spectral  appearances  consists  in  thus 
associating  a  living  or  soliil  tiizure  with  a  merely 
visionary  one,  and  yet  the  ilbision  is  so  well  sus- 
tained that  the  spectator  distiiiirnishes  no  visible 
difference  between  the  .^ever  il  actors,  when  properly 
nianaired,  until  tlif  circunistances  of  tlie  dramatic 
scene  require  the  visionary  figure  to  fade  away,  or 
pass  through  the  furniture  and  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment, or  play  any  similar  spectral  part. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  first  invented 
a  plane  mirror  of  unsilvered  glass,  but  finding  no 
practical  utility  in  the  conl rivaiice.  it  was  laid  aside 
It  happened,  however,  that  within  tlie  last  two  years 
I  accideiitly  observed  a  S(did  body  in  a  peculiar 
situation,  liy  wliiidi  it  was  a[pparently  rendered 
transparent.  It  was,  in  short,  an  effect  illustrated 
hy  niy  plain  unsilvereil  glass  mirror  in  its  principle. 
I  Immodiately  saw  that,  by  means  of  this  combina- 
tion, the  sinirular  afi|)carance  could  he  produrcil  of 
getlin'.;  behind  a  mirror  and  communicating  with  its 
shadows.  Here,  then,  a  means  was  at  once  at  hand 
Cor  producing  the  best  possible  illustrations  of  all 
descriptions  of  s[)ectral  jdienoinena.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  arrange  an  oblong  chamber  into  two  equal 
portions,  making  the  separation  between  the  two  by 
means  of  one  vertical  screen  of  thin  glass  having  a 
perfectly  true  surface.  Suppose  each  (diamber  to 
measure  12  ft.  sipiare  and  )'2  ft.  high.  Now  let  one 
of  these  he  the  sta^e  on  which  the  acting  is  to  take 
place  ;  its  floor  and  tliree  ol  its  walls  are  solid,  and 
the  fourth  or  front  of  it  is  one  entire  glass  screen  ; 
the  ceiling  must  he  made  to  open  at  different  parts 
to  let  in  light,  and  have  sniiable  b  inds  to  reiiulate 
the  liulit  and  shade  in  which  the  actors  perform. 
The  cliamher  opposite,  or  facing  the  aitors,  is  in 
reality  a  second  staire  for  carrying  out  the  spectral 
lierforniaiiccs,  and  is  differently  coiistriicled  ;  tin; 
two  sides  may  he  large  folding  or  slidin>.'  dofus,  or 
may  be  left  (jnite  open,  or  one  side  closed  and  llic 
otiier  open  ;  hut  the  ceiliiitr  must  cover  only  that 
half  of  the  top  away  from  the  glass  screen  or  [larti- 
tion,  thus  leaving  an  o[ieii  space  in  the  cciliiii;  of 
6ft.  by  12  ft.;  thinu'jii  this  space  so  left  in  the 
ceiling  the  spectators  olitain  a  full  view  of  the  sta'/e. 
their  seats  being  above  the  half  ceiling'  descriheil, 
and  thrown  rather  liackwards  than  forwards  ;  the 
line  of  vision  thus  being  at  an  angle  of  alimit  4.')  deg. 
with  respect  to  the  vertical  glass  screen,  or  plane 
unsilvered  crystal  mirror.  It  will  now  he  obvious 
that  the  actcn-  on  the  staL'e  beneath  the  seats  of  the 
spi'clators  can  only  ho  seen  hy  rejiect'iim.  and  the 
t  aiiied  actor  on  the  opposite  stage,  knowing  the 
preciae  tiituatioiis  of  the  retlectiun  as  seen  by  the 


spectators,  performs  accordintjly,  so  that,  when 
really  seeming  to  stand  confronting  the  vision,  the 
aclor,  whose  reflection  is  thus  seen  as  a  vision,  is  as 
far  from  the  screen  on  one  side  as  his  reflection  it 
cast  on  the  other." 


The  New  Zealand  Handhooli  to  the  Britain  o  f  the 
South.  London:  Edward  Stamford,  6,  Charing- 
cross. 

Very  much  valuable  and  reliable  information  for 
intending  emigrants  of  the  respective  classes  of 
professional  and  commercial  men,  specnlators, 
clerks,  governesses,  agriculturists,  mechanics,  ser- 
vants, labourers,  &c.,  &g.,  is  contained  in  this  work 
which  supplies  every  particular  from  the  en/aging 
of  the  [lassaae  on  board  ship  to  complete  settlement 
in  the  colony.  Some  interesting  statistics  of  pro- 
gress and  rates  of  wages  are  included. 


Comspaitbcntc. 

ART  PRIZES  AT  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the 
pieces  which  )btai  led  national  medallions  in  May 
last  (the  highest  honour  a  pufiil  can  by  possibility 
o  tain)  were  executed  entirely  under  the  instructions 
of  .Mr.  Healy,  and  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Lyne,  the  present  very  efficient  head  master.  I 
am  wholly  unknown  either  to  Mr.  Healy  or  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  am,  therefore,  quit* 
disinterested  in  the  matter. 

H.  R.  T. 


THE  ARCHITECTSHIP  OF  THE  "EDIN- 
BURGH" ASSURANCE  OFFICE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDBR. 

23,  Westland-row,  Dec.  30,  1863. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  Dublin  Builder  of  the 
loth  inat.,  in  speaking  of  Insurance  ofiice  architec- 
ture, you  mentioned  tuat  the  "  Edinburgh  "  .As- 
sociali  ai  are  remodelling  a  house  in  Sackville-st., 
and  that  Mr.  Jones  is  the  architect.  I  he\i  leave 
to  say  that  I  am  the  builder,  and  that  .\lessr*. 
Lanyon,  Lynn,  an  1  Lanjon  are  the  architects  to 
the  Co  May  I  request  you  will  correct  this  in 
your  next  impression. 

Walter  Doolin. 


THE  DROGHEDA  BRIDGE  COMMITTEE. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE    DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  Corporation  of  Drogheda  employed 
Sir  John  .Macneill  to  give  them  working  plans  and 
specifications  for  two  draw-bridges  about  1858  or  so, 
for  which  plans  they  paid  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  Corporation  then  advertised  for  contractors  to 
erect  draw-hridtjes.  An  English  firrn  offered  to 
build  the  draw-bridge  at  Shop-street  f{)r  about 
£8,000;  the  contractors  being  John  Roheris,  of 
(Chester,  for  the  stone  work  (£4,.")00),  and  Williams 
and  Mowlds,  of  the  same  city,  t;:5,500  for  the  iron 
work,  according  to  Sir  J(diii  Maciieill's  (ihins  and 
specifications.  But  this,  tliroii:;li  self  interest,  was 
set  aside  at  the  time,  as  most  of  those  on  the  bridge 
committee  have  property  in  James's-street,  Shop- 
street,  and  on  the  quay,  east  of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Neville,  who  is  comity  surveyor  for  county 
Louth  and  DroLflieda,  came  forward  at  that  period 
and  said  he  could  build  a  gooil  stone  bridge  with  an 
arch  to  span  the  river,  provided  he  trot  a  foundation, 
for  the  sum  of  £2,000,  but  now  when  the  coiitracijt 
come  in  for  the  stcnie  brnlge,  the  sum  (viz  ,  7,800,) 
is  equal  to  the  estimate  put  in  to  build  the  draw- 
bridge, which  hitter  would  beautify  and  improve 
our  tidal  river,  and  serve  for  ever  the  ship(iing  ii>- 
terests  of  the  town.  One  thing  I  say;  a  fixed 
bi'iilge  will  destroy  tiie  traile  of  three-fourths  of  Hm 
town  as  to  house  pro|ierty  and  [inpulation. 

.Sir,  you  will  please  permit  nie  to  inform  you  aikd 
the  public  at  lai  i.'e  that  the  D.'O'j'hi'da  Bridge  Co  n- 
rnittee  who  decided  on  a  perinaneiit  bridge  may  f>e 
rc(dioiieil  with  the  bygo  es.  At  twelve  o'clock  to- 
ila\  the  funeral  knell  of  the  above  committee  wa» 
soiiitded. 

On  readinsr  some  letters  of  the  contractors  (and 
their  attorney)  for  its  erection,  who  reasoiialdy  rt»- 
qiiireil  persoiKil  security  froui  each  of  the  above 
trenileinen  forming  tile  committee,  hut  they  refused 
to  ijive  any  such  security.  So  1  may  say  like  tlie 
old  year — the  Drogheda  Bridge  Committee  m»jr 
rest  ill  (leaee. 

In  any  case  the  present  committee  are  out  of 
dale,  and  can  make  no  leiial  con ti  acts,  as  the  Inxiiee 
they  presume  lo  repiesriit  have  ignored  tlieir  ser- 
vices liy  the  election  uf  others  to  eacli  of  thv  btMnie. 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  1,  1864. 


Since  tlieir  aj)i)oiiitiiient  to  said  coiniiiillee  all  ap- 
poiiitiiieiits  liy  tlie  yraiid  jury  CPil-e.  VVIieii  a  new 
grand  jurv  is  einpuunellfd,  and  with  the  annual 
election  of  the  Town  Ciinncil  and  Boyne  Com- 
missioners respec'lively,  the  power  of  those  who 
were  nominated  some  two  or  tliree  years  au;o  ceases. 

JosEi'H  Harris. 

Drogheda,  Dec.  28,  1863. 


proveineiit  may  cost  £17,500,  or  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a-halt  per  acre. 

The  tenders  for  theseond  portion  of  embankment 
of  the  northern  side  of  the  Thames  were  opened  hy 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  lately.  The 
hiirhest  tender  was  for  £'2G4,000  ;  the  lowest  for 
£•229,000  The  latter  was  the  olfer  of  .Messrs. 
Ritson  and  Co.,  and  it  was  accepted  suliject  to  the 
board's  approval  of  heir  sureties. 


EDMUND  BURKE'S  ?T,\TUE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLKN  BUILDER. 

In  a  few  days  more  tlie  memory  of  our  charminu; 
poet,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  will  he  paid  due  honour  to 
in  his  native  cou  ntry  hy  the  inaiiiruration  of  one  of 
Foley's  <irpat  triumplis  in  statuary  art,  which  has 
been  recently  placed  on  its  graceful  and  permanent 
pedestal  of  cut  Irish  jjranite,  o  iposite  Trinity  Col- 
lege, aiul  which  now  suci  essfully  competes  with  the 
finest  works  of  Conlinental  artists.     In  the  early 
part  of  Jatmary  the  spleudiil  and  life-like  statue  of 
William  Dari;an,by  Farrell,  erected  in  the  "  Duke's 
Lawn,"  on  the  sUe  of  tiie  ureal  luilustrial  Rxhihi- 
tion,  the  scene  of  .Mi'.  Dari;an's  greatest  triumph, 
will  be  unveiled.    The  Mennirial  Committee  to  the 
late  estimable  Prim  e  Consort  have  already  >;iven 
instrnclions  to  onr  countryman,  Foley,  to  execute  a 
lirst-class  work   of  art  on  the  most  niap;nificent 
scale — while  the  O'Coimell  National  Statue  Com- 
mitt  e  are  actively  enjiaiied  in  discussinsi  the  merits 
of  the  various  desitrns  for  the  erection  of  an  elegant 
and  liiiihly  artistic  monnmeut  to  i  he  Great  Tribune. 
The  St.  .Stephen's-(;reen  Coinuiitlee  are  also  most 
creilita  dy  employed  in  tryinj;  to  open,  by  lejial 
nn^ans  and  that  irresistalde  power,  public  opinion, 
this  beautiful  enclosure  as  a  People's  Park,  where 
works  of  art  commemorative  of  our  future  illustrious 
countrymen — may  be  placeil  on  the  most  prominent 
sites.    Tlie  al)ove  pleasinii'  facts  in  relati.'n  to  art 
progress  in  this  city,  cunpled  witli  a  decrease  in  our 
local  waTits  and  our  lutviiii  been  lilessed  with  a 
(Iiorious  and   bountiful  harvest,  will,  I  am  sure, 
jdead  my  apoloify  in  aski  r;;  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
Ivlnnind  Burke.     If  the  su'.'ijestions  contained  in 
tlie  letter,  which  I  received  more  than  a  year  aiio, 
IVora  our  lale  respected  fellow-citizen,  Mr  .Mariin 
Burke,  were  carried  out,  I  will  eny;ai;e  to  have  one 
Lutulred  f;uineas  placed  to  their  credit  (as  my  share 
ill  the  work),  over  and  above  al    the  expe' ses  of 
prinlinir,  stationery,  ailvertisements,  postage,  &c. 
.My  proent  professional  en;iai;emeuts  will  not  afford 
ine  sufficient  time  lo  ca.ry  out,  witli  -znal  and  ctH- 
ciency,  tlie  quick  reaiization  of  what  should  really 
be  a  national  utidertakiiKj — but  I  will  use  tuy 
humble  endeavours  to  aid  any  committee  which 
iway  he  formed  by  every  possible  means  within  my 
power,  in  haviufi,  as  sjieedily  as  possible,  a  first- 
class  work  of  art  placed  on  the  Vdcant  pedest((l 
opposite  Trinity  (^olle<>e  in  honour  of  our  yreat 
countryman,  Edmund  Burke.    Hopiiij;  the  forma- 
tion of  this   committee  will  take  place  early  in 
January,  and    tliat   the    Corporation   of  Dublin 
(Edmund  Burke's  native  city;  will  aid  and  assist 
tiiem,  1  remain,  &c. 

J.  J.  Gaskin. 
P.S. — Those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
already  sij»nitied  their  intention  of  suhscrihiiis;  to  the 
Burke  Fund  will  please  forward  the  amount  to  the 
Treasurer,  James  Hau'.'hton,  Esq.  .OS,  Eccles-street, 
or  John  North,  Esq.,  Royal  Bmk,  Foster-place. 


IBisccKancous. 


A  new  weekly  journal,  called  the  Atelier,  has 
made  its  appearance  at  Bordeaux,  the  object  of  which 
in  to  promote  the  interests  of  art  applied  to  in- 
dustry. 

A  new  discivery,  or  rather  application,  of  photo- 
prapliy  has  been  made  by  a  Mr.  VV.  S.  Shirras,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  is  busy  transferrin!;  photoj£ra|)hs  from 
paper  to  china.    The  portraits  are  quite  perfect. 

The  oil  painting  of  Titaiiia,"  by  Georjie  Cruik- 
shank,  and  one  of  his  chef  licenvres,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt,  the  eminent 
cliemist.  1 1  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  idea  of  engrav- 
intt  it  will  be  carried  out. 

An  admirable  bust  of  Lord  Paimerston  has  been 
made  liy  iMr.  E.G.  Papworth,  and  is  to  be  deposited 
in  Sheffield  as  a  memorial  ol  Lord  Palmerston's  visit 
\o  that  town. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  new  act  to  condense 
nitric  acid  aas  in  alkali  works  will  come  into  opera- 
tion. The  works  are  to  be  placed  under  inspectors, 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Traile,  and 
heavy  penalties  are  to  he  levied  for  intringing  the 
new  Uw. 

ValiM?  of  land  in  London  is  soinethinq;  startlinji. 
For  instance,  a  proposal  bein^  made  to  widen  the 
ea-tirn  einl  of  the  Poultry  by  removing  Lubbock's 
old  hank  opposite,  it  is  said  that  tlie  projected  iiu- 


Tlie  Standfird,  Nov.  15,  speaking;  of  Benson's 
watches  in  the  Exhiliition,  says — "  It  has  evidently 
been  Mr  Benson's  oliject  to  render  them  rivals  in 
point  of  beauty  of  decoration  to  the  eleu'ant  Swiss 
knicknacks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the 
characteristics  of  an  Eiiiilish  watch — strength,  dura- 
bility, and  accuracy  In  point  of  decoration  his 
watches  are  certainly  unsurpassed."  Chronometer, 
duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds 
keyless,  split  seconds,  and  every  description  of 
watch,  adapted  to  all  climates.  Benson's  Illus- 
trated Pamphlet  on  Watches  (free  by  post  for  two 
stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of  watcliinakiii/, 
with  description  and  prices,  from  3  to  200  yuineas 
each.  It  acts  as  a  suide  in  the  purchase  of  a 
watch,  and  enaliles  tli  i^e  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ir,'- 
land,  Wales,  the  C'olnnies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  liave  it  sent,  free  and 
safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Benson,  Prize  Mcd.illist.  Class 
lloiioiirahle  Meniion,  Class  lo  ;  33  and  III, 
I.udaate-liill,  London.  Branch  estahlishmenis,  4t), 
47,  and  (i.3,  Cornhill.  Kslablish  mI  1749.  Watch 
and  Clock  Maker  bv  Special  Warrant  of  Appoint- 
ment to  H.H  H  Tlie  Prince  of  Wales. 

A  Usi-.FUi.  Invkntion.  —  /V  Frenchman  has 
patented  an  imenlion  for  pulverisini;  tlie  refuse  of 
slate,  and  mixiui;  it  with  some  substances  which 
produces  a  most  durable  material,  and  which 
answers  the  same  purposes  as  some  kinds  of  our 
most  valuable  stone. 

The  (joveknmknt  Buildings  in  Belfast. 
—  Extensii  e  works  are  about  to  lie  couiineiiced  in 
the  Royal  Arlil  ery  and  lu'antry  Barracks,  and  all 
the  (ioverninent  offices  in  helfast,  connected  with 
reliahtiii;:  the  whole  of  the  buildint.'s  with  gas, 
combined  with  a  u'eneral  system  of  ventilation,  ac- 
cordinir  to  the  mi)~t  approved  methods. 

Private  Telegraphy.  — We  liarn  that  the 
syst  III  of  private  tcleyraipliy,  which  is  in  extensive 
operation  in  London  and  many  larire  towns  in  Great 
Britain,  is  about  lo  be  introduced  to  Ireland,  com- 
mencing; with  Belfast.  Messrs.  P.  L.  M mister  hihI 
Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  for  the  Universal 
Private  Teleiirapli  Company,"  who  fit  up  and  sup|ily 
at  a  reasonable  annual  rate  private  teleuraphic  appa 
ratiis  for  connectin<;'  any  two  places  of  business  in  ihi 
same  town,  <m'  an  office  ami  a  maim.*'acturing  concern, 
or  two  separated  branches  of  the  same  establishment 
The  system  of  transmission,  as  we  have  seen  it  in 
operation  in  London,  is  so  simple  that  anyone  of 
ordinary  capacity  could  practice  it  in  an  hour,  as  it 
consists  merely  of  an  index  like  the  hands  of  a  clock, 
and  a  lettered  dial  plate,  on  which  the  words  are 
pointed  out  letter  by  letter,  and  in3tantane(Hjsly 
reproduced  at  the  other  end.  In  many  cases,  sucli 
as  those  of  our  numerous  mills  and  factories  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  horouirh,  such  a  system  of  private 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  office  or  agency 
in  town  will  be  a  very  t'reat  accommodation,  and 
seveial  of  the  largest  firms  in  and  about  Belfast 
havinj  two  places  of  business,  have  already  derided 
to  have  these  piivate  telegraphs  fitted  up. — North- 
ern W)ii(j. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
forniijhtlj  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Royal  Institution 
Colquitt-street — Mr.  VV.  H,  Weitrhtmaii,  tiie 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  announced 
that  the  council  had  agreed  that  the  subject  for 
the  students'  competition  should  be  a  drinking 
fountain  adapted  for  the  centre  of  a  square,  to  he 
executed  in  masonry,  the  drawings  lo  consist  of 
plans,  geometrical  elevation,  and  persjiective 
drawins; — scale,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the 
loot.  The  first  prize  would  be  two  guineas,  and  if 
four  or  more  students  competed  a  second  prize  of 
one  guinea  would  be  given.  The  drawin;;  must  be 
sent  in  by  the  first  meeting  in  April.  The  secretary 
also  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Huggins  slating  that  he  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  at  tiie  next  meeting  a  paper 
entitleii  "  A  Review  of  the  Career  of  Paintiicj  and 
Sculpture  in  all  Ages ;  tracing  the  birth,  affiliation 
and  mutual  influences  of  their  consecutive  and  Con 
temporaneous  schools,  and  their  historical  relations 
to  the  styles  of  architecture,"  illustrated  hy 
coloure  I  chart  of  the  progress  of  paintiii'.;  and 
sculpture,  desiirned  as  a  counteriiai  t  and  compliment 
to  his  Chart  of  Architecture. —  .Mr.  Stirling  gave 
favourable  report  of  the  progress  of  the  the  model 


ling  class. — Mr.  Frank  Howard  then  read  the  paper 
for  the  eveniu;:,  on  "  l-resco  Painting." 

Tub  New  Church  op  Cloghekn.  —  Lord 
Lismore  has  given  to  the  R '  v.  Jidm  O'Gormaii,  the 
muniHcent  contribii  ion  of  £100  tovvarils  the  com- 
pletion of  lliis  beautiful  new  church,  which  now 
nears  cmnideiion  hy  the  builders,  Messrs.  Kyun  and 
Son,  of  Walei  ford  and  Limerick. 

Timber. —  Messrs.  William  Kelly  and  Co.'s 
public  sale,  on  Tliurday  jveek  last,  wa<  one  of  the 
most  numerously  attended  which  has  taken  place 
for  some  time.  Snbjoinedtis  a  note  of  the  tjoods 
disposed  of.  The  sale  of  red  pine  and  Sundswall 
timber  would  not  be  proceed  with  at  the  rates 
reali  ed  for  the  few  lots  disposed  of,  as  importers 
look  forward  to  an  advance  in  the  value  of  all  classes 
of  red-wood  timber.  Owiui;  lo  the  laleness  of  the 
hour  at  which  the  spruce  deals  were  brought  for- 
ward, only  about  6,000  |)ieces  could  be  offered  before 
dark.  The  prices  of  the  goods  offered  ap  pear  rather 
improved  :  — 

1.457  pieces  1st  qu;ility  Quebec  pine  jlank,  from  £;6  10s. 
to  £34  5s.  per  1-20,  12  9  by  3. 

1,40S  pieces  'iiid  qualify  Quebec  pine  plank,  b'ora  £19  to 
£•24  per  l  iu,  12  !J  by  3. 

344  pieces  old  qunlitj  Quebec  pine  plank,  ft-om  £IG  10s.  to 
£17  .'is  per  1211,  12  y  by 

2,4y3  pieces  1st  quality  Quebec  spruce  deals,  at  £17  15s. 
per  120,  12  9  by  3. 

1.3»7  pieces  2ud  quality  Quebec  spruce  deals,  at  £15  IDs. 
per  12",  12  9  by  3 

6, IsB  pieces  Saint  Jobn  nmi  Miramicbi  spruce  deals  and 
battens,  from  £13  los  to  £14  7s.  6il.  per  120,  12  9  by  3. 

33ii  pieces  Saint  John  and  Miramicbi  spruce  scantling,  at 
£13  per  120,  12  9  by  3. 
4.439  ijieces  red  deal  and  battens,  from  £17  5s.  to  £22  per 
20,  12  9  by  3. 
1  lot  of  red  pine  timber,  at  70s.  per  ton. 
,S9  tons  of  wliite  pine  timber,  troin  fins,  to  e>s.  6d.  per  ton. 
4(1  pieces  .^uiidswall  thnber.  at  5'is.  per  ton. 
14  latlioms  of  red  pine  latbwood,  from  £7  17s.  Bd.  to£S  per 
ton. 

GO  tons  of  Memel  timber,  at  70s.  per  ton. 

Kingstown  Royal  Marine  Hotel.— We 
understand  Ih.it  the  Messrs.  Corkhurii,  of  this  city, 
liave  been  declared  the  cinitractors  for  this  hotel, 
which  will  be  commenced  iinmeiliately. 


Restoration  of  St.  C^anice's  Catbedual. 

Tlie  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Caiiice  s,  at  a 
meeting  ou  Thursday,  finally  decided  on  applying  to 
Parlianieiit  for  powers  to  borrow  money,  on  the 
security  of  the  (Miapler  income,  in  order  to  enaiile 
them  to  proceed  at  once  with  a  ttiorou:;h  restoralion 
of  the  venerable  cathedral.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  till  the  session  of  Parliament  after  next  the 
powers  sought  for  may  not  be  obtained,  as  the  ap- 
plication is  aliout  being  made  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  present  year;  hut  Mr.  Poe,  solicitor,  has  already 
proceeded  to  London  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  sus- 
pension of  the  "  standing  orders"  for  this  occasion. 
In  the  meantime  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  are  not  forgetful  of  the  comforts  neces- 
sary to  make  the  venerable  place  ot  worship  com- 
fortable at  present  to  the  congregation.  A  new 
stove,  one  of  Gurney's  patent,  has  been  erected  by 
tlie  respectable  firm  of  Mauuireaud  Son,  of  Dublin, 

>le  at'ents  for  Ireland.  This  stove  lias  a  handsome 
appearance,  and  gives  out  a  wonderful  heat  at  a 
moderate  expense  lor  fuel.  It  is  formed  of  ribhs, 
or  iiills,  dippinij  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  causing  a 
vapour  to  diffuse  witii  the  dry  heat,  giving;  to  the 
atniospliere  a  pie  isaiit  sensation,  and  free  from  the 
nnpl.'asaiit  dryness  usually  lelt  from  other  stoves. 
The  congregation  have  already  experienced  much 
comfort  I'lom  this  arrangement. — KUkenny  Mode- 
rator. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  P.  (the  best  infunnation  on  tile  question  of  1"  party 
walls"  is  to  he  found  in  tlie  judfjnient  pronounced  in  the  case 
of  ICempston  v.  Builer.  a  complete  report  of  wliicli  was  pub- 
lished in  a  pampblet  form,  and  is,  no  doubt,  obtaiiuil.le) ; 
Itnsrv  CoMi'Ass  (see  our  adveriisin^  columns  and  iboseof  our 
London  contemporaries);  Young  Bcildku  (if  tlie  competition 
were  a  general  one,  you  liave  clearly  no  rii,'bt  to  be  paid  for 
your  estimate;  if  iiiniled,  and  that  tliere  was  no  restrictiiai  on 
the  suiject  of  coinpnisation  for  time  and  troulile  emijloyed, 
most  proi),ibly  you  liaoe) ;  K.  S.  S.  (ne.xt  ISo.;;  L.  F.  (.declmed 
v.'ith  tliaiiUs;. 


To  sootbe  the  sufferings  of  humanity  and  ameliorate  ths 
pangs  of  disease,  are  the  grand  objects  of  medical  science. 
Tliis  is  etliciently  demonstrated  in  the  curative  virtues  of 
LbA's  Gout  ano  ItuiiUMAiic  Pills,  advertised  in  om- columns. 
'I'lie  cures  eflfected  by  tins  iiivalualjle  medicine  would  till 
volumes. — Daily  Ttk'jrapli. 


DuuLis  BuiLOEit  Office,  42,  Mahhot-st. 
It  is  rcfpedftdli)  requested  that  amounts  of  accountt 
for  Adoerlisetnents  may  be  paid  to  Mr.  PETER  EOS, 
soon  as  convenient  after  same  being  furnished. 

Subscriptions  to  this  Journal  are  in  all  catet 
pai/able  in  advance. 
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THE  LATE  PATRICK  BYRNE,  ESQ., 

V.P.   U.I.A.i;   R.H.A.,  ARCHITECT. 

I ITH  deep  regret  does  it  become  our 
dntj  to  announce  that,  on  Sunday 
last  the  iOth  instant,  the  above  named 
venerable  gentleman  shuffled  off  his  "  mortal 
coil,"  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
For  npvyards  of  half  a  century  he  pursued  the 
profession  of  architecture,  in  which  he  attained 
a  distinguished  position,  and  enjoyed  an 
extensive  practice,  chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character. 

Mr.  Byrne's  attainments  were  pre-eminently 
practical,  and  to  no  member  of  the  profession 
in  the  kingdom  did  he  yield  in  skill  in  con- 
struction ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  designs 
were  always  distinguished  for  orthodoxical 
principles  and  sound  judgment,  though  pro- 
bably less  veuturesome  and  ambitious  than 
those  of  modern  classicists  and  mediaaval 
revivalists.  The  Roman  Catholic  parish 
churches  of  St.  Paul,  Arran-quay,  St.  James, 
and  of  St.  Francis,  Merchants'-quay  ;  also 
of  Raheny,  of  Euniskerry,  of  Philipsburgh- 
strand,  Rathmiucs,  and  Rathgar  respectively, 
were  amongst  his  principal  works  in  Dublin 
or  vicinity  ;  but  in  referring  to  the  two  last- 
named,  we  believe  it  to  be  but  simple  justice 
to  state  that — as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
architects  likewise — he  had  to  yield  his  own 
taste  and  experience  to  the  fancies  of  his 
reverend  clients.  Throughout  Ireland  like- 
wise, the  deceased's  practice  extended  to 
numerous  ecclesiastical  works  of  greater  or 
lesser  importance,  also  to  various  structures 
of  a  domestic  or  private  character.  Up  to 
almost  the  last  day  of  his  life  the  deceased 
architect — although  suffering  for  some  years 
past  from  bodily  infirmity  —  directed  tlie 
business  of  his  office,  in  which  he  was — until  a 
recent  sad  calamity  deprived  him  of  tlic  aid — 
ably  assisted  by  his  son  John  ;  but  it  became 
evident  to  his  fauiily  and  friends  during  the 
last  few  months,  that  although  his  intellect 
retained  most  of  its  pristine  vigour,  the  spark 
of  life  was  flickering,  and  the  venerable  old  man 
was  doomed  soon  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  things  that  were.  In  private  life  as  well 
as  in  his  professional  career  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne 
was  highly  appreciated  for  liis  tlioroughly 
genial  disposition,  for  his  honesty  of  purpose 
and  unswerving  integrity  of  character  ;  and 
few  have  descended  into  the  grave  with  more 
more  sincere  friends  and  less  enemies.  The 
interment  of  his  remains  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  last  at  Glasnovin  Cemetery, 
and  a  large  number  ol  architects,  builders  and 
others  paid  the  deceased  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  in  accompanying  them  to  their  final 
resting  place.  Among-^t  those  present  we 
noticed  Messrs.  Caldbock,  Geoghegan,  Mont- 
gomery, P.  J.  Moran,  C.  Papwortli,  and  H. 
and  p.  Byrne,  jun.,  arciiitects  ;  John  Conolly, 


John  Carolin,  George  Carolin,  Timothy  Murphy 
Patrick  Murphy,  and  William  Hughes,  build- 
ers ;  William  Doolin,  J.  Hogan,  M.  A.  Hayes 
(secretary  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
and  secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor),  G.  F. 
Mulvany,  R.H.A.,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Byrne  was  a  Royal  Hibernian  Acade- 
mecian,  and  one  of  the  three  vice-presidents 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland,  besides  being  a  member  of  several 
other  scientific  and  artistic  societies. 

The  family  affliction  consequent  on  the 
death  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  has.  Are 
regret  to  say,  been  further  heiglitened  by  the 
sudden  and  fatal  illness  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Richard  Hawkin,  wlio  for  many  years  was  an 
efficient  officer  of  tiie  War  Department,  and 
whom  it  pleased  Providence  to  call  from  life 
on  the  very  morning  of  Mr.  Byrne's  interment, 
leaving  behind  hiui  a  wife  and  family  to  mourn 
his  loss. 


THE  VACANT  VICE-PRESIDENTSHIP  OF 
THE  INSTITUTE. 

It  is  not  now  intrudino;  on  good  taste  to  indiilse  in 
a  few  reflections  as  to  wiio  is  to  lie  the  prohahle 
successor  in  this  p  )sition  to  tlie  late  Mr.  Patricia 
Byrne,  whose  recent  demise  we  liave  noticed  above. 
The  two  siirvivintf  colleatcnes  of  tlie  diiceased,  are 
Jacob  Owen,  Ejq.  (late  architect  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  oldest  niemher  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Irclani),  and  Sir  Thomas  Ueanp.  The 
appointment  of  the  new  vice-presiilent  will  of  course 
first  he  considered  hy  the  council  of  the  Iristitue, 
who  will  recommend  a  gentlemen  for  the  office,  but 
that  recommendation  must  be  subsequently  ratified 
at  a  general  meetini^  of  the  members  of  the  body. 
If  official  professional  position  have  weight  in  the 
dellLierations  of  the  council,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  ilireclion  in  which  tlie  choice  will 
fall,  and  another  vacancy  in  the  officers'  list  would 
be  thereby  created.  But  then  there  are  other 
gentlemen  nrm-officinl  practitioners  who  have 
attained  an  eminent  professional  position  as  archi- 
tects and  may  be  ranked  amongst  "  the  elders," 
who  would  also  be  most  eligible  for  the  honour.  Of 
these,  Messrs.  Wilkinson.  Darley,  and  Symes  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  likely  to  ne  put  forward  ; 
though  if  constant  attendance  either  at  the  old 
Institute  or  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  new,  entitle  any  of  the  three  to  preference 
before  the  others,  the-  last-named  certainly  may 
claim  it.  The  office  of  vice-pre-^idcnt  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  to  be  sure  only  a  nominal  and  honorary  one, 
nevertheless  aa  it  is  a  distinction  to  which  a  memlier 
of  the  profession  would  be  more  or  less  ambitious 
to  attain,  and  may  prove  the  stepping-stone  to 
future  presidency,  we  trust  that  the  selection  will  be 
made  with  care  and  judgment.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  new  vice  presiili'ut  will  also  succeed  to 
the  vacancy  in  the  architect  Koyal  Hibernian 
Acadeiiiiuianship. 


PATENT  SHUTTERS. 

MiJSSRS.  Clark  and  Co.,  of  Gate-st.,  London,  W.C., 
the  eminent  shutter  manufacturers,  have  recently 
fi.^jcd  iron  shutters  of  tlic  best  quality  (and  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  ofthearehitect,  Mr.  \V.  G.  Murray), 
at  the  "  Colonial"  ollice,  in  .Sackville-.street;  at  a 
commercial  establishment  in  Cope-street,  (Mr.  Farrell, 
architect) ;  at  a  public  otiice  in  Uerry  (Mr.  Ferguson, 
arnhitect);  and  are  now  preparing  to  execute  like 
orders  t>>r  the  new  "Standard"  oHiae  in  Sackville- 
street,  (Mr.  Murray,  architect) ;  for  Mr.  Jones',  in 
Stephen's-green  (.Mr.  Carsui,  archittct);  and  fur 
several  other  buildings  in  Dublin  and  the  provinces, 
'i'his  eminent  firm  is  solely  represented  in  Ireland  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  26,  Lower  Gardincsr-street, 
architect,  who  will  be  hapfiy  to  afford  every  infor- 
mation to  enquirers. 


PROFESSOR  SMIRKE  ON  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  THE  FINE  ARTS." 

In  commencing  a  short  course  of  lectures  this  season, 
it  is  right  that  I  should  request  you  to  understand  the 
nature  and  object  of  them.  To  use  the  exact  terms 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  it  is  my 
dutv,  as  ProlessiT,  to  endeavour  "  to  furm  the  taste 


•  Lecture  I — Delivered  before  the  Hoyal  Aciuluuiy  of  Arts 
on  Tuosduy,  Jdiiuaiy  7. 


of  the  students,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  laws  and 
principles  of  composition." 

These  are  terms  which  you  will  perceive  preclude 
me  from  treating  architecture  as  a  practical  science  ; 
binding  me  to  confine  myself  to  those  iesthetic  con- 
siderations by  which  architecture  is  allied  to  the  sister 
arts.  It  appears  to  have  been  no  part  of  the  original 
intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy,  in  1768, 
that  it  should  comprise  a  school  of  architecture  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  term.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects, we  may,  perhaps,  recognize  the  good  sense  and 
sound  judguient  of  our  founders.  Their  object  was 
clear,  simple,  and  definite.  They  desired  to  advance 
"  the  Fine  Arts,"  and  they  pruriently  refrained  from 
comprising  within  the  sphere  of  their  educational 
curriculum  objects  of  a  different  nature,  such  as  the 
theory  and  practice  of  mere  building  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be. 

However  useful  it  might  be  to  advance  practical 
science,  that  was  not  their  aim  ;  and  surely  we  cannot 
deny  the  sound  judgment  and  policy  of  thus  limiting 
their  scope,  and  leaving  mechanical  processes  to  some 
other  school  of  instruction. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  members,  and  cor.sequently  of  their 
students,  toere,  as  they  still  are,  votaries  of  those 
sister  arts — painting  and  sculpture — from  whom  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  require  or  expect  any 
systematic  study  of  those  branches  of  mechanical 
knowledge  which  are  so  essential  for  tlie  student  in 
architecture.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  it  may 
not  be  right,  now  that  the  Royal  Academy  has 
reached  its  present  state  of  maturity,  that  a  complete 
and  C(nnpreliensive  school  of  architecture  should  be 
established  within  these  walls.  I  do  not  enter  here 
into  that  consideration,  nor  would  it  be  becoming  in 
me  to  do  so.  lint  certainly,  as  the  Royal  Academy 
is  now  constituted,  these  lectures  must  be  limited  to 
the  consideration  of  architecture  as  a  Fine  Art. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  art  with  which  I  have  to  do, 
is  as  mucli  deserving  of  your  study  as  either  of  tlie 
other  sister  arts.  Perhaps,  I  should  say.  it  demands 
your  .study  ;  for  certainly  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
must  be  regarded  as  very  imperfectly  acipLiinted  with 
their  arts,  unless  they  have  rendered  themsolves  fully 
conversant  with  the  principles  of  design  in  archi- 
tecture. There  is  one  other  preliminary  remark  which 
is,  I  think,  needed. 

Too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  these  or  any 
other  lectures.  The  amount  of  knowledge  that  can 
be  verbally  comniunicated  b)-  speaking  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  year  must  be  slender  indeed.  General 
principles  anil  general  criticism  can  alone  be  dealt 
with.  I  may  endeavour  to  illustrate  those  principles 
by  adverting  to  examples  of  admitted  excellence; 
and  I  may  draw  further  illustration  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  errors  of  licentious  or  capricious  art. 
lint  still  it  is  to  principles  mainly  that  I  can  here  in- 
vite your  attention.  The  great  volume  of  architec- 
tural knowledge  in  ils  details  must  remain  closed. 
Nor  should  I  lead  you  to  expect  that  that  great  volume 
can  be  mastered  by  any  labours  but  your  own. 

The  student  must  be  the  artificer  of  his  o\?n  for- 
tune; the  teacher  may,  according  to  his  ability,  arm 
the  student  with  the  appropriate  weapons  or  instru- 
ments of  his  profession  — he  may  point  tlie  way  aiivl 
administer  some  facilities  for  advancement  ;  still  the 
art-student  must  expect  progress  only  in  proportion 
to  the  toil  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  the  inspirations  of 
his  own  genius. 

The  literary  student  has  doubtless  as  wide  a  field  to 
cultivate,  but  his  labours  are  wholly  mental ;  whilst 
the  student  in  architecture  has  to  exercise  liis  hands 
as  sedulously  as  his  head,  and  to  make  liimstdf  as  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  innlerial,  as  with  the 
inoral  elements  of  his  art.  lie  must  unite  that 
essential  constructive  knowledge  from  which  the  very 
name  of  architecture  is  derived,  with  a  perception  of 
those  graces  of  form  and  decoration  to  whicli  archi- 
tecture owes  its  place  in  the  circle  of  Academical  Fine 
Arts.  Our  profession  is  peculiarly  complex,  and 
comprises  obligations  essentially  different — nay,  some- 
times apparently  discordant.  We  have  not  only  to 
conjure  up  a  thought  and  express  it  on  |ia|ier  ;  but 
we  have  also  to  make  it  a  reality,  and  in  that  task 
we  are  liable  to  bo  embarrassed  by  a  tlnjusand  diffi- 
culties— of  cost,  of  construction,  of  deficient  material, 
of  limited  and  prescribed  site;  a  weight  of  jieivoas  and 
te.«<i«// responsibility  lies  heavily  oil  iis ;  and  we  are 
not  seldom  sorely  tried  by  those  whose  tastes  we  find 
ourselves  called  upon  at  once  to  submit  to  and  to 
control. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  await  the  architect, 
which  beset  his  path  with  pitfalls,  and  with  thorns. 
But  I  offer  them  to  your  notice  with  no  fear  that 
they  will  dismay  or  discourage  the  real  student ;  to  a 
mind  of  energy  and  spirit,  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
tend  but  to  strengthen  the  resolution  and  heighten 
the  courage.  The  student  will  ever  let  it  be  present 
to  his  mind  that  the  study  of  his  profession  is  no 
light  thing,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  enter  upon  that 
study  witli  a  becoming  earnestiie.ss  and  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  his  vocation. 
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I  neeil,  however,  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  ut- 
most diligence  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  that 
that  diligence  be  wisely  directed.  That  a  proper 
direction  be  given  toyonr  studies  is,  indeed,  absolutely 
and  obviously  essential  to  tlieir  future  success.  There 
must  be  no  impatience  under  the  restraint  of  rules; 
tlie  mind  must  be  disciplined  and  reconciled  to  sub- 
ordination, for  he  who  would  comniaiid  must  first 
learn  to  obey.  Our  great  master,  Keynolds,  has  said, 
with  his  wonted  sagacity,  "The  impetuosity  of  youth 
is  disgusted  at  the  slow  approaches  of  a  regular  siege, 
and  desires,  from  mere  impatience  of  labour,  to  take 
the  citadel  by  storm  ;  they  wish  to  find  some  shorter  ! 
path  to  excellence,  and  hope  to  obtain  the  leward  of 
eminence  by  other  means  than  those  which  the  indis- 
pensable rules  of  art  have  prescribed  " 

We  often  hear  "  rules  of  art  "  condemned  as  leading 
to  Academic  coldness,  and  to  a  tame  lif'ele-s  formality. 
True  it  is,  that  no  mere  rules — no  prescriptive  teach- 
ing—can supply  tlie  want  of  that  innate  perception  of 
grace,  which  is  not  made,  but  born  ;  which  must  come 
uncalled-for,  if  it  comes  at  all  ;  but  let  us  by  no 
means  be  led  hastily  to  infer  from  thence  the  inutility 
of  such  rules.  They  will  nut  sulfice  to  give  life  to  a 
school  copy,  any  more  than  they  will  animate  a  lay 
figure;  yet  sound  rules  of  art  serve  to  inspire  the 
best  artist  with  confidence,  and,  above  all,  will  curb 
the  erratic  tendencies  of  even  genius  itself,  ever  prone 
to  overlook  the  line  which  distinguishes  the  bold  from 
the  extravagant,  the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous,  even 
the  right  from  the  wrong.  Let  no  student  suppose, 
in  whatever  amount  of  conscious  strength  he  may 
indulge,  that  he  can  with  safety  trust  himself  to  the 
trackless  wastes  of  his  own  imagination,  and  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  lights  that  have  been  set  up  by  long  e.x- 
perience,  or  to  the  landmarks  which  the  paal  has  left 
fur  the  guidance  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  false  and  vulgar  opinion,  that  rules  are  the 
fetters  of  genius.  "He  who  begins  by  presuming 
on  his  own  sense,"  says  Sir  Joshua,  '•  has  ended  his 
studies  as  soon  as  he  has  commenced  them." 

Now,  the  Orders  of  Architecture  are  instances  of 
such  rules  of  art,  and  have  been  instituted,  not  as 
fetters  to  embarrass,  but  rather  as  helps  to  strengthen, 
the  judgment.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
tliese  Ordersspoken  of  with  disparagement,  as  tending 
to  inculcate  a  servile  adherence  to  arbitrary  rules, 
distinctive  of  originality  and  of  inventive  talent.  I 
think  that  ihis  impression  is  founded  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  those  th'ders — a  misappre- 
hension, I  am  ready  to  admit,  likely  enough  to  arise 
irora  the  dogmatical  tone  in  which  tlie  proportions  of 
the  Five  (h-.lers  are  often  laid  down. 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  artists  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
its  best  (lays,  endowed  with  an  unmatclied  perception 
of  beauty  and  of  the  most  refmed  cultivation,  were 
led  by  their  observation  and  e.\perience  to  adopt 
certain  general  forms  and  proportions  ;  and  students, 
struck  with  their  beauty,  have  sought  to  trace  it  back 
to  its  origin.il  sources  by  an  anal\  sis  of  those  forms 
and  proportions — that  is,  by  their  e.^act  measurement 
and  delineation — a  very  legitimate,  natural,  and,  in- 
deed, n'ecessary  process.  In  thus  deducing  a  system 
of  proportions  from  the  practice  of  the  best  architects, 
we  are  surely  acting  as  reasonably  as  the  student  who 
would  deduce  rides  of  poetical  composition  from  the 
poetry  of  Milton  or  Pope. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Orders  of  .Architecture  have  been 
instituted;  but  it  is  an  error  to  regard  them  as  com- 
posing an  infallible  standard  of  tante  from  which  any 
deviation  mtist  be  heresy.  With  a  praiseworthy  ad- 
herence to  truth,  the  travellers  who  have  measured 
and  delineated  these  works,  in  giving  us  their  trans- 
cripts of  ancient  examples,  have  figured  for  our  in- 
formation minute  fractions — very  hairs"  breadths — 
and  thardilul  we  slioidd  be  for  their  laborious  e.xact- 
ness;  but  it  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  represent 
that  10  these  fractions  we  are  to  pay  a  supertitious  re- 
verer.ce;  this  was  far  from  the  juactice  or  intentions 
of  the  great  authorities  themselves.  Vitruvius  tells 
us  of  the  diversity  of  practice  that  prevailed  even  in 
liis  own  limes.  In  truth,  very  wide  diversities  e.xist 
even  among  the  best  examples.  In  the  relation  of 
the  d  ameter  to  the  length  of  the  shaft  of  the  tireek 
Doric  Order,  there  is  a  diffei-ence  of  33  per  cent,  be- 
tween the  heaviest  and  lightest  examples,  even  in  the 
best  times.  In  the  Ionic  Order,  a  similar,  though 
perhaps  not  so  great,  diversity  prevails  ;  and  every 
tyro  is  aware  also  of  the  extreme  variety  in  the  form 
and  character  of  the  details  existing  between  even 
pure  examples  of  these  two  Orders.  Similar  com- 
parisons might  easily  be  multiplied,  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  best  masters  of  Classic  times 
held  the  reins  with  a  loose  hand  ;  indeed,  under  the 
easy  sway  of  these  Five  Orders,  we  recognize  a 
regimen  so  mild  as  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  love 
of  liberty. 

The  value  of  those  great  exemplars  has  been  not 
unfi-equenily  tested  and  proved  by  (he  fantastic  varia- 
tions which  have  been  sometimes  boldly  gr-afled  upon 
them.  In  these  attempts  at  new  or  amended  Orders, 
ve  find  little  to  encourage  any  wide  departure  from 
the  parent  forms;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize 


in  them  more  clearly  the  conveinence  and  wisdom  of 
adhering  pretty  closel_v  to  known  standards,  which 
the  eye  has  learnt  to  appreciate  as  acutel}'  as  the  cul- 
tivated ear  distinguishes  the  intervals  of  scientific  har- 
mony. To  sst  at  nought  the  architectur.il  forms 
which  the  age  of  Pericles  has  bequeathed  to  us,  is 
about  as  idle  and  undiscerning  a  task  as  to  contemn 
the  rules  of  cuunterpuint,  or  the  musical  scale  which 
has  descended  to  us  from  Guido  of  Arezzo. 

If  we  turn  to  the  other  great  system  of  architecture 
— that  which  grew  up  in  the  Mediseval  period — we 
shall  find  artists  still  acknowledging  certain  general 
and  leading  principles  ;  singularly  differing,  indeed, 
from  those  which  guided  their  predecessors,  but  still 
rules  of  art. 

It  is  true  that,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  eccles- 
iastical structures,  these  rules  have  been  influenced, 
in  a  material  degree,  by  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which,  if  it  has  on  the  one  hand 
inspir-ed  many  very  striking  and  sublime  conceptions, 
so  on  the  other  hand  it  has  imposed  some  restraint 
on  the  erratic  tendencies  of  Mediaival  genius. 

I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  assign  to  the 
favourite  symbolism  of  the  Early  Church  many  of 
those  forms  and  features  which  were  in  truth  of  earlier 
growth.  We  recognize  in  the  Romanesque  church 
the  familiar  forms  of  the  Roman  basilic-i,  and  no 
ambiguous  tendency  to  Roman  architectural  deco- 
ration ;  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  a  synibolisin, 
grafted  on  pre-existing  forms,  which  sought  to 
appropriate  and  to  sanctify  the  most  admired  features 
of  Pa:,'an  art,  did,  in  fact,  gradually  pervade  tlie 
whole  system  of  Christian  architecture,  and  impress 
upon  it  a  character  which  departed  widely  from  the 
ty|)es  of  ancient  art. 

Thus  it  is  that  architecture  has  ever  submitted 
itself  to  a  wholesome  control,  without  opposing  any 
impediments  to  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius,  No 
art  has  stagnated  less  than  our  art :  perpetual 
change  has  rather  been  the  law  of  her  existence.  The 
student,  therefore,  as  I  have  already  urged,  should 
learn  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  discipline  of  the 
schools,  and  use  it  as  the  safest  foundation  to  receive 
the  superstructure  of  his  subsequent  education  and 
practice. 

An  important  portion  of  his  preliminary  studies 
should  be  the  acquisition  of  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  past  times.  A  large  and  con- 
scientious survey  of  such  worksexercises  the  judgement, 
forms  the  taste  and  fertilizes  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server, and  promotes  the  growth  of  new  thoughts  and 
new  combinations. 

Sir  Joshua,  with  his  usual  felicity,  says  : — 
"  The  student,  unacquainted  with  the  attempts  of 
former  adventurers,  is  always  apt  to  overrate  his  own 
abilities;  to  mistake  the  most  trifling  excursions  for 
discoveries  of  moment,  and  every  coast  neio  to  him  for 
a  new-found  country  ;  and  "to  congratulate  himself 
on  his  own  arrival  at  regions  which  they  who  have 
steered  a  better  course  have  long  since  left  behind 
them." 

Our  art  has  been  often  subjected  to  the  reproach 
that  it  has  not  advanced  pari  passu  with  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge;  and  it  is  useless  to 
deny  that  aa;sthetics,  generally,  have  not  kept  pace 
either  with  physics  or  with  the  exact  sciences.  We 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  important 
heads  of  human  knowledge  which  are  not  in  tlieir 
nature  susceptible  of  indefinite  extsnsion,  and  in  which 
it  is  idle  to  expect  progressive  discovery.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  works  of  nature 
supply,  and  will  ever  supply,  an  inexhaustible  field 
for  the  r'esearch  of  human  ingenuity.  We  can  hardly 
conteiuidate  the  time  when  the  facts  which  lie  con- 
cealed beneath  the  surface  of  created  beings  and  things, 
will  become  revealed  to  all  mankind.  The  Onmi- 
potence  that  made,  can  alone  fully  make  known  the 
infinite  wonders  of  His  own  creation.  But  as  it 
certainly  is  in  morals,  so  in  EBSthetics  it  ma?/  be, 
that  no  new  important  principles  remain  to  be  disco- 
vei'ed,  and  that  we  can  look  only  for  new  com'oinations, 
for  the  employment  of  new  materials,  and  for  the 
discovery  of  new  constructive  inventions.  A  hasty 
retrospect  will,  I  think,  confirm  this  supposition. 

Upwards  of  2,000  years  ago,  a  more  refined  and 
delicate  taste,  and  a  more  thorough  mastei-y  of  the 
power  of  represenflng  beauty,  existed,  than  the  world 
has  since  been  able  to  acquire  ;  nor  was  that  extra- 
ordinary aesthetic  development  confined  to  a  few 
rarely-gifted  artists;  for  there  is  rrot  wanting  good 
ground  for  believing  that  it  pervaded  the  general 
mind  of  the  Greek  people. 

Asiain,  1,700  or  1,800  years  ago,  the  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  Empire  A-as  well  typified  by  a  correspon- 
ding grandeur  of  ar-chitectur-e,  which  has  never  sirrce 
been  equalled.  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledged 
that  500  or  COO  years  ago,  workmen  wrought  with 
a  freer  spirit,  a  bulder  genius,  and  a  more  genuine 
artistic  ardour  than  distinguishes  the  ordinary  work- 
men of  the  present  day.  We  fiird  1,200  years  ago, 
in  the  Giegor  an  Chants,  musical  compositions  con- 
ceived of  a  grander  character,  and  far  deeper  feeling, 
than  the  mmsic  of  the  rnudcrii  school  can  lay  claim  to. 


It  seems  to  be  iir  accordarrce  with  these  general  views, 
which  1  have  ventured  to  express  in  extenuation  of 
the  supposed  tardy  advance  attr-ibtrted  to  our  art,  that 
a  great  mu-.ical  composer  of  the  pi-esent  day,  Rossini, 
has  attenrpte<l  to  account  for  the  admitted  want  of 
originality  in  modern  luusical  composition,  by  ex- 
pressing his  suspicion  that,  probalrly,  all  the  material 
chanr/es  of  which  the  notes  of  music  are  susceptible, 
may  have  been  alr-eady  run;/  oiit.  I  cannot,  indeed 
adopt  this  theory,  even  in  respect  to  music;  and  I  arrj 
still  less  disposed  to  damp  tlie  aspir-ations  of  young 
architects,  by  ceuntenancing  arry  such  doctrine  of 
exhausted  originality.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  fun- 
damental pi'inciples  of  architecture  leave  but  little 
room  for  important  future  discovei'v  ;  but  the  com- 
binatioir  which  the  component  inatei'ials  of  art  permit, 
their  variation,  composition,  aird  decoration,  are 
practically  infinite  and  inexhaustible. 

May  we  not  discern  some  relation  between  the  pro- 
gress of  Fine  Art  and  the  corresponding  development 
of  individual  man?  Our  first  pleasures  are  all  sen- 
suous ;  our  earliest  efforts  are  limited  to  the  exercise 
and  gratification  of  our  senses.  The  eye  and  the 
ear  ar-e,  I  believe,  as  acutely  sensitive  in  early  youth 
as  in  the  after  man.  It  is  nut  until  the  faculties  of 
the  ruind  are  somewhat  matured  that  it  begins  to  dis- 
criminate; to  survey  nature  with  a  more  intelligent 
observation  ;  to  take  a  deeper  interest,  and  to  recog- 
nize a  more  pr'egnant  meaning,  a  more  mysterious 
harmony  in  its  forms,  its  soinrds,  and  its  colours.  And 
so  it  may  be  that  in  the  eiirliest  ages  of  civilization, 
men  mainly  cultivated  those  arts  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  seiisis. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  conformable  with  our  ideas 
of  the  Divine  will,  to  suppose  that  we  should  be  in- 
stinclively  supplied  with  the  power  of  enjoying  the 
pleasui'es  arising  from  these  simple  elements:  while 
purely  intellectual  pleasures,  such  as  ar-e  derived  from 
acquired  knowledge  and  matured  experience,  ar"e  left 
to  be  gi-adually  attained  by  the  slower  process  of  self- 
culture. 

These  inquiries,  however,  are  scarcely  fitted  for  the 
present  occasion,  and  must  not  bo  here  pursued  ;  but 
the  fact  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  not  in  this 
countr)'  only,  but  elsewhere  and  everywhere  in  our 
hemisphere,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  whatever  the 
remedy,  the  Fine  Ar'ts — or,  at  least,  our  art — has  not 
kept  pace  with  time ;  and  I  may  add  (although  I 
hope  there  is  no  inherent  connection  between  the  two 
phenomena)  th  it  those  countries  in  which,  in  modern 
times  at  least,  political  and  commercial  improvements 
have  been  most  remarkably  developed,  have  been, 
[jerhaps,  the  least  fortunate  in  the  cultivation  of 
icsthetic  talent. 

In  this  country,  ai'cliitects  are  not  unfrequently 
asked  in  a  somewhat  disparaging  tone  (and  the  same 
inquiry  may  be  made  in  other  conntries),  "  What  is 
the  style  of  the  19th  century?  We  know  with  pre- 
cision the  distinguishing  style  of  the  11th,  and  of  the 
13th,  and  of  the  loth  ;  but  what  is  the  style  which 
is  claimed  as  distinguishing  the  19th  century  ?"  This 
is  a  question  which  I  am  bound  to  admit  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  answer;  fur  buildings  from  every 
climata  under  the  sun,  and  of  every  period  since  the 
Pyramids,  are  candidates  for  our  admiration,  and  find 
spectators  willing  to  be  pleased. 

r'l'o  tie  continued.) 


The  ClericfilJournal,  Apn]23,'\mi, says,  "  Mr. 
Benson's  argentine  can  be  manufactureil  in  every 
description  of  service  or  ornament  suitable  for  pre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  more  unpretending  articles 
ordinarily  to  be  found  on  every  dinner  and  tea 
table."  This  splendid  material  is  a  compound  of 
various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  pirre  silver, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessing  all  the 
beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  durability  of  silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  ar-gentine  and 
the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most 
skilful  judne  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  while 
its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many  years' 
wear  its  appearance  remains  unaltered.  Duriirg  the 
last  seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well  received  by 
the  public,  that  its  manufacture  has  been  extended 

to  all  those  articles  usually  made  in  Silver,  viz  

spoons,  forks,  dinner,  tea,  and  cofTee  services, 
waiters,  bread  and  cake  baskets,  candelabra,  dishes 
of  all  kinds,  epergnes,  claret  jugs,  HiC,  &c.,  &c.  A 
sample  spoon  will  be  sent  post-fr-ee  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30  stamps,  and 
air  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  300  engravings, 
and  full  price-list  of  the  various  inanufactur-es,  both 
in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  he  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress orr  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  prize  medal  was 
awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  excellence  of  raanu- 
factrrre,  argentine  and  electro  plate."  Post-office 
orders  and  cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  James 
W.  Benson.  Branch  Establishments,  46,  47,  and 
63,  Cornlilll.  All  cominunieatioiis  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  principal  establishment,  33  and  34, 
Luduate-hill,  London.  Established  1749.  WateJi 
and  Clock  Make^  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appoiirt- 
nrent  to  H.R.  H.  the  Priuce  of  Wales. 
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A  FREE  PUBLIC  STATE  ENDOWED 
LIBRARY  FOR  DUBLIN,  AS  THE  IRISH 
METROPOLIS.* 

Those  who  advofiite  the  establishment  or  the 
luaintenaiice  in  Dublin  of  free  public  museums, 
libraries,  gardens,  and  parks  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  under  tlie  control,  the  exclusive  control, 
of  the  state's  servants,  assert  two  principles  iuipor- 
tant  enough,  1  believe,  to  command  our  serious 
consideration. 

They  are,  first,  that  Dublin  beius:  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland,  is  entitled  to  possess  equally  with  Lon- 
don and  Edinburtrh,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  Ireland  in  the  British  Empire, 
institutions  of  a  metmpolitan  character,  endowed, 
supported,  and  managed  as  such  institutions  are 
endowed,  supported,  and  managed  elsewhere ;  and 
second,  that  grants  of  public  money  for  educational 
purposes,  intended  to  be  educational  in  tlie  largest 
and  truest  sense  of  the  term,  should  be  so  applied  as 
to  benefit  not  a  section  or  some  sections  merely,  but 
the  whole,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  whole  of  the 
community,  and  while  doing  so,  interfering  with  no 
existing  educational  institutions,  depi  iving  no  inde- 
pendent teacher  of  his  right  to  live  by  teaching  as  ! 
a  profession,  and  nowhere  destroying  that  manly,  j 
high-principled,  self-reliant   spirit   which  should  ' 
lead  parents  to  provide  for  and  snperintend  the  ! 
scholastic  education  of  their  children  themselves  to 
the  very  utmost  of  their  ability. 

In  asserting  the  metropolitan  character  of  Dublin, 
I  think  we  would  aet  neither  well  or  wisely  did  we 
confine  ourselves  to  such  purely  local  or  selfish 
considerations  as  the  amount  of  the  annual  grants 
expended  through  tikose  institutions  in  Dublin,  and 
our  share  individually  or  collectively,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  this  expenditure.  Taking  our  stand 
on  this  point,  we  must  fail  as  we  would  deserve  to 
fail.  Dublin  has  no  claim  at  the  present  day  to 
metropolitan  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  British 
Empire,  save  only  as  the  chief  city,  as  the  ancient 
seat  of  government  of  the  country  or  kingdom  called 
Ireland,  arid  it  is  only  as  she  ministers  to  Irish  in- 
terests, promotes  Irish  progress,  is  in  short  useful  | 
not  alotie  to  h-.  r  own  citizens,  but  to  the  whole  of 
the  Irisli  people,  that  she  deserves  or  can  hope  to 
perpetuate  her  pussession  of  the  rank  atid  privileges 
of  a  metropolis.  It  has  been  asked,  and  with  great 
plausibility,  and  with  a  disagreeably  large  share  of 
facts  to  force  frmn  us  an  affirmative  reply — Do  not 
the  metropolitan  pretensions  of  Dublin  atid  its  vice- 
royalty  stand  in  (he  way  of  the  effective  government 
of  the  country  ?  We  may  ({rant  there  has  been 
many,  very  many,  lapses  in  Irish  legislature,  caused 
undoubtedly  by  the  absence  from  Parliament  and 
from  the  Cabinet,  of  a  minister  of  high  official  and 
Parliamentary  position  charged  with  the  duty  of 
legislating  for,  and  governing  his  country  ;  but  the 
evils  flowing  from  this  source,  great  as  tliey  may 
be,  are  yet  siiiiiUer  in  niagitude  to  tlio^e  whicli 
would  result  from  the  recognition  by  us  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  Ireland  was  part  of  Engbiuil,  instead  of 
being  as  she  is,  a  distinct  country  from  England, 
having  a  distinct  people,  un-English  in  very  many 
essential  particulars,  Ijaviiig  points  of  difference  not 
yet  formally  recognised  in  our  constitution,  but 
which  must  be  so  recognised  before  we  can  part 
with  the  ap[)eaiiiuce  of  a  separate  nationality,  8iu;h 
as  we  maintain  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  existence 
of  an  Irish  Executive  in  an  Irish  metropolis. 

To  appreciate  this  argument  in  the  force  with 
which  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  it  is  necessary 
to  clearly  understainl  tlie  condition  of  this  country 
at  the  time  of  th(!  Union  of  the  two  Parliaments  in 
1800.  It  is  necessary  to  estimate  how  far  that 
important  event,  oconrriiig  at  that  particular  .time, 
))reveiited  the  politieai  development  of  the  Irish 
peo|)le  and  their  growth  to  tliat  stature  of  national 
maidiood,  when  the  whole  inition  would  have  been 
represented  in  the  national  legislature,  and  that 
legislature,  if  united  to  that  of  atiother  country, 
could  have  been  so  united  oidy  on  such  terms  us  the 
whole  Irish  nation  would,  through  its  representatives, 
have  dictated.  Ireland,  when  slie  parteil  with  her 
sojtarate  legislature,  it  caimol  be  too  sti'ongly  in- 
sisted upon,  was  not  politi 'ally  in  the  couditioti  of 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  her  I'arliament 
with  England — Lvland  was  then  a  nation,  but  in 
her  minority  a  state  just  begimnng  to  rise  from  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  province,  with  a  people 
who  had  just  taken  the  first  steps,  and  the  first 
sipps  only,  towards  political  enfranchisement  and 
the  establishment  of  their  just  and  proper  position 
in  the  slate.  Passing  from  considerations  such  us 
these  which  tend  to  show  that  Dublin  vice-royalty 
and  Dublin  metropolitan  privileges  may  be  useful  to 
those  in  Ireland,  outside  as  well  as  iiiside  Dublin 
boundaries,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  how  far 
metropolitan  institutions,  such  as  public  libraries 
and  museums,  afibrd  the  most  equitable  and  the 
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least  intrusive  mode  for  promoting  public  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Under  our  existing  arrangements  for  the  etulow- 
ment  by  the  state  or  otherwise  nf  educatioiral  insti- 
tutions, a  gross  injustice  it  is  adtaitted  on  all  hands 
is  done  to  the  middle  classes.  Institutions,  as  the 
Times  observes  in  reviewing  Lord  Stanley's  speech 
of  a  few  days  ago,  which  were  founded  for  poor 
scholars  have,  by  some  mysterious  means,  been 
monopolized  for  the  education  of  the  higher  and 
wealthier  classes,  while  on  the  other  side  par- 
liamentary grants  for  national  education  are  given 
to  the  education  commissioners  in  trust,  specifically 
as  the  words  of  their  charter  expresses  it — "  for  the 
education  of  the  poor." 

Now,  the  least  part  of  the  injustice  done  to  the 
middle  classes  is  in  the  compelling  them  to  pa.v 
taxes  for  the  education  of  their  richer  and  poorer 
neighbours,  while  they  themselves  receive  no  share 
of  the  education  grant.  This  injustice  may  he 
measured  by  the  money  contribution  merely  in  in- 
come tax  and  otherwise  of  the  middle  classes  to  the 
education  fund,  but  it  is  when  we  cmne  to  consiiler 
the  effect  upon  the  middle  class  schoids  of  tlie  com- 
petition of  state  and  charitable  endowed  schools  ;  it 
is  then  oidy  we  are  able  to  see  the  injustice  in  its 
true  and  full  magnitude.  Were  the  state  to  open 
sliops  for  the  sale  of  bread  at  rates  greatly  under  the 
market  value  to  the  poor  or  all  who  chose  to  plead 
poverty,  it  is  obvious  those  shops  would  crush  out 
the  larger  number  of  respectable  shopkeepers,  who, 
having  no  state  funds  to  maintain  tliera  in  doing 
business  at  a  loss,  should  retire  from  the  field,  and 
the  rich  and  the  respectable  and  honourable  of  all 
classes  who  would  refuse  to  get  cheap  bread  by 
confessing  themselves  paupers  ;  these  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  supplying  their  daily  wants. 
They  should  send  probably  to  a  great  distance  to  the 
independent  shop,  and  there  they  should  have  to 
pay  probal)ly  a  higher  price  for  their  bread  because 
of  the  great  competition,  which,  by  reducing  the 
business  of  the  non-governmental  establishments, 
would  oblige  the  owners  of  these  establishments,  in 
order  to  live  by  their  trade,  to  charge  a  higher  rate 
of  profit  on  tbeir  reduced  business  than  what,  on  a 
larger  busiiiess,  they  could  aff'ord  to  do  with. 

Now  we  may  keep  ourselves  f)erfectly  aloof  from 
engaging  in  the  education  controversy  as  it  is 
managed  in  this  country,  and  yet  render  our  testi- 
itn)ny  to  the  fact  that  the  practical  working  of  the 
national  and  rival  systems  leads  to  somewhat  simi- 
lar results  to  those  which  we  might  anticipate  from 
tlie  opening  of  clieap  bread  shops  by  government. 
There  is  tiot  one  in  the  present  assembly  wlio  will 
not  concur  in  this, —  that  it  is  more  difficult  now 
for  men  with  incomes  ranging  from  £100  to  £.500  a 
year  to  find  a  suitable  school  for  their  children  than 
what  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The 
schools  for  this  class  are  now  fewer  and  further  be- 
tween, and  in  few,  very  few  of  them  can  the 
teacher  eke  out  anything  like  a  decent  subsistence. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  it  may  be  suggested — ex- 
tend the  national  system  and  make  it  provide  for  all 
the  middle,  the  upper,  and  the  lower  classes,  that 
is  to  say,  convert  the  entire  education  of  this  country 
into  a  governmental  monopoly,  destroy  all  modes  of 
teaching,  and  as  far  as  you  can  all  modes  of  thought 
save  those  approved  by  government  boards.  Such 
an  experiment  never  could  be  tried  in  this  country 
without  infallibly  leading  in  a  few  years  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  as  the  monopolist  and 
the  dictator,  and  tlie  substitution  in  its  stead  as  a 
secular  education  of  a  power  whose  claims  to  the 
position  are  nnu'e  popular  and  more  plausible  and 
certain  to  prevail  as  they  now  prevail  substan- 
tially if  not  formally 

Rejecting  this  remedy  as  one  wholly  unsuited  to  this 
country,  as  one  wlioUy  re|)ugnant  to  the  principles  of 
our  constitution  and  govcrinnent,  we  must  seek  to 
estalilisli  a  nearer  approach  to  e(j'iity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  educational  grants,  fi'sli-ainin-  our  niiliiMial 
educationists  more  strictly  within  tlie  limiis  as-.imied 
them  iii  their  charter  of  incnrporaiion,  and  nnikiiig 
their  schools  supplementary,  not  sup|daiit(n-y  of 
existing  and  independent  schools,  anil  by  directing 
attention  to  the  claims  otsucli  institutions  as  pulilic 
libraries,  museums,  schools  of  art  and  science,  botanic 
gardens,  and  pleasure  gardens  to  lie  inaiiitained  out 
of  education  grants  as  educational  institutions  in 
which  a  government  may  employ  public  funds  with 
equal  advantage  to  all  classes,  without  detriment  to 
any  independent  teacher,  and  without  depriving  the 
puliliu  of  the  advantages  flowing  from  free  compe- 
tition between  a  number  of  independent  schools. 

By  a  Free  Public  Library  such  as  I  would  advo- 
cate for  Dublin  I  mean  one  open  to  all- comers,  one 
to  which  entrance  should  be  neither  by  snbscrii)ti(ni, 
certificate  of  respectability,  by  order  of  ailniission 
from  some  patronizing  philanthropist  or  private 
friend.  The  experience  of  the  William  Brown 
Library  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Manchester  and 
Birminghaiii  Free  Public  Libraries,  has  aimndantly 
refuted  the  allegation  that  working  men  or  persons 
of  the  non- wealthy  classes  could  behave  themselves 


in  a  public  library,  and  could  go  there  without  steal- 
ing the  bonks.  In  a  paper  on  the  Birmingham  Free 
Library,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  by  Mr  Osborne,  it  is  stated  that 
altbo'  no  less  than  480,000  visitors  had  visited  the 
Library,  and  used  the  books  and  periodicals  in  the 
year  1861  there  had  been  but  one  solitary  case  of 
dishonesty,  and  three  books  only  had  been  lost.  Is 
there  any  exclusive  library  with  anything  like  a 
similar  number  of  visitors  which  can  boast  of  losing 
l)ut  three  hooks  in  a  whole  year  ?  No  ;  so  far  from 
opening  public  institutions  to  the  public,  leading  to 
the  injury  or  loss  of  public  property,  all  the  experi- 
ence of  late  years  goes  to  prove  the  precise  contrary , 
that  public  property  is  never  so  well  protected  as 
when  placed  under  the  eye  of  the  largest  possible 
number  of  the  public,  and  when  the  managers  of 
such  public  institutions  feel  themselves  responsible, 
not  to  local  magistrates  or  patrons,  but  to  the  entire 
public. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  enough  in  a  sub- 
scription library,  or  in  a  public  library  such  as 
that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  managed  by  a 
private  society.  Certain  privih'ges  must  be  granted 
to  the  members  ;  they  must  have  the  power  of  re- 
moving books,  a  privilege  which,  in  course  of  time, 
will  be  extended  practically  to  their  friends.  The 
librarian  is  their  servant,  removable  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  he  cannot  enforce,  certainly  is  not  likelv 
to  enforce  against  members,  the  rule  relating  to  the 
return  of  books,  or  their  defacement  by  marginal 
notes,  or  tbeir  injury  by  tearing  out  of  leaves,  or 
other  maltreatment — at  offences  of  this  descripli  in 
when  committed  by  a  councillor,  a  vice-president, 
or  an  active  member  of  the  society,  the  librarian 
must  find  it  prudent  to  wink  ;  his  public  spirit  in 
denouncing  his  patrons  might  in  some  cases  lead 
to  the  passage  of  a  vote  of  thanks,  hut  it  might, 
more  probalily,  lead  to  the  formation  of  intrigues 
to  effect  his  removal  from  his  situation.  It  vvoukl 
be  invidious  to  name  particular  institutions,  but 
let  any  one  go  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  Library, 
the  Library  of  this  Society,  Trinity  College  Library, 
or  any  other  Library  in  Dublin,  and  judge  for  him- 
self us  to  the  extent  to  vvliich  books  and  newspapers 
have  been  removed,  in  former  days,  it  is  true,  more 
than  at  present,  but  yet  in  the  present  day  also. 
The  j  urnals  of  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament  will 
be  found  to  he  incomplete  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  Library.  The  Dublin  newspapers  filed  in 
all  three  libraries  during  the  last  half  century  pre- 
sent many  gaps  to  confound  the  serious  student  of 
Irish  history,  while  in  general  literature  theexisteuce 
of  Olid  volumes  prove  conclusively  the  former  pre- 
sence of  their  now  missing  companions.  The 
abolition  of  the  patronage  system  is  the  true  remedy 
for  this  evil.  Subscription  libraries  such  as  the  one 
attached  to  this  institution  will  be  always  required, 
there  will  be  always  a  class  numerous  enough  to 
sup  ort  such  an  inslituiioii  as  this,  but  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  case  of  a  library  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  out  of  public  funds,  then  the  only 
sound  principle  which  can  be  applied  is  this,  that  all 
who  choose  to  avail  theinseU  es  of  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  should  do  so  on  a  fooling  of  perfect 
eciuality,  and  the  liln-arians,  clerks,  and  porters 
should  be  public  servants,  appointed  by  those  wiio 
are  themselves  constitutionally  responsible  for  their 
acts,  anil  accountable  as  their  subordinates  to  no 
other  body  or  person  but  those  who,  under  our  con- 
stitution repi-esent  the  tax-paying  public  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom. 

1  have  said  that  institutions  such  as  public 
libraries,  museums,  and  gardens,  may  be  made  to 
|)rovide  more  etpiitably,  and  K'ss  intrusively,  for 
public  education,  than  the  existing  highly-favoured 
national  system.  In  the  first  place,  they  would  be 
open  to  all,  and  used  by  all.  In  them  the  middle 
classes  might  be,  and  undoubtedly  would  be,  fully 
represented.  The  patronage  systetn  being  wholly 
abolished,  every  one  would  enter,  not  as  a  matter  of 
fiitour,  but  of  right,  as  a  contributor  to  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  institution  was  maintained.  He 
would  be  tlicre  on  bis  own  property,  walking  in  his 
own  garden,  viewing  his  own  flowers  ;  in  his  ovvn 
museum,  viewing  his  specimens;  in  his  library, 
reading  his  own  books.  And  not  merely  would  we 
have  all  classes  so  represented,  and  so  benelltteil, 
Init  all  sections  of  all  classes.  Under  any  national 
system  of  education  a  government  board,  a  synod 
of  b  shops,  iiv  a  general  assemldy  of  Presbyterian 
divines,  will  determine  what  kind  of  hooks  will  lie 
used  in  the  schools,  and  what  rules  and  regulations 
be  established  therein.  Now  it  so  happens  that, 
whether  it  be  a  board,  a  synod,  or  an  assembly, 
which  undertakes  to  settle  Ihe-e  matters,  they  will 
fail,  and  must  fail,  to  please  all  parlies.  They 
must  exclude  some  section  who  will  refuse  to  recog- 
nize their  authority,  and  who  cannot  recognize  tile 
wisdom  or  propriety  of  their  decisions  ;  and  the  re- 
sult must  be,  the  so  called  national  system  is 
national  only  as  pnlilic  burthen.  Uiherwise  it  is 
really  a  deiiominatioiml  or  sectional  system  of  edu- 
cation.   Not  so  with  the  public  library,  museum, 
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or  gardens.  The  duty  of  the  <iovernmeiit  here  m^iy 
1)6  coutiiied  to  providing  for  all  taster',  all  opiiiioiis, 
and  all  ela^^es  ;  and  this  is  to  be  aceoitiplished 
simply  hy  iiiuking  those  institutions  as  coniplole  and 
iis  perfect  as  they  possihly  can  he  made,  excluding 
nothing  save  what  outrages  public  decency,  or  is 
offensive  to  religion  and  morals. 

The  books  would  then  be  for  every  reader  to  se- 
lect for  himself,  free  from  tutelage,  and  free  from 
tlie  dictation  of  government  hoards;  and  in  reading 
them,  or  viewing  fossils  or  flowers,  he  need  not  how 
down  hefo'e  any  judgment  of  his  own,  or  yield  sub- 
mission to  any  authority  other  than  th;it  which  his 
own  conscience  directs  him  to  submit  to. 

And  this  educational  work  would  be  done  for 
adult  men  and  women,  who,  without  it,  would  cer- 
tainly Inse  a  good  deal  of  what  had  been  tan;;ht 
them  in  their  s  liool  days.  Let  any  man  who  has 
made  any  progress  in  general  knowledire,  a>k  him- 
self how  much  did  he  know  at  fourteen  year<  of 
age,  at  the  time  when,  with  the  sreat  mass  of  the 
people,  school  instruction  ends.  Why  he  had  just 
mastered  the  elements  of  knowledge  he  had,  and  in 
the  case  only  of  those  taught  in  really  good  scliools, 
liad  his  intellectual  powers  trained  to  think  and 
learn,  and  digest  what  he  had  to  learn. 

If  we  liken  primary  teachers  to  the  ploughs  which 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  seed,  we  may  place  pub- 
lic libraries  among  the  sowers  of  the  good  seeil,  and 
as  such  no  less  necessary  in  the  work  of  national 
mental  cultivation. 

The  special  purposes  to  which  a  national  free 
public  lilirary,  established  in  Dublin,  must  be  ap- 
plied, are  many  and  important.  I'lie  student  of,  no 
matter  what  science,  should  find  there  standard 
works  of  reference.  The  mechainc  should  find  speci- 
fications of  patents  and  of  public  works,  art  designs, 
and  sketches  of  all  kinds  of  public  builiUngs  in  this 
and  f(  reign  countries,  to  cultivate  his  taste  and  in- 
crease his  knowledge.  He,  and  all  of  every  pro- 
fession, should  have  books  and  periodicals  devoted 
to  interest  and  instruction.  Volumes  of  the 
statutes,  and  law  reports,  should  fill  the  shelves 
with  mechanics'  magazines,  journals  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  aud  merchants'  and  batd<ers' journals. 

In  this  )iulilic  library,  ton,  should  be  found  a  com- 
plete, or,  as  nearly  as  possible  a  complete  record  of 
the  dealin.s  of  governujent  with  its  subjects.  Very 
large  sums  of  public  money  are  annually  spent  on 
governmental  and  pariiamentary  commissions,  or 
committees  of  inquiry,  in  compiling  census  reports — 
reports  of  various  departments,  poor  law  education, 
rtgistratiou  of  hirlhs,  deaths,  and  marriages;  civil 
service,  science,  and  art,  &c  ,  i:e.  ;  hut  although 
the  money  is  spent  freely  in  collecting,  compiling, 
and  printing  blue  liooks,  very  little  is  done  in  dif- 
fusing the  Inl'orniation  they  contain  among  the  public. 
The  end  which  ue  may  suppose  to  be  sought  fjr  in 
all  these  commissions  i«  to  inform  the  public  mind. 
Let  me  notice  one  of  many  instances  where  this 
end  seems  to  he  altogether  ignored.  In  18G0  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  educationists  in  England,  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  piddic  education  in  Great 
Britain.  The  com!nis?ioners  proceeded  to  discharge 
their  duty  iij  the  most  effective  and  comprehensive 
way,  by  not  only  hearing  evidence  of  all  kinds  of 
peo|>le  in  all  jiarts  of  England,  but  they  sent  a 
special  commission  to  the  Continent  to  observe  and 
report  on  the  state  of  education  there.  A  most 
valuable  report  was  the  result  of  this  searchins, 
comprehensive,  and  conscientious  irivestigation,  full 
of  facts,  full  of  suggestions — the  most  complete 
epitome  of  information  on  the  education  quotion 
perhaps  ever  published  ;  but,  then,  what  about  its 
publication.'  Stray  extracts  from  the  report,  and 
from  the  evidence  carefully  culled  out  to  suit  par- 
ticular views,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
speeches  and  newspaper  articles,  but  no  atteujpt  has 
been  made  to  diffuse,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  infor- 
mation collected  at  such  expense;  and  here  in  Dub- 
lin, where  we  are  worried  by  the  education  contro- 
versy, there  is  no  place  where  an  honest  man  of 
independent  judgment  may  go  and  test  the  theories 
and  assertio'is  of  the  warriuif  educationists,  by  re- 
ference to  a  book  such  as  this.  Extend  this  con- 
sideration to  all  other  reports,  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  spending  all  the 
money  on  the  couiuiis<ioners  and  their  printers,  a. id 
none  on  the  public,  for  who-e  information  both  tlie 
comnnsssioncrs  and  the  printers  are  supposed  to 
labour. 

Cjovernment,  if  honestly  conducted,  should  give 
every  opportunity  to  its  subjects  for  investigating 
its  proceedings,  and  should  be  prepared  to  defend 
its  p'dicy,  not  liy  plausible  Sjieeches,  or  by  reference* 
to  parliamentary  nnijorities,  but  by  throwing  open  to 
every  reader  the  means  for  testing  for  himself  whe- 
ther the  policy  be  a  good  one  and  one  calculated  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In  this 
aire  (.ratory  goes  for  little  against  fact",  and  public 
o))iniou  must  be  gained  over  by  appealing  to  the 

judiiM  t  rather  than  the  passions  or  the  servility 

of  mankind. 


Dublin  is  the  only  city  witli  a  quarter  of  a  million 
inhabitants  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  a  Free 
Public  Library,  outside  of  London  and  its  British 
Museum  and  other  libraries.  The  princely  liberality 
of  William  Brown  has,  at  the  cost  of  £■10,000  given 
such  an  institution  to  Liverpool,  and  handed  it  over 
to  the  corporat  ion  to  he  maintained  for  the  use  of  all 
respectable  and  non-respectable  people  of  Liverpool, 
or  of  Dublin  who  may  visit  Liverpool,  /or  all,  of  all 
classe*,  and  of  all  countries,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
good  behaviour-  There  may  be  observed  in  the 
j  evening  the  artizan,  in  his  working  costume  just  after 
coinpletiuL'  his  day's  work  engaged  in  studying  books, 
useful  to  him  as  a  tradesman  and  as  a  man — book:^ 
too  costly  for  him  to  procure  to  read  otherwise  than 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  magnificent  in- 
stitution. Manchester  and  Birmingham,  too,  have 
their  free  libraries  provided  at  the  expense  of  their 
ratepayers  who  have  taxed  themselves  at  the  rate 
of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  for  the  purpose,  and 
with  the  happiest  results,  as  Mr.  Osborne's  paper, 
previousl  ■  referred  to, fully  demonstrated.  Besides 
these  great  cities,  each  of  larger  population  than 
D  ililin,  there  are  others  in  England  with  smaller 
population  which  also  have  their  free  libraries  ; 
among  these  I  may  notice  Sheffield,  Norwich,  South- 
ampton and  King's  Lynn,  where  a  Free  Library  lias 
been  established  by  one  of  the  borough  members. 
Lord  Stanley,  a  nobleman  from  whom  the  public 
have  reason  to  expect  a  good  deal  in  t  le  time,  not  I 
tru«t  very  distant  when  he  shall  occupy  a  high  posi- 
tion in  our  government  and  be  able  to  give  effect  to 
the  statesmanlike  views  he  has  so  often  enunciated 
on  popular  education  and  other  questions. 

It  is  time  Dulilin  iias  some  public  libraries  ;  she 
has  Marsh's  Library,  free  to  all  procurinir  a  letter 
of  introduction  ;  she  has  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
Library,  open  to  members  and  persons  recommended 
by  members;  and  she  ha,s  the  Trinity  College 
Library,  open  to  graduates  of  the  University  ;  but 
none  of  these  is  a  free  ])ublic  library  such  as  the 
Westminster,  or  the  other  English  libraries  I  have 
named.  Marsh's  is  a  library  which  once  belonged 
to  an  ar'^hbishop,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  theolo- 
gical and  classical  works;  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  Trinity  College  Libraries  are  libraries 
for  privileged  persons  and  classes,  to  these  classes 
nmst  useful  and  necessary,  but  very  little  to  any 
others. 

In  this  particular  Dublin  takes  lower  rank  than 
the  English  cities.  She,  althonnh  iiore  than  a  mere 
])rovincial  city,  like  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  lacks 
the  metropolitan  institution  which  they  possess. 
This  is  a  subject  we  cannot  dismiss  without  some 
notice.  The  wise  spirit  of  modern  legislation  has 
led  to  the  enactment  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
empowering  the  municipal  bodies  in  the  cities  and 
towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  levy  special 
rates  for  public  museums,  libraries,  parks,  and 
pleasure  grounds.  Some  of  the  English  cities  liave, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  use  of  those  powers,  and  have 
thus  created  in  their  midst  institutions  esteemed  to 
a))pertain  peculiarly  to  a  metropolis,  Dulilin  lies 
behind  ;  her  corporation  have  not  proposed,  nor  do 
they  appear  likely  to  propose,  to  use  their  powers, 
either  to  form  public  pleasure  grounds,  such  as 
might  be  formed  in  Stepheii's-irrcen,  or  to  create 
either  a  public  library  or  a  public  museum. 

They  are  satisfied  to  waive  their  right,  and  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  yield  the  metropolitan  position 
of  Dublin  ;  but  hapiiily  for  Dublin,  it  is  her  right, 
not  as  a  city  of  2.30,000  inhabitants,  hut  as  the 
metropolis  of  Ireland,  to  have  metropolitan  institu- 
tions, and  as  such  metropolis,  for  the  benefit  of  not 
herself  alone,  but  for  all  Ireland.  She  is  entitled 
to  have  those  institutions  maintained  by  Parliament. 
The  three  metropolitan  cities  of  London,  Dulilin, 
and  Edinburgh,  and  these  only,  have  Parliamentary 
grants  for  tjieir  public  institutions.  This  is  their 
right,  their  prerogative,  because  they  are  seats  of 
government,  the  political  centres  to  which  all  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  respectively,  must  necessarily  tend,  and 
where  everything  of  a  national  character  intended 
for  the  whole  nation  must  he  established.  Adoplin<; 
this  view,  a  view  with  important  consequences  and 
considerations,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  outset,  we 
must,  in  any  practical  attempt  to  secure  a  Free 
Public  Library  for  Dublin,  have  recourse  to  govern- 
ment and  Parliament,  and  not  to  local  municipality. 

Appealing  for  state  aid,  we  may  urge,  as  it  can  be 
more  forcibly  urged  than  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  justice,  the  wisdom,  and  the  sound  policy  of 
applyiiKi  soTiie  portion  of  the  education  grant  in  this 
way.  The  defects  and  evils  of  existing  arrauifeinents 
may  be  shewn,  as  they  can  be  shewn,  tt)  be  admitted 
even  by  those  interested  in  their  niaintenunce,  and 
it  may  be  argued,  as  it  can  be  aru'ued,  that  sound 
principles  of  government  and  a  tliorougli  knowledge 
and  practice  of  t  hem  are  no  less  necessary  in  Dulilin 
and  Ireland  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  opportunity  for  practically  discussiii;;  and  en- 
forcing our  claims  in  this  matter,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, shortly  be  presented  to  us.      It  is  very 


likely,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  during  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  a  Coinuiiltee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  sub- 
sidized scientific  institutions  of  Dublin.  In  the  best 
interest  of  those  institutions,  and  of  this  city,  this 
inquiry  is  called  for,  and  should  be  as  searching,  as 
open,  a  id  as  complete  as  possible.  The  library 
question  must  come  within  its  scope,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  shall  he  enoiiah  of  public  sjiirit  in 
Dulilin  to  sustain  those  acquainted  with  the  facts  in 
comini;  forward  to  give  such  evidence  us  will  not 
only  establish  the  fact  of  the  great  desire  f<ir,  and 
great  \alueof  such  an  institution  as  a  free  public 
library,  but  also  as  to  the  quantity  of  materials  at 
hand  for  its  establishment  and  luaintenance.  We 
have  a  fine  jniblic  building  which  might  he  applied 
to  this  purpose;  we  have  a  lilirary  (.Vlarsh's) 
which,  refused  as  it  iias  been  to  another,  would  be 
available,  I  believe,  to  form  the  foundation  of  the 
free  public  library  now  advocated.  The  privilege  of 
obtaining  copies  of  every  new  book  now  possessed 
by  another  library  could  he  transferred  or  added  to 
the  new  one,  which  would  also  be  the  projier  re- 
cipient of  all  parliamentary  papers,  patent  specifi- 
cations, reports  of  commissioners  and  governmental 
departments;  and  to  aid  it  private  benevolence  aud 
public  spirit  would  be  more  likely  to  be  directed 
than  to  any  other  library,  whether  those  partially 
opened  or  wholly  closed  to  the  public.  With  these 
materials, and  a  fair  parliamentary  grant,  there  can 
be  liut  little  doubt  our  Irish  public  library  would 
soon  become  an  institution  of  which  this  country  and 
this  city  miiiht  be  proud,  as  a  symbol  of  its  progress 
and  of  its  earnest  desire  to  promote  equitably  and 
unintrusively  the  education  of  all  classes  of  the 
peoiile,  and  the  advancement  of  our  common  country. 

If,  then,  the  work  be  a  good  one,  the  opportunity 
for  doing  it  near,  the  prospect  promising — let  us 
arise  and  do  it — and  doing  in  a  good  cause  let  us  do 
with  all  our  iniylit. 


OPENING  OF  STEPHEN'S-GREEN. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Usher's-quay  Ward  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th  lust,  in  the  Hakers'  Hall, 
Bridge-street,  in  support  of  the  movement  for  open- 
ing Stephen's-green  as  a  public  park. 

Alderman  Plunket  occupied  the  chair,  and  said 
that  he  ex)ierieiieed  great  pleasure  in  calling  that 
meeting  in  compliance  with  the  numerously  and 
most  influentially  signed  requisition  presented  to 
him.  He  wished  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the 
opening  of  Stephen's-green  should  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

After  some  resolutions  were  moved  and  seconded, 
Mr  M'Evoy(tIon.  Secretary)  stated  the  steps 
already  taken  for  the  opening  of  the  Green.  The 
Albert  Testimonial  CoinmittPe  endeavoured  to  have 
the  Green  opened  as  a  public  park,  and  the  testi- 
monial erected  therein.  In  this  they  failed,  and 
then  Mr.  G.  Wooils  Maunsell,  who  advocated  in 
1850  the  opening  of  the  Green  to  the  citizens,  again 
took  up  the  question,  but  the  bill  lie  proposed  did 
not  meet  with  the  favour  of  the  coiporation.  Sub- 
sequently the  present  movement  was  commenced, 
and  he  (.Mr.  M'Evoy)  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  in  furtherance  of  the  movement.  Mr. 
M'Evoy  referred  to  the  meetings  which  had  been 
already  held,  and  the  measures  in  progress  to  secure 
this  great  advantage  for  the  health  and  recreation  of 
the  citizens. 

Mr.  N.  Sinnot,  T.C.,  said  that  although  Stephen's- 
green  was  distant  from  that  part  of  the  city,  yet  the 
people  of  that  district  would,  he  was  sure,  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  spending  an 
agreeable  hour  or  two  in  that  public  park.  It  was 
surrounded  by  many  features  of  an  attractive 
character,  which  would  draw  the  people  there.  He 
was  happy  to  think  the  movement  was  in  e.xcellent 
hands,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed.  The  corpora- 
tion, he  was  sure,  would  do  in  the  matter  whatever 
the  public  feeling  of  the  city  required,  and  what- 
ever was  calculated  to  benefit  the  people.  As  a 
member  of  that  boc(jr  he  would  be  glad  to  assist  in 
doing  whatever  would  he  becoming  the  corporation, 
and  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  city.  The  Usher's- 
quay  Ward  would  do  its  duty  in  promoting  tbe 
movement  by  petition  and  by  subscriptions.  For 
the  present  he  would  himself  subscribe  £1,  and  he 
hoped  to  induce  some  of  his  friends  to  subscribe. 

iMr.  M'Evoy  stated  that  about  £200  had  been 
already  subscribed  towards  the  expenses  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Macdonogh  moved  a  resolution,  calling  on 
the  parliamentary  and  municipal  representatives  to 
sustain  the  application  intended  to  be  made  to  govern- 
ment for  an  annual  grant  to  sustain  St.  Stephen's- 
green  as  a  public  park.  He  said,  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  success  of  this  movement  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  taken  up  with  spirit  and  de- 
termination throughout  the  whole  city.  It  was  said 
bv  some  persons  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
was  to  increase  taxation,  but  this  was  an  unfounded 
statement,  unless  it  was  to  be  said  that  taxation  to 
the  amount  of  a  fraction  in  the  pouud  would  justify 
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it.  Tlie  citizens,  liavini;  re^iard  to  the  public  jfood 
which  would  he  done  by  opeuins?  Stepben's-sreen  as 
a  public  park,  would  not  he  influenced  by  any  such 
consideration. 

Mr.  Fiuiicane  seconded  the  resulutinn,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  stated  Stepben's-green 
belonged  to  the  city,  and  was  never  intended  by  the 
act  of  1814  to  be  made  a  preserve  for  a  few  children 
and  nursery-maids  to  the  exclusion  of  the  citizens. 
Why  should  tlie  children  of  the  people  liviuir  w.tliin 
reach  of  the  Green  l)e  compelled  to  take  e.xercise 
and  to  stay  either  in  the  streets,  wbere  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  run  over,  or  in  eontiiied  or  nn- 
liealthy  yards  or  halls,  where  their  healtli  was  im- 
paired, and  their  moral  constilutions  polluted.  It 
was  said  that,  were  it  not  for  the  commissioners, 
Stephen's- u'rcen  would  still  have  a  ditch  ronml  it, 
and  be  a  nuisance  in  the  city  ;  but  since  1814,  a- 
was  well  know)!,  a  vast  deal  of  improvement  bad 
been  nj^i'le  in  various  places  and  tliiiiLis  in  Uabliii, 
and  he  had  nodoubt  that  if  the  Green  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  corp  iratioji  it  would  be  now  a 
liigblv  ornamented,  liandaome  puldicpark. 

Alderman  Plunket  vacated  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Sinnot,  T.C.,  havini:  been  called  thereto,  the  meet- 
ing shortly  after  adjourned. 


ROYAL  lUISH  ACADEMY. 

A  GENER.iL  meetini;  of  the  members  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 1  lb  inst.  in  the  Academy  House, 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Gkaves,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  secretary,  having  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meftin'j,  which  were  confinned, 
and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  iirniiosed  to  be  bal- 
loted for  as  members  of  the  academy,  said  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  proposing,  as  member,  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont.  His  lordship  being  a  peer  of  the  realm 
had  the  privilege  of  beini;  balloted  for  without  his 
name  havng  previously  appeared  on  the  books  of 
the  academy.  The  founder  of  iheacadeujy  was  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  arandfather  to  the  |)resent 
farl,  who,  in  the  year  1775,  was  elected  president 
of  the  academy.  His  eldest  son,  who  succeeded 
him  as  earl,  was  elected  in  November,  179.5,  and 
his  second  son,  the  Hon.  lletn-y  Caiilfield,  was 
elected  as  member  in  1798,  and  was  connected  with 
the  academy  down  to  his  decease,  so  that  a  long  in- 
terval liad  been  filled  up  by  the  three  individuals 
who  honoured  the  roll  as  members  of  the  acadejuy. 

Mr.  Wilde  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
passed  unanimously. 

Edward  Blyth,  Esq.,  F.  R  S.,  read  a  very  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  existing  species  of  the  stair 
(elaphus),  and  yave  several  illustrations  to  show  the 
dirt'erences  between  the  slags  of  the  different  coun- 
tries, illustrated  by  tlieir  antlers,  which  lie  ex- 
liibited  with  the  view  of  sustaining  his  tissertions, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  observatimis  evinced  deep 
and  varied  knowledge,  and  the  results  of  extensive 
travel  and  research.  'I'he  paper  was  referred  to  the 
council  for  puldicalion. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton  submitted  a  paper, 
"  Notes  of  Animal  Mechanics,  Part  1st,  on  the 
muscular  mechanism  of  the  hip  and  knee  joints  in 
man,  and  in  some  of  the  lesser  monkeys,"  and  ex- 
hibited some  well-execiited  drawings  illustrating 
Ills  views.  Tile  reverend  and  learned  gentleman 
went  on  to  prove,  by  the  results  of  anatomical  in- 
vestiiration,  certain  connection  existed  between  the 
muscles  of  the  hip  in  the  liuman  subject  which 
liilherto  was  not  snpjiosed  to  be  the  fact.  lie  also 
gave  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  formation 
and  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and  joints  in  the 
q-iiadr ii mn  n  la  fa  i n  i  1  y , 

The  liarls  of  Charlemont  anil  Donousbniore  ;  C. 
II.  Foot,  B.A.  ;  James  Digjres  La  Toncbe,  and 
Major  Poole,  8th  Hussars,  were  uuaniuu.usly  elected 
members  of  the  academy.  The  proceedings  llien 
terminated. 


PROPOSED  FREE  LIBRARY. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1 1  lb  inst.  Mr.  M'livny  de- 
livered a  led ure  (given  in  tbi..  number)  in  Ihe  con- 
versation room  ot  the  Dublin  Library,  ''On  the 
Utility  of  establishin:;  a  Free  Library  in  this  Citj, 
to  be  endowed  and  uMinlained  by  Ilia  Slate."* 
Mr.  SiJiiN  i.Y,  Q.' '.,  presided. 
Mr.  M'Evoy  argued  that  Dublin,  as  the  metro- 
polis of  Ireland,  should  have  all  those  Tiietropolitan 
institutions  which  are  elsewhere  maintained  by  par- 
liament. A  free  public  library  was  one  of  those. 
Public  money  granied  lor  ediical  ional  purposes  could 
be  iipplied  in  no  more  useful  way  than  ii.i  providiiiii 
pmhiic  libraries,  tiinseums,  botanic  gardens.  Inc.  In 
a  national  system  of  education  it  was  impossible  to 


•  By  reference  to  early  nnmhers  of  the  Dublin  Buildkh  it 
will  be  seen  tlmt  tins  .subject  was  treated  by  us,  but  that  the 
I'ree  Libraries  of  Livurpool,  Manclie.'jtei'.  &c ,  wiiicli  wc 
visited,  are  maintained  by  a  i)Ublic  rate,  and      by  tliu  State. 


please  all  parties,  and.  consequently  some  found  [ 
thetiselves  excluded  from  all  benefit  from  a  fund  to  I 
which  they  equally  contributed  with  those  benefiled,  | 
and  those  whose  principles  happened  to  have  the  j 
majority  in  their  favour.     Besides  this,  the  middle 
classes    were   excefited  from  national   cchicii  i  ion, 
although  not  IVom  national  contribution.  In  a  jjulilic 
liiirary  the  middle  classes  and  all  others  of  what- 
ever denomination  miirht  share  equally  in  the  be- 
nefits of  the  iiistitutiini.    And  the  education  of  the 
adult  populatio  i,  thrcnis;!!  this  nieat;s,  was  no  less  j 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  education  of  the  cliil-  I 
dren,who,  if  left  afterschool  years  without  Ihe  means 
of  acquiring  further  knowledse,  and  retaining  the 
memory  of  what  they  ha  I  learned,  would  have  re- 
ceived little  benefit  frojn  their  early  education.  Mr. 
M'Evoy  further  iirired  that  Dublin  was  the  only 
city  of  equal  population  in    the  three  kingdoms 
which  had  no  free  public  lilirary  such  as  they  had 
in  Liverpool,  Maiicliesier,  Glasgow,  am!  Birming- 
ham, open  to  all  classes  without  subscription.  In 
these  institutions  tlie  only  title  for  admission  to  read 
was  decency  of  behaviour,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
the  same  means  of  instruction  in  Dublin. 

On  the  motion  of  Air.  C.  A.  Bagot,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Finucane,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  M'Evoy  for  his  able 
lecture. 

II r.  C.  A.  Ragot  having  been  called  to  the  second 
chair,  a  vole  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman, 
and  the  meeting  seiiarated. 


INSTITUTION   OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 
OF  IRELAND. 

A  RENERAI,  meetiuii  of  the  Institution  was  held  in 
the  Museum  Biiildiiiijs,  Trinity  College,  on  Wednes- 
day evenins,  the  13th  inst. 

M  r.  C.  Vignoles,  president,  delivered  a  lengthened 
address.  The  Rev.  S.  Hauiibton,  F.T.C.D.,  read 
an  abl  '  paper  "  On  the  best  mode  of  calculating  the 
resistance  to  fracture  of  large  iron  beams,  when 
suddenly  struck." 

Mr.  Vignoles,  C.E.,  was  connected  with  the 
Liverpool  ami  Manchester  Railwiy,  he  was  en<;i- 
neer  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  the  first  Irish 
line,  and  has  achieved  a  liuropean  reputation  by  his 
works  in  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  Brazils. 


TURNER'S  IMPROVKD  FIRE-PROOF  CON- 
STRUCTION FOR  FLOORS,  CEILINGS, 
BRIDGES,  &c.  * 

This  construction  is,  like  others  for  floors,  com- 
posed principally  of  iron  and  concrete;  but  the 
improvement  consists  in  the  more  perfect  coinbi- 
Tiation  of  materials,  so  as  to  form  one  uniteil 
thoroughly-bonded  mass,  and  the  omission  alto- 
gether of  timber  to  suslain  the  concrete,  and  the 
stra[i8  and  lalbes  wiiich  are  employed  as  a  pre- 
paration for  plaster  ceilings. 

To  effect  this,  iron  joists  of  open  construction  are 
used,  and  the  concrete  is  arramied  to  no  under  as 
well  as  ovi'.r  and  lliroinjh.  the  joists.  This  would 
secure  the  strongest  combin.ilioii  of  the  materials  ; 
hut  joists  of  the  ordinary  rolled  iron  may  still  he 
employed  with  the  advantage  of  their  being  entirely 
imbedded  in  the  concrete.  Iron  ties  are  secured  to 
each  couple  of  joists,  to  assist  in  holding  up  the  con- 
crete when  set.  A  tenqiorary  floor  is  placed  under 
the  joists,  at  such  distance  below  them  as  may  be 
desired  to  have  the  concrete.  On  this  floor,  wedL'c- 
fornied  earthenware  cups  are  laid,  with  the  smaller 
open  end  down,  at  equal  intervals  all  over  the  sur- 
face. Having  made  this  arrangement,  the  concrete 
is  delivered  into  its  place,  and,  wlieii  set,  the  tem- 
porary floor  is  withdrawn  (to  ho  used  elsewhere), 
and  the  earthenware  cups  will  have  been  picked  up 
by  the  concr«te,  and  securely  imbedded  in  it,  and 
thus  will  he  formed  one  compact  mass  of  iron  and 
concrete,  having  a  perfect  key  below  to  receive  the 
plaster  ceiling. 

A  space  may  be  formed  in  the  concrete  between 
each  two  joists  upon  a  seiiment  of  earthenware  and 
thus  the  weight  of  the  floor  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced, while  its  strength  and  rigidity  would  he 
preserved. 

In  cases  where  it  may  he  desirable  to  reduce  the 
thickness  of  the  floor,  the  wood  joists  may  be 
notciied  upon  the  iron  ones,  and  the  space  between 
them  tilled  with  concrete  to  within,  say,  an  inch  of 
the  floor. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the 
advantages  of  tiiis  construction:—!,  the  greater 
depth  of  concrete,  and  tlie  complete  combination  of 
materials  into  one  mass,  not  being,  as  it  were  split 
lyj  into  separate  pieces  by  the  iron  joists  ;  2,  the  in- 
creased rigidity  and  slren.rth  of  the  floor  in  conse- 
quence, and  tjlie  economy  of  iron  material;  3,  the 
preservation  of  the  under  side  of  the  joists  from  fire  ; 
4,  the  omission  of  timber  to  support  the  concrete, 
and  of  wood  straps  and  laths  for  plaster  ;  .t,  no  lateral 
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thrust  as  from  arches,  the  weiL'bt  heino-  discharged 
vertically  upon  the  walls,  and  the  floors  tieinir  them 
touetlier,  instead  of  liavinL''  a  lenileiicy  to  overthrow 
them  ;6,  its  adaptation  tofloorsof  any  iieariie.'-,  whicll 
may  be  spanned  liy  iron  ifirders  without  intermediate 
support  ;  7,  its  soitaliility  to  receive  any  description 
of  surface— wood  stone,  tile~,  nr  any  other  ;  8,  tlie 
cost  beiiiir  no  more  than  that  of  otiier  •'  fire-proof" 
floors  formed  pricicipally  of  iron  and  ('oncrete. 

The  earthenware  cups  formiiiL''  keys  for  the  plaster 
ceilinit  are  supplied  ut  a  cheap  rate  by  tile  patentee 
Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  204,  West  George-street, 
Glasgow. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  GOLDSMITH 
STATUE. 

The  ceremonial  of  inaugurating  the  statue  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  recently  jilaced  in  front  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, took  place  on  the  otli  inst.,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
in  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  L"rd  Chan- 
cellor, the  Provost,  and  a  vast  asseuiblaue  of  the 
citizens.  For  some  time  previously  the  statue, 
which  is  by  Mr.  Foley,  had  been  erected  on  a  wooden 
pedestal  to  enable  the  committee  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  most  suitable  permanent  pedestal, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  latter,  a  •ennliiii:  to  the 
original  design,  the  figure  was  draped  until  His 
Excellency's  pleasure  as  to  the  inanuurat  on  was 
made  known.  The  pose  of  the  fi'^ure,  the  elegance 
of  outline,  and  the  dignity  of  bearinii  so  wonderfully 
expressed  in  the  statue,  whether  viewed  in  its 
entirety  or  criticised  in  detail,  liave,  in  the  jiidsr- 
mento'f  the  Irish  public,  deiiionstiMted  the  rielit  of 
Mr.  Foley  to  the  position  of  first  of  Iri-b  sculptors. 
The  most  fastidious  taste  or  tlie  most  carpiiiL'  dispo- 
sitions have  failed  to  discover  a  blemish,  and  those 
who  came  to  scoff  the  work  liave  remained  to  piaise. 
The  committee  haviiia  satisfied  their  minds  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  pedestal,  caused  the  permanent  fonu 
to  be  recently  built,  and  since  its  completion  the 
statue  has  been  draped  until  the  public  ceremonial 
of  inauguration.  Tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  himself  was 
the  first,  some  six  years  aso,  to  suifirest  and  urue  its 
erection,  and  trave  at  that  time  the  munificent  sub- 
scription of  £100  for  the  Goldsinilh  Statue  Fund. 

A  spacious  platform  had  been  erected  around  the 
statue  for  the  accommodation  of  the  personatres  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonial  and  for  the  sub- 
scribers. 

His  lixcellency  arrived  at  twelveo'clock  precisely, 
and  was  received  by  tlie  members  of  tin)  statue 
committee,  and  conducted  to  his  place  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Professor  J.  K.  Inirram,  F.T.C.D.  (who  was  in 
academic  costume)  came  forward  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  his  Excellency  :  — 

The  Goldsmith  Statue  CcMuinittee,  having  com- 
pleted the  tusk  entrusted  to  them,  desire  to  state 
briefly  to  the  siiliscribers  and  to  the  Irish  public  the 
circumstances  uiidc;r  which  Ibis  enterprise  was  un- 
dertaken, and  to  place  on  record  their  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  support  by  which  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  project 
of  a  iialioiial  memorial  of  Oliver  Goldsinilh  was 
originated  by  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  has  thus  shown  an  interest  in  the  literary  glories 
of  onrcouiitry,  winch  is  well  worthy  of  tlie  imitation 
of  Irishuien.  II is  lixcellency  beaded  the  subscrip- 
tion list  with  a  munificent  iloiiation  tii  the  fund,  and 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  com niit tee  tlirouu-hout 
the  course  of  their  labm-s  by  his  cov.liai  and  irenennis 
encoiirau'ement.  llrt  M;ij(^stv  the  (^leeii  and  the  late 
illiislrious  I'riiiee  (Joii'ort  boiioiii-eO  Ihe  movement 
with  tlieir  gracious  favour,  and  aideil  it  with  their 
royal  bounty.  The  country  generally  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  the  committee,  and  coiitriinitiuiis  were 
received  not  only  from  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  also  from  Irish  residents  in  India, 
and^settlers  in  the  Australian  Col  nies.  Tiie  exe- 
cution of  the  statue  was  entrusted  by  the  niianimous 
vote  of  the  committee  to  John  Henry  Foley,  Esq., 
an  Irishman,  and  confessedly  one  of  the  first  scnl[i- 
tors  of  our  time.  Mr.  Foley  generously  subseribed 
towards  the  expense  of  the  work  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his 
native  country,  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  on 
what,  to  bim,  was  truly  a  labour  of  love.  The  sta- 
tue has  been  for  some  time  placed  on  a  temporary 
pedestal,  in  order  that  the  committee  might  be  sble 
to  form  a  correct  judgement  as  to  the  best  position 
in  which  it  could  be  placed.  An  opportunity  has 
thus  been  afforded  of  obtaining  the  verdict  of  the 
public  on  the  meritsof  the  work  ;  and  there  lias  been 
an  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of 
which  Ireland  may  justly  feel  proud,  not  only  us  a 
worthy  memorial  of  historic  greatness,  but  as  an 
I  evidence  and  trophy  of  living  •;eiiius.  It  was  the 
wish  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that 
the  statue  should  be  erected  on  such  a  site  that, 
whilst  it  would  cofitrihute  to  the  adornment  of  the 
city,  it  would  associate  the  memory  of  the  poet  with 
the  university  in  which  his  early  studies  were  pur- 
sued.   The  beard  of  Trinity  College  thus  became 
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specially  iiiteresteil  in  tlie  work,  and  l lie  committee 
li:»ve  owed  iiuicli  to  tlieir  Uiud  and  liberal  patronaiie. 
Tliey  not  only  from  flie  first  warmly  piiterraincd  tlie 
pruject,  tint  suhscrilieil  larue'v  to  tlie  t'liiid,  and 
liave  at  their  own  expense  erected  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  fiirnre  of  the  poet  now  stands.  It  only 
remains  tor  the  coimiiiltee,  on  the  part  ot'  the  s;eneral 
liody  of  siiliscrihers,  to  present  tlie  sfatne,  now 
happily  completed  and  placed  on  its  final  site,  to 
the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College. 
It  will  remain  to  our  posterity,  and  especially  to 
the  youth  who  frequent  this  seal  of  learniiiir.a  visible 
symbol  of  tlie  sratefnl  and  affectionate  admiration 
which  Irishmen  must  ever  feel  for  the  genius  and 
writiniis  of  Oliver  G<ildsmith. 

The  Provo>t  then  briefly  addressed  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, re(iuestino;  liiin  to  inauirurate  the  statue. 

In  obedience  to  his  Excellency's  command  the 
ureen  drapery  that  concealed  the  statue  was  with- 
ilrawn,  and  the  statue  wa«  displayed  on  its  perma- 
nant  pedestal,  and  in  all  its  artistic  beauty  amid 
entliusinstic  applause.  | 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  delivered  a  most  eloquent  j 
oration,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said — It  is  now 
about  six  years  >go  since  I  stood  a  short  distance 
off,  on  a  spot  not  out  of  si^rht  us,  to  do  honour  to  a 
truly  Irish  and  most  deliylitful  poet,  Thomas  Moore. 
In  the  performance  of  that  sjrateful  act  of  homajje, 
I  took  it  upon  me  to  su'i'uest  that  on  the  spor.  wliere 
we  now  are  tliere  slioiild  he  raised  a  statue  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Tlie  proposal  seemed  to  be  at 
once  apnroved.  I  will  not  say  it  has  been  hurried 
into  completion,  still  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
the  many  inteiested  it  has  been  accomplished  ; 
thousjli  not  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  the  view  of 
the  citizens,  tlie  ficture  now  stands  upon  its  appro- 
|>riate  pedastal,  and  I  think  we  shall  aijree  that  any 
delay  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  proceedings 
lias  been  amply  made  up  for  by  the  grace,  dignity, 
afwl  excellence  of  flie  finished  work.  Living 
biographers  liave  done  full  justice  to  his  history  ; 
and  an  eminent  orator,  at  once  the  representative 
and  ornament  of  this  university,  has  unfolded  all  ] 
Ills  liiith  iiifts  of  mind  with  filial  reverence  and  con-  | 
uenial  ability.  We  contemplate  a  career,  not  free 
Iroin  imprudence,  from  error,  nor  even  from  ridicule, 
I. lit  redeemed  by  the  most  guileless  simplicity, 
hy  the  most  romantic  benevolence,  by  the  most 
manly  independence — we  contemplate  a  genius,  of 
which  ;io  more  accurate  or  pity  summary  can  be 
given  than  in  the  words  which  his  great  friend.  Dr. 
Jolinson,  inscribed  upon  the  stone  which  bears  his 
name  in  Westminster  Abhey — "  There  was  no  style 
of  composition  which  he  did  not  essay — none  lie 
essayed,  which  he  did  not  adorn  ;"  but  of  so  much 
variety  and  of  so  much  excellence,  if  I  were  called 
upon  to  select  the  most  strikini;-  specimens,  I  should 
naturally  name  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  "  The 
Traveller,"  above  all,  perliaps,  "  The  Vicar  of 
VVakeiield."  Why,  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Kngland  would  not  know  themselves  if  a  single 
year  came  round  without  exhiiiiting  a  subject  from 
the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Still,  novelist,  his- 
torian, satirist,  essayist,  dramatist,  as  he  was,  it  is 
mainly  as  a  poet  tliat  we  represent  to  ourselves 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

His  Excellency  having  quoted  some  morceaux 
from  ''  poor  Goldie's"  compositions,  concluded  by 
observirii; — "  Even  here  we  are  gathered  round  the 
poet's  statue  before  London  has  erected  a  single 
statue  in  the  open  air  to  any  of  England's  mighty 
hards.  At  the  beginning  of  these  remarks  I  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  tliat  while  engaged  in  the  in- 
augiirStion  of  the  statue  of  Moore,  I  ventured  to 
anticipate  our  work  of  this  day  in  presenting  to 
Dublin  the  statue  of  Goldsmith.  This  was  six  years 
ago;  but  let  not  six  years  more  elapse  before  we 
shall  have  added  the  statue  of  Burke.  See,  the 
(.College  authorities  have  most  wisely  and  consider-  j 
ately  left  a  corresponding  space  which  alisolnteiy 
requires  some  one  to  fill  it,  and  who  so  fit  for  it  as 
he  who  was  probably  the  greatest  intellect  of  Ire- 
land — ^tlie  consummate  orator,  philosopher,  and 
statesman,  Edmund  Burke.  See,  the  very  statue 
of  our  Goldsmith  seems  to  invite  the  prese  ice  of 
him  who  was  both  the  most  ciierished  companion  of 
his  social  hour.s,  and  the  readiest  and  the  truest 
friend  in  his  sore  and  frequent  need.  I  know  that 
this  work  has  already  enlisted  the  sympathy  and 
exertions  of  many  eminent  men  and  public-spirited 
citizens.  I  trust  that  no  hmg  time  will  elapse  h<:- 
fore,  on  this  very  spot,  where  the  historic  recollec- 
tions, thfi  architectural  beauties,  the  main  thorough-  | 
fares,  all  the  pulses  of  Dublin  life  most  converge,  j 
the  passer-by,  as  he  lialis  for  a  moment,  may  look 
Hp,  not  without  patriotic  pride  and  emotion,  to  the  I 
Ktatiies  of  Goidsiiiith  and  Burke. 

Lord  Talbot  de  .\laluhide,  and  Mr.  Whiteside,  i 
M.P.,  Q.C.  (Goldsmith's  biographer),  af  erwards 
a.ldressed  tne  meeting  in  brilliant  speeches  respec-  I 
lively,  proposing  and  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
His  Excellency  for  presiding  at  the  inauguration,  l 
The  Lord  Lienitenant  briefly  acknowledged  the  com-  I 
pliment,  and  the  proceedin;;s  terminated. 


THE  GEOLOniCAL  SOCIETY. 

Thkub  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  on 
Wednesday  evening,  in  the  Museum  Buildina, 
Trinity  College.  Papers  were  read  by  the  Uev. 
Professor  Haiighton,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  "On  an 
attempt  to  calculate  the  duration  of  time  involved 
in  ueolo^ical  ejiochs,"  and  hy  Dr.  Alexander  Carte, 
"  On  tlie  recent  discovery  of  hones  of  the  Polar 
Iwar  in  Lou^h  Gur,  county  Limerick,  with  obser- 
vations cm  their  comparison  with  bones  of  the  cave 
bear,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Eiiniskillen." 
Mr.  A.  Montgomery,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  uranite 
ill  limestone,  from  a  quarry  near  Uatlifarnham. 


ON  LIMES  AND  CEMENTS.' 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

Trass  or  terras. — In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween .Mayenoe  and  Cologne,  and  in  various  locali- 
ties in  Holland,  a  substance  of  volcanic  origin  is 
found,  called  trass  or  terras,  which  has  neen  exten- 
sively em|)loyed  throughout  that  renion,  particu- 
larly by  the  Dutch  engineers,  for  the  production  of 
hydraulic  mortar.  It  is  derived  from  immense  pits 
or  quarries,  occupying  the  sides  of  extinct  v  Icaiioes, 
and  enjoys  in  nearly  every  particular  the  dis- 
tiiignishiBg  properties  of  Italian  pozzuolana,  closely 
resenibliiiir  it  in  its  composition  and  in  the  details  of 
its  manipulation,  requiri'ig  to  he  jmlverized  and 
combined  witli  rich  lime,  in  order  to  render  it  tit  lor 
use,  and  to  develop  any  of  its  hydraulic  properties. 

The  trass  used  in  Holland  is  obtained  principally 
from  B  inn,  Andernach,  and  from  the  village  of 
Dordreck,  exclusively  devoted  to  its  production, 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mense. 

Trass  is  <if  a  greyish  colour,  has  an  e.irtliy  ap- 
pearance, and  is  found  in  beds  that  are  sometimes 
coherent,  though  usually  composed  of  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  pulverulent  lumps,  from  the  size  of 
a  small  pea  to  that  of  an  egg.  Sulphuric,  and  even 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  atta{'ks  it  with 
readiness,  leaving  a  residue  of  insoluble  silica. 
Siiieaton  regarded  it  as  inferior  to  the  Italian 
pozzuolana  in  some  essential  particulars,  and  men- 
tions, as  one  of  its  objectionable  features,  that  of 
throwing  out  unsightly  efHoresfiences  upon  the  faces 
of  walls  in  which  it  is  used,  which  attain  such  a 
detxree  of  hardness  as  to  render  their  removal  w.th 
instruineiits  necessary,  especially  in  positions  where 
smoothness  and  resjularity  of  surface  are  essential, 
as  in  wat4r  conduits,  navigable  sluices,  &c. 

More  recent  experiments  have  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Smeaton  either  made  use  of  a  lime  ill-  I 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  : 
probable,  that  he  unduly  augmeiited  its  proportion, 
which  should  rarely  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to  one. 

Areiies  is  the  name  given  to  a  species  of  ochreous 
sand,  claimed  by  some  to  be  of  fossil  origin,  and 
found  abundantly  in  France,  in  tlie  Department  of 
Dordogne,  and  in  several  localities  on  tlie  tributaries  1 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Somme.  On  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  clay  which  many  of  them  con- 
tain, which  often  reaches  as  high  as  '70,  they  can 
be  formed  into  a  paste  with  water,  without  any  ad- 
dition of  lime,  and  are  often  used  in  that  slate  for 
the  walls  of  buildings  constructed  en  pise,  as  well 
as  for  mortar. 

Mingled  with  rich  lime,  they  give  apparently  ex- 
cellent mortars,  which  attain  great  hardness  under 
water;  and, in  hydraulic  quickness,  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  most  energetic  hydraulic  limes. 

It  is  doubtful,  from  some  careful  experiments 
that  have  been  made,  whether  their  properties,  as 
regards  the  ultimate  strength  and  harshness  of  the 
mortars  made  from  them,  are  improved  hy  calcina- 
tion, or  otherwise.  Tlieir  hydraulic  quickness,  how^ 
ever,  is  greatly  increased  thereby.  Tiieir  colours 
are  various,  such  as  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  some- 
times white.  They  contain  from  -10  to  '70  cf(  clay, 
the  balance  being  a  mixture  of  course  and  fine  cal- 
careo-silicious  sand  ;  and  have  hithei  to  been  prin- 
cipally found  upon  the  summit  of  small  liills,  or 
forming  the  superior  strata  of  plateaux  bordering 
water  courses,  but  rarely  in  the  valleys.  These  beds' 
exhibit  the  characteristic  physical  features  of  al- 
luvial deposits,  and  are  probably  accretions  of  di- 
luvial or  tertiary  earths,  transported  from  a  distance. 
This  conclusion  excludes  the  idea  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  volcanic  heat,  and 
leaves  us  to  account  by  some  other  hypothesi:,  for 
their  hydraulic  properties,  and  their  close  resem- 
blance, in  other  respects,  to  the  Italian  pozzuolana. 
The  most  reasonable  supposition  is,  that  ihey  owe 
their  hydraulic  energy,  wlien  mixed  vvilh  the  paste 
of  fat  lime,  to  the  presence  of  silica,  not  in  the  slate 
of  quartz,  but  in  a  form  favourable  to  its  free  com- 
bination with  the  lime,  in  the  production  of  an  in- 
soluble silicate.  To  account  for  the  hydraulic 
enerijy  in  crude  arenes  requires  a  more  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  certain  chemical  reactions,  than  can  with 

*  From  av.iluat^lp  practical  treatise  on  limes,  cement,  and 
mortars,  by  General  Q.  A.  Gillinore,  U.S.  Army.  Trubiier 
and  Co.,  Luiuloa. 


propriety  be  introduced  here.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
deferred  to  the  chapter  containing  the  "  theory  of 
the  suliaqneons  induration." 

When  the  arfenes  were  first  discovesed,  great  at- 
tention was  paid  to  their  examination,  and  with 
such  favourable  results  at  the  outset,  thai  they  im- 
mediately took  rank  among  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  hydraulic  mortar.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments, however,  have  not  fully  realized  the  hiuh 
expectatiims  oriuiiially  entertained  with  regard  to 
them,  or  verified  their  claims  to  any  superiority  in 
iiritial  energy  over  the  pozzuolana  and  trass  ;  while 
the  efTects  of  time  upon  the  mortars  composed  of 
them,  have  established  the  fact  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  should  he  classed  among  the  most 
feeble  pozzuolanas,  that  they  contain  ingredients 
which  exercise  a  hurtful  infiuenee  upon  niorters  in 
the  air,  and  that  immersed  in  water,  they  attain  but 
a  medium  degree  of  ultimate  liardness. 

Properties  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  arenes 
have  been  discovered  in  i>raiiwacke,  |isaiiimite, 
granite,  schist,  basalt,  and  other  rocKs,  wlien  in  a 
state  of  disintegration.  They  must,  iiowever,  be 
considered  as  very  feeble  pozzuolanas,  in  tlie  crude 
state,  and  acquire  but  a  slight  increase  of  hydraulic 
enertty  by  any  degree  of  calcination.  Even  their 
feeble  powers,  Iiowever,  confer  upon  them  this  ad- 
vantage, that,  for  mortars  not  alisolnteiy  immersed 
in  water,  when  srreen,  and  when  there  is  ample 
time  for  their  properties  to  develop  themselves 
before  submersion,  tliey  can  be  einployeil  in  larger 
proportions  than  any  species  of  sand,  wholly  inert, 
would  admit  of. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  mortar  has  set  when  it  has 
attained  such  a  degree  of  induration  that  its  form 
cannot  be  altered  without  causing  a  fracture — thai; 
is,  when  it  has  entirely  lost  its  plasticity.  As  the 
precise  moment  when  this  takes  jilace  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  ascertain  in  practice,  it  is  important 
that  some  more  riijorous  standard  of  comparison 
should  be  established.  The  common  method  is  to 
make  use  of  an  iron  or  steel  wire  point  loaded  to  a 
given  weisjht  ;  and  the  mortar  is  assumed  to  liave 
set  when  il  has  become  sufficiently  stiff  and  firm  to 
support  the  point  witliout  dejiression. 

Some  cements  are  remarkably  quick  in  exhibiting 
their  hydraulic  property  and  will  lose  their  plastic 
state  immersed  in  water  at  6->  (legs.  Fahr.  in  one 
or  two  niinntcs,  but  afterwards  proceed  very  slus:- 
gislily  in  their  induration.  These,  therefore,  setting 
aside  the  question  of  their  value  in  other  respects, 
are  admirab  y  adapted  to  constrnctions  under  water, 
or  in  positions  siitijected  to  immediate  .subm  'rsinn. 
Thers  are  others,  again,  which,  thnutrh  compara- 
tively slow  in  developing  the  first  indications  of 
hydraulic  energy,  yet,  in  a  few  hoiir»,  i^reatly  sur- 
pass the  former  in  withstaiidint:  the  wire  test,  as 
well  as  ill  their  ultimate  strenu'lh  and  hardness,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  preferred  in  all  positions  where 
a  very  quick  induration  is  not  specially  important. 
The  former  are  remarkable  for  what  we  propose  to 
term  hydraulic  quickness  or  activity  ;  the  lattei  for 
hydraulic  energy  or  power.  In  order  that  we  may 
be  alile  to  detect  and  recognize  these  somewhat 
obscure  properties,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least 
two  testing  wires,  which  difft-r  either  in  their  size 
or  weiiihl,  or  both.  General  Totten,  for  his  expe- 
riments carried  on  at  Fort  Adams,  R. I.,  during 
several  years  prior  to  1830,  used  a  1-1 2ih  inch  wire 
loaded  to  weigh  lb.,and  a  l-24th  imdi  wire,  loaded 
to  weigh  1  lb.  We  have  used  the  same  in  all  our 
tests,  making  in  every  instance  two  cakes  of  the 
morter  under  consideration,  by  forming  them  in  a 
circular  mould  or  rins  1A  jn.  in  diameter,  and  f  in. 
deep.  As  soon  as  these  cakes  are  prepared,  which 
is  done  by  pressing  the  mortar  into  the  ring  with  a 
spatula,  and  smotliing  off  the  upper  surface,  one  of 
tliem  is  immersed  immediately  in  water  of  an  esta- 
blished teniperature(().5  degs.  Fahr.),  an  I  the  periods 
of  time  which  it  requires  to  be  able  to  bear  respec- 
tively the  l-12tli  inch  wire,  weighing  j  lb.,  ami 
the  l-i!4lh  inch  wire,  weighing  1  lb.,  are  accurately 
noted  by  the  watch.  The  other  cake  is  left  in  the 
air  (also  liroiiglit  toGodegs.  Fahr.),  u  itil  it  supports 
tlie  1  -Fith  inch  wire,  and  is  then  immersed  in  water, 
and  the  time  required  to  bear  the  small  wire  and 
heavy  weight  ascertained. 

The  wire  test  of  h>draiilic  activity,  when  ajiplidl 
to  cement  paste  without  sand,  does  not  furnish  even 
an  approximate  indication  of  the  relative  value  of 
mortars  of  the  same  cements  when  mixed  with  a 
full  dose  of  sand  ;  for  a  quick  cement  mittlit  con- 
tain one-half  or  tliree-foiirths  of  its  volume  of  inert 
matter  ground  up  with  it,  and  consequently  be  in- 
capable of  receiving  inucli  sand,  and  st.iil  he  siipanor 
in  hydraulic  ai^iivity  to  another,  alllioiiL'h  the  latter 
might  be  entirely  unadulterated,  and  lis  capacity 
fop  sand  unimpaired.  In  pronouncing  on  the  vahie 
of  cements,  from  a  comparison  of  their  relative 
hydraulic  activity,  they  should,  Iherefore,  be  mixed 
with  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  their  volume  of 
sand.  Even  with  this  precaution,  the  result  is  far 
less  reliable  than  some  simple  device  for  trying  llie 
strength  of  the  mortars  when  ten  or  twelve  dayi 
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olJ.  As  an  evidence  of  tlie  truth  of  this  remark,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  altliongh  eminent  hydraulic 
activity  or  quickness  is  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  inferior  hardness  and  strength,  and  conversely, 
rieitlieras  a  slow-sitting  cement  necessarily  a  strong 
one ;  still,  within  the  range  of  the  experiments 
which  furnish  the  tables  of  this  work,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  quickest  cements  gave 
the  worst  results,  and  the  slowest  ones  the  best. 

The  effects  of  a  variation  of  temperature  upon  the 
hydraulic  quickness  of  mortars,  whether  derived 
from  hydratlic  lime,  hydraulic  cement,  a  mixture  of 
common  lime  and  pozzuolana,  or  produced  by  arti- 
ficial means,  is  very  marked  ;  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  in  all  comparative  tests  of  ibis  kind,  it  is  im- 
portant to  adopt  some  fixed  standard  of  temperature, 
not  only  for  the  water  with  which  the  cement  is 
mixed,  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  cement  is  im- 
mersed, but  for  the  dry  ingredients  and  the  surround- 
intf  atmospliere. 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  for  these  precautions, 
we  will  instance  two  kinds  of  United  Stales  cements. 
With  the  dry  cement  and  water  for  mixing  at 
90  degs.  Fahr.,  one  of  these  cements  immersed 
in  the  state  of  paste  in  water  at  'JO  degs.  Fahr., 
supported  the  l-12th  inch  wire  loaded  to  J  lb.  in 
1.J  minutes;  the  other  required  4  minutes  to  attain 
the  same  set.  Lowering  the  temperatures  to  Co 
de!;s.,  tiie  former  required  6  minutes,  and  the  latter 
17  minutes;  wliile  at  35  desrs.,  the  respective  periods 
were  lengthened  to  39  and  82  minutes— sliowing 
for  a  depression  of  55  dess.  in  the  temperature 
of  the  paste  (viz.,  from  90  degs.  to  35  degs  ),  a 
correspondin'j  prolongation  of  the  period  required 
to  set,  amountiiis;,  in  the  one  case,  to  37^-  minutes, 
and  in  the  other,  to  1  hour  18  minutes. 

Hence,  all  cements  are  not  equally  sensitive  to  a 
variation  of  temperature  ;  also,  those  varieties  wliich 
contain  an  excess  of  caustic  lime  may  exhibit  a 
superior  decree  of  hydraulic  activity,  due  to  the 
lieat  generated  in  bringing  this  lime  to  the  state  of 
}iydrate. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
LONDON. 

The  members  of  the  Architectural  Association  met 
on  Friflay  Eveinnglast,  th"  8th  inst.  T.  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Assuciation,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  president  drew  attention  to  the  architectural 
drawinjfsof  Mr.  R.  Fhene  Spiers,  which  were  liung 
up  in  tlie  room,  and  which  had  ol)tained  the  (jold 
medal  of  the  Hoyal  Academy.  He  congratulated 
Mr.  P.  Spiers  upon  his  success. 

Jlr.  Matthews,  hon.  secretary,  read  the  r«port  of 
the  librarian.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  asked  the  advice  of  the 
members  of  the  -Association  in  this  matter  :  —  Mr. 
George  R.  Burnell  had  prepared  a  Paper  to  be  read 
I)efore  the  Examinition  Class  at  the  last  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  on  the  Strength  of  Building  Materials  ; 
but  as  there  were  only  t/.ree  members  present,  Mr. 
liurnell  of  course  refused  to  fead  his  Paper.  He 
(Mr.  Ridge)  considered  the  members  of  the  class 
were  much  to  blame  for  not  attending  uyion  the 
occasion  of  M r.  Burnell's  lecture.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  he,  as  secretary  of  the  examination 
class,  was  to  do? — 'I'he  president  advised  that  a 
letter  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Burnell  expressing  the 
regret  of  the  Association,  and  rtqnesting  Mr.  Hur- 
nell  to  read  his  Paper  i)efoie  the  members  of  the 
Association  at  sorue  future  day. 

Mr.  Adams  then  read  a  Paper  analyzing  the  pro- 
vi^inns  of  the  Metropolitan  Uiiildin^  Act. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  the  Paper  was  an  excel- 
lent description  of  the  provisions  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Buildini;  .Act,  showing  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  principles  wliich  were  on  the  surface  of  the 
act.  He  niiKht  quote  the  words  of  one  of  tlie  oldest 
surveyors,  when  he  said  to  him  (Professor  Kerr), 
in  relatiim  to  a  liuilder:  "  I  would  go  on  my  knees 
to  get  liim  to  alter  the  work,  before  I  would  take 
him  to  a  magistrate."  He  considered  that  to  be  a 
sad  state  of  things  ;  ami  the  time  would  come  when 
it  would  have  to  lie  altered.  Mr.  Ailams  had 
brought  a  Jiiece  of  mortar,  which  hail  been  ex- 
liibited  to  them,  and  which  was  recently  declared 
to  be  good  material  by  a  tiuiKistrate.  Now,  ho  hud 
the  greatest  lespect  for  the  nnigistrate  who  had  de- 
cided against  Mr.  Andrew  Jloseley,  the  surveyor; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  hear  him  declare  that  that 
rubbish  was  mortar,  especially  as  a  worm  was,  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  found  in  it.  lie  contended  that 
the  reason  why  magistrates  act  as  they  did  was 
this  ;  and  he  would  mention  it  because,  if  they 
found  out  the  cause  of  any  liiteh,  they  mi-jht  dis- 
cover how  to  overcome  it  : — The  police  mu^iistrates 
seemed  to  have  a  very  natural  olijection  against  any 
one  coming  into  their  court  to  assist  them  in  their 
judument;  and,  consequently,  they  often  acted 
in  the  way  ihi-y  did.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
Building  Act  which  any  one  magistrate  in  the 
metropolis  could  not  thoroughly  comprehend  in 


one  evening's  study.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
the  greatest  possilde  olijection  to  go  before  a 
masistrate,  not  because  of  the  trouble,  but  from  a 
perfect  satisfaction  that,  if  possible,  the  decision 
would  be  given  against  him.  He  differed  with  Mr. 
.Adams  in  considering  that  the  footings  were  a  weak 
point  in  the  Building  Act.  Mr.  .Adarns  had  also 
referred  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  inspection  of 
secure  dwellings  by  district  surveyors.  He  con- 
9'dered  it  a  hard  matter  that  the  surveyors  should 
inspect  them  without  any  remuneration.  Now,  no 
man  could  by  lavv  be  held  responsible  for  anything 
without  he  received  fee  or  reward.  The  parish  was 
bound  to  make  all  discoveries,  but  the  district  sur- 
veyor was  to  report  upon  them.  With  regard  to 
detached  buildings,  some  builders  in  the  coun- 
try set  the  rules  of  the  Building  Act  at  defiatice, 
but  this  was  much  to  be  censured.  He  considered 
that  all  exem[itions  ought  to  be  made  not  absolute, 
but  subject  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The  Pro- 
fessor then  referred  to  the  discretionary  powers  of 
the  surveyors.  The  law,  he  said,  provided  that 
public  buildings  should  be  constructed  as  di- 
rected by  the  district  surveyors.  Some  persons 
thousht  that  the  district  surveyors  had  a  dis- 
cretionary [lower  to  set  aside  the  Building  Act. 
Tills  was  not  so  ;  they  had  only  the  power  to 
hinder  any  additional  impositions  which  mij>ht 
be  made.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr. 
Adams  for  his  pa|)er.  * 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  on  Thursday  evening 
next,  the  21st  instant. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Owen,  hon.  secretary,  has  announced  his 
intention  of  reading  "A  Condensation  of  an  Article 
by  M.  VioUet  le  Due,  on  the  Development  of  Mediasval 
Architecture." 

The  following  is  the  ballotting  paper  to  be  presented 
at  the  meeting  : — 


CANDIDATES 

CLASS 

PKOPOSKD  BY 

SECONDED  BY 

J.  S.  Mulvaiiy 

Fellow 

Sandhani  .Symes 
N.  llontgomery 

J.  n  Carroll 
F  V  Clarendon 
J.  H.  Owen 

J.  Bermingliam 

Student 

J.  H.  Owen 
C.  D.  Astley 

W.  Stirling 
U.  A  Gibbons 

William  Doolin 

Associute 

Thnmas  Drew 
J.  H.  Owen 

E.  T.  Owen 
Francis  Nolan 

LAW  NOTE. 

AN  ARCHITECT  REFUSING  A  CERTIFICATE. 

Mendu  v.  Caldheck. — PlaintifTinstituted  an  action 
to  recover  dainaijes  from  defendent,  who  is  an 
architect,  for  refusing  to  give  a  certificate  that  cer- 
tain works  done  for  a  third  party  were  duly 
executed. 

Counsel  for  defendant  moved  for  liberty  to  plead 
and  demur.  It  was  sought  to  file  an  equitable 
defence  to  the  effect  that,  owin^  to  disputes  between 
the  builder  and  his  employer,  the  defendant  v/as  un- 
able to  certify  what  work  was  done. 

No  rule  on  the  motion. 


The  Engineer  of  August  15th,  in  its  description 
of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says,  "  As  engineers,  we 
can  say  that  it  really  approaches  much  nearer  the 
perfection  of  mechanism  than  any  other  example  of 
clock  work  we  have  yet  seen  on  anythinii  like  the 
same  large  scale."  Benson's  new  show  rooms  con- 
tain clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day, 
and  include  clocks  fur  the  drawing-room,  dining- 
room,  bed-room,  library,  hall,  staircase,  bracket, 
carriage,  church,  turret,  railways,  warehonse,  count- 
ing house,  with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every 
d(j3criptioii  of  clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present  capable. 
Church  and  turret  clocks  especially  estimated  for. 
Benson's  illustrated  jiamphlet  on  clocksand  watches 
(free  by  post  with  two  stamps)  contains  a  short 
history  of  clock  and  watch  making,  with  descrip- 
tions and  prices ;  it  acts  lis  a  guide  in  the  purchase 
of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any 
part  of  the  world  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short 
pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  tor 
one  stanqi.  J.  fi.  Benson  received  a  Prize  Medal 
and  honourable  mention  in  classes  33  and  15.  33 
and  3-1,  J.udgate-liill,  London.  Brairch  Establish- 
ments, 4(i,  47,  and  03,  ('ornhiU.  li'stulilished  J749. 
Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Spi'cial  Warrant  of 
Appointnient  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


•  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  provisions  ef  tlie  London  liuild- 
in;;  y\ct  will  be  tliorouKhly  well  ditjestud  with  rctlTence  to  the 
neu!  act  suuglit  to  be  ubtaiucd  IVuiii  Parliament  for  Dublin. 


ANOTHER  NEW  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 
A  PRELIMINARY  meeting  was  held  yesterday 
evening,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Hotel,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  estatilishment  in  Dublin  of  a  Biiild- 
ins  Association  in  connection  chiefly  with  the  Civil 
Service.  J.  E.  Gai4DI»bu,  lisq.,  of  the  Customs 
Service,  on  tieing  called  to  the  ehiiir,  briefdy  explained 
the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  said  that  this  was  a 
movement  which  had  been  made  in  ooiisequeiice  of 
the  success  which  attended  similar  societies  in  Eng- 
land. 

iMr.  W.  Daly,  secretary  jjro  tein,  said  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  should  tell  them  that  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  Freehold  Land  and  Buildiuf;  Society 
of  London,  whereiij'  several  millions  had  been  realised 
in  building  suitable  residences  for  the  working 
classes,  and,  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
having  such  a  society  extended  to  this  country,  h* 
wrote  to  London,  a  id,  after  some  correspondence, 
the  London  society  declined  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions to  Ireland.  Mr.  Daly  referred  to  a  number 
of  other  buildi..g  societies  in  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  other  large  towns  which  had  been  most  siicce>s- 
fnl,  and  having  explained  the  advantages  of  these 
societies,  not  only  to  the  investors  but  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  prospictus  of 
a  building  society  which  the  officers  of  the  civil 
service  were  strivinir  to  establish  in  London.  It 
was  considered  that  a  society  of  this  kind  would  not 
be  so  effective  if  confined  to  the  civil  service,  and 
it  was  therefore  determined  to  throw  it  open  to  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  Daly,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  tha 
most  approved  course  to  be  adopted  was  to  grant 
loans  by  ballot. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Finlay,  Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
proposed,  and  Mr.  E.  Solesby,  of  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  seconded: — "  That  we  hereby  approve 
of  the  formation  in  this  city  of  a  Benefit  Buildinif 
Association,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  cap.  32,  on  the  princi])le  of  the 
Official  and  General  Building  Society  of  London,  to 
be  called  '  The  Irish  Official  and  General  Building 
Association,'  and  that  steps  be  adopted  for  having 
the  same  duly  registered,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  act." 
It  was  also  resolved  : — 

"  That  a  provisional  committee  be  now  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  prospectus,  setting  forth  the  objects  of 
the  society  and  its  advantages,  together  with  the 
rules  and  reijnlations  necessary  for  its  government." 

"That  William  Daly,  Esq.,  of  tlie  Poor  Law 
Commission  Office,  be  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
liroposed  association." 

The  first  meetintr  of  the  committee  was  ordered 
to  be  held  on  the  2Ist  instant. 


JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES -THE  LIMITED 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sl  ii, — That  joint-stock  companies  (limited)  are  of 
udvantaize  in  openintr  up  new  channels  for  trade,  as 
well  83  developing  those  already  in  existence,  few 
will  deny,  and  under  restrictions  tiicy  are  likely  to 
be  productive  of  a  lari;e  amount  of  good  to  the  in- 
diiHtrial  masses  of  society;  but  it  is  a  truism  that 
"  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,' '  which  is 
well  exemplified  in  them,  for  it  sometimes  occurs, 
either  from  this  cause  or  from  apathetic  indifference, 
the  project  once  started  derives  no  benefit  from  the 
trading  exjieriences  of  its  proprietors,  and  is  left  all 
but  exclusively  to  the  guidance  of  an  inexperienced 
secretary,  who  only  feels  interested  in  the  receipt  of 
his  salary;  hence  an  evil  of  some  maijnitude  arises. 

At  the  present  term  when  these  companies  are 
engaging  so  much  attention,  and  likely  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  in  every  department  of  trade, 
it  occurs  to  me  few  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  their 
operation.  According  to  the  act,  no  shareholders  is 
liable  for  more  than  the  amount  of  the  shares  which 
he  has  purchased,  consequently,  if  the  speculation 
be  not  of  a  thriving  character  creditors  have  nothing 
to  look  tp  but  the  assets,  which  in  some  cases  may 
realise  nothing. 

It  is  positively  certain  that  with  limited  liability 
moral  obligation  ceases,  because  a  ■*ystera  of  careless 
trading  may  be  adopted,  or  recklessly  called  into 
action  with  impunity.  The  consciences  of  individual 
shareholders  satisfied  in  the  conviction  of  having  paid 
in  their  money,  therefore  no  loiiyer  accountiible,  re 
nardless  of  the  consequences  to  creditors  who,  relj- 
iug  on  the  high  coinniercial  status  of  the  proprietary, 
supply  their  goods  without  limit,  and  who,  when 
payment  of  their  accounts  is  demanded,  are  le'.'ally 
met  with  the  reply,  "  you  cannot  make  me  liable 
sir."  The  law  could  easily  provide  a  remedy,  mak- 
ing it  compulsory  upon  joint-stock  companies  to 
wind  up  when  they  can  no  longer  meet  their  engage- 
raeiits,  or  individually  they  should  proclaitu  tliein- 
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selves  as  not  accoiintalile  for  the  acts  of  tlieir  com- 
patiy.  It  is  patent  to  all  that  an  enactment  coiiflii- 
iii^  the  respoiisiliility  of  individnal  traders  to  the 
exHCt  amount  of  c.ipital  invested,  would  he  notori- 
ously iiTijiist,  yet  the  principle  applied  in  the  one 
c.\<e  is  merely  a  distinction  without  a  ditference  in 
reiiarii  to  the  other. 

Some  months  since  a  person  called  at  iny  office, 
ri'iiresenlini;  himself  as  the  secretary  of  a  recently- 
iyirined  company  tra<lina  under  the  Limited  Lia- 
bilities Act  (and  havinir  a  most  iiiHueiitiHl  array  of 
some  of  the  hi<;hest  aiul  many  most  respected  com- 
mercial names  as  shureholders),  stating'  his  direc- 
tory had  offered  £300  for  a  lionse  as  oflioes,  hut 
upon  consideration  they  had  decided  upon  taking 
one  temporarily  until  they  could  meet  somethinu; 
which  won'il  suit  their  requirements  hetter,  and  re- 
qiiestin;;  to  have  some  works  executed. 

Suspicion  being  removed  by  the  recent  formation 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  names  of  its  pro- 
prietors, some  of  them  enjoying  municipal  offices, 
anil  even  aspiring  to  the  highest  civic  disjnities,  I  at 
once  consented  to  do  what  was  required.  So  far  so 
well,  the  works  were  executed,  the  account  furnished 
in  due  time,  and  a  promise  of  payment  made,  but 
repeated  after-applications  were  without  effect,  and 
1  was  eventually  obliged  to  sue  by  civil  bill  and 
olitained  a  <lecree,  and  am  now  in  a  po-iilion  to  issue 
execution,  l)ul  being  informed  by  one  of  the  proprietors 
that  all  calls  upon  the  shares  are  [>aid  up  from 
the  beginning,  and  previous  to  the  date  of  their 
order  to  me  nothing  now  remains  but  their  trading 
assets,  which  are  only  value  as  waste  inper,  to- 
gether wil;h  a  table  and  a  few  chairs  in  the  sanctum 
of  Ihedirectory,  whicli  are  equally  valueless.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  would  ask,  through  the 
niedinm  of  your  journal,  are  not  all  the  proprietors 
morally  liable,  if  not  legally,  so  long  as  they  publicly 
permit  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  credit?  Certainly  under  repre- 
sentations which  would  be  designated  in  ordinary 
trade  dealing  as  false  pretences,  and  which  possibly 
might  he  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  —  I  am,  sir, 

A  Builder. 


The  disposition  so  prevalent  among  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  city  populations  to  forsake  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  streets,  and  seek  more  retired  and 
.salubrious  residences  in  the  suburbs,  has  been  recently 
manifested  in  Limerick.  It  is,  doubtless,  partly  trace- 
able to  this  source,  that  in  this  line  city,  which  con- 
t, lias  several  streets,  that  scarcely  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  best  parts  of  Dublin,  excellent  town-hous'-s 
are  at  a  discount,  while  numerous  cottages  and  villas 
are  springhig  up  within  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 
Amongst  others,  a  row  of  small,  but  neat  and  com- 
modious houses,  has  been  erected  on  the  Military-road 
by  Edward  Cruise,  Esq.,  called  Wellington-terrace, 
all  of  which  were  occupied  immediately  on  their  com- 
pletion. The  north  or  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  most  attractive  neighbour- 
hood, having  been  for  some  time  past  laid  out  into 
roads,  which  are  generally  well  planted  and  kept  in 
order,  and  form  the  favourite  promanade  of  the 
citizens.  A  fresh  impulse  has  been  given  to  building 
operations  in  this  direction,  since  the  purchase  of  a 
large  part  of  the  property  by  Thomas  Kevlngton, 
Esq.,  who  has  erected  a  row  of  twelve  houses,  called 
TJden-terrace,  somewhat  larger  than  those  last  men- 
tioned, which,  as  soon  as  completed,  were  in  con- 
siderable request.  This  terrace  is  treated  architec- 
turally, so  as  to  present  a  prominent  centre  and  wings, 
by  which  the  monotonous  character  so  difficult  to 
avoid  in  this  class  of  building,  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
relieved.  Several  detached  residences  have  also  been 
erected  on  various  parts  of  Mr.  Revington's  estate, 
and  a  villa  of  considerable  extent,  for  Edward  J. 
Collins,  Esq.,  R.M.,  is  now  in  progress.  The  style 
is  Italian,  with  bold  projecting  cornice  to  the  roof, 
rusticated  basement  and  quoins,  a  bay  window,  and  a 
projecting  porch,  with  doric  columns.  There  is  a 
campanile  tower  at  one  side  of  considerable  height, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  thu  city,  and  down  the 
.Shaiuion.  The  stables,  offices,  and  entrance  lodge, 
are  to  correspond  with  the  house.  The  architect  of 
all  the  works  above  described  is  Mr.  W.  Fogerty,  of 
"23,  iiarcoui  t-street,  Dublin. 


6cncra.l  Jtcms. 


Behrles,  the  sculptor,  has  died  in  the  Middlesex 
liospitul. 

The  pantomime  at  Drury-lane  is  said  to  Lave 
cost  £8,00(J.  All  this  money  is  lavished  upon  ean- 
lass  and  paint,  and  tinsel,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
will  become  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Magnificence  in 
theatrical  matters  can  scarcely  be  carried  beyond 
the  point  it  has  now  reached. 

Tlie  Town  Council  of  Rochdale  have  agreed  upon 


the  erection  of  a  new  Town  Hall,  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  shell  of  which  is  £20,000.  Prizes  of  £100, 
£G0,  and  £40  are  to  be  offered  for  designs. 

The  new  quarters  for  married  soldiers,  e'ected  at 
Canterbury  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £10,000,  are 
now  ready  to  l)e  occuiiied,  and  only  await  the  in- 
spection of  the  authorities.  Amongst  the  many 
improvements  introduced  is  Taylor's  patent  venti- 
lating process,  which,  if  successful,  as  anticipated, 
will  probably  he  introduced  into  other  buildings  of 
the  same  n;.ture.  This  is  designed  to  ventilate  the 
whole  of  the  rooms,  altogether  eighty  in  number, 
and  provision  is  made  for  passing  the  air  through 
heated  shafts,  so  as  to  warm  it  in  winter.  The  lava- 
tories and  drainage  are  said  to  be  very  complete. 

One  of  the  schemes  of  the  day  is  a  grand  inter- 
national alliance  of  hotels,  so  that  all  parts  of 
Eiirope  are  to  be  in  hotel  correspondence — London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  (cc. 

According  to  an  ofiicial  document  just  issued,  the 
declared  value  of  iron  for  railroads  exported  in  eleven 
months  ended  30th  November  was  £3,073,025, 
against  £2,549,792  in  the  preceding  year. 

A  French  naval  officer  has  invented  a  method  of 
preserving  the  plating  of  iron  vessels  from  oxidation. 
Specimens  of  iron,  covered  with  copper,  have  been 
exhibited  In  perfect  preservation  after  having  been 
immersed  in  the  sea  for  several  months.  The  iron  is 
not  only  preserved  from  oxidation,  but  on  placing  it 
in  contact  in  the  sea  with  a  metallic  surface  of  copper, 
the  galvanic  effect  is  completely  destroyed. 

According  to  a  new  regulation  made  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Paris,  whenever  a  railway  train  is  delayed, 
immediate  information  is  to  be  given  to  tin-  ()oinn\is- 
sary  of  Police  of  tha  locality  nearest  to  the  station. 
Advice  will  then  be  immediately  sent  to  all  the  large 
towns  on  the  line,  as  to  the  cause  and  duration  of 
the  delay. 

A  hew  fire-e*cape  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Power, 
chief  of  the  Worcester  police.  It  consists  of  a  light 
iron  frame  easily  placed  upon  a  window  sill,  and  of  a 
simple  system  of  wire  or  other  ropes  and  pulleys,  by 
means  of  which  a  flame-proof  canvas  sack  or  recep- 
tacle h  place<l  on  the  ground,  and  thus  far  presents  an 
advantage  that,  whilst  it  is  as  efficacious  as  the  old 
fire-escape,  it  is  cheap  and  easy  obtainable,  and  within 
the  obtaining  of  every  householder. 


The  Daily  News,  July  1st,  speaking  of  Benson's 
watches  in  the  Kxhihitlon,  says,  "  Here  ai'e  ar- 
ranged a  fine  selection  of  watches  manufactured  by 
him  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles  of 
horological  science.  When  we  com[iare  tliem  with 
the  specimens  of  ancient  watch-work  which  are 
placed  beside  them,  or  even  with  those  worn  by  our 
grandfathers,  the  immense  advance  in  this  branch 
of  the  mechanical  arts  is  at  once  apparent."  Chro- 
nometer, duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters, centre 
seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  watch,  fioin  the  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present  capable,  and 
adapted  to  ali  climates.  Benson's  Illustrated 
Pamphlet  on  Watches  (free  for  two  stamp-i)  co  j- 
tains  a  short  history  of  watchmaking,  with  descrip- 
tions and  prices,  from  3  to  200  guineseach.  It  acts 
as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and  enables 
those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Colonies, 
India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch, 
and  have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Ben- 
son, Prize  Medallist,  Class  33,  Honourable  Mention, 
Class  15  ;  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Branch 
Establishments,  40,  47,  and  63,  CornhiU.  Estab- 
lished 1749.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special 
Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

NiiW  BniLDiNG  Association. — It  is,  we  learn, 
in  contemplation  to  form,  principally  in  connexion 
with  the  Civil  Service  in  Ireland,  a  "  Building 
Association,"  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  G  &  7, 
Wm.  IV,  ca'p  32,  and  a  preliminary  m  eting  of  gen- 
tlemen favourable  to  tlie  project  will  shortly  be 
held,  at  which  the  necessary  steps  will  he  tjikeu 
with  a  view  to  the  immediate  eslalilishment  of  the 
proposed  society  on  such  a  basis  as,  it  is  hoped,  will 
ensure  Its  success.  Associations  of  this  character 
exist  in  almost  every  town  of  any  importance  in 
England,  and  have  conferred  vast  advantages  upon 
their  shareholders.  In  one  association  In  Leeds  a 
sum  of  over  £200,000,  is  due  to  its  shareholders, 
whilst  it  appears  from  a  recent  work  on  "  Building 
Societies,"  that  between  1847  and  1800,  there  was 
invested  in  four  of  these  institutions  in  Birmingham 
upwards  of  £508,000.  In  London,  building  associa- 
tions have  met  with  unparalelled  success,  and  have 
since  their  formation  received  several  millions  of 
money.  Such  results  as  these  may  not  be  realized 
In  Ireland,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  but  ttiere 
is  no  reason  why,  if  properly  managed,  such  associa- 
tions should  not  1)6  as  successful  as  our  other  puldic 
undertakings,  and  he  proportionately  rcmuneralire 
to  their  share-holders. 


PlIOPOSED      ImPIIOVEMENTS       INT  PeTER'S 

Church.  — At  an  influential  meeting  of  the  Par- 
ishioners o£  St.  Peter's,  held  in  tlie  Vestry  room, 
the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Duhlin  in  the  chair,  it 
was  nniinimously  agreed  that  the  present  condition 
of  tiie  Parish  Church  is  utterly  unbeco  niiig  its  po- 
sition and  the  sacred  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  ; 
and  it  wa«  resolved  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  bring  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Eccles- 
iastical Commissioners,  and  to  raise  such  a  sum  as 
shall  he  sufficient,  with  their  assistance,  to  re-pew 
the  Church,  erect  a  new  front,  and  effect  such  other 
iinprovemenis  as  may  be  considered  advisable. 
Subscriptions  are  being  received. 

The  Letterkbnny  Railway. — On  Thursday 
the  first  sod  was  turned  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  line  will  be  open  and  in  good 
working  order  within  a  couple  of  years.  A  railway 
between  Derry  and  the  inercantile  capital  of  north- 
western Donegal  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  immense 
advantage  as  well  to  the  merchants  of  this  city  as 
to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes  of  the 
adjoining  county.  The  new  line,  bringing  Letter- 
kenny  within  an  hour's  journey  of  Derry,  will  unite 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Donegal  with  the  railway 
system  of  Ireland,  and  the  result  inu^t  be  to  benefit 
farmers,  traders,  and  the  community  in  general. 
Now  that  the  work  has  been  begun,  we  trust  that 
this  railway  will  he  pushed  energetically  forward, 
so  as  to  make  up  for  flic  large  amount  of  time  whicli 
was  lost  in  preparing  to  commence. — Londonderry/ 
Jonrnril. 

The  Slate  Quarries  op  Wales. — Durinif 
the  past  year  an  extraordinary  amount  of  activity 
has  characterized  the  slate  trade  of  Wales.  The 
demand  has  been  so  great  that  buyers  never  expect 
their  orders,  even  If  small,  to  be  executed  within  six 
months,  and  in  many  Instances  centracts  are  declined 
altogether  owing  to  the  press  of  denmnd.  The  old- 
established  quarry  proprietors  of  North  and  South 
Wales  h<.ve  reaped  handsome  returns  as  the  result 
of  this  activity,  and  extensive  new  quarries  are 
being  opened  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 
The  Limited  Llaliility  Act  has  also  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  connection  with  the  traile,  and  during 
the  year  numerous  limited  liability  compa'iies  have 
been  successfully  promoted  and  have  commenced 
operations  either  in  opening  new  ground  or  extending 
old  quarries.  It  is  believed  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  slate  quarries 
is  double  that  of  twelve  months  ago,  and  the  number 
is  gradually  increasing  as  the  quarries  are  opened. 

The  Utilization  op  Seaweed. — At  tlie  meet- 
ing of  the  Philosophical  S 'ciety  of  Glasgow,  on 
the  IGth  ult.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wiinsch  read  a  Paper 
"  On  the  Utilization  of  Seaweed,"  illustrated  by 
chemical  tables  and  specimens  of  plants.  He  took 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  statistics  of  "  kelp,"  the 
production  of  which  is  now  about  10,000  tons  per 
ainium,  but  could  be  almost  indefinitely  increased 
if  the  difficulties  of  climate  in  the  drying  process 
could  be  overcome.  The  supply  of  seaweed  on  our 
shores  is  practically  inexliau-itible,  being  estimated 
by  one  authority  at  21,000,000  tons  per  annum; 
while  the  present  consumption,  both  for  kelp  and 
for  green  manuring,  does  not  reach  1,000,000  tons. 
The  wrack  cast  up  on  our  shores  during  the  winter 
season  is  by  far  the  largest  in  quantity  and  the 
most  valuable  in  quality,  and  is  now  propo>eil  to 
be  saved  and  dried  artificially  by  a  contrivance 
for  burning  "  wet  fuel,"  by  which  the  seaweed 
itself  is  made  to  contribute  towards  tlie  heat  re- 
quired for  drying  large  quantities  of  it,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Other  mechanical 
applianc-s  for  largely  increasing  the  present  supply 
were  suggested. 

Ventilating  Long  Levels. — In  the  Latrohe 
tunnel,  in  Virginia  city,  Nevada  territory,  a  mode 
of  ventilation,  said  to  have  been  in  use  amongst 
the  ancient  (Jermans,  has  been  introduced.  It  is 
reported  that  when  the  tunnel  was  in  only  a  few 
hundred  feet,  an  air-shaft  had  to  ue  sunk,  and  at 
about  the  same  distance  further  another  was  put  in: 
at  this  point  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  closed  up, 
except  a  hole  about  10  inches  square,  through  whicli 
the  air  is  comlucted  into  the  further  extremity  of 
the  tuimnel.  The  draft  is  so  strong  that  no  oilier 
shaft  has  yet  become  necessary.  The  tunnel  is  now 
ah  put  2,6()0  feet.  The  Santa  Fe  Mine  has  adopted 
similar  system  of  ventilation. 


To  soothe  the  sutiurinys  of  Immunity  imJ  ameliorate  ths 
p:in:^s  of  disease,  uro  thii  f^raiitl  objects  ot  medical  science. 
Tins  is  efticiently  demonstrated  in  tlie  curative  virtues  of 
Lka's  your  AND  KniiUMAi  ic  I'li.i.s.  advertised  in  our  columns. 
The  cures  effi-cted  by  tliis  iiivuiuablo  medicine  would  lill 
volumes.  —  Ltiiilij  Tekfjraph^ 


Dublin  Buii.dku  Office,  42,  Muhbot^si. 

It  is  respectfuUi/  requested  lhat  a7nounts  of  accountt 
for  Aduertisemenls  mai)  be  paid  to  Mr.  PETEll  JiOJi, 
$oon  as  cuiivgiiient  after  same  being  ftiriiislied. 

%^  Subscriptions  tu  t/tis  Journul  are  in  all  eases 
payable  in  advance. 


Feb.  1,  1864. J 
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UNVEILING  OF  THE  DARGAN  STATUE, 
AND  OPENING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
These  two  ceremonials,  so  replete  with  national 
interest,  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  30th  ult., 
in  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  people  ; 
His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  officiating 
in  each  instance.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  public,  that  the  statue  of  \yiUiam 
Dargan,  which  now  stands  on  a  granite 
pedestal  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
facing  Merrion-square,  has  been  there  placed, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  which  Ireland  is  under  to  that 
great  benefactor,  for  the  facility  afforded  to  the 
development  of  her  resources  and  iudustry  by 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1853,  the  immense 
building  for  which  he  produced,  at  his  own 
cost,  and  pres'.;uted  to  the  nation  for  the  time 
being. 

We  were  the  first  to  suggest,  that  a  statue 
should  be  raised  to  Wm.  Dargan  on  Leinster- 
lawn,  and  that  statues  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort, 
who  honoured  the  Exhibition  with  a  visit, 
should  likewise  occupy  suitable  positions.  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe — whether  we  get 
credit  for  it  or  not — that  the  suggestion  has 
been  so  far  partially  carried  out,  and  we  trust 
that  we  may  be  afforded  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  completed  by  the  addition  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  of  the  others  named. 

The  "  Dargan "  statue  is  of  bronze,  and 
eleven  feet  in  height,  inclusive  of  a  block  of 
polished  Aberdeen  granite  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  pedestal.  The  figure,  which  is  in  a  lean- 
ing attitude  and  dressed  in  the  ordinary  walk- 
ing garb  of  a  gentleman,  with  the  right 
hand  passed  between  the  buttons  of  the  vest, 
is  of  rather  easy  pose,  but  exhibits  by  no 
means  a  graceful  outline ;  nor,  is  the  well- 
known  venerable,  benevolent,  and — we  may 
add — handsome  countenance  of  the  original, 
faithfully  pourtrayed  in  the  enduring  bronze. 
The  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrell,  R.H.A.,  has 
neither  succeeded  (and  we  state  it  with  regret, 
considering  that  his  artistic  high  reputation) 
in  catching  the  expression  of  the  mouth,  nor 
the  form  of  the  nose,  so  we  must  take  exception 
to  our  contemporary  critics  who  pronounce 
the  visage  to  be  a  "  perfect  likeness." 

Around  the  statue  a  spacious  dais  was  pre- 
pared with  tiers  of  seats  rising  therefrom  for 
the  accommodation  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons during  the  inauguration  proceeding — 
Avhich  occupied  about  half  an  hour, — and  this 
was  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Messrs.  Martin, 
the  prince  merchants.  Messrs.  Todd,  Burns  & 
Co.,  also  contributed  for  the  occasion  a  valu- 
able Brussels  carpet.  Mr.  Dargan  himself 
was  not  present,  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
his  usual  eloquent  and  happy  manner,  paid 
a  fitting  compliment  to  his  iudustry,  his  energy, 


and  his  benevolence  ;  after  which,  amidst  loud 
cheers.  His  Excellency  commanded  the  veil  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  statue  became,  for  a 
short  period,  the  subject  for  admiration  and 
criticism  respectively  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. 

The  following  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Dargan  Fund  will  supply  further  particu- 
lars : — 

May  it  please  yodr  Excellency— We. 
the  trustees  and  cninmittee  appointed  at  the  close 
of  the  great  exhibition  held  in  tliis  city  in  tlie  year 
1853  to  provide  for  tlie  permanent  commemoratinn 
of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to  Irish  industry 
and  enterprise  throunh  that  exliil)ition  by  William 
Darean,  beg  respectfully  to  apiproacli  your  Excel- 
lency for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  steps  we  liave 
taken  in  the  performance  of  our  grateful  duty,  and 
to  deliver  up  ti>  your  Excellency  and  the  other 
Governors  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  memorial  of 
Darnan  which  has  been  erected  in  this  place,  the 
site  of  the  exhibition  building.  In  order  to  transmit 
to  posterity  his  name  in  connection  with  tlie  chief 
oliject  he  contemplated  in  promoting  the  Exhil)iti(in 
of  1853,  which  was  mainly  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage native  industry,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  existence  an  institute  in  which  the  public 
mind  may  be  educated  to  appreciate  the  graceful 
aud  the  beautiful,  and  thus  to  give  an  impulse  to  the 
introduction  of  artistic  skill  and  refinement  into  tlie 
ordinary  appliances  of  every  day  life,  a  result  wliich 
was  successfully  promoted  in  England  by  the  wise 
forethought  and  cultivated  taste  of  the  lanieiited 
Prince  Consort,  and  which  it  has  been  the  lionorable 
aim  of  Mr.  Daruan  to  endeavor  to  effect  for' us  in 
Ireland.  To  accomplish  this  end  our  committee, 
with  the  full  approbation  of  the  subscribers,  and 
when  the  sanction  of  parliament  for  the  undertaking 
had  been  obtained,  han<led  over  by  deed  £5,000  of 
tlie  funds  subscribed  to  trustees  appointed  by  tlie 
act  for  the  erection  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ire- 
land, of  which  the  Dargan  hall  was  to  form  a  prin- 
cipal feature.  It  still  remained  for  us  permanently 
to  associate  the  name  of  Dargan  with  this  great 
national  undertaking,  anil,  by  ihe  aid  of  eminent 
artists,  to  perpetuate  the  features  and  bearing  of 
the  man  through  whose  munificence,  directed  by 
science,  this  noble  work  was  successfully  achieved. 
For  this  purpose  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  skill 
and  genius  of  Mr.  Catterson  Smith,  President  of 
the  Royal  Hilierniaii  Academy,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Farrell,  K. H.A.,  of  whose  pencil  and  chisel  the 
portrait  i  i  your  gallery  and  the  statue  now  before 
us  are  the  creation.  It  is  now  our  final  duty  to 
transfer  to  your  Excellency  the  guifrdianship  of  that 
statue,  which,  standing,  as  it  does,  on  a  block  of 
native  granite,  we  believed  to  be  fully  worthy  of  the 
position  it  occupies  and  the  man  it  represents.  We 
have  now  fulfilled,  and  we  hope  not  unworthily,  the 
task  confided  to  us  ;  and  on  resigning  our  trust, 
while  we  painfully  remember  that  during  the  ten 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  it  was  undertaken 
many  of  our  fellow  labourers,  and  four  of  the  six 
trustees  appointed  to  administer  the  Dargan  Fund, 
have  passed  away,  we  rejoice  that  now, at  the  close 
of  our  labours,  he  whom  we  have  met  to  honour  is 
Btill  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  vigour, 
ably  pursuing  liis  useful  and  dignified  career  in  con- 
nection with  the  city  he  has  eo  largely  benefitted. 
And  we  have  further  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  are  permitted  to  resign  that  trust  into  the  hands 
of  a  Viceroy,  not  more  distinguished  for  his  classic 
taste  and  love  of  art,  tlian  for  his  high  appreciation 
of  men  who,  like  William  D.irgan,  devote  tliemselves 
to  the  service  and  improvement  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

We  subjoin  the  following  statement  of  accounts  :  — 

Gross  amount  of  subscriptions    ..       ..       ..  £5,758   S  0 

Paid  Ijiiildiiif;  trustees    ..       ..£5,000    0  0 

Do.  for  portrait  and  frame       ..      3-!t  IS  0 

 5,321  18  0 


Balance   £436   7  0 

This  balance  with  interest  on  investments  has 
been  applied  for  the  erection  of  the  sta  ue. 

Talbot  db  Malahiue,  ChairiBan. 
Joseph  Boyce,         j  ^^^^ 
John  Lentaigne,  f 

VAL.  O'B.  O'CONNOH.)     ,  ... 

™        „  'J  Aud  tors. 

T.  M.  Gkesham,  i 


Alexander  Boyle, 


Ion.  Sees. 


\  H 

Robert  Kane,  ) 
When  the  reading  of  the  address  was  concluded, 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  said — Let  the 
Btatue  be  unveiled. 

While  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  was 
being  proceeded  with,  the  interior  of  the 
National  Gallery  gradually  filled ;  and  when 


His  Excellency  and  suite,  together  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  &c.,  followed  by  a  vast 
crowd,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  passage 
was  obtained  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
hall,  where  suitable  seats  were  prepared  lor  tlie 
above  named,  and  a  select  number  of  specta- 
tors within  an  enclosure.  The  covp  d'oeil  of 
the  gallery  itself,  with  its  handsome  coved  and 
bracketed  ceiling,  continuous  lantern  and 
trellissed  pannels ;  its  morone  colored  walls 
adorned  with  magnificent  pictures,  combined 
with  the  various  colours  in  the  habiliments  of 
the  assemblage,  was  most  imposing  and 
artistic.  Indeed,  for  its  extent,  which  is,  we 
believe,  about  200  feet,  the  principal  gallery 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  arranged  of 
any  in  the  kingdom  ;  though  we  think  it  a 
palpable  error  in  the  plan,  to  have  constructed 
it  out  of  level  with  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing from  which  it  is  partitioned,  and  which 
hereafter,  under  enlarged  requirements,  it 
might  be  found  convenient  to  add  thereto. 
The  sculpture-hall  immediately  underneath, 
and  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  galler)',  is 
likewise  a  noble  a  id  appropriately  arranged 
apartment,  beautified  with  columns  and  paved 
with  tiles  wliosd  rich  hue  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  coldness  of  the  surrounding  objects. 
The  light  fi'om  a  series  of  side  windows  can 
also,  by  an  ingenious  device,  be  regulated  as 
may  be  desirable.  The  general  appearance 
of  this  hall  strikingly  resembles  the  classical 
courts  at  tiie  Sydeiiliam  Crystal  Palace. 
The  double  lighted  staircase  from  this  apart- 
ment to  the  gallery  overhead  is,  though  spa- 
cious, uncomfortable,  as  all  winding  staircases 
are,  however  well  contrived ;  but  considering 
that  the  whole  buihling  has  been  put  together  by 
piecemeal,  and  constructed  mainly  in  imitation 
of  a  defective  pattern — viz.,  the  corresponding 
wing  forming  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
museum — the  general  result  is  not  so  unsatis- 
factory as  might  have  been  anticipated.  For 
some  of  the  arrangements  credit  is  due  to 
Captain  Frank,  R.E.,  but  we  understand  that 
Sir  R.  GrifHtii,  Bart.,  was  the  author  of  others. 
The  workmanship  has  been  performed  in 
admirable  style  by  Messrs.  Cockburn  and  Son, 
builders  ;  and  the  general  fittings  and  furnish- 
ings by  Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne,  of  Henry-street, 
upholsterer. 

The  Director,  Mr.  George  F.  Mulvany  (a 
gentleman  on  whoso  well-earned  and  distin- 
guished position  we  iieartily  congratulate  him) 
initiated  the  inauguration  proceedings  by 
reading  the  address  of  the  governors  and 
guardians  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  His  Kxce  lency 
having  replied  briefly  thereto,  followed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  gallery  was  formally 
declared  opened  to  the  public. 

We  subjoin  the  address  in  question: — 

May  it  plkasb  yoor  Excellency — The 
governors  and  guardians  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Ireland  desire  to  express  the  sincere  gratiiicatton 
witli  which  they  receive  your  Excellency  within  its 
walls,  and  invite  you,  a.i  the  reprfsentative  of  Her 
Gracious  Majesty,  and  through  your  Excellency's 
orticial  connection  with  this  buard,  as  its  chief 
memlier,  to  declare  these  galleries  henceforth  open 
for  public  benefit  and  instruction. 

Although  the  facts  connected  with  the  origin  of 
this  Kutional  Institution  have  been  from  time  to 
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time  fully  put  forward  in  widely  circulated  addresses, 
and  more  especially  recorded  in  the  address  to  your 
Kxcelleucy's  predecessor,  the  late  Earl  of  Esrlinton, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  layina  the  first  stone  of  this 
building,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1859,  the  (jovernors 
nnd  jiuardians  conceive  that  at  least  a  condensed 
statement  should  be  laid  before  your  Excellency  and 
the  public  on  this  the  closing  day  of  their  primary 
duties  as  promoters,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
not  less  important  duties  of  conservation  and  further 
development. 

In  \So3  was  held,  upon  Leinster  Lawn — includins 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland  —  the  Great  industrial  Exhibition,  in  which 
the  flue  arts  occupied  an  important  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  industrial  development  of  nations 
and  of  human  refinement.  The  general  interest 
excited  by  the  collection  of  works  of  art — ancient 
and  modern — then  brouirht  together,  su'zges  ed  to 
many,  who  had  long  desired  a  permanent  jrallery  of 
art  in  Dublin,  the  practicability  of  n  successful 
organisation  for  that  oliject.  The  I^i^ll  lTi-<litution 
was  established  before  the  1st  January,  1854.  nruler 
the  presidency  of  the  late  venerable  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  who,  to  the  prestiue  of  an  histori  •  name,  added 
to  that  zeal,  liberality,  and  highly  cultivated  ta>te 
could  bring  to  aid  such  a  national  object,  in  which 
the  best  energies  ofa  number  of  distinguished  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  were  enaaued. 

The  Institution  was  tounded  to  hold  annual  exhi- 
bitions, with  the  ultimate  object  of  establishing  a 
permanent  sallery.  It  held  seven  annual  exhihilions 
of  contributed  works  ;  hut,  upon  the  clo-  e  of  its  first, 
in  1854,  its  coramiUee  of  management  was  informed 
of  the  wise  intention  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
collect  funds  to  commemorate  tiie  distingui>hed 
public  services  of  William  Dargan,  Esq.,  as  the 
founder  of  the  Exhibition  of  18.53,  to  contribute  the 
larger  portion  of  its  funds,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
subscribers,  towards  the  erection  of  a  national 
gallery.  The  governors  and  guardians  were  incor 
poratedby  acts  of  Parliament,  in  furtherance  of  this 
object;  and,  building  trustees  having  been  also 
appointed,  the  sum  of  over  £.5,000  was  paid  over 
to  them  by  the  Daruan  cotnuiittee,  and  further  sums, 
amounting  to  £21 ,000,  have  been  obtained,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury,  by  Parliamentary  grants 

The  paintings  now  brouyht  toL'ether  as  national 
property  have  been  obtiiined  liy  means  of  private 
subscriptions,  aniouutiug  in  all  to  £:?.00O,  supple- 
mented by  a  small  parliamentary  iirant  of  £2, .500, 
by  a  few  donatiims  or  bequests,  and,  finally,  by  de- 
posits or  transfers  on  tlie  part  of  the  trustees  of 
the  National  (Jallery  of  London,  In  many  cases 
the  trustees  of  the  Loudon  (iallery  have  liad  to  pur- 
cli.ise  whole  collections  in  order  to  oht.iiu  certain 
works  which  they  desired,  and  the  treasury  sanc- 
tioneil  in  sucdi  cases  the  offer  of  the  works  not  re- 
quired for  that  irallery  to  those  of  Dublin,  Edin- 
bur:;h,  and  Kensiiiiiton.  Recently  the  necessity  of 
devoting  one  principal  room  of  the  London  Gallery 
to  the  Turner  coilnction  required  the  reniovat  of  33 
works,  wliich  have  been  so  distributed,  tiuch  works 
are,  however,  only  to  be  regarded  as  deposits.  Of 
the  pictures  now  exhibited,  71  have  been  o  >tained 
by  purchase,  31  have  been  deposited  by  the  trustees 
of  the  London  Gallery,  25  have  been  presented  ; 
and  one  oil  painting  portrait  of  Lady  Morgan,  and 
the  Taylor  collection  of  water-colour  drawnigs, 
numbering  103  have  been  btquealhed. 

The  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique,  which 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  Irish  National  Gal- 
lery, and  one  distinct  from  either  that  of  London  or 
Ediid)urgli,  has,  in  like  manner,  been  obtained  by 
private  suliscriptions  and  donations. 

When  the  governors  and  guardians  look  back  on 
the  efforts  fruit  essly  made  to  establish  a  National 
(iallery  in  Duldin  previous  to  1853,  and  to  the  dif- 
ficult task  that  was  then  before  the  promoters  of 
the  project,  they  feel  satisfied  that  they  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  and  the  public  at  large  on  the 
result  of  their  labours  to  the  present  time.  A  com- 
mencement has  been  inaile,  a  collection  of  works  of 
art  has  been  brought  together  as  a  nucleus  in  point 
of  interest  and  excellence  far  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  tljey  can  only  say  that 
it  now  lies  witli  the  lri.-.li  public  themselves  to  im- 
prove and  expand  it  to  the  requirements  of  the 
nation.  The  greatest  masters  are  not  as  yet  ade- 
quately rejiresented,  and  it  can  only  be  the  work  of 
time  and  lil)eral  expenditure,  umler  control  of  sound 
jui/gment  and  watchful  of  opporluiiity,  to  secure 
truly  representative  works. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  governors  to  make  fully 
known,  that  while  parliament  has  granted  the  sums 
requisite  for  the  building,  and  has  in  some  degree 
aided  the  formation  of  the  collection,  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  though  providins,  by  parliamentary 
grant,  a  very  moderate  annual  maintenance,  dis- 
courage the  idea  of  (iiture  grants  for  purchase  of 
works  of  art,  and  therefore  the  governors  must  de- 
pend on  the  pulilic  spirit  and  liberality  of  the 
wealthier  clasKes  of  the  country  fur  such  aid  as  will 


make  the  gallery,  by  its  collection  of  examples  of 
the  highest  classes  of  art,  worthy  of  the  nation, 
and  adequate  to  its  functions  of  affording  suitable 
means  for  the  education  of  public  taste,  anil  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  the  development  of  native  talent. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  governors  and  guardians, 
Mazieue  Bhady,  C,  Chairman. 
Geokge  F.  Mulvany,  U.H. A., Director. 


THREATENED  CORPOR.ATE  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  OPENING  OF  STEPHEN'S  GREKN. 
A  KEPORT  from  Committee  No.  3  was  read  at  this 
day's  meeting  of  the  town  council  reccommending 
the  employment  of  parliamentary  agents,  and  the 
sending  over  of  the  usual  parliamentary  deputations 
j  to  oppose  the  hill  now  before  parliainent  for  the 
i  opeinng  of  Stephen's-green  as  a  public  park. 

It  will  certainly  be  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
spectacle  should  it  be  realized.  The  appearance 
before  parliament  of  agents  and  deputationists  from 
the  town  council  of  Dublin  to  oppose  the  extension 
of  the  privileges  of  the  people  by  whom  the  council 
is  elected,  and  out  of  whose  pockets  their  corporate 
income  is  derived.  Still  stranger  when  it  will  be 
shown  that  amaj.,rity  of  that  very  Council  have,  by 
tlieirsignatures  torequisitionsfor  public  meetings  and 
otherwise,  declared  their  assent  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill  which  they  would  be  there  to  oppose. 

The  opposition  of  the  corporation  is  said  to  be 
based  upon  the  clauses  in  the  bill  transferring  the 
custody  of  Stephen's-green  to  the  Board  of  Works. 
Now  what  are  the  facts  ?    When  .Mr.  G.  W.  Maun- 
sell  five  years  ago  (then  a  leading  member  of  the 
corporation)  proposed  that  the  opening  of  Stephen's- 
green  should  be  carried  out  by  the  corporation, 
What  response  did  he  receive?    Nothing  but  the 
passage  of  barren  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  open- 
ing.   Beyond  this  the  town  council  could  not  he 
induced  to  go.     They  were  ready  to  open  their 
mouths  to  receive  what  sugar  plums  the  gods  would 
send  them,  but  to  do  anything  themselves  to  provide 
for  this  great  public  benefit,  it  was  too  nnich  ; 
ranch  more  than  what  .Mr.  .Maunsell  or  any  other 
person  should  expect  of  them.    Thus  received,  the 
project  was  suffered   to   fall   into  abeyance  till 
revived  again  in  1862  by  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald 
in  the  Prince  Consort  memorial  committee.  This 
committee  proposed  extending  a  portion  of  these 
funds  in  opening  Stephen's-green,  but  they  declined, 
in  consideration  of  their  position  as  trustees  for  a 
fund  raised  to  commemorate  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
to  engage  in  litigation  with  the  Stephen's-green 
commissioners.    Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  corporate  intervention.    They  had  the  govern- 
ment with  them.    Tlipy  had  the  funds  of  the  Albert 
committee  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
opening — in  short  they  lacked  nothing  but  the  will 
to  succeed  in  having  passed  into  law — with  the 
unanimous  acclamation  of  all  sects  and  ])artie3 — last 
year,  a  bill  for  the  opening  of  Stephen's-green. 

But  it  was  not  done.  Nay  more,  when  Mr. 
Maunsell,  with  great  public  spirit,  came  forward  to 
introduce  a  bill,  and  when  parliament  showed  its 
favor  towards  the  project  by  the  extraordinary  in- 
dulgence of  suspending  the  standing  orders — when 
nothing  remained  for  the  success  of  the  bill  but  the 
assent  of  the  Dublin  town  council — how  did  that 
boiyact?  It  assumed  the  "  patriotic  "  and  ''na- 
tional" position  of  protectors  of  Dublin  from  tlie 
degradation  of  having  within  its  boundaries  an 
"  Albert  Park  !!"  Better  let  Stephen's  green  be 
for  ever  closed,  cried  our  corporators,  tiian  have  it 
opened  and  called  after  the  husband  of  our  Queen. 
Magnanimous  corporators — consistent  patriots — who 
at  circe  banquets  so  loyally  toast  in  champagne  and 
sparkling  Burirundy,  "  Her  Majesty  the  Queen," 
"  the  Royal  Family,"  &c.,  &c.  Their  patriotism  is 
never  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  turtle  and 
champagne ;  it  is  a  luxury  reserved  for  indulgence 
only,  when  the  opening  of  a  public  park  for  all 
classes  of  the  people  is  concerned. 

Anil  now,  we  are  to  be  told  the  corporation,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  citizens,  should  not  permit 
the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Works;  that  is  to 
say,  that  after  repeatedly  declining  to  do  anything 
themselves,  they  are  to  object  to  anyone  else  doing 


what  they  themselves,  or  the  majority  of  them,  have 
declared  to  be  a  public  necessity.  They  will  not 
permit  the  city  to  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  green,  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  a 
parliamentary  grant,  to  be  administered  under  the 
Board  of  Works,  then  the  civic  rights  are  in  danger. 

Let  the  town  council  of  Dublin  discuss  this 
question  with  the  full  knowlclge  of  the  fact  that, 
pul)lic  opinion  is  no  longer  to  be  trifled  with  ;  in  a 
word,  they  tnust  elect  with  any  further  delay,  to 
come  forward  as  promoters  of  a  bill  for  the  opening 
of  Stephen-green,  or  else  appear  in  opposition,  to 
prove  to  the  legislature  from  whom  all  their  powers 
are  derived,  that  they  are  not  the  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  entrusted  by  the  legislature  with  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  enlightened  policy  of 
modern  times,  which  seeks  by  opening  parks, 
pleasure  grounds,  museums,  ami  public  libraries,  to 
humanize  and  elevate  the  masses  of  the  people. 


CONVENTU.AL  CHAPEL,  BALLINASLOE. 

The  nevv  Conventual  Ctiapel  about  to  be  erected  in 
this  town  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  comprises  nave, 
chancel,  sacristy,  and  tower.  Tlie  approach  to  the 
chapel  is  by  a  large  mouldeil  Gothic  door,  supported 
by  buttresses  on  each  side  through  entrance  hall,  to 
the  right  of  which  is  a  stairs  leadin;;  through  tower 
into  chapel.  Tlie  chapel  is  liiilited  by  two  large 
gothic  windows  in  east  and  west  gables  ;  the  former 
has  four  lights,  and  the  latter  three,  toiii-ther  with 
si.x  windows  of  two  lights  each  on  either  side.  All 
the  windows  on  cliapel  floor,  as  mentioned,  are  all 
cusped  traceries.  Tlie  basement  is  divided  into  re- 
fectory, store,  pantry,  entrance  hall,  &c.  The  tower 
to  the  set  off  ol  the  spire  is  40  feet,  including  tower 
and  spire  ;  it  rises  the  height  of  90  feet,  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  cross.  The  whole  length  of 
cha|iel,  including  all  projections  from  out  to  out,  is 
84  feet  ;  its  breiulth,  including  same,  is  34  feet. 
Tlie  height  from  base  of  chapel  to  apex  of  gable  is 
55  feet  ti  inches.  Tlie  builders  are  Messrs.  Clarke 
and  Seals,  of  Ballinasloe.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
F.  Kempster,  '".E  ,  county  sur\eyor.  The  cost  of 
the  works  is  little  less  than  £2,300. 


A  CITY  OF  BRIDGES! 

When  all  the  hridires  now  intended  to  sfian 
the  Thames  are  carried  out,  London  may  then  be  well 
called  "  The  City  of  Bridges."  Sprintriiig  out  from 
the  future  TliaiUfs  embankments,  the  iiolile  array  of 
metropolitan  bridges  will  form  a  sight  unequalled  in 
the  universe  for  magnificence;  it  will  be  the  finest 
structural  display  in  thu  world  ;  and  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  capital  of  a  luaratime  nation.  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Dublin  Bui!,dek  was 
given  an  account  of  the  fouiulations  of  the  new 
Cliaring-cross  bridge.  Another  bridge,  of  a  similar 
character,  designed  by  the  same  eiiu'ineer,  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  and  undertaken  by  the  same  contractors, 
Messrs.  Cochrane  and  Co.,  and  intended  for  the 
City  Extension  of  the  Cbaring-cross  Railway,  is 
being  erected  lietweeii  Banksideand  Cannon-street, 
City.  It  will  be  twelve  feet  wider  than  that  at 
Cliaring-cross,  in  order  to  take  five,  instead  of  four, 
lines  of  rails,  and  side-ways  will  probably  be 
made  for  passeuirer  traffic.  We  have  likewise 
Sliven  descriptions  from  time  to  time  of  the  Chelsea 
suspension  and  of  tlie  new  Westminster  bridges, 
which  are  magnificent  structures  of  their  respective 
k.nds. 


The   Times,   May  7th,  speaking  of  Benson's 
watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says  : — "  Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  finest  show  in  this  respect  is  made  by 
Benson,  who  offered  prizes  for  designs  for  watch- 
cases  at  the  South  Kensington  Aluseum,  and  who  by 
this  means  has  secured  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
ornamental  details  for  watch-cases  that  are  shown 
in  the  building  "    Chronomeier,  duplex,  lever,  hori- 
zontal,   repeaters,   centre  seconds,    keyless,  split 
seconds,  and  every  description  of  watch,  from  the 
]  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  i» 
at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  all  climates. 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  watches  (free  by 
post  for  two  stainpT.)  contains  a  short  history  of 
watchmaking,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  from  3 
to  200  guineas  each,    it  acts  as  a  guide  in  tliepur- 
chase  of  a  vvatcli,  and  enables  those  who  live  ia 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or 
i  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have 
1  it  sent  free  and  safe  by  j)ost.    J.  W.  Benson,  prize 
j  medallist,  class  33,  honourable  mention,  class  15; 
33  and  34,  Ludgale-hill,  London.    Branch  Estab- 
lisliments,  46,  47,  and  03,  Coriihill.  Established 
[  1749.    Watch  and  Clock  Malier  by  Special  War- 
j  rant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.II.   the  Prince  of 

'  Wales. 
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PROFESSOR  SMIRKE  ON  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  THE  FINE  ARTS.* 
(Continued  fi-om  page  10.) 
After  making  every  allowance  for  the  charm  of 
variety  and  the  raonotony  of  uniformity,  especially 
in  street  architecture,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Englishman's  claim  of  riglit  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own,  and  adopt  the  style  that  may  seem  good  in 
his  own  eyes,  is  to  be  lamented  as  tending  to  make 
our  architecture  motley  and  our  buildings  incon- 
pruous  with  each  other,  causing  our  gables  to  be  of 
every  conceivable  angle  and  our  columns  of  every 
imaginable  proportion.    But  so  it  must  be  until  the  i 
republic  of  taste  shall  submit  to  a  dictator,  or  the  i 
vision  of  an  eminent  writer  of  the  present  day  shall 
be  realized,  who  dreams  of  some  happy  future  when 
we  shall  all,  by  common  consent,  agree  to  build  i 
in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  13th  century. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  enthusiasts  with 
whose  wiews  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize. 
Full  of  hope  and  confidence,  they  watch  day  and 
niglit,  in  the  full  assurance  that  a  nevv'  style  will 
one  day  spring  up,  fresh  and  bright,  from  the  mint 
of  Genius,  ready  for  the  current  use  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  19th  century,  I  have  already,  in  former 
lectures,  said  enough  to  show  that  I  can  hold  out 
little  hope  of  such  a  new  birth,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  the  effort  to  generate  such  a  phenomenon 
would  be  productive  of  any  creditable  result.  The 
experience  of  all  ages  shows  that  the  fluctuations  of 
style  are  the  result  of  causes  over  which  man  can 
exercise  but  slight  control.  The  varieties  of  soil, 
of  climate,  of  available  materials,  are  among  the 
obvious  causes  of  diversity  in  architectural  style  : 
the  discovery  of  a  new  material,  or  of  a  new  region 
— the  requirements  of  relitjious,  political,  or  com- 
mercial movement — these  have  been  the  chief  agents 
that  have  given  birth  to  those  modifications  of  style 
which  mark  the  history  of  our  art. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  occupy  a  few 
moments  in  noting  some  instances  of  the  operation 
of  these  external  influences.  The  style  now  known 
as  Byzantine  owes  its  real  origin,  not  to  the  inveniive 
labour  of  any  individual  artist  of  Byzantium,  but  to 
the  struggles  for  Imperial  power  in  Rome  which  led 
Constaiiline  to  establish  the  seat  of  his  government 
on  the  Bosphorus,  and  so  brought  Eastern  and 
Western  art  into  such  combination — each  imbuing 
the  other  with  many  of  its  peculiarities — that  this 
"  Tertium  Quid,"  the  Byzantine  style,  came  into 
existence.  Again,  the  style  known  as  that  of  the 
Renaissance,  is  traceable,  not  to  the  mere  ingenuity 
of  the  artists  of  that  period,  but  to  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  Turks,  wlio,  sweeping 
before  them  the  degenerate  remnants  of  Roman 
power,  pillaged  Constantinople,  and  scattered  its 
comparatively  polished  inhabitants  over  Europe, 
there  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  taste  for  Classic  litera- 
ture and  art.  The  style  of  architectural  decoration 
called  RafTaellesque,  after  the  great  artist  who  first 
practised  it,  really  owes  its  origin,  not  to  the  inven- 
tive powers  of  that  master,  but  to  the  eager  exca- 
vations in  search  of  Classical  antiquities  which  led 
to  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  Batlis  of  Titus, 
the  beautiful  decorations  of  which  building  suggested 
to  Raflaelle  their  resuscitation.  Then,  if  we  turn  to 
another  class  of  architectural  design,  we  shall  find 
tiiat  castellated  structures,  with  t  leir  lofty  towers 
and  frowning  machicolations,  totally  altered  their 
style  and  aspect  at  about  the  15th  or  IGlh  century, 
not  from  the  caprices  or  ingenuity  of  artists,  but 
because  some  unknown  person  had  chanced  to  dis- 
cover the  chemical  effects  of  combining  in  certain 
proportions  nitre,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  thus  totally 
altering  tlie  mode  of  warfare.  If  we  descend  to 
times  nearer  to  our  own,  we  shall  find  like  examples 
of  the  influence  of  accidental  causes  over  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  high  art.  Napoleon  for  awhile  found 
it  his  policy  to  take  Imperial  Home  as  his  model,  and 
to  obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reminiscences  of 
the  ancient  regime  — Uvwce,  Percer  and  Fontaine, 
following  out,  not  an  seathetic  law,  but  a  political 
necessity,  inundated  France,  and  by  consequence, 
Europe,  with  representations  of  Curule  chairs  and 
tiie  Lictors'  fasces  ;  and  at  once  the  florid  school  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  superseded  by  the  severer  forms  of 
Classical  antiquity. 

I  might  draw  farther  illustration  from  the  ardent 
revival  of  Mediaival  art  in  our  own  days.  Ati  en- 
thusiasm which  all  the  labours  of  a  Carter,  a 
Lysons,  a  Britton,  and  the  elder  Pugin  failed  to 
kindle  blazed  forth  at  the  call,  not  of  archaeology, 
but  of  a  class  of  religionists  who  sought  to  feed  the 
eye  and  the  imagination  with  the  materials  of  a 
more  oft/ccftue  worship.  Bull  have  adduced  enough 
to  show  bow  secondary  a  part  man's  inventive \>ovier» 
seem  to  have  played  in  bringing  about  the  revolu- 
tions that  mark  the  history  of  art.  He  may  seek 
to  lead,  but  he  finds  liiuiself  condemned  in  no  small 
degree  to  follow  :  he  may  catch  the  favouring  gale, 
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but  the  helm  is  held  by  other  hands  :  he  may  cul- 
tivate, and  graft,  and  train,  but  the  seed  has  been 
sown  for  him. 

In  saying  this  I  would  not  be  thought  to  depre- 
cate individual  aspirations  to  originality;  but  I 
would  dissuade  you  from  being  misled,  by  the 
specious  cry  for  something  neiv,  to  attempt  the 
dangers  of  that  wild  and  perilous  pursuit.  Seek 
rather  for  that  which  is  good,  than  for  that  which 
is  new,  and  in  this  search  you  may  perchance  fall  in 
wilh  something  new  which  is  good. 

The  genius  of  our  forefathers  has  conceived  two 
great  styles  into  which  all  architecture,  as  hitherto 
developed,  may  be  ultimately  resolved — the  Classic 
and  the  Mediaeval.  These  are  the  two  great  mines 
in  which  you  have  to  work  ;  they  are  not  only  ex- 
hausted, but  they  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
They  are  two  systems  which,  however  gradual  in  ' 
their  growth — however  originally  inlermin^ied  — 
have  now  become  perfectly  distinct  and  widely  dif- 
ferent; yet  both  are  alike  true  and  simple — -both 
arealike  rational  and  consistent,  for  both  are  based, 
more  or  less,  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rational 
v/ants  of  man.  The  spirit  of  party,  which  is  apt  to 
enter  into  most  of  our  speculations  where  the  mind 
is  free,  enters  somewhat  too  largely  into  the  republic 
of  art;  and  architects,  as  well  as  connossieurs,  are 
too  apt  to  range  themselves  as  partiznns  of  this  or 
that  style.  So  long  as  this  spirit  tends  only  to  pro- 
mote emulation,  and  to  raise  up  zealous  patrons  of 
art,  it  is  not  to  be  lamented  ;  but  when,  as  such  a 
spirit  is  apt  to  do,  it  narrows  our  view  or  warps  our 
judgment,  the  effect  becomes  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  art  and  of  truth. 

For-  myself,  I  see  no  reason  why  both  styles  should 
not  flourish  together  in  like  honour.  There  is  no 
ynonopoly  of  style  in  the  works  of  r.nture.  She 
excites  our  admiration,  awes  us,  deliglits  us  with 
every  possible  variety  of  means,  with  all  the  magic 
of  colour,  figure,  and  dimension.  From  certain  laws, 
it  is  true,  she  never  departs — certain  principles  are 
with  her  fixed  and  immutable  :  but  beyond  those  of  [ 
truth  and  of  aptitude,  what  bounds  does  she  submit 
to  ?  She  loves  to  resort  to  a  thousand  expedients  ;  j 
she  is  fain  to  adopt  a  thousand  different  modes  of  j 
doing  the  same  thing,  surprisingly  varied.  Why, 
then,  should  loe — though  humbly  following  her,  as 
becomes  us,  at  a  remote  distance — why  should  we 
conceive  ourselves  under  any  ol)ligation  to  adopt  as 
our  rule  of  design  one  special  system  ?  We  see 
her  expatiating  over  the  whole  material  world,  im- 
porting beauty  from  endless  sources — why  should 
we  run  in  a  groove,  and  hold  our  own  to  be  the  only 
orthodox  line  in  which  true  taste  can  be  permitted 
to  run  ? 

Other  more  suitable  occasions  may  present  them- 
selves for  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  styles 
just  referred  to;  but  there  is  one  point  of  distinction 
so  broad  and  so  unquestionable,  that  I  caimot  re- 
frain from  here  adverting  to  it — I  mean  the  subordi- 
nation of  horizontal  lines  to  vertical  lines  in  pointed 
architecture,  and  of  vertical  to  horizontal  lines  in 
classical  architecture.  If  we  regard  the  latter  in 
its  whole  range,  from  the  prinimval  efforts  of  Egypt 
down  to  the  latest  vagaries  of  the  Borromini  school, 
we  find  horizontal  lines  always  dominant ;  the  en- 
tablature in  some  shape  is  scarcely  ever  wanting; 
cornice,  coping,  balustrade,  string-course — all  have 
a  horizontal  tendency  ;  and  when  vertical  lines  are 
resorted  to,  there  appears  to  be  a  perpetual  eager- 
ness, as  it  were,  to  interrupt  thor  continuity. 
Whilst,  when  we  turn  to  Mediajval  archtecture, 
from  its  earliest^  distinct  development  to  its  final 
extinction,  a  never-failing  tendency  to  vertical  lines 
and  upward  extension  is  manifest.  When  a  con- 
structive necessity  occurs  for  a  horizontal  feature, 
it  is  kept  insignificant  by  faint  projection  and 
frequent  interruption.  Height,  in  fact,  appears  to 
have  been  the  dominant  thought  of  all  Mediajval 
architects.  This  striking  and  fundamental  distinc- 
tion is  the  chief  cause  of  that  impassable  line  of 
separation  which  now  exists  between  these  two 
great  systems  of  design — each  so  beautiful,  yet  so 
different. 

I  should  be  ill  expressing  my  own  feelings,  if  I 
were  not  to  urge  on  you  a  close,  diligent  study  of 
both  these  styles  :  for  both  are  alike  deserving  of 
our  attention.  The  younger  style  we  may  pronounce, 
as  compared  with  the  elder,  perhaps,  more  free  and 
picturesque,  more  plastic  and  manageable,  more 
varied  and  copious  in  its  details,  more  intimately 
associated  with  our  history;  and  in  ecclesiastical 
structures,  the  habits  of  four  or  five  centuries  have 
interwoven  it  with  our  religious  feelings.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  elder  style  we  may  regard  as  more 
symmetrical,  more  grand  and  severe,  more  refined 
and  polished  ;  whilst,  in  some  of  its  latter  phases, 
it  is  more  applicable  to  festive  and  cheerful  purposes. 

The  great  aim  and  object  of  all  style,  as  such, 
is  to  produce  certain  (brcible  impressions  on  the 
mind,  which  impressions  are  usually  classed  under 
two  leading  heails  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. 
I  shall  not  launch  out  into  any  metaphysical  in- 
quiry on  the  nature  and  sources  of  these  two  wide 


topics.  The  field  of  inquiry  has  been  so  often  and 
so  ably  trodden,  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  irather 
any  new  flowers  in  such  a  search.  The  subject  has 
been  amply  discussed  ;  from  Longiims  down  to 
Alison,  the  sublime  and  beautiful  have  been  favourite 
topics  with  the  highest  intellects  and  the  pro- 
fouudest  thinkers.  To  such  sources,  then  (if  you 
should  have  the  curiosity  to  pursue  an  inquiry  from 
which  I  cannot  promise  you  very  m?ich  fruit),  I 
would  refer  you  for  the  study  of  the  two  great  in- 
struments by  which  our  art  is  supposed  to  acquire 
its  power  to  a3"ect  the  spectator's  mind. 

I  hope,  however,  it  may  not  be  held  presumptuous 
in  me  to  say,  that,  amiilst  the  profusion  of  written 
learning  lavished  on  these  topics,  not  a  few  fallacies 
may  occasionally  be  encountered.  You  must  there- 
fore read  witli  thought  and  attention,  rememberine; 
that  what  is  well  said,  is  not  always  truly  said. 
Thus,  Alison,  too  eager  to  prove  his  favourite  dogma, 
that  there  is  no  such  tliiu<;  as  inherent  beauty  in  any 
object,  will  advance  opinions  to  which  all  the  re- 
finement of  his  polished  pen  will  scarcely  avail  to 
command  our  assent.  He  states,  for  example,  that 
"  what  we  call  beauty  in  colour,  is  not  due  to  any 
oriiiinal  or  independent  beauty  in  the  colours  them- 
selves, but  to  associations  we  connect  with  them." 
He  tells  us,  too,  that  "  no  forms,  or  species  of 
forms,  are  themselves  originally  beautiful,  but  that 
their  beauty,  in  all  cases,  arises  from  their  being 
expressive  to  us  of  some  pleasing  or  aff'ecting 
qualities."  Against  this  theory  we  have  but  to  set 
up  tlie  very  opposite  theory  of  another  writer,  that 
great  and  original  genius,  Hogarth,  whose  wliole 
book  is  devoted  to  prove  the  inherent  beauty  of  one 
particular  line — the  one,  cursiliuear,  line  of  beauty 
— as  if  the  sources  of  beauty  were  not  endless,  as 
if  a  line  had  an  intrinsic  beauty  independent  of  the 
use  to  which  it  was  applied,  or  the  nature  of  the 
object  of  which  it  forms  the  external  boundary  ! 

With  no  greater  vii  lation  of  truth,  we  might  at- 
tempt to  define  the  hue  of  beauty  in  painting,  or 
the  note  of  beauty  in  music.  Again,  it  is  a  pre- 
valent and  plausilile  theory  that  the  true  beauty  of 
an  oliject  consists  solely  in  its  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  destined.  I  readily  admit  that 
unfitness  for  its  purpose  is  a  fundamental  defect  to 
wbicii  nothing  ever  can,  or  ought,  to  recoTicile  us. 
But  to  urje  that  utility  is  all  that  is  required  to 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  would  surely  be 
going  too  far.  In  Nature,  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  arts,  there  are  many  illustrations  to  which  I 
might  appeal.  The  legs  of  a  peacock,  for  instance, 
are  surely  more  directly  useful  than  its  tail  ;  but 
how  unseemly  are  they,  when  compared  with  that 
gorgeous  appendage.  No  doubt  there  is  great  beauty 
in  the  fitness  of  the  leg  for  its  purpose  ,  but  there  is 
beauty  in  its  plumage — of  another  kind,  it  is  true — 
yet  I  conceive  even  more  effective  in  producing 
lively  pleasure  in  those  who  contemplate  it.  The 
beauty  of  the  leg  speaks  rather  to  our  reason  than 
to  our  feelings,  whilst  that  of  its  plumage  needs  no 
exercise  of  reason  to  command  our  admiration.  It 
is  tlvdt  latter  kind  of  beauty  which  the  Germans, 
borrowing  from  Greek  sources,  have  tanght  us  to 
call  (Es//?c«je,  and  which,  I  think,  needs  your  chief 
study  ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  beauty  far  more  difficult 
to  understand,  or  define,  or  hold  in  our  intellectual 
grasp.  The  beauty  of  fitness  may  be  measured 
and  weighed  by  the  easy  standard  of  common  sense; 
the  other,  more  subtle,  more  immaterial,  may  be 
perceived,  and  yet  not  measured  or  even  explained. 
Like  a  wreath  of  mist,  the  rainbow,  the  mirage,  or 
the  northern  aurora,  it  is  a  reality  ;  it  is  there,  he- 
fore  us,  in  a  thousand  forms  of  loveliness  ;  yet  the 
vision  eludes  that  closer  scrutiny  we  desire,  and  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  the  test  of  a  stricter  investigation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  teacher  of  art,  it  is  far 
more  easy  to  say  what  is  beautiful,  tlian  to  say 
wherein  that  beauty  consists.  A  sense  of  wliat  is 
beautiful  in  the  physical  world  operates  like  the 
conscience  in  the  moral  world  ;  which  itnpels  or 
deters,  often,  without  the  invention  of  reason.  We 
often,  perhaps  indeed  usually,  perceive  what  is 
morally  right  or  wrong  at  once  and  without  any 
process  of  examination  ;  so  the  recognition  of  beauty 
is  an  intuitive  result,  at  which  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  arrive  before  we  have  formed  any  definite  idea  of 
the  cause,  or  have  sought  to  investigate  the  motives 
upon  wliicli  our  judgment  is  founded.  A  true 
student,  however,  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  this 
vague  impression,  but  will  endeavour  to  search  out 
its  causes  ;  and  whatever  may  Jiave  been  the  errors 
into  which  men  of  genius  may  have  been  misled  by 
their  confident  reliance  on  some  favourite  theory, 
the  student  should  be  thankful  for  the  hints  which 
pliilosophic  inquirers  have  afforded  to  aid  them  in 
their  search. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  essential  part  of  the  task  of  a 
lecturer  on  our  art  to  bring  before  yout  notice  ex- 
amples of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  art  prac- 
tically presented  to  us  in  the  masterpieces  which 
time  has  spared.  Our  art  may  boast  a  proud  pre- 
eminence among  the  sister  arts  in  its  capacity  to 
present  such  examples. 
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In  addition  to  the  durability  of  its  monuments,  it 
)ias  been  truly  said  of  Architecture  that  she  alone 
is  ahle  to  excite  eujotions  similar  to  those  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  great  works  of  nature. 
If  such  he  true,  it  is  indeed  a  very  noble  incentive 
to  genius  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  the  arcliitect 
so  to  distribute  and  deal  with  mere  inert  matter — 
with  fragments  of  rock  on  pieces  of  burnt  clay  — 
and  80  to  pile  them  up  as  to  make  them  tlie  source 
of  a  hiijli  intellectual  pleasure,  and  even  to  strike 
us  with  awe  and  astonishment. 

Besides  the  two  primary  qualities  of  sublimity 
and  beauty,  a  claim  has  been  set  up  for  a  third  at- 
tribute or  quality  as  worthy  to  be  classed  with 
them,  and  as  forming  one  of  the  great  aims  of  art; 
though  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  of  its  claim  to 
be  treated  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them.  I 
allude  to  Ihe  picturesque — a  word  of  modern  Italian 
origin,  designating  that  wliich  is  well  suited  for  the 
fjainter's  art.  I  believe  it  was  Uvedale  Price  who 
first  attempted  to  define  distinctly  the  attributes  of 
the  picturesque,  and  claim  for  it  an  independent 
position. 

Pictureaqueness  seems  to  be  a  term,  in  odr  art 
at  least,  more  applicable  to  the  combination  of  forms 
than  to  any  one  form.  A  single  object,  as  a  cornice 
or  a  column,  may  be  said  to  he  beautful,  or  even 
sublime,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  picturesque. 
There  must,  I  think,  be  variety  of  lines,  or  of  tints, 
or  of  chiaroscuro,  in  order  to  constitute  the  true 
picturesque.  One  of  the  most  eminently  picturesque 
single  objects  I  know  is  the  Pharos  at  Genoa  ;  bu', 
even  here  the  structure  itself  can  scarcely  be  so 
designated  ;  it  is  its  position,  its  substructure,  and 
its  accessories,  which  impress  it  with  that  peculiar 
character. 

It  is  this  dependence  of  the  picturesque  on  a 
happy  combination  or  grouping  of  forms,  rather 
than  on  the  artful  design  of  any  one  form,  which 
renders  it  a  dangerous  objest  of  pursuit  with  the 
architect.  It  can  rarely  be  the  result  of  premedi- 
tation— it  should  come  unbidden.  Certniidy,  the 
happiest  and  most  charming  instances  of  this  o^uality 
of  art  have  been  the  result  of  accident.  Perliaps 
the  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  those  of 
the  13th  and  l4th  centuries,  abound,  umre  tiioM  any 
other  class  of  buildings,  i'l  the  inuredients  of  tlie 
picturesque.  U'hicliof  us,  for  e;;ainple,  could  ascend 
the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  higher  and 
inner  gateway  of  the  great  castellated  monastery  of 
St.  Michael,  near  A  vrancbes,  without  fancying  that 
some  sublime  genius,  pregnant  with  all  the  poetry 
of  architecture,  had  designeil  that  gate  and  moulded 
its  scenic  turrets  v/ith  no  other  oliject  than  to  fill 
the  spectator  with  awe  ?  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  from  the  mind 
of  these  builders  than  to  make  a  picture.  The  bar- 
bican, the  keep,  the  menacing  machicolation,  the 
deeply-recessed  archway,  the  varied  outline,  the 
broad  chiaroscuro,  are  all  features  happily  inci- 
dental to  the  tnilitary  wanis  and  exigencies  of 
those  times  ;  and  yet  who  is  so  utterly  and  almost 
necessarily  regardless  of  the  picturesque  as  the 
engineer  ? 

Even  in  domestic  architecture,  if  we  examine  any 
highly  picturesque  huiiding — Haddon  Hall,  for  ex- 
ample— we  shall  not  fail  to  find  that  the  agreeable 
effects  in  whicli  it  abounds  are  by  no  means  the 
offspring  of  studied  irregularity,  or  of  any  jinesse 
of  art ;  tlie  embayed  wiiidov/  is  thrown  out  just 
where  the  viewjn\hes  one.  The  fire-place  projects 
in  bold  relief,  and  its  smoke  tunnel  is  carried 
quaintly  off  to  one  side,  simply  because  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  the  occujiant  required  that  those  objects 
.should  be  placed  in  those  situations.  The  result 
happens  to  he  highly  picturesque ;  but  it  is  so,  as  it 
were,  by  accident.  Tlisre  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  old  builders  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  effect  of  all  their  arrangements,  hut  tliere 
was  no  straining  after  that  effect.  A  bold,  almost 
careless,  freedom  of  design  cliaracterizeil  all  their 
work.  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  that  a  laboured  imi- 
tation of  these  happy  accidents  is  sure  to  lead  to 
failure  and  disappointment — someii^nes,  indeed,  to 
the  ridiculous.  I  do  not  counsel  the  young  prac- 
titioner to  disregard  those  superficial  arts  of  de- 
sign which  please  the  eye  ;  but  it  should  be  his 
chief  aim  and  first  consideration  so  to  do  his  work 
that  each  part  should  answer  its  purpose  thoroughly 
well,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  can  adopt 
any  process  better  calculated  to  secure  a  pleasing 
result. 

Uefore  quitting  these  general  views,  I  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  advert  to  one  of  the  dogmas  of 
our  art,  the  soundness  of  which  is  undeniable,  but 
which  is  attended  with  some  difficulties. 

Painting  and  sculpture  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have,  in  nature,  a  standard  of  excellence  for  ever 
before  ihem,  a  frequent  recurrence  to  which  keeps 
them  on  their  true  course.  But  Architecture  is  less 
able  to  draw  her  inspirations  from  that  pure  source  ; 
her  wants  are  too  artificial ;  she  is  too  dependent 
on  the  requirements  of  man  to  enable  her  to  look 
i  nplicitiy  up  to  nature.    But  architecture,  still, 


has  a  ruling  principle,  which  is  truth.  From  Vi- 
truvius  downwards,  this  has  ever  been  taught, 
although  in  practice  it  has  often  been  grievously  dis- 
regarded. 

There  is  an  honest  simplicity — a  plain  manli- 
ness— about  truth,  which  wins  our  regard,  whether 
in  ethics,  or  oesthetics.  But  whilst  we  recognize 
truthfulness  as  a  cardinal  virtue  in  our  art,  as  well 
as  in  morals,  we  must  take  care  not  to  allow  that 
analogy  to  carry  us  too  far. 

We  often  meet  in  the  practice  of  our  art  with 
necessities  utterly  inconsistent  with  beauty — hard 
lines,  unsightly  angles,  heavy,  graceless  forms,  im- 
posed on  us  by  structural  requirements.  It  would 
be  a  mischievous  error  to  suppose  that,  because  in 
our  social  conduct  there  should  be  no  deception  nor 
concealment  whatever,  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
!  expose  to  view  those  mechanical  deformities  from 
which  we  caimot  escape  ;  whilst  to  depart  from  the 
form  that  is  mechanically  the  right  form,  only  to 
make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  would  be  a  still 
graver  error.  That  there  should  be  a  politic  con- 
cealment sometimes  studiously  resorted  to,  some 
ingenious  art  practised  occasionally — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  concealed  buttresses  and  the  hidden 
ties  and  props  common  in  our  old  buildings — seems 
therefore  to  be  an  unavoidable  condition  of  our  call- 
ing. In  the  most  naturalesque  schools,  nature  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  copied  with  a  stern  ad- 
herence to  exact  truth.  The  simplest  leaf  requires 
treatment  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  ; 
and  treatment  implies  some  modification  or  humour- 
ing of  form  or  of  colour — in  sliort,  some  departure 
from  nature,  and,  consequently,  from  truth. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  is  another  principle  of  our 
art,  which,  although  by  no  means  universally  acted 
upon,  yet  justly  claims  our  most  respectful  submis- 
sion. We  should  have  a  care  how  we  introduce  into 
our  design  anything  which  does  not  serve  some  good 
purpose.  I  do  not  mean  that  mere  utility  would 
justify  a  deformity ;  nor  do  I  mean  that  every 
architectural  feature  in  our  design  should  be  a  struc- 
tural necessity  ;  but  that,  although  it  may  not  t)eto 
add  strength, or  to  afford  support,  it  should  at  least 
have  its  appropriate  pwrpoie — a  valid  reason  should 
be  assignable  for  it,  some  good  end  must  be  sought 
to  be  attained  by  it,  some  offensive  angle  or  feature 
to  be  removed,  some  unsightly  blank  to  be  relieved, 
some  monotony  of  line  to  be  broken,  some  needed 
light  or  shadow  to  be  introduced,  some  discord  in 
form  or  colour  to  be  allayed.  Doubtless,  it  is  a 
maxiin  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  utility  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  beauty  ;  yet  those 
vi'ho  recognise  architecture  as  a  _^/(eart,  will  admit 
that  simple,  hare  utility,  is  not  the  sole  aim  of  our 
art.  This  qualification  of  the  really  valuable  and 
important  principle  of  usefulness,  will,  I  _  fear, 
scarcely  meet  with  general  sympathy  ;  the  utili- 
tarian current  sets  in  so  strongly  in  some  minds  that 
it  well-nigh  carries  all  considerations  before  it.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  neither  painting  nor  poetry, 
nor  music,  nor  letters,  nor  any  of  the  arts  which 
embellished  life,  can  lean  for  support  on  that  class 
of  intellect  which  refuses  to  assign  to  them  a  foot- 
i  ing  within  the  domain  of  social  usefulness.  In  the 
ectiinate  of  such  minds,  architecture  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  rank  with  boot  or  button  making. 
With  all  respect  for  so  inestimable  a  guide  in  the 
common  business  of  life  as  utility,  I  will  venture  to 
encourage  you  by  pointing  out  to  you  the  prodigal 
munificence  which  has  arrayed  the  lily  of  the  field, 
[  which  neither  toils  nor  spins,  in  a  raiment  of  sur- 
j  passing  glory — which  has  given  to  the  birds  of  the 
1  air,  not  merely  their  needful  feathears,  but  a  plumage 
I  of  infinite  baauty — has  lavished  on  the  shell-fish  of 
t  the  deep  seas  tints  which  no  art  can  reproduce,  and 
the  pearl  whicli  princes  are  proud  to  wear — nay, 
'  virtue  itself  has  found  a  fit  companion  in  the  beauty 
I  of  the  human  form  : — 
j  Cratior  palchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtus, 

j  Why  then  should  architecture  be  forbidden  to  in- 
I  dulge,  moderately  and  wisely,  in  some  graceful  in- 
'  utilities  ? 

I  It  is  the  fear  of  excess  and  abuse  that  alone  ren- 
!  ders  this  indulgence  dangerous  ;  and  to  arm  the 
!  student  against  such  danger,  is  one.  of  the  foremost 
duties  of  the  art-teacher.  Truthfulness  and  use- 
fulness must  indeed  be  taken  as  our  guides  in  the 
highway  along  which  we  may  travel  unwearily  and 
without  danger.  It  is  when  we  diverge  into  the 
bye-paths  and  inviting  lanes  of  mere  asstheticism, 
that  we  most  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  failure. 

I  have  now  detained  you  quite  long  enough  on 
these  general  views.  Our  art  is  a  peculiarly  prac- 
tical one,  and  needs  to  be  dealt  with  in  details 
rather  in  generalities.  I  shall  therefore  now  close 
my  present  discourse,  by  addressing  to  the  archi- 
tectural student  a  few  parting  words.  You  are  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  which  will  need  much  prepara- 
tion, and  a  large  fund  of  enthusiasm,  to  cheer  you 
on  your  way.  Set  out  on  it  with  a  conviction  that 
an  abundant  store  of  knowledge  is  the  best  provision 
you  can  make  for  the  journey.  Besides  obtaining  a 
thorough  mastery  over  your  own  art,  cultivate  an 


acquaintance  with  the  sister  arts.  It  will  be  whole- 
some to  hear  in  your  memory  the  very  intimate  re- 
lation which  subsists  between  all  the  departments'of 
high  art  which  find  their  home  within  these  walls. 
Together  they  will  ever  flourish  or  decay  ;  each 
needs  the  aid  of  the  other.  It  is  for  architecture 
to  build  the  sanctuary ;  it  is  for  painting  and 
sculpture  to  spread  out  their  treasures  for  its  per- 
fection ;  it  is  for  them  to  give  life  to  its  inanimate 
walls,  by  peopling  them  with  the  story  of  past 
times,  by  refreshing  us  with  the  charms  of  tiatural 
scenery,  and  by  making  them  the  depositories  of 
those  memorials  which  link  the  living  with  the  dead. 

Above  all  things,  in  your  pilgrimage,  be  espe- 
cially anxious  to  dismiss  and  discard  for  ever  from 
your  minds  all  petty  feelings  of  personal  jealousy. 
Pull  at  no  man's  skirt;  outrun  him,  if  you  can,  in 
the  race  of  honourable  rivalry  ;  but  depend  upon 
it,  your  progress  will  be  impeded,  not  promoted, 
by  the  indulgence  of  professional  jealousy  or  cen  • 
sorious  criticism.  Let  not  your  spirit  be  weighed 
down,  tior  your  course  turned  aside,  by  any  such 
sinister,  unworthy  objects.  The  rivalry  in  labour 
is  the  best  and  only  useful  rivalry.  You  will  find 
the  buoyancy  of  self-reliance  wonderfully  assisted 
by  that  lightness  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit 
which  never  fail  to  accompany  an  habitual  goodwill 
towards  others. 


MACHINE  FOR  TRANSMITTING,  EQUAL- 
IZING, AND  REGISTERING  HUMAN 
POWER. 

Br  reference  to  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  new  apparatus  for  the  above  purpose 
has  been  patented  by  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Kyan  of 
this  city. 

It  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  prison  use,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  a  most  ingenious  contrivance,  being 
applicable  for  driving  pumps,  grinding  corn,  or  any 
other  purpose  for  which  motive  power  is  requisite. 
It  is  80  arranged  that  if  any  one  labourer  of  a 
number  should  cease  working,  he  will  not  necessarily 
interrupt  the  others,  except  in  so  far  as  such  cessation 
may  reduce  the  amount  of  combined  power. 

The  frame  work  is  combined  so  as  to  form  a 
number  of  compartments  or  divisions,  one  for  each 
man,  to  separate  each  labourer  from  the  other. 
Motive  power  is  communicated  to  the  main  shaft 
by  cranks  placed  in  each  of  those  compartments. 
Should  any  one  of  the  number  remain  idle  the  rachet 
of  his  crank  will  travel  over  his  idle  part,  and  pro- 
duce a  noise  which  will  signalize  the  cessation  of 
work  in  the  corresponding  compartment. 

Tlie  main  shaft  actuates  a  registering  apparatus 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  shaft,  which  gives  notice 
when  a  certain  quantity  of  work  has  been  performed, 
and  when  relays  of  men  are  required. 

There  is  at  present  in  Kilmainham  Prison  one  of 
these  apparatuses  in  use  for  pumping  water,  and  it 
has,  we  understand,  given  the  greatest  satisfaction 
since  its  adoption. 

The  Field,  April  21st,  I86I,  speaking  of  Benson's 
argentine,  says,  "  This  material,  possessing  and 
retaining  a  perfect  resemblance  to  silver,  can  be 
manufactured  at  a  trifling  cost  into  articles  of  plate 
for  ordinary  household  use,  as  well  as  ornaments  of 
a  more  pretentious  character."  This  splendid  ma- 
terial is  a  compound  of  various  metals,  with  a 
heavy  deposit  of  pure  Silver,  forming  one  hard  com- 
pact body, possessing  all  the  beauty,  richness  of  colour, 
and  durability  of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost. 
When  the  argentine  and  the  real  silver  are  placed 
side  by  side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  while  its  durability  is  so 
great  that  after  many  years'  vvear  its  appearance  re- 
tnaiiis  unaltered.  During  the  last  seventeen  years 
it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that  its 
manufacture  has  been  extended  to  all  those  articles 
usually  made  in  silver,  viz.,  spoons,  forks,  dinner, 
tea  and  coffee  services,  waiters,  bread  an  1  cake 
baskets,  candelabra,  dishes  of  all  kinds,  epergnes, 
claret  jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  A  sample  spoon  will  be 
sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  30  stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  300  engravings,  and  lull  price-list  of 
the  various  manufactures;  both  in  argentine  and 
solid  silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
six  stamps.  A  prize  medal  was  awarded  toj.  W. 
Benson  for  "  excellence  of  manufacture,  argentine 
and  electro  plate."  Post-otRce  orders  and  cheques 
should  be  made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson. 
Branch  Establishments,  46,  47,  and  63,  Cornhill. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
principal  establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill, 
London.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  Clock 
Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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FRENCH  GOTHIC  ARCHITKCTURE.* 

I  BEO  again  to  hrinc;  under  the  notice  of  tlie  Insti- 
tute, the  pholotrraphs  of  the  Architectural  Photo- 
graphic Association.  I  understand  that  last  year's 
subjects,  althouffh  forrainst  a  series  very  interesting 
in  itself,  did  not  give  freneral  satisfaction.  They 
were  not  considered  of  a  character  sufficiently  gene- 
rally-interestiuif.  The  committee  have  endeavoured 
to  remedy  this  defect  for  the  present  year,  and  I 
think  you  will  admit  with  some  success.  The  pho- 
tographs for  this  year  consist  of  a  series  of  subjects 
chiefly  taken  from  buildings  in  France  belonging  to 
the  12th  or  13th  century.  lu  bringing  these  under 
yournotice,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  description 
of  eacli  subject  by  itself  would  be  a  fragmentary  and 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  presenting  them  to  you,  un- 
less accompanied  with  some  general  views  of  the 
subject  which  might  serve  to  connect  them  all  in  one 
gcries.  I  have,  therefore,  thrown  togetlier  some 
observations  on  French  Gotliic  architecture  gene- 
rally, which  these  photographs  will  serve  to  some 
extent  to  illustrate.  I  cannot  pretend  that  what  I 
havfe  to  ^ay  on  this  subject  is  origiMal ;  but,  as  a 
resume  of  the  most  recent  opinions  of  eminent  French 
writers,  particularly  M.  Violet  le  Due,  on  some 
points  hitherto  much  disputed  and  even  misunder- 
stooil,  I  trust  that  these  remarks  may  not  be  with- 
out interest. 

The  architecture  of  France,  during  the  11th  and 
12fh  centuries,  was  composed  of  many  different 
kinds,  and  each  kind  had  a  province  or  district  to 
itself.  It,  in  a  manner,  resembled  the  architecture 
of  ancient  Greece  in  this  respect.  The  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  styles  were  developed  each  in  its 
own  country,  and  were  afterwards  fused  into  one 
style  by  the  Romans.  In  the  same  way  the  various 
styles  which  took  their  rise  in  the  numerous  pro- 
vinces from  which  the  Romans  had  been  expelled, 
and  over  which  Charlemagne  and  his  successors 
reigned,  were  each  marked  in  their  early  develop- 
ment with  a  local  peculiarity,  and  were  all  at  length 
absorbed  in  the  Pointed  Gothic  style  which  took  its 
ri<e  in  the  He  de  France  in  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century. 

No  study  is  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the 
causes  whicb  produced  these  varities  of  architecture 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  no  time  at  present 
to  enter  into  this  subject  fully  ;  but  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  indicate  the  architectural  divisions  or 
provinces  of  France  from  the  11th  to  the  14th 
centuries,  and  to  describe  briefly  the  characteristics 
of  the  style  of  each  province. 

From  the  retirement  of  the  Romans,  till  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  we  have  very  few  remains  of  build- 
ings left ;  hut  from  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  we 
can  trace  the  progress  of  architecture  in  Lornbardy 
and  on  the  Rhine.  In  those  parts  of  Italy  where 
Roman  buildings  abounded,  the  style  during  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  debased  Roman  or  Romanesque 
style.  At  Rome,  for  example,  the  old  Roman  stylo 
lingered  on  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  till  its  revival  in  the  15th  century.  In  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  both  the 
Roman  people  and  their  works  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Goths,  a  style  of  a  different  kind,  with  which 
we  are  familiar  under  the  name  of  Lombard  archi- 
tecture, arose,  retaining  the  usual  Roman  plan  and 
general  disposition,  but  in  detail  exhibiting  the  rude 
efibrts  of  the  Lombards  to  imitate  the  Byzantine 
ornaments  and  sculptures  which  were  constantly 
Iirt-senteil  to  their  notice  by  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  East.  The  Byzantine  plans  and 
vaulting  (liy  domes  on  pendentives)  were  also  some- 
times copied  in  the  buildings  of  Northern  Italy — as 
for  example,  in  St.  Murk's,  in  Venice.  On  the 
Khin-',  where  the  Carlovingian  Emperors  chiefly 
resided,  we  naturally  find  many  important  buildings 
in  a  comparatively  new  style.  For  this  country 
had  never  been  completely  civilized  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings  which  would 
have  served  as  models  were  few.  The  plan  and 
general  arrangements  were  derived  from  the  style 
then  practised  in  Lombardy,  which  toruied  part  of 
the  German  En)pire,  but  the  ornamental  features 
were  original  and  ru<le.  They  may  have  got  a  di- 
rection from  the  Byzantine  ornaments  of  the  period, 
but  they  were  certainly  carried  out  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  country  and  the  people. 

Turning  to  France,  we  naturally  look  for  traces 
of  early  art  in  Provence,  ^/;e  favourita  province  of 
Rome,  where  many  Roman  buildings  existed  at  that 
early  period,  and  many  remain  even  to  the  present 
time.  (Jf  these,  ihc!  Roman  amphitheatres  at  Nijn  es 
and  Aries,  the  Pont  du  Gard  near  Nismes,  tiie 
theatre  and  arch  at  Orange,  the  Maison  Carree  at 
Nismes,  &c.,  are  familiar  examples. 

Provence  may  be  said  to  have  hardly  lost  its 
Roman  civilization,  as  was  the  case  in  the  countries 
further  north,  but  to  have  changed  it  slowly  to  its 
Mediceval  form  of  expression.    It  was  the  country 
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where  the  romance  and  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  their  birth,  and  along  with  these  came  its  new 
style  of  architecture.  It  was  natural  that  here,  as 
in  Italy,  a  Romanesque  style  should  prevail,  «.e.,  a 
style  in  which  not  only  the  form  of  the  plan  an<l 
general  features  should  be  derived  from  the  Roman, 
but  also  the  minuter  forms  of  the  ornamentation. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  Provence  a  style  strikingly 
Romanesque  in  almost  all  its  features,  as  we  shall 
see  immediately. 

There  is  one  feature  of  these  Proventjil  churches 
which  has  led  to  much  discussion — viz.,  the  use  of 
the  pointed  arch  in  that  region  as  a  constructive 
feature  at  a  very  early  age.  This  fact  has  misled 
many  writers  on  the  architecture  of  Provence.  So  ne 
of  these,  knowing  that  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis, 
built  by  the  Abbot  Suger  in  1144,  was  the  earliest 
example  of  pointed  vaulting  in  the  North  of  France, 
imagined  that  there  could  be  no  earlier  examples 
elsewhere.  They  accordingly  settled  the  date  of 
these  Provencal  churches  as  necessarily  later  than 
1150;  and  not  being  able  otherwise  to  account  for 
the  resemblance  of  their  details  to  Roman  work, 
they  assigned  them  to  about  the  time  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance in  the  IGth  century.  Other  writers  on  these 
churches  have  supposed  them  to  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity, and  refer  to  the  pointed  arches  as  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  use  of  that  form  of  vault  in  Europe. 
Amongst  these  is  Mr.  Fergnsson,  who  makes  some 
of  them  as  old  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  the 
French  arcliajologists  now  place  them  in  the  1 1th 
and  12th  centuries.  The  sculpture,  however,  intro- 
duced in  portals  is  frequently  of  an  older  date  than 
the  church — being  the  remains  of  some  earlier 
building  preserved  in  the  new  one.  There  are  many 
instances  of  ancient  sculpture  preserved  in  this  way, 
both  in  the  North  and  South. 

The  pointed  arch  was  used  in  Provence  for  vault- 
ing in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  poirited 
vaulting  of  the  North.  The  vaults  are  all  plain 
tunnel  vaults,  i  e.,  they  have  no  cross  vaults  or 
groins  ;  but  the  simple  vault  running  from  end  to  end 
of  the  church  without  a  break,  exactly  like  the 
vault  of  a  tunnel  or  bridge.  The  aisles  of  the 
ancient  type  were  preserved  and  vaulted  with  semi- 
barrels  which  served  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  cen- 
tral vault.  On  the  outside  or  extrados  of  the  vault 
y/ere  laid  the  tiles  which  formed  the  external  cover- 
ing of  the  roof,  and  thus,  no  wooden  roof  being 
required,  a  perfectly  fire-proof  building  was  pro- 
duced. Witli  regrad  to  these  constructive  features, 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  bye-and-bye.  The  por- 
ches of  these  Proven(jal  churches  form  a  very  inte- 
resting series.  In  that  of  Notre  Damede  Doms,  at 
Avignon,  the  details  are  all  essentially  Roman, 
having  Corinthian  columns  with  pedestals,  entabla- 
ture, pediments,  &c.,  complete.  This  church  is  sup- 
posed by  Fergusson  to  be  of  about  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne (say  A.D.  SOO)  ;  and  the  pointed  vault  of  the 
nave  having  similar  detail,  is  assigned  to  the  same 
age.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  built 
in  the  11th  century,  the  Roman  work  being  partly 
old  sculpture  re-used  and  partly  new  work  copied 
from  the  old.  St.  Trophinie,  at  Aries,  is  of  about 
the  same  age,  and  has  a  similar  pointed  vault.  The 
parch  is  of  the  12th  century,  and  was  built  when  the 
body  of  St.  Trophime  was  deposited  in  this  church 
— viz.,  1152.  It  is  much  less  purely  Roman  than 
that  of  Avignon  ;  but  the  details  show  many  forms 
of  foliage,  &c.,  still  retained  along  with  new  general 
arrangements.  The  horizontal  cornice  is  entirely 
gone,  to  admit  the  arch  of  the  doorway,  the  useful 
parts  of  the  pediment  only  being  retained.  Tfie 
cloisters  of  St.  Trophime  are  of  the  same  age  as  the 
porch,  and  show  e.\actly  the  same  style  of  ornament. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  vault  is  of  the 
tunirel  form,  strengthened  v/ith  some  transverse 
arches.  This  church  of  the  1  Itli  century  shows  the 
style  of  sculpture  then  in  use  in  Provence.  Tlie 
whole  porch  and  cloisters  are  covered  vviih  sculp- 
ture, and  all  of  a  good  character  for  the  period. 
The  large  figures  of  the  Prophets  at  each  side,  and 
of  Christ  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  in  the  tympanum,  are  very  good,  and 
contrast  most  favourably  with  similar  sculpture  of 
the  same  period  in  the  North.  On  the  lintel  are 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  remarkably  freely  executed. 
On  the  right  side  arc  the  saints,  and  on  the  left  the 
condemned  sinners  held  in  flames  by  a  great  chain. 
These  sculptures  remind  one  strongly  of  the  siiuilar 
processions  of  baints  so  common  in  the  basilicas  of 
Italy.  Round  the  archway  are  angels  with  wings. 
All  these  features  we  shall  find  reproduced  in  the 
North,  in  the  doorways  of  the  great  French  cathe- 
drals. However  much  the  South  may  have  been 
indebted  to  the  North  for  construction,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  South  was  the  school  of  sculpture 
for  the  North.  Accordingly,  as  we  go  north,  we 
And  that  sculpture  diminishes.  In  the  South  (as  in 
Italy)  the  Roman  sculptures  remained  and  gave  rise 
to  this  new  school,  which  in  its  turn  became  the  ori- 
ginal of  other  schools  further  north.  I  understand 
thiit  in  the  museum  of  Toulouse,  and  elsewhere, 


specimens  of  native  sculpture  may  be  seen  of  almont 
every  age,  from  the  actual  works  of  the  ll  jinans  till 
the  11th  century.  The  art  did  not  die  out  and  again 
become  revived,  but  seeim  to  have  continued  in  an 
unbrtken  series  through  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Many  examples  of  similar  porches  exist  in 
Provence.  They  form  a  regular  series,  ami  show 
the  steps  by  which  the  style  advanced.  That  of 
Tarascon  is  similar  to  St.  Trophime,  but  not  so  rich. 
Unfortunately,  the  sculpture  of  the  pediment  and 
lintel  are  gone.  This  lintel,  with  its  sculpture, 
reminds  me  of  a  style  of  arch  moulding  very  com- 
mon in  Italian  Gothic,  and  which  the  specimen* 
before  us  serve  to  explain.  These  show  that  this 
form  of  lintel  is  simply  the  last  trace  of  the  Roman 
cornice  entablature,  the  sculptures  occupying  the 
frieze.  In  the  cornice  or  upper  moulding  at  'I'aras- 
con,  the  modilioiis  are  still  preserved.  At  St.  Gille« 
the  cornice  itself  is  fully  shown,  liut  is  stopped  ofl!" 
at  the  central  door.  When  used  with  sculpture,  a« 
ill  Provence,  it  has  some  purpose  ;  but  in  Italy,  it 
becomes  both  meaningless  and  ugly,  and  contrary  to 
all  true  principles.  In  these  examples,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  Roman  ornaments  with  new  molding* 
ami  also  new  ornaments — the  dog-tooth,  for  instance, 
with  the  old  moldings.  A  still  richer  example  of  the 
porches  of  Provence  is  that  at  St.  Gilles.  It  consistn 
of  three  doorways,  similar  to  above,  united  by  a  row 
of  columns  and  niches  filled  with  large  sculptures. 
In  detail  it  is  similar  to  the  others  ;  but  it  woulil 
appear  from  its  style  to  be  an  early  example,  pro- 
bably about  the  year  1050.  The  frieze  contains  » 
sculptured  history  of  Our  Saviour's  last  days — over 
the  south  door  the  Triumphal  Entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem, then  the  Betrayal,  the  Judgment,  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Garden,  the  Sccurging,  Bearing  thi! 
Cross,  the  Crucifixion  (in  the  tympanum),  and  the 
Burial  and  the  Resurrection. 

There  are  many  similar  porches  in  Provence,  and 
every  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  district 
shows  evidence  of  Classic  details — some  of  them  so 
strikingly  Classic  that  they  might  well  mislead 
those  who  believed  they  belonged  to  the  Renaissance 
period. 

The  churches  of  this  province  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Romanesque  style  in  Italy — such  as 
Pisa — while  those  on  the  Rhine  resemble  the  style 
of  Lombardy.  They  have  the  dome  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  transept.  The  tov/ers  are  strikingly  like 
the  campaniles  of  Italy  ;  and  in  detail,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  both  resemble  the  Roman  buildings  from 
which  they  take  their  common  origin. 

Having  now  taken  a  glance  at  the  progress  of 
sculpture  durnigthe  Dark  Ages  in  Provence,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  the  rest  of  France,  and  see  how 
architecture  was  progressing  there.  We  find  that 
there  are  two  great  schools  working  by  different 
means,  but  tending  towards  the  same  nnd — viz.,  the  * 
development  of  the  new  style  with  completely 
vaulted  roofs.  The  first  of  these  is  the  school  of 
Aquitaine,  extending  its  influence  over  the  whole  of 
the  West  of  France,  the  other  the  school  of  Auvergne 
or  Burgundy,  extending  its  influence  over  the  East, 
North,  and  South. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  architecture  of 
the  province  of  Aquitaine  is  the  dome  or  pendentive. 
This  is  an  Eastern  form,  and  was  at  that  lime  com- 
monly used  in  Byzantium  and  the  Eastern  Empire, 
as  it  still  continues  to  be  in  Russia  and  Greece.  It 
was  brought  from  Byzantium  to  Venice,  where  St. 
Mark's  is  the  familiar  example  of  it.  The  plan  of 
St.  Mark's  consists  of  a  square  compartment  with 
other  four  square  compartments  attached,  one  to 
each  side  of  the  central  square,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  and  over  each  stiuare  a  dome  —  the 
porch  at  the  west  end,  and  the  apse  ul  the  east 
as  usual. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts 
in  the  history  of  architecture  that  we  sliouhi  find 
in  the  middle  of  Aquitaine,  at  Perigeux,  an  almost 
exact  copy  of  this  arrangement  of  St.  Mark's.  The 
church  of  St.  Frond  (li,es  not  vie  with  St.  Mark's 
in  beauty  of  colour  or  richness  of  materials  ;  but  the 
|)lan  is,  not  only  in  disposition  of  parts,  but  even  in 
its  dimensions,  a  close  copy.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  arches  carrying  the  dome  at  St.  Mark's  are 
circular,  and  here  they  are  pointed.  Tlie  pendentives 
are  corbelled  with  horizontal  joints,  not  arched  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pointed  form  of  arch 
was  used,  in  this  instance,  simply  because  it  was 
much  more  easy  of  construcliou  with  pendentives 
than  the  circular  form,  and  not  from  preference. 
The  way  in  which  the  existence  of  St.  Frond  is  ex- 
plained is,  that  the  trade  of  the  East  with  the  West 
is  carried  on  by  Venetian  merchants.  Tlie  passage  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  being  ilangerous  aud  tedious, 
the  merchants  formed  a  )iath  from  the  ports  of 
Marseilles  and  Narbonne,  across  the  South  of 
France  to  the  west  coast,  where  they  shipped  again 
at  La  Rochelle,  or  Nantes,  for  England  and  the 
North. 

This  road  passed  through  Perigeux,  and  it  is  sup. 
posed  that,  being  about  the  middle  of  tlie  journey, 
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it  became  a  depot  wlience  the  centre  of  France  was 
supplied  witli  goods.  This  traffic  with  the  Vene- 
tians brousht  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants 
tUe  wonders  of  Venice  and  the  East;  and  the  archi- 
tect who  built  St.  Frond  evidently  eitlier  was  an 
Italian  from  Venice,  or  a  native  architect  who  had 
studied  at  Venice.  Althousli  tliis  is  a  plausibleex- 
pla}iation,  it  Is  merely  conjectural ;  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  still  remains  of  a  complete  building,  in 
a  new  style,  set  down  in  the  centre  of  Aquitania. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  style  is  generally  a 
fl  >w  process.  It  bejins  modestly  with  alteration  of 
the  mouldings,  and  spreads  gradually  over  every 
feature  till  the  whole  is  clothed  In  the  new  style. 
Such  was  the  mode  In  which  the  Renaissance  of  the 
16lh  century  was  accomplished  ;  or,  should  the  new 
style  commence  with  the  structural  features,  its 
first  efforts  are  timid  and  irresolute,  and  many 
trials  are  required  to  render  the  new  forms  complete. 
Such  was  the  course  of  every  other  style  durin'^ 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  here  we  Iiave  a  glaring  in- 
consistency, the  existence  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explained.  Whatever  the  origin  of  St.  Frond 
may  have  been,  its  existence  led  to  the  erection  of 
many  other  cluirches  of  similar  design — none,  how- 
ever, were  exactly  the  same.  The  Greek  cross  v/as 
a  form  not  liked  by  the  Aquitarlans,  and  so  they 
added  more  cupolas  to  the  nave,  so  as  to  give  the 
church  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross. 

St.  Frond  was  founded  in  984.  During  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  century  (the  11th)  the  chnreh  of 
Souillac  was  built.  Here  the  eastern  dome  was 
transferred  to  the  nave,  thus  making  two  cupolas  in 
the  longer  arm  of  the  Latin  cross,  while  the  choir 
had  the  apse  only  projecting  beyond  the  cross.  The 
cathedral  of  Angouleme  had  three  cupolas  in  the 
nave.  These  churches  were  all  constructed  without 
aisles — this  probably  arose  from  the  difficulty  of 
lii^hting  them.  As  it  is,  they  are  very  imperfectly 
lighted,  and  with  aisles  it  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  to  light  tliem  at  all.  The  present  windows 
would  be  shut  up  by  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles.  As 
regards  the  sculpture  and  decoration  of  these 
churches,  with  their  cloisters,  portals,  &c.,  they  were 
similar  to  those  of  Provence,  but  scarcely  so  rich  in 
sculpture.  Their  chief  distinguished  features  are 
their  cupolas  or  pendt'ntives,  and  their  being  single 
aisled,  or  without  side  aisles. 

lu  Aujou  and  along  the  Loire  we  find  the  same 
form  of  long  aisleless  cluirches  as  in  Aquiianla,  but 
the  Northern  influence  Is  in  many  instances  shown 
In  the  vaulting.  In  place  of  the  dome,  the  square 
compartments  are  roofed  with  large  intersecting 
vaults.  TInse,  however,  are  groined  more  Id  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality.  They  are,  in  fact,  domes, 
with  cross  ribs  to  strengthen  them.  This  influence 
^  is  seen  in  the  vaults  of  Poitiers,  and  even  as  far 
north  as  Le  Mans.  The  cathedral  of  Angers  (be- 
ginning of  13th  century )  is  a  good  example  of  this 
pseudo-groining.  The  simple  apse  with  the  semi- 
dome  Is  usually  retained  without  a  chevet.  This, 
of  course,  is  natural  when  there  are  no  aisles. 
Many  examples  of  actual  domes  exist,  but  generally 
M>ed  In  a  peculiar  manner,  as  in  side  chapels,  &c. ; 
nor  are  we  without  examples  of  chevets,  as  at  Fon- 
tevrault,  12th  century.  Anjon,  in  fact,  is  a  tran- 
sitional district.  It  shows  traces  of  both  North 
and  South  in  all  its  features. 

Although  this  style  became  afterwards  absorbed 
in  the  Pointed  Gothic  of  the  North,  it  still  retained 
great  influence  over  the  forms  of  the  buildings  of 
the  West  of  France,  and  it  is  well  worth  our  while 
to  pay  some  attention  to  it,  because  from  it  arose 
those  peculiar  forms  of  vaulting  which  were  prac- 
tised in  England  and  over  the  whole  of  this  country. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STREET  TRAFFIC  OF  LONDON. 

Various  expedients  have  been  proposed  for  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  street  traffic  of  the  city  of 
London,— among  the  more  important  of  which  are 
new  railways,  new  police  regulations,  and  new 
streets.  On  every  business  day  in  London,  upwards 
of  700,000  persons  enter  the  city  by  its  various  ap- 
proaches, and  leave  it  again  in  the  evening  for  their 
homes,  at  the  We^t-end,  In  the  suburbs,  or  in  the 
country.  Several  hundred  thousand  persons  repre- 
sent a  population  equal  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
South  Wall  s,  or  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  Drawn 
up  In  line,  iwo  deep,  standing  close  together,  they 
would  occupy  an  extent  of  over  120  miles;  and 
ranged  si.x  ueep,  they  would  take  more  than  twelve 
hours  to  march  past  a  spectator  at  the  rate  of  100 
paces  a  minute.  Of  the  700,000  persons,  and  up- 
wards, entering  and  leaving  the  city  daily  (ex- 
clusive of  those  entering  the  West-end  and  other 
parts  of  London),  it  was  ascertained  by  the  officers 
of  tlie  city  police,  in  the  mouth  of  May,  1860,  that 
an  average  of  .035,000  proceeded  on  foot,  and 
171,000  in  vehicles,  making  a  total  of  706,000  per- 
sons. The  number  of  vehicles  ascertained  at  the 
same  time  to  enter  the  city  every  twenty-four  hours, 


was  57,765;  which,  if  drawn  up  close  in  line,  would 
occupy  a  length  of  about  260  miles,  reaching  from 
London  to  York,  and  extending  more  than  fifty 
miles  beyond  the  latter  place.  The  closeness  with 
which  the  vehicles  follow  each  other  In  the  streets 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  between  ten  and 
eleven  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  November, 
1862,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  total  number  pass- 
ing Bow  Church,  in  both  directions,  was  1,255;  of 
which  348  were  omnibuses,  584  cabs,  and  282  carts, 
drays,  vans,  and  waggons,  besides  41  trucks  and 
barrows.  The  numbers  and  proportions  of  vehicles 
passing  the  same  place  between  four  and  five  p.m. 
on  the  same  day,  were  ascertained  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same.  It  is  not,  however,  merely 
that  these  vehicles  pass  into  the  city  and  out  of  it 
dally,  but  they  bring  goods  to  be  discharged  from 
them,  or  they  come  for  goods  to  be  loaded  into 
them,  as  the  case  raaj'  be,  at  the  various  shops  and 
warehouses  in  the  city.  While  this  Is  being  done, — 
and  the  bales  of  dry  goods,  parcels  of  groceries  or 
ironmongery,  barrels  of  oil,  wine,  spirits,  or  beer, 
are  passing  between  the  vans,  wagons,  and  trucks, 
and  the  warehouses, — the  thoroughfares  are  more 
or  less  Interrupted,  occasioning  those  blocks  of  street 
traffic  of  which  we  have  recently  heard  so  much. 

With  the  London  and  North-Western  Station  at 
the  narrow  Inlet  of  Liverpool-street,  Old  Broad- 
street  will  be  completely  gorged.  And  as  If  the 
London  and  North-Western  traffic  were  not  enough, 
it  is  even  proposed  to  throw  the  Great  Eastern 
traffic  upon  the  same  crowded  and  narrow  approach 
into  the  city.  Then  there  will  be  the  enormous 
traffic  thrown  by  the  South- Eastern  and  South- 
western RaiUvays  into  Cannon-street,  with  im  better 
direct  line  of  communication  to  the  centre  of  the 
city  than  Walbrook,  along  which  there  is  room  for 
only  a  single  vehicle  to  pass.  There  will  be  the 
Dover  and  Chatham  Railway  at  Farringdon-street, 
throwing  a  heavy  additional  traffic  upon  Ludgate- 
hlU  and  Newgate-street,  already  much  too  narrow 
and  greatly  overcrowded.  There  will  also  he  the 
Metropolitan  and  Great  Northern  at  Moorgate- 
street,  with  their  additional  loads  of  traffic  thrown 
in  at  that  point.  When  these  terminal  lines  are  all 
at  work,  we  believe  Mr.  Heywood  will  cease  to  call 
for  more  city  lines;  and  he  will  probably  have  oc- 
casion to  reverse  his  opini<m  as  to  the  block  of  the 
city  thoroughfares  being  remediable  by  the  con- 
struction of  more  railways. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  provide  effectually 
for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  traffic  of  Lon- 
don, the  city  authorities  must  do  as  the  Parisian 
authorities  have  done — widen  the  streets.  "  It  is 
a  perfect  delusion,"  said  Sir  Richard  Mayne  to  the 
committee,  "  to  suppose  that  anythiny  will  ejfec- 
tually  relieve  the  traffic  o  f  the  streets  of  London 
except  vndening  the  streets."  No  doubt  tUe  [irocess 
is  a  costly  one  ;  but  London  is  rich,  and  is  willing 
to  be  improved  ;  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
London  thoroughfares  must  have  relief  at  whatever 
cost. — Railway  News. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

On  Monday  evening  last  there  was  a  general  meeting 
of  the  academy.  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Graves  occupied 
the  chair. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  F.T.C.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Refraction  of  Polarized  Light,"  in  reference  to  which 
he  had  made  a  series  of  experiments.  He  said  his 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  law  given 
by  Fresnel  for  the  change  in  the  plane  of  the  polar- 
ization of  light  produced  by  refraction.  With  that 
object  he  had  made  certain  modifications  in  an  instru- 
ment originally  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Professor  M'Cullagh,  with  a  view  of  at- 
taining a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  that 
previously  obtained.  The  result  of  his  observation 
of  a  large  number  of  liquids  was,  that  the  law  of 
Fresnel  was  nearly  accurately  true,  the  greatest 
deviation  observed  not  exceeding  ten  minutes.  He 
had  applied  the  law  of  Fresnel,  as  well  as  his  own 
observations,  to  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  the  termination  of  a  fluid  be  abrupt  or 
gradual,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  phenomena  observed  require  ns  to  believe  the 
termination  was  abrupt.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  so, 
the  change  in  the  plane  of  the  polarization  would 
vanish. 

Rev.  Dr.  Carson,  F.T.C.,  moved  that  the  paper 
be  laid  before  council  for  publication.  It  would  he 
satisfactory  to  those  members  of  the  academy  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  most  strictly  the 
important  and  interesting  results  which  had  been 
arrived  at. 

Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D., observed,  that  he 
only  rose  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  concur- 
rence in  the  views  which  had  jnat  been  laid  before 
the  council.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  pro- 
fessor Jellett  in  several  of  the  experiments  which 
that  gentleman  had  made,  and  their  observations 


exactly  coincided.  Professor  Jellett  gave  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  contribution  to  science. 

Rev.  Dr.  Carson  observed  that  it  was  very  de- 
sirable that  their  practice  should  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  where  all 
papers  were  read  by  the  secretary,  and  discussed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  before  the  council  had  de- 
cided whether  they  shonld  be  sent  for  publication. 

The  President  said  he  felt  here  that  justice  would 
be  done  by  the  council  to  the  communication  of  Pro- 
fessor Jellett,  characterised  as  it  was  by  all  the 
varied  ability  which  he  possessed. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lane  Joyut  exhibited  an  ancient  Irish 
bell,  called  the  "  Bell  of  Barren."  It  had  been  re- 
ceived by  him  from  Mrs.  O'Loughlin,  the  widow  of 
a  gentleman  who  some  years  ago  lived  In  the  Castle 
of  Newtown,  In  the  barony  of  Barren,  and  who  was 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes  of  the  name 
of  O'Loughlin.  It  had  been  known  for  several  years 
in  the  valley  in  which  it  had  been  obtained,  and  he 
had  heard  of  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  it.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  elimination  of 
truth  in  disputes  between  parties.  He  offered  the 
hell  merely  for  exhibition.  He  concluded  by  asking 
Dr.  Reeves  for  his  opinion  of  the  bell. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ree  ves  thought  the  bell  was  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  It  was  an  example  of 
the  quadrangular  to  the  round  bell.  It  was  not  per- 
fectly circular.  He  trusted  Mr.  Joynt  woull  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church  with  which  the  bell  had  been  connect-'d, 
and  they  would  thus  be  afforded  means  of  tracing 
its  history. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Joynt. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  read  a  communication  from 
F.  J.  Foot,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  on  an  ancient 
Irish  quern,  fouud  about  one  liundied  years  ago  in 
the  parish  of  Clonmacnoise,  near  Balliuasloe,  and 
which  was  presented  to  the  academy.  He  exhibited 
a  curious  brooch  sent  to  the  academy  by  Charles 
Cobbe,  Esq.,  of  Newbridge. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

Edward  Blythe,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  made  a  communica- 
tion on  the  occurrence  of  the  "  Bo^  frontosus"  in 
the  superficial  deposits  of  Ireland  The  learned 
gentleman  referred  to  several  skulls  of  the  species 
in  question,  which  he  exhibited,  and  which  liad  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  said  that  he  trusted  that 
that  gentleman  would  communicate  his  views  more 
at  length,  in  a  written  form. 

The  secretary  said  the  academy  had  been  pre- 
sented with  two  quarto  volumes  of  beautiful  Chinese 
drawings,  presented  by  William  Eassie,  Esq.,  of 
High  Orchard  House,  Gloucester. 

Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  donor. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


CHEAP  RAILWAYS. 
Mk.  Murray,  the  consulting  engineer  of  a  company 
formed  a  short  time  since  to  provide  tramroads  for 
the  north  of  India,  made  the  following  remarks  on 
the  employment  of  horse-power  for  cheap  and  light 
railways :  — 

In  a  horse  railway,  the  cost  of  original  construction 
is  less  than  on  a  locomotive  line,  Inasmuch  as  the 
gradients  can  be  made  more  in  unison  with  the  land 
traversed,  and  this  requires  no  deep  cuttings  nor 
heavy  embankments.  The  rails  also  may  be  of 
much  less  weight  per  lineal  yard  ;  and,  more  than 
all,  the  wear  and  tear,  when  in  use,  would  be  com- 
paratively little.  Horse-power  is  effective  on  a 
line  where  locomotives  are  inapplicable,  while  on  a 
descent  the  horse  obtains  much  relief  from  the  eff'ect 
of  gravity.  A  level  line  of  railway  with  short  planes 
worked  by  animals  seems,  therefore,  the  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  upjier  parts  of  India,  where  the 
moving  power  is  at  hand  ;  whereas  locomotives 
would  have  to  he  brought  from  England,  and  on 
their  arrival  in  the  country  would  have  to  he  con- 
veyed a  long  distance  into  the  interior,  at  a  great 
expense. 

We  take  from  the  Friend  of  India  the  following 
description  of  the  carriages  in  use  upon  the  line. — 

They  consist  of  a  light  platform  stiffened  by  a 
girder  on  each  side,  instead  of  a  ponderous  floor 
having  to  snpport  heavy  sides,  while  by  nsing  doors 
at  the  ends  of  the  carriages  the  great  advantage  of 
a  free  communication  from  one  end  of  the  train  to 
the  other  Is  secured  whsn  it  is  in  motion.  By 
passing  a  draw  rod  through  the  carriage,  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  springs,  and  fastening  all  the  rods 
together,  moreover,  the  strain  is  avoided  which 
wears  the  timber  of  the  ordinary  carriages,  and 
jolting  is  prevented  by  making  an  articulated  whole 
Instead  of  a  series  of  independent  parts  merely  united 
at  the  ends.  The  result  is  that  one  third-class 
carriage  carries  two  hundred  peo|)le  squatting  in  the 
fashion  whidi  Asiatics  prefer,  in  two  tiers  above  and 
below,  with  ample  space  between,  and  weighs  no 
more  on  the  wheels  than  the  ordinary  carriage 
which  carries  fifty  passengers.    The  difference  is 
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just  tliat  between  six  tons  and  tliirty  tons.  Tlie 
length  of  tlie  liulil  carriaije  is,  of  course,  rnucli 
greater  than  usual,  beinjr  fifty  feet,  and  eacb  has 
three  pairs  of  wheels,  of  whicii  those  at  each  end 
turn  so  as  to  suit  the  smallest  curve.  In  practice 
this  has  been  found  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
system.  The  wheels  only  are  not  much  liijliter  than 
usual.  The  rails  are  a  fourth  of  the  usual  weii;ht 
and  price,  but  of  superior  iron;  and  the  sleepers, 
which  cost  one  rupee  each,  or  a  fifth  of  tlie  ordinary 
price,  are  bars  of  the  best  teak,  reslintfon  two  cubes 
of  teak  at  either  end.  Lightness  and  the  first  quality 
of  material  are  secured,  on  an  average,  at  a  fourtli 
of  the  cost  of  heavy  railways,  in  every  item  of 
rolling  stock  and  permanent  way.  Side  by  side  on 
the  road,  and  at  the  same  level,  the  pedestrian,  the 
hackery,  and  the  pack  bullock  jog  along,  presenting 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  dashing  train.  The  con- 
tract speed  is  twelve  miles  an  hour,  but  the  special 
train  went  well  at  thirty.  The  whole  of  the  party 
of  sixty  gentlemen  who  were  conveyed  from  Nul- 
halee  to  the  half-way  station  of  Bokhara,  from  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  engine-driver,  declared 
that  experience  of  tlie  reality  removed  their  doubt,-^, 
and  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations. — 
Railway  News. 


T!If5  EXHIBITION  PALAf^B  AND  WINTER 
GAUDKN  COAlHAiNY  (LIMITED). 

Thb  second  ordinary  general  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  this  day  at  their  offices,  1 12, 
Graflon-street.    The  Duke  of  Leinster  in  ihecliair. 

Mr.  H.  Parkinson,  secretary,  read  the  directors' 
report  and  statement  of  accounts. 

The  chairman  moved  that  the  report  should  be 
adopteil.  He  would  not  have  to  trouble  the  meeting 
by  jiiving  them  any  lengthened  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  com|)aiiy,  as  they  were  all  slated 
in  the  report.  He  hopi'd  that  in  the  course  of  next 
year  the  Exhibition  Palace  would  be  0|ien,  and  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  proprietory  and  the  pcililic. 
The  object  the  directors  liad  in  view  was  to  maiiage 
the  aff'ai"3  of  the  company  to  the  advantage  of  the 
shareholders  and  the  public. 

Mr.  William  Dargan  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  he  thonsht  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  shareholders  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  otiicers  who  had  so  admirably  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  cotnpany. 

Mr.  Eilward  Fox  said  it  was  only  six  months 
since  they  bad  last  met  in  that  room  under  less  sunny 
prospects  than  those  which  they  enjoyed  at  present, 
and,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  tbty  had  been"  under 
bare  poles."  They  had  been  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Lee  (iiiinness,  to  whom  it  was  most 
creditable  to  have  formed  in  his  own  in  nd  materials 
for  lliem  to  work  on.  Since  tbey  last  met  the  hands 
of  men  had  raised  up  a  splendid  building  which 
would  prove  a  source  of  recreation  to  the  masses  and 
of  profit  to  the  shareholders,  aimmgst  whom  were 
men  who  entered  on  the  project  from  a  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  ami  who  did  not  care  f'orloss  provided 
lliey  served  their  fellow-men  ,  but  he  (Mr.  Fox)  was 


sure  that  all  would  havi  a  substantial  return  for  the 
money  which  they  had  invested. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  could  assure  the  meet- 
ing that,  from  the  time  that  he  joined  the  board  up 
to  the  present  moiHent.  he  had  not  seen  a  difference 
or  an  unpleasent  word  expressed  in  that  room.  Tbe 
sole  object  of  the  directors  was  the  promotingof  the 
interests  of  the  shareliolilers. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  having  been  called  to 
the  second  chair  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Duke  of  Lei-ister,  to  which  he  briefly  replied,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


Sundry  works  are  to  be  executed  at  the  church  of 
Fahan  Lower,  county  Donegal,  according  to  plans  by 
tlie  arciiitects  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  to  be  erected  at  Belfast; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Barre  is  the  architect.  Tenders  will  be 
received  till  1st  proximo. 

The  church  of  Loughgall.  Co.  Armagh,  is  to  be 
enlarged.  Plans  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners' architects. 


The  trustees  of  the  proposed  Bethel  Episcopal 
Cliurcli  at  Kingstown  advertise  for  plans  for  a 
structure  to  cost  about  £3,000.  They  say  "  The 
architect's  fees  are  to  be  five  per  cent  on  the  outlay, 
including  pians  and  all  extras,  if  employed.  I'wo 
sums  of  £10  each  will  be  given  for  the  two  plans 
esteeme<l  liy  the  trustees  next  in  order  of  merit  to 
the  one  they  may  adopt,  and  £20  will  be  given  for 
the  plan  most  approved,  in  case  the  designer  of  those 
plans  he  not  employed  to  carry  out  the  undertaking. 
The  plan  selected,  as  well  as  those  for  which 
(ireuiiums  may  given,  to  be  the  property  of  trustees. 
Tlie  plans  to  be  deposited  at  the  chaplain's  residence, 
at  the  Bethel,  not  later  than  the  "iOtli  instant.  The 
trustees  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  any  of 
the  dcsi'ius  sent  in,  or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
preparation." 


UtrsccKixucoits. 


The  Illustrated  London  News  of  November  8tli, 
when  describing  Benson's  great  clock,  says:  "The 
movement  of  this  clock,  next  to  that  of  West- 
minster, is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  in  point  of 
quality  of  material,  and  finish  of  workmanship,  it  is 
unequalled  by  any  known."  Benson's  new  show 
rooms  contain  clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of 
the  day,  and  include  clocks  for  the  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  bed-room,  library,  hall,  staircase, 
bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret,  railways,  ware- 
house, counting  iiouse,  with  musical,  astronomical, 
and  every  ilescriptioii  of  clock,  t'roui  the  plainest  to 
the  liigbeMt  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present 
capable.  Cliurcli  and  turret  clocks  specially  esti- 
inatcil  for.  Benson's  illustrated  pniii|iblet  on  clocks 
anil  watches  (free  by  post  for  two  hianips)  contains  a 
short  history  of  clock  and  watch  making,  with  dc- 


scriplicms  and  prices;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  tii* 
liurchase  of  a  clock  or  a  watch,  and  enables  thos« 
who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies, 
India, or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock. 
Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public 
clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  \V.  Benson  received 
a  prize  medal  and  honourable  mention  in  classes  o.'i 
audio.  3:3  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Brancli 
establisliininits  46,  47,  and  03,  Cornliill.  Estab- 
lished 1740.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special 
Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.H.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Scorcn  Iron. — The  development  of  the  iron 
resources  of  Scotland  makes  steady  progress.  la 
1829,  the  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  hot- blast 
process,  the  total  yield  of  Scotland  was  29,000  tons. 
Fresh  di.scoveries  of  iron  ores  being  made,  newwork.s 
were  erected,  and  in  1851  the  production  had  increased 
to  760,000  t(ms  per  annum;  the  price  that  year  aver- 
aging 40s.  Id.  per  ton,  and  the  stock  at  the  end  of  tbe 
same  amounting  to  3ol),00li  tons.  To-day  tliere  ar« 
131  furnaces  in  blast,  and  the  computed  production 
for  the  year  now  terminated  amounts  to  1,100,000 
tons,  tiuis  showing  an  inciease  of  80,000  over  1802. 
The  value  of  the  make  for  the  year  at  tbe  preb?nt 
price  represents  £3,800,000.  Thj  ave-age  number 
of  furnaces  in  blast  were  127,  employing  abcmt  45,U00 
men,  and  producing  an  average  of  22,o20  tons  of  pig 
iron  weekly.  According  to  autlientic  returns  tb« 
(luantity  of  pig  iron  exported  and  consumed  locally 
reached  1,105,01)0  tons.  The  total  stocks  are  now 
775,000  tons,  thus  showing  55,1)00  tons  of  an  increase. 
The  price  is  now  lUs  per  ton  higher  than  the  average 
priceof  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  the  highest  re.ichcd 
since  the  revulsion  of  trade  in  1857. 

SKM.'-AcriNG  Cuossi.NGs. — .\  Writer  in  a  latt 
number  of  tbe  Ort/aii  far  die  ForUchrilte  des  Eiseii- 
baliiinesens  (of  Wiesbaden)  lays  claim  to  the  prior 
invention  of  "  Wood's  self-acting  crossing,"  receiitiv 
patented  in  Eni;lan<l  by  an  American  engineer  of  that 
name.  In  this  description  of  crossing,  the  two  wing- 
rails,  or  the  rails  usually  fixed  on  either  side  of  the 
crossing,  have  each  a  slight  motion  about  a  centre,  at 
tbe  cliaiii  on  whicli  the  ends  of  the  wing-rails  are  fixed. 
The  German  engineer  st.atcs  that  he  made  crossings  oil 
this  plan  at  Zurich  in  165(3.  This  fact  alone  doe.s  not,, 
however,  constitute  a  prior  publication  in  England. 

Dkath  of  Gkokok  M.  SIii.lich,  C.E.— We  regret 
to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Miller,  well  known  as  th« 
engineer-ill-chief  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway.  .Mr.  Miller  had  held  the  important  appoint- 
ment in  which  be  was  known  to  the  public  since  184", 
and  was  greatly  res[)ected  both  by  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  office  of  the  company,  and 
those  whom  he  met  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutv. 


DuiJLiN  BuiLDEit  OnTiCK,  42,  Mabhot-st. 

Tl  i-t  respectfally  requested  tlial  amounts  of  accounts 
fur  Adoerlisements  may  be  paid  to  Mr.  PETER  ROE, 
soon,  as  convenient  after  same  beincj  furnished. 

ijf^  Subscriptions  to  this  Journal  are  in  all  ca.'.-et 
payable  in  advance. 


[RON  mQFim  FOR  EI^GlNEERiS^G 
FEANGIS  I 


Gardener's  or  Farm  Bailiff's  Cottage. 


,  LIVERPOOL, 

Oruameutal  Shooting  Lodge  and  Country  House. 

FiC.2. 


Price,  erectsd.  coaipleto,  with  Seven  Rooius,  i^JDU  u  £^00. 


TUIIE  eveiy  tltiscription  of  Galvanized  Cornigatctl  Iron  Kiroproof  Jlooliiig-,  and  Iron  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. ;  Strong  Cornigatcd 
Itoadways,  Bridges,  Parapets,  &c.  ;  Weighing  Macb 

inub  and  Weigh  Lridgos;  Cranes,  Copper  Uope  Liglitiiiiig  Conductors,  &c.,  &sc.;  Best  Cliarctial 


Price,  erected  complooe,  wiLi  IJivj  l^aonis  and  £atraa33  Par'.:,  £i'JO. 

MANUFACTUIl 
Plates  for 

Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Uopes,  for  Wining  bteam  Ploughs,  and  other  purposes. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Prize  Cable  Strand  Fencing, 

So  extensively  used  on  Farm  Lands,  &c.,  on  accmiut  of  its  being  tbe  strongest  and  ino.st  ellicient  strained  fence  that  can  be  erected. 
J/lastraled  Price  Lists  and  /all  pariiciiliirs  sent  on  application  to 

F  R  A     C  8  S  r^l  O  R  T  O      &  CO.,   L  i  V  E  K  POOL. 

LONDON  OFFlCE  -iy,  P.v ULIA MKN  I'-S  I'liKK f,  W  ESTMI  N.^TEU. 
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THE  ALPHA  TUBE  WORKS, 

WALSALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Eslablished  1830. 

T  AMBERT,  BROTHERS,  IMaiiufacturers  of  Lap-wcldcd  Boiler  Tubes,  Locomotive  and 

I  J  Murine  F.ngine  Fittings,  Wronsiit  iron  Welileil  Pipe,  for  Steam,  or  Hitrli-pressnie  Water  and  (Jas;  Higli-pre.ssure  Steam 
anil  Water  Valves  llyilranlic  M  icliinery.  Pumps,  Closets,  Sic  ;  Stocks,  Taps,  and  Dies,  Cliandeliers,  and  Patent  Jletallic 
Ueiisteads.    lUustraled  Catalogues  post  fref. 

THE  PATENT  CRYSTAL  WINDOW   BARS,  adaplcd  for  Domestic  Windows,  Shop 

1  Fronts,  Conservatories,  Skylights.  Verandahs,  Exhihuion  and  <Joui"  r  C  ses,  Aquarinms,  Fern  Cases,  etc.,  etc. 
•oniMning  perfect  transmission  of  light,  durability  against  rust  or  decay,  and  economy  in  tlie  facility  with  which  tliey  are  kept 
•^i-.in. 

Aquariums,  with  Slate  or  .Marble  Bottoms,  of  various  sizes,  with  or  without  Fountains,  also  of  Glass. 

Manufactured  by  LLOYD  and  SITifflMERFIELD,  Park  Glass  Works,  Birmingham. 

All  kinds  of  Flint  Glass,  cut  and  pl.iin.  Coloured  Window  Sheet,  Optical  Sheet,  Coloured  Lenses,  &c. 
Agents  at  IJublin — Messrs.  SiiiTHniiPi-.  and  Siiv.  Cork-hill. 


Ti)  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS. 


1^^    SWINimRN'S   TR.\NSPARENT  STAINING  AND  ANTI  DRY  ROT  FLUIDS. 

I  •  The.se  tiiiids  are  chemically  prepared,  and  they  not  only  colnur  and  throw  up  the  natural  grain  and  fibre  of  all  kinds  of 
light  woods  giving  them  a  reseinblauoe  to  old  0.ik,  Wainscott.  Mahogany,  Satin  Wood,  Walnutt,  iiic. ;  but  they  possess  the 
highly  important  advant.ige  nf  being  clear  and  transparent,  and  a  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  Dry  Hot.  These  stains, 
after  a  practic.il  te?,t  of  ten  years,  have  been  found  to  surpass  all  other  stains,  and  where  they  have  been  used  Dry  Kot  has  nut 
heen  known  to  exist. 

Architects  an  1  others  ordering  these  fluid  stains  should  see  that  they  are  used,  as  other  materials  of  an  inferior  character 
are  often^subsiitnted. 

The.OAK  ST.AIN"  of  Four  Tones  of  Colour,  is  sold  ready  for  using,  at  per  Gallon— Extra  Deep,  Ts.  6d. ;  Deep  and  Middle, 
7s. :  Pale.  Gs.    They  require  no  sizing,  except  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  save  varnish. 
Specimens,  with  Testimonials  fri.in  eminent  Architects,  free  upon  application  to 

F.  SWINBURN, 
22.   BUSH-LANE,   CANNON-STREET.  LONDON. 

These  stains  may  also  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS,  DOBBIN  &  CO.  45  &  47, 
.N'lirth-street.  liellast,  where  alsn  s|)eciniens  may  be  seen  ' 

RANSOMES  NEW  PATENT  CONCRETE  STONE, 

M ,\NUFACTURED  in  Bloclvs  of  any  dimensions,  suitable  for  the  construction  of  Sea  Walls, 

!  Docks,  fee,  as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  Hnihlings  generally.  Also  Fountains,  Vases.  Balustrades,  Copings, 
Trusses,  Capitals,  and  l  erminals.  Chimney  pieces  \c..  Jlcc.,  of  every  description,  from  the  best  designs,  at  prices  considerably 
lu  iiiw  those  of  any  otliei"  material  of  a  .similar  character. 

EANSOME'S  PATENTED  PROCESS  FOE  PRESERVING  STONE,  BRICKS,  CEMENT,  STUCCO.  &c.,  &c. 

By  this  process  tlie  softest  and  nio.st  friable  Stone,  Bricks,  Cement,  or  Stucco,  can  be  I'onclered  impervious  and  impcrisliabk. 
Decav  at  once  arrested  and  prcvenieil 

RANSOME'S  PATENT  STONE  FILTERING  SLABS, 
Capalile  of  filtering  from  10(1  to  '.'ui)  gallons  of  Water  per  superficial  foot  per  diem 
For  further  particulars.  Agencies,  or  Licenses,  apply  to  Mr.  V  Kansomk.  Patent  Stone  Works,  Ipswich. 

TO  COACH  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

CHARLES  TURNER  AND  SOjN'S 

TONDON    SUPERIOR   VARNLSHES    FOR   COACH    PAINTING   AND  HOUSE 

1^    DECOIiATING  PUltPOSES  in  all  size  Packages.  Also 

IBBOTSON'S  IMPROVED  OAK  STAIN. 

For  imparting  to  New  Deal  the  appearance  of  Oak,  and  to  New  Oak  the  ajipearance  of  Antiquity. 

The  Stain  fwitli  the  proper  varnish,  if  required),  of  three  shades — Light,  Middle,  and  Dark— is  sold  in  Bottles  at  Gd.,  Is., 
and  -is.  each,  or  by  the  Gallon,  at  ins. 

WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOUR  STEAM  MILLS. 

91,  92,  93,  BRIDE-STREET,  DUBLIN 

(sole  AGl'.NTS  FOK  IRELAND). 

NOTICE. —  On  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  the  price  of  the  A  TUEN.'EU  M  was  reduced  from  Fourpeiice  iu 

THREEPENCE. 
Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News-agent,  Price  Thref.pence. 
Each  Half-yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  I'itle-Page  and  Index. 


THE  ATHEN^UM 

JOITRNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE.  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
CoNTKNTS. — Reviews  fif  every  important  New  Book — Reports  of  the  Learned  Societies — Authentic  Accounts  of  Scientific 
Voyages  anil  Lspeditions — F"oreign  Correspondence  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literature.  Science  and  Art — Criticisms  on 
Art,  .Music  and  Drama—  Biographical  Notices  of  distinguished  Men — Original  Papers  and  Poems — Weekly  Gossip. 
THE  ATH£N.S)UM  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature.  Science  and  Art,  on  an 
eqiuility  in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 
Subscription  for  Tw  elve  Months,  13s. ;  Six  .Months,  6s.  fid.    If  required  to  be  sent  by  Post,  the  Postage  extra. 
OtBce  for  Advertisements,  '20,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  PRIZE  MEDAL,  AWARDED  1862. 

ESTABLISHED  1744. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  SASH  AND  BLIND  LINES. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  BLIND  MAKERS 
J.  AUSTIN,  Maimfacturer  of  the  above  articles,  particularly  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  his 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH-LINES. 

f  which  he  is  now  making  four  qualities,  and  he  strongly  recommends  that  in  all  e-ises  they  slioidd  be  purchased  in  preference 
■o  the  PATIi.NT  LINES  made  from  Jute,  which  article  has  neither  the  STRENGTH  nor  the  DURAblLITY  of  FLAX, 
consequently  cannot  give  so  much  satisfaction  t()  the  consumer. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironmongers,  Merchants,  Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Tomi  and  Country. 

PRIZE  MEDAL— INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  STAND  6159. 

HIBERNIAN  MILLS,  KILMAINHAM. 

I)OOM  PAPEFJ. — A  splendid  assortment  of  the  above,  including  the  newest  designs,  at 
\>                                                                 moderate  prices. 

Room  Paper,  |          Plaster  Paris,               I          Patent  Briers,  I          John's  Cement, 

Roman  Cement,                      White  Lead,                            Putty,  Mastic. 

Portland  do.,  \          Ground  Colours,            |          Whitening,  |          Coal  Dust. 

SAMUEL  DAVIS,  MANUFACTUEER,  and  at  137  &  139,  Abbey-street. 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron  <{■  lirass  Founders,  <t-  L-ad  Merchants 
1)2,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STUEET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


W.  MAXWELL, 

AGRicuLTumL  Encinekr  and  Architect 
BALLINASLOE. 


TAMES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Bangor  Slates, 

O  Fire  Bricks,  Tiles,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  Bath 
Brick  Merchants. 

Stori-:s— 33,  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST,  DUBLIN 


Si  SHEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
PiECKS,  Crk.sts.  Vasks,  &c.,  kQ.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.  2S,  LOWER  ORMOND-QUAY. 


ENRY    JAQUES,  CARVER, 

fi,  UPPER  ARBKY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
A  quantity  of  Consoles  and  Block  Letters  constantly  on 
hand. 


MESSRS.  HARFORD  &  CLENDINING, 

Ji    BUILDING  SURVEYORS  AND  MEASURERS, 
19(;,  Gt  Brunswick-street,  Ddblin. 


JOHN  D'ARCY,  MODELLER, 
O  Ornamental  Plasterer,  Artist  in  Stucco. 
Scaghola,  &c.,  ' 

30,  LR.  DOMINICK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


OBERT      C.  ANDERSON 
Brassfounders  &  Plumbers'  Furnishings. 

.3,  SWIFTS  ROW,  DUBLIN. 


WINDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  Houses, 

'  '  Out-Offlces,  Conservatories,  &c.,  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Plate  Glass  Mirrors. 

MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manutactured 
by  thiscom])any,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  and  .SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
II  AND  12.  CORK-IIILL,  DUBLIN. 


MANNIN'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drug, 
Oil,  Colour,  and  Glass  Warehousk, 

2,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET, 
tnear  D'Olier-street.) 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  kmds. 

N.B.— Every  articleis  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 
price. 


WINDOW  GLASS.— Every  description  of 

'  '  Window  Glass,  of  superior  manufacture,  Crystal, 
Stained.  Ornamental,  Crown  Sheet,  and  Plate. 

Glass  Warehouse— Anglesea-street,  Dublin, 
SALMON,  RICE,  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


S.  CARTER  &  CO., 
ENGRAVERS 

ON 

W  ®  ®  ©3 
48,  Paternoster  Row, 
LONDON. 


IN 


1 


G 


ALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 

CISrERNS. 


MADE  TO  ANY  SHAPE  % 
OB  SIZE  BEQUIBED.  o 


MANUFACTUKEB  BY 

TlTPPRl:  &  COMPANY, 

8lA,  MOORGATB  STREEr,  LONoON,  EC.  „   ^  ^ 
Mnniied  or  U-iid  ..-ervici-  Pi^e.  Ri-.w«  B..I1  Valves  Bib  Cy)ck«.  te. 

PriL-es  Hf  livt-ied  in  l^nniion- 
N.B  A  lliacouiit  to  the  Iriule,  Builders.  4c. 

TUPPER    AND  COMPANY, 

J.  Manulacturers  of 

Patent  Galvanized  Ikon,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Plaix<; 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Drawings  fiu'iiished  for  Iron  Houses,  Churcliu 
Roofs,  Shed!5,  Stores,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized. 
Merchants   and   Shippers  Supplied. 

Works— LIMEHOUSE  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
Offices— (ilA,  MOORGATE-STKEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS  OF 
THIS  SESSION. 
EVER,  since  the  mcmor.ible  year  of 
i    1845",  when  countless  plans  were  laid 
for  ploughing  up  tlie  country  far  and  wide 
with  the  iron  roadway  of  the  steam  horse, 
wliflre  the  rustic  seclusion  was  formerly  un- 
broken save  with  the  lowing  of  the  herd  or 
the  throb  of  the  busy  mill,  and  the  shriek  of 
the  locomotive  had  never  penetrated,  has  such 
an  excitement  been  manifested  for  carrying  its 
ravages  in  new  directions  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition,  as  will  be  shown  dui-ing  the  present 
session. 

But  the  incursions  of  the  railroad  are  now 
designed  to  take  a  new  direction.  Having 
pursued  its  course  in  a  varied  net-work  over 
the  gi'een  phiius  and  waving  corn  fields,  it  is 
now  destined  to  carry  its  resistless  advances 
into  the  very  penetralia  of  our  cities.  Count  - 
less plans  have  been  made  for  relieving  the 
teeming  streets  of  London  of  their  over- 
crowded traffic,  and  sums  of  money  have 
already  been  deposited  that  might  excite  the 
admiration  of  a  millionaire.  On  one  line 
alone,  only  a  mile  in  length,  a  million  of  money 
has  been  expended. 

The  city  railway  mania  has  extended  itself 
to  our  own  metropolis.     Already  the  most 
energetic  oiiposition  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
could  hardly  save  our  most  fashionable  streets 
from  the  interseclion  of  unsightly  aud  opaque 
railway  bridges,  to  the  destruction  of  all  the 
symmetry  and  perspective  in  which  cities  are 
wont  to  pride  themselves.    But  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  any  amount  of  opposition 
•will  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  multiplied  pres- 
sure of  five  companies,  each  eager  to  carry 
their  projected  works  into  the  heart  of  our 
busy  thoroughfares.   As  it  amounts,  therefore, 
to  almost  a  moral   certainty   that  we  are 
destined  to  have  a  metropolitan  railway,  the 
question  naturally  arises :  first,  is  there  any 
real  necessity  beyond  a  mere  speculation  for 
executing  such  a  project ;  secondly,  is  it  likely 
to  prove  a  paying  speculation  ;  and,  thirdly, 
what  is  the  best  plan  on  which  it  may  be 
carried  out?    It  does  not  follow,  because  the 
five  that  are  at  present  prominently  before  our 
notice  are  the  only  ones  out  of  the  many  which 
have  been  discussed  during  the  last  six  months 
that  liave  been  brought  before  parliament, 
that  they  or  any  of  them  should  take  the  pre- 
cedence in  merit  of  all  the  others;  and,  in  fact, 
out  of  the- whole  five,  there  are  but  two  that 
are  deserving  of  particular  notice.    The  one  is 
Mr.  Barry's,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  but  stripped  of  its  most  objection- 
able characteristics ;  the  other  is  due  to  Mr. 
Barton,  the  talented  engineer  of  tlie  Duudalk 
and  Enniskillen  Railway. 

The  question  of  a  metropolitan  railway, 
then,  briely  resolves  itself  as  follows  : — first. 


how  may  it  be  constructed,  involving  heavy 
expenses  and  the  purchase  of  property  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  as  it  does,  so  as  to  prove  re- 
munerative to  its  shareholders  ?  and  secondly, 
how  may  it  be  carried  out  with  as  little  detri- 
ment as  possible  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  ? 
There  have  been  altogether,  since  the  question 
was  first  started,  three  classes  of  railways 
proposed  ;  those  which  were  to  tunnel  under 
the  city ;  those  which  were  to  cross  the  streets, 
and  those  which  were  to  run  round  the  city. 
Now  each  of  these  have  their  own  peculiar 
disadvantages.     With  i-egard  to  the  first 
class,  the  process  of  tunneling  through  the 
sewers  and  gas  pipes  of  a  city  is  not  only  at- 
tended with  heavy  outlay,  and  subsequent 
darkness  and  discomfort  to  passengers,  but 
would  also  prove  a  most  inexpedient  method 
of  connecting  a  number  of  high  level  stations. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  a  line  entirely  across  our 
streets  without  serious  detriment  to  light  and 
ventilation,  and  considerable  inconvenience 
both  to  foot  passengers  and  vehicles.  The 
plans  of  the  third  class,  proposing  to  run  round 
the  city,  would  be  more  agreeable  to  pas- 
sengers and  less  likely  to  bd  injurious  to  pro- 
perty, but  they  are  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  a  central  station,  and  have  therefore  been 
rejected.    Again,  the  question  of  the  utility 
of  a  central  station,  and  its  most  suitable 
position,  has  been  a  soui-ce  of  considerable 
discussion.    The  most  certain  method  of  de- 
termining ih'i  point  is  by  a  consideration  of 
the  traffic  most  likely  to  ensue  upon  the 
junction  of  the  five  railways  that  enter  our 
city.    The  Kingstown  and  Bray  may  be  said 
to  carry  on  i)rincipally  a  passenger  traffic ; 
the  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Midland 


are  largely  engaged  in  the  importation  ot 
goods  and  cattle ;  that  of  the  Belfast  line  may 
be  said  to  be  of  a  mixed  character,  but  the 
influx  of  both  goods  and  passengers  into  our 
city  will  be  much  diminished  by  the  opening 
of  a  short  sea  passage  from  a  northern  port. 
If  then  the  several  lines  were  connected  with- 
out a  central  station,  some  transference  of 
goods  and  cattle  might  take  place  from  the 
Southern  and  Western  to  the  Midland,  for  the 
sake  of  being  forwarded  to  the  quays  by  the 
LitFey  branch.    A  few  passengers,  averaging 
perhaps  four  daily,  might  wish  to  pass  by  the 
Kingstown  mail  train  direct  to  Cork  or  Gal- 
way  ;  but  there  would  be  no  traffic  sufficient 
to  guarantee  a  profit  upon  even  a  moderate 
outlay.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  arrange- 
ment were  made  for  all  the  railways  to  meet 
in  a  really  central  station,  the  passenger  traffic 
resulting  would  be  very  considerable  indeed. 
Not  only  would  the  advantages  be  great  to 
travellers  arriving  by  tlie  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern lin.-s,  but  the  benefit  conferred  on  the 
residents  of  Bray  and  Kingstown,  who  carry 
on  daily  business  in  Dublin,  would  be  inesti 
mable.    The  convenience  of  being  carried  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  must  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated indeed,  when  for  this  reason  alone  many 
prefer  to  travel  from  Kingstown  by  omnibus, 
although  requiring  double  the  time.     It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  the  success  of  our  metropolitan 
railway  will  mainly  depend  not  only  on  the 
existence  of  a  central  station,  but  on  the  posi- 


tion where  such  a  station  is  placed.  Were 
it  at  Portobello,  or  some  equally  remote  loca- 
lity, as  proposed  in  some  plans,  it  would  affijrd 
less  convenience  to  passengers  by  the  Kings- 
town and  Bray  lines  than  if  they  were  to 
alight  at  the  present  respective  termini. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
site  selected  in  the  two  plans  alluded  to  above, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bank,  is  in 
every  respect  most  eligible,  and  one  from 
which  the  tide  of  business  passengers  will 
radiate  almost  equally  in  every  direction  ;  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pas- 
senger traffic  of  both  the  Kingstown  and  Bray 
iines,  the  whole  of  which  will  inevitably  pass 
over  the  junction  railway,  and  become  a  large 
source  of  emolument. 

If,  however,  the  construction  of  a  central 
station  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  success  of  a  metropolitan 
railway,  it  must  be  under  one  restriction,  and 
that  is,  that  it  be  designed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  passengers,  aud  of  passengers  only. 
If  it  be  expedient  in  the  highest  degree  to  de- 
vise some  means  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of 
business-men  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
their  daily  labours,  it  would  be  attended  with 
quite  the  opposite  result  to  turn  into  such  a 
station  the  general  goods  traffic  of  all  the 
railways.  Not  only  would  an  immense  area  of 
costly  property  have  to  be  purchased,  but  the 
streets  would  be  ploughed  up,  the  thorough- 
fares blockaded,  aud  the  stream  of  general 
business  interrupted  by  the  tremendous  tide 
of  traffic  that  would  arise  from  such  a  concen- 
tration, and  the  space  already  devoted  for  that 
purpose  at  the  several  termini,  vast  and  costly 
structures,  would  become  waste  ground.  It 
might  be  attended  with  useful  results  to  have 
a  general  station  for  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  new  market,  and  a  connection  of  all  the 
lines  with  the  LifFey  Branch  would  remove  all 
necessity  for  their  being  driven  through  the 
streets. 

Although  we  have  laid  down  the  position 
that  the  few  schemes  that  have  received  suf- 
ficient support  to  enable  them  to  find  their 
way  into  parliament,  should  not  exclude  a 
eneral  discussion  of  all  the  features  of  this 
qncestio  vexatissima,  yet  we  have  seen  no  plan 
that  offi^rs  so  fair  a  prospect  of  success  as  that 
of  the  Dublin  Railway,  which  has  just  passed 
standing  orders.    It  etTects  a  complete  con- 
nection of  all  the  railways,  it  does  not  disfigure 
any  of  the  leading  streets,  and  it  combines 
many  advantages,  as  even  a  glance  at  the 
plans  may  show.    It  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  space  to  review  many  other 
meritorious  plans  which  have  been  proposed, 
presenting  individually  striking  features  of 
originality ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  without 
briefly  noticing  one  which  for  boldness  aud 
daring  is  equal  to  any  that  have  been  under- 
taken in  London.    It  consisted  in  arching 
over  the  Liftey  the  whole  way  from  the  King's- 
bridge  terminus  to  Carlisle  bridge,  the  span 
to  consist  of  two  arches.    The  Great  Southern 
and  Western  was  then  to  be  carried  down  on 
arches  over  the  centre  pier,  and  on  arriving 
at  Carlisle  bridge  it  was  to  open  into  two 
branches,   to  join  the   Amiens-street  and 


Westlaud-row   termini,  spanning  Sackville- 
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street  and  Westraorelaiul-street  with  orna- 
mental bridges.  Tiie  arches  underneath  the 
raih-oad  were  to  be  converted  into  shops,  the 
renting  of  which  would  in  itself  form  a  con- 
siderable source  of  emolument.  A  magnificent 
road  would  be  thus  formed  the  whole  way  to 
the  Park,  the  sewer  nuisance  would  be  re- 
moved, and  house  property  along  the  line 
immensely  raised  in  value.  Should  none  of 
the  present  plans  succeed  in  passing  this 
session,  we  hope  that  the  above  scheme  will 
be  amongst  the  first  that  will  next  year  be 
brought  prominently  forward. 


NEED  OF  AN  IMPROVED  MODE  OF  EGRESS 
FROM  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  late  lamentable  accident  (if  accident  it  can  he 
called),  at  Santiago,  in  Cbili,  lias  already  called 
forth  numerous  observations  from  "  the  press."  Of 
the  "  causa  et  origo  ninli,"  tlie  display  of  gorgeous 
pageant,  to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  crowds  mostly 
composed  of  females,  we  need  say  no  more  than 
that  we  wish  to  avoid  it  as  a  subject  that  has 
already  been  thorouglily  exhausted,  and  foreign  to 
the  object  of  this  journal,  from  all  desire  of  creat- 
;n<;  undue  alarm;  and  to  the  votaries  of  fashion^ 
either  in  crowded  churches  or  in  theatres,  or  ball- 
rooms, we  would  suggest  that  tlie  access  to  all 
places  of  public  worship  and  amusement  sijould  be 
so  arranged  that  perfect  freedom  of  egress  should  be 
as  much,  if  not  more,  attended  to  tlian  ingress. 
Take,  for  instance,  our  own  Tlieatre  Royal.  To 
enter  the  dress  and  second  circle,  one  chief,  and  one 
secondary  flight  of  stairs  only  are  provided  ;  and 
the  crowd,  swelled  or  attenuated  as  it  may  be,  must 
descend  and  reach  the  street  by  tlie  one  chief  stair- 
case, scarcely  broad  enough  to  allow  sufficient  room 
for  the  departure  of  the  occupants  of  the  dress 
circle  on  an  ordinary  night.    Wliat  would  it  be  in  a 
fire  ! !  !    We  liave  ourselves  witnessed  in  that  small 
but  admirably  conducted  place  of  public  amusement, 
the  Queen's  Theatre,  the  panic  that  would  naturally 
attend  a  sudden  cry  of  "  fire,"  promptly  and  ener- 
getically stopped  by  the  well-timed  interposition  of 
the  proprietor ;  and  yet,  had  it  not  been  for  this, 
the  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  owing  to  the  nar- 
row chance  of  escape,  might  have  been  incalculable. 
Some  really  effectual  steps  should    therefore  be 
taken  to  ensure  to  our  places  of  public  vvorsliip,  in- 
struction, and  amusement,  not  only  an  easy  mode 
of  access,  but  a  safe  line  of  retreat.    Look  at  our 
places  of  public  worship.    Each  destine<l  portion  of 
aisle  and  gallery  should  be  approached  externally 
by  wide  avenues,  so  constructed,  that  they  could  be 
easily  shut  against  a  current  of  air  likely  to  afford 
impetus  to  a  sudden  conflagration;  and  these  ap- 
proaches should  be  also  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  tliat,  for  the  purposes  of  escape,  they  should  pre- 
sent the    least  possible   obstacle.     Better  still, 
perhaps,  it  would  be,  if  different  avenues  for  exit 
and  entrance  could  be  established,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  where  people  might  escape 
upon  any  sudden  panic. 

Places  adapted  to  public  amusement  should  be 
even  more  carefully  guarded.  Take,  for  example 
the  "  Ancient  Concert  Rooms;"  once  in  the  concert 
room  itself  (if  the  issue  of  tickets  be  not  too  un- 
limited) plenty  of  space  is  at  the  service  of  the  great 
public,  but  if  a  prima  donna  of  note,  a  renownej 
violinist,  or  any  other  celebrity  likely  to  create  a 
crowd,  should  appear,  then  Brunswick-street  and 
Lombard-street  are  both  beset,  if  not  thoroughly 
f topped;  at  the  commencement,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
concert,  how  hard  even  to  reach  VVestland-row  in  a 
a  cab.  In  case  of  fire,  Santiago  would  be  almost 
rehearsed  Again,  in  the  case  of  Merrion-hall,  sup- 
pose it  filled,  as  it  has  been,  and  often,  no  doubt,  will 
would  not  the  audience,  on  a  sudden  cry  of  fire, 
be  filled,  really  immolate  themselves  in  their  frantic, 
but  alas  !  ineffectual  efforts  to  escape? 

What  is  the  state  of  our  other  public  buildings 
and  hospitals  in  this  respect  ?  We  fear  the  only 
help  and  cure  would  be  as  much  water  as  could  be 


obtained  on  the  instant.  Suppose  a  sudden  alarm 
of  fire  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Rutland-square; 
imagine  the  helplessness  of  the  victims,  both  old 
and  young  ;  yet  tliere  is  only  one  way  of  entrance, 
and  (we  believe)  tlie  same  way  out,  while  the  intern-dl 
arrangements  of  the  building,  which  the  patients 
cannot  take  advantage  of,  are  eminently  calculated 
to  fan  the  flame  of  any  sudden  outburst  of  fire.  We 
believe  that  in  the  construction  of  the  exhibition 
building  of  our  Dublin  Crystal  Palace  this  principle 
of  easy  access  and  egress  is  carefully  attended  to, 
and  we  would,  referring  to  the  theme  that  suggests 
these  remarks,  impress  upon  those  to  wliom  the 
management  of  our  places  of  public  worship,  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  are  entrusted,  the  lesson  that 
the  Dublin  Winter  Garden  Company  has  given  them, 
and  say,  remember  tlie  calamity  of  Santiago. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  MEMORIAL. 
TilE  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  granted  the  site 
in  College-green,  facing  Trinity  College,  as  fixed 
on  by  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  for  the  erection  of  the 
Statue  in  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Albert,  where 
it  will  shortly  be  placed. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  ENNIS,  CO.  CLARE. 

This  new  National  Bank-house,  at  Ennis,  erected 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
W.  F.  Caldbeck,  Ksq.,  architect,  is  now  just  com- 
plete, and  is  a  liandsonie  and  imposing  building,  oc- 
cupying a  very  prominent  and  well-selected  site  in 
tlie  new  street  adjoining  the  bridge  of  Funis. 

On  tlie  gronnd  floor  is  a  spacious  office,  fitted  np 
in  the  best  manner,  suitable  for  an  extensive  bank- 
ing business,  with  a  handsome  entrance  porch  on  one 
side,  to  give  access  to  theoHioe,  and  to  the  manager's 
office,  or  private  room;  and  on  the  other  side  an 
entrance  doir  and  spacious  liall,  leading  to  the 
portion  of  the  lionse  allotted  to  the  manager  as 
Ills  residence — occupying  the  two  upper  stoi'ies  of 
the  house,  with  a  return  at  the  rere  extending  to 
the  garden,  containing  ample  aecouimodation 
for  a  private  family,  with  suitable  out-offices  at- 
tached. 

The  building  is  well  executed  in  all  its  details, 
being  Byzantine  in  style,  and  built  of  the  limestone 
of  the  locality,  wliich  being  of  a  superior  quality, 
admitted  of  being  worked  in  the  very  best 
manner. 


THE  PRIiVCE  ALBERT  STATUE. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OP  THE  DDBLIN  BUIJ.DER. 

Sir, — There  are  three  sites  spoken  of  for  this 
statue.  One  in  the  crowded  thorouglifare  of  Col- 
lege-green, another  in  the  centre  of  the  College 
Park,  and  a  third  on  Leinster  Lawn,  opening  on 
Merrion-square.  Ab  a  citizen  of  Dublin,  I  venture 
to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  three  sites 
is  the  most  choice  for  the  purpose.  I  think  College- 
green  is  too  crowded  a  thoroughfare  wliere,  if  a 
man  were  to  stop  in  order  to  take  a  proper  view  of 
tlie  Prince's  statue,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
driven  over.  It  is  meaningless  to  associate  him 
with  the  idea  of  a  banking  establishment,  and 
equally  meaningless  to  identify  with  tlie  Insli  par- 
liament house,  for  surely  Prince  Albert  was  no 
advocate  fur  the  restoration  of  Ireland's  "  Legisla- 
tive independence."  Next,  as  to  the  proposed  site 
in  the  College  Park.  I  think  the  College  Park 
also  ineligible,  because  it  is  too  secluded  for  a  public 
statue,  and  also  because,  like  the  bank  or  parliament 
house,  Prince  Albert  has  no  association  in  common 
with  it.  But  whilst  there  are  thoSe  and  other 
palpable  objections  (too  tedious  to  enumerate  in  a 
letter)  against  the  statue  being  placed  either  in 
College-green  or  the  College  Park  tliere  appears  to 
me  many  reasons  why  Leinster  Lawn  sliould  be 
chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  site.  In  tlie  first 
place.  Prince  Albert  was  the  patron  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  house  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  National  Gallery,  both  situate  on  the 
Leinster  Lawn,  from  the  principal  centre  where 
objects  of  Irish  taste  and  refinement  are  being  col- 
lected. It  is  also  situated  in  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  our  city,  opening  on  the  most  magnificent 
square  in  the  three  Kingdoms;  and,  if  any  spot  in 
Ireland  was  dear  to  the  mind  of  the  late  Prince, 
this  must  he  regarded  as  that  spot. 

Edmond  W,  O'Mahony. 


Ilublic  aiiir  |)ribatc  Morhs. 


A  new  National  B.mk-liouse,  similar  in  style  and 
arrangement  to  the  one  erected  at  Ennis,  is  to  be 
immediately  coniiiienced  in  the  town  of  Boyle,  Co. 
Roscommon,  and  another  house  of  the  same  class, 
but  in  the  Italian  style,  in  the  town  ot  Newcastle, 
west,  Co.  Limerick,  \V.  F.  ("aldbeok ,  architect. 

The  follovvln<r  new  works  have  been  recently  ex- 
ecuted by  Me.ors.  J.  &  E.  Barker,  contractors,  of 
this  city:— Arklow  Clinrch,  Diocese  of  Dulilin — 
new  floors,  dwarf  walls  and  joists;  new  pewing; 
pulpit,  readioLi-ilesk  and  chancel  decorated  and 
Tarnished.  Ratlicore  Church,  Diocese  of  Meath  — 
new  vestry  with  neat  cut  stone  dressinus  ;  two  new 
Gothic  wiinlows  in  cut  stone  ;  new  chancel  and 
rails.  (Jlonard  Church  and  Glebe — similar  works 
to  churcli,  and  extensive  works  at  Glebe-house. 
We  learn  that  the  above  works  have  given  satisfac- 
tion to  til  ■  parties  concerned. 

A  new  residence,  in  the  Italian  Style,  has  just 
been  finished  for  Jaiues  Young,  Esq.,  J. P.,  at 
Harristovvn,  Castlerea.  Co.  Roscommon,  W.  F. 
Caldbeck.  architect;  the  cost,  £1,400  to  £1,500. 

The  premises  situated  on  the  Royal  Canal,  near 
Newcomen-bridge,  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Jasper 
Rogers,  are  being  fitted  up  as  an  iron  works,  by 
Mr.  Athol,  late  of  the  North  Wall  Foundry.  , 

Extensive  farm-offices  and  stabling  is  about  being: 
erected  at  Clonhugh,  Co.  Westmealli,  for  Colonel 
Fouike  Greville,  M.P.,  for  which  plans  and  speci- 
fications have  been  prepared  by  W.  F.  Caldbeck, 
architect. 

The  War  Department  require  tenders  for  various 
buiklin'.;'  works  and  repairs  at  the  banacks  and  forts 
on  the  IfhU  Stations.  The  contracts  to  be  kept  for 
tliree  ^ears. 

Claiie  Krid'jre,  Co.  KIdare,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  at  a 
cost  of  £2,100.  The  Grand  Jury  will  receive 
tenders. 

Extensive  works  are  now  in  progress  at  Tinode, 
Co.  Wicklow,  comprising  billiard-room  and  stable 
offices,  in  addition  to  the  residence  lately  erected 
for  W.  F.  H.  Cogan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  F.  Caldbeck, 
architect. 

A  new  house,  now  finished,  has  been  erected  at 
Cottage,  Roclifort-bridae,  Co.  Westmeath,  at  a  cost 
of  £1,300,  for  Miss  Shell,  from  dt signs  by  W.  F. 
Caldbeck,  architect. 

Tenders  are  required  by  the  Limerick  Harbour 
Commissioners  for  mason  work  to  be  executed  ad- 
joining the  dock,  up  to  the  29th  inst. 

The  Port  of  Dublin  Corporation  seek  for  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  148  tons  of  refined  rapeseed  oil, 
for  Irish  light-houses. 

An  extensive  ranjie  of  offices  are  now  being 
finished  at  Moore  Park,  Kilworth,  Co.  Cork,  W.  F. 
Caldbeck,  architect. 


The  Morning  Star,  March!,  1861,  speaking  of 
Benson's  Arsrentine,  says  : — "  It  must  commend 
itself  for  its  clieapness,  as  well  as  for  its  si  nilarity 
to  the  more  precious  metal."  Tliis  splendid  material 
is  a  compound  of  various  metals,  with  a  lieavy  de- 
posit of  pure  silver,  forming  one  hard  compact  body, 
possessing  all  the  beauty,  riclmess  of  colour,  and 
duraliiliiy  of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When 
the  argentine  and  the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  most  skilful  judse  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween them,  while  its  durability  is  so  great  that 
after  many  years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  un- 
altered. During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has 
been  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that  its  manu- 
facture has  been  extended  to  all  those  articles 
usually  made  in  silver,  viz. — spoons,  forks,  dinner, 
tea,  and  coffee  services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake 
baskets,  candelabra,  dishes  of  all  kinds,  epergnes, 
claret  jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  A  »ample  spoon  will  be 
sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  30  stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  300  engravings  and  full  price-list  of  the 
various  manufactures,  both  in  argentine  and  solid 
silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six 
stamps.  A  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W. 
Benson  for  "  excellence  of  manufacture,  argentine 
and  electro  plate."  Post-office  orders  and  cheques 
should  be  made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson. 
Branch  establishments,  46,  47,  and  63,  Cornhill. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  prin- 
cipal establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  Lon- 
don. Established  1749.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker 
liy  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 


A  prize  of  £50  has  been  offered  by  the  Royal 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  lor  a 
vermin  trap  "  which  shall  either,  without  inflicting 
torture,  secure  vermin  alive,  or  instantaneously  de- 
stroy them." 


Feb.  15,  1864.] 
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FKENCH  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.* 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 
We  now  turn  to  the  otlier  great  division  of  France. 
Tills  includes  tlie  royal  domain  of  He  de  France, 
witli  Burijundy  and  Auvergne  on  the  south,  Cham- 
pasne  on  the  east,  and  Normandy  on  the  north.  It 
was  in  this  district  that  "  true  Gothic,"  as  it  is 
called,  took  its  rise,— that  style  in  which  the  use 
of  the  pointed  arch  was  carried  to  its  full  limits. 
It  appears  from  the  few  remain?  now  existing,  tliat 
up  to  the  11th  century  the  cliurches  of  this  district 
■were  usually  of  the  form  of  the  old  Roman  basilica, 
with  cntre  aisles  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  from 
the  central  nave  hv  a  row  of  pillars  or  piers, carrying 
the  upper  wall  in  which  the  clerestory  windows 
were  pierced.  The  roofs  were  of  timber,  the  only 
vaulted  jjortions  being  the  apse  and  its  semi-dome. 
This  was  the  old  traditional  form  so  eommon  in  j 
Italy.  The  first  modification  of  it  seems  to  have  ^ 
taken  place  in  Auvergne,  Burgundy.  By  some  i 
remarkable  accident  this  province  was  the  cradle  of 
the  great  orders  of  monks,  whose  enormous  estab- 
lishments, at  Cluny,  Citeaux,  and  Clairvaux,  were 
amongst  the  marvels  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  great  churches  of  these  orders  were 
swept  away  at  the  French  Revolution;  but  from 
drawings  of  tliem  still  existing,  and  from  the  similar 
smaller  buildings  of  the  country,  we  can  gather 
what  their  appearance  was.  As  was  natural  to 
ecclesiastical  orders,  they  adhered  most  tenaciously 
to  traditional  forms.  Their  churches  were,  in  fact, 
great  basilicas,  retaining  the  narthex  or  ante  porcii, 
the  central  nave  and  side  aisles,  and  the  domical 
apse  of  the  ancient  type.  They  had  also  many 
indications  of  their  original  Roman  derivation  in 
their  detail.  This  was  natural  enough  in  a  district 
where  many  Roman  buildings  remained.  The 
pilasters  of  the  Roman  irate  at  Autun  became  the 
type  of  the  pier  and  shafts  of  the  Burgundian  style, 
which  have  all  a  strong  tendency  to  the  pilaster 
form. 

What  we  have  chiefly  to  do  with  at  present,  i 
however,  is  the  fact  that  these  rich  monastic  insti- 
tutions, throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  ! 
establishment  in  France,  were  constantly  endea- 
Tonrinir  to  cover  their  churches  witli  some  less 
perishable  material  than  timber,  which  they  found 
in  those  rude  times  to  be  a  very  insufficient  pro- 
tection, the  churches  being  constantly  burned  down 
by  the  turbulent  inhabltaTits.  In  tlie  early  times 
of  the  nnmasteries,  their  churches  were  small,  and 
the  vaultinsra  tolerably  easy  matter;  and  when  they 
afterv,'ards  became  powerful  and  wealthy,  they  were 
enabled  to  erect  lartte  buildings,  and  to  carry  out 
the  system  of  vaulted  roofs  07(  «  large  scale.  This 
they  did  not  only  at  the  parent  abbey  ;  but  wherever 
they  established  tiieir  numerous  offshoots,  they 
carried  out  the  same  style  of  architecture  ;  by  this 
means  they  contributed  greatly  to  the  growtli  of 
architecture  in  the  He  de  France  during  the  11th  and 
]2th  centuries.  But  during  the  same  period,  another 
very  remarkable  series  of  buildlriiis  was  rising  to 
the  north  of  the  Royal  Domain.  The  Normans  had, 
(larinK  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  succeeded  in 
establishin'i  their  |)Ower  firmly  on  the  soil  of  France, 
and,  about  1050,  they  began  lo  devote  their  eneriries, 
wliich  had  hitherto  been  directed  to  invasion  and 
conquest,  to  the  erection  of  churches  as  moniunents 
of  their  fame.  They  seem  to  have  derived  tlieir 
style  from  the  direction  of  the  Rhine — at  least,  we 
find  no  trace  of  the  Roman  details  of  the  South,  but 
quaint  zig-zags  and  other  Byzantine  ornaments 
which  were  in  general  use  on  the  Rhine.  They  de- 
voted tlieinselves  with  great  energy  to  the  carrying 
out  of  their  great  works,  and  erected  in  the  short 
period  between  lO.'iU  and  1100  almost  all  their  most 
important  churches,  the  number  of  which  is  consi- 
derable. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
Norman  churches — those  at  Caen  for  example — 
were  prepared  for  timber  roofs,  and  were  not 
orisiinally  vaulted,  altholigh  they  were  bo  linished 
in  tlie  succeeding  century. 

The  He  de  France  was  thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12lh  century ,  surrounded  with  districts  actively 
engiiged  in  the  erection  of  important  monuments. 
It  was  unworthy  of  the  Royal  Domain  to  be  the 
last  in  liiUovviiig  this  great  movement  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  King's  power  and  resources  hail  been 
80  cri[)pled  by  foreign  and  domestic  troubles  that  he 
had  hitherto  been  unable  to  attempt  any  work  of 
that  nature  in  his  domain.  Now,  liowever,  in  the 
12th  century,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros  and 
Louis  le  Jpune,  the  monarchy  madeaareat  advance, 
which  was  continued  and  extended  by  Philip 
Augustus,  and  culminated  in  the  reign  of  St,  Louis. 
These  reigns  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  12th 
and  thegieater  portion  of  the  i;3th  century, a  period 
of  the  greatest  activity  in  Northern  France.  The 
power  of  tlie  Klntrhad  l)ecome,toaconsiilcralileextent, 
eoiiBolldated  ;  by  means  of  the  monks  the  people 


*  ISy  Diivkl  Miic^iljhon,  Ksii.,  arcliitcci;.  Read  before  tlio 
Arclutectui'iU  Institute  of  .ScuilauU  on  the  llitii  ult. 


had  been  instructed  ;  and  they  now  showed  the 
influence  of  good  government  and  instruction,  by 
devoting  their  means  and  talents  to  the  oause  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts.  There  were  but  two  arts  open  to 
theirchoice,  either  warorarchitecture — of  the  power- 
ful support  given  to  the  former  and  of  the  energy  of 
the  country  at  this  period,  we  have  ample  evidence  in 
the  Crusades  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
cathedrals  of  the  North  show  with  what  zeal  the 
cause  of  architecture  was  supported.  As  the  laity 
obtained  knowledge  and  power,  they  began  to  ques- 
tion and  discard  some  of  the  monkish  traditions,  and 
to  lose  some  of  their  former  reverence  for  the 
monastic  institutions ;  and  in  place  otcontributing,  as 
heretofore,  to  the  enrichment  and  magnificence  of 
the  abbeys  they  desired  to  adorn  their  own 
cities,  which  they  were  then  forming  into  inde- 
pendent municipalities,  and  to  erect  churches  which 
they  might  call  their  own.  In  this  they  were  most 
strenuously  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  bishops 
and  feudal  lords, vvliohad  long  beenjealous  of  the  power 
ofthe  monasteries — thefirst,  of  thtiv relirynms  pownrs 
and  influence ;  the  second,  of  their  imponanceas  feudal 
superiors.  Hence  arose  their  gorgeous  edifices  which 
cover  the  soil  of  the  North  of  France  in  such  pro- 
fusion, and  with  them,  too,  rose  that  style  which 
now  became  dominant — absorbing  all  the  others,  and 
extending  itself  not  only  over  the  whole  of  France, 
hut  influencing  every  country  in  the  Western 
Empire. 

Such  were  the  political  conditions  under  which 
the  architects  of  the  period  worked.  Let  us  now 
take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  steps  which  led  from  the 
simple  basilica,  with  its  wooden  roof,  to  the  fully 
developed  Pointed  Gothic. 

One  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
history  of  Gothic  architecture  is  the  vaulting.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  it  was  the  exigencies 
of  the  vaulting  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  that  from  its  use  as  a  constructive 
feature  followed  the  pointed  ornamental  forms  of 
Gothic  architecture.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
only  vaulted  portions  of  the  oldest  type  were  the 
apses  at  the  west  end.  In  tlie  10th  century  we  find 
efforts  making  to  vault  the  aisles  around  the  choir 
(Vignory,  Huute-Marne)  with  a  circular  barrel  vault. 
In  Auvergne,  and  northwards  in  Burgundy,  from 
the  lltii  century  the  wooden  roof  for  the  nave  and 
aisles  was  superseded  by  a  stone  vault.  The  tra- 
ditional Rinnan  form  of  vaulting  with  intersecting 
semicircular  vaults  had  been  tried,  but  found  too 
difficult  of  execution  on  a  large  scale.  This  led  to 
the  simple  tunnel  vault  being  used.  It  was  exten- 
sively employed  from  the  11th  century  in  Auverjine 
and  the  monastic  churches  of  Biirgumly,  and  ex- 
tended its  influence  into  Provence  and  as  far  as 
Toulouse  on  the  south,  and  into  Switzerland  on  the 
east.  The  use  of  this  form  of  vault  (the  plain 
tunnel)  seems  to  have  arisen  .simply  from  the  inaliillty 
of  the  builders  to  construct  a  more  complicated 
kind  of  vault  with  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
It  is  a  kind  of  vaulting  of  wliich  we  have  many 
instances  in  Scotland — both  in  our  castles  and 
churches — where  it  has  evidently  been  used  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  of  construction.  This  kind 
of  vaulting  has  one  very  great  disadvantage — viz., 
its  darkness.  It  is  impossible  to  light  it  up.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  how(^ver  well  it  might 
suit  the  bright  climate  of  Provence,  its  dulness 
would  be  intolerable  in  the  more  northern  districts. 
We  accordingly  find  that  many  efforts  were  made 
to  invent  some  kind  of  vaulting  which  would  allow 
of  more  light  being  introduced  into  the  churches. 

In  these  barrel-vaulted  churches,  the  thrust  of 
the  central  arch  is  usually  resisteil  by  that  of  the 
semi-barrel  vaults  of  the  ai-iles  ;  it  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  to  lift  the  central  vault  up  so  as  to  admit  light 
over  the  roofs  of  side  aisles  would  endanger  its 
stability,  as  there  would  be  nothing  lo  resist  the 
thrust.  One  remarkable  method  was  tried  at  the 
Abbey  of  Tournus,  in  Burgundy,  where  the  arches 
of  the  vault  are  turned  across  the  nave,  in  place 
of  along  it,  and  windows  are  introduced  at  each 
end  of  the  cross  vault.  But  the  appearance  of  this, 
inside,  was  so  bad  that  it  was  not  generally  adopted. 
The  section  of  this  method  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  a  domed  church — hence,  perhaps,  its  origin. 
In  Poitoii,  and  part  ofthe  West  of  France,  another 
system  was  attempted  in  the  lltli  century.  The 
aisles  were  raised  to  the  hei'^ht  of  tlie  nave,  and 
their  intersecting  vault  with  them  (St.  Issoire  pres 
Poitiers)  ;  but  neither  was  this  found  a  suflicient 
remedy  for  the  darkness,  while  it  destroyed  the 
proportions  of  the  building.  The  plan  tried  in 
Auvergne  was  (as  at  St.  Issoire)  to  heighten  the 
whole  cliunh  and  introduce  a  gallery  over  ilie 
side  aisles,  from  which  a  borrowed  lialit  could  he 
obtained  into  I  he  nave.  This  was  found  lo  be  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dilHcully,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  religious  orders  of  Burgundy 
in  their  great  abbeys.  While  lliese  efforts 
were  being  made  in  Auvergne,  Northern  France 
was  not  idle.  'J'here,  from  the  10th  century,  the 
side  aisles  were  sometime   vaulted  with  parallel 


barrel  vaults  at  right  angles  to  the  nave,  or  with 
intersecting  vaults.  The  central  nave,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  vaulting  wide  spans,  was  usually 
covered  with  a  wooden  roof  (e.r/.,  St.  Jean,  Chalons- 
sur-Marne,  end  of  1 1th  century — Pre  Notre-Dame 
au  Mans,  La  Triiute  et  St.  Etienne  de  Caen) 
Examples  of  this  kind  probably  existed  in  Normandy 
in  the  11th  century,  i)ut  they  have  all  been  swept 
away.  These  aisle  arches  were  found  useful  for 
resisting  a  pointed  tunnel  vault,  which  form  was 
introduced  from  Auvergne(e.3.,  Limoges,  Chantillon- 
sur-Seine,  Fontenay).  But  Ihecrreat  difficulty  here, 
as  in  Burgundy,  was  the  want  of  light  in  the 
vault.  Tlie  builders  found  that,  with  a  wooden 
roof  they  could  raise  the  central  ceiling  hiah  enough 
to  get  a  clerestory  ;  and  the  same  was  tried  with 
the  pointed  tunnel  vault  about  a.d.  1100,  in 
I  several  cases,  but  the  thrust  of  the  central  vault 
was  too  great,  and  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings.  Buttresses  were  then  applied  opposite 
the  transverse  arches  (as  at  Autun);  but  these  also 
were  found  too  weak,  and  they  had  subsequently  to 
lie  SI reriiTthened  with  flying  buttresses. 

It  was  at  this  sta'^e,  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  that  the  Clunisians  reconstructed  most  of 
their  religious  establishments.  The  great  church 
at  Cluny  and  the  abbey  of  Vezelay  were  rebuilt 
between  1089  and  1140.  Cluny  adhered  to  the 
old  type;  but  at  Vezelay  an  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  a  plain  semicircular  intersecting  vault  over 
the  nave.  This  is  an  early  effort ;  for  after  this, 
about  1130,  the  great  churches  at  Autun,  Sualien, 
a-id  Beaune  were  built  with  pointed  vaults.  At 
Vezelay,  the  buttresses  used  were  found  too  small 
and  had  to  be  strengthened  in  the  13th  century 
with  flyins;  buttresses. 

About  11(30,  there  was  built  in  front  of  this 
church  a  narthex  or  porch,  after  the  rule  of  Cluny, 
which  had  a  pointed  vault  with  groins.  These 
vaults  are  abutted  by  those  of  the  side  galleries  ; 
but  the  latter  are  not  constructed  in  the  usual  way 
as  simple  semi-tunncds  They  also  are  groined,  so 
as  to  admit  large  windows  between  nave  and  aisle. 
Thi.s  building  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
in  France,  so  far  as  the  history  of  French  Gothic 
is  concerned.  We  here  find  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  style  of  vaulting  apparent  in  all 
its  elements.  The  side  aisles  are  groined,  so  as  to 
admit  large  windows  in  the  outer  wall,  and  between 
aisle  and  nave,  above  the  spr'mtj  of  tlie  arch.  This 
was  hitherto  the  great  difficulty.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  vault  does  not  now  carrv  the 
exterior  roof,  as  in  the  old  examples.  It  rests  on 
a  separate  wooden  roof  raised  above  the  vaulting. 
This  was  always  the  case  in  the  "  true  Gothic." 
The  vault  being  raised,  in  each  bay,  as  high  at 
the  side  as  in  the  centre,  could  not  easily  be 
roofed,  except  by  a  false  roof  raised  above  the 
whole. 

There  was  only  one  step  now  required  to  render 
the  vaulting  complete  (iothic,and  that  was — either, 
first,  to  remove  the  upper  gallery  and  lower  its 
roof  to  the  side  aisles,  leaving  only  the  transverse 
arches  standing  on  flying  buttresses  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  central  vault,  now  all  collected  by 
groins  on  the  points  opposite  these  tranverse  arches, 
or,  second,  to  retain  the  gallery  and  heighten  the 
central  vault  so  as  to  get  windows  over  the  roof 
of  gallery,  the  thrust  ot  the  vault  being  resisted 
l)y  fiying  buttresses  raised  to  a  sufficient  height. 
The  latter  was  the  method  adopted,  as  for  example 
at  Notre  Daine  de  Paris,  Noyon,  Soissons,  and  many 
other  churches  built  in  the  Royal  Domain  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  12lh  century,  within  which 
time  the  style  was  fully  developed.  The  moment 
that  this  idea  had  been  carried  into  effect,  of  groin- 
ing; the  central  nave  and  supporting  its  thrust  (all 
collected  by  the  groins  or  single  points)  by  flying 
buttresses,  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
style  had  been  reached.  We  cannot  at  present 
trace  the  development  of  each  feature  of  the  new 
style,  or  we  should  see  how  there  followed,  by  a 
natural  progress,  the  strengthening  of  the  groins, 
which  had  at  first  been  used  merely  as  a  decorative 
torus,  but  were  now  soon  turned  into  useful  con- 
structive features,  for  the  support  of  the  filling-in 
of  the  vaults.  From  the  exigencies  of  the  vaulting 
proceeded  also  all  the  other  constructive  features — 
sucli  as  flying  butiresses  to  resist  the  thrust,  and 
|)innaclcs  to  add  weight  to  the  buttresses,  muUions 
and  tracery  to  ^upport  the  glass. 

By  tills  new  vaulting  the  side  arches  could  be 
raised  as  high  as  the  central  vault,  nnd  so  windows 
of  large  size  could  be  admitted.  This  was  eagerly 
seized  on  as  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  stained 
glass,  a  new  kind  of  decoration  which  has  just  been 
introduced.  The  more  the  system  of  vaulting  and 
buttressing  progressed  and  was  understood,  the  less 
of  the  solid  wall  was  required.  Bit  liy  bit  the  side 
walls  became  absorbed  by  the  windows,  and  finally 
the  whole  sides  of  the  churches  became,  as  it  were, 
glowing  sheets  of  stained  glasss.  Even  the  space 
I'or  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  aisles,  usually  occupied 
by  a  dark  triforium,  was  found  havsy  and  unsat- 
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factory,  and  by  the  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  roof 
was  also  taken  possession  of  for  staineil  <;lass.  Thus 
at  Amiens,  the  nave  (built  1230-1240)  has  the  dark 
triforium,  and  tlie  choir  (built  1255-1205)  has  a 
glazed  triforium. 

Along  with  tlie  development  of  the  vaulting  and 
construction,  there  arose  also  a  new  system  of  de- 
coration. The  new  construction  became,  in  fact,  tlie 
motive  of  the  new  decoration.  The  old  traditional 
style  was  left  entirely  behind,  and  everytliin<;  was 
new  an  d  natural.  The  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and 
vaults,  were  all  features  of  a  character  purely  con- 
structive, and  yet  they  were  so  formed  and  clothed 
with  ornament  expressing  their  purpose,  that  they 
became  also  the  ornamental  features  of  the  style. 
So  also  the  capitals,  string-courses,  cornices,  were 
all  cut  with  bold  vigorous  foliage,  expressing  by 
their  life-like  forms  the  living  character  of  the 
style;  and  the  ancient  method  of  carving  figures, 
animals,  &c.,  without  reference  to  the  purpose  of 
the  features  on  which  they  were  placed,  was  entirely 
abandoned.  The  sculpture  also  became  natural  and 
truthful,  and,  although  simple,  of  wonderful  power 
and  expression.  Thus,  the  old  traditions  of  many 
dark  ages  were  superseded  by  science,  poetry,  and 
love  and  study  of  nature. 

It  has  often  been  maintained  that  the  Gothic  style 
was  imported  into  France.  The  Crusaders  have  got 
the  credit  of  bringing  it  back  with  them  from  the 
East,  riie  Saracens  have  been  supposed  to  have  in- 
troduced it  by  way  of  Spain  and  the  South.  And 
the  South  has,  in  its  turn,  been  said  to  have  given 
the  Nortli  the  idea  of  the  pointed  arch.  As  the 
history  of  the  Pointed  style  has  been  more  carefully 
studied,  so  its  origin  lias  become  clearer  and  simpler. 
By  tracing  tlie  early  history  of  architecture  in 
France,  we  iiave  been  able  to  see  tlie  very  steps  by 
which  the  style  advanced  ;  the  actual  difBculties 
which  had  to  be  surmounted  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
these  were,  after  many  failures,  finally  overcome. 
"We  have  also  seen  that  the  North  did  borrow  some 
of  its  features  from  the  South,  to  wliich  it  was  in- 
debted chiefly  for  its  sculpture.  But  so  far  as 
Gothic  architecture  is  concerned,  the  South  owes  all 
to  the  North.  The  style  of  the  Koyal  Domain  is  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  France,  in  point  of  time  as 
well  as  grandeur  of  design.  The  lie  de  France  was 
the  centre  whence  the  sty le  radiated,  extending  its 
influence  as  the  Royal  Domain  extended.  The 
epoch  of  tlie  great  cathedrals  in  the  Royal  Domain 
was  from  1180  to  1240.  Philip  Augustus  died  in 
1223,  and  all  the  principal  dioceses  in  the  Royal 
Domain  had  then  rebuilt  their  cathedrals,  or  were 
far  advanced  with  the  works.  It  is  a  fact,  scarcely 
credible,  that  in  that  short  period  of  60  years  were 
erected: — the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Chartres,  Bour- 
ges,  Noyon,  Laon,  Soissons,  Meaux,  Amiens,  Arras, 
Cainbrai,  Rouen,  Evreux,  Sees,  Bayeux,  Coutances, 
le  Mans,  Angers,  Poitiers,  Tours  ;  and  those  in  the 
allied  dioceses  of  Reims,  Sens,  Chalons,  and  Troyes 
in  Champajne  very  soon  followed.  In  Burgundy, 
Auxerre  and  Nevers,  the  nearest  to  the  Royal  Do- 
main, rebuilt  their  cathedrals;  whilst  Autun  and 
Langres,  further  off,  preserved  their  edifices  of  the 
middle  of  the  I2th  century. 

In  Guyenne,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  Perigueux,  Angouleine,  Limoges,  and 
others  retained  their  old  churches.  As  the  English 
were  driven  off,  the  style  extended  ;  but  after  the 
14th  century  the  spirit  of  the  people  had  changed. 
They  had  found  other  vents  for  their  talents  and  in- 
dustry besides  architecture,  and  the  great  buildings 
ceased . 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  Royal  Domain  and  its  dependencies,  I  would 
now  request  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  tlie 
Tery  interesting  series  of  photographs  from  the 
portals  of  some  of  the  important  buildings  of  that 
district.  Those  publislied  by  the  Architectural 
Photographic  Association  comprise  a  series  of  the 
five  west  doors  and  two  side  porches  from  Bourges; 
the  great  west  door  from  Auxerre,  with  portions  of 
its  beautiful  sculpture  enlarged  ;  and  the  west  portal 
at  Sens,  with  portion  of  dado  enlarged  ;  and  I  have 
added,  above,  some  photographs  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  and  the  porches  at  Amiens  and  Reims. 

These  are  all  of  the  principal  period  of  Goihic  art 
above  referred  to,  between  1180  and  1240,  or  at  least 
before  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  Auxerre  be- 
longs to  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

Amongst  the  other  traditions  preserved  and  prac- 
tised by  the  monks,  was  the  use  of  the  narthex  or 
atrium  in  front  of  their  churches.  Tiiose  built  by 
the  Order  of  Cluny  were  large  and  important — they 
were  not  open,  however,  like  the  early  Italian  speci- 
mens, but  vaulted  and  enclosed.  Those  of  the  Cis- 
tertians  were,  in  accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of 
that  Order,  small  and  shallow.  The  central  door- 
way of  the  narthex  at  Vezelay  (already  referred  to 
as  built  in  1100)  is  a  good  example  of  the  style  of 
sculpture  at  that  period  in  the  North  of  France.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  similar  work  in  Provence,  of  about  the  same  date 
or  earlier ;  and  also  that  there  is  less  of  it — no 


figures  on  a  large  scale  at  the  jambs  of  the  door- 
way, such  as  those  at  St.  Gilles  and  St.  Trophime. 
This  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  the  North, 
where  the  artists  had  no  models  left  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  while  such  abounded  in  the  South. 
Through  the  whole  North,  there  are  hut  few  speci- 
mens of  figures  on  a  large  scale  at  this  early  date. 

In  the  new  Gothic  style,  the  traditional  form  of 
porch  was  entirely  discarded.  It  suited  well  the 
exclusiveiiess  of  the  monasteries,  but  was  not  wanted 
in  the  new  cathedrals — the  churches  of  the  people. 
The  readiest  access  was  the  best  for  these  ;  and  so 
we  find,  where  porches  were  used  at  all,  as  at 
Chartres  and  Laon,  they  are  open  and  free  ;  while 
at  Paris,  Amiens,  Sens,  Reims,  Bourges,  &c.,  there 
are  no  porches  at  all,  but  wide  open  doorways. 

These  portals  are  arranged  on  a  plan,  which,  in 
general  distribution  of  parts,  is  the  same  in  them  all. 
At  the  base  of  the  west  front  there  are  three  large 
doors — the  central  one  is  the  largest,  and  op«ns  into 
the  nave  ;  the  side  doors  open  into  the  aisles.  At 
Bourges,  the  portal  has  fioe  doors,  as  it  has  five 
aisles — one  door  to  each  aisle.  The  doors  are  always 
well-recessed  with  deep  sloping  jambs,  and  some- 
times a  square  reveal  (Amiens)  before  coming  to  the 
slope  to  give  a  deeper  shadow.  The  lower  part  of 
this  s|)layed  jamb  usually  forms  a  dado,  either 
plain  (north  door,  Reims  ;  the  west  porch  has  a  cur- 
tain ornament)  or  ornamented  with  diapers  and  bas- 
reliefs  in  enclosing  figures  (.Amiens,  Sens,  Paris),  or 
an  arcade  (as  at  Bourges),  or  both  (as  at  Auxerre). 
The  enlarged  photographs  of  portions  of  the  dados 
at  Sens  and  Auxerre  give  a  good  opportunity  for 
studying  that  poction  of  the  porch — ^in  both,  we  see 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  at  upstarts  ;  at  Sens, 
figures  in  the  upper  part,  probably  relating  to  those 
larger  ones  formerly  above,  and  grotesques  of  ani- 
mals; at  Auxerre,  a  very  beauiiful  series  of  sculp- 
tured panels  :  the  upper  arcade  seems  to  contain 
two  figures  of  prophets  in  each  arcli,  with  the  angel 
communicating  their  message  in  the  centre,  and  in 
the  panels  beneath  are  sulijects  froui  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, amongst  wliich  may  be  noticed  Creation, 
Joseph,  Samson  carrying  off  the  Gates,  aud  the 
History  of  Dan  el,  &c. 

On  the  dado  rest  the  columns  supporting  the  arch, 
set,  in  early  examples  and  in  the  North,  in  nooks 
(side  doors,  Bourges),  the  angles  between  being 
ornamented  with  foliage  are  carved  into  secondary 
shafts.  More  generally,  however,  the  columns  are 
set  along  a  plain  splayed  jamb.  The  statues  are 
either  placed  against  the  columns,  standing  on  corbels 
(Amiens,  Reims,  Paris),  or  between  them  (Honrges). 
In  late  work  the  columns  disappear,  and  the  figures 
are  set  in  niches  (Auxerre).  These  figures  have 
always  canopies  over  them— sometimes  attached  to 
the  shaft  (Amiens),  or  forming  part  of  cap  as  at 
Seni,  or  springing  above  the  cap  as  at  Bourges  and 
Reims. 

Tlie  arch  above  is  filled  with  rows  of  figures, 
running  up  between  the  mouldings,  one  row  over 
each  column,  the  ta  ernacle  over  each  figure  serving 
as  a  base  for  that  above.  These  figures  are  always 
in  a  certain  order.  The  first  or  inner  row  repre- 
sents angels,  then  saints,  martyrs,  kings,  &c.  At 
Auxerre  the  niches  are  filled  with  subjects,  each 
having  several  figures  representing  martyrdoms,  &c. 
Between  these  rows  of  figures  are  mouldings  boldly 
marked — at  Bourges,  carved  with  foliage.  Tlie 
tympanum  within  the  arch  is  filled  with  sculpture, 
and  usually  in  several  tiers.  At  Sens,  the  tympanum 
is  filled  witli  a  kind  of  tracery,  containing  figures 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  At 
Reims  the  tympanums  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
the  sculpture  being  above  in  the  gable.  Generally, 
the  gable  is  occupied  with  a  simple  rose  (Bourges) 
or  quatrefoil  or  other  opening. 

Where  tliere  is  a  central  inullion,  it  is  occupied 
by  the  statue  of  tiie  person  to  whom  the  door  is  dedi- 
cated. The  subjects  of  the  sculpture  of  each  door- 
way have  all  reference  to  this  central  figure.  When 
it  is  our  Saviour,  as  it  generally  is  in  the  great  cathe- 
drals (as  in  tile  central  door  at  Bourges  and  Paris), 
the  pedestal  on  which  he  stands  contains  figures  of 
David  or  the  prophets.  The  Twelve  Apostles  are 
ranged  on  either  side  against  the  jambs.  The  dado 
contains  emblems  of  the  virtues  and  vices.  On  the 
upstarts  at  the  door  are  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins. 
On  the  lintel  is  represented  the  Resurrection,  the 
weighing  of  the  souls,  and  the  separation  of  the 
elect  from  the  lost.  Above,  in  the  tympanum, 
Christ  in  judgment  and  angels  holding  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion.  In  the  angles,  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  kneeling.  The  niches  in  the  arch  are 
filled  with  angels  adoring,  martyrs,  confessors,  kings, 
and  patriarchs. 

The  mullion  of  one  of  the  lateral  doors  of  the 
west  front  is  generally  occupied  by  the  Virgin  and 
Child  (Paris  and  Bourges,  left  door ;  Amiens,  right ; 
Reims,  central  door).  Her  feet  rests  on  the  serpent. 
The  pedestal  contains  a  history  of  the  Creation  and 
Temptation.  Over  the  Virgin's  head,  forming  a 
capony,  is  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  In  the  jambs 
the  Magi,  the  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Circum- 


cision, and  David  ;  on  the  lintel,  kings,  or  Moses 
and  .Aaron  and  prophets  ;  above,  the  death,  burial, 
and  raising  of  the  Virgin  ;  aud  in  the  tympanum, 
her  coronation  ;  in  the  arches,  angels  and  prophets. 

The  third  door  is  generally  dedicated  to  the 
patron  saint  of  the  diocese  (at  Amiens,  St.  Firmin). 
The  figures  in  jambs  have  relation  to  his  history,  or 
saints  venerated  in  the  locality  ;  and  tlie  sculpture 
in  the  tympanum  contains  the  legend  of  the  saint, 
the  history  of  the  translation  of  his  reliques,  &c. 

.\t  Bourges,  one  of  the  doors  on  the  right  is  dedi- 
cateil  to  Sr.  Stephen — his  statue  is  on  inullion,  and 
his  martyrdom  in  the  tympanum  ;  the  other  to  St. 
Ursin  and  St.  Just,  whose  preaching  the  gospel  in 
Berry  is  represented  in  tympanum. 

Over  the  portals  of  tlio  catliedrals  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  there  is  a  row  of  kings — not  as  was  for- 
merly 8up[iosed,  kings  of  France,  but  kings,  auces- 
tc  rs  of  tlie  Virgin. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sculptors  of  the 
North  derived  their  ideas  from  tlie  South.  U  must, 
however,  be  further  noticed  that  tiie  scholars  soon 
outstripped  their  masters.  The  subjects  of  the 
sculpture  in  the  South  are  generally  scriptural  ; 
those  of  the  North  include  also  the  legends  of  the 
saints  and  all  kinds  of  history  and  allegory.  In  the 
South,  the  old  traditional  sulijects  were  always 
treated  over  and  over  again  ;  whereas,  in  the  North, 
although  the  great  representative  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment generally  occupied  the  main  portal — which 
was  its  traditional  situation — the  sculptors  could  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  ideas  everywhere.  They,  therefore,  broke 
loose  from  the  ancient  traditional  sulijects,  and 
chose  new  ones  more  to  their  mind  ;  and  when  they 
did  represent  the  old  subjects,  they  thought  nothing 
of  taking  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  them  ;  and,  as 
we  trace  the  history  of  the  art,  we  find  the  sculpture 
become  more  and  more  natural,  both  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  things  represented  anil  their  mode  of 
treatment.  This  is  a  type  of  the  style,  and  indi- 
cates its  tendency  in  all  its  branches. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADE.\IY. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the 
8tli  instant. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Graviss,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  D.D.,  secretary,  read  tlie 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

James  Warren,  Esq.,  and  (Iharles  H.  Foote,  Esq., 
were  admitted  as  members.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett 
read,  in  continuation  from  previous  meeting, a  paper 
"On  the  Refraction  of  Polarized  Light."  The 
object  of  the  author  was  to  show  that  the  obser- 
vations which  he  had  detailed  to  the  Academy  at 
the  previous  meeting  were  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  laws  of  Fresnel  when  riglitly  interpreted. 
In  fact,  it  was  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
density  of  a  fluid  increases  as  you  approach  very 
near  to  its  mathematical  boundary.  The  learned 
professor  gave  some  mechan'cal  reasons,  extracted 
from  the  work  of  Monsieur  Jamin,  to  prove  that 
this  increase  of  density  actually  takes  place. 

The  paper  was  referred  to  Council  for  publication. 

Mr.  Harding  presented  the  original  manuscript, 
from  which  his  memoir  on  "  Towiiland  and  other 
Surveys"  of  a  public  character  in  Ireland,  extending 
from  1640  to  1088,  had  been  printed.  The  form 
differed  from  that  in  which  it  had  issued  from  the 
press,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  put  upon  hiiu 
to  economise  the  Academy's  funds.  Mr.  Harding 
also  presented  a  neatly-bound  volume  of  his  memoir, 
which  he  said  contained  an  introduction  not  included 
in  the  copy  distributed  to  the  academicians,  and 
which  he  recommended  to  their  notice. 

The  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  passed  to 
Mr.  Harding  for  his  valuable  present. 

Dr.  Reeves  announced  the  presentation  to  tlie 
Academy,  from  Lord  Talbot,  of  50  parts  of  Phyco- 
loijica  Aiistralica,  or  the  History  of  Australian 
Seaweeds,  by  Dr.  Harvey,  Professor  of  Botany,  for 
which  thanks  were  returned. 

Mr.  J.  Ribton  Garstin,  LL.B.,  exhibited  a  curious 
bronze  steelyard  or  balance,  evidently  of  considerable 
antiquity,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Rev.  George 
Nesbitt  Tredennick,  Vicar  of  Kilbarron,  on  whose 
property,  near  Ballyshannon,  county  Donegal,  it 
was  lately  found,  about  three  feet  under  gsound,  hy 
one  of  his  tenants,  when  clearing  away  a  mound  of 
earth  and  stones  which  appeared  to  have  been  part 
of  what  was  considered  a  Danish  fort  or  "  rath." 
There  are  several  of  these  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  steelyard  is  now  in  two  parts.  One  is  a  round 
bulb  of  lead  weighing  over  Ij  lb.  It  is  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  bronze,  which  is  rudely  orna- 
mented on  one  side.  To  this  it  is  supposed  there 
was  attached  a  iiook  on  which  was  hung  the  article 
to  be  weighed.  From  the  opposite  side  extended 
the  arm,  9  inches  long,  which  is  now  detached, 
having  been  broken  off  by  the  person  who  found  it. 
It  is  graduated  with  small  holes,  and  it  is  remarkable 
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that  tlie?e  are  found  on  both  sides.  The  end  next 
the  bulb  is  flattened,  and  bears  the  niarl^s  of  three 
holes  throiisih  wliich  evidently  passed  a  wire  or  pivot 
by  which  the  machine  was  suspended.  On  this  arm 
a  travelling  weight,  now  lost  (unless  the  bulb  be  it, 
as  suggested  by  the  President),  moved  as  in  the 
weighing  niacliines  now  in  common  use.  From  tiie 
appearance  and  ornamentation  of  the  steelyard,  it  is 
thougiit  that  it  must  have  been  a  standard  balitnce, 
and  it  might  be  useful  in  helping  to  discover  the 
ancient  weights  used  in  Irelanu.  Unfortunately  the 
the  weiglit  was  somewhat  mutilated  by  the  finder, 
who  imagined  from  the  briirht  colour  of  the  bronze, 
that  it  was  gold,  and,  therefore  tore  away  part  of 
the  covering — when  only  lead  was  to  be  found  !  Mr. 
Garslin  mentioned  that  a  number  of  bronze  celts, 
arrow-heads,  and  ancient  Ii  ish  implements,  a  bronze 
sword  and  hatchels,  coins,  &c.,  have  been  found  in 
the  .immediate  viciuily,  and  many  of  these  are  in 
the  possession  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Tredennick. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  Mr. 
Hardinge,  and  the  President,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Uev,  Mr.  Tredennick. 


ON  FRESCO  PAINTING  AS    A  SUITABLE 
MODE  OF  MURAL  DECORATION.* 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the 
Fine  Arts  determined  that  fresco  painting  might  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  the  decoration  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  benefits  then  promised 
from  the  adoption  of  the  process  have,  either  by 
fatality  or  fault,  failed  in  realization.  After  labours 
extending  well  nigh  ever  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  commission  is  dissolved,  the  frescoes  are  in  decay, 
and  a  new  method,  imported  from  Germany,  has  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy.  The  frustration  of  hopes 
reasonably  entertained,  that  in  the  revival  of  painting 
a  new  and  great  era  was  about  to  dawn  on  our  na- 
tional arts,  now  comes  as  little  less  than  a  calamity 
on  the  country.  It  had  been  thought  that  a  mode  of 
mural  painting  which  the  practice  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  proved  to  be  durable, 
economic,  and  architectonic,  might,  with  success,  in 
these  our  modern  times,  be  applied  to  the  internal 
decoration  of  public  and  municipal  buildings  iu  the 
metropolis  and  provincial  cities.  I  repeat  that  anv 
disappointment  of  this  well-grounded  anticipation 
mu5t  be  regarded  by  architects,  painters,  and  art- 
workmen  as  no  less  than  a  cahimity,  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  if  we  allow  a  hostile  verdict  to  be  given 
against  fresco  painting,  a  large  field  which  was  open 
to  an  art  development  high  in  style  and  popular  in 
the  wide  area  of  its  teaching  and  appeal,  becomes 
practically  closed.  I,  tor  one  will  rebel  against  any 
such  fatal  judgment.  'J'he  hostile  verdict,  if  verdict 
there  be,  has  been  founded  on  partial  and  insufficient 
evidence,  and  I  think  that  good  service  will  be  done 
to  the  cause  of  noblest  art  by  the  attempt  which  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  make,  to  marshal  concisely  and 
clearly  the  facts  of  this  fresco  trial,  just  as  they  are. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  expeiiment  was  not  made  in 
England  until  after  mature  deliberation.  It  will  be 
shown  that  any  failure  or  decay  in  the  frescoes  ex- 
ecuted at  Westminster  is  partial,  and  within  the  reach 
of  remedy  ;  and  the  conclusion,  we  believe,  will  come 
as  irresistible,  that  the  method  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  was  the  vehicle  for 
the  noblest  thoughts,  is  still  an  art  fitted  for  all  time, 
in  which  the  arm  that  is  strong  will  rejoice,  and  the 
mind  that  is  large  must  glory. 

It  is  .scarcely  needful  that  the  well-known  process 
of  fresco  should  be  described.  In  order,  however, 
the  more  clearlj'  to  comprehend  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  at  present  stand,  a  short  explanation  may 
be  desirable.  I  will  call  your  attention,  then,  to 
three  several  important  points  in  whxn  frescoes 
contrast  with  oil  p.iinting  and  easel  pictures.  First, 
as  to  the  material  or  surface  ii|)(in  which  the  artist 
works.  Easel  pictures  are  painted  upon  panel  or 
c.uivas,  the  recipient  surface  being  dry.  In  contrast, 
frescoes  are  painted  on  a  wall,  the  surface  of  which  is 
wet ;  hence  the  term  fresco — fresh,  or  newly  laid. 
This  is  the  fresco  buono  or  puro.  However,  the 
practice  of  the  Italian  masters  admitted  of  certain 
latitude.  A  large  composition,  for  example,  might, 
in  the  first  place,  be  laid  down,  in  its  breadth  and 
simplicity,  upon  the  mortar  while  moist,  and  then 
touched  up  and  finished  when  dry  by  the  sccco  or 
tempera  process.  And  this  liberty  which  the  artists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  permitted,  ought,  I  think, 
to  be,  and  has  been,  extended  to  our  modern  practi- 
tioners. Accordingly,  I  shall  feel  justified  in  using 
the  word  fresco  in  its  more  popular  and  extended 
sense — as  a  mural  painting  begun  upon  the  mortar 
while  wet,  but  oft-times  elaborated  and  finished  after 
the  wall  has  become  dry.  This,  and  possibly  other 
minor  modifications,  were  in  the  original  freico  eras 
of  Italy,  as  in  the  modern  and  revived  epoch  in 
Europe,  matters  of  personal  convenience  and  nothing 
more.  Certain  artists,  of  sure  and  rapid  hand,  had 
found  themselves,  even  in  thefirst  sweep  of  the  brush, 
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certain  of  the  desired  result,  and  hence  their  works 
would  need  no  retouching.  But  otiier  painters,  more 
sensitive  and  timid,  discovered  that  it  was  needful  to 
revise  their  compositions,  even  as  an  author  his  proof- 
sheet  prior  to  publication.  By  such  retouching  and 
revision,  however,  when  kept  within  legitimate  limits, 
the  original  thoughts  and  style  of  the  painter  or 
writer  suffer  no  absolute  reversion.  In  other  words, 
the  fresco,  in  its  largeness  of  treatment,  in  its  immu- 
nity from  surface  gloss  or  varr.isb,  in  its  brilliancy 
and  power  to  give  off  light,  is  scarcely  to  an  appreci- 
able extent  prejudiced.  But  I  think  it  is  generally 
admitted,  that  the  less  of  secco  retouching  the  better  ; 
and  t  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  some  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have,  by  the 
inordinate  laying  on,  probably  both  iu  fresco  and 
secco,  of  opaque  body  colour,  lost  the  transparency 
and  the  pure  lir|uid  quality  by  which  the  lovely 
works  of  the  best  Italian  masters  are  distinguished. 

Easel  pictures,  as  I  have  said,  are  on  panel  or 
canvas;  fresco-paintings  upon  wall;  and  this  diffe- 
rence in  first  foundatiim  involves  a  corresponding  con- 
trast in  the  causes  whicli  secure  durability  or  accele- 
rate decay.  Canvas  may  rot ;  W'lrms  may  eat  away 
a  panel ;  and  not  less  does  the  mortar,  in  its  consti- 
tuents of  sand  and  lime,  become  subject  to  chemical 
agencies  which  conspire  f)r  the  nicture's  overthrow  ; 
and  these  agencies,  which  weie  nut  in  abeyance  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  are,  of  course,  active  still.  They 
have  occasioned,  as  we  shall  se(^  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  frescoes  at  Westminster,  as  they  had 
already  wrought  the  demolition  of  like  works  in  | 
Italy.  But  this  failure,  when  it  overtook  the  painter 
of  old,  only  served  as  a  caution  to  greater  care ; 
never  was  it  permitted  to  annul  a  method  which  in 
the  hands  of  genius  had  been  proved  capable  of 
grandest  results.  A  like  persistency  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  noble  end  woidd  well  become  our  English  artists. 

I  have  first  spoken  of  the  material  or  surface  upon 
which  the  fresco  is  painted.  I  would  now  secondly, 
in  few  words,  direct  your  attention  to  a  question  no 
less  vital— with  what  coh)urs  shall  the  fresco  painter 
lay  his  palette  ?  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  that  he 
was  convinced  the  ancients  weie  great  cnlourists,  be- 
cause the  colours  which  they  used  were  few  and 
simple.  The  same  argument  might  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  Italian  fresco  painters.  In  fact,  the 
multitude  of  pigments  which  are  permissible  in  oils 
become  greatly  circumscribed  in  fresco.  The  condi- 
tions, indeed,  which  obtain  in  the  processes  of  oil  and 
of  fresco  are  widely  different.  In  mural  paintings 
the  colours  sink  into  the  mortar,  and  ought  to  be 
durable  as  the  wall  itself  In  this  amalgamation, 
however,  they  have  to  submit  to  a  fiery  test.  The 
lime  lays  h(dd  of  the  weaker  sort  and  blanches  their 
lustre;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  unchanging 
earths  aiul  minerals  should  be  chosen  ;  that  vegetable 
and  animal  dyes,  however  alluring — that  artificial 
compounded  pigments,  which  may  be  subject  to  de- 
composition, should  be  discarded.  It  is  desirable,  in 
short,  that  the  fresco  painter  in  simplicity  should 
trust  nature  and  not  the  colourman,  that  he  should 
take  the  earth  from  the  ground  and  the  minerals 
from  the  mine,  just  as  tlie  rains  of  heaven  may  have 
washed  them,  or  the  tire  of  the  volcano  may  have 
tried  them  in  the  furnace ;  and  the  probability  then 
is  that  the  colours  which  have  endured  the  heat  and 
the  cold,  the  wind  and  the  rain  of  ages,  will  not 
vanish  when  handed  over  to  the  convent,  cloister,  or 
the  palace  hall.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  colours 
adopted  by  the  middle  age  painters,  though  wise  in 
their  generation,  have  gone,  and  some  used  by  our 
mo<lern  artists  have  in  like  manner  perished.  This, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  was  to  be  e-xpected.  But 
such  small  misfortunes  should,  as  we  have  said,  im- 
pose greater  vigilance,  should  nerve  to  effort,  not 
enervate  for  defeat.  A  great  art  which  has  in  past 
times  been  practised  with  signal  success  must  not  be 
abandoned  with  the  timid  cry  of  surrender.  For 
myself  I  do  not  join  in  tlie  oft-repeated  lament  over 
the  "lost  arts."  Assuredly,  with  the  manifold  re- 
sources ol'  science  at  our  command,  we  can  find  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  all  that  has  been  lost.  The 
fresco  painter  need  not  fear  that  materials  will  be 
wanting.  No  great  art  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  become  extinct  from  the  lack  of  paints  or 
brushes ;  but  many  strong  and  noble  schools  have 
perished  from  the  incompetency  of  professors  and 
from  degeneracy  in  the  taste  of  the  people. 

One  more  generic  distinction  of  the  art  of  fresco 
painting  I  would  mention  before  passing  to  the  specific 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  tliis  country. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  mortar,  wet  or  dry,  which 
receives  the  picture.  We  have  insisted  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  pigments  suited  to  the  fresco  process. 
And  now,  thirdly,  we  will  say  a  word,  not  on  the 
material,  but  on  the  location  of  these  fresco  paintings. 
Easel  pictures,  whether  on  canvas  or  panel,  are 
movable  and  itinerant;  mural  pictures  are  attached 
to  the  freehold,  and  are  thus  fixtures,  and  form  part 
and  parcel  of  the  real  estate.  In  the  commerce  of 
art  these  easel  pictures  may  be  deemed  of  the  nature 
of  goods  and  cliattols  ;  as  jiersonalty,  which  may  pass 
from  baud  to  baud;  movable  stock,  that  can  be  put  ia 


I  tran.sit  from  town  to  town,  seeking  house-room  any- 
where and  everywhere.  But  fresco  paintings,  in 
contrast,  as  we  have  said,  are  inseparable  from  the 
freehold  ;  they  are  heirlooms,  which  pertain  to  tenures 
and  hereditaments;  they  are  real  property,  which 
cannot  be  included  in  probate  or  touched  by  exe- 
cutor. And  thus,  in  the  commonalty  of  art,  works 
executed  in  fresco  stand  in  perpetuity  as  the  heritage 
of  ancient  families  ;  as  a  princely  or  noble  Uneage, 
they  have  taken  hold  of  castle  precincts,  and  abide 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  hall  and  banquet- 
ing room  they  maintain  a  stately  presence;  and  tenanf.s 
and  retainers  come  and  go,  tlie  flood  of  life  passes  by, 
but  as  lung  as  the  lordly  palace  lasts  these  memorials 
of  ancient  days  depart  not.  And,  therefore,  has  it 
always  been  held  that,  over  and  above  the  value 
which  might  inhere  to  easel  paiutiiiLT,  there  was  to 
fresco  something  superadded  of  paramount  nobility. 
Fresco,  as  we  have  seen,  is  attached  to  the  freehold, 
and  consequently  is  inseparable  I'rom  architecture, 
the  earliest  and  grandest  of  arts;  and  this,  its  in- 
dissoluble union  with  the  stately  art  of  construction, 
imposes  severe  conditions  and  qualifies  for  highest 
functions.  These  requirements  and  prerogatives  we 
can  now  stop  merely  to  indicate  in  fewest  words. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  fresco  paintings,  like  the 
architecture  which  is  their  framework,  should  be  sim- 
ple in  treatment,  symmetric  in  proportion,  broad  in 
distribution  of  distinctive  members  and  masses;  that 
the  theme  chosen  should  have  the  element  of  greatness; 
that  the  truths  embodied  should  be  as  enduring  as 
the  tenement  they  adorn  ;  that  details  small,  that; 
thoughts  trivial,  and  that  inetlupds  meretricious,  should 
tind  no  place  in  that  high  and  ancient  art  which 
Giotto,  Orcagna,  Sigiiorelli,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael,  have  raised  to  majesty  and  stamped  with 
essential  truth.  Such  being  the  inherent  ilignity  and 
worth  of  iresco,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  tlie  Fine  .\rts,  with  the  late  Prince 
Consort  as  tlieir  chief,  should  have  deemed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  process  as  singularly  suited  to  the  decoration 
of  great  national  buildings,  a  method,  let  me  add, 
which  could  receive  no  mure  timely  revival  than  at 
the  period  when  architecture,  taking  to  renewed 
development,  craved  from  sculpture  and  painting 
consonant  aid — a  style  which,  by  its  largeness  and 
the  extent  of  its  historic  range  seemed  peculiarly 
fitted  to  impart  to  our  ICnglisli  school  a  much  needed 
power,  mastery,  and  grandeur. 

Accordingly,  a  trial  of  the  ancient  art  of  fresco 
was,  as  we  all  know,  made  under  high  auspices,  in 
the  Palace  of  Westminster.  I  have  just  closed  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  process  in  general,  and  now 
proceed  to  the  details  of  the  actual  experiment  which 
has  been  made  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  18  1 1,  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Coniiiious  "  to  take  into  consideration 
the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  in 
connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament."  In  this  same  year  the  committee  stated, 
in  their  printed  report,  that  they  h.id  "  obtained  the 
opinions  of  some  very  distinguished  professors  and 
admirers  of  art,  who  were  unanimous  upon  one  point, 
viz.,  that  so  important  and  national  a  wm-k  as  the 
erection  of  tvo  Houses  of  Parliament  afforded  an 
opportunity,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  of  en- 
couraging, not  only  the  higher,  but  every  subordinate 
branch  of  fine  art  in  this  country."  The  committee, 
writing  more  than  twcmty  years  ago,  .say  that  to  one 
of  the  fine  arts  in  particular,  which  indeed  had 
scarcely  been  known  in  this  country,  they  bad 
directed  special  impiiry.  "  Fresco  painting,'"  they 
tell  us,  had  then  "  lately  been  revived  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  employed  in  the  decoration  of  public 
buildings,  especially  at  Mnnicli."  SirCliarles  Eastlake, 
Mr.  Dyce,  and  others,  held  the  (qiinion  that  fresco 
was  to  be  preferred  to  oil,  from  its  superior  fitness 
to  all  situations,  from  its  pec:uliar  power  of  giving  off 
light,  and  by  virtue  oi'  its  greater  durability.  It 
was  further  the  judgment  of  the  highest  authorities 
that  fre.sco  paintings  would  greatly  enhance  the 
decorative  beauty  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  proce.ss,  hitherto  un- 
known to  our  artists,  could  scarcely  fail  to  impart 
to  the  Englisli  school  power  in  drawing,  and  graudeur 
in  design  ar.d  composition. 

Accordingly,  wu  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  from 
the  report,  presented  to  the  Hnuse  of  Commons  on 
.Tune  18,  1811,  that  "  your  committee  having  care- 
fully considered  ih'j  evidence,  are  ilisposed  to  recom- 
mend that  the  style  of  fresco  painting  should  be 
adopted."  In  cinii|iliaiice  with  a  further  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee,  was  iiiangnraled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  commi-ssion  on  the  fine  arts,  appointed 
expressly  to  superintend  the  deccu'atioiis  of  tha  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  to  assist  the  Government  in  the 
conduct  of  all  incidental  investigatons.  The  subse- 
quent line  of  action  taken  by  this  imperial  body  will 
be  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us.  The  commis- 
sioners, in  the  first  place,  wisely  determined  to  test  the 
ability  of  our  British  artists  by  two  successive  com- 
petitions—one of  cartoon  drawings,  the  other  of 
fresco  paintings — the  works  executed  being,  it  will 
be  remembered,  submitted  to  pul  lie  scrutiny  in  West- 
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iiiiiister  Hall.  The  coniinissioners,  in  their  third  re- 
port, dated  Whitehall.  July  9,  1844,  humbly  state  to 
licr  Majesty  that  the  exliibition  referred  to  had  taken 
place,  and  lliat,  consiilerini;  tlie  inexperience  even  of 
the  best  artists  in  the  practice  of  fresco-painting,  tliey 
were  satisfied  with  the  promise  of  superior  skill  which 
had  l)een  afforded ;  and  they  were  of  opinion  tluit 
several  of  the  specimens  of  fresco-painting;  whicli  liad 
been  so  submitted  to  them,  taken  together  with  the  car- 
toons before  exhibited  by  the  artists,  or  vvith  other 
existing  evidences  of  their  talents,  justified  them  in 
sugiieatirig  funher  measures,  with  a  view  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  fresco-paintings  in  portions  of  the  Palace 
of  Westminster.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in  1845,  the 
commission  for  the  first  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
tlie  Baptism  of  lithelbert — was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Dyce. 

The  Commissioners,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  pro- 
ceeded with  commendable  caution.  Referring  to  tlieir 
next  report,  dated  184G,  we  find  them  still  appre- 
Iviisive  tliat  .vant  of  ex|]erience  on  the  part  of  the 
Ijritisli  artists  niiglit  involve  the  revived  process  in 
partial  failure.  "  We  have,  however,"  write  the 
Commissioners,  "  the  satisfaction  to  state  tliat  tlie 
Work  entrus'ed  to  Blr.  Dyce  presents  no  evidence  of 
such  imperfections  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  evinces 
great  knonlege  of  fresco-painting,  and  great  skill  in 
its  ajplicaVion  ;  that,  further,  as  regards  the  elVcct  of 
fresco-painthig  in  the  locality,  that  we  consider  that 
it  |)romi.ses  to  agree  well  with  the  architectural  and 
other  decorations  therein  adopted,  or  to  be  adopted. 
We  therefore  beg  leave  to  confirm  our  former  recom- 
mendation, and  to  propose  that  the  remaining  five 
compartments  in  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  de- 
corated wi'h  fre-^co-paintings  when  the  several  de- 
signs for  the  same  shall  have  been  approved."  These 
five  compartments  were  committed  to  Mr.  Maclise, 
Mr.  Cope,  and  Mr.  Horsley  ;  and  the  Commissioners, 
in  their  eighth  report,  dated  1848,  give  the  following 
te-timony  in  favour  of  the  process  they  had  sanc- 
tioiifd:  — "  We  consider,"  write  the  Commissioners, 
'■  that  the  tliree  works  already  executed,  the  designs 
for  which  had  been  before  approved  by  us,  are  higldy 
satisl'actorj-  as  examples  of  fresco-painting  ;  their 
effi'ct  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that,  under  circum- 
stances of  light  and  distance,  fresco- painting  is  well 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  ;  while  from 
rtquiriiig  the  preparation  of  careful  designs,  the 
method  recommends  itself  as  being  fitted  to  promote 
the  study  of  fornr."  The  two  i-emaining  frescoes, 
completing  the  .sei'ies  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were 
lini~hed  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  "  the  execution 
of  these  frescoes,"  ag.iin  write  the  Commissioners, 
'■  appears  to  us  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  and  to 
indicate  increased  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artists  in 
tile  management  of  the  material."  In  adducing  these 
tlata  I  wi.-.h  .specially  to  note,  first,  that  fresco-paint- 
ing has  been  proved,  lo  the  actual  experience  of  the 
Ccnnmissionei'S,  srrited  to  mui'al  decor  ations ,  second, 
that  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  process  had  been 
so  readily  overcome,  that  even  the  first  trial  was  to 
all  outwar-d  appearance  a  success;  and,  thir-d,  that 
our  English  artists  have  .-ihown  themselves  fairdy  coin- 
jietent  to  meet  the  conditions  which  the  new  method 
imposed. 

The  series  of  eight  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  British 
poets,  executed  on  the  walls  of  the  Upper  Waiting 
Hall,  must  next  obtain  our  consideration.  It  ap- 
peal's that  the  Commissionei-s,  in  1845,  weie  desirous 
ot  affording  opportunities  for  the  execution  of  cartorm 
designs,  and  for  the  further  practice  of  fresco-painting, 
and  that  therefore  they  set  apart  this  waiting-hall 
for  the  display  of  tentative  works.  The  painters 
selected  for  the.se  labours  were  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Horsley,  Mr.  Tenniel,  arrd  Mr. 
Armitage,  ai-ti.sts  who  had  already  distinguished  them- 
selves in  cartoon  drawning  or  in  fresco  painting,  at 
some  one  or  more  of  the  compotive  exhibitions. 

After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  when  four  of  the  eight 
illustrations  of  the  British  poets  were  complete,  the 
Commissioners  were  able  to  pr-onounce  that,  "  in  all 
these  works,  evincing  various  powers  in  the  artists, 
we  recognise  a  satisfactory  acrpiaintance  with  the 
nretlio'l  of  IVesco,  and  in  some,  abilities  of  the  highest 
order."  In  1854,  "these  experimental  work.s"  are 
reported'as  finished,  and  that  app.irenti}'  to  the  entii-e 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission.  We  shall  slrortly  re- 
turn to  these  frescoes  when  we  come  to  describe  and 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  their  decay. 


lllrsccKiiiicous. 

The  Engineer  o(  August  15th,  in  its  description 
of  IJeiison's  Great  Clock,  says  :—"  It  is  the  largest 
and  unrnistakeahly  the  best  finished  clock  in  the 
Kxirihitioir."  Berrson's  new  show  |-oorns  contain 
clocks  ile>igned  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and 
iiri-lirde  cloi'k-'  lor  the  drawing-i-oom,  dinirnr-rooni, 
bed-room,  lilii-ary,  hall,  stair-case,  bracket,  carriage, 
ciriirch,  turret,  railu  ^iys,  warehouse,  counting-hou^e, 
with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every  dcscriptioir  of 
clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  higiiest  quality  of 
which  the  art  is  at  present  capable.    Church  and 


turret  clocks  especially  estimated  for.  Benson's 
illustr-ated  pamphlet  on  clocks  and  watches  (free  by 
post  for  two  stamps)  contairrs  a  siiort  history  of 
clock  and  watch  makiirg,  with  descriptions  and 
prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock 
or  watch,  and  eirables  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Coloiries,  India,  or  arry  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet 
on  Cathedr-al  and  public  clocks,  fr-ee  for  one  stamp. 
J.  W.  Benson  received  a  prize  medal  and  honourable 
mention  in  classes  33  anrl  15. — 33  and  34,  Lridgale- 
hill,  London.  Branch  Establishments,  46,  47,  and 
03,  Corrihill.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  Clock 
Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  tire  Prince  of  Wales. 

Drinking-Fountain  IN'  1685. — The  desir- 
ableness of  providiirg  public  driirkirrg-fountains, 
similar  to  lliose  which  originated  a  few  years  ago  in 
Liverpool,  are  now  becoming  gerreral  in  London  and 
other  large  towrrs,  seems  to  have  occrrrred  to  some 
henevolerrt  persons  almost  two  centuries  ago.  Sir 
Samuel  VJorland,  vvlro  was  a  most  ingerrious  as  well 
as  henevolerrt  character,  purchased  a  liouse  in  Ham- 
uiersnrith  irr  1084,  where,  for  many  years.  Ire  chiefly 
resided.  Oliserving  the  scarcity  of  goorl  drinking- 
water  in  his  rreighbourlrood,  and  knowing  how 
seriously  the  poor  would  suffer  from  the  want  of 
such  a  necessar-y  of  life,  lie  had  a  well  sunk  near 
his  own  Irorrse,  and  corrstructed  over  it  an  In- 
genioris  puirrp,  a  rare  eorrvenience  in  those  days,  and 
consiyrred  it  gratrritously  for  the  use  of  the  puolic. 
A  tablet,  fixed  in  the  wall  of  his  owir  liouse,  bore 
the  foUowini:  record  of  his  benefactions  : — "  Sir 
Samuel  Morlarrd's  Well,  the  use  of  which  he  freely 
gives  to  all  persons,  hoping  that  rrorre  who  shall  come 
after  hiur  wil  adventure  to  incur  God'i  displeasur, 
by  denying  acupofcold  water(provi(led  at  another's 
cost,  arrd  not  their  own)  to  either  neighbour, 
stranger,  passenger,  or  poor  thirsty  beggar.  July 
8,  1085."'  The  pu!np  has  been  removed,  hut  the 
stone  bearing  the  irrscriptiou  was  preserved  in  the 
garden  of  the  house,  afterwards  kriowir  Iry  the  name 
of  Walbrongh  House. 

Kingstown  Gas  Company.  — A  prospectus  of 
a  new  gas  company,  urrder  the  title  of  the  Com- 
mercial Gas  Company  of  Ireland,"  has  been  Issued. 
It  purposes,  in  the  first  irrstairce,  to  supply  Kings- 
town, Morrkstown,  Dalkey,  Killiney,  and  Hally- 
hrack,  with  gas  of  high  illiimiriatirrg  jiower.  Tlie 
gentlemen  nanred  as  directors  are  all  residents  in  the 
locality,  and  this  tnav  be  taken  as  a  girarantee  that 
the  affairs  of  tlie  company  will  be  closely  looked 
after.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  £100,000,  in  50,000 
shares  of  £'2  each. 

LECTUitJis  ON  Light. — Dr.  Wm.  Barker  will 
commence,  orr  U'edrresilay  evening  next,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "  Light,  its  sources  and  application  in 
the  arts,"  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
Stephen's-green. 

To  Ci-EAN  White  ok  anv  Marble  —Take 
two  parts  corrrmon  soda,  one  part  pumice  stone,  and 
one  part  pounded  chalk  ;  all  to  be  finely  powdered 
and  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  paste  ;  rub  tliis 
well  over  the  marble,  and  leave  it  on  for  some  time — 
say  24  hours;  wasli  it  off  wrth  soap  and  water. 
Should  the  iiiarhle  be  much  discolorrred,  or  a  stain, 
add  a  little  oxalic  acid,  but  this  should  not  be  left 
on  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  as  the  oxalic  acid  may 
take  off  the  polish,  but  it  will  take  out  the  stain. 

Shakspeake  Tekcentenary. — Tlie  Crystal 
Palace  (London)  Directors  irrtend  commemorating 
the  23r(l  of  April  in  an  appropriate  manner.  For 
some  months  past  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris  has  been  en- 
gaged on  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  exterior  of 
Shakspeare's  house  at  Stiatford-on-Avon,  to  be 
placed  on  a  large  stage  in  the  cerrtr'e  transept  of  the 
palace,  and  around  and  about  which  tlie  errtertain- 
ments  on  the  23i'd  of  .April  will  take  place,  the  great 
Harrdel  Orchestra,  the  transept  galleries,  and  ad- 
joining sfiace,  affording  ample  and  commodious  ac- 
cotnmodatlon  for  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors.  This 
cooiiterjiart  of  Shakspeare's  birth-phice  will  be 
more  than  sixty  feet  wide,  the  wooden  tVame-work, 
the  doors  and  windows,  being  exact  copies  of  the 
original.  It 'is  also  lirfended  to  make  within  the 
boose  an  exact  full-sized  reproduction  of  the  room 
in  which  the  poet  was  born,  and  of  the  room  below — 
which  lip  to  a  recent  date  was  occupied  a.-*  the  well- 
known  butcher's  shop — and  to  place  tliere  sucli  in- 
teresting and  autherrtic  Shak.-perian  relics  as  have 
already  Ireen  lent,  or  will  uiidouiiledly  hereafter  lie 
entrusted  to  the  directors. 

The  Dhoghrda  Wateuwokks  Bill. — This 
Bill,  together  with  107  other  private  measures,  will 
be  first  considered  by  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
is  littU  doubt  that  it  will  (lass  intodaw. 

National  Gallery  of  Ireland. — The  at- 
tendance of  visitors  during  the  week  ending  l3lh 
February,  was  0,330.  Total  since  tire  o[)eniug  orr 
Ut  February,  9,640. 

The  Marine  Hotel  Comparry  have  purchased  the 
Intel riaiional  Hotel  at  liray,  Co.  U'icklow,  for 
£7,000. 


Apparatus  for  Clearing  Chimneys  ok 
Flues  — During  the  past  year  a  patent  was  com- 
pleted by  Messrs.  Webster  and  W.  Forgie,  for  an 
improvc<l  apparatus  for  clearing  chimneys  or  flues 

when  on  fire  or  otherwise.    It  is  thus  described  :  

"  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  steel  or  other 
hard  malleable  metal  strips  or  material,  by  preference, 
about  one-eishth  of  an  inch  thick,  anil  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  divided  into  eight  or  other 
suitable  number  of  equal  parts  about  eight  inches 
long,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
apparatus  reqrrired.  These  parts  are  formed  into 
semi  or  half  circles  upon  edge,  witli  sawteeth  cut 
thereon,  and  attached  to  or  mounted  upon  a  steel 
spindle  or  rod  of  metal,  by  preference  about  haff  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  twelve  inches  long, 
having  joints  near  eacli  end  to  which  the  parts  pre- 
viously described  are  attached,  part  at  one  end  and 
part  at  the  otlier,  so  that  the  unjointed  ends  of  the 
strips  meet  and  over-shoot  each  other,  and  although 
coupled  together  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  expand 
by  means  of  self-acting  springs,  which  cause  the 
apparatus,  when  at  liberty,  to  exparrd  into  a  globular 
sliape,  but  when  compressed  they  contract  into  a 
smaller  compass,  arrd  thereby  the  apparatus  adapts 
itself  to  the  interior  form  of  the  chimney  or  flue,  or 
any  inequalities  thereof.  The  apparatus  is  worked 
by  means  of  a  series  of  rods  made  of  istcel  or  other 
hard  material  screwed  to  the  apparatus,  arrd  in  suc- 
cession to  orre  another,  by  which  it  is  moved  up  and 
down  the  chimney  or  flue,  arrd  if  the  same  is  on  fire, 
a  lever  handle  is  employed  to  work  the  apparatus 
to  and  fro  in  the  flue,  by  which  great  power  can  he 
imparted  thereto,  and  at  the  sam  ^  time  permit  the 
operator  to  stand  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  burning 
material  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  flrre. 

Recently,  as  one  of  the  masons  at  the  West 
Harrisbiirg  Market-house,  Urrited  States,  was  dre-s- 
ing  one  of  the  stones  of  which  the  building'  is  being 
constructed,  upon  chipping  off  a  block  he  found  a 
large  petrified  rattle-snake  inside.  The  snake  is  in 
a  wonderful  slate  of  preservation. 

Institution  op  Civil  Engineers.—  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  this  institrrtion  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day everring  last,  in  the  iVew  Buildlnirs,  Trinity 
College  — Dr.  D  owiiey  in  the  chair.  Di-.  Haughtori, 
F.T.t'.D.,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  best  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  resistance  to  fr-acture  of  large  iron 
beams  when  suddenly  struck."  This  was  a  problem 
of  great  interest  to  engineers,  and  his  attention  liad 
been  directed  to  it  by  the  Hartley  colliery  acciderrt 
in  1862.  Dr.  Ilaughton's  coniinrrrricathiri  was  of  a 
purely  scientific  character.  Mr.  A.  M'Dowell  read 
a  paper  giving  an  account  of  tire  rapid  destruction  of 
the  boilers  of  locomotives  on  tile  Danube  and  Black 
Sea  Railway. 

The  Art  Journal  for  Airgust,  speakiirg  of  Ben- 
son's Watches  in  the  Exhibitioir,  says  : — "  We  have 
selected  for  engraving  three  of  the  watch-cases, 
of  which  a  larire  variety  is  exhibited  liy  Mr.  Ben- 
son, of  Ludgate-hill,  in  the  large  and  prominent 
erection  that  contahis  his  Monster  Clock.  To  this 
department  of  art-manufacture  Mr.  Benson  has  paid 
especial  attention."  Cirronometer,  dnplex,  lever, 
horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split 
seconds,  and  every  description  of  watch,  from  the 
plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is 
at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  all  climates. 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  watches  (by  post 
for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of  watch- 
making, with  descriptions  and  prices,  from  3  to  200 
guirreas  each.  It  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of 
a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  fr-ee 
and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Benson,  Prize  .Medallist, 
Class  33,  Honourable  .Mention,  Class  15  ;  33  and 
34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Brancli  Establishments, 
46,  47,  and  fi3,Cornhill.  Established  1  749.  Watch 
and  Clock  Maker,  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appoint- 
ment to  H.R.H.  the  Prirrce  of  Wales. 
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MODERN  PRINCIPLES  OF  RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION. 

^^^HE  enormous  expenditure  required  for 
the  construction  of  railway  works  in 
districts  that  are  anything  less  than  tolerably 
even  in  their  physical  character,  whether  the 
level  of  the  line  be  preserved  by  the  excava- 
tion of  masses  of  heavy  earthwork,  or  carried 
over  ponderous  masonry,  or  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points  be  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  still  more  costly  process  of 
tunnelling,  and  the  diminished  profits  which  a 
depression  of  trade  so  often  occasions,  reducing 
dividends  down  to  an  imaginary  percentagehave 
rendered  it  an  important  question  how  far  a 
saving  of  fii'st  cost  may  be  effected  by  the 
introduction  into  the  line  of  sharp  curves  and 
heavy  gradients,  and  a  strong  predilection  in 
favour  of  both  of  the  latter  has  for  some  time 
prevailed  amongst  engineers.  Mr.  Adams's 
locomotive  to  carry  a  train  round  a  curve  of 
from  two  to  six  chains  radius  has  gained  for 
its  inventor  a  well-earned  notoriety ;  and  in 
Australia  engineers  are  now  undertaking  to 
drive  passengers  and  goods  up  an  incline  of 
One  in  33  without  compunction.  No' doubt 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  a  company's 
preferring  a  winding  and  circuitous  route 
over  a  natural  surface,  to  a  direct  line  through 
a  tunnel  or  a  heavy  cutting.  It  is  a  mile 
from  one  town  to  another  through  a  hill,  it  is 
two  miles  round  the  base.  The  works  by  the 
former  line  would  cost  £40  a  yard,  by  the 
latter  only  £4,  with  perhaps  a  curve  of  from 
1 0  to  15  chains  radius.  A  ton  of  goods  on 
the  former  would  pay,  perhaps,  3d. ;  on  the 
latter  it  would  pay  6d.  The  public  would 
have  to  pay  double,  both  in  time  and  in 
money,  for  the  selected  route ;  their  loss 
would  be  in  a  two-fold  proportion  :  what 
matter,  the  gain  in  percentage  to  the  com- 
pany would  be  in  a  compound  ratio  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  mathematicians 
would  perhaps  reckon  it  as  the  square  or  the 
cube  of  the  distance.  The  introduction  of 
heavy  gradients,  though  not  increasing  the 
mileage,  while  it  effects  an  economy  of  first 
cost  to  the  company,  involves  a  decrease  of 
speed,  and  consequent  loss  of  time — a  most 
valuable  commodity  to  the  public.  Thus, 
then,  it  appears  in  the  very  beginning,  that 
the  carrying  the  principle  of  curves  and 
gradients  to  an  extreme  degree,  however 
recommendable  it  may  be  with  a  view  to 
economy  in  construction,  must  be  attended 
with  results  more  or  less  disastrous  to  com- 
mercial intercourse,  which  the  railroad  was 
first  designed  to  develop  and  to  foster ;  and  it 
may  be  carried  to  such  a  point  that  the 
vaunted  advantages  of  the  latter  will  cease 
altogether,  or  that  it  will  be  reduced  at  best 
to  a  mere  tramway,  full  of  sleeps  and  hills,  up 
which  the  steam  horse  pants  and  labours  just 


like  its  living  prototype.  Companies  should 
consider  the  question  narrowly  in  every  poin:j 
of  view,  unbiassed  by  the  superficial  ap- 
pearances of  a  popular  movement,  before 
deciding  such  an  important  point  as  that  of 
the  route  for  a  proposed  line.  Such  a  de- 
cision must  be  final,  as  mistakes  cannot 
afterwards  be  rectified.  A  road  may  be 
altered,  its  hills  may  be  cut  down,  or  its 
course  diverted,  but  a  railway  once  made  is 
made  for  ever.  A  line  may  be  constructed, 
over  a  portion  of  which  a  train  cannot  attain 
to  a  speed  greater  than  that  of  an  oidinary 
mail  coach,  a  tunnel  would  have  enabled  it  to 
annihilate  time  and  space,  but  there  would  be 
no  ground  to  hope  for  a  new  and  better  line, 
or  for  such  a  desirable  amendment,  and  the 
prospect  of  rapid  communication  between 
perhaps  two  rising  districts  would  be  destroyed 
for  ever. 

What,  then,  first  led  to  the  construction  of 
railways,  and  what  advantages  have  they 
over  common  roads  so  enormous  as  to  induce 
companies  to  vote  sums  varying  from  £10,000 
up  to  £300,000  per  mile  ?  It  was  not 
merely  from  the  facilities  for  heavy  traffic 
offered  by  the  smooth  surface  of  the  unyield- 
ing iron  rail ;  a  tramway  would  in  this  respect 
rank  equally  in  merit,  and  could  be  made  for 
a  tithe  of  the  expense.  The  revolution  was 
effected  solely  by  the  locomotive,  the  fruit  of 
the  magic  genius  of  Stephenson.  Now,  the 
benefit  which  it  has  conferred  upon  commerce 
arises  from  two  distinct  sources — first,  cheap- 
ness of  transport ;  secondly,  rapid  means  of 
communication  between  distant  localities. 
Take  away  these,  and  the  railway  is  no  better 
than  a  common  road  or  tramway  ;  diminish 
them,  and  its  condition  will  be  retrograde  in 
proportion.  In  the  early  days  of  steam 
transport  the  above  two  objects  were  the  only 
ones  studied,  and  prizes  were  offiired  for  the 
locomotive  which  would  attain  the  highest 
speed  with  the  least  combustion  of  fuel.  A 
speed  of  from  60  to  75  miles  per  hour  was 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  wonderful,  and 
even  100  miles  per  hour  was  talked  of.  Now 
our  speed  rarely  exceeds  40  miles.  Engineers 
are  now  taxing  their  inventive  powers  to  carry 
a  train  round  a  curve  of  twb  chains  radius, 
and  a  locomotive  has  been  constructed  which, 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  rail,  will  carry,  or 
rather  screw  a  train  up  a  gradient  of  1  in 
25.  Were  wc  to  meet  with  such  a  gradient 
in  driving  a  vehicle  on  a  country  road,  the 
passengers  would  with  one  consent  alight,  and 
every  means  would  be  adopted  to  relieve  the 
horse  of  a  portion  of  his  burden.  How  much 
worse  would  it  be  with  the  steam-engine, 
loaded  with  perhaps  100  tons  or  upwards, 
and  having  now  to  raise  in  addition  one- 
twenty-fifth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  entire 
train?  No  wonder  if  the  smooth  surfaces  of 
metal  are  stripped  as  if  by  a  plane  in  the 
grating  contact  of  iron  with  iron,  and  the 
yearly  cost  of  rails  and  tires  tripled  or 
quadrupled.  No  wonder  if  steam-pipes  burst, 
cylinder  covers  are  forced  off,  or  connecting- 
rods  snapped,  amid  the  straining  of  the 
panting  and  over-burdened  engine.  No 
wonder  if  coupling-chains  arc  broken,  and 
carnages  full  of  passengers  precipitated  to 


certain  destruction.  That  an  engine  may 
be  made  which  will  take  a  train  up  a  gradient 
of  1  in  25  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  tlie 
inventor  must  remember  that  its  speed  will 
be  reduced  to  that  of  a  traction  engine,  which 
will  carry  a  heavy  load  up  a  gradient  of  I 
in  10.  And  at  what  speed,  we  ask,  would  it 
be  safe  to  drive  a  train  round  a  curve  of  even 
ten  chains  radius?  Would  not  a  spirited 
horse,  with  a  light  gig,  in  racing  parlance, 
beat  it  no  match?  Or  if  the  driver  sought 
to  claim  his  supremacy  by  putting  on  more 
steam,  what  depth  of  flange  would  prevent 
the  train  from  obeying  the  law  of  nature,  and 
flying  off  at  a  tangent?  The  great  object 
of  railways  is  then,  we  must  maintain, 
rapidity  of  transport  for  passengers,  and  not 
the  mere  cheap  conveyance  of  goods,  for 
which  a  tramroad  and  a  traction  engine 
would  be  equally  well  adapted,  and  the  greater 
the  speed  attainable  the  greater  will  be  the 
superiority  of  the  railway  over  the  road.  How 
greatly  would  the  travellers  by  the  old  stage 
coaches  of  half  a  century  ago  be  astonished  at 
the  idea  of  a  journey  from  Holyhead  to 
London  in  seven  hours.  Just  as  marvellous 
again  would  be  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
social  intercourse  if  it  could  be  performed 
in  three  hours  and  a  half.  If,  then, 
the  magic  changes  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  has  produced  all  over  the 
world  are  to  be  attributed  to  their  lending  lo 
social  intercommunication  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  the  efforts  of  engineers  should  be  devoted 
in  the  order  of  progress  to  the  development  of 
the  highest  practicable  speed  consistent  with 
safety,  and  not,  by  a  false  economy,  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  must  rob  the  locomotive  of  the 
right  arm  of  its  power.  Railways  have  effec- 
ted mighty  social  changes,  but  mighty  results 
ai'e  never  to  be  arrived  at  without  much  pre- 
liminary labour  and  outlay,  which  must  be 
boldly  undertaken,  or  great  objects  will  never 
be  carried  out.  If  they  are  still  to  retain 
their  boasted  advantages,  mountains  must  be 
pierced,  hills  must  be  levelled,  and  valleys 
filled  up,  and  a  direct  and  level  course  laid 
out  for  tlie  resistless  advance  of  the  mighty 
steam  horse.  We  speak  of  course  advisedly. 
There  are  cases  where  the  difference  of  level 
between  two  towns  is  such  as  to  render  a 
heavy  gradient  imperative.  We  merely  wish 
to  decry  an  abuse  of  the  principle  through  a 
popular  fallacy  which,  in  striving  to  effect  a 
mistaken  economy  loses  sight  of  the  real 
question  under  consideration,  and  to  advocate 
for  the  reasons  we  have  pointed  out  and  in 
conformance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  the  adop- 
tion as  far  as  practicable  of  a  "  straight  line," 
as  being,  in  its  mathematical  definition,  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points.  There 
are  cases  where  the  existing  traffic  is  not  such 
as  to  warrant  a  heavy  preliminary  outlay. 
Better  to  wait  for  a  little,  or  to  be  at  a  little 
loss  in  the  beginning  until  the  railway  deve- 
lops, as  it  always  does,  a  new  traffic  for  itself, 
than  to  construct  a  cheap  and  bad  line,  and 
create  a  lasting  obstacle  to  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  district.  We  could  cite  the 
example  of  a  railroad  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  our  city  where  the  rate  of  travelling  is 
so  slow  that  a  distance  of  nine  miles  can  be 
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accomplished  iu  the  same  time  by  an  ordinary 
horse  and  car,  and  many  prefer  to  adopt  the 
latter  course. 

The  attainment  of  a  high  speed  with  perfect 
safety  to  passengers,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be 
solved,  and  the  genius  of  same  future  engineer 
must  be  exercised  to  devise  a  better  safeguard 
than  at  present  in  existence.  There  is  some- 
thing fearful  in  contemplating  an  express 
train,  rushing  along  at  a  pace  that  takes  one's 
breath  as  it  passes,  shaking  the  ground  beneath 
our  feet  and  caiTying  clouds  of  dust  in  its  wake, 
when  one  thinks  that  all  there  is  to  keep  it  in 
its  course  and  guard  its  living  freight  from 
destruction  is  a  thin  pair  of  rails  that  look  like 
slender  ribands  as  they  converge  in  the  dis- 
tance. To  depend  on  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
for  safety  at  high  velocity  is  indeed  like  lean- 
ing on  a  broken  reed.  The  safeguard  which 
they  offer  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  force  of 
gravity,  that  is  to  say  on  the  weight  of  the 
train.  This  is  all  well  in  seeming,  but  those 
who  are  versed  in  mechanics  are  aware  that  at 
a  high  speed  the  force  which  keeps  the  wheel 
in  contact  with  the  rail  acts  no  longer  verti- 
cally, but  at  a  very  oblique  angle,  in  fact 
nearly  horizontal,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
train  is  almost  annihilated,  and  should  it  leave 
the  rail  from  any  cause  it  will  show  httle 
disposition  to  return  to  it.  We  cannot  under- 
take at  present  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this 
very  obvious  danger,  but  we  should  suggest 
that  in  going  round  a  curve  the  centrifugal 
force  should  be  met,  not  as  it  is  at  present  by 
a  resistance  at  the  flange  of  the  wheel,  where 
a  couple  is  created,  but  by  an  opposing  force 
at  the  side  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  carriage,  through  which  the  centrifugal 
force  acts.  This  might  be  effected  by  a  side 
rail  strougly  supported  on  standards,  and 
bearing  against  a  wheel  protruding  from  the 
side  of  the  carriage.  If  some  simple  expe- 
dient of  this  kind  were  adopted,  so  as  to 
enclose  the  body  of  the  train  itself  between 
guides,  and  not  to  depend  on  the  rails  alone 
for  safety,  it  is  possible  that  a  very  high  speed 
might  be  attainable  without  danger. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWEPtAGE  FOR 
JERUSALEM.* 
A  WORK  under  the  above  title,  by  John  Irwine 
Wbitty,  C.E.,  and  LL.B.,  late  of  Dublin,  is  the 
subject  of  a  review  in  a  leading  article  of  The 
Builder.  As  the  above  gentleman  has  raativ  friends 
in  our  city  who  are  interested  in  his  welfare,  we 
publish  the  following  extract,  containing  the  uiore 
importantstatistics.  After  a  graphic  description  of 
the  present  moral  and  social  condition  of  Jerusalem, 
torn  as  it  is  by  the  feuds  of  domestic  creeds,  "  ex- 
hibiting an  amount  of  disease  and  suffering  arising 
from  had  food,  crowded  dwellings,  and  scarcity  ol' 
water,  that  is  beyond  description,"  while  there 
exists  among  the  poor  Jews  of  the  town  "  more  ab- 
ject poverty  and  squalid  misery  than  among  any 
other  class  in  the  whole  world,"  the  review  goes 
on  to  ask  :— Could  not  civilization,  aided  by  modern 
science  and  engineering,  purify  the  Holy  City  of  the 
desecrating  filth  of  ages,  while  charitably  providing 
Jts  poorer  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  "health  and 
cleanhness?  Could  not  we,  English,  who  make 
honest  work  a  part  of  our  creed,  and  hold  cleanliness 
next  to  godliness,  expend  a  little  of  our  superfluous 
wealth  in  this  good  work  ?  Would  a  very  large  sura 
be  required  to  purily  and  supply  the  Holy  Cit^  with 
water?    V\e  excavate  Nineveh,  rummage  Perse- 
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polis,  and  send  expeditions  to  Borioboola  Gha — eou 
we  not  also  examine  the  ruins  of  the  religious  metro- 
polis of  the  world 

The  work  under  review — a  report  to  the  London 
Central  Committee  of  the  British  and  Continental 
Syrian  Improvement  Association — is  intended  to 
fully  answer  these  important  questions.  The  title  is 
almost  a  misnomer  ;  as,  in  snbstance,  the  author  con- 
teinnlates  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  water-supply 
of  Jerusalem. 

From  various  sources,  Dr.  Whitty  estimates  the 
total  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem 
at '2,31 9,8o0  square  yards,  or  479^  acres.  Taking 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  London  as  a  standard, 
and  tiius  allowing  423J  persons  to  each  acre, — a 
large  estimate  fur  a  hot  Eastern  city, — the  result  is 
202,882  as  the  total  population.  Josephus  slates 
luat  about  1,200,000  Jews  were  shut  up  in  the  city 
during  its  siege  by  Titus  ;  but  tliat  this  number  was 
quickly  diminished  by  war  and  pestilence.  Fifteen 
gallons  of  water  per  day  for  each  individual"  is  the 
least  amount  required  for  health  in  an  Eastern  city. 
But  leaving  out  comforts,  and  taking  absolute  neces- 
sities only  into  account,  five  gallons  a  day  would 
make  a  total  amount  of  1,014,410  gallons.  As  the 
siegeof  Titus  lasted  143  days,  the  probable  minimum 
of  water  consumed  during  the  siege  amounted  to 
1,014,410  (-1143=145,900,030  gallons.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  present  city,  according  to  the  last  and 
most  jirobable  estimate,  amounts  to  only  20,330 
souls.  The  Easter  pilgrims  are  said  to  swell  this 
number  for  a  very  short  time,  by  00,000, — at  least  ac- 
cording to  Fuad  Pacha's  enumeration.  The  average 
annual  depth  of  rain-fall  in  Jerusalem  is  Oo  inches  ; 
which  upon  one  acre  would  yield  235,9<i0  feet. 
"  This,  multiplied  by  213 — tlie  number  of  acres, 
omitting  a  few  square  yards — will  give  50,310,337 
cubic  feet  of  rain-water  which  fall  within  tlie  walls 
during  one  year  ;  and  allowing  that,  without  any 
waste  or  loss  by  evaporation,  the  whole  of  this  could 
be  caught  in  cisterns,  it  would  yield  throughout  the 
year  a  daily  supply  of  137,833  cubic  feet,  equal  to 
809,113  gallons  per  day,  or  more  than  42j  gallons 
Ibr  each  individual  ;  assuming,  as  before,  tlie  popu- 
lation at  20,330."  Tliese  facts  would  sliow  tlie  com- 
mon assertion,  that  there  exists  a  lack  of  water  at 
Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  a  curse  over  the  land, 
to  be  unfounded,  hut  from  the  deficiency  of  cisterns, 
and  the  neglect  of  those  in  use,  the  jioor  in  Jerusalem 
are  estimated  liy  Dr.  Whitty  to  be  in  absolute  want 
of  upwards  of  25,000  gallons  per  day  during  the 
summer  drought. 

Careful  examinations  and  measurements  have 
shown  that  the  present  summer  quantity  of  water 
supplied  to  Jerusalem  is  only  06,910  gallons,  or  little 
more  than  3y  gallons  per  day  for  each  individual. 
Tliis  is  scarcely  more  than  one-thirteenth  of  the 
quantity  sujiplied  per  individual  in  London  liy  pipe- 
water  alone.  The  amount  of  misery  dpuoled  by  these 
figures  can  only  be  properly  reckoned  up  by  leHect- 
ing  that  Jerusalem  is  a  hot  Eastern  city,  where  five 
gallons  of  water  per  day  lor  each  individual  is  the 
absolutely  least  amount  reijuired  for  health.  Dr. 
Whitty  then  gives  a  second  chapter  to  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  sources  and  receptacles  for  water  in 
the  city  and  its  vicinily,  with  their  state  of  elficiency. 
The  main  sources  of  supply  besides  that  due  to  rain- 
fall are  the  two  wells  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron, 
outside  the  city,  the  water  of  which  is  very  un- 
wholesome, being  impregnated  by  infiltration  from 
the  common  cesspools  of  the  city.  On  account  of 
the  absence  of  any  system  of  sewerage,  all  the  water, 
from  whatever  source,  is  in  a  similar  stale,  as  '•  the 
cisterns  are  almost  invariably  vaulted  chambers  be- 
neath ihe  dwellings,  and  are  in  most  cases  only  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  common  cesspools  by  cemented  walls, 
and  neither  cisterns  nor  cesspools  areol'ten  cleansed." 
The  water,  for  instance,  from  Ain  Hamnian-esk- 
Sbefa  thus  yields  no  less  than  185  grains  of  solid 
matter  in  128  oz.  by  evaporation  Irom  ebullition. 

Dr.  Whitty  next  proceeds  to  sjiecify  the  lemedies 
for  such  a  slate  of  things  in  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom. 

Tlie  question  of  water  supply  is,  of  course,  in  in- 
timate connexion  with  the  sewerage  of  the  city — 
"  the  cleansing  it  from  the  filth  of  ages,"  the  ac- 
cumulated strata  ofdeposits  from  Israelites,  Romans, 
Saracens,  Crusaders,  and  Turks.  The  present  so- 
called  sewers  appear  to  be  merely  undisturbed  re- 
ceptacles for  filth,  and  to  have  been  never  intended 
to  convey  away  the  sewage  matter.  "  Placed,  as 
Jerusalem  is,  on  an  eminence, — with  a  considerable 
depression  running  from  north  to  south  through  its 
centre,  and  a  rapid  fall  then,  downward  through  the 
\ alley  of  the  Kidron,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  1 
know,"  says  Dr.  Whitty,  "  no  city  which  might  be 
more  easily,  or  at  less  expense,  provided  with  an 
efficient  system  of  sewers  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  are  plentiful  means  at  hand  for  flushing  them 
with  water.  Dr.  Whitty  propo^es  a  large  sewer 
a.\o\\£  the  line  of  the  present  street  leading  through 
the  Mahommedan  and  Jewish  quarters.  It  miglit 
be  taken  out  of  the  city,  and  lateral  minor  sewers 
be  run  out  from  each  side,  and  one  sub-main  on  the 


west  side.  In  the  sinking  of  the  main  sewer,  "  on 
the  route  of  which  cities  lie  on  cities  and  rums  over 
ruins,  50  ft.  to  CO  ft.  in  depth,"  what  inestimable 
relics  might  not  be  discovered  ?  The  Doctor  pro- 
poses to  utilize  the  sewage, — the  great  problem  of 
the  age,  whether  in  England  or  in  Palestine.  Dr. 
Whitty  does  not  estimate  tl.e  expense  of  his  sewep 
at  more  (ban  £899.  "  On  account  of  the  favourable 
position  of  the  line  of  streets  of  Jerusalem  "  along 
which  it  would  run,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sink  it 
much  below  the  surface.  This  would  appear  a 
sanguine  estimate,  especially  as  the  navvies  of  the 
East  have  to  be  first  taught  their  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  labour  is  generally  cheap  as  to  price,  if 
not  as  legards  quality.  The  already  eiisling  reser- 
voir outside  the  Damascus  Gate  could  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  flushing  these  sewers,  and  its  enlarge- 
ment and  repairs,  with  the  formation  of  its  tributary 
drains,  would  be  the  tirst  works  undertaken.  It 
appears,  according  to  Dr.  Whitty,  that  an  area  of 
about  li  square  mile,  or  800  acres,  could  be  made 
to  feed  its  drainage  into  the  Damascus  Gate  cistern. 
With  an  averase  to  each  acre  of  twenty-four  lineal 
perches  of  drain  pipes,  the  total  cost  would  be  10s. 
per  acre,  or  £409  in  all  for  supplying  this  cistern 
with  water,  besides  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  Birket-el- 
Hejjeh,  and  others.  The  sewerage  would  thus  far 
be  provided  for. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  in  the  year  could  be  drained  into 
the  upper  Pool  of  Gilion  to  tlius  feed  the  Pool  of 
Hezekiah.  The  surface  whicli  would  contribute  to 
this  equals  2j  square  miles,  or  1,440  acres  ;  and  the 
expense  of  preparing  the  surface  of  supply  for  the 
Pool  of  Hezekiah  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Whitty  at 
£720.  About  seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Temple  are  the  three  Pools  of  Solo- 
mon. These  three  pools,  with  the  spaces  between 
them,  "  occupy  the  valley  lor  a  length  of  597J 
yards,"  and  their  total  capacity,  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  utbers,  is  equal 
to  50,130,320  gallons.  Under  a  com])lete  drainage 
system,  the  catchment  oasin  of  these  pools,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimated  rain-fall  in  Palestine,  is 
capable  of  yielding  more  water  than  tlie  pools  would 
be  able  to  contain.  Dr.  Whitty  estimates  that  this 
work,  viz.,  the  sewer  and  its  tributaries,  the  feeding 
of  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  three  Pools  of 
Solomon,  could  be  done  with  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  £3,000.  This  outlay  he  considered  suHicient 
for  the  more  pressing  wants  of  the  city. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Dr.  VVhittyjhas 
made  what  may  be  termed  an  important  discovery, 
the  utilization  of  which  would  give  Jerusalem  a 
water  supply  much  superior  in  convenience  to  even 
that  under  Solomon.  According  to  Dr.  Whitty's 
measurements,  "  the  deepest  part  of  the  lowest 
Pool  of  Solomon  is  81  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
Pool  of  Hezekiah,  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  10  feet  in 
depth  ;  therefore  it  is  71  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground  at  that  point,  which  is  0  feet 
higher  than  the  street  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  about 
16  feet  above  the  base  of  David's  Tower."  The 
tower  itself  being  about  60  feet  in  height,  water 
might  he  sent  with  considerable  force  to  the  top, 
under  a  pressure  of  27  feet,  and  a  tank  there  is  kept 
constantly  filled.  Dr.  Whitty  has  "  given  the  sub- 
ject for  jears  deeji  and  anxious  consideration,"  and 
has  "  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,"  the  feasibility 
of  this  crowning  project,  of  "  bringing  the  water  by 
a  tubular  aqueduct  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
either  to  the  top  of  David's  Tower,  or  to  the 
highest  point  within  the  walls."  It  seems  to  us 
not  iaiprobable  that,  though  the  ancients  might 
have  known  as  much,  theoretically,  about  levels  as 
we  do  ;  yet,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  cast-iron, 
they  could  not,  by  means  of  masonry  alone,  build 
pipes  to  hold  a  great  pressure  of  water.  Dr.  Whitty 
gives  several  alternative  estimates,  so  as  to  meet 
different  contingencies.  The  highest  is  £8,479 
12s.  6d.  ;  the  lowest,  £4,980  4s.  2d. 

After  a  few  observations  to  the  effect  that  the 
above  estimates  are  perhaps  u  little  too  low,  but 
that  even  if  they  were  doubled  the  sum  would  he 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  greatness  ol  the 
object  in  view  ;  the  review  concluiles  hy  wishing 
Dr.  Whitty  God  speed  and  every  success  hi  his 
undertaking,  a  wish  in  which  we  most  heartily  join. 


COURT  OF  QUKHN'S  BENCir. 

Buijhes  V.  Baker. — Action  brought  for  the  taking 
down  of  a  wall  separating  the  houses  17  and  18, 
Cook-street,  in  this  city.  For  the  plaintiff  it  was 
alleged  that  the  wall  in  question  was  a  party  one, 
common  to  both  houses,  while  it  was  contended  hy 
the  defendant  that  the  wall  was  his  own  exclusively, 
and  was  built  on  the  ground  let  to  him  hy  his  lease. 
The  case  had  been  tried  last  term,  but  the  jury 
disagreed,  and  were  discharged.  A  verdict  was 
now  found  for  the  plaiotilf  for  £00. 
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OiV  F!!ESCO-PAIN'riNG  AS  A  SUITABLE 
MODE  OF  MURAL  DECORATION.* 
(Continued  from  page  30.) 
We  must  now  enter  on  the  most  ditRcult,  not  to  say 
distressing,  portion  of  our  sn'oject,  the  decay  of 
works  which  bad  entered  upon  a  lite  so  brijiht  in 
promise.  It  is  best,  in  the  first  place,  that  facts 
6;)ould  simply  be  staled,  without  any  conjecture  as 
to  causes. 

We  have  spoken  of  three  sepa'^ate  series  of  pic- 
tures, each  to  he  found  in  a  distinct  locality.  One 
groijp  is  ill  ilie  House  of  Lords ;  a  gallery  of  historic 
woiks  runs  along  the  corridors;  thirdly,  illnslra- 
tions  of  the  poeis  occupy  the  Upper  VVaitin'i  Hall. 
Tnce  last  have  sutTeied  most  severely,  therefore 
will  best  serve  as  examples  for  the  general  descrip- 
tion wiiich  I  at  once  ij'oceed  to  give.  A  close  and 
detaiJeci  examination  of  these  works  will  reveal  dis- 
liuot  stages,  and  probably  different  processes  of 
decay.  An  early  and  premonitory  symptom  of  dis- 
ease would  seem  to  be  a  blooming  or  frosting  of  the 
colours,  which  thus  become  as  if  mildewed.  This 
aflcction  extends,  and  then  the  pigments  unde'go 
juriher  change,  and  begin  to  fall  from  the  surface 
of  the  plaster.  Somelimes  the  ]jrocess  of  disin- 
tegration would  seem  to  have  an  external  origin, 
I)ossibiy  aiislng  fiom  the  aimospheie.  In  oiher  in- 
Siances  the  agencies  of  destruction  appear  to  be  in- 
te-dal,  dependent  probably  on  the  conslituiion  and 
coiisiilueii.s  of  ihemoriar.  Certain  portions  of  the 
fiesco  iiie  upheaved  by  soiue  inner  rebellious  fo-'ce, 
as  if  aniipathie-!  had  sprung  up  between  lime 
and  sand  and  jji^ments.  In  this  disruption,  as  in 
the  other  phenomena  of  decay,  several  stages  tnay 
be  marked.  Tlie  incipient  1 'aits  of  the  disiemper 
come  in  roiligaied  foiin.  At  first  the  fresco  may 
give  signs  of  dissolui  ion  simply  by  llie  colours  hav  ing 
lost  their  fi.-;ity  to  the  wall.  The  leds,  ihe  yellows, 
and  the  blues,  will  come  off  when  rubbed  with  the 
comer  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief;  spois  or 
j)imple3  may  here  and  there  be  seen  on  the  surface  ; 
these  uPi'orae  aggravated  into  blotches,  exiendiiig 
into  confluent  sores,  so  that  the  vei'y  tissues  of  the 
picture  are  eaiiog  and  rotung  away.  Then  it  is 
that  ia".;e  blis.cs  heave  bioalingly  on  the  arras, 
neck,  and  face  of  l  he  figures,  tiU  at  length  the  pic- 
tured fo/ais  peal  off  bodily,  and  fall  as  dust  and 
ashes  to  t  tie  ground.  Yet  1  his  desi  l  uci  ion,  though  ter- 
rible just  where  it  sets  in,  is  far  froru  universal.  And 
this  iis  esseuiially  partial  character  we  must  in  the 
present  iiupi'ry  never  for  one  moment  forget.  Par- 
tial effccis  po'ut  to  like  limitations  in  their  causes  ; 
and  Causes  wliicti  can  be  staid  in  Iheir  operation  ad- 
mit of  counieraciion.  Most  worihy,  indeed,  is  it  of 
lemark  that  of  two  adjoining  picicii"e3,  one  shall 
have  sufli'red  ravages,  while  its  neighbour  sliaU  be 
saved  all  but  harmless.  Furihermoie,  in  the  same 
f'l  esco  some  colours  have  stood,  ■while  oth.ei  s  have 
fled.  In  one  picture,  for  insiance,  a  blue  diess  j'e- 
jnains  lirra,  wuilea  patch  of  brown  close  by  has  been 
dissipated.  In  another  case,  tne  light  gieen  sleeve 
of  a  woman's  dress  is  peeling  off  to  the  luickness  of 
cambric,  while  the  body  of  the  same  dress,  bein; 
painted  with  modified  materials,  lies  hard  to  Ihe 
wall.  It  is  then,  I  repeat,  of  great  imporiance  tliat 
we  should  mark  that  the  decay  is,  ai'ter  all,  but 
jiartial  in  its  extent.  Yet,  afier  making  this  fair 
concession,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  of  all  the  sad 
oases  in  which  pi  emai  ure  death  has  overtaken  youi  h 
and  beauiy  this  is  one  of  the  most  melanclioly.  In 
Italy  I  have  known  frescoes  which  have  suflieied 
cruelly  f -om  wind,  rain,  cold,  and  burning  heat,  or 
the  reckless  violciice  of  man.  bull  they  sti  uggled 
on,  and  have  survived  for  centui'ies.  Kut  mese 
hapless  offspring,  cradled  in  an  upper  wailing- 
loom,  have  barely  enlered  on  their  teens;  two  de- 
cades are  not  complete  since  they  saw  the  ligiit. 
Surely  we  may  well  pause  to  ask  by  what  fault  this 
judgment  has  fallen  on  our  labouis. 

The  calamity  which  has  overtaken  the  other 
frescoes  in  ine  Houses  of  Parliament  is  compaia- 
tively  so  inconsiderable  that  specific  deiails  aie 
scarcely  called  for.  In  the  House  of  Lords  I  noticed 
that  some  of  the  colours  were  loose  on  the  wall,  and 
in  a  few  places  there  were  indicaiions  of  what  may 
lie  tei  med  mildew,  with  incidental  eruptions  and  ex- 
coriations. All  this,  however,  even  in  the  aggre- 
gate, amounts  to  lii  tle.  The  injuiy  to  the  fiescoes 
in  the  corridors  is  still  less.  Indeed,  the  only  sus- 
picious sign  I  detec'.ed  in  these  wo.ks  was  the  la.i 
tenure  of  the  body  colouis  to  the  stucco-pigments, 
■wliich,  prouably  having  been  added  in  disiemper, 
are  reduced  to  jiart  dissolution  by  the  moisture  of 
the  atmospheie..  Si  ill  I  incline  to  think  that  in  this 
or  any  other  inquiry  which  may  be  instituted,  it  is 
more  Just,  that  is,  more  consonant  with  the  actual 
facts,  to  throw  all  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  ill  the  same  category.  Some  may  have 
suffered  heavily,  others  more  lightly,  even  as,  when 
an  eriidemic  rages,  certain  paiioiits  die  while  others 
survive.  Neve.tiieless  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
tiiat  the  same  sct^tis  of  decay  are  lurking  in  all  the 
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works,  alike  in  their  germs  though  greatly  differing 
In  their  e.xtent  and  virulence.  The  same  lime,  the 
same  sand,  and  probably  in  great  measure  the  same 
colours  have  been  employed.  The  same  atmos- 
phere, charged  with  the  products  of  combustion,  or 
with  the  refuse  of  human  respiraiion,  comes  in  con- 
tact with  all  the  frescoes  more  or  less  alike;  there- 
fore, I  say  that  the  decay  of  tnese  works  is  not  so 
mucli  a  matter  of  the  diiTering  practice  of  individual 
ai  tisLs,  as  it  is  the  result  of  certain  paramount  con- 
ditions over  which  each  painter  had  liKle  or  no 
control;  and  upon  this  1  insist,  in  order  to  free  the 
incjuiry  from  all  personal  and  invidious  relations, 
and  to  reduce  it  directly  to  the  strict  limits  of 
scienlific  investigation. 

As  to  the  pi  ecise  causes  of  decay,  little,  unfortu- 
nainly,is  known.  A  committee  was  appointed  early 
in  1S6"J,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Fi'-st  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  to  inquire  into  the  condiiiou  of 
some  of  the  frescoes.    .    .    .    This  committee  no 
longer  exists  ;  the  Royal  Commission  itself  is  dis- 
solved ;  the  frescoes  are  allowed  to  proceed  steadily 
I  in  course  of  decay,  and  the  only  remedy  taken  is  the 
j  abandonment  of  the  piocess.    ...    I  will  en- 
■  deavouf  to  prove  that  the  reversal  which  has  been 
susiained  at  Westminster  should  iu  no  way  militate 
against  the  furi  her  adoption  of  the  fresco  process, 
eitberin  the  meiropolis  or  the  country  at  large. 

la  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  that  we  should 
mi.i;;a;eour  surprise  that  these  frescoes  have  de- 
cayed at  all.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to 
hold  the  art  as  indestructible,  as  if  indeed  any  art 
could  be  imperishable.  Pictures  of  all  kinds  are 
endowed  with  constitutions  proverbially  sensitive, 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  a 
Siamina  may  be  gained  sufficiently  robustto  hold  up 
in  some  degree  against  ilie  lavages  of  lime.  But 
absoluie  immunity  from  decay  is  obviously  unatlain- 
aole.  Tne  mu'al  paintings  in  Egypt,  at  Pompeii, 
and  in  the  Baibs  of  'I'iius,  iu  Rome,  have  suffer-d 
injury;  the  mosaics  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Urviel.o,  and  in  the  facjade  of  St.  Ma.  k,  in  Venice, 
have  fallen  away  and  been  restored;  the  pa.iels  and 
the  canvas  of  oil  pictures  lot,  and  so  in  like  man- 
ner it  has  been  always  known  tuat  the  iiescoes  e  :- 
ecuied  in  llie  middle  ages  wee  aiiieuahle  to  speciiic 
ageiifies  of  destruclion. 

That  liiigiiah  ariisisand  English  jiatrons  need  feel 
but  III  lie  discouragement  Irom  ihe  failing  of  lua- 
tei  iuls,  or  1  he  iauit  of  climate,  it  is  easy  to  show. 
We  uaveaheady  said  iliat  tne  lewer,  llie  simpler, 
and  1  he  more  natural  thecoiouis  used,  the  bener. 
The  pairttC'S  of  ihe  middle  age*  knew  no  royal  road 
wheie  [ligiuenis  might  be  picked  up  ready  for  their 
use.  The  practice  of  these  men  was  lue  growth 
of  patient  e;;perience,  their  uliimaie  success  was 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  repeated  iailuie.  The  ma- 
terials they  used  are  known  to  us,  and  lie  witliin 
our  reach;  iind  mudein  science,  to  hoot,  brings  to 
our  aid  far-seai ching  eyes  and  wide  spreading 
liands.  Any  artist,  then,  who  snail  be  heard  to 
Utter  comiilaints  agaiiiat  his  maleiials,  maybe  at 
once  put  down  witli  the  workman  wiio  quarrels  wiih 
his  tools. 

As  to  faults  in  the  English  climate,  or  the  vicious 
elements  in  our  town  atmospheres,  there  lias  been 
more  iaik  than  the  fac.s  of  the  case  warrant.  I 
have  sutlered  liom  cold  and  damp  in  the  chapel  of 
Giotto,  in  Padua,  to  an  extent  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  experienced  in  the  halls  and  corridors  of 
Westininster.  I  have  s«en  in  Pisa,  frescoes  stream- 
ing with  rain  and  condensed  uiO'Siure;  and  yet  some 
of  the  pictures  excculed  by  Denoz/.o  Co'./.oil,  about 
the  year  ]ioO,  are  as  fresli  as  il  painted  yesterday. 
In  Munich,  tne  centre  of  the  Gei  man  revival,  the 
snow  lies  for  three  monihs  of  Ine  year,  and  the 
Streets  are  traversed  by  sledges.  I^u'  therraore,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  ibal  in  Ifoithern  Italy  and 
Soutiiern  Germany  it  has  been  deemed  no  madness 
to  biave  Ihe  bold  experiment  of  fresco  jialnting  in 
the  open  air.  In  ILiigianu  we  have  ventured  on  no 
such  rash attem|)t.  All  the  mural  jiaintings  hiluerio 
execuieu  in  Lontlon  or  the  provinces  have  been  safely 
housed.  Our  mucn-abused  Lnglish  climate,  there- 
fore, which  isusua'ly  made  responsible  for  the  sins 
of  its  inlKinitunls,  oB'ei  s  no  absoluiC  impediment  to 
tbe  praciice  of  the  fresco  art. 

In  like  manner  the  injurious  effects  ascribed  to 
the  noxious  elements  with  wiilch  our  city  atmos- 
pheres are  loaded  liave  been  greatly  ovei  rated.  At 
all  events,  it  may  safely  be  asset  ted  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  I'rescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
is  to  no  appieciable  extent  to  be  ascribed  to  sucii 
agencies.  Dr.  Holmann,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
proves  by  experiinent  that  a  picture  may  bebleacbed 
by  pouring  a  •'  stream  ef  water,  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,"  across  its  surface.  But  most  properly 
he  appends  the  remark  that  "  it  can  scarcely  be 
admlited  that  ihe  fiescoes  in  the  corridors  of  the 
House  are  exposed  to  anything  like  tuis  severe 
tcs.."  Audio  is  also  most  material  to  add  that  the 
actual  injuries  sustained  have  nothing  whalever  in 
common  wiih  tne  bleaching  effects  produced  by  the 
learned  doctor  iu  his  iniereaiiiig  experimeut.  That 


mural  pictures,  especially  when  painted  in  secco,  or, 
to  employ  the  graphic  metaphor  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  when  "  put  npon  instead  of  under  the 
protecting  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime,"  are,  to  a 
cerlain  limited  exient,  prejudiced  by  the  obnoxious 
products  of  combuslioM  and  human  respiration, 
cannot  wholly  he  questioned.  Yet  the  inquiries 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  instituted  as  to 
the  injuries  sustained  by  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  and  at  South  Kensington,  show  that  the 
fears  arising  from  these  causes  have  been  excessive. 
Sixteen  colour  lests,  conslsilnEr  of  surfaces  covered 
wiih  while  lead  and  fugitive  vegetable  or  mineral 
colours,  were  hung  up  for  Ihe  space  of  two  years  in 
various  public  institutions  in  the  metropolis.  It  is 
satisfaciory  to  know  that  these  tests  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  the  action  of  gas,  and  the  only  chemical 
change  that  could  be  distinguished  was  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  tbe  want  of  ventilation.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gal'ery  are  expnseil  to  no  specific  danger.  Pro- 
bably, indeed,  these  works  have,  in  the  early  years 
of  their  experience,  suffered  more  severely  from  the 
fumes  of  incense,  the  smoke  of  candles,  and  the 
close  and  affeci  innate  approach  of  devotees,  than 
from  the  not  very  salubiious  breezes  of  the  river 
Thames. 

The  best,becaii«e  the  most  practical  answer,how- 
ever,  which  can  be  given  to  these  oiijec.ions  touch- 
ing (;limaieand  populous  towns,  is  in  the  simple  fact 
that  certain  f''escoes  nalnted  in  the  metropolis  are 
still  in  a  good  stale  of  preservation.  I  have,  for 
example,  cai-efully  examined,  with  a  powerful  opera 
glass,  Mr.  Wat  ts's  fresco  in  I  he  dinlng-iiall  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  find,  with  ihe  exceotion  of  one  or 
two  square  ini-hes,  I  hat  its  vast  extent  of  surface  is 
still  inlact.  Mr.  Watts  has  shown  ine  frescoes  ex- 
ecuted by  him  in  Liitle  Holland  House  ;  I  have  also 
seen  rooms  of  a  mansion  in  Carlton-lerrace  deco- 
rated by  i  he  same  aii  1st ;  and  the  colours  111  all  these 
examples  are  just  as  fast  as  when  first  p:iinted. 
Again,  Mr.  Armuage  some  years  since  painted  a 
fresco  in  a  chanel  at  Islington,  and  that,  too,  lies 
firm  on  the  wall,  and  ilie  colours  are  unchanged. 
Such  Instances  are  suti)cie  it  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tical kiiowled'^e  of  our  !->iglish  artists,  of  the  sound 
ness  of  maierials  at  command,  and  of  the  benign 
temper  of  our  KnuHsli  cllmaie. 

The  inlerest  of  high  a't  demands  that  some  re- 
cognised authority  suould  pul  an  end  lo  the  present 
slaleof  uncei'talnty ,  so  perplexing  to  painters  and 
bewildering  to  the  public  at  large.  The  manipula- 
tion of  fresco  is  simple,  and  the  condition  for  en- 
suring its  permanence  cannot  surely  be  difficult  to 
discover.  And  yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  constituted 
tiiiiunal  entiiled  lo  pass  a  judgment,  the  entire 
question  of  mural  decoraiion  is  left  in  doubt  and 
confusion.  The  Royal  Academy  has  never  in  these 
matters  laken  that  lead  which  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected.  The  Royal  Commission,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  dissolved  ;  and  yet  there  never  was 
a  time  when  knowledge  and  guidance  was  more 
needed.  It  strikes  m  ?  fon  ibly  that  in  this  state  of 
interregnum  the  Society  of  Arts  could,  with  advan- 
tage, come  to  the  rescue.  A  preliminary  inquiry, 
entrusied  lo  a  joint  commillee  of  men  of  proved 
knowledge  in  science  and  art,  might  be  instituted; 
a  repoi-t, decisive  in  its  fads  and  definite  in  its  con- 
clusions, should  then,  afler  due  deliberation,  be 
issued.  But,  in  default  of  any  such  fu'  ther  and  final 
investigation,  advantage  migiit  be  taken  of  ihe  ac- 
cumulated inalerlal  locked  up  in  Pa'liainentary 
Blue  Books,  and  lying  dormant  in  the  scaiiered  art 
literature  of  the  last  I  weniy  years.  A  "Handbook 
lo  Mural  Detoraiion"  could  thus  easily  be  compiled, 
which  should  give  lothe  aillst  all  necdi'ul  iuibrma- 
llon  touching  li.ne,  sand,  and  the  prepuralion  of 
the  monar,  logetlier  wii  11  well  atitheni Icated  facts 
relating  topiginenls,  vehicles,  and  modes  of  execu- 
tion. Such  a  guide  would  do  mucli  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  blunders  incident  to  inexpe- 
rience.   .  . 

That  the  art  of  fresco  is  peculiarly  noble,  monu- 
menial,  and  architectonic,  all  authorities  are  agreed  ; 
that  in  its  severe  and  stately  forms  it  is  peculiarly 
C8it!ulated  to  bring  to  our  English  school  the  dis- 
cipline so  much  needed,  all  persons  conversant 
with  high  and  historic  styles  readily  admit.  The 
very  dlHicnUies  of  fresco,  says  Mr.  Watts,  are,  in 
the  piesent  stale  of  our  English  schools,  advan- 
tages. The  necessiiy  of  a  definite  plan,  of  a  fixed 
and  firm  outline;  ihe  need  of  architectural  treat- 
ment, wiih  its  inherent  symmetry  and  severity,  all 
these  are  not  disabilities  but  elements  of  power. 
Again,  the  demand  for  rapid  execution  renders 
simplicity  imperative,  and  in  simplicity  is  grandeur. 
These  thing  considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
witnesses  examined  before  the  late  Koyal  Academy 
Commission — Mr.  Layaril,Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr. 
Walls,  and  others — look  forward  in  confidence  to 
the  time  when  the  historic  deeds  wlileh  have  con- 
feri  ed  honour  on  England  shall  shine  forth  upon  the 
walls  of  our  national  buildings  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions ;  when  the  beauteous  thoughts  of  our 
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poets  sliall  adorn  our  literary  clubs  ;  when  the 
classic  designs  of  Flaxman  sliall  ennoble  our  public 
schools;  and  when  the  English  mind,  which  has 
spoken  throuirh  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  which 
responds  to  the  choruses  of  Handel,  shall  obtain, 
throusrh  the  noble  art  of  fresco,  worthy  pictorial 
manifestation.  In  fine,  that  art  which  was  so  livin<; 
and  soabidinp;  a  reality  for  Italy,  cannot  remain,  as 
at  present,  in  practical  Eni;land,  a  mere  illusive 
dream.  The  transient  dishonour  which  we  have 
suffered  in  the  loo  speedy  decay  of  tiie  paintings  at 
Westminster  must  be  retrieved  ;  and  works,  I  trust, 
may  shortly  be  executed  in  this  country  which  will 
prove,  like  the  grand  frescoes  of  the  middle  asjes, 
noble  and  enduring. 


RESTORATION  OF  ST.  PETElt'S  CHURCH. 

A  VESTRY  meeting  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
St.  Peter's  parish  was  held  on  Thursday,  18lh  ult., 
in  the  Vestry-room  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Aunyier- 
3treet.  The  following  clergymen  were  present: — 
The  Rev.  F.  Tymons,  Rev.  \V.  C.  Greene,  and  Rev. 
George  F.  Patton. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tymons, 

Mr.  H.  CoCRTENAY  took  tlje  chair. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Greene  said  that  the  business  for 
which  the  vestry  was  convened  was  to  inspect  and 
approve  of  the  plans  for  the  restoration  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Carson,  architect,  and  which  Mr.  Carson  would 
submit  to  them. 

Mr.  Carson  submitted  the  plans,  consisting  of 
front  and  side  elevations,  ground  plans,  and  sec- 
tional views,  all  of  which  were  closely  inspected  and 
highly  eulogized  by  those  present. 

It  was  moved  by  J.  L.  Wharton,  Esq.  ;  and 
seconded  by  Thomas  Greene,  Esq.  : — 

"  Resolved — That  the  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  which  have  been 
prepared  by  E.  H.  Carson,  Esq.,  and  laid  before  this 
meeting,  be  now  adopted,  and  submitted  to  the 
Archbisiiop  and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  their  sanction  ;  and,  if  that  be  obtained,  that  a 
lithographed  drawing  of  such  portions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  be  prepared,  and  sent  to  the  Pro- 
testant householders  of  St.  Peter's  parish." 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  said  tliat 
lie  approved  of  circulating  the  lithographed  copies 
of  the  drawings.  He  understood  that  some  of  the 
parishioners  thought  that  it  would  be  u-ieless  sub- 
scribing, as  nothing  could  be  made  of  the  present 
edifice;  but,  when  they  saw  the  splendid  plans 
which  had  just  been  submitted  to  them,  and  tlie 
manner  in  which  they  proposed  to  economize  by 
using  the  main  building,  he  was  sure  all  such  thoughts 
would  be  dissipated,  and  every  one  satisfied. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  gentleman  asked  what  the  probable  cost  of  the 
alterations  would  be,  and  how  much  of  it  would  be 
borne  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Carson  said  that  he  could  not  precisely  say 
what  the  cost  might  be,  but  bethought  somewhat 
about  £2,500. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Greene  said  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  were  very  favourable  to  the  restora- 
tion, and,  though  they  would  not  pledge  themselves 
to  any  sum,  nevertheless  they  expected  very  liberal 
aid  from  them,  if  the  plans  should  meet  with  their 
approval. 

Rev.  F.  Tymons  said  that  almost  £1,000  had 
been  collected  already, — they  were  at  least  sure  of 
£800  and  upwards, — and  they  expected  a  great 
deal  more,  as  the  parishioners  were  in  earnest  in  the 
matter. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Patton  said  that  several  friends  to 
whom  he  had  been  speaking  had  promised  to  in- 
crease their  subscriptions  when  they  understood 
that  the  restoration  was  to  be  so  complete  and  hand- 
some, and  one  wcrking  man  had  told  him  that  he 
would  save  all  be  could  for  a  little  and  give  it  as  a 
subscription. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  H.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  for 
his  kindness  in  presiding,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Before  quitting  the  matter,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  many  to  have  laid  before  them  a  brief  outline  of 
the  proposed  alterations  involved  in  the  restoration. 
The  main  building  will  not  be  materially  interfered 
with ;  in  fact,  scarcely  one  stone  of  it,  save  those 
around  the  windows,  or  one  slate  save  those  over 
the  chancel,  will  be  removed  from  their  present  posi- 
tions. The  ceiling  will  be  entirely  taken  away,  and 
the  roof,  which  has  the  magnificent  pitch  of  23  teet, 
allowed  to  remain  open.  At  present  there  is  only 
one  transept,  on  the  north  side,  but  in  the  proposed 
alteration  a  corresponding  one  will  be  added  on  the 
south.  These  transepts  will  have  each  a  gallery, 
springing  from  where  they  join  the  nave,  and  rising 
gradually  to  the  gables.  The  principal  feature  in 
the  restoration  will  be  the  front  facing  Aungier- 
street,  winch  will  be  altogether  new.  The  present 
front,  or  chancel  gable,  will  be  thrown  down,  and  a 
grand  and  highly  ornamented  Gothic  one  erected  in 


its  stead,  in  the  centre  of  which  will  be  a  magni- 
ficent five-light  Gothic  window,  23  feet  by  15,  with 
a  rich  traceried  head.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  will  be  a  square  tower  rising  to  the  height 
of  90  feet.  In  the  basement  story  of  this  tower 
will  be  the  public  vestry,  the  present  one  being  set 
apart,  in  the  new  arrangement,  for  a  robing  room. 
On  one  of  the  angles  of  the  tower  will  be  a  project- 
ing octagonal  staircase,  by  which  the  belfry  will  he 
reached,  and  which  will  add  considerably,  not  only 
to  the  beauty,  but  to  the  effect  of  the  tower  itself. 
All  the  side  windows  of  the  church  will  be  length- 
ened, and  turned  into  the  pointed  Gothic  style. 
The  pews  will  be  re-arranged,  and  those  in  the 
chancel  will  be  removed,  leaving  from  the  com- 
munion rails  to  the  nave  a  clear  space,  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  have  moveable  seats  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Sunday-school  children.  The  pulpit 
will  be  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  southern  transept' 
and  chancel,  and  the  reading-desk  directly  opposite, 
at  the  northern  angle,  and  adjoining  the  reading- 
desk  the  stalls  for  the  clergy.  The  whole  restora- 
tion will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  will  decidedly  make  the 
church  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Dublin. 


RAILWAY  BRIDGES  IN  ITALY. 
The  Building  Neivs  gives  drawings  of  a  plate 
girder  bridge  59ft.  clear  span  between  the  abut- 
ments, and  for  a  single  line  of  railway  a  specimen 
of  about  1,200  metres  of  bridges  erected  on  the 
railway  from  Ancona  to  St.  Benedetto  del  Tronto, 
the  spans  varying  from  10  metres  to  29  metres  each. 
The  ivquirenients  of  the  Italian  Cahier  des  Charges 
for  these  bridges  were,  with  a  variable  or  accidental 
load  of  4,000  kilogrammes  per  metre  lineal,  equal 
to  r22  tons  per  foot  lineal,  plus  the  weight  of  the 
bridge,  tlie  strain  on  the  metal  should  in  no  case 
exceed  seven  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre, 
equal  to  4*4  tons  per  square  inch;  and  with  the 
test  load  the  deflection  sliould  not  exceed  1-lOOOth 
of  span.  The  bridges  were,  therefore,  calculated 
from  these  data,  designs  were  made  and  sent  to  the 
Italian  engineers  for  their  approval, .and  were  ac- 
cepted without  any  material  alteration  being  made. 
The  ironwork  was  then  made  in  Flngland. 

The  bridge  consists  of  two  main  or  longitudinal 
gir.lers  about  10ft.  apart,  having  roadway  or  cross 
girders  at  every  Oft.  2in.  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  girders,  tlie  ends  partly  resting  upon  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  bottom  flange,  and  rivetted  hori- 
zontally to  the  webs  of  the  main  girders.  This  ar- 
rangement provides  against  any  accidents  occurring 
from  faults  in  the  connecting  rivets.  Supposing  the 
connecliiig  rivets  infthe  end  of  any  one  cross  girder 
were  even  taken  out,  this  cross  girder  would  still  do 
sufficient  work  to  prevent  any  accident,  so  long  as 
it  rested  on  the  bottom  flange  of  the  main  girder. 
Bel  ween  each  cross  girder  are  two  lon<;itudinal 
bearers,  or  small  wrought-iron  girders,  one  under 
the  centre  line  of  each  rail.  The  ends  rest  on 
knee-pieces,  and  are  rivetted  to  the  webs  of  the  cross 
girders;  on  these  bearers  are  light  longitudinal 
wooden  sleepers,  on  which  the  rails  are  spiked. 
Underneath  the  cross  girders  there  are  horizontal 
diagonal  ties,  to  prevent  side  or  horizonal  motion 
from  the  wind  or  passing  trains. 

Each  main  girder  was  made  in  three  lengths  for 
convenience  in  shipment  and  transport,  and  has  two 
joints  straight  through  the  whole  depth  of  the 
girder.  Such  joints  were  considered  far  better  than 
irregular  joints,  where  the  various  angle  irons  and 
plates  break  joint  with  each  other,  and  have  pro- 
jecting pieces  overhanging  at  the  ends,  which  are 
sure  to  be  bent  or  broken  if  they  have  to  be  carried 
a  long  distance.  Opposite  each  cross  girder  there 
are  vertical  T-iron  stiffeners  well  rivetted  to  the 
ends  of  the  cross  girders,'and  to  the  webs  and  flanges 
of  the  main  girders,  thus  making,  as  it  were,  a  good 
stiff  frame  the  whole  width  of  the  bridge  at  each 
cross  girder.  This  arrangement  insures  the  top 
flange  of  main  girders  being  kept  straight,  although 
lliey  appear  very  narrow  for  their  length  as  com- 
pared with  many  girder  bridges  in  England. 

Each  bridge  was  carefully  put  together  at  the 
contractors'  works  in  England,  and  all  the  parts 
were  marked  distinctly,  so  that  there  was  no  ditti- 
culty  whatever  in  putting  them  together  oa  the 
site  of  the  bridge. 

The  ends  of  the  main  or  longitudinal  girders  rest 
simply  on  cast-iron  bed-plates  on  the  abutments, 
the  upper  surfaces  of  these  plates  being  planed  to 
allow  the  main  girders  to  slide  freely  at  either  or 
both  ends.  When  their  lengths  are  altered  by  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  from  change  of  temperature, 
this  provision  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  even  for 
bridges  510ft.  long,  in  seven  spans,  similar  cast- 
iron  plates  being  on  the  piers.  This  form  and  con- 
struction of  bridge  answered  well  the  various  re- 
quirements, viz.,  cost  of  manufacture  in  England. 
As  there  were  no  complicated  forgings  nor  bending 
of  plates  in  any  part,  the  various  pieces  were  put 
together,  and  rivetted  up,  with  very  little  labour 


and  trouble.  The  main  girders  being  made  in  short 
lengths  of  small  weight  and  with  flush-joints,  made 
the  transport  easy,  and  without  much  chance  of 
injury  to  the  various  parts.  The  erection  of  the 
bridges  was  comparatively  easy,  as  there  were  only 
two  joints  to  rivet  up  in  each  main  girder  ;  the  cross 
girders  were  to  l>e  rivetted  to  the  main  girders,  the 
longitudinal  bearers  to  the  cross  girders,  and  the 
diagonal  ties  were  to  be  bolted  in  place.  Each  main 
girder  is  64ft.  long, and,  the  span  being  59ft.,  leave* 
2rt.  Gin.  bearing  on  eacli  abutment.  The  depth  or 
height  of  the  girder  is  5ft.,  giving  a  proportion  of 
depth  to  the  length  of  bearings  of  a  little  more  than 
l-12th.  For  the  kind  of  bridge  this  is  a  good  and 
economical  proportion.  The  width  of  the  top  flange 
is  only  1ft.  Sin.  ;  this  width  is  much  smaller  than 
is  generally  made  in  bridges  of  that  span  :  but  still 
it  is  sufficiently  wide,  because  the  vertical  T-irona 
(T-iron  stiffeners)  connect  with  the  flange  at  each 
cross  girder,  and  insure  the  flange  being  kept 
straight  when  the  strain  is  on.  In  fact,  the  bridge 
has  at  every  6ft.  2in.  of  its  length  a  stiff  cross 
frame,  to  keep  the  main  girders  upright  and  their 
flanges  straight,  formed  of  the  cross  girders  and 
strong  T-irons  firmly  rivetted  on  their  ends. 

The  top  flange  of  each  main  or  longitudinal  girder 
is  composed  of  wrought  iron  plates  and  angle  irons. 
The  angle  irons  are  of  the  same  sectional  area 
throughout  the  length  of  the  flange,  but  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  plate  varies.  In  the  centre  of  the 
span  there  is  one  plate  15in.  by  i-in.  extending  a 
distance  of  9ft.  S^in.  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  as 
far  as  the  main  joints,  right  through  the  girder. 
From  these  joints  and  ends  of  the  3-in.  plates  the 
thicknesses  of  the  flange  plates  are  decreased  to 
fin.  for  a  distance  of  lift.  3|in.  towards  the  ends 
of  the  girder,  and  the  remaining  length  of  the  flange 
has  plates  15in.  wide  by  5-lGin.  thick.  The  section 
is  tlius  decreased,  to  avoid  waste  of  material;  for 
the  strains  towards  tlie  ends  of  the  flanges  decrease 
very  rapidly,  and  do  not  require  the  amount  of 
metal  that  is  in  the  centre.  Two  angle  irons,  each 
3in.  by  3in,  t)y  ^in.,  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
top  flange,  and  connect  the  above-mentioned  flange 
plates  to  the  web  plates  by  means  of  rivets  fin. 
diameter,  and  about  4jin.  pitch  or  distance  from 
centre  to  centre.  On  the  outer  and  under  edges  of 
the  flange  plates  are  rivetted  two  angle  irons,  ons 
on  each  edge  ;  these  angle-irons  not  only  help  to 
make  up  the  required  section  of  metal,  but  also 
give  great  stittiiess  to  the  top  flange;  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  they  make  the  flange  into  a  very 
good  strut,  or  column,  to  withstand  the  compression 
that  is  put  upon  it  when  the  bridge  is  loaded.  The 
bottom  flange  is  similar  to  the  top  flange,  but  haa 
not  the  angle  irons  on  the  outer  edges — in  this  case, 
they  are  not  required  to  stiffen  the  flange,  as  it  is 
always  in  tension  and  never  acts  as  a  strut.  The 
two  inner  angle-irons  that  connect  the  flange  plates 
to  the  web  plates  are  3!^in.  by  Sjin  by  9-1 0th  in., 
and  are  of  the  same  section  throughout  the  length 
of  the  flange.  The  plates  in  this  flange  are  of  the 
same  length  as  in  the  top  flange,  but  are  thicker — 
in  thecentre,  the  section  of  plate  is  15in.  by  1  l-16th 
in.  ;  towards  the  end,  loin,  by  9-ltith  in.  ;  and  at 
the  ends,  loin,  by  5-16th  in.  The  sectional  area 
decreases  towards  the  ends  for  the  same  reason  as- 
the  top  flange.  Between  each  main  joint,  the  angle- 
irons  are  in  one  length  without  any  intermediate 
joint,  but  the  plates  have  an  intermediate  joint  be- 
cause of  the  difliculty  in  getting  such  long  plates 
without  extra  cost. 

The  web  of  each  main  girder  isformed  of  a  number 
of  plates,  5ft.  by  3ft.  1  2-lOth  in.,  by  |in.  thick  at 
the  ends  of  the  girder,  6-16th  in.  thick  towards  the 
centre,  and  ^in.  thick  in  the  centre.  These  plates 
are  thicker  towards  and  at  the  ends  of  the  girder, 
in  order  to  take  up  safely  the  greater  strains  that 
are  there  when  the  bridge  is  loaded.  The  joints  of 
the  web  plates,  between  tlie  T-iron  stiffeners,  are 
made  with  two  joint  strips,  Jin  thick,  having  Jin. 
rivets  about  Sin.  pitch.  The  joints  opposite  each 
cross  girder  are  made  with  the  T-irons,  and  are 
rivetted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  intermediate 
joints.  There  are  two  main  joints,  which  divide 
the  main  girder  into  three  pieces  ;  the  centre  piece 
of  18ft.  7  2-lOtli  in.,  and  two  end  or  abutment 
pieces,  each  2-2ft.  8  4-lOth  in.  These  pieces,  havinij 
flushing  joints,  were  convenient  for  carriages,  aad 
arrived  safely  at  their  destination  without  any 
damage  whatever  ;  had  the  joints  been  irregular, 
with  the  angle-irons  and  plates  overhanging  in  order 
to  break  joint  with  each  other,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  would  have  been  seriously  injured,  if  not  broken 
in  transport.  These  flush  joints  are  really  the 
strongest  part  of  the  girder,  for  the  sectional  area 
of  the  joint-plates  and  strips  is  in  all  cases  greater 
than  the  sectional  area  of  the  flanges  at  those  points. 
Care  was  taken  in  arranging  the  rivets,  that  the 
flanges  at  the  joints  should  not  have  their  section 
destroyed  by  punching  the  rivet  holes  more  than  at 
any  other  part,  and  the  shearing  area  of  the  rivets 
is  in  all  cases  greater  than  the  sectional  area  of  the 
flange  J  therefore  we  may  safely  say  that  the  girdtr 
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would  break  at  any  part  sooner  tlian  at  the  joint. 
In  the  top  flange  jointt,  there  is  sufficient  metal, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  rivets,  to  transmit  the 
compression  from  one  piece  of  s;ii'der  to  another 
without  the  ends  of  the  flann:e3  of  each  piece  touch- 
ing. It  is  alwaj's  well  to  provide  for  this,  as  it  is 
but  seldom  that  manufacturers  make  a  good  and 
proper  butt-joint  in  rough  wrought  iron  girder 
work. 

The  cross  girders  are  15ft.  Uin.  by  1ft.  7^in. 
4eep,  and  are  made  of  a  web  platu  jin.  thick,  and 
two  angle  irons  Sin.  by  Sin.  by  |in.  for  the  top 
flange,  and  two  for  the  bottom  flange  ;  each  girder 
■was  calculated  to  carry  with  safety  16  tons  (6  tons 
at  each  of  the  two  points  where  the  rails  cross), 
presuming  tliis  to  be  the  greatest  weight  that  is 
ever  put  on  one  pair  of  driving  wheels  of  the  heaviest 
locomotive.  The  rivets  that  connect  ihe  angle  iron 
to  the  web  are  fin.  diameter,  and  about  42in.  from 
centre  to  centre.  There  are  vertical  pieces  of  angle 
iron  rivetted  on  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  connect  witli 
horizontal  rivets  to  the  web  of  tlie  main  girders. 
When  thus  fixed  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  cross 
girder,  when  loaded,  to  disconnect  itself  from  the 
main  eirders  without  shearing  the  rivets.  The  re- 
sistance to  shearing  is  the  only  strength  in  rivets 
tliat  can  positively  be  depended  upon;  it  would 
iieter  he  safe  to  suspend  a  cross  girder  with  verti- 
cal rivets,  where  the  heads  only  liold  up  the  weight, 
for  the  heads  sometimes  break  off  with  a  very  slight 
blow.  The  cross  girders  are  also  rivetted  to  the 
bent  T-irons,  and  the  cross  frames  of  the  bridges 
are  then  complete. 

The  longitudinal  bearers,  or  small  cross  girders, 
under  the  centre  lines  of  each  rail,  were  put  in  to 
avoid  having  heavy  longitudinal  wood  sleepers,  and 
to  insure  the  least  possible  deflection  of  the  rails. 
These  bearers  are  in  short  lengths,  and  rivetted  to 
the  webs  of  the  cross  girders  ;  they  are  only  lOJo. 
deep,  and  are  made  of  a  web  -I'm.  thick,  with  two 
angle  irons  2rjin.  by  2in.  by  jin.  for  the  top  flange, 
and  two  for  lliebottom  flanse  ;  besides  being  rivetted 
to  the  webs  of  cross  girders,  they  rest  on  small 
angle-brackets,  which  are  also  rivetted  to  the  cross 
girders.  The  wind  ties,  or  horizonal  ties,  4in.  by 
Jin.,  are  put  in  to  resist  any  tendency  the  bridi;e 
may  have  for  horizontal  motion  from  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  passing  trains.  Tlie  roadway  is  oftiiu- 
ber,  and  fi.\ed  to  tlie  cross  girders  with  hook  bolts. 
The  quantify  of  wrought  iron  in  tliis  bridge  is  18 
tons  ;  and  onst  iron  in  the  four  bed  plates  on  the 
almtinents,  7  cwt. — Emjineer. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTK  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 

OF  IRIiLAND. 
The  usual  montlily  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  18th  ult.  , 

J.  J.  M'Cakthy,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  following  ineiribers  were  present: — Messrs. 
J.  J.  Lyons,  J.  Bell,  C.E,  S.  Symes,  T.Kelly, 
W.  Dooiin,  G.  Wilkinson,  K.  A.  Gibbons,  S.  Swan, 
T.Drew,  J.  Berminsham, jun.,  \V.  Stirling,  T.  B. 
BattersoTi,  W.  Longfield,J.  S.  Butler,  E.  H.  Carson, 
N.  Montgomery,  W.  F.  Caldbeck,  F.  Nolan,  C. 
Geoghegan,  Jacob  Owen,  V.  P.,  J.  Lanyon,  F.  V. 
CJaretidon,  and  J.  H.  Owen  (hon.  sec.) 

A  I  ter  the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine  business, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Murray,  R.  H.A.,  his 
paper  on  the  Irish  National  Gallery  was  read  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Drew  (Fellow). 

Mr.  Murray  briefly  6l<elLhed  the  history  of  tlie 
building  as  known  to  the  public,  and  mentioned 
that  designs  for  it  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Lanyon, 
the  president  of  the  Inslilule,  biittlial  subsequently 
the  task  of  carrying  out  the  undertaking  was  en- 
trursted,  in  or  aliont  IS.j?,  lo  (laptain  Fowke,  R.E., 
wlio  has  since  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
the  author  of  the  Exiiibitioii  Building  of  18G2,  in 
London,  and  the  liuildini;  popularly  Unown  as  the 
"  Brompton  boilers"  at  Kensington.  He  expressed 
considerable  dissalisfaclion  with  the  position  and 
accessories  of  the  Daigan  statue  erected  in  front  of 
the  gallery  :  — "  William  Dargan  standing  on  a 
monolith,  rough  liewn,  as  it  were,  from  one  of  his 
own  rock  cuttings,  would  have  satisfied  the  mind 
or  the  eye,— would  have  been  according  to  good 
taste  and  judgment.  As  executed,  he  stands  on  a 
block  thatis  bia  but  not  massive,  without  proportion 
in  itself  to  the  statue,  and  wlucli  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  got  second-band,"  Mr.  Murray  next  com- 
mented on  the  ineannoss  of  the  entrance  and  vesti- 
bule of  the  buiidiiiir,  and  the  evident  attempts  to 
jiroduce  a  striking  cfl'ect  in  the  sculptuie  hall,  the 
general  effect  of  which,  however,  is  most  unsati.<- 
factory.  It  leaves  lliesame  sort  of  impression  on 
one's  mind  as  one  of  Leecdi's  pictures  of  a  "  Gent," 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Ihe  room  being  the 
absence  of  all  iiroportion  in  the  several  jiarts  of  the 
order.  He  next  alluded  to  the  intensely  ugly, 
awkward,  and  dangerous  grand  staircase  leading  lo 
the  picture  ualleries.  The  picture  galleries  have 
certainly  one  iiieril — tliey  are  very  nicely  painted, 
hut  in  other  respects  tliey  show  the  same  want  of 
experience  in  dedi^^nin-^,  tiie  sanie  striking  out  into 


new  paths,  which  are  bad  paths  as  the  room  below. 
One's  feeling  is  that  all  is  the  work  of  an  amateur, 
at  his  wit's  end  to  carry  out  some  ghost  of  an  idea 
which  he  has  in  his  head,  and  perpetually  inventing 
for  himself  ways  of  doing  things  which  have  been 
done  before  a  thousand  times  better,  and,  while  busy 
about  these  perplexing  details,  losing  sight  of  such 
trifles  as  jiroportion  and  general  effect.  The  build- 
ing, though  opened,  is  not  finished,  and  the  cost  has 
been  about  £29,000.  The  cost  of  the  building  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Leinster  Lawn,  including  the 
Connecting  passasie,  was  about  £1 1 ,000.  Wiiat  is 
there  in  the  unfinished  National  Gallery  to  account 
for  the  extra  £8,000?  Both  buildings  are  of  the 
same  size,  and  alike  in  every  respect  externally. 
How  can  this  immense  difference  be  accounted  for  ? 
Mr.  Lanyon's  design,  I  am  informed,  while  preser- 
ving the  general  character  of  the  museum  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lawn,  took  advantage  of  the  irre- 
gular shape  of  the  site  to  lengthen  the  building  by 
about  70  feet,  so  that  at  both  ends  it  should  range 
with  the  museum,  and  introduced,  as  a  central  fea- 
ture, a  very  handsome  hall,  with  a  grand  staircase 
projecting  into  the  ground  at  the  rere,  and  with 
this  increased  size  and  elaborate  finishings  of  carved 
stone  and  artistic  stucco  work  in  the  interior,  it  was 
contracted  for  to  be  finished  for  £29,000  or  there- 
abouts, which  was  afterwards  reduced,  by  several 
alterations,  to  £17,000.  I  have  no  documents  to 
prove  these  facts,  but  I  am  assured  of  their  general 
accuracy,  and  being  thus  assured,  I  ask  again.  How 
can  the  vast  increase  be  accounted  for  ?  I  do  not 
say,  or  wish  it  to  be  su])posed  for  one  moment,  that 
any  of  the  parties  concerned  have  actually  pocketed 
any  of  the  funds  ;  but  1  do  s-iy  that  a  committee  of 
gentlemen,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
have  "  meddled  and  muddled"  the  affair  so  suc- 
cessfully as  to  procure  for  the  citizens  of  Duldin 
a  bud  building, — a  National  Gallery  of  the  Fine 
Arts  from  which  areliitecture  is  excluded, —  and 
barely  half  fiuislied,  at  a  monstrous  cost,  and  that 
now  they  ask  our  tlianks,  as  men  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  Public  opinion  in  London 
spoke  out  its  estimate  of  Captain  Fowke's  perform- 
ance at  Kensington  Gore;  hut  there  the  expenditure 
was  repaid  by  the  recei|)ts,  and  the  monstrosity  was 
removalile.  Here  we  have  no  public  opinion  on  art, 
and  spt'cially  on  the  architectural  branch  of  it;  and 
we  are  saddled  witii  an  unfinished  monster  that  can 
never  be  removed,  and  will  perpetually  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  future  improvement,  both  by  lis  being 
there  existing  in  its  ugliness,  and  also  by  its  having 
exhausted  the  fountains  of  generosity  by  which  it 
might  be  replaced. 

A  leiigtbeued  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Murray's  paper,  which  was  referred  to  the 
council  for  publication. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elec- 
ted : — As  vice-president  (in  consequenceol  the  death 
of  Mr.  Byrne,  R.H.A.)G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  (fellow)  : 
as  member  of  council,  W.  F.  Caldbeck,  Esq.  (fellow); 
as  student,  Patrick  ,1.  Byrne,  Esq., ;  as  associates, 
Peter  J.  Moran,  Thomes  liarly,  Frederick  S.  Barff, 
and  William  Woods,  Esqrs. 


The  Builder,  April  13,  18G1,  speaking  of  Ben- 
son's Argentine,  s.iys,  "  Under  a  short  trial,  it  has 
certainly  improved  rather  than  fallen  oflPin  appear- 
ance." This  splendid  material  is  a  couinound  of 
various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  pure  silver, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessing  all  the 
beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  d  iirability  of  silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  argentine  and 
the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most 
skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  between  them, 
while  its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many 
years'  wear  its  ap[)earance  remains  unaltered. 
During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well 
rec'.'ived  by  the  public,  that  its  manufacture  has 
been  extended  lo  all  those  articles  usually  made  in 
silver,  viz.,  spoons,  forlcs,  dinner,  tea  and  coffee 
services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake  baskets,  candela- 
bra, dishes  of  all  kinds,  epergnes,  claret  jugs,  &c. 
A  sample  sfioon  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  SO  stamps,  and 
an  illustrated  catalogue,  coiiiaining  SOO  engravings, 
and  full  price-list  of  the  various  manufaclures,  both 
in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  he  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  prize  medal 
was  awarded  to  .1.  W.  Benson  for  excellence  of 
manufacture,  argentine  and  electro  plale."  Post- 
oflice  orders  and  cheques  should  be  made  payable 
lo  James  W.  Bcmson.  Branch  establishments,  40, 
47,  and  O-'^,  Cornhiil.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  lo  the  Principal  Establishment,  0.'3 
and  SI,  Ludgale-hill,  London.  Established  ]7'19. 
Walch  and  clock  maUer  by  special  warrant  of  ap- 
pointment to  H.R.ll.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


It  is  reported  that  a  valuable  vein  of  iron,  wliich 
will  not  he  worth  less  than  lialf-a-million  in  all,  has 
been  discovered  on  the  Prince  of  Wales'  eblate  at 
Sandringhaui. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
A  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Academy-house  on  the 
22nd  ult. 

The  Veu.  Dean  Giiavks  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Huband  Smith  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
an  autograph  letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  was 
exhibited  before  tlie  academy.  Ho  said  it  was  a  most 
remarkable  letter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  production 
of  a  remarkable  man,  and  was,  therefore,  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  academy.  It  was  written  on  the 
1st  June,  1658,  to  Cromwell's  second  son,  who  was 
then  Deputy-Governor  of  Ireland.  The  letter  had 
never  been  published,  and  was  now  e.xhibited  before 
the  academy  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Whaley 
family,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  author. 
Thanks  of  the  academy  were  given  to  the  exhibitor 
for  the  letter. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hardinge  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  Countess  of  Desmond,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
It  was  referred  to  the  council  for  publication. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen  had  fcirwarded  to  the  academy  through  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide  plans  of  St.  Lasser's  cell  or 
Polledhudeen,  and  also  the  plans  of  an  Irish  giant's 
grave. 

Thanks  were  given  to  the  donor,  and  the  raeetiug 
separated. 


public  antr  f  rrbate  'MarR.g. 


A  new  building  has  just  been  added  to  the  ware- 
houses of  Messrs.  Cannock,  Tail,  and  Co.,  Limerick. 
It  extends  from  the  rere  of  their  present  premises 
to  Brunswick-street,  with  a  frontase  to  the  latter 
and  to  a  side  street.  It  consists  of  two  warerooms 
on  the  ground  and  first  floors  respectively,  each  100 
feet  hy  24  feet,  intended  for  carpets  and  furniture. 
There  are  workrooms  of  similar  dimensions  on  the 
ground  and  second  floors.  The  front  and  sides  ar« 
finished  in  Portland  cement,  the  window  openings 
being  arranged  in  arcades  somewhat  similar  to  tlie 
George-street  front  of  the  same  establishment.  The 
roof  is  hipped,  with  a  bold  projecting  cornice  ;  and 
the  fr!)nt  windows  are  filled  with  plate  glass,  and 
secured  with  Bunnett's  revolving  iron  shutters. 
The  cost,  including  fixtures,  will  be  about  £2,000. 
Mr.  W.  Fo'^erty,  of  Harcourt-street,  is  the  architect. 

Soutli  Hill,  near  Limerick,  the  residence  of  Peter 
Tait,  Esq,,  which  was  much  injured  by  fire  last 
summer,  has  been  restored,  wilit  considerable  ad- 
ditions, under  the  direction  of  the  same  architect. 
The  cost  of  the  works  has  beui  about  £1,500. 

A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  by  the  Port  of 
Dublin  Corporation  on  the  Black  Rock,  near  the 
entrance  to  Black  Sod  Bay,  from  which  a  light  will 
be  exhibited  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  June,  18G4, 
and  continued  every  nigbt  thereafter,  from  sunset  to 
sunrise.  The  tower  is  circular,  of  a  dark  stone 
colour,  and  its  height  from  base  to  top  of  dome  is  60 
feet. 

Tenders  are  required  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
County  Armagh  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over 
Callan  River,  the  same  to  have  an  iron  top.  Cost 
not  to  exceed  £800.  Also  for  road  works  in  the 
townland  of  Kichhill.    Cost  not  to  exceed  £500. 

The  church  of  Raymunterdoney,  Co.  Donegal,  is 
to  be  enlarged  and  improved,  according  to  plans  by 
the  architects  to  Ecclesiastical  Coininissioners. 

Messrs.  A.  and  N.  Hammond,  of  28,  Amiens-st., 
and  Drogheda,  have  been  declared  contractors  for 
the  building  of  a  chancel,  siile  chapels  and  sacristy 
to  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Drogheda, 
in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  J.  J. 
M'Cartliy,  Esq.,  architect. 

A  memorial  to  the  late  Henry  Pakenham,  D.D.,  is 
to  be  placed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  of  which 
he  was  for  twenty-one  years  the  Dean.  The 
memorial  proposed  is  of  stained  glass,  to  be  placed  in 
the  vacant  centre  window  in  that  portion  of  tlie 
Cathedral  which  he  had,  through  his  exertions,  and 
principally  at  his  own  expense,  restored. 


Dubinin  and  Antuim  Railway  The  works  of 

this  lino  were  commenced  last  week  near  Lissue,  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ross  and  John  Bower,  Esq., 
cutting  the  first  sods.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Greene  and  King.  —  Belfast  Neios-Leller. 

CouirroWN  Haubouk  — A  project  has  been  moved 
for  the  improvement  of  this  harbour ;  the  prospectus 
bears  the  signature  of  H.  Panmure  Ribton,  Esq., 
C.E.,  and  Peter  Joseph  Moran,  Esq.,  Acting  En- 
gineer. The  object  being,  "  with  a  little  improve- 
ment to  make  it  accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage,"  and  to  connect  it  to  Gorey  by  a  railway, 
which  is  about  3^  miles.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
not  more  than  £4,000  a  mile,  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  line  and  pier  is  set  down  at  £22,000.  The 
profits  are  calculated  at  6|  per  cent.  The  promoters 
undertake,  if  one-fourth  ol'  the  amount  be  subscribed 
by  the  country,  to  obtain  the  remainder.  It  is 
thought  that  further  steps  will  shortly  be  taken  in  this 
project. —  Wexford  Independent. 
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RAILWAY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  Bills. — There 
have  been  altogether  seven  bills  presented  before 
Parliament  for  railways  affecting  the  metropolis — 
\-iz.,  four  metropolitan  schemes,  two  for  connecting 
Dublin  with  Eathgar  and  Rathfarnham,  and  one 
entitled  the  Great  Southern  and  Blidland  Junction 
liailway.  Of  the  former,  two  propose  to  intersect 
the  city,  cue  of  ihem  being  IMr.  Barry's,  and  a  modi- 
lication  oi' the  original  metropolitan  scheme;  it  is 
supported  chiefly  by  English  capita'-'i.s ;  the  other  is 
Mr.  Barton's,  and  has  received  1  he  a'iproval  of  a  large 
number  of  our  most  influential  citizens.  The  re- 
maining  two  are  for  circular  railways  without  a 
central  station,  and  as  they  have  received  but  little 
support  it  is  thought  they  will  not  be  proceeded 
■with.  As  some  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  which  of  the 
Rathfarnham  bills  has  failed  to  pass  Standing 
Orders,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  it  is  that 
which  is  promoted  by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Armstrong 
proposing  to  start  from  Exchequer-street;  the  olher> 
promoted  by  Mr.  Meldon,  is  in  course  of  progress. 
The  last  mentioned  railway  is  deserving  of  parLicular 
notice.  It  is  a  short  line,  one  mile  and  seven  furlongs 
in  length,  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
junction  between  the  Great  Southern  and  Midland 
lines,  and  for  bringing  the  Great  Southern  into 
connection  with  the  Lifley  Branch  Railway  and  quays 
at  the  North  Wall.  It  will  pass  in  the  intermediate 
vicinity  of  the  new  Corporation  Cattle  Market,  to 
■which,  as  also  to  the  one  proposed  at  the  North  Wall, 
the  Great  Southern  and  Midland  lines  would  thsn 
have  access.  It  is  intended  to  leave  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  at  King's-bridge  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  goods'  warehouse  there,  and  pass 
over  the  River  Lifiey  by  a  light  iron  biidge,  and 
imder  Parkgate-street  and  Montpelier-hill  by  a  short 
tunnel,  and  from  thence  its  course  is  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  in  culling  to  the  7th  Lock  on  the  Royal 
Canal,  passing  at  the  back  of  the  jMiliiury  Hospital, 
under  the  Circular  and  Blanchardslown  roads,  and 
joining  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  at  the 
point  where  the  Lifiey  Branch  diverges  from  the 
parent  line.  There  a'e  no  streets  or  public  roads 
interfered  with,  and  the  construction  of  this  railway, 
both  as  regards  the  purcha'^e  of  property  and  works, 
■would  be  of  a  veiy  inexpensive  nature,  the  esiimale 
being  only  £75,000.  On  the  other  hand  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  business  could  be  done  by  (his  line, 
as  it  would  carry  the  cattle  of  two-thirds  of  Ireland 
to  the  new  Corporation  Market,  and  would  be  the 
medium  of  transmitting  all  the  goods  and  coals  that 
are  now  conveyed  at  a  large  expen5e  by  carls  from 
the  North  Wall  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway.  Tlie  first  dii'ectors  named  on  the  bill  are 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  Mr-.  Kichai'd  Hanbur-y  Miers,  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Banks,  and  two  others  to  be  nominated. 

A  bill  has  also  passed  standing  orders  for  a  city 
railway  for  Belfast.  Its  object  is  to  unite  the  Ulster 
Railway,  the  Belfast  and  County  Down,  and  the 
Belfast  and  Norther  n  Counties  Railways,  and  to  con- 
struct a  central  slation  in  the  vicinity  of  High-str-eet 
and  the  Ulster  Bank.  The  capital  to  be  laised  is 
£300,000,  and  the  borrowing  powers  are  limited  to 
£100,000.  The  directors  named  in  the  bill  are  John 
Lytle,  the  ex-Mayor,  and  Wm.  Ewart,  the  ex-chair- 
man of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Thomas  Dallin, 
and  W.  Dur  ham.  The  line  is  5  miles  and  00  chains 
in  length.  The  engineers  are  Sir  J.  Macneill,  Blr.  T. 
MacneiU,  and  Mr.  Coddiogton. 

PoRTPATRicK  Railway  (Steamboats)  Bill. — 
The  object  of  tlrrs  bill  is  to  authorise  the  Portpatrick 
Railway  Company  to  estaljlish  lines  of  steamers  be- 
tween Portpatrick  and  Stranr'aer',  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Ir-iih  ports  of  Donaghadee,  Belfast,  Larne  and 
Londonderr-y.  The  capital  to  be  raised  is  £12,000, 
and  the  London  and  Nor-lh-Weslern  and  the  Belfast 
and  County  Down  Railway  Companies  may  subscribe. 

This  Proposed  Mistropolitan  Railways  for 
London. — It  appears  from  a  report  presented  by  the 
Streets  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  that  thei'e  have  been  altogether  no  less  than 
fifty-three  separate  railway  bills  deposited  for  the 
construction  of  2o8  new  lines  of  railway,  with 
branches,  of  a  total  length  of  417^  miles;  and  they 
propose  to  raise  a  capital  of  about  i;70,000,000  for 
their  construction.    The  great  struggle,  ho.vever,  is 


between  the  rival  plans  of  Mr-.  Hawkshaw  and  Mr. 
Fowler.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Loi-ds  Committee 
last  year  that  an  inner  and  oiiler  circle  of  railway 
should  be  formed  by  an  independent  company,  which 
should  inler-cept  all  the  gr-eat  main  lines  above  their 
present  metropolitan  termini,  and  so  divert  their 
traffic  rather  round  than  thi-ough  London.  It  was 
further  recommended  that  at  one  part  of  their  circum- 
ference the  outer  and  inner  circles  should  join  at  a 
level,  so  as  virtually  to  make  the  two  lines  one,  for 
the  purposes  of  communication.  This  suggestion  Mr. 
Fowler  has  adopted  in  his  present  scheme,  while  Mr-. 
Hawkshaw  has  dissented  from  it  altogether-.  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  dissents  on  the  ground,  first,  that  it  is 
not  possible  now  to  form  any  ."cheme  of  finality  with 
regar  d  to  railways,  and  that  it  is  safer  and  more  just 
to  judge  of  each  by  its  own  merits  and  by  the  real  ac- 
commodation which  it  offers  to  the  public;  secondly, 
because  all  the  lines  intercepted  by  the  outer  circle 
■\vould,  by  payment  of  tolls,  have  a  right  of  way  over 
it  into  the  inner  cir-cle,  and  thus  bring  about  the  very 
evil  the  Lords  wish  to  pi-event — the  inti-oduction  of 
what  really  would  be  their  termini  into  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Mr  Hawkshaw,  adhei-ing  to  his  principle 
of  only  meeting  acknowledged  wants,  and  not  str-aiu- 
ing  after  unattainable  finality  in  lailway  legislation, 
has  furnished  two  plans,  one  for  connecting  the 
noithern  lines  by  tunnel  with  the  Charing  Cross 
station,  and  another  from  Hammersmith  to  the  same 
terminus.  The  length  of  the  first  line  is  3j  miles. 
It  is  to  be  laid  for  four  lines  of  rails,  and  to  be  an 
open  cutting  with  brick  retaining  walls,  vei-y  similar 
to  the  cutting  leading  out  of  the  Norlh-Westein 
station  at  Euston.  It  is  taken  at  such  a  depth  that 
all  streets  can  be  conlinned  over  it  without  attention 
to  their  width  or  level,  and  the  bridges  themselves 
are  to  be  built  of  such  a  width  as  to  allow  of  the  line 
of  shops  or  houses  along  the  str  eets  being  continued 
over  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  traffic  on  the  line  en- 
tii-ely  out  of  sight.  The  culling  is  ever-ywhere  car- 
ried behind  the  houses,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
existing  streets.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  line  is 
£-2,000,000.  The  second  line  which  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
proposes  is  six  miles  in  length;  its  estimated  cost  is 
A"2,600,000.  It  commences  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Hunger-ford  viaduct,  passes  fhr-ough  Lambeth,  then, 
cr-os.-,ing  the  Thanies,  it  passes  though  Westminster, 
Pimlico,  Chelsea,  and  on  to  Br  omplon  ;  on  the  south 
side  of  the  exhibilion  building,  it  eti'ecls  a  junction 
with  the  We-'t  London  Railway,  and  so  oa  by  a 
br-anch  to  Hammer-smith.  It  is  to  be  for  two  lines 
of  way,  and  will  be  constructed  (if  the  bill  passes)  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  bi-anch  to  the  norther-n 
lineSjthat  is  to  say,  in  an  open  culling  below  the 
level  of  the  streets,  which  are  continued  in  the  same 
manner  by  bridges  over  it,  with  houses  on  each  side. 

Ml-.  Fowler  ha-^,  on  the  other  hand,  strictly  fol- 
lowed the  Lords  suggestions,  and  has  come  forwar-d 
with  two  schemes,  giganlic  in  extent  and  costliness. 
His  plans  are  roost  comprehensive,  but  the  cost  is 
likely  to  be  a  formidable  drawback  to  the  commercial 
success  of  the  scheme,  especially  as  it  is  cousidei-ed  by 
many  that  his  estimates  are  far  under  what  the 
wor  ks  will  really  mount  up  to.  The  "  inner  cir-cle," 
which  he  pi-oposes  is  mer-ely  an  extension  of  the 
present  meti-opolitan,  or  nudei-ground  railway,  which 
now  commences  at  Faddington  and  ends  at  BlacklViar  s. 
This  line  he  now  pr-oposes  to  extend  fi-om  Paddinglon 
tbr-ough  and  beneath  Bayswater,  under  Notting-hlll, 
and  round  and  out  some  distance  outside  the  western 
estrernily  of  Kensington  Gardens;  thence  it  sweeps 
round  Bromplon,  passii-rg  behind  the  houses  facing 
the  Exhibilion  in  Cr-omwell-road,  and  conlinuesalong 
the  south  side  of  Chester-squdr-e  to  the  "Victoria 
Station,  and  aci-oss  Westminster  to  We.stmin.Mer 
Bridge.  From  Westmiusler  it  is  hoped  to  take  it 
along  the  Thames  embankment  to  Blacklriais,  and 
thence  into  Cannon-sti-eet,  where  it  has  a  defiant 
station  full  in  front  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw's.  It  then 
winds  under  King  William-street  to  the  Feuchurch 
Station,  then  by  Haydon-squar-e,  Liverpool-str-eet, 
and  Finsbui-y-squaie,  where  it  at  last  joins  the  end 
of  the  Metropolil an  Underground  line  which  is  now 
being  made.  'Ibis  constitutes  the  inner  circle,  though, 
as  its  course  has  been  as  far  as  possible  selected  so  as 
to  avoid  valuable  pr-operty,  it  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  a  circle,  being,  in  fact,  an  irregular  oblong 


ab)ut  five  miles  long  by  two  broad.  The  total 
length  is  twelve  miles  and  thr-ee-quarters,  of  which 
four  miles  are  already  built  in  the  Undergiound 
Railway,  leaving  eight  and  three-quartei-s  to  be  con- 
structed ;  and  the  estimate  for  this  remaining  portion 
is  £3,000,000,  or,  in  round  number-s,  about  £300,000 
per  mile.  The  "  outer  cir-cle"  is  intended  to  tap  the 
great  lines  leading  to  London  at  short  distances  ontside 
their  metropolitan  termini.  It  commences  at  the 
South-Weslern  line,  near  Clapham,  crosses  the  river 
at  Battersea,  passes  thi-ough  Br-omplon,  and  makes 
its  junction  near  the  Exhibition,  with  the  inner  cir-cle, 
along  with  which  it  runs  side  by  side  to  Noltiug-hill. 
From  this  point  it  diverges  across  the  Gieat-Westerm 
which  it  taps  at  about  a  mile  from  Paddington,  thence 
on  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  at 
Kilburn,  and  so  on  to  the  Hampslead  and  City 
Junction,  where  it  has  a  perfect  fan  of  branches;  it 
continues  round  by  South-end  to  Kentish  Town 
(crossing  the  Hampstead  and  City  Junction  again), 
and  so  on  to  Holloway,  where,  at  the  Seven  Sisters 
Station  it  taps  the  Great  Northern,  and,  passing 
thi-ough  Stamford-hill,  makes  its  junction  with  the 
Great  Eastern  at  Upper  Clapton,  It  then  turns 
south,  through  Lower  Clapton,  Homerton,  Hackney, 
&c  ,  on  to  Limehoufe,  and  crosses  the  Thames 
between  the  West  India  and  Commercial  Docks  on  a 
higk  level  bridge,  the  boldness  of  which  has  excited 
the  admiration  of  engineers  even  in  this  age  of 
engineering  pr-odigies.  It  is  to  be  laid  for  four  lines 
of  rail,  is  to  be  140  feet  above  high  water,  is  to  be 
built  in  a  single  span  of  700  feet,  and  to  be  built  in 
its  place.  It  will  be  in  one  girder,  J 30  feet  deep,  and 
700  feet  long.  After  crossing  the  Thames  the  outer 
circle  passes  on  to  Deptford,  where,  near  New  Cross, 
it  again  spreads  out  like  a  fan,  to  receive  a  mass  of 
souther  n  lines.  The  remainder  of  the  circle  is  com- 
pleted by  the  London  and  Brighton  lino,  which  passes 
through  Peckham  and  Camberwell,  and  joins  with 
the  l^ondon,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  which  continues 
on  through  Clapham  to  the  South-Western.  This  is 
the  outer  cir-cle.  Its  diameter  is  seven  miles,  its 
length  twenty-four  miles,  and  its  junctions  and 
branches  eight  miles  more — thirty-two  miles  in  all- 
Its  estimated  cost  is  £5,000,000,  and  it  is  carried 
either  on  arches  or  embankments  almost  entirely  at  a 
high  level  above  the  St r-eels.  Of  what  kind  this  line 
will  be  may  be  at  once  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  its 
twenty-four  miles'  length  it  Gas  no  less  than  eight 
miles  of  brauches  and  junctions  ;  it  has,  in  fact,  up- 
wards of  thirty  junctions  with  great  main  lines,  and 
it  is  thought  lhat  in  oi-der  to  have  anything  like  a 
systematic  ar-rangemeut  of  trains  there  will  be  re- 
quired at  least  six  lines  of  rails.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible at  this  stage  to  draw  any  conclusion  between 
the  relative  merits  of  the  schemes  of  these  two 
eminent  men,  and  the  contest  is  likely  to  be  the 
keenest,  longest,  and  most  momor-able  of  all  our  rail- 
way struggles.  If,  on  the  one  side,  Mr-.  Hawkshaw's 
project  appears,  in  maps  and  plans  at  leatt,  to  run  not 
over  hair  the  streets  and  squares  of  London,  he  isuever- 
theless  powerfully  supported  by  some  of  the  great 
companies  who  are  well  versed  in  the  discu^sron  of  the 
merits  of  rival  undertakings.  Ther-eare  also,  in  addi- 
tion to  Ml-.  Hawkshaw's  arguments,  sever-al  well-foun- 
ded objections  rai-ed  against  Mr.  Fowler's  scheme.  It 
is  thought  by  many,  for  example,  that  costly  as  his 
estimate  is,  the  works  could  not  be  executed  for 
anything  like  such  a  sum,  and  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
girder  700  feet  span  and  130  feet  deep,  and  to  be 
built  in  its  place,  that  is  to  say,  from  side  to  side, 
until  it  meels  in  the  middle,  for  £380,000,  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  absolutely  chimerical.  But  one  of 
its  greatest  faults  is  that  it  proposes  to  encroach  on 
one  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
the  Thames  Embankment. 

It  appears  from  recent  intelligence  that  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  of  which  Lord 
Grenville  is  chairman,  have  decided  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  inner  circle  portion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  scheme.  With  l  egard  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  proposes  to  join  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  Thames  by  a  high  level  bridge,  they  prefer  a 
junclion  line  that  shall  utilise  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
and  thus  connect  the  northern  and  southern  railways 
without  in  any  way  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 
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Ealf-ynarbj  RuiliDuy  Reports. 
Cork  and  Kinsale  Jdnction  Railway. — 
At  a  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  13ili  ult.,  at  the 
offices,  Gracechurcb-slreet,  Loudon,  Lord  Kinsale  in 
the  chair,  it  appeared  from  the  report  for  the  half- 
year  ending  31st  December,  1863,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  season  for  railway  traffic  in 
Ireland  during  the  past  six  months,  and  the  unde- 
veloped position  of  the  railway,  the  directors  had  been 
enabled  to  pay  out  of  the  revenue  earnings  for  the 
half  year,  ending  olst  December  !ast,  all  working 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  debenture  debt  to  that 
date,  leaving  a  surplus  profit  of  £3(10,  which  they 
recommend  should  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  tlie 
next  account.  The  board  confidently  looked  forward 
to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  line 
nest  summer,  when  the  several  arrangements  now 
being  carried  out  for  the  development  of  the  traffic 
■would  be  completed.  The  building  of  the  Marine 
Hotel  at  Kinsale  had  piogre^sed  satislactorily,  and 
the  directors  were  informed  ihat  the  walls  were  now 
up  to  the  level  of  the  rool,  that  the  building  would 
shortly  be  covered  in,  and  fitted  for  business  as  early 
as  practicable.  The  capilal  account  showed  that 
£62,738  had  been  received,  and  £G2,C60  expended. 
The  revenue  account  showed  a  balance  of  £300. 

Athenry  and  Ennis  Junction — The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Company's  offices,  Lower 
Dominick-street,  on  'I'hursday,  the  18th  ult.  The 
secretary  read  the  repoit  for  the  half-year  ending 
December  31st,  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  directors  have  to  submit  to  tlie  shareholders 
a  statement  of  capital  account,  made  up  to  the  Sl.-^t 
of  December  last,  showing  an  amount  of  £o'2,77i 
13s,  received,  and  £.01,915  17s.  2d.  expended,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £8j2  15s.  lOd.  to  the  credit  of  (he  com- 
pany at  the  dale  named.  From  the  data  of  the  la!.t 
report  submitted  to  you,  in  August,  your  directors 
have  much  pleasure  in  slating  that  consideiable 
advances  have  been  made  by  the  contractor  in  cai  ry- 
ing  on  the  works.  The  whole  of  the  land  beiween 
Ennis  and  Goit  has  been  purchased,  and  in  the  con- 
tractor's hands;  and  a  cousiderable  portion  also 
between  Gort  and  Athenry. 

It  is  expected  that  the  lid  f.  •om  Ennis  to  Gort 
will  be  made  available  for  public  tiaffic  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  Ihe  shareholders  of  the 
Athenry  and  Tuam  railway  have  agreed  lo  subscritje 
towards  its  construction.  An  extension  of  the  Toam 
Kailway  northwards  lo  join  a  junction  v;ilh  the  Great 
Northern  and  Western  Company,  at  Claremorris,  is 
also  contemplated.  A  company,  with  that  objict, 
was  partially  formed  a  short  time  back,  with  every 
promise  of  aid  and  success;  but  the  period  was  too 
late  to  admit  of  its  being  brought  belore  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  and  the  undertaking  was  there- 
fore postponed  until  the  following  sesiioii. 

Guand  Canal  Company. —  Ihe  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held 
at  their  new  offices,  at  the  Grand  Canal  Harbour,  on 
Ibalurday,  20th  ult. 

VVm.  Digges  La  Touche,  E.<q.,  Chairman  of  the 
company,  presided. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  much 
satisfaction  to  the  bu;ird  that  they  could  inaugurate 
their  lii'sl  meeting  (here  by  giving  the  mostfavoui'able 
report  of  their  afluirs  ihat  had  ever  been  oHered  befoi-e, 
every  item  in  the  income  showing  an  increase  over 
that  of  last  year.    The  tx>l Is  derived  from  navigation 
exceeded  those  of  last  yCar  by  £;;36,  and  the  gro^s 
receipts  of  their  own  cariying  trade  showed  the  large 
increase  of  £1,224  4s.  6d,,  leaving  a  net  profit  from 
the  same  source  of  £i  ,730  ICs.,  Od.    From  the  si  ate- 
ments  made,  they  would  see  that  this  increase  was 
due  to  the  adding  of  steamers  to  the  traffic  on  the 
Shannon.    The  three  steameis  in  opei'aiiou  on  that 
river  had  certainly  realised  the  hopes  of  the  board. 
The  tonna\;e  carried  during  the  la.st  half-year  in  their 
own  boats  e:;c('eded  lliat  of  the  coriespunding  period 
of  1862  by  £4,942,  whereas  the  expenses  of  tarrying 
that  greater  quanlily  was  £400  less.    The  ri'iiort 
stated  that  by  carrying  forwaid  a  balance  of  £4,377 
Irum  last  year's  they  had  jjaid  all  the  cost  of  repaiis 
and  altera! ions  theie,  commenced  a  new  steamer,  and 
invested,  for  the  pui  |)o.^e  of  a  reserve  fund,  £1,518 
10s.,  which,  with  the  farther  sum  of  £492,  now 
amounted  to  £4,004.    After  all  these  iiems  had  been 
deducted,  the  net  income  available  for  a  dividend  was 
£10,323  IGs.  5d.,  from  which,  deducting  the  increased 
dividend  recommended  of  £8,324  43.  4d.,  they  would 
be  able  to  carry  forward  to  the  accounts  at  next 
meeting  £199  lis.  lOd.    This  was  a  state  of  things 
that  must  be  exceedingly  salisl'aclory,  that,  al'ier 
e.xpending  out  of  the  revenue  these  large  sums  for 
purposes  of  improvement,  and  of  developing  their 
trade  and  navigation,  a  dividend  had  not  only  been 
given,  but  increased.    On  the  1st  of  Maich  next  they 
would  receive  £2,450  duo  by  the  Corporation  for 
pipe-water,  and  Ibis  they  would  invest  in  Govern- 
ment stock  to  further  increase  their  reserve  fund, 
acting  on  the  resolution  agreed  to  at  the  last  half- 
yearly  meeting.    Amongst  the  special  items  of  ex- 
penditure was  one  of  £137  43,  7d.  for  the  repairs  of 


a  steamer  which  had  been  placed  for  towage  and 
accommodation  generally  on  the  River  Lifl'ey,  and 
also  to  facilitate  the  transmission  and  shipping  of 
Guinness' porter,  the  carriage  of  which  the  company 
had  been  entrusted  with.  They  expected  that  the 
receipts  from  the  steamer  would  cover  all  its  expenses, 
and,  at  all  events,  the  facilities  it  afi'arded  were  of 
great  impoitance.  The  company  had  now  20  iron 
boats,  having  added  three  during  the  last  year,  and 
12  wooden  ones  for  traffic  pn  poses;  and  by  having 
the  steamers  on  the  Shannon  they  would  be  able  lo 
dispense  with  having  to  charter  other  boats,  which 
hitherto  they  bad  lo  do.  'ihey  intended  to  carry 
grain  for  the  future  intheir  own  boats.  Another  im- 
portant subject  in  the  report  was  the  Shaunon  navi- 
gation, with  respect  to  which  they  had  received 
information  that  the  landowners  near  that  river  had 
been  using  their  influence  with  the  Government  to 
obtain  powers  for  alteiing  the  navigation  work  to 
prevent  floodings.  Considering-the  increase  of  tialfic, 
and  the  expense  which  the  company  had  been  at  to 
develope  navigation  by  steamers,  he  thought  they 
should  resist  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  navi- 
gation for  the  sake  of  the  lands  adjacent  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Mr.  Bateman,  who  was  sent 
by  Government  to  investigate  the  matter,  made  a  re- 
port, recommending  a  plan  which  would  preserve  the 
navigation  intact,  and  yet  remedy  the  evils.  The 
landowners  were  not  satisfied  with  the  plan,  but  got 
another  engineer,  who  prepaTed  a  less  expensive  plan, 
the  chief  feature  of  which  was  to  lower  the  river  at 
Killaloe  for  the  purposes  of  drainge— a  course  that 
would  be  injurious  and  destructive  to  navigation,  and 
deprive  Limerick  and  other  places  of  the  facilities 
afiorded  by  the  canals  to  Dublin.  Every  exertion  is 
being  made  to  avert  this  threatened  blow,  so  fraught 
with  damage  to  the  trade  between  Limerick  and 
Dublin,  and  so  destructive  of  the  inteie.st  ot  the  com- 
pany and  thecouQtry.  The  company  had  sent  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  Doard  of  Works  lo  resist  this 
movement,  and  they  had  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that 
thev  would  be  attended  to.  'I  he  Limerick  Chamber 
of  Commerce  had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  were  em- 
powered by  Iheir  representatives  lo  give  the  matter 
their  attention  'and  oppo.->ition.  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Ddblin  and  Dkogheda  Railway.— The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  the  repoit  laid  befoie  the 
shareholders  of  this  company  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  held  on  the  25th  ult. : — 

"  The  net  pi'ofits  of  the  half-year  amount  to 
£15,930  5s.  Sd.,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  balance 
of  £347  13s.  Id.,  from  previous  half-year,  which 
makes  £1C,277  ISs.  9d.    Of  this  sum  the  directors 
recommend  a  dividend  on  the  oi  igiual  stock,  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  amount 
to  £12,555  10s.  and  leave  a  balance  of  £3,722  8s. 
9d.    The  directors  [jropose  to  place  £3,000  of  this 
balance  lo  the  reproduction  account,  and  carry  the 
rem.iinder,  £722  8s.  Od.,  to  the  credit  of  the  current 
half-year.    A  com[)arison  of  the  leceipts  of  the  two 
cori  e"--poiiding  half-years  shows  that  in  the  passenger 
depai  tmeut  the  receipts  were  about  eipial ;    in  the 
goods  IraOic  there  is  a  slight  decrease.    Uy  the  table 
of  yeaily  receipts  it  will  be  sceu  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  annual  income  of  the  company  still  continues, 
lathe  year  1802  the  decrease  amounted  to  £4,472 
5s.  9d.,  in  Ihe  past  year  it  showed  a  further  diminu- 
tion of  £1,805  3s.  7d.    The  directors  trust  they  will 
not  have  occasion  to  note  any  further  decrease  in  the 
traffic,  but  that,  with  ordinary  seasons,  the  traffic 
will,  at  leait,  return  to  its  foimer  amount.  The 
proprietors  will  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the 
incieased  mileage,  the  working  expenses,  with  the 
e::ceplion  of  taxalion,  are  less  than  in  the  corre-pond- 
iog  hall'-ytiar.     Tlio  rolling  stock  and  permanent 
way  have  been  maintained  in  good  condition,  and 
the  lrafllc  has  been  couducied  without  any  accideut. 
The  accouuis  for  the  Oidcastle  Extension  have  heou 
all  settled,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  line  is  included 
in  the  1)1  esent  account,  with  the  exception  of  a  sum 
of  £2,804  Ijs.  due  to  Mr.  Naper  for  land.    Tlie  cost 
of  the  line,  12J  miles,  witli  two  complete  and  sub- 
staniial   stations,  is  £73,683  14s.   3d.,    equal  to 
i;5,779  2s.  4d.,per  mile,     ihe  dii'ectors  have  lately 
had  their  attention  called  lo  the  subject  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  joint  working  of  the  northern  railways, 
including  your  line,  the  Belfast  Junction,  the  Ulster, 
and  ihe  Irish  NorLh-Western ;  and  believing  that 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  as  would  prove 
mutually  advaniageous  to  the  several  companies,  they 
offered  lo  go  into  the  consideration  of  it;  but  the 
Ulster  board  came  lo  ilie  coiicluaion  that  they  could 
not  at  pieseiit  recommend  such  a  union  to  their 
shareholders,  and  the  proposal  has  consequently  been 
abandoned.     'ihe  directors  of  the  Ulster  Company 
have,  in  their  re[)3rt,  exinessed  a  hope  '  that  the  end 
sought  may  be  efiected  by  the  fiiendly  cullivation  of 
the  resources  of  traffic  legiiimalely  open  to  each 
company.'     In   this  lioiie  your  directors  cordially 
concur,  though  they  do  not  expect  that  any  traffic 
arrangemeiiis  can  aliord  all  the  advantages  which 
miglit  be  derived  from  an  amalgamation  arranged  ou 
I'air  principles.     The  loUowing  directors  retire  by 


rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election: — William 
Evans,  Cliristopher  Jordan,  and  L.J.  M'lJonneli." 

litisii  North  Wiistisun  IIaii.way. —  Ihe  f<d- 
lowing  report  was  submitted  io  the  pmpiielurs  at  the 
meeting  held  at  the  Northumberl.iiid  Hotel,  on 
Friday,  the  26lh  : — The  directors  of  the  Irish  North 
Western  Railway  Company  beg  to  submit  to  the 
shareholders  the  several  acconats  for  the  half-year 
ending  31st  December,  1803.  The  gioss  receipts 
amount  to  the  sum  of  £43,177  17s.  lid.,  which, 
when  compared  with  the  I'eceipt.'i  for  the  correspond- 
ing half-year  of  1802,  show  a  deciea'ie  amounting  lo 
£3,255  8s.  lid.  The  working  expenses  during  llie 
same  period  amount  to  a  sum  of  £21,030  O.s.  Od,,  as 
against  £20,343  123.  id.,  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1862.  The  increase  in  expenditure  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  outlay  upon  repairs  of  the  lolling  stock 
and  permanent  way,  and  also  to  the  necessary  ex- 
pense consequent  upon  the  working  of  the  Finn 
Valley  line  under  the  tei'ms  of  the  arrangement  entered 
into  with  that  company.  Your  directors  regret  they 
are  not  in  a  posilion  to  leport  more  favourably  as 
regards  the  traffic  over  your  line.  They  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  depression  which  has  e.-iisted  and  still 
exists  in  all  branches  of  trade  is  but  temporary,  and 
that  an  improvement  in  this  respect  may  leasonabh' 
be  anticipated.  '1  he  causes  which  have  chiefly  ope- 
rated not  only  upon  your  trallic,  hut  that  of  other 
lines  throughout  the  couiitiv  in  a  gieaier  or  Ic-w 
degree,  will  be  found  in  the  diminished  imports  of 
foreign  coi  n  and  meal ;  while,  owing  to  the  extremely 
depressed  stato  of  tlie  counti  v,  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  other  sources  of  ii  iiiric  tu  compensate  for  the 
lo-s.  The  accident  whic'i  unniriuualely  occurred  last 
October,  ue::c  Finlona,  has  also  pioved  a  source  of 
expense. 

DuBLiM  AND  Belfast  Junction. — The  total 
income  of  the  company  for  Ihe  half-year  amounted  to 
£38,253  Os.  Id.,  the  working  expenses  to  £13,133 
5s.  3d.  (less  than  36  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  receipts), 
and  the  total  expenditurejto  £21,462  12s.  5d.,  leaving 
as  profit  £16,790  4s.  8d.,  which,  with  £1,851  13s. 
9d.,  bi ought  forward  from  the  previous  account, 
leaves  at  your  disposal  £18,641  18s.  5d.,  out  of 
which  j'our  directors  iccomoiend  you  to  declaie  a 
dividend,  at  the  rale  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  (less 
income-tax),  afterpayment  of  -which  £1,039  3s.  7d. 
will  remain  to  be  cairied  lo  ciedit  of  the  account  for 
the  current  half-year. 


L/VUNCH  OF  Til  10  KNIGHT  COMMANDER. 

0.^  Wedne-day,  Ihe  24;h  iilt.  a  new  era  was  inaugu- 
ralfid  in  the  aoiuils  of  Irish  enlei prise  at  Ihe  yard  ot 
jre--srs.  Walfiole,  W^'bh,  and  Hewloy,  by  the  launch, 
nniU  r  most  auspicious  circuiiisl  jnce.-i,  of  ihe  above- 
named  iron  ship,  an  event  which,  as  a  mailer  of 
n.illon.il  importance,  has  been  for  so'ne  time  looked 
forw  ird  '»  v.illi  Ihe  deepest  intei'e  t  by  all  who  lake 
ail  IniiMysl  in  Ihe  wplfareand  progress  of  our  connlry. 
TIk'  d  r.'  v.  :is  mo- 1  favoiii  ".b'e  for  such  an  undei'l.ik/ng, 
hi  iii  I  dm,  In  i'iht.  and  clear,  and  nolw  illi<i,iiidinglhe 
coldii.'~s  oF  ihe  wind,  which,  with  iis  acc-ompaniinents 
ol'a  clt'ir  hori:';on,  wiih  sliips  Inoniin,'  |]i;li  out  of  the 
water,  belr.ivtd  by  iis  pi'tie^r.ilip  kecmess  lis  weli- 
known  and  iinmi-lakeahle  c.islfiii  oir;iii,  llieruwere 
several  ihoiisand  speclalors  a.-sembled  wiiliin  the 
|i.rcincls  of  the  yard,  andconnlkss  mullltiides  were 
(lislrihuted  over  eveiy  available  spot  from  which  a 
vi^'W  could  be  obi:iinod.  Ilis  Excellency  Ihe  Lord 
Lieutenant  anived  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock.  He 
was  received  at  the  enli'ance  lo  Ihe  woiks  by  the 
three  partners  in  the  firm,  also  by  Colonel  La  Touche, 
Mr.  Francis  Codd,  and  olher  members  of  the  Ballast 
Board.  H'S  ICxcellency  was  accompanied  by  the 
Marquis  and  Marchionn-a  of  Kildare,  the  Earl  of 
MeJth,  Mr*,  and  Ihe  Mis  ;c';  \Villiams,  Caplain  Las- 
celles,  Captain  Donaldson,  A.D.C.,  Right  Honourable 
John'  Halchell,  Mr.  Campbell,  A.D.C.,  Captain 
CockcrcU,  A.D.C,  the  Dean  of  Ihe  Chapel  lloyal,  &c. 

A  platform  was  creeled  close  to  the  foiepart  of  Ihe 
ve^-el  for  His  ICxcellcucy  and  the  principal  visitors, 
where  His  Excellency  lemained  until  the  launch  was 
etl'ecled. 

Shorllv  after  twelve  o'clock  the  dog-shores  were 
knocked  away,  and  as  Ihe  vessel  began  slowly  lo  glide 
upon  ihe  gi'ooves,  a  boit'e  of  champagne  was  broken 
upon  her  prow  by  the  Marchioness  of  Kildaio,  from 
whom  she  received  ihe  name  of  Ihe  "  Knight  Cora- 
m.inder.  A  salvo  of  twenty-one  guns  was  then  fired, 
an  appropriate  air  was  si  ruck  up  by  Ihe  constabulary 
band,  and  without  Ihe  slightest  accident  she  glided 
rapidly  into  the  waler  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
dealVnlnri-  cheers  that  arose  on  all  sides,  and  were 
cair'ht  up  and  reiterated  far  away  in  the  distance 
along  Ihe  rigeon-house  wall,  and  from  the  ships  in 
the  river. 

THE  DKjrCUN'HR. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremonial  bad  terminated  Ills 
Excellency  and  upwards  of  400  visilors  were  enter- 
tained at  a  dejeuner  by  Ihe  Messrs.  N^'alpole,  Webb 
and  Bewley.  It  was  laid  out  in  one  of  the  extensive 
workshops,  which  was  specially  ariauged  and  deco- 
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rated  for  the  occasion.    A  considerable  number  of 
ladies  were  present.    Sir.  Henry  AVebb  presided. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 

The  Cliainnau  next  proposed  "The  health  of  his 
Kxcellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  prosperity  to 
Ireland."    His  Excellency's  presence  on  this  occasion, 
he  said,  was  quite  sufficient  proof  of  how  just  a  tri- 
bute to  hiui  it  was  to  couple  his  name  with  -whatever 
tended  to  the  advancement  of  the  country.  Though 
his  Excellency  might  not  have  been  present  at  very 
many  ship  launches,  yet  there  was  a  great  launch  at 
which  he  had  been  present,  and  not  as  a  mere  idle 
spectator,  l-ut  as  an  active  co-operator.    It  was  but 
very  lately  indeed  that  Ireland  might  be  said  to  have 
started  on  tlie  wavs.    They  all  might,  perhaps,  make 
a  guess  at  the  causes  whicli  had  held  her  iri  her  place  ; 
but  it  was  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task  to  launch 
the  great  ship  when  she  had  lain  too  long  in  her  po- 
sition, and  when  the  ways  in  which  she  should  have 
glided  had  not  been  lubricated  as  they  should  have 
been.    That  to  some  extent  has  been  the  case  with 
this  country.    Man3'  years  ago,  in  towns  where  less 
wise  and  generous  legislation  was  iu  vogue,  the  ways 
in  which  Ireland  might  have  glided  to  prosperity 
were  strewn,  not  with  the  kindly  aid  of  a  wise  Go- 
vernment, but  with  the  grit  and  sand  of  faction.  It, 
therefore,  re(|uired  a  great  deal  of  unwedging  and  re- 
moving shores,  all  the  machinery  of  practical  engi- 
neering having  for  a  long  time  failed  to  start  her  on 
lier  course.    They,  however,  had  the  privilege  of 
living  in  days  when  there  was  a  wise  and  just  legis- 
lature, which  could  not  possibly  be  more  fitly  repre- 
•sented  than  in  their  distinguished  visitor  of  that  day. 
They  miglit  have  witne.ssed  in  the  launch  of  the  ship, 
Knight  Commander,  that  when  the  weilges  were  let 
out  on  one  side  only  she  did  not  move.    It  was 
similar  with  a  nation  as  with  a  ship.    If  they  only 
removed  the  shores  from  a  single  part  of  the  commu- 
nity they  would  find  tliat  all  would  wedge  more 
firmly  iu  the  ways  than  if  the  shores  had  never  been 
stirred  at  all.    So  with  Ireland.    They  had  now  the 
happiness  to  live  in  days  of  kindly  legi.-lation  as  re- 
presented by  his  Excellency,  and  they  might  truly 
say  of  Ireland,  "  She  moves  at  last."    She  had  for 
long  years  kept  the  true  patriots  waiting  on  the 
platform  to  christen  her  on  her  new  career,  and  a  cold 
service  it  had  been  ;  but  he  thought  that  they  might 
now  say  truly  that  "she  moves."    His  Excellency 
had  been,  they  might  say,  in  this  great  operation  the 
"  master  shipwright."    It  was  not  by  unwedging  one 
.side  of  the  community,  and  the  other  side  fast  and 
tight — it  was  not  by  allowing  people  to  strike  a  blow 
here  and  a  blow  there  without  any  particular  purpose 
or  object  or  any  union  whatsoever,  but  by  removing 
every  shore  which  could  possibly  obstruct  her  niotiiin 
— by  giving  to  all  parties  alike  free  course  of  de- 
velopment, which   his  Excellency  had  assisted  in 
achieving,  that  Ireland   could  secure  that  success 
wliich  they  believed  she  was  now  on  the  way  to 
attain.     They  were  not  afraid  of  those  symptoms 
which  seemed  to  discourage  some.    Because  the  peo- 
ple might  be  leaving  the  country  naturally  to  do 
better  elsewhere,  they  did  not  see  in  tliat  an  evil  fore- 
boding, but  rather  as  the  natural  results  of  former 
years.    They  were  satisfied  that  this  was  a  more 
effort  of  nature  to  remove  a  great  evil,  and  most  of 
them  would  join  with  him  in  saying  that  in  spite  of 
all  this  the  country  was  rapidly  improving,  under  the 
wise  and  just  Government  which  she  now  enjoyed. 
How  much  of  this  they  might  attribute  to  the  efforts 
of  his  Excellency  they  could  judge  better  than  ho  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  could  unite  no  name  more 
properly  with   the   sentiment,  "  Prosperity  to  Ire- 
land," than  that  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant.   He  called  on  them  to  join  him  in  wishing 
prosperity  to  Ireland,  and  in  drinking  the  health  of 
his  Excellency. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  arose  amidst 
loud  cheers  and  said — Ladies,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men, I  beg  to  return  you  my  very  sincere  thanks 
for  the  honour  which  has  been  so  kindly,  so  aptly,  and 
so  considerately  proposed,  and  so  cordially  received.  I 
am  always  most  desirous  for  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  same  time  that  1  feel  most  diffident 
about  my  name  being  coupled  with  the  sentiment; 
but  however  that  may  be,  I  feel  sure  that  the  work 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  this  morning  is 
most  properly  associated  with  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land. You  have  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seen  the 
ship  launched;  you  have  been  able  to  judge  of  her 
size,  of  her  lines,  and  her  proportions.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  succes^ful  laimch  of  a  large  ship, 
taking  into  iiccount  all  it  presents  to  the  eye  and 
suggests  to  tlie  mind,  as  a  sight  which  has  few 
parallels.  This  ii,  I  believe,  the  largest  vessel  that 
has  ever  been  built  in  Dublin;  and  when  we  re- 
member that  the  spot  upon  wliich  it  has  been  built, 
and  upon  wiiich  it  has  acquired  all  its  beauty,  was, 
not  two  years  ago,  only  a  bed  (pf  oozy  mud,  over 
which  the  advancing  and  receding  tide  sluggislily 
rolled,  I  trust  we  may  consider  the  achievement  of 
to-diy  to  be  a  promise  of  many  similar  and  even 
greater  triumphs,  and  in  the  still  water  view 
a  type   of    the    onward    progress    of  universal 


Ireland  from  the  sediments  of  langour  and 
stagnation  to  all  the  busy  impulses  of  steady 
industry  and  successful  enterprise.  Our  good  vessel 
of  to-day,  the  Knight  Commander,  has  been  launched 
and  christened  under  the  brighest  and  fairest  auspices, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we,  one  and  all,  win  the  heartiest 
wishes  that  the  favour  of  Him  "  in  whose  breast  are 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  in  whose  gift  the  silver 
and  tlie  gold,"  will  always  give  it  piosperous  voyages 
and  remunerative  returns.  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
allow  me  to  propose  to  you  a  toast  which  has 
many  claims  upon  your  cordial  acceptance, 
inasmuch  as  it  combines  not  only  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual capacity,  the  chairman  who  has  shown  us  how 
aptly  he  is  qualified  to  preside  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this— (applause) — but  also  the  respected  firm  of 
builders,  which  have  accomplished  so  much  in  the 
complete  vessel  we  have  seen  launched  to-day  ;  and, 
in  passing,  I  may  express  my  regret  that,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  we  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
amongst  us  the  elder  Mr.  Bewley,  who  is  so  appre- 
ciated and  respected  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  city, 
and  not  the  least  to  say  the  gentlemen  who  have  pro- 
vided us  with  this  magnificent  entertainment  which 
we  have  also  much  pleasure  in  enjoying.  I  beg  leave 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  Builders  of  the  ship,  and 
to  connect  that  toast  specially  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Webb. 

The  toast  having  been  drunk, 

Mr.  Webb,  on  the  part  of  his  partners  and  him- 
self, thanked  his  Excellency  for  the  flattering  manner 
in  which  he  bad  proposed  their  healths,  and  the 
visitors,  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  had  re- 
ceived it.  Although  his  name  had  been  coupled  with 
the  toast,  it  was  but  justice  for  him  to  assure  the 
company  tliat  if  arduous  efforts  for  the  success  of  this 
undertaking  gave  any  claim  for  consideration,  the 
larger  share  of  merit  should  be  given  to  his  partner, 
Mr.  Walpole.  But  even  they  could  take  but  a  certain 
sharejof  the  .success  of  the  undertaking.  It  was  a 
project  in  wliich  they  could  all  strike  "  with  a  rally," 
as  they,  shipwrights,  would  say — that  was,  all  striking 
together  iu  one  direction,  and  with  one  purpose. 
They  were  not  left  to  themselves  in  the  work,  and  he 
was  happy  to  see  there  many  whose  names  he  could 
mention,  who  had  aided  them  in  the  effort,  and  who 
constantly  watched  over  the  prosperity  of  the  port 
and  that  of  Ireland.  He  could  not  forbear  from  uieu- 
tioiiing  the  Ballast  Board,  from  which  they  had  re- 
ceived every  aid  that  could  further  their  great  un- 
dertaking. He  had  also  to  thank  those  gentlemen 
from  England  who,  throwing  aside  what  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  an  existing  prejudice  against 
anything  Irish,  crossed  the  channel  to  have  a  vessel 
bui/t  here.  He  thought  this  a  most  important  con- 
sideration, and  a  most  aiuspicious  feature.  They  did 
not  oH'er  tliese  gentlemen  any  particular  advantages. 
They  knew  well  that  it  was  a  new  (inn,  in  a  new 
port ;  yet  they  unhesitatingly  gave  it  their  coun- 
tenance. H«  believed  if  they,  in  Ireland,  would  only, 
have  the  enterprise  to  embark  in  schemes  like  this, 
they  would  find  that  the  idea  that  Englishmen  would 
not  have  anything  Irish  would  be  falsified,  and  that 
they  would  learn  that  Englishmen  would  be  glad  to 
receive  what  came  from  Ireland,  provided  it  was  only 
as  good  as  what  could  be  got  in  England.  There 
were  many  others  who  had  aided  them  by  their 
counsel  and  kindly  assistance,  and  while  taking  their 
limited  share  of  the  plaudits  so  kindly  bestowed  on 
them,  he  should  ask  the  company  to  reserve  a  large 
portion  for  those  who  had  so  ably  seconded  them  in 
their  undertaking. 

The  "  Army  and  Navy  "  was  proposed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

Captain  De  Courcy  proposed  the  toast,  "  Success  to 
the  good  ship  Knight  Commander,"  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  James  Carljde, 

Mr.  James  Carlyle,  in  responding,  said  if  there  was 
one  thing  more  than  anotlier  whicli  he  regretted  it  was 
that  be  was  not  born  an  Irishman.  From  their  cradle 
to  the  grave  they  could  always  speak  for  themselves, 
but  he  was  not  a  man  of  eloquence,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  going  to  make  a  long  speech.  The  ship  they 
had  seen  launched  was  not  the  first  he  had  got  built 
of  the  same  kind,  and  he  could  say  that  there  were 
builders  in  Ireland  equal  to  any  they  had  got  in 
England.  Before  contracting  for  the  ship,  a  j-ouug 
man  was  introduced  to  him,  who  came  over  to  Liver- 
pool, where  they  had  got  twelve  iron  ship-building 
yards,  looking  for  work.  It  was  rather  a  bold  stroke 
for  him,  but  a  bold  stroke  always  gaineil  the  day. 
The  young  man,  when  introduced,  said  he  had  set  up  ; 
ghip-l'Uilding  in  Dublin,  at  the  end  of  the  North  Wail, 
where  there  was  a  liglitliouse.  He  (Mr.  Carlyle)  said 
he  would  take  his  word.  The  contract  was  signed; 
and  he  hoped  the  three  builders  were  as  well  satisfied 
with  their  bargain  as  lie  was  with  his.  The  ship  just 
launched  was  not  behind  any  of  the  London  built 
ships.  She  was  composed  of  iron  in  the  bottom  and 
steel  to  the  top  mastheads,  whereas  with  a  London 
river  built  ship,  it  steel  masts  tm-e  asked  for,  they 
would  have  to  send  to  some  other  place  for  them. 
If  iron  ship-building  in  the  Liffi'V  was  persevered  in, 
it  would  be  speaking  a  great  deal  for  Dublin.  The 


vessel  then  launched  was  not  the  only  iron  vessel  that 
was  bting  built  in  Ireland.  His  brother,  one  of  the 
firm  of  Charles  Moore  and  Co.,  was  engaged  building 
one  in  the  South,  although  it  was  always  better  to  be 
at  the  north  of  a  person.  Inm  ship-building,  too, 
was  being  successfully  carried  out  in  Waterford  and 
many  other  places.  He  did  not  see  wliy  (he  Lifl'ey, 
in  this  respect,  should  not  be  what  the  Thames  is. 
The  day  was  not  far  distant,  he  believed,  when  per- 
sons would  regard  wooden  sliip-building  as  a  great 
curiosity,  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  Dublin 
would  exceed  Liverpool  in  this  particular  branch  of 
industry.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  Englishmen 
had  any  prejudice  against  Ireland.  They  took  every- 
body by  the  hand  as  citizens  of  the  world,  as  all 
merchants  should,  and  he  again  expressed  a  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  the  Liffey  would  have  as  many 
ships  building  in  it  as  the  Mersey. 


TO  CURE  SMOKY  CHIMJVEYS. 

Procure  a  circular  tube  of  zinc,  or  other  metal, 
not  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter  generally,  but 
which  can  be  increased  to  any  larger  size  that  may 
be  required  ;  or  an  additional  tube  may  be  laid 
down.  Let  one  end  of  the  tube  pass  through  the 
outer  wall  of  the  house, under  the  floor  of  the  room, 
whether  that  of  the  ground-floor,  or  of  a  chamber, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  open  end  of 
the  tube,  protruded  through  the  outer  wall  of  the 
house,  should  he  covered  with  a  metallic  cap,  to  pre- 
vent anything  obstructive  entering  the  tube  from 
the  outside  of  the  house.  But  holes  must  be  bored 
through  this  cap  or  covered  end  of  the  tuhp,  to  let 
the  external  air  pass  freely  through  the  apertures 
into  the  tube.  If  the  floor  of  the  room  he  high 
enough,  this  will  do,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  will 
just  pass  through  the  wall.  But  if  the  floor  he 
lower  than  the  ground  outside  the  house,  then  the 
tube,  upon  being  passed  through  the  outer  wall  of 
the  house, should  he  made  to  take  an  upward  direc- 
tion through  the  earth,  close  hy  the  sideof  the  wall, 
until  it  reach  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to 
allow  the  external  air  unobstructed  access  to  the 
apertures  made  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  outside  the 
outer  wall  of  the  house.  In  a  cellar  kitchen  tlie 
tube  might  be  carried  up  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and 
not  he  protruded  through  the  wall  until  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  outside  the  house,  and 
then  be  passed  through  the  wall.  The  tube  must 
then  cross  the  room  under  the  floor,  in  the  direction 
of  the  fire-grate.  It  must  still  pass  onward  under 
the  hearth-stone,  and  also  under  the  fire-grate. 
This  may  be  frequently  effected  without  taking  up 
the  hearth-stone,  or  the  fire-grate.  When  the  tube 
has  reached  the  back  of  the  fire-grate,  it  should  be 
made  to  bend  upward  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet,  more  or  less,  from  the  floor,  as  circum.stances 
may  render  necessary,  just  behind  the  iron  hack  of 
the  grate.  It  must  then  bend  to  one  side,  like  the 
nozzle  of  a  pump,  to  prevent  the  soot  or  mortar, 
&c.,  from  falling  down  the  chimney  into  the  end  of 
the  tube,  which  must  be  left  open  for  the  outlet  of 
the  air.  In  this  way  a  strong  stream  of  external 
air  will  be  procured.  If  in  any  instance  the  stream 
of  air  in  the  tube  should  prove  too  strong,  and 
evince  itself  to  be  so,  by  its  causing  too  great  a 
draught  on  the  fire,  its  strength  may  he  diminished 
at  pleasure,  simply  by  fastening  a  metallic  cap,  in 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  at  the  end  of  the  tube  out- 
side the  outer  wall,  containing  such  a  diminished 
number  of  apertures  as  will  admit  only  the  re- 
quired amount  of  air. — Progress  of  Art  of 
Building. 


The  Morning  Post,  Sept.  29,  speaking  of  Ben- 
son's Watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says  : — "  The  col- 
lection of  watches  shown  by  Mr.  Bensson  is  a  large, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  interesting  one,  and  consi- 
derable attention  has  been  paid  by  the  exhibitor  to 
the  decoration  of  the  cases.  Many  of  them  are 
e.xtremely  elegant  in  the  design,  and  were  the  re- 
sult of  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Benson  to  the  pupils  of 
the  South  Kensington  Schools  of  Design."  Chro- 
nometer, duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters, 
centre  secondi,  keyless,  split  seconds,  and  everv 
description  of  watch,  ■from  the  plainest  to  the 
highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present  capa- 
ble, adapted  to  all  climates.  Benson's  illustrated 
pamphlet  on  watches  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps) 
contains  a  short  history  of  watch  making,  with  des- 
criptions and  prices,  from  3  to  20()  guineas  each. 
It  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and 
enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
the  colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the  world  to 
select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by 
post.  J.  W.  Benson,  Prize  -Medallist,  Class  33, 
Houoiirahle  Mention,  Class  15;  33  and  34,  Lud- 
pate-hill,  London.  Branch  establishments,  46,  47, 
and  0.1,  Cornhill.  Established  174;).  Watch  and 
Clock  maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment 
to  H.K.U.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND 

WINTER  GARDEN. 
In  the  present  number  we  give  an  engraving  of 
the  Exhibition  Palace,  now  in  course  of  erection 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones,  of  this  city. 
Hereafter  we  purpose  supplj'ing  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  building,  with  other  illustrations  of 
same. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

A  MEETING  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  AVork- 
ing  Man's  Hall  and  Coffee  Palace  was  held  last  week 
in  the  School-room  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum. 
The  Rev.  M.  Neligan,  A.M.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Marcus  T.  Moses  explained  the  objects  of  the 
movement.  In  a  report  which  he  had  prepared  he 
stated  that  a  committee  had  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  Working  Man's  Hall  and  Coffee 
Palace  in  Dublin,  and  that  such  a  movement  had 
first  been  thought  of  when  some  of  its  members  were 
struck  by  the  number  of  houses  in  Dublin  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  not  one  in  which 
a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  could  be  had,  and  where  the 
working  men  could  meet  for  the  sake  of  good  fellow- 
ship without  drinking  ardent  spirits.  The  movement 
had  also  been  suggested  by  a  letter  from  Surgeon 
Scott,  stationed  in  China,  to  his  mother,  in  which  he 
described  an  eating  house  in  China,  where  the  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  social  consideration 
and  tea-drinking.  The  surgeon  suggested  that  such 
a  thing  was  much  wanted  in  Dublin,  and  offered,  if 
the  movement  were  energetically  taken  up,  to  sub- 
scribe £5.  It  should  not  be  thought  tliat  this  was  a 
Utopian  scheme.  It  had  been  successful  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Working  men's  halls  and  cook- 
ing depots  had  been  established  in  London,  Carlisle, 
and  Glasgow,  and  had  been  exceedingly  successful. 
The  Dublin  committee  had  set  about  asking  the  sup- 
port and  sympathy  of  the  people.  Five  hundred 
pounds  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  scheme, 
and  one-half  of  that  sum  had  been  already  subscribed. 
He  had  leave  from  a  lady  in  Bath  to  say  that  she 
would  give  unconditionally  XlOO,  and  double  her 
subscription,  provided  the  citizens  of  Dublin  took  up 
the  matter  in  earnest. 

The  Rev,  Eustace  Brennan  and  others  addressed 
the  meeting. 


COMMERCIAL  GAS  COMPANY. 

In  our  last  number  we  announced  that  a  new  com- 
pany, under  the  above  title,  had  been  started  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Kingstown  anil  neighbourhood 
with  gas  of  ''high  illuminating  power."  We  now 
subjoin  the  prospectus  as  issued:  — 

The  object  contemplated  by  this  company  is  to 
supply  Kingstown,  Monkstown,  and  vicinity,  Dalkey, 
Killiney,  Ballybrack,  and  otiier  places  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  gas  of  high  illuminating  power, 
at  the  lowest  remunerative  price,  to  attain  which 
object  the  company  will  have  the  advantage  of  all  the 
modern  improvements  that  science  has  brouglit  to 
bear  upon  the  construction  of  gas-works  and  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas.  The  Commer- 
cial Gas  Company  of  Ireland  (Limited),  while  by  its 
constitution  available  for  supplying  gas-light  to  any 
district  requiring  it,  has  in  the  first  instance  turned 
its  attention  to  giving  the  important  townsliip  of 
Kingstown  and  vicinity  a  good  supply  of  gas. 
Kingstown  is  as  present  lighted  Ijy  an  Englisli  gas 
company,  having  a  monopoly  in  tlie  district,  with  a 
board  of  directors  resident  in  London.  This  state  of 
things  has  naturally  given  rise  to  much  dissatisfac- 
tion, wliich  has  resulted  in  tlie  formation  of  this 
company,  tlie  directors  of  which  reside  in  the  locality, 
and  are  therefore  always  at  hand  to  watch  the 
management  of  the  concern,  and  to  receive  any  sug- 
gestions or  representations  that  may  be  brought 
before  them  by  the  consumers.  From  the  large  po- 
pulation of  Kingstown  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
number  of  private  residences,  better-class  shops, 
liotels,  public  institutions,  places  of  worship,  &c.,  and 
from  the  almost  universal  experience  of  similar  un- 
dertakings in  other  places,  tliere  is  every  prospect 
tliat  this  project  will  be  highly  successful,  and  remu- 
nerative to  the  shareholders.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Alliance  Gas  Company,  which  is  entirely  managed 
by  a  Dublin  Board  of  Directors,  pays  8  per  cent, 
dividends  to  its  proprietors,  and  that  the  shares  of 
that  company  are  sold  at  a  large  premium.  The 
great  majority  of  other  gaa  companies  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  having  local  management,  pay 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  to  their  shareholders. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  success  which  is  likely  to 
attend  the  operations  of  tliis  company,  it  may  be 
stated  that  an  offer  has  been  received  from  a  firm  of 
high  standing  and  great  experience  in  the  working 
of  gas  companies,  to  tako  the  whole  plant  of  this 
company  under  lease  guaranteeing  to  the  share- 
holders 6  per  cent,  on  the  paid  up  capital  of  the 


company  for  a  given  period  of  lime.  Satisfactory, 
in  many  respects,  as  this  arrangement  might  have 
been,  the  directors  have  considered  it  best  to  retain 
the  manufacture  of  gas  in  their  own  hands,  so  that 
all  the  prolits  of  the  establishment  may  be  secured 
to  the  shareholders.  Promises  of  support  have  been 
obtained  from  the  principal  consumers  of  gas  in  the 
district,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  supply, 
and  who  prefer  dealing  with  a  local  ratlier  than  an 
English  gas  company.  As  a  considerable  number 
of  shares  have  already  been  subscribed  for,  and  as 
it  is  thought  desirable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
entire  capital  should  be  held  by  shareholders  resident 
in  the  district,  an  early  application  for  shares  is 
necessary.  A  suitable  site  for  the  works  has  been 
secured,  and  every  preparation  made  for  the  im- 
mediate commencement  of  the  undertaking.  In  a 
short  time  tenders  for  the  works  required  by  the 
compAny  will  be  advertised  for,  and  it  is  expected 
that  by  the  commencement  of  next  winter  the  in- 
habitants of  this  district  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  lighted  by  gas  of  their  own  manufacture. 
As  it  is  proposed  that  this  company  shall  supply  gas 
of  vastly  superior  illuminating  power,  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  now  charged  by  the  English  com- 
pany, the  public  are  warned  against  any  attempt 
to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  existing  monopoly 
by  a  temporary  and  fictitious  reduction  in  the  price 
of  gas. 


RAILWAY  RETURNS. 


Name  of  Company. 

Week 
Ending, 

1864 

1863 

£ 

£ 

Belfast  and  County  Down 

Feb.  1-1 

664 

605 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 

..  12 

1815 

1712 

Cork  and  Bandnn 

..  13 

2S0 

293 

Cork,  Bhickrock  and  Passage 

..  13 

112 

154 

Cork  and  Limerick  Direcl; 

5 

196 

257 

Cork  and  You<!lial,  &c. 

..  12 

387 

S16 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  .. 

..  14 

1238 

1259 

Dublin  and  Di'oglieda  .. 

..  14 

14U6 

1521 

Dublin  and  Kingstown 

..  12 

751 

838 

Dublin  and  Meiith 

..  5 

190 

111 

Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and ) 
Dublin  and  Kingstown       ..  J 

..  12 

2116 

1552 

Groiit  Northern  and  Western  .. 

..  12 

406 

489 

Grciit  Southern  and  Western..  \ 

..  12 

6953 

f  6993 

Irish  South  Eastern     ..        ..  j 

t  287 

Irish  North  Western  .. 

..  14 

1.586 

1695 

Limerick  and  Ennis 

..  12 

1.54 

175 

Limerick  and  Foynes  .. 

..  12 

158 

139 

Midlanil  Great  Western 

..  12 

4555 

4800 

Newry  W.  Point  and  Rostrcvor 

7 

56 

64 

2389 

2022 

VVaterford  and  Kilkenny 

..  12 

398 

.355 

Waterford  and  Limerick 

..  12 

1159 

1086 

Waterfonl  uiid  Tramoro 

..  13 

39 

46 

Grand  Canal 

..  12 

805 

805 

NEW- GREEK  CHURCH  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

TuK  limited  competition  for  the  proposed  Greek 
CImrch  has  reaulteil  in  the  selection  of  the  design 
submitted  hy  the  Messrs.  Hay,  architects,  who  have 
been  ap[)oiMtod  to  prepare  tlie  necessary  working 
drawings.  The  design  is  in  the  Byzantine  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  Ijased  on  the  old  Church  of 
Theotocos  at  Constantinople,  considered  one  of  the 
purest  examples  of  the  style  in  existence.  It  will 
be  built  of  polished  ashlar,  on  a  corner  plot  of 
ground  l)etweeii  Upper  Parliament-street,  and 
Prince's  Park-road.  The  plan  consists  of  a  spacious 
narlhex  to  the  west,  flanked  by  apartments  and  stair 
to  the  gallery,  and  surmonnted  by  three  domes. 
The  body  of  the  church  will  be  entered  hy  three 
doors  from  the  iiarthex,  and  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles  and  transepti,  on  the  plan  of  the  Greek  cross, 
witli  large  central  dome  over  the  intersection.  The 
eastern  bays,  or  that  i)ortion  which  corresponds 
with  our  chancel  and  aisles,  will  be  screened  off  by 
means  of  the  Iconostasis,  and  terminated  hy  a 
central  projecting  apse  with  small  side  ones  formed 
in  the  thicknessof  tlie  wall.  Altogether  this  build- 
ing will  he  rather  unique  in  the  way  of  Church 
architecture. 


TELEGRAfHIC  PROGRESS. 
The  first  line  of  electric  telegraph  on  Signor  Bonelli's 
printing  system  will  shortly  be  opened  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  On  a  narrow  table  |>i 
small  model  of  a  tramway  ran  from  end  to  end,  a 
bridge  six  inches  higii  spanning  the  middle.  A  long 
solid  waggon  moved  up  and  down  the  rails,  having  on 
its  upper  surface  two  rectilinear  openings,  each  extend- 
ing half  the  length  of  the  carriage,  and  each  coming 
under  a  comb-like  series  of  live  needles.  A  simpli- 
fied alphabet  of  type  is  placed  in  the  opening  at  the 
end  of  the  waggon  nearest  the  point  whence  it  travels. 
The  projecting  type  is  so  divided  that  the  points  of 
one  set  of  needles  shall  fall  over  the  inequalities,  and 
be  lifted  in  the  passage  of  the  waggon.  A  strip  of 
paper,  in  the  same  way,  comes  under  the  second  comb, 
which  obeys  the  motion  of  the  first,  and  prints  the 
messai^e  in  a  legible  brown  character,  which  is  due,  in 
fact,  to  manganese.  Tliree  hundred  words  in  a 
minute  are  thus  despatched. 


GAS  COMPANIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  pririeipal  O.-is 
Coinpaniea  in  London,  the  dividends  jmiil,  and  the 
present  quotations  for  the  shares  :  — 


Div.  i>a-  dim.  I'jid  up.  Prcs  price. 


The  Chartered 

£11) 

£50 

£8.5 

City  of  London 

9 

20 

30 

Commercial.. 

10 

25 

a 

Crystal  Palace 

10 

10 

18 

10 

50 

93 

10 

1  J 

]4 

Great  Central  Consumers  .. 

8 

]<1 

18 

HI 

50 

S8 

Imperial  and  Continental  .. 

l»i 

44 

81 

40 

60 

10 

51) 

85 

10 

58 

lOO 

10 

18 

32 

South  Meti'opolitan  .. 

10 

50 

75 

Surrey  Consumers  .. 

8 

10 

20 

10 

10 

IS 

Ihe  Liverpool  United 

10 

100 

209 

In  Ireland  there  are  in  all  49  gas  companie.", 
which  have,  on  an  average,  a  paid  up  capital  of  £10 
per  share,  and  tlie  averayie  of  present  prices  is  £12 
lOs.  per  share,  or  a  premium  of  £25  per  cent. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THU   DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

(Jliureh  Furniture  ilanufactory, 
27,  Lincoln-place,  February  29,  i864. 
SiK, — Permit  me  to  correct  a  mis-statement  in 
reference  to  Arklow  Church,  which  appeared  in 
your  notice  of  public  works  in  last  impression. 
The  new  pulpit,  reading  desk,  communion  table, 
fauld  stools,  chairs,  §-c.,  together  with  all  the 
other  decorative  vvork  of  the  chancel,  were  designed 
and  executed  by  me  for  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens of  the  Parish  of  Arklow,  and  not  by  the 
respected  contractor  for  the  other  portion  of  the 
building.  Your  correcting  this  error  in  your  next 
impression  will  do  an  act  of  justice,  and  oblige  yours, 

JOSEI'H  DiGGES. 

KEEP  TO  THE  RIGHT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Silt, — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  journal,  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
important  matter : — 

In  some  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  our 
metropolis  may  be  seen,  elevated  on  a  lamp-post,  the 
notice  to  pedestrians: — "  Whea  wnlkiny,  keep  to 
THE  uiGtiT,"  but  the  letters  are  almost  illegible  at 
such  a  height.  If,  in  this  age  of  expaiLsive  dresses, 
the  regulation  could  be  rigidly  carried  out,  it  would 
tend  much  to  the  comfort  of  foot  passengers,  and, 
besides  the  saving  of  time,  much  annoyance  and  h)5s 
of  temper  to  pedestrians  in  a  hurry  might  be  avoided. 
There  is  a  police  by-law  in  force  as  to  the  side  of  the 
road  to  be  taken  by  horses,  carriages,  and  wagons, 
and  surely  those  who  travel  on  foot  should  be  re- 
quired to  follow  a  similar  law. — Yours, 

Pedestrian. 


^mmxl  Jicms. 


It  is  in  contemplation  by  the  residents  of  Blackrock 
Township  to  form  an  alliance  company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  class  of  houses  very  much  required 
in  the  district,  viz.,  neat  and  comfortable  residences, 
at  from  £30  to  £40  per  annum.  The  intention  is 
also  for  mutual  benefit,  whereby  shareholders,  at  the 
termination  of  five  years,  can  live  nearly  rent  free, 
the  ground  rent  alone  remaining  to  be  paid.  The 
speculation  has  been  received  favourably  ;  influential 
parties  have  taken  it  up  ;  and  the  movement  promises 
to  be  successful. 

A  separate  lunatic  asylum  for  the  county  of 
Wicklow  is  to  be  provided  hy  the  tjrand  jury  ;  to- 
wards the  cost  of  maintaining  it  they  will  have  the 
sura  of  £1,000  or  £1,700  annually  paid  by  them  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic  poor  in  the  Rich- 
mond Asylum. 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  Dundee,  who  went  t» 
China  as  a  carpenter's  apprentice  about  nine  years 
ago,  writes  to  his  parents  that  he  is  now  a  colonel  in 
the  Chinese  Imperial  Army  I 

The  Schieland  Palace  at  Rotterdam,  containing 
the  museum  and  picture  gallery,  has  been  completely 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  a  stately  building,  of  large 
extent,  and  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
ISl'i,  when  he  invaded  Holland.  The  picture 
gallery  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions 
in  Rotterdam,  and  possessed  a  lino  collection. 

In  London,  last  week,  69  deaths  occurred  from 
accidents  ;  1 1  persons,  7  of  whom  were  children, 
died  from  burns  or  scalds;  14  children  weie  suf- 
focated, and  27  persons  were  killed  by  fractures  or 
contusions. 
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Dangerous  Chimney-Pots. — A  correspon- 
dent of  tlie  BnihlUig  IVeics  complains  of  tlie  inse- 
curity of  chimney-pots.  As  a  remedy  he  8u;;^ests 
tliiit  all  tall  and  heavy  ones  he  as  soon  as  possible 
reinovrfd,  that  short  hrick  ones  he  suhstituted,  and 
secured  hy  Roman  cement  or  hy  a  bar  of  iron,  in 
which  a  rins:  is  Ibniied  to  cla^p  firmly  the  can,  and 
that  tliis  bar  be  Imiltinio  the  mason-work  on  which 
tlie  chimney-tnp  is  placed.  Sucli  chimney-tons,  lie 
»ays,  look  better,  act  as  well  as  the  old-fe.shioned 
fHies  which  at  present  exist,  and  would  be  infinitely 
less  danjerons. 

Stkel  Hoi UER9.— Some  interesting;  experiinenls 
have  been  recently  made  in  Prussia  with  steel  steam 
boilers.  A  steel  boiler  of  the  egG;-end  shape,  4  ft. 
in  diameter  and  30  ft.  in  len<5th,  without  flues,  was 
tried.  It  had  a  steam  drum  2  ft.  in  diameter  and 
'i  ft.  in  height,  and  the  plates  were  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Beside  it  there  was  placed 
another  boiler,  similar  in  every  respect,  excepting 
that  the  plates  were  of  iron  0'414  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  steel  boiler  was  tested  by  hydraulic 
pressure  up  to  195  lbs.  on  the  inch,  without  shew- 
iiiK  leakage,  and  both  the  iron  and  steel  boilers  were 
worked  under  a  pressure  of  65  lbs.  on  the  inch  for 
about  one  year  and  a-half.  During  this  period,  the 
steel  boiler  generated  2o  per  cent,  more  steam  than 
the  iron  one,  and  when  they  were  thoroughly  ex- 
amined after  eighteen  months'  practical  working, 
there  was  less  scale  in  the  steel  tnan  in  the  iron 
lioiler.  Tlie  former  evaporates  11  "06  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  hour;  the  iron  boiler  9  o7  cubic  feet. 
Tiie  quantity  of  coal  consumed  vpus  on  an  average 
2,700  lbs.  for  the  steel  one  in  twelve  hours,  and 
2,972  lbs.  for  the  iron  boiler. — Bi(:hl'i:i'i  News. 

The  Mi.ti:onome. — Proresior  W'olowski,  a  music 
teacher  of  Boston,  U.S.,  has  invented  an  instrument 
■which,  it  is  said,  will  displace  entirely  the  metronome 
oiiginated  by  Maelzel  in  1814.  He  is  coming  to 
Kui ope  to  secure  letters  patent  from  the  vai  ious  go- 
vernments, and  bring  his  invention  before  the  musical 
world  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

SuBMA Rijj E Cables. — The nunaerous  submarine 
telegraph  cables  now  at  work  in  Europe  are  in  the 
aggregate  upwards  of  6,GU0  miles  long.  These 
cables  range  from  four  miles  to  1,500  miles  each  in 
length,  and  Ihey  are  sunk  in  water  varying  from  90 
to  9,400  feel  in  depth. 

DuNDAi.K  AND  Gr.KESor.K  Raii.w.w. — The  ground 
for  this  line  is  to  be  pegged  off  forthwith,  pievious  to 
purchase.  Once  possession  of  ibe  land  has  been 
obtained  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

Irish  Genius  A  new  and  promising  invention 

has  been  made  in  Brooklyn,  for  which  the  public  are 
indebted  to  the  craft  and  ability  of  an  Irishman,  Mr. 
John  O'Shea.  It  is  a  pile-driver  of  novel  construc- 
tion and  immense  size,  which  is  thus  described  by 
the  Broohlyn  Times: — "It  is  an  immense  float, 
almost  a  solid  mass  of  wood  in  the  hull,  and  armour 
plated.  The  weight  for  driving  purposes  will  weigh 
■several  tons,  and  the  power  of  its  drop,  50  feet,  will 
be  sufficient  to  crush  the  most  unyielding  substance. 
A  steam-engine  will  be  used  as  an  operative.  On  the 
deck  of  this  driver  will  be  placed  a  brass  12-pounder, 
to  be  used  if  at  anytime  the  Government  iion-clads 
are  absent,  and  the  harbour  is  threatened  by  a  foreign 
foe.  The  Rosevelt-street  Ferry  Company  are  the 
owners  of  the  apparatus,  and  it  was  built  for  them  bv 
Mr.  J.  O'Shea,  at  a  cost  of  5,000  dols.  It  is  naiaed 
after  the  builder." — IrUk  American.  [This  ingenious 
Irishman,  Mr  John  O'Shea,  has  this  week,  after  a 
residence  of  some  20  years  in  America,  arrived  in  his 
native  town,  Tralee,  with  the  intention  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  old  land.]  —  J'ralee 
Chronicle. 

Foundry  for  Sale. — The  Newiy  foundry,  the 
business  of  which  has  been  heretofore  carried  on  by 
John  Bennie  &  Son  (specimens  of  whose  manufacture 
were  frequently  exhibited  at  the  Dublin  E.xhibilion), 
is  announced  for  sale  next  month.  To  an  enter- 
prising pirrchaser  this  would  be  an  opportunily  rarely 
met  with  of  taking  up  a  concern  so  admirably  suited 
in  every  respect  to  the  branch  of  manufacture  which 
has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  carried  on  therein. 

St.  Sticpiien's  Grken. — The  bill  for  opening  this 
fine  squar-e  to  the  public  has  passed  Standing  Orders, 
and  will  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gregory  and  Sir 
Colman  O'Loglrlen. 

Ikish  Marble. — Wm.  Malcomson,  Esq.,  has 
ordered  a  magniticent  chimney-piece  for  the  forth- 
coming Dublin  ICxhibition.  The  marble  of  which  it 
will  be  made  is  Irish,  from  a  quarry  on  his  brother- 
in-law's  esiaie,  and  is  of  a  superior  aescription. — 
WiilerJ'oril  Moil. 

National  Gallery  op  Ireland. — The  at- 
tendairee  of  visitors  during  the  week  ending  27th 
Ffl)ruary  was  10,058.  Total  since  the  opening,  1st 
February,  20.0.30. 

Cheap  Gas. — The  price  of  gas  in  Wolverhampton 
is  to  he  reduced  from  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  per  1,000  feet. 


Accidents  by  Fuse  at  Theatres. — The 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  issued  the  following  regulations, 
to  bo  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  theatres  : — 1. 
All  fixed  and  ordinary  gas  burner's  lo  be  furnished 
with  efficient  giiai-ds.  Moveable  and  occasional  lights 
to  be,  when  possible,  pr'otected  in  the  jame  manner, 
or  put  under  charge  of  persoirs  responsible  for  lighting, 
watching  and  extinguishing  them.  2.  The  floats  to 
be  protected  by  a  wire  guard.  The  fir-st  ground-line 
to  be  always  without  gas,  and  unconnected  with  gas, 
whether  at  the  wings  or  elsewhere.  Sufficient  space 
to  be  left  between  each  gi'ound-line,  so  as  to  lessen 
risk  from  accident  to  all  persons  standing  or  moving 
among  such  lines.  3.  The  rows  or  lines  of  gas 
burners  at  wings  to  commence  four  feet  at  least  from 
the  level  of  the  stage.  4.  Wet  blankens  or  rugs, 
with  buckets  or  water-pots,  to  be  always  kept  in  the 
wings ;  and  attention  to  be  directed  to  them  by 
placards  legibly  printed  or  painted,  and  fixed  imme- 
diately above  them.  As  in  Kule  1,  some  person  to  be 
responsible  for  keeping  the  blankets,  buckets,  &c., 
ready  for  immediate  use.  5.  '1  hese  regulations  to  be 
always  posted  in  some  conspicuorrs  place,  so  that  all 
persons  belonging  to  the  theatre  may  be  acquainted 
with  their  contents  ;  every  breach  or  neglect  of  them, 
or  any  act  of  carelessness  as  I'egards  fir'e,  to  be  pun- 
ished by  fines  or  dismissals  by  the  manager-s. 

Professional  Ignorance  of  Indian  Contrac- 
tors.— The  erection  of  a  police  guard-house  at  Cooley 
Bazar,  India,  at  a  cost  of  1,400  rupees,  is  made  by 
the  superintending  engineer  to  furnish  an  example  of 
the  very  imperfect  agency  that  executive  engineer's  in 
that  countr'v  have  to  woi'k  with.  He  observes:  "It 
is  a  specimen  of  the  bad  work  evei'y  native  contractor 
and  every  native  workman  undur  Eui'opean  contrac- 
tors are  trying  continually  to  foist  upon  us.  It  was 
nearly  up  to  the  wall  pLites,  and  I  had  to  reject  it 
to  the  foundations.  Until  we  get  honest  men,  and 
engineers  who  have  a  profession  and  a  pi'ofessional 
name  to  lose,  the  conli'act  system  will  give  us  most 
indifl'erent  and  vei'y  dear  work  ;  and  if  the  execuiive 
engineer's  are  the  least  slack  in  constantly  examining 
both  the  work  and  the  materials,  the  very  stabiliiy 
of  the  structure  will  be  doublf'id.  Kvei'v  person 
considers  he  can  be  an  architect  or  engineer,  and 
clerks  and  baboos  readily  tender  to  construct  any- 
thing in  the  world. 

Detixtion  op  Dangerous  Lamp  Oils. — At 
the  meeiiiig  of  the  Association  of  the  Medic  a 
Officers  of  HeaU,h,[held  on  Saturday  week  at  the 
Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  a  paper  was  read  oir 
"  Recent  Petroleum  Accidents,  and  on  the  Ready 
Deteclion  of  Dangerous  Lamp  Oils."  It  was  shown 
that  tiiese  accidents  had  invariably  resulted  from 
the  einjdoy  ment  of  lamp  oils  capable  of  ignitinir  at 
a  very  low  temperature  — in  many  cases  even  below 
the  standard  of  the  petroleum  act — one  sever-e  ac- 
cident being  traced  to  the  employment  of  an  oil 
giving  off  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  be- 
low the  freezing  point  Of  water.  The  author  of  the 
paper,  M r.  Tegetineier,  exhibiled  a  very  easy  and 
practical  mode  of  detecting  dangerous  oils.  Two 
teacups  of  boiling  water,  and  one  of  cold  water  (at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  si'tting-i-oom)  were 
mixed  together  in  a  small  basin,  a  cirpl'ul  of  the 
mixture  was  dipped  out,  and  a  tea  spoonful  of  the 
oil  to  be  tested  poured  on  its  surface.  In  a  few 
seconds  a  light  was  ajiplied  to  the  oil;  the  dangei'ous 
oils  then  capable  of  igniting  below  a  temperature  of 
123  degs.  immediately  look  fire,  whereas  it  was 
shown  to  be  impossible  to  ignite  those  that  were  of  a 
safe  and  non-explosive  character.  In  Ihe  conversa- 
tion that  ensued  Di's.  Lelheby,  Lankester,  R.  D. 
Thompson,  and  the  oilier  members  took  part,  and 
the  desirability  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  pe- 
troleum act  from  100  degs.  Fahr.  to  125  degs., 
was  discussed — many  accidents,  some  of  a  fatal 
character,  having  arisen  from  the  employitient  of 
oils  having  a  higher  inflaming  point  than  100  degs. 

A  New  Copper  Paint. — A  new  pigment,  says 
the  Miniii(j  Journal,  calculated  at  the  .same  time  to 
increase  the  resources  of  the  decorative  painter,  and 
to  afford  a  ready  means  of  preserving  ii'on  and 
other  metals,  has  recently  been  introduced  at  Paris 
by  Mr.  L.  Oudry,  of  "the  Auteuil  Electi'O-Metal- 
lurgic  Woi'ks.  He  lir-st  obtains  an  absolutely  pure 
copper  by  throwing  down  the  metal  by  the  galvanic 
process;  he  then  reduces  the  precipitate  to  an  im- 
palpable powder  by  stamping.  This  powder  is  then 
combined  with  a  particular  prepar'ation  of  benzin  e, 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  paint ; 
beautiful  bronzed  effects  aie  produced  upon  it  by 
means  of  dressing  with  acidified  solutions  and  pure 
copper  powder.  The  articles  painted  with  the  new 
material  have  all  the  appearance  of  elect ro-bionze, 
whilst  its  cost  is  less  than  one-sixl  h  ;  it  will  last  from 
eight  to  ton  years.  Mi'.  Oudry  also  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute benzine  oil  for  linseed  and  other  oils,  over  which 
it  possesses  great  advantages. 

Enniskillkn  Fair  Grei'.n. — The  railway  com- 
pany have  made  arrangements  with  the  Town  Coni- 
mis,=iioneis  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  fair  grsen  for 
the  sum  of  i:i,021. 


Failuue  op  Mn.  Rendel's  Sluicing  Scheme. 
— The  scheme  of  Mr.  Rendel,  the  eminent  engineer, 
for  sluicing  the  docks  at  Birkenhead,  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  complete  failure.  The  Mersey  Dock 
Hoard  have  condemned  it  after  a  total  loss  of 
£150,000.  Mr.  Lyster,  the  engineer  of  the  Board, 
draws  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  sources 
of  danger  connected  with  ihe  operation.  The  first 
is  that  arising  from  tire  rushing  power  of  the  water 
from  the  fJoat  into  the  sluicing  chambers,  thereby 
causing  immense  friction  and  pressure  on  the 
masonry,  and  which  in  time  will  go  far  to  dislocate 
the  whole  mass.  It  also  involves  tlio  probability  of 
frequent  accident  to  the  appliances  and  mechanical 
arrangeinenls  peculiar  to  the  work,  and  of  which 
the  destruction  of  the  gates  may  be  taken  as  a  pre- 
monitory instance.  "  Further,"  says  Mr.  Lyster, 
"  flats  and  small  craft  will  be  constantly  liable  to 
be  drawn  into  the  current,  and  carried  through  the 
chambers,  and  for  this  I  see  no  remedy  except  such 
as  would  impair  the  action  of  the  sluices.  The  dis- 
turbance lo  the  shipping  within  the  Float  by  the 
sudden  lowering  and  raising  of  the  water  will,  no 
doubt,  affect  its  convenience  as  a  dock,  and  there- 
fore injuriously  interfere  with  its  practical  working. 
The  indraught  of  the  tidal  water  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  removed  for  scouring  will  also  involve  a 
silting  process  within  the  Float  which  will  prove  in- 
convenient and  expensive.  There  is  yet  another 
danger,  but  possibly  more  remote  than  any  of  those 
alluded  to,  namely,  that  which  might  take  place  if 
the  water  of  the  Float  should  ever  find  its  way  un- 
derneath the  masonry  of  the  sluciiigdam.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  soft  and  yielding  character  of  the 
soil  which  orisiinally  formed  part  of  the  bed  and 
channel  of  Wallasey  Pool,  the  whole  of  this  work 
had  to  be  built  on  piles,  and  although  it  is  of  the 
strongest  jrossible  character,  and  its  foundations 
secured  by  lines  of  heavy  sheet  piling  carried  across 
within  the  Float,  as  well  as  through  the  body  of  the 
masonry,  and  aj:ain  in  front  of  the  paved  apron, 
still,  in  the  event  of  any  extensive  deepening  of 
such  a  hole  as  has  already  been  formed,  an  under- 
neath water  channel  might  force  itself  from  the 
Float  to  the  basin,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
surrounding  work." — Budding  News. 

The  Atlantic  Cable. — There  is  an  idea  that 
the  Great  Eastern  may  possibly  be  chartered  to  lay 
down  the  Atlantic  cable.  She  seems  adapted  by  her 
size  to  hold  the  monstrous  coil,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  two  unfortunate  specs,  may  date  from  that  voy- 
age an  era  of  prosperity. 

The  Morning  Post  of  September  29tb,  when  des- 
cribing Benson's  Great  Clock  in  the  Exhibition 
says : — The  large  clock  in  the  centre  transept  is  a 
tine  piece  of  mechanism,  one  of  the  largest  chiming." 
Renson's  new  show  rooms  contain  clocks  designed 
by  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and  include  clocks 
for  the  drawingroom,  diningroom,  bedroom,  library, 
hall,  staircase,  bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret, 
railways,  warehouse,  counting-house,  with  musical, 
astronomical,  and  every  description  of  clock,  from 
the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art 
is  at  present  capable.  Church  and  turret  clocks 
specially  estimated  for.  Benson's  illustrated  pam- 
phlet on  clocks  and  watches  (free  by  post  for  two 
stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of  clock  and  watch 
making,  with  descriptions  and  prices;  it  acts  as  a 
guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  en- 
ables those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
the  colonies,  India,  or  aiiv  part  of  the  world  to 
select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  cathe- 
dral and  pulilic  clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W. 
Benson  received  a  prize  medal  and  honourable  men- 
tion in  classes  33  and  15. — 3:}  and  34,  Ludgate- 
hiU,  London.  Branch  establishments,  40,  47,  and 
63,  Cornhill.  Established,  1749.  Watch  and 
Clock  maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment 
to  H  .R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  sliall  he  ouCnied  bj  receiving  from  an^  of 
our  y  -fileiS,  in  town  or  couniry,  brief  noies  of 
woii:s  coui.einplated  or  in  pi  ogress. 


Eii  hs  for  Prview  in  tJiis  Journal  should  he 
fo.icarded  lo  iiie  Publislier,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Miiuuo,  -street. 

All  Co  inmi  111  cations  respecting  the  Dublin 
BufLDiiR.  47;o«/rf  be  addressed  to  >A  la.  Petek  Roe, 
'^.1,  Mabboc-slrcet,  to  whom  all  po>jme,i/s  for 
Saiiccripi-ions  and  Advertlseinents  must  be  made. 


KATE   OF   SUBSCRfPTIOiV   TO  THE 
DUBLItV  BUILDER, 

Yeauly  (dei'vei'cd  i.i  li'P  cay  and  circuit)  ...  Ss 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  lOs 

Payable  in  advance. 


t 
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HOUSE  BUILDING  IN  THE  SUBURBS- 

^^HERE  is  nothing  perhaps  at  present 
more  wanted,  while  our  suburbs  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
tended, and  terraces  and  detached  houses  in 
the  most  modem  and  picturesque  styles  of 
architecture  are  every  day  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  new  directions,  than  a  cheap  and 
well-built  style  of  suburban  residence,  offering 
accommodation  that  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  a  plain  moderate  income.  Those  who 
spend  the  whole  week  in  gloomy  olBces, 
perhaps  in  some  of  the  back  streets  of  the 
crowded  city,  would  gladly  select  their  habi- 
tation in  some  airy  and  healthful  locality, 
apart  from  the  din  that  assails  their  ears 
during  business  hours,  where  the  invigorating 
influence  of  sea  or  mountain  air  might  prove 
a  source  of  new  life  to  their  rising  families, 
and  from  whence  they  might  themselves 
return  each  day  refreshed  to  their  daily  avoca- 
tions. ]3ut  though  there  are  few  cities  that 
can  boast  of  more  rapid  and  varied  means  of 
intercommnnicatiou  with  their  suburbs  in 
every  direction,  with  omnibuses  that  run  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  with  a  seaport 
second  to  none  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
there  is  not  a  favourite  place  of  summer 
resort,  either  inland  or  along  the  sea,  from 
which  the  man  of  moderate  means  does  not 
find  himself  excluded.  The  lordly  master  of 
a  thousand  a  year  can  hold  the  beauties  of 
Bray  or  Killiney  at  command  by  renting 
small  and  inadequate  houses  at  a  fabulous 
price ;  why  should  the  man  of  business,  who 
labours  hard  to  eke  out  a  subsistence  upon 
two  hundred,  be  excluded  from  a  similar 
enjoyment,  to  which  even  more  than  the 
other  he  is  most  justly  entitled?  Yet,  if  a 
house  command  a  view  of  tlie  sea  from  even 
one  window,  or  offer  a  distant  prospect  of  the 
mountains  and  the  open  country,  it  is  a  pretext 
for  demanding  a  rent  far  beyond  what  its 
size  and  accommodation  would  entitle  it  to, 
and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  a  first- 
class  income.  We  have  noticed,  some  time 
since,  the  organisation  of  a  Building  Society 
foi  the  remedying  of  the  above  social  evil,  by 
tlie  construction  of  a  plain,  well-built,  and 
cheap  style  of  dwelling-house,  and  we  look 
forward  with  much  interest  to  the  improve- 
ments which  will  be  gradually  effected  by  its 
operations. 

The  principle  on  which  houses  are  at 
present  constructed  in  places  of  fashionable 
resort  is  one  which  is  fraught  with  many 
evils,  and  must  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  be 
attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  the 
proprietors.  Extreme  economy  in  the  outlay, 
a  deceptive  appearance  of  fashionable  finish, 
and  the  most  exorbitant  profits  are  the  only 
things  studied,  while  the  intrinsic  comforts 
and  the  more  permanent  accommodation  of 
the  residents  is  regarded   as   a  matter  of 


secondary  import.  The  services  of  an  archi- 
tect, in  all  matters  connected  with  building, 
should  be  looked  on  as  indispensable.  "  He 
that  is  his  own  counsel,"  in  a  legal  question, 
"  has  a  fool  for  his  client,"  and  in  like  manner 
it  may  be  said  that  he  who  is  his  own  archi- 
tect is  labouring  for  a  foolish  employer.  An 
architect  will,  for  a  small  and  trifling  per- 
centage, bring  the  whole  power  of  practical 
experience,  combined  with  scientific  education, 
to  bear  upon  the  execution  of  any  works  that 
are  entrusted  to  his  charge ;  and  even  where 
they  are  of  a  trivial  character,  the  influence  of 
a  masterly  mind  will  produce  effects  that  will 
be  conspicuously  apparent.  He  will  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  a  design  is  feasible  or  imprac- 
ticable, and  by  a  well-timed  opinion  save  the 
loss  that  might  be  entailed  by  many  a  ruinous 
experiment ;  he  will  correct  and  reduce  to  a 
practical  form  the  injudicious  proposals  or  the 
undeveloped  projects  of  an  unskilled  specu- 
lator; he  will  check  the  waste  that  would 
arise  from  entrusting  the  execution  of  a  work 
to  an  ignorant  mechanic,  and  out  of  many 
plans  will,  by  his  professional  experience, 
select  that  which  will  combine  judicious 
economy  with  the  most  permanent  advantages. 
But  it  is  now  the  system  with  a  vast  number 
of  wealthy  house  proprietors  not  only  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  architects  altogether,  but  to 
discard  even  the  services  of  a  practical  and 
intelligent  master  builder,  and  to  entrust  the 
execution  of  their  work  to  the  conduct  of  a 
journeyman  mason  and  a  carpenter,  or  to  the 
still  more  inadequate  supervision  of  some 
pretentious  charlatan.  The  evils  that  arise 
from  such  a  practice  are  not  long  in  manifest- 
ing themselves.  An  economist  forms  the 
notion  that  he  will  build,  by  the  help  of  a  few 
journeymen,  a  house  for  £300,  for  which  an 
architect  would  demand  £500  or  £600.  He 
is  ignorant  of  the  commonest  rules  of  building, 
but  he  leaves  that  to  the  journeyman.  He 
cares  little  if  common  clay  is  used  for  mortar, 
and  spread  in  layers  more  than  an  inch  in 
thickness,  or  if  his  walls  be  carried  up  with  a 
strange  departure  from  the  perpendicular. 
The  drainage  and  prevention  of  damp  in  his 
foundations  arc,  like  all  underground  matters, 
out  of  sight  and  beneath  his  notice.  Then 
when  the  mere  carcass  is  finished  he  will 
lavish  a  little  money  upon  exterior  finish, 
cover  all  defects  with  gaudy  papering  and 
painting,  and  then  obtain  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  upon  his  outlay.  But  tlic  stern  hand 
of  time  will  soon  execute  severe  judgment 
upon  his  ill-wrought  and  unstable  work.  The 
damp  continually  rising  will  strip  the  walls  of 
their  paper  and  cover  the  ornamental  work 
with  mildew ;  the  beating  rain  will  wash  away 
the  ill-made  mortar,  and  the  keen  blasts  of 
winter  will  penetrate  the  thin  plastering  and 
search  the  house  to  its  inmost  penetralia, 
and  the  proprietor  will  find  too  late  that  a 
little  professional  experience  in  the  beginning 
would  have  been  more  to  his  advantage. 

But  of  all  the  evils  that  arise  from  the 
economical  and  unpi'ofessional  style  of  build- 
ing, the  most  incurable,  the  most  fatal,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  most  frequent,  are  those 
which  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  under-drainage.     There  is  nothing  more 


usual  than  to  see  a  sewer  placed  immediately 
under  a  pump,  immediately  over  the  well,  and 
the  whole  in  close  proximity  to  the  walls  of 
the  house,  with  very  often  a  cesspool  only  a 
few  yards  distant.  Nothing  more  common 
than  to  see  a  channel  not  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  man's  arm  as  the  only  passage  for 
carrying  off  the  drainage  of  the  house.  *  We 
have  ourselves  in  several  instances  known  the 
foundations  and  the  house  sewer  to  be  laid 
below  the  level  of  the  main  sewer  of  the  road, 
and  when  the  connection  was  made  the  conse- 
quence was,  of  course,  that  tlie  flow  took 
place  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the  house 
sewer  was  constantly  stagnant  and  over- 
flowing. The  practice  of  constructing  cess- 
pools in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  wells,  is  in 
some  places  very  extensively  followed,  and  is 
gradually  being  attended  with  results  that 
may  prove  little  short  of  disastrous.  By  the 
constant  soakagc  of  liquid  sewage  the  water 
becomes  gradually  permeated  with  solid 
matter,  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to 
affect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district. 
We  do  not  exaggerate  in  stating  that  we 
have  known  whole  districts  rendered  ob- 
jectionable to  live  in  from  this  cause  alone. 
It  arises  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the 
occupants  suffer  ever  afterwards  from  such  a 
pernicious  system  of  house  building,  and  fail 
to  obtain  the  health  and  enjoyment  which 
they  chiefly  seek  in  selecting  a  suburban  resi- 
dence. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  our  intention,  in 
making  the  above  remarks,  to  cast  a  general 
stigma  upon  the  new  and  handsome  buildings 
of  our  fashionable  outlets.  We  merely  wish 
to  point  out  the  ruinous  consequences  that 
arise  from  the  mistaken  economy  of  a  class  of 
house  proprietors,  unfortunately  rather  ex- 
tensive, but  by  no  means  universal,  who  run 
up  buildings  for  a  mere  speculation,  and 
iraasrine  that  art  and  science  are  for  such 
works  altogether  unnecessary.  In  marked 
contradistinction  the  works  of  experienced 
architects  stand  out,  and  there  are  many 
splendid  specimens  of  their  skill  in  Rathmines, 
Rathgar,  Dundrum,  and  some  few  even  in 
Kingstown  ;  but  there  the  system  which  we 
have  described — of  a  minimum  of  outlay  and 
most  exorbitant  profits — has  been  extensively 
practised,  and  has  been  attended  with  most 
injurious  results.  There  is  strong  temptation 
in  every  watering  place  to  run  up  houses  for 
mere  appearance'  sake,  for  the  use  of  summer 
visitors,  who  care  little  how  they  are  lodged 
during  la  belle  saison,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
almost  impossible  in  a  watering  place  to  meet 
with  a  well-built  and  comfortable  permanent 
residence.  Unfortunately  the  well-executed 
work  of  the  skilled  architect  is  often  not 
discernible  from  mere  first  appearances,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  agreement  is  signed,  and  the 
house  perhaps  taken  for  a  term  of  years,  that 
the  occupants  detect  the  evils  that  arise  from 
errors  of  the  original  construction.  Lastly, 
there  is  one  drawback  under  which  all  houses 
in  fashionable  localities,  whether  well-built  or 
ill-built,  equally  labour,  and  that  is  the 
enormous  rent  which  is  demanded  for  them. 
This  leads  us  back,  in  conclusion,  to  our 
original  proposition.    Whether  such  be  ncces- 
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sitated  by  large  expenditure,  short  leases,  or 
heavy  ground  rents,  it  is  not  our  object  to 
inquire  ;  we  merely  state  the  fact,  and  that  it 
wants  a  remedy.  If  some  benevolent  landlord 
would  undertake  to  build  a  class  of  small  but 
neat  houses,  or  semi-cottages,  and  let  them  at 
a  moderate  yearly  rent,  his  profits  might  be 
a  little  less,  but  he  would  do  much  to  promote 
the  cause  of  social  happiness,  and  he  would 
be  sure  of  never  having  his  houses  idle  upon 
his  hands.  Much  may  yet  be  done  in  this 
way,  and  some  time  hence  we  may  see  the 
buildings  of  our  suburbs  and  watering  places 
laid  out  so  as  to  place  health  and  recreation 
equally  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
LONDON. 

An  address  was  delivered  at  a  recent  meeting  by  J. 
K.  M'Clean,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S,  president,  on  "takin;; 
the  chair  for  the  first  time.  The  foUowinc  ex- 
tracts will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Speaking  of  the  deposit  of  coal  as  one  of  our 
greatest  sources  of  wealth,  the  president  obserces  : 
The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain  is 
now  about  100,000,000  of  tons  yearly,  produced  by 
the  labour  of  about  300,000  men. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Liebeg,  the  cele- 
brated German  chemist,  for  data  by  which  we  can 
estimate  the  value  of  this  enormous  quantity  of 
fuel  by  comparing  it  with  wood  or  any  other  pro- 
duce of  the  soil. 

Liebeg  informs  us  that  every  acre  of  fertile  land 
will  produce  yearly  about  two  tons  and  a-half  of 
wood  or  other  crop,  which  contains  about  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  (80  percent.)  as  one  ton  of  coal. 
The  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  now  raised  annually 
from  our  mines  contain  about  80,000,000  tons  of 
carbon  ;  and  to  produce  the  equivalent  of  this  in 
wood  would  require  one  year's  growth  of,  in  round 
numbers,  100,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  an  area 
about  four  times  larger  than  than  the  arable  pas- 
ture land  of  England  (which  does  not  exceed 
25,000,000  acres),  and  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
in  extent  to  the  area  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Yet  this  supply  of  fuel,  even  if  it  existed  in  the 
form  of  wood,  would  be  practically  useless  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coal ;  the  labouring  population  of  the 
kingdom  would  be  unable  to  cut  and  convert  it,  the 
whole  of  our  railways  and  canals  would  not  suffice 
to  transport  it,  while  the  cost  of  these  operations,  if 
no  other  obstacle  intervened,  would  prevent  them 
from  being  carried  on  beneficially. 

The  development  of  coal,  then,  is  mainly  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  but  if  railways  had 
not  proved  reproductive  investments,  this  mineral 
would  have  added  little  more  ta  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  than  it  did  in  1815. 

The  serious  question  as  t.)  the  permanence  of  this 
fuel,  on  which  the  wealth  of  the  nation  so  much 
depends,  has  been  prominently  raised.  Since  the 
great  discovery  of  Murchison  that  coal  underlies, 
and  may  be  found  with  reasonable  certainty  under 
the  lower  new  red  sandstone  and  Permian  forma- 
tions, which  extend  over  millions  of  acres  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  if  beneath  them  at  greater  depths, 
under  all  the  measures  which  overlie  the  Permian', 
and  which,  together,  comprise  upwards  of  one-half 
the  area  of  Great  Britain,  ^ve  may  consider  our  coal 
mines  to  be  practically  inexhaustible,  and  that  we 
have  not  to  fear  any  deficiency  in  quantity  arising 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral,  but  rather  the 
practical  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  from  a  great  depth 
below  the  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  central  heat 
of  our  globe,  which  it  is  alleged  will  ultimately, 
and  within  a  defined  and  not  distant  period,  re- 
duce the  production  to  a  limited  supply. 

Much  may  be  said  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
central  heat,  but  I  think  undue  importance  has  been 
given  to  it,  as  a  difficulty  in  mining  operations.  A 
comparatively  thin  coating  of  clay  or  fire-bricks, 
surrounding  a  blast  furnace  filled  with  molten  iron, 
affords  such  protection  that  the  hand  may  be  placed 
without  inconvenience  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
brickwork,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  internal  heat  can  penetrate  through  the  crust 
of  the  earth— estimated  to  be  thirty-four  miles  in 
thickness— so  as  to  interfere  with  the  temperature 
at  the  comparatively  small  depth  from  the  surface 
at  which  mining  operations  are  carried  on.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  heat  which  undoubtedly  exists  in 
some  mines  arises,  not  from  central  heat,  but  from 
Rupermcuujbent  pressure  and  defective  ventilation 
The  gases  in  tne  coal  are  highly  compressed,  and 
when  liberated  by  raining  operations  are  at  a  lii-rh 


temperature  j  but  we  know  that  with  large  shafts 
air  may  be  conveyed  to  any  depth  that  has  yet 
been  reached  in  mining  operations,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  altering  its  temperature;  and  that 
by  a  proper  enlargement  of  the  air  passages,  air  de- 
scending the  shaft  may  be  distributed  through  the 
workings,  so  as  to  lessen  the  liability  of  accident  from 
explosion  or  serious  inconvenience  from  heat  at  any 
depth  to  which  the  shafts  can  be  sunk.  The  sys- 
tem of  sending  compressed  air  down  the  shaft  by 
means  of  water  is  found  to  abate  inconvenience  in 
deep  mines  owing  to  an  excess  of  temperature. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  time  when  we  shall  ex- 
perience a  want  of  coal,  arising  from  exhaustion,  or 
from  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  depth  of  the 
mines,  or  an  excess  of  temperature,  need  not  at  pre- 
sent in  any  way  inflnence  our  conduct  in  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  that  important  mineral,  especially 
as  the  power  (which  is  the  substitute  for  labour) 
derived  from  coal  is  so  cheap,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  consume  daily  for  our  domestic  comforts,  for 
machinery  in  the  conversion  of  minerals,  and  for 
other  manufacturing  processes,  and  for  export,  a 
power  equal  to  twelve  millions  of  horses,  at  a  cost 
at  the  mine  of  not  more  than  one  penny  per  horse- 
power, working  ten  hours  a  day,  and  no  saving  in 
consumption  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  coal  can 
be  made,  except  by  employing  more  expensive 
labour  as  a  substitute. 

With  this  power  at  our  command  the  cost  of  sink- 
ing to  and  of  raising  minerals  from  the  greatest 
depths  is  inappreciable;  while  the  intrinsic  value  of 
coal,  when  compared  with  any  other  fuel,  is  so 
great  that  it  may  be  drawn  profitably  from  almost 
any  depth,  the  only  limit  being  the  strength  of  the 
machinery  and  materials  required  to  raise  it. 

The  president  was  a  member  of  an  international 
committee,  who  were  sent  to  E^ypt  to  examine 
into  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  canal 
througli  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account : — 

In  consequence  of  the  great  interest  now  evinced 
in  the  progress  of  the  works  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
Canal,  and  as  the  subject  has  never  been  brought 
directly  under  the  consideration  of  the  institution, 
I  will  lake  this  opportunity  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment respecting  tlie  labours  of  the  English  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Commission,  who  in  the 
years  ]8o5  and  1856,  examined  the  question  of  the 
practicability  of  forming  a  ship  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

In  the  year  1855  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  act- 
ing for  11.11.  the  late  Said  Pacha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
invited  me  with  the  late  Mr.  Kendel,  and  your  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Manby,  to  form  part  of  an  interna- 
tional commission  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  reporting  on  the  practicability  of  forming  a  sliip 
canal  between  the  Mediteranean  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  best  mode  of  constructing  it,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  accompanied  M.  Conrad,  of  Holland, 
MM.  Renaud  and  Lieussou,  of  France,  and  M.  de 
Negrellif  of  Vienna,  to  Egypt  in  that  year.  The 
commission  was  an  honorary  one,  and  we  were  con- 
sidered the  guests  of  the  Viceroy  from  the  time  of 
our  leaving  Marseilles  to  our  return  to  Europe. 

In  Esypt  we  met  M.  de  Lesseps,  Mougel  Bey, 
and  Linant  Bey,  engineers,  and  other  gentlemen  in 
the  service  of  the  Viceroy,  and  in  the  months  of 
December,  1855,  and  January,  1856,  we  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  harbours  in  the  two  seas, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  unite,  and  of  the  desert 
lying  between  them,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  ship  canal  was  practicable  between  the  Gulf 
of  Pelusium  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea, 
near  Suez.  Thus  far  we  all  agreed,  but  we  differed 
as  to  the  mode  of  construction.  The  English  mem- 
bers were  of  opinion  that  a  ship  canal  raised  25  feet 
above  the  sea  level  and  communicating  with  the 
Bay  of  Pelusium  at  one  end  and  the  Red  Sea  at  the 
other,  by  means  of  locks  similar  to  the  sea  entrances 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal  might  be  constructed,  there 
being  no  difficulty  in  abundantly  supplying  the  canal 
at  all  times  with  water  from  the  Nile,  by  a  cut  made 
from  a  suitable  level,  without  depending  in  any  way 
on  the  closing  of  the  "  barrage"  of  the  Nile.  The 
foreign  members  of  the  commission  were,  however  of 
opinion  that  a  canal  27  ft.  below  tlie  sea-level 
from  sea  to  sea,  without  any  lock,  was  the  best 
system,  with  harbours  at  each  end,  one  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Mediterranean  by  piers  and  dredg- 
ing, and  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea  by  dredging  "to 
the  deep  water,  which  inbcth  seas  is  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  shore. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems  it  is  found 
that  the  ship  canal  above  the  sea  level,  with  locks, 
would  save  many  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  excava- 
t  on,  principally  dredging,  a  difficult  and  expensive 
operation,  and  would  involve  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary continu'encies  which  miglit  attach  to  any 
similar  engineering  work  of  equal  extent,  while  the 
difficulty  arising  from  rocks  at  Suez,  and  running 
sands  and  siit  at  Pelusium  would  be  avoided,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  saved  in  the  cost  of  construction 


by  employing  locomotive  engines  instead  of  human 
labour. 

The  English  members  also  considered  this  system 
the  best  for  the  shareholders,  and  most  calculated 
to  give  productive  returns  for  the  capital  invested. 

The  whole  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Rendel,  met  at  Paris  in  June, 
1856,  when  the  report  of  the  English  enTineers 
signed  by  Air.  Manby  on  their  behalf  was  presented, 
and  after  full  discussion  was  rejected  by  the  foreign 
members  of  the  commission,  who  preferred  a  canal 
without  locks  ;  and  as  they  farmed  the  majority 
the  report  of  H.H.  the  Viceroy  recommended  the 
system  now  actually  in  course  of  construction. 

As  the  English  engineers  were  members  of  a 
purely  honorary  commission,  their  labours  termina- 
ted with  the  report. 

Five  years  after  the  discussion  in  Paris  of  the 
mode  of  construction  by  the  international  commis- 
sion, your  past  president,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  was 
requested  by  H.H.  the  late  Viceroy  to  "  examine 
the  site  of  the  proposed  ship  canal,  intended  to 
connect  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  report  his  opinion  of 
that  work."  In  February,  1863,  he  made  a  very 
able  and  elaborate  report,  which  details  the  actual 
progress  of  the  ship  canal  and  its  accessories  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1862,  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  system  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
commission,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  had 
been  executed  of  the  ship  canal  (princi|iallv  dry 
earthwork)  six  million  cubic  metres  out  of  liinetv- 
six  millions,  or  one-Hfleenth  part  of  the  whole,  the 
expenditure  up  to  that  period,  including  the  partial 
execution  of  tliefresh  wiiler  canal,  being  £1 ,2Ut)  000 
leaving  to  he  excavated  ninety  millions  of  cubic 
metres;  or  twenty  millions  of  cubic  metres  more 
than  the  entire  quantitj  required  to  complete  the 
canal  according  to  the  system  proposed  by  the  En- 
glish member*  of  the  commission. 


BEAUTIES  OF  IRELAND. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  isles  more  beautiful  and 
more  picturesque  than  tlie  south  r.nd  west  of  Ire- 
land. They  who  know  the  fairest  portions  of 
Europe  still  find  in  Ireland  that  which  they  have 
seen  nowhere  else,  and  which  has  charms  all  of  its 
own.    One  might  suppose  the  island  just  risen 

from  the  sea,  and  newly  beamed  on  by  the  skies  

as  if  sea  and  land  were  there  first  parting,  and  the 
spirit  of  light  and  order  beginning  its  work— such 
is  the  infinite  confusion  of  surge  and  beach,  bay 
headland,  river,  lake,  grass  of  land  and  sea,  sun- 
shine in  showers,  and  rainbow  overall.  Thackeray 
doubted,  and  any  one  may  doubt,  whether  there  is 
in  all  the  earth  a  grander  view  than  that  over 
Westport  to  Clew  Bay.  But  the  whole  coast,  west 
and  south,  indeed  all  round  the  island,  has  beauties 
that  many  a  travelled  Englishman  has  no  concep- 
tion of.  The  time  will  come  when  the  annual 
stream  of  tourists  will  lead  the  way,  and  when 
wealthy  Englishmen,  one  after  another,  in  rapid 
succession,  will  seize  the  fairest  spots  and  fix  here 
their  summer  quarters.  They  will  not  be  practi- 
cally further  from  London  than  the  many  seats  of 
our  nobility  in  the  north  midland  counties  were 
thirty  years  ago.  Eighteen  hours  will  even  now 
take  the  Londoner  to  the  Atlantic  shore,  and 
twenty  will  soon  carry  him  to  the  furthest  promon- 
tory of  the  island.  There  are  those  who  will  not 
welcome  such  a  change  upon  the  spirit  of  that  scene. 
But  if  we  see  in  the  beauty  of  Ireland  even  a 
surer  heritage  than  in  hidden  mine  or  fertile  soil 
why  may  we  not  hope  that  it  will  again  cover 
her  land  with  pleasant  homes  and  a  busy,  contented 
and  increasing  people,  such  as  we  see  in  many 
other  regions  with  nothing  but  their  beauty  and 
salubrity  to  recommend  them  ? — Times. 


NEW  RAILWAY  BUFFER-STOP. 

A  Nt£w  railway  buffer-stop  has  been  invented  by 
Messrs.  Price  and  Donovan.  Experiments  to  test 
its  efficiency  were  lately  tried  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  in  presence  of  Professor  Galbraith 
and  several  eminent  engineers.  The  experiments 
consisted  in  running  loaded  wagons  against  such  a 
stop  at  speeds  varying  from  seven  to  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  the  results  being  in  every  case  satisfactory. 
The  wagons  were  brought  to  rest  in  spaces  not  ex- 
ceeding nice  feet,  without  any  damage  being  done 
either  to  the  wagon  or  the  stop.  It  is  believed  that 
such  results  have  never  before  been  obtained  by  any 
other  mode  of  stopping  trains  suddenly.  The  ap- 
pliance is  devoid  of  springs,  and  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  constructed.  The  same  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  buffers  of  all  carriages,  ^yhich  will  greatly 
modify  or  entirely  prevent  the  disasterous  effects  of 
collisions,  when  such,  unfortunately,  do  occur. 
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THE  INFLUKNCE  0\'  LOCAL  SCENERY  ON 
LOCAL  AUCIIITECTUKE.* 

It  has  been  my  liappiiiess  diirinp:  tlie  last  fiffeen 
or  sixteen  years  to  see  as  mncli  of  the  out-rif-the- 
way  ecclesioloiry  of  Western  Europe,  from  tlie 
Vistula  to  the  Atinntic,  as  lias  frtllen  to  the  lot  of 
most;  ami  therefore  I  tlionfilit  that,  on  an  occasion 
such  an  this,  when  one  who  has  no  professional  or 
technical  knowledge  of  a  scier'ce  has  to  speak  of 
that  science,  it  would  lie  in  every  way  more  seemly, 
tnnre  modest,  and  more  iniereatinir  to  others,  to 
dwell  on  that  which  it  requires  no  professional  eye 
to  ajipreciate ;  the  marvellous  bpHiity  with  whicii 
the  architects  of  the  Middle  Asres  adapted  the  par- 
ticular cathedral  or  church  to  the  particu  ar  locality, 
sea-shore,  river-side,  moinitain-top,  hill-slope, 
wooded  dell,  and  where  not  else;  and,  as  there  is 
nothing  like  an  example  to  illustrate  a  creueral  law, 
I  will  tell  yon  what  first  hronght  to  my  mind  the 
••voiiderful  power  which  Mediaeval  architects  pos- 
sessed in  adapting  the  building  to  the  spot.  Tlie 
town  where  I  live — it  crowns  the  summit  of  a  rather 
steep  hill — a  hill,  one  of  the  links  between  the 
soutliern  downs  of  the  Vale  of  Holmsdale,  and  the 
northern  backbone  of  Sussex.  Some  eiiihty  years 
ago  its  church  was  a  late  third-pointed  affair — the 
general  outline  pretty  well  ;  the  details,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt — all  Sussex  pointed  is — very 
miserable.  But  from  sketches  that  I  have  seen  of 
it — quiet,  hulking  thing  as  it  was,  flattish  roofed, 
with  two  enormous  aisles  to  its  chancel — it  must 
h.ive  harmonized  adiniraldy  with  the  slope  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stoo<l  It  fell  down  in  1786 — and, 
for  a  wonder,  a  Gothic  erection  took  its  place.  The 
tower,  for  the  time,  admirable;  but  the  nave!  not 
one  view,  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  can  you  get 
of  it  where,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  it  does 
not  destroy  the  landscape — a  hideous,  lean,  straight- 
hacked  thing,  not  only  ugly  in  Itself,  but  spoiling  the 
contour  of  a  very  lovely  green  hill.  That  is  not 
the  way  in  which  the  old  churcli  was  built.  I  am 
not  about  to  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  ; 
only  into  some  of  its  details. 

Now,  first  let  us  look  at  some  instances  of  ec 
clesiastical  buildings  perched  on  the  very  fuininit 
of  an  abrupt  precipice,  or,  anyhow,  scarped  hill. 
Of  all  the  cathedrals  that  I  have  ever  seen,  that  of 
Braganga  has,  to  my  mind,  the  most  glorious  posi 
tion.  It  is  jierclied  on  the  northern  side  of  tlie 
iiilant  Douro,  just  escaped,  under  that  Portuguese 
name,  from  being  the  Duero  of  Spain.  Tlie  cliffs, 
splintering,  shattered  litre  and  there,  are  tossed 
about  both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  in  a  »ort 
of  chaotic  gi  andeur.  The  cathedral  stands  on  a 
plot  of  ground,  of  which  part  is  absolutely  corbelled 
out  from  the  precipice.  It  was  built  in  l.j40. 
Christian  architecture  in  Portugal,  instead  of  dying 
the  long  death  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  in  ling- 
land,  or  the  half  Flamboyant,  half  so-called  Classic 
style  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  in  France,  went 
at  one  leap  from  such  buildings  as  the  Royal  Chapel 
at  Batalba,  and  the  Church  at  Beleur,  whose  capi- 
tals, bosses,  pendants,  and  corbels  are  wonderful 
mixtures  of  contorted  foliage,  lizards,  devils,  angels, 
legends,  cre.■^ts,  and  all  that  an  almost  frenzied  ima- 
gination would  produce,  cut  out,  or  chisel,  the 
efl'ect  of  which  no  word  painting,  not  even  Ruskiii's, 
could  describe— fell  down  at  once  into  the  simplest 
of  all  so-culled  Classical  work.  No  one  can,  in 
itself,  admire  Bragantja ;  but,  there  it  stands,  a 
part,  as  it  were,  of  that  jagged,  splintered  mountain, 
actually  leauing  over  the  tremendous  abyss,  solid, 
stern,  simple  ;  and,  by  its  very  contrast,  to  a  certain 
extent  harinonizirig  with  the  gorge  of  the  Douro. 

One  of  the  most  remarkalile  churches,  pitched, 
as  it  were,  on  the  apex  of  a  needle-like  hill,  is  that 
of  St.  Michael,  at  Le  Puy,  in  Auvergne.  We  have 
all,  I  suppose,  seen  drawings  of  photographs  of  that 
most  wonderful  rock.  It  shoots  up  side  by  side 
with,  hut  at  some  half-mile  distant  from,  the  Cathe- 
dral— the  AngeliiiBe  church,  as  it  glories  in  being 
called,  cf  Le  Puy.  I  used  to  think,  wheti  I  had 
only  seen  the  paintings,  that  they  must  oe  exagge- 
rated, that  such  a  sugar-loaf  of  a  rock  could  never 
hold  on  its  summit — and  corbelled  out  from  that 
summit — any  church.  But  most  assuredly  the 
reality  is  far  beyond  the  imagination.  The  ascent, 
steep,  anil  in  some  places  not  over  safe,  taking  ad 
vantage  of  a  projecting  hit  of  rock  here,  nestling 
iisell'into  some  little  coign  of  vantage  there,  lauds 
you  suddenly  in  iiiid-air — so  it  feels  to  you  — at  the 
loveliest  of  l{ornane>que  doors.  And  from  that  rude 
walk--iis  if  it  had  caught  the  very  spirit  of  inani- 
mate nature — towers  up,  contmry  to  the  genius  of 
ilomanesque,  this  gem  of  a  chapel. 

I  suppose  no  one  has  not  heard  of  tlie  two  rival 
mounts  of  St.  Michael;  that  opposite  Marezion  in 
Coniwjll,  and  that  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  I 
will  but  recall  those  to  your  remeinhraiice.  But 
the  most  interesting  example  of  a  churcli  pitched 
on  the  very  summit  of  a  hill  is  that  of  St.  Odille,  in 
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Alsace.  Tiie  chapel  itself  is  a  very  lovely  specimen 
of  Rhenish  Rotuaiiesque.  But  it  is  its  position, 
tossed  up,  if  we  may  so  say,  on  its  own  appropriated 
iiiouiilaiti  — one  of  the  many  truncated  cones  of 
which  the  chain  of'the  Vosges  consists — that  tends 
to  give  it  its  especial  interest. 

May  I,  for  a  moment,  leave  these  comparatively 
far-otf  buildings  and  direct  your  attention  to  chapels 
infinitely  nearer  home.  Within  thirty  miles  of 
London,  there  are  tli:ree,  all  iu  the  same  diocese, 
which,  two  of  theui  at  least,  are  cuiiousexamples  of 
the  way  in  which  a  gentle  English  hill — gentle, 
that  is,  for  any  country  but  England,  may  be  capped 
With  a  chapel  so  exactly  suiting,  if  we  may  judge 
fioni  the  remains,  the  contour  of  the  hill,  and  the 
genera!  character  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
'I'hese  are  the  chapels  of  St.  Anne,  St.  Martha,  and 
St.  Katlierine,  all  in  Surrey.  St.  Martha,  the  only 
one  uhicli  is  perfect  an  1  in  use,  is  thai  which  crosses 
the  hill  of  its  own  name  on  the  right  of  the  Reigate 
and  Reading  line.  St.  Katlierine's,  a  very  singular 
ruin  of  the  1-lth  century,  is  on  the  outskirts  of  Guild- 
ford. St.  Anne's,  a  name  so  well  known  from  its 
hill  liavin^r  been  Fox's  country  seat,  has  disap- 
peared. 

The  once  cathedral  church  of  St.  Bartand  is  a 
noble  example  of  the  same  position.  It  crowns  a 
soliirti-y  conical  mountain,  one  of  the  detached 
vanguards  of  the  Pyrenees.  Height  is  its  principal 
feature  ;  a  western  tower  of  very  iioiile  Romanesque, 
a  nave  without  aisles,  begun  in  1304  and  finished  in 
\3d2,  and  a  choir  with  the  chapels  partly  pointed, 
partly  Renaissance,  finished  on  ('liristnias  eve, 
]53o.  The  want  of  aisles,  sadly  felt  iu  the  interior, 
gives  an  imposing  afipearaiice  of  greater  height.  It 
has  a  most  magnificent  situation.  There  it  stands 
isolated  in  the  foreground,  the  whole  corbel  line  of 
the  Pyrenees  behind  it — in  the  furthest  distance, 
Maladella,  monarch  of  the  arched  Pyrenees,  culmi- 
nutiug  in  the  Pic  de  Nethon. 

The  very  steepest  hill  crowned  by  a  church  and 
tower,  is  that  of  Uureiu,  in  Portugal  —  so  excessively 
steej)  that  Portugue,-.e  |ionies,  excellent  climbers  as 
they  are,  can  hardly  scramlile  uji  here,  iiml  within 
the  walls  of  the  town  a  wheeled  carriage  has  never 
been.  The  opportunity,  however,  is  quite  thrown 
away  ;  the  church  is  a  Classical  building,  ami 
nowise,  even  as  such,  remarkable.  Tne  chapel  of 
St.  Odele,  in  Auvergne,  nobly  occupies  a  noble 
position.  The  mountain  at  firsi  swells  feebly  up  the 
plain,  but  at  the  south  west  there  is  a  rock  wliich, 
projecting  from  the  mass,  overhangs,  in  the  most 
romantic  manner,  the  deptli  below,  and  on  this,  and 
projecting  far  over  the  abyss,  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Angel. 

Referring  only  to  those  cathedrals  of  Durham 
and  Laon,  1  will  but  meiitio  i  one  church  more 
which  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  that  a 
truly  remarkable  one,  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  in  Portugal.    It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
monastery  in    Europe.     There  were   nine  great 
quadrangles,  besides  outbuildings  of  difFeient  kinds, 
and  several  detached  chapels.    The  longest  facade 
was  something  over  halt  a  mile  in  length.     It  is  a 
very  curious  and  a  most  touching  thing  to  see  amidst 
fields  of  maize  nr  wheat,  or  barley,  a  high  tomb  of 
some  knight,  or  some  ecclesiastic— the  cold,  dark, 
monotonous  stone  so  curiously  contrasting  with  the 
young,  green,  winning  life  of  the  field  itself.  The 
whole  place — monastery,  church,  chapels — is  now 
deserted.    I  may  observe  by  the  way,  and  only  by 
the  way,  that  to  my  mind  it  is  marvellous  that 
never  has  any  plan  of  the  whole  building,  never  hav  e 
any  sketches  of  what  still  remains  of  that  building, 
been  published.    We  can  all  form  some  cotiception 
of  what  must  have  been  the  glory  of  our  St.  Alban's, 
or  Glastonbury,  or  Sion  House;  but  Glastoiiliuiy 
could  not  have  occupied    the   sixth    part  of  St. 
Thomas's.    So  far  as  it  bears  on  our  subject,  thus  it 
is:  From  the  valley  of  Guzere,  a  huge,  in  itself 
ugly,  half  hill,  half  mound,  smnething  like  Plinliiiiou 
in  shape,  lifts  itself  up.    "I'he  summit,  to  the  extent 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  nearly  half  a  mile 
on  every  side  is  enclosed  for,  cut  down  to,  riiaile 
use  of  by  these  nine  quadrangles.     But  the  hill  still 
rises  within,  until  it  terminates  in  a  kind  of  liack- 
hone — liog'is-back,  as  we  should  say  in  Eiiylaiid. 
And  on  that  liog's-back,  which  itself  slojies  up  from 
end  to  end,  the  church  is  built.    The  thing  itself  is 
lata  Flamboyant.     The  choir  is  unique  in  Europe. 
The  choir  itself  is  si.xteen-sidcd,  and  of  late  Flam- 
boyant; it  is  united  to  the  nave  by  a  kind  of  |ias- 
sage,  for  which  no  ritual  that  I  uin  acquainted  with 
has  a  name.     The  altar  stands   in    the  centre. 
Around  it  is  an  octagonal  erection,  the  eight  arches 
leading  into  a  late  Flamboyant  dome  ;  intact,  here 
you  have  a  gigantic  tabernacle,  but  this  dome  ter- 
miiiates  iu  a  pier,  which  pier,  rising  to  the  height 
of  some  36  feet,  branches  out  into  the  10  ribs  on 
which  the  vaulting  of  the  stone-work  of  the  exter- 
nal chancel  rests.     This  choir  stands  exactly  and 
precisely  on  the  summit  contained  by  the  nine 
quadrangles  of  the  hill  on  which  those  nine  quad- 
laijylcs  stand.    We  talk  of  this  or  that  building 


arovvning  a  hill — could  we  have  a  better  example  of 
the  literal  meaning  of  a  meta|)horicul  phrase?  is 
not  this  the  precise  diadem  with  which  a  choir  like 
this  encircles  the  hill  on  wbicli  it  stands.' 

Now,  let  us  proceed  to  another  situation — I 
mean,  when  a  brnad  river  or  lake  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence,  if  it  did  imt  on  the  original  erec- 
tion, anyhow  on  the  present  beauty  of  the  cbiircb. 
The  Cathedral  of  Trenne,  among  French  cathedrals, 
occupies  a  place  in  the  third  class.  Aim.ng  late 
F'lamboyaiit  buildings,  it  stands  very  hi<sU.  A 
broad  flight  of  some  30  or  40  steps  leads  u[(  to  the 
western  facade  from  the  Rhone.  To  luy  mind 
there  is  exquisite  contrast  between  the  broad  silver, 
lazy,  over-lapiiing  waves  of  the  idle  river  as  it 
floats  past, for  it  is  floating  rather  than  flowing,  ami 
the  sharply  chiselled  cusps,  and  foliations,  and  pin- 
nacles, and  ogees,  and  delicately-carved  doubled 
towers  of  the  late  cathedral  that  hangs  almost  over 
its  side.  On  that  I  might  dwell  at  much  greater 
length,  but  I  would  rather  sjieak  of  a  cathedral 
church  which  may  he  even  by  name  unknown  to 
most  of  you,  I  mean  that  of  Mariboe,  iu  the  islan'i 
of  F'elstar,  in  Denmark.  Of  the  general  character 
of  Danish  churches  I  shall  hope  to  say  somethintr 
presently  ;  of  this  I  wish  especially  to  speak  as 
regards  its  situation.  The  western  faqade  gives  (as 
the  French  would  say)  on  a  little  inland  lake. 
Speaking  from  memory  as  to  the  lake  (though  not 
as  to  the  church),  I  should  say  it  is  a  piece  of  water 
of  about  four  acres.  Of  the  colour  of  the  church, 
more  directly.  But  imagine  such  a  cathedral  as 
St.  Asaph  set  down  on  a  sandy  plain,  surronmleil 
on  all  siiles  but  the  east  by  the  pines  and  the  beacli 
and  oaks  which  make  Denmark  so  beautiful  ;  vvbilo 
on  the  east  the  little  ripples  of  the  lake  are  com  inn- 
ally  lapping  (and  never  more  than  that)  against  the 
basement  moldings  of  the  chancel.  The  church 
itself  is  not  especially  remarkable  amongst  Danish 
churches,  but  its  situation — jutting  out  as  it  does 
into  a  quiet  inland  lake,  stretching  away  infinitely 
to  the  east,  hut  on  the  north  and  south  skirted  when 
I  saw  it  in  spring  with  a  lovely  contrast  of  young 
beech  and  aged  firs — the  whole  taken  together 
made  me  think  it  one  of  the  fnost  marvellous  eccle- 
siological  landscajies  that  I  had  ever  lieheld.  It  is 
nearly  ten  years  ago  since  I  saw  it ;  and  many  of 
the  most  glorious  clinrclies  in  Europe  have  I  seen 
since  then.  But  calling  it  up  to  my  memory,  I 
still  believe  that,  in  its  way,  it  is  almost  uniipie 
among  western  cathedrals. 

Let  me  now  say  something  as  to  the  localised  in- 
fluence of  colour.     We  ar'all,  I  suppose,  agreeit 
that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  power  of  brick 
is  one  of  the  chief  llecl'S^iti(■s  of  a  modern  architect, 
and,  therefore,  I  often  wondered  that  our  architects 
who  have  so  often  been  End  will  be  more  and  more 
compelled  to  build  in  brick,  should  not  have  made  ;i 
study  of  Danish  ecclesiology .     In  Alsen  I  made  my 
first  acquaintance  with  Danish  brickwork.    In  the 
islands  in  Acroe,  in  I'alstcr,  in  Moen,  above  all  in 
Laaland,  and  in  Zealand  itself,  we  learn  what  local 
necessities  can  do  in  originating  a  local  style.    It  is 
clear  that  from  whatever  reason  stone  was  utterly 
unattainable  by  the  Mediteval  architects  of  Den- 
mark, except  I'er  some  such  great  effort  as  the  ca- 
thedral of  Roeskild,  the    virtually,    though  not 
nominally,  metropolitan  church  of  DenniHrk,  and 
the  truthfulness  and  honesty  with  which  lln.'y  carry 
out  their  material  are  admirable  only  in  one  in- 
stance, as  far  as  I  have  seen,  lost  in  any  other  lorm 
but  that  in  ordinary  uses.    This  one  exception,  and 
it  is  not  very  frequent,  is  the  curved  bricks  neces- 
sary for    tlie  foriualion  of  a    flat-headed  ogee. 
Otiierwise  the  external  ornamentation  — and  most 
richly  ornamented  are  the  churches — consists  of 
bricks,  alternately  projecting  square,  lengthwise  or 
breadthwise,  narrow  side,  hoiizontal  or  perpendicu- 
lar, or  pr<ijecting  in  angular  fashion,  which  1  be- 
lieve (and  comparing  it  with  the  dog-tooth,  the  co- 
incidence i»  remarkaule)  to  he  a  chiel  characteristic 
of  Danish  architecture.     The  east  end  is  almost; 
always  fiat ;  there  is  generally  in  the  I2th  and  13tli 
century,    a    very    tliorouglily-markeil  decorated 
moulding  under  the  galile.   Very  freipieully,  by  the 
simple  process  of  oinilliiig  four  bricks,  a  cross  is 
formed,  the  centre  of  that  gable.     In  Romancfque 
examples— which  almost  always  have  three  ecpial 
windows  in  the  east  end — the  arch  is  formed  of  a 
brown,  gritty,  ugly  sandstone.     I  failed  to  learn 
where  it  came  from.     Very  fine  examples  of  this 
arrangement  occurred  at  Waabeiitba,  in  Laaland,  at 
Taarby,  in  the  same  island;   thcmgh  here  rathtir 
later  is  that  highly-decoraled  example  of  brickwork. 
I  never  saw  a  church  which  so  perfectly  astonished 
me  as  ihat  at  MiddlefVrt ;  and   throughout  the 
whole  building  there  is  not  a  single  effect  pro- 
duced which  could  not  in  its  way  be  worked  out 
with  thuse  wooden  bricks  which   are  children's 
l)la^  things,  provided  only  glue  might    be  used. 
Having  alluded  in  detail  to  several  of  the  Danish 
churches,  the  lecturer  proceeded  :  —  I  was  walking, 
one  evening  towaids  the  end  of  May  from  Odense 
to  Middlefert.    As  the  sun  was  setting  I  reached 
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tlie  brow  of,  for  Denmark,  a  very  Pteep  and 
liiirli  hill.  I  pliniilii  even  lliink  it  did  not  fall 
vi'i-y  short  of  Hollinrn-hill,  and  then,  lookins  to 
the  south-west,  and  oatching  the  churches  which 
cluster  there  as  thickly  as  in  Leicestershire,  that 
rich  deep  tint  which  six  or  seven  centuries  impart 
to  brick  drawn  out  to  its  full  in  the  red  rays  of  the 
SPltiutr  9iin,  I  tlioutrht  tliat  I  liad  never  seen  a 
more  lovely  ecclesia«ticiil  landscape.  Ami  a  curious 
)>riiof  from  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  question  was 
lliis.  A  few  days  after  I  was  at  Cologne.  I  know 
liii  view  which  I  admire  more  in  its  way  than  that 
iif  file  city  as  seen  froto  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
1  arrived  there  late  at  nisht.  Tlie  first  thin^  on 
Wilkin;;  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the  window  to 
feast  witli  it  once  as;uin.  I  could  not  imasine  what 
made  the  whole  scene  so  tame  and  colourless,  and 
iii.-ipid.  But  then  I  rememhered  that  for  a  month 
before  I  had  "been  in  churches  that  possessed  the 
ricliest  and  deepest  of  external  colour.  Having 
alluded  to  the  castle  churches  of  Europe,  the  lec- 
turer concluded  by  urging  upon  architects  to  do 
tlieir  duty  by  those  materials  which  God  had  been 
))Ieiised  to  put  in  their  power,  and  not  look  for  ma- 
terials which  were  beyond  their  reach.  Everybody 
would  wish  to  liave  stone  to  build  with,  money  to 
huild  with,  and  a  good  situation  to  build  in  :  but 
the  true  architect,  the  brave  Christian  artist,  would 
build  a  real  Christian  temple  according  to  theoldest 
architectural  rule — that  of  King  David — iron  for 
things  of  iron,  brass  for  things  of  brass  ;  he  would 
build  thankfully  and  well  with  brick  if  he  could 
imt  iret  stone,  and  he  might  build  most  beautifully 
with  brick.  He  could  even  build  with  mud  a 
Christian  building  worthy — so  far  as  anything  made 
with  hands  could  be  worthy — of  the  glory  of  him 
for  whose  service  it  was  erected. 


TIIOUGnTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  OX  THE 

ARTISTIC  EDIiCATION  OF  AKCHITKCTS.' 
Having  been  kindly  asked  to  read  a  paper  at  one  of 
your  meetings,  I  at  first  selected  a  subject  with  which 
I  felt  myself  to  be  tolerably  conversant, — the  transi- 
tion from  the  Romanesque  to  the  Pointed  syle  in  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  that  in  France.  Finding, 
liowever,  that  this  trenched  somewhat  upon  a  subject 
clio-:en  by  niv  friend  Mr.  Hayter  Lewis,  I  was  obliged 
to  look  out  for  another,  and  have  chosen  one  with 
whicli,  though  it  has  long  occupied  much  of  my 
thoughts,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  am  very  far  indeed 
from  being  practically  conversant. 

While,  however,  1  have  to  apologise  to  the  meeting 
for  presuming  to  address  tliein  on  a  subject  with 
wiiich  I  have  no  veiy  intimate  acquaintance,  and  on 
vliich  I  have  no  claim  to  offer  any  very  decided 
opinion,  I  think  that  I  may  make  my  very  deficien- 
cies the  groundwork  of  niy  apology  ;  for  my  motive 
in  coming  before  you  is  my  strong  conviction  that  it 
is  a  subject  on  which  w«  are  all  grievously  at  fault, 
and  my  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  urge  this 
deficiency  upon  your  most  serious  attention  ;  while, 
in  giving  my  paper  the  title  of  "  Thoughts  and 
Suggestions,"  I  must  beg  to  be  understood  to  mean 
thoughts  of  sorrow  for  undoubted  shortcomings,  and 
suggestions  of  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  amendment. 

The  questions  which  I  wish  to  lay  sarionsly  before 
you  (and  I  ain  well  aware  that  you  have  earnestly 
considereil  them  for  yourselves,  and  are  fully  alive 
to  their  Importance)  are  these  : — Are  we  English 
architects  as  thorouglily  trained  as  we  ought  to  be 
as  artists  f  Is  our  professional  education  sufficiently 
directed  to  architecture  as  viewed  in  its  high  charac- 
ter as  a  Fine  Art?  Is  there  any  ready  and  recog- 
iiised  mode  in  which  the  student  of  arcliitectnre  can 
obtain  this  high-art  education  ?  and, — if  all  these 
questions  trust  be  answered  in  the  negative,— b}' 
■vvliat  means  can  such  deficiencies  be  most  effectually 
remedied  ? 

Kow,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  an  architect 
or  other  artist  may  be  educated.  He  may  be 
trained  in  an  academy,  and  learn  his  art  wholly 
from  professors  and  by  means  of  a  fixed  routine  of 
teaching  in  regular  and  recognised  sehools :  that  is 
(me  way.  Or  he  luay  learn  it  on  the  French  atelier 
system,  in  which  an  artist  keeps  a  kind  of  school,  un- 
connected with  his  own  professional  avocations; 
which  he  visits  from  time  to  time  ;  gives  advice  and 
instruction  to  his  pupils  and  corrects  their  works, 
such  works  being  without  reference  to  his  own  prac- 
tical undertakings;  and  this  system  may  be  linked 
(in,  as  in  France,  to  the  academic  system.  Or  he  may 
be  educated  by  working  in  the  oflice  of  an  areliitect, 
assisting  in  his  practical  works,  and  learning  his 
I'.roiession  by  actually  seeing  and  personally  aiding 
its  operations. 

Now,  we  have  heard  recently  a  great  deal  said 
(with  reference  to  the  sister  art  of  painting)  in  favour 
of  the  old  system  of  pupils  working  in  the  studios  of 
tlieir  master,  and  learning  their  art  by  helping  him  in 
liis  works.     It  was  often  stated  before  the  recent 
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Royal  Academy  Commission — as  it  had  been  in  1836 
before  the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Manufactures — 
that  the  substitution  of  the  Academy  .system  for  this 
older  course  of  training  has  been  the  bane  of  modern 
art;  and  the  best  argument  in  defence  was,  tliat 
academies  were  founded,  not  to  supplant  the  older 
system,  but  to  supply  its  place  alter  it  had  died  a 
natural  death. 

I  think,  then,  that — as  in  our  own  art  tliis(dd.sy.item 
is  still  in  oiieration  in  this  country — we  shall  act 
wisely  in  accepting  it  as  tlie  legitimate/iuvrt  of  our 
professional  education,  our  true  point  de  dfpart ;  and, 
ignoring  all  idea  of  disturbing  it,  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  doing  its  work  fully,  and  whether  it  does  not 
require  some  external  aid  to  compensate  for  certain 
inherent  deficiencies. 

Now,  there  is  a  very  wide  distinction  between 
architecture  and  the  two  other  fine  arts,  particularly 
painting.  Painlinri  is  purely  a  line  art,  while  archi- 
tecture is  also  a  practical  art,  a  science,  and  almost  a 
business. 

If  a  young  student  were,  as  in  old  times,  apprenticed 
to  a  great  painter,  what  he  would  learn  from  him, 
and  by  assisting  him,  would,  almost  of  necessity,  be, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  _/irte  art.  It  is  true  that 
he  would  have,  as  in  all  arts  and  employments,  a 
certain  amount  of  drudgery  and  even  of  mechanical 
work;  but  the  object,  even  of  this,  would  be  fine  art. 
The  profession  he  is  learning  has  that  for  its  sole  and 
ultimate  object ;  and  if  he  take  reasonable  advantage 
of  his  opportunities,  and  have  the  right  stuff  in  him, 
it  must  be  fine  art  in  some  form  tliat  he  learns. 

With  a  student  of  architecture  such  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  the  case.  He  may  learn  in  an  oliice  the 
art  of  making  w  irking  drawings,  and  of  making, 
perhaps,  good  show  drawings  calculated  to  place  a 
design  favourably  before  an  employer :  be  may  learn 
the  business  of  his  profession,  the  science  of  building 
and  construction,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture in  .the  abstract,  but  may  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  miss  the  fine-art  element ;  nay,  I  woidd  go 
further,  and  say  that  this  liii;her  element  cannot  be 
fully  or  more  than  incidentally  learned  in  an  office, 
even  if  the  master  be  in  every  sense  an  artist,  much 
less  if  ho  have  himself,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  our 
day,  only  an  imperfectappreciation  of,  and  much  more 
imperfect  skill  in,  his  art  when  viewed  in  its  hi.;liest 
sense  as  a  pure  art.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  th  it  the 
student  ought  to  have  some  means,  readily  accessible 
to  him,  of  supplying  this  want  whicli,  even  if  our 
art  were  in  its  palmiest  condition,  must  exist,  but 
which  is  more  palpable  and  more  injurious  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fetiings  of  the  day  tend  to  render 
architecture  more  of  a  mere  profession  and  less  of 
an  ait. 

Do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  be  depreciating  my 
profession,  or  finding  fault  with  its  individual  mem- 
bers: I  believe  there  has  never,  in  mcdern  times, 
been  sui  h  an  awakening  as  now.  It  is  this  awaken- 
ing which  makes  us  feel  our  deficiencies,  and  daily 
groan  under  the  consciousness  of  them.  I  am  only 
telling  you  of  what  you  all  feel,  and  of  what  is  to 
myself  a  constant  source  of  self-accusation  and  of 
sorrow  ;  and  that  such  is  the  case  is  our  best  conso- 
lation, as  consciousness  of  shortcoming  is  the  best 
source  of  hope  for  amendment. 

Let  us,  then,  at  once  face  the  truth,  and  admit  the 
fact,  that  unless  a  student  takes  some  special  means 
on  his  own  account,  he  dues  not  become  educated  as 
an  artist  at  all,  but  only  as  a  professional  man  ;  nor 
does  there  exist,  that  I  am  aware  of,  any  recognised 
means  by  which  he  can  avoid  this  monstrous  evil. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  point  out 
to  my  pupils,  or  to  my  own  sons,  any  means  of  ob- 
taining true  artistic  training,  but  the  most  accidental 
and  irregular. 

Now,  when  such  is  the  case,— and  it  is  so  fir  more 
palpably  than  I  should  care  to  proclaim, — how  can 
we  wonder  if  our  arcliitecture  do  not  take  a  position 
proportioned  to  our  general  civilization  and  our  ad- 
vance in  otlier  things  ?  A  great  deal  is  said  in  these 
days  of  ours  about  architecture  having  merits  wholly 
independent  of  ornamental  art;  about  proportion, 
outline,  light  and  shade,  composition,  the  nice  balanc- 
ing of  parts,  the  delicate  and  well-considered  contour 
of  mouldings,  and  a  hundred  other  elements  of  beauty 
which  a  building  may  possess  even  if  devoi<l  of  aitistic 
ornamentation,  and  llie  absence  of  which  may  render 
the  most  ornate  structure, — clothed  with  the  tiiiest 
art,  —  nnpleasing. 

All  this  is  quite  true,  and  I  hold  its  truth  as  of 
most  vital  importance,  bdt  I  feel  convinced  that  none 
of  these  beauties  can  be  attained  in  any  perfection 
unless  the  architect  has  impressed  his  mind  thoroughly 
with  high  artistic  sentiment,  and  that  their  perfection 
will  be  the  greatest  when  he  is  personally  skilled  in 
high  artistic  work. 

All  these  merits  are  the  result  of  a  highly  cultiva- 
ted sense  of  beauty,  a  delicately-trained  eye,  and  a 
;  judgment  matured  to  a  kind  of  instinct  for  the  ele- 
I  nients  of  beauty,  and  to  an  instinctive  power  of  at 
I  once  rejecting  what  is  contrary  to  it,  and  of  detecting 
the  minutest  faults  in  that  which  in  the  main  may  be 


beautiful.  And  this  is  to  be  attained  hy  true  artistic 
training,  and  is,  ctP/ei-is /jrrr/ius,  proportioned  to  the 
degree  to  which  this  has  been  carried. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  however 
talented,  will  design  good  architecture.  We  have 
every  day  before  us  the  most  lamentable  evidence  to 
tlie  contrary.  Artistic  training  must  of  necessity 
take  the  direction  of  the  particular  art  to  which  it  is 
t"  be  applied.  I  do,  however,  assert  the  converse, — 
that  if  an  architect  would  make  himself  en  far  a 
painter  and  a  .sculptor  as  to  be  able  to  conceive,  and 
still  better  to  design,  artistic  decorations  of  a  high 
class,  bordering  on  these  sister  arts,  his  mind  and  his 
eye  would  thereby  become  tlie  better  fitted  for  that 
delicate  process  of  tentative  designing  and  of  re- 
fining of  proportions,  composition,  and  detail,  which 
would  render  his  works  beautiful  even  in  the  absence 
of  such  artistic  decoration  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  of 
this — that  in  full  proportion  to  our  neglect  in  these 
days  of  tlie  hiah  art  of  our  profession,  is  the  glaring 
prevalence  of  tlie  want  of  correctness  of  eve,  and  of 
— I  will  not  say  a  nice  perception — but  often  of  any 
correct  perception  at  all,  of  proportion,  and  of  those 
other  elements  by  which  beauty  may  be  given  to  th* 
simplest  design. 

(To  lie  continued.) 
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A  fine  mansion  has  been  completed  at  Portlaw, 
enmity  W'atprford,  for  Frederick  Malcomson,  Esq.  ; 
John  S.  Mulvany,  Esq.,  architect.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Grecian  ;  the  interior  decoration  has 
been  tastefully  designed  and  well  executed.  An 
extensive  and  elegant  conservatory,  with  semi- 
circuhir  glass  roof,  and  finishing  with  a  bow,  forins 
one  of  the  wings.  The  pleasure  grounds  will  be 
extensive.  Messrs.  Cocklmrn,  of  Gt.  Brunswick- 
street,  Dublin,  were  tlie  contractors. 

Tenders  for  a  new  bank  in  College-green  (Mr. 
Wm.  G.  Murray,  R  H.A.,  architect)  are  before  the 
directors  of  the  Union  Bank,  but  the  successful  con- 
tractor is  not  yet  declared.  The  building  will  have 
also  H  front  of  minor  importance  in  Church-lane. 
The  Colle^e-greeii  front  is  of  a  very  bold  and  im- 
posing character,  and  will  be  almost  entirelv  exe- 
cuted in  Irish  limestone — a  very  beautiful  and 
durable  material,  vvliich  mittht  be  more  extensively 
used  with  advantage  in  our  public  buildings.  Tiie 
first  floor  has  columns  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite 
in  the  two  centre  piers  of  the  arcade  in  which  this 
story  is  arranged.  The  office  occupies  the  whole 
width  ot  the  ground,  about  40  ft.,  and  is  about  46 
ft.  in  depth,  with  an  apsidal  end  or  recess,  semicir- 
cular on  plan,  divided  from  the  square  portion  of  the 
office  by  a  semicircular  arch  of  Caen  stone,  25  ft. 
in  span  springing  from  columns  of  Cork  red  and 
Gahvay  green  marble.  The  cornices  are  of  Caen 
stone  from  which  springs  a  quadrant  coved  ceiling 
riclily  coflTered.  The  other  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  consist  of  a  runner's  office,  messengers'  office, 
waiting  rooms,  &c.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  the 
caretaker's  apartments,  kitchens,  safes,  lavatories, 
&c.  The  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  arranged, 
both  in  Church-lane  and  College-green,  in  suites  of 
offices,  the  entrance  staircase  being  approached 
from  Church-lane. 

The  Belfast  Bunking  Company  have  invited  three, 
architectural  firms — Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn,  and 
Lanyon,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Barre, 
of  Belfast— to  submit  plans  in  a  limited  competition 
for  a  new  hank  in  Belfast,  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. The  several  plans  are  now  before  the 
directors,  but  their  decision  has  not  been  announced. 

Tlie  additions  and  alterations  to  Castleknock 
Church,  under  the  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Coinmis'sioners,  is  approaching  completion.  The 
cliaiicel  is  beinu.-  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  architect ;  Thos.  Hall  and  Sons, 
builders. 

Several  important  fronts  have  been  executed,  and 
others  are  in  contemplation  in  Upper  Sackville- 
street.  The  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company 
have  just  completed  a  handsome  front,  Messrs. 
Lanvon,  Lynn,  and  Lanyon,  architects  ;  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Dooliii,  builder,  'i'lie  Reliance  Conipaiiy  have 
also  decorated  their  front,  and  the  two  adjoininj; 
bouses  are  about  to  be  converted  into  extensive 
offices  and  stores  for  Messrs.  .\.  and  W.  Gi!bey,the 
well-known  wine  mercliants,  under  Mr.  Murray,  as 
architect.  The  front  in  Sackville-street  will  be  of 
an  imposing  character.  The  fame  firm  are  also 
about  to  make  additions  to  the  rere  of  several  shops 
between  North  Earl-street  and  Blefiliant-lane,  in 
Upper  Sackville-street.  The  additions  to  Lawrence's 
toy-shop  and  fancy  bazaar  consist  of  a  large  ware- 
room,  an  archery  gallery  for  butt  shooting,  and  a 
photographic  gallery,  with  waiting-rooms,  &c.  Mr. 
Murray  is  the  architect. 
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NOVEL  METHOD  OF  CENTRE  ARCH 
STRIKING. 

A  NKW  bridge  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Bengal.  I' 
is  called  the  Morliur  Bridge,  aiul  Captain  Mead  is  the 
engineer  of  tlie  worlts.  Tlie  arches  of  the  bridge  are 
the  largest  of  any  in  Bengal ;  but  it  is  more  especially 
deserving  of  notice  owing  to  a  novel  and  most  ingeni- 
ous method  of  striking  the  centre  of  the  arches,  adop- 
ted by  the  engineer.  This  task  is  generally  performed 
by  wedges  which  are  struck  back  simultaneouslj'.  It 
is  generally  very  ditficult  to  effect  this  with  any  uni- 
formity ;  the  wedges  eitherget  jammed  up,  owing  to 
the  enormous  pressure,  and  have  to  be  cut  out,  or 
fly  out  too  rapidly,  by  which  the  centre,  dropping 
suddenly,  communicates  its  motion  to  the  masonry, 
and  becomes  sometimes  deformed  in  its  descent.  The 
difficulties  atiending  on  the  operation  are  largely 
increased  iu  India,  where  so  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  intelligence  of  the  workmen.  Captain 
l\Iead  overcomes  tliis  difficulty  by  the  following 
ingenious  device.  In  place  of  the  blocks  he  substi- 
tutes sacks  filled  with  sand,  to  which  the  weight  of 
the  centre  and  the  portion  of  the  arch  resting  on  them 
is  transferred  after  keying.  The  mouths  of  the  sand 
bags  are  opened  simultaneously,  and  the  sand  running 
out  lowers  the  centres  uniformly  and  safely  without 
any  violent  or  sudden  shock. 

Captain  Mead  thus  describes,  in  an  official  report, 
the  method  he  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
Morlmr  Bridge:  —  The  centres  were  designed  with 
double  longitudinal  beams  the  lower  one  carried  on 
the  pi>st3  and  struts  forming  the  supports  of  the  centre, 
and  tlie  upper  one  forjning  the  tie  to  the  series  of  tri- 
angles forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  centres;  this 
upper  beam  rested  on  the  lower  at  a  distance  of 
12  ft.  through  blocks  8"  x  8"  x  12"  of  saft  easily 
splitting  wood  (Dhow)  ;  when  the  arch  had  been 
keye  l  a  strong  sack  made  of  double  coarse  country 
canvas  (fat)  maile  as  a  tube,  filled  with  dry  sand 
and  tied  with  string  at  both  ends,  was  introduced 
between  these  two  beams  close  to  each  block,  a  plate 
of  stout  plank  (12"xl5"x2")  b«ing  placed  above 
and  below  to  distribute  the  pressure  fairly  over  the 
bag,  and  finely  tapered  wedges  in  pairs  were  driven 
between  the  upper  plate  and  the  upper  longitudinal 
beams  with  heavy  mallets,  until  the  weight  of  the 
centres,  in  lieu  of  rest  iig  on  the  blocks,  was  borne 
by  the  sandbags,  and  the  blocks  were  so  far  looseneil 
that  they  could  be  easily  driven  out  of  their  places 
with  a  few  blows  of  the  mallets;  any  individual 
blocks  which  could  not  be  thus  relieved  or  were 
jammed,  were  split  ont  by  carpeniers,  but  this  was 
not  found  necessary  in  more  than  two  or  three 
cases.  The  blocks  were  then  re-introduced  into  their 
places,  but  laid  on  their  sides  insti-ad  of  on  end,  thus 
leaving  a  space  of  four  inches  between  their  upper 
surfaces  and  the  lower  side  of  the  upper  longitudinal. 
The  whole  centre  now  rested  on  the  bags,  of  which 
eight  supported  each  truss,  or  forty  the  complete  cen- 
tre ;  eighty  ordinary  coolies  were  now  brought  up, 
two  to  each  bag  (one  taking  charge  of  each  mouth), 
and  two  or  three  Europeans  posted  among  them  to 
see  and  report  each  order  obeyed.  The  word  was  then 
.successively  given,  tirst,  to  untie  the  up-stream 
mouths  of  each  bag,  but  not  to  allow  any  sand  to 
escape ;  second  to  untie  the  down-stream  mouths ; 
third,  to  allow  the  sand  to  run  out  of  the  bags,  when 
the  whole  of  the  centre  sank  gradually  and  steadily, 
until  it  again  rested  on  the  blocks  placed  to  receive  it, 
leaving  the  arch  entirely  unsupported. 

It  was  really  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  the  large 
mass  of  complicated  timber  framing  74'  x  24'  x  IG', 
and  weighing  nearly  50  tons,  besides  the  portion  of 
the  weight  of  the  arch  masonry  resting  on  it,  gradu- 
ally subside,  with  amotion  so  slow  and  smooth  tliat 
it  was  perfectly  uniioticeable  even  while  standing  in 
it,  except  by  the  sefiarat ion  between  the  lagging  and 
the  arch  and  the  approximation  between  the  longitu- 
dinal beams;  ,so  uniform  was  the  motion  that  not 
even  a  creak  was  heard  from  any  joint  of  the  frame, 
and  the  time  occupied  by  the  movement  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  minute.  The  amount  of  sinkage  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch  was  accurately  noted  by  means  of 
two  heavy  leaden  plummets  weighing  8  to  10  lbs. 
each,  and  having  a  small  brass  scale  attached,  one 
of  which  was  hung  from  either  side  of  the  crown  by 
an  iron  wire  and  rested  in  a  tub  of  water  below  to 
check  any  oscillation  of  the  plumb  bob  ;  consequently 
the  depth  to  which  the  .scale  was  immersed  l)efore  and 
alter  striking,  being  carefully  noted,  the  difference 
.showed  the  e.xact  amount  the  crown  of  the  arch  had 
sunk  ;  this  measurement  whs  further  checked  in  some 
archea  by  observing  a  point  on  the  key  of  the  arch 
from  a  distance,  through  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite. 
— Buildiitf/  News. 


CoNvicnsAxio.NH. — A  conversazione  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  i{i)yal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland 
will  take  place  in  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Great 
Brunswick-street,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  the29tli  inst. 
"SVe  hope  in  our  next  issue  to  publish  a  .special  report 
of  the  pruceediugs. 


RAILWAY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Wesp  Cop.k  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  proprietors  of  the  West  Cork  Railway  was  held  on 
the  2'dth  ult.,  at  four  o'clock,  at  the  offices  iu  Grace- 
church-street,  London. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  Cusack  P.  Roney- 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood,  secretary,  read  the  report,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  consideralde  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  line. 

From  the  statement  of  accounts  (which  was  also 
read  by  the  secretary)  it  appeared  that  the  amount 
received  in  share  capital  was  A'100,330  lOs  ;  ditto  on 
interest  account,  £61.  3s.  2d.  ;  ditto,  temporary  loans 
on  bonds,  A'51.()50,  making  a  total  of  £152,641  13s. 
2d.  The  expenditure  on  account  of  incorporation 
and  preliminary  expenses,  &c.,  amounted  to  £10,843 
IBs.  3d. ;  on  construction  of  works,  purchase  of  land, 
&c.,  i.'I3;),790  ;  on  general  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  undertaking,  £1,338  5s.;  making  a  total  of 
£151,972,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  cash  in  the 
National  Bank  of  £69  9s.  lid. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  statement  of  accounts.  He  said  that  the  coin- 
panv  had  made  very  considerable  progress  with  the 
works  since  the  meeting  held  in  August  last.  They 
had  obtained  possession  of  18  acres  of  land.  The 
directors  had  further  to  congratulate  the  proprietors 
upon  having  13  miles  of  the  permanent  way  made, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  that  distance  was 
ballasted,  and  ready  to  receive  the  permanent  way. 
Laying  down  this  portion  of  the  permanent  way 
would  engage  the  active  exertions  of  the  contractors, 
and  when  it  was  laid  an  essential  portion  of  the  line 
would  be  constructed.  It  was  a  subject  of  especial 
congratulation  to  the  directors  that  the  importance  of 
Crookhaven  for  telegraphic  purposes  had  been  com- 
pletely recognised  by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
paTiy.  At  first  he  was  told  thit  they  were  not  very 
successful  in  getting  the  inward  steamers  to  deliver 
the  intelligence  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  lately  they  had  put  on  small  steamers, 
and  by  that  means  obtained  for  this  country  the 
American  intelligence,  six,  eight,  and  in  some  cases 
even  10  hours  sooner  than  it  could  otlierwi.se  have 
been  received.  I  have  (continued  Sir  Cusack")  re- 
ceived letters  from  Skibbereen  and  other  parts  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  which  the 
writers  state  that  they  think  the  time  has  come  when 
some  movement  should  be  made  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  public  the  demand  for  railway  commn- 
niciition  between  Crookh  ven  and  some  point  on  the 
West  Cork  line.  That  is  certainly  a  very  important 
subject,  and  it  is  one  that  shall  have  the  earliest  and 
best  attention  of  the  board. 

1  he  retiring  directors,  Sir  C.  P.  Roney  and  Mr.  .J. 
W.  Holland,  were  then  re-elected,  as  was  also  the 
auditor  of  the  company,  Mr.  Joseph  Barton. 


GRIt\T   SOUTHEUN    AND  WESTISItN    RAILWAY. — 

The  office  of  engineer  of  this  company,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  Miller,  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  late  resident  engineer 
of  the  Ulster  railway.  The  office  of  locomotire  su- 
perintendent, which  was  also  held  by  Mr.  Miller,  has 
been  conferred  on  Mr.  M'Donnell,  C.E. 

Petitions  have  beeii  lodged  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  Tralee  Canal  Bill,  by  Sir  Edward  Denny, 
Bart.,  and  Kilkenny  Junctiim  Railway  Bill,  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company. 

Petitions  have  been  lodged  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  Dublin  (irand  Junction  Railwa}',  by  Vis- 
count de  Vesci  and  Charles  Henry  Windham  A'Court 
Repington  (as  guardians  of  the  Earl  of  I'embroke  and 
Montgomery)  ;  Pembroke  Township  Commi.ssioner.s  ; 
Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Improvement  Commissioners  ; 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  Company. 

Against  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Railway  by  Mid- 
land Great  Western  IJailway  of  Ireland  Company  ; 
Corporation  of  Dublin. 

Against  Dublin,  Rathmines,  Rathgar,  &c  ,  Railway, 
by  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners ;  Corporation  of  Dublin. 

Against  Dublin  Trunk  Connecting  Railwa.v  by 
Pembroke  Township  Commisssioners;  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  of  Ireland  Company. 

Against  Dublin  Railway  by  Viscount  de  Vesci  and 
Charles  Henry  Wyndham  A'Court  Repington  (as 
guardians  of  the  Earl  of  f  embroke  and  Montgomery)  ; 
Pembroke  Town  Commissioners ;  Rathmines  and 
Rathgar  Improvement  Commissioners  ;  Hon.  Algernon 
Egerton  (for  self  and  co- trustees  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Bridgewater) ;  and  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Navigation  Company;  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way of  Ireland  Company. 

Against  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway, 
by  Tristam  Kennedy,  John  Edward  Redmond,  Charles 
Henry  Hill  and  others. 

_  Against  Belfast  Water  (Commissioners)  by  George 
Gray  ;  owners,  &c.,  of  Property  within  the  municipal 
borough  of  Belfast ;  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Car- 
rickl'ergus  and  others  i  Owners,  &c.  (John  Lyth  and 


others);  Owners,  &c.,  of  Mills  and  Manufactories 
affected  by  proposed  Bill  ;  Belfast  Charitable  Com- 
missioners;  JohnRea;  Marquis  of  Downshire  ;  James 
Wilson. 

Against  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway, 
and  Londonderry  Improvement;  The  Irish  Society. 


RAILWAY  RETURNS. 


Name  of  Company. 

Week 
Ending. 

1864 

1U3 

£ 

£  ' 

Belfast  and  County  Down 

Mar.  6 

eon 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 

..  4 

18S8 

Vlii 

Cork,  Blackrock  and  Passiige 

5 

111 

145 

Cork  and  Limerick  Direct 

Feb.  26 

•2 14 

231 

Dublin  and  Dro(;heda  .. 

liar.  C 

1417 

1341 

Dublin  and  Kinccstown 

4 

1151) 

lOi/7 

Dublin  and  Meatli 

Feb.  2G 

170 

141 

Mar.  4 

8.!  6 

864 

Great  Northern  and  Western  . . 

4 

475 

.'>2.5 

Great  Southern  and  Western.. 

..  4 

6Sfi9 

7084 

Irish  North  Western  .. 

(i 

148.5 

1771 

Itidland  Great  Western 

4 

4713 

6U9S 

S4i:5 

2263 

GREAT  INUNDATION  IN  SHEFFIELD. 
The  great  reservoir  at  Bradfield,  about  six  miles 
from  Sheffield,  the  bursting  of  which  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  sudden  inundation  of  the  valley  of 
the  Don,  has  only  recently  been  completed.  The 
reservoir  covered  an  area  of  seventy-six  acres,  and 
would  hold  114,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The 
embankment  which  crossed  the  end  of  the  valley 
was  an  enormous  erection,  with  an  average  height  of 
«ighty-five  feet,  and  forty  feet  in  thickness.  It  was 
three  hundred  yards  long.  All  along  the  river  from 
Bradfield  to  Sheffield  the  waters  swept  everything 
before  them  —  human  beings,  domestic  animals, 
houses,  furniture,  great  stacks  of  timber,  trees,  carts, 
and  goods  of  every  variety — on  the  eventful  morning 
of  Saturday.    Between  Little  Matlock  and  Hills- 

J  boro',  a  distance  of  four  miles,  whole  rows  of  houses 
have  been  swept  entirely  away,  in  three  of  which 
alone  there  were  twenty-five  lives  lost.  In  the  oppo- 
site row  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned, 
and  scarcely  any  of  their  bodies  have  been  discovered. 
Tlie  flood  .seems  to  have  swept  everything  before  it. 
Between  Wardsend  and  Sheffield  the  bodies  were  seeu 
lying  in  the  mills  and  the  mud  and  ruins.  There 
were  fourteen  in  one  place,  ten  in  another,  thirteen 
in  a  third.   At  Neepsend  many  acres  of  gardens  were 

1  devastated,  and  whole  families  swept  away. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  life  will  exceed  250, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  exceeds 
half  a  million. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  held 
yesterday,  on  reference  to  the  above  melancholy 
catastrophe,  the  chairman  of  the  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee stated  that  "  every  possible  care  that  expe- 
rience, engineering  skill,  contracting  skill,  and  con- 
structive skill,  could  dictate  or  accomplish,  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an  accident 
occurring  to  their  waterworks.] 


The  British  Standard.  March  15,  186l,npeak- 
ing  of  Benson's  Arirentine  Spoons  and  Forks,  8u.v«, 
"  Their  appearance  is  certainly  such  that  hut  for  the 
absence  of  the  customary  credentials  of  silver,  detec- 
tion would  be  almost  impossible."  This  splendid  ma- 
terial is  a  compound  of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy 
depositofpuresilver,  formingonebard compact  body, 
possessing  all  the  beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and 
durability  of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  W  hen 
the  argentine  and  the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween theiD,  while  its  durability  is  so  great  that 
after  many  years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  un- 
altered. During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has 
been  bo  well  received  by  the  public,  that  its  manu- 
facture has  been  extended  to  all  those  articles 
usually  made  in  silver,  viz. — spoons,  forks,  dinner, 
tea,  and  coffee  services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake 
baskets,  candelabra,  dishes  of  all  kinds,  epermies, 
claret  jngs,  (Stc,  &c.,  &c.  A  nainple  spoon  will  lie 
sent  pout-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdoui 
on  receipt  of  30  stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  300  engravings  and  full  price-list  of  tlie 
various  manufactures,  both  in  argentine  and  solid 
silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six 
stamps.  A  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  VF. 
Benson  for  "  excellence  of  manufacture,  argentine 
and  eltctro  plate."  Post-otiice  orders  and  cheques 
should  be  made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson. 
Branch  esttildishment,  63,  Cornhill.  All  com- 
munications sUould  be  addressed  to  the  prineiiKil 
establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  Lon- 
don. Established  174iJ.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker 
liy  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Corporation  of  Doncaster  have  decided  to 
continue  the  boring  for  an  artesian  well  to  a  furtlier 
depth  of  fifty  yards.  The  deptii  is  already  seveu 
hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
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THE  IRISH  OFFICIAL  AND  GENERAL 
BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  parties  interested  in  the  formation 
of  a  building  society,  cliiefly  in  connection  with  the 
t'ivil  Service,  was  lield  on  Monday  evening,  7th 
inst.,  at  the  Nortlniiiiherland  Hotel : 

VVm.  Gbrnon,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Ainonsst  those  present  were : — 

Di-  William  Carte,  Ricliard  Barney,  Esq.  ;  R. 
H.  Jeplison,  Esq. ;  Tliomas  Collott,  Esq.  ;  A.  Todd, 
Esq  ;  J.  Carpenter,  Esq.  ;  F.  Franklin,  Esq.  ;  G. 
W.  Finlay,  Esq.  ;  Tliomas  Donlon,  Esq.  ;  J.  J. 
Lyons,  E>q.  ;  J.  H.  Owen,  Esq.  ;  R.  F.  ('Ickey, 
Es(|.  ;  Artliur  Stanley,  Esq.  j  VVm.  M'Dermott, 
Esq.  ;  Cornelius  Pelly,  Esq. 

Iklr.  Gernon,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  that  he 
was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
society,  but  that  when  he  knew  the  objects  for 
which  the  meetin<r  had  been  called,  he  at  once  as- 
benlcd  to  the  principle  of  it,  and  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  co-operate  as  far  as  he  could.  He  felt  that  a 
society  like  this  had  been  greatly  wanted  in  this 
country,  and  the  want  was  felt  specially  amongst 
tlie  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  They  had  hitherto 
been  too  apathetic  to  their  own  interests,  and  they 
should  rouse  themselves  to  take  every  possible  ad- 
vant<ige  of  the  opportunities  presented  for  forward- 
iuir  thein,  and  he  knew  none  better  than  that 
offered  by  the  association,  the  formation  of  which 
was  now  contemplated.  The  rules  adopted  for  the 
society  had  liad  the  test  of  14  years'  experience  in 
England,  where  they  worked  admirably,  and 
where  almost  fabulous  suras  of  money  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  funds  of  similar  luiilding  societies, 
and  in  no  instance  had  a  failure  been  recorded. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Daly,  stated  the  society  was 
to  be  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Benefit 
Buildin;;  Societies'  Act,  and  that  its  object  was  to 
enable  each  of  its  members  to  erect  or  purchase 
lit  her  freehold  estate.  He  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  rules  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  so • 
ciety. 

The  cliairman  said  he  wished  to  throw  out  for 
the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  whether,  instead 
of  lioinii  over  the  rules  seriatim,  tliey  should  not 
sulnnit  them  to  some  high  legal  authority,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  make  them  conformable  in 
every  respect  to  the  acts  of  Parliaiuerit. 

Mr.  O'Coinior  thought  that  the  rules  ought  to  be 
passed  at  once. 

Mr.  Fiiilay  thousht  that  the  opinion  of  eminent 
rouiisel  might  already  have  been  obtained,  and  that 
if  the  rules  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  those 
of  the  London  society,  there  was  no  need  to  have 
the  opinion  of  counsel. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Owen  thought,  from  the  language  of 
the  rules,  they  must  have  been  framed  by  counsel 
already,  and  it  was  expedient  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  the  formation  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  considered  that  as  the  rules 
should  eventually  come  under  the  legal  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  'I'idd  Pratt,  they  had  now  nothing  to 
do  liut  go  through  them  seriatim. 

Mr.  -M'Dermott  said  that  the  rules  were  very 
le;;al  and  very  technical  ;  they  should  not  he  adop- 
ted orj  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He,  therefore, 
liessed  to  move,  "That  the  rules  be  printed  and 
put  info  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice generally,  with  a  view  to  getting  such  sugges- 
tions as  they  iniaht  wish  to  offer. 

An  amendment,  "That  the  rules  be  now  gone 
through  seriatim"  was  put  and  carried. 

Alter  some  further  discussion  the  rules  were  read 
one  by  one,  and  adopted,  with  some  alterations. 


PliOPOSRD    DESIGN    FOR  ST.  STEPHEN'S 
GKEEN  AS  A  PUBLIC  PARK. 

A  BI5AUTIFUL  de«ign  (says  the  f'aily  Express)  by 
G.  W.  Hemans,  Esq.,  C.E.,  forthe  improvement.s  in- 
tended to  be  effected  in  Stephen's-green  when  opened 
as  a  public  park,  is  now  on  view  at  the  Chamlier  of 
Commerce,  Dublin  Library,  Messrs.  Todd  and  Burns, 
Mfssr.s.  Cannock  and  White,  the  newspaper  and  other 
public  offices.  A  grand  entrance  is  proposed  to  be 
placed  opposite  Daw.son-.street,  on  the  north  side,  with 
smaller  gates  at  the  corners  fronting  Grafton-street, 
Harcourt-street,  Lecson-street,  and  Merrion-row.  In 
the  ceiitie  a  fountain  aViA  jet  d'eau  will  replace  the 
not  very  elegant  equestrian  statue  of  George  II. 
Broad  avenues,  fringed  with  flower  beds,  will  approach 
this  fountain  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  while  ser- 
pentine walks,  stretching  diagonally  across  from 
Leeson-slreet  to  Grafton-sfrcet,  and  from  Harcourt- 
sireet  to  Merrion-row,  will  afford  those  important 
localities facili'ies  of  intercommunication  not  now  en- 
joyed by  even  the  privileged  few — the  payers  ot  Green 
tax  and  Green  rent.  On  the  whole,  the  design  is  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  citizens,  and  especially 
of  iidiabitants  of  Stephen's-grccn,  whose  pro;-trty 
would  be  gieally  ijupruved. 


SUBMARINE  FIRING. 
Thr  following  is  an  extract  from  a  record  of  Robai  t 
Fulton's  experiments  on  the-above  subject: — 

"  With  this  view  he  instituted  a  number  of  ex- 
periments to  try  the  practicability  and  effect  of  dis- 
charging cannon  loaded  with  ball  at  different  depths 
under  water.  He  made  a  number  of  calculations  on 
this  subject.  His  desire  was  to  ascertain  what  resis- 
tance a  ball,  of  given  dimension*,  propelled  with  a 
certain  velocity,  would  meet  with  in  passing  through 
a  body  of  water  at  a  certain  depth.  The  basis  he 
took  for  these  calculations,  and  the  calculation  them- 
selves, mark  both  his  ingenuity  and  science.  H« 
assumed  that  a  body  passing  through  water  would 
meet  with  a  resistance  equal  to  the  force  of  a  column 
of  water  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  body  moving 
with  the  given  velocity.  He  then  ascertained  what 
bead  or  weight  of  water  would  be  required  to  discharge 
a  stream  of  water  from  an  orifice  at  the  foot  of  a  per- 
pendicular tube  with  the  same  velocity  with  which 
the  body  was  supposed  to  be  propelled.  He  then, 
by  the  well-known  rule  of  hydraulics,  found  what 
force  or  power  the  ascertained  head  of  water  would 
give,  and  thence  formed  his  estimates  as  to  the  resis- 
tance which  a  body  projected  ia  water  would  meet 
with. 

"  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  arriving  at  the  information  necessary  for  his  par- 
ticular purpose  ;  but  he  established  from  his  calcula- 
tions a  rule  which  may,  by  a  very  brief  and  siinpl* 
arithmetical  proces«,  afford  all  the  information  and 
accuracy  generally  necessary  for  practical  purposes. 
His  first  experiment  was  with  a  four  pouudsr,  having 
the  breech,  and  as  much  of  the  gun  as  is  usually 
within  the  sides  of  a  ve.ssel,  in  a  water-tight  bo.x,  and 
the  muzzle  stopped  with  a  tompiou.  The  box  and 
gun  were  then  submerged  3ft.  in  the  Hudson.  The 
gun  was  fired  by  dropping  a  live  coal  through  a  tin 
tube  which  penetrated  the  box  immediately  above 
the  vent  of  the  gun,  and  rose  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  ball  was  found  to  have  struck  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  41ft. 
from  the  muzzle.    The  gun  was  vminjuied. 

"  This  experiment  satisfied  him  that  guns  might 
be  placed  in  a  ship  below  her  water-line,  with  their 
muzzles  in  the  water,  without  any  more  danger  of 
their  bursting  than  there  is  when  they  are  fired  in 
the  air.  This  gave  him  the  idea  of  arming  ships 
with  guns  to  be  fired  in  this  way.  He  proposed  that 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  made  for  the  purpose  should 
recoil  through  a  stuffing-box,  and  be  f(dlowed  by  a 
valve,  which  would  exclude  the  water  when  the  gun 
was  not  protruded.  An  elegant  model  on  this  con- 
struction is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  He 
next  tried  the  same  piece  with  a  pound  and  a-half  of 
powder,  and  fired  it  by  means  of  one  of  his  water- 
tight locks,  when  it  wag  entirely  in  water — oft.  below 
the  surface.  The  ball  penetrated  ll^in.  into  a  target 
of  pine  logs  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  placed  beneath  the  water  at  the  distance  of  12ft. 
from  the  piece. 

"  His  next  experiment  was  with  a  columbiad, 
carrying  a  hundred  pound  ball,  fired  at  the  target  as 
in  the  last  instance.  All  that  we  know  is  that  the 
ball  tore  the  target  to  pieces,  and  the  cannon  was  un- 
injured. We  have  not  information  that  will  enable 
us  to  give  any  further  details  of  the  experiment,  but 
we  know  that  Mr.  Fulton  was  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  result.  He  proposed  to  use  cannon  in  this  way 
by  suspending  them,  two  for  instance,  from  the  bows 
of  the  vessel.  A  single  shot,  as  he  demonstrates  from 
a  piece  of  large  calibre,  which  should  break  into  the 
side  of  a  ship  at  any  considerable  depth  beneath  the 
water  line,  must  be  fatal  to  her.  And  though  the 
range  of  shot  fired  through  water  may  be  but  a  few 
feet,  yet  conflicting  vessels,  whenever  they  engage 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm  (with  accoimts  of  which  our 
naval  heroes  have  of  late  made  us  familiar),  must  be 
so  near  as  to  give  effect  to  a  submarine  discharge. 

"  Mr.  Fulton  did  not  propose  that  these  guns 
should  l)e  always  in  the  water,  but  that  they  should 
be  suspended  so  as  to  be  raissd  when  the  vessel  was 
not  in  action.  These  plans  for  the  submarine  use  of 
cannon  were  submitted  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
naval  commanders,  who  gave  them  his  decided  ap- 
probation. He  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  such 
an  attack  would  be  fatal  to  any  vessel  op|)osed  to  it  ; 
ind  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  an  enemy 
to  evade  an  attempt,  made  with  sufficient  resolution, 
to  destroy  her  by  these  means." 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF 
IRELAND. 

A  MHi'.TiNO  of  the  above  institution  was  held  on 
Wednesday  eveniug  in  the  Museum  Buildings,  Trinity 
College, 

Professor  Downing  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  proceedings  of  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  papers  •'  On  a  New 
Method  of  Stopping  Railway  'i'rains  Suddenly"  were 
read  b^  Mr.  J.  I'rice  and  Mr.  Donovau. 


NEW  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CHAPKL9. 

BKAY,  COUNTY  WICKI^OW. 

TuR  foundation-st(  ne  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel  at  Bray,  county  Wicklow,  was  laid  on 
Thursday,  the  23th  February,  by  Thomas Greshain, 
Esq.,  of  Raheny  Park,  amidst  a  large  assembly  of 
clergymen,  gentlemen,  and  ladies  connected  with 
that  community. 

A  handsome  marquee  crowned  with  banners, 
was  erected  for  the  occasion,  adjacent  to  the  site  of 
the  edifice,  which  is  conveniently  and  picturesquely 
situated  near  to  Quinsborough-road. 

The  building  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  65 
feet  in  length  and  22  feet  in  width  internally.  The 
walls  are  16  feet  in  height  to  springing  of  roof. 
There  are  six  windows  on  either  side,  with  stone 
mullions  and  dressings,  and  buttresses  between 
same.  The  entrance  porch  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  in  front,  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  with  an  inner  porch  affording  ample  accom- 
modation, and  leading  to  the  two  main  passages, 
which  are  situate  at  either  side,  with  open  timber 
pews  in  the  centre. 

There  is  immediately  over  the  entrance  poroh  a 
large  circular  window,  10  feet  in  diameter,  with 
handsome  carved  stone  tracery.  The  apex  of  gable 
is  surmounted  by  an  effective  carved  finial. 

The  two  buttresses  which  terminate  the  front  of 
the  building  at  the  angles  form  important  features, 
having  octagon  shafts  and  spires. 

The  walls,  which  are  of  granite  stone,  are  being 
built  in  checker-work,  and  the  dressings  and  mould- 
nss  of  doors,  windows,  quoins,  buttresses,  &c.,  are 
of  Caen  stone. 

The  roof  is  of  open  timber  construction,  the  spaces 
between  the  rafters  being  plastered.  All  the  wood- 
work in  the  roof,  pews,  ikc,  is  to  be  stained  in  oak 
and  varnished. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a  residence  adjoining  the 
chapel  for  the  minister,  and  for  which  the  ground 
has  been  taken. 

The  building  is  being  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Alfred  G.  Jones, 
Esq.,  architect,  of  Molesworth-street,  Dublin,  by 
Messrs.  Beardwood  and  Son,  of  Westland-rovr,  con- 
tractors, at  a  cost  of  about  £1,201),  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished,  ready  for  opening,  by  the 
month  of  August  next,  accommodating  about  300 
persons. 

A  beautiful  silver  trowel,  handsomely  engraved, 
was  presented  to  Thomas  Greshara,  Esq.,  who, 
having  set  the  stone  (in  which  a  bottle  with  coins 
was  inserted)  in  a  masterly  manner,  declared  it  to 
be  well  and  truly  laid. 


ATHLONE,  COUNTY  WESTMEATH. 

On  Thursday,  the  25th  of  February,  one  of  the 
most  enlivening  and  interesting  scenes  with  which 
the  town  of  Athlone  was  favoured,  took  place  in 
connection  with  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
above  church.  The  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
was  in  attendance,  enlivening  the  scene,  and  at 
least  1,200  persons  assembled  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  stone  was  laid  by  J.  C.  Evans,  Esq.,  who 
arrived  by  the  11  j  train  from  Dublin,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  silver  trowel  on  the  occa- 
sion, engraved  with  suitable  crest  and  inscription. 

The  building,  which  is  designed  by  Alfred  G. 
Jones,  Esq.,  architect,  of  Dublin,  is  being  erected 
by  Mr.  George  Glanville,  of  Ballinasloe.  It  is  of 
Early  English  character,  about  55  feet  in  length  by 
22  feet,  terminating  in  an  octagon  form,  which 
admits  of  the  pews  radiating  round  the  platform 
enclo.sure  at  end.  The  church  contains  pew  sittings 
for  about  250,  with  a  gallery  at  one  end.  The  roof 
is  of  open  timber  construction,  and  the  octagon 
portion  is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  spire,  form- 
ing a  conspicuous  feature,  and  seen  from  the  main 
entrance  to  the  town  aloug  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non river. 

The  design,  which  is  novel  and  attractive, 
promises  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  the 
entrarree  front,  which  is  in  Northgate-street,  is  of 
an  imposing  cliaracter. 

Tliere  is  also  a  basement  story  under  the  church, 
intended  for  schools,  and  a  suitable  residence  is  de- 
signed and  intended  to  be  erected  adjoining  the 
building.    Tiiecost  will  be  about  £1 ,700  to  £1,800. 


Slli?J)uHin3&uilhi*r. 
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VENTILATION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 
A  NOVEL  method  of  ventilating  public  buildings  has 
been  recently  adopted  in  America,  by  an  architect  of 
the  name  of  Whittini;ham.  The  plan  would  not  be 
practicable  for  small  buildings,  but  it  is  recommended 
for  thdse  desiicned  for  about  400  or  500  persons. 
Wr.  Whittingham  describes  his  plan  as  follows  : — 
The  building  that  I  had  designed  and  purposed  vfarm- 
ing  was  a  church  of  the  usual  cruciform  style,  having 
a  nave  and  transept.  The  whole  length  of  the  nave 
in  the  clear  is  82  ft,  wliile  the  arms  or  transepts 
art)  12  by  30  ft.  ;  tiie  height  of  roof  to  ridge,  32  ft. ; 
the  side  walls,  12  ft.  My  plan  was  to  do  away 
with  the  great  absorption  of  heat  in  the  mass  of 
masonry  usually  surrounding  a  furnace,  and  to  take 
the  whole  space  under  the  church  for  a  hot-air  cham- 
ber. The  foundation  was  well  laid  and  the  wall 
closely  built,  making  all  tight  up  to  the  sills.  I 
caused  the  ground  to  be  excavated  under  the  cross 
sectiiui  to  the  depth  of  8  ft.,  and  about  the  same  size 
as  the  traiiscept ;  thus  makingu  nder  that  part  of  the 
building  a  room  of  11  by  24  ft.  From  this  the 
ground  was  excavated  on  a  inclined  plane  up  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  church,  where  the  distance  from 
the  floor  to  the  ground  was  about  18  in.  The  entrance 
to  this  room  was  from  the  end  of  the  building  near 
the  transept,  in  which,  as  usual,  was  a  door  under 
the  floor.  Into  this  space  below,  two  chimneys  (carried 
up  through  the  wall)  entered  and  carried  up  the  smoke 
of  two  large-sized  "box  stoves."  These  stoves  had 
pipes  of  some  12  ft.  in  length,  to  secure  the  trans- 
misaion  of  all  the  heat  ere  entering  the  chimney. 
Directly  over  the  stoves  two  openings  in  the  floor 
formed  registers,  4  by  3  ft.,  capable  of  being  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure.  Then  in  all  the  seats,  at  such 
distance  as  the  feet  of  persons  sitting  or  standing 
Would  comy,  there  were  bored  in  the  floor  with  an 
inch  aui;ur,  Ave  holes,  in  diamond  form,  making  a 
kind  of  small  register  to  each  person. 

The  system  of  heating  is  this: — The  inclined  plane 
of  the  ground  under  the  floor,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  acts  as  a  descending  grade  for 
the  cold  air  dropping  through  all  these  numerous 
apertures  in  the  floor.  The  cold  air  flows  down  and 
is  drawn  toward  the  stove  in  the  chamber,  either  for 
combustion  or  heating.  The  hottest  air  meantime, 
passing  directly  up  through  the  large  opening  over 
the  stove,  ascends  into  the  building  and  aids  in  pres- 
sing down  the  colder  air  falling  through  the  other 
apertures.  The  result  is  that  tlie  building  is  heated 
with  great  rapidity,  two  or  three  hours  sufficing  for 
doing  what  an  ordinary  furnace  would,  by  mere  ra- 
diation or  compression,  require  six  or  seven  hours  to 
accomplish. 

When  the  time  for  divine  service  has  arrived  and 
the  congregation  have  assembled,  the  registers  over 
the  stove  are  to  be  closed  and  the  process  thus  far 
going  on  is  in  a  degree  reversed  ;  the  warm  air  then 
flows  up  the  inclined  plane  pressing  against  the  floor 
and  rising  through  the  numerous  openiogs,  to  the  feet 
and  clothes  of  the  individual  seated  or  standing  above, 
effectually  warming  them.  By  tliis  contrivance  the 
air  above,  instead  of  being  much  (as  usual  with  one 
column  of  furnace  heat)  hotter  than  that  around  the 
feet,  really  becomes — during  the  service — cooler  ; 
while  the  warmest  air  continues  to  a.scend,  entangled 
with  the  persons  and  clothes  of  the  aiulience.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that,  if  the  feet  and  lower  limbs  of  a  person 
are  kept  perfectly  warm,  a  far  lower  temperature 
suffices  for  the  body.  In  most  buildings  precisely  the 
opposite  course  takes  place,  the  air  above  and  around 
the  head  and  near  the  ceiling  being  heated  to  an  in- 
tense degree,  the  feet  and  floor  remaining  cold.  The 
plan  I  have  adopted  prevents  this,  as  the  floor  itself 
is  entirely  warm,  and  the  currents  of  warm  air  as- 
cending keep  the  whole  assembly  in  comfort.  The 
cheapness  of  the  method  also  recommends  it,  as  there 
is  lu)  coat  for  atiylhing  but  the  box  stoves  and  exca- 
vation. The  earth  itself,  being  a  poor  coniluctor  of 
heat,  is  left  witliout  paving. — Building  News 


EDINBORO'  AUCIHTECTUUAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Tiiic  monthly  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
was  held  in  the  Institute's  rooms,  89,  George-street, 
on  Weilnesdjy  week — Mr.  William  Beattie,  Grove- 
street,  in  the  chair — when  a  long  paper  on  "  Early 
Church  Architecture  in  England"  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  TiUie.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  it  was 
resolved,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  paper  and  its 
importance,  to  postpone  the  discussion  till  the  next 
ordinary  meeting. 


ROVAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 
Till?  fifth  evening  scientific  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evening,  21st  inst.  Chair  taki  n  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  precisely.  Communications  — 1.  Mr. 
XL  O'llara,  (J.IC,  "  On  the  Supply  of  Fuel  in  Ireland." 
2.  Mr.  George  Waller,  "On  the  .Shifting  Sands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wexford,  Courtown,  and  Arklow  Har- 
bours." 3.  Mr.  R.  E.  Donovan,  "On  a  new  method 
of  preventing  Accidents  by  Railway  Collisions." 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  WORKING  MEN 
A  scuEMR  has  been  started  by  tha  Durham  County 
Building  Society,  established  in  Sunderland,  having 
for  its  object  the  founding  of  improved  dwellings  for 
working  men.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  im- 
provements may  and  ought  to  be  their  own  work, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  b}'  enabling  a  work- 
man, by  small  additional  annual  payments,  to  purchase 
up  his  own  cottage  after  a  definite  number  of  years. 
It  is  e.xpected  that  by  so  doing  he  will  be  instigated 
bv  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  will  be  induced  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  dwel- 
ling. Every  man  values  most  that  which  is  his  own. 
and  takes  a  just  and  wholesome  pride  in  it.  A  range 
of  cottages  has  already  been  built  in  the  town  of 
Durham  in  accordance  with  these  views,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  its  future  development  in 
other  places  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  scheme  seems 
a  feasible  one,  and  should  it  prove  successful  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  a  similar  one  started  in  our  own  coun- 
try. There  is  but  one  class  amongst  whom  it  would 
work  well ;  the  steady,  hard-working,  and  respectable 
artizans ;  but  notwithstanding  the  natural  buoyancy 
of  the  Irish  disposition  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
plodding  and  laborious  Englishman,  there  are  very 
many  of  our  tradesmen  who  would  recognize  the 
merits  of  such  a  system  and  enter  into  it  with  a  will. 
The  following  details  are  from  an  explanatory  state- 
ment pu'olished  by  the  Society,  and  which  formed  one 
of  the  Social  Science  papers.    It  is  described  as, — 

"A  scheme  to  enable  a  man  to  purchase  a  house 
with  its  own  rent:  or,  in  other  words,  by  paying  the 
retit  of  a  cotta^'e  for  twelve  years  either  in  one  sum 
or  in  instalments  e.KtPnding  over  the  twelve  years,  or 
whatever  period  within  that  time  he  chooses,  the 
occupier  may  become  the  veritable  owner  of  the 
ctittage.  And  for  the  payment  of  tha  sum  of  £25 
more,  payable  in  the  same  way,  he  becomes  the 
owner  of  the  land,  which  is  freehold.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  the  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  that  the 
person  wishing  to  purchase  is  put  into  immediate 
possession  of  the  house.  He  is  not  paying  rent  for 
one  and  striving  to  save  to  buy  another.  The  house 
is  his — he  lives  in  it,  he  is  buying  it — by  instalments. 
The  price  is  a  mortgage,  and  it  and  the  interest  are 
paid  back  by  weekly  payments.    I  append  a  table 


showing  this :  — 

Annual  payment  to  Society  ..  ..       ..  £9  15  0 

Kepairs,  insurance       ..  ..  ..  0  10  0 

Ground  rent      ,.       ..  ..  ..       ..  15  0 


£11  10  0 

From  which  deduct  amonnt  which  would 
otherwise  li.ave  to  be  paid  us  rtut  fur  a 
similar  house  £8    9  0 

Excess  of  annual  payment  £3  10 

Which  multiplied  by  Iv!  years  and  9  months, 

will  (live   £33  17  0 

as  the  cost  price  of  a  house  valued  at  £85. 


This  £85  included  all  expenses  for  the  purchase, 
including  deeds,  road  making,  drains,  &c. 

The  terms  upon  which  these  c<ittages  were  ofl'ered 
to  working  men  being  something  e-Ktraordinaiy,  we 
will  explain  how  this  was  accomplished.  By  build- 
ing the  entire  nuinber  together  a  saving  just  less  than 
25  per  cent,  was  ell'ected,  of  which  tlie  purchaser  got 
the  entire  benefit.  The  principle  is  that  of  buying 
wholesale  and  selling  retail  at  the  wholesale  price. 
The  payinents  required  of  a  purchase  are  7s.  Gd.  per 
fortnight,  thus  taking  a  term  of  twelve  years  and  nine 
months  to  discharge  the  property  from  the  purchase 
money  and  interest.  But  purchasers  are  not  limited 
to  these  payments,  and  therefore  the  more  they  pay 
the  shorter  will  be  the  duration  of  the  payment. 
Considering  these  cottages  were  worth  3s.  3d.  a  week 
rental,  the  additional  payment  required  of  the  pur- 
chaser was  onlyl.Jda  week,  incliuling  ground  rent, 
showing  an  investment  equal  to  1 5  per  cent.  'I  he 
time  may  seem  long  before  tlie  purchasers  would  be 
clear  of  their  payments,  but  how  many  for  twice  that 
period  would  be  paying  the  same  amount  as  rent,  and 
yet  bono  nearer  adding  a  cottage  to  their  possessions 
than  when  they  first  began  liousekeeping. 

I  will  now  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  these  su- 
perior cottages,  so  as  to  give  you  .some  idea  what  they 
are  like;  I'cmarking,  however,  that  the  sclieme  is 
e(iually  applicable  to  the  construction  of  houses  on  a 
larger  scale,  which  can  be  built  at  a  less  proportionate 
expense  than  even  these.  The  plot  of  ground  on 
which  each  cottage  stands  has  a  front  of  19  ft.  G  in., 
by  a  depth  of  50  ft.  'J"he  construction  and  internal 
dimensions  are  as  follows  :  — The  foundations  are  run 
in  with  asphalte,  and  have  a  layer  of  slates  between 
the  rubble  and  the  bricks.  The  outer  works  are 
hollow,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being  damp. 
They  ate  pointed  and  tucked.  There  are  stone  heads 
and  cills  to  the  windows,  and  the  door  frontispiece  is 
wood  painled.    The  spouts  project,  and  rest  uu  neat 


ornamental  brackets.  The  roof  is  slated  with  Welsh 
slates.  Great  care  has  been  taken  with  tlie  flues,  so 
as  to  prevent  smoking  or  down  draught,  and  the  fire- 
places of  two  adjacent  houses  are  placed  back  to  back. 
The  windows  open  both  top  and  bottom,  and  are  6  feet 
6  inches  high,  by  3  feet  G  inches  wide. 

Internally  there  are  throe  apartments.  In  some  of 
them  a  passage  has  been  taken  from  the  front  room, 
which  to  that  extent  abridges  its  size,  and  slightly 
the  bed-room  also.  Generally,  however,  the  front 
door  opens  into  the  rooin.  Where  there  is  a  lobby, 
the  room  is  15  feet  2  inches  by  13  feet  6  inches,  the 
height  being  9  feet  G  inches,  which  is  the  height  of 
all  the  rooms.  This  room  is  fitted  with  a  resistered 
stove,  ornamental  composition  mantel,  a  dwarf  cup- 
board in  each  recess,  and  is  corniced.  Tlie  kitchen, 
behind  this  room  and  communicating  with  it,  where 
there  is  no  passage,  is  14  feet  G  inches  by  12  feet  G 
inches.  It  has  stone  jambs  and  mantel,  with  large 
oven,  high  cupboards,  and  other  convenient  fitting.i. 
Opening  from  the  kitchen  there  is  a  smaller  room, 
without  fire-place,  10  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet.  This 
is  always  used  as  a  bed-room,  and  generally  the  front 
room  also.  There  is  a  pantry  in  the  yard,  5  feet  9 
inches  by  5  feet  6  inches,  with  a  nice  porch  between 
it  and  the  kitchen,  giving  access  to  a  garden  yard, 
containing  coal-house,  ashpit,  sink,  water-closet,  and 
a  recess  for  a  water-lutt.  This  yard,  with  flower- 
plot  in  the  centre,  is  properly  drained,  and  opens  upon 
a  well-paved  back  street. 

The  floors  of  all  the  rooms  are  raised  1  foot  G  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  laid  with  inch  and  a  quarter 
flooring,  square-jointed,  laid  on  sleepers.  There  are 
architraves  to  all  the  doors,  and  each  room  is  skirted. 
Every  care  was  taken  that  the  wood  was  dry  and  well 
seasoned,  and  that  the  plaster  was  well  tempered. 
The  dooi'S  are  all  grained,  and  the  front  room  mantel 
marbled.  Such  is  a  general  description  of  our  model 
cottages;  and  I  may  now  ask, — If  Sunderland  can  do 
this,  why  not  any  town  in  the  kingdom  ? 


WARRENPOINT. 
The  people  of  this  town  are  now  about  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  the  purest  water  at  high  pressure 
delivered  to  them.  Little  has  been  heard  of  the 
waterworks  project  till  lately,  when  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Chichester-street,  Belfast,  Civil  En- 
gineer, was  out  to  the  north  of  the  town  making 
inspection.s,  and  taking  levels,  samples  of  water,  &c., 
with  a  view  to  mature  a  scheme  and  select  the  best 
water  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Company  accom- 
panied Mr.  Smith,  and  wo  hear  that,  under  a  few 
observations  our  local  men  have  confessed  the  errors 
so  transparent  which  they  would  be  disposed  to  favour. 
Mr.  Smith's  services  have  therefore  done  much  good 
at  least  in  this  particular. 


DROGUE  DA  NOTES. 

The  Boynk  Biuhge. — Mr.  Buxton  has  been  de- 
clared tlie  contractor  for  erecting  the  bridge  over  the 
River  Boyna  at  West-street.  He  is  bound  to  exe- 
cute all  the  works  in  connection  with  the  bridge  for 
the  sum  of  £7,829  18s.  2d. 

The  New  Town  Hall. — The  design  approved 
by  the  committee  for  this  building  is  by  W.  J.  Barre, 
Esq.,  of  Belfast ;  his  signature  being  "  Veritas."  The 
second  design  was  by  W.  F.  Caldbeck,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  to  whom  the  premium  of  thirty  guineas  has 
been  awarded. 

THE  OPENING  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S  GREEN. 
Four,  petitions  have  been  lodged  against  the  bill  for 
the  opening  of  St.  Stephen's-green.  Three  of  them 
are  substantially  but  one  from  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Green,  and  the  fourth  from  the  Corporation.  It 
is  a  remarkable  lact  that  only  one-half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Green  have  petitioned  against  the  bill — 
they  nuinber  G9  persons,  occupying  houses  to  the 
value  of  £5,551.  The  occupiers  of  the  remaining  69 
houses,  valued  at  £G,881,  are  either  favourable  or 
neutral,  and  amongst  them  are  several  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  eminent  citizens. 


GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
A  MI5ETING  of  this  socicty  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  the  Museum  Buildings,  Trinity  College, 
Gii^BEiiT  Sani)1£i:8,  Esq.,  in  tlie  chair. 
The  following  papers  were  read: — "On  a  new 
locality  for  the  occurrence  of  granite  in  limestone, 
near  RKthfarnham,"  by  A.  Montgomery,  Esq.  "  On  a 
specimen  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  formation  of 
granite  veins  at  Sungrumpoor,  in  India,"  by  J.  B. 
Medlicott,  Esq.  "On  a  pelisechinus  from  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  of  Midleton,  county  of  Cork,"  by 
Joseph  Wright,  Esq.  "  On  some  new  points  in  the 
structure  of  palaeechinus,"  by  W.  H.  Bailey,  Esq., 
F.G.S.  "  On  the  occurrence  of  knorria  in  the  lower 
carlioniferons  series  of  the  county  Kildare,  by  J.  B, 
Doyle.  Esq. 
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THE  KILLALOE  SLATE  COMPANY. 
The  above-named  Company  has  been  formed  on  the 
Limited  Liability  principle  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  Slate  Quarries  in  the  Co.  Tipperary, 
successfully  worked  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Headecb. 
Testimonials  from  architects  and  builders  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Company's  prospectus;  the  writer  of 
one  of  them  says: — "I  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  Killaloe  Slates  for  the  last  fifty 
years ;  I  have  constantly  preferred  the  use  of  them 
in  covering  the  various  buildings  carried  on  under 
niy  superintendence."  There  is  no  daubt  but  there 
will  be  a  large  demand  for  them  in  Dublin,  particu- 
larly as  several  of  our  friends  in  the  building  trade 
will  be  shareholders,  and  they  will  naturally  find  it 
their  interest  to  u.<e  and  recommend  them.  We  wish 
the  company  every  success;  and  as  the  undertaking 
is  a  national  one,  we  trust  that  it  may  receive  the 
support  and  encouragement  it  merits.  The  present 
proposed  capital  is  £16,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each. 


STAINED  GLASS  IN  ST.  PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL. 
The  liberality  of  our  respected  fellow-citizen,  Ben- 
jamin Lee  Guinness,  Esq.,  with  respect  to  the  res- 
toration of  our  national  catliedral, seems  to  be  with- 
out limit.  Not  satisfied  with  the  princely  sums 
already  expended  by  him  lliereon,  which  amount 
to  over  £100,000,  he  has  determined  on  erecting 
two  stained  glass  windows  in  the  cathedral,  one  to 
be  placed  in  the  west  and  the  other  in  the  south 
transept,  and  we  understand  that  the  contract 
therefor  has  been  entrusted  to  the  eminent  firm  of 
AVm.  Wailes  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  window  to  be  placed  in  the  west  is  to  con- 
tain subjects  illustrative  of  the  fall,  the  promise, 
and  the  redemption  of  man,  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  the  other  window  will  contain  a 
series  of  events  taken  from  the  life  of  St.  Patrick. 


NEW  IRON  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  CLWYD 
AT  RHYL. 

Messrs.  M'Kenzie,  Clunes  and  Holland,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  in  Worcester,  have 
just  completed  a  contract  for  the  construction  and 
erection  of  a  wrought  iron  lattice  bridge,  which  is 
intended  to  carry  the  tnrnpike-road  and  a  tramway 
across  the  estuary  of  the  river  Clwyd,  near  Rhyl, 
North  Wales.  The  ironwork  consists  of  two  spans  of 
lattice  girders,  81  ft.  long  ;  one  of  76  ft.  6  in.,  and  a 
drawbridge  opening  of  47  ft.  G  in.  in  the  clear  ;  the 
whole  length  of  the  bridge  being  286  ft.  The  girders 
are  G  ft.  deep,  and  width  from  centre  to  centre,  22  ft.  6 
in.  The  piers  are  three  in  number,  resiing  on  18  in. 
square  timber  piles,  cased  with  iron,  and  capped.  The 
pier  columns  are  composed  of  patent  wrought  pile  iron, 
which  when  rivetted  together,  forms  a  complete  column 
of  18in.  external  diameter.  The  four  columns  in  each 
pier  are  held  together  by  diagonal  stays,  strechers, 
and  cross  girders,  the  height  from  low  water  level  to 
the  top  of  the  piers  being  23  ft.  1  in.  The  pier*  on 
each  side  of  the  shipway  are  protected  by  timber  piles, 
14  in.  square,  waling,  and  iron  stays,  which  form  a 
complete  fender  to  that  part  of  the  structure,  and 
extend  60  feet  each  way  from  the  bridge.  'I'he  ends 
of  the  bridge  rest  upon  stone  abutments.  The  road- 
way or  superstructure  consists  of  cross  timbers  sus- 
pended from  the  main  girders  by  bolts ;  the  cross 
timbers  are  covered  by  longtitudinal  plaidiing  and 
iron  trara-plates  for  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  making  a 
double  carriage  way,  and  leaving  a  pathway  for  foot 
passengers,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide.  By  the  machinery  for 
opening  and  closing  the  drawbridge,  is  obtained  a 
perfect  motion  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizon- 
tal and  vice  versa,  without  any  change  in  the  moving 
power.  The  drawbridge  opens  in  two  halves,  each 
half  having  two  arms  or  cantilevers,  each  forming 
part  of,  and  connected  to,  each  girder  spanning  half- 
way across  the  shipway,  both  of  which  meet  in  the 
centre  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge.  In  opening  the 
bridge  these  arms  slide  down  on  the  inside  of  fixed 
girders,  turning  upon  the  axle  of  bearing  wheels  as 
centres,  and  elevating  the  ends  of  the  girders  which 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  shipway.  This  arrange- 
ment raises  the  moveable  suspended  roadway  above 
the  fixed  suspended  roadway  before  the  movable 
bridge  is  drawn  back,  which  movement  commences 
as  soon  as  the  movable  bridge  is  at  the  proper  height, 
without  any  change  in  the  moving  power.  The 
bridge  can  be  opened  and  closed,  by  two  men  at  each 
side,  in  five  minutes.  It  is  approached  by  an  em- 
bankment built  on  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  and  more  than 
300  yards  in  length,  the  approach  and  bridge  together 
being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  The 
embankment,  by  narrowing  the  passage  for  the  water, 
greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  erecting  the  iron- 
work, as  there  is  generally  from  10  to  14  It.  of  water, 
running  at  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  total 
weight  of  wrought  iron  in  the  bridge  is  IGO  tons, 
cast  iron,  56  tons,  and  9,748  cubic  feet  of  creosoled 
timber.  The  bridge  was  tested  on  Saturday,  the 
.30th  January,  and  the  engineer  expressed  himself 
much  pleased  with  the  work. — Building  News, 


THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND  WINTER 
GARDEN. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  Thursday 
last  at  five  o'clock,  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Exhi- 
bition Palace  and  Winter  Garden  works,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Marchioness  of  Kildare. 

It  would  appear  that  no  intimation  Lad  been 
given  of  his  Excellency's  intention  until  immediately 
before  the  visit,  when  those  of  the  directors  who 
were  informed  of  it  in  the  board-room,  mustered  to 
the  gardens  to  receive  him. 

His  Excellency  expressed  the  gratification  he 
felt  at  witnessing  the  great  progress  the  works  had 
made,  and  at  the  vast  extent  and  beauty  of  the 
buildings. 

[We  consider  it  was  due  to  the  architect,  Alfred 
G.  Jones,  Esq.,  from  whose  plans  and  under  whose 
superintendence  the  works  are  being  carried  out,  to 
have  been  informed  of  his  Excellency's  intended 
visit,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
and  the  suddenness  and  unexpected  nature  thereof ; 
but  we  feel  sure  the  oversight  was  quite  uninten- 
tional.—Ed.  D.  B.] 


saui,  had  yet  been  devised  to  prevent  this  destructive 
action.  He  considered  the  most  etfective  would  be 
the  application  of  a  thick  coating  of  gas  tar  inside 
the  plates. 


IRON-CLAD  SHU'S. 


At  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  on  Monday, 
a  paper  was  read  by  Captain  J.  A.  Selwyn,  R.N., 
"  On  armoured  or  iron-clad  Ships  ;  their  advantages 
and  defects."  Captain  Selwyn  iutroduced  the  subject 
with  some  disparaging  remarks  on  the  American 
"monitors,"  which,  he  said,  might  perhaps  be  adap- 
ted for  use  on  rivers,  but  were  quite  unfitted  for  the 
general  purposes  of  war-ships  at  sea.  He  contended 
that  a  properly  constructed  ship  of  war  ought  to 
possess  the  following  properties: — It  should  be  fast 
and  manageable ;  it  should  be  unsinkable  ;  it  should 
be  impenetrable  by  shot  or  shell,  and  it  should  be 
durable.  The  property  of  speed  had,  he  said,  been 
aitained  in  a  great  degree  by  most  of  the  ships  re- 
cently constructed,  but  to  attain  that  advantage  great 
length  was  required,  which  increased  the  difficulty  of 
ready  management ;  but  that  difficulty  he  thought 
might  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  double  screws. 
To  render  a  ship  as  unsinkable  as  possible.  Captain 
Selwyn  proposed  that  the  plan  of  partitioning  by 
waterproof  bulk-heads  and  water|)roof  compartments 
should  be  extendt-d.  He  would  have  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  divided  into  compartments  that  would  not 
hold  more  than  twenty  tons  of  water,  so  that,  sup- 
posing that  a  shot  were  to  penetrate,  or  the  ship  were 
to  strike  upon  a  rock  it  would  not  sink.  The  defensive 
armour  of  ships,  as  at  present  applied,  would,  he  ob- 
served, only  protect  them  in  still  water,  and  in  a 
rough  sea  the  unplated  parts  would  be  frequently 
expo-sed  to  shot ;  so  that  without  some  provision  of 
the  kind  for  rendering  them  unsinkable,  apparently 
invulnerable  ships  might  be  soon  sent  to  the  bottom. 
W^ith  re:ipect  to  armour  plating,  Captain  Selwyn 
regretted  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  sums  spent 
in  experiments,  no  principles  had  yet  been  established 
to  determine  the  best  mode  of  resistance  to  the  impact 
of  shot.  He  exhibited  sections  of  all  the  British 
armour-plated  ships,  either  completed  or  in  course  of 
construction,  and  observed  that  none  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bellerophon,  which  has  si.x-inch 
iron  plates  and  18  inches  of  wood  backing,  is  im- 
penetrable by  the  guns  now  made.  The  importance 
of  the  wood  backing  had  been  greatly  neglected  in 
some  of  the  armoured  ships  recently  constructed,  for 
recent  experiments  had  shown  its  value  in  resisting 
the  passage  of  siiot.  Captain  Selwyn  was  of  opinion 
that,  by  using  steel  plates  in  constructing  the  skin  of 
the  ship,  great  advantage  would  be  gained,  and  the 
additional  buojancy  thus  attained  would  enable  ships 
to  carry  thicker  armour  plating  than  is  at  present 
possible.  Captain  Selwin  thought  that  a  much  more 
.satisfactory  series  of  experiments  might  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  resistance  to  impact,  and  at  much  less 
expense,  by  means  of  a  steam  hammer  than  by  the 
mode  at  present  adopted,  which  led  to  move  definite 
results,  and  established  no  principles  by  which  the 
poiverof  resistance  to  impact  could  be  determined. 
With  respect  to  the  durability  of  iron  ships  and  of 
.armour  plating.  Captain  Selwin  observed  that  they 
are  very  liable  to  corrode  by  voltaic  action,  and  that 
in  several  instances  the  rivets  are  so  corroded  as  to 
drop  out.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  such  voltaic 
action  on  a  large  mass  of  iron,  for  it  takes  place  not 
only  when  iron  comes  in  contact  with  copper  or  other 
metals,  but  different  kinds  of  iron  when  in  contact 
will  excite  voltaic  electricity,  and  even  different  pai'ts 
of  the  same  iron  bar  will  e.Ncite  it.  He  exhibited 
this  by  experiment  with  two  pieces  of  iron  broken 
from  the  same  bar,  which  were  immerse(^  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  on  being  brought-  into  contact, 
electricity  was  excited,  as  was  shown  by  the  deflection 
of  a  delicate  galvanometer.    No  elficient  means,  he 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIX  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  read  with  much  interest  your  late 
article  on  railway  construction,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the  following 
plan  for  obviating  the  chief  engineering  ditficulty 
attending  the  adoption  of  curves  of  small  radius 
upon  lines  of  railway,  viz.,  the  tendency  of  locomo- 
tives to  leave  the  rails  owing  to  the  centrifugal 
force. 

Many  important  improvements  have  been  made 
of  late  years  in  the  construction  of  the  locomotive, 
but  this  most  essential  point  lias  received  compara- 
tively little  notice,  and  for  calling  attention  to  it,  as 
you  have  done,  the  thanks  of  all  railway  engineers 
at  least  are  due  to  you. 

The  method  I  propose  is  as  follows  :  — 

First — Midway  upon  the  leading  axle  I  would 
place  a  wheel  of  sufficiently  small  diameter  to 
clear  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  turning  perfectly 
free,  and  kept  in  position  by  two  strong  steel  col- 
lars, firmly  pinned  to  the  axle. 

For  reasons  that  will  presently  appear  this 
wheel  should  have  a  very  strong  boss,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  resisting  a  heavy  horizontal  strain  actiniij 
nearly  at  its  circumference.  Also,  its  face  ne.\t  the 
convex  side  of  the  curve  should  be  turned  true,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  axle. 

Again,  nearly  midway  between  the  rails  I  would 
lay  a  centre  rail,  having  a  perpendicular  face  next 
the  concave  side  of  the  curve,  and  secured  in  iis 
position  by  strong  wronght-iron  brackets,  bolted  to 
it  and  the  sleepers.  The  height  of  this  rail  will 
depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  centre  wheel  already 
mentioned,  but  tlie  top  of  the  rail  should  be  about 
three  inches  above  the  lower  edue  of  the  wheel. 
The  distance  between  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
rail  and  face  of  wheel  might  be  about  half  an  inch. 

As  soon  us  the  locomotive  commences  to  move 
round  the  curve,  the  centre  wheel  revolves  and 
bears  against  the  rail,  and  transmits  to  the  latter 
the  centrifugal  force  which  tends  to  thiow  the  en- 
gine off  the  line  ;  and  supposing  the  wheel  and 
rail  sufficiently  strcnj;,  it  is  practically  impossible 
that  an  accident  of  this  kind  should  happen. 

I  have  now,  sir,  explained  iny  plan,  and  as  there 
is  neither  complexity  nor  expense  attending  its 
adoption,  perhaps  you  may  deem  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  columns. 

I  may  mention  that  when  the  lownes*  of  the 
boiler  rendered  iuipo:isible  the  use  of  a  sufficieniiy 
larj;e  wheel,  the  rail  might  be  raised  to  the  re- 
quired height  by  placing  it  upon  a  longitudinal 
sleeper  bolted  firmly  down  to  the  cross  sleepers. 

\\'\lU  many  apoloaries  for  tliis  trespass  on  your 
space,  I  remain,  sir,  yours,  ice, 

Dublin,  8th  March.  A  Mechaxic. 

[The  plan  is  simple  and  feasible,  and  would  he 
practically  successful  for  any  ordinary  vehjcily, 
although  not  obviating  a  couple,  unless  the  centie 
rail  could  be  carried  lii^h  enough  to  traverse  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  engine.  Another  small 
wheel,  liowever,  would  be  required  on  the  trailing 
axle,  as  otiierwise  the  locomotive,  if  leaving  the 
rails  from  any  cause,  would  swing  round  upon  the 
foremost  one.  But  it  would  only  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  engine,  unless-a  similar  provision  were  made 
for  each  carriage  in  detail. —  Ed.] 


The  Daily  Telegraph  of  March  Slst,  in  its  de- 
scription of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says  :  "  It  is  h 
triumph  of  ingenuity."  Benson's  new  shovv  rooms 
contain  clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the 
day,  and  include  clocks  for  the  drawing  room, 
dining  room,  bedroom,  library,  hall,  staircase, 
bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret,  railways,  ware- 
bouse,  counting  house,  with  musical,  astronomical, 
and  every  description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest  to 
the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present 
capable.  Church  and  turret  clocks  specially  esti- 
mated for.  Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks 
and  watches  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains 
a  short  history  of  watch  and  clock  niakins,  wiih 
descriptions  and  prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the 
purchase  of  a  clock  or  watcl),  and  enables  those  who 
live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wale?,  the  coloines, 
India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock. 
Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  caihedral  and  public 
clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received 
a  prize  medal  and  honourable  mention  in  classes  83 
and  15. — 33  ami  34  Ludgale  Hill,  London.  Branch 
establishment,  03,  Cornhill.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  Clock  maker  by  Special  Warrant  of 
Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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(ihtcral  Items. 


A  commodious  and  substantial  house  has  been 
built  by  the  Londonderry  Harbour  Commissioners 
for  tlie  reception  of  the  life-boat,  her  stores,  and 
carriage,  presented  to  tlie  National  Life-boat  In- 
stitution by  J.  D.  Allcroft,  Esq.,  of  London.  Tiiis 
institution  has  now  128  life-boats  in  connection 
■with  it;  of  these  22  are  stationed  on  the  Irish 
coast.  During  the  past  year  the  life-boats  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  417  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures from  a  watery  grave,  in  addition  to  297  lives 
saved  by  fishing-boats  and  other  means,  for  which 
services  it  has  granted  rewards. 

The  tercentenary  anniversary  of  the  [birth  of 
Galileo  was  celebrated  at  Pisa  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  21st  ult. 

Mr.  George  Aickin,  C.E.,  has  lieen  appointed 
ensineerof  the  province  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
with  a  salary  of  £1,000  per  annum. 

The  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Stearapacket  Company 
(Limited^  give  notice  of  a  call  of  10s.  per  share.  The 
steamer  will  commence  running  on  Patrick's  Day. 

Picture  Dealer  to  Artist:  "Hundred  guineas? 
Nonsense,  50  you  mean  ;  an'  as  to  guineas,  I  always 
call  'em  pounds  j  say  the  word — here's  my  bill  at 
six  months  !" — Punch. 

Why  is  the  treadmill  like  a  true  convert  ?  Be- 
cause its  turning  is  the  result  of  conviction. 

A  theatre  of  great  architectural  beauty  is  pro- 
posed to  be  built  in  Paris,  for  the  performance, 
more  especially  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  English 
drama. 


The  'Prentice's  Pillar,  Roslin. — The  beautiful 
collegiate  church,  commonly  cal+ed  chapel,  of  Ko.slin, 
near  Edinburgh,  which  Britton  allows  to  combine  the 
solidity  of  the  Norman  with  the  finest  tracery  and 
ornamentation  of  the  Tudor  period,  a  gem  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  so  entire  tliat  it  has  lately  been 
refitted  as  a  place  of  worship  for  an  Episcopalian 
cougregation,  used  to  be  shown,  in  the  earlier  yeara 
of  this  century,  by  a  venerable  crone  named  Annie 
Wilson.  You  obtained  from  Annie  a  sort  of  cottage 
version  of  the  legends  of  the  place;  how  the  barons 
of  Koslin  were  always  buried  in  mail  —  how  when  any 
evil  or  death  was  about  to  befall  one  of  them,  "  the 
cA«t/;e/ aye  appeared  on  fire  the  nicbt  afore" — how 
Sir  William  Sinclair's  dog  saved  his  master's  life  by 
bringing  down  a  stag  "  afore  it  crossed  the  March- 
burn,"  and  all  the  puflFy  accounts  of  the  former 
dignity  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Roslin,  which  their  relative 
Father  Ha}',  hns  put  on  record.  Mrs.  Wilson  also 
gave  her  numerous  visitors  an  account,  not  quite  in 
the  manner  of  Pugin  or  Willis,  of  the  details  of  the 
architecture — the  site  of  the  high  altar — the  "  star  in 
the  east"  hanging  from  a- drop  in  the  groining  over 
it — the  seven  acts  of  mercy  and  tlie  seven  deadly 
sins,  carved  on  two  lintels  in  the  aisle — the  legend  on 
a  stone,  "  strong  is  wine,  stronger  is  the  king, 
stronger  are  women,  but  above  all  truth  conquers," — 
the  mural  tablet  and  epitaph  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness, 
of  the  Latin  of  which  she  made  sad  havoc;  all  this  in 
a  monotonous  voice,  and  without  yiauses,  somewhat 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  hearers,  who,  however, 
never  interrupted  Annie  with  a  question  but  they  had 
reason  to  regret  it,  for  she  then  recommended  her 
sing-song  recital,  and  gave  il  all  over  again,  it  being 
impossible  for  lier  to  resume  the  broken  thread  of  her 
discourse.  Mrs.  Wilson's  strong  point  was  the 
A/ipreitlica's  I'i'lur.  "  Tbere  ye  see  it,  gentlemen, 
with  the  lace  bands  winding  sae  beautifully  roond 
aboot  it.  The  maister  had  gane  awa  to  Rome  to  get 
a  plan  for  it,  and  while  he  was  awa  bis  'prentice  made 
a  plan  himself  and  tinished  it.  And  wben  the 
maister  cam  back  and  faiid  the  pillar  finished,  he 
was  sae  enraged  that  he  took  a  hammer  and  killed 
the  'prentice.  There  you  see  the  'prentice's  face — up 
there  in  a  corner,  wi'  a  red  gash  in  the  brow,  and  his 
mother  giecting  for  him  in  the  corner  opposite.  And 
tliere,  in  another  corner,  is  the  maister,  as  he  lookit 
just  before  he  was  hanged  ;  it's  him  wi'  a  kind  o'  rulF 
rooml  his  face,"  with  a  great  deal  more  of  the  like 
iwaJille,  which  Annie  had  told  for  fifty  years  without 
ever  hearing  a  word  of  it  doulited,  and  never  once 
doubting  it  herself.  The  'Prentice's  Pillar  of  Roslin 
is  really  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  tracery 
— a  thing  standing  out  conspicuously  where  all  is 
beautiful.  Viewing  its  exquisite  workmanship,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  sucli  a  story  as  that  of  the 
incensed  master  and  his  murder  of  tiie  apprentice 
should  be  told  regarding  it.  We  have  to  tear,  how- 
ever, that,  notwithstanding  the  faces  of  the  master, 
the  apprentice,  and  the  apjirenlice's  mother,  oshibited 
on  the  walls,  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the  tale. 
What  chiefly  gives  cause  for  this  apprehensio'i  is,  that 
similar  stories  are  told  regarding  particular  pieces  of 
work  in  other  Gothic  chuiches. — Bouh  of  Dat^s. 


New  MatbriaTj  for  Paper. —  Mr.  Deltour, 
of  Queenstown  (says  the  Cork  Examiner)  has  dis- 
covered a  process  of  making  paper  out  of  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  materials.  He  has  shown 
specimens  made  from  common  bramble  and  from 
hay,  either  of  which  required  merely  to  be  ma- 
chined in  order  to  liecome  a  good  printing  paper. 
A  ton  of  paper,  when  made  by  his  process,  would 
stand  at  little  over  £12,  and  the  saving  is  calcu- 
lated at  50  per  cent. 

This  Futorh  of  Milford  Haven. — We  are 
glad  to  know,  from  reliable  sources,  that  the  scheme 
which  we  have  so  long  advocated  for  the  development 
of  Milford  Haven  is  about  to  be  carried  out.  A  com- 
panj'  has  been  formed  to  raise  £220,000,  the  sura 
requisite  to  make  the  necessary  locks,  floating  basin, 
graving  docks,  wharfage,  jetty,  piers,  &c.  ;  and  its 
prospects  look  promising.  If  it  suceeds,  Milford  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  ports  in  the  kingdom  in 
future  years.  The  net-works  of  railways  from  the 
vast  collieiy  fields,  and  the  chief  towns  of  Wales,  are 
all  connected  with  it,  as  are  also  London  and  the 
north.  Veiy  shortly  Manchester,  too,  will  be  joined 
by  a  direct  through  route.  Besides  these  conveni- 
ences, and  those  now  projected,  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  place  are  e.'itraordinary.  Vessels  can 
sail  inwards  or  outwards  whatever  the  state  of  the 
tide  may  be,  and  in  almost  any  weather;  nor  has  the 
haven  any  bar.  The  ordinary  dangers  and  ex- 
penses of  channel  and  river  pilotage  are  unknown. 
The  route  to  America  from  this  port  is  118  miles 
shorter  than  that  from  Liverpool,  and  175  miles 
shorter  than  that  from  Southampton. — Cambria  Dai/y 
Leader. 

Shipbuilding  in  Cork. — On  Tuesday  last  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Co.,  shipbuilders,  Lr.  Glanmire-road, 
launched  a  fine  new  screw  steamer,  called  the 
"  Bolivian,"  which  they  have  built  for  the  West 
Indian  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Liverpool. 
Her  dimensions  are: — length,  240  feet;  extreme 
breadth,  30  feet ;  and  depth  of  hold,  25  feet.  She 
will  register  about  1,350  tons,  and  carry  probably 
1,800  tons  burden.  She  looks  large  for  her  size. 
Her  rigging  will  be  that  of  a  brig.  She  has  a  spare 
deck,  which  gives  large  saloon  accommodation  for  as 
many  as  forty  first-class  passengers.  She  will  be 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  direct-acting  engines,  with  sur- 
face condensers,  and  of  200  horse-power  nominal,  and 
is  expected  to  possess  a  speed  of  11  knots  an  hour. 
Her  boilers  have  been  prepared,  and  will  be  put  on 
board  in  the  yard  immediately. — Cork  Reporter. 

The  Ai.PiiABisT. — The  alphabet  may  be  varied  so 
many  million  of  times  that,  if  a  man  could  accomplish 
the  impossible  task  of  reading  one  hundred  thousand 
words  in  an  hour,  it  would  require  four  thousand  and 
five  millions  of  men  to  read  those  words,  according 
to  the  above  hourly  proportion,  in  twenty  thousand 
years. 

Resistance  to  Improvement. — It  was  the 
physicians  of  the  highest  standing  that  most  opposed 
Harvey.  It  was  the  most  experienced  navigators 
that  opposed  Columbus'  views.  It  was  the  most 
conversant  with  the  management  of  the  Post-office 
that  were  the  last  to  approve  of  the  plan  of  the 
unifortn  penny  postage.  For  the  greiter  any  one's 
e.xperience  and  skill  in  his  own  department,  and  the 
more  he  is  entitled  to  the  deference  which  is 
proverbially  due  to  each  man  in  his  own  province — 
"  Peritis  credendum  est  in  arte  sua" — the  more  likely, 
indeed,  he  will  bo  to  be  a  good  judge  of  improvements 
in  details,  or  even  to  introduce  them  himself;  but  the 
more  Mrtlikely  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  any  proposed 
radical  change.  An  experienced  stage  CDuchman  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  judge  of  all  that  relates  to  turn- 
pike-roads and  coach-horses ;  but  you  should  not 
consult  him  about  railroads  and  steam-carriages. 
Again,  every  one  knows  how  slowly  and  with  what 
ditiSculty  farmers  are  prevailed  on  to  adopt  any  new 
system  of  husbandry,  even  when  the  faults  of  an  old 
established  usage,  and  the  advantage  of  a  change, 
can  be  made  evident  to  the  sens'^s. —  Whately. 

A  SuBMARiNB  Boat. — A  letter  from  Rochefort 
states  that  a  submarine  boat  lately  built  in  that  port 
has  been  taken  into  dock.  This  boat,  if  it  can  be  so 
called,  is  shaped  like  a  fish,  of  which  the  back,  rather 
convex,  serves  as  a  deck,  but  without  bulwarks. 
The  stern  is  slightly  rounded,  and  the  bow  is  ter- 
minated by  a  spur,  partly  concealed  under  water. 
This  boat  is  traversed  lengthways  by  a  large  pipe  laid 
on  the  deck.  It  is  by  this  pipe,  which  is  pierced  with 
small  holes,  that  the  water  enters  to  sink  the  boat. 
It  is  likewise  by  this  pipe  that  the  air  enters  to  lighten 
the  boat  and  bring  it  up  to  the  surface.  The  boat  is 
propelled  by  means  of  a  screw,  set  in  motion  by  com- 
pressed air.  It  is  said  that  the  crew  of  the  boat  may 
remain  four  hours  under  water. 

Railway  to  Cape  Cleak. — The  works  proposed 
at  Cape  Clear  are  estimated  to  cost  £6,000,  of  which 
sum  Sii  Henry  W.  Beecher  has  contributed  £500. 
By  aid  of  the  pier  to  be  erected  it  is  intended  to  land 
the  American  mails  and  passengers,  and  as  the  rail- 
way will  run  to  the  south  harbour,  a  saving  of  near 
twelve  hours  will  be  ell'ected. 


Brisbane,  Queensland. — A  new  town-hall  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  this  distant  |ilace.  It  will 
occupy  a  space  of  ground  138  feet  by  95  feet,  fronting 
on  two  streets,  but  closely  built  up  to  at  tlie  sides.  In 
this  colony  they  look  at  the  profit  aspect  of  every 
transaction,  and  the  building  is  laid  out  with  shops 
on  the  ground  floor  facing  Queen-street  (the  principal 
front),  and  offices  grouped  round  a  central  court, 
covered  in  the  rear.  A  rental  is  expected  of  about 
.£3,000  a  year,  besides  getting  rooms  for  the  cor- 
poration ofiices,  and  the  large  hall  on  the  upper  floor, 
90  feet  6  inches  by  42  feet  6  inches,  and  30  feet  in 
height.  The  staircase  and  the  part  of  the  building 
connected  with  it  seem  well  arranged.  The  style  of 
the  exterior  is  Italian ;  the  lower  story  and  mezzanine 
rusticated,  the  upper  story  showing  Ionic  pilasters  and 
seven  Venetian  windows  between  them.  The  elevation 
would  be  better  without  the  portion  of  sham  attic 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  long  front ;  the  gable  of  the 
roof  showing  at  each  end.  The  cost  is  stated  at  about 
i;20,000.  The  amount  of  rental  expected  comes  to 
us  from  one  who  must  know,  or  we  should  suppose 
there  might  he  an  error.  The  architect  is  Mr, 
William  Coote. 

National  Gallery  of  Ireland  The  atten- 
dance of  visitors  during  the  week  ending  12th  March 
was  5,311.  Total  since  the  opening  on  the  1st  of 
February,  43,017. 

Pay  that  Debt. — It  is  a  small  one,  to  be  sure, 
and  apparently  not  worth  a  serious  thought.  Why 
not  then  pay  it  ?  Why  be  compelled  to  suffer  the 
mortification  of  a  dun?  Why  not  take  that  little 
thorn  out  of  your  finger  at  once?  It  will  fester  if 
allowed  to  remain,  and  cause  ten  times  the  tmuble. 
Why  not  relieve  the  conscience  of  that  little  load? 
You  will  feel  the  better  fur  it  by  so  doing.  You  con- 
tracted the  debt  knowingly  and  willingly.  Did  you 
not  mean  to  pay  it  ?  Certainly  you  did.  Then  why 
not  do  it  at  once  ?  Every  day's  delay  increases 
morally  the  amount  of  tlie  obligation.  Remember, 
too,  that  your  little  debt,  and  another  man's  little 
debt,  and  a  thousand  other  men's  little  debts,  make 
a  little  fortune  for  your  creditor ;  or  enable  him  to  pay 
his  larger  debts,  or  feed  his  workmen,  and  keep  his 
machinery  a-going  in  times  like  these.  Don't  you 
see  how  it  is?  Y'liu  do?  Well,  then,  remit  the 
amount  at  once,  and  to-night  the  ghost  of  that  debt 
will  not  trouble  your  dreams. 

Novel  Mode  of  producing  Oxygen  Gas. — At 
a  lecture  delivered  to  the  shampooers  and  attendants 
at  the  Hammam,  Jermyn-street,  on  Monday  night,  by 
Dr.  Leared,  Physician  tothe  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
a  novel  mode  of  producing  oxygen  gas  in  a  perfectly 
safe,  cheap,  and  simple  manner,  was  introduced  for 
the  first  time  in  public  by  Mr.  Robin.s,  the  analytical 
chemist.  The  methoil  consists  in  treating  chromate 
of  potash  and  peroxide  of  barium  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  operation  is  performed  in  a  common 
glass  jar  or  retort,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  plan  hitherto 
adopted  of  heating  manganese  in  iron  bottles  this 
discovery  will  need  little  recommendation,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  to  what  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  the  economy  of  life  and  light  it  may  lead. 
Meantime  it  is  interesting  that  this  discovery  should 
have  been  first  introduee<l  to  the  public  within 
the  walls  of  an  institution  where  the  body  is  so  largely 
benefitted  by  natural  processes  of  oxygenation. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  SuBscRiBEU  (tlie  work  you  inquire  about,  and  which  has 
been  frequently  announced  in  tliis  journal  as  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, lias  not  as  yet  appeared ;  a  work  of  its  cluss  is  luucli 
needed  by  architects  and  builders) — P.  JI  (cannot  at  present 
answer). — Injuued  Auchitect  (it  is  a  question  for  tlie  Koyal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland ;  it  would  be  well  to  statu 
tlie  matter  at  tlioir  next  meeting). — C.  L.,  Longford  (you  will 
find  it  illustrated  in  Ddblin  Buildeii  for  June  1st,  1860). — 
SUBSCRiBUK,  Uuiidalk  (too  late  for  this  No.) 


We  shall  be  obliged,  by  receiving  f rom  any  of 
our  readers,  in  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
works  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Books  for  Review  in  this  Journal  should  bt 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mabbot-street. 

All  Communicntions  respecting  the  Dup.lin 
XiuiLDER,  should  be  addressed  to  M  k.  Peter  Roe, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  made. 

RATE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION   TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  Ss 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  10s 

*,*  Payable  in  adcance. 
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HIBERNIAN  MILLS,  KILMAINHAM. 

ROOM  PAPER. — A  splendid  assortment  of  the  above,  including  the  newest  designs,  at 
moderate  prices. 

Rnnm  Paper,              I          Plaster  Paris,               I          Patent  Driers,  I          John's  Cement, 

Komiin  Cement,                      White  Lend,                            Putty,  JIastic. 

Porthmd  do.,              |          Ground  Colours,            |          'Whitening,  |          Coal  Dust. 

SAMUEL  DAVIS,  MANUFACTURER,  and  at  137  &  139,  Abbey-street. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  PRIZE  MEDAL,  AWARDED  1862. 

ESTABLISHED  1744. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  SASH  AND  BLIND  LINES. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  BLIND  MAKERS. 

J.  AUSTIN,  Manufacturer  of  the  above  articles,  particularly  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  his 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH-LINES, 

,  f  wliich  he  is  now  making  four  qualities,  and  he  strongly  recommends  that  in  all  cases  they  should  be  purchased  in  preference 
o  the  PATENT  LINES  made  from  Jute,  which  article  has  neither  the  STRENGTH  nor  the  DURABILITY  of  FLAX, 
consequently  cannot  give  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  consumer. 
They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironmongers,  Merchants,  Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

PRIZE  MEDAL— INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  STAND  6159. 

THE  PATENT  CRYSTAL  WINDOW  BARS,  adapted  for  Domestic  Windows,  Shop 

A  Fronts,  Conservatories,  Skylights,  Verandahs,  Exhibition  and  Counter  Cases,  Aquariums,  Fern  Cases,  etc.,  etc , 
coml-ining  perfect  transmission  of  light,  durability  against  rust  or  decay,  and  economy  in  the  facility  with  which  they  are  kept 
clean. 

Aquariums,  with  Slate  or  Marble  Bottoms,  of  various  sizes,  with  or  without  Fountains,  also  of  Glass. 

Manufactured  by  LLOYD  and  SUMMERFIELD,  Park  Glass  Works,  BirmiBgham 

All  kinds  of  Flint  Glass,  cut  and  plain.  Coloured  Window  Sheet,  Optical  Sheet,  Coloured  Lenses,  &c. 
Agents  at  Dublin — Messrs.  Sibthorpe  and  Son,  Cork-hill. 

THE  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  CHIMNEY  HEAD. 

Tills  Chimney  Head  has  been  designed  for  the  prevention  of  Smoky  Chimneys  and  down 
Draughts.  The  top  is  oi}en,  and  the  numerous  side  apertures  are  so  placed  as  to  guide  the  wind  up- 
wards, as  it  strikes  the  head  from  any  quarter,  thus  creating  a  strong  current  and  assisting  the  exit 
of  the  smoke  through  the  top.  The  same  apertures  give  ready  egress  to  the  wind  on  all  sides  in  cas« 
of  its  stTiking  downwards  from  above,  and  thus  greatly  diminish  the  danger  of  its  passing  down  th« 
chimney. 

Price  in  Zinc       ..       ..    2oS.  Kitchen  size      ..       ..  32s. 

Ditto  in  Galvanized  Iron      25s.  Ditto  ..       ..  o5s. 

Manufactured  Solely  by  BENHAM  AND  FROUD,  London. 

Agents  for  Dublin— 
Bashford,  F.  G.,  5,  Ely-place.  Edmundson,  J.,  &  Co.,  35,  Capel-street. 


Daniel,  P.,  &  Son,  4i,  Grafton-street. 
Daniel,  W.,  55,  Mary-street. 


Hodges  &  Son,  16,  Westmoreland-street] 
Maguire  &  Son,  10,  Dawson-street. 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  STABLE  Fri'- 
TIXGSand  HAR.MLESS  LOOSE  BOXES. 
.MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  IRON  COW-HOUSE  FITTINGS 
and  IRON  PIGGERIES. 
These  Inventions  are  con- 
fidently recommended  as 
possessing  numerous  ad- 
vantages  not  to  be  found 
in  anything  hitherto  made. 

At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety at  Leeds,  MUS- 
GRAVE,  BROS.,  received 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  and  two  awards  of"  highly  commended;" 
being  the  only  prizes  conferred  on  any  competitor  in_  this 
class. 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  SLOW  COM- 
BUSTION  STOVE.  This  Stove  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  Warming  by  Hot  Water,  and  an  excellent  Aid  ia  Ven- 
tilation. 

It  will  burn  in  Churches  from  Satur- 
day till  Sunday  Evening,  without  attea- 
tion  during  the  hours  of  worship.  Is 
halls  will  burn  day  and  night  for  weeks, 
with  little  care.  Capable  of  warming 
a  large  apartment  for  twenty-foar 
hours  at  a  cost  of  Threepence:  and 
deserving  of  special  attention,  because 
of  its  satiety,  healthfulness,  durability, 
and  extreme  simplicity. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  appli 
cation  to  the  Inventors  and  Makers. 


MUSGRAVE,  BROTHERS,  Ann-street,  Ironworks,  Belfast. 

TO  COACH  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

CHARLES  TURNER  AND  SON'S 

TOXDON    SUPERIOR  VARNISHES    FOR  COACH    PAINTING  AND  HOUSE 

Ju   DECORATING  PURPOSES  in  all  size  Packages.  Also 

IBBOTSON'S  IMPROVED  OAK  STAIN, 

For  imparting  to  New  Deal  the  appearance  of  Oak,  and  to  New  Oak  the  appearance  of  Antiquity. 

The  Stain  f  with  the  proper  vaniisli,  if  required),  of  three  shades — Light,  Middle,  and  Dark — is  sold  in  Bottles  at  6(1.,  Is., 
and  2s.  each,  or  by  the  Gallon,  at  10s. 

WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOUR  STEAM  MILLS, 

91,  92,  93,  BRIDE-STREET,  DUBLIN 

(sole  AGliNTS  FOK  IBELANd). 

NOTICE. — Oa  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  the  price  of  the  ATHENJEUM  was  reduced  from  Fourpence  to 

THREEPENCE. 
Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News-agent,  Price  Threepence. 
Each  Half-yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-Page  and  Index. 


THE  ATHEN^UM 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
Contents. — Reviews  of  every  important  New  Book — Reports  of  the  Learned  Societies — Authentic  Accounts  of  Scientifle 
Voyages  and  Expeditions — Foreign  Con'espondence  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art — Criticisms  on 
Art,  Music  and  Drama— Biographical  Notices  of  distinguished  Men — Original  Papers  and  Poems — Weekly  Gossip. 
THE  ATTTy.N  TF.TTM  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  on  an 
equality  in  point  of  inforaiation  with  the  hest-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 
Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  ISs. ;  Six  Months,  (is.  Cd.   If  required  to  be  sent  by  Post,  the  Postage  extra. 
Office  for  Advertisements,  20,  Wellington-.street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


H 


RANSOME'S  NEW  PATENT  CONCRETE  STONE, 

ANUFACTURED  in  Blocks  of  any  dimensions,  suitable  for  the  construction  of  Sea  Walls, 

Docks,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  Buildings  generally.   Also  Fountains,  Vases,  Balusti'ades,  Copings, 
Trusses,  Cai)itals,  and  Terminals,  Chimney  pieces,  &c.,  &c.,  of  every  description,  from  the  best  designs,  at  prices  considerably 
elow  those  of  any  other  material  of  a  similar  character. 

ANSOME'S  PATENTED  PROCESS  FOR  PRESERVING  STONE,  BRICKS,  CEMENT,  STUCCO,  &c.,  &c. 

By  this  process  the  softest  and  most  friable  Stone,  Bricks,  Cement,  or  Stucco,  can  be  rendered  impervious  and  imperishable. 
Decay  at  once  arrested  and  prevented. 

RANSOME'S  PATENT  STONE  FILTERING  SLABS, 
Capable  of  filtering  from  100  to  200  gallons  of  Water  per  superficial  foot  per  diem. 
For  further  particulars.  Agencies,  or  Licenses,  apply  to  Mr.  F  Ransome.  Patent  Stone  Works,  Ipswich. 


PATENT  ECONOMISING  GAS 

-L  BURNERS,  insure  a  steady  flame  without  noise  or  waste 
of  gas  at  pressures  from  six-tenths  to  twenty-tenths.  The 
illuminating  power  is  equal  to  three  best  sjierm  wax  lights  to 
every  foot  of  gas  consumed.  Price  Is.  yd.  per  dozen— screwed 
to  take  the  place  of  anv  old  burner 

WnOLRSALE  OF  LAMBERT  BROS.,  WALSALL, 
Manufactdrers  of  Gas  Tubes  and  Fittings. 


TUPPER    AND  COMPANY, 

-L  Manufacturers  of 

Patent  Galvanized  Ikon,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Plain  ; 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Drawings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses,  Chnrches 
Roofs,  Sheds,  Stores,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized. 
Merchants   and   Shippers  Supplied. 

Works— LIMEHOUSE  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
Offices— 61a,  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 
CJ3TKRNS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

TUPPKR  &  COMPANY, 

eiA,  MOORGATE  street,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Gftlnnlsed  or  Le»d  .-Service  Pi)>e,  Kix.'iH  Ball  ValvM  Bib  Oocka,  Ac 

Prire»  delivpcfd  in  London. 
N.B  A  DiBooiiiit  to  tlip  Tra/lp.  BuildeB.  4t<x 


S.  CARTER  &  CO., 
ENGRAVERS 

ON 

W  ©  ©  ©3 
48,  Paternoster  Row, 
LONDON. 


A  T  a  General  Meeting  of  the  REGULAR ' 

A  INCORPORATED  and  AMALGAMATED  BOOT  of 
BRICK  and  STONELAYERS  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  held  at 
their  Institute,  No.  49,  Cuffe-street,  April  6th,  1863; 

It  was  unanimously  resolved — That  henceforth  the  above 
Body  do  publish  in  the  General  Advertiser  a  Weekly  Report  of 
the  Names  and  Addresses  of  tlie  Builders  of  this  City  anu  its 
vicinity  who  patronise  this  Body,  for  the  information  of  Archi- 
tects, Public  Boards,  Heads  of  Firms,  and  the  Building  Public; 
and,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  duped  by  accepting  esti- 
mates from  parties  assuming  to  employ  first-class  workmen, 
while  they  drag  through  their  contracts  with  the  waifs  and 
sti'ays,  and  impose  them  on  the  public  for  the  regular  men  of 
the  city,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  long  and  well-earned 
reputation  for  ability  and  skill  ip  our  trade. 

PATRICK  HAND,  Master. 
JOHN  CUMMINS,    1  stewards 
JOSEPH  O'TOOLE,  )  otewaras. 
DENIS  BYRNE,  Secretary. 
Report  for  the  Week  ending  12th  March,  1864. 

Beardwood,  James,  10,  Westland-row. 

Bolton,  Samuel  H.,  38,  Richmond-sti'eet. 

Barker,  J.  and  E.,  27,  Abbey-street. 

lireen,  Stephen,  .3,  Lower  Mayor-sti'eet. 

Boyce,  J.,  Rathmines. 

Brophy,  H.  F.,  Harold's-cross. 

Cockburn,  Messrs.,  179,  Brunswick-street 

Conolly,  John,  30,  Princc's-street. 

Conolly,  William.  39,  Dominick-street. 

Doolin,  William,  23,  Westland-row. 

Donnelly,  James.  89,  Talbot-sti-eet. 

Doyle,  Luke,  9,  Temple-bar. 

Dempsey,  John,  4,  Peter-street. 

Dunne,  Michael,  98,  Amiens-street. 

Farrell,  George,  12,  Wentwortli-place. 

Freeman,  David,  15.  Queen  street. 

Freeman,  James,  Biitain-street. 

Gahan,  Matthew,  Whitechurch. 

Grant,  John,  16,  Pembroke-street. 

Hogan,  John,  11,  Winctavern-street. 

Halston,  Alexander.  20,  Talbot-street. 

Hughes,  John,  North  Strand. 

Hudson,  George,  47,  Capel-street. 

Hall,  Thomas,  and  Son,  62,  Harcourt-strtet. 

Kennedv,  M.,  Marlborough-street. 

Lennon'  P.  and  J.,  17,  Pembroke-street. 

Lawton,  David,  and  Son,  Seville-place. 

Lvnch,  Matthew,  34,  Camden-street. 

Murpliy  and  Son,  88,  Amiens  street. 

Movers,  George,  47,  Richmond-street. 

Meade,  Michael,  152,  Brunswick-street. 

Mavers,  Patrick,  Ccnyngham  road. 

Madden,  Peter,  11,  Whitetriar-street. 

Jlillard,  Thomas,  58,  Harcourt-street. 

M'Cormick.  James,  90,  Talbot-sti-eet. 

Muiphy,  Gregory,  Williamstown. 

Nolan,  John,  3,  Mercdyth-place. 

Nolan,  J.  J..  67,  Townsend-street. 

Owens,  Peter,  2,  Store-sti-eet. 

Parker,  Robert,  78,  JIarlborough-street. 

Potts,  Patrick,  Donnybrook. 

Whiteacre,  George,  75,  Sumnier-hill. 

Wardropp  and  Son,  Conyngham-road. 

Walsh,  John,  Mecklinhurgli-street. 

N.B.  If  any  omission  in  this  report  has  been  made,  by 

notifying  the  same  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Institute,  it  will  b« 
attended  to  in  due  fom  in  the  next  report. 


April  1, 1864.] 
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THE  CONVERSAZIONE.  _ 
I  HE  re-uuioa  of  rank  and  fashion  of 
Tuesday  night  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  ever 
graced  the  Antient  Concert  liooms.    No  pains 
were  spared  to  render  the  entertainment  every- 
thing that  it  ought  to  be,  both  in  social  en- 
joyment and,  still  more,  as  an  intellectual  treat; 
and  we  can  confidently  state  that  in  every 
way  the  worthy  President's  expectations  were 
fully  realised.    There  has  seldom  been  such 
an  opportunity  afforded  of  studying,  in  one 
view,  so  many  first-class  specimens  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  most  talented  members  of  the 
architectural  profession,  and  the  Institute  has 
thereby  secured  for  itself  a  high  position,  not 
only  from  the  courtesy  with  wliich  it  has  en- 
tertained so  many  members  of  the  first  circles 
of  our  city,  but  also  from  its  having  demon- 
strated the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  works 
of  Irish  architects  are  second  to  none  in  merit 
and  beauty  of  design.    It  now  only  remains 
that  its  members  should  act  with  unity  and 
.steadiness  of  purpose  in  order  to  render  the 
success  which  it  has  achieved  a  lasting  one.  Its 
numbers  are  each  month  increasing  in  strength ; 
and  if  Irish  arcliitects  will  consider  their  in- 
terests as  a  common  cause,  and  study  to  pro- 
mote them,  it  may  yet  arrive  at  as  high  a 
standing  as  any  similarly  constituted  seciety  of 
the  great  English  metropolis.    On  the  same 
day  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  two  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  what  Irish  talent  can 
effect,  having  graciously  consented  to  lay  the 
first  stone  of  one  of  the  works  of  a  most 
rising  architect  of  our  city  ;  and  then  witness- 
ing, in  the  evening,  such  a  collection  of 
artistic  design  as,  wc  may  safely  say,  has 
never  been  surpassed,  and  in  which,  we  may 
add,  he  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  almost  on  the 
same  day,  out  of  sixteen  sets  of  plans  that 
were  sent  in  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
church  in  Kingstown,  the  prizes  for  the  first 
three  in  the  order  of.-  merit  were  awarded  to 
architects  of  our  city. 

We  trust  that  the  members  of  the  Institute 
will  embrace  every  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  in  papers  an  account  of  whatever 
works  they  may  have  in  progress.  There  is 
nothing  that  tends  so  much  to  aid  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  design ;  and  even  the 
most  experienced  in  the  profession  are  always 
glad  to  have  an  oppoi'tuiiity  of  comparing 
their  own  works,  whether  original,  or  in 
imitation  of  their  meditcval  prototypes,  with 
those  of  their  fellow-practitioners.  Even 
those  whose  time  or  whose  tastes  do  not  admit 
of  their  arranging  their  remarks  in  the  form  of 
a  wiitten  treatise,  may  make  many  valuable 
contributions  in  the  form  of  oral  statements, 
or  bring  them  forward  through  others  in  the 
form  of  contriijutions.    We  also  trust  that  the 


Institute  will  recognise   the  expediency  of 
giving  such  papers  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  publicity.    There  are  many  practising  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  whose  time  does 
not  permit  them  to  attend  our  city  meetings, 
and  who,  unless  such  papers  are  published, 
must  be  altogether  precluded  from  the  advan- 
tages of  the  information  which  they  afford. 
vSnme  very  valuable  ones  have  recently  been 
read,  and  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
author  we  are  enabled  to  publish  in  extenso 
Mr.  E.  T.  Owen's  remarks  on  the  grouping 
of  medijeval  buttresses.    It  has  been  our  wish 
to  give  a  faithful  record  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Institute  since  the  period  of  its  revival, 
and  should  its  members  be  willing  to  admit 
the  Dublin  Builder  as  their  accredited  or- 
gan, and  contribute  to  its  columns,  we  shall 
find  it  a  most  agreeable  duty  to  advocate  their 
cause,  and  forward  their  interests  as  far  as 
editorial  powers  will  admit  of,  being  convinced 
of  the  benefits  wliich  its  re-organization  will 
confer  upon  the  profession  ;  and  we  may  add 
that  not  only  is  our  circuhition  in  the  pro- 
vinces most  extensive,  but  our  journal  is  for- 
warded to  many  places  in  the  sister  country, 
where  we  would  be  proud  to  show  that  our 
Irish  contributions  are  well  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  those  of  our  English  cotem- 
poraries.    We  publish  a  report  of  the  conver- 
sazione in  another  part  of  our  columns. 


IN  THE 


IMPENDING  DESTRUCTION 
MOUNTAINS. 
The  catastroplie  by  which,  on  the  niglit  of  tlie 
II  til,  upwards  of  two  liuiulred  persons  were  suddenly 
Inirried  from  slumber  into  eternity,  has  been,  during 
the  last  fortniglit, a  subject  of  all-engrossing  interest, 
and,  now  that  nearly  all  our  large  towns  are  either 
actually  or  about  to  be  supplied  with  water  on  the 
high-pressure  system,  it  has  justly  created  a  feel- 
ing of  universal  alarm.    Again  the  inhabitants  of  a 
populous  district  have  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
the  assurances  of  safety  from  those  whom  tliey 
believed  to  be  experienced  practical  engineers,  and, 
again,  the  recurrence  of  a  catastrophe  has,  shewn  how 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  any  human 
assurances,  until  we  are  led  to  ask  is  it  safe  to  place 
reliance  on  the  opinions  of  even  the  most  experienced 
on  such  a  subtle  and  treacherous  element  as  water 
pent  up  witliin  an  artificial  embankment,  or  would 
it  not  he  more  conducive  to  the  equanimity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  to  abandon 
such  constructions  altogetlier?    We  will  put  the 
question  in  a  practical  form.    Is  there  any  man  who 
would,  after  having  witliin  twelve  years  twice  had 
his  confidence  in  engineering  infallibility  shaken  by 
the  occurence  of  two  such  calamities,  undertake  to 
build  his  house  immediately  underneath  the  reservoir 
at  present  being  constructed  at  Koundvvood,  and 
locate  in  it  his  family  and  property  with  perfect 
tranquillity  of  mind  ?    Would  liis  slumbers  be  peace- 
ful under  the  feeling  that  over  his  head  there  was 
continually  impending  a  pent-up  ocean,  ever  press- 
ing with  unwearied  and  overpowering  force  against 
the  artificial  barrier  by  wliich  it  is  confined,  and 
capable  of  searching  out  the  smallest  imperfection 
in  its  construction  which  may  liave  escaped  the 
notice  of  even  the  keenest  and  most  experienced 
eyes,  and  gradually  and  imperceptibly  eating  away 
the  yielding    particles,    infiltrating   through  the 
smallest  crack  and  carrying  on  its  unseen  work  of 
demolition  in  tlie  interior ;  until  at  length  perhaps 
in  on  '  year,  perhaps  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century 
the  hand  of  naturedraws  tlie  l)olt,  and  the  avalanche 
of  water  carries  ruin  far  and  wide  through  the  dis- 
tricts beneath  it  ?    Would  lie  be  totally  devoid  of 
fear  when  the  rains  of  winter  rendered  the  ground 
soft  and  spongy,  and  tlie  howling  of  the  storm  bore 


down  upon  his  ears  the  roaring  of  tlie  waves  wliieli 
they  excited  upon  a  lake  over  four  hundred  acre'*  in 
extent,  beating  all  tiirongh  the  long  ni._'ht  upon  the 
embankment?  But  if  such  perfect  confidence  caniiol; 
be  given  by  incontestible  proofs  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubting,  then  under  no  circumstances 
can  perfect  security  be  predicted  to  the  inhaliitants 
of  the  valley  lieneatii. 

The  trumpet  of  alarm  has  been  ably  sounded  by 
our  leadinii  cotemporaries,  and  our  citizens  are  ftiHy 
alive  to  the  daneer,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  rliey 
will  not  trust  the  safety  of  works  which  have  co^t 
them  half  a  million  of  money  to  the  vasue  and  un- 
defined assurances  which  are  all  that  they  have  as 
yet  received,  but  that  a  thorough  investigation  will 
be  instituted  into  their  stability.    The  only  question 
is,  can  any  amount  of  investigation  be  sufficient  to 
inspire  absolute  confidence,  or  can  any  human  fore- 
sijiht  predict  perfect  immunity  from  danger?  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  terrible  as  the 
Bradfield  calamity  has  been,  it  is,  on  mature  con- 
sideration, more  calculated  to  allay  our  fears  than 
to  excite  them  ;  and  in  the  manifestation  tf  its  pal- 
pable insecurity  we  may  see  the  elements  of  our 
own  safety.    Had  no  such  eatastrojihe  happened  we 
would  have  taken  any  engineers,  however  careless, 
at  their  word.    Now,  we  are  fully  alive  to  our  dan- 
ger, and  our  apprehension  will  not  be  allayed  by  any 
superticial  assurances.    The  matter  has  already  been 
taken  up  by  Government  with  a  view  to  instituting  a 
searching  inspection  into  the  construction  of  all  future 
reservoirs,  and  although  we  have  received  but  a  few 
lines  from  Mr.  Rawlinson,  yet  we  feel  sure  that  that 
gentleman  would  not  lightly  stake  his  reputation. 
Still,  however,  every  person  will  like,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  net  hold  of  facts  on  which  to  base  his  assurance,there 
beins  many  that  are  patent  to  common  sense  without 
the  necessity  of  a  so-called  knowledge  ef  engineer- 
ing, and  as  we  believe  that  more  satisfaction  is  con- 
veyed by  publishing  as  far  as  possible  the  results  of 
experience  than  by  seeking  to  shroud  the  profession 
in  mystery,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  fol- 
lowinn  remarks  at  the  service  of  our  non-professional 
readers  : — 

An  embankment,  whose  object  it  is  to  confine  a 
body  of  water  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  fulfil  two 
conditions.  First,  it  must  be  impervious  to  water; 
and  secondly,  its  mass  must  be  such  as  will  resist 
by  its  weight  the  tlirust  which  the  latter  exercises 
aiiainst  it.  In  order  to  effect  tliis  purpose  the  in- 
terior portion  of  the  enliankment  is  formed  of  what 
is  technically  termed  puddle,  which  is  a  stiflT  im- 
pervious clay;  and  to  obtain  the  requisite  bulk  and 
solidity  the  structure  should  he  carried  up  with 
slopes  on  both  sides  of  about  three  to  one— that  is 
to  say,  the  thickness  of  tli  e  base  should  be  about  six 
times  tlie  height.  An  embankment  sixty  feet  high 
should,  therefore,  be  at  least  360  feet  thick  at  base, 
or  in  practice  about  400,  to  allow  breadth  for  a  walk 
or  roadway  on  top.  The  puddle  trench  in  the  in- 
terior should  be,  for  such  a  height,  at  least  20  feet 
thick  at  bottom  and  10  feet  at  top;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  water  from  undermining  the  embank- 
ment, it  should  be  carried  down  into  the  ground,  if 
possible,  as  far  as  the  solid  rock,  or  at  least  until  it 
meets  with  an  impervious  stratum.  Too  much  care 
cannot  he  taken  to  effect  a  perfect  junction  at  this 
point,  as  it  is  a  most  essential  precaution.  The  re- 
servoir should  also  be  furnished  with  discharge  pipes 
of  such  a  capacity  tliat  in  case  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  continciency  it  could  be  speedily  emptied,  and 
tl;e  mass  of  water  let  off  in  some  direction  where  it 
could  do  no  harm.  The  diameter  of  the  discharge 
pipe  for  a  large  reservoir  should  be  at  least  three 
feet.  An  enbankinent  conducted  in  sucli  propor- 
tions will  possess  siifiicient  weight  to  resist  the  ut- 
most force  which  the  water  can  exercise  against  it, 
and  if  in  adililion  the  certificate  of  the  resident  en- 
uineercan  show  that  the  work  has  been  everywhere 
carefully  executed,  the  puddle  solidly  united  to 
the  rock  or  to  an  impervious  substratum,  then  carried 
lip  in  layers,  an  1  properly  consolidated  in  every 
part,  it  may  be  considered  that  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  that  human  foresight  can  suggest, 
and  there  can  be  no  serious  cause  for  apprehension. 

If  we  examine  into  tlie  causes  which  led  to  the 
failure  of  the  Bradlield  reservoir,  not  as  they  are 
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stated  in  the  coiifused  and  contradictory  accounts 
wiiich  have  been  promiscuously  circulated  durino;  the 
first  moments  of  distraction,  but  as  tliey  are  de- 
scribed by  experienced  engineers,  who  have  viiited 
the  spot,  and  made  careful  investiijations,  the 
defects  wliich  led  to  such  a  catastrophe  are  very 
apparent.  It  appears  the  puddle  was  not  only 
deficient  in  thickness,  hut  bad  also  been  most 
carelessly  worked  ;  and  instead  of  havina;  been  car- 
ried down  to  the  solid  rock,  it  was  merely  loosely 
laid  upon  the  soil,  about  three  inches  of  the  sod 
having  been  removed  !  The  water  must,  in  conse- 
quence, have  undermined  the  whole  structure  more 
or  less  extensively.  The  slopes  of  the  earthworth 
were  only  two  to  one.  It  was,  therefore,  deficient 
in  mass,  and  it  was  merely  thrown  on  loosely  instead 
of  bein<5  carried  up  in  layers,  and  proper  time 
allowed  for  its  consolidation.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  direct  Cdiise  of  the  failure  was  tha' 
the  puddle  was  not  properly  united  to  the  main  ser- 
vice pipe  which  passed  through  it,  and  that  the 
water  soakins;  throujih  the  loosely  erected  earth- 
work gradually  destroyed  its  tenacity,  until  at  last 
the  upper  portion  of  the  bank  was  forced  off,  and  the 
rush  of  water  completed  the  rest. 

Althoiijih  we  feel  assured  that  such  an  eminent 
engineer  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  would  not  lightly  pledge 
his  opinion  in  a  question  that  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  near  half  a  million  of  money,  yet  there  are 
few  who  would  not  like  some  more  tangible  evidence 
than  the  half  dozen  lines  lately  addressed  by  him 
to  Sir  John  Gray,  and  we  have,  therefore,  ranch 
pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  the  following 
facts,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  vouch.  The 
reservoir  at  Koundwood  has  been  surveyed  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  five  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and  three 
others  of  high  standing,  and  all  are  unanimous  in 
asserting  that  it  is  perfect  both  in  desiiin  and  work- 
manship. The  puddle  trench  has  been  carried  down 
to  the  solid  rock  ;  but  one  of  most  satisfactory  fea- 
tures is  that  the  clay  of  which  the  embankment  is 
formed  is  of  so  stiff"  a  quality  that  it  isalmo--t  imper- 
vious in  itself,  so  that  we  are  not  dependent  on  the 
puddle  trench  alone  for  safety,  but  the  whole  struc- 
ture may  be  looked  upon  as  a  jiigantic  mass  of  puddle 
almost  as  impervious  as  the  rock  itself.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  works  in  progress  has  already  appeared 
in  the  Dcblin  Builder  of  July  1st  of  last  year, 
and  although  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  thickness 
of  the  embankment  and  puddle  trench  are  slightly 
under  the  proportion  which  we  have  given,  yet  the 
firmness  of  the  clay  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  such  a  diminution.  In  addition 
to  all  the  reservoir  will  be  furnished  with  a  discharge 
pipe  nearly  four  Jeet  in  diameter,  and  a  caretaker 
will  be  resident  on  the  spot,  who  could  at  any 
moment  empty  the  whole  of  its  contents  in  about 
five  minutes. 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  design,  it  only  remains  that  the  con- 
struction and  workmanship  of  every  portion  should 
be  perfect,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  conducted  in  a  masterly  manner.  We  feel  as- 
sured, also,  that  the  recent  failure  will  give  an  ad- 
ditional stinnilus  to  the  exertions  of  both  workmen 
and  overseers,  and  that  their  caution  and  watchful- 
ness will,  if  possible,  be  redoubled.  We  may  infer, 
therefore,  that  as  far  as  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
human  judgment,  the  valley  about  the  Vartry  will 
rest  in  perfect  safety  ;  still,  however,  there  is  just  a 
possibility  of  some  imperfection  occurrmg,  just  as 
an  unseen  flaw  in  a  cast-iron  girder,  or  a  single  de- 
fective link  in  a  chain,  may  effect  the  demolition  of 
an  entire  bridge  ;  and,  while  expressing  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  opinions  of  the  high  authorities 
which  we  have  cited,  and  our  hope  almost  amount- 
ing to  conviction,  that  no  sucii  flood  will  ever  be 
poured  over  our  peaceful  valleys,  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, in  conclusion,  that  we  had  rather  live  sixtj 
feet  above  than  sixty  feet  below  the  great  Round- 
wood  reservoir. 


The  fund  (close  on  £1,000)  which  hag  been  sub- 
scribed by  friends  and  admirers  of  Pugin,  has  been 
placed  in  trust  with  the  council  of  the  Koyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 


FEMALE  SCHOOLS  AND  ORPHANAGE,  kc, 
CAVAN. 

The  plainer  portion  of  the  front  of  this  building, 
shown  in  our  pngraving,  is  appropriated  to  the 
Oiphanage,  being  flanked  at  the  lower  end  by 
anolher  range  of  b»  Iding  equal  in  extent  to  the 
rear  flank  shown,  ami  urnform  with  it  in  h«ight, 
containing  the  schools,  the  principal  rooms  in  which 
are  40  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide,  and  varying  from 
15  to  18  feet  high,  these  portions  of  the  building 
have  been  erected  some  two  years  since;  the  tower, 
with  the  adjoining  flank,  and  a  portion  of  the  front 
building  forming  the  Convent,  (now  just  finished) 
has  been  erected  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  contains  every  accommodation  for  a  large  com- 
munity. The  entire  block  of  building  forms  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle  opening  out  on  a  spacious 
garden  tastefully  laid  out.  The  work  is  executed 
with  the  stone  of  the  locality,  a  hard  kind  of  sand- 
stone of  a  light  colour,  well  suited  to'give  effect  to  a 
building.  The  dressings  of  the  windows  and  opens 
in  the  orphanage  are  of  red  brick,  and  in  the  con- 
vent of  while  fire  brick  with  champered  angles, 
except  the  dressings  of  the  tower  and  the  three- 
light  windows  which  are  of  sandstone  from  Dun- 
ijarmon,  of  the  colour  of  Portland  stone  ;  the  sills, 
lable-mouldings,  and  groins  being  of  white  limestone  : 
the  porch,  an  open  one,  is  entirely  of  Dungannon 
stone  with  Kilkermy  marble  shafts  to  the  doorway, 
the  caps  of  which,  and  the  large  moulding  around 
eave  is  carved  in  naiurul  foliage,  a  similar  moulding 
bay  around  the  interior,  carved  in  the  same  manner. 
The  shafts  of  the  niche  over  the  roof  are  also  of  black 
marble,  having  carved  capitals  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  with  richly  carved  crockets  and  finial  ;  the 
niche  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  statue  of  St.  Clare.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Hague,  of  Cavan,  who  has  executed 
the  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The  chapel 
is  not  erected  yet,  but  when  so  will,  with  the  tower 
and  spire  which  already  jiroduce  a  good  eff"ect,  be  a 
fine  group  of  building.     Mr.  Ryan,  Architect. 


ROYAL   DUBLIN   SOCIETY— THE  CATTLE 
SHOW. 

The  annual  spriii  -  cattle  >liow  r,f  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  2i)lh  ull.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  best,  perhaps,  ever  held  under 
their  auspices.  The  Society  has  been  engaged 
during  the  last  few  years  in  organising  a  number  of 
smaller  agricultural  bodies,  and  in  aiding  them 
fiom  time  to  time  with  its  resources,  and  to  this 
good  work  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
the  success  with  which  the  exhibition  has  been  at- 
tended. It  is  gratifying  that  the  influence  of  the 
Society  is  being  employed  not  only  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  but  also  for  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  various  branches  of  manufacture. 

The  agricultural  implements  were  exliibited 
partly  in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  Kildare-street  face 
of  the  Society  House,  some  at  the  western  end,  and 
the  majority  in  the  space  around  which  are  the 
sheep  and  swine  enclosures. 

Tlie  ground  known  as  the  Shelbourne  Yard  has 
been  partially  covered  in  with  iron  sheds,  construc- 
ted by  Messrs.  Grendon  and  Co.,  the  eruinent  iron 
founders  of  Drogheda.  It  is  intended  to  coiniect 
tnese  sheds  with  the  main  building  by  a  glazed  roof 
all  round,  so  that  the  entire  space  will  be  covered 
in.  The  old  established  firm  of  .Messrs.  Kemmn  & 
Sons,  Fisbatnble-street,  exhibited  a  large  assort- 
ment of  soundly  made  mechanical  tools,  and  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  handsome  garden  seats,  wire 
and  iron  fences,  and  entrance  gales  of  various  kinds  ; 
also  a  good  number  of  lawn-mowers  of  their  own 
manufacture.  Booth  Brothers  had  on  view  a  col- 
lection of  tools  and  other  articles  in  connection  with 
husbandry.  Smith  and  Wellstood,  Glasgow,  and 
London,  had  for  inspection  an  extensive  collection 
ot  family  cooking  stoves,  portable  laundry  boilers, 
hot  water  apparatus  for  public  buildings.  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  North  Wall,  displayed  a  large  va- 
riety of  fireclay  goods,  the  manufacture  of  the 
1-erguslie  Works.  Mr.  D.  M'Culloch,  Talbot-street, 
and  Mr.  G.  Lavender,  Graflon-street,  exhibited 
sewerage  pipes,  field  drain  pipes,  cattle  troughs, 
vases,  flower  pots,  &c.,  maimfuctured  of  fire-clay. 
Mr.  Kelly,  C.E.,  Roscommon,  had  specimens  of 
patent  peat  fuel,  made  by  machinery,  invented  bv 
himself,  and  staled  to  be  cheap  in  price  and  expe- 
ditious in  working.  Maguire  and  Son,  Davvbon- 
street,  exhibited  an  assortment  of  field  gates  and 
palings,  Eastwood's  ultnospheric  churns,  garden 
arches  and  rollers,  chaff"  cutters,  sack  holders,  A:c. 
Mr.  Bowles  exhibited  a  flax  scutching  maclilue, 
made  on  the  Ulster  plan,  intended  to  produce  {^nod 


flax  with  little  waste,  and  capable  of  being  worked 
by  horse,  water,  or  steam  power,  or  to  be  made  por- 
talile.  Messrs.  Hutton  and  Sons,  Summer-hill, 
exhibited  some  neatly  fashioned  car,  dogcart,  and 
van  wheels,  made  by  patent  machinery,  which  they 
have  recently  erected  in  their  establishment. 


NEW  CARLISLE  BRIDGE. 

Tub  following  correspondence  has  been  addressed 
to  several  of  our  leading  cotemporaries  :  — 

Carlisle  Bridge  Commiltee,  Imperial  Hotel, 
16th  Miirch,  1864. 
Sm, — I  am  directed  by  the  Carlisle  Bridge  Com- 
niiifee  to  forward  to  you  copv  of  lellets  and  decision 
ofliie  selection  committee  (Sir  R,  Grifhth,  Co'onel 
M'Kerlie,  and  Professor  Downing)  legarding  the 
fiisl,  spi  nnd,  and  thiril  be^t  de'<igns  for  the  proposed 
new  bridge.      Alfred  C.  Reynolds,  Hon.  Sec. 


Oflice  of  Public  Works,  Custom  House, 
Dublin,  Feb.  Gib,  1864. 
SiK, — I  request  you  will  have  I  he  goodness  to  lay 
before  the  Carlisle  Bridge  Committee  the  enclosed 
decision  which  the  se'ect  cominitlee  have  arrived  at 
relating  to  the  conipelilive  designs  sent  in  for  re- 
building Carlisle  Bridge.      RicHAKD  Griffith. 
Alfred  C.  Reynolds,  Esq. 

Dublin,  20th  January. 

Gentlemen,— In  fuliilment  of  the  duiy  which, 
at  your  request,  we  have  undertaken  of  selecting 
from  the  competitive  designs  for  a  new  bridge  on 
1  he  site  of  I  he  present  Carlisle  Bridge,  those  which, 
according  to  our  judgment,  are  entitled  to  occupy 
the  three  first  places  in  the  scale  of  merit,  we  beg 
to  say  tliat  we  have  carefully  examined  the  whole 
of  the  drawings  exhibited,  and  have  accorded  those 
three  fiist  places  to  the  undermenl ioiied  designs, 
and  in  the  order  given,  viz.  :  Number  1  in  order 
of  merit,  and  number  22  in  printed  list,  Page  and 
Turner;  number  2  in  order  of  merit,  and  number 
23  in  printed  list,  J^anyon,  Lynn,  and  Lanyon  ; 
number  3  in  order  of  merit,  and  number  44  in  printed 
list,  Moy  and  Pole. 

We  deem  it  right,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  design  number  11  in  stone,  (J. 
Hatton  ;  "  In  Meinoriaiii'*)  and  to  observe  that, 
while  it  occupies  a  high  place  in  our  estimation  as 
a  work  of  beauty  and  artistic  merit,  we  have  felt  it 
incumbent  on  us  lo  exclude  it  from  competition,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  instructions  to  competitors  not  having 
been  complied  with. — We  are,  gentlemen,  your  obe- 
dient servants,  Richard  Griffith. 

J.  G.  M'Kerlie. 
Samuel  Downing. 

Carlisle  Bridge  Committee,  City  Hall. 

[An  engraving  of  Messrs.  Page  and  Turner's 
design  has  already  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Builder  of  August  15tli,  1862,  accompanied  by  a 
general  description.  As  many  of  our  readers  may 
not  have  the  above  number  at  hand,  we  reprint  the 
following  passage  from  a  description  furnished  by 
the  authors  along  with  the  drawings  :  — 

''  We  have  endeavoured  to  follow  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Committee,  viz.,  that  the  bridge  shall  be  level ; 
the  whole  breadth  of  Sackville-street ;  abutments  of 
stone;  iron  superstructure,  and  provision  to  do  honor 
to  illustrious  men.  The  princijdes  of  the  design  are 
— that  the  structure  should  be  of  the  most  substan- 
tial ana  permanent  kind  ;  the  water-way  improved  ; 
and  least  possible  obstruction  offered  to  admission 
and  discharge  of  fresh  and  tidal  waters.  The 
design  consisisof  a  single  arch  of  140  ft.  width, 
wiili  a  rise  of  10x6;  the  trace  rib  and  rib  under 
the  footpath  springing  at  the  level  of  high  water. 
The  ribs  under  carriage  way  are  one  foot  lower,  to 
obtain  greaier  depth  and  rigidity.  The  distance 
from  face  to  face  of  embankment  is  lo7"6,  conse- 
quently abutmenls  would  stand  out  8"9  beyond  line 
of  embankment  wall.  The  construction  of  the 
arclies  would  he  in  cast  iron  from  the  abutments  to 
within  2o  ft.  of  the  crown  of  the  arch,  the  centre 
[):eee  forming  the  key  of  the  arch,  50  ft.,  being  of 
ivroujlit  iron,  so  that  the  thinnest  part  of  the  bridge, 
whicti  is  ill  immediate  contiguity  with  the  roadway, 
and  consequently  subject  to  more  shuck  from  the 
iiaific,  would  be  of  the  safest  material.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  carried  out  with  great  success  at 
Westminster  new  bridge.  All  the  central  portion 
of  Uu  arch  where  the  wrought  iron  ribs  are  inserted 
would  be  of  j«roM(//ii  iron.  Between  the  main  ribs 
cross  girders  and  beams,  3-6  apart,  would  be  fixed, 
and  on  them  are  intended  to  be  laid  wrought  iron 
buckle  plates,  with  water-tight  elastic  bed  to  receive 
macadamising  and  ballast  of  roadway.  Footpaths 
are  proposed  to  be  of  granite,  of  large  sizes  and  bar  1 
quality,  or  of  thick  Valentia  slabs. "J 

•  Illustrated  and  described  in  the  Diiblin  Blu-ukb  lor 
SupLciuUcr  a.  iiiU2. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THli 
ARTlSnC  EDUCATION  OF  AUCHITECTS.' 
(Continued  from  page  44.) 
Kow,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  in  wliat  tlie  fine 
art  of  arcliitecture  mainly  consists. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that,  as  with  the 
other  fine  arts,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  means,  but  in 
the  results  ;  or  if  in  any  sense  in  the  means  it  is  only 
in  the  sense  of  their  necessity  to  or  tendency  towards 
results.  The  tine  art  of  architecture  lies  in  tlie  artis- 
tic character  and  perfection  of  the  architecture  itself 
when  can ied  into  execution;  and  — thoufjh  drawing 
and  otlier  means  are  necessary  to  this — it  is  clear  that 
it  must  be  just  such  drawin;;,  &c.,  as  is  most  condu- 
cive to  prodiicin;;  the  noble.-.t  architecture  ;  and  that 
the  most  exquisite  drawing  is  wasted  if  it  do  not  tend 
to  this  practical  conclusion. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  to  depre- 
ciate other  kinds  of  drawing  or  other  artistic  accom- 
plishments in  an  architect — far  from  it ;  what  1  wish 
to  urge  is  tliat  the  primary  object  in  the  artistic 
training  of  an  architectural  student  is  to  make  him 
a  good  architect,  or  rather  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
practical  architectural  works  noble  and  artistic;  that 
all  else  in  the  absence  of  this  is  futile  ;  while  if  this 
be  attained  in  a  high  degree,  other  accomplisliments 
in  ai  t  obtain  a  value  and  impart  a  charm  of  which 
tliej'  would  otherwise  be  incapaljle. 

Now,  it  is  clear  from  this  view  that  the  making  of 
good  pictures  of  our  designs  or  buildings  is  no  part 
«f  the  tine  art  of  architecture. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  art  almost  peculiar  to  our  own 
day;  but  though  highly  comlncive  to  the  »uccess  of 
the  individual  architect,  ami  when  well  directed,  a 
great  aid  to  the  study  of  architecture,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  viewed  as  a  very  direct  means  of  producing  good 
architecture.  To  make  good  [)ictures  of  bad  designs 
is  obviously  injurious,  as  it  misleads  employers  and 
often  even  the  architect  himself,  and  renders  disap- 
pointment the  more  certain  and  the  mure  bitter; 
while  to  make  good  pictures  of  good  designs  may 
iiave  the  beneficial  elfect  of  promoting  their  adoption, 
but  still  cannot  be  in  any  degree  considered  as  of 
much  importance  to  the  actual  result:  for  a  well- 
jitndied  design  in  artistic  hands  will  be  }a^t  as  go.'d 
•when  executed  if  no  picture  at  all  had  ever  been 
made  of  it,  and  an  all-studieil  design  no  better  for  the 
iinest  drawing  having  been  made  to  recommend  it. 
This,  then,  it  is  clear  is  but  a  secondary  art — an 
elegant  accomplishment  which  becomes  both  useful 
and  elevating  when  added  to  practically  artistic 
powers -but  worse  than  useless  in  their  absence. 
Here  I  am  ha[)py  to  find  Professor  Cockerell's  view 
to  be  as  one  with  my  own.  After  urging  perspective 
drawing  as  essential  to  facility  of  designing,  and  also 
the  necessity  ot  cnliivating  the  powers  of  the  ima- 
gination, he  ailds ;  — 

"  Having  thus  put  before  you  an  outline  of  those 
advantages  which  are  to  be  derived  from  our  associa- 
tion with  the  sister  arts,  let  ns  be  guarded  against 
their  dangerous  deilucti(ms.  I  look  upon  it  that  all 
their  advantages  are  purely  linear,  and  not  aerial  or 
polychromatic.  .  .  .  Tliis  great  error  of  the 
English  school  of  architecture  may  be  .said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  juxtaposition  of  architectural  draw- 
ings in  our  exhibitions,  to  the  works  of  the  painli-r. 
.  .  .  Colour,  cbiaro-sciiro,  and  aerial  per^pl■ctive 
are  of  no  sort  of  iin|iortaiice  {i.e.,  in  aichiti-ctural  re- 
presentations) ;  anil  how  eiiiiiely  my  opiiiimi  is  sup- 
I)orted  by  the  best  authorities  ami  the  best  practice 
has  often  been  laid  before  yon.  In  one  year  in  par- 
ticular I  was  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  friends  to 
Jay  before  you  some  aicbitecl ural  drawings  of 
Kalf'aelle,  Michel  Angelo,  Sansovino,  and  Inigo  .Jones, 
in  all  of  which  pro|ioriion,  coinposil ion,  [imlile,  anil 
orthogra|iliic  delineation  were  the  sole  end  and  nbjix't 
ot  their  drawings,  and  no  tricky  eli'ects  of  light  and 
shade  or  colour  were  for  a  moment  thought  of  or 
fierinitted.  I'hilibert  de  I'Orme  has  lurniou-ously 
said,  speaking  of  pretty  drawings,  'They  are  hits  to 
catch  a  customer,  but  are  insulKcient  evidence  of  the 
sniistantial  knowledge  of  the  ait.  lie  qiiiie  sure,' 
.says  he,  '  that  those  who  amuse  themselves  in  making 
jnvtty  drawings  only,  are  those  who  least  undi'i^tand 
the  real  ait  and  science  of  architecture.  I  do  not 
<leny,'  continues  he,  '  that  it  is  a  graceful  accom[)li.-,h- 
iiient  in  the  architect  to  portray  and  paint,  but  his 
true  bnsine.--s  is  with  the  model,  anil  with  lines  only 
exprer-sivo  of  his  design,  its  proportions  and  mea- 
sures.' " 

'J'lie  power  of  ready  and  skilful  sketching  from 
actual  architectural  objects  comes  much  nearer  (o  the 
line  art  of  architecture.  It  is  not  thai  fine  art  itself, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  direct  means  of  attaining  it. 
1,  therefore,  class  thi.s  very  much  higher.  It  must 
itot  be  mislalieii  for  the  practical  result  aimed  at,  but 
as  a  general  ride  I  should  say  that  it  is  so  necessarv 
lo  it  as  to  be  its  closest  ally  and  lii  ecnrsor,  and,  there- 
fore to  be  cultivaleii  with  all  possible  diligence ;  but 
1  would  urge  the  keeping  of  the  ultimate  object 

•  By  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  K.A.  Iteatl  ut  the  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  Loudon. 


always  in  view,  viz.,  that  sketching  should  be  mainly 
followed  up  with  the  direct  intention  of  self-culture; 
that  the  architect  or  student  should  aim  in  a  less  de- 
gree at  storing  his  sketch-books  with  pleasing  repre- 
sentations, and  laying  in  a  stock  of  precedents  for 
future  reference  than  at  the  direct  training  of  his 
tnind  and  eye  and  hand  to  the  conception  and  design- 
ing for  himself  of  works  similar  in  kind  to  those  he 
is  studying;  and  the  kind  i-f  drawing  he  should 
mainly  aim  at  cultivating  is  that  which  will  be  the 
fittest  means  of  conveying  his  artistic  conceptions 
more  clearly  to  the  art-workman  who  will  have  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  the  result  being  every- 
thing, the  means  comparatively  nothing  in  impor- 
tance. 

Essential,  however,  as  is  sketching  from  existing 
works,  1  am  of  opinion  that  both  for  the  attainment 
of  skill  in  this  and  in  addition  to  it,  the  architect 
requires  artistic  training  of  a  more  direct  kind,  and 
this  is  my  main  object  in  coming  before  you. 

The  two  wants,  then,  which  1  would  desire  to  urge 
upon  the  attention  of  the  profession  are,  first,  a 
greatly  increased  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  such 
an  artistic  training  as  bears  in  the  most  direct  man- 
ner upon  practical  results  iu  our  actual  architecture  ; 
and  secondly,  the  want  of  some  dii'ect  and  special 
means  of  getting  such  training. 

It  may  appear  far-fetched,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  one  great  object  to  be  attended  to  is  to  give  our 
students  a  good  knowledje  of  the  human  figure,  and 
of  its  introduction  in  architecture  and  in  combination 
with  architectural  ornamentation. 

This  is  important  in  the  lirst  place  as  a  mere  sub- 
ject for  training.  The  human  figure  is  the  most  deli- 
cate and  subtle,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  of  all 
natural  objects;  and  its  study  is  consequently  the 
best  training  for  the  eye  to  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
beauty.  It  is  the  highest  of  the  wiu'ks  of  creition, 
and  its  introduction  in  artistic  works  of  wiiatever 
kind,  must  necessarily  give  them  a  tone  which  no 
other  objects  can  impart.  We  all  know,  and  we 
most  of  us  daily  feel,  how  utter  has  been  for  the  nrost 
part  the  iieglect  of  this  highest  class  of  training,  the 
very  key  and  keystone  to  all  the  r-est  ;  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  general  training  of  our  architectu- 
ral students  to  figure-drawing  would  alone  work  an 
absolute  reformation  iu  our  architecture. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  found  in  one  of 
Professor  CnckereH's  lectures  the  following  passage  : 

"And  to  point  out  the  advantages  and  ilisadvan- 
tages  of  our  connection  with  the  graphic  sifters,  we 
are  first  to  rcmembc-r  that  from  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  we  are  to  derive  that  knowledge  of  f  n-ms 
and  |)i'ofile,  of  contour,  and  that  .science  of  proportion 
of  which  the  human  form  divine  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered to  imply  the  model.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  (jreeks  derived  from  this  a>sociation  that  exquLsite 
sense  of  form  and  outline  which  so  eminently  distin- 
giushes  their  works.  .  .  .  Their  association  of 
sculpture  at  all  times  with  ai'chitecture,  their  system 
of  proportions,  derived,  as  Vilruvius  e.xpressly  tells 
ns,  from  the  thi-ee  pro[iortions  of  the  liuinan  creature, 
all  display  their  [uactice  and  observation  of  all  human, 
animal,  and  vegetable  forms  as  appropriated  to  this 
art,  and  when  we  coirsidcr  the  coarser  practice  of  the 
liomans,  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
favourable  results  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
association  ot  architecture  with  the  historical  [lainter 
anil  scul|itor.  Unt  the  discipline  of  the  sister  art  is, 
besides,  advantagemis  in  the  highest  degree  to  that 
de.vterity  of  pencil  anil  that  I'acilily  of  expr'essing 
and  einliodying  his  ideas,  which  like  elocntinn  and 
language  to  the  orator  become  the  essential  instru- 
ment of  his  art." 

I  urge,  then,  that  means  he  set  on  foot  by  which 
our  young  architects  may  l  e  able  to  get  this  training, 
and  that  not  merely  in  an  abstract  fornr,  but  in  a 
manner  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  aiidiitecture, 
whether  in  its  sculpture,  itsilfcoiative  painting,  or  in 
any  and  all  of  the  multil  udinnris  brarrches  in  which 
the  hiunan  lignre  can  be  intrndnced  i  do  not  de- 
sire that  the  same  [lerson  shimid  be  a  sculptor  and  a 
painter  as  well  as  an  architect,  but  I  do  assert  that 
the  .severance  of  the  three  arts  has  been  and  is  carried 
ill  thi'se  days  to  a  dsiiree  which  is  destructive  to  the 
highcsl  rpialities  in  our  works,  and  that  the  only  Impe  1 
for  the  future  is  in  their  I'e  union  lo  such  an  extent 
at  least  as  to  enable  the  ar'chiiect  to  assume  his  tine 
position  as  the  chief  artist,  the  director  of  all  the 
artists  employed  in  cari-ying  out  that  one  great  art 
which  comprises  and  unites  all  the  others. 

Ne.Kt  to  the  human  figure  I  would  mention  the 
study  of  aniuuil  dr'awing,  and  of  the  introductiim  of 
animal  life  into  architecture  anil  arcl.iteitural  orna- 
mentation. After  the  human  figure  notliing  gives 
such  spirit  and  zest  to  decoration  as  the  introduction 
of  aninral  life,  yet  in  all  our  attempts  to  i-evive  archi- 
tectural carving  and  sculpture,  we  have  hitherto 
utterly  failed  in  this.  We  really,  for  the  most  part, 
dare  lint  let  our  carvers  introduce  such  objects  for  fear 
of  making  our  whole  works  ridiculous, — and  evi  ii  a 
grotesque  animal,  as  a  gurgoyle,  in  which  the  Me- 
tliaival  sculptors  were  so  wonderfully  successful,  be- 


comes in  the  hands  of  our  own  simply  contemptible. 

The  architect  of  the  future  must  be  himself  the 
leader  and  director  of  the  artist  she  employs  ;  and  if 
he  desire  to  remedy  such  defects  as  this,  he  must  take 
the  lead  by  making  himself  master  of  the  subject. 

I  urge,  then,  that  animal  drawing  should  be  a  very 
leading  point  in  architectural  training  ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  a  bare  abstract  form,  but  that  the  habits 
and  positions  of  animals  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions  shall  be  studied,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
introduce  them  with  natural  feeling  and  spirit  into 
any  part  of  his  works  and  decorations. 

Thirdly,  I  would  mention  designs  from  natural 
foliage  and  botanical  productions.  There  is,  as  we  all 
well  know,  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst  those 
who  are  most  in  earnest  amongst  us  on  the  question 
whether  we  should  make  use  of  foliage,  &c.,iuits 
natural  forms  in  our  architectunal  decorations.  I  be- 
lieve this  question  is  gradually  working  out  its  own 
solution.  I  onlv  allmle  to  it  for  the  sake  of  clearing 
my  subject  of  it,  and  of  saying  that  I  view  it  as 
wholly  independent  of  what  I  am  urging;  inasmucli 
as  the  study  of  nature  is  equally  necessary  whether 
we  follow  her  productions  directly  or  in  a  convention- 
alized form.  In  either  case  the  productions  of  vege- 
table nature  are,  and  evsr  must  of  necessity  be,  the 
primary  sources  of  artistic  foliated  decoration. 
Closely  as  we  ought  to  study  the  finest  works  of  the 
best  periods  of  our  art,  and  ail-important  as  are  the 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  them  (and  I  may  say  in- 
dis.oensable  as  is  the  necessity  of  our  linking  onr  own 
ai  t  on  to  that  of  the  past),  I  nevertheless  assert  that 
if  we  do  this  without  reverting — and  that  in  all 
earnestness  and  determination — to  the  works  of  nature 
as  the  great  guides  and  suggestors  of  art,  our  efforts 
will  iiroduce  mere  lifeless  results.  I  urge,  then,  a 
cirefiil  training  of  our  ai'chitects  to  the  study  of  the 
productions  of  vegetable  nature,  with  a  direct  practi- 
cal reference  to  their  uses  in  architectural  work.  I 
would  press  this  to  a  very  great  extent,  far  greater 
than  has  been  the  case  at  any  previous  period  of  art, 
inasmuch  as  our  age  offers  greater  facilities  in  that 
direction,  and  the  knowledge  of  plants  is  can  ied  to  a 
far  greater  extent.  The  very  liabits  of  plants —the 
forms  they  assume  under  ditferent  circumstances  and 
conditions,  and  in  diU'erent  positions — should  be  tho- 
roughly studied  and  rendered  familiar  to  the  mind, 
and  that  quite  independently  of  the  question  whether 
we  make  u-e  of  the  lessons  thus  learned  in  a  direct 
or  conventionalized  form  ;  for  if  the  conventional  be 
not  founded  on  or  quickened  by  an  appreciation  of 
the  natural,  it  will,  depend  upon  it,  be  a  mere  dead 
repi'odnction. 

After  these  three  great  branches  of  natural  study, 
and  in  fact  intermingled  with  them  at  all  points, 
comes  the  stiuly  of  the  finest  existing  works  of  art 
in  each  of  these  departments.  The  study  of  the 
human  figure  must  be  aided  by  that  of  the  finest 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
study  of  animal  life;  but  1  wish  here  more  particu- 
larly to  dwell  upon  what  is  more  distinctly  architec- 
tural sculpture  and  decoration.  Strongly  as. I  have 
insisted  upon  the  earnest  study  of  natural  types,  I 
wish  again  to  assert  in  the  strongest  terms  my  undi- 
minished loyalty  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  our 
predecessors  of  the  noblest  periods  of  art.  I  do  de- 
sire that  nature  should  be  studied  instead  of,  but  in 
addition  to,  and  alongside  of,  these  glorious  works. 
I  would  not  even  separate  the  one  from  the  other ; 
they  should  be  always  going  on  pari  passu  as  one  and 
the  same  work.  The  one  is  the  body,  the  other  the 
soul  :  by  one  we  learn  ar'chitectiiral  decoration  in  the 
abstract,  by  the  other  we  quicken  it  into  a  living  art. 
I  urge,  then,  that  more  attention  than  ever  be  given 
to  training  our  siudents  to  draw  from  the  actual  pro- 
ductions of  our  art,  but  that  it  should  be  accompanied 
at  every  step  by  an  equally  earnest  study  from  natu- 
ral types. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  drawing  alone  that  these 
studies  should  be  carried  on.  The  architect  of  the 
future  must  be  able  to  model  his  sculptural  designs, 
and  even,  perhaps,  to  carve  them  himself ;  but  as  I 
am  anxious  not  to  render  my  advice  impi-acticahle  by 
pressing  too  much,  I  will  content  myself  on  this  point 
with  urging  that  the  student  should  receive  regular 
lessons  ill  modi  lling  as  well  as  drawing. 

Hitherto  1  have  dwelt  wholly  on  form  :  there  lies, 
however,  before  us  the  entire  subject  of  colour  ;  and 
if  the  study  of  form  in  its  higher  artistic  bearings 
has  been  insulliciently  followed  up  in  our  artistic 
education,  how  much  more. does  this  apply  to  colour ! 
The  very  awakening  in  our  day  to  a  consciousness  of 
this  fact,  hopeful  as  it  is  for  the  future,  tends  to 
aggravate  the  nnhappiness  of  the  present  ;  for  it  has 
led  to  a  multitude  of  attempts  frequently  so  ofi'ensive 
to  the  eye  as  to  make  one  long  to  be  restored  to  the 
blisslul  ignorance  of  the  past,  lorgetful  that  the  folly 
of  incipient  wLsilom  is  a  necessary  stepping-stone  to  a 
maturer  knowledge.  I  would,  then,  urge  that  our 
architectural  students  should  have  a  systematic  train- 
ing, firstly  in  the  true  principles  of  colour,  and  se- 
condly in  its  application  to  architectural  decoration 
in  all  its  forms. 
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I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  about 
the  human  figure,  and  the  stuilyof  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  and  of  purely  architectural  precedent.  All 
this  applies  equally  to  coloured  as  to  sculptureil  deco- 
ration, with  the  addition  of  their  study  with  direct 
reference  to  colour.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  form 
■which  our  artistic  trainin,;  can  reach  ;  it  is  at  the 
same  time  that  oiost  entirely  neglected,  and  is  that 
which  demands  the  most  earnest  and  deLermiued 
efforts  for  its  revival. 

I  have  not  dwelt  at  all  on  the  ordinarj'  study  of 
architecture  in  its  more  normal  form.  It  is  not  the 
subject  I  have  had  in  view  in  offering  my  thoughts 
for  your  consideration  ;  and  I  nuist  rather  he  under- 
stood to  assume  this  as  a  preliminary  datu.  i,  taken 
for  granted  in  all  else  that  I  suggest.  I  will,  how- 
ever, offer  a  very  few  observations  on  the  .'study  >if 
that  branch  of  architecture  on  which  I  feel  myself 
most  com])etent  to  speak;  nnd  what  I  have  to  say 
will  appear,  perhaps,  inconsistent,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  huniiliaring. 

In  all  really  strong  and  liealthful  periods  of  art, 
the  course  of  progress  has,  like  the  erection  of  our 
buildings  themselves,  gone  on,  as  it  were,  course  by 
course,  each  I'esting  upon  and  founded  on  the  form  of 
its  immediate  precursor.  The  architecture  of  one 
generation  was  the  residt  of  the  stu.ly  of  that  wliich 
immediately  preceded  it.  The  architi'Cture  of  the 
pupil  was  founded  directly  on  that  of  his  master.  1 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  iliat  such  is  not,  or  in 
some  degree  ought  not  to  lie,  the  case  now.  To  any 
one  who  can  give  an  unprcjudiceil  cnsideratioi.  to 
what  goes  on  around  us,  such  d  regular  progress!, .u 
will  be  found  in  some  degree  to  hold  uoi.d  ;  but, 
win  e  urging  as  stoutly  as  any  man  that  an  architect 
shouM  be  guided  by  the  exigencies  and  peculiar  cir- 
cum  stances  of  his  own  day,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
one  of  its  most  marked  conilitions  has  been  till  re- 
centi}'  that  it  possessed  no  distinctive  architecture  of 
its  own,  and  anather  that  it  does  possess,  in  a  :;re<iter 
degree  than  any  previous  aje,  a  kn"wledgi-  of  ti'e 
architecture  of  the  past.  I  ur^e,  then,  at  all  risks 
and  in  all  earnestness,  ujion  those  who  intend  to  fcd- 
low  the  revived  Mediaeval  styles,  that  they  mu-t  learn 
their  architecture  in  its  noimal  and  abstract  f"rm  by 
the  study  of  ancient  examples;  and  thi'U_h  luir  own 
architecture,  like  our  structure,  m:iy  be  built  up 
course  by  course,  that  of  the  liest  periods  of  t)\e 
style  must  be  viewed  as  the  r^ck  whence  tho-se  suc- 
ceeding courses  are  hewn.  I  urge,  then,  the  nu)st 
ardent  Inyalty  of  the  time- honoured  L•u^lom  of  dili- 
gently and  earuRstly  visiting,  sketcliing  f'n  u,  und 
measuring  ancient  works  of  art  (u  lictber  of  architec- 
ture proper  or  the  allied  arts),  as  the  one  great 
means  of  getting  a  real  knowltdge  of  architecture. 

I  press  this  the  nKu-e  strongly  as  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced by  the  [  rodiictions  of  a  large  number  of  cu{r 
"  Gothic"  architects  that  they  too  much  ne_'Iect 
this.  Their  works  often  evince  a  great  want  of 
actual  knowledge  of  the  style  they  are  working  in, 
while  the  constant  confessinns  of  young  men  seek- 
ing office  employment  afford  but  too  convincing 
proof  that  the  study  of  old  examples  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule,  and  that  young  men  are 
allowed  to  sui)pose  that  architecture  is  learned  in  the 
office,  ov  froni  modern  works,  instead  of  from  the 
study  of  ancient  examples. 

I  lay  the  greater  stress  upon  this  as  I  fear  it  is  an 
increasing  evil.  At  one  time  no  one  was  supposed 
by  anyone  capable  of  thinking  of  the  subject,  to 
know  anything  of  Gothic  architecture  who  was  nut 
known  to  be  one  of  the  small  band  of  ardent  stu- 
dents of  ancient  work  :  now,  however,  the  greatness 
of  thedeniand  has  created  a  sujiply  of  men  who  have 
not  been  i'npelled  by  real  love  of  the  art,  bul  by  its 
necessity  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  these  men  na- 
turally fail  to  impress  upon  their  pupils  feelings  and 
modes  of  study  of  which  they  are  themselves  inno- 
cent. I  often  meet  with  young  men  who  have  gone 
through  their  period  of  pupilage,  and  profess  a 
strong  predilection  for  Gothic  architecture,  who  have 
rarelj',  if  ever,  sketched  from  an  ancient  building  ; 
and  they  usually  say  that  their  masters  never  would 
give  them  any  time  to  do  so  ! 

I  wish  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  such  neglect  is  sim- 
ply destructive,  and  that  no  one  lias  a  right  to  at- 
tempt the  practice  of  Gothic  archit>;cture  till  he  has 
prepared  himself  by  a  long  course  of  diligent  study 
of  the  old  examples.  I  am  not  advocating  copyisin, 
but  knowledge  as  the  foundation  of  jiractice.  Let 
an  architect  be  as  original  and  as  inventive  as  lie 
pleases,  but  let  iiis  originality  and  invention  be 
founded  on  a  basis  of  knuvvledge,  and  not,  as  much 
so-called  originality  most  obviously  is,  on  a  founda- 
tion of  ignorance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Aerial  Locomotion. — Mr.  Weldon,  formerly  of 
Weldon's  Rer/ister,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  flying, 
and  is  expected  to  be  in  a  position  very  shortly  to 
exhibit  his  invention  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


THE  KOYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  STATED  general  meeting  of  fhe  members  of  the 
Acadetny  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  ult., 
at  their  house,  19,  Dawson  street,  when  the  annual 
election  for  President,  Council, and  officers  took  place. 
The  Very  liev.  Dean  Graves  presided. 

Sir  VV.  1!.  Wilde  read  a  paper,  "  On  an  ancient 
Wooden  Shield  found  in  Ireland."  In  his  opening- 
remarks  he  said  that  during  the  last  80  years  or  more, 
during  which  the  Acadeni)'  had  existed,  it  had  done 
good  service  by  the  original  connnuiucatioiis  it  had 
presenteil  to  the  library  and  museum  which  it  had 
established,  and  were  of  so  valuable  a  nature.  They 
had  niany  things  in  the  shape  of  weapons,  and  objects 
of  mediseval  art  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  same 
kind  in  Europe.  There  was  .scat cely  anyl  lung  con- 
nected with  the  chase,  utensils  &c.,  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  they  had  not  samples  in  the  musunm,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  weapons  of  war,  they  had  not  a 
wooden  shield.  During  the  past  summer  there  had 
been  found  3  remarkably  line  and  perfect  specimen  of 
a  wooden  shield  in  a  bog  which  was  the  property  of 
Williaui  Slack,  Esq.,  of  Annaodalr,  C'lunty  Leitrim. 
The  shield  was  of  an  oval  shape,  an  1  26  inches  long 
by  21  broad,  by  an  inch  thick.  It  was  plain,  and  on 
the  inverse  side  was  an  indentation,  traversed  by  a 
long  cross  for  a  handle.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
large  central  boss,  three  inches  high,  surrounded  by 
.seven  concentric  ridges.  Whi-n  tlic  shield  was  foun.l 
it  was  so  soft  that  the  finger  wuuld  [iress  thiongh  it, 
b;it.  by  a  certain  process,  he  was  enabled  to  have  it 
hardened,  and  prevented  from  spliliing  at  the  ed.-es. 
He  iiad  since  uad  a  mould  constructed,  and,  aflersuli- 
01  it  ting  the  shield  in  the  first  instance  for  the  inspection 
of  tlu!  Academy,  he  would  be  enaldeil  to  dispose  of  a 
nuuilierof  oieilids  to  nniseums  and  other  institutions 
si.llicienl  to  defray  |iie  expense  of  the  ex|ieriments. 
lie  and  other  gentlemen  whom  he  had  consulted  were 
of  opinion  that  tiieshield  must  have  been  oak,  willow, 
or  alder.  He  thought  that  it  hail  not  been  covered 
with  leather,  but  had  [irobably  been  painted.  It  h.id 
been  tough  enough  to  resist  a  sword  cut.  No  con- 
jecture could  be  given  as  to  the  dale  of  the  shieKl,  but 
it  must  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  hnest 
speeimcn  found  in  Great  Britain. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Sir  \Vm.  Wilde  was 
loudly  apjilauded. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  other  members.  Rev.  Dr. 
riaunldon  observed  that,  when  he  first  hearrl  of  the 
shield,  and  its  peculiar  fonnatiun,  be  considered  it 
resembled  some  fossils  he  was  ac  |uainled  with,  which 
were  deeply  imbedded  in  turf  when  disovecod 
The  sliield  being  also  deeply  ion.eddul  in  a  bog  |!  ere 
was  i>atural!y  an  uneven  pressure  above  d,  a"ii  it  was 
rtstin;;  on  an  uneven  substance.  Ilo  leh  salisl'ud  th.if 
the  shield  was  distorted  by  pres-ure,  aiul  he  felt  sure 
that  no  savage  would  liglii.  with  it  in  its  pressnl  slia|)e, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  also  that  it  bad  been  circular. 

The  paper  was  referred  to  the  Council  f  >r  pnljiication. 

Sir  Wm.  R  Wilde  ahso  read  a  paticr  "  On  iho 
Shrine  of  St.  Mauchan."  lie  e:;liibile  l  ihe  ;incient 
shrine,  which  had  been  at  the  Du'ulhi  K.\hi'i'i  ion.  and 
also  at  those  of  London  and  Kensington,  wberc  it  had 
excited  much  interest,  on  account  ol  its  arlistic  ex- 
cellence, which  he  would  on  another  occasion  describe 
minutely,  lie  produced  a  nuidel  of  the  .surine,  having 
summoned  a  jury  for  the  purnoso  of  cunsiilering  h^w 
they  could  ccunplete  one.  Thejurv  c  nsisicl  m|  Dr. 
Pelrie,  fir.  Todd,  the  President,  Mr.  Wesi,  and  'Sir. 
M'Cariliy;  audio  the  best  of  Ins  abiliiy,  wii  h  their 
assistance,  he  now  exlnbiicd  a  re.storation,  which  ho 
uncovered  amid  loud  applau.se. 


The  Mechnn'ics'  M(igiizine,%e\t\..  5,  speaking  of 
Kensou's  Watches,  says  : — "  TiiP  number  of  waiclies 
produced  at  Liidgate-hiU  is  somclhing  enormous, 
toiichincr  lO.OOi)  yearly,  manufactured  on  tlie  most 
approved  principle  of  division  of  labour,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  principal.  Tlio 
iir'  ;is  we  understand,  does  not  profess  to  make 
wyiciies  at  the  lowest  price,  but  the  best  watches  at 
the  jirice  ;  and  from  the  magnitude  of  tlieir  busi- 
ness, and  the  necessity  for  more  extensive  premises, 
we  may  fairly  judge  that  they  have  received  the 
impress  of  public  approval."  Chronometer,  duplex, 
lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless, 
split  scLonds,  and  every  description  of  watch  from 
tlie  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  w  hich  the  art 
is  at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  till  climates. 
B.-nson's  illustrated  pamiihlct  on  watches  (free  by 
[lost  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  slmrt  history  of 
watidiniakiiig  with  descriptions  and  prices,  friun  :l 
to  200  guineas  each.  It  acts  as  a  giiiile  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  VVales,  the  colonies,  India,  or 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have 
it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  licnson,  prize 
medallist,  class  33,  honourable  mention,  class  15. — 
33,  and  34,  Liidgate-liill,  London.  Bra'  cli  esta- 
blishment, C3,  Cornhill.  Established  1749.  Watch 
and  clock  maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appoiiit- 
nieut  to  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  VVales. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

At  a  scientific  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  on  Monday  evening,  2l8t  ult. 
John  Locice,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  H.  O'Hara,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  "On  the  Supply 
of  Fuel  in  Ireland."  He  stated  that  the  fuels  con- 
sumed in  Ireland  were  native  peat  chiefly,  coal,  and 
culm,  together  with  imiiorted  coals  in  large  quantities. 
Fuel  Mas  a  necessary  of  social  life,  and  was  essential 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  price  of  fuel  was 
so  high  in  this  country  that  it  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  successfully 
establishing  manufactures.  A  m.inufaci  urer  in  Dublin 
would  have  to  pay  i'2,10U  a-year  for  a  quantity  of 
coal  which  in  Glasgow  could  be  obtained  lor  £900. 
[  A  bdiius  was,  therefore,  held  out  to  the  manulacturers 
of  Glasgow,  it  was  a  question  often  asked,  why  tlie. 
cual  mines  of  Ireland  were  not  more  extensively 
worked  than  they  had  been  hitherto,  or  are  at  present  ? 
IJut  the  answer  was,  that  the  colleries  of  Ihe  country 
were  worked  as  extensively  as  the  circuuistiinces  of 
the  place  permitted,  ami  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of 
these  [ilaces  coal  niiglit  lie  obtained  as  cheaply  and  in 
as  largo  qiianlities  as  in  the  most  favoured  localities 
of  Scollaml  and  JCugland,  1ml  the  costol  c.irriage  was 
the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  Irish  coal. 
If  all  the  collieries  of  Ireland  sunt  their  produce  to 
Dublin,  from  25s.  to  .'JUs.  would  be  the  range  of  the 
prices  of  coal.  The  U  st  quality  of  Irish  coal  was 
dearer  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  than  coal  of  a  corre- 
spondiii  ;  quality  in  the  English  colleries.  The  reason 
of  !hal  was  thai  the  Irish  .seams  of  coal  were  much 
thinner  than  those  in  the  sister  country,  and  coiise- 
ipieiilly  Ibecostof  working  them  was  luuch  greater. 
.Vboni  2,000  tons  of  coals  were  sent  to  the  metropo- 
lis from  the  various  colleries  of  Ireland  annually.  The 
Lisli  Parliament,  before  the  I  iiion,  made  .strenuous 
elfiirts  to  stimulate  the  workin:.,  of  the  colleries  of  the 
cunntry,  and  for  the  oncoiu-aLieuieiit  of  that  object 
they  gave  a  bounty  of  2s.  a  ton  iqion  Irish  coal  carried 
castwise,  and  i  n  posed  a  duty  of  lod.  a  ton  on  British 
fuel,  bill  there  was  now  no  loasting  tiade  in  ihisconi- 
nu  dily.  In  1821  a  duty  was  inioosed  of  Is  7d.  per 
tiiii  on  Irish  coal  brought  jier  coast  to  Dublin,  and 
that  trade  was  soon  jnii  ar  end  to.  In  l;i2.)  the 
duties  on  the  cruss-Cbaunel  trade  were  abolished, 
and  since  that  time  no  means  existed  of  ascertaining 
the  relative  pr^  pnriions  of  exported  ami  importeil 
coals,  and  Ihere  was  now  a  large  cruss-Cbannel  ti'ade 
in  coal  inipiiited  Inmi  Euglan  i.  TI>a  area  of  the  coal 
in  the  British  islands  anu/imted  to  12,000  squar'e 
miles,  2,000  of  wliich  were  in  Ireland,  t  he  English 
collieries  produced  lasl  year  72,'ldl,144  tons;  the 
Scotcli,  ll,0Sl,O0i)  tons;  and  those  of  Ireland 
anioniitoil  to  137,570  tons.  The  value  of  the  coal 
laised  anil  coiisumed  ir.  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  i'21,li00,ii00  a'luually;  and  during  last  year 
57,4;i7  tons  of  iiniiortcd  coals  were  conveyed  from  the 
melr"|i  dis  of  ii  elaiid  to  the  interior  of  the  country  by 
ilie  Grand  Canal  Conqiany's  boats,  being  an  increase 
over  the  previous  ,\  ear,  in  which  the  ((uantify  was 
54,523  t  ins.  Tlie  cost  of  conveying  turf  was  Ijd.  per 
ion  [ler  mile,  bein  a  iiif;her  rate  than  that  charged  for 
coal.  He  thoiuht  there  could  bean  improve. ueirt  in 
the  process  ul  making  turf,  but  Ihere  was  alw.iys  a 
local  prejudice  of  some  sort  to  be  overcome.  Mr. 
Mallei,  ill  a  paper  of  some  value,  publi.slKMl  in  1S45, 
r-ecommomleil  a  cheap  and  simple  form  of  kiln,  which 
several  landeu  proprietors  had  tiien'  with  success.  But 
there  was  a  still  better  process  practised  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts by  the  poor,  aii'l  v;hich  was  the  same  as  that 
used  in-  the  Diuch  in  making  laml  turf.  H.iving  de- 
scribed the  process  referred  to,  he  (Mr.  O'Hara)  .said 
he  liad  couie  tu  the  fullowing  conclusions.  First,  that 
there  is  a  :.,rc'at  scarcily  of  timber  in  Ireland,  whicli 
should  be  overcome  bj'  increasing  the  numlierof  plau- 
tatioua.  Secondly,  that  the  ipiaiitiiy  of  peat  in  Ire- 
land is  enorinou~,  but  that  the  iiiode  of  prep.iriug  it 
f)i  fuel,  as  praetiserl  by  the  peasantry,  is  extremely 
expensive  and  rude.  Thirdly,  that  the  coal  mines  of 
Ireland  are  far  fr'in  beiug  exhausted,  that  they  are 
worked  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  that  from  their 
present  condition  there  is  every  prospect  that  increased 
sn|iplies  will  bo  nbtained  from  them  ;  fourthly,  that 
the  [iroximitv  <'f  Ihe  eastern  coast  of  Ireland  to  tlie 
ji.ii  ts  of  England,  from  whence  inimen.se  quantities  of 
coal  are  shipped,  and  the  low  freights  between  these 
pons  oi'l'er  facilities  of  the  most  favourable  character 
for  the  supjily  of  Ireland  with  coals  from  the  sister 
countries,  and  of  competing  successfully  with  the 
priiduce  of  Iho  Irish  mines.  Filihly,  that  the  trade 
in  coals  between  tireat  Brit.ain  and  Ireland  is  now 
free  from  legislative  restrictions,  and  that  the  conipe- 
litioi;  between  the  piiiduce  •£  the  two  countries  is 
purely  of  a  commercial  cluracier,  and  that,  owing  to 
thesecii-ciimstancos,  the  inluibitanls  ai-e  abundantly 
siipidied  with  the  best  kind  of  fuel  at  moderate  charges. 
Sixthlv.  th.-it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
inaiiv  of  the  Irish  collieries  coal  and  culm  are  ex- 
tremely cheap  and  abundant.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hog  turf  is  likewise  most  abundant,  and  at  tlie 
principal  seaports  of  Irelaud  every  descriptiou  of  coal 
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is  regularly  delivered  by  fleets  of  trading  vessels.  He 
would  also  make  the  following  recommendations : — 
That,  as  the  supply  of  fuel  which  niay  be  obtained 
from  the  peat  marshes  is  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
capable,  when  skilfully  treated,  of  being  rendered  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  national  wealth,  atten- 
tion should  be  directeil — lirst  to  the  partial  drainage 
of  the  bogs  ill  iDc.ilities  wliere  bog  lands  are  numerous 
and  of  great  extent ;  second,  to  the  necessity  and 
humanity  of  landi-d  proprietors  erecting  th(.' cheap  and 
useful  form  of  kiln  for  drying  turf  which  was  de- 
signed liy  the  late  Mr.  Tredgold,  and  its  introtluclion 
advocated  by  Mr.  Mallett;  thirdly,  the  encouragement 
and  a,-sistance  of  every  perscm  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  to  carry  into  ellect  such  feasible 
and  inexpensive  plans  for  the  compression  of  peat  by 
niaohinury  as  are  lik'  ly  to  prove  successful  ;  fourthlj-, 
the  general  introduction  into  populous  localities  of 
the  Dutch  method  of  making  turf,  by  wliieli  an  im- 
mense amount  of  employinent  may  h-t  .ilnn-ded  (o 
women  and  children  at  nearly  all  seasons  ol  the  year, 
and  the  labour  of  men,  which  under  the  existing 
system  of  turf  cutting  is  much  v/asted,  econo- 
mized. By  this  process,  also,  a  better  iiiel  may  be 
produced,  at  less  cost  than  al  present. 

Mr.  Anderscm,  C.K.,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hodson, 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  new  method 
for  the  compression  of  peat.  I  le  wasof  opininn  that  any 
attempt  to  ni.mufjcture  peat  on  an  extensive  scale 
was  likely  to  prove  abortive.  Inventors  had  sy.s- 
tematically  neglected  the  difficulty  of  geltin-,  rid  of 
the  moisture,  and  artiiicial  means  of  <loinL;  so  wmld 
prove  too  expensive.  It  would  take  a  ton  of  coal  to 
remove  nine  tons  of  water,  and  before  one  ton  of  turf 
could  be  produced.  Mr.  Hodson  had,  however,  hit 
on  the  happy  idea  that  if  the  bog  were  cut  up  in  deep 
drains,  and  the  surlace  harrowed,  it  would  dr\'  very 
quickly,  and  that  b\  pre.ssing  ihe  peat  into  a  t.ioe  by 
a  ram  for  .some  time,  the  moisture  would  be  j,ot  riil  of, 
and  the  peat  be  f.irioed  in  hard  blocks.  Tiie  result  of 
several  experiments  was  that  ten  tons  of  peat  prepared 
in  that  manner  wo'ild  do  as  much  work  as  six  tuns  of 
peat  preparCil  in  that  manner  would  do  as  >nich  work 
as  .six  tons  of  coal,  and  be  as  cheap  as  u  heii  coals 
realized  16s.  8d.  per  ton.  If  Mr.  Ilod-son's  plan  were 
generally  brouglit  into  use,  the  (urf  would  outdo  in 
time  the  cod.  During  ihe  past  seven  years  Mr. 
Hodson  had  contended  with  greai  difficulties  in  carry- 
ing on  his  experiments,  and  he  now  rea[>ed  his  re- 
ward. 

Mr.  James  Ilaughton,  J.P.,  thought  that  if  the 
facts  brought  before  the  meeting  were  generally  known 
a  great  iHi|iel us  woulil  be  given  to  the  manufacture 
of  peat  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman  tesiilied  to  the  value  of  peat  as  fuel, 
having  used  it  as  such  in  all  parts  of  his  l\oii.se. 

Dr.  Steele,  secretary,  .said  that  some  years  ago  Pro- 
fessor Davy  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  re- 
ference to  the  forming  of  iron  into  steel,  and  succeeded 
60  well  that  in  two  hours  he  i)erfornied  the  operation, 
and  some  samples  of  the  result  were  now  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  of  (he  Societ}'. 

After  some  oo.servations  from  other  members,  a 
short  discussion  ensued. 


THE  WORKS  AT  BLACKl'RIARS. 
The  works  in  connection  with  the  new  branch  of 
the  Chatham  ami  Dover  Uailvvay  arc  iieing  pushed 
forward  with  wonderful  alacrity.  It  was  oidy  last 
May  when  Lord  Sondes  (aid  the  i'oiindation  stone  of 
the  railway  britlge  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  <ipeM  it  for 
traffic  in  June  or  July  next,  a  temporary  station 
being  fixed  in  Karl-slrect.  The  large  ollices  of  the 
Eaiilc  and  Norwich  Insurance  Companies  are  now 
deioolislied,  and  the  work  of  demoliiicm  from  liarl- 
street  to  the  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  is 
proceeding  rapidly.  The  ruihv.ij  bridge  which  will 
coiineci  the  goods  station  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  with  the  s  atiou  in  Farriiigdon-street  and  Vic- 
toria-street will  lie  a  remarkable  one,  at  least  for 
solidity  of  workmanship.  It  is,  as  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  designed  by  Mr.  Cubitt  and  Mr. 
Turner,  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Mr.  Iletts  and  Mr. 
Cranipion,  being  the  contractors.  Its  length  be- 
tween the  abutments  is  09  ft.,  and  its  width  5.3  ft. — 
four  lines  of  rails  being  laid  down.  The  bridge  will 
be  carried  at  a  uniform  level  of  It.  above  high 
water.  The  two  shore  abutramts  were  built  in 
wrought-iron  caissons,  and  contain  223,000  cubic 
feet  of  solid  masonry,  the  foundations  Iteing  taken 
30  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  down  into  the  London 
clay.  From  these  abutments  four  piers  carry  the 
main  girders  across  the  river,  the  two  spans  at  the 
shore  ends  being  1(!9  (i.  wide,  the  two  next  to  these 
194  ft.  and  the  centre  span  of  all  205  ft.  This  is 
the  longest  span,  with  one  exception — the  famous 
Britannia-bridge — that  has  been  attempted  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  permanent  way  of  the  bridge  being  carried 
entirely  on  three  immense  lattice  girders,  each  so- 
called  pier,  in  reality,  consists  of  three  distinct 
Btructurcr  or  jders,  one  for  eacu  girder,  which  are 
built  quite  separate  and  iiidependeut  uf  each  other. 


These  single  piers  consist  of  columns  of  masonry 
built  in  circular  caissons  on  vvronglit-iron  tubes  18 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  which  are  forced  down  never 
less  than  30  ft ,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  40  ft.  he- 
low  the  actual  bed  of  the  stream.  On  each  of  these 
columns  of  masonry,  at  G  ft.  above  highwater  mark  and 
spriny;ing  from  ornamental  pediments,  rise  a  group 
of  four  massive  cast-iron  columns,  which  nniceil 
have  a  total  diameter  of  14  ft.  These  are  joined 
together  at  their  summits  by  a  capital  about  4  ft. 
high,  making  the  total  heiijht  of  the  calunms  Iroin 
the  masonry  about  20  ft.  The  cast-iron  cohnnns  are 
then  built  in  solid  with  the  hardest  description  of 
bricks  laid  in  uement,  and  over  all  are  built  the 
wrought-iron  main  girders. 

Each  pier,  therefore,  consists  of  three  distinct 
columnsof  stone  surmonnted  by  four  distinct  columns 
of  iron.  The  caps  of  these  four  columns,  by  uniting 
them  together,  virtually  make  one  column  of  them, 
and  the  transverse  fastenings  between  the  three  piers 
in  like  manner  unite  their  strength  ;  and  over  all  come 
the  main  longitudinal  girders  which  carry  the  rail- 
way, stiffening  the  whole  into  one  rigid  |)iecp.  the 
ends  only  of  each  span  being  left  free  on  rollers,  to 
meet  the  contraction  and  expansion  caused  by  varia- 
tion of  temperature. 

The  method  adopted  of  sinking  the  great  circular 
caissons  was  as  follows : — Over  the  site  of  the  in- 
tended column  for  the  pier  the  traveller  brings  the 
first  circular  wrought-iron  joint  of  the  tube,  which 
is  1  in.  tiuck,  181't.  diameter,  15  ft.  loim,  and 
weighs  27  tons.  It  has  a  shai  pe  edge  at  the  bottom, 
but  a  iiat  flange  or  riiu  at  the  top,  for  the  next  joint 
lo  be  laid  on  it.  This  is  lowered  between  lour  guid- 
ing piles  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  Ihe  next 
joint,  of  the  same  weight  and  si^e,  put  over  it,  vviien 
i  lie  divers  go  down,  and  placing  bands  of  vulcanised 
india-rubber  between  the  rims  or  flanges,  screw 
them  both  so  tirmly  together  as  to  be  perfectly  waler- 
tight.  As  the  joints  above  are  added  one  by  one, 
the  weight  of  the  whole  tnlie  sinks  it  etpjally 
ihrough  the  mod  and  gravel  till  It  will  go  no 
further,  when  a  new  process  commences.  A  steam 
pump,  01  Mr.  Woodford's  patent,  pumps  the  water 
out  of  the  lube  in  a  siuu'le  hour,  when  men  go  down 
and  begin  excavating  the  earth  oni  of  the  lulic, 
which  goes  lower  and  lower  as  they  work,  joint 
upon  joint  being  added  on  aliove,  as  it  sinks  at  the 
rate  of  4  ft.  a-day.  When  the  increasing  density  of 
Ihe  London  clay  resists  the  weight  of  the  tube,  it  is 
loaded  equally  all  round  its  interior  on  wrought-iron 
ledges  left  for  the  p'lrpose  with  masses  of  iron  bal- 
last, which  again  take  it  lower  and  lower,  till  at 
last,  when  some  30  ft.  into  the  London  clay,  no 
(U'essure  above  nor  excavation  l)elow  will  move  it 
more.  One  that  hail  thus  reached  its  beurin-s  was 
wei-htcd  with  000  tons  of  rails  at  the  top  without 
getting  it  down  half  an  inch.  W  hen  so  iixed,  the 
iron  lube  is  about  Go  ft.  long,  reaching  from  high 
water  lo  30  ft.  into  the  Londcjii  clay.  The  last  labour 
is  then  to  excavate  a  circular  chamber  at  the  base  ol 
the  tube  some  24  ft.  in  diameter,  and  3  ft.  deep, 
which  is  filled  up  with  concrete,  when  the  hardened 
bricks  are  laid  in  cement  up  to  four  feet  below  low- 
water  mark,  when  the  blocks  of  masonry  bcgiii 
These  blocks  were  originally  obtained  from  the  old 
hriilge  at  Westminster,  .\fter  being  laid  they  are 
fastened  together  with  brass  cramps  and  dovetailed 
in,  like  the  keystones  of  an  arch,  so  as  in  strength  to 
111'  ecpial  lo  a  single  block  uf  18  ft.  diameter  and  4  ft. 
ihick.  All  of  the  iron  caisson  that  can  be  seen 
above  low  water  is  then  removed,  and  the  groups  of 
Iron  columns  built  and  fastened  together.  The 
girders  arc  id'  wrought  iron  and  on  the  lattice  principle. 
They  will  be  10  it.  deep;  but  the  centre  one,  as 
having  to  bear  the  transverse  iron  beams  whicli 
unite  it  to  the  two  outer  girders,  will  he  made  of 
extra  strength.  The  two  outer  ones  will  at  eacli 
span  he  tested  wilh  a  strain  of  400  tons — the  inner 
one  up  to  800  tons,  and  the  weight  of  wrought  iron 
used  in  the  three  will  be  no  less  than  3,0il0  tons. 
Vi  hen  the  spans  of  the  main  giriiers  join  above  tin- 
groups  of  columns  their  jnuclions  will  be  concealed 
by  massive  ornamental  castings,  which  will  be  re- 
lieved with  gilt  and  colour.  In  the  same  style  the 
termination  of  the  girders  at  each  end  will  beorna- 
menled  with  massive  castings. 

The  workmen  on  Friday  last  commenced  erecting 
the  enormous  roof  which  will  span  the  goods  station. 
This  station  will  be  a  great  central  depot  for  all  the 
tralRc  that  will  be  brought  from  the  Great  Northern 
by  the  connection  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and 
that  (;oininsr  from  the  south. 

The  old  bridge  ai  Blackfriars  will  be  stopped,  and 
ihe  new  lerapoiary  one  opened,  in  a  few  more  days 
The  Bridge  House  Instates' Committee  have  adver- 
tised for  tenders  for  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge 
anil  the  erection  of  the  new  and  elegant  one,  which 
is  also  designed  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  these  tenders 
will  be  opened  on  the  22nd  of  next  month.  Tlie 
temporary  bridge,  which  Is  both  simple  and  strong, 
consists  of  two  storeys.  The  lower  one  is  2G  ft. 
wide,  which  is  just  Ihe  width  of  the  roadway  of  the 
I  present  Blackfriars  bridije.    The  upper  storey,  lor  > 


pedestrians  only,  is  raised  16  ft.  above  the  car- 
riage roadway,  and  consists  of  two  footways,  each 
9  ft.  wide,  being  two  feet  more  than  the  foot- 
ways at  the  old  bridire ;  this  will  allow  more 
space  for  those  who,  during  the  day,  will  watch  the 
progress  of  the  works  beneath. 

The  new  bridge  will  be  a  vast  improvement  upon 
the  old  one.  The  width  of  the  roadway  of  the  new 
bridge  will  be  45  ft.,  and  two  pathways  of  15  ft. 
each.  The  gradient  will  be  about  the  same  as  at 
Westminster  bridge — viz.,  1  in  40  ft.  It  is  to  be 
built  in  Kve  spans  or  arches,  the  two  next  the  shore 
being  of  155  ft.  span  each,  the  two  next  those, 
again,  175  ft.  span,  the  centre  arch  having  a 
stretch  of  185  ft.  These  arches  will  be  all  of 
wrou'iht  iron;  the  piers  on  which  they  rest  of  Aber- 
deen and  red  polished  granite,  with  ornamental  cor- 
nices and  capitals  of  Portland  stone.  From  end  to 
end  the  total  length  of  the  new  bridge  will  be 
1,170  ft.  ;  its  width  extreme  from  point  to  point  of 
piers,  130  ft.;  its  height  from  high  water,  36^  ft. 
and  from  foundation  to  parapet,  81  ft.  The  water- 
way under  the  arches  will  be  845  ft.,  as  compared 
with  the  present  waterway  of  7G9  ft. ;  its  headway 
under  the  arches  will  be  25  ft.,  and  though  four  feet 
lower  in  height  than  the  present  structure,  it  will 
double  the  accorainodation  to  the  river  traffic  under 
it,  owing  to  the  elliptical  shape  and  somewhat  flat 
crowns  of  its  arches.  The  style  of  the  whole  Is  to 
be  what  is  called  Venetian  Gothic.  The  two  out- 
side ribs  of  the  ironwork  that  will  be  seen  from  the 
river  will  have  open  lattice  spandrils  of  wrought 
iron,  ornamented  at  their  junctio  is  with  bold  gilt 
flowers.  The  ribs  beneath  this  will  be  in  five  joints, 
and  similarly  ornamented,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  In 
the  centre  of  each  arch  will  be  hanging  sliields,  gilt 
and  emblazoned.  Over  the  latticework  will  be  a 
moulding,  carried  on  concave  hrackets,  enriched  with 
broad  graceful  leaves  of  foliage,  while  above  all  will 
come  the  balustrade  of  the  footway.s.  It  will  be 
formed  of  an  open  arcading  of  cast  iron,  each  of  the 
small  columns  which  support  it  having  foliated  capi- 
tals of  the  most  varied  designs.  Above  these 
columns  the  cornice  of  the  balustrade  will  he  pierced 
in  trefoils  with  a  kind  of  moulded  strinu  course  to 
resemble  a  sort  of  hand-rail  above  all.  This  l)alus- 
trade  will  be  3J  ft.  high.  The  spaces  between  the 
many  separate  ribs  which  go  to  form  each  arch  will 
be  built  over  with  buckle-plates,  and  the  usual  bed 
of  asplialte  and  stone-pitcliing  p  avement  laid  above 
all.  With  the  stone  work  higher  efforts  are  made  at 
ornamental  details.  There  are  to  be  four  stone  piers, 
each  l.'iOft.  long  by  20ift.  wide,  ami  and  35  ft.  high 
from  Trinity  level.  The  masonry  used  will  be  the 
blue  gray  granite  of  Aberdeen,  red  polished  granite 
colniniis,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  carved  white 
Portland  stone.  The  piers  will,  like  all  bridge 
foundations  of  the  present  day,  be  built  in  wrought- 
iron  caissons.  Seven  caissons  will  be  required  for 
each  pier.  These  will  he  forced  down  to  20ft.  below 
the  bed  of  river — into  the  London  clay,  In  fact. 
When  they  can  be  got  no  lower  they  will  be  laid  at 
the  bottom  with  concrete,  and  built  up  inside  till 
they  are  solid.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  they 
are  lo  be  thus  filled  in  with  bricks  or  masonry. 
Four  feet  below  low  water  the  blocks  of  granite  (all 
of  great  size)  will  be  laid,  and  lie  continued  up  in  the 
centre  to  where  the  iron  arches  rest;  but  on  the  ex- 
ternal face  of  the  pier,  they  will  rise  a|ipareiitly  to 
the  level  of  the  balustrade.  On  the  end  of  each  pier, 
and  rising  from  a  bold  rich  pediment  of  carved  white 
sLone,  will  be  a  column  of  polished  red  granite,  7ft. 
in  diameter  and  12  ft.  in  height.  This  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  capital  of  carved  white  stone; 
above  these  will  bo  the  ornamental  parapet  of  white 
stone.  The  sectional  area  of  all  the  girders  has 
been  designed  lo  be  about  seven  times  stronger  than 
any  strain  that  can  ever  come  upon  it. 

The  Corporation  of  London  have  decided  upon 
forming  at  both  sides,  and  at  both  ends  of  the  new 
bridge,  a  wide  and  noble  fligiit  of  steps  leading  to 
the  balustrades.  These  balustrades  at  either  end 
will  stop  short  and  terminate  in  four  bold  massive 
pediments  about  25ft.  high,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  which  terminate  the  balustrades  at  London- 
bridge,  but  far  more  lofty  in  size  and  noble  in  pro- 
portion. They  will  be  surmounted,  as  our  readers 
know,  with  bronze  statues,  for  four  groups  of  which 
the  (;orporation  granted  £16,000.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  work,  including  the  temporary  bridge,  is  only 
£265,000,  which  Is,  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  foot  super!, 
only  about  Is.  a  foot  dearer  than  Westminster- 
bridge. — Building  News. 


Interesting  to  Inventors  The  French  SociefV 

for  the  Protection  of  Animals,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  cruelty  to  which  horses  are  exposed  when 
drawing  heavy  loads  of  clay  from  ground  excavated 
for  building  in  various  quarters  of  Paris,  have  offered 
a  premium  of  500f.  to  the  inventor  of  a  machine,  to 
be  set  in  motion  by  steam  or  any  other  motive  power, 
of  vvliicli  the  application  shall  have  been  successfully 
made  in  any  of  the  building  yards  of  Paris. 
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ON  THE  GROUPING  OF  MEDLEVAL  BUT- 
TRESSES AND  riNNAGLES.* 

DoRiNO  a  sketching  tour  in  England  from  1852 
till  1854  for  the  work  on  "Towers  and  Spires,"  I 
frequently  noticed,  amongst  other  beauties  of  the 
various  buildings  visited,  the  variety  of  suggestions 
afforded  to  tlie  arcliitect  in  the  combination  and 
grouping  of  the  buttress  and  pinnacle,  especially  in 
their  relation  to  the  tower  and  spire,  and  the  evident 
preconceived  elfect  intended  to  be  produced  when 
viewed  from  below  and  at  various  distances;  for  in 
every  example  of  note  there  ajipears  to  have  been 
displayed  the  most  accurate  judgment  and  taste  in 
the  disposition  of  parts,  with  a  view  to  the  effect 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  general  composition. 

Wliether  horizontal  or  vertical  masses  liad  to  be 
considered,  there  certainly  was  no  mere  guessing  as 
to  what  the  ultimate  result  would  be,  whether  it  were 
the  sturdy  buttress,  rising  and  creeping  up,  stage 
above  stage,  the  extended  stringcouise,  cornice,  para- 
pet, battlement,  the  canopy  and  pinnacle,  or  any  of 
their  individual  members  or  embellishments,  in  each 
and  all  of  which  a  principle  of  unity  of  design,  is 
almost  as  distinctly  to  be  seen  as  in  any  of  the  more 
ancient  systems  of  architecture  :  and  (he  question  very 
naturallv  arises  as  to  what  means  the  inediasval  artists 
prnploved  to  insure  such  pleasin;;  and  perfect  results. 
For  it  is  evident  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  de- 
bigTi  displayed  in  most  of  the  larger  examples  that 
definite  and  well-understood  rules  were  followed,  and 
attended  with  greater  success  than  could  possibly 
have  been  the  case  by  that  of  merely  experimenting, 
piecemeal,  during  tlie  progress  of  tlie  work,  and  ap- 
parently more  certain  than  those  now  practised ;  for 
how  often  do  we  find  our  day-dreams  vanish  wit  li 
regard  to  the  desired  effect  of  a  given  poition  of  a 
design,  when  tlie  work  is  executed  arid  the  pel  oliject 
assumes  its  destined  position,  altbough  the  most  care- 
ful study  on  paper  had  been  bestowed  iiiron  it. 

Whether  the  ancient  builders  confined  themselves 
to  delineating  their  designs  beforehand  to  the  extent 
now  in  vogue,  or  whether  they  I'esoned  to  modelling 
in  relief?  and  if  so,  to  what  relative  scale  are  still 
open  questions,  and  it  appears  to  me  very  doiibtlul 
whether  anything  less  than  the  actual  size,  as  well 
as  the  actual  point  or  position  from  which  an  object 
was  intended  to  be  seen,  could  have  pioduced  wiili 
anj-  degree  of  certainty  the  desin  d  eilect.  We  all 
know  of  many  carefully  studied  designs,  delineati;d 
geoinctrically,  tinning  out  in  cxecutioir  quite  dlii'erent 
to  what  was  ariti>.ipated,  e^pecially  if  much  bioUen 
lip  ;  and  the  only  meihod  now  practised  to  ar  rive 
at  anytlrirrg  like  the  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  of 
studying  a  design  in  perspective,  of  which  art  the 
mediceval  arcbitects  may  possiOly  have  av.iiled  them- 
selves also.  However  this  may  be,  the  examirles 
existing  are  sutlicient  evidence  of  the  ability  of  their 
authors,  and  we  now  praise  the  modern  architect 
who  can  cleverly  co|)y  or  restore  them. 

To  remind  you  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
our  national  style  was  developed,  you  may  remember 
that  the  Venerable  Bede  remarks,  that  "after  the 
Homans  left  Britain,  the  natives  built  a  wall  of  mud 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  Picts  and  Scots,  there 
being  no  workmen  left  sufficiently  skriled  to  use 
stone;"  yet  iir  a  few  centuries  afterwards,  including 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  period,  we  hud  arr  enlir-ely  new 
and  origirral  style  of  architecture,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remembering  tirat  England  prodncid  the  Jirst  and  last 
compltte  building  in  the  Point  d  style. 

In  the  Nornran  style  there  are  fewer  suggestions 
on  the  subject  chosen  tharr  in  any  of  tirose  which 
followed  it,  but  its  singirlarify  and  grandeur  render 
it  well  worth  the  most  careful  study,  as  it  contains 
elements  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  well  as  fiom 
the  interest  which  it  claims  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
traceable  in  each  of  the  succeeding  styles;  and  although 
it  does  not  exhibit  that  beauty  and  harmmry  of  parts 
afterwards  developed,  it  must  be  regarded  to  a  great 
extent  as  the  foundation  stone,  as  it  were,  of  our 
national  architecture.  The  frarrsept  of  Peterboro' 
and  the  nave  of  Durham  Cathedi'als,  both  works  of 
the  llth  cntury,  are  noteworthy  exam[)les. 

In  the  Ear-ly  English  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  appeared  that  beautifrrl  member  in  ecclesias- 
tical buiUlings  — the  spire,  which  naturally  fakes  a 
very  pi'ominent  place  in  the  irratter  of  grouping.  As  an 
example,  the  south-west  spire  of  Peterboro'  Cathedral 
comes  pretty  close  upon  that  date.  The  spire,  however, 
is  of  the  decorated  period  of  about  the  fii'st  quarter 
of  the  14tb  century,  upon  an  early  Ertglish  tower. 
Whether  the  low  pyramidal  roof  of  the  Norman  tower 
first  suggested  that  elegant  and  important  feafur'e, 
or  not,  it  seems  to  have  led,  along  with  other 
things,  to  the  most  rapid  advance  in  the  developmerrt 
of  the  style  ;  and  the  great  change,  wheir  conrpared 
with  that  which  proceeded  it,  is  very  marked.  The 
greatest  possible  amount  of  lightness  and  grace  showing 
itself  in  place  of  cumbrous  heaviness,  the  vertical  and 


•  Bv  K.  'Jrevor  Owen,  Esq.  Read  at  meeting  of  Royal 
Iiistiliite  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland. 


lofty  in  strong  contrast  with  the  low  and  horizontal 
in  its  high  gables  aiid  roofs,  its  towering  sptr-e,  lofty 
and  far  projecting  buttresses,  in  place  of  fire  flat 
pilaster  of  the  Norman,  as  well  as  the  subordinate 
members,  the  slender  shaft  and  the  elongated  window; 
and  when  the  junction  of  the  spire  with  the  tower 
came  to  be  considered,  its  great  importance  appears 
to  have  been  seen  at  once,  for  I  do  irot  remeirrber 
ever  having  observed  in  everr  the  worst  of  the  an- 
cient examples  that  absurd  and  unsightly  effect  which 
is  pi  oilirced  by  thrusting,  as  it  were,  tiiespir-e  throrrgh 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  towei',  as  though  its  base 
were  on  the  ground,  so  frequently  seen  in  modern  ex- 
amples. We,  therefore,  firrd,  to  a  very  i-emarkable 
extent,  a  variety  of  expedients  resorted  to  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  pleasing  orrfline  at  this  particular 
point.  In  orre  case  the  angles  of  the  tower  may  he 
simply  splayed  off  to  meet  the  siiles  of  the  spir'e.  In 
another-,  as  at  St.  Mar-y's,  Stamford,  or  Ketton,  the 
beautifully  proportioned  broach  or  spur,  in  other's  the 
broach  and  pinnacle,  or  the  lower  spir-e  openiirg  aird 
broach,  so  pioportiorred  as  to  produce  the  desired 
etl'ecf  ;  and  iu  some  all  these  worked  up  into  one  com- 
position. 

This  style  became  general  in  England,  and  coirti- 
nued  until  the  end  of  Henry  Ill.'s  reign,  and  is 
doubly  interesting  from  its  mar-keil  character  and 
great  originality,  when  com[)ared  with  any  system  of 
arclritecture  which  preceded  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  attained  perfect  maturity  in  so 
short  a  time.  Perhaps  the  best  examples  of  it  are  to 
be  seen  at  Ely,  part  of  Salisbirry,  Yor  k,  and  Wesl- 
nriirster,  datiirg  from  about  1220  to  12-15,  when  it 
gradually  merged  iirto  the  Decorated,  which  from  the 
13tlr  to  the  14th  ceittury  appears  to  have  taken  the 
lead  f;enerally.  In  it  some  curious  features  are  to  be 
iKiticed  bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  Flying 
bu-.tresses  are  more  frequently  used,  and  the  vertical 
ones  much  inor-e  freely  treated,  both  in  plan  arrd  ele- 
vation, than  in  the  last  style,  being  often  placed 
diagoitally  with  tire  bnildiu'i  instead  of  at  right  arrgles, 
much  moi-e  elaborate  in  their  details,  and  tne  various 
stages  adorned  with  carrojried  niches.  They  were 
also  carried  up  pa^-t  the  parapets  and  finished  with 
pi-ofusely  sculptured  pinnacles,  eilher  elaborately 
grouped  or  used  nrei'ely  as  terminations  to  the  hut- 
tress.  We  may  now  observe  also  that  the  leading 
lines  of  the  compositiorr  paifake  more  of  the  triarrgu- 
lar  and  pyi-anridal  form,  proihrciirg  a  wonderfully  rich 
effect  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  design.  We 
may  also  notice  that  the  scuipiui'ed  foliage  is  less  stiff  i 
and  more  rratural,  and  tlie  geirei-al  enrichments, 
fhougli  much  more  profuse,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
overdone;  and,  as  at  St  Mary'.s,  ().\f..rd,  or  the  south- 
west tower  of  Peterboro',  we  fiiul  the  bearrtilully  en- 
riched niche  filled  with  its  appropriate  figirre,  the 
fiaceried  canopy,  elaborately  pierced  parapet,  and 
crocketed  prrinacle,  crowning  the  rising  buttress, 
along  with  "  many  a  gargoyle  arrd  man)-  a  hideous 
head" — all  appear'  so  harrnorrious  and  irafiiial  that 
the  impi'ession  piodirced  upon  the  mind  is  that  sel- 
dom felt  when  gazing  upon  a  modern  wor  k. 

This  lovely  style  appears  to  have  prevailed  chiefly 
in  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Oxfordshire, 
and  though  less  str'ihirrgly  nrarked  than  its  prede- 
cessor in  its  nraiir  featrrres,  is  eminently  beautiful  iit 
the  perlectiori  of  its  sculptural  eririchinerrts,  and  in 
that  qriality  so  essential  in  a  design  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  may  also  be  said  to  have  I'eached  the 
highest  point  to  which  Pointed  architecture  is  capable 
of  attaining,  beirrg  without  the  comparatively  severe 
lilaiirrress  of  that  of  the  liJfh  cerrtury,  or  the  redurr- 
dancy  of  ornament  that  gradually  came  in  with  the 
Perpendicular. 

In  two  examples  belonging  to  this  period  there  are 
some  points  worthy  of  note.  Fiist,  in  that  of  the 
south-west  tower  of  Peterborough  cathedral,  the 
cluster  ed  shafts  at  its  angles  are  r  emarkable,  occup}'- 
ing  the  positron  of  rectangular  buttresses,  their  bold- 
ness of  effect  and  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
crowning  canopies,  rich  in  remarkably  well-cut 
tracery  and  crotchets ;  these  canopies  ar-e  square  on 
plan,  and  set  diagonally  with  the  tower.  The  extra- 
ordinary height  of  the  intermediate  spire-like  pin- 
nacles, which  are  triangular  on  plan,  Iraviirg  orre  face 
parallel  to  that  of  the  spire,  and  rising  over  boldly- 
pierced  openings  seen  well  above  the  parapet  line, 
together  with  the  apparent  littleness  of  the  spir-e  in  r-e- 
ference  to  the  tower,  which  is  of  very  considerable 
height,  are  all  points  worthy  of  note. 

The  other-  example — the  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Vi)-gin,  Oxford— is  nearly  of  the  same  date,  but  much 
more  profu.se  in  its  enrichments.  The  tower  brrt- 
tresses  are  rectangular  on  plarr,  and  of  very  nrassive 
proportions,  rising  boldly  up  to  the  top  of  an  elabo- 
rately pierced  parapet,  and  finished  with  very  richly 
canopied  niches  filled  with  figures;  the  intermediate 
pinnacles,  which  rise  more  than  half  way  up  the  spire, 
are  also  rectairgular  on  plan,  but  placed  diagonally  in 
reference  to  the  tower;  the  whole  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  carved  work,  and  the  characteristic  Ball  flower  Iras 
been  ver-y  freely  used.  The  excessive  plainness  of  the 
tower  below  and  the  spire  above  this  clustering  of 


beauty  at  the  junction  of  each  is  rather  remarkable; 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however-,  that  the  tower  is 
not  seen  at  even  a  moderate  distance,  being  cut  off  by 
the  buildirrg  to  which  it  belonus  on  the  side  next  the 
street,  arrd  surrounded  on  all  others  by  those  of  the 
College.  The  whole  skill  of  its  desigrrers  appears  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  junction  of  the  tower  with 
the  spir-e,  and  it  is,  perhap.s,  the  best  example  nf  group- 
ing to  be  found  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  classed  before  either  Lichfield  or  Salisbury, 
the  spires  of  which  are  of  the  same  date. 

From  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed.  It 
is  pr-ominerrtly  marked  by  the  great  profusion  of 
tr-aceried  parrelliirg  in  surface  decoratimi,  extreme 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  a  rrioie  general  break- 
ing rrp  of  the  compositiorrs  ;  its  peculiarities  ar-e  also 
vei-y  visible  in  the  wiiidow  tracery,  the  niullions  being 
continued  above  the  sprirrging,  and  subdivided  both 
vertically  and  horizontally,  and  to  such  a  degree  does 
this  tendency  to  divide  and  sirbdivide  appear  to  have 
been  carried  that  we  commonly  see  a  irrinute  kind  of 
batllemenfed  eirr-ichmeiit  used  along  the  transonrs  of 
windows,  and  in  other  parts  equally  out  of  place;  we 
also  see  it  in  a  peculiar  mnner  in  the  very  elaboi-ately 
pierced  pinnacles  in  the  Sonrer-selshire  churches,  of 
which  St.  Mary's,  Taunton,  amongst  nrairy  others, 
may  be  taken  as  an  exarrr|ile,  giving  in  some  cases, 
the  idea  that  the  design  should  have  been  executed  in 
iron  instead  of  storre.  We  find  in  this  style,  however, 
much  gr-ealer  variety  in  the  treatment  and  gr-ouping 
of  tire  buttr'ess  and  pinnacle  than  in  either  of  its  pre- 
dece.ssoi'S,  and  the  nuiner-ous  examples  existing  afford 
an  airrple  field,  and  an  infinite  variety  for  the  study  of 
the  ar-chifect. 

The  builders  of  this  period  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  each  and  every  mode  adopted  by  those 
before  them,  not  as  mere  copyists,  but  in  or-der  to 
blerrd  and  combirre  with  their  own  marrner  whatever 
they  deeiired  suitable;  and  although  the  square  tower 
alone  may  now  be  said  to  have  become  genei-al,  the 
spii-e  still  r-emaiiied  a  favourite,  and  in  corrjimctiori 
therewith  we  find  some  very  interesting  and  appa- 
r-enlly  ver-y  origirral  methods  resorted  to,  to  blerrd 
harmoniously  the  two  together,  and  the  clustering  arrd 
gr-ouping  of  the  butfr-ess  and  pirirracLe  with  all  that 
hud  gone  before,  whether  it  be  the  broach,  par-apet, 
battlement,  or  simpie  splay,  have  each  a  repr■e.^errta- 
tive  to  clainr  our  notice  and  admiration,  aloirg  with 
the  flying  buttress,  which  now  frequently  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  an  ornamental  feature  only.  We 
also  very  cornmorrly  find  in  the  examples  of  this 
pei-iod  the  octagonal  form  surmounting  the  square 
tower,  and  introducing  in  perhaps  the  most  agreeable 
way  po.ssible,  the  crowning  member-,  the  risiirg  taper- 
\nsx  spire.  An  example  nray  be  seen  at  Wilby,  and  a 
very  peculiar  and  nrore  elegant  one  in  the  church  at 
Loughton-en-le-Mortheir,  irr  Yorkshir-e. 

In  the  latter  example  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  the  octagonal  portion  is  managed  along  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  buttresses,  which  rise  and 
diminish  so  quaintly  and  cunningly  till  almost  lost  in 
slender  pirrnacles  half  way  up  the  spir-e,  canirot  be 
too  much  admired,  as  it  is,  I  think,  a  nrost  suggestive 
example  tor  a  simple  but  graceful  village  spire,  per- 
haps more  so  than  others  more  generally  known. 

In  closing  this  sketch  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better 
than  call  your  attention  to  what  a  ver-y  great  master 
(though  of  a  different  school)  must  have  thought  of 
the  mediajval  artists,  when  he  actually  coirdescendeil 
to  copy  more  than  orre  of  their  works,  I  refer  to  St. 
Michaels.  Coridrill,  evidently  copied  irorn  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Oxford,  and  St.  Dunstan's,  confessedly 
taken  from  St.  Michael's,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  both 
very  inferior,  however,  to  the  original;  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  fact  that  several  of  Sir  C.  Wren's 
steeples  of  the  classic  sehocd  bear  a  very  strtmg  re- 
semblance in  the  oirtliiies  of  the  towers  and  spires  to 
some  of  those  of  the  media;val  period-s,  so  nruch  so  that 
if  we  imagine  a  line  conrmenciirg  at  the  top  of  the 
spir-e,  and  taking  in  its  downward  course  every  point 
of  detail  as  seen  against  the  sky,  nrrfil  lost  in  the  up- 
right lirres  of  the  tower,  the  figure  produced  would  be 
almost  identical  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  Gothic 
examples.  This  may  be  tested  by  di-awings  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Bride's,  or  St.  Vedasl's,  and  several 
others. 


AFTERNOON  LECTURES,  1864. 
'  OoR  Public  aiid  Domestic  Architecture"  will  form 
the  subject  for  the  fourth  lecture  of  the  course  for  this 
year-,  and  will  be  delivered  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  a  gentleman  well  krrown  irr  the  litei-ary  woi-ld. 
We  are  sure  the  subject  will  be  tr  eated  iu  a  masterly 
style.  The  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  on  Wedrresday 
afternoons  in  April  and  May,  comnienciirg  on  the  6th 
inst.  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museutn  of  Irish  Industry, 
St.  Stephen's  Green. 


^ Jiyan  ArcTi'.,  Mv^izpz  . 
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ON  THE  GLACIAL  EPOCH.* 

Amongst  the  circuinstances  that  liave  profonndly 
influenced  the  present  physical  condition  of  our 
earth,  tlie  action  of  ancient  tjUciers  npon  a  scale  of 
almost  inconceivable  masnitnde  has  heen  gradually 
but  irresistibly  forcinp;  itself  upon  (he  notice  of  the 
Jihilosophers  since  their  attention  was  first  called  to 
it  by  Venetz  and  Esinark.    There  are  few  elevated 
re<rions  in  any  quarter  of  the  i;lohe  which  do  not 
exhibit  indubitable  evidence  of  the  characteristic 
grinding  and  polishing  action  of  ice  masses,  altliou<;h 
at  present,  perhaps,  they  are  scarcely  streaked  by 
the  snows  of  winter.    In  our  own  country  the  re- 
eearches  of  Buckland,  and  especially  of  Ramsay, 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  Hiijhianils  of  Scolland, 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cun)herland,  and'the 
limestone  crass  of  Yorkshire  abound  in  these  roches 
ntoutonnes,  which  leave  no  doulit  that  the  valleys  of 
tliose  mountain  ranges  were  once  filled  with  glaciers 
of  dimensions  unsurpassed,  if  e\ en  equalled,  by  those 
which  at  the  present  day  stream  down  the  sides  of 
theirgigantic  Swiss  rivals.    Nor  was  this  perpetual 
ice  of  a  former  age  confined  to  localities  where  no 
such  phenomenon  is  now  seen,  hut  numerous  obser- 
vations have  established  that  the  glaciers  of  the 
present  age  existing  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and 
elsewhere,  are  but  the  nearly  dried  up  streamlets  of 
ancient  ice  rivers  of  enormous  size.    These  glaciers 
have  eroded  the  Alpine  valleys,  of  which  they  once 
held  possession,  have  carved  out  the  lochs  and  kyles 
of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  grander  fjords  of  Nor- 
way, and  have  contributed  in  a  most  essential  man- 
ner to  the  present  aspect  of  our  mountain  scenery. 
Ramsay  and  Tyndall  iia\e  recently  called  attention 
to  this  action  of  ancient  glaciers,  and  have  conten- 
ded, with  considerable  plausibility,  the  former  that 
the  lake  basins,  the  latter,  that  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  have  been  thus,  in  a  great  part,  scooped  out. 
In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  can  the  phenome- 
non of  the  glacial  epoch  be  more  advantageously 
studied  than  in  Norway,  where   the  ice-scarred 
coasts  and  fjords  are  still  fully  exposed  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  side  by  side  with  the  ocean  which 
furnished  the  crystalline  material    that  formerly 
covered  them.    Two  thousand  miles  of  coast,  fioni 
Christiana  to  the  North  Cape,  afford  almost  unin- 
terrupted evidence  of  the  vast  ice  operations  which 
during  the  epoch  in  question  moulded  nearly  every 
feature  of  this  remarkable  country.    Starting  from 
Christiana  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  remark  the 
Jieculiar  appearance  of  the  gneiss  and  granite  rocks 
composing  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  innunjerable 
islarjds  which,  forming  a  great  natural  breakwater, 
protect  the  shore  Ironi  the  heavy  seas  rolling  in 
from  the  Atla'itic.    These  rocks,  here  rarely  risino- 
to  the  height  of  800  ft.  or  9U0  ft.,  present  nothing 
of  that  sharp  and  rugged  outline  wliich  generally 
characterises  such   formation.s.    On  the  contrary, 
they  are  smoothed  even  to  their  summits,  all  their 
angles  worn  off,  and  every  trace  of  l)oldness  and 
asperity  effaced.    To  the  casual  and  uninstructed 
observer  the  action  of  the  sea  suggests  itself  as  a 
sufficient  cause  of  these  appearances;  but  it  does 
not  require  much  scrutiny  to  lie  convinced  that  the 
ocean  waves  have  had  little  to  do  with  this  smooth- 
ing and  polishing  of  the  coast,  since  it  is  the  sur- 
faces sloping  towards  the  land  that  are  most  acted 
upon,  while  in  some  places,  where  tiie  rock  descends 
precipitously  towards  the  sea,  and  is  subject  to  the 
dash  of  the  waves,  it  has  been  protected  from  the 
abrading  action,  and  presents  merely  a  weathered 
surface. 

Rounding  the  promontory  of  the  Naze,  and  pro- 
ceeding northward,  the  coast  presents,  with  slight 
exceptions,  the  same  general  features  until  the 
Arctic  circle  is  approached,  when  the  character  of 
the  scenery  rather  suddenly  chaTiges.  The  rockv 
hills  acquire  the  dignity  of  niouiitains,  and  tower  up 
in  rugged,  sharp,  and  fantastic  peaks,  contrasting 
btrongly  with  the  rounded  summits  of  the  lower 
latitudes.  But  these  arctic  peaks  owe  their  imniii- 
nily  from  the  abnidiug  action  of  ice  solely  to  their 
lieight;  around  their  hasrs,  and  even  high  up  their 
sides,  the  slow  surges  of  the  moving  glacial  sea 
liave  made  their  unmistakeahle  marks  —  grinding 
and  even  undercutting  them  into  most  extraordinary 
forms,  as  fine  i  islauces  of  vvliich  may  be  inenlinned 
the  Seven  Sisters,  and  Tory luitten,  with  its  singuhir 
tunnel,  ju,-.t  soutli  of  the  Arctic  crcle;  the  Horse- 
nian,  standing  on  the  circle  ;  and  llie  mounlaiiis  of 
the  I'oldeii  and  VestljorcJs,  north  ol  it;  the  latter 
having  been  justly  described  by  the  Rev.  R.  Everest 
as  resembling  thejaws  of  an  immense  shark. t 

To  account  for  the  advent  and  subsequent  disap- 
Iieurance  of  such  vast  masses  of  ice  various  livpo- 
iliesis  have  been  propounded.  It  has  been  sugges- 
ted that  the  temperature  of  space  is  not  unitorm, 

•  I'aperread  by  E.  rrunklanil,  Esq.,  F.Il.S.,  at  meeting  of 
Boyul  Institution  of  Gruut  iiriluin. 

t  ■"■<;  siieuker  was  «r«itly  indebted  to  his  friend,  B  F 
Dupim,  !■  8(1.,  lor  heautitul  coloured  drawiii>;8  of  tliese  i-tmiirk- 
aiile  ol.jucts  taken  from  tlie  sketclies  of  I'rol.  James  L>. 
t  orbcs  and  Mr.  Matt  eu  VViUiams. 


and  that  our  solar  system,  in  performing  its  proper 
motion  among  the  stars,  sometimes  passes  through 
regions  of  comparatively  low  temperature  ;  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis,  the  glacial  epoch  occurred 
during  the  passage  of  our  system  through  such  a 
cold  porti(ni  of  space.  Some  have  imagined  that 
the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  is  snbiect  to  variation, 
and  that  the  glacial  epoch  happened  during  wliat 
may  be  termed  a  cold  solar  period.  Others,  again, 
believe  that  a  ditf'erent  di>triliiition  of  land  and 
water  would  render  the  climate  of  certain  localities 
colder  than  it  is  at  present,  and  would  thus  suffi- 
cienlly  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial 
enoch.  Finally,  Professor  Kamtz  considers  that  at 
the  time  of  the  glacial  period  the  mountains  were 
much  higher  than  at  present— Mount  Blanc  '20,000 
ft.  for  instance — the  secondary  and  (erliary  forma- 
tions having  been  since  eroded  by  their  summits. 

The  two  la,<t  assmnplions  are  attended  with  for- 
midable geological  difficulties,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  phenomena  of  the  epoch  in 
question  extended  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  globe;  they  have  therefore  never  ac- 
quired more  than  a  very  partial  acceptance. 
W'Uh  regard  to  the  two  first-named  hypotheses,  my 
colleague.  Professor  Tyndall,  has  recently  shown 
that  they  are  founded  upon  an  entirely  erroneous 
concepticm  of  the  condilions  necessary  to  the  phe- 
nomena sought  to  be  explained.  The  formation  of 
glaciers  is  a  true  process  of  distillation,  requiring 
heat  as  much  as  cold  for  its  due  performance.  The 
produce  of  a  still  would  be  diminished,  not  increased, 
by  an  absolute  reduction  of  temperature.  A  greater 
differentiation  of  temperature  is  what  is  required 
to  stimulate  the  operation  into  greater  activity. 
Professor  Tyndall  does  not  suggest  any  cause  for 
such  exalted  ditferentiation  during  the  glacial 
epoch;  liut  he  proves  conclusively  that  both  hypo- 
the.-es,  besides  lieing  totally  unsupported  by  cosmi- 
cal  facts,  are  not  only  incompetent  to  constitute 
such  a  cause,  but  also  assuine  a  condition  of  things 
wliicli  would  cutoff  the  glaciers  at  their  source,  liy 
dimiiii' hiiig  ihe  evaporation  upon  which  their  exis- 
tence essentially  <lepeiids. 

The  speaker  divided  the  great  natural  glacial  ap- 
paratus into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  evaporator,  the 
condenser,  and  the  receivei.  The  part  jierformed 
by  the  ocean  as  the  evaporator  is  too  obvious  to 
need  description.  The  two  remaining  portions  of 
the  apparatus,  however,  are  generally  confounded 
with  each  other.  'I'he  mountains  are  in  reality  the 
receivers  or  iceiiearers,  and  are  only  in  a  subordinate 
sense  condensers.  The  true  condenser  is  the  dry 
air  of  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
permits  of  the  free  radiation  into  space  of  the  hejt 
from  aqueous  vapour.* 

All  the  hypotheses  hitherto  propounded  having 
therefore  failed,  in  the  light  of  recent  research,  to 
account  h)r  the  conditions  which  brought  about  the 
glacinl  epoch,  the  S|ieaker  felt  less  reluctance  in 
advancing  a  new  theory,  which  had  gradually  ela- 
borated-itself  out  of  tlie  inqnessions  he  had  re- 
ceived during  a  recent  visit  to  Norway.  Any  such 
theory  must  take  cognizance  of  the  following  poinis 
in  the  history  of  the  glacial  epoch.  1st.  That  its 
effects  were  felt  over  the  entire  globe.  2nd.  That 
it  occurred  at  a  geologically  recent  period.  3rd. 
That  it  was  proceeded  by  a  period  of  indefinite  du- 
ration, in  which  glacial  action  was  either  altogether 
wanting,  or  was  at  least  comparatively  in^igniticant. 
4lh.  That  during  its  contiouance  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitation was  much  greater,  and  the  height 
of  the  snow-line  considerably  less  than  at 
present.  5th.  That  it  was  fol  owed  by  a  period 
extending  to  the  present  time,  when  glacial  action 
became  again  insignificant. 

All  the>e  conditions  he  believed  to  be  the  natural 
sequences  of  the  gradual  secular  cooling  nf  tlie  sur- 
face of  our  globe.  The  sole  cause  of  the  jilienomeua 
of  the  glacial  epoch  was  a  higher  temperulure  of 
the  ocean  than  tliat  which  obtains  at  present. 

He  then  examitied  the  grounds  upon  uliich  this 
hypothesis  is  based.  Numerous  observations  of  the 
augmentation  of  temperature,  at  increasing  depths 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  no  longer  leave  room 
(or  doubt  that  the  vast  mass  of  materials  constitu- 
ting the  interior  of  our.jlobe  is  at  tlie  present  mo- 
ment at  a  temperature  lar  higher  than  that  of  the 
surface.  if  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  is  almost  in- 
evitalile,  that  at  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory this  high  leuiperature  must,  at  all  events  at 
depths  comparatively  little  removed  troni  the  sur- 
face, have  been  still  higher,  and  that  coiiseipiently 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  itself  must  in  former 
ages  liave  been  mueh  more  influenced  by  the  inter- 
nal heat  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  day. 


•  This  radiation  from  aqueous  vapour  was  experimentally 
8llown  by  caiLsiiiR  a  jet  of  ilry  steatn  to  jiass  in  fnmt  of,  and 
at  a  distance  uf  two  leet  fnim  a  thernio-eletti  ie  pile;  the  gai- 
vaiionieler  coinieeteil  wiili  the  latter  pioiiiiitly  sleiwed  a  lai'Ke 
detiecliDii  for  heat,  ijroviui;  that  the  pile  was  receiving  radiant 
heat  trnin  the  aiiueous  vapour.  A  jet  of  air  heated  in  tlie 
same  iiiaiiuec  and  piujected  in  front  of  the  niic  produced  no 
SUCH  cttect. 


Tracing  thus  hack  the  thermal  history  of  our  earlli, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  once 
existed  as  aqueous  vapour  in  our  atmosphere — a 
condition  which  it  is  imagined  obtains  at  the  present 
day  in  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  other  planets,  whose 
superior  size  or  closer  proximity  to  the  sun  may  be 
supposed  to  have  retarded  the  refrigeration  of  their 
surfaces.  Frotn  the  period,  therefore,  when  the 
cooling  of  the  earth's  crust  [lermiited  the  ocean  to 
assume  the  liquid  condition,  its  waters  have  gradu- 
ally cooled  from  the  boiling  point  down  to  the  pre- 
sent temperature,  while  the  land  has  also  undergone 
a  similar  process  of  refrigeration.  It  was  durin^f 
the  latter  stages  of  this  cooling  operation  that  the 
glacial  epoch  occurred.  For  this  assumption,  how- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  establish  that  the  rate  of 
cooling  of  the  land  and  of  the  ocean  surfaces  was 
unequal,  otherwise  the  more  rapid  eva[ioratioti  of 
the  ocean  due  to  increased  temperature  would  be 
more  or  less  neutralized  by  the  impaired  efficiency 
of  the  proportionately  warm  icebearers.  The 
speaker  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  results  of 
his  numerous  experiments,  which  conclusively 
proved  that,  under  the  conditions  contemplated,  the 
land  would  cool  more  rapidly  tliaii  the  sea.  Tins 
effect  is  brought  about  principally  by  two  causes, 
viz.,  the  great  specific  heat  of  water  compared  with 
granite  and  other  rocks,  and  the  comparative  facility 
with  which  radiant  heat  escapes  from  granite 
through  moist  air.  The  amounts  of  heat  associated 
with  equal  weights  of  water  and  granite  are  as  5  to 
1  in  favour  of  the  former,  or  if  equal  volumes  be 
taken,  the  water  requires  to  lose  twice  as  much  heat 
as  the  granite,  in  order  to  cool  through  the  same 
nunioer  of  degrees  ;  hut  it  is  in  regard  to  the  escape 
of  radiant  heat  from  their  surfaces  that  the  supe- 
rior retention  of  warmth  by  tlie  oceanic  waters  i.s 
most  strongly  marked.  The  readiness  with  which 
radiant  heat  escapes  from  equal  surfaces  of  water 
and  granite  at  the  same  temperature,  through  per- 
fectly dry  air,  is  nearly  etpial ;  but  so  soon  as 
aqueous  vapour  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  these 
rays,  the  conditions  become  wonderfully  altered  j 
the  escape  of  heat  from  both  is  interrupted,  but  its 
radiation  from  the  water  is  retarded  in  by  far  the 
greatest  degree.  This  extraordinary  intranscalency 
of  aqueous  vapour  to  rays  issuing  from  water  lias 
just  been  conclusively  proved  in  the  physical  labo- 
ratory of  this  institution,  by  researches  made  by 
Professor  Tyndall  and  not  yet  published.  The 
difference  between  granite  and  water  arising  from 
this  cause  becomes  vastly  augmented  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  ice-bearing  surfaces  occupy  an 
elevatetl  position  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  con- 
sequently the  mantle  of  aqueous  vapour  which  their 
raiiianl  heat  liad  to  penetrate  must  have  been 
mucli  more  attenuated  than  the  comparatively 
<leiise  shell  lying  between  them  and  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  obscure  rays  of  heat 
streamed  into  space  from  the  ice-bearing  surfaces 
with  comparatively  little  interruption,  while  the 
radiation  for  the  sea  was  as  effectually  retarded 
as  if  the  latter  had  been  protected  with  a  thick 
envelope  of  non-conducting  material. 

V\'heilier  we  take  into  consideration,  therefore, 
the  conductivity  of  water  and  granite,  their  s[iecific 
bents,  or,  finally,  the  respective  facilities  with  wliicli 
they  can,  uiuier  the  cosmical  ciniditions  contempla- 
ted, throw  off  their  heat  into  space,  we  find  every- 
where a  stale  of  things  lending  much  more  to  the 
conservation  of  the  heat  of  the  v\ater  than  to  the 
retention  of  that  of  the  land  ;  and  this,  of  course, 
apjilies  also,  mutatis  7iiutatidis,  to  the  retention  of 
that  heat  which  is  received  from  solar  radiation. 
The  liiininous  heat-rays  of  the  sun  pass  freely 
through  aqueous  vapour,  and  are  absorbed  by  liotli 
granitic  and  oceanic  surfaces,  but,  once  absorbed, 
these  rays  issue  forth  again  as  obscure  heat  of  two 
ditl'ereiit  (pialities  or  rates  of  vibration.  To  use 
'fyndall's  lieaulil'ul  explanation  of  the  plieiiomenon, 
the  vibration  of  the  liquid  water  molecules  are  of 
such  rapidily  as  can  be  best  taken  up  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  same  molecules  in  the  vaporous  con- 
ilition.  But  granite  is  a  very  complex  substance, 
and  fewer  of  the  heat  oscillations  of  its  atoms  are 
in  unison  with  those  of  aqueous  vapour  ;  hence  the 
heat  vibrations  of  granite  disturb  the  molecules  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  their  passage  through  the  atmos- 
phere ill  a  less  degree,  and  conseq,uently  the  granitic 
rays  are  less  absorbed. 

Tliu<,  while  the  ocean  retained  a  temperature 
considerably  higher  than  at  present,  the  ice-bearers 
had  undergone  a  considerably  greater  refrigeration. 
The  evaporation  from  the  ocean  would,  lliereime, 
at  the  period  contemplated,  be  greater  than  it  is  at 
present,  while  the  capabilities  of  the  ice-bearers,  as 
such,  would  not  be  perceptibly  less.  Moreover,  it  is 
evident  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  cooling  period, 
the  ocean  must  have  been  receiving  heat  from  i  s  floor, 
and  thus  have  acted  as  a  carrier  of  warmth  from  the 
eomparaiively  profound  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  to  the  oceanic  surface.  It  thus  resembled  a 
mass  of  water  contained  in  an  evaporating  basin,, 
placed  over  a  very  slow  and  gradually  declining; 
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fire.  Under  such  conrfitions  its  codlinj;  was  pro- 
tracted through  a  vast  ])Priod,  allowing  si/liicient 
time,  hetween  a  temperature  inimical  to  anin>al  life 
and  the  commencemeiit  of  the  a'acial  epoch,  to 
permit  of  the  develo|iMieiit  and  decay  of  the.-e  forms 
of  animal  life  which  existed  in  the  pre-glacial  seas. 
(Tci  lie  cnntimifd.) 


WROHGHT  moiV  (,It{Di;i;S  UNDER  A 
MOVING  LOAM. 

There  are  prnhahly  few  of  the  structural  applica- 
tions of  a  wroii:;ht-iroM  liirder  in  wliicli  it  is  not 
snhject  to  a  'noiinq;  load.  In  tl'e  I'orni  of  a  lirlii.;i' 
{lirder,  or  perhaps  built  into  one  of  the  new  nuissivp 
warheonses,  or  as  a  cross  heam  of  a  heavy  travelliiii; 
crane,  a  wroii'.;ht  iron  uirder  lias  lo  .milejiio  stresses 
varyii'S  in  atnouift,  Ipnt  necessarily  acciiiii[)anied 
with  the  viliratioMS  due  to  movihif  luails,  and  gene- 
rally with  the  absolute  iiii|iIicatioii  of  inteii-^ily 
always  causeil  liy  a  suddenly-a|i[)lieil  chain.  Con- 
finiu'/  ourselves,  at  any  rate  fiu-  riic  pivsent,  to  an 
experimental  anil  practical  eoifsideiaiion  of  the  he- 
havionr  of  a  wroug  ht  iron  'girder  m  d;  r  a  novin'^-  load, 
we  find  that  the  best  enuineerinii  piaciice  upoears 
to  generally  make  tin?  proof  slrei-^th  of  vti'iMCiht 
iron  from  twice  to  three  limes  its  usual  Wfnl.iii:^ 
strain;  while  the  ultimate  strei';.;ili  is  ol'ien  inado 
as  much  as  from  four  to  si.v  times  the  worUio'i 
St  rain. 

In  an  interesting  paper  read  last  «  loi.! h  hefore 
the  Uoyal  Society,  Mr.  Fairliaini  objects  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  limit,  for  wiou'iht  iron  railway 
bridges,  of  live  tons  pt-r  square  i'lcli  seclional  area. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  cot  ipressive  si  rain  nf  4 
tons  to  4j  tons  is  u'enerally  lield  to  corresnoi  il  to  a 
tensile  strain  for  wniuuht  inoi  of  5  Ions.  Tiic 
Board  of  Trade  applies  this  limit;  to  lioti'  the  loo 
and  bottom  chords  of  a  wronyht  iron  girder  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Tairbairn  says,  "It  is  even  possible  so  In 
disproportion  the  tnp  and  bottom  areas  of  a  u  i  ou'Jit 
iron  <,iirder  calenlaten  io  support  six  limes  lUc 
ing  load,  as  to  cause  it  toyielu  uiih  little  ninrn  lhan 
half  the  ultimate  strain,  or  10  tons  on  the  square 
inch.  For  example,  in  wroimht  iron  girders  wiih 
solid  tops,  it  requires  the  sectional  area  in  rlie  top 
to  he  nearly  donlile  that  of  the  bottom,  lo  eipialise 
the  two  forces  of  tension  and  cnmpres>.ion  ;  and 
unless  these  proportions  are  strictly  adhered  lo  in 
the  cmistructinn,  the  iiie-ton  strain  per  square  inch 
is  a  fallacy  \.hich  may  lead  to  dan;;eious  error-." 
It  will  he  rei>\end)ered.  that  many  years  ago  Air. 
Fairhairn  showed  that  actually  more  lhan  2il  pei' 
cent,  of  the  streugth  of  tiie  iron  is  destrnyed  by 
the  mere  process  of  punching  the  rivet-holes — an 
injury  lo  llie  tenacity  of  the  iron,  quite  ini)epei"lent 
of  and  additional  to  the  loss  in  ihe  metal  |juncln-d 
out.  This  is  the  reason  that  Mr.  I]aul,«liaw  had 
all  the  rivet-holes  of  the  plates  lor  tiie  new  (  "larin:!- 
cross  Biid.:e  drilled  out  by  a  nmllinle  uiillin';  nni- 
chine,  iirst  brought  forward  some  years  ajo  by  Mr. 
(Cochrane,  lately  deceased,  a  partner  in  the  mninent 
firm  who  contracted  for  the  hriilge.  Tlie  very  vary- 
ing quality  of  merchant  wrought  iron  is  another 
element  of  uncertainty,  as  >nany  plates  are  made 
and  sold  which  have  not  more  lhan  I!)  tons  per 
square  inch  ultimate  strength.  "  Again,"  says  Mi-. 
Fairhairn,  "  it  was  ascertained  iVoni  direct,  experi- 
ment that  double  the  qiianlily  of  material  in  i  (le 
top  of  a  wrouuht  iron  girder  was  not  the  most 
effective  form  for  resistiusi  compressinii.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  found  that  little  juore  than  half  the 
sectional  area  of  the  top,  when  converteil  into  rect- 
angular cells,  was  equivalent  in  its  powers  ol'  resist- 
ance to  donlile  the  area  when  formed  of  a  solid  top 
plate."  The  weight  of  the  structure  ils(df— in- 
creasing will'  the  cubes,  while  the  strength  increases 
only  as  the  squares — is  also  disre'.;arded  by  tlie 
Board  of  Trade  rule  ;  and,  contiimes  Mr.  Fairhairn, 
"  we  are  not  inlbrnied  v^hether  the  hreal.iua'  weiglit 
is  to  be  so  Uiany  tii\ues  the  ap|)lied  weisiht  plus  the 
multiple  (d'  the  load;  or  in  other  words,  whether 
it  inclurles  or  is  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the 
bridge  itself."  It  is,  besides,  the  case  that  this 
requirement  of  6  tons  per  stpiai  e  inch  also  applies  to 
the  chains  of  a  suspension  bridge,  which  as  their 
strength  is  not  diniirdshed  by  being  bent  into  an 
elliptical  linK,  often  have  the  full  average  strength 
of  good  wrounht  iron  of  some  2o  tons  per  square 
inch.  It  may  he  remarUed  with  regard  to  chain 
cables,  or  chains  forined  with  a  cross  stay  in  tlie 
centre  to  prevent  collapse,  that  the  Admiralty 
proof  for  these  is  11  "46  tons  per  square  inch,  al- 
tlioiiiih  a  large  per-centage  of  the  ultimate  streii;;lh 
—  sometimes  estimated  at  about  one-fourth — is  lost 
in  toruiing  the  cable  bar  into  links. 

Takintr  into  consideration  much  of  what  we  do 
know  of  iron  at  present,  and  also  of  what  we  do  not 
know,  we  feel  inclined  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Fair- 
hairn, in  his  iinqualilied  condemnation  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  rule.  (Jf  course  it  is  an  arl)ilrary  rule. 
But  such  rules  must  always  he  arl>itrary.  Besides 
so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  irons  is  jet  in  a  provi- 


sional state,  that  the  present  rule  is  probably  the 
best  for  the  present  time.  Quality  of  iron  and 
quality  of  workmanship  are  evidently  such  varying 
quantities,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  take 
them  into  general  consideration.  So  many  things, 
inileed,  are  yet  undetermiriei!  about  wrought  iron, 
besides  its  varying  quality — no  two  bars  or  two 
parts  of  a  bar  being  ever  alike — that  the  Hoard  of 
Trade  rule  may  be  considi'red  as  beinir,  on  ,t)ie 
wliide  very  just.  Take,  for  instance,  the  elFect  of 
vibiaiion  on  iron.  Mr.  John  .\,  Uoeldin''',  the  en- 
'.;inccr  of  the  Niagara  Suspension-bridge,  is  staled 
by  ;\Ir.  Zt-rali  Ccdimrn  to  have  made  some  experi- 
mei'ts,  that  very  markedly  shnwed  the  inflnenee  of 
vibration  in  determining  a  ])ernianent  si't.  Bars 
reduced  by  the  hammer  to  J-inch  square  tit  tlic 
centre  showed  a  breaking  weiulit  of  3^5  tons  io  the 
square  inch.  They  "  bore  a  strain  of  20.^  tons  per 
Square  inch  without  visibly  btretchiir.!  ;  anil  wlieii 
nojar  wassiven  to  the  bars,  Ihev  would  siippoit  this 
strain  fora  weidc.  Upon  any  viliration,  however  the 
hai  <iinniediately  took  a  permanent  set."  .\t  1  he  same 
lime,  it  innst  he  rememhered  that  these  bars  were 
reduced  by  the  hammer  only  at  the  ceni re  of  I lieir 
length,  and  (hat  the  elongation  would  take  place  ai 
merely  a  iiorlion  of  the  whole  leii'.ii  h.  Tbe  ("i  ici 
eliect  iif  a  low  iempeiature  on  the  elastic  limii  ami 
the  breaking'  slrengtli  of  iron,  i^annlhnr  noiiit  nmin 
which  we  are  unprovided  wiili  sntlicient  naia. 
There  exist-!  a  vague  hut  very  general  impres.-im' 
amongst  practical  men  that  iron  becomes  oioie 
liriillein  cohl  weather,  an  I  the  general  ohsi>rval inn 
tliat  the  elasticity  of  niost substances  decieases  wiih 
the  lenq>eral lire  would  seem  to  slremillieu  this 
view.  We  no  not  know  of  any  sysieniaiic  pidi- 
lished  exnerii"enls  on  this  interesting  qni->iiiiii  as  to 
the  influence  of  frost  on  1  lie  id'  imaU'  sircngi  li  id  iron, 
beyond  one  niade  upon  a  J-incb  bar  by  .Mr.  Kirkaldy 
ill  the  .iionih  of  December.  ISIiO.  The  bar,  "(ilas- 
gow  1}  J?est,"  was  cut  U|)  into  ten  holt«,  "  six  of 
which  were  exposed  all  iiinlit  io  intense  frost,  and 
tested  in  ilie  'lorning  with  the  thermonieter  at  23 
deg.  Fahr.  The  other  four  were  kept  in  a  war  n 
[dace,  and  carehilly  protected  during  testing.  Three 
were  tested  with  gradual,  atid  seven  with  sudden 
sliains."  It  is  interesting  io  observe  ''roiii  (he 
(i;iures  given  Iiy  .\1r.  Kiikaldy,  that  "wlicii  the 
strain  was  gradually  anplicd  there  was  very  lilile 
nid'erencc  between  the  specimen  tested  in  ihe  ordi- 
nary cn  'litinii  and  the  two  that  were  frozen:  the 
Ibriuer  In.re  5.j,7 17  lb.,  and  the  lattei  ;>4,3f40  lb.  ; 
dUfi  rence,  1  ,:i  !2  lb.,  or  2'3  per  cent,  less."  'J'iie 
dilFereuce  under  sudden  strains  was  so"iewliat 
greaier,  lieinj  per  cent.  lesj.  than  when  iVnzen. 
It  is  a  pily  that  Mr.  Kiikaldy  was  [irevenled  fol- 
lowing this  parliiailar  train  of  investigations;  the 
more  so,  as  all  the  ten  pieces  were  taken  from  tlie  same 
bar,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  bar  itself  v.-as  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  it  is  natural  to  expect  thai 
a  coarser  kind  would  have  shown  a  still  greater 
diirerence.  It  is  not  improbable  to  suppose,  as  a 
deduction  from  iMr.  Kirkaldy's  expei  inieiits  and 
from  general  experience,  lliat  the  ultimate  break- 
inir  stiength  of  iron  may  not  iie  affected  liy  frost  hut 
rather  its  elasticity — the  irnn  becomes  more  brittle. 
The  usual  perennial  increase  of  railway  accidents, 
whenever  there  is  a  frost  of  l.m'.' continuance,  is  at 
any  rate  noticeable.  Kxperiinenl  lias  shown  that 
the  ultimate  lenacily  of  wrniiyht  iron  is  greater  at 
32  dig.  l-abr.  than"  212  neg.  ;  while  at  3i)0  deg., 
acconiiii'.'  to  Mr.  Fairhairn,  its  tenacity  is  greater 
than  at  32  deu^  Falir. 

The  experiments  described  in  the  paper  read  last 
month  before  ihe  Uoyal  Society,  and  upon  widen 
Mr.  Fairbaiin  ai'iiears  to  have  founded  h  s  objec- 
tions to  the  Hoard  of  Trade  rule,  are  coiitiunations 
of  a  similar  iii\esti2ation  conducted  some  years 
ago.  In  l.'^ol  Mr.  Fail  bairn  read  an  important 
paper  to  the  British  Association,  in  which  he  gave 
some  of  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made 
to  ascertain  the  efl'ect  of  a  moving  load  on  a  pl.iie- 
iroii  uirder.  Tli ;  large  model  he  employed  with- 
stood one  million  applications  of  a  load  equal  to 
one-fnurti!  of  its  breaking  weight,  hut  the  same 
model  lu'oke  down  after  5,175  applications  of  a 
load  eipial  to  one-half  of  the  breakii".'  weight. 
.Alter  repairing  it  the  model  withstood '2.<  000  ap- 
plications ,,f  tw»-fiftlis  of  its  breaking  wei'.dit,  and 
afterwards  three  million  applications  of  one-third 
of  its  breakiuir  weight  witlmut  auain  breaking 
down.  Tbe  tables  shown  by  Mr.  Fairhairn  did 
not,  however,  yive  tiny  account  of  the  deflection 
or  of  the  permanent  set.  These  omissions  are  sup- 
plied in  the  paper  read  before  the  Uoyal  Society. 
The  author  stated  that  "he  has  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  a  bridge  orsjirderof 
wrouyht  iron  may  be  strained  without  injury  to  its 
ultimate  powers  of  resistance,  or  the  e.xaet  amount 
of  load  to  which  abridge  may  lie  subjected  without 
eudaiisiering  its  safety."  The  apparatus  inieiided 
to  carry  out  the  experiments  was  made  so  as  to 
first  lower  the  load  quickly  down  upon  the  beam, 
and  then  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  vibration. 


This  plate-girder  had  a  (calculated)  breaking  weight 
of  12  tons,  and  weighed  7  cwt.  3  qrs,  Its  area  at 
the  top  was  4  30  square  inches,  at  bottom  2-40 
inches  ;  the  area  of  the  vertical  web  was  1-90 
inches,  its  depth  16  inches,  its  total  sectional  area 
beine8-60  inches.  The  beam  was  first  loaded  with 
(i,643  lbs.— one-fourth  of  its  calculated  ultimate 
breaking  weight,  under  a  steady  load- -but  thia  load 
was  worked  up  and  down  o  i  the  beam  about  half  a 
million  of  times,  extendini^'  over  a  period  of  two 
mouths,  ni'.'lit  and  day,  and  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  chaiiires  per  minute.  The  deHeclioii  produced 
was  at  iirst  0  17  inch,  and  this  afterwards  seems  to 
have  diminished  to  010  inch,  but  no  permaneiit  set 
was  produced  The  load  was  then  increased  from 
onC'/Durth  to  two-sevenths  of  the  statical  nreakin^ 
weight,  nearly  3.j  tnfis,  and  the  number  of  changes 
also  increased  lo  a  luillinn.  The  ileflection  was 
0'22  inch,  after  nearly  U't,000  clianaes  of  load,  an 
anicinnt  that  afterwards  fell  to  0  21  inch,  and  then 
rose  In  II-23  inch,  after  the  beam  liad  undei'sone 
i.OI'O.OOi)  eliaii'ies  of  load.  The  load  was  then  in- 
creased "  to  10,480  111.,  or  two-firths  of  the  break- 
iiiu  weight,  and  the  maehineiy  was  again  set  in 
motion.  With  lids  addilinnal  weiyiit  the  deflections 
were  increased,  with  a  permanent  set  of  0'3  inch, 
rrohi  (1-23  inch  to  li  35  iiicli,  and  after  sustaining 
."(,175  changes,  the  beam  lirnke  liy  tension  at  a  short 
distance  Ironi  tlie  middle."  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  none  of  the  rivets  were  either  loosened 
or  iirokeii.  The  beam  was  repaired  liy  replacing 
the  aiiale-irons  on  each  side,  and  by  riveting  a 
patcii  over  the  broken  plate  equal  in  area  to  the 
plate  itself.  The  ex|ierimeiils  were  then  continued 
ivitli  a  v./ei'.;ht  of  thrive  tons  (or  one-fnurth  of  the 
statical  lireaking  weight),  and  were  carried  on  as 
liefore.  .After  the  repairs  the  beam  sustained  no 
less  lhan  upwards  of  3,()(lit,()00  changes  of  load, 
wilii  a  ilelleciion  varying  fnmi  ti-22  to  017  inch, 
tiiid  with  an  idiimate  permanent  set  of  only  0  01 
inch,  .\ssiiming  tiial  the  beam  could  hear  to  an 
indefinite  tinie  alternate  changes  of  this  kind  witli 
the  three  tons  as  aliove,  the  load  was  increased  to 
four  Ions — one-third  of  Ihe  breaking  weight.  The 
iteileclion  was  thereby  incieaseil  to  O'20  inch  ;  no 
l)ei  inaiieni.  set  was  (irodnced,  biital'ler  about  3lM),Ut*0 
alternate  chaii'.;es  of  one-third  tlie  breaking  weiiiht 
(4  tons),  tlie  iicam  b  oke  liy  tension  across  the 
liottom,''  a  short  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
beam,  and  close  to  the  [ilate  riveted  over  the  pre- 
vious Iracliire. 

I'Voiii  these  experiments  Mr.  Fairhairn  derlnces 
that  "  wrought  irnn  '.iirders  of  ordinary  construction 
aie  iiotsal'e  when  siilnniiied  to  violent  disturbances 
equivalent  to  one-third  the  weight  thai  would  break 
them" — with  a  steady  load.  It  will,  however,  have 
been  seen  that,  ai-cordiiig  to  M  r.  Fairbairn's  expe- 
riments, a  plate  girder  shows  a  wonderful  tenacity 
when  undergoing  the  same  treatment  with  one- 
fourth  of  this  load;  "and  assuming,  therefore, 
that  an  iron  girder  bridse  will  iiear  with  this  load 
12,1100,000  changes  withnut  injury,  it  is  clear  that 
il  would  require  32rf  years,  at  the  rate  of  100 
changes  per  day,  before  its  secuiity  was  ef?ected." 
To  risk  a  load  of  one-third  of  the  breaking  weight 
upon  plate  liridges  would,  ,\lr.  Fairhairn  considers, 
he  dangerous,  as  according  to  Ihe  last  experiment, 
the  lieain  broke  with  313,0()t»  changes,  equivalent 
to  a  period  of  eii;ht  years,  at  the  rate  of  lOl) 
changes  per  day.  He  appears  to  ascribe  the  rapid 
breaking  down  of  the  girder  in  the  last  experiment 
to  a  previous  gradual  deterioration  of  the  beaia 
through  the  three  millions  of  changes  to  which  it 
Vifas  subjected  under  Ihe  moving  load  of  one-fourth 
of  the  bieakiiiu  weight.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Fairhairn  considers  one-fourth  of  the  statical 
breaking'  weisiht  as  a  safe  moving  load  for  a  wrought 
iron  plate  girder,  or  that  the  factor  of  safety  giv- 
ing the  ratio  in  which  the  ultimate  strength  should 
exceed  the  workinii  strain  should  be  four — a  ratio 
which  in  practice  he  would  probably  be  inclined  to 
increase  by  one-half — Builder. 


Substitute  for  Gutta  PERCtiA. — At  •  late 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M. 
Serres  gave  an  account  of  the  batata,  a  .shrub  which 
abounds  in  Guiana,  and  affords  a  juice,  which  he 
asserts  is  superior,  for  many  purposes,  tn  gutta  perclia, 
but  especially  as  ait  insulating  material  for  enveloping 
telegraphic  wires.  The  milk  or  juice  is  drinkable, 
and  used  liy  the  natives  witli  coft'ee.  It  coagulates 
quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately when  precipitated  by  alcohol,  which  also  dis- 
solves the  resin  of  the  6a/a(a  juice.  All  the  articles 
made  with  gutta  percha  can  be  made  with  the  sap 
of  the  balata,  and  it  has  no  disagreeable  smell.  When 
woiked  up  it  becomes  as  supple  as  cloth,  and  more 
flexible  tlian  gutta  percha.  M.  Serres  exhibited  a 
number  of  articles  manufactured  of  biibifa  milk.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  seems,  from  M.  Serres's  account, 
not  to  have  become  an  article  of  commercial  e.^cport. 
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KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRKLAND. 
A  CoNVERSAZlONu  Was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in 
the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Great  Brunswick- 
street,  by  the  president  and  iiiemhers  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland.  The  entire 
suiteof  rooms  was  devoted  to  that  purpose,  each  room 
being  brilliantly  lighted  anil  profusely  decorated. 
The  band  of  the  10th  Royal  llussarswas  stationed 
in  the  Concert  Room,  in  which  apartment  splen- 
did specimens  of  tapestry  were  suspended  from  the 
galleries,  and  a  choice  collection  of  architectural 
photo>;raphs  was  also  exhibited.  The  long  room 
adjoining  was  laidout  throughoutits  length  in  tables, 
at  which  tea,  coffee,  cakes,  &c.,  were  liberally  sup- 
plied. There  were  here  exhibited  some  splendid 
specimens  of  porcelain,  wall  decorations,  and  orna- 
mental furniture.  The  large  room  upstairs  was  con- 
Terted  into  a  complete  picture-gallery,  in  which 
were  to  ne  seen  some  of  tlie  best  designs  of  Messrs. 
Lanyon  and  Lynn,  Air.  M'Curdy,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
many  other  eminent  architects.  Amongst  those 
chiefly  worthy  of  notice  were  the  design  for  Carlisle 
Bridge,  by  Messrs.  Page  and  Turner,  to  which  the 
first  place  of  merit  was  lately  awarded  ;  that  of 
Messrs.  Lanyon  and  Lynn,  which  obtained  second 
place  —  a  handsome  and  highly-ornamental  iron 
arch  ;  also  the  very  elaborate  and  beautiful  design 
of  Mr.  Lynn,  which  was  unfortunately  excluded 
from  the  competition  owing  to  non-compliance  with 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  committee.  It  was  a 
magnificent  stune  bridge,  profusely  ornamented, 
and  exhibiting  in  the  centre  a  statue  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  Amongst  others  there  were  particularly 
to  be  noticed  the  Marine  Hotel  for  Kingstown,  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Dul)lin,  the  New  Union  Bank, 
College-areen,  and  two  s[)leiidid  designs  for  the 
Dublin  Winter  Palace.  Messrs.  Hodges,  of  West- 
moreland-street, exhibited  a  specimen  of  electric 
bells,  such  as  are  now  used  extensively  in  the  hotels 
in  Paris.  On  pressing  a  button  a  bell  is  made  to 
ring,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  tlie  button  is 
lield  down,  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  rises  up, 
indicating  the  room  from  which  the  call  proceeds. 
The  efTect  is  produced  by  a  galvanic  battery  placed 
underneath,  contact  being  joined  by  the  pressure  of 
the  button.  His  Excellency  arrived  shortly  alter 
ten  o'clock,  attended  by  Mr.  Hatcliell,  private  se- 
cretary, and  Captain  Cockerell,  A.D.C.,  and  was 
received  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  II.  Owen,  hon. 
sec,  and  other  members  of  the  Institute,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  inspecting  the  various  speci- 
mens of  artistic  design,  with  which  he  appeared 
uiuch  pleased.    Amoniist  those  present  were:  — 

Mr.  William  C.  Murray,  Mr.  J.  Rawson  Carroll, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Geoghegan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perrin, 
Mr.  James  A.  Gardiner,  Mr.  P.  J.  Moran  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  M'Guinness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Jukes  and 
Miss  Meredith,  Mr.  H.  P.  Kibton,  Mr.  B.  T.  Patter- 
son, J.  E.  Rogers,  Mr.  M.  Kendrick,  R.H  A. ;  Mr. 
Lynn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Byrne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  J.  Stoney,  Mr.  John  and 
Mrs.  Hogan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Mulvaiiy,  Blr.  Wm. 
Mulrennin,  R.II.A.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ball  Green,  Mr. 
C.  Orpen,  Mr.  Charles  Lanauze,  Mr.  J.  P.  J.  Byrne 
and  Miss  Lawless,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keatinge  Clay  and 
Miss  Clay,  Mr  Charles  Grey,  R.H.A. ;  Mr.  S.  Sharpe, 
R.H. A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Carolin  and  tlie  Mis.ses 
Carolin  ;  Mr.  C.  Mulvany,  Mr.  Meade,  Mi-.  Juseph 
Meade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Carolin,  Mr.  E.  II.  ami 
Mrs.  Kinalian  and  party  ;  Mr.  John  FaulRner,  U.  ll..\.; 
Mr.  James  Nagle,  JNlr."  ami  iMrs.  J.  MHJurdy,  Sir. 
L)"bbyn,  Jlr.  and  Jlis.  John  Lanyon,  Mr.  Barre, 
M  r.  Peter  Roe,  &c. 


public  mxij  frtuatc  ticLlorlis. 


The  trustees  of  the  Bethel  Episcopal  Church,  Kings- 
town, after  a  careful  examination  ot  the  designs 
submitted  by  various  architects  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church,  have  awarded  the  first  premium  lo  Mr. 
William  Hague,  jun.,  of  Great  Brunswick-street;  the 
second  to  Mr.  William  Fogerty,  of  Harcourt-street ; 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  .John  C.  Bnroe,  of  Harcourt-street. 
There  were  sixteen  competitors  in  all.  The  mottoes 
are — l&t.  Gnlielmi  Bedelli,  prize  X20;  2nd.  Toujours 
pret,  prize  XIO  ;  3id.  Masonic  Square  and  Com- 
pass, prize  £10.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an 
opportunity  is  not  alforded  of  seeing  the  successful 
designs,  many  of  which  were  most  carefullj'  got  up, 
and  po.ssess  great  merit.  The  plans  selected  are  lor  a 
building  81  feet  long  in  the  clear,  and  capable  of 
alt'ording  accommodation  to  about  1,. 300  people.  We 
hope  to  publish  a  full  report  of  the  designs  in  our 
ne.xt  publication. 

A  neat  villa  residence,  called  Priory  Lodge,  has 
just  been  completed  at  A  voca-avennc,  ijlackrock,  for 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William 
Fogerty,  architect,  of  llarcotirt-alieet ;  Mr.  Gregory 
]Miirphy,  of  WiUiamslown,  contractor.  The  cost  of 
the  works  has  been  about  4)1,000. 


A  new  dwelling-house  of  very  neat  desii'.n  is  at 
present  in  course  of  erection  at  the  end  of  Main- 
street,  Ballinasloe.  It  consists  of  four  storeys  in 
height,  including  basement.  The  principal  storey  is 
finished  in  rock-faced  ashlar  work,  with  chiseled  dress- 
ings. The  entrance  porch  is  of  cut  stone  of  massive 
appearance,  supporting  a  piazza.  The  different 
storeys  are  to  be  divided  liy  intermediate  string-courses 
of  Portland  cement,  inlaid  with  Mosaic  work.  The 
third  and  fourth  storeys  are  to  be  finished  in  Port- 
land cement,  with  architraves  and  entablature  to  the 
windows.  The  whole  will  be  surniraounted  by  a 
deeply  recessed  eave,  with  modillion  cornice.  The 
roof  is  hipped,  and  when  finished  will  present  a  very 
handsome  and  imposing  appearance  to  the  town.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Kempster,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Seale. 

A  new  lodge  is  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  Garbally,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  derae.sne.  The  style  is  partly  Italian,  after 
designs  by  the  same  architect.    Mr.  Seal  concractor. 

Extensive  works  are  in  progress  ai  Lismauy,  the 
property  of  Allan  Pollok,  Esq.  The  works  com- 
prise a  large  and  extensive  farm-yard  and  offices.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Patrick  Cody,  of  Laurencetown, 
wlio  has  lately  completed  several  additions  to  Lismany 
House,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
same  architect  as  for  the  foregoing  works,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Kempster. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

3,  Uouegall -place  Building, 

Belfast,  Mar'h  17,  1864. 
Siu, — In  your  notice  of  the  competition  for  the 
Belfast  Bank,  your  correspondent  has  mentioned  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  Glasgow,  as  one  of  the  competitors, 
this  is  a  mistake  ;  the  name  of  our  firm  is  Hamilton 
and  Stirrat,  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  and  are  the  firm 
meant.    By  correcting  the  mistake  you  will  oblige 

HaJIILTON  and  Sl'IUltAT. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sirt,  —  In  reference  to  the  O'Connell  National 
Muniment,  would  it  not  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  its  welfare  if  the  committee  advertise 
for  plans  open  to  all  Irish  architects  and  artists,  &c., 
giving  i;200  for  the  best  and  most  ajiproved  design, 
and  £150  for  the  second  best,  and  then  to  give  the 
execution  of  tlie  statue  to  an  eminent  Irish  sculptor, 
and  the  other  parts  in  connection  with  same  and 
monument,  to  an  eminent  Irish  builder? 

A  Subscriber. 


RAILWAY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Railway  from  Douglas  to  I'loia,  The  pros- 
pectus of  a  coinpiiny  be:iring  the  name  of  "  The  Isle 
of  Man  Railway  Company  (limited),"  has  lately  been 
published.  The  names  of  Samuel  Gibson  Getty,  I'^sq,, 
M.P.,  of  Bsllast,  and  William  M-Conniok,  Esq'.,  M.P., 
of  Londonderry,  appear  as  directors,  with  Mr.  Hemans 
as  engineer.  The  capital  is  £100,000,  in  shares  of 
£10  each.  The  line  will  be  single,  its  length  about 
12  miles,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  gradients  will  be 
easy,  and  that  its  Construction  vvill  present  no  en- 
gineering dilficulties.  The  island  is  veiy  rich,  both 
in  agricultural  and  mineral  products;  its  fisheries  are 
extensive,  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  sea- 
weed, which  is  much  valued  as  a  manure.  There 
are  also  large  slate  and  granite  quarries;  the  land 
carriage,  however,  is  at  present  tedious  and  e.\pen»ive, 
and  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  advainagcs  derivable 
from  the  produce  of  tlie  island.  It  is  CDiisidered  that 
when  this  is  removed  by  I'ailway  commniiication  a 
new  era  will  be  opened  in  the  progress  ol  its  irit'  i"  iil 
traffic,  and  that  the  profits  derivable  bolli  Iro'ii  ,  i^'  ' 
and  from  pa.ssengers  and  tourists  will  lie  such  us  co 
gu.irantee  a  good  dividend  upon  the  c  ipital  itivesied. 

MiDLA.ND  Gkkat  WKsriCRN. — The  thirty-seventh 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  sliatefiolders  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  at  the  Terminus,  Broadsionc,  on  the 
17lh  ult.,  John  Ennis,  i\I.P.,  in  the  chair.  Ihe 
secretary  read  the  advei  tisenient  convening  the  meet- 
ing and  the  seal  of  the  company  having  been  afli.\ed 
to  the  registry  of  sharelioMers,  the  following  report  of 
the  directors  was  then  read:  — Ihe  I  lalf-j-early  statement 
ofaccounts  which  accoiiipnnies  this  icport,  exiiibits 
the  following  results,  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  last  year: — The  receipts  from 
passengers  and  mails  are,  1KG3,  £50,.')52;  1S(;2, 
£44,4«y.  Goods,  cattle,  &c.,  1803,  £4.i,707  ;  1802, 
£41,110,  showing  an  iiicrcaae  of  10,600,  which,  it 
is,  riglit  however  to  observe,  is  attributable  to  the 
extra  mileage  brought  into  operation  by  the  opening 
of  the  Sligo  extension.  The  receipts  from  tlie 
incorporated  railway  and  canal  are  £114,002  Os. 
lid.  ;disbur.sement,  £03,830  14s.  4d.  leaving  £60,171 
Gs.  7d.,  which  v/hh  the  surplus  from  last  half-year, 
£2,708  7s.  7d.  leaves  a  disposable  sum  of  £52,961) 


1 4s.  2d.  available  for  dividend.  From  this  amount 
the  directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  4  J  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  declared  on  the 
paid  up  capital  of  the  company.  This  payment 
will  absorb  a  sum  of  £48,502  13s.  9d.,  and  will 
leave  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of  £4,467  Os.  5d. 

WATicitPOKD  AND  Tramouh. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held 
on  the  18th  ult.,  at  Waterford  ;  Sir  James  Dombraine 
in  the  chair.  The  directors'  report  stated  that  the 
regular  trafiic  of  the  line  had  improved,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  income  hitherto  derived  from  races,  the 
unusual  wetness  of  the  latter  months  of  the  past  half 
year,  and  the  depression  in  the  agricultural  interests, 
had  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  receipts.  There 
was  a  balance  of  £325  in  favour  of  revenue,  alter 
payment  of  interest  on  preference  shares. 


THE  CARMICHAEL  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
The  first  stone  of  the  new  Carmichael  School  of 
Medicine  was  laid  on  Tuesday  by  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  and 
fashionable  assemblage.  The  school  will  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Hardwicke 
Hospital,  North  Brunswick-street: 

His  Excellency,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Countess  of  Bessborougli,  Mr.  John  Hatchell,  Private 
Secretary,  Major  Bagot,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Uean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Captain  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Donald- 
son, A. D.Cs-in- Waiting,  arrived  shortly  after  three 
o'clock,  and  was  received  by  Dr.  Robert  Macdonnell, 
Dr.  Curran,  and  Dr.  Cruise,  proprietors  of  the  school, 
and  conducted  to  a  handsome  pavilion  erected  for 
his  reception. 

Dr.  Uobert  Macdonnell,  hav^ing  briefly  apologized 
for  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  his  senior  col- 
leairue  Dr.  Mayne,  read  the  following  address:  — 

May  IT  PLEAsii  YOUR  Excici.i-ENCv — Being  the 
senior  lecturer  at  the  Old  Carmichael  School  of  Medi- 
cine, I  have  been  deputed  by  Mrs.  Carmichael  and 
my  colleagues  to  express  to  your  Excellency  our 
.grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  high  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  us,  in  graciously  consenting  to 
lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  New  Carmichael 
School  this  day.  By  Mrs.  Carmichael  and  by  all  of 
us  your  presence  at  this  ceremonial  is  hailed  as  an 
auspicious  omen  of  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
which  we  owe  to  the  princely  liberality  of  her  late 
illustrious  husband  —  Richard  Carmichael.  With 
your  E.xcellency's  permission,  I  shall  state  in  a  very 
few  words  the  history  of  the  enterprise  which  we  are 
about  to  inaugurate.  In  the  year  1826  three  distin- 
guished Dublin  surgeons — two  of  them  at  that  time 
connected  with  the  hospitals  of  the  House  of  Indus- 
try, but  now,  alas!  no  more;  one  of  them  still  con- 
nected with  the  hospitals  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
and,  I  rejoice  to  say,  present  amongst  us  this  day — con- 
ceived the  idea  of  founding  a  school  of  medicine  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Richmond  Surgical 
Hospital.  They  were  led  to  this  project  from  obser- 
ving that  the  splendid  hospitals  of  the  House  of  In- 
dustry (in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  stand)  were 
not  in  those  days  as  available  for  medical  education 
as  tliey  ought  to  have  been,  from  want  of  a  sulficiently 
convenient  medical  school,  in  which  the  elementary 
branches  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  collateral 
sciences  might  be  learned — the  students  who  then 
frequented  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital  being 
conipeiled  to  seek  at  distant  parts  of  the  city,  and  at 
a  great  sacrifice  of  time,  instruction  in  those  branches 
of  medicine  which  can  only  be  taught  within  the 
walls  of  a  medical  school.  Richard  Carmichael, 
Ephraini  iM'Dowcll,  and  Robert  Adams  accordingly 
f'onndeil,  at  their  own  expense,  in  North  Bruiiswick- 
sticet,  yonder,  the  Richmond  Hospital  School  of 
Medicine,  and  there  (luutato  nomine)  it  tlourishes  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  ine  to 
say  that  the  late  Mr.  Carmichael,  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  founding  the  Richmond  Hospital 
School  of  Medicine,  continued  ever  afterwards  to  be 
its  most  devoted  friend  and  patron.  Previous  to  the 
year  1840  he  bad  already  given  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  found  the  Carmichael  prizes.  These  costly  re- 
wards  of  merit  have  been  to  the  present  day  awarded 
annually,  at  the  close  of  the  medical  session,  to  the 
best  answerers  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  collate- 
ral sciences,  and  have  largely  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce on  a  large  scale  the  com[)etitive  system  into  the 
medical  schools  of  Dublin,  and  it  affords  a  signal 
proof  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  sagacity  and  foresight  that 
he  should  have  initiated  a  system  which  was  after- 
wards adopted  so  extensively  and  with  such  excel- 
lent results  in  other  departments.  Almost  the  last 
act  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  life  was  to  bequeath  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  £10,000  to  rebuild  the  Richmond 
Hospital  School  of  Medicine  either  on  the  old  site 
or  elsewhere,  as  might  be  considered  mo.st  advisable. 
This  bequest  was  to  be  contingent  on  the  demise  of 
Mrs.  Carmichael.  On  the  8lh  of  June,  1849,  the 
medical  profession  in  Ireland  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments — the  medical  science 
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lost  a  favourite  son.  'J'he  circumstances  attending 
Jlr.  Carniichaei's  lieatli  are  far  too  vividly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all  who  now  hear  ine  to  need  re- 
petition. In  the  midst  of  health,  ami  in  the  vigorous 
ilischari^e  of  his  professional  duties,  an  accident  re- 
moved from  amongst  us  the  noblest,  the  most  muni- 
ficent, and  the  kindest -liearled  i.f  snrj^eons.  From 
that  dav  the  liiclnnond  Hos))ital  Sehool  of  jMedicine 
has  hori.e  !iis  name,  as  a  memorial  of  tiie  att'ectioji  and 
esteem  entertained  by  its  proprietors  for  tlieir  lamen- 
ti-d  friend  .md  benefactor.  Some  months  since,  Mrs. 
C'armichael,  with  a  noble  generosity,  intimated  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Carmicl).'iel  School  that  it  was  her 
intention  to  place  Mr.  Carmicliael's  bequest  at  their 
innnediale  disposal.  In  doing  so  she  voluntarily  de- 
prives herself  of  a  very  considerable  income,  in  order 
to  carrv  out  the  most  cherijhed  wish  of  her  heart — 
that  of  seeing  with  her  own  eyes  her  husband's  inten- 
tions fnllilkd.  After  much  consideration  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  site  of  the  old  Carmichael  School  was 
not  the  most  eligible  for  the  new  school.  The  hospi- 
tal committee,  with  a  view  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  House  of  Industry  and  of  the 
Carmichael  Scliool,  and  in  order  to  identify  them  as 
far  as  possible  with  each  other,  proposed  to  place  this 
plot  of  ground  at  our  disposal.  The  Board  of  Works 
■with  your  Excellency's  sanction,  confirmed  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hospital  committee,  and  .Mrs.  Carmichael 
at  once  assenteil.  For  the  lecturers  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  to-day,  I  have  only  further  to 
say  that  the  time  and  labour  which  they  have  hitherto 
devoted  to  the  old  Carmichael  School  shall  henceforth 
be  devoted  with  increased  assiduity  to  the  new  Car- 
michael Schoi>l,  and  that  th's  noble  educational  esta- 
blishment, woi  thy  of  the  name  and  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  Richard  Carmichael,  shall  never  fail  from 
any  shortcominiis  (Ui  their  part.  On  such  a  theme, 
■were  1  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  inclination,  much 
more  might  be  said  ;  but  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman 
l>oet  forcibly  occurs  to  me,  and  my  classical  friends 
iviU  agree  with  me,  and  my  fair  friends  will,  I  trust, 
pardon  ine  for  addressing  you  in  his  words  : — 
"Cum  tot  sustineus  in  puldica  commoJa,  peccem 
Si  longo  sei'mone  niorer  tua  tempora." 
His  E.xcellency  returned  the  following  reply  :  — 
I  have  accepted  most  gratefidly,  and,  indeed,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  obligation,  the  invitation  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  Carmichael  School.  It 
•would  be  most  superHuons  here,  in  the  heart  of 
1  »ublin — in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  noble 
cluster  of  the  surrounding  hospitals— and,  above  all, 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  his  own  associates, 
pupils,  and  admirers,  to  recur  to  the  professional  re- 
ymtation,  niomnralde  achievements,  or  not  less  signal 
personal  qualities,  of  Richard  Carmichael.  1  would 
merely  i-emark  that  there  is  a  irtost  appropriate  and 
stdmii'able  consistency  between  the  engros.sing  and 
devoted  labours  of  his  illustrious  life,  and  that  parting 
and  posthumous  bequest  of  which,  by  an  act  of  this 
afternoon,  we  are  about  to  realise  the  beneficent  i'e»u!ts. 
In  drawing  an  omen  from  the  past  elliciency  of  the 
i;ichiu<ind  Hospital  or  old  Carmichael  School,  itmnst 
be  most  gratifying  to  see  the  inangui^al  work  on  which 
we  are  now  engaged  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Adams,  who  was  one  of  the  original  colleagues  of  Mr-. 
Carmichael  in  founding  the  primary  institution,  and 
who  has  tr-od  the  sanre  path  of  lionoirr  and  nst-lulness. 
This  brief  addr'ess  would  he,  indeed,  niosi  incomplete 
if  it  made  no  mention  of  her  who  had  the  most  interest 
in  the  fame  of  her  husband,  and  who  has  done  more 
than  all  others  to  extend  and  perpetuate  it,  who, 
.showing  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  nobler  love  than  the 
Carian  (-^ueen  of  ohl  has  not  sought  to  raise  over  his 
cold  remains  her  mausoleum  in  tlie  dumb  marble  or 
lifeless  statuary,  but  has  caused  him,  though  dead, 
still  to  speak  in  precious  services  to  suffering 
humarrily,  still  to  live  irr  the  thanks  and  blessings  of 
rescued  multitudes. 

His  Excellency  was  then  formally  arrayed  in  a 
liandsorue  apron,  atrd  preserrted  with  a  silver  trowel, 
riranufactnred  by  Messrs.  West  and  Son,  of  CoUege- 
gieen,  which  bore  the  following  inscription  : — "  With 
this  trowel  the  fouirdation-stone  of  lire  Car'michael 
Sehool  of  Jledicine  was  laid  b_v  (ieorge  William  Frede- 
rick Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lienterrant  of  Ir-eland,  on 
the  'ilUir  IMarch,  IHC-l."  On  the  reverse  siiie  were 
engraved  the  Carmichael  arms,  and  underneath, 
"  Pteserded  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  by  R.  Mayne,  R. 

Donirell,  H.  (  urran,  and  F.  R.  Cruise,  proprietors 
of  the  Carmichael  School  of  Medicine." 

The  stone  was  tlien  lowered  to  its  bed,  in  which  a 
bottle,  cotrtainiirg  a  brief  history  of  the  school,  was 
<le|)osited,  and  his  E.xcellency,  after  having  in  a  scierr- 
tihc  marrner  used  the  plumb-line,  saiil  : — •' 1  declai'e 
this  stone  to  be  well  arrd  truly  laid."  Ills  E.xcellency 
then  c.illed  for  "Thr-ee  cheers  for  the  new  Carmichael 
School  of  ^Medicine,"  and  the  call  was  heartily  r  e- 
spoirded  to,  as  was  a  tail  on  the  part  of  the  students 
for  "  A  cheer  for  the  I.oid  Lieutenairt." 

The  architect,  Mr.  J.  E.  Rogers,  has  kindly 
favoured  us  with  the  following  description  of  the 
Lijild  ng  :  — 

The  building,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  muni- 


ficence of  the  late  Sur-renn  l!ichar-d  Carmichael,  will 
coirtain,  on  the  ground  door  —  the  eittrance  hall,  regis- 
ti'ar-s"  offices,  lavatories,  and  water-closets  for  pi'ofes- 
sors  and  students,  anatomical  theatre,  3t)ft.  by  2oft.  ; 
reading-room  for  studenLs,  staircase,  genei-al  rrruseum, 
50ft.  by  ilft. ;  curator's  private  .'-oour,  sitting  and 
bed-room  for  porter,  and  store.s.  On  the  upper  story 
are  the  dissecting-room  over  the  museum,  and  of  the 
same  diruensions,  a  lecture-ro(nn  for  (he  demonstration 
of  anatonry,  chemical  theatre,  Isft.  by  25fi.  labora- 
tory, apparal  US-room,  museum  of  materia  medica  and 
resideirt's  apartiuents.  Under  a  portiotr  of  the  build- 
ing there  will  be  a  basement  containiirg  the  inject- 
irrg-rooni  (to  which  the  subjects  will  be  brought  by  a 
back  entrarrce),  coal-cellar  and  ash  pit.  A  lift  will 
raise  the  subjects]  from  the  injecting- room  to  lire 
arratomical  theatre  on  the  grourrd  floor,  and  to  the 
demonstrator's  and  dissecting-room  on  the  upper 
story,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  carr-ying  thein 
throirglr  the  building  according  as  they  are  reqirired 
in  ditier'ent  rooirrs.  The  stairs  (wdiich  will  lie  stoire), 
will  be  supporterl  by  arcades  restiitg  on  Bath  stone 
columns,  with  carved  capitals  and  nroitlded  bases. 
Under  the  arcade  will  be  filaced  (in  accur  lance  with 
the  instructions  contained  in  his  will)  the  bust  of  the 
founder  of  the  school,  the  late  Surgeon  Richard  Car- 
michael. Over  the  staircase  there  will  be  arr  open 
ti'rrlier  roof  with  lantern  light.  The  dissecting-room 
is  at  the  I'ear  of  the  buildirjg,  arrd  is  placeil  on  the  iqiper 
story,  in  oider  to  have  the  advantage  of  top  as  well  as 
side  light.  The  roof  of  this  r<ioin  will  be  op<-n  tiniber. 
with  ample  provision  for  ventilation,  and  the  Hoor  will 
be  of  Stafl'ordslrire  tile.s,  support eil  on  brick  arches  ami 
iroir  gilders;  a  down  [lipe  will  e.irry  <dl  the  washings 
of  the  tliior  to  the  drain.  The  priircipal  front  will  be 
faced  with  punched  granite  aslil.ir  ;  window  ilressings 
Caen  stone;  all  projeciiiig  strings,  cornicis.  and  hood 
moulds  I'ortland.  Ihe  windows  on  this  front  will 
have  semi-circular  heads,  the  discharging  arches  in 
granite  and  limestone  alterrrately.  The  flanks  arrd 
rear  will  be  faced  with  black  stone,  with  red  brick 
wirrdow  dr'essings;  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proprietors  not  allowing  the  granite  free  worU  to  be 
carried  r-ound  the  building.  Consiilei^able  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  with  the  foundations,  owing  to 
the  yielding  nature  of  the  ground ;  in  some  parts  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  excavate  to  a  depth  of 
from  l"2ft.  to  Hft.  before  a  sufficiently  solid  substrac- 
tion  was  arrived  at.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
£5,500,  and  the  building  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
proprietors  before  the  1st  day  of  October  next.  The 
architect  to  the  liuilding  is  .Mr.  J.  IC.  Rogers,  of  205, 
Great  Brunswick-street,  and  the  corrtractors  are  the 
Well  known  tiriu  of  Cilbert  Cockburn  and  Sous. 


MEETING  OF  TIIE  INSTITUTE. 
A  GENK.HAi,  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  17th  ult.  : 

Chas.  Lanvon,  R.II.A.,  President,  irr  the  chair. 

There  were  present — Messrs.  W.  H.  Lynn,  E.  H. 
Carson,  E.  P.  Giibbon,  J.  Drew,  J.  Kelly,  G.  Wil- 
kinson, V.P.;  E.  T.  Owen,  S  Symts,  J.J.Lyons, 
J.  Lanyorr,  J.  S.  Sloane,  J.  Berniingharn,  F.  Nolan, 
P.  J.  Byrne,  J.  Bell,  jun.,  C.E. ;  S.  Swan,  J.  A. 
Adams,  C.  Papworth,  F.  V.  Clarendon,  \V.  Sterling, 
R.  A.  Gibbons,  W.  Doolin,  W.  Loirgfield,  P.  J. 
Byrne,  jun.;  J.  Bermingham,  jun.  ;  P.J.  iMoran,  F. 
Franklin,  J.  R.  Carroll,  W.  Fogarty,  and  J.  H.  Owen, 
honorary  secretary. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Owen,  "  On  the 
Groupnig  of  Mediajval  Buttresses  and  Piitnacles,"  and 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

An  interesiirrg  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
President,  Mr.  Lynn,  Mr.  Carroll,  and  others  tyok 
part. 

Jlessrs.  Sarrrnel  P.  Close  and  Joseph  Conolly  were 
elected  students  of  the  Irrstitnte. 


Hlisccllimcous. 


A  SfEsriTUTK  roii  Ivokv  W^sntku — The  well- 
known  billiard-table  makers,  Messrs  Phelan  and 
Coll>-iidi:r,  of  New  Vork,  announce  their  willingness 
to  give  1  o,Ot.i0  dols.  for  a  suitable  sub.stitute  for  ivory, 
to  be  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  billiard  balls.  This 
statement  appear-s  in  the  Tribune  of  the  11th  ult., 
and  the  prize  is  well  worth  striving  for;  it  is  irot  often 
that  sncli  a  liberal  reward  is  offered  for  the  discover-y 
of  a  new  and  useful  material.  The  great  cost  of 
natural  ivory  at  the  present  time,  owiirg  to  the  high 
rates  of  exchange  and  its  scarcity  in  general,  is  suffi- 
cient to  wairant  extensive  experiments  ;  for  should  a 
substitute  capable  ot  being  used  for  billiard-balls  be 
found,  it  will  not  be  confined  to  them,  but  will  be 
available  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Yeats  ago, 
when  a  substitirte  for  leather  was  called  for,  a  nunrber 
of  very  good  articles  for  certain  purposes  were 
brorrglit  forth,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  as  in  the  ca-e 
just  mentioned,  the  artificial  ivury  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. 


Ikisii  Si.atk. — Active  e.xertions  are  being  made 
to  have  the  slate  quart ies  at  the  northern  side  of  the 
conuty  Dublin  workeil  as  sonn  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  arrives  in  Ireland,  which  is  daily  expected. 
The  slates  ar-e  stated  to  be,  as  regards  colour  and 
quality,  equal  to  any. 

MoKNiNCi  AT  Po.MPEii. — The  dead  city  wakes  not 
at  dawn  like  the  liviirg.  and,  though  it  has  now  half 
divested  itself  of  the  ashy  robe  that  has  clothed  it  for 
many  ages,  the  retreating  night  leaves  it  yet  slumber- 
ing on  its  funer-al  couch.  Tireil  to  death,  the  tourists 
who  saw  it  yesterday  yet  linger  iu  their  beds,  and  the 
morn  that  illumes  the  mummy  city  .shines  there  upon 
no  human  face.  Strange  is  it  to  see  by  her  rosy  and 
azure  light  this  carcase  of  a  city  death-stricken  iu  the 
midst  ol  its  pleasures,  its  labours,  and  its  civilization, 
and  which  has  not  undergone  the  tardy  dissolution  of 
an  ordinary  ruin.  You  stand  expecting  that  the 
ITiasters  of  those  perfect  houses  will  come  forward  in 
their  Greek  or  Roman  dress;  you  listen  for  the  rool 
of  the  chariot  whose  track  is  still  upon  the  pavement ; 
you  look  for  the  traveller  to  re-enter  the  taverrr  where 
his  cup  has  marked  a  ring  upon  the  counter.  We 
walk  in  the  past  as  though  we  were  dreaming  of  itf; 
we  glance  at  the  corners  of  the  str-eets,  and  there  an 
inscription  in  red  letters  announces  the  spectical  of  the 
day.  Only  the  day  has  gone  by  more  than  1,700 
years  since!  — 

The  SUindnrcl,  in  its  description  of  Benson's 
(ireat  Clock,  says  ; — "  A  more  splendid  and  exqui- 
sitely tinislied  inece  of  luechaiiisin  we  have  never 
seen."  Benson's  new  show  rooriis  contain  clocks 
designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and  include 
clocks  for  the  drawing  room,  iliniiig  room,  bed  room, 
library,  hall ,  staircase,  bracket,  carri  isie,  church, 
turret,  railways,  warehorrse,  counting  house,  with 
musical,  astronomical,  and  every  deseription  of 
clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of 
which  the  art  is  at  present  capable.  Church  and 
turret  clocks  specially  estimated  for.  Benson's 
illustrated  pamjdilet  on  clocks  and  watches  (free 
by  post  for  two  stamps)  corilains  a  short  history  of 
clock  and  watch  inaixing,  with  descriptions  and 
jrriccs;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a 
clock  or  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  the  colonies,  India,  or  any 
part  ot  the  world,  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short 
pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  for 
one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received  a  prize  medal 
and  honourable  mention  in  ■  lasses  33  and  15.  —  33 
and  34,  Ludiiate  hill,  London.  Branch  establish- 
ment, G3,  Cornliill.  Esiublished  17-19.  Watch  and 
clock  maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.ll.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

DiccoitA  rioNs  KoK  riiK  Sultan's  Nkw  Palace. — ■ 
A  Paris  letter  irr  the  //ifitiyjent/ance  of  Brussels  says: — 
"  The  Sultan  is  rrow  having  executed  in  Paris,  by  the 
most  eminent  sculptors,  24  animals — lions,  tigers, 
elks,  horses,  and  bulls — destined  to  ornament  the 
gardens  of  the  splendid  palace  which  is  being  built  at 
the  Sweet  Water.  One  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
French  merchants  at  Constantinople  has  been  charged 
with  this  delicate  mission.  I  yesterday  visited  the 
sculpture  studios,  and  saw  four  lions  arrd  two  tigers 
conrplete.  The  artists  engaged  are  MM.  Rouillard, 
Esler,  Labruyere,  Daunias,  and  Isidore  Bonheur. 
M.  Rouillard  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
whole  order ;  M.  Daumas  executes  two  horses,  and 
M.  Bonheur  two  bulbs.  \\\  the  animals  will  be  of 
natural  size;  14  of  them  will  be  cast  in  bronze,  and 
afterwards  under^go  a  bath  of  gildirrg,  and  10  will  ba 
in  Carrara  marble.  There  is  a  particularity  attalched 
to  the  production  of  the  elk.  Only  one  animal  of  tl  e 
kind  exists  in  France  ;  it  belongs  to  Baron  de  Roths- 
child, and  it  has  been,  therefore,  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  illustrious  banker  for  permi-ssion  to  visit  it. 
That  was  graciously  granted,  and  M.M.  Rouillard  and 
Esles  are  about  to  proceed  to  the  Chateau  of  Fer- 
rieres,  where  the  elk  is  kept  in  an  inclosed  park." 

Bon  Ei^  Li's  Ei.i.CTKic  TiiLicGKAPii  Company 
(Li.Minii)). — A  prospectus  has  been  issued  for  the 
increase  of  the  capital  of  this  company  fron  4125,000 
to  £250,000.  Tiie  peculiarities  of  Bonelli's  system 
are,  that  by  it  messages  are  printed  and  tiansuiitted 
direct  from  the  instrument  to  its  address  without  the 
intervention  ofa  copyright.  Any  number  of  messages 
can  l)e  repeated  iu  an  e.\ceedirigly  brief  space  of  time, 
and  the  ordinary  message  of  twenty  words  will  be 
transmitted  foi  the  charge  of  sixpence!  This  is  to 
popularize  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  thousands  will  take  advantage  of  th  s 
system,  who  are  now  deterred  from  using  the  telegraph 
ill  consequence  of  the  many  charges  made  for  eaih 
message.  The  Bonelli  telegraph  can  be  worked  with 
equal  lactlity  under  the  sea  as  on  land,  and  we  hope 
we  shall  bavs  a  branch  olhce  in  Dublin  when  com.,, 
petition  is  required.  This  company  has  for  some 
time  most  sncccssfully  worked  its  line  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  and  now  desires  to  extend  its 
operations  to  the  whole  of  England. 

The  legacies  left  by  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Brown,  Bart, 
to  the  Liverpool  charities  amount  to  i,'4,050.  The 
legacies  are  to  he  paid  free  of  duty. 
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City  Offices  Company,  (Limitkd). — This  is  an 
undertaking  which  illustrates  tlie  extent  of  mercantile 
enterprise  and  enormous  value  of  property  in  the  city 
of  London.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  five  sites  of 
land,  with  the  buildings  now  standing  on  them,  in  the 
most  central  situations  in  the  great  commercial  capital 
of  the  world,  near  tha  Bank  of  England,  and  to  erect 
blocks  of  premises  to  be  fitted  up  after  a  uniform 
plan,  and  let  for  offices  to  first  class  merchants.  The 
stipulated  price  to  be  paid  f.)r  the  whole  is  £305,000, 
or  only  £9  per  square  foot,  which,  though  is  seems  a 
very  large  amount,  is  estimated  as  a  moderate  price 
comared  with  the  sums  which  have  recently  been 
paid  for  other  sites,  some  of  which  were  sold  at  £37 
afoot.  If  the  investments  in  the  latter  case  can  yield 
a  profit,  as  it  is  calculated  they  will,  it  is  a  very 
reasonable  inference  that  this  coinpany  will  be  able  to 
realise  a  handsome  dividend  out  of  the  rents.  It  is 
in  connection  with  the  Mercantile  Credit  Association 
and  the  Credit  Foncier,  and  the  capital  purposed  to  be 
raised  is  £1,000,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  £200. 

Ladnch  op  an  Iron  Ship  at  Cork.— To  the 
magnificent  fleet  of  iron  vessels  tliat  has  been 
turned  out  of  the  yard  of  the  Cork  Steamship  Build- 
ing Company  may  now  be  added  the  "  Mooresfort." 
She  is  the  largest  iron  sailing  ship  ever  constructed 
in  Cork,  and  is  a  perfect  model  of  strength  and  en- 
durance. She  has  been  built  for  the  firtn  of  Moore  & 
Co  ,  Liverpool — one  of  the  rnostextensively  engaged 
English  firms  in  the  East  Indian  trade.  She  is  in- 
tendeil  exclusively  for  that  branch  of  commerce. 
In  h"r  construction  one  object  was  paramount — 
that  of  giving  her  great  stovvaae  accommodation. 
In  accomplishing  this  her  (niilders  have  been  most 
successful,  while  it  may  he  truly  said  that  her  lines 
are  such  as  will  insure  her  to  be  a  fast  sailer.  Her 
hull  presents  at  its  lower  part  a  particularly  square 
appearance  above  the  bilge  ;  but  when  she  is  deeply 
laden,  in  consequence  of  the  fineness  of  her  ends, 
her  bulk  will  not  he  so  apparent.  The  cut-water  is 
in  the  clipper  fashion,  and  her  stern  is  round,  and 
both  give  a  general  lightness  to  her  lines.  Her  di- 
mensions are  ns  follows  :  —  Length,  22.5  feet  over  all 
— 204  feet  long  on  her  load  water  line  ;  34  ft.  8  in. 
in  beam  ;  depth  of  hold,  23  ft.  9  in.  Her  register 
tonnage  is  1,200,  but  she  will  he  able  to  carry  1,800 
tons  dead  weight.  She  will  be  provided  with  three 
masts,  the  lower  parts  of  which  will  be  hollow 
cylinders  of  iron.  Each  mast  will  be  square  rigged. 
Her  l)nwsprit  will  be  of  iron,  hut  her  topmasts  will 
be  constrncteii  of  steel.  One  of  the  improvements 
in  the  "  Mooresfort"  is  that  her  windlasses,  instead 
of  being  worked  by  direct  action  of  handsnikes,  are 
set  in  motion  by  a  capstan  placed  near  the  forecas- 
tle, and  which,  by  means  of  cog-wheels,  works  the 
windlass  in  a  steady,  contirnmus  motion, anil  by  this 
means  a  vast  improvement  is  efTected.  At  a  quar- 
ter past  five  on  Wednesday  evening  the  2:3rd,  the 
shores  were  knocked  away,  the  baptismal  ceremony 
being  performed  by  Miss  Uyan,  of  Scarteen,  countv 
Limerick.  The  ship  glided  half  the  way  into  tli'e 
river,  and  she  stopped — the  fact  being,  as  we  un- 
derstand, that  the  launch  ways  yielded.  An  im- 
mense crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  launch.  A 
select  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  includmg  the 
Mayor,  were  entertained  at  a  sumptuous  dijeuner 
on  board  the  Preussisclier  Adier  after  the  attempted 
launch.  Mr.  Ehenezer  Pike  took  the  chair.  We 
are  happy  to  slate  tliat  next  eveiiiuir  she  was  suc- 
cessfully got  ofT,  arul  the  launch  completed. 

Royal  Natio.val  Life-Boat  Institution. 
—  I'rom  therepoitof  this  institution,  presented  at 
last  annual  meeting,  we  take  the  following  extracts  : 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  featiire  in  the  history  of 
the  instiliilion  during  the  past  year  was  the  large 
numiier  of  noble  yiits,  in  the  siiHpe  of  the  cost  of 
twelve  new  life-hoats,  wliich  had  been  presented  to 
it  by  pliilantliro|)ic  individuals.  The  coiumiltee  had 
Hie  gratification  to  know  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  were  takiiu  steps  to  provide  every  man- 
of-war  with  an  efficient  life-boat.  The  committee 
proposed  to  build  and  place  at  some  of  the  principal 
fishing  stations  model  or  standard  insubmergihie 
fishing-boats,  from  which,  after  sufficient  trial, 
others  might  be  built  in  the  several  localities;  and 
thus  a  permanent  improvement  be  established, 
which  miiiht  lead  to  the  saving  of  many  lives  on 
occasions  of  such  boats  being  overtaken  by  gales  of 
wind  when  at  long  distances  from  land.  The  num- 
ber of  wrecks  during  the  past  year  was,  as  usual, 
very  large,  and  the  gales  in  October  and  December 
were  perhaps  the  most  destructive  that  ever  visited 
the  shores  and  seas  of  the  British  Isles.  It  was 
most  gratifying  to  report  that  during  the  time  these 
storms  lasted,  the  life-boats  were  providentially  the 
means  of  rescuing  no  less  than  38o  shipwrecked 
persons.  With  a  shipping  representing  about  sixty 
millions  of  tons,  and  400,000  vessels  which  cleared 
outwards  and  entered  inwards  from  British  ports 
during  the  past  year,  a  large  number  of  shipwrecks 
had  lieconie  almost  a  natural  sequence.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  institution,  it  had  expended  on 
Ii(e-t)oat  establishments,  nearly  £100,000,  and  had 


voted  82  gold  and  738  silver  medals  for  saving  life, 
besides  pecuniary  awards,  amounting  together  to 
£17,8.SO.  The  expenditure  of  the  institution  in  the 
vear  1863,  on  its  life-lioat  estaldislnnents,  was 
£11,.377  14s.  Id.;  £1,351  63.  4d.  in  rewards  for 
services  to  shipwrecked  crews;  and  f2,441  9j.  Id. 
for  coxswains'  salaries,  and  the  quarterly  practice 
of  the  boats'  crews. 

Akch^ologioalI.vstitutb. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  this  Institute  Mr.  Albert  Way  communicated  notes 
on  discoveries  of  circular  incised  marking  011  rocks  in 

Argyleshire  and  in  Ireland  Tlie  discovt-ry  of  rock 

symbols  was  first  announced  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  1852,  and  since  that  time  many 
inquirers,  mainly  stimulated  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, have  been  engaged  in  investigating  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  these  strange  glyphics  of  a 
remote  period  and  unknown  race.  Tlieir  existence 
both  in  North  Britain  and  in  Ireland  gives  a  fresh 
interest  to  the  question.  By  the  obliging  courtesy  of 
Mr,  Kichardson  Smith,  and  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Graham, 
Mr.  Albert  Way  was  now  enabled  to  lay  before  the 
meeting  diagrams  of  numerous  markings  on  rocks  in 
Argyleshire;  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  James 
Graves,  a  map  was  exhibited,  which  very  clearly 
showed  their  general  character  and  grouping.  It 
appeared  that,  with  slight  e.N.ceptions,  the  Scottish 
figures  are  precisely  similar  to  those  examples  that 
have  been  found  in  Northumberland. — Mr.  Du  Noyer 
and  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Graves,  of  Dublin,  are 
making  investigations  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  where 
markings  have  been  discovered  of  exactly  similar 
character. 

pErKOLKUM  Oil  for  Coal  in  Steamers. — A 
plan  has  been  proposed  for  substituting  petroleum 
oil  for  coal  on  board  steamers.  By  experiments  made 
here  it  has  been  proved  that  this  oil  will  generate  as 
much  steam  power  in  twenty-eight  minutes  as  coal  in 
an  hour.  Then  there  is  a  great  saving  of  stowage, 
and  an  economy  of  expLMice  by  which  it  is  asserted 
tliat  77,000  francs  Would  be  saved  in  one  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Two  SroKiEi)  Railway  Carriages. — The  Illus- 
trated News  has  an  engraving  of  the  new  two-storied 
third-class  carriages  in  use  upon  the  Bombay,  Baroda. 
and  Central  India  railway.  It  was  first  tried  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1862,  ami  has  been  found  to  be 
most  popular  with  the  natives  as  well  as  economical 
for  the  company.  'I'hese  carriages  are  constructed 
each  to  carry  120  passengers — viz  ,  70  in  the  lower 
story  and  50  in  the  upper;  whil.st  the  ordinary  car- 
riages only  carry  70  persons  each.  The  importance 
of  this  will  be  understood  by  railway  managers,  es- 
pecially for  the  traffic  of  a  country  where  more  than 
95  per  cent,  of  the  tiavellers  are  third-class  passengers. 
The  roof  of  the  first  storey  serves  as  the  floor  of  the 
second.  The  seals  are  huitrtitudinal  instead  of  trans- 
verse, so  that  the  sides  of  the  carriage  serve  as  backs 
to  the  seats ;  but  there  are  also  some  seats  down  the 
centre. 

Gu.N  CoTTOJJ  The  Emperor,  having  heard  of  the 

great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  gun 
cotton  prepared  by  B  iron  Lenck,  of  Wolfsberg,  re- 
quested the  learned  proles.sor  to  come  to  Paris  to 
communicate  to  him  the  mode  of  its  preparation.  The 
Baron  has  arrived  in  Paris,  and  the  Emperor  is  so  well 
pleased  with  the  invention,  winch  promises  to  produce 
a  great  change  in  artillery  practice,  that  he  not  only 
expres.sed  his  great  satisfictioii  to  the  Baron,  but 
fui tiler  conferred  on  him  the  cross  of  Coinmaiider  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  presented  to  him  a  snuff- 
box set  with  diamonds  and  bearing  his  cipher. 

Nl'.W  Wl'.SLliYAN  SC'llOOl,  ClI.VPEL,  Newry. — A 
buihling  for  the  double  purposes-of  a  day  school  and 
a  chapel  has  been  erected  by  thu  Wesleyaiis  in  Williain- 
street,  at  a  cost  of  £2J0. 

British  Socikty  for  the  Advancement  ov 
Science. — '!'he  next  annual  meeting  of  above  ass^ci- 
atiou  will  be  held  at  Bath,  commencing  September 
14th,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S. 

Anecdote  of  Renniic.  —  Rennie,  the  eniinent  arcni- 
tect,  who  by  his  talents  raised  himself  toadistinguislied 
position,  was  once  travelling  in  Scotland  in  a  stage- 
coach. The  axle-tree  broke  near  a  blacksmith'.s, 
and  the  son  of  Vulcan  being  out,  Rennie  himself  lit 
the  fire,  and  welded  the  axle  in  a  masterly  style.  His 
fellow-passengers,  who  had  b-en  very  communicative 
and  friendly  during  the  early  part  of  the  journey, 
now  became  very  reserved,  and  the  "  respectables" 
especially  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  man  who 
bad  so  clearly  revealed  bis  calling  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  mended  the  liroken  axle.  Arriving  at 
their  journey's  end  for  the  day,  the  travellers  separated. 
Mr.  Rennie  proceeded  onwards  to  Kglintoii  Castle. 
Next  morning,  when  sitting  at  breakfast  wilh  his 
noble  host,  a  servant  ciuered  to  say  that  a  person 
outside  desired  to  have  a  word  with  the  Earl.  "  Show 
him  in."  The  person  entered,  and  he  proved  to  be 
one  of  Mr.  liennie's  fellow-travellers,  whose  surprise 
and  confusion  at  finding  the  "  blacksmith"  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  breakfasting  wilh  my  lord  may  be  very 
easily  imagined.  Tha  Earl  was  much  amused  with 
the  story  of  the  axle. 


Subsidy  for  a  Shannon  Packet  S  i  ation. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Limerick  Harbour  Board 
James  Spaight,  Esq.,  J. P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  M.  K. 
Ryan  said, — "  I  beg  to  propose  that  as  the  steamers 
of  the  Transatlantic  Company  have  discontinued  ply- 
ing from  Galway  to  America,  and  as  the  subsidy 
granted  to  that  company  may  be  Inst,  we  consider  it 
important  that  the  attention  of  the  Irish  membcri 
be  directed  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  having 
the  ailvantages  of  the  Shannon  foi  I raiisatlantic  pur- 
poses brougbt  before  Parliament  and  the  directory  of 
the  Atlantic  Company.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  hasten 
ourselves,  now  that  the  subsidy  is  lost  to  Galway. 
We  have  no  imiiediment  in  our  way  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  get  it  for  the  Shannon,  which  is,  in  every 
sense,  most  admirably  adapted  for  it,  with  none  of 
those  great  dangers  to  be  encountered  like  the  en- 
trance to  Galway  bay.  We  could  not  do  anything 
while  Galway  had  it,  for  it  was  in  Ireland,  but  now 
is  our  opportunity."  The  resolution  ol  Mr  Rvaii  wa« 
put  from  the  chair  and  unanimously  adopted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  shall  he  obl'iijed  by  rece'iviny  frmn  any  of 
our  readers,  m  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
inorks  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Books  for  Review  in  this  Joiirnril  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mabbot-street. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
UviLDER,  should  be  addressed  to  Mh.  Peter  Roe, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  ivhom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertiseuients  must  be  made. 


RATE   OF   SUBSCRIPTIO.V   TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8s 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  lOs 

*  *  Payable  in  advance. 


[aDVIiTISEMENT.] 

AT  a  Goueral  Meeting  of  the  REGULAR 

ix  INCOKl'OUAlKD  and  A.\l ALGAlfAllil)  liODV  of 
BRICK  and  S  I0.\  ICL  AVlCliS  of  tlie  City  i>f  Uuhlin,  Meld  at 
ttieir  Institute,  No,  4',»,  Cuffe-street,  April  i;tli,  l,S(;:;; 

It  was  resolveil — That  lieiicefortli  the  iiliove  C.ndy  do  pnlilisli 
in  tlie  ffenm// .•t</m//.w,  ;iiKl  Duhliii  Iliiihirr  a  Monili;}  l!ep(irt 
ol  the  Names  iuid  Addressesid  ilie  Hiiildei  s  nT  ( 'n  \  aiici  its 
vicinity  who  p.ilrfinisi-  lliis  Hi>d\',  fur  the  iiitiii  in;itiiiii  ui  .\rrlii- 
tects,  Pnhlie  I'.ii.il  ds,  lle:ids  iif  I'il  nis,  mid  tlie  liliildint;  I'lildie; 
and,  in  order  tli  it  tliey  iii:iy  not  lie  duped  !)}■  iice(  )niin^  esli- 
mates  tVom  p.u  iies  assiimin^,'  tii  eiiipluy  Hrst  elass  »oi  kiiicii, 
wliile  they  draj;  iIu  iiukIi  tlieir  eouti  aets  \\  itii  tlie  waifs  and 
sri'ays,  and  impose  tliein  on  llie  piiljlie  for  the  regular  men  of 
the  city,  niiieh  tii  tlie  prejudice  of  our  Inns  and  well-eainud 
reputation  tor  ability  and  skill  in  our  trade. 

I'AI'UICK  HAND,  Master. 
JOII.M  ci:.\l.Ml.\,s, 


JOSl'.l'H  O'TOIILE, 


■  Stewards. 


UENIS  BYRNE,  Secretary. 
Report  for  the  Wfek  ending  12th  March,  ISM. 
Beardwood,  James,  10,  Westland-row, 
Bolton,  Saimiel  H.,  3,S,  Ricliinnnd- street, 
li.irker,  J.  and  E..  27,  Abhey-street. 
Iheeii,  Ste))iien,  3,  Lower  Alayor-street. 
Boyce,  J.,  Uatliniiiies. 
Boyd,  William,  y?,  Capel-street. 
Brophy,  H.  F,,  Harold's  cniss. 
Cockburn.  Messrs.,  17y,  Bnitisu  ick-street. 
Conolly,  John,  30,  Prince's  street, 
Coniilly.  William.  'M,  Doiniiiick-street. 
Uiiulin,  William,  Westlaiid-row. 
Donnelly,  James,  8!>,  i'al hot-street, 
li.iyle,  Luke,  II,  'I'emiile-bar. 
lienipsey,  .John,  4,  l*etei'-street, 
Iniinie,  Micliael,  98,  Amieiia-street. 
KaiTell,  Georce,  12.  Wcntworth-place. 
Freeman,  David,  15  Queen  street. 
Freeman,  James,  Hriiai  11 -street. 
Liaiian,  Matthew,  U'hitcciiinch. 
Gi'iiiit,  John,  lU,  Peintiidke  street, 
llo^^an,  John,  11,  Wiiietavern-street. 
H.ilston,  Alexandei-,  20,  Tal bat- street. 
Hnulies,  John,  North  Strand. 
Hudson,  Geortje,  47,  Ca|)el-stree.t. 
Hall,  Thomas,  and  Son,  U2,  llaieourt-street. 
Kennedy,  M.,  Marlboi(>in,'li-sti eet. 
Lennoii,  P.  and  J.,  17,  f'emlnnke-street. 
Lawton,  David,  and  Son,  Seville  jilace. 
Lynch,  Matthew,  34,  Camdeii-sti  eet. 
Miiiphy  and  Son,  ss,  Amiens  street. 
Moyers,  George,  47,  Itichmoinl-stieet. 
Meade,  Michael,  Vi'i.  Brunswick-street. 
Mayers,  Patrick,  Coii>  iiKham  road. 
Madden,  Peter,  U,  Whitel'riar-street. 
Millard,  Thomas,  58,  llarcoin  t-street. 
M  Cormick,  James,  llii,  Talbot-street. 
Murphy,  Gregory,  Williainstown. 
Nolan,  John,  3,  Meredyth-place, 
Nolan,  J.  J.,  (17,  Towiiaend-street. 
Owens,  Peter,  2,  Store-street. 
P.irkcr,  Koliei  t,  78,  .Mai  lbiirough-street. 
Poits,  Patrick,  Doniiybrook. 
Wliiti-acrc,  Georj^e.  75,  Summer-liill. 
V,'ardrop[)  and  Son,  Coiiyiijihaiii-road* 
Walsh,  .lohii,  MeeklinliuiKli  street. 
N  B. — If  any  mnission  in  this  repiirt  has  been  made,  by 
notifyinii  the  same  to  the  Seci  rtary,  at  Mie  Institute,  it  will  be 
attended  to  in  due  form  in  the  neit  report. 


TFIE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
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|)  0  S  S     AND     M  U  U  11  A  Y, 

It    Piumbas,  Iron  <(■  Bniss  Founders.  <(•  Lmd  Merchants, 
'.)-2,  MIDULK  AliHEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  nCN'LOK-ST.,  BALLIXASLOE. 

W.  [MAXWELL, 

AGRICULTUI:  VL  ICNijINtl.K  AND  AltUIIITECT, 

BALLINASLOE 


lA.MES  LYNCH  and  Co.,  Hangor  Slates, 

fj  Fire  Bricks.  'I'ilus,  Flue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  and  Biitli 
liriclt  Mereliatits. 

STORta— 33,  HANOVER-STKEET,  EAST,  DUBLIN. 

S.  SHEPPABD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  MoNransTS,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Ckests.  Va.ses,  &c.,  kc,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Worli  executed  in  Murlile 

No.  2S,  LOWER  ORMOND-QUAY. 

HENRY    J  A  Q  U  E  S,  CARVER, 
6,  UPPER  ABBICY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
A  quantity  of  Consoles  and  Bloclt  Letters  constantly  on 
hand. 


M 


ESSRS.  HARFORD  &  CLENDINING, 

BUILDING  SURVEYORS  AND  MEASURERS, 

ISn,  GT    BRHNSWlCK-SruEliT,  DUBl.lM. 


TO  MX    D'ARCY,  MODELLER, 
Ornamental   Plasterer,    Artist    in  stucco, 
Scaglioia,  &c., 

31),  LR.  DOMINICK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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0  B  E  R  r      C  .    A  N  D  !{  P.  S  0  N 
Brassfoimdsrs  &  Plumbers'  Ftu'nishings. 


SWll'TS  ROW,  DUBLIN. 


#ils,  Colours,  6(ii5S,  d'c 

WLNDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  Houses, 
Out-Offlces,  Conservatories,  &c.,  with  a  large  assort- 
nient  of  Plate  Glass  Mii  rors. 

^I.VUHICE  BROOKS. 
SACKVILLE-PL.^CE,  DUBLIN. 

TTXION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

yj  The  very  bejutifnl  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this c()ni]iaiiy,  cm  lie  ii;id  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  tn  any  Port  in  li  elanii. 

H.  SIUTIUHU^'e  asl)  .son.  Agents  for  Ireland, 
H  ANjj  12,  CORK-IULL,  DUBLIN. 


MA  N  N  I  N'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drug, 
On.,  CoLouii,  and  Gi.a.ss  \Vai!ehou.se, 

2,  GREAT  BRUXSWICK-STREET. 
(near  U'Olier-street.; 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  knuls. 

N.  B. — Every  article  is  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 
jBrice. 

WINDOW  GLASS.— Every  description  of 

I  '  Window  Glass,  of  superior  m.iiiuracrure,  Cuvst.vl, 
St-uned.  Ounajiental,  Cuown  Sheet,  and  Plate. 

Glass  Wakkhddse— .",  Anglesea-street,  Dublin, 
SALMON,  RICE,  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


^tatuari),  ||larblcs,  Cements. 

pORTLAND  CEMENT— Prices  on  Quay. 

At  Dublin-,  Cilasgow  &  Ddspee,  from  10s.  the  barrel. 
„  Beleast  and  CoiiK.  „       9.s.  Cd.  „ 

,,  LijiEiMi  K,  TuAi.EE  &  Waterforu,        9s.  'Jd.  „ 

„  LoNI)OM»EliI:V,CAK:.ISLE&  W HITEHAVEIT  lOS.  9d.  „ 

„  All  otlier  Pons  equally  low. 

QuAUrv  Guaranteed. 
T.  CHEESMAN,  35,  Kes.sixgton-stri et,  Brighton,  Sussex. 


HA  L  K  I  N   HYDRAULIC  LIME, 
Manufactured  by 
LLOYD,  JONES,  &  CO.,  HALICIN  WORKS,  HOLYWELL, 
N.W., 

The  same  as  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  Docks, 
Dublin  Waterworks,  tiC,  and  so  loir.;-  crU-liiateil  for  its  strong 
ceinentitious  and  coinectiinr  powers  for  Snliaqnecms  .Masonry, 
can  be  supplied  by  Hail  or  Wati  r  to  any  part  of  the  kingr'om, 
either  in  lump  (loose)  or  pronnd,  and  in  barrels.  The  L  ine- 
stone  can  be  liad  in  full  cari;(ies.  also  their 

ROMAN  CE.MENT 
in  barrels,  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  warra  nted 
pure. 

Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Banker's  reference. 
Apply  to  the  works,  or  to  the  Asents, 
E.  .\ND  W.  AAIION, 
fiG,  SOUTH  ,IOlIN-,SrREI"r.  LIVERPOOL. 


MARBLE  CHIMNEYPIECES,  GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIREIRONS  suitable  for  Drawing- 
rooms,  Diningrooms,  l>edrooms.  Studies,  Libraries,  also  a 
number  of  new  Gothic  l>esi;.c:is. 

HODGES  AND  SONS, 
16,  WEST.MORELAND  STREET. 


MAEELE  &  STONE  CAEVING  WOEKS. 

BURY  NEW  ROAD  (corner  of  Fairv-lane), 
iMAXCIlESTER. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  foriiiorly  with  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Lewis,  Sculptors,  of  iiirmini::ham.  and  late 
Foreman  to  Mr.  H.  Lane,  begs  to  inform  Arcliiierts  and  Huil- 
ders  that  he  executes,  on  the  most  lilu-r.il  terms.  Altar.s, 
Reredoses,  Pulpits.  Fonts,  Cliimneypieces,  Tombs,  ,\liinnmcnt.s, 
Kc.  in  Marble  and  >tone  at  the  lowest  price  compatible 
with  good  \vi.:  kniansliip. 

All  Orders  executed  with  promptness  and  personal  attention 


FERGUSLIE  FIEE-CLAY  WOEKS,  PAISLEY, 
p  LAZED   SEWER  PIPES   (Patent  and 

VT  Socket),  and  all  Articles  made  of  Fire-clay  of  superior 
quality,  for  Sale  at  the  Depot, 

No.  oG,  NORTH  WALL-QUAY.  DUBLIN. 

ROBERT  BROWN. 
Also,  DRAIN  PIPES  of  all  sizes  for  Field  Drainage. 
Pric(!s  very  moderate. 


IMPERISHABLE  TE.SSELATED  PAVE- 

X    MENTS.— H.  Sll;  I  llolii'l-;  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prejiaii  il   to   supply   Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches,  Conservatories.  l,H;i\iiHr  Halls,  and  Pas.sages,  with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  tlicin  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  specimens  m.-^y  l)e  seen  at  their  Warerooms. 
11  A.\u  12,  COKIC-IIILL,  DUBLIN. 


CHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  Enamelled  Slate,  and  Cast 
Iron:  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms 
&c.    A  very  large  .Stock  to  select  from. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  .Sackville-place,  Dublin. 

])OMAN,   PORTLAND,    AND  MASTIC 

J-l  CEMENT,  SiiEEi',  Plate,  anil  Crown  Window  Glass, 
with  the  various  kinds  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  supplied 
Wholesiileor  Retail  by 

.TOHN  CARRICK, 
5,  U  A  K  ¥'S-A  B  D  EY. 


1>  0  .M  A  N,   Portland,  iMastic,  and  other 
i   Cements,  Plsti.e.  of  Paiiis,  vViiiting.  and  Gir.suM. 
SALMON',  RICK,  A\l>  CO., 
ManL'Facti.kv  v\i>  .Mills— CR  J'.VN-ALLEY. 
Office:— o,  ANGLESEA-STREET  DUBLIN. 


Jtlroii  jfounbcuS,  |.liumbcv.s, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WE  desire  attention  to  our  Gothic  designs 
in  Grates.  Cliimneypieces,  Iron  Stair  I *>a  I ii.^ters.  Railing, 
Hinge.s,  Latches.  Bolts,  Doorand  Lock  Furniture,  and  we  have 
also  a  splendid  collectiim  of  the  above  in  e\ery  other  style. 
HOMGES  AND  .SDNS. 
IG,  WE.STMOKLANl)  .STREET. 
LANDSCAPE  G  A  K  DICXING    AND  ESTATE 
IMPROVEMENT.S. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS,  (JUAURY- 

Mi;\,  i:Tr. 

I^VERY  description  of  Shovels,  Sledges, 
J    HA5IMEI1S,  Picks.  Sled,  Crab  Winches.  I'l  i.i.iov  ISmoics, 
Cii.^iN*;  ^Iason's,  Smith's,  and  Wokk.mi.n's  Toni.s  of  all  kinds. 

THOMAS  HENSHAW  &  CO.. 

Hardware  Mi.,ncMAXTs  and  Manufacturers, 
5,  CHRIST  CHURCH  PLACE, 
and 

81,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MESSRS.  HART  AND   SON'S  Medieval 
Works  and  Church  fittings  in  Gas  Coronas.  Hinge 
Fronts,  &c.,  may  be  had  at  the  London  prices  oi  their  Agent, 
WILLIAM  DANIEL, 
IRONMONGER  AND  GAS  I'NGINEER, 
5.5,  MARY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

X     CHINES. — Tliese  MactiuK'S  Jirc  iiseil  npoii  llie  princijial 
railways  ol  lireat  Hiitaiii,  and  are  uiuivalk'il  tur  accuracy. 
Speeimuns  may  tie  seen,  ind  evory  information  obtained  fruiii 
//.  SlHTIiOJlPE  AND  S<K\\ 

11  a:-  12,  CORK  HILL,  jjuhlin 
T  U  P  P  E  R    AND  COMPANY, 

J.  Mannlaeturei'S  of 

Patent  Gai.vanizi  d  Ikon,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  Corkuo.iteu and  Plain; 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Draw  ings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses,  Churches 
Roofs,  Sheds,  Stores,  J^c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  Galvanized 
M  E  R  c  II  A  N  I  s    ,v  n  1)    S  n  I  I'  e  i-:  i:  s   s  i  e  e  i.  lE  i>. 

Works— LIMEIIOUSE  and  IU I;.M I Xi  i  11 A 
Offices— i;1a,  .MOOUGArE-S'l  itEEl'.  LOXOO  E.C. 


GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 
I  ISTFRNS. 


h^^''i.i:«l'a!iilillliiiiiiiiiiWiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiii^ 


MA^UFACTTTRKD  BY 

61a,  ,\tiHHLi. \i     srKEEl',  ].()N..(»V.  H C. 
1  or  U.i.i         crP.].-.  Mil'*'*  HmH  Valves  Bib  Cocks,  *c 
I'ri.  t:^  ill  I)  M  reil  ni  Luudoii, 
N.B  A  iJisL-oujit  to  the  Traiie,  BuilderB,  &C. 


PATENT  ECONOMISING  GAS 

X  BURNERS,  insure  a  steady  flame  without  noise  or  waste 
of  gas  at  pressures  from  six-tenths  to  twenty-tenths.  The 
illuminating  power  is  eijual  to  three  best  sjicnn  wax  lights  to 
every  foot  of  gas  consumed.  Price  Is.  9d.  per  dozen— screwed 
to  take  the  place  of  any  old  burner 

Wholesale  of  LAMl'.ERT  BROS.,  WALSALL, 

JlANUfACTtrKEUS  OE  GAS  TuBKS  AND  FiTriNGS. 

KITCHEN  RANGES-IMPORTANT ! 
B  A  S  H  F  0  RD'S  IMPROVEMENT  ON 

FLAVEl.I.F.'S.  P.ATCLIFFE'S,  and  the  P.UtAGOV 
PRIZE  KI  TCHENERS,  will  cause  a  comp'ete  revolution  in 
the  liange  Trade.  This  important  improvement  can  be  In- 
spected bv  the  public  at  his  Wholesale  Kitchen  Range  and 
Grate  Warehouse,  o,  ELY-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

Retail  Branch -61,  GRAFTON-STREET. 

nLEAN   AND    HEALTHY  STABLING 

\j  The  many  improvements  which  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  inteniai  arrangements  of  Stables  induces  us  to  call  at- 
tention to  our  P.VfENT  FI  l'TIXliS,  mode  of  Drainage,  and 
Ventilation.  They  are  perfect  in  construction,  and  most 
durable.  We  ha\  e  revised  our  List  of  Prices,  particulars  of 
which,  with  Drawiiurs,  furnished  on  application. 
Estimates  sent,  with  Drawiims,  free  of  charge. 

N.B  A  Stall  fitted  complete  on  view  at  our  Warerooms. 

KOI  MIES  AND  SON.s. 
IC,  WESTiMORELAND-.s'l  REFT,  and 
■Jll  and  -21,  AS'fON'S  QUAY. 
Agents  for  Milner's  Fire-proof  Safes,  and  Mornsby's  Patent 
Washing  and  Wringing  .Machines. 


NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

OHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE,  of  the 

O   best  quality,  the  former  in  Sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions. 
.M,\U1!1CE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEER.S. 

MESSRS.  DANIEL  AND  RYAN  respect- 
fully  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
the  disciiiliiie  of  Prison.s.  X-c  ,  to  their  newly -)>ntented  Appa- 
ratus for  7V,'.I  A'.SM//77.V«.  EqCALl'/.lXd,  AND  KEGIS- 
TEi:i\'i:  III'SIAX  EOVt'KR,  as  at  present  used  to  supply 
waliT  in  Kiliiiaialiam  Prison. 

It  can  i-e  directed  lo  v.n'ions  services,  whilst  it  is  so  arranged 
as  to  aive  .Solitary  Punisiioient  ii  reipiired. 
All  information  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Patentees, 
WILLIAM  DANIEL, 
IRONMONGER  and  GAS  ENGINEER, 
5.5,  Mary-.stueei',  Dt'Bi.iN,  or 
W  I  L  L I  A  JI   RYAN,  MACHINIST, 

16  Hi  17,  FiSlIAMBLE-STRKET. 


CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

FLAVEL'S  PRIZE  KITCHEN  RANGE. 

JL  .Iiuies'  Report 

THE  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  EXCELLENT  WORK, 
and  Improvements  in  Kitcheners. 
N.B.— An  Award  that  no  other  Kitchener  Manufacturer  was 
distinguished  with. 
The  large  number  that  have  been  erected  by  us  in  this 
Country,  amounting  to  thousands,  as  well  as  those  in  England, 
.Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent,  speak  more  strongly  in  its 
favor  than  any  glowing  description  of  its  merits. 

HODGES  AND  SONS, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

IG,  WESTMORELAND  .STREET, 
AND  20  AND  n,  ASTON'S-QUAY,  DUBLIN, 
where  Estimates,  Plans,  and  all  other  particulars  can  be  had 
on  application. 

One  of  the  Ranges  can  be  seen  at  work  on  the  Premises. 
Agents  for  Milner's  Firrprnnf  .Safes,  and  Hornshy's  Patent 
Washing  and  Wringing  .Machines. 


SAWING,  ?mm,  I  mmvM  miiz, 

G  R  E  A  r  I  u ; r  X  s w  I cK-s  ri ;  eet. 
MICHAEL  MEADE 

OFFERS  for  Sale  a  large  and  well-selected 
stock  of  Tiinher  and  Deal.s,  Slates,  Sewer  Pipes,  Tiles, 
Plastering  and  Slating  Laths,  .(-c. 

Has  always  on  hand— ^kirtings,  Mouldings,  and  Archi- 
traves of  all  patterns,  preiiared  Flooring.  Ac. 

.Alakes  to  order,  by  Patent  Steam  .Macliinery,  Doors,  Win- 
dows, Shntrei's.  Staircases.  Green  Houses.  fiC. 

First  cla.ss  Workmen,  selected  from  the  liegular  Carpen- 
ers  of  the  City,  only  emijlnyed 

None  lint  I'.est  Se>sdm  d  Ti.mrer  used. 
Goods  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

JOHN  HENDERSON,  SAWING,  PLAl.X- 

J  ING,  JIOULDIXG.  and  CORN  GRINDING  MILL  and 
BOX  FACIORV,  DOXNYIIRIIOK. 

CAi.TEN  IRV  of  every  description. 
Doors,  Sashes,  I        Mou.ding.s,  Skirtings 

Arcliitraves,  Pn-pared  FiOcu'liig, 

Staircases,  |        Green-iionse.s.  tec. 

MANUF.KCTURED  BY  MACHINERY, 
Shop  Fronts,  modernized, 
Ralut-ed  Rate! 
Bricks.  Tiles,  Slates,  Deals, 
Clniniiey  Tops,  in  great  variet.v, 
(ilazed  Sicwer  Pipes, ,) miction  liends,  &c., 
Plain  and  Fancy  Gordon  Border, 
Roin.in  Cement,  Plaster  of  Pans, 
P  astering  and  Slatnig  Latlis. 
Flue  Liniiur.s,  Scullery  Troughs, 
Jli-tal  have  G  iters.  Hinges.  Pumps. 
Will  Iv  dispo-ed  of  at  \  erv  Low  Prices, 
SAW  .MILLS.  DONNYIIhOiiK,  or 
Stores-6  and  7  LIMl'.-si  LI.KT, 

U  and  \h  ,sll  \  W-S'  RI-.E'I' 
OHiees- I.Mi.  Ljl.  •10W\,--END  SI  liLET. 

N.B  Try  J.  H.N  FIRE  CLAY  "  W  LS'IHjUARO.  '  an  fffec- 

tiial  cure  (ill-  S.MOKY  CiUMNLYS— the  on.\  remedy. 
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THE  ROUNDWOOD  RESERVOIR. 
I E  publish,  in  another  portion  of  our 
columns,  an  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  Water  Works  Committee  to  the  Round- 
wood  Reservoir.  The  feajful  catastrophe  with 
which  the  town  of  Sheffield  has  been  visited 
has  made  such  vivid  impression  upon  our  own 
minds,  that  we  are  aroused  to  make  every 
enquiry  with  regard  to  our  own  prospects  of 
safety  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  works  in  operation  at  Roundwood 
which  was  given  to  the  distinguished  party 
who  visited  them  on  Monday  last,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Green,  and 
Mr.  Andrews,  may  be  sufficient  to  allay  all 
fears  on  the  subject.    Having  in  our  last 
number  weighed  all  the  chances  of  safety  and 
of  danger  which  may  exist,  we  have  since  had 
the  pleasure   of  personally   examining  the 
works  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  in  question, 
and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Chairman  and  of 
the  Superintendent  we  have  gained  such  in- 
formation as  will  enable  us  to  draw  a  clear 
contrast  between  our  own  reservoir,  situated 
far  away  in  the  bleak  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  which  hurled  destruction  over 
the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield.  In 
the  first  place,  as  far  as  the  safety  of  our  own 
city  is  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  raise 
any  question  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Round- 
wood  embankment ;  for  were  it  to  give  way, 
the  mass  of  waters  would  be  carried  far  away 
down  the  valley  through  which  the  Vartry 
takes  its  course ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
there  are  but  eighteen  houses  that  could  be 
swept  away  by  such  a  catastrophe.    But  lay- 
ing aside  such  selfish  considerations  in  a  ques- 
tion where  precious  life  and  property  are 
concerned,  we  will  find  that  there  is,  in  our 
case,  little  reason  to  dread  such  an  occurrence. 
The  close  investigation  which  has  been  carried 
on  at  the  inquest  at  Sheffield  has  elucidated 
facts  which  tend  to  show  pretty  cleaily  the 
origin  of  the  accident;  and  although  the  engi- 
neers  in  their  evidence  have,  through  a  natu- 
ral  indisposition  to  criminate  members  oftheir 
own  profession,  sought  to  veil  its  real  cause  in 
as  much  obscurity  as  possible,  yet  the  jury 
have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  mismanagement, 
whicli  the  visit  of  Monday  has  shown  will  not 
be  to  be  feared  in  our  case.    Numerous  and 
conflicting  accounts  have  reached  us  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  Bradfield  embankment — 
tiiatthe  slopes  were  too  steep;  that  the  earth- 
work was  only  loosely  tipped,  and  not  allowed 
time  for  consolidation ;  that  the  water  was 
allowed  to  creep  under  the  puddle  ;  and  lastly, 
what  is  most  improbable,  that  a  land-slip  may 
have  taken  place.    All  this  may  be  more  or 
less  true,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
real  cause  of  failure ;  and  it  is  shown  pretty 
clearly  that  the  proportions  of  the  embank- 
ment, if  not  quite  as  massive  as  they  might 


have  been,  were  sufficient  to  withstand  at  least 
four  times  the  pressure  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  were  conformable  to  the  usual 
rule  that  is  adopted  in  such  cases.    As  at 
Roundwood,  the  Bradfield  reservoir  was  con- 
structed by  throwing  an  embankment  across  a 
valley,  and  two  of  its  sides  were  thus  formed 
of  the  natural  ground.    In  a  similar  manner, 
also,  the  embankment  had  its  puddle  wall  of 
ample  thickness,  its  outlet  pipe  and  channel 
for  the  by-wash.     But  in  two  features  we 
find  it  remarkably  different  from  ours ;  and  it 
has  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Raw- 
linson  that  these  are  precisely  the  two  features 
which  led  to  the  catastrophe.    In  the  first 
place,  the  main  service-pipe  was  conducted 
dii-ectly  through  the  embankment ;  and  se- 
condly, the  outlet-pipes,  for  letting  off  the 
water  in  case  of  accident,  were  utterly  inade- 
quate for  that  purpose.    To  form  a  water- 
tight joining  between  the  service-pipe  and 
the  material  which  surrounds  it  is  the  most 
difficult  operation  in  the  whole  of  the  work, 
and   one  about  which  engineers  are  most 
undecided.    If  the  pipe  is  carried  through  the 
embankment,  it  is  liable  to  be  bent  or  drawn, 
or  the  joints  started  by  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  -'hich  it  is  subjected  ;  and  the  experi- 
eu'-e  of  eminent  engineers  has  shown  that 
puddle  will  not  unite  with  the  iron,  so  as  to 
form  a  water-tight  joint  all  round.    This,  it 
appears,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Bradfield 
accident.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  passed 
through  a  culvert,  to  take  oif  the  superincum- 
bent pressure,   the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
water-tight  joint  is  greater  than  before,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  encircle  it  with  a  col- 
lar shield.    Mr.  Rawlinson  recommends,  first, 
that  the  pipe  should  be  conducted,  not  through 
the  embankment,  but  through  a  culvert  rest- 
ing on  the  natural  ground  ;  secondly,  that  it 
should  be  provided  with  a  valve  on  the  inside, 
so  as  to  shut  off  the  water  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  inspect  it,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  valve  at  the  outer  end  for  washing  the 
pipe.    With  regard  to  the  outlet-pipe  for  let- 
ting off  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  we  may  add 
that,  had  it  been  of  proper  dimensions  and 
easily  workable,  the  ruined  houses  of  Sheffield 
would  be  yet  standing,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  engineering  negligence  would  not 
have  to  be  deplored  by  many  destitute  suf- 
ferers.    It  appears  tliat  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  reservoir  became  aware  that  the 
outburst  was  about  to  take  place,  and  sought 
to  let  off  the  water,  but  in  vain.    As  a  last 
effort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  so  by  blow- 
ing up  the  masonry  of  the  by-wash,  or  over- 
flow that  carried  off  the  sui'plus  water,  but  it 
proved  futile;  and  from  the  want  of  such  a  simple 
provision  tlie  engineer  who  planned  the  works 
was  compelled  to  witness  the  destruction  of  a 
city  along  with  the  ruin  of  his  own  reputation. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the 
excellent  workmanship,  in  addition  to  perfect- 
ness  of  design,  which  we  have  witnessed  at 
Roundwood,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  unskilful  and  negligent  execution  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  such  a  heavy  misfortune 
in  the  sister  country  ;  although  we  feel  that 
such  testimony  is  almost  uncalled  for  when 


the  works  have  passed  the  scrutiny  of  such 
eminent  men  as  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
and  many  other  engineers  of  high  standing. 
The  embankment,  as  far  as  it  has  been  made, 
appears  faultless  in  its  construction ;  the  pud- 
dle trench  is  carried  down  to  the  solid  rock, 
and  the  greatest  care  appears  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  laying  both  of  the  puddle  and  of 
the  earthwork,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  almost  impervious  to  water  in  itself. 
The  slopes  next  the  water  are  closely  pitched 
with  granite,  and  the  puddle  wall  is  supported 
with  a  backing  of  earthwork  capable  of  of  re- 
sisting forty  times  the  greatest  pressure  that 
will  be  brought  upon  it.    A  road,  which  at 
present  runs  through  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
tended reservoir,  will  be  raised  and  carried 
over  a  portion  of  it  on  arches  ;  a  strong  cul- 
vert has  been  built,  throngh  which  to  convey 
the  outlet-pipe,  and  the  masonry  is  of  the 
most  solid  description.    A  tunnel  of  two  and 
a-half  miles  in  length  is  being  constructed,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  finished  the  pipes  will  have 
been  laid  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  des- 
tined line.    The  advantages  which  such  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  will  confer  upon 
Dublin  are  inestimable,  not  only  in  cases  of 
fire,  but  also  more  especially  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  so  much  needed  in  the  poorer 
localities  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water — 
in  proof  of  which  we  need  only  refer  to  a  most 
instructive  treatise  on  "  Public  Health,"  which 
we  have  I'eviewed  in  another  portion  of  our 
columns.    In  conclusion,  we  may  observe, 
that  although  events  will  sometimes  occur 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fore- 
sight, yet  there  can  be  no  real  cause  to  appre- 
hend casualties  in  the  case  of  our  Water- 
works, which,  both  in  original  design  and  in 
subsequent  execution,  are  a  masterpiece  of 
talent  and  workmanship. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF  DUBLIN. 
The  tedious  procrastination  and  miserable  parsi- 
mony which  is  exhiliited  by  Government  in  all 
questions  which  concern  the  interpst  of  this  country, 
are  a  heavy  drawback  to  Irish  industry  and  enter- 
prise. If  it  be  shown  that  a  light-ship  placed  beside 
a  dangerous  rock  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  of 
first-class  importance  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
life  and  valuable  property,  the  answer  is  that  it 
should  be  a  local  undertaking.  If  by  the  influence 
of  main  pressure  a  subsidy  is  granted  to  an  Irish 
company,  they  are  bound  down  by  restrictions  which 
are  impassible  to  comply  with.  We  are  even  fur- 
nished with  an  elaborate  report  to  prove  that  har- 
bours of  refuge  are  quite  unnecessary  !  It  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  and 
that  it  should  never  be  granted  unless  an  inquiry  is 
first  made  as  to  the  beneficial  results  likely  to  arise 
from  tlie  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted  ;  but  when 
thousands — we  may  say,  even  millions — are  lavished 
recklessly  upon  experiments  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion, rather  than  the  benefit  of  mankind,  we  may 
well  feel  a  little  jealous  if  we  are  grudged  a  small 
subsidy  for  the  furtherance  of  industry  and  of  social 
science. 

There  are  in  Dublin  at  present  two  institutions, 
both  devoted  to  the  promotion  and  advancejnent  of 
scientific  requirements,  yet  differing  widely  iti  the 
scientific  paths  which  they  follow,  which  receive 
material  assistance  from  Government.  There  is 
room  fur  two  such  institullous  in  a  city  as  large  as 
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ours,  and  in  the  metropolis  nf  Ireland  they  are 
surely  not  too  mncli  to  boast  of.  Tlie  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is  now  a  time-honoured  establisliment,  and 
is  worthy  of  still  more  res'iject  from  tlie  fact  that  it 
derives  more  support  from  its  own  members  than 
from  any  extraneous  assistance.  Its  efforts  have 
been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  many  matters  of 
social  benefit,  and  especially  to  the  improvement 
and  promotion  of  tlie  cause  of  ai^riculture.  While 
doins;  so,  liowever,  scientilic  pursuits  liave  not  been 
overlooked,  and  great  practical  benefit  has  resulted 
from  the  instruction  wliicli  it  lias  liberally  afforded, 
both  in  practical  science  and  in  the  fine  arts.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  a  Government 
to  encourapre  and  foster  such  a  useful  institutioni 
and  it  would  be  expected  lliat  when  a  small  subsidy 
was  asked  for,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  museum, 
such  a  reasonable  request  would  be  at  once  complied 
with.  It  is  now  three  years  since  such  a  grant  was 
solicited,  and  althout;li  not  exactly  receiving  a  re- 
fusal, it  would  appear  that  the  Dublin  Siociety  are  as 
far  from  receiving  aid  from  Government  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  museum  as  ever.  A  committee  of 
inquiry  was  instituted  in  reply,  in  the  year  1861,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  an  amalgamation  between 
tlie  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
wliich,  along  with  other  recommendations,  was 
made  a  condition  of  the  grant  be  ng  "iven.  Such  an 
Hmal'.;amation,  however,  beii'g  distasteful  to  a  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens,  on  the  ground  that  the  two 
institutions  were  quite  different  in  their  character 
and  pursuits,  and  a  strong  protest  having  been  made 
a.'ainst  it,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  Years  passed  over,  and  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  Society,  represent- 
ing that  they  were  ready  to  adopt  every  condition 
which  the  Government  might  impose,  the  smallest 
pecuniary  aid  was  not  afforded  for  the  desired  ob- 
ject. And  now,  at  lengtli,  a  reply  has  lieen  ob- 
tained, not  tliat  their  request  will  be  complied  with, 
not  even  that  their  wishes  will  be  favourably  consi- 
dered, but  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  will  be  insti- 
tuted to  investigate  the  same  question  that  was 
raised  three  years  ago.  It  is  strange  that  the 
saving  of  a  few  pounds  per  annum  should  be  made 
a  matter  of  so  much  moment  in  Dublin,  when  money 
is  actually  lavislied  upon  similar  institutions  in  Lon- 
don, wlie^e,  notwithstanding  its  immense  superiority 
in  size  and  population,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
attendance  upon  scientific  lectures  has  been  in  our 
comparatively  small  city,  double  that  of  a  similar 
establishment  in  London.  The  following  statistics, 
which  Mr.  Gregory  furnished,  are  of  immense  im- 
portance as  shewing  the  value  of  our  scientific  insti- 
tutes:— Cost  of  the  Jermyn-street  Institution, 
£6,387;  ditto  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
Stephen's-green,  £4,0G'2  ;  visitors  to  Jermyn-street 
in  number,  24,151  ;  to  Stephen's-green,  28,842  ; 
Httendance  at  lectures  in  Jeruiyn-street,  2,400  ;  at 
fcjtephen's-green,  8,010. 

Whether  an  amalgamation  of  the  Dublin  Society 
with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  would  be  an  ad- 
vantageous move,  is  a  question  respecting  whicli 
very  conflicting  opinions  are  entertained.  It  is 
urged  by  some  that  it  is  injudicious  that  two  rival 
establishments  should  be  maintained  within  such  a 
short  distance  of  one  another,  each  with  a  separate 
staff  of  lecturers  and  professors,  aiid  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  mutual  advantage  to  effect  a  union 
of  their  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  many  main- 
tain that  the  two  Societies  are  pursuing  cours.^s  so 
widely  different  that  an  amalgamation  would  be  very 
inexpedient.  Thus,  they  say  that  the  former  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  encouragement  of  asricullure 
and  design,  the  latter  to  geology  and  industrial 
pursuits.  It  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  sucli  a 
difficult  question,  but  we  might  suggest  that  in  the 
metropolis  of  Ireland  there  should  really  be  room 
for  two  such  institutions,  and  since  tlieir  pursuits 
are  so  different,  there  should  not  be  rivalry,  but 
amity  between  them.  But  the  real  case  under 
consideration  as  a  source  of  complaint,  is  that 
tlie  Dublin  Society  are  in  possession  of  a  valu- 
able collection  of  minerals  and  specimens,  and  a 
quantity  of  books  sufficient  to  stock  a  library,  and 
have  no  place  to  arrange  them.  They  are  at  present 


packed  up  and  lost  to  putilic  view,  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  tliey  have  solicited  a  moderate  grant, 
in  order  to  obtain  for  them  some  suitable  accommo- 
dation. It  does  really  look  like  mockery  that  in 
reply  a  solemn  and  formal  committee  should  be  in- 
stituted to  take  into  consideration  a  totally  different 
matter,  and  one  which  was  looked  on  as  long  since 
settled,  even  when  the  Society  have  represented 
that  their  object  is  not  in  any  way  concerned  with 
the  question  of  amalgamation,  and  it  casts  a  lasting 
shame  on  official  bungling  and  procrastination  that 
a  bargaining  should  be  entered  into  wlien  they  re- 
quire only  half  the  sum  that  has  been  given  by  one 
person,  in  a  private  capacity,  for  the  restoration  of 
a  cathedral. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
question  stands  at  present,  are  briefly  as  follows. 
In  18G2  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  made  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Treasury  for  a  sum  of  £10,000,  with  the 
view  of  placing  the  agricultural  department  on  an 
efficient  footing.  In  reply,  an  inquiry  was  institu- 
ted by  a  Royal  Commission  into  the  state  of  the 
scientific  institutions  of  Dublin.  The  committee  in 
tlieir  report  made  two  recommendations ;  first,  that 
some  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  general 
council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ;  and  secondly, 
on  a  principle  of  the  most  parsimonious  tconomy, 
that  the  Museum  oj  Irish  Industry  should  be  abo- 
lished, with  the  exception  of  two  of  its  professor- 
ships, which  were  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Dublin 
Society,  which  was  also  to  receive  its  collections  of 
mineralogy  and  pala;ontology.  This  report  natu- 
rally excited  feelings  of  alarm  and  indignation  in 
the  city.  Petitions  were  presented  against  such  an 
act  of  wholesale  annihilation,  and  such  strong  re- 
monstrances were  made,  that  the  Government  did 
not  adopt  the  report. 

No  steps  were  taken  towards  supplying  the  So- 
ciety with  the  grant  wliich  they  'required.  They 
have  since  repeatedly  urged  that  the  museum  is  still 
in  an  unfinished  state,  that  they  are  ready  to  com- 
ply with  any  conditions  which  the  Government 
may  impose,  but  tliat  they  take  no  interest  in  the 
question  of  amalgamation.  And  now,  after  three 
years  of  procrastination,  another  committee  of  in- 
quiry is  to  be  instituted,  whose  researches  may  be 
attended  with  as  barren  results  as  before.  Some 
beneficent  individual  might  haply  supply  the  Society 
with  the  aid  they  stand  so  much  in  need  of,  but 
there  is  little  hope  that  they  will  receive  more  than 
empty  promises  in  sequel  to  the  blundering  investi- 
gations of  official  red-tapeism. 


THE  DUBLIN  WATER-WORKS. 

On  Monday  last  the  Water-works  Committee  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  accompanied  by  about  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
Varlry  Waterworks  at  Roundwood,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Bray.  The  party  travelled  from  Dublin  by 
the  10.30  a.m.  train  of  the  Dublin  and  Wexford 
Railway,  arriving  at  Bray  at  11.15.  Thence  they 
proceeded  in  carriages  and  cars  by  Newtown-mount- 
kennedy,  to  the  scene  of  the  day's  inspection.  The 
chief  features  of  the  water-works  at  Roundwood  are 
a  great  storage  reservoir,  having  an  area  of  409  acres, 
capable  of  holding,  when  filled,  2,482,310,483  gallons 
of  water,  or  a  2UG  days'  supply  of  12,000,000  gallons 
daily  ;  a  vast  embankment  some  1,G00  feet  in  length, 
greatest  height  G5  feet,  the  depth  of  water  inside  to  be 
about  GO  feet,  and  a  covered  conduit  pipe  and  tunnel, 
together  some  three  miles  in  length.  From  a  relief 
tank  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  the  water  will  flow 
through  the  gieat  33-inch  main  to  the  reserivoirat 
Stillorgan,  this  main  having  an  average  falling  gra- 
dient of  20  feet  per  mile  ;  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
Koundwood  reservoir  to  be,  when  the  works  are  com- 
pleted, C92  feet  above  low  water  mark  at  Dublin. 
This  main  is  even  now  very  nearly  all  laid,  and 
extends  through  Newtown-mount-kennedy,  the  Glen 
of  the  Downs  road,  by  Hollybrook,  beneath  the 
Dargle,  through  Old  Connaught,  near  Bray,  thence 
to  and  along  the  line  of  the  Dublin  and  Wexford 
Railway,  and  soon  to  Stillorgan ;  the  distance  tra- 
versed by  the  piping  being  about  17  miles,  relief  tanks 
breaking  its  continuity  near  the  Glen  of  the  Downs 
anil  at  Rathmichael  church.  The  gathering  ground 
through  ivliicli  the  river  Vartry  runs,  from  its  source 
in  the  Sugar  loaf  and  Djouce  Mountains,  is  in  extent 


about  14,000  acres  ;  the  course  of  the  stream  from  the 
mom;tains  to  the  reservoir  at  Roundwood  being  about 
a  distance  of  aeven  miles.  The  Corporation  party, 
on  ascending  the  hill  behind  Newtown  called  Collach 
Hill,  stoppeil  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  tunnel 
just  mentioned.  This  portion  of  the  works  has  caused 
considerable  delay  in  its  construction,  a  very  hard 
stone  and  unexpected  quantities  of  water  liaving  been 
met  with,  requiring  extensive  appliances  to  overcome 
the  ilidicnlty.  Indeed,  in  this  tunnel  alone  some 
20,000  gallons  of  water  have  to  be  removed  dailv  by 
steam-power;  this  unexpected  supply  being  stated  as 
capal'le  of  adding  many  millions  of  gallons  to  the 
Dublin  supply  preserved  in  the  reservoir.  But  about 
one-lourlh  of  the  tunnel  has  been  completed,  some  22 
shafts  having  been  already  sunk  in  its  construction. 
In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  this  work,  the  con- 
tractor has  been  allowed  a  year's  extension  of  time, 
which  it  is  considered  will  be  an  advantage  in  per- 
mitting the  great  embankment,  the  second  chief  feature 
of  the  Roundwood  works,  to  consolidate.  A  very 
minute  inspection  was  on  Monday  made  of  this  latter 
and  most  interesting  section  of  the  works.  It  is 
evidentlj  being  constructed  in  the  most  masterly 
manner.  At  its  base  it  is  about  600  feet  in  width, 
and  about  22  feet  at  its  ape.x.  Along  the  latter  a 
public  road  will  be  diverted  when  the  works  are  com- 
plnted.  Through  the  entire  length  of  this  embankment 
a  great  puddle  section  is  being  laid  down,  the  water 
face  of  this  work  being  f^iced  with  granite,  the  outer 
face  being  simply  gras.seil.  Laterally  beneath  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  embankment,  a  very  capa- 
cious, and  'indeed  architecturally  handsome  stone 
culvert  has  been  formed,  through  wliitfh  will  start  the 
supply  for  the  Irish  metropolis.  An  extensive  by-wash 
has  also  been  formed  for  the  escape  of  surplus  water, 
or  for  use  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  overflow  or  acci- 
dent. A  deep  cutting  is  also  observed  leading  into 
the  reservoir,  which  diverts  an  auxiliary  stream  into 
the  great  natural  basin  chiefly  enclosed  by  the  em- 
bankment described.  Some  1,500  workmen  are  now 
employed  at  Roundwood,  and,  even  with  the  increased 
time  given  to  the  contractors,  it  is  expected  that  the 
water-works  will  be  complete  about  the  month  of 
January  in  18GG.  Their  cost  will  be  close  on  i;280, 000, 
the  contract  for  the  pipes  alone  being  £10,000.  The 
income  derivable  from  the  rates  it  is  anticipated  will 
be  about  £35,000  per  annum.  This  visit  of  the 
Corporation  has  immediately  followed  an  official 
inspection  of  tlie  Government  engineer,  Mr.  "iateman, 
who  is  understood  to  have  pronounced  most  favourably 
of  the  works.  The  party  reached  Roundwood  on 
Monday,  at  two  p.m.,  and  sat  down  in  the  lodge  to  a 
bountiful  luncheon.  Sir  J.  Gra)',  Mr.  Philip  Redmond, 
Jlr.  J.  Butler,  and  Alderman  Campbell  being  the 
memtiers  of  the  committee  present;  Sir  W.  AVilde,Mr. 
Neville,  corporation  engineer,  Mr.  .Andrews,  local 
engineer,  Mr.  Green,  contractor,  and  about  forty 
members  of  the  Corporalion  being  also  present.  Some 
one  or  two  members  of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Frencli 
and  Jlr.  Wholan  principally,  expressed  some  disap- 
probation, the  former  securina  some  of  the  "  i)uddlirig" 
for  an  analysis;  but,  truthfully  speaking,  the  works 
at  Roundwood  appear  most  excellent,  and  very  cre- 
ditable, as  far  as  they  have  progies.-ed,  to  thecontractor. 

At  seven  o'cloock  the  Corporation  parly  and  about 
eighty  specially-invited  guests  sat  down  to  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  at  Breslin's  Royal  Marine  Hotel, 
provided  by  Mi'.  Barrington,  T.C. 


Newtownbarut. — R.  W.  Hall  Dare,  Esq.  (for 
whom  a  large  mansion  is  being  erected  at  Newtown- 
barry,  county  Wexford),  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
satisfaction  as  to  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  plans  have  been  so  far  carried 
out,  entertained  the  whole  of  the  artisans  and  people 
employed  thereon  at  a  banquet  on  the  30tli  nit.  One 
of  the  large  rooms  of  the  servants'  apartments  was 
decorated  and  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
alisence  of  Hall  Dare,  Esq.,  the  chair  was  ably 
filled  by  Percival  Atkin,  Esq.  The  usual  loyal 
toasts  having  been  given  and  responded  to,  that  of 
"  The  lord  of  the  soil"  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  honoured.  "  Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn,  and 
I.anyoii,"  coupled  with  that  of  "  Mr.  Gargan,  the 
resident  clerk  of  works,"  was  next  given.  Mr. 
Gargan,  in  responding,  thanked  those  present  on  the 
part  of  his  employers,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
t  felt  at  seeiirg  around  him  such  a  respectable  array 
I  of  tradesmen.  To  their  skill  was  due  the  present 
satisfactory  state  of  the  works  ;  he  had  long  admired 
tlie  anxiety  displayed  by  tliein  for  the  interests  of 
their  excellent  employer,  Mr.  T.  H.  Carroll.  Tlie 
healths  of  the  contractor  and  his  manager  having 
been  responded  to,  the  meeting»separated,  highly 
pleased  with  ihe  entertainment  of  the  evening. — 
Cornimi7iicated. 

National  Gallery  op  Ikeland.— The  atten- 
dance of  visitors  during  the  week  ending  9th  April 
was  6,631.  Total  since  the  opening,  1st  February, 
78,290. 
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ON  THE  GLACIAL  EPOCH* 

(Continued  from  page  CO.) 
The  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  at  tiifferent  tem- 
peratures and  under  various  circuiristaiices  was  de- 
termined by  Dalton,  whose  results  are  embodied  in 
the  following  table.  The  eva|joration  took  place  in 
each  case  from  a  circular  sui  face  6in.  in  diameter : — 


Evaporation 

Evapnration 

Evaporation 

Temp.  F. 

per  minute 

per  minute 

per  minute 

in  calm. 

In  breeze. 

i.i  liigli  wind. 

deg. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

8.5 

4-J2 

6  40 

8-0* 

75 

3 -05 

4-68 

5  72 

65 

2-6-2 

3-37 

4  12 

55 

I'M 

2-43 

2  as 

45 

1  36 

1-75 

2-13 

to 

•95 

112 

1-49 

We  have  no  sufficient  data  to  calculate  the  present 
mean  temperature  of  the  ocean  ;  but  in  lat.  69  deg. 
40  min.,  ofT  the  coast  of  Norway,  at  noon  on  a  re- 
markably hot  summer's  day,  Professor  Forbes 
found  the  temperature  to  be  4G  o  deg.  Fah.  The 
assumption  of  40  deg.  Fah.,  as  the  mean  tempera- 
ture off  the  coast  of  Norway,  would,  therefore, 
probably  be  in  excess  of  the  truth.  Now,  taking 
the  mean  of  Dalon's  results  obtained  at  3.5  deg.  and 
45  deg.,  and  comparing  it  with  the  mean  of  his 
results  at  55  deir.  and  05  dec,  it  will  be  seen  that 
an  increase  of  20  dcji.  in  tlie  temperature  of  the 
ocean  oft'  the  coast  of  Norway  would  double  the 
evaporation  from  a  given  surface,  ^ich  an  in- 
creased evaporation,  accompanied  as  it  i]ece>>arily 
must  be  by  a  corresponding  precipitation,  would  suf- 
fice to  supply  the  lii'.;her  portions  of  the  land  with 
that  gigantic  ice-burthen  which  trroaned  down  the 
mountain  slopes  dui  ing  the  glacial  epoch. 

But  would  not  the  increased  oceanic  tempera- 
ture tend  to  augment  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  even  at  considerable  elevations,  and  thus 
raise  the  snow  line  and  reduce  the  area  of  perpetual 
snow  ?  In  answering  this  question,  the  speaker 
showed  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  at  that  particular  elevation,  as  upon  the 
amount  of  snow  accumulating  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. Under  the  equator,  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  snow  line  is  35  deg.,  Fah. ;  in  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees, about  25  deg.;  and  in  lat.  C8  deg. ;  in  Nor- 
way, it  is  only  21  deg.  Thus  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  snow  line  rises  as  we  approach  the  equator, 
■which  means  that  the  snow  line  itself  descends  be- 
low its  normal  height,  owing  principally  to  aug- 
mented oceanic  evaporation  accompanied  by  in- 
creased atmospheric  precipitation.  The  deluges  of 
rain  which  fall  within  the  tropics  far  surpass  the 
rainfall  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  and  doubt- 
less the  fall  of  snow  upon  intertropical  moun- 
tains is  proportionately  great.  The  important 
influence  which  the  amount  of  precipitation  exer- 
cises upon  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  l)eau- 
tifully  exemplied  at  the  fine  waterfall  of  Tysse 
Strenger,  near  the  head  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord, 
and  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  M.  Williams.  The 
spray  from  this  fall,  being  frozen  in  winter,  covers 
the  valley  for  nearly  half  a  mile  with  a  stratum  of 
snow  and  ice,  so  thick  as  to  defy  the  solar  rays  of 
summer  to  melt  it;  thus  lowering  the  snow  line  by 
more  than  2,000ft.  The  speaker  had  also  seen  in 
the  Sor  Fjord,  under  similar  abnornal  conditions,  a 
mass  of  snow  lying  in  the  month  of  August  last  within 
10ft.  of  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  although  the  normal 
snow  line  is  there  at  least  4,500ft.  above  the  sea 
level.  That  the  height  of  the  snow  line  is  essen- 
tially dependent  upon  the  amount  of  precipitation, 
and  not  upon  mean  temperature,  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  its  height  on  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  as  given  by 
Forbes  in  the  following  table,  compiled  partly  from 
his  own  observations  and  partly  from  those  of  Von 
Buch,  Naumann,  and  others: — 


Height  snow  lino  in  feet. 

Latitude. 

Coast. 

Interior. 

Difference. 

deg. 

60 

5,500 

4,450 

1,0.50 

62 

5,200 

4,150 

1,(150 

64 

4,200 

3,6.50 

5.50 

66 

.3,700 

3,250 

450 

68 

3,450 

3,000 

450 

70 

S,3.50 

2,900 

450 

Thus,  the  difl'erence  between  the  height  of  the 
snow  line  near  the  coast,  where,  owing  to  the  impact 
of  the  gulf  stream,  the  winter  is  mild  but  the  at- 
mospheric precipitation  great,  and  the  interior, 
•where  the  climate  is  severe  but  the  air  compara- 
tively dry,  amounts  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as 
1,050ft.,  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  total  height. 


»  Paper  read  by  E.  Franliland,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  at  meeting  o' 
Royal  luatitutioa  of  Great  Uritain. 


Such  is  the  depressinc  effect  of  greater  precipitation 
as  reirards  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  ;  nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  copious  precipitation  is  altogether 
incompatible  with  sreat  summer  heat.  The  inces- 
santly clouded  sky  cuts  off  the  solar  rays,  and  mo- 
derates the  summer  temperature.  It  is  a  trite  ob- 
•servation  that  a  wet  summer  is  always  a  cold  one. 
The  mean  temperature  ol  the  land  in  contiguity  with 
such  extensive  surfaces  of  snow  could  also  not  fail 
to  be  considerably  reduced  ;  foi- although  the  actual 
amount  of  heat  in  activity  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  greater  during  the  glacial  period  than 
subsequently,  yet  the  cold  of  winter  became  stored 
up  in  masses  of  falling  snow,  whicli  in  melting  ab- 
sorbed the  heat  of  the  succeeding  summer,  and  thus 
reduced  both  the  mean  and  summer  temperature  of  the 
land,  especially  of  such  portions  of  it  as  were  not 
situated  greatly  below  the  snow  line.  The  common 
notion,  therefore,  that  the  glacial  epoch  was  a  cold 
one,  is  correct,  although  heat,  not  cold,  was  the 
cause  of  that  epoch.  This  apparent  paradox,  that 
heat  should  be  the  cause  of  cold,  finds  its  parallel 
in  the  ice-making  machines  that  were  in  operation 
at  the  last  Great  Exhibition.  In  those  machines, 
which  produced  from  2  to  12  tons  of  ice  per  ton 
of  coal,  the  glacial  produce  was  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  combustion 
of  coal. 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  lowering  of  the  snow 
line  by  increased  oceanic  temperature  could  only  oc- 
cur within  certain  limits  ;  for  althouirh  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  snow  line  might  rise  from  21 
deg.,  its  present  position  in  Norway,  to  35  deg.,  its 
height  under  the  equator,  and  perhaps  even  still 
higher,  without  any  elevation  of  the  snow  line  itself; 
yet  a  farther  rise  of  mean  temperature,  which 
would  result  from  a  continued  augmentation  of 
oceanic  heat,  could  not  fail  to  elevate  the  snow  line 
itself,  and,  eventually,  to  chase  the  last  portions  of 
snow  even  from  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks.  A 
process  the  inverse  of  this  has  gone  on  in  nature, 
leading  gradually  to  the  glacial  epoch,  and,  even- 
tually, to  the  present  meteorological  condition  of  our 
globe.  While  the  ocean  maintained  a  high  tem- 
perature the  snow  line  floated  above  the  summits, 
possibly  even  of  the  most  lofty  mountains  :  but  with 
the  reduction  of  oceanic  temperature  it  gradually 
descended,  enveloping  peak  after  peak  in  a  peren- 
nial mantle  until,  during  the  glacial  epoch,  it  at- 
tained its  lowest  depression,  whence  it  again  rose, 
owing  to  diminished  evaporation,  to  its  present 
position. 

The  speaker  considered  that,  inasmuch  as  recent 
researches  had  rendered  all  |)revious  hypotheses  re- 
garding the  glacial  epoch  absolutely  untenable,  the 
one  for  which  he  now  contended  could  not  be  said 
to  come  into  antagonism  with  any  other  views.  It 
also  further  commended  itself  by  requiring  the  as- 
sumption of  no  natural  convulsions  or  catastrophe, 
no  vast  or  sudden  upheavals  or  de[)re3sions,  and  no 
change  in  the  thermal  relations  of  our  earth  to  tlie 
Sim  or  to  space.  On  the  contrary,  it  insisted  that 
the  glacial  epoch  was  normally  and  gradually  evolved 
from  a  thermal  condition  of  the  interior  of  our  globe, 
which  could  scarcely  be  said  to  he  any  longer  the 
subject  of  controversy. 

In  conclusion,  this  hypothesis  suggests  the  proba- 
bility that  the  other  bodies  belonging  to  our  solar 
system  have  either  already  passed  through  a  similar 
epoch  or  are  destined  still  to  encounter  it.  With 
the  exception  of  the  polar  ice  of  Mars,  we  have 
hithert )  obtained  no  certain  glimpse  into  the  thermal 
or  meteorological  condition  of  the  planets,  neither 
is  the  physical  state  of  their  surfaces  accessible  to 
our  best  telescopes.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
the  moon,  whose  distance  is  not  too  great  to  jirevent 
the  visibility  of  comparatively  minute  details.  A 
careful  observation  of  the  lunar  surface  for  more  than 
a  year  with  asilvered  glass  reflector  of  "in.  aperture, 
and  of  good  defining  power,  hud  created  in  the 
speaker's  mind  an  impression  that  our  satellite  had, 
like  its  primary,  also  passed  through  a  glacial  epoch, 
and  that  several  and  least  of  the  valleys,  rills,  and 
streaks  of  the  lunar  surface  were  not  improbably 
due  to  former  glacial  action.  Notwithstanding  the 
excellent  definition  of  modern  telescopes,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  otlier  than  the  most  gigantic  of 
the  characteristic  details  of  an  ancient  glacier  bed 
would  be  rendered  visibl  •.  Under  favourable  circum- 
statices  the  terminable  moraine  of  a  glacier  attains 
to  enormous  dimensions;  and  consequently,  of  all 
the  marks  of  a  glacial  valley,  this  would  be  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  first  perceived.  Two  such  termi- 
nal moraines,  one  of  them  a  double  one,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  traceable  upon  the  moon's  surface.  The 
first  was  situated  near  the  termination  of  that  re- 
markable streak  which  commences  near  the  base  of 
Tycho,  and  passing  under  the  south-eastern  wall  of 
Bullialdus,  into  the  ring  of  which  it  appears  to  cut, 
is  gradually  lost  after  passing  crater  21(3  (Luhi- 
nielzky).  Exactly  opposite  the  last  crater,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  across  the  streak  in  question,  are  two 
ridges  forming  the  arcs  of  circles,  whose  centres  arc 


not  coincident,  and  whose  external  curvature  is  to- 
wards the  north.  Beyond  the  second  ridge  a  talun 
slopes  gradually  down  i^orthwards  to  the  general 
level  of  the  lunar  surface,  the  whole  presenting  an 
appearance  reminding  the  observer  of  the  concentric 
moraines  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  The  ridges  are  visi- 
ble for  the  whole  period  during  which  that  portion  (<f 
the  moon's  surface  is  illuminateil,  but  it  is  only  about 
the  third  day  after  the  first  quarter  and  at  the  cor- 
responding phase  of  the  waning  moon  (when  the 
sun's  rays,  falling  nearly  horizontally,  throw  the  de- 
tails of  this  part  of  the  surface  into  stnmg  relief) 
that  these  appearances  suggest  the  explanation  now 
offered. 

The  other  ridge,  answering  to  a  terminal  moraine, 
occurs  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  magnifi- 
cent valley  which  runs  past  the  eastern  edge  of 
Rheita.  This  ridge  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  is  con- 
siderably elevated,  both  above  the  northern  termi- 
nation of  the  valley  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
moon.  It  may  be  seen  about  four  days  after  new 
and  full  moon,  but  the  position  of  the  observer,  with 
regard  to  the  lights  and  shadows,  renders  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  by  far  the 
most  striking. 

With  regard  to  the  probability  of  former  glacial 
or  even  aqueous,  agency  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
difficulties  of  an  apparently  very  formidable  cliarac- 
ter  present  themselves.  There  is  not  only  now  no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  presence  of  water  in  any 
one  of  its  three  forms  at  the  lunar  surface,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  seleniograpliic  observations  tend  to 
prove  its  absence.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  former 
aqueous  agency  in  the  moon  is  by  no  means  new.  It 
was  entertained  by  Gruithuiseii  and  others.  But  if 
water  at  one  time  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
whither  has  it  disappeared?  If  we  assume,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  that  the  por- 
tions of  matter  composing  respectively  the  earth  and 
the  moon  once  possessed  an  equally  elevated  tem- 
perature, it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  the  moon, 
owing  in  the  comparative  smallness  of  its  mass, 
would  cool  much  more  rapidly  than  the  earth  ;  for, 
while  the  volume  of  the  moon  is  only  about  r49th, 
its  surface  is  nearly  I'loth  that  of  the  earth. 

This  cooling  of  the  mass  of  the  moon  must,  accord- 
ing to  all  analogy,  have  been  attended  with  contrac- 
tion, which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  as  occur- 
ring without  the  development  of  a  cavernous  struc- 
ture in  the  interior.  Much  of  this  cavernous 
structure  would  doubtless  communicate,  by  means  of 
fissures,  with  the  surface,  and  thus  there  would  be 
provided  an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from 
the  depths  of  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the 
long  lunar  day  would  be  totally  unable  to  dislodge 
more  than  traces  of  aqueous  vapour.  A  gloi>e  of 
wax  was  exliibited  which  had  been  cast  under  water ; 
it  was  highly  ce  lular,  and  the  water  had  been  forced 
into  the  hollow  spaces,  completely  filling  them.  .As- 
suming the  solid  nniss  of  the  moon  to  contract  oh 
cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration 
tlirough  only  180  deg.  Fah.  would  create  cellular 
space  equal  to  nearly  14^-  millions  of  cubic  miles, 
which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  engulf  the 
whole  of  the  lunar  ocean,  supposing  it  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  moon  as  our  own 
ocean  bears  to  that  of  the  earth. 

If  such  be  the  present  condition  of  the  moon,  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  liquid  ocean 
can  only  exist  ujion  the  surface  of  a  planet  so  lout; 
as  the  latter  retains  a  high  internal  tempi  ratujc. 
The  moon  then  becomes  to  us  a  prophetic  picture  of 
the  ultimate  fate  which  awaits  our  earth,  when, 
deprived  of  an  external  ocean,  and  of  all  but  an 
annual  rotation  upon  its  axis,*  it  slnill  revolve  round 
the  sun  and  arid  and  lifeless  wilderness — one  hemi- 
sphere exposed  to  the  perpetual  glare  of  a  cloudless 
sun,  the  other  shrouded  in  eternal  night. 


THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE 
AUTISl'lU  EDi;CAT10N  OF  AKGHITECTS.t 
(Continued  fi'om  page  56.) 
One  more  word  on  architecture  proper. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  delects  in  the  works  of 
English  architects  of  the  present  day  (I  do  not  of 
course,  refer  to  those  of  the  better  class)  is  the  evi- 
dence they  afford  of  the  want  of  eye.  This  defect  is 
destructive  to  numbeisof  works  which  would  ollier- 
wise  possess  some  merit.  Von  continually  see  a  win- 
dow or  other  feature  not  badly  conceived,  but  rendered 
utterly  offensive  by  some  glaring  discord  in  tlie  pro- 
portion of  its  parts.  This  clearly  results  from  simple 
inability  to  perceive — I  will  not  say  the  nieet  es,  but, 
the  very  first  principles  of  proportion — a  want  of 

•  Mayer  has  recently  proved  that  the  action  of  the  tides 
tends  to  arrest  the  motion  of  the  eartli  upon  its  axis.  And 
altliougli  it  has  been  proved  that  since  tlie  time  of  llipparclius 
tiio  lengtli  of  tlie  terrestrial  day  has  not  increased  Ijy  the 
1-lllOth  part  of  a  second,  yet  tliis  fact  obviously  leaves  un- 
touched the  conclusion  to  wiiicli  Mayer's  reasoning  leads. 

t  By  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  It.A.  Head  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  London. 
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culture  of  the  eye.  I  have  often  feared  that  it  might 
be  ii  natural  obtuseness  of  perception  on  the  part  of 
our  race,  it  prevails  amongst  us  to  so  serious  an  ex- 
tent. I  am,  however,  convinced  of  the  contrar_v  by 
its  entire  absence  in  tlie  worUs  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  those  of  the  intermedial 
period.  In  all  or  the  majority  of  these,  we  find  evi- 
dences of  an  almost  instinctive  perception  of  the 
niceties  of  pioporlion,  while  the  merits  of  our  own 
day  seem  to  point  in  the  very  contrary  direction.  I 
will  take  the  liberty,  while  on  this  subject,  at  the 
risk  of  ivpetili<m  and  of  si>me  irrelevance,  of  tran- 
.<cribing  a  passage  from  a  paper  which  I  read  two 
years  since  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  in  which  I 
addressed  the  following  advice  to  architectural  stu- 
dents : — 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  such  an  art  as 
archHecture  is  to  be  learned  without  the  most  care- 
lul  study  of  its  existing  productions,  or  that  origin- 
ality is  likely  to  be  developed  upon  a  basis  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  excellence  will 
be  attained  solely  through  the  medium  of  knowledge, 
without  the  most  jealous  and  careful  training  of  the 
eye  to  the  most  delicate  and  scrupulous  perception  of 
the  7'ight  and  the  wronq  in  form  and  proportion.  The 
want  of  this  is  the  most  crying  tin  in  modern  archi- 
tecture; especially,  I  fear,  in  this  country.  Conti- 
nually is  the  more  cultivated  eye  offended  by  discords 
which  in  music  would  set  the  very  teeth  on  edge.  I 
know  not  how  to  advise  you  on  this  point.  This 
delicacy  of  perception  is  in  some  degree  intuitive ; 
but  that  it  is  not  wholly  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  works  of  some  periods  are  nearly  all  harmonious, 
while  at  other  periods  this  harmony  seems  only  occa- 
sionally to  have  been  attained.  The  only  rule  I  can 
suggest  is  the  jealous  cultivation  of  the  eye.  As  the 
greatest  of  moralists  has  .said,  '  Keep  thy  limrt 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life; — .so  one  may  say  to  the  architect,  '  Keep  thine 
eye  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
ovt'  Never  allow  your  eye  to  get  accustomed  to  or 
condone  errors  of  proportion,  even  in  works  which  in 
(itlier  res;)fcts  you  venerate  for  the  noble  art  which 
cidihcs  them  ;  and  much  less  allow  of  any  deliberate 
error  in  your  own  designs.  To  avoid  these  blemishes 
sketch  ynur  designs  over  and  over  again — no  matter 
biiw  slightly  and  roughly  —  rejecting  rigourously 
everything  again.st  which  the  eye  rebels,  and  never 
lierniitting  a  proportion  which  it  has  once  condemned 
to  lemain,  even  for  a  miriute,  before  you ;  for  ocular 
perception  is  most  delicate,  and  its  instinct  may  be 
blunted  by  dwelling  even  for  a  few  seconds  upon  what 
its  lirst  impression  saw  to  be  wrong.  Never  clothe  a 
form  with  detail  or  with  pleasant  drawing  till  its  pro- 
portions have  been  thoioughly  sifted  and  rigourously 
corrected;  and  if  you  fear  that  you  have,  by  dwelling 
too  long  or  too  indidgently  upon  what  j'ou  have 
sketched,  prejudiced  your  eye  in  ils  favour,  put  it 
away,  and  attend  to  something  else,  or  take  the 
opinion  of  some  unprejudiced  person  in  whose  cor- 
rectness of  eye  you  have  confidence;  for  the  first  im- 
pressions of  another  will  often  correct  your  own. 

''  As  to  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  actual  architec- 
ture, I  cannot  loo  often  nor  too  strongly  urge  careful 
sketching  from  tirst-rate  examples.  The  student  of 
Classic  architecture  is  under  a  disadvantage,  as  its 
original  and  best  examples  are  in  other  lands ;  but 
with  those  who  pursue  the  other  great  branch  of 
architectural  art,  the  case  is  very  different ;  for, 
though  in  most  parts  of  Europe  he  will  find  constant 
and  ever  varying  objects  of  study,  be  can  never  go 
far  from  home  without  finding  among  the  monuments 
of  our  own  country  productions  equally  deserving  and 
equally  instructive.  To  the  student,  then,  of  Gothic 
architectui'e,  I  would  concentrate  my  advice  on  this 
point  in  one  word — 'Skktcu;'  and  if  any  one  advises 
the  neglect  of  thi.s,  I  assure  )'0u  that  he  stands,  ipso 
facto,  self-condemned  as  a  false  teacher.  I  want  you, 
however,  to  add  to  this  a  great  deal  more ;  I  want  you 
to  obtain  distinct  and  precise  instruction  in  art  in  all  its 
bearings  upon  architecture:  I  want  to  urge  upon  you 
to  study  figure  drawing  ;  animal  drawing  ;  the  draw- 
ing of  foliage,  whether  natural  or  architecl  oral ;  the 
combination  of  figures  and  animals  with  foliage;  the 
designing  of  coloured  decoration  in  all  its  branches; 
and  of  every  other  art  which  bears  upon  architecture. 
1  want  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  for  the  sys- 
tematic learning  of  all  these  kinds  of  drawing,  and 
the  obtaining  of  a  perfect  mastery  of  them  ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  that  j'ou  should  learn,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  the  actual  practice  of  these  arts.  Human  life  is 
not  long  enough  to  do  the  latter  thoroughly;  but  now, 
in  the  diiys  of  j-our  youth,  you  can  do  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  frivolous  an)use- 
ments.  You  have  embarked  on  a  noble  art:  make  its 
crdlivalion  take  the  precedence  of  all  inferior  pursuits. 
To  effect  this,  1  am  disposed  to  think  that  combina- 
tion is  necessary.  A  society  of  students  might  be 
formed,  and  aided  by  others,  for  obtaining  the  best 
instructors  in  all  these  branches  of  art,  which  each 
student  singly  would  find  impossible.  I  earnestly  com- 
mend this  to  your  united  consideration.    And,  above 


all,  do  it  once,  or  your  own  individual  share  in  the 
coming  reformation  will  be  lost." 

It  is,  however,  more  than  time  that  I  should  come 
to  the  practical  gist  of  my  paper.  It  is  quite  clear 
to  me  that  every  architectural  student  should,  during 
the  entire  period  of  his  pupilage,  in  addition  to  the 
practical  teaching  he  obtains  in  his  niastei''s  oflice  and 
to  his  studies  of  the  practice,  the  science,  and  the 
literature  of  his  art  ;  be  going  through  a  constant 
course  of  direct  artistic  training  of  the  kinds  laid  down 
in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  and  that  the  same  train- 
ing in  a  still  higher  form  should  be  continued  as  much 
longer  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  practical  question  to  be  considered  is  how  this 
is  to  be  provided  for,  as  at  present  it  is  impossible.  It 
maybe  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Institute  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  this.  It  may  be  that  \t  ouglit ;  and  judging 
from  the  evidence  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Papworth  be- 
fore the  Commission  of  Science  and  Art,  in  183G,  I 
believe  the  founders  of  the  Institute  had  some  such  in- 
tentions ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  ever 
be  done,  and  "  while  the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves." 
It  may  further  be  said  that  the  Koyal  Acadeinj' 
ought  to  do  it.  I  strongly  hold,  that  so  far  as  relates 
to  its  own  students  in  architecture,  it  is  its  liounden 
duty  to  do  so,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  duty 
is  ackowledged,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being 
acted  up  to  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  would  mention, 
however,  that  instruction  given  by  the  Academy  can 
never  supply  the  wants  of  the  profession,  and  must 
always  be  the  more  advanced,  and  not  the  elementary 
teaching;  indeed,  the  same  is  now  the  case  with  the 
students  of  painting  and  sculpture,  who  are  expected 
to  have  gone  through  their  elementary  training,  and 
made  considerable  progress  previously  to  their  admis- 
sion as  students  at  the  Academy. 

Again,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  required 
facilities  are  already  offered  at  the  Schools  at  South 
Kensington.  Those  schools,  I  would  reply,  are  ad- 
mirable in  their  intent,  but  were  founded  for  a  wholly 
different  object — to  supply  artistic  instruction  to  the 
manufacturing  artisan.  It  is  tine  that  they  go  much 
beyond  this  in  practice,  and  that  their  organization  is 
far  moi'e  perfect  than  anything  which  we  can  hope 
for.  I  go  even  further  than  this — and  I  take  this 
o[iportnnity  of  saj'ing  it  as  publicly  as  I  am  able — I 
think  the  collections  of  objects  of  art  (added  to  their 
library  and  to  our  architectural  Museum)  offer  such 
wonderful  advantages  for  study  that  I  would  urge 
upon  every  student  of  architecture,  if  he  has  nothing 
else  to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  his  place  of  residence, 
to  seat  himself  down  as  near  South  Kensington  as  he 
is  able,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  extraordinary  facilities 
for  art-study  which  this  great  establishment  ofl'ers, 
and  which  probably  exceed  what  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  city  in  Europe.  Still,  however,  I  cannot  imagine 
that  members  of  such  a  profession  as  ours  would  desire 
to  be  dependent  on  the  schools  of  manufacturing  art 
for  their  own  artistic  training,  if  they  can  obtain  it  by 
any  means  more  distinctly  their  own. 

I  will  now  offer  for  your  consideration  the  result  of 
my  own  long  and  anxious  consideration  of  the  subject. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  never  obtain  for  our 
architectural  students  that  artistic  training  which  we 
know  to  be  necessary  unless  we  put  our  own  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  provide  it  ourselves.  I  would,  there- 
fore, propose  that  a  central  School  of  Architectural  Art 
shall  be  founded  in  London  (probably  in  those  vei-y 
rooms),  in  which  those  branches  of  high  art  which  I 
have  enumerated  as  bearing  upon  architecture  shall 
be  taught  by  men  of  the  highest  ability  in  their  seve- 
ral branches,  these  several  teachers  being  paid  so 
liberally  as  to  secure  both  the  best  men  and  their  best 
exertions;  that  this  school  shall  be  mainlv  self-sup- 
porting, though  aided  by  annual  subscriptions  from 
individual  architects,  and,  perhaps,  by  grants  from  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  your  own  Association, 
and  any  other  societies  which  may  be  willing  to  afibrd 
aid,  the  self-supporting  element  being  a  regulated  pay- 
ment by  the  students;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
students  of  such  an  art  as  ours  do  not  desire  to  have 
instruction  on  any  terms  short  of  its  proper  value, 
though  they  will  be  too  glad  to  obtain,  by  means  of  a 
combined  effort,  teaching  of  so  high  a  grade  as  would 
have  been  impossible  to  procure  by  private  means ; 
that  this  school  of  architectural  art  shall  be  under 
the  management  of  a  board  of  visitors,  to  be  jointly 
appointed  by  the  council  of  the  Institute  and  the 
council  of  this  Association  (and  which  .shall,  if  pos- 
sible, include  one  eminent  painter  and  one  eminent 
sculptor)  a  certain  proportion  of  its  members  retiring 
every  year,  and  not  being  re-eligible  for  two  years. 
That  the  teachers  be  elected  for  terms  of  one  or  two 
years,  open  to  re-election,  and  shall  be  as  numerous 
as  the  board  of  visitors  deem  necessary ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  teacher  of  drawing  from  the  human  figure, 
and  a  teacher  of  modelling  the  same  (these  two  duties, 
being  open  to  be  performed  by  the  same  man) ;  a 
teacher  of  animal  drawing,  if  the  last  named  caimot 
undertake  it ;  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  modelling 
architectural  ornamentation  ;  a  teacher  of  coloured 
decoration,  &c.  ;  the  number  being  always  dependent 
on  circumstances  and  on  the  judgment  of  the  visitors. 


There  may  also  be  occasional  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  designing  of  stained  glass,  of  mosaic, 
and  many  other  branches  of  art;  the  great  principle 
aimed  at  being  the  power  and  the  cominand  of  funds 
to  be  attained  by  combination— in  fact,  the  self-sup- 
porting elemeni  of  the  institution. 

Every  architect  who  joins  it  should  consider  himself 
as  bound  in  honour  to  use  all  his  influence  with  his 
pupils  to  become  students,  and  every  student  should 
be  under  the  same  obligatioir  to  give  as  constant  atten- 
dance as  possibe.  'I'he  instruction  may  be  etdivened, 
fi-om  time  to  time,  by  lectures— not  the  casual  papeis 
customary  at  meetings  of  societies,  but  paid  and ^^roc- 
tical  lectures,  by  men  of  known  eminence  in  their 
several  departments  of  art.  Each  year  there  should 
be  a  competitive  examination  of  the  students  with 
prizes  in  their  .several  do|)artment3,  followed  by  exhi- 
bitions of  the  performances  of  the  students.  In  fact, 
everything  should  be  done  to  offer  incentives  to  the 
most  strenuous  exertion,  and  to  inspire  the  students 
with  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  self-culture,  and  for 
using  ever}'  possible  endeavour  to  attain  eminence  in 
the  noble  art  which  they  profess.  The  students  at 
this  school,  when  they  become  students  at  the  Koval 
Academy,  would  enjoy,  as  I  hope,  still  further  facili- 
ties, when  the  intended  regulations  may  come  into 
operation  ;  but  we  want  immediate  action,  and  this  we 
must  take  for  ourselves:  our  art  is  literally  starving 
for  want  of  artistic  instruction:  the  want  of  it  has 
clipped  its  very  wings,  and  renders  it  impossible  for 
it  to  attempt  any  lofty  flight.  Two  things  only  are 
needed  to  C(jrrect  the  evil — a  full  and  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation of  the  intensity  of  the  need,  and  an  earnest 
and  determined  combination  to  meet  it.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  suggest  the  mode  of  action,  and  I  now 
solemnly  and  in  all  earnestnass  commend  it  to  your 
immediate  and  energetic  consideration.  It  is  a  strictly 
practical  question  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  submit- 
ting to  you,  and  oite  on  which  the  very  life  of  our  art 
depends.  Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  weaken  it  by  hook- 
ing other  questions  on  to  it,  or  by  raising  difficulties — 
by  looking  out  for  "lions  iir  the  way."  Face  it,  I 
pray  you,  in  its  simple  forur,  and  with  a  determination 
to  meet  it,  and  you  will  cover  yourselves  with  honour, 
and  merit  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  our 
glorious  art.  I  appeal  ti  you  in  the  first  instance  be- 
cause you  have  already  been  first  to  show  your  ap- 
preciation of  this  great  need,  and  to  give  substantial 
proof  of  that  apj)reciation  by  taking  many  practical 
measures  to  meet  it.  I  now  beg  of  you  to  do  this  oa 
a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  manner  both  worthy  of  the 
greatness  of  the  object  and  commetrsurate  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  necessity.  "  I  speak  to  wise  men,"  and 
beg  of  you  to  "judge  what  1  say,"  and  I  do  so  in  all 
confidence  that  my  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain,  and 
that  you  will  come  forward  and  rescue  our  noble  pro- 
fession from  the  disabilities  under  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely groaning,  and  place  it  on  a  level  worthy  both  of 
its  glorious  mission  and  of  the  great  period  of  civiliza- 
tion under  which  Providence  has  cast  our  lot. 

If  you  do  this  we  may  once  again  see  our  England 
the  glory  of  all  lands  in  her  architecture,  as  she  is  in 
so  many  other  of  her  practical  undertakings. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  IMITATION  AS 
APPLIED  TO  THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS.* 

The  reaction  which,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
set  in  and  run  with  so  strong  a  current  in  favour  of 
Mediaeval  architecture  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
taste  for  a  similar  style  in  furniture  and  decoration,  ia 
painting,  aird  in  forms  of  worship.  The  question  of 
rituals  is  altogether  foreign  to  our  province.  Nor  is  it 
my  purpose,  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts,  to  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  Classic  and  Gothic  ar-chitecture,  of  post  or  pre- 
Raphaelitism  in  painting.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
man  can  be  a  faithful  a|iostle,  or  even  a  true  loving 
disciple  of  art,  until  he  has  become  truly  catholic  ia 
his  taste  and  tolerant  iir  bis  practice  ;  until  he  has  seen 
the  vision  of  the  sheet  descending  from  above,  and  is 
prepared  to  find  beauty  as  well  as  pleasure  in  every 
style  of  art  which  has  exercised  the  taste,  the  skill, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  man.  But  as  the  waves  raised 
by  this  eruption  of  Medisevalism  into  our  times  have 
flowed  in  ever- widening  cir'cles  over  the  feelings  of  the 
age,  they  have  left  their  impress  on  objects  which,  a 
priori,  no  one  could  have  expected  they  would  reach. 
In  the  discussions  which  of  late  years  have  been  carried 
on,  on  the  subject  of  art,  language  has  been  perverted 
fi-om  its  original  meaning,  ethics  and  a;sthetics  have 
been  jumbled  together,  bad  taste  has  beconre  con- 
founded with  moi'al  turpitude,  stucco,  when  employed 
to  decorate  the  exterior  of  a  building,  is  denounced  as 
an  uirprincipled  sham  ;  an  ornamental  casting  as  a 
falsehood,  because  it  may  resemble  a  carving  ;  a  com- 
position or  painted  imitation  of  a  wood  or  a  marble  as 
a  downright  and  inexcusable  lie. 

It  is  my  object,  by  a  candid  examination  of  the 
subject,  to  try  to  eliminate  some  principle, —  to  ascer- 
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tain  in  what  cases  ornamental  cas'ings  and  composi- 
tion or  painted  imitations  of  material  may  be  em- 
ployed, without  iiifringiiif;  the  laws  of  propriety  or 
good  taste.  Or  whether  the  use  of  such  appliances 
belongs  to  the  same  category,  and  is  to  be  subjected  to 
the  condemnation  generally  awarded  to  such  practices 
as  the  wearing  of  false  jewellery,  or  the  restoring  by 
means  of  rouge  the  tints  of  the  rose  to  the  cheek  of  the 
faded  beauty. 

As  the  text  of  the  present  discussion,  and  as  repre- 
senting that  view  of  the  question,  from  which,  after  a 
full  and,  I  trust,  a  fair  consideration,  I  venture  to 
differ,  1  shall  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  a  cele- 
brated author,  who  is  generally  considered  one  of  tlie 
soundest  art-critics  of  the  day.  Between  the  princi- 
ples of  mediasvalism  and  the  practice  of  those  imitative 
arts  which  shall  come  under  our  notice  there  is  no 
absolute  or  necessary  antagonism'.  I  trust,  therefore, 
it  may  not  be  supposed  that  in  supporting  the  one  I 
must  be  held  as  condemning  the  other.  In  urging  the 
toleration  of  certain  decorative  appliances,  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  admiration  of  the  glorious  structures  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  which  our  forefathers  have  left, — in  a 
fossil  form,  for  the  study  of  the  geologists  of  history  — 
a  record  of  the  taste,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  I  shall  arrive,  in 
uumerous  instances,  at  the  same  practical  conclusions 
■with  my  opponents,  although  we  may  have  taken  dif- 
ferent roads  to  get  there. 

Touching  the  false  representation  of  material,  says 
the  talented  author  referred  to,  in  one  of  the  eloquent 
denunciations  for  which  he  is  famous,  "The  question 
is  intinitely  more  simple  and  the  law  more  sweeping  ; 
all  such  imitations  are  utterly  base  and  inadmissible. 
It  is  melancholy  to  thiijk  of  the  lime  and  expense  lost 
in  marbling  the  shop-fionts  of  London  alone,  and  of 
the  waste  of  our  resources  in  absolute  vanities,  in 
things  about  which  no  mortal  cares,  by  which  no  eye 
is  ever  arrested,  unless  painfully,  and  which  do  not 
add  one  whit  to  comfort,  or  cleanliness,  or  even  to 
that  great  object  of  commercial  art — conspicuousness. 
But  in  architecture  of  a  higher  rank,  how  much  more 
is  it  to  be  condemned.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted," 
he  continues,  "  while  I  express  my  sincere  admiration 
of  the  very  noble  entrance  and  general  architecture  of 
the  British  Museum,  to  express  also  niy  regret  that 
the  noble  granite  foundation  of  the  staircase  should  be 
mocked  at  its  landing  by  an  imitation,  the  more 
blameable  because  tolerably  successful.  The  only 
effect  of  it  is  to  cast  a  supicion  upon  the  true  stones 
below,  and  upon  every  bit  of  granite  afterwards  en- 
countered." 

And  again,  at  another  part  of  the  same  book : — 

"  The  worth  of  a  diamond  is  simply  the  understand- 
ing the  time  it  must  take  to  look  for  it  before  it  is 
found.  Exactly  as  a  woman  of  feeling  would  not  wear 
false  jewels,  so  would  a  builder  of  honour  disdain  false 
ornaments.  The  using  of  them  is  just  as  downright 
and  inexcusable  a  lie.  You  use  that  which  pretends 
to  a  worth  which  it  has  not;  which  pretends  to  have 
cost,  and  to  be,  what  it  did  not,  and  is  not — it  is  an  im- 
position, a  vulgaiily,  an  impertinence,  and  a  sin. 
Down  with  it  to  the  ground,  grind  it  to  powder,  leave 
its  ragged  place  upon  the  wall  rather ;  you  have  not  paid 
for  it,  you  have  no  business  with  it,  you  do  not  want 
it.  Nobody  wants  ornaments  in  this  world,  but  every- 
body wants  integrity.  All  the  fair  devices  that  ever 
were  fancied  were  not  worth  a  lie.  Leave  your  walls 
as  bare  as  a  planed  board,  or  build  them  of  baked  mud 
and  chopped  straw,  if  need  be,  but  do  not  rough  cast 
them  with  falsehood." 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  there  is  no 
force  in  these  arguments.  They  seem  at  first  sight 
not  a  little  convincing  ;  and,  coming  to  us  with  the 
sanction  of  a  great  name,  they  would  have  been  worthy 
of  our  best  attention,  altliough  they  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  no  other  claims.  But  I  believe  that  they  are 
fallacious  notwithstanding. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sin  is  held  to  lie  in  the 
deception.  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  an  intention  to 
argue  that  there  is  no  harm  in  a  moral  deception,  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  asked  on  what  authority  the  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  are  in  Ibis  case  applied  lo  esthe- 
tics. The  principles  of  ethics  are  founded  (leaving 
revelation  out  of  view)  on  the  primary  convictions  of 
mankind,  and  I  may  assume  that  no  one  will  commit 
the  absurdity  of  claiming  for  ajsthetics  a  higher 
authority.  The  very  fact,  then,  that  these  imitations 
are  so  generally  used  and  so  much  admired  among  an 
educated  and  a  moral  people,  certainly  affords  the 
strongest  possible  presumption  in  their  favour.  As 
these  primary  convictions  mainly  lead  men  in  the 
paths  of  morality,  it  is  surely  a  sound  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  lead  us  far  or  permanently  wrong,  where 
any  essential  principle  is  involved,  in  matters  of  taste. 
But  we  shall  pass  from  this  point,  and  ascertain,  as 
careful  judges  ought  to  do,  on  what  side  the  best  pre- 
cedents can  be  quoted. 

Now  it  is  not  unusual  in  disputed  questions  of 
taste — which  means  of  course  in  all  questions  of  taste — 
to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  the 
court  of  last  resort,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  depart 


from  a  custom  which,  if  not  yet  venerable  from  its 
antiquity,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  the  fashion, 
until  the  taste  for  Media:valism  to  some  extent  sup- 
planted that  for  classic  art.  In  appealing  to  them  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves,  and  perhaps  the  ancient 
Greeks  toe,  that  they  do  not  live  in  modern  times,  fur 
one  of  two  things  must  have  been  the  result  of  such 
a  misfortune;  either  we  should  have  wanted  that 
authoritative  tribunal — the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors — 
before  which  we  could  bring  our  cases  for  ultimate 
decision,  or  they,  the  ancient  Greeks,  must  have  had 
an  accumulation  of  suits  which  would  have  left  the 
Court  of  Chancery  altogether  destitute  of  a  repu- 
tation. 

Did  the  Greeks,  then,  allow  the  principle  of  decep- 
tion in  art  ? 

It  is  recorded  of  Zeuxis,one  of  the  greatest  painters 
of  ancient  times,  that  the  birds  came  and  pecked  at 
the  fruit  on  his  canvas,  while  one  of  his  rivals  as- 
serted that  the  boy  who  held  the  basket  could  not  be 
equally  well  painted,  else  the  birds  would  have  been 
frightened  :  of  Apellas,  that  he  pain  ted  horses  so  truth- 
fully that  animals  of  their  own  species  greeted  them 
by  neighing.  Whether  these  stories  be  more  worthy 
of  belief  than  that  of  Arion  and  his  dolphins,  we 
know  not,  but  the  fact  of  their  being  related,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  wonderful  people  whose  support 
we  claim  were  not  less  alive  to  the  power  of  painting 
than  of  music,  and  that  the  deceptive  character  of  the 
former  was  reckoned  one  of  its  chief  merits.  In  a  trial 
of  skill  between  Zeuxis  and  Parrha-.ius,  the  victory 
was  adjudged  to  the  latter,  when  his  opponent,  en- 
tering his  studio,  desired  him  to  withdraw  the  curtain 
behind  which  he  supposed  his  rival  picture  was  con- 
cealed, the  curtain  itself  being  the  picture  ;  and  Zeuxis 
gi'acefully  acknowledged  his  defeat,  saying  his  own 
picture  merely  deceived  birds,  while  the  other  had  de- 
ceived men. 

But  we  can  appeal  to  authority  which  many  will 
regard  with  greater  veneration  than  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Ornamental  castings  in  bronze,  iron,  and 
other  materials  were  universally  employed  during  the 
middle  ages,  while  the  first  use  made  of  oil  painting 
after  its  discovery  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  to  paint  imitations  of  marble. 

The  work  of  Heracleus,  a  compendium  of  the  arts  as 
practised  previous  to  his  time,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  seventh  century.  In  it  we  find  elaborate 
instructions  for  preparing  the  surface  of  columns,  and 
painting  them  in  imitation  of  marbles,  as  if,  too,  this 
were  the  only  artistic  use  to  which  the  oil  vehicle  could 
be  applied.  In  fact,  precedents  of  all  ages  may  be 
adduced  to  sanction  the  practice  which  our  modern 
authors  condemn.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  pro- 
duce strong  presumptive  evidence,  however  conclusive 
that  may  be,  in  support  of  our  views.  Nor  is  it  enough 
that  we  can  appeal  in  their  support  to  the  practice  at 
once  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  We  must  also  show 
that  they  are  just  in  themselves,  or  that  they  rest  on 
right  principles.  This  we  propose  to  do  by  the  fol- 
lowing method : — 

Ist.  Weshall  shortly  advert  to  thatlove  of  imitation 
in  which  the  fine  arts  have  their  origin. 

2nd.  We  shall  state  some  cases  in  which  deceptive 
imitations  are  admissible,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  a 
different  class. 

3rd.  We  shall  name  the  qualities  which  give  value 
to  decorative  appliances,  and  illustrate  the  subject  by 
showing  how  far  some  of  these  fulfil  the  conditions  re- 
quired of  them. 

4th.  We  shall  conclude  by  pointing  out  and  illus- 
trating the  conditions  which  ought  to  regulate  the  use 
of  surface  coatings. 

First,  then,  as  to  that  love  of  imitation  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  fine  arts.  All  decorative  art  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds  with  reference  to  its  subjects, 
or  the  mode  in  which  they  are  treated. 

1st.  The  geometrical. 

2nd.  The  conventional. 

3rd.  The  purely  imitative. 

Examples  of  tlie  first  class  are  to  be  found  con- 
nected with  every  stjde  of  architecture.  Almost  all 
Moresque  ornamentation  is  geometrical,  and  the 
Greek  fret  may  be  named  as  affording  an  example  of 
the  style. 

The  second  class,  or  conventional,  takes  its  place 
midway  between  the  other  two.  It  is  imitative  after 
a  fashion,  through  which — although  natural  forms 
are  not  directly  imitated — the  spirit  of  the  form 
imitated  is  retained,  as  a  melody  in  music,  in  the 
variations  which  are  composed  upon  it.  The  most 
perfect  examples  of  conventional  ornament  are, 
perhaps,  the  lotus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  honey- 
suckle of  the  Greeks.  All  architectural  ornament  may 
be  said  to  bo  either  geometrical  or  conventional,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

The  third,  or  purely  imitative  art,  includes  the  paint- 
ing of  the  human  figure,  of  landscape,  fruit,  floweri, 
and  all  cases  in  which  a  direct  representation  of  the 
object  is  attempted. 

We  cannot  afford  time  to  treat  this  subject  fully, 
nor  have  we  anything  to  do  in  the  present  discussion 
with  geometrical  or  conventional  ornainentation.  Our 


attention  will  be  restricted  to  the  third  class  which  we 
have  named,  as  it  is  only  in  the  exercise  of  purely 
imitative  art  that  the  questions  now  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion can  arise. 

To  make  a  great  artist,  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the 
hands  must  combine.  He  must  be  possessed  of  the 
three  great  qualities  which  give  power  over  the  ima- 
gination, the  emotions,  and  the  understanding.  He 
must  be  possessed,  first,  of  imagination  or  fancy,  the 
power  which  creates,  invents,  or  suggests,  which  is 
common  to  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the  sculptor. 
Second,  he  must  possess  a  sympathetic  nature — that 
power  of  sympathy  which  teaches  the  heart  to  vitirate 
in  unison  with  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 
In  simple  language,  he  must  be  possessed  of  taste, 
which  has  been  well  styled  the  science  of  the  emotions, 
a  faculty  which — according  as  it  is  considered  passive 
or  active  in  its  nature — signifies  on  the  one  baud  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  emotion,  on  the  other,  the  knowledge, 
irjtuitive  or  acquired,  of  those  qualities  in  external 
things  which  are  fitted  to  excite  it  in  others.  Third, 
he  must  possess  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  to 
enable  him  to  express  by  means  of  form  and  colours  the 
ideas  which  the  mind  has  conceived.  Now  these 
three  qualities  of  imagination  or  fancy,  taste,  and  exe- 
cutive skill,  must  be  found,  lessor  more,  in  every  work 
of  art.    Not  equally. 

It  is  only  in  the  highest  rank  of  art,  where  human 
life  is  the  subject  and  human  form  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion, that  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind  are  called 
into  exercise.  This  rank  is  the  highest,  for  the  simple 
and  obvious  reason  that  it  does  so  employ  these  powers, 
that  it  deals  with  the  noblest  subjects,  and  addresses 
itself  to  the  most  profound  emotions  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  in  the  field  which  these  faculties  open  to 
us  that  art  must  operate  if  it  is  to  assist  in  tlie  great 
woi  k  of  cultivating  the  intellectual  powers  or  the  moral 
sentiments,  and  in  reaping  the  rich  fruit  they  are  cal- 
culated to  bear. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COMPRESSED  ASPHALTE. 

(JProm  tlie  Mechanics'  Magazine.) 

At  a  recent  meeting,  M.  Malo  read  a  very  interest- 
ing paper,  "  On  Compressed  Asphalte  as  a  material 
for  roads,"  before  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  at 
Paris.  After  referrinir  to  the  defects  inherent  in  all 
the  old  systems  of  paving  adopted  in  the  French 
capital,  M.  Malo  treated  of  the  attempts  which  had 
from  time  to  time  been  made  to  substitute  somethijitf 
better.  Of  all  the  systems  tried,  however,  he  stated 
that  but  one  had  borne  the  requisite  tests,  and  that 
after  a  trying  noviciate,  extending  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  compressed  asphalte  now  took  a  place  as 
a  powerful  rival  to  ordinary  stone  paving  and  mac- 
adam. 

The  asphalte  employed  for  the  works  already  exe- 
cuted in  Paris  is  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  naturally 
impregnated  with  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 
The  rock  is  quarried  in  regular  beds,  four  lo  seven 
yards  thick,  at  Seyssel  (Ain),  Val  de  Travers  (can- 
ton de  Neufchatel),  and  in  several  other  places  in  tlie 
Jura,  kt  a  temperature  equivalent  to  tliut  of  boil- 
ing water,  the  bitumen  softens  so  much  that  the  stone 
crumbles  to  powder;  if  now  this  powder,  while  still 
hot,he  powerfully  compressed,  it  will  form  masses  pos- 
sessing, when  cold,  an  amount  of  hardness  equal  to 
that  of  the  unquarricd  rock,  and  it  is  this  peculiar 
property  which  has  been  somewhat  recently  applied 
on  an  extended  scale,  to  the  formation  of  roadways 
in  Paris. 

M.  Male  stated  that  the  crude  asphalte  is  first 
broken  by  mechanical  means  into  small  pieces,  then 
reduced  to  powder,  and  suliseijueiitly  placed  in  larife 
iron  cauldrons,  wherein  it  is  heated  to  about  140' 
degrees  cent.  Wiiile  thus  h  it  it  is  carried  quickly, 
in  suitable  ladles,  to  the  locality  where  it  is  to  be 
employed.  The  proper  curved  form  which  the 
finished  road  is  intendcil  to  assume  has  been  pre- 
viously imparted  to  a  bed  of  concrete  (Beio/i),  on  wliich 
the  hot  asphalte,  in  powder,  he  it  observed — for  pres- 
sure is  needed  to  make  it  agglomerate — is  spread, 
and  carefully  rammed,  with  heated  cast  iron  ram- 
mers, into  a  solid  sheet,  so  to  speak.  Three  heavy 
rollers  are  then  passed  successively  over  the  tcra- 
dually  hardening  roadway.  The  first  weiglis  about 
6  cwt.,  the  second  I  ion,  and  third  roller  about  2 
tons  5  cwt.  By  ihis  means  of  the  stratum  asphalte  is 
reduced  to  a  uniform  thickness,  fixed  in  Paris  at 
four  centimetres.  Two  or  three  hours  after  the 
passage  of  the  last  roller  the  material  has  become 
so  far  cooled  and  consolidated  that  traffic  can  be 
freely  resumed  on  its  surface. 

In  16ot),  one  year  after  the  discovery  of  this  pro- 
cess, M.  Darcy,  Inspector-General  of  Roads,  pro- 
posed its  ajiplication  to  a  portion  of  the  boulevards  ; 
hut  it  was  not  until  1854  that  the  fij'st  piece  of  com- 
pressed asphalte  pavement  was  put  down,  in  the 
Rue  Bergere,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.M. 
Homberg,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Vaudry,  Engineer  in 
Ordinary  in  the  Municipal  service.    In  1854  we 
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fin  1  that  about  700  or  800  metres  only  of  the  new 
roadway  were  in  existence.  In  1858  the  area  had 
increased  to  8,000  metres,  and  now  it  is  more  than 
100,000  metres,  without  including  many  large  court- 
yards,for  which  tlie  new  pavement  has  been  selected, 
less  for  the  sake  of  solidity  than  for  the  absence  of 
imise  which  follows  on  its  use.  As  in  all  other  new 
tilings,  M.  Malo  stated,  that  many  mislakes  were 
made  at  first,  many  mishaps  met  with,  and  difficul- 
ties overcome.  We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
important. 

The  first  essential  was  obviously  to  discover  a  good 
metliod  of  prei)aring  the  material.  .After  months  of 
lal)our  and  care  this  object  seemed  as  far  from  being 
(v'ltrtined  as  ever.  Then  followed  the  difficulties 
iif  application,  and  in  this  department  the  e.xperi- 
iiients  conducted  in  the  Kue  Neuve  Petits  Champs 
were  fertile  in  instruction.  The  aspliahe  used  was 
hard  and  unmanageable;  the  season  far  advanced, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  procure  a 
dry  surface  of  concrete  for  the  asplialte  to  rest  on. 
The  moisture  was  evaporated  by  the  heat,  and,  per- 
vading the  mass, prevented  the  efficient  agglomeration 
of  its  particles.  Worst  of  all,  the  concrete  itself 
reposed  on  soil  recently  disturbed  in  the  formation 
of  a  sewer,  and  the  settlement  which  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  bed  of 
aspalte.  Ultimately  all  these  obstacles  were  over- 
come, and  iM.  iMalo  states  the  advantages  of  the  new 
roadway  as  follows  : — It  produces  neither  mud  nor 
dust;  the  annual  were  equalling  only  one  millimetre, 
once  it  has  become  thoroughly  consolidated  by  the 
passage  of  vehicles.  It  is  almost  perfectly  noise- 
less— no  trifluig  advantage,  be  it  remarked.  What 
would  not  we  dwellers  in  London  give  for  a  noiseless 
j)avement?  The  labour  of  horses  is  materially  les- 
sened on  the  compressed  asphalte,  as  compared  with 
stone  paving  or  macadam  ;  a  fact  disputed,  however, 
by  .M.  Tresca,  a  gentleman  who  has  conducted  a 
valuable  series  of  experiments  on  the  tractive  resis- 
tances of  various  roads.  The  expense  of  maintain- 
ing wheel  carriages  in  repair  is  considerably  reduced 
hy  the  suppression  of  ruts  and  jolting.  J\l.  Malo 
stated  the  saving  at  8, .500,000  francs,  supposing  all 
Parix  Hspliiilteil,  yearly  ;  and,  lastly,  the  absence  of 
vibration  tends  to  the  durability  of  the  houses  on 
•■iilier  side.  In  opposition,  it  lias  been  urged  tliat 
the  new  pavement  is  too  slipjiery  for  smoothly  shod 
carriane  and  saiidle  horses (c//c'i'«?/a' rfe£i/xe).  Ac- 
cording to  Al.  Malo,  this  inconvenience  is  never  ex- 
perienced unless  the  curvature  of  the  roadway  is 
exaiiu'erated,  or  on  steep  hills.  This  has  been  verified 
by  experience.  It  was  found  that  one  horse  in 
1,308  fell  in  passing  through  the  Rue  de  Seze, 
which  is  paved,  and  but  one  in  1,409  in  passinij 
through  the  Hue  iVeave  des  Capucin,  which  is 
a-phalted.  Sometimes,  however,  the  surface  is 
rendered  slippery  by  the  presence  of  forei;;n  sub- 
stances dropped  in  traffic.  A  simple  washing  re- 
moves the  evil.  The  same  end  may  be  attained  by 
means  of  a  slight  sprinkling  of  sand. 

iM.  Malo  estimated  the  cost  of  the  different  road- 
ways used  in  Paris  at  the  following  rates  per  square 
metre :  — 

llaterial.  Formation.         Annual  Maintenance. 

Compressed  Asphalte 

and  concrete   1.3 f.  If.  25c. 

Pavement  of  Belgian 

Porphyry  lOf.  to  22f.  Of.  SOe.  to  If.  .50c. 

Macadam   7f.  2f.  40c.  to  3f. 

M.  Malo  concluded  by  stating  that  all  the  Jura 
district,  from  the  department  of  the  Bas  Rhine  to 
Savoy, abounds  in  asphalte,  so  that  no  fears  need  be 
entertained  of  exhausting  the  supply  by  e.xtending 
the  application  of  the  material. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  DIJ.  SMITH. 
Thk  following  is  a  description  of  the  memorial  win- 
dow to  be  placetl  in  the  Ladye  Chapel,  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  as  a  testimonial  to  the  late  John  Smith, 
Wus.  Doc. : — The  window  consists  of  a  triplet  of  lan- 
cets, the  centre  light  being  superior  in  height  to  those 
of  the  siiles^  In  subject  matter  the  entire  window  is 
<!evoted  to  the  e-xpression  of  the  praise  of  God,  glorified 
by  music  as  in  heaven  and  in  eartli.  Jn  the  centre 
light  is  introduced  conspicuously  the  figure  of  David 
harping  forth  his  inspired  |isalniody,  choral  angels 
being  grouped  above  his  head.  In  tlie  side  lights  are 
assembled  groups  of  singing  and  instrumental  figures, 
blending  in  turn  their  voices  and  music  with  those  of 
David,  and  the  angels  of  the  central  division  to  which 
they  turn.  The  various  groupings  thus  described 
form  the  main  effect  of  the  subjrct  matter  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  triplet;  horizontally  there  are,  how- 
ever, twelve  medallions  arranged,  four  in  each  light, 
above  and  below  the  principal  subject.  These  medal- 
lions each  contain  an  angel,  minstrel  or  chor.il  accord- 
ing to  its  po-ition.  The  wliole  of  the  work  will  be  of 
the  very  richest  colouring  and  most  elaborate  design 
generally,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  middle  triplet  window 
there  will  be  a  polished  brass  tablet  containing  the  in- 
scription in  the  old  English  characters  of  black,  re- 
lieved by  initials  of  red. 


|lublic  mxij  '§ubiiU  Movlis. 

A  handsome  villa  residence  has  been  erected  at 
Dunmore,  for  David  Malcolmson,  Esq.  The  style  is 
peculiar,  but  effective.  The  roofs  are  executed  in  a 
curved  line,  having  projecting  eaves  supported  by 
brackets;  two  semicircular  bows,  forming  very  elegant 
features,  face  the  teriaces  and  gardens,  and  a  recessed 
timber  verandah  on  the  front  entrance.  The  works 
have  been  very  creditably  executed  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Lynch,  builder,  Camden-street.  John  S.  Mulvany, 
Esq.,  architect. 

A  large  mansion  has  been  completed  for  John  Mal- 
colmson, Esq.,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  county 
Waterford,  and  situated  convenient  to  the  river  Suir, 
It  comprises  dwelling-house  in  centre,  with  extensive 
wings  on  sides,  in  which  are  kitchen,  offices,  servants' 
apartments,  &c.  Mr.  Ryan,  Waterford,  builder.  John 
S.  Mulvany,  Esq.,  architect. 

A  handsome  mansion  with  extensive  offices,  &o., 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  is  now  in  coui\se 
of  erection  at  Glengeen,  near  Fintona,  Co.  Tyrone, 
from  the  design,  and  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Jlr.  FitzGibbon  Louch,  C.E.,  archit.ct.  Sack ville-st., 
Londonderry.  Mr.  George  Armstrong,  Brookborough, 
is  the  contractor. 

A  large  mansion  has  been  for  some  time  in  the 
course  of  erection  at  Newtownbarry,  Co.  Wexfiu'd,  for 
R.  W\  Hall  Dare,  Esq.,  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of,  Slessrs.  Lanyon,  Lyiui  and 
Lanyon,  of  Belfast  and  Dublin,  architects  ;  Mr.  James 
Gargan,  resident  clerk  of  works ;  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Carroll,  of  17,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin,  builder. 

An  iron  gate-lodge  and  entrance  of  original  design 
and  peculiar  construction,  is  in  course  of  erection  for 
William  Malcolmson,  Esq.,  near  Portlaw,  cimnty 
Waterford.  Mr.  Wm.  Turner,  Hammersmith  Works, 
contractor. 


RAILWAY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Proposed  Railway  fko.vi  Clonmel  to 
DuNGARvAN.  —  A  proposal  has  lately  been  started 
for  connecting  the  al)0ve  towns  by  a  line  of  railroad, 
and  has  received  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Lord  Stuart  de  Deeies.  The  project 
has  been  already  started  in  the  year  18.;9,  and  is 
now  renewed  under  auspices  of  ureat  promise.  The 
district  is  populous  and  richly  circumstanced,  within 
whicli  are  comprised  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Lords  Stuart  de  Decies,  Cremnrne, 
Stradbrooke,  and  Huntingdon;  of  the  Chearnleys, 
the  Musgraves.  the  Kcilys,  the  Moore  Sniythes,  tlie 
Ussliers,  the  Bn-hes,  the  Keanes,  t  le  Drews,  the 
Beresfbrds,  the  Powers,  the  Maxwells,  and  a  host 
of  others.  The  detail^  of  the  undertaking  have  not 
been  yet  made  pulilie  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  railway  shall  connect  the  town  of 
Fermoy  with  the  Waierford  and  Limerick  Railway, 
close  to  the  important  capital  of  Tipperary.  This 
line  has  been  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  is  anxious  to  add  the  advantages 
of  a  railway  to  the  many  other  benefits  which  Lis- 
more  enjoys  under  his  enliyhtened  and  liberal  pro- 
prietorsliip.  His  Grace,  therefore,  has  offereil  to 
take  £10,000  worth  of  the  share  capital.  Lord  Stuart 
de  Decies  will  take  £2,000,  and  Mr.  Bagwell,  M.P., 
of  Marlfield  House,  Clonmel,  £I,000.~  The  High 
Sheriff  of  Waterford,  Mr.  Roliert  Percival  Jlax- 
well,  D.L.  ;  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart.  ;  Sir  John 
Keane,  and  all  the  landed  proprietary  of  tliat  ex- 
tensive and  wealthy  neighbourhood,  will  give  their 
earnest  support.  Between  Clonmel  and  Fermoy  the 
distance  would  be  38  miles,  and  after  leaving  Cap- 
poquin,  it  is  suggested  that  the  line  should  give  a 
branch  to  Dungarvan,  distance  six  miles,  making  a 
total  of  44  miles,  which  it  is  computed  will  be  made 
at  an  outlay  of  little  over  £7,000  per  mile.  If  a 
sum  of  £1,000  per  mile  he  subscribed  hy  the  district 
proposed  to  be  traverseil,  an  eminent  contractor  is 
prepared  at  once  to  commence  the  undertaking.  A 
preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  Dromana  tiastle, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  and  there  it  was 
atrreed  that  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  and  Mr.  Francis  E. 
Curry,  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  should 
wait  upon  the  surrounding  gentry,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  number  of  shares  likely  to  he 
taken  hy  them.  The  promoters  on  olitaiuing 
signatures  for  the  required  sum,  will  proceed  to  ob- 
tain then-cessary  Parliamentary  powers  to  enable 
theni  to  enable  to  carry  out  their  design. 

Edkopean  Central  Railway  Company. — 
This  company  is  formed  to  execute  a  grand  under- 
taking. A  glance  at  any  modern  map  of  Europe  will 
show  that  while  Northern  and  Central  Germany  are 
intersected  by  a  network  of  railways,  and  while 
Italy  possesses  her  own  series  of  railway  lines,  be- 
uiiming  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  extending  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  there  is  a  perfect  blank, 
devoid  of  railways  between  the  Lake  of  Coino  and 
Lucerne.  A  line  connecting  these  two  places  would 
unite  the  systems  of  Germany  with  those  of  Italy, 


and  place  the  North  and  South  of  Europe  in  immediata 
communication.  By  the  construction  of  this  line 
800  miles  of  sea  voyage  will  be  saved  in  the  journey 
to  India,  and  the  distance  between  England  and  her 
greatest  dependency  will  he  virtually  shortened  by 
three  days.  The  line  from  Chiassa  CComo)  to  Biasca, 
in  the  Canton  of  Tessin,  was  formally  commenced 
in  January,  under  Government  inspection.  This  is 
the  first  work  of  the  European  Central  Railway 
Company  When  some  arranirements,  now  pending 
with  the  Swiss  and  Italian  States  are  compleicd,  the 
line  from  Biasca  to  Lucerne  will  be  commenced. 
Lucerne  will  he  the  point  of  junction  for  all  the 
European  systems. 


OLD  MENS'  ASYLUM,  LEESON-PARK. 

The  building,  of  which  a  sketch  is  presented  in  the 
present  niimlier,  has  been  erected  from  designs  by 
Mr.  William  G.  Murray,  R.H.A.,  at  Leeson  Park, 
on  a  site  not  fur  from  the  Molyneux  Asylum,  which 
building  it  somewhat  resembles  in  style  and  general 
character.  This  excellent  charity,  which  is  designed 
for  persons  of  respectability,  who  have  seen  better 
days,  and  found  themselves,  in  their  declining  years, 
in  unforeseen  poverty,  has  hitherto  found  a  home  in 
an  inconvenient  and  inadequate  building  at  Russell- 
place,  North  Circular-road,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  notice  that  it  has  numbered  among  its  inmates 
snme  of  the  orisinal  founders  of  the  charity  who, 
when  it  was  estalilished  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  were  in  prosperous  or  affluent  circum- 
stances. 

The  building  is  intended  to  accommodate  42  in- 
mates, and  contains  in  addition  to  the  necessary  dor- 
mitories and  sleeping  apartments,  a  spacious  and 
airy  common  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  board-room, 
and  matron's  apartments.  In  the  basement  a  large 
dining  hall,  kitchen  and  other  offices,  and  smoking 
room  ;  and  on  the  upper  floor  an  infirmary  for  sick 
or  bedridden  inmates,  divided  by  screens  into  separate 
cubicles.  The  walls  are  built  of  granite,  vvith  dress- 
ings of  Drogheda  limestone.  The  contract  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  most  efficient  and  admirable  manner 
by  Mr,  Geo.  Moyers  ;  amount  about  £3,000.  The 
ornamental  iron  work  was  executed  in  part  by 
Brawn,  of  Birmingham,  and  in  part  by  Fagan  of 
Great  Brunswick-street.  The  plumbers'  work  of 
lavatories,  bath-rooms,  and  water-closets  by  Lam- 
prey and  Rendell. 


THE  BETHEL  CHURCH— NOTICE. 
In  our  last  number  a  typographical  error  bas  oc- 
curred which  is  calculated  to  convey  a  very  diffe- 
rent meaning  from  what  was  intended.  In  speaking 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  successful  plans  for  the  new 
Bethel  Church,  Kingstown,  it  is  stated — "  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  an  opportunity  is  not 
afforded  of  seeing  the  successful  designs  ;"  the  word 
should  have  been  i/xsuccessfiil.  It  is  now  asserted 
as  probable  that  none  of  these  plans  may,  after  all, 
be  carried  out,  and  that  a  new  church  is  proposed  to 
be  erected  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sandycove,  into  the  expenses  of  which  the  funds 
that  were  intended  for  the  new  Bethel  will  be 
merged. 


THE  SITE  FOR  TME  PRINCE  CONSORT 
MEMORIAL. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Corporation  a  reso- 
lution was  carried,  referring  to  Committee  No.  1,  a 
memorial  praying  that  the  Council  would  re-consider 
their  decision  granting  a  site  for  the  Prince  Consort 
i\Iemorial,  in  College-green.  Tlie  committee  met  on 
Saturday,  when  the  fallowing  resolution  was  moved 
bv  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Vereker,  seconded  by  Alderman 
Bonsall,  and  on  a  division  carried  by  11  to  7  : — ''That 
this  Committee  is  of  opinion,  and  do  accordingly  re- 
port to  the  Council  that  no  action  is  desirable  on  foot 
of  the  memorial  before  us,  as  we  see  no  reason  for  dis- 
turbing the  decision  solemnly  arrived  at  by  the  Coun- 
cil granting  the  site  at  College-green,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  statue  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert." 


RoYAi.DiiBi.iN  Society. — The  sixth  evening  scien- 
tific meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  l«th 
iiist..  Chair  taken  at  eight  o'clock,  precisely.  Com- 
munication :  1.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  "On  .\lbumen, 
and  some  of  its  Metallic  Compounds."  2.  James  W. 
Barry,  '•  Notes  on  a  recent  Visit  to  Queensland." 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  FRANCE.*  , 

MEDIAEVAL  TO  KENAISSANCE. 

A  nTSTOitY  of  architecture  in  France  is  no  light  mat- 
ter to  f^ive  til  this  audience.  Its  leading  features,  and 
vprv  niucli  of  its  details,  have  been  already  most  ad- 
mirably set  forih  by  such  writers  as  Petit,  Freeman, 
l''er,;u<son,  Scott,  and  others  of  our  own  country  ; 
and  by  De  Caucnont,  VioUet-le-Duc,  Verneilh,  and 
other  French  autliors ;  and  there  are  few,  perhaps,  of 
niy  audience  who  do  not  well  know  not  only  those 
works,  but  the  examples  themselves,  from  personal 
study  in  France. 

Jiuch,  therefore,  that  one  would  ordinarily  dwell 
upon  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  here,  and  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  I  sliall  be  excused  in  speaking  to  a 
greater  extent  than  I  usually  do  of  these  particulars, 
-ivUii:h  have  struck  me  the  most  forcibly  in  my  own 
French  studies. 

Now,  to  begin  with,  I  must  ask  you  to  call  to  mind 
the  well-known  fact  that  France  never  did,  from  the 
earliest  to  tlie  latest  of  the  Mediseval  times,  exist  as 
an  architectural  whole.  We  find  great  local  peculiari- 
ties in  England,  between  even  the  difl'erent  counties.  I 
Ivxtend  the  studies  to  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  the  peculiarities  are  seen  still  more 
strongly.  But  Mediajval  France  was  broken  up  into 
various  schools  of  art  in  a  much  more  determined  way. 
It  was  never,  exce|)t  in  a  few  rare  instances,  one  king- 
don",  at  all,  politically, — not  subject  to  one  ruler, — not 
ol:e>  iiig  llie  same  laws. 

C'lovis  fnund  at  his  accession  that  his  southern 
bouiidarv  was  tlie  Loire.  He  passed  that,  and  pushed 
his  confines  on  to  the  Garonne,  and  even  beyond. 
l)urg\indy  was  added  by  his  son.  Charles  Jlartell 
did  nearly  tlie  same ;  so  did  I'epin  ;  and  so,  afterliini, 
did  the  still  more  renowned  Cliarleinagne,  who  ruled 
at  his  death  what  no  French  ruler,  except  Napoleon, 
evei-  did  before  or  since,  all  France,  with  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  But  after  these  great 
nionarchs,  France  was  dismembered  by  their  several 
son-^ ;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  were  eventually 
lost ;  and  Media;val  France,  such  as  her  kings  i-uled 
in  tlie  twelfth  century,  really  comprised  only  what 
was  left  of  the  kingdom  when  Brittany,  Normandy, 
l5arj;undy,  and  all  else  to  the  east  of  tlie  Khorie  and 
sou'Ji  of  the  Liiire  were  cut  off. 

And  we  must  reini'mber  that  this  was  not  merely 
s  I  ill  name  :  that  these  provinces,  owning  the  French 
king  as  their  feudal  chief,  were  not  really  his  vas.sals. 
'J  hc.-.e  provinces  were,  de  /(tcio,  distinct  kingdoms, 
allied  with  tlieir  feudal  chief  when  it  suited  their 
purpose,  and  allied  equally  often,  for  the  same  reason, 
witli  his  enemies;  and  the  counts  of  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine,  warring  as  often 
against  the  king  as  for  him,  and  tiius  keeping  up  the 
national  feeling  of  tlieir  several  provinces  in  opposition 
to  a  united  1"' ranee,  drew  strongly  a  line  of  boundary 
to  each  for  art  as  well  as  for  war. 

It  was  not  till  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis 
(122G— 1243),  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  that  the  king  of  France  was  really  the  ruler 
of  tne  greater  part  of  it,  as  we  now  know  it ;  and 
even  after  them  France  had  to  go  through  the  fiery 
ordoal  of  our  IWward  and  Henry,  and  saw  Brittany, 
Normandy,  Burgundy,  and  Guienne,  still  and  again 
defv  him.  Then,  again,  in  England,  ours  was  the 
architecture,  mainly,  of  one  lace.  The  Roman  work 
v.:as  well-nigh  destroyed  before  our  architecture,  as 
we  find  it,  arose  ;  and  exercised  no  influence  whatever 
upon  it.  But  in  F'rance,  the  Roman  work  remained 
lioaily  before  the  eyes  of  the  Mediajvalists.  Even 
now,  you  enter  lihoim.s,  or  Autun,  or  Bordeaux,  by  or 
ireiir  the  old  Roman  gateway;  you  may  still  see 
bull-tights  in  the  amjihitiieatre  at  Nismes,  and  may 
worship  the  arts  there  in  the  temple  where  the  Roman 
bov/ed  down  to  his  gods.  In  fact,  the  Romans  them- 
selves, like  their  architecture,  seem  never  to  have 
quite  died  out,  but  to  have,  amalgamated,  in  the  south 
especially,  with  the  conquering  races.  Many  proofs 
of  this  will  be  found,  directly  stated,  in  history. 
'J  h'  U,  again,  there  came  down  streams  of  emigration 
from  the  Rhine  and  down  the  Rhone,  the  Itlienish 
arts  and  architecture  coming  down  with  the  streams, 
as  we  KuLjIish  carry  them  to  our  colonies.  Then, 
again,  there  came  up  from  ilie  sea,  through  the  south- 
ern p  irts,  whatever  the  Venetians  could  bring  from 
J;v/..intine  Venice,  and  whatever  the  Easterns  could 
.•.I'll  I  Irom  Saracenic  Syria  and  the  Nile;  not  mere 
{;.!(.  U  and  merchandise,  but  arts  and  the  men  who 
Jira -li^eil  them,  and  who  formed  goodly  colonies  at 
jMarseilles,  anil  Narbimne,  and  lamoges,  much  as  we 
En.,iish  do  now  wherever  the  doing  is  worth  it. 
'I  lirii,  too,  in  the  north,  were  the  Normans  working 
art  in  their  own  province,  Normandy,  tlieir  own  pe- 
culiar style, —  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  Rle- 
di.-evjil  times  clearly  belonging  to  the  name,  and  to  be 
traced  wherever  the  Nnrinaiis  went,  in  their  own 
land,  in  England,  in  Sicily,  distinctly,  to  them  and  to 
no  one  else.    So  that,  with  all  these  facts  together,  we 


•  I!y  Jlr.  T.  Hajter  Lewis,  rend  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Arcliitectura!  -Association,  April  1st. 


may  well  hesitate  at  tracing  French  history  in  a  part 
of  an  hour  or  so. 

Yet  I  willingly  have  dwelt,  at  some  little  length, 
upon  this  beginning,  because  it  really  forms  the  basis 
upon  which  all  knowledge  of  such  history  must  be 
founded ;  and  because,  too,  it  shows  how  little  an 
architect  can  expect  really  to  know,  if  he  venture 
beyond  mere  bricks  and  mortar,  without  being  well 
grounded  in  history.  Not  only  the  history  of  Fiance, 
but,  we  mu^t  know  something  of  wliat  was  practised 
at  the  time  in  Germany,  Venice,  Constantinople,  and 
the  East,  before  we  can  enter  very  deeply  into  the 
matter.  Without,  however,  detaining  you  more  as  to 
this,  I  may  state  broadly,  as  an  introduction  to 
French  architecture,  that  between  architecture  as 
practised  by  the  Romans  and  as  revived  in  France, 
in  later  times,  there  was  a  clear,  deep  gap  of  some  six 
centuries.  For  the  latest  time  assigned  to  any  Ro- 
man work  of  note  is  the  third  century,  whereas  the 
earliest  Mediaeval  work  that  we  know  of,  as  worth 
caring  for,  bears  date  about  the  tenth.  That  is  a 
long  stride,  that  same  six  centuries ;  Goths,  Franks, 
Saracens,  had  overrun  the  country  then ;  Charlemagne, 
the  great  emperor,  had  ruled  and  died,  and  his  enor- 
mous kingdom  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds ;  and, 
as  we  come  upon  France  at  the  av/akening  of  art  in 
the  tenth  century,  we  find  its  king  govetiiingno  moie 
than  one  of  its  large  provinces. 

Now  in  all  this  great  space  of  GOO  j-ears  there  is 
scarcely  anything,  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other,  of  importance  enough  to  have  attained  cele- 
brity. 

A  few  remains  of  some  little  interest  may,  indeed, 
be  cited,  and  they  are  scattered  widely  over  the 
country,  from  the  Basse  OLuvre  at  Beauvais,  in 
Picardy  to  St.  Jean,  at  Poitiers,  and  Coustonges  in 
the  Pyrennees.*  But  the  dates  of  these  buildings  are 
very  doubtful,  and  the  remains  loo  scanty  for  success- 
ful theorizing,  and  all  that  we  kn.iw  beyond  the 
Roman  character  of  the  detail  is,  that  the  nave 
and  ais.e  arrangement  with  clerestory  above  was 
clearly,  thougli  rudely,  even  then  in  use;  so,  too, 
apparently  was  tlie  dome;  and  that  the  masonry 
most  in  use  was  that  of  small  stones,  carefully  bonded, 
and  often  arched  with  courses  of  Roman  tiles. 

It  will  assist  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  arts  in 
France  at  that  time,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  in  Eng- 
land we  had  Brixworth,  Wearmontli,  and  Jarrow; 
that  in  Germany  there  we-e  Aix  la  Cliapelle,  and  the 
portico  of  Lor^cli  :  in  Italy,  St.  Vitale,  St.  Prassede, 
and  one,  at  least,  of  the  line  brick  towers;  and  at 
Constantiiiiiple,  St.  Sophia's.  So  tliat  our  art  then 
in  FVance  was  sadly  in  arrear,  and  that  is  about  the 
sum  total  of  our  knowledge  both  of  the  cliarucler  of 
existing  works  and  of  their  dates.  We  get  in  the 
tenth  century  on  somewhat  surer  ground,  for  we 
have  then,  as  example-;,  Tnurnus,  St.  Etieiino,  at 
Nevers,  the  Abbey  of  L'.\inay  at  Lyon.s,  and  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Couture  at  Mans. 

As  to  the  latter,  however,  I  have  very  strong 
doubts,  and  as  the  presumed  age  of  the  oldest  part  is 
almost  the  end  of  the  tenth  contuiy,  we  may,  I  think, 
safely  refer  tlie  building  generally  to  a  later  date, 
and  so  remove  it  from  our  present  consideration.  The 
rest  of  tliese  chnrches  are  more  particularly  within 
reach  of  German  influences.  At  Lyons  there  is  the 
dome,  together  with  a  singular  arrangement  of  sculp- 
ture over  the  ai.sle  columns;  and  at  Tournus  an  al- 
most unique  example  of  vaults,  arranged  cross  ways,  over 
the  nave.  This  occurs  in  several  places  to  the  aisles, 
but  I  remember  no  other  to  nave.  St.  Etienne,  at 
Vignory,  I  have  not  seen,  but  Viollet-le-Duc  assigns 
it  to  the  tenth  centuiy.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
good  monograph  of  it  in  the  Institute  Librar.v,  by  M. 
Girault  de  Prangey,  who  gives  good  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  church  is  not  earlier  tlian  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century.  Even  at  this  date, 
however,  we  have  the  fir.it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
the  clievet  arrangement,  and  without  any  trace  of  its 
being  copied,  to  my  knowledge,  from  any  existing 
building. 

The  main  works  of  similar  date  in  Italy  are 
parts  of  S.  Ciriacco  Ancoiia  (a  cross  church) 
S.  Fo.sca,  in  Torcello  (also  a  domed  church),  and 
S.  Ambrogio,  at  Milan  ;  whilst  in  Germany  there  is 
little  beyond  parts  of  S.  Pantale  me,  at  (Julogne,  anil 
perhaps  parts  of  Mayence.  I  say  ]K'rh(ii>s,  for  when 
we  come  to  investigate  tlieie  eaily-dated  buildings — 
to  go  through  the  history  of  their  repe.iti'd  rchuiUlings 
and  reconstructions,  we  become  |>ainfiilly  aware  that 
nothing  but  an  examination,  stone  by  stone,  on  the 
spot,  such  as  Professor  Willis  and  others  have  given 
to  our  own  buildings,  can  with  certainty  clear  up 
their  histoiy. 

We  may,  however,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  beautiful  arrangement  of 
apsidal  chapels  appears  in  its  earliest  e.\am[ile  in  the 


•  Many  of  these  ImilJinfrs  are  very  curious.  St.  Jean,  at 
Poitiers,  more  particuliirly  so.  The  mouldings  arc  very  ciri- 
fally  wijrl<eil  out,  ciuavly  in  imitation  of  the  Kninnn,  ami  so 
bold  anil  good,  that  oue  wonders  that  tlie  building,  as  a  niasa, 
should  be  so  rude. 


north-east  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
or  baginning  of  the  eleventh. 

The  interest  increases  with  the  next  century.  In 
the  tenth  century  nearly  all  the  examples  were  drawn 
from  the  countries  near  the  Rhone :  but  in  the 
eleventh  we  must  trace  the  awakening  of  our  art  in 
nearly  every  part  of  France,  and  can  find  noteworthy 
examples  everywhere. 

In  Picardy  and  Normandy  we  have  Roscherville, 
Jumieges,  the  abbeys  of  Caen.  St.  Lo,  and  others,  all 
bearing  strong  signs  of  their  Norman  parentage,  and 
being,  in  fact,  more  Norman  than  French,  if  we  may 
so  distinguish  the  parentage. 

In  Brittany  there  is  romparatively  little  worth 
notice  clearly  identified  with  the  eleventh  century ; 
and  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  same  must  be 
said  of  that  tract  of  country  so  rich  in  memorials  of 
the  two  next  centuries,  French  Flanders  or  the  Isle 
of  France.  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace  cmitain  little  more  than  Langres — a  very 
large  and  interesting  church,  with  details  clearly 
copied  from  classic  remains  (a  good  sketch  of  it  is 
given  by  de  Caumont)— S.  Remi,  at  Rheims,  which 
clearly-  shows  a  German  feeling,  and  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Couture  at  Mans,  which  shows  the  most  northern, 
to  my  knowledge,  of  the  Angiovine  churches  without 
aisles.  But  get  down  farther  south  and  we  have  a 
most  interesting  series  gradually  appearing.  We 
have  in  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  the  neighbourhood, 
Loches,  Saumnr,  Villandry,  that  most  interesting 
example,  St.  Hilare,  in  Poitiers,  and  others. 

Here  we  have  clearly,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  grand  arrangement  which  we 
find  in  many  of  the  old  basilican  churches,  of  the 
eastern  end  raised  high  above  the  western  part.  One 
finds,  too,  in  nearly  all,  the  barrel  vault,  carried  on 
great  square  sectioned  ribs ;  the  apsidal  ends  sometimes 
on  the  chevet  plan,  as  at  St.  Hilaire,  and  sometimes 
in  the  plainer  form  of  the  simple  apse  to  chancel  and 
each  aisle,  as  at  Loches.  And  we  find,  too,  the  simple 
plan,  so  well  known  since  as  the  Angiovine,  of  the 
cross  church,  without  aisles,  apsidal  end  and  dome  at 
the  crux. 

St.  Hilaire  and  others,  too,  have  their  domes.  All 
these  chnrch;'S  are  worth  attentive  study;  St.  Hilaire, 
in  particular,  seems  to  me  to  present  as  many  pic- 
turesque features,  shorn  even  as  it  is  of  its  nave,  as 
any  church  of  the  size  that  I  know.  Notre  Dame 
de  Nanlilly,  at  Saumiir,  too,  is  a  most  interesting 
place,  and  if  the  date  assigned  to  its  roof  (the  eleventh 
century)  be  correct,  it  shows  about  the  earliest  case  of 
the  pointed  arch,  up  north,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Then  we  get  down  farther  south  to  Guienne,  and 
we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  country  where  art  has 
advanced  in  a  degree  that  we  should  scarcely  expect 
from  the  few  examples  northward.  We  find  Souillac, 
Perigueux,  Toulouse,  Moi.ssac,  St.  Croix  at  Bordeaux, 
Carcassonne,  and  others,  all  presenting  the  most  pic- 
turesque efTects  of  plan  and  section,  and,  as  a  whole, 
very  much  beyond  the  general  style  of  the  more 
northern  provinces. 

Now  here  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  with  well-recorded  instances  of  the  real 
Byzantine  pendentives,  as  distinguished  from  the  form 
used  by  more  Eastern  ii.ations.  This  Byzantine  form 
is  so  peculiar,  difficult,  and  artificial  altogether  as  to 
render  it  very  unlikely  to  be  invented  by  the  archi- 
tects of  such,  comparatively,  rudel}' constructed  works 
as  those  which  we  here  investigate.  We  find  it  at  St. 
Sophia's  and  St.  Marc's  ;  but  not  all  through  Venice 
even  ;  for  St.  Fo.sca,  in  Torcello,  has  the  beginning  of 
a  dome  whicli  shows  a  strange  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  Byzantine  and  liastern,  whilst  that  most 
interesting  church,  St.  Ciriacco,  at  Ancona,  has  a  dome 
which  is  altogether  Eastern.  I  shall  allude  again  to 
this  peculiarity  in  tracing  the  history  of  art  from  the 
south. 

Then  again  we  find  the  prototype  (we  may  almost 
say  the  original)  of  Notre  Dame  de  Poitiers,  in  the 
earlier  church  of  St.  Croix  at  Bordeaux.  We  have 
the  curious  plan  of  Moissac,  not  Angiovine,  but  more 
like  the  southern  one  of  Avignon,  and  above  all,  we 
have  the  glorious  church  of  St.  Sernin,  at  Toulouse, 
containing,  though  in  a  rude  way,  all  the  essentials  of 
the  finest  cathedral,  save  and  except  the  clerestory 
Five  aisles,  the  centre  having  a  fine  barrel  vault,  a 
cro.ss  plan,  with  aisles  to  the  cross,  apsidal  chapels  to 
the  transepts,  a  bold  ajise  with  aisles,  and  five  apsidal 
chapels  leading  from  it. 

One  cannot  help  regretting,  in  looking  over  this 
splendid  church,  and  others  akin  to  it,  as  one  does  too 
with  the  Renaissance  churches  of  the  Rhine,  that  so 
successful  a  beginning  had  not  been  further  prosecuted 
and  well  worked  out  into  a  distinct  style. 

Now  we  come  to  Auvergne,  a  curious  tract  of 
country,  distinct  in  its  natural  characteristics  from  the 
rest  of  France.  It  was  first,  I  think,  brought  distinctiv 
under  notice  in  England  by  Profes.sor  Donaldson,  and 
its  main  features  have  since  been  excellently  described 
by  Mr.  Street.  Both  papers  are  amongst  the  Trans- 
actimis  of  the  Institute. 

Clermont,  Issoire,  Brioude,  and  other.s,  are  most  in- 
teresting, but  they  are  so  well-known  from  the  above 
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and  other  works,  that  I  will  notdetaia  you  with  them 
now.  1  ought,  however,  to  remark,  that  two  gentle- 
men of  great  knowledge  in  F'reiich  art,  Mr.  Waring 
aud  Mr.  Street,  differ  as  to  the  claims  of  Auvergne  as 
an  art  scIiodI.  Mr.  Waring  Cdusiders  it  to  be  al- 
together indigenous  and  spreading  its  influence  into 
the  surrounding  provinces;  whereas  Mr.  Street  as- 
signs its  origin  to  Eastern  or  Byzantine  influence,  like 
those  which  originated  the  style  of  Perigueux  and 
others. 

I  now  come  to  Provence,  the  most  interesting  dis- 
trict in  France,  to  my  mind,  for  Romanesque  work, 
yet  in  the  eleventh  century  it  was  scarcely  so  ad- 
vanced as  we  might  expect.  We  here  And  Valence, 
A.vignon,  Aries,  St.  Croix,  at  Monlmajenr,  La  Pahid, 
Vienne,  and  others.  These  Provencal  churches  have, 
for  the  most  part,  a  cioss  plan,  round  arches  for  llie 
subordinate  parts,  no  Iriloriuni  or  clerestory,  the  nave 
being  covered  with  a  pointed  harrel  vault,  resting  on 
massive  unmoulded  rihs.  The  section  of  the  few 
mouldings  used  in  Mediseval  in  some,  quite  Roman  in 
others.  But  the  ornaments  are,  almost  invariably, 
traditional  copies  of  Roman.  We  have  too,  at 
Avignon,  the  dome  coinlniied  with  the  pointed  barrel 
vault,  and  at  the  picturesque  sepulchral  chapel  of 
Moatmajeur,  one  of  those  seeming  imitations  of  sucli 
old  work  as  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidi;),  the  baplistery 
at  Ratisbon,  or  the  end  of  iSJavence  cathedral,  which 
make  us  doubt  whether  so  clever  a  plan  be  original 
or  not.  The  Avignon  dome  is,  so  far  as  1  know, 
unique  in  the  way  in  which  the  square  plan  of  the 
dome  drum  is  worked  out  from  an  oblong  base.  No 
Byzantine  architect  did  that.  It  is  Eastern  alto- 
gether. 

As  this  eleventh  century  is  an  important  one  in  tlie 
history  of  our  art,  I  will  lake  a  short  review  of  its 
main  features  in  France. 

In  the  north  we  have  a  style  pretty  well  developed 
by  the  Normans,  who  have  left  the  clear  distinct 
traces  of  their  work  wherever  their  race  could  lind  a 
home,  in  England  and  Sicily,  as  much  as  in  Nor- 
mandy. They  get,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  no  sbaie  of 
their  inspiration  from  the  south.  What  was  not 
their  own  wa^  German.  Then  east,  west,  and  sotilh 
of  this  we  find  but  little  to  remark  until  we  come  to 
the  German  provinces  on  the  east,  and  approach 
Aquitaine  to  the  south. 

There  we  meet  at  once  with  the  Venetian  work  as 
shown  at  Perigueux,  Souillac,  and  Angouleme  ;  and 
■with  the  Eastern  work  as  shown  in  neatly  every  other 
dome  and  in  the  pointed  arches,  and  witli  details 
which  show  their  copyism  frotn  the  old  provincial 
works  of  the  Romans.  I  class  them  thus,  for  1  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  use 
of  the  dome  was  altogether  a  revival  that  came  from 
tlie  East  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  form  of  its  penden- 
tives  being  modilied  by  the  Roman  architects  of  By- 
zantium, and  as  we  fee  it  at  Perigueux,  but  showing 
their  genuine  Eastern  origin  iu  every  other  school 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

It  is  the  mixture  of  Roman,  Norman,  Rhenish, 
and  Eastern  art  which  makes  the  study  of  French  so 
interestingly  difficult,  and  results  in  so  many  pictu- 
resque arrangements  in  plan  and  outline.  In  the 
twelfth  century  we  find  art  in  Picardy  and  Nor- 
mandy still  Norman,  but  advanced,  and  slightly 
mixed  with  the  pointed  arch. 

There  is  little  in  Brittany  worth  mention  ;  but  in 
central  and  northern  France  there  are  [)arts  of  Senlis, 
Noyon,  Soissons,  Laon,  Bonrges,  Sens,  Chartres,  Le 
Mans,  and  St.  Remi  at  Rheims. 

In  Anjou  and  Poitou  we  have  the  picturesque 
church  of  St.  Nicholas ;  at  Blois,  the  cathedrals  of 
Tours  and  Angouleme. 

In  Guienne  we  have  the  portals  and  cloisters  of 
Moissac,  La  Cite  in  Perigueux,  &c. 

In  Auvergne,  great  part  of  Le  Puy,  &c.  ' 
And  in  Provence,  the  portals  of  Tarascon,  St. 
Trophime  at  Aries,  &e. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  list  that  we  are  now  in 
the  era  of  great  churches.  Not  that  the  great  ca- 
thedrals were  finished  as  we  find  them ;  but  each  has 
remains  enough  to  show  that  those  who  first  designed 
them  were  twelfth-century  men  at  the  latest,  and 
that  their  designers  meant  them  to  be  of  the  vast 
proportions  which  they  assume  now. 

We  find  that  the  nave  of  Le  Mans  was  then  built 
of  its  present  s'ze,  because  the  outer  walls  and  ar- 
cades are  original.  Bourges  also  was  designed  to  be 
of  the  same  extent  as  we  now  see  it,  for  the  north 
and  south  doorways  are  of  twelfth-century  date. 
At  Chartres  the  great  west  front  is  of  the  same  date. 
The  great  clmrches  of  St.  Remi,  at  Rheims,  in  the 
north,  and  Toulouse,  in  the  south,  were  earlier.  Still 
I  doubt  whether  a  more  interesting  series  could  be 
found  than  we  see  in  ranging  from  north  to  south 
through  these  great  French  churches. 

The  fact  of  the  great  size  of  the  churches  at  this 
date  and  earlier  seems  to  interfere  a  good  deal  with 
M.  VioUet-le-Duc's  theory  as  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury work.  He  describes  the  cathedrals  of  that  date 
as  being  rebuilt  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  sud- 
den ettorts  made  during  tha  enfranchisement  of  the 


towns,  their  great  increase  of  wealth  and  population 
having  led  to  the  rebuilding  on  so  vast  a  scale  of 
their  cathedrals.  It  did  undoubtedly  lead  to  their 
being  rebuilt  in  a  much  more  ornate  manner,  but 
the  size  had  been  set  in  the  olden  limes  long  befoie. 

Start  at  the  e.streme  north,  and  we  are  stopped  at 
once  at  Laon,  one  of  the  grandest  as  well  as  most  an- 
cient of  these  works, — almost  superior  in  the  beauty 
of  its  sight  even  to  Duiham.  It  stands  on  a  s\mv  of 
a  long  range  of  hills,  with  a  steep  escarpment  from 
the  plain,  and  you  ascend  straight  up  the  face  of  the 
rock  by  ranges  of  stairs,  one  only  having  no  less 
than  2G0  steps.  The  face  of  the  cliflf  is  terraced  off 
and  clothed  with  vineyards,  and  high  above  you  as 
you  ascend,  towering  above  all  around  it,  and  stand- 
ing b(ddly  and  grandly  out,  with  its  towers  against 
the  sky,  stands  the  grand  church  of  l>don. 

I  know  of  no  work  more  beautiftil  or  nobler  of  the 
age, —  noble  in  the  magnilicence  of  its  outUne,  and 
beautiful  in  the  richness  of  its  detail.  The  date  is 
given,  in  the  guide-books,  as  1114,  aud  it  is  said  not 
to  have  been  altered  since. 

Nearly  every  arch  is  pointed,  and  it  is  so  Gothic  in 
its  general  feeling,  so  advanced  in  many  of  its  details, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ciedit  its  date  to  be  so 
early.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  indeed,  considers  that  it 
was  almost  destroyed  before  1190,  aud  rebuilt  circ. 
1200,  and  that  date  quite  harmonizes  with  its  present 
aojiearance.  The  sharting  to  the  piers  is  so  delicate 
in  form  as  almost  to  be  painfully  so  in  parts,  tb.ose  of 
the  nave  especially.  The  mouldings  ate  those  so  well 
known  in  later  times,  and  much  of  the  enrichmeiil  is 
beautifully  giaceful,  though  the  capitals  retain  much 
of  the  Rimianesque  in  their  foliage.  The  only  thing 
wanting  to  complete  the  Gothic  is  tracery  to  llie  win- 
dows; and  were  the  church  restored  in  its  integrity, 
or  finished  as  designed,  one  thing  more  only  would  be 
required  to  make  it  almost  perfect, — the  chevet  in 
place  of  the  straight  end.  Laon  altogether  may  be 
described  as  being  t  horoughly  Gothic  in  outline,  with 
much  more  Romanesque  in  detail  than  works  of  the 
same  date  with  us.  It  is  a  marvel  in  art,  and 
presents  a  subject  well  worth  the  most  attentive 
study.  Only  a  few  miles  from  it  is  Noyon,  almost 
perfect  iu  plan,  but  wanting  the  picturesque  towers  of 
Laon. 

Farther  south,  and  about  level  with  each  other,  are 
Senlis,  between  Noyon  and  Paris,  and  St.  Remi,  at 
Rheims,  mtich  more  to  the  east,  both  Romanesque, 
but  St.  Kemi  has  strong  marks  (in  its  tower  particu- 
larly) of  the  German  influences  which  we  should  e.K- 
pecl  to  find  there.  Then  we  find  at  Paris  a  still  more 
curious  coniiast  in  style  and  date.s,  for  we  have  in  the 
eailier  |)arts  of  St.  Denis  a  great  approach  towards  the 
perfect  Gothic,  whereas,  within  a  shoit  distance  of  it, 
there  remains  the  church  of  St.  Germaine  des  Pres, 
built  twenty  years  later,  and  perfectly  Romanesque. 
This  curious  fact  was  hronght  very  prominently  for- 
ward by  Tdr.  Scoit,  in  his  Royal  Academy  led  ores. 
But  still  more  curious  is  the  bistoiy  of  St.  Germain, 
as  told  by  the  wiilers  upon  it;  for  they  give  clear 
and  positive  accounts  of  the  church  haviirg  been  alto- 
gether reouilt  iir  the  seventeenth  century.  I  cannot 
account  for  these  slalenreiUs,  and  merely  bi'ing  them 
forward  as  not  to  be  for-gotten.  The  church  is  well 
known  to  me,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  restora- 
tion such  as  this  must  have  been  could  have  been  car- 
ried out  at  the  date  assigned  to  it,  or  even  now  ;  but, 
as  the  cliuich  is  a  most  important  one,  the  statements 
above  alluded  to  shottld  b«  known. 

A  little  south  of  Paris  we  get  Sens  to  the  east,  and 
Chartres  to  the  v/est;  Sens'l  ransitional,  but  Chartres 
puie  Ronianesqite  in  its  sculptured  porch  and  west 
ftorrt. 

A  little  farther  south  and  we  come  to  the  nave  of 
the  great  cathedral  of  Le  Blans,  near  Chartres.  This, 
too,  is  one  that  requires  very  strict  e::aminatiotr  on 
the  spot.  The  arches  over  columns  have  clearly  been 
pirt  in  round,  the  pointed  ar-ches  of  mouldiirgs  having 
been  itrtroduced  afterwards;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  oir 
close  scrutiny,  from  a  seeming  alteration  in  the  curve 
of  the  main  arch  ribs  spanning  the  nave,  that  they 
were  put  in,  at  first  round  up  nearly  to  the  ape.K, 
and  then  the  summit  altered  into  a  poiirt.  I  have  a 
very  strong  impression  that  the  whole  of  this  nave 
was  finished  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  that  we  have  irr  it  the  nearest  apjrroach  in 
these  parts  to  the  true  basilican  outline  of  the  nave,  it 
having  been  altered  otdy  as  we  find  it  in  the  twelfth 
century.  A  very  little  farther  south  and  we  come  on 
the  Loii-e,  to  Angers  and  Tours  cathedrals,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  Blois. 

Toirrs  was  late  in  the  century,  and  the  earlier  part 
is  of  well-advanced  Gothic.  But  Angers  and  St. 
Nicholas  seem  much  ear-lier,  and  present  very  note- 
able  features.  Angers  has  the  bold  cross,  aisleless  plan 
of  Angouleme,  but  without  its  domes,  the  church,  of 
some  50  feet  span,  being  vaulted  witJi  high  domical 
vaults,  and  nearly  all  the  arches  pointed:  the  orna- 
mentation very  rich  and  heautifidly  carved. 

But  Angers  corrtains  very  much  of  early  date  of 
extreme  inter-est.  St.  Serge,  for  instance,  the  choir 
whereof  is  said  to  be  still  earlier  than  the  cathedral, 


aird  yet  is  designed  with  an  elegance  and  lightness 
that  makes  its  feeling  Gothic  altogether.  In  fact, 
there  are  very  few  specimens  of  our  Pointed  architec- 
ture to  equal  it  in  lightness.  Then,  in  St.  Nicholas  at 
Blois,  we  find  the  southern  dome  combined  with  the 
northenr  chevet,  the  arches  partly  pointed  and  partly 
r  ound,  and  the  dome  itself  most  curiously  formed  in  a 
half  Byzarrtine  and  half  Eastern  waj'.  Blois  is  jrtst 
at  the  midway  between  northern  and  southern  in- 
flunces,  and  its  architecture  is  influenced  just  as  we 
might  expect. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SHEFFIELD  INQUEST— MR.  RAWLIN- 
SON'S  EVIDENCE. 

The  following  evidence  was  given  at  the  inquest  held 
at  Sheflield,  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  hy  the  bursting  of  the  Bradfield  Reservoir, 
by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Government  Engineer : — 

1  have  had  experience  in  the  construction 
of  waterworks.  I  have  executed  waterworks  at 
Wigan,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Swarrsea,  and  other 
places.  As  inspector,  I  have  made  myself  acquainted 
with  the  great  works  erected  dur-iirg  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  have  personally  ittspected  many  of  thein, 
includiirg  those  at  Liverpool,  designed  and  executed 
by  iMr.  Hawksley,  and  those  at  Manchester,  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Batenran.  1  have  inspected  care- 
fully the  Br-adfield  reservoir,  which  has  failed,  and 
other  r-eservoirs  of  the  company,  and  the  reservoir  at 
Agden  now  being  constructed.  I  have  also  carefully 
looked  over  the  specifications.  As  a  practical  en- 
gineer', I  thirtk  no  waterworks  embankment  ought  to 
have  pipes  laid  throirgh  it  so  as  to  prevent  repair  or 
renewal  when  necessary.  The  engineer  should  be 
master  of  his  work,  not  let  it  be  nraster  of  him.  I 
kirow  of  many  instances  of  failure  where  pipes  and 
culverts  have  been  laid  through  the  main  embank- 
metrt.  Cast  iron  pipes,  having  plain  socket  joints, 
although  previously  tested  to  four  times  the  head  of 
water  they  may  have  to  car-ry,  are  occasionally  found 
fractttred  and  defective  whert  the  water  is  turued  on, 
althoitgh  in  the  street  trenches  in  which  tirey  are  laid 
they  have  only  4ft.  of  earth  to  bear.  With  the  most 
car-efitl  jointing,  the  joirrts  are  sometimes  fourrd  to  be 
blown  or  detective.  Pipes  laid  in  the  streets  can 
be  repair-ed  without  much  damage.  A  defective 
pipe  in  this  embarrkment  may  have  worked  the 
destruction  we  have  witiressed,  and  no  human  in- 
genuity could  prevent  it  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  those  pipes  exists.  I  did  not  say  that  it 
did  so.  I  wish  that  to  be  clearly  understood.  That, 
therefore,  is  not  a  legitimate  way  in  which  to 
lay  pipes  for  the  making  of  a  re-servoir.  In  my 
own  pi-actice  I  have  formed  a  tunnel  or  culvert 
tiriough  the  solid  stratification  on  otte  side  of 
the  valley  and  perfectly  free  fi'om  the  loose  earth 
of  the  embankment.  That  culvert  is  executed  in 
the  very  best  possible  manner  with  hydr-anlic  lime, 
aud  puddled  to  nrake  it  perfectly  watertight  over  the 
top.  Withm  that  culvert  or  tunnel  tlie  outlet  pipes 
are  idtinrately  laid.  Pr-ovision  is  made  for  closing  the 
pipes  inside  the  reservoir-.  The  centre  portiori  of  tha 
tunnel — namely,  that  under  the  heaviest  portion  of 
the  cmbanUment,  is  closed  by  brickwork  set  in  cement, 
SI)  as  to  make  a  perfectly  watertight  plug  at  that  point. 
Valves  are  placed  at  the  outer  end  of  the  pipes  in  the 
usual  waj',  to  work  the  pipes.  On  the  irrner  shaft 
arrangements  are  nrade  to  draw  the  water  at  various 
heights  iit  the  reservoir,  or  to  exclude  it  from  tha 
shaft,  so  as  to  enable  the  pipes  to  be  examined.  Such 
an  arrangement  renders  atry  accident  to  the  pipe  for 
nrischief  absolutely  impossible.  Where  I  have  laid 
cast  iron  pipes  through  puddle  under  small  heads  of 
water,  as  pipes  leading  to  a  valley  syphon,  1  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  creep- 
ing along  the  outer  surface  of  the  pipe,  to  put  on 
collar  shields,  as  described  by  Mr.  Jackson.  I  have 
done  this  because  I  found  that  I  cotdd  not  nrake 
puddle  adhere  to  the  cast  iron  pipes  so  as  to  be  water- 
fight,  even  under  only  five  feet  pressure.  Unless  these 
pr'tcautiotrs  are  taken  the  water  does  creep  along  the 
surface  of  the  pipe.  In  land  draining,  wher-e  ordinary 
drain  pipes  are  laid  in  a  clay  subsoil,  the  best  drainers 
make  ito  provision  for  an  open  substratum.  They 
know  that  water  will  find  its  way  to  the  pipes,  and  I 
believe  the  pipes  drain  as  much  by  their  outer  subsoil 
as  by  the  inner  capacity.  I  believe  there  is  an  outer 
cr-eep  along  every  pipe.  The  resrdt  of  that  experience 
teaches  me  that  a  smooth  line  of  cast-iron  pipes,  with 
joints  such  as  are  described  by  Mr.  Gunson,  are  not 
to  be  trusted  as  certain  to  be  watertight  in  such  an 
embankment,  although  lined  the  whole  length  with 
pitddle.  I  heard  Mr.  Gun.son's  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  laid  the  pipes  through  the  em- 
bankment. I  expected  to  learn  that  the  crossing  of 
the  puddle  trench  had  been  provided  for,  so  as  to  give 
a  bearing  to  the  pipes  uniform  with  that  of  the  solid 
ground  on  either  side.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
'  in  place  of  this  an  artificial  trench  had  been  excavated, 
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at  a  flat  slope  from  ttie  bottom  of  the  puddle  trench, 
until  at  tlie  surface  line  it  exceeded  200ft.  in  length ; 
that  this  liad  been  filled  with  puddle  to  the  depth  of 
20ft.  in  the  puddle  trench,  thinning  itself  to  l«in.  of 
jiuddle  on  the  solid  at  either  end,  leaving  upwards 
of  2()0ft.  of  pipes,  in  9ft.  lengths,  with  no  other  bottom 
su|)port  than  the  puddle  beneath  them.    This  would 
be  in  that  portion  of  the  embankment  where  there 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  weight  — namely,  under 
the  apex.    1  have  had  considerable  experience  on 
railway  work.    I  have  seen  60ft.  embankments — and 
this  was  yOft.— carried  apparently  over  solid  gi'ound  ; 
I  have  executed  bridges  and  culvei  ts  on  sucli  ground 
beneath  those  embankments.  Serious  fractures  always, 
total  destruction  occasionally,  resulted.  I  liave  known 
it  settle  so  much  as  to  move  the  grass  surface  300ft, 
away  on  either  side.    That  occurring  in  a  naturally 
compressible  stratum,  1  should  diead  placing  jointed 
pipes  in  an  ai  liticially  formed  compiessible  substi'atnm. 
If  that  line  of  pipes  had  been  de[)ressed  into  the  pud- 
dle, in  all  human  probaliilily  it  has  not  gone  down 
equally  in  the  puddle  trench  and  under  the  loose  em- 
bankment.   But  if  it  can  be  proved  it  has  gone  down 
equally  as  a  bow  would  bend,  and  not  drawn  a  joint, 
in  my  opinion  it  has  left  a  cavity  in  the  puddle 
trench  above  it,  because  tlie  puddle  in  an  artliicially 
and  carefully  formed  material,  made  so  solid  that  jf 
the  puddle  is  as  perfect  as  1  believe,  it  could  not  fol- 
low the  compression  of  the  pipe  equally  on  either  side 
of  the  puddle  wall.    We  have  been  told  that  the 
bank  was  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Agden  re- 
servoir, in  course  of  construction  ;  the  material  not 
being  watertight  on  each  side.    The  inference  is  that 
the  water,  as  it  rose,  would  penetrate  the  bank,  and 
search  out  its  weakest  point.    The  reason  the  em- 
bankment did  not  show  signs  of  failure  on  the  first 
admission  of  the  first  40  ft.  of  water,  would  arise  from 
the  fact  tiiat  the  lower  half,  being  upwards  of  200  ft. 
wide,  may  have  been  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  any 
access  of  water  to  the  puddle  wall.    As  the  water 
rose  foot  by  foot  in  the  reservoir  it  narrowed  the  in- 
tervening space  between  the  water  and  the  puddle 
wall  2^  ft.  ;  and  from  my  inspection  of  that  bank,  and 
from  its  state  as  it  e.'iists  now,  to  be  seen  by  any  one, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  upper  half  of  the  bank  is  not 
made  of  water-tight  material,  but  contains  a  very 
large  proportion  of  rubtde-sione.    1  measured  some 
not  (Ui  the  surface  moie  than  4  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide,  and 
9  in.  thick,    'ihe  water  would  thus  penetrate  to  the 
puddle  wall,  gradually  creep  vertically  down  the  face 
of  the  puddle  wall,  and  inevitably  lind  out  the  weak- 
est point.    On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  puddle  wall 
there  is  the  same  defective  arrangement  of  rubble- 
stone,  dangerously  close  to  the  puddle  wall.  That 
this  was  so  through  the  deepest  part  of  the  bank  is 
evidenced  by  the  description  of  the  ultimate  breaking 
down  of  the  top  of  the  bank.    'I'he  first  top-water  has 
been  described  a.s  coming  over  in  sheets  and  waves  of 
foam.    That  water  did  not  flow  down  the  slope  of  the 
embanitment,but  was  absorbed  vertically  into  it.  We 
have  been  told  this  reservoir  embankment  was  made 
exactly  as  the  Agden  embankment.    From  the  mode 
of  tipping  the  wagons,  and  the  material  tijiped,  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
substance  of  that  bank  is  as  porous  as  a  sieve.  The 
specification  limits  the  tips  to  3  ft.  each  in  thickness  ; 
the  tips  at  present  in  work  are,  at  least,  double  that 
height.    This  method  of  working  rolls  the  largest 
stones  continually  to  the  foot  of  the  tips,  and  makes, 
in  fact,  a  rubble  embankment,  open  and  porous  in 
layers.    Witii  reganl  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  nurte- 
rial  to  make  the  embankment  1  hold  it  is  nuist  ob- 
jectionable to  take  tlie  material  for  making  your  em- 
bankment from  within  the  reservoir,  and  below  the 
water-mark,  excepting  a  trial  shaft  has  shown  that 
that  material  is  in  its  whole  substance  water-tight. 
In  this  Bradtield  reservoir  several  acres  of  surface 
bave  been  bared  by  excavation.    Many  .square  yards 
of  fissured  rock  have  been  bared.    Into  tluit  rock  1 
found  by  examination,  that  surface  water  readily 
flows  without  pressure.    With  pressui'e  the  flow  of 
water  into  them  would  be  greater.    No  engineer  can 
tell  what  is  to  become  of  that  water.    It  may  waste 
itself  harmlessly  below,  but  tlieie  is  a  possibility  of 
its  comniiinicuting  with  fissures  beneath  the  external 
slope  of  the  embankment,    in  such  a  case  the  en- 
gineer has  no  right  to  run  the  risk  of  letting  water 
into  tlie  substrata,  because  the  water  will  be  beyond 
liis  control,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
what  will  become  of  it,  except  by  experience.    I  do 
not  undertake  to  say  that  water  has  done  any  injury. 
I  have  no  evidence,  neither  can  anybody  say  it  has 
not  done  injury.    1  have  examined  the  by-wash,  and 
do  not  think  it  adequate  to  convey  away  the  flood 
water.    I  would  have  made  a  very  much  larger  by- 
wash.    In  this  case  the  by-wash  has  not  been  the 
cau.se  of  any  injury,  us  the  water  never  idse  to  it.  I 
do  not  approve  of  a  sloping  by-wash,  such  as  the 
wdiole  of  the  Sheliield  Water-werks  pu.ssess.    I  think 
it  is  always  better  to  break  your  by-wash  channel  by 
a  series  of  steps.    1  think  for  such  a  capacity  of 
water,  and  such  a  draina^re  area,  the  two  18  in.  pipes 
totally  iuadequato  to  give  safety  to  the  bank  in  the 


case  of  anticipated  danger.  To  take  away  the  in- 
coming water  of  a  flood  from  the  reservoir  the  by- 
wash  and  pipes  ought  always  to  be  equal  to  safely 
removing  the  greatest  possil>le  flood  on  a  full  reser- 
voir. I  have  no  wish  to  make  statements  away  from 
this  special  question,  but  shall  be  glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

By  the  jury — I  would  not  have  put  pipes  in  the 
embankment.  Wherever  put,  the  pipes  should  have 
been  longer.  It  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  .scheme 
that  there  should  not  have  been  valves  to  shut  the 
water  off  from  the  pipes.  The  pipes  and  by-wash 
would  not  carry  away  a  flood  coming  when  the  re- 
.servoir  was  full.  There  ought  to  be  a  goit  to  carry 
away  the  flood  water  when  the  dam  was  full.  1  am 
surprised  that  the  engineers  destroyed  the  one  they 
used  while  the  embankment  was  being  made. 

By  the  coroner — Several  causes  may  have  led  to 
the  catastrophe — a  fractured  pipe,  a  blow  or  drawn 
joint,  a  cree])  along  tlie  pipes,  a  pressing  down  of  the 
pipes  in  tlie  puddle  trench  by  the  heavy  material  on 
both  sides  of  it;  or  a  washing  away  of  the  outer 
slope,  as  suggested  by  Blr.  Leather ;  by  a  landslip, 
caused  by  undiscovered  fissures  and  springs  in  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  reservoir,  which 
fissures  and  springs,  if  they  existed  and  had  such  com- 
munication, woidd  become  active  for  mischief  as  the 
water  rose  in  the  reservoir.  Those  are  the  methods 
which  occur  to  my  mind  as  agents  which  may  have 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  bank — one  of  them,  or 
more  of  them  combined,  may  have  done  it.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  was  the  most  fatal  mistake  to  lay 
the  pipes  in  the  centre  of  the  embankment  upon  an 
artilicially  formed  compressible  material.  I  think, 
also,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  embankment,  the 
stones  which  are  being  di[)ped  into  the  Agden  em- 
liankment  should  be  kept  away  from  the  puddle  wall ; 
that  3ft.  layers  are  much  too  thick,  and  that  fiin. 
layers,  as  suggested  by  i\f  r.  Leslie,  are  the  only  safe 
way  of  making  the  embankment. 

By  Mr.  Smith — There  are  many  instances,  espe- 
cially of  late,  in  which  pipes  are  not  laiil  through  the 
embankment.  At  Dublin  the  culvert  plan  round  the 
enibankoient  is  being  made — I  think  also  at  the 
Rivington  re.servoirs. 

After  retiring  twenty  minutes  the  jury  returned 
into  court,  and 

The  coroner  said  they  had  made  up  their  minds. 
He  was  glad  lie  had  no  occasion  to  sum  up,  because 
he  sliould  have  spoken  in  a  manner  that  would  per- 
haps have  been  disagreeable  to  some  persons. 

Tlie  verdict  was  as  follows: — "  We  find  that  Tho- 
mas Ellstone  came  to  his  death  by  drowning  in  the 
inundation  caused  by  the  bursting  of  tlie  I'.radlield 
reservoir  on  the  12th  ult.,  that  in  our  opinion  there 
has  not  been  that  engineering  skill  and  that  attention 
to  the  construction  of  the  works  wdiicli  their  magni- 
tude and  importance  demanded  ;  that  in  our  opinion 
the  Legislature  ought  to  take  such  action  as  will  re- 
sult in  a  Governmental  inspection  of  all  works  of  this 
character,  and  that  such  inspection  ought  to  be  fre- 
quent, regular,  and  sniUcient ;  and  that  we  cannot 
separate  without  expressing  our  deep  regret  at  the 
fearful  loss  of  life  which  has  occurred  from  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Bradfield  reservoir." 


STRENGTH  OF  STEIiL. 
There  are  few  branches  of  professional  knowledge 
that  are  still  in  such  an  undetermined  st.ate,  both  as 
to  mathematical  theory  and  experimental  data,  as 
that  of  the  strength  of  materials — the  term  being 
used  in  its  broadest  acceptation.  Even  confining  our 
attention  to  wrought  iron  alone,  and  merely  to  its  be- 
haviour under  a  tensile  stress,  we  find  that  many 
facts  with  respect  to  the  dilVcrent  strains  produced  by 
the  various  kinds  and  durations  of  tensional  stresses 
are  very  vaguely  known.  If  this  be  the  case  with 
wrought  iron,  used  more  or  less  in  construction  for 
centuries,  we  find  a  still  greater  lack  of  data  upon 
the  behaviour  of  steel, — an  almost  new  form  and  ap- 
plication of  the  metal,  iron,  to  structural  [uirposes. 

The  only  work  accessible  to  the  English  reader, 
that  gives  us  some  accurate  experimental  data  on  the 
tensile  strength  of  steel,  is  that  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and 
it  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  facts  applicable  to  daily 
practice.  Most  especially  is  this  so  with  steel,  upon 
the  tensile  strength  of  which  the  most  discordant 
statements  have  been  published.  The  strengih  of 
cast  steel  alone  is  thus  given  by  a  nunitier  of  dilferent 
experiment als  at  values  ranging  from  an  ultimate 
strength  of  80,G,57  lbs.  to  142,122  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  .sectional  area.  Such  varying  results  evidently 
testify  to  dilferences  in  the  modes  of  testing,  to  a 
narrow  range  of  exjieriments,  and  to  inaccuracies  thus 
caused. 

But  the  greater  number  of  these  isolated  experi- 
ments have  been  rendered  utterly  fruitless  by  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  breaking  strength  merely  was  re- 
gistered, and  that  in  many  cases  no  account  was 
taken  even  of  the  [irogressive  stretching  of  the  speci- 
men under  examination.    Even  quite  recently  much 


money  has  been  almost  uselessly  spent  on  experiments 
so  conducted  as  to  obtain  no  really  useful  result,  as 
was  recently  shewn  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
discussion  on  the  important  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel.    Mr.  B.  Connor  said  that  some  unpub- 
lished experiments  of  Messrs.  Naylor  and  Vickers,  of 
Shefl^ield,  carried  on  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
best  steel  for  axles  and  railway  tyres,  had  apparently 
shewn  that  "the  material  best  suited  for  axles  was 
the  worst  for  standing  great  tension."    It  was  found 
that  steel  "  wliich  could  not  bear  3.5  tons  of  tension, 
was  the  best  for  journals.    They  tried  steel  with  15 
cwt.  falling  from  1  foot  up  to  3G  feet.    The  tensional 
strength  of  the  steel  was  then  increased  so  as  to 
stand  up  to  C9  or  70  tons,  but  it  broke  with  a 
weight  falling  one-third  of  the  space,  and  with  less 
than  one-half  of  the  weight ;  and  so  that  that  which 
stood  the  greatest  tension  broke  with  the  greatest 
concussion."    Mr.  Clay,  of  the  Mersey  Works,  has 
also  published  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  the 
view  to  ascertain  the  eflTects  of  repeated  workings  on 
the  strength  of  steel.    The  ultimate  strength  appeared 
to  increase  up  to  the  fifth  working,  and  to  slowly  di- 
minish from  thence  to  the  tenth  operation.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  both  the  Sheflield  and  Liver- 
pool set  of  experiments  are  rendered  completely  nu- 
gatory, from  the  contraction  of  area  of  the  specimens 
during  elongation  and  after  fracture  not  having  been 
noticed.    Our  more  scientific  neighbours  have  very 
carefully  investigated  the  theory  of  the  strength  of 
materials,  and  the  experimenters  of  France  and  Ger- 
many have  taken  the  relations  of  the  original  and 
fractured  area  to  the  structural  value  of  steel  very 
thoroughly  into  account.    We  have,  for  instance, 
now  before  us  a  report  of  sonre  experiments  on  the 
use  of  cast  steel  for  boilers,  made  by  order  of  the 
French  Government  in  1850-7.*    The  table  of  expe- 
riments gives  very  carefully  the  total  and  proportional 
elongations  of  the  plates,  and  their  contraction  of 
area  after  rupture.    The  intimate  relation  between 
ductility  and  a  low  breaking  strain,  and  between 
hardness  and  a  high  breaking  strain,  is  well  noticed 
in  the  conclusions  of  the  experimenters.    We  remark 
that  these  French  steel  plates  shewed  an  ultimate 
strength  of  only  4G'20  to  58  kilogrammes  per  square 
millimetre  of  initial  cross  section,  but  the  ductility 
was  very  great — the  elongation  under  stress  at  the 
instant  of  fracture  being  19  per  cent. — the  reduction 
of  the  section  de  rupture  31 '7  per  cent,  of  the  section 
initiale.    We  cannot  too  often  remember  that  what 
we  term  the  hardness  of  a  body  is,  necessarily,  a  re- 
sistance of  its  molecules  against  any  fresh  adjustment, 
against  what  might  be  termed  an  internal  gliding  to 
and  fro.    A  body  thus  constituted  must,  costeris  pa- 
ribus, give  a  high  ultimate  breaking  strain,  although 
its  resilience  or  spring,  or  the  mechanical  work  per- 
formed in  breaking — the  force  vive  de  ntpture — may 
be  comparatively  slight.    Being  evidently  unaware 
of  what  had  been  done  abroad,  and  seeing  the  almost 
universal  disregard  by  English  experimenters  of  the 
contraction  of  area  of  the  bars  experimented  upon 
during  the  stress  and  after  the  fracture,  BIr.  Kirk- 
aldy naturally  concluded  that  he  alone  had  first  ob- 
served this  important  phenomenon.    The  deductions 
of  many  experiments  led  him  to  place  great  impor- 
tance on  the  contraction  of  the  specimen's  area  when 
subjected  to  great  stress.    He  says : — "  The  apparent 
mystery  of  a  very  inferior  description  of  iron  sus- 
pending, under  a  steady  load,  fully  a  third  more  than 
a  very  superior  kind,  vanishes  at  once  when  we  find 
that  the  former  had  the  benefit  of  retaining  to  the  last 
its  original  area  only  slightly  decreased  ;  whilst  the 
latter,  on  breaking,  was  reduced  to  very  nearly  a 
fourth  of  its  original  area, — the  one  a  hard  and  brittle 
iron,  liable  to  snap  suddenly  under  a  jerk  or  blow; 
the  other  very  soft  and  tougti,  impossible  to  break 
olhervvise  than  by  tearing  slowly  asunder."  There 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  Kirkaldy  has,  per- 
haps, put  too  much  importance  on  the  contraction  of 
the  fractured  area,  taken  by  itself.    But,  with  his 
usual  caution,   he  has  carefully  guarded  himself 
against  being  led  too  far  away  by  his  own  personal 
prepossessions,  and  he  has  carefully  given  in  his 
tallies,  not  merely  the  original  and  fractured  areas  of 
his  specimens,  but  also  the  areas  of  the  specimens 
when  under  stress.    In  our  valued  contemporary, 
the  Anrmles  des  Mines,  for  1861,  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  some  remarkable  experiments,  conducted 
by  Professor  Tresca.  on  the  strength  of  steel,  and 
intended  as  complementary  to  the  experiments  we 
have  referred  to  on  the  use  of  steel   plates  for 
boilers.    Some  experiments  made  together  by  Mr.  D. 
More,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Kankine,  appear  to  have 
led  these  two  gentlemen  to  conclusions  similar  to 


•  Rapport  a  S.  Exc.  le  Ministre  de  1'  ARrlcuIture,  fhi  Com- 
merce, et  (Its  Travaux  publics  sur  i'  Application  de  In  Tolc  d' 
Acier  fondue,  a  la  construction  dcs  Chaudiurts  a  vapeur  par 
uiie  comniission  composes  de  MM.  Combes  et  Lorieux,  In- 
specteiiis  ^eneraux  des  mines,  et  Couclie  Ingenieur  en  Chef, 
I'roiesseur  de  Construction  et  de  Clieniins  de  For  a  1'  Ecole  des 
Mines,  rapp  .rteur.—Pmii  :  Uunod.  Iblil. 
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those  of  Professor  Tresca.  As  Dr.  Rankine  says,  "  It 
was  found  that  as  the  loail  increased,  the  elongation 
increased  at  a  uniform  rate,  until  it  reached  a  certain 
point,  when  there  occurred  a  great  increase  in  the 
rate  of  elongation,  which  was  not  quite  sudden, 
though  nearly  so."  Professor  Tresca  represents  the 
results  of  his  experiments  by  means  of  a  curve,  the 
absissas  representing  the  loads,  and  the  ordinates  the 
elongations  of  the  specimen.  There  thus  resulted  a 
curve,  "  the  early  part  of  which  proceeded  in  a  nearly 
uniform  direction,  and  which  merged  by  a  quick  bend 
into  a  portion  proceeding  in  a  different  direction, 
corresponding  to  tlie  more  rapid  elongation."  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  co- 
hesion of  the  metal  had  been  overcome  at  the  point 
indicated  by  the  sudden  change  in  directicni  of  the 
curve.  A  solution  of  this  question  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant, as  it  would  probably  afford  us  some  accurate 
means  of  comparing  the  relative  qualities  of  different 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  and  would  give  an  accurate 
measure  of  its  factor  of  safety,  or  the  ratio  in  which 
the  breaking  load  ought  to  exceed  the  working  load. 
According  to  Professors  Tresca  and  l!ankine's  experi- 
ments, it  would  appear  scarcely  safe  to  accept  Mr. 
Kirkaldy's  proposal  to  take  as  a  measure  of  the  factor 
of  safety  "  merely  the  breaking  strain  per  square  inch 
of  the  fractured  area  of  the  specimen,  instead  of  (as  is 
now  done)  the  breaking  strain  per  square  inch  of  the 
original  area."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  proposal  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  It  appears  almost  absurd  to  merely  take 
the  ultimate  strength  of  iron  or  steel  into  account 
without  any  regard  to  its  furce  vine  tie  rupture.  It 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Professor  Uankine  that 
the  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  areas,  the 
original  and  the  fractured  area,  and  that  the  best  test 
of  the  quality  of  the  material  was  the  strain  at  which 
the  sudden  drawing  out  of  the  fibres  commenced. 
The  question  is  now  whether  such  experiinents  could 
be  easily  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  and  numerous 
scale. — Building  News. 


Oil  the  Conservation  of  Ancient  Architectural  Monu- 
ments and  Remains.  By  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  John 
Henry  and  .James  Parker,  Oxford,  and  337,  Strand, 
London.  1804. 
This  little  treatise  forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  which 
was  read  by  the  author  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  on  the  Gth  of  January,  18(52,  and 
is  now  brought  before  the  public  for  the  first  time  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  After  observing  that  "  to  any 
country  which  possesses  a  history  and  a  civilization, 
the  monuments  and  remains  by  wliich  that  history 
and  civilization  are  illustrated  are  a  matter  of  im- 
mense value,"  and  that  when  the  remains  which  bear 
the  stamp  of  classic  antiquity  are  searched  out,  de- 
lineated, and  preserved  witli  the  utmost  zeal  and 
assiduity,  those  which  derive  their  origin  from  our 
own  land  are  still  more  deserving  of  our  care  and 
attention,  the  author  states  that  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that,  though  our  country  is  studded  with  those 
relics  of  the  past,  they  are  every  year  being  reduced 
in  number,  and  that  those  which  remain  are  con- 
stantly subject  to  the  danger  of  destruction  or  deteri- 
oration from  various  causes,  of  which  the  principal 
are— 

I  Natural  decay  and  dilapidation,  arising  from 

exposure  to  the  weather  and  neglect ; 

n. — Wilful  destruction  and  ruthless  mutilation  ; 
and, 

III. — The  yet  more  destructive  inroads  of  over 
restoration. 

The  oliject  of  the  treatise  is  to  bring  the  above 
facts  prominently  under  the  notice  of  architects,  and 
to  suggest  the  most  effectual  and  practical  means  for 
the  preservation  of  many  most  interesting  buihlings 
which  are  at  present  undergoing  rapid  destruction 
from  one  or  all  of  these  reasons.  The  subject  is 
dealt  with  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  and 
the  methods  suggested  are  well  calculated  to  fulfil 
their  object.  Speaking  of  the  downfall  of  buildings 
from  gross  neglect  the  author  observes: — 

"  How  many  of  our  ruined  buildings  liave  lost  large  por- 
tions within  the  raemorj  of  man.  Tlie  Abbey  of  .St.  Augus- 
tine, in  Canterbury,  has  lost  its  great  tower  within  no  very 
distant  period;  and  I  myself  remember  the  newspuper  notice 
of  the  fall  of  the  central  tower  of  Wliitby  Abbey,  currying 
away  with  itlarge portions  of  thesurrounding  building:  inileed, 
such  downfalls,  if  their  statistics  could  be  collected,  wuuld  be 
found  to  reach  an  alarming  number  and  amount,  while  the 
Bilent  and  yet  more  fatal  progress  of  decay  is  every  day  and 
every  hour  eating  into  the  most  beautiful  and  most  precious 
arcliitectiiral  details.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
walls  constructed  of  small  stone  and  rubble-work  are  ex- 
posed, with  no  protection  but  ivy  and  wall  plants,  to  tliu  con- 
stant action  of  the  most  destructive  of  climates;  when  every 
shower  penetrates  the  crumbling  mass,  and  every  frost  bus  its 
full  swing  hi  its  disintegration ;  and  even  tlie  more  solid  stone, 
from  being  kept  in  a  const^int  state  of  saturation  with  water, 
lias  every  cause  of  destruction  in  full  and  contimiod  oijcration 
upon  it — and  all  this  for  centuries  togetlier?  Nor  huvi-  these 
been  the  sole  agents  of  destruction.  Many,  indued  the  great 
majority  of  our  noblest  abbey  churches,  and  even  some  cathe- 
drals, have  bccu  taken  down  for  the  value  of  their  materials; 


and  those  which  were  left  a«  ruins  were,  for  the  most  part, 
spared  more  because  there  was  no  market  for  their  material 
than  for  any  care  for  their  preservation ;  and  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  they  would  become  the  quarries  which  would  sup- 
ply all  the  pretty  buildings  around  them." 

Again,  in  describing  the  principle  to  be  adopted  in 
repairing  buildings  that  are  still  in  use,  but  fast  fall- 
ing to  decay,  he  observes: — 

"The  great  principle  to  start  upon  is,  to  preserve  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  ancient  work  intact;  never  to 
renew  a  feature  without  necessity,  but  to  preserve  everything 
which  is  not  so  decayed  as  to  destroy  its  value  as  an  exponent 
of  the  original  design;  never  to  add  new  work  except  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  evidences  of  its  original  form ;  never 
to  work  over  or  smarten  up  old  work  for  the  sake  of  making 
it  conformable  with  new;  never  to  '  restore' carved  work  or 
sculpture,  but  to  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself;  •and,  generally, 
to  deal  with  an  ancient  work  as  with  an  object  on  which  we 
set  the  greatest  value,  and  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of 
which  are  matters  which  we  view  as  of  paramount  impor- 
tance." 

Many  practical  experiments  are  recommended  for 
the  observance  of  the  above  rules,  and  the  author 
suggests  that  a  vigilance  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  every  district  by  the  Institute,  in  whom 
should  be  vested  the  maintenance  and  reparation  of 
all  ruined  buildings,  and  who  shotild  have  the  power 
to  put  a  veto  upon  their  being  subjected  to  injurious 
treatment. 

The  subject  is  important,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  architect. 


Reports  of  Dr.  Mapother's  Papers  on  Subjects 
ccincerning  Public  Health.  Fannin  and  Co., 
41 ,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 
This  valuable  work  consists  of  a  reprint  of  papers 
which  were  read  atdifTerent  times  by  Dr.  Mapother 
before  the  Statistical  and  Social  Enquiry  Society; 
and  although  treating  chiefly  on  subjects  that  are 
Interesting  to  members  of  the  medical  professions, 
there  are  many  parts  which  contain  matters  of  the 
highest  importance  to  architects  and  city  engineers 
with  regard  to  the  influence  which  badly  constructed 
buildings  and  insufficient  drainage  exercise  over  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  which 
render  the  book  very  vvortliy  of  their  notice.  The 
first  partis  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  pre- 
sent sanitary  stale  of  Dublin,  and  the  author  draws 
a  fearful,  yet  truthful,  picture  of  the  disease  and 
misery  induced  by  the  overcrowded  occupation  of 
ill-constructed,  badly-ventilated  and  badly-drained 
houses.    As  an  e.xainple,  Dr.  Mapother  observes:  — 

"  He  had  visit''d  very  many  rooms  occupied  by 
the  poor,  and  had  measured  their  cubical  capacity, 
and  taking  tlie  average  number  of  persons  to  each 
room,  which  .Mr.  Robinson  deduced,  namely,  3'59, 
each  persiin  will  have  a  breathing  space  of  1160 
cubic  feet.  In  nearly  every  one  of  these  rooms  the 
windows  do  not  ojieu  at  the  top,  and  are  almost 
never  opened  at  the  bottom  ;  in  many  In  which  they 
merely  sleep,  there  are  no  fireplaces,  several  are 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  in  not  one  is  there 
ariv  attempt  made  at  artificial  ventilation,  so  that 
the  air  cannot  be  renewed,  and  is  hreatlied  over  and 
over  again.  Tlie  poor  often  regard  the  air-tight- 
ness of  the  windows  as  the  perfection  of  house 
architecture,  for  thus  the  foul  air  of  back  yards  is 
excluded,  and  in  many  instances  he  was  really  in- 
cbned  to  agree  with  them.  Kvery  crevice  is  care- 
fully closed  at  niuht.  In  many  parts  of  the  city 
there  are  very  high  houses,  especially  in  neigh- 
bourhoods which  have  declined,  and  these  are  ex- 
tremely unwholesome,  by  exclusion  of  sunlight  and 
free  circulation  of  air  from  other  bouses  around 
them.  The  only  mode  of  artificial  ventilation 
which  would  be  practicable  would  be  the  insertion 
of  two  gratings  in  the  outer  wall  of  each  room, 
such  as  are  now  usual  in  club  houses  and  public 
offices;  in  every  new  house  builders  should  be  com- 
pelled to  adapt  them.  Their  cost  could  not  exceed 
a  couple  of  shillings." 

The  dreadful  exhalations  of  the  Liffey  at  low 
water  have  long  been  a  source  of  complaint ;  and  in 
summer  it  is  astonishing  that  anything  like  health 
can  be  maintained  in  the  houses  along  the  quays.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  it  should  prove  a  fertile  source  of 
disease.  Some  curious  results  of  analysis  are  de- 
tailed in  the  following  paragraph:  — 

"  The  noxious  character  of  the  emanations  from  the 
LifFey,  especially  at  low  tide,  when  its  shores  are 
left  uncovered  by  water,  but  covered  with  decom- 
posing organic  matter,  has  often  attracted  public  at- 
tention, and  the  river  was  denounced  by  Lord  St. 
Leonards  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  "  an  absolute 
pestilence  in  consequence  of  its  being  made  the 
channel  for  the  whole  sev\'age  of  the  city."  He  ob- 
tained on  February  5th,  at  low  tide,  and  as  nearly 
simultaneously  as  the  distance  would  allow,  some 
of  the  water  of  the  Liffey  ;  Ist,  at  the  Metal- 
bridge,  or  about  the  centre  of  the  city;  and,  2nd, 


at  Sir  John  Rogerson's-quay,  when  nearly  all  tlia 
sewage  of  the  city  had  been  discharged  into  It.  For 
coinpari.son,  he  subjoined  an  analysis  of  the  wat^r  of 
the  river  at  Kallysmuttan,  by  Mr.  Plunkelt,  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry:  — 

ANALYSIS  OP  LIFFEY  WATER. 

Grains  of  Organic  Total 
Matter  per  Gallon.   Inorganic.  Impurities. 
Ballvsmuttan,       .       .     -64  2  88  nhi 

Metal-bridge,       .       .    2-33  18-(i4  20;ir 

Rogcrson's  quay,  .       .  SS'SS  476  32  6')'.)-20 

"  These  results  may  give  rise  to  many  speculations. 
The  water  at  the  Metal-bridge  Is  as  pure  as  many 
waters  u.-*ed  for  drinking,  and  it  may  be  that  lor 
want  of  flushing,  the  many  large  sewers,  including 
the  Poddle,  which  discharge  above  this  point,  throw 
in  very  little  impurity.  The  large  quantity  of  inor- 
ganic matter  in  the  water  at  Sir  John  Rogerson's- 
quay  is  common  salt,  showing  the  effect  of  tide 
which  It  would  seem  from  the  organic  matter  also 
throws  back  much  refuse.  Both  waters  were  inodo- 
rous and  pretty  clear,  and  lie  did  not  think  thalaiiv 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  can  occur  in  so 
large  a  hulk  of  vfater.  He  believed  that  all  the  in- 
jurious efHuvIa  proceed  from  the  stuff  exposed  on  tlie 
mud-banks  at  low  tide,  and  he  regarded  it  as  most 
desirable  that  as  soon  as  the  new  supply  renders  the 
city  basin,  James's-street,  unnecessary  for  domejtic 
use,  it  sitould  be  used  to  flush  the  sewers  and  heep 
the  banks  covered  at  low  tide." 

Dr.  Mapother  anticipates  great  beneflits  from  the 
new  water  supply.    He  observes  : — 

"  Into  every  house,  or  within  easy  reach  of  tlie 
poorest,  the  new  water  supply  will  be  brought  for 
domestic  purposes,  steps  being  taken  to  place  the 
cost  upon  the  landlord  of  the  jiremiscs.  At  present 
it  Is  impossible  that  domestic  or  persona!  cleanliness 
and  consequent  salubrity  can  prevail,  when  the 
poor  have  to  carry  without  appropriate  vessels  the 
water  from  a  fountain,  often  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  their  tenement.  .  .  .  The  rapid 
extinction  of  .fires  is  another  advantage  of  the 
abundant  water  supply  we  are  promised,  but  In  fact 
Its  advantages  are  incalculable,  and  our  debt  of 
gratitude  is  indeed  great  to  the  Water  Committee 
of  tlie  Corporation,  and  especially  to  Sir  John  Gray. 
The  two  mains  will  diverge  at  Leeson-street,  and 
after  encircling  the  city,  will  reunite  at  its  western 
extremity,  sending  ofl^'  in  their  course  numerous 
interc(nntnuiilcating  branches.  As  an  anatomist, 
this  arrangement,  even  in  its  minutest  dctiiil.'^, 
struck  him  as  happily  based  upon  the  perfect  sys- 
tem of  vessels  for  supply  of  the  brain  and  other  parts 
of  our  body." 

Many  other  instances  are  given  of  the  evils  that 
arise  from  the  defective  state  of  the  sewerage  of 
the  city,  which,  however,  the  author  remarks,  has 
been  much  improved  of  late  years  through  the 
exertions  of  our  cliy  engineer.  It  would  be  well 
worth  the  attention  of  architects  to  suggest  some 
means  for  the  ventilation  and  Improvement  of  the 
dingy  and  overcrowded  houses  of  our  lanes  and  alleys 

Two  very  interesting  papers  follow  on  food  and 
diet,  and  the  treatise  concludes  with  a  notice  of  a 
work  published  by  that  most  talented  and  sell- 
devoted  woman,  Florence  Nightingale,  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  hospitals.  As  the  remarks 
which  she  makes  are  the  result  of  many  years' ex- 
perience they  are  very  valuable,  and  the  suggestions 
which  she  makes  on  the  construction  of  hospitaI^^, 
that  we  quote  them  as  cited  by  Dr.  Mapother,  in 
extenso : — 

"  The  first  principle  of  hospital  construction. 
Miss  Nightingale  asserts,  must  be  that  it  shall  be 
built  In  pavlUlons  or  separate  blocks,  having  wards, 
nurses'  rooms,  sculleries,  lavatories,  baths,  and 
water-closets,  unconnected  with  other  pavlUions, 
save  by  a  comniou  airy  corridor;  the  building  for 
the  administrative  part  of  the  establishment  shall 
be  central.  These  and  other  Important  conditions 
will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  plan  of 
the  Herbert  Hospital,  near  Woolwich,  which,  Miss 
Nightingale  states,  embodies  every  scientific  or 
desirable  element.  Her  description  of  it  will  not 
bear  curtailment. 

"  TUils  when  completed,  will  be  by  far  the  finest 
hospital  establishment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
indeed  in  liurope.  It  consists  of  four  double  and 
three  single  pavillions,  with  the  ends  in  the  free  air. 
All  the  wards  are  raised  on  basements,  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ground  are  so  lofty  as  to  afford  ex- 
cellent accommodation  for  the  museum,  library, 
medical  officers'  rooms,  hoard-rooms,  and  stores. 
There  are  only  two  floors  of  wards  to  each  pavillion, 
and  the  distance  between  the  pavillions  is  double 
the  height  of  the  pavillion,  measured  from  the  floor 
of  the  lowest  ward.  Every  ward  has  a  large  end 
window  commanding  beautiful  views  ;  and  the  ab- 
lution and   bath  accommodation,  together  with 
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water-closets,  is  placed  in  the  free  atmosphere  at 
the  ends  of  the  wards.  Eacli  lar^e  ward  contains 
from  28  to  32  heds,  with  windows  along  the  oppo- 
site sides,  one  for  every  two  beds  ;  and  each  ward 
lias  a  nurse's  room  and  scullery.  Unfortunately 
the  army  regijlation  number  of  cubic  feet  per  bed, 
has  limited  the  height  of  the  wards  to  14  feet. 
There  is  a  convalescents'  day-room  in  the  central 
pavillion.  The  kitchen  is  in  a  basement,  also  in  tlie 
centre;  over  it  there  is  a  library,  and  over  the  li- 
brary, the  chapel.  At  the  administrative  offices 
and  quarters  are  in  a  separate  block  in  front.  The 
axis  of  the  wards  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  north  ; 
and  each  side  will  receive  the  sun's  rays  during 
some  part  of  the  day.  At  one  end  of  the  hospital 
there  are  separate  lunatic  wards  with  separate 
offices.  At  the  other  end  is  the  operation  theatre, 
with  a  few  small  wards  for  special  cases.  The 
total  accommodation  is  for  650  beds  in  seven  de- 
tached bnildings.  all  connec'ed  together  through 
the  centre  by  a  corridor  one  floor  in  height,  with  a 
basement  corridor  lieneath,  through  which  the  whole 
of  the  service  of  the  hospital,  so  far  as  regards  the 
conveyance  of  diets,  medicines,  coals,  and  the  re- 
moval of  dust  and  foul  linen  will  be  carried  out. 
This  is  effected  by  a  system  of  lifts  and  shoots,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  the  usual  bustle  observed  in 
hosdital  passages  will  be  altogether  avoided.  Tlie 
hospital  embodies  the  great  administrative  principle 
of  an  entire  separation  between  what  is  immediately 
necessary  for  the  sick,  and  what  is  not  so,  and  yet 
without  interfering  with  the  etticiency  of  the  admi- 
nistration. Over  the  corridor  there  is  an  open  ler- 
race  to  which  the  convalescents  in  the  first  floor 
wards  will  have  easy  access  in  line  weather.  And 
the  covered  corridor  below  will  be  available  for  exer- 
cise in  wet  weather.  EhcIi  ward  is  2^^  feet  wide 
and  14  feet  hi^h,  and  each  bed  has  from  93  to  97 
superficial  feet,  and  1-200  to  14O0  cubic  feet.  The 
walls  will  have  a  polished  light-coloured  surface.  It 
is  intended  to  warm  the  wards  by  two  open  fire- 
places along  the  centre  of  llie  wards,  the  flues  being 
carried  under  the  floor,  and  used  for  warming  the 
air  admitted  to  the  wards.  The  floors  are  of  iron 
beams,  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  covered  with  oak 
boarding.  The  whole  will  be  fireproof,  and  the  sick 
in  the  lower  wards  will  not  suffer  from  noise  in  the 
wards  overhead.  Hot  and  cold  water  will  be  laid 
over  the  entire  building  ;  and  the  supply,  which  is 
taken  from  chalk  and  hard,  will  be  softened  by  the 
lime  process  before  being  transmitted  to  the  hospi- 
tal." 

Dr.  Mapother  is  inclined  to  differ  with  Miss 
Nightingale  on  some  points  for  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  The  treatise  i^ 
valuable  ajid  instructive,  and  worthy  of  being  read 
with  close  attention. 


A  statue  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Sebastopol  to 
the  memory  of  Admiral  Lazaroff,  who  commanded 
the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  during  the  late  war. 

As  M.  Dubray,  of  Passy  was  recently  exhibiting 
in  his  studio  the  model  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Napoleon  I.  for  the  city  of  Rouen,  a  portion  of  the 
framework  broke,  and  the  model  which  had  engaged 
the  artist  more  than  a  year  was  smashed  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces. 

The  handsome  tower  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  Ade- 
laide, will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort. 

However  high  house  rents  may  be,  you  can  always 
Lave  at  least  one  room  at  your  command — the  room 
for  improvement. 

An  emigrant  to  Port  Natal,  writing  home  to  one 
of  his  friends  says: — "We  are  getting  on  finely 
here,  and  have  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lar 'er 
gaol." 

A  printer  being  called  on  to  reply  to  a  toast,  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  hartily.  I  can't 
make  a  speech  ;  but  I  can  priut  one  as  long  as  vou 
like."  ^ 

The  Port  of  Dublin  Corporation  require  a  plot  of 
ground  about  100  feet  square,  contiguous  to  the  Cus- 
tom House,  on  which  to  erect  suitable  offices.  The 
building  in  Westmoreland-street,  at  present  occupied 
although  at  various  times  remodelled,  has  been  found' 
inconvenient  for  the  business  of  the  board. 

Several  of  the  great  iron  works  in  Paris  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  improved  machinery  for 
■working  the  mines  in  Mexico. 

The  operative  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Liverpool 
demand  from  their  employers  an  advance  of  2s.  per 
week  in  their  wages,  commencing  on  the  first  week 
in  May. 

Messrs.  Holme  and  Nicol  have  been  declared  the 
contractors  for  erecting  the  new  Kxchange  Buildings 
at  Liverpool,  at  XGS.SBO. 


^TisccKirncous. 

A.  Trap  for  Picicpockkis. — A  letter  from  Turin 
in  the  Morning  Ilerald  relates  the  following  amusing 
story.  The  invention  referred  to  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded amongst  the  noblest  discoveries  of  mechanical 
science.  Great  surprise  was  caused  a  day  or  two 
ago  oil  the  Corso  Vittorio  Enianuele  at  Milan  by  the 
novel  spectacle  of  an  old  gentleman  closely  followed 
by  a  young  man  of  shabby  appearance,  whose  hand, 
deeply  thrust  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  compa- 
nion, was  not  withdrawn  even  after  his  position  had 
begun  to  excite  the  general  attention  No.  1  walked 
stoutly  along,  smoking  an  enormous  pipe.  No.  2 
was  stepping  with  ail  the  delicacy  of  King  Agag, 
and  seemed  to  be  covertly  employed  in  the  effort  to 
dissolve  his  near  connexion  with  his  mysterious 
partner.  A  crowd  soon  gathered  in  the  wake  of  the 
strange  pair;  the  old  gentleman  continued  to  walk 
on  and  smoke,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  other,  who  now  altered  his  tone,  uttering  incohe- 
rent cries,  such  as,  "  Oh,  please  don't,  sir ;  Oh,  pray 
let  me  go,  sir ;  Oh,  sir,"  and  so  on.  In  process  of 
time  a  policeman  made  his  appearance,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  explained.  The  young  man  was  a  pickpocket, 
and  his  hand,  when  released  from  the  old  gentleman's 
pocket,  was  found  to  be  imprisoned,  together  with  a 
magnificent  silver  snuff-box,  in  a  peculiar  engine, 
closely  resembling  the  wire  muzzles  used  in  continen- 
tal cities  to  confine  the  jaws  of  dogs.  The  bafHed 
thief  was  taken  into  custody,  and  the  old  gentleman 
reset  his  trap,  which  attracted  much  attention  for  the 
ingenuity  ofi  ts  construction. 

This  Glasgow  Watekworks,  begun  in  1856, 
and  opened  by  her  Majesty  in  person  on  October  14, 
1859,  deserve  especial  notice.  From  the  classic  and 
beautiful  shores  of  Loch  Katrine,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
four  miles  straight,  the  pure  water  of  that  lovely  High- 
land lake  is  cnnveyed,  by  mere  gravitation,  tlirougb 
aqueduct,  and  tunnel,  and  pipe,  under  the  mountains, 
over  the  valleys,  and  across  the  rivers,  into  the  heart 
of  the  populous  city.  The  engineer  was  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  The  total  cost  of  these  works  was  £918,000. 
The  Corporation  also  paid  £074,000  to  buy  up  the 
old  waterworks,  which  belonged  to  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, and  a  part  only  of  which,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Clyde,  has  been  kept  in  operation,  the  rest  being 
now  superseded.  The  water  from  Loch  Katrine  is  of 
exquisite  purity  and  unlimited  in  the  amount  of  its 
supply.  Descending  from  an  elevation  of  300ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  eighteen  and  a  half  million  gallons  are 
daily  poured  into  (Glasgow  for  the  public  and  private 
wants  of  a  population  of  450,000  ;  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  bursting  of  their  reservoir. 

The  Clerkmwcll  News,  Oct.  27,  speaking  of 
Benson's  watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says  : — "  In 
Benson's  great  case  are  some  fine  specimens  of  en- 
graved walch-cases,  designed  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Schools  of  Design.  They  are,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  specimens  of  engraved  watch-cases  in  the 
Exhibition."  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever,  hori- 
zontal, repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split 
seconds,  and  every  description  of  watch,  from  the 
plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is 
at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  all  climates. 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  watches  (free  by 
post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of 
watchmaking,  witli  descriptions  and  prices,  from  3 
to  200 guineas  each,  it  auts  as  a  guide  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  io 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have 
it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Henson,  prize 
medallist,  class  33,  honourable  mention,  class  15  ; 
33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  London  ;  03,  Cornhill. 
Established  1749.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by 
Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

TiiK  Wkatueu. — Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin.  — Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Re- 
gister for  the  Month  of  March,  18G4.  — Liaronieter— 
Max.  30-064;  min.  28-742;  mean,  20-600.  Tem- 
perature in  air — Max.  58-7  ;  miii.  26*8  ;  mean  42-7  , 
mean  of  dry  bulb,  42-5.  No.  of  days  the  wind  blew 
in  certain  directions— N.,  2 ;  N.E.,  4;  E.,  10;  S.E.,1; 
S.W.,  7;  W.,  6;N.\V.,  2;  calm,  0.  Rain  fall,  2-843. 
The  following  information  is  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1863  :— Barometer— Max.  30-365  ;  min. 
28-835  ;  mean  29-696.  Temperature  in  air — Ma.x. 
00-6;  niin.  27-3;  mean  45-7.  Mean  of  dry  bulb, 
46-2.  No.  of  days  the  wind  blew  in  certain  directions 
— N.,  3;  N.K.,  1  ;  E.,  2:  S.E.,  3;  S.,  3  ;  S.W.,8; 
W.,  9;  N.W.,  l;calm  1.  Rain  fall,  1-124.  Highest 
barometer  was  on  the  12tb,  at  9-30  a.m.,  wind  VV. ; 
lowest  ditto  on  the  6tli,  at  9-30  p.m.,  wind  S.W. 
The  warmest  day  was  on  the  20th  ;  the  coldest  day, 
24th.  Greatest  rain-fall  in  24  hours,  '626  inches,  on 
the  8th.  Number  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow 
fell  19.  The  greatest  amount  of  ozone  was  1-0  on 
the  11th,  12th,  and  31st;  the  least  was  -0,  on  the 
1st,  2nd,  4th,  and  18th.  Mean  for  the  month  -5. 
\  large  yellow  butterfly  was  seen  flying  about  the 
gardunat  this  place  ou  the  afternooQ  of  tlielOth  March. 


DiscnVBHY  OF  ANCIiiNT  Coitfs.— The  work- 
men engaged  on  the  new  line  of  railway  from  Derry 
to  Letterkenny,  in  the  county  Donceal,  recenily 
turned  up  a  number  of  ancient  Eiii;lish  coins.  Tiie 
exa -t  locality  of  the  discovr-ry  was  ip  the  parish  of 
Burt,  on  the  banks  of  Loul'Ii  Swilly.  The  coins, 
when  found,  were  lying  loosely  in  the  soil,  covered 
by  a  small  flat  stone,  beside  or  partly  inider  a  verv 
large  isolated  rock.  The  number  of  coins  found  is 
not  known.  Being  of  small  size,  coated  with  chiy, 
and  blackened  by  ai;e,  the  labourers  tliouiiht  tliern  ot 
no  value,  and  threw  most  of  Ihem  aw:iy  ;  others,  I 
have  heard,  were  given  to  chili'ren,  and  lost.  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  six  of  tlieni.  They  are 
silver  pennies  of  King  Edgar,  who  reigned  a.d. 
958-975.  On  the  obverse  they  all  have  the  same 
legend  EADGAR  rex  ;  but  the  reverse  of  each  iia» 
a  different  inscriptioir  :  one  reads  fai!D  -|-  enino  ; 
another  apparently  izhm  -j-  BiiKT  ;  another 
ASFER -|-  DNON  ;  another  M ER0\FI  MONE.  Tliey 
have  no  heads,  or  figures  of  any  kind  ;  but  each  has 
a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  obverse  :  one  has  a  cross 
in  the  centre  of  the  reverse,  with  the  legend  round 
it:  the  others  have  the  inscriptions  on  tlie  reverse  in 
two  lines,  with  three  crosses  between  the  lines.  It 
seems  strange  that  coins  of  such  an  early  date  slioiild 
be  found  in  so  remote  a  part  of  Ireland.  It  would  lici 
interesting  to  know  if  any  of  a  later  period  had  been 
discovered  in  the  same  place ;  for,  if  tliey  were  all  of 
the  coinage  of  Edgar  we  might  supjiose  they  had 
been  placed  there  durina:  or  soon  after  his  reiirn.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  from  time  immemorial,  h 
tradition  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  that  gold  wa.< 
secreted  under  the  veiy  rock  where  the  coins  were 
di-covered. —  J.  L  Porter,  in  AlJieiuenm. 

The  Indian  Teleghapii. — The  Bomhay  Ga- 
zette says  : — The  most  impm-lant  event  is  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  one  principal  portion  of  the 
great  enterprise  for  connecting  England  and  India 
by  the  telegraphic  wire.  By  noon  on  Tuesday,  the 
9th  iiist.,  359  miles  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cable, 
forming  the  first  section  fi-oni  Gwadur  to  Cape  Mus- 
sendom  on  the  Arabian  coast,  had  lieen  laiil  from 
the  ships  Kirkhum  and  Marian  Moore,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  af'ternaon  of  the  same  day  a  telegram 
dated  IMalcolm's  Inlet,  Cape  Mussendom,  and  sent 
through  the  c:ible  to  Gwadur,  and  thence  to  Kurra- 
cliee,  reached  Bombay,  and  made  known  the  grati- 
fying news  that,  thus  far,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  suci-essful.  The  cable  is  reported  to  be  iii 
perfect  working  ori'e--  The  Tweed,  which  is  the 
third  of  the  cable  ships,  has  arrived  here,  and  is 
only  waiting  for  the  Ferose,  now  overdue,  to  be 
towed  up  the  Gulf,  when  the  layiii3  of  the  second 
section,  from  Ca[)e  Mussendom  to  Biishire,  will  he 
at  once  commenced.  The  Assaye,  with  tlie  third 
section  on  board,  left  England  neaily  four  months 
ago,  and  nnchored  in  our  port  yesterday,  aud  the 
probabilities  are  that  by  the  end  of  iMarch  the 
whole  length  of  the  cable  will  have  been  sulimerged, 
and  that  Bombay  will  be  in  diiect  telegraphic  cinij- 
niunication  with  l5ussora.  Recent  letters  from  Bay;- 
dad,  however,  make  us  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
tlie  short  land  line  from  Bussora  to  that  city,  the 
Arabs  having  already,  as  we  learn,  broken  the 
wires  and  ill-treated  tlie  workmen  en<_'aged  in  the 
constriictioM  of  the  line.  Another  difliculty  likely 
to  make  itself  felt  when  the  cable  has  been  laid 
down  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  telf-grapli 
from  Knrrachee  to  Bombay.  It  will  be  most  vexa- 
tious if,  after  so  many  serious  obstacles  have  beea 
successfully  overcome,  telegra|iliic  communicati  m 
with  England  is  interrupted  prei-isely  wliere  it  ought 
to  be  most  safe  and  regular.  The  Arabs  lietweoii 
Bairdad  and  Bussma  may  be  quieted  partly  by 
threats  anil  partly  by  briliery,  but  the  Indian  tele- 
graph (leparlment  can  neither  be  tiiyhlened  nop 
coaxed  into  doing  its  work  jiroperly ,  and  the  sole  re- 
medy is  forun  independent  Eiiylish  company  to  make 
a  line  of  its  own  between  Bombay  and  Knrrachee. 

Road  Locomotivics.  —  On  Wednesday,  the  6th, 
the  powers  of  a  road  locomotive — manufactured  by 
tbe  Bray's  Traction  luigiiie  Company — were  tested  nu 
a  short  distance  of  the  main  line  of  thorouglifare  from 
London  to  Maidstone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Sevenoaks  junction  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway.  The  engine  has  been  constructed  on, 
order  from  the  Russian  Government  for  military  pur- 
poses; and  the  object  of  experiment  was  to  show 
whether  the  engine  could  move,  over  very  heavy 
gradients  and  on  bad  roads,  loads  of  40  or  60  ton.s. 
The  distance  traverseJ  by  the  engine  was  about  half 
a  mile,  and  the  load  attached  to  the  engine  was  45 
tons  gross  weight,  consisting  of  five  wagons.  One 
half  the  distance  was  nearly  on  the  level,  and  the 
other  portion  of  the  road  had  an  incline  of  about  1  in 
16  to  20.  It  was  stated  that  a  short  distance  of  the 
incline  was  1  in  11.  The  engine  did  its  work  in  a 
few  seconds  under  twenty  minutes,  which  would  givii- 
a  .speed  averaging  a  little  over  a  mile  and  a-half  an 
hour.  However,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  the  en- 
gine went  over  any  portion  of  the  road  approaching  the 
level,  a  speed  above  three  miles  au  hour  was  attained. 
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Voltaire's  Tomb.  — 'I'lie  Paris  Figaro  states  that 
a  rumour,  for  some  time  past  in  circulation,  to  the 
trteet  that  the  remains  of  Voltaire  are  no  longer  at 
the  I'antheon,  has  now  been  confirmed.  Tlie  tomb 
is  empty,  and  nothing  is  Icnown  as  to  what  has 
beciinie  of  its  contents.  This  discovery  was  made,  it 
declares,  through  the  following  incident : — "  Tlie  heart 
of  Voltaire,  as  is  generally  known,  was  left  by  will 
to  the  Villette  family,  and  had  been  deposited  in  their 
chateau  ;  the  present  marquis  de  Villette,  a  descendant 
of  Voltaire,  having  resolved  to  sell  the  estate,  offered 
the  celebrated  relic  to  the  Emperor;  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  name  of  his 
Majesty,  and  tlie  question  then  arose  as  to  whatshould 
done  with  it ;  the  most  natural  idea  was  to  place 
it  with  the  body  in  the  tomb  at  the  Pantheon,  but  a 
."cruple  arose;  the  Pantheon  had  again  become  a 
]i!.ace  of  Christian  worship,  and  if  the  tomb  of  Voltaire 
was  still  in  the  vaults  the  reason  was  rather  from  a 
consideration  that  what  was  done  could  not  be  undone 
than  from  any  other  ;  at  all  events  no  fresh  ceremony 
relative  to  Voltaire  could  take  place  in  that  building 
without  the  anthorization  of  the  Archhisliop  of  Paris  ; 
Mgr.  Darboy,  on  being  consulted,  before  making  a 
repi}'  first  hinted  that  there  was  a  belief  that,  since 
1814,  the  Pantheon  possessed  nothing  belonging  to 
Voltaire  but  an  empty  tomb.  In  consequence,  it  was 
determined  to  verily  the  truth  of  the  report.  A  few 
days  back  the  stone  was  raised,  and  as  the  Arch- 
bishop ha<l  stated,  the  tomb  was  found  to  be  emptj'! 
A  strict  inquiry  into  the  subject  has  been  ordered, 
and  the  Emperor  has  given  instructions  that  the 
heart  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  silver  vase,  and  depo- 
sited either  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Imperial  Library, 
or  at  the  Institute  of  France. 

f^xCAVATiONS  AT  PoMPEir. — Imbedded  in  flint  in 
the  second  floor  of  a  newly  discovered  houseat  Pompeii, 
a  statue  of  a  bearded  philosopher,  "clamide"  or  vest- 
ment in  hand,  has  been  exhumed.  The  figure  is 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  a  papyrus  in  the  right  hand, 
the  head  supported  by  the  left.  A  small  Paris;  a 
Silenusand  a  Satyr  in  different  attitudes;  ashe[)herd 
.seated  on  a  rock  milking  a  goat,  of  which  the  head  is 
wanting;  a  beautiful  scenic  mask,  and  several  objects 
in  bronze  of  a  most  rare  [lerfection,  are  the  latest  dis- 
coveries. J'lie  various  arms  found  near  the  lake  of  Varese, 
of  wliich  mention  was  made  in  the  last  letter,  are  dif- 
ferent to  tll0^e  found  either  in  Switzerland  or  Denmark, 
no  less  for  their  form  than  their  sharpness,  being  finely 
pointed.  Captain  Angellucci,  the  di.scovercr  of  these 
arms,  searching  the  archives  of  Lombardy,  has 
found  documents  of  great  value,  one  especially  des- 
cribing a  boat  constructed  in  pieces  for  exportation, 
but  easily  put  together  for  sea,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; a  request  from  the  King  of  Hungary  to  the 
Duke  of  Slilan  in  1450  for  the  builders  of  those 
boats  known  as  "gafti"  (cats)  on  the  Lake  of  Como  ; 
another  request  from  Louis  XI.  of  Prance  to  the 
DuIm  for  workers  in  arms,  as  those  of  his  kingdom 
were  not  sufiiciently  expert  the  proving  of  a  mortar 
in  a  castle  near  Genoa,  1476 ;  a  gun,  with  powder 
in  the  stock,  of  Vercelli,  1346. 

Taylor  Pxiizns  roi;  tjik  Promotion  op  the 
Fine  Arts  in  Iret-and  for  the  Year  18G4. — The 
trustees  ofl'er  the  following  prizes,  open  to  art  students 
of  Irish  birth  or  attending  a  school  of  art  in  Ireland, 
to  be  awarded  at  an  exhibiti(m  to  be  helil  on  the 
the  23rd  November,  18G4,  at  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  1.  For  the  best  drawing  or  cartoon 
in  chalk,  the  figures  to  a  ecale  of  three  feet  (two 
or  more  prizes  each),  £10.  [Subjects: — "The  Good 
Samaritan  "  "  the  meeting  of  /Eneas  and  Dido,  after 
the  shipwreck."]  2.  For  the  best  landscape  in  oil 
colours,  £20.  To  be  increased  or  lowered  in  amount 
or  wliolly  withlield  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
works.  All  works  must  be  delivered  before  two  o'clock 
on  Saturday,  14th  November,  1864,  at  the  house  of 
the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  Kildare-street,  Dublin, 
where  the  conditions  and  other  particulars  may  be 
ascertained. 

Artificial  Rainbow. — M.  J.  Doboscq  has  con- 
trived for  the  French  theatre  a  method  of  imitating 
the  rainbow,  of  which  Cosmos  speaks  very  highly. 
'  He  employs,  says  the  lalellectual  Ubserver,  an  electric 
light,  obtained  with  the  aid  of  100  Bunseu  elements. 
The  tirst  lenses  of  his  optical  apparatus  render  the 
rays  from  this  source  parallel,  and  transmit  tlu'm 
through  a  rainbow-shaped  hole  in  a  screen  to  a  double 
convex  lens  of  very  short  focus,  from  which  thej- 
pass  to  a  prism,  and  emerge  with  sufficient  divergence 
to  make  an  effective  rainbow  on  a  screen  about  si.\ 
yards  off.  This  rainbow  is  said  to  be  brilliant  even 
when  the  whole  scene  is  lit  up. 

Coal  in  IMont  Cenis  Tunnel. — At  the  Man- 
chester Geological  Society,  Mr.  Joseph  Dickenson  has 
exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  taken  from  the  rocks 
now  being  tunnelled  through  the  Savoy  side  of  M(mt 
Cenis.  They  appeared  generally  to  be  from  meta- 
niorphic  rocks;  and  as  yet,  he  believed,  no  granite 
had  been  touched  upon.  The  most  interesting  mineral 
is  coal,  which  is  found  associated  with  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  It  has,  he  was  iutormed,  been  cut 
through  in  different  places  in  the  funnel.  Between 


San  Michel  and  Modane  similar  coal  is  being  worked 
to  supply  the  district.  In  thickness  it  is  as  irregular 
as  the  roclis  ihemselves.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
Welsh  anthracite.  There  is  no  regular  dip  at  all  in 
any  of  the  rocks.  In  one  p  irt  they  stand  up  like  a 
cone.  As  for  the  coal,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
is  the  roof  and  which  is  the  floor,  as  it  is  sometimes 
vertical,  and  it  dips  in  such  a  vanety  of  directions. 
The  rock  which  adjoins  the  coal  is  of  the  nature  of 
shale.  There  are  no  stratified  rocks  near— not  more 
than  the  bedding  sometimes  met  with  in  metamorph'c 
rocks;  neither  is  the  limestone  stratified  but  it  lies  in 
large  masses,  the  same  as  quartz.  The  masses  are 
partially  laminated,  and  the  coal  lies  imperfectly 
bedded.  Here  and  there  the  qu  irtz  and  limestone, 
instead  of  taking  the  shape  of  solid  rock,  are  like  snow 
or  flour,  and  are  used  in  m  iking  the  mortar  fjr  the 
tunnel. 

Holyhead  Harbour  The  estimate  of  the  cost 

of  completing  this  harbour,  as  given  in  the  Civil 
Services'  estimates  for  the  current  financial  year, 
which  have  just  been  issued,  is  £45,000,  of  whicli 
£25.000  is  for  the  rel'uge  harbour,  and  £25,004  for 
additional  packet  accommodation.  The  original  es- 
timate for  the  harbour  and  packet  pier,  including  the 
purchase  of  land,  was  £808,063  ;  and  this  was  brought 
up  £1,198,063  l)y  the  estinuited  cost  of  the  extension 
works  required  to  shelter  the  loadstead,  recommended 
bv  the  Admiralty,  and  sanctioned  by  the  I  reasuiy  in 
1855.  In  the  following  year  came  a  plan  for  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  northern  breakwater,  an  im- 
proved landing  place  for  mail  packets,  and  a  railway 
to  join  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line,  which  togelher 
added  £105,000  to  the  original  estimate.  In  1857 
other  works  in  connexion  with  the  pier  for  landing 
and  embarking  mails  were  planned,  which  brought 
the  total  up  to  £1,545,000,  on  account  of  which  there 
has  been  voted,  from  1855  to  1863,  both  inclusive, 
£1,303,000.  To  the  vote  for  the  current  year  must 
be  added  £1,848  for  .salaries,  wage.s,  repairs,  rates 
and  taxes,  lighting,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
towards  which  sum  the  harbour  dues  are  estimated 
to  furnish  £800. 

Lmproved  Gates  for  Level  Crossin<js,  — Messrs. 
J.  and  C.  Lea,  of  Stafford,  have  erected  a  .set  of  tlieir 
putent  g.ites  at  a  crossing  on  the  Garston  and  Edgehill 
brancli  of  the  London  and  North  Western  railway, 
near  Liverpool.  Connected  with  the  gates  are  two 
signals,  upon  the  up  and  down  lines,  distant  from 
the  crossing  some  400  and  500  yards,  respectively, 
which  are  are  raised  or  h)wered,  as  the  ca.se  may  be, 
with  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  gates.  The  opening 
and  closing  of  the  gates  and  working  of  tlie  signals 
are  done  simultaneously  by  means  of  a  lever,  which 
an  ordinarv-sized  lad  can  easily  move.  The  gates 
when  closed  are  perfectly  secured  by  catches,  which, 
when  the  gates  are  required  to  be  opened,  are  lowered 
by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  lever  at  the  moment  he 
opens  the  gate.  Only  a  few  .seconds  are  required  for 
opening  the  gates  and  rai.-iing  the  signals,  and  the 
closing  the  gates  and  lowering  the  signals  are  done 
in  an  equa'lv  short  spaoe  of  time. 

The  Koyal  Lifeboat  Institution,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  merit  to  the  three  men  who  risked  their  lives 
in  saving  two  fellow  creatures  from  the  Shamrock,  of 
Wicklow,  last  mouth,  has  transmitted  the  sum  of 
thirty  shillings  for  distribution  amongst  ihein.  Surely 
our  Government  should  in  some  way  acknowledge 
such  acts  of  bravery. 

The  Mornlny  Herald,  October  23,  1862,  speak- 
ing of  the  plate  in  the  Kxhihition,  says,  "  Mr. 
Benson,  who  has  a  medal  for  plate,  exhibits  some 
beautiful  things."  Benson's  argentine  is  a  splendid 
material  composed  of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy 
deposit  of  pure  silver,  forming  one  hard  compact 
body,  possessing  all  the  beauty,  richness  of  colour, 
and  durability  of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost 
When  the  argentine  and  the  real  silver  are  placed 
side  by  side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  while  its  durability  is  so 
great  that  after  many  years'  wear  its  appearance 
remains  unaltered.  During  the  last  sevenieen  years 
it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that  its 
manufacture  has  been  extended  to  all  those  articles 
usually  made  in  silver,  viz.,  spoons,  forks,  din- 
ner, tea,  and  cofiTee  services,  waiters,  bread  and 
cake  baskets,  candelabra,  dishes  of  all  kinds, 
eper^'nes,  claret  jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  A  sample 
spoon  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kinsiloui  on  receipt  of  30  stamps  ;  anil  an 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  300  Eiigraviii'is 
anil  full  price-list  of  the  vai  ious  maniifiictnres,  bo  ih 
in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  prize  medal 
was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  Exc.  Uence  of 
manufacture,  Argentine  and  Electro  Plate  Post- 
office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he  made  payab'e 
to  James  W.  Benson,  Branch  Establishments,  63, 
Cornhill.  All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  principal  establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London.  Established  1 749.  Watch  and  Clock 
Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.Il.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


IMoNSTKR  SiEAM  Hammkr. — Messrs.  R.  and  W. 
Morrison,  ot  Newcastle-upon-  l'yne,  have  just  forged 
the  larizest  and  most  powerful  steam  hammer  in  the 
world  for  the  Russian  Government.  The  piston-rod 
to  which  the  hammer  is  attached  is  a  ponderous  piece 
of  metal,  weighing  no  less  that  42  tons  in  its  rough 
forged  state ;  and  now,  when  dressed  down  to  the 
required  dimensions,  it  has  only  been  reduced  to  35 
tons.  The  length  of  the  piston-rod  is  58  feet,  the 
diameter  2  feet  4  inches,  having  a  stroke  of  14  feet  6 
inches,  the  piston  being  6  feet  8  inches.  The  forging 
of  this  mass  of  metal  occupied  forty-four  days.  The 
cylinder  for  this  hammer  was  cast  at  tlie  Elswick 
Engine  Works,  Its  diameter  inside  is  6  feet  8  inches, 
its  weight  upwards  of  49  tons.  The  standards  weigh 
nearly  40  tons  each.  The  united  weight  of  the 
hammer-bar,  the  cylinders,  and  standards  amounts 
to  over  150  tons. 

Proposed  Irish  Civil  Sbrvicu  and  General 

Building  Society  The  next  general  meeting  of 

this  society  will  be  held,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at 
the  Northumberland  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening  next, 
the  18th  inst. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  shrill  be  oblu/ed  by  receiving f rom  mty  of 
our  readers,  in  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
works  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Boolis  for  Beview  in  this  Journal  should  he 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mabhot-street. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
BviLBER,  should,  be  addres.sed  to  Mh.  Peter  Rok, 
42,  M abbot-street,  to  tohom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  made. 


RATE   OF   SUBSCRlPTlOiV   TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8« 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  lOii 

'  *  Payable  in  advance. 


[advkrtisement,] 

AT  a  General  Meeting  of  the  REGULAR 

rV  INCOftl'OUATEl)  and  AMALGAJIATEU  BODY  of 
BfiICK  and  S lO.N  ELAYEflS  of  tlie  City  of  Dublin,  held  at 
their  Institute,  No.  49,  Cuffe-strcet,  April  tltfi,  ISG3; 

It  was  reoolved— That  henceforth  tlie  above  Body  do  publish 
in  tlie  Oe.ii<iral  Ailvertiser,  and  JJublin  Builder  a  Moiitlily  Kepoi  t 
of  ttie  Names  and  ,\ddre.sses  of  tlie  Builders  of  tills  City  ana  itn 
vicinity  wlio  patronise  this  Body,  for  tlie  information  of  Archi- 
tects, Public  Boards,  Heads  of  Firms,  and  the  Building  Public; 
and,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  duiied  by  accepting  esti- 
mates from  parties  assuming  to  employ  tirst-class  workmen, 
while  tliey  drag  through  their  contracts  with  the  waifs  and 
strays,  and  impose  them  on  the  public  tor  the  regular  men  of 
the  city,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  long  and  well-earned 
reputation  for  ability  and  skill  in  our  trade. 

PATPtlCK  HAND,  Waster. 
JOHN-  CU.M.M1N.S,     I  s.„.,„a, 
JOSEPH  OTOOLE,  ) 
DENIS  BYKNE,  Secretary. 
Repokt  for  the  Wkek  ending  12th  Maiicu,  18G4. 

Beardwood,  James,  10,  Westland-row. 

Bolton,  Samuel  H.,  38,  Richmond-street. 

Earlier,  J.  and  E.,  27,  Abbey-street. 

lireeii,  Steplien,  3,  Lower  Mayor-street. 

Boyce,  J.,  Rathmines. 

Boyd,  William,  97,  Capel-street. 

Bi'iiphy,  H.  F,,  Harold's  cross. 

Coeliburn.  Messrs.,  178,  Brunswick-street. 

Cunolly,  John,  30,  Prince's-street. 

Cniiiilly,  Wilham.  3M,  Dominick-streeL 

Doolin,  William,  23,  Westland-row. 

Donnelly,  James.  81),  Talbot-street. 

Doyle,  Luke,  9,  Teiniile-bar. 

Dempsey,  John.  4,  Peter-street. 

Diiune,  Michael,  ys,  .\niieiis-street. 

Farrell,  George,  12.  Wentworth-place. 

Freeman,  David,  15  Queen  street. 

Freeman,  Jauies,  Britain-street. 

Gahan,  M  ittliew,  Wlutechurcli. 

Grant,  John,  lb,  Peinliioke  street. 

Hogan,  Jolm,  11,  Whietaveni-street. 

HaMon,  Alexander.  20,  Talbot-street. 

Hughes,  John,  North  Strand. 

Hudson.  George,  47,  Capel-street. 

Hall,  Thomas,  and  Son,  62,  Harcourt-street. 

KenUL-dy,  M.,  Marlborimgh-street. 

Lennnn,  P-  and  J,,  17,  Pembroke-street. 

Lawt.m,  David,  and  Son,  Seville-place. 

Lyncb,  Malthew,  34,  Camdeii-stieet. 

Jlmpliy  and  Son,  .SS,  Amiens  street. 

Muyeis,  George,  47,  Richmond-street. 

Jleade,  Michael,  1-52,  BrunswicU-street. 

Mavers,  Patricli,  Conjiighain  mad. 

Madilen.  Pettr,  11,  WlnielVidr -^I^eet. 

Mill.iril,  Thomas,  58,  Haicmn  t-.street. 

M-Coi  mick.  James,  90.  T.ilbot-sti  eet. 

Murphy,  Gregory,  Williainstowii. 

Nolan.  John,  3.  Meredyth-place. 

Nolan.  J,  J.,  07,  Towiiaeiid-slieet. 

(uvens,  Peter,  2,  Store-street. 

Pai  ker,  Robert,  78,  Jlarlborough-street. 

Potts,  Patrick,  Donnybrook. 

Whitracre,  George,  73,  Summer-hill. 

Wanliupp  and  Son,  Conyuglumi-road. 

Walsh,  John,  MeckliiUnirgh-street. 
N  p_If  any  omission  in  this  report  has  been  made,  by 
notifying  the  same  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Institute,  it  wUi  ba 
atteuded  tu  in  due  form  in  the  ne.xt  report. 
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PUBLIC  COMMITTEES  AND  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING PROFESSIONS. 

'HE  rapidity  with  which  the  profession 
of  Civil  Engineering  has  risen  in  rank 
and  importance  since  the  time  when  it  first 
began  to  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate calling,  worthy  of  the  talent  and  energies 
of  an  educated  man,  is  a  notable  instance  of 
the  progress  of  the  march  of  intellect  during 
the  present  century.  Far  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  almost  the  only  works  executed 
consisted  in  the  construction  and  repairing  of 
common  roads,  and  there  were  no  requirements 
that  called  for  any  special  exercise  of  the 
trained  experience  of  an  educated  mind.  But 
when  the  giant  intellects  of  a  few  men  like 
Watt  and  Stephenson  developed  a  new  era  in 
the  annals  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  tide 
of  commerce  and  international  traffic  became 
deepened  tenfold,  then  at  once  a  whole  train 
of  wants  sprang  into  existence  which  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  moment,  not  only  where  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  money  were  concerned, 
but  also  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb 
from  danger,  to  entrust  the  care  of  works  only 
to  such  men  as  could  apply  the  powers  of  a 
high  scientific  education,  coupled  with  practi- 
cal experience,  to  the  most  judicious  outlay  of 
the  capital  which  such  works  required.  From 
that  time  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineering 
was  raised  to  a  rank  second  to  none  in  im- 
portance, entailing  an  amount  of  responsibility 
which  few  would  like  to  incur  who  had  not 
obtained  a  qualification  by  years  of  training 
and  study.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  employment  of  first-class  engineering 
skill  in  works  even  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  are  now  so  universally  recognised,  that 
it  is  looked  on  in  all  cases  as  almost  indispen- 
sable, and  companies  feel  themselves  more  se- 
cure in  adopting,  even  at  an  additional  outlay, 
the  plans  of  men  of  recognised  ability.  It  has 
long  been  an  established  principle,  not  only 
in  matters  wliicli  demand  arciiitectural  or  en- 
gineering skill,  but  at  the  commencement  of 
almost  any  imdertaking,  that  a  little  judicious 
outlay  in  the  beginning  is  better  than  a  mis- 
placed economy  that  may  result  in  a  threefold 
expenditure.  It  is  certainly,  then,  not  a 
little  surprising  that,  when  an  engineer  fur- 
nishes to  a  Board  of  Commissioners  a  set 
of  plans  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  impor- 
tant object,  which  exhibit  proofs  of  the 
greatest  care  and  study,  and  receive  the  im- 
mediate approval  of  the  Board  6f  Trade,  one 
of  their  first  acts  siiould  be  to  raise  a  question 
as  to  the  very  moderate  remuneration  to  wliich, 
by  his  labour,  he  is  most  justly  entitled. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  considered  a  mat- 
ter of  immediate  necessity  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  harbour  at  Dundalk.  It  ap- 
peared from  investigations,  that  the  original 


channel  through  the  harbour,  as  laid  down  in 
charts  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  had  been 
in  a  gi-eat  measure  lost  by  the  influence  of 
tides  and  currents,  that  many  bends  and  curves 
had  arisen  from  the  same  cause,  resulting  in 
extensive  shoaling,  and  that  in  several  places 
the  banks  were  being  carried  away  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides.  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  accordingly  furnished,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  by  Mr. 
J.  Neville,  C.  E.  The  report  sent  in  by  the 
latter  gentleman  was  a  masterpiece  of  engi- 
neering talent,  and  was  complete,  and  even 
elaborate  in  its  details.  It  commenced  by 
enumerating,  in  extenso,  the  various  maps  and 
charts  which  had  been  made  of  the  harbour  at 
difi"erent  periods,  exhibiting  by  comparison 
the  changes  and  the  deterioration  which  the 
hand  of  nature  had  gradually  wrought.  It 
next  described  the  causes  of  the  present  de- 
fects that  oflFer  serious  obstacles  to  navigation. 
Thirdly,  it  showed  by  what  means  these  de- 
fects could  be  remedied  ;  and  lastly,  an  esti- 
mate was  furnished,  and  the  order  was  de- 
scribed in  which  it  would  be  most  advisable 
to  execute  the  works  proposed.  The  merit  of 
the  plans  was  so  obvious,  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  shrouded  in  any  professional 
mystery,  but  explained  their  own  object  by  a 
system  of  the  plainest  reasoning,  that  the 
Commissioners  decided  at  once  upon  adopting 
them  ;  and  on  their  being  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  usual  manner,  they  re- 
ceived the  immediate  approval  of  that  body, 
a  compliment  not  always  paid  even  to  the 
most  celebrated  engineers.  Yet,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  shortly  afterwards,  cer- 
tain members  complained  of  their  being  called 
on  to  pay  Mr.  Neville  even  2\  per  cent,  on 
his  estimate,  and  spoke  of  taking  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works  out  of  his  hands  altogether. 
We  feel  convinced  that  had  these  gentlemen 
considered  for  a  little,  they  would  have  paused 
ere  they  had  proposed  to  adopt  the  fruits  of 
intellectual  labour,  and  to  dismiss  the  author 
with  a  mere  nominal  remuneration.  Advice 
which  is  given  cheap  is  seldom  valued,  and 
an  engineer  who  gives  his  opinion  for  nothing 
will  have  little  chance  of  attaining  to  an  emi- 
nent position.  And  what  would  be  2^  per 
cent.,  or  even  5  per  cent.,  if  it  ensured  the 
adoption  of  the  best  plans,  and  their  biing 
carried  out  in  a  masterly  manner  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  pay  £G00  additional  on 
£1,200,  than  to  sacrifice  perhaps  three  times 
that  amount  upon  bad  plans  or  unskilful  en- 
gineering? But  the  members  who  made  such 
a  proposal  could  not  have  comprehended  the 
value  of  the  plans  with  which  they  had  been 
furnished,  nor  understood  the  labour  which 
they  must  have  cost  their  author.  There  is 
no  subject  within  the  sphere  of  an  engineer's 
calling  so  intricate,  so  difficult  to  master,  or 
concerning  which  so  much  controversy  exists, 
as  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours, 
and  the  guiding  of  fresh  water  and  tidal  cur- 
rents in  such  a  manner  that  their  action  may 
be  turned  to  useful  account  instead  of  proving 
injurious  ;  and  there  is  no  other  case  in  which 
so  many  failures  have  occurred,  and  so  much 
money  has  been  wasted  through  injudicious 
management.    Our  own  harbour  of  Kingstown 


is  an  example,  which,  owing  to  its  not  having 
been  constructed  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
eminent  engineer  who  first  designed  it,  has  in 
many  points  proved  a  failm-e,  and  many  a  good 
ship  has  been  wrecked  within  the  walls  from 
which  it  should  have  obtained  protection  and 
safety. 

We  do  not  seek  to  blame  the  commissioners 
for  seeking  to  practise  economy,  it  is  a  virtue 
seldom  found  in  commissioners,  and  which  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  when  it  is  exercised 
in  a  proper  manner,  but  we  will  ever  uphold 
to  the  utmost  the  dignity  of  both  the  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  professions,  whose 
interests  it  is  the  special  object  of  our  journal 
to  promote  ;  and  were  the  members  of  either 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  bargained  with  and 
beaten^down,  the  dignity  of  their  calling  would 
be  trampled  upon,  and  its  prestige  would  be 
irrecoverably  lost.  Their  avocations  demand 
as  much  education  and  talent  as  any  of  the 
other  learned  professions  ;  they  do  not  entail 
an  iota  less  of  responsibility,  nay,  they  are 
accompanied  with  perhaps  far  more  than  any 
other,  for  one  error  of  judgment,  one  fatal 
mistake  may  involve  its  author  in  irretrievable 
ruin;  their  duties  require  not  only  mental 
anxiety  but  often  much  bodily  labour ;  they 
are  often  obliged  to  incur  even  personal 
danger. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  strong  satisfaction  that 
we  record  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland,  proving  its  fixed  determination 
to  maintain  the  honorable  standing  of  the 
Architectural  profession  ;  for  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  has  been  for  some  time  pursued  by 
building  committees  with  regard  to  competitors 
has  been  loudly  complained  of,  and  is  deserving 
of  the  strongest  censure  of  the  Institute  ;  and 
were  it  continued  much  longer  it  would  tend 
to  remove  all  confidence  on  the  part  of  archi- 
tects, and  induce  them  to  hold  back  from  com- 
petitions altogether.  We  trust  therefore,  now 
that  the  evil  has  been  brought  so  prominently 
forward,  it  may  deter  public  bodies  from 
pursuing  such  a  course  in  future,  and  that 
breaches  of  good  faith  on  their  part  may  not 
have  again  to  be  complained  of.  The  increase 
which  the  Institute  is  receiving  each  month  to 
its  numbers  offers  a  fair  prospect  of  future  in- 
fluence and  strength,  and  it  may  soon  prove  a 
bulwark  of  protection  to  every  young  architect 
who  will  take  shelter  in  its  ranks. 


OLD  MKN'S  ASYLUM,  LEESON-PARK. 
In  onr  last  iiumLicr  we  published  a  description,  ac- 
com[panied  by  an  illustration  of  the  above  buildiui;. 
We  have  since  been  favoured  with  an  account  of  a 
large  kitchen  range,  with  which  it  is  supplied,  which 
has  been  nianufaolured  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Hodges 
and  Sons,  of  Westmoreland-street. 

It  consists  of  a  large  hot  plate,  a  roasting  chamber, 
and  a  high  pressure  circulating  boiler,  by  which  the 
whole  building  is  supplied  with  hot  water.  There  is 
also  a  large  steam  boiler,  by  means  of  which  soups, 
vegetables,  &c.,  may  be  cooked  in  large  quantities  in 
vessels  fixed  in  the  kitchen,  quite  apart  from  the 
range. 

This  entire  and  perfect  apparatus  is  ■worked  by 
one  fire  of  1.5  or  16  inches  wide,  and  is  similar  in  its 
detail  to  some  that  are  now  in  process  of  manufacture 
for  other  public  institutions. 

The  Gothic  grates  in  the  principal  rooms  were 
also  supplied  by  Messrs.  Modges  and  Sons. 
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OUR  PUBLIC  AND  DOMESTIC  ARCHI- 
TECTUKE.* 

Thb  fifth  of  the  series  of  "  Afternoon  Lectures"  was 
delivered  on  the  above  subject  on  last  Wednesday,  at 
four  o'clock,  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
LL.D.,  M.E.I.A.,  before  a  large  and  fashionable  at- 
tendance. 

The  LoKD  Chaucellor  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Ferguson,  in  opening  the  lecture,  said  :— 
The  extended  scope  of  your  programme,  which  now 
includes  Art  as  well  as  Letters,  gives  me  this  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  a  large  amount  of  cultivated  in- 
telligence to  the  present  state  of  British  architecture. 
Our  generation  has  gained  for  itself  an  eminent  place 
in  the  history  of  Literature.  It  has  stamped  its  im- 
press on  a  National  School  of  Painting ;  but,  after  a 
long  period  of  indecision,  it  has  as  yet  come  to  no 
determination  on  the  form  to  be  permanently  assumed 
by  its  most  lasting  and  characteristic  material  e.\po- 
iient  It  is  only  by  the  control  of  educated  judg- 
ments that  the  public  taste,  in  such  a  period  of  irreso- 
lute and  tentative  selection,  can  be  restrained  from  ca- 
prices which  might  constitute  a  permanent  reproach 
lo  our  century  ;  and  I  address  you  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  that  mental  activity  which  seeks  its  gratifl- 
catioa  in  these  reunions,  may  apply  itself  to  the  for- 
mation of  opinions  definite  enough  to  be  felt  in  the 
final  adoption  of  something  that  shall  be  beautiful  in 
itself  and  suitable  to  that  civilization  which  it  will 
have  to  represent  among  succeeding  generations. 

The  schools  which  divide  our  tastes  I  may  desig- 
nate as  the  Regular  and  the  Medi»val ;  including, 
under  the  former,  all  varieties  of  the  Classical  type  ; 
and  under  the  latter,  the  different  forms  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  Byzantine,  Gothic,  and  Saraceni* 
styles.  By  the  use  of  the  word  "  Regular"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  one  school  I  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  re- 
proach of  irregularity  on  the  other.  Both  styles 
have  rules.  The  architecture  even  of  those  nations 
whom  we  esteem  barbarous,  has  rules  as  fixed  as  our 
own.  There  is  a  regular  order,  gradation,  and  har- 
moriy  in  the  parts  of  a  Chinese  tower  or  temple,  any 
marked  departure  from  which  would  hurt  the  edu- 
cated Chinese  eye.  A  Hindoo  pagoda  strikes  the  Eu- 
ropean observer  as  a  medley  of  incongruities ;  yet 
each  one  of  its  members  is  designed  on  a  fixed  pat- 
tern, and  has  a  definite  proportion  to  every  other. 
Subjection  to  rule  not  being  the  criterion,  I  therefore 
assume  no  abstract  superiority  for  the  styles  which 
we  derive  from  Greece  and  Rome  in  calling  them  Re- 
gnlar;  but  use  the  word  only  for  purposes  of  distinc- 
tion. It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  my  elder 
hearers  that  in  speaking  of  the  Classical  styles  I 
should  employ  language  so  apologetic;  but  by  a 
stranger  fluctuation  of  taste,  one  is  now  obliged  to 
use  some  degree  of  caution  in  bespeaking  even  a 
tolerant  consideration  for  those  forms  of  construction 
which  so  much  delighted  the  best  judges  of  the 
t^^'o  last  centuries.  A  century  has  hardly  elapsed 
since  one  would  have  incurred  the  scorn  of  all 
cultivated  persom  who  should  have  ventured  to 
bint  that  the  Mediaeval  styles  possessed  any  merit 
whatever.  As  an  example  of  the  tone  prevailing  in 
our  city  little  more  one  hundred  years  ago,  let  me 
refer  to  the  "  Treatise  on  Arcliitecture,"  by  Mr.  John 
Aheron,  published  in  Dublin  in  1754.  Discussing  the 
varieties  of  vaulting  and  archwork,  Aheron,  with  the 
complacency  of  a  man  well  assured  of  a  good  recep- 
tion for  what  he  is  about  to  say,  reproduces  for  his 
Irish  readerj  what  had  been  written  for  the  witi  of 
England  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  his  "  Elements,"  in 
lr!50  : — "  As  for  those  arches,  which  our  artizans  call 
cf  the  third  and  fourth  point  (he  speaks  of  the  pointed 
Gothic),  I  say,  these,  both  for  the  natural  imbecility 
of  the  sharp  angle  itself,  and  likemse  for  their  very 
uncomeliness,  ought  to  be  exiled  from  judicious  eyes, 
and  left  to  their  first  inventors,  the  Goths  and  Lom- 
bards, amongst  other  reliques  of  that  barbarous  age." 
And,  judging  from  the  illustrious  names  found  in  his 
list  of  patrons  and  subscribers,  Aheron  may  be  taken 
as  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  the  most  eminent  of 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  time.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  exceed  the  contempt  for  Mediaevalism 
which  prevailed  during  the  architectural  revival  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  John  Evelyn,  in  1687, 
dedicating  his  "  Account  of  Architects  and  Architec- 
ture"' to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  expresses  the  culti- 
vated English  opinion  of  that  day  in  terms  which 
curiously  contrast  with  the  commendations  we  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  hearing  bestowed  on  the  very  fea- 
tures he  most  condemns.  "  It  was,"  says  he,  speaking 
of  the  decadence  of  Classic  Art,  "  after  the  irruption 
of  swarms  of  those  truculent  people  from  the  North, 
the  Moors  and  Arabs  from  the  South  and  East,  over- 
running the  civilized  world,  that,  wherever  they  fixed 
tiiemselves,  tliey  soon  began  to  debauch  this  noble 
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and  useful  art ;  when,  instead  of  those  beautiful  orders, 
so  majestical  and  proper  for  their  stations,  becoming 
variety  and  ornamental  accessories,  they  set  up  those 
slender  and  misquine  pillars,  or  rather  bundles  of 
staves,  and  other  incongruous  props  to  support  in- 
cumbent weights  and  ponderous  arched  roofs,  without 
entablature.  Let  any  man  of  judgment  that  has  the 
least  taste  of  order  and  magnificence,  after  he  has 
looked  awhile  at  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at 
Westminster,  gazed  on  its  sharp  angles,  jetties,  nar- 
row lights,  lace  and  other  cutwork  and  crinkle  crankle, 
then  turn  his  eyes  to  the  Banquetting  House,  built 
at  Whitehall,  by  Inigo  Jones,  after  the  ancient  man- 
ner, &c.  Not,"  he  adds,  "that  there  is  not  something 
solid  and  oddly  artificial,  too,  after  a  sort :  but  then 
the  unreasonable  and  universal  thickness  of  the  walls, 
clumsy  buttresses,  &c.,  nonsensical  insertions  of  various 
marbles  impertinently  placed,  turrets  and  pinnacles 
thick  set  with  monkeys  and  chimseras,  and  abun- 
dance of  other  busy  work  and  incongruities,  dissipate 
and  break  the  angles  of  the  sight,  and  so  confound  it 
that  ons  cannot  consider  it  with  any  steadiness  where 
to  begin  or  end." 

To  have  doubted,  in  those  days,  that  Wren's  resto- 
ration of  the  towers  of  Westminister  Abbey  was  an 
improvement,  would  have  been  deemed  as  grave  an 
artistic  heresy  as  it  would  now  be  to  question  that 
they  are  a  disfigurement.  Such  are  the  mutations  in 
taste:  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  advocates  of 
the  one  school,  or  of  the  other,  ample  credit  for  learning, 
argumentative  ability,  and  eloquence.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sesthetical  fanaticism;  and,  as  I 
daresay  you  have  detected  some  traces  of  that  in- 
gredient in  the  haughty  periods  of  Wotton  and  Evelyn, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  good  strong  infusion  of 
it  mingles  with  the  Mediaeval  Renaissance  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  find  ourselves  and  our  buildings  at  the 
present  daj.  In  this,  as  becomes  us  in  every  case  of 
speculative  division  of  opinion,  let  us  invoke  a  spirit 
of  tolerance,  and  examine  calmly,  and  in  some  de- 
tail, the  grounds  on  which  the  Regular  system  has 
been  principally  impugned. 

I  put  out  of  consideration  the  admitted  unsuita- 
bleness  of  the  pure  Greek  temple  for  the  uses  of 
modern  civilization  in  a  northern  climate.  Requir- 
ing as  we  do  light  and  warmth  within  doors,  we  can- 
not dispense  with  windows  and  abundance  of  internal 
accommodation,  in  whatever  edifice  we  erect,  whether 
it  be  a  church,  a  palace,  or  a  dwelling-house.  lu  an 
ancient  Greek  temple  erected  under  the  sun  of  the 
Levant,  the  object  was  to  attain  shade  and  coolness 
with  the  free  access  of  the  open  air.  1  he  porticoes 
and  lateral  colonnade!  surrounding  the  cell  were  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this  purpose ;  and  their  beauty  re- 
sulted as  well  fi'om  the  harmony  of  fitness  as  from 
that  of  form  ;  but  what  constituted  fitness  then  and 
in  that  locality  is  utter  unfitness  now  and  here.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  portico  is  in  great  measure  lost 
for  purposes  of  utility ;  that  covered  by  the  lateral 
external  colonnades  is  wholly  so.  Of  the  three  chief 
examples  at  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Walhalla — that 
pantheon  of  the  worthies  of  Germany,  erected  by 
King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria — is  the  happiest.  Yet  with 
all  its  great  advantages  of  site  and  climate  it  is  felt 
to  bean  exotic  ;  and  when  seen  with  the  recollections 
of  Munich  still  present  to  tha  mind  of  the  spectator, 
seems  rather  a  detached  specimen  from  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  than  a  natural  product  of  the  bank  of 
the  Danube.  The  comparatively  bright  skies  of  Paris 
fail  to  relieve  the  colonnades  of  the  Madeleine  from 
au  aspect  of  blankness  and  monotony,  made  even 
more  remarkable  by  the  sumptuousness  and  divei'si- 
fied  splendour  of  the  Boulevard;  and  when  we  come 
northward  to  Edinburgh,  and  look  at  the  transplan- 
ted Doric  porticoes  of  the  Scottish  capital,  seen  as 
they  too  often  are  through  Scottish  mists,  and  under 
the  chilling  influence  of  northern  winds,  the  sense  of 
incongruity  becomes  painfully  strong.  It  is  not 
around  these  forms  of  art  that  the  battle  of  the 
styies  is  really  waged  ;  the  objects  of  serious  attack 
and  defence  are  the  class  of  structures  which  I  may 
generically  term  Palladian,  those  adaptations  of  the 
elementary  forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  building  to 
the  civilization  of  Western  Eui-ope,  which  Palladio, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  advanced  to  distinguished 
excellence  in  Italy,  and  which  his  followers  in  these 
islands  have  carried  to  great  perfection  in  such 
structures  as  we  find  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Vitruvius 
Britannicus,"  and,  more  directly  amongst  ourselves  in 
the  civic  buildings  of  Dublin  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  against  this  class  and  character  of  edifice  that  the 
advocates  of  a  Mediieval  revival  direct  the  objections 
which  have  to  so  great  an  extent  prevailed  in  alien- 
ating the  public  taste  from  the  Regular  style.  These 
objections  range  themselves  under  two  heads  :  struc- 
tural untruth  and  poverty  of  design. 

The  charge  of  being  structurally  untrue  is  that 
which  finds  the  readier  acceptance.  We  have,  in 
literature,  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  taught  such 
a  horror  of  what  are  called  shams,  that  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  in  any  respect  a  sha7n  is  almost  as 
damaging  to  au  architectural  as  to  a  moral  feature ; 
but  a  little  consideration  will,  I  tbiuk,  reconcile  us  to 


the  necessity  of  admitting  forms  in  ornamented  con- 
struction which  must  to  Bome  extent  be  obnoxious  to 
this  ill-sounding  name ;  and  will  also  satisfy  us  that 
shams  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Regular  schooL 
So  much  has  been  made  of  this  charge  of  unreality 
that  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  examine  it  sy*- 
tematically;  and  you  will  probably  be  surprised, 
after  putting  aside  these  unrealities  which  are  com- 
mon to  every  work  of  decorated  construction,  to  find 
so  little  that  really  is  unreal  in  Regular  arehiteo- 
ture. 

Unreality  may  be  in  point  of  material  or  in  point  of 
form.  I  pass  the  first  by,  as  not  being  specially  al- 
leged against  Regular  buildings;  observing  merely, 
that  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster,  even  though  it  should 
be  scored  with  lines  suggestive  of  non-existent  cut 
stone,  would  probably  be  preferred  by  any  but 
an  enthusiast  to  the  reality  of  brick  and  mortar 
or  rubble  masonry  which  constitutes  the  actual 
interior  facing  of  the  walls  of  most  modern  edifices 
As  regards  unreality  in  point  of  form,  it  consists  in 
features  which  either  present  the  semblances  of  things 
that  never  existed  in  the  situations  where  they  are  repre- 
sented ;  as,  for  example,  the  lions' heads  for  discharg- 
ing the  water  from  the  gutter  of  a  classical  cornice; 
or  suggest  the  continued  existence  of  things  no 
longer  present ;  as,  for  example,  a  pvediment  without  a 
roof  behind  it. 

If  we  were  to  banish  unrealities  of  the  former  kind 
we  should  have  no  ornamentation  at  all.  The  /eaves 
of  plants  do  not,  and  never  did  in  fact,  grow  round  the 
capitals  of  columns  ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the 
thistle  or  the  coltsfoot  clustered  round  the  head  of  the 
Byzantine  or  Old  English  shaft,  as  it  is  of  the  Classical 
forms  of  foliage  which  decorate  the  Orders.  Yoa 
will  remember  it  was  not  on  a  pillar-top  but  on  the 
flat  of  his  garden  plot  the  artist  remarked  that 
beautiful  combination  of  structural  and  vegetable 
forms  presented  by  the  acanthus  leaf  curling  up  the 
sides  of  the  flower-pot,  from  which  he  designed  the 
Corinthian  capital.  In  truth,  we  decorate,  not  in 
architecture  meiely,  but  in  every  ornamental  art,  by 
transferring  the  images  of  beautiful  objects  from  the 
places  where  Nature  puts  them,  to  new  places 
of  our  own  designing ;  and  it  is  its  very  unreality, 
in  this  sense,  which  makes  decoration  the  con- 
genial and  delightful  thing  to  the  imagination  that  it 
is.  But  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  mode  of  presenting 
those  images  so  that  they  shall  not  appear  too  real — just 
as,  in  a  theatre,  the  foot-lights  and  the  proscenium 
serve  to  reassure  us  when  the  fictions  of  the  scene  be- 
come painfully  actual — a  propriety  which  we  undet- 
stand  by  the  phrase  of  the  objects  being  conven- 
tionalized. The  lions'  heads,  which  form  the  classical 
spouts  for  the  rain  water  from  the  roof,  are  examples 
of  this  kind  of  conventionalized  decoration.  When 
the  Mediaeval  sculptor  presents  the  whole  animal,  lion, 
or  bear,  or  hippogriff,  ciawling  down  the  face  of  the 
wall,  to  form  his  gurgoyle,  he  deals,  like  the  classical 
artist,  in  a  decorated  unreality ;  but,  he  has  not,  like 
him,  had  regard  to  conventional  propriety.  When 
improved  methods  have  provided  for  the  discharge  of 
the  water  from  the  roof  by  a  convenient  system  of 
down-pipes,  both  lions'  heads  and  gurgoyles  fall  into 
the  more  legitimate  category  of  unrealities,  and  being 
made  solid  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  water,  be- 
comes structurally  false  as  indicating  arrangements 
which  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Featui-es  open  to  this  objection  are  unquestionably 
to  be  found  in  Regular  architecture.  They  arise  from 
the  original  employment  of  wood  as  the  material  for 
ornamented  construction.  The  principal  example  may 
be  seen  in  any  Doric  entablature.  You  have  observed 
above  the  columns  and  in  the  interspaces  of  the  frieze 
those  oblong  panel-like  projections  divided  by  verti- 
cal channels  Vhich  are  technically  called  triglyphs, 
having  plummet-like  objects  depending  from  them, 
termed  yuUce.  The  eye  is  so  familiar  with  their  appear- 
ance, that,  save  for  purposes  of  criticism,  one  would 
hardly  think  of  inquiring  what  it  is  they  represent. 
But  if  the  question  be  pressed ;  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  triglyphs  are  imitations  in  stone  of  the  ends 
of  those  beams  which,  in  the  days  of  wooden  construc- 
tion, used  to  cross  from  side  to  side  of  the  building, 
and  pi'oject  beyond  the  face  of  the  timber  lintels  con- 
stituting the  primitive  entablature.  And  the  guttxe, 
what  wore  they?  Simply  the  raindrops  gathered  on 
the  edge  of  the  projection  so  as  to  be  let  fall  clear  of 
the  face  of  the  lower  lintel,  which  we  now  call  the 
architrave.  Researches  within  our  own  time  in  Asia 
Minor  have  confirmed  in  a  singularly  complete  man- 
ner the  account  given  by  Vitruvius  of  the  origin  of 
the  triglyph  and  other  details  of  the  orders  from 
timber  construction.  We  find  the  Lycian  peasant  of 
the  present  day  building  his  residence  with  ius  columns 
of  tree-trunks,  and  entablature  of  squared  wooden 
lintels,  through  the  mortices  of  which  project  the 
tenons  or  ends  of  the  cross  beams,  tying  tlie  whole 
together,  just  as  we  find  the  same  parts  imitated  in 
the  earliest  marble  temples  of  Greece.  But  why  not 
rather  conclude  the  wooden  structure  an  imitation  ctf 
the  marble  one  ?  Tb«  rock-t  ut  tombs  of  the  adjoining 
hill-sides  give  the  answer.    The^e  miniature  tamples 
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are  hewn  to  so  accurate  an  imitation  of  woodvvorlc 
that  you  may  trace  all  the  details  of  the  carpentry, 
not  only  in  architraves  pierced  by  projecting  beam 
ends,  but  in  rafter  ends  projecting  over  thvsa  and 
demonstrating  that  the  dentils  and  mutules  of  the 
Classical  cornice  have  their  origin  in  the  same  sort  of 
timbered  framing,  which  we  now  employ  to  form  the 
eavea  of  a  cottage  roof.  Now,  all  these  features,  being 
stereotyped  in  marble,  have  b^en  preserved  as  the 
external  characteristics  of  the  Order  thousands  of 
years  after  the  cross  beams  have  disappeared  from  the 
interior,  and  the  roof  has  ceased  to  rest  on  the  cor- 
nice. And  in  th>;se  particulars  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  order  does  embody  a  double  untruth  in  stone : 
first  by  holding  itself  out  as  a  form  of  constructive 
carpentry,  and  next  by  suggesting  that  there  are  beams 
and  rafters  of  which  the  ends  could  be  displayed  in 
those  positions.  But,  if  we  must  discard  all  stone 
imitations  of  the  forms  of  wooden  construction,  I 
fear  it  would  go  hard  with  all  columnar  edifices,  whe- 
ther Regular  or  Mediasval.  For,  originally,  all  co- 
lumns were  trunks  of  trees.  The  fillet  at  the  neck 
is  but  a  trace  of  the  band  that  kept  the  timber  from 
splitting  al)ove:  the  fillet  at  foot  marks  the  place 
of  the  ferule  which  served  the  same  office 
below.  The  bundle  of  staves  to  which  the  Gothic 
clustered  column  is  likened  by  Evelyn  is  nothing  new 
in  stone.  In  some  of  tlje  earliest  Egyptian  buildings, 
pillars  are  seen  composed  of  palm  stems  bound  toge- 
ther, ligatures  and  all  wrouglit  out  of  the  solid  by 
tlie  chisel  of  the  stonecutter  :  and  one  form  of  Egyp- 
tian moulding,  ot  frequent  occurrence,  shows  in  stone 
the  crossings  and  overlappings  of  the  bands  by  which 
the  bundles  of  ree<is  forming  it  are  held  together. 
An  ingenious  formula  for  the  Mediasval  column — de- 
vised apparently  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  partaking 
of  the  reproach  to  which  the  Classical  shaft  must 
submit — is  found  in  the  Stones  of  Venice.  In  this 
system  the  column  is  derived  from  the  wall — is  consi- 
dered as  a  frustruin  or  portion  of  wall,  interrupted 
and  gathered  into  one  point.  The  base  course  be- 
comes the  pedestal  ;  the  wall  veil,  or  plain  face  of 
the  wall  becomes  the  shaft,  and  the  terminal  string 
course  and  coping  constitute  the  capital  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  evaded,  not  removed  :  something  imaginative, 
and  in  one  sense  unreal  must  be  suggested,  or  the 
parts  remain  mere  stone  blocks  and  cylinders, 
■without  abstract  grace  for  the  eye  or  associative 
cliarm  for  the  mind.  Tlie  bell  of  the  capital,  no 
matter  what  be  the  style  or  order,  must  seein  to 
curve  with  a  yielding  contour,  as  if  under  pressure; 
the  shaft  must  taper  with  a  swelling  roundness,  and 
the  mouldings  both  above  and  below  must  present  the 
cunibiiiations  of  conve.K  and  concave  outlines,  which 
material  of  difi'erent  degrees  of  plasticity  and 
elasticity  would  assume,  if  interposed  between  the 
heavy  and  more  rigid  members.  All  these  are  sug- 
gestions of  unrealities  which  are  just  as  essential  to 
the  beauty  of  a  Byzantine  as  to  that  of  an  Ionic 
column;  and  which  no  derivation  from  the  elements 
af  the  wall  can  evade  or  conceal,  saved  by  pushing 
them  a  step  back,  and  making  them  inherent  in  the 
formation  of  the  wall  itself 

The  charge  of  structural  falsehood,  as  it  rests 
mainly  on  tlie  appearances  of  projecting  beam-ends 
nnd  rafters  externally  ;  so,  as  regards  Regular  con- 
structions within  doors,  is  chiefly  preferred  against 
cornices  hiding  the  junctions  of  internal  walls  and 
ceiMngs.  Formerly  the  floors  of  upper  storeys 
were  supported  on  corbels  projecting  from  the  internal 
facings  of  the  v.'alls.  Tliese  projecting  members,  de- 
corated and  connected  witli  a  band  of  associated  or- 
namentation, constituted  a  real  feature,  resembling, 
inside,  the  same  arrangement  of  parts  which  e.i- 
ti;rnally  carried  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  Wlien,  in 
process  of  time,  builders  found  it  more  convenient  to 
let  their  joists  or  floor  beams  into  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  the  necessity  for  the  real  weight-carrying  fea- 
tures in  stone  ceased,  and  the  corbels  disappeared ; 
but  the  eye,  accustomed  to  tlieir  effect,  demanded 
something  to  break  the  abruptness  of  the  junction 
iMitween  ceiling  and  wall  ;  and  the  modern  cornice 
in  plaster  came  into  their  place.  True  it  is,  its  mo- 
dillions  and  dentils  are  the  semblanoes  of  things 
which  do  not  exist  iu  fact.  It  carries  no  weight;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  in  great  part  stuck  to  and  carried 
by  the  ceiling  which  it  affects  to  support.  The  real 
members  of  the  structure  are  the  walls,  the  joists, 
and  the  boarding  which  forms  the  flooring  of  the 
storey  above.  Out  of  these,  without  the  help  of  any 
cornice,  a  rich  and  dignified  effect  may  be  produced, 
where  the  beams  are  large,  and  the  apartment  long 
and  not  over  lofty,  by  gilding  and  decorating  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  joists,  as  we  see  in  some 
Venetian  and  Northern  Italian  interiors ;  and  as  is 
the  fashion  also  in  Oriental  apartments,  where  a  band 
of  emblazoned  insciiption  often  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  frieze  running  along  the  wall  top.  But  with  our 
slij:htcr  woodwork  and  necessity  for  keeping  our  in- 
teriors warm  and  quiet,  we  find  the  coat  of  plaster 
betwecu  us  and  the  floor  above  indispensable ;  and, 
having  the  coat  of  plaster  there,  we  must  either 
break  the  j unction  of  the  wall  and  coiling  with  the 


conventional  cornice,  or  be  satisfied  to  contemplate 
an  interior  in  no  respect  differing  from  the  inside  of  a 
deal  box.  Under  these  circumstances,  ouu'ht  we  to 
allow  our  logic  to  be  so  inexorable  ?  or  fret  because 
we  cannot  aflirm  that  each  member  of  so  subordinate 
a  composition  performs  a  real  structural  function  ? 

Such  and  so  inconsiderable  are  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only,  inherent  unrealities  chargeable  against 
Regular  construction.  Its  accidental  unrealitiei 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  taste  or  want  of  taste  of  the 
builder.  A  pediment,  for  example,  which  does  not 
terminate  a  gable,  but  stands  up  like  a  sign-board, 
will  offend  the  least  educated  eye  ;  but  reasonable 
persons  will,  I  think,  lay  the  blame  of  an  anomaly  of 
that  kind  on  the  architect  rather  than  on  the  style. 
Other  structural  deceptions  are  incident  to  particular 
sorts  of  edifices.  The  side  walls,  for  instance,  of  a 
great  church,  built  in  the  regular  manner,  will,  to  the 
extent  of  their  upper  halves,  in  most  cases,  play 
merely  the  part  of  screens  ccmcealing  the  roofs  of  the 
side  aisles  and  the  upper  construction  of  the  nave 
and  clerestory ;  as  we  see  them  in  fact  employed  at 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St.  Paul's  in  London.  Our 
own  Bank  of  Ireland  exhibits  a  structural  deception 
of  this  kind,  the  greater  part  of  its  fagade  being 
merely  a  screen  concealing  an  assemblage  of  court- 
yards and  minor  buildings  irregularly  grouped  behind. 
This  consequence  of  carrying  out  the  Greek  unwin- 
dowed  manner,  is  however,  nowhere  else  so  happily 
reconciled  with  the  other  features  of  the  building; 
and  after  viewing  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  great 
Hall  of  Liverpool,  the  eye  rests  with  increased  satis- 
faction on  our  own,  which  as  it  is  the  first  is  by  far 
the  finest  example  of  what  raaj'  be  done  without  ma- 
terial departure  from  the  unwindowed  Greek  model. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  that  structural 
untruths  are  not  confined  to  Regular  Architecture, 
and  he  traced  out  at  considerable  length  the  processes 
by  which  they  have  grown  up  to  the  considerable  e.x- 
tent  in  which  they  are  fountl  in  some  of  the  higher 
developments  of  the  Medijeval.  In  the  course  of  his 
illustrations  he  made  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  flying  buttres.ses  :  — 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of  the  arch  to 
spread,  and  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  that  thrust  by 
adequate  resistance.  This  necessity,  met  in  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  by  the  efl^'ectual,  but  inelegant  ex- 
pedient of  loading  the  flanks  of  the  hemisphere  with 
a  Weight  of  masonry,  seems  in  the  larger  vault  of 
St.  Sophia's  to  have  called  forth  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Byzantine  builders  in  the  appliance  amongst 
other  expedients,  of  lateral  buttresses  radiating 
from  the  points  of  pressure  through  the  lower  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  so  neutralizing  the  thrust  by 
distributing  it  into  masses  which  absorbed  it.  Whether 
any  of  these  can  strictly  be  called  flying  buttresses, 
in  the  sense  of  being  carried  clear  over  the  roofs  of 
the  surrounding  constructions,  it  is  diflicult  from 
our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  St. 
Sophia's  to  say.  lJut  in  ojie  of  the  earliest  copies  of 
the  Byzantine  masterpieces  in  Italy,  the  church  of 
San  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  the  balance  of  the  building  is 
preserved,  1  can  state,  in  at  least  one  instance,  by  the 
true  arc-boutant,  spanning  with  a  bow  of  masonry 
the  space  over  two  lateral  chapels,  and  carrying 
the  thrust  from  the  central  dome  downward 
to  the  external  wall.  At  Ravenna  also  exists 
what  .seems  to  be  an  unsuspected  example  of  a 
Byzantine  dom«  surrounded  by  flying  buttresses,  in 
the  monolithic  covering  stone  of  the  tomb  of  Theodoric. 
This  vast  block,  chiselled  into  the  contour  of  a  low 
cupola,  above  and  below,  has  e.tternally,  cut  out  of 
the  solid,  a  .series  of  what  have  been  thought  to  be 
anscB  or  handles,  for  the  reception  of  the  apparatus,  by 
which  it  may  have  been  elevated.  But  looking  at 
these  bars  of  stone  radiating  from  the  middle  curve  of 
the  cupola,  and  each  abutting  on  a  species  of  pinnacle 
rising  rouiiil  the  margin,  a  S[iectator  familiar  with 
Trans-alpine  budding  can  hardly  doubt  that  what  he 
here  sees  imitate<l  in  stone  in  this  work  of  the  si.Kth 
century  are  the  rudiments  of  those  important  members 
which  seven  hundred  years  later  carried  northern 
Gothic  architecture  to  the  acme  of  constructive 
achievetnent.  For  without  the  aid  of  the  flying  but- 
tress the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  would  only 
have  sharpened  the  upper  outlines  of  the  parts  with- 
out affecting  the  principles  of  the  construction.  But 
when  it  was  found  that  almost  any  weakening  of  the 
side  walls  could  be  conqjensated  by  erecting  these  ex- 
ternal conductors  of  the  pressure  from  the  roof,  a  new 
set  of  changes,  even  more  remarkable  than  those  which 
attended  the  imposition  of  a  stone  covering  on  the 
walls  of  the  Roman  basilica,  developed  themselves  both 
within  and  without  the  Romanesque  edifice.  The  re- 
striction to  openings  which  would  not  materially  di- 
minish the  solidity  of  the  side  wall  had  hitherto  kept 
the  northern  interior  in  a  state  of  gloomy  ob.'icurity 
T'he  necessity  for  increased  light  in  a  nor/hern  climate 
as  well  as  the  temptation  to  the  display  of  stained 
gla.s.s,  had  urged  to  the  employment  of  every  means  by 
which  the  clerestory  windows  could  be  enlarged.  All 
that  had  been  needed  was  to  throw  the  pressure  out 
of  doors,  and  this  the  flying  buttress  accomplished. 


Once  again  the  revolution  in  internal  feature  e.x- 
tended  it.self  downward  through  all  the  members 
of  the  composition.  The  wall,  relieved  of  its 
old  burthen,  could  now  not  only  be  pinrced  with 
openings  to  the  verge  of  becoming  a  lantern  of 
glass,  but  could  be  hollowed  besides  into  pic- 
turesque galleries  below,  while  its  supports  could  be 
reduced  to  dimensions  as  graceful  or  as  slender  at 
taste  or  ambition  might  desire.  Practically  there 
was  no  limit,  but  the  sense  of  excess  to  the  height  as 
which  the  builder  might  suspend  his  vault,  or  the 
fineness  to  which  he  might  draw  out  its  seeming  sup- 
ports. Under  these  elevating  inducements,  all  the 
features  spring  upward  in  forms  of  graceful  aspira- 
tions, and  an  interior  was  achieved  which  satisfied  that 
love  of  the  lofty  and  picturesque  peculiar  to  the 
Gothic  races.  The  flying  buttress,  the  agent 
in  these  feats  of  construction,  acquiring  a  development 
proportioned  to  the  increased  duty  imposed  upon  it, 
became,  itself,  an  object  of  study  and  decoration. 
Its  foible  was  the  point  where  it  ceased  to  act  as  an 
oblique  prop  or  shoring  beam,  and  took  the  down- 
ward line  of  the  outer  buttress.  Here,  the  ready  ex- 
pedient was  devised  of  loading  the  point  of  junction 
with  such  a  weight  as  might  keep  the  sloping  beam  of 
masonry  from  slipping  past  its  point  of  support ;  and 
the  mass  of  stone  erected  for  that  purpose  assumed  the 
form  of  a  decorated  pinnacle.  Stopped  in  its  tendency 
to  push  outward,  by  the  pressure  of  the  terminal  pin- 
nacle, the  arc-boutant  sometimes  sought  to  disburtheii 
itself  of  the  transmitted  thrust  by  leaping  upward.^. 
This  tendency  again  was  counteracted  by  pushing  it 
down  by  the  pressure  of  an  intermediate  pinnacle, 
riding  on  its  back  ;  or  puUint;  it  down  by  the  sus- 
pended weight  of  a  cnsped  arch  below;  each  new  e.x- 
pedient  producing  a  new  architectural  feature,  arul 
such  new  feature  ofi'ering  the  inducement  to  further 
decoration.  Then,  as  the  instrument  became  more 
pliable  in  hands  accustomed  to  its  use,  it  was  seen 
that  its  stride  was  not  limited  to  the  breadth  of  a 
single  aisle.  The  aisles  wei'e  doubled  and  even  tre- 
bled, affording  endless  combinations  of  perspective 
within,  while  tier  aliove  tier  of  flying  buttresses  rose 
without,  surrounding  the  building  on  three  sides  with 
an  intricate,  but  .symjnetrical  fi-amewurk  of  decoi'aievi 
supports.  The  aspiring  forms  of  the  pinnacles 
mingling  with  the  steep  outlines  of  the  external  roof, 
carried  tho  eye  through  a  delightful  gradation  to 
where  the  work  culminated  in  the  spii-e ;  and  the 
Northern  Gothic  church  had  attained  its  final  deve- 
lopment. 

After  dwelling  upon  the  feeling  of  emotion  and  awe 
with  which  the  spectator  is  invariably  inspired  on  en- 
tering such  an  edifice,  the  cause  of  which  he  attributed 
to  structural  imposition,  on  beholding  thousands  of 
tons  of  stonework  in  the  interior  apparently  unsup- 
ported, while  the  e.xterior  is  rendered  almost  invisible 
from  the  multitude  of  buttresses,  the  lecturer  thus 
proceeded : — 

Without  travelling  into  various  detaiLi  of  the  Jle- 
diaival  which  may  be  considered  open  to  similar  criti- 
cism, it  thus  appears  that  the  charge  of  departure  from 
structural  truth  so  often  alleged  against  its  Regular 
rival, may  be  retorted  ;  and  you  will  probably  consider 
that  if  nothing  worse  could  be  said  of  it  than  that  it 
perpetuates  some  elegant  inaccuracies,  the  Regular 
style  has  undeservedly  fallen  into  its  pr'csant  state  of 
neglect  and  rejection. 

But  a  much  more  serious  charge,  and  the  one  to 
which  ischiefly  owing  that  disfavor  which  obliges  me 
to  assume  so  much  tho  tone  of  an  apologist,  isgroundeil 
on  the  frigid  and  monotonous  character  of  tiie  works 
which  have  emanated  from  the  Regular  school  durioj^ 
the  last  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  century.  If  asked  to 
account  for  this  retrogression,  which  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny,  I  must  own  it  appears  to  me  that  it  results 
from  the  art  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  masters 
too  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  aft'ectatiou 
of  originality  and  by  the  show  of  recondite  classical 
accomplishments  To  be  original  is  a  pi'ivilege  but 
rarely  vouchsafed  to  the  ai'chitect.  The  laws  of  epic 
or  dramatic  unity  impose  no  shackles  on  the  man  of 
letters  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  rigor  of  those 
which  bind  the  artist  who  must  express  himself  Regu- 
larly in  stone.  If  he  can  impress  with  a  sense  of  majesty, 
if  he  can  elevate  and  at  the  same  time  expand  tho  soul ; 
if  he  can  communicate  a  perception  of  elegance, 
grandeur  and  harmony,  those  will  be  his  triumphs  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  he  rises  towards  these  heighti  of 
his  art,  he  will  leave  individual  peculiarities  behind, 
and  in  the  attainment  of  perfection  pass  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  influence  of  egotism.  If  he  have  a 
style  by  which  his  works  may  be  known  from  those 
of  other  men,  it  will  be  felt  in  their  general  impre.ssion, 
not  off'ered  toaltoution  in  their  details ;  for  of  so  uni- 
versal and  absolute  a  character  is  architectural  perfec- 
tion, such  as  wo  may  conceive  it,  that,  as  in  sculptnre, 
the  very  test  of  excellence  might  be  that  the  master- 
piece should  seem  worthy  to  be  the  work  of  any  master. 
But  as  there  is  no  art  in  which  excellence  more  di»- 
mands  of  the  master  that  ho  shall  mortify  the  egotis- 
tical sentiment,  so  there  is  nouo  in  which  the  tempta- 
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tion  is  greater  or  the  way  more  easy  to  mannerism. 
To  understand  how  this  is,  consider  that  within  cer- 
tain elastic  limits  there  are  settled  proportions  for  all 
the  parts  of  a  Regular  elevation.  A  column  with  its 
base  and  entablature  comprises  from  forty  to  sixty 
members,  all  having  definite  relative  ratios  of  dimen- 
sion and  projection.  A  window,  a  niclie,  a  doorway, 
all  have  well-defined  lengths,  breadths,  and  propor- 
tionably  associated  members.  So  of  the  projection  of 
cornices,  pilasters,  friezes,  in  short  of  all  the  parts  that 
together  make  up  the  structure.  To  combine  these 
into  new  masses  of  structural  and  utilitarian  propriety 
is  the  worlv  of  original  genius.  To  acliieve  singularity 
in  detail  is  the  easy  resource  of  mediocrity  and  vanity. 
It  needs  only  to  exaggerate  particular  parts,  upward, 
downward,  laterally,  or  in  projection.  It  requires  no 
quality  but  insensibility  to  recognized  proportions,  and 
audacity  in  departing  from  them.  But  the  true  artist 
ivill  not  condescend  to  tliese  departures.  He  knows 
that  in  Regular  art  every  detail  has  already  been  ela- 
borated into  the  most  refined  symmetry  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  If  be  cannot  acliieve  new  combinations 
of  masses  he  will  be  content  to  reproduce  e.\!sting 
models,  and  rather  bear  the  name  of  a  copyist  than 
purchase  the  reputation  of  having  a  style  of 
his  own  by  singularities  of  detail.  Unhappily 
the  architects  of  the  period  I  refer  to  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  experiments  on  the  public 
taste  in  which  they  endeavoured  in  succession  to  im- 
part the  characteristics  of  individual  manner  to  their 
art,  and  in  proportion  to  their  success  brought  it  down 
from  the  position  in  which,  while  it  represented  all 
the  wants,  it  satisfied  all  the  tastes  of  the  nation. 
The  Palladian  method  liad  indeed  been  adapted  to  our 
condition  of  society  and  climate  in  a  form  delighlful 
to  the  eye  aud  satisfactory  to  the  understanding. 
Men  even  of  moderate  ability  as  well  as  of  great 
genius,  had  shown  practically  in  their  works  that  ma- 
terial existed  for  abundant  variety  in  the  combination 
of  those  forms  and  features  on  which  the  public  taste 
was  agreed.  A  British  style  had  in  fact  been  estab- 
li.shed,  as  characteristic  as  the  national  styles,  growing 
out  of  the  same  Palladian  revival,  of  Italy  or  France. 
We  see  it  here  in  the  civic  buildings  of  our  own  city 
in  as  high  a  state  of  advancement  as  anywhere  in 
Great  Britain.  We  live,  indeed,  in  Dublin,  in  the 
midst  of  great  but  unnoticed  beauties.  If  our  Cus- 
tom House  stood  on  the  grand  canal  of  Venice,  we 
should  soon  see  something  in  the  windows  of  our 
photographers  that  would  strike  every  eye  as  a  lovely 
novelty.  I  do  not  dwell  on  other  architectural  fea- 
tures of  our  city  familiar  to  all  eyes,  but  which  I  wish 
my  words  could  render  more  familiar  to  public  percep- 
tion and  appreciation.  For  all  our  works  of  that  pe- 
riod are  those  of  an  intellectually  advanced  and  intel- 
lectually consistent  people;  and  no  better  answer 
could  be  given  to  those  wlio  make  the  charge  of  lame- 
ness and  monotony  against  Regular  art  than  the  va- 
riety, the  freedom,  and  yet  the  fitness,  strength,  aud 
dignity  of  the  public  buildings  of  Dublin  of  the  last 
century.  JJor  is  there  really  any  want  of  variety  in 
the  works  of  the  Regular  School  in  its  better  days  in 
London.  Every  composition  of  Wren's,  if  we  except 
alone  his  greatest  and  his  least  successful  one,  is  an 
original  conception.  Gihbs'  Church  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields,  is  rich  and  harmonious  as  an  Italian 
interior  of  the  best  Roman  epoch,  yet  it  is  wholly 
and  proudly  English.  The  river  front  of  Somerset 
House  affords  a  source  of  endless  pleasure  to  all  who 
care  to  receive  its  successive  impressions  of  solid  gran- 
deur, and  open,  airy  magnificence.  Such  a  style  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  ability,  gifted  only  with  the  mo- 
desty of  genius,  might  well  have  satisfied  the  assthetic 
wants  of  an  intellectual  and  magnificent  people.  But 
no  style  can  endure  the  mischiefs  of  affectation.  Nei- 
ther can  we  always  count  on  an  average  succession  of 
capable  men  in  a  pursuit  requiring  peculiar  intellec- 
tual gifts.  It  maj'  be  that  the  higher  modes  of  ge- 
nius are  essentially  non-competitive  ;  and  the  present 
century  has  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  period  of  in- 
dividual self-assertion.  Or  possibly  it  may  be  that 
tlie  infusions  of  genius  meted  out  to  the  generations 
of  mankind  have  their  secular  periods  of  increase  and 
diminution,  and  that  alter  the  days  I  have  spoken  of 
there  came  an  ebb.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Regular  Architecture  became  in  its  later 
transmissions  more  and  more  cold  and  aflfected.  First, 
it  lost  the  hold,  which  indeed  it  had  never  laid  with 
any  great  tenacity,  on  ecclesiastical  building  ;  next,  it 
yielded  to  more  picturesque  and  cheaper  ibruis  of  do- 
mestic construction;  and  finally,  when  the  nation  was 
called  on  to  provide  a  new  home  for  its  Legielature, 
it  was,  temporarily  at  least,  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State. 

Other  influences  besides  the  distaste  engendered  by 
a  .series  of  feeble  and  conceited  performances  contri- 
buted to  determine  the  national  will  in  prefering  a 
form  of  the  Wediaival  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Tlie  writir.gs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  given 
the  popular  imagination  a  cbivalresque,  romantic  turn 
•which  found  sonietliing  congenial  in  the  forms  (how- 
ever much  it  deprecated  the  reality)  of  feudalism. 
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construction  the  subject  of  elegant  and  interesting  re- 
search. The  restoration  of  baronial  and  Ecclesias- 
tical remains  had  become  a  favourite  occupation  of 
the  wealthy  classes.  It  gratified  the  national  self-love 
to  find  that  there  existed  a  variety  of  the  Gothic 
which  could,  with  propriety,  be  called  Old  English, 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  an  ancestral  civilization. 
The  considerations  may  to  many  seem  sentimental: 
and  in  opposition  to  the  supposed  utilitarian,  and 
strong  common  sense  character  of  the  nation  ;  and  it 
will  long  remain  a  subject  for  pliilosophic  reflection 
that  a  people  so  practical  should  have  chosen  as  the 
embodiment  ofitsaesthetie feeling,  a  style  of  structure 
so  elaborate  in  the  fripperies  of  decoration  that  its 
grandeur  with  difficulty  emerges  through  its  littlenesses. 

To  others  it  will  appear  that  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  area  monument  of  the  persistency  of  eth- 
nological character.  There  is  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
races  of  the  north  of  Europe  a  strain  of  Asiatic  sen- 
timent delighting  in  a  barbaric  profusion  of  carved 
ornament.  The  filagree  work  which  drapes  the  west 
front  of  an  English  or  French  cathedral  is  different  in 
detail  from  the  carvings  which  cover  an  eastern 
pagoda ;  but  the  tastes  to  which  they  appeal  are  funda- 
mentally the  same;  and  a  Greek  or  an  Italian  would 
regard  both  with  equal  repugnance.  This,  in  its 
crudest  state,  was  the  taste  which  the  Goths  brought 
into  Italy,  and  which  the  northern  energy  forced  into 
reluctant  fusion  with  the  broken  members  of  Roman 
civilization.  It  was  then  wholly  barbaric.  It  possessed 
the  exuberant  life  of  a  new  faculty,  covering  with 
monsters  and  grotesques  of  its  own  creation  every- 
thing it  received  from  the  civilization  it  overtlirew.  It 
seized  with  equal  avidity  on  the  forms  of  Byzantine 
Mosaic,  of  Greek  tracery,  of  Moorish  fretwork,  and 
assimilated  them  all  in  bizarre,  but  vigorous,  combina- 
tions from  Aix  and  Treves  to  Palermo  and  the 
coast  of  Africa.  All  this  it  did  before  it  found 
the  outlet  for  its  aspiring  energies  in  the  flying 
buttress,  and  the  correction  lor  its  original  coarseness 
in  these  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  more  elegant  in- 
stincts of  the  mixed  Celtic  populations  of  France  and 
Britain.  Nowhere  had  it  mingled  so  happily  with 
the  flowing  and  graceful  forms  of  Eastern  taste,  as  at 
Venice.  Northern  strength  and  Oriental  delicacy 
are  here  blended  in  an  harmonious  and  refined  union  ; 
but  the  Oriental  element  preponderates,  and  the  style 
appears  to  have  reached  its  perfection  after  the  Gothic 
energy  had  begun  to  wane  in  Italy.  The  Italians 
proper  had  never  forgotten  their  nobler  traditions,  and 
as  they  regained  their  independence,  returned  to 
Roman  models.  Long  before  the  restoration  by  Pal- 
ladio,  the  Italian  palace  had  becomea  perfect  exampleof 
simplicit}'  and  convenience,  combined  with  the  utmost 
Strength  and  dignity.  Then  came  the  revival  of  the 
Orders,  by  common  consent  adopted  througliout  the 
world  as  the  architecture  of  civilization  ;  while  the 
Itlediaeval,  as  if  exhausted  by  its  own  restless  efforts 
after  something  new  during  the  Flamboyant  and 
Tudor  periods,  sank  into  that  obscurity  from  which  we 
have  just  seen  it  recalled  to  so  eminent  a  place  in  the 
national  service.  But  whether  this  be  due  to  a  freak 
of  national  sentimentalism,  or  whether  it  he  the  sign 
of  an  innate  sympathy  with  the  old  barbaric  tastes  of 
our  forefathers,  the  leading  intelligences  of  England 
seem  to  have  considered  the  step  a  retrogression  ;  and 
now  fall  back  for  the  completion  of  the  group  of 
Go%'ernmental  buildings  on  the  French  development 
of  the  Regular  school. 

We  naturally  ask  what  superioritj'  does  this  form 
of  Palladian  Art  possess  over  the  variety  we  had  al- 
ready worked  out  for  ourselves?  and  we  naturally  con- 
clude that  the  superiority  is  supposed  to  consist  in 
that  feature  which  the  French  edifice  possesses,  and 
the  British  doesnot,  a  high-pitched  roof.  One  sees  roofs 
enormously  and  intolerably'  high  throughout  Germany 
and  the  North  of  France.  Those  wlio  admire  the 
feature  tell  us  that  it  is  designed  to  throw  off  the  snow  ; 
that  Vitruvius  advises  we  should  increase  the  steepness 
of  our  roofs  as  we  go  northward,  that  it  is  a  para- 
mount point  of  fitness  in  respect  to  which  the  French 
pavilion  is  a  real  roof,  and  the  English,  as  usual  a 
structural  falsehood  ;  and  you  may  remember  how 
Victor  Flugo  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  man  with  the 
besom  going  out  to  sweep  the  snow  off  the  roof  of  the 
Paris  Bourse.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the  parapets 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  those  steep  roofs  to  keep  the 
snow  from  sliding  off  them,  the  passers-hy,  in  a 
thaw,  would  he  in  danger  of  their  lives;  and  I  would 
suizgest  wliether  it  be  not  a  greater  unfitness  to  erect 
a  towering  mass  of  timber  and  slate  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  performing  an  olfice  wdiich  you  will  not 
suffer  it  to  perform,  tlian  to  lay  the  covering  of  your 
house  at  an  inclination  sufficient  to  keep  it  dry,  yet 
not  so  lofty  as  to  dwarf  the  rest  of  the  building,  or 
withdraw  the  eye  from  what  is  more  ornamental. 
Tlie  high  roof  is  a  feature  to  which  the  Italian  has 
never  been  reconciled.  The  roof  of  the  Italian  palace 
has  a  pitch  somewhat  lower  than  our  own.  The 
white  marlile  slabs  which  serve  the  oHice  of  slates  on 
the  sumptuous  covering  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan 
might  have  been  supported  at  a  still  greater  height  at 
a  vastly  reduced  cost  if  the  Italian  eye  could  have  re- 


conciled itself  to  the  wedge-like  Transalpine  outline. 
There  is  a  general,  but  erroneous,  impression 
that  the  light  and  brilliant  character  of  the  French- 
man pervades  his  architecture.  On  the  contrary, 
the  architecture  of  France,  especially  of  the  northern 
provinces,  still  partakes  of  the  Tudesque  bulkiness ; 
and  this  in  a  conspicuous  degree  in  its  roofs.  At 
one  time  the  Gaid  appeared  to  have  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  Gothic  influence;  and  in  the  east  end  of 
the  Louvre  combined  a  roof  of  Italian  proportions  with 
the  charming  colonnaded  front  which  seems  to  turn 
away  in  dignified  disdain  from  the  clumsy  masses  of 
the  Tuilleries ;  but  in  completing  the  quadrangle,  he 
has  allowed  the  ruder  element  in  his  sesthetic  or- 
ganization once  mote  to  predominate ;  and  now,  the 
huge  old  slate  pavillion  not  only  rises  triumpliant  over 
the  latest  efforts  of  Regular  Art  in  Paris,  but  is  de- 
stined, as  it  would  appear,  to  cast  off  the  snows  of 
Whitehall  also.  Let  us  hope  that  the  avalanche 
will  be  interceiited  before  reaching  the  pavement,  and 
detained  in  proper  receptacles  behind  a  compensating 
parapet. 

Such  being  the  po.sition  of  Regular  art  in  relation 
to  our  civic  architecture,  let  us  cast  a  rapid  retrospec- 
tive glance  on  the  condition  of  Art  Ecclesiastical.  Tlie 
Romaiiesqueinterior  was  that  which  the  Italian  revival 
found  most  adapted  to  receive  its  method  of  treat- 
ment and  decoration.  Retaining  the  arched  roof  and 
lateral  arcades,  it  restored  the  entablature,  elevating 
it  above  the  range  of  the  arches  on  pilasters  attached  to 
the  intermediate  piers,  and  making  amends  fortheex- 
pulsion  of  the  old  modes  of  wall-decoration  by  a  liberal 
use  of  polished  marbles  in  variety  of  colour.  The 
cupola  whose  base  was  a  circle  inscribed  within  the 
square  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  it  enlarged  into  a  dome,  whose  base  was 
the  circle  described  about  that  square,  under  whose 
great  concave  all  the  interior  was  united,  and  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  at  once  uplifted  and  expanded. 
By  such  arrangements  the  vast  features  of  St.  Peter's 
have  been  brought  together  with  indescribable  ma- 
jesty. If  St.  Paul's  in  London  had  at  all  approaclied 
its  prototype  in  beauty  of  interior.  Regular  art  might 
still  have  retained  its  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  But  there  are  certain  features  in  Wren's 
design  which  detract  from  the  unity  of  the  efl^ect ; 
and  the  absence  of  colour  gives  a  frigid  air  to  the 
smooth  expanses  of  Portland  stone.  The  devotional 
sentiment  soon  asserted  its  sympathy  with  the  pic- 
turesque and  solemn  forms  of  the  Mediaeval,  and 
struggled  back  through  various  efforts  of  imitation 
and  compromise,  until  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  revived  Gothic  has  been  restored  in  its 
purest  as  well  as  its  most  characteristic  forms.  But 
in  the  effort  after  something  new,  even  the  pure 
Gothic  of  the  twelfth  century  fails  to  satisfy  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  age.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  some 
of  its  structural  details,  open  to  objections  from  which 
the  Romanesque  and  Lombardic  modes  are  compara- 
tively free.  These  are  now  pressed  on  our  adoption, 
with  much  persuasiveness  of  nasoning  and  influence 
of  example.  Here  we  see  a  Basilican,  there  a  By- 
zantine, there  a  Venetian  design,  aud  the  variety  be- 
comes daily  more  incongruous ;  so  that  as  regards 
our  church-building,  we  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the 
present  moment  in  almost  as  irresolute  a  posture  as 
with  respect  to  our  civic  architecture. 

In  ordinary  street  and  domestic  building,  there 
exists,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  a  still  more 
motley  diversity.  Here  the  excellent  good  sense  and 
practical  character  of  the  French  people  have  pre- 
served them  from  a  thousand  extnivagances  into 
which  the  unconscious  sentimentalism  of  the  Engli.-h 
character  betrays  us.  Under  their  great  roofs  they 
adhere  to  an  elegant  consistenc}'  of  fabric,  alwavs 
solid  under  whatever  amount  of  decoration,  and  tlie 
decoration,  to  whatever  extent  imparted,  always  of 
the  definite  national  type.  In  one  sense,  less  ostenta- 
tious than  we,  they  cultivate  their  privacy,  and  ex- 
pend a  large  proportion  of  ornament  on  their  garden 
fronts,  i  would  willingly  pursue  this  theme,  hut 
time  compels  me  to  resume  my  consideration  of  the 
more  serious  interests  of  art  inthosestructnresdes  gned 
to  last  for  many  generations,  and  tell  the  coming 
ages  what  were  the  conceptions  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur which  the  men  of  steam  were  able  to  impress 
on  their  palaces  and  temples. 

An  expectation  has  existed  that  possibly  out  of  the 
crowd  of  styles  placed  before  us,  something  new  and 
characteristic  of  the  age  might  be  elaooraied.  This 
hope,  which  was  very  generally  indulged  at  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  first  crystal  palace,  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  reasonable  prospect  ot  fulfil- 
ment. Iron  and  glass  consort  together  too  crabbtdly 
fur  structural  union.  Acres  of  ground  may  be 
covered  in  with  a  transparent  roof,  supported  on 
pillars,  or  hung,  like  the  roadway  of  a  suspen- 
sion bridge,  from  catenary  curves;  but  the  result 
will  be  an  engineering,  not  an  arcliileetural  success. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  we  can  now  as  liitle  devise  a 
new  structural  method  in  building  as  we  can  a  new 
system  in  prosody,  and  that  as  all  metrical  combina- 
tions resolve  themselves  into  the  old  laniiliar  su.cces- 
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sions  of  long  and  short  syllables,  so  the  materials  at 
our  disposal  will  not  group  tliemselves  into  a  cover 
from  the  weather  otherwise  than  in  some  of  the 
modes  already  devised  by  those  who  have  preceded  us. 
And  when  we  reflect  that  the  new  styles  which 
have  modified  the  originais  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
only  arisen  concurrently  with  the  infusion  of  new 
national  blood  tlirough  the  medium  of  barbarian  con- 
quest, we  may  well  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  probable 
necessity  that  lies  before  us  of  having  to  select  from 
amongst  existing  types  that  form  in  which  our  civi- 
lization must  expound  itself  to  the  future. 

Let  us  review  the  candidates  as  they  present  them- 
selves tor  our  choice.  There  are  the  three  modes  of 
the  Regular;  the  Italian,  French,  and  British.  The 
peculiar  dignity  of  the  Italian  is  owing  to  the  large 
propoi  tion  of  wall  to  window,  incident  to  a  Southern 
climate.  We  may  observe  how  the  too  close  imitation 
of  those  proportions  in  one  of  the  palatial  club- 
houses of  London,  reminds  us  uncomfortably  of  our 
difference  of  latitude.  As  we  come  northward  the 
windows  must  necessarily'  be  larger,  and  to  this  ne- 
cessity the  principal  differences  of  the  three  modes 
are  to  be  ascribed.  To  compensate  for  their  dimi- 
nished breadth  of  wall,  the  French  and  English  styles 
rely  on  a  greater  display  of  pillared  support.  Their 
main  difference  is  as  we  have  seen  in  their  roofs ;  and, 
if  your  judgments  have  gone  along  with  mine  on  that 
head,  you  will  probably  conclude  that  of  the  three 
Regular  modes  our  own  much-censured  British  is  the 
one  most  consonant  to  our  notions  of  beauty,  pro- 
priety, and  utility. 

Of  the  Mediaeval  modes  there  are  three  kinds,  and 
many  varieties.  The  Gothic,  Northern,  high-pitched  ; 
and  Southern,  low-pitched,  with  a  multitude  of  minor 
denominations ;  the  Byzantine,  impregnated  with  the 
Gothic,  becoming  Lombardic  or  Tudesque ;  with  the 
Saracenic,  becoming  Venetian  ;  and  the  Romanesque 
retainmg  its  near  affinities  to  the  Regular,  and  capable 
of  assuming  either  character.  Of  all  these  the  one 
variety  which  is  native  and  peculiar  to  England  is  the 
modification  of  Northern  Gotliic  known  as  the  Tudor  ; 
which  in  this  group  has  the  same  claim  to  preference 
as  the  style  of  Wren  has  amongst  the  forms  of  the 
Regular.  This  claim  appears  stronger  the  more  we 
consider  it.  In  other  things  besides  Architecture  we 
find  that  what  has  been  spontaneously  evolved 
amongst  us  is  generally  the  best  of  its  kind  for  our 
cravings  of  taste  and  purposes  of  use.  This  consi- 
deration is  the  best  justification  for  the  employment  of 
a  foim  of  the  Tudor  in  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  when  we  come  to  ask  what  are  the  features 
which  give  the  Mediieval  structures  of  Northern  Italy 
their  great  charm  of  picturesqueness,  and  observe  that 
they  mainly  consist  of  belveder'es,  loggias,  and  arcades 
fitted  for  taking  the  open  air,  we  will  acknowledge 
that  the  large  windows  and  well-enclosed  chambers  of 
the  English  Tudor,  have  been  as  happily  designed 
for  our  latitude,  as  those  beautiful  but  unattain- 
able features  have  been  for  the  skies  of  Venice. 
AVe  see  in  the  Gothic  of  Lombardy  and  the  Rhine  a 
rudeness  bespeaking  unsettled  times,  and  an  intima- 
tion of  the  fortress  behind  the  civic  exterior,  from 
which  the  Tudor  is  exempt.  These  considerations 
sliould  go  far  in  sustaining  the  pretensions  of  the 
Tudor,  though  neither  so  beautiful  as  the  elder 
Gothic,  nor  so  solid  and  palatial  as  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian.  If  then,  instead  of  ransacking  the 
valleys  of  the  Loire,  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Po, 
for  a  national  style,  we  are  to  look  for  it  at  home 
in  what  our  forefathers  have  already  done  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  the  choice,  at  least  in  civic  architec- 
ture, will  probably  be  found  to  lie  between  the  two 
candidates  repi-esented  by  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Palace  of  Somerset  House 
on  the  other.  If  I  have  led  you  fairly  to  the  point  of 
selection  I  have  accomplished  my  principal  purpose. 
I  do  not  seek  to  disguise  my  own  preference  for  the 
Regular,  which  I  am  persuaded  is  just  as  capable  of 
new  forms  of  beauty,  in  combinations  as  yet  unima- 
gined,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Palladio  :  but  whether 
the  public  taste  shall  ultimately  fix  on  one  or  other, 
or  possibly  on  some  of  the  many  rivals  of  both,  I 
shall  discharge  a  wish  I  have  long  entertained  if  by 
this  review  of  our  position  I  shall  have  turned  other 
minds  to  the  elearer  contemplation  of  a  subject  delightful 
in  itself  and  valuable  to  society  in  proportion  to  its 
power  of  exalting  the  soul  and  refining  the  intellect. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 
A  SCIENTIFIC  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  fveriing,  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  Society 
House,  Kildare-street  : 

Wm.  Baukbh,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the  chair. 
IMr.  E.  J.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  "  On  .albumen, 
and  some  of  its  Metallic  Cornpoumls."  He  said 
tliat  the  chernieal  investigation  of  these  compounds 
WU3  undertaken  about  two  years  ago,  at  the  request 
of  the  then  President  of  the  London  Photographic 
Association.  The  object  which  he  had  in  view  was 
to  make  out  the  theory  involved  in  the  process  of 
preparing  albuminized  paper  for  sun-printing,  and, 
of  necessity,  to  examine  some  of  the  chemical  rela- 


tions of  certain  of  the  compounds  of  silver  with  al- 
bumen. Tliese  matters  were  investigated  with  great 
care,  and  tlie  results  olilaiiied  lend  materially  to 
modify  e.xisling  views  regardinii  the  theoretical 
points  involved  in  some  photographic  processes. 
The  author  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the  pheno- 
mena attending  the  coagulation  of  albumen,  or 
white  of  egg,  and  demoustratad  the  fact  that  dry 
white  of  egg,  when  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
about  50  degrees  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  becomes  totally  insoluble  in  that  licpiiil.  Mr. 
Reynolds  then  entered  on  the  purely  chemical  por- 
tion of  the  paper,  and  at  its  conclusion,  when  al- 
luding to  the  activity  with  which  some  other  bodies 
unite  with  oxygen,  he  illustrated  this  by  pouring  a 
liquid  into  the  air,  which  immediately  burst  into 
flame  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

Professor  Cameron  bore  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  paper,  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  J.  Haughton,  J. P.,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  adopted  amid  applause. 

Dr.  Barry  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  of  a 
Recent  Visit  to  Queensland."  He  commenced  by 
briefly  alluding  to  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
colony,  and  its  general  fertility.  He  observed  that 
a  country  presenting  so  many  hills  should  have  in 
its  recesses  fertile  valleys,  and  such  was  the  case  to 
an  extent  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Australia.  To- 
bacco, rise,  suear,  and  arrow-root  grew  luxuriantly 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Rotk- 
hampton.  The  scenery  of  the  Brisbane  River 
was  described  as  extremely  picturesque,  and  many 
charming  views  presented  themselves  to  the  tra- 
veller. One  settlement  had  a  vineyaid  of  four 
acres,  containing  4,000  bearing  vines,  and  acre  of 
pine-apples,  with  bananas,  oranges,  figs,  and  olives. 
The  population  of  Brisbane  was  estimated  at 
12,000.  The  Booal  cotton  plantation  has  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  under  cotton;  each  acre  pro- 
duced one  bale  of  3001b.,  the  value  of  which,  at  Is. 
6d.  per  lb.;  would  be  £22  10s.  ;  value  of  ground, 
£.50  per  acre,  and  cost  of  cultivation,  £0.  The 
Government  bonus  on  each  bale  of  cotton  was  £10, 
thus  leaving  a  very  ample  margin  for  profit.  Tlie 
great  difficulty  of  growing  cotton  arose  from  want 
of  labour.  A  specimen  of  tobacco,  which  Dr. 
Barry  exhibited,  was  vrown  and  manufactured  on 
the  Brisbane  River,  1001b.  weight  of  which  was 
obtained  from  half  an  acre  of  plants.  He  had 
visited  the  Red  Bank  Colliery, from  which  500  tons 
of  coal  were  produced  weekly,  and  sold  at  los.  per 
ton,  or  delivered  in  Brisbane  at  £1  per  ton.  The 
miners  earned  about  15s.  per  day.  The  climate  was 
stated  to  be  very  healthy.  With  reference  to  the 
progress  of  the  colonv,  the  population  was  said  to 
have  increased  from  25,000,  in  1859,  to  00,000  in 
1864,  or  but  one  person  to  every  12,000  square 
miles  of  territory.  In  the  year  18G3,  134,0001b. 
of  clean  cotton  were  exported  from  Brisbane,  valued 
at  £35,000.  In  1802,  only  14,3441b.  wtre  pro- 
duced, but  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  was 
all  the  result  of  free  labour.  In  ISiiO,  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  exported  was  5,000,0001b.;  in  18()1, 
7, 000,0001b.  ;  in  1802,  8,000,0001b;  atjd  in  1803, 
probably  10,000,0001b.  In  the  beginning  of  1863 
there  were  in  Queensland  34,345  901  sheep, 
610,204  horned  eattle,  35,025  horses,  and  7,019 
pigs.  The  progress  of  mining  had  been  equally 
satisfactory.  The  Peak  Down  Copper  Cojnpany 
had  auspiciously  commenced  operations.  Three 
gold  fields  hod  been  discovered,  and  823  ounces  of 
gold  exported  from  Brisbane.  The  total  imports  of 
1802  had  been  valued  at  £1,320,225,  or  rather  more 
than  £29  5s.  per  head  of  the  population.  In  1800 
they  were  valued  at  £742,230  ;  in  1801,  £967,050  ; 
while  in  1803,  the  imports  reached  a  millioji  and 
a-lialf  sterling.  The  exports  of  18()2  were  valued 
ati;748,519,  nearly  all  the  produce  of  the  colony. 
In  1860  the  reveinie  was  £178,589,  and  last  year 
would  exceed  £317,000.  Queensland  was  pecu- 
liarly situated  as  an  advantageous  field  for  the 
Irish  emigrant,  who,  under  the  land  order  system, 
could  emigrate  under  very  cheering  prospects. 
Each  emigrant  received  18  acres,  whicli  always 
was  valued  for  £1  an  acre.  Some  land,  purchased 
10  years  since,  had  ben  recently  sold  for  £1 ,000 
per  acre  in  the  vicinity  of  Brisbane.  The  Queens- 
land Legislature  voted  £100,000  last  year  to  pro- 
mote free  and  assisted  emigration.  The  paper 
entered  into  considerable  detail  as  to  the  classes  of 
persons  who  should  emigrate,  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  capitalist  could  clear  from  15  to  50  per 
cent.,  the  labourer  from  5s.  6d.  _to  10s.  per  day  on 
the  roads,  and  the  artisan  about  2s.  6d.  an  hour. 
The  lecturer  concluded  with  some  observations  on 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Aborigirjes,  and 
afforded  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  of  a 
statistical,  scientific,  and  social  nature,  the  result  of 
recent  observations. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Dr. 
Barry,  who  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


IRISH   CIVIL    SERVICE   AiVD  GENER.\L 

BUILDING  SOCIETY. 
A  qeneraTj  meetinjx  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Northumberland   Hotel,  on  Monday  evening,  tli« 
18th  nit. 

W.  H.  Newell,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

Amongst  those  present  were:  —  Mr.  Jacob  Owen, 
Mr.  P.J.  Keenan,  Mr.  Hem-y  Wilkie,  Mr.  A.  H. 
VVyatt,  Mr.  T.  Collop,  Mr.  F  W.  Connor,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Seaver,  Mr.  G.  VV.  Fiiday,  Dr.  Ryan,  Mr.  K. 
Harte,  and  Mr.  W.  Harold,  &c.,  &e. 

The  Secretary  (.Mr.  W.  Daly)  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  last  meeting.  He  next  read  letters  from 
Alderman  Martin,  acce])tirig  the  olfice  of  vice-pr«- 
sident  of  the  society  ;  and  from  Mr.  W.  II.  Harding, 
notifying  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  trustee  of 
the  society,  and  expressing  the  interest  he  took  in 
its  success;  and  from  Dr.  Nedley,  announcimr 
that  Mr.  J.  F.  Lombard  had  accepted  the  office  of 
trustee. 

Resolutions  were  passed  appointing  Alderman 
Martin,  Mr.  Alexander  Parker,  Mr.  Thomas  Vance, 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Burke,  and  .\Ir.  Charles  H.  James, 
vice-presidents  of  the  society ;  and  also  appointinjy 
the  following  gentlemen  trustees: — Messrs.  Talbot 
Owen,  J  F.  Lombard,  and  W.  II.  Harding. 

A  resolution  was  passed  appointing  twenty  gen- 
tlemen as  directors,  fifteen  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Civil  Service.  It  was  also  resolved  that  th« 
future  management  of  the  society  be  confided  to  the 
board  of  trustees  and  directors,  and  that  the 
secretary  submit  the  rules  to  the  proper  legal  autho- 
rity, to  be  registered  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 


BELFAST  WATER  BOARD. 

OrJ  Thursday,  the  Slst  nit.,  the  usual  weekly 
meeting  of  tliis  body  was  held  in  the  Board-room, 
Rosemary-street:  Dr.  Dill  in  the  chair.  Tha 
other  members  present  were:  —  Dr.  Patterson, 
Messrs.  Robert  Greer,  Thomas  Gatfikin,  Robert 
Gurtikin,  John  Onlton,  Wm.  Addison,  Tlios.  Cun- 
ningham, and  R.  T.  M'Geagh. 

The  state  of  tlie  basins  was  reported  : — Clear 
water  basin,  24  inches  al)ove  top  water ;  town 
basin,  10  inches  abovs  top  water;  upper  basin,  3fi 
iudhes  above  top  water;  Carr's  Glen  overfall,  niZ. — 
Sluice  down. 

The  following  report  from  Mr.  Thomson,  engi- 
neer to  the  works,  was  read  :  — 

"Water  Works,  Antrim-road, 
Belfast,  April  13,  1864. 

"Gbntlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  in- 
structions of  Thursday  last,  the  Otii  inst.,  I  ex- 
amined the  front  embankment  of  the  town  basin, 
and  I  have  to  report  I  can  find  no  leakage  in  it. 
There  is,  however,  a  seepage  through  a  portion  of 
the  embankment  on  the  north-east  side,  where  the 
footpath  from  olear  water  basin  ascends  the  slope  to 
the  town  basin.  I  understand  this  seepage  has  ap- 
peared for  a  number  of  years  back  when  the  basin 
was  full.  I  intend  to  watch  it  as  the  water  in  the 
basin  lowers,  in  order  to  find  the  exect  level  where 
the  water  percolates  through  the  embankment,  so 
that  it  may  be  stopped  at  some  future  day,  when 
the  state  of  the  basin  will  admit  of  it. 

"  There  is  also  a  seepage  through  the  North  em- 
bankment of  the  upper  basin,  al)out  twenty  yards 
East  from  the  bye  wash.  It  disappears  when  the 
water  gets  down  to  top  water  mark.  At  present  the 
water  is  30  inches  above  it,  so  that  it  must  pa»s 
through  somewhere  about  three  feet  IVoju  the  top  of 
eml>aijknient.  The  works  in  gerieral  are  in  good 
order  and  repair." 

The  Chairnmn  then  read  the  minutes  of  a  com- 
mittee which  was  held  some  days  previously,  when 
itappeared  that  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Lanyon,  Dr. 
Cassidy,  and  Mr.  S.  Bruce  \yere  present.  At  that 
meeting, 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Langtry,  and  ieconded  by 
Mr.  Cunningham,  and  resoUed — "  Tliat  this  Board 
do  now  take  the  necessary  steps  to  revive  a  bill  pro- 
moted in  Parliament  this  session  by  the  private  com- 
pany, to  procure  a  supply  of  water  for  Belfaift  on 
the  terms  of  agreement  now  read,  and  that  the  seal  of 
the  Board  he  attached  accordingly" 

Considerable  discussion  followed  on  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  plans  proposed  by  Mr.  Bate- 
man and  by  Sir  John  MacNeil  respectively,  and  after 
some  time  the  meeting  separated,  no  definite  con- 
clusion having  been  come  to. 


A.  M.  Subra  has  invented  a  new  system  of  foot- 
lights, by  which  much  of  the  peril  to  artists  on  the 
stage  is  avoided,  and  the  nuisance  of  fumes  stream- 
ing upward  in  their  faces  obviated.  A  third  ad- 
vantage is  said  to  be  its  economy,  to  the  saving  of 
50  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  tried,  we  are  told,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Paris. 
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KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TFTE  ARCHITECTS 

OF  IRELAND. 
A  GENKRAi,  meetincr  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  21st  ult.  : 

S.  Symks,  Esq.  (Fe!lo\v),  in  tho  chair. 

Present — Fellows :  Messrs.  F.  V.  Clarendon,  W. 
Fogerty,  Thomas  Drew,  J.  S.  Butler,  C.  Geoghe^an, 
J.  A.  Adams,  and  J.  J.  I^yons.  Students:  Messrs. 
Richard  J.  Sloan,  W.  Stirling,  J.  Bermingham,  jun., 
and  R.  A.  Gihbons.  Associates  :  Messrs.  W.  Doolin, 
T.  Early,  W.  Telford,  and  T.  A.  Kelly. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons  (Fellow),  read  a  report  on  "  Com- 
petitions," published  some  time  since  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  a  view  to  the 
discussion  of  the  recommendations  contained  therein. 

The  question  of  the  mode  of  conducting  "  compe- 
titions," and  the  evils  to  which  they  are  pubject, 
having  been  canvassed  at  some  length,  the  following 
re«<ilutions  were  unanimously  passed  : — 

Moved  by  Mr.  Clarendon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lyons: 
"  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  competition  de- 
signs, it  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Institute  that  cases  had  arisen  in  which  building  com- 
iiiittees,  while  they  required  competing  architects  to 
he  bound  strictly  by  the  terms  of  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  them — they  (the  committee)  failed  to  fulfil 
their  part  of  the  contract,  by  either  withholding  al- 
together or  reducing  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
offered,  it  is  resolved  that  the  Institute  do  hereby 
express  their  decided  disapprobation  of  such  conduct 
cm  the  part  of  the  coniniiitee,  as  tending  to  weaken 
that  coiitiilence  which  should  ever  be  placed  in  them, 
a.s  public  bodies,  and  also  as  calculated  to  degrade  the 
architect's  profe.ssion  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and 
the  Institute  trusts  that  its  members  will  not  at  any 
time  compromise  the  character  of  this  society  by 
being  consenting  parlies  to  such  a  course  of  proceed- 

Moved  by  Mr.  Fogerty,  seconded  by  Mr.  Claren- 
don, and  resolved  :  "  That  this  meeting  expresses  its 
approval  of  the  report  on  competitions  just  read  ; 
and  requests  the  attention  of  the  council  to  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  it." 


NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  BELFAST. 

M'k  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  description 
of  a  new  place  of  worship  recently  completed  in  the 
above  rapidly  improving  and  thriving  town.  It  was 
opened  for  service  on  Sunday,  the  17th  ult.: — 

The  church  is  a  plain,  substantial,  and  commodious 
structure,  standing  on  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  Shank- 
hill-road,  bounded  on  one  side  by  Conway-street.  and 
(in  the  other  by  Wihnont  street.  The  w  hole  building 
is  faced  with  red  perforated  brick,  and  the  windows 
and  main  door  ai'e  finished  with  Allan  and  Mann's 
moulded  white  brick,  which  form  a  pleasing  contrast. 
Above  the  main  door  facing  Shankhill-road  is  a  circu- 
lar window,  and  the  gable  is  surmounted  with  a  hand- 
some belfry  of  cut  stone.  The  church  is  03  ft.  long 
anil  44  ft.  bioad,  and  contains  about  700  sittings,  in- 
cluding the  gallery.  The  main  door,  which  is  unusu- 
ttlly  wide,  consists  of  two  halves,  which  slide  into  re- 
cesses at  each  side,  thus  affording  rapid  and  easy 
egress  and  ingress  to  the  building.  Passing  through 
the  central  door,  we  come  to  the  vestibule,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  and  is 
y  ft.  broad,  with  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery  from 
each  side,  the  floor  being  flagged  with  StalTordshire 
red  and  black  tile.s.  The  church  itself  is  entered  by 
two  doors  leading  to  coiresponding  aisles.  The  pews, 
consisting  of  pine,  stained  and  varnished,  are  con- 
structed with  sloping  backs,  the  front  of  the  seats 
being  slightly  elevated,  thus  rendering  them  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  The  ends  of  the  pews  are  orna- 
mented with  moulded  elbows.  The  side  pews  incline 
to  the  walls  at  a  small  angle,  so  as  to  command  a  full 
view  of  the  pulpit.  We  come  now  to  the  pulpit, 
which  is  unique  in  design.  It  stands  in  a  recess,  with 
pilasters  surmounted  with  Corinthian  capitals,  sup- 
porting an  ornamental  arch.  The  plan  of  the  pulpit 
is  an  obli'ng.  with  semi-octagonal  projection,  the  ma- 
terial being  an  imitation  of  walnut  wood.  The  plat- 
form, which  has  six  feet  of  an  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  rests  on  ten  pilasters  with  carved 
capitals.  Its  dimensions  are  G  It.  by  4  ft.  6  in.  It  is 
enclosed  with  open  work  surmounted  by  a  moulded 
railintr,  the  intersiices  of  which  are  filled  wiih  red 
clotli,  which  give  it  a  warm  appeai'ance.  In  the  rere 
ol'  the  pulpit  is  a  .session-room  on  one  side,  and  a  mi- 
nister's room  on  the  other,  the  latter  communicating 
with  the  pulpit  fi'om  behind  by  means  of  a  door  and 
stairs.  Innnediately  in  front  of  the  pulpit  is  an  en- 
closed semicircular  sfiace  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  choir,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  precentor's 
denk  and  chair,  finished  in  the  same  style  as  the  pul- 
pit. The  backs  of  tlie  two  seats  occupied  by  the 
clioir  are  hung  with  red  cloth  supported  by  brass 
rails  and  standards.  The  gallery  is  a  lif;ht  but  sub- 
stanf  al  structure,  sur  ounding  the  house  on  three 
Bides,  and  supfiorted  by  a  beam  resting  on  twisted 
metal  coluiuus  wiih  c.irved  capitals.    'I  he  cove  of  the 


gallery,  which  projects  over  the  beam,  is  finished  in 
panels  of  plaster  work,  the  wood  work  in  front  being 
divided  into  panels,  with  chamfered  framing.  The 
ceiling  is  lofty,  and  will  afford  abundanre  of  air  space. 
It  is  level  at  the  tie  beam,  which  is  elevated  about  6  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  side  walls,  so  that  a  portion  of 
it  at  each  side  has  a  slope  parallel  to  the  roof  outside. 
There  are  ten  windows  below  and  ten  above,  the  latter 
having  arched  heads.  They  are  all  fitted  with  Hart- 
ley's Quari-y  rough  glass,  which  subdues  the  light  in 
its  passage  through  it,  thus  rendering  window  Idinds, 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether,  unnecessary.  A 
number  of  the  windows  are  supplied  with  hopper 
ventilators,  which  can  be  opened  and  closed  with 
great  facility.  The  building  is  brilliantly  lighted  with 
gas  by  means  of  handsome  standards  iir  blue  and 
gold,  each  of  wdiioh  is  furnished  with  three  burners, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  globes.  There  is  also 
a  number  of  light  wall  brackets.  In  the  rei'e  of  the 
church  is  a  piece  of  gi'ound  on  which  it  is  intended  at 
some  future  time  to  erect  schoolrooms,  with  a  sexton's 
house,  and  lecture-room  underneath.  The  entire  pre- 
mises will  be  enclosed  with  a  tasteful  and  substantial 
r-ailing.  Robert  Young,  Esq.,  oivil  engineer,  Donegall 
Place,  was  the  architect;  and  it  is  only  justice  to  this 
gentleman  to  say,  that  the  taste  aiul  skill  lie  has  dis- 
played in  preparing  the  plans  reflect  the  highest  credit 
on  bis  profe.ssional  ability.  The  builders  were  Messrs 
M'Laughlin  and  Harvey,  York-street,  who  executed 
the  works  in  air  efficient  and  praiseworthy  manner-. 
We  understand  that  the  cost  of  the  errtire  building 
will  be  about  £1,400. 


WHITWORTH  HALL.  DKOGHEDA. 
Thr  committee  met  on  the  19th  ult.  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  tenders  for  the  proposed  buildings. 
There  were  sixteen  estimates  received,  of  which, 
four  selected  amoirnted  respectively  to  4.'2,750, 
£2,78(5,  £2,996  5s.,  and  £3,000.  The  comnrittee 
were  decided  upon  enteriirg  into  a  conlrvict  with  Mr. 
Creaser,  of  Drogheda,  for  the  execution  of  the  wor'ks 
at  £2.786,  the  amount  .second  on  the  ahuve  list. 
We  undei'stand  that  doubts  were  entertained  by  the 
other  competitors  with  Mr.  Barre  in  the  original 
architectural  competition,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  his  (the  selected)  design  for  the  limited 
amount,  £3,000,  and  we  ar-e,  therefore,  requested  to 
state  that  the  alternative  design,  also  teirder-ed  upon, 
g.ive  the  amounts  corresponding  with  the  above  as 
£2,658,  £2,650,  £2,905  13s,  £2.95.5. 

THE  NEW  BETHEL  CHURCH,  KINGSTOWN. 
We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  description 
of  the  design  for  Bethel  Episcopal  Church,  Kingstown, 
by  William  Fogerty,  Esq.,  architect,  23,  Harcourt-st._ 
Dublin,  and  which  obtained  the  second  prize:  — 

This  design  consists  of  a  nave  85  ft.  long  bj-  36  ft. 
fi  in.  in  the  clear,  two  transe[)ts  each  24  ft.  6  in.  by 
17  ft.,  a  senri-octagonal  charicel,  vestries  arrd  stair- 
cases at  each  sidu  of  the  transept,  and  a  small  tower 
and  spire  at  the  south-east  angle. 

The  principal  errtrance  is  in  the  centre  towards  the 
road,  and  leads  into  a  vestibide  and  two  side  lobbies 
before  communicating  with  the  nave,  so  as  to  provide 
against  dr'aughls.  Separate  enlrairoes  are  provided  to 
each  of  the  .staircases,  which  may  also  be_  reached 
through  the  principal  entrance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  seats  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave  with  a  passage  at  each  side.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  ground  floor  sittings  is  irr  the  transepts. 
The  pulpit,  prayer  desk,  and  commrrnion  table  ar-e 
placed  according  to  the  usual  amngemeut  of  the 
Established  Church. 

There  are  three  staircases,  one  at  the  side  of  each 
transept  and  one  in  the  tower,  leadirrg  to  the  galleries 
which  are  placed  in  the  transepts  and  at  the  end  of  the 
nave.  An  organ  chamber  is  provided  at  the  side  of 
the  chancel,  accessible  from  the  gallery  near. 

A  vestry  and  robing  room  are  provided  in  contenient 
positions,  with  separate  entrances  from  the  outside, 
and  water-closets  attached. 

The  roof  of  nave  to  be  open,  with  hammer  beams 
and  curved  ribs,  as  shown  by  the  sectiorr.  That  of 
the  chancel  to  be  concave  in  form  arrd  clo.se  boarded, 
an  arrangement  very  favorable  for  hearing.  It  may 
be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  light 
cast-iron  columns  under  the  galleries,  there  would  be 
no  pillars  to  obstruct  the  view  arrd  heariirg  from  any 
point  in  the  church.  T'he  walls  to  be  built  of  granite 
with  dressings  of  limestorie  or  freestone.  The  wood- 
work to  begeirerally  of  red  pitieor  memel  stained  and 
vaniished. 

The  plan  affords  great  facility  for  completing  a 
large  portion  (the  transepts  and  chancel)  before  renrov- 
ing  the  old  building. 

For  the  exterior-,  effect  has  been  sought  by  good 
proportioir  and  effective  grouping  rather  than  by  de- 
coration. The  style  is  the  Geometric  Gothic.  The 
tower  is  but  of  small  dimensions  and  simple  outline, 
and  as  the  lower  part  contains  one  of  the  gallery 


stairs,  and  the  upper  part  is  required  for  the  bell,  it 
is  not  merely  an  ornamental  feature  but  an.swers  use- 
ful purposes. 

The  heating  is  proposed  to  be  eflFected  by  hot  water, 
and  the  ventilation  by  providing  a  series  of  flues  to  be 
carried  into  the  tower  and  other  points  of  escape  for 
extraction  of  the  vitiated  air. 

As  the  design  above  described  contains  no  unneces- 
sary or  merely  ornamental  features,  the  author  feels 
justified  in  stating  that  the  cost  would  not  g  eatly 
exceed  the  amount  specified,  which  is  unusually  small 
for  a  church  of  such  accommodation.  It  possesses  this 
advantage,  that  the  church  could  be  erected  and  be 
tolerably  complete  without  the  galleries  for  about  the 
sum  stated,  and  those,  with  their  appendages,  added 
whenever  the  attendance  and  funds  became  sufiicientiv 
large.  The  accommodation  without  the  galleries  is 
about  700. 


WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CH  A  PEL,  S  \  NDY- 
MOUJVT. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  Sandyrnount,  took 
place  on  Thursday  last,  28th  ult.,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Tho 
building  is  intended  to  accommodate,  with  gallery, 
about -2.50  persons.  It  is  in  the  Early  Enylish  style  ;' 
soft,  in  length  exclusive  of  v*stry  in  the  rere),  and 
22  ft.  in  width,  the  vestry  being  also  the  width  of 
the  chapel,  and  liaving  separate  entrance.  The  walls 
are  of  granite  (checker  work);  there  are  four  win- 
dows on  either  side,  the  dressings  of  which  are  of 
Caerr  stone.  The  entrance  porch  is  in  the  centre 
of  gable  front  of  the  chapel  fa  dng  Ashgrove-avenue ; 
thei-e  is  an  ornanrental  circular  window  over  same, 
with  Caen  stone  irrullions,  ice,  and  this  elevatiorr  is 
terminated  by  spire  buttresses.  The  ceiling  is 
panelled  in  hexagonal  form,  and  the  roof  princFple* 
continued  down  to  cut  stone  corbels;  the  hei-ht 
of  building  internally  being  25  ft.  The  pews  are 
placed  in  the  centre,  having  a  passage  at 
either  side  next  the  wall,  with  carved  bench  ends; 
the  pulpit  and  platform  being  at  end  of  chapel 
communicating  with  vestry.  The  cost  will  not  ex- 
ceed £1,000,  and  is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Beard- 
wood  and  Son,  coirtractors,  of  Westlaird-rovv,  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  superintendeiite  of  Alfred 
G.  Jones,  Esq.,  architect,  of  Molesworth-street. 


ST.  PETER'S  PARISH  CHURCH. 
The  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to  St. 
Peter's  parish  church  consist  of  a  new  transept  on 
the  south  side,  to  correspond  with  that  on  the  north. 
The  floor  of  the  chur-ch,  which  is  at  present  2ft. 
Gin.  under  the  level  of  the  street,  will  be  raised  to 
6in.  over  it.  All  the  galleries  will  be  removed,  and 
irew  windows  throughout  the  church  substituted 
for  the  preseirt  ones.  The  lath  and  plaster  ceilini; 
will  he  removed,  and  the  wood  work  left  exposed 
to  view.  Tire  inside  of  the  roof  will  be  sheeted, 
and  the  principals  planed  and  ornamented,  and  all 
stained  iit  imitation  of  oak.  The  transepts  will  he 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  triple  arches,  springing 
from  shafts  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite.  The 
organ  will  he  removed  to  a  chaiuber  wirich  will 
he  next  the  chancel,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
floor. 

The  present  very  unsightly  front  will  be  taken 
down,  and  replaced  by  a  very  handsome  one,  with 
a  large  five-light  faceried  window,  projecting  hut- 
tresses,  kc.  On  the  north  side  will  he  placed  the 
tower,  which  rises  in  three  storeys  to  the  height  of 
102  ft.,  and  is  20  ft.  square,  and  will  contain  robing 
room,  belfry,  arrd  an  apartment  for  clock.  Tire  front 
will  be  built  of  nnconrsed  granite  ;  string  courses, 
mouldings,  and  ornamental  work,  in  Bath  stone.  On 
the  south  side  is  placed  the  pulrlic  vestry,  and  on 
the  north  and  south  side  are  the  entrances  to  the 
church  and  galleries  in  transepts.  There  will  also 
be  an  etrtrarrce  at  the  west  end,  leading  into  Peters- 
row. 

The  present  old  square  pews  are  all  to  he  removed, 
and  replaced  by  seals,  arranged  so  that  the  c  'Ugre- 
gation  will  laco  the  cleriryinen  ;  the  seats  will  have 
handsomely-carved  bench  ends,  and  the  seals, 
pulpit,  and  readnig-desk,  will  be  of  pitch  pine, 
stained  and  varmshed. 

The  floor  of  the  cliaricel  will  be  laid  with  .Vlinton's 
encaustic  tiles,  aird  the  chancel  railing  will  he  of 
wrought  iron  of  a  very  novel  and  hardsome  design. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  Early  English  Gothic  of 
the  fifteenth  and  si.vteeiith  centuries,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  cost  will  not  e.xceed  from  £-2,500  to 
£3,000.  E.  H.  Carton,  Esq.,  Architect,  Har- 
courl-street. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  IRON. 

CoNBlBERiNG  the  novel  nature  of  the  experiment 
which  was  tried  in  tlie  construction  of  the  Britannia 
and  Conway  iron  bridges,  and  recollpctinsr  the  ap- 
prehension, and  even  the  incredulity,  witli  wliicfi 
it  was  regarded,  not  merely  by  the  pul)Hc  hut  by 
practical  men,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  complete 
success  which  attended  it  should  have  caused  a  re- 
action, in  which  there  was  as  much  rashness  as 
there  had  before  been  timidity  and  want  of  faith. 
Wrought  iron  bridges  at  once  became  fashionable, 
and  were  in  great  demand,  both  for  railway  and 
common  roads.  Iron  had  done  so  much  more  than 
was  expected  that  the  confidence  in  it  was  almost 
unlimited,  and  the  result  was  that  numerous  iron 
structures  were  erected  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
tirst  principles  or  to  tlie  law  of  proportion  which 
should  be  observed  in  tlie  sectional  areas  uf  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges.  IMany  of  the  bridges  thus 
built  were  so  weak  that  they  were  almost  on  the 
point  of  giving  way,  with  little  more  than  twice 
the  permanent  load.  The  use  of  inferior  iron  and 
the  employment  of  indifferent  workmanship  also 
lielped  to  bring  the  new  class  of  bridges  into  some 
discredit  after  a  few  years,  and  excited  doubts  and 
fears  on  the  part  of  engineers  as  to  what  was  really 
the  strength  of  iron.  In  the  case  of  the  tubular 
bridges  above  referred  to,  it  was  originally  supposed 
that  six  times  the  lieaviest  rolling  load  that  could 
ever  be  laid  upon  one,  after  deducting  half  the 
weight  of  the  tube,  was  a  fair  margin  of  strength  ; 
but  ultimately  the  standard  was  increased  from  six 
to  eight  times  tlie  weight  of  the  maximum  load. 
Some  engineers  have,  however,  contended  for  as 
much  as  ten  times,  as  an  adequate  guarantee  of 
safety ;  while  others  took  a  more  sanguine  view 
of  the  powers  of  iron.  Mr.  Brunei,  for  instance, 
was  ready  to  work  up  to  one-third,  or  even  two- 
fifths  of  the  ultimate  weight,  which  would  break 
down  the  structure.  At  length  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Laving  had  their  attention  called  to  tiie  subject, 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  "  that  all  future  bridges  for 
railway  traffic  shall  not  exceed  a  strain  of  five 
tons  per  square  inch."  This  standard,  however, 
has  not  given  satisfaction  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  principle  on  which  it  was  based  was 
not  disclosed  ;  and  secondly,  it  was  too  indefinite 
to  secure  in  all  cases  the  best  form  of  construction, 
seeing  that  it  did  not  recognise  the  different  degrees 
of  resistance  to  strain  which  are  obtained  from  iron, 
according  as  the  forces  of  tension  or  compression 
ere  applied.  As  is  well  known,  a  disproportion  in 
tlie  top  or  bottom  flanges  of  a  wrought-iron  girder 
will  cause  an  iron  bridge  to  yield  under  the  pressure 
of  little  more  than  halt  the  ultimate  strain.  Hence 
it  was  deemed  de-irable  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  the  matter  should  be  subjected  to  direct  expe- 
riment, and  this  duty  was  wisely  confided  to  JVlr. 
Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  who  has  just  published  a 
very  clear  and  valuiihle  report. 

Tiie  object  winch  Mr.  Fairbairn  set  before  him  in 
this  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  "  the  extent  to  which 
a  bridge  or  girder  of  wrought  iron  may  he  strained 
without  injury  to  its  ultimate  power  of  resistance," 
and  moreover  to  determina  "  the  fractional  strain  of 
its  estimated  powers  of  r 'sistance,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  exact  amount  of  the  load  which  such  a 
struct ure  would  bear  with  safety.  Without  at- 
tempting to  describe  the  apparatus  which  was  em- 
ployed for  the  experiments,  technically  and  in  de- 
tiW,  which  would  indeed  be  useless  without  the 
cliagrams  given  in  the  report,  it  will  be  enough  t  > 
fcay  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur[)ose  of 
imitating  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  heavy  trains, 
huth  in  regard  to  pressure  and  vibration.  In  the 
first  instance  he  lowered  a  load  quickly  upon  the 
iron  beam  under  trial,  and  sulisequenlly  produced  a 
considerable  amount  of  vibration,  as  the  large  lever, 
witli  its  load  and  skackle,  was  left  suspended  upon 
it.  The  beam  was  composed  of  wrought  iron  plate, 
rireted  with  angle  irons,  20  ft.  clear  span,  Iti  in. 
deep,  and  7  cwt.  3  qrs.  in  weight,  tlie  breaking 
weight  being  estimated  at  12  tons.  The  first  series 
of  experiments,  w  ith  a  load  of  b', 643  lb.,  equivalent 
to  a  fourtli  of  the  ultimate  breaking  weight,  has 
CDiilinued  unceasingly  for  two  months,  night  and 
day,  and  included  about  half  a  million  changes  of 
load,  at  the  ra  e  of  about  ei^ht  changes  a  miinite. 
No  visible  alteration  was  produced,  however,  nor 
did  the  increase  of  the  load  to  two-sevenths  of  the 
breaking  weight  and  the  muliiplicution  of  changes 
to  a  million,  have  any  apparent  effect.  The  deflec- 
tions had  hitherto  varied  from  0'16  to  0'23  in.,  but 
tijese  were  increased  to  0  35,  with  a  permanent  set 
of  0'06  in.,  when  the  load  was  raised  to  two-fifths 
of  the  breaking  weight,  atid,  after  more  than  five 
tliousand  changes,  tlie  iieain  broke  by  tension  a  short 
distance  from  the  middle.  None  of  the  rivets, 
however,  were  loosened  or  broken.  The  injury  to 
the  beams  was  readily  repaired  and  tho  experiments 
ciinlinued  with  a  load  of  three  tons,  or  equivalent 
to  a  fourth  of  the  breaking  weight.    Upwards  of 


three  million  changes  of  load  did  not  produce  any 
increase  in  the  permanent  set,  the  temporary  deflec- 
tions being  017  in.  and  0'18  in.  ;  and  it  was  as- 
sumed, Mr.  Fairbairn  says,  that  the  beam  "might 
have  continued  to  bear  alternate  changes  to  any  ex- 
tent with  the  same  tenacity  of  purpose."  An  in- 
crease in  the  weight  to  four  tons  raised  the  de- 
flection to  0'20,  and  after  313,000  changes  the 
beam  broke  by  tension  across  the  bottom  web, 
near  the  plate  riveted  over  the  previous  fracture. 

The  "  moral"  of  these  experiments  is  very  im- 
portant. It  is  that  the  extent  of  time  and  the  num- 
ber of  chatiges  of  load  are  very  serious  elements  in 
the  question  of  the  strength  of  iron  bridges  ;  and 
that  to  be  on  the  safe  side  such  structures  must  not 
be  subjected  to  a  violent  strain  equivalent  to  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  weight  that  would  break  them. 
Witiiin  that  limit,  however,  they  exhibit,  as  we 
have  seen,  remarkable  tenacity  and  pjwer  of  resist- 
ance. "  .•\ssnuiing,"  says  Mr.  Fairbairn,  "  that  an 
iron  girder  bridge  will  bear  with  this  load  (i.  e.,  one- 
fourth  of  breaking  weight)  12,000,000  changes 
without  injury,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  require  328 
years,  at  the  rate  of  100  changes  per  day,  before  its 
security  was  affected.  It  would,  however,  be  dan- 
gerous to  risk  a  load  of  one-third  tho  breaking 
weight  upon  liridges  of  this  description,  as  according 
to  the  last  experiment,  the  beam  broke  with  313,000 
changes,  or  a  period  of  eight  years  at  the  same  rate 
as  before  would  be  sufficient  to  break  it.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  beam  might  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  previous  three  million  changes  to  which 
it  had  been  subjected  ;  and  assuming  this  to  be  true, 
as  time  is  an  element  in  the  calculation,  it  would 
then  follow  that  the  beam  was  progressing  to  de- 
struction, and  must  of  necessity,  at  some  time, 
however  remote,  have  terminated  in  fracture." 

It  is  obvious  from  these  inquiries  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  chief  oliject  with  every  engineer  to  avoid  en- 
cumbering structures  of  this  kind  with  the  least  un- 
necessary weight.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  all  that  in  every  additional  ton  that  is 
not  required  beyond  the  limits  of  safety  is  an  evil 
that  operates  as  a  constant  quantity  tending  to 
produce  rupture.  The  necessity  for  a  careful  dis- 
tribution of  material  and  skilful  proportion  of  parts, 
80  that  no  undue  strain  may  rest  on  any  portion  of 
the  fabric,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Bringing  the  lesults  of  his  experiments  to  bear  on 
the  standard  of  safety  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Fairbairn  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 

wrought  iron  girders,  when  subjected  to  a  load 
equal  to  a  tensile  strain  of  7  tons  per  square  inch, 
are  not  safe  if  that  strain  is  subjected  to  alternate 
changes  of  taking  off  the  load  and  laying  it  on 
again,  provided  a  certain  amount  of  vibration  is 
produced  by  that  process;  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant to  notice  is,  that  from  300,000  to  400,000 
changes  of  this  description  are  sufficient  to  ensure 
fracture."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  beam  which  Mr.  Fairbairn  tested  bore  upwards 
of  3,000,000  changes  of  load,  with  nearly  5  tons 
tensile  strain  on  the  square  inch.  Indeed,  if  we 
make  allowance  for  the  rivet  holes,  and  calculate  the 
area  for  tension  with  that  deduction,  the  actual 
strain  upon  the  solid  |)late  is  considerably  increased. 
The  first  fracture  of  the  beam  was  due  to  a  strain 
of  10  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  second  to  a 
strain  of  8\  tons,  after  sustaining  3,463,000  changes 
of  load.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  bridge 
would  be  safe  for  a  long  series  of  years  with  a  strain 
of  6  tons  per  square  inch  ;  and  none,  we  should  ima- 
gine, will  hesitate  to  concur  with  Mr.  Fairbairn  in 
thinking  that  ,5  tons  per  square  inch  of  tensile  strain 
on  the  bottom  of  girders,  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Tra<le,  is  an  ample  standard  of  strength. — Railway 
News. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  FRANCE." 

MKDIJEVAL  TO  ItEN AISSANCE. 
(Continued  from  page  72.) 
SouTir  a  little  farther,  but  more  to  the  east,  and  out 
ot  the  direct  reach  of  mediseval  traflic,  is  the  magnifi- 
cent church  uf  Bourges.  This  is  chiefly  of  later  date 
than  the  twelfth  century,  but  there  still  stand,  little 
the  worse  for  their  7U0  years'  wear,  the  two  grand 
portals,  north  and  south,  and  in  them  you  have  the 
stiff  archaic  sculpture  of  the  time.  Bourges  is  now 
in  the  very  heart  of  France,  but  it  was,  at  that  time, 
an  outlying  post  in  a  barren  country,  and  one  does 
not  look  lor  nor  find  much  progress  there.  South- 
ward again,  in  the  direct  track  of  trade,  we  come  to 
Poictiera — soutliward  still  of  that,  to  AngouJfeme; 
both  too  well  known  to  need  much  notice  here. 
Poictiers  is  northern  in  its  domical  vaulting,  and 
southern  in  the  want  of  clerestory  and  tritbriuni. 
Angouleine  has  the  northern  chevot,  the  Angiovine 
aisleless  plan,  and  the  altogether  southern  domes. 
These  doinoa  are  Byzantine  altogether.    And  now. 


•  By  Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  rend  at  the  meeting  of  tlio 
Archituclurul  As:>uciutiuD,  April  1st. 


for  my  last  examples,  we  reach  Moissac,  Tarascon, 
and  Aries,  all  in  the  great  southern  province ;  no 
trace  there  of  northern  art ;  no  tine  liglits  and 
shadows  from  clerestory  and  triforium ;  no  boldly 
soaring  towers ;  no  beautifully-planned  apse.  We 
miss  all  these  down  south,  but  we  have,  instead, 
the  bold  and  graceful  portals  and  the  richly-scul|)- 
tured  cloisters — so  lavish  in  their  decorations,  so  ele- 
gant in  their  carvings,  that  one  almost  forgets  tiio 
contrast  between  Aries  and  Laon,  in  the  wonderful 
interest  which  the  carvings  to  these  small  southern 
churches  excites. 

Now  I  want  to  lead  you,  before  we  come  to  the 
great  works  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  examine 
again  the  course  of  the  art-changes  up  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth.  First,  then,  we  find  Normandy,  as  be- 
fore, still,  to  a  certain  extent,  isolated  in  art,  not  bor- 
rowing from  or  influencing  other  provinces,  and  still 
keeping  its  own  peculiar  style,  be  the  origin  of  it 
what  it  may.  But  it  and  its  arts  seem  to  have  influ- 
enced us.  Secondly,  then,  at  the  time  when  we 
had  only  such  archaic  work  as  we  see  at  Durham, 
Peterborough,  and  Norwich,  there  had  been  finished 
a  large  pait  of  the  great  Pointed  church  of  St. 
Uenis. 

But  the  Angers  Pointed  churches  must  have  been 
earlier  still;  and  earlier  still  than  those  were  Avignon 
and  other  Pointed  vaults  still  farther  south.  We 
must  call  to  mind  that  most  of  the  buildings.  Chris- 
tian and  Saracenic — and  grand  ones  they  are — where- 
in the  Easterns  had  a  hand,  as  Sicily,  and  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  were,  long  before,  all  Pointed  in  their  arches. 
In  Italy,  even  in  the  north,  all  was  strictly  si  ill 
Romanesque  and  round-arched.  But,  though  the 
true  Gothic  seems  to  have  been  begun  in  France,  it 
was  'bn\y  in  the  north  tliat  the  style  had  taken  root. 
Little  of  it  is  to  be  found  south  of  Parii,  for  the 
Pointed  arch  in  the  southern  provinces  was  used  with 
no  Gothic  feeling.  It  marks,  however,  the  influence 
of  commerce  upon  art,  in  that  the  nearest  to  it,  per- 
haps, is  to  be  found  in  Angers,  the  chief  town  north- 
ward in  the  general  route.  Now,  up  to  this  time,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  advance  in  Gothic  was  al- 
together French  ;  at  least,  I  know  of  no  other  place 
from  which  the  style  could  have  been  borrowed  :  from 
Germany  it  certainly  was  not.  All  that  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  it  was  Romanesque — Romanesque  of 
a  very  peculiar  and  beautiful  style ;  very  Eastern 
much  of  it,  and  containing  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  plan  and  outline  that  the  worhl  has  ever 
seen  ;  but  no  Gothic  was  there.  It  did  not  come  from 
England.  Few  of  our  works  here  are  even  Transi- 
tion, and  we  cannot  call  such  buildings  Golliic. 

It  did  not  come  from  Italy,  for  nothing  there  is  to 
be  found  that  is  not  Romanesque.  To  France,  too, 
we  must,  I  think,  give  the  honour  of  designing  the 
great  sculptured  portals,  such  as  we  find  in  this 
country  at  Aries  and  Tarascon  (most  carefully  de- 
scribed by  M.  Waring  at  the  Institute,  in  I860),  and 
the  earliest  of  these  are  at  Bourges  and  Strasburg. 
Somewhat  near  to  them  in  date  are  those  of  S.  M. 
Toscanella  and  Verona.  But  these  are  very  different 
in  arrangement  from  the  Fi'ench — combine  less  har- 
moniously with  the  general  mass;  and,  although  the 
French  and  Italians  of  those  times  may  have  inter- 
changed ideas,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  French 
architects  of  Southern  France  may  fairly  claim  the 
merit  of  their  design,  and  nothing  that  I  know  is 
more  rich  and  graceful. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  was,  as  I  have  be- 
fore suggested,  an  interchange  of  thought  between 
the  art-workers  of  France  and  Italy,  because,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  twelfth  century  being  the  age  of  porches 
in  both  counti-ies,  we  find,  also,  in  both,  the 
•trangely  conventional  introduction,  under  the  columns, 
of  lions  and  other  animals.  This  lasted  in  Italy  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  being  the  porch  at  Ancona.  To  sum  up — 
tlie  French  works  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  a  rule, 
w«re  more  powerful  than  graceful— more  bold  than 
studied  —  less  marked  as  a  distinct  epoch  by 
mouldings,  or  outlines,  or  plans,  but  free  in  all  to  an 
extent  that  no  age,  before  or  since,  perhaps,  has 
known. 

The  architect  in  Provence,  Auvergne,  and  Anjou, 
wai  a  singularly  unfettered  man.  He  took  for  hi» 
plan  the  cross  form  or  the  oblong,  with  or  without 
aisles,  as  it  but  answered  his  purpose  or  his  funds. 
He  turned  his  lower  arches  in  the  round  form 
which  his  fathers  used,  covered  his  great  church 
with  the  northern  groin  or  the  southern  barrel 
vault,  and  sometimes  with  both  together,  and 
formed  these  groins  or  vaults  with  the  Pointed 
arch.  Then,  upon  that,  if  he  wished  for  a 
bolder  form,  he  raised  the  dome,  with  its  peiidentives 
borrowed  from  the  east,  and  finished  the  great  work 
by  the  radiating  chajiels  which  led  to  the  glorious 
French  chevet.  And  then  he  lavished  upon  the  en- 
trance to  cluirch  all  the  elfnrts  which  sculpture  could 
make,  and  which  were  the  beginnings  of  that  work 
which  culminated  in  the  portals  of  Rheims  and 
Bourges.  Where  tea,  shall  we  find  such  studies  in 
aftertime?    ;  ihoee  that  we  get  in  the  cloisters  of 
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Aries  or  Moissac  ?  Rude  they  are, — rough, — not  to 
be  looked  at  for  studies  of  anatomy  or  graceful 
drapery  (though  you  may  find  that  too),  or  for  all  the 
delicate  refinements  of  the  sculptor's  art.  But  what 
a  study  there  is  of  the  men  who  wrought  them  !  What 
lessons  in  stone  do  they  teach !  Walk  through  those 
cloisters;  and,  as  you  look  at  each  capital,  the  mind 
can  find  a  separate  subject  to  learn  from  or  instruct. 
The  Greek  never  did  this,  nor  did  the  Roman.  Nor 
even  did  the  men  of  a  century  later !  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  carving  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Triphime 
with  that  of  the  later  cloisters  of  the  Augustines  at 
Toulouse, — a  wretched  falling  oft'.  I  don't  say  copy 
these  ruds  works  ;  but  I  do  say,  work  as  they  worked, 
with  our  superior  knowledge  as  a  help  to  us,  and  we 
shall  do  well. 

Now  for  the  thirteenth  century,  the  last  that  one 
can  well  study  in  France,  for  art  ran  to  riot  very 
quickly  afterwards ;  and,  though  much  of  the  after 
work  is  beautiful,  almost  to  perfectness,  yet  there  is 
so  much  waste,  if  1  may  use  the  term,  in  its  beauty, 
that  one  can  scarcely  well  go  very  deeply  into  it ;  at 
least  I,  for  one,  never  could  ;  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
now  confine  myself  almost  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  a  general  glance  only  at  the  after  work.  The 
thirteenth  century  is  the  date  of  Philip  Augustus  and 
St.  Louis— of  Philip  the  Bold  and  Philip  le  Bel— of 
the  conquest  by  the  French  of  the  English  provinces, 
north  and  south — of  Provence  and  Champagne — of 
the  Crusade  iu  Languedoc,  and  the  destruction  of  tlie 
great  order  of  the  Templars.  It  reached  from  our 
Jolin  to  our  Edward  I. — from  Norwich  cathedral  to 
Salisbury,  Wells,  Lincoln,  and  Westminster — the  nave 
of  York  and  the  Eleanor  crosses. 

In  Germany,  it  gave  us  many  of  the  ColfJgne 
churches,  with  part  of  the  cathedral  itself ; — in  Italy, 
the  Baptistery  at  Parma,  St.  Francesco  at  Assisi,  the 
Campo  Santo  and  Baptistery  at  Pisa  ; — in  Spain,  the 
Alhambra.  It  is  the  great  era  which  M.  ViolIet-!e- 
Duc  brings  forward  as  the  age  of  prodigious  activity 
in  art — when  the  grandest  of  the  French  works  were 
undertaken  with  the  most  marvellous  power  of  design 
and  richness  of  detail ;  but  done,  he  says,  in  a  hurried 
way,  so  that  both  the  construction  and  details  were 
wanting  in  that  perfect  finish  which  characterized  the 
earlier  works :  and  it  is  the  time  at  which  the  purest 
Pointed  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Of 
this  era  are  the  chief  parts  of  the  great  French 
churches  of  Amiens,  Bayeu.K,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Le 
Mans,  Strasburg,  Tours,  Poicliers,  Limoges,  Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse,  and  Alby,  the  walls  of  Carcasonne, 
and  many  another  work  that  gives  life  and  interest  to 
the  city  or  the  landscape.  Here  again,  as  before,  we 
find  a  difference,  strongly  marked,  between  the  north 
and  the  south ;  but  the  strength  of  the  south  had  now 
died  out,  and  all  the  energy  of  design  had  passed  to 
the  north.  There  is,  indeed,  much  of  great  interest  in 
the  south  :  the  great  churches  of  a  single  plane,  and  of 
one  aisle  only — marvels  of  construction,  and  valuable 
for  study  for  our  Protestant  service.  So,  too,  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  brick  architecture  of 
Toulouse  and  its  neighbourhood — a  style  quite  pecu- 
liar to  it,  and  not  much  known.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  great  move  in  architecture  and  sculpture  in  the 
thirteenth  century  was  in  the  north,  and  to  their 
architects,  I  think,  belongs  the  credit  of  their  move- 
ment. 

The  change,  however,  in  France,  was  scarcely  so 
great  as  with  us,  from  the  style  preceding ;  and  it 
was,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  with  us,  a  mere 
refinement  on  the  century  before.  We  find  the  mould- 
ings, to  a  great  extent,  very  similar  in  both — the  fo- 
liage to  the  capitals  very  much  the  same:  so,  also, 
tlie  general  contour  of  the  buildings,  the  sculptured 
porches,  the  lofty  spires.  All  had  been  shadowed  out 
before  very  much  more  than  with  us,  and  though  they 
had  got  the  start  of  us  in  the  twelfth  century,  I  think 
that  we  had  overtaken  and  outstripped  them  in  the 
thirteenth. 

To  begin,  now,  with  the  details,  the  most  important 
f)oiiit,  although  the  most  minute  in  any  comparison  of 
work  and  dates. 

No  one  studying  the  subject  can  fail  to  see  at  once 
that  the  change  of  details  made  in  France  is  very 
much  less  than  with  us.  The  mouldings  most  in  use 
continued  with  them  to  be  almost  the  same  ;  and  one 
finds  the  sections  that  were  used  at  St.  Denis,  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  used  still  at  Chartres  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  with  very  little  change 
indeed.  Yet  that  length  of  time  is  very  similar  to 
that  between  our  St.  Cross  and  Westminster — between 
the  Norman  section  of  the  one  and  the  elegant  Pointed 
section  of  the  otlier.  So,  too,  with  the  foliage.  From 
a  very  early  period  in  the  twelfth  century  to  a  later 
period  in  the  thirteenth,  much  of  the  foliage  of  tDe 
capitals  was  very  similar  throughout;  and  though  the 
later  work  was  somewhat  freer  and  less  archaic  than 
the  earlier,  yet  the  general  form  was  still  the  same. 
Compare  this,  now,  with  the  difterence  between  the 
same  buildings  that  I  have  before  named,  or  with  the 
heavy  work  of  Peterborough  transepts  and  the  Chap- 
ter-bouse of  Salisbury  and  York.  This  great  adhesion 
to  a  settled  type  of  work  presents  much  greater  diffi- 


culty to  any  student  investigating  the  theory  of  dates 
in  France  than  he  meets  with  in  Great  Britain,  and  it 
is  somewhat  dangerous  to  speculate  too  closely  upon 
French  dates  from  such  details.  It  is,  indeed,  capti- 
vating when  we  find,  as  we  do  when  first  we  begin 
our  studies  in  architecture,  that  the  mere  contour  of  a 
moulding,  or  the  turn  of  a  leaf,  will  sometimes  lix  a 
building's  date  within  some  twenty  years;  and  one  is 
sorely  tempted  to  theorise  thereon  somewhat  too  con- 
fidently in  settling  to  our  minds  a  doubtful  date.  But 
a  larger  study  will  often  show  that  a  little  knowledge 
here,  as  in  many  other  things,  is  a  dangerous  thin^ — 
not  to  have,  but  to  theorise  upon  and  the  actual  facts 
of  a  given  proved  date,  will  often  show  how  much  we 
must  assign  of  influence  to  local  types  and  peculiari- 
ties. Knowledge  makes  us  modest  in  this  as  iu  all 
things  else. 

In  France,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  study  has 
taken  a  path  quite  difi'erent ;  for  details  there  seem 
to  be  studied  by  the  French  in  quite  a  secondary 
way.  I  do  not  know  a  single  French  work  which 
gives  the  detailed  mouldings  in  any  workable  size. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression. 

Compare  such  of  the  French  mouldings  as  I  have 
given,  and  which  are  perfectly  fair  specimens,  with 
any  of  our  works  of  the  same  date,  and  the  difterence 
will  be  found  very  striking  In  favour  of  the  advance- 
ment in  England. 

As  to  the  capitals,  the  magnificent  series  of  draw- 
ings which  Mr.  Scott  has  been  kind  enough  to  lend 
me,  and  to  which  I  shall  allude  in  conclusion,  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  various  difterences  of  form  and 
foliage. 

But  then  there  comes  the  tracery  of  the  windows, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  French  had  clearly  the 
start  of  us  there.  I  must,  however,  doubt  whether 
they  had  much  start  of  us  in  their  sculpture.  Wells 
cathedral  was  about  equal  in  date  to  most  of  the 
great  French  churches;  and  the  sculpture  there  will 
hold  its  own,  I  apprehend,  with  any.  Take,  as  an 
instance,  its  sculpture  as  compared  with  Chartres. 
Comparisons,  are,  however,  rendered  somewhat  diffi- 
cult by  the  uncertainty  of  the  dates  themselves  in 
many  of  the  examples  best  known.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Amiens,  better  known  and  more  written 
about,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  from  its  nearness  to 
our  own  land,  and  its  reputed  date  so  temptingly 
near  to  Salisbury.  'J'he  latter  was  begun  in  1220, 
and  finished  some  forty  years  after  on  one  plan. 
Amiens  about  the  same;  but  the  works  there  are 
said  to  have  extended  to  1272  ;  and  then  again, 
alter  a  severe  fire,  to  have  been  renewed  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  total  change  of  the  aisle  plans  took 
place  after  the  main  skeleton  of  Amiens  was  up,  be- 
cause the  outline  of  the  buttresses,  clearly  meant  to 
be  external,  can  still  be  seen  within  the  chapels — 
this  plan  adding,  in  fact,  another  aisle  to  the  whole 
building,  and  pushing  outwards  the  whole  of  the 
lower  walls.  These  latter,  therefore,  with  the  whole 
of  the  lower  windows,  aisle,  groining,  &c.,  lnu^t  have 
been  added  after  the  general  skeleton  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  finished.  I  think,  too,  that  anyone  carefully 
examining  the  details  will  say  that  the  work  exter- 
nally, above  the  canopies  of  the  great  portals,  is 
later,  to  a  marked  extent,  than  the  figures  below. 
Also,  that  the  whole  of  the  capitals  to  tiie  traceried 
windows  throughout  are  very  much  later  than  the 
general  skeleton  of  the  building  ;  so  are  the  parapets. 
Much,  too,  inside  is  clearly  of  a  later  date,  so  that 
until  the  history  of  this  great  church  is  much  inore 
closely  written  from  the  stones  themselves  than  has, 
I  think,  been  done,  we  must  scarcely  take  it  as  a 
good  foundation  for  a  theory  of  date  comparisons. 
We  may,  however,  do  something  more  by  comparing 
it  with  other  French  works.  I  did  so  with  Tours 
and  Chartres  particularly,  and  found  the  piers,  capi- 
tals, abaci,  groining,  and  many  other  parts,  to  be 
almost  identical  with  one  or  other  of  these  two  ca- 
thedrals. 

Now,  the  date  of  Chartres  and  of  Tours  is  about 
the  same,  viz.,  1250,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  put  the  upper  part  of  Amiens  at  all  earlier — 
the  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  parapets,  and  the 
west  front  decidedly  later.  This  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  then,  aftbrds  us  a  most  excellent 
standing  point  of  comparison  between  Amiens,  Tours, 
and  Chartres  of  that  date,  Westminster  and  other 
English  examples  of  the  same  time,  Paris  a  few  years 
earlier,  and  Laon  of  a  few  years  earlier  still.  The 
result  is  curious,  for  if  you  take  the  mouldings  and 
the  general  lightness  of  the  style  as  evidence  only, 
the  earliest,  Laon,  would  really  seem  more  advanced 
than  the  other  French  examples.  The  capitals  are 
fi'eer  at  the  later  date,  but  scarcely  so  finely  modelled 
I  think,  and  most  decidedly,  the  ornamental  work  of 
Laon,  in  the  exterior,  e.xceeds  by  far  the  rest.  The 
^arly  Fi-ench  work,  in  fact,  in  general  shows  such 
broad  surfaces  and  is  so  little  cut  with  mouldings, 
that  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  Mr.  Burges's  re- 
mark, that  we  must  choose  between  colour  and 
mouldings,  and  cannot  have  both — the  French  pre- 
ferring the  colour.    It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to 


find  genuine  examples  for  the  study  of  colouring  in 
the  interior  of  the  old  French  churches.  There  are, 
indeed,  very  many  and  large  traces  of  it  in  many 
places.  I  may  mention  St.  Hilaire,  at  Poictiers,  and 
the  cathedral  of  Tours  in  particular.  But  it  requires 
vei-y  great  care  in  discriminating  as  to  what  was  done 
at  the  time,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  building,  and  what 
was  added  afterwards  in  Renaissance  times  (often 
upon  the  first),  when  decoration  was  used  in  France 
most  lavishly.  Then  all  was  whitewashed  over,  and 
it  is  soriretimes  no  easy  work  to  say,  until  we  come  to 
some  decided  ornament,  to  what  date  we  must  as- 
sign the  painting. 

To  resume  as  to  the  comparison  of  dates,  we  may, 
I  think,  be  quite  safe  in  concluding  that  the  Pointed 
style  in  France  was  developed  at  an  earlier  period 
there  than  with  us,  but  that,  in  our  mouldings,  and 
our  foliage,  it  advanced  with  us  to  a  greater  degree  of 
delicacy,  refinement,  and  beauty  of  details,  than  ever 
it  did  in  France.  I  know  of  nothing  in  France  that 
will  equal  in  grace  and  delicate  beauty  the  early  Eng- 
lish foliage  capitals,  or  the  beauty  of  the  spandrels 
and  other  ornaments  that  we  see  at  Lincoln  or  West- 
minster, or  the  Chapter-house  of  Salisbury  and  of 
York,  for  instance.  The  French  are,  no  doubt, 
gloriously  vigorous,  as  Mr.  Scott's  fine  drawings  here 
show.  Their  piers  arrd  mouldings,  too,  are  bold 
enough,  but  they  always  seem  to  me  to  huve  scarcely 
the  richness  that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  them. 
I  mean,  of  course,  up  to  and  including  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  richness  after — it 
then  ran  quite  to  riot  in  its  details.  I  should  not  care 
to  trouble  you  much  with  this,  even  wtre  there  time ; 
for,  beautiful  as  nrucli  of  the  detail  is,  and  pic- 
turesque as  much  of  its  eff'ects,  there  seems  throughout 
to  be  so  much  in  it  of  the  artificial,  that  its  study  is 
soon  abandoned.  Much  of  the  very  late  work,  quite 
of  the  Renaissance,  is  very  picturesque  in  outline, 
and  the  skylines  of  the  roof  afford,  very  often,  quite 
wonderful  studies.  I  give  a  few  examples,  enlarged 
fr-om  my  sketches. 

Before  quite  concluding,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  French  works:  —  1st,  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  outline,  there  is  no  one,  I  suppose, 
who  does  not  know  the  wonderfully  elegant  flying 
buttresses  of  Chartres,  for  instance,  which  tell  so  well 
in  a  section.  Beautilul  they  are  in  drawing,  and  fiire 
as  constructive  works.  But  the  real  effect,  more 
especially  at  the  apsidal  ends,  is  by  no  means  so  good. 
In  many  cases  (I  noticed  it  particularly  at  Chartres 
itself,  and  at  Le  Mans),  the  buttresses  are  so  close 
together,  and  reach  so  nearly  to  tire  parapets  or  eaves, 
as  quite  to  exclude  the  windows  and  the  wall-lines 
from  most  points  of  view.  There  is  at  Le  Mans  a 
good  opportunity  of  comparing  the  eft'ects  of  these 
heavily  buttressed  apsidal  ends  with  the  simpler 
form  of  an  earlier  date ;  for  the  lady-chapel  there  is 
shown  projecting  its  simple  apsidal  outline  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  flying  buttressed  end  of  the  church  ; 
and,  certainly,  I  could  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
earlier  simple  form  was  the  most  pleasing.  Then  the 
excessive  height  of  the  Frerrch  cathedrals  seems  to  re- 
quire such  depth  in  the  buttresses  as,  in  many  cases, 
to  obscure  the  side  walls,  as  I  have  above  described 
they  do  the  apse. 

Then,  again,  the  triforiura  is  treated,  generally,  in 
a  very  difl^'erent  way  to  ours.  We  have,  as  a  rule,  in 
our  early  work,  a  deep  practicable  galler)',  lighted 
from  the  back,  low  iir  height  compared  with  the  aisles 
and  the  clerestory,  and  givirrg  thus  a  scale  to  the 
whole  of  great  value.  The  darkness,  too,  offers  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  lightness  of  the  clerestory  over. 

In  France,  as  a  rule,  the  triforium  is  a  mere  gallery 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  is  glazed  through- 
out. Great  lightness  is,  of  course,  the  result,  but  one 
misses  much  the  deep  shadow  of  our  own  cathedrals. 
This  great  lightness,  too,  has  another  defect — viz., 
that  the  great  solid  piers  of  the  nave  and  choir  seem 
too  heavy  for  their  work.  This  is  particularly  the 
case,  I  noticed,  at  Bourges,  and  the  eftect  is  increased 
by  the  warrt  of  massiveness  as  well  as  richness,  in  the 
effect  of  the  great  aisle  arch  mouldings.  On  the  other 
side,  however,  the  French  have  many  advantages  over 
our  plans.  No  one  can,  I  thiirk,  contrast  our  square- 
endfd  churches,  as  compared  with  the  French  apse 
and  cirevet,  without  feeling  the  superiority  of  the 
French  plan. 

In  a  few  instances,  as  at  Strasburg  and  St.  Hi- 
laire, Poictiers,  the  Italian  arrangement  of  the  apsidal 
end,  raised  above  the  Saints'  Confessional,  is  to  be 
found.  But,  in  general,  the  French  plan  is  strictly  a 
congregational  one,  the  aisle  being  continued  rourrd  the 
apse  as  a  regular  path.  Then,  externally,  we  have 
in  French  works,  the  great  crowning  corrrices — a  fea- 
tur-e  of  very  great  importance,  and  that  gives  a  re- 
markably bold  finish  to  the  walls.  This  is  found, 
too,  in  the  domestic  work  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
and  in  work  of  all  dates.  It  desorves  attentive  study, 
both  for  detail  and  for  general  effect ;  and  seems  to 
supply  the  only  want  (and  to  my  mind  a  very  great 
want)  which  we  find  in  the  great  Gothic  palaces  of 
Venit  e,  viz.,  that  of  a  great  cr  owning  cornice.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  the  domical  vaulting — a  beautiful  va- 
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riety  of  groining  in  itself  for  one  compartment  seen 
separately,  but  very  difBcult  to  manage  well  when 
seen  in  a  long  succession  of  bays. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  now  as  to  the  French  glass. 
Many  of  the  cathedrals  are  filled  with  it  to  an  extent 
which  we  really  cannot  understand,  when  we  think  of 
the  many  vicissitudes  that  France  has  undergone,  and 
one  saes,  especially,  the  actual  treatment  of  whole 
ranges  of  great  uiitraceried  windows  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteen  centuries,  aa  decorated  with  glass  of  the 
tinest  character. 

Usually  it  is  divided  off,  as  in  our  own  early  glass, 
into  geometrical  medallion  patterns,  with  deep  rich 
borders — the  medallions  filled  with  figure  subjects,  and 
the  spandrels,  &c.,  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  plain  diaper, 
almost  invarialily  of  blue  and  red. 

Wherever  the  medallions  and  diapers  are  of  much 
the  same  tone  of  colour,  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a 
somewhat  confused  mass,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  details.  In  such  a  case,  the  large  single-figure 
lights  of  the  later  glass  contrast  favourablj'  with  the 
earlier.  But  when  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  latter 
have  the  medallions  brouglit  distinctly  out  by  their 
contrast  with  the  deeply-coloured  diaper  ground,  the 
window  so  marked  out  produces  all  the  picturesque 
effect  of  a  traceried  window,  with  the  power  of  colour 
superadded.  The  borders  are  very  beautiful  in  de- 
sign, but  the  diaper  which  I  have  aire  idy  alluded  to 
takes  very  badly  the  place  of  our  scroll-work.  Some- 
times, as  at  Strasburg,  the  glass  is  thick  with  age,  that 
the  obscurity  is  too  great.  But,  in  general,  the  effect 
of  the  cathedrals  lighted  by  ranges  of  such  glorious 
windows  as  one  often  sees  in  France  is  a  thing  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  affords  means  of  comparing 
the  general  effect  of  glass  of  various  dates  which 
one  can  scarcely  find  elsewhere.  Of  one  thing 
I  must  warn  the  young  student,  in  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  France.  He  will  find  that  many  churches 
ancient  or  restored,  have  the  vaults  and  masonry 
strongly  lined  with  deep  white  or  red  lines.  In  very 
many  cases  this  is  really  old,  in  the  vault*  especially; 
for  there,  the  spaces  between  the  ribs,  being  filled  with 
chalk  or  light  stone  in  irregular  lumps,  were  plas- 
tered over  with  a  thin  plaster  and  lined.  I  think  that 
this  was  done  as  a  means  of  decoration,  and  a  legiti- 
mate one.  It  certainly  has  a  very  good  effect  in 
general. 

But  the  French  architects  of  the  present  day  often 
make  a  point  of  plastering  over  the  masonry,  where- 
ever  irregular,  of  the  walls,  with  similar  plastering,  so 
closely  resembling  stone  as  to  be  very  deceptive, 
and  then  lining  it  over  in  regular  courses,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  actual  joints  of  the  masonry.  I  saw  a 
ludicrous  example  of  this  at  Saumur,  for  the  piers  had 
been  jointed  at  different  heights  at  the  sides,  and 
were  off.en  at  a  wide  distance  apart  at  the  angles. 
Used  properly,  the  showing  the  actual  lines  of  the 
stones  has  an  excellent  effect,  better,  in  fact,  than  one 
could  e.xpect.  There  is  a  striking  proof  of  it  in 
part  of  the  Early  arcade  at  Le  Mans,  where  three  of 
tlie  arches  only  have  been  thus  lined,  the  rest  retain- 
ing their  old  coat  of  whitewash.  The  diflcrence  is 
wcmderful. 

I  now  come  to  the  fine  series  of  capitals  lent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Scott.  In  his  lecture  at  the  Koyal  Academy, 
he  brought  forward  very  prominently  their  general 
characteristics  as  being  chiefly  derived  from  ISyzan- 
tium.  You  are  quite  aware  that  tlie  French  foliated 
capitals  are  very  different  from  ours.  We  seldom  see 
in  France  such  beautiful  and  elegant  work  as  we  do 
here;  but  then  the  Freiicli  is,  as  a  rule,  bolder;  and 
1  know  of  notiiing  in  other  countries  quite  like  them 
in  general  design.  Tliey  are,  as  Mr.  Scott  describes 
them,  Corinthianesque,  but  not  mere  bad  imitations 
of  Corinthian.  One  seldom  sees,  for  instance,  the 
caulicoli  at  all.  There  is  one  instance  from  ray  sketch 
at  Le  Mans;  and  one  finds  them  in  early  e.'camples, 
as  at  Caen,  for  instance  ;  but  very  rarely  indeed  in 
thirteenth  century  work;  and,  although  the  general 
outline  often  suggests  its  Corinthian  origin,  3'et  these 
capitals,  as  a  class,  may  fairly  be  ranked  as  genuine 
Freni'h  work  in  design.  Yet  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Scott's  idea  as  to  their  Byzantine  origin,  and  (after 
comparing  notes  with  him)  fiml  that  1  do  so  from  a 
different  point  of  view  altogether.  Mr.  Scott  was 
struck  witli  the  general  resemblance  of  the  French 
capitals  to  the  By/.antine  rendering  of  Koman  work, 
whereas  I  had  invariably  classed  them  as  Byzantine 
owing  to  their  peculiarity  of  sculpture. 

There  is  a  mannered  style  of  manipulation  found  in 
nearly  all  the  liyzanline  work  that  I  have  seen 
which  is  rather  dillicult  to  describe,  but  is  very  evident 
in  most  examples.  Tlie  lines  are  cut  in  very  sharply 
and  squarely  ;  the  eyes  of  the  leaves  and  other  points 
wanting  emphasis  are  drilled  in  deeply,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  that  of  a  wisli  to  give  us  much  sharpness  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  work  when  .seen  at  a 
distance.  This  gives  a  certain  kind  of  stiffness  to 
the  work,  but  it  is  most  so  in  the  subordinate  parts, 
the  general  curves  and  outlines  being  often  as  grace- 
ful as  they  are  bold.  Of  course,  these  details  of  exe-  1 
cution  are  not  to  t)e  found  throughout.  The  French 
school  was  evidently  soon  an  independent  one,  pre- 


serving only  in  parts  the  traditionary  style  of  work. 
But  it  is  so  clear  that  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view 
to  Mr.  Scott,  that  Byzantine  influenced  French  art, 
as  I  believe  it  did  all  other  art,  down  to  the  thirteenth 
century  at  least.  The  French  school  soon  then  formed 
quite  an  independent  style  of  its  own,  as  you  may 
see  by  the  drawings  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  I  must, 
however,  in  fairness  say,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
French  work  of  by  no  means  the  high  character  that 
one  usually  sees,  simply  because  one  does  not  care 
to  draw  from  bad  examples.  Much  of  the  work, 
even  at  Chartres,  for  instance,  is  very  coarse  and 
poor. 

I  have  alluded  in  this  rapid  sketch  to  ecclesiastical 
architecture  only ;  for,  to  notice  architecture  in  its 
domestic  or  military  phases  would  have  been  too  great 
a  task  for  this  short  space.  But  I  must  remark  that 
the  same  feeling  for  bold,  horizontal,  crowning  lines, 
is  shown  even  more  in  secular  than  in  other  works. 
Y'ou  find  the  great  crowning  cornices  used  with  a 
wonderfullv  good  effect.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Bourges.  It  tells  most  capitally  as 
a  finish  to  the  florid  enrichments  of  the  front,  which 
would,  in  fact,  be  strangely  overcharged  without  it. 
So,  also,  the  door  and  window  openings  are  often 
spanned  by  a  bold,  straight  lintel,  carried,  perhaps, 
through  the  whole  front,  with  no  attempt  whatever  to 
disguise  it  in  any  way  by  an  arch.  It  is  simply  a 
plain,  straight  piece  of  stone,  clearly  strong  enough  to 
do  its  work,  and  contrasting  well  with  the  arches  of 
the  other  openings.  This  horizontality  is  a  strong 
feature  throughout  French  Gothic,  and  seems  to  per- 
vade it  even  to  the  design  of  their  most  upright  fea- 
tures— the  pinnacles  and  spires. 

To  sum  up.  Whilst  English  Gothic  has  its  own 
great  beauties — such  as  its  delicate  and  graceful  fo- 
liage, its  splendid  suits  of  mouldings,  and  its  beautiful 
Decorated  work,  with  all  the  elegance  of  the  Flam- 
boyant without  its  extravagance  ;  and,  whilst  I  hohl 
that  the  beauty  of  such  works  of  ours  as  Westminster 
and  Lincoln,  Salisbury  and  Wells,  cannot  be  e.xceeded, 
it  must  be  granted  that  the  French  has  likewise  beau- 
ties in  its  Karly  art  that  ours  want.  The  great  rose 
windows,  the  bold  capitals,  the  grandly-sculptured 
portals  of  the  north,  and  the  Romanesque  work  of  the 
south,  may  all  be  claimed  by  France  as  her  own.  This 
is  as  it  sliould  be.  Art  varies  with  the  climate  and 
the  race  ;  and  far  be  it  from  ns  to  wish  that  it  should 
be  otherwise,  or  that  such  diflferences  should  not  pro- 
duce peculiar  beauties  in  each  land. 

One  word  I  must  say  as  to  the  men  to  whom  we 
owe  them  —  the  architects.  These  men  of  old  are 
honoured  still  in  France.  The  relic  in  all  Kheims 
most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  is  the  incised  tomb  of 
Libergius,  the  architect  of  its  great  church.  That 
survives  the  stormy  times  that  saw  the  monuments 
of  St.  Denis  broken  to  powder,  and  as  you  walk  up 
the  wide  new  street  which  will  soon  afford  a  fitting 
entry  to  the  cathedral,  you  will  see  that  it  is  named 
after  its  architect.  Can  any  one — can  we  above  all 
— looking  at  such  works  as  his,  believe  for  one  mo- 
ment— the  lowering  theory  constantly  put  by  the 
clever  author  of  the  "  Handbook  of  Architecture," 
(and  my  very  good  friend), — and  they  were  not  the 
products  of  genius  and  study,  such  as  were  sculpture 
and  the  painting,  but  merely  advanced  products  of 
the  technic  art? — putting,  in  fact,  the  men  who 
adorned  the  portals  with  their  figures  of  stone,  and 
decorated  the  shrines  with  colour,  above  him  who  de- 
signed the  whole.  Tq  me  it  is  a  marvel  that  the 
gifted  author  I  have  mentioned  could  think,  for  a 
moment,  seriously  that  the  designers  of  these  glo- 
ricms  works  which  fill  their  beholders  with  wonder, 
and  admiration,  and  awe,  could  be  other  than 
amongst  the  highest,  in  the  fulness  of  their  intellec- 
tual power. 

And  now,  in  bringing  to  a  close  this  sketch,  which 
must,  from  its  nature,  be  somewhat  bare,  I  cannot 
avoid  saying  a  few  words  as  to  the  country  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  I  have  travelled  as  much 
as  most  men,  in  most  European  countries,  but 
in  none  have  I  found  as  an  utter  stranger,  a  more 
kindly  welcome  than  in  France.  A  mischance  may 
sometimes  happen  (and  where  in  life  may  it  not  ?) 
and  sometimes  one  may  meet  with  a  surly  neighbour, 
or  ill-tempered  host  ;  and  sometimes,  possibly 
(though  it  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot)  one  may  meet 
with  a  lingering  trace  of  the  feeling  that  France  and 
England  are  not  quite  friends. 

But  set  out  on  your  travels  with  a  full  intention  of 
pleasing  and  being  pleased— adapt  yourselves  to  the 
customs  of  the  land,  and  respect  tbum  when  they 
differ  from  ours,  and  1  know  of  no  place,  save  our 
own  laud,  where  you  will  meet  with  more  kindness, 
more  thorough  friendliness,  than  you  will  in  gay, 
sunny  France. 


Nation.\i.  GAr-i.KitY  OP  IitELAND. — The  atten- 
dance of  visitors  during  the  week  ending  2:ird  April 
was  5,115.  Total  since  the  opening,  1st  February, 
89,960. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  IMITATION  AS 
APPLIED  TO  THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS.* 
(Continued  from  page  69.) 
But  at  the  root  of  all  art  lies  the  love  of  imitation. 
To  this  feeling  the  fine  arts  owe  their  existence.  With- 
out .some  notice  of  it,  therefore,  it  seems,  no  theory  of 
the  fine  arts  could  be  perfect.  This  love  of  imitation, 
or  of  representing  objects  by  their  images,  whether 
exemplified  in  the  tendency  to  imitate  or  in 
appreciating  works  of  imitative  art,  is,  no  doubt, 
an  original  powerful  sentiment  or  instinct  of 
our  minds.  We  love  imitation  for  its  own  sake — not 
only  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end.  Apart  from  and 
beyond  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  an 
object,  for  example,  as  a  portrait,  in  recalling  the 
features  of  the  "  distant  or  the  dead,  the  loved  or  the 
lost;"  there  is  a  pleasure  in  tracing  the  resemblance 
between  the  original  object  and  its  image ;  a  pleasure 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  whether  it  be 
found  in  poetical  imagery,  in  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion, in  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  a  simple  imitation  of 
marble. 

But  this  love  of  imitation  is  not  always  associated 
with  the  highest  qualities  of  the  mind.  It  may  be 
indulged  in  numerous  instances  where  no  original  idea 
is  expressed,  or  where  that  idea  is  to  be  found 
in  the  subject  of  the  imitation.  All  such  ex- 
amples employ  the  mechanical  more  than  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  cannot  therefore  rank  so  high  as 
works  of  art.  They  do  not  suggest  great  thoughts, 
but  they  may  possess  great  beauty,  and  they  may 
yield  a  rational  pleasure  in  suggesting  interesting 
relations  between  the  imitation  and  the  thing  imi- 
tated. 

Now,  this  imitation  in  the  fine  arts  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  reproduction,  as  well  as  from  imita- 
tion effected  either  by  organic  or  mechanical  means. 
One  receives  no  impression  of  beauty  from  the  resem- 
blance which  the  apples  on  the  tree  bear  to  each  other. 
Nor  would  he  be  struck  by  seeing  a  table  with  a  vase 
on  it  reproduced  by  another  table  and  another  vase. 
But  let  a  painter  produce  tliese  objects  on  his  canvas, 
they  would  receive  a  new  virtue,  which,  to  use  a  popu- 
lar phrase,  would  attract  and  please  the  eye.  Where 
the  deception  is  complete  the  pleasure  is  gone,  because 
there  is  no  image — nothing  to  judge  of — nothing  to 
com  pare,  t 

Having  thus  indicated  what  imitation  in  the  fine  arts 
means,  we  come,  as  proposed  under  our  second  head, 
to  state  some  cases  in  which  deceptive  imitations  are 
admissible  as  contrasted  with  others  which  belong  to 
a  different  class. 

But  I  must  first  explain  that  when,  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  I  employ  the  terms  deceptive  or  de- 
ception, they  must  be  understood  in  a  qualified,  not 
an  absolute  sense.  Where  an  object  is  an  actual  de- 
ception it  can  obviously  afford  no  pleasure  as  a  work 
of  art,  although  it  may  give  pleasure  from  its  in- 
trinsic beauty.  Sugg«stion,  not  deception,  is  the 
object  even  of  that  art  which  is  purely  imitative.  Some 
objects,  however,  admit  of,  or  demand,  more  perfect 
imitation  than  others. 

We  purpose  now  to  test,  by  a  few  illustrations, 
how  far  we  are  justified  in  making  these  imitations 
actually  deceptive  in  their  character,  or  so  deceptive  as 
to  produce  an  illusion. 

Such  deceptions  in  that  highest  art  which  adopts 
human  life  for  its  subject,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
possible,  and  so  far  as  possible  would,  if  practised, 
meet  with  universal  reprobation.  The  technical  and 
merely  imitative  elements  would  be  found  to  obtrude 
themselves  ott'ensively  in  works  where  they  ought  to 
be  kept  in  a  subordinate  position.  But  there  are 
other  and  more  palpable  reasons  for  our  dislike.  Y'ou 
cannot  certaiidy  imitate  a  living,  breathing,  sentient 
being  so  as  to  deceive  permanently,  but  you  may 
succeed  in  producing  a  momentary  illusion.  You  may 
model  a  figure  in  wax  to  imitate,  with  tolerable  exac- 
ness,  the  human  form  and  features.  You  may  colour 
the  skin.  You  may  cover  the  lay  figure  with  clothes. 
The  finely-moulded  contour  may  charm  for  an  instant, 
under  the  belief  that  you  look  at  real  flesh  and  blood. 
You  approach — you  touch — the  spell  is  broken — 
"you  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there."  It  is  a  corpse — 
a  coloured  piece  of  corruption.  This  is  no  subject  for 
a  vulgar  deceptive  imitation  truly.  The  nearer  the 
approach  made  to  the  reality  in  such  instances  the 
more  oft'ensi  ve.  Our  dislike  to  such  objects  is  founded 
on  the  same  principle  of  our  nature  which  makes  us 
consider  the  ape  as  the  ugliest  of  animals,  because  it 
most  resembles  man.  The  wax  figure  is  too  like  life, 
for  it  only  awakens  a  painful  sense  of  its  absence. 

The  general  condemnation  awarded  to  coloured 
statuary,  although  partly  due  to  habit  and  fashion, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  feeling  eliminated  by  the  test 
which  we  supply.  A  deceptive  imitation  should  not 
be  attempted  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or 
the  impurity  of  the  material,  it  cannot  be  rendered 


•  Read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  6,  t>y  Thos.  Pukmit,  Esq. 
t  See  "  Essai  snr  I'Imitutiuu  dans  Ics  Beaux  Arts."  By 
Qiiatrcmere  de  Quiucy. 
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perfect.  I  may  mention  as  examples  of  this  princi- 
ple, the  coloured  friezes  in  the  Greek  court  of  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  the  coloured  carved  Madonnas  one 
meets  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  with  which 
few  of  our  countrymen  will  be  found  to  sympathise. 
1  can  hardly  exclude  from  the  catalogue  the  tinted 
statuary  shown  at  Kensington  in  the  last  exhibition. 
Of  course,  no  attempt  was  made  with  these  statues  to 
imitate  nature,  but  what  was  done,  if  not  a  step  in 
that  direction,  seemed  to  reduce  the  marble  to  the 
level  of  wax.  No  doubt  there  are  other  reasons  for 
the  feeling  which  we  assume  to  exist,  of  which  two 
may  be  stated.  1.  The  colouring  of  statuary  is  an 
application  to  one  art  of  the  resources  which  properly 
belong  to  another;  and  2nd,  Sculpture  has  held  the 
highest  place  in  art,  because  it  appeals  to  intellect 
alone,  and  not  to  the  senses.  The  colouring 
of  statuary,  by  introducing  a  sensual  element, 
at  once  degrades  it  from  its  high  position.  We  not 
merely  tolerate,  but  admire  statuettes  in  china 
coloured  to  the  life  with  tolerable  e.xactness.  These, 
however,  cannot  produce  an  illusion,  so  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  creating  the  feeling  of  disgust  engen- 
dered by  wax  figures. 

But  this  disgust  and  annoyance  at  the  disappearance 
of  an  illusion  is  not  universal,  even  where  the  human 
figure  is  concerned. 

Did  any  one  ever  feel  disappointed  at  discovering 
the  figures  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Parisian  Bourse  to  be 
paintings  merely  ?  Did  any  one  ever  experience 
feelings  other  than  those  of  admiration  at  the  inven- 
tive talent  displayed  in  those  designs,  the  marvellous 
imitative  power  and  command  of  the  materials  of  art 
which  could  produce  such  works?  The  means  in  this 
case  are  equal  to  the  end.  These  pictures  are,  how- 
ever, imitations,  not  of  men,  but  of  sculpture,  and  as 
such  successful.  Great  as  designs,  and  executed 
with  such  exquisite  skill  as  to  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  material  which  they  are  intended  to  re- 
present. 

Such  works  as  these,  the  numerous  painted  bassi 
relied  and  other  similar  works  in  the  Louvre  and  else- 
wiiere,  and  paintings  of  De  Whitt  and  his  followers, 
receive  from  the  world  generally,  notwithstanding  the 
denunciations  under  which  they  labour  in  common 
with  all  deceptive  imitations,  the  meed  of  approbation 
wliich  they  so  fully  deserve. 

How  stands  the  case  as  to  landscape  ?  Framed 
pictures  we  may  pass  over  as  affording  no  illustration 
of  our  subject.  It  would  be  a  rare  talent  which 
would  enable  one  to  paint  a  land.scape  so  as  actually 
to  produce  an  illusion  when  placed  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spectator.  But  no  illusions  are  more 
jierfect  than  those  of  the  scene  painter.  Are  pano- 
ramic painted  views,  such  as  those  of  London,  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  or  of  Paris  as  seen 
from  the  Pantheon,  to  be  forbidden  delights  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  new  theory,  be- 
cause possibly  the  spectator  may  have  diSiculty  in 
persuading  himself  that  he  is  looking  on  a  flat  sur- 
face ?  I  have  seen,  as  everyone  may  have  seen  who 
has  visited  sunny  Italy,  what  might  have  been  a  dis- 
mal court-yard  changed  into  a  paradise  by  the  skill 
of  the  painter.  In  the  foreground,  instead  of  a  blank 
dreary  wall,  wood  and  water  and  green  fields.  In 
tlie  distance,  a  picturesque  range  of  mountains,  with 
the  sunlight  striking  through  the  gorges  and  tipping 
the  far-off  summits  with  its  golden  radiance.  But 
who,  on  walking  towards  those  mountains  and  find- 
ing they  were  merely  painted  on  the  boundary  wall, 
not  fifty  yards  distant,  the  wall  itself  being  built  so 
as  to  form  their  rugged  silhouette,  experienced  other 
emotion  than  that  of  pleased  surprise  at  the  skill 
which  could  produce  so  marvellous  an  efTect  by  means 
of  painting.  And  are  we  to  be  told  that  all  such  art 
is  base  and  inadmissible?  "What!  because  thou 
art  virtuous  shall  there  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale, 
and  shall  not  ginger  be  hot  in  the  mouth  ?"  Must 
the  pent-up  denizens  of  our  cities  be  compelled  to 
g-ize  on  a  blank  dreary  gable,  or  into  a  dismal  court, 
when  he  has  a  desire  to  look  on  brighter  and  more 
lively  things,  or  to  dwell  among  the  horrors  of 
F.rebus,  when  the  painter's  brush,  like  the  wand  of  a 
mjgician,  may  transform  the  scene  into  the  Elysium 
liehls? 

Now  I  know  it  will  be  a.sserted  that  such  art  as  I 
describe  is  not  high  art.  Let  me  admit  the  truth 
of  the  assertion.  I  have  already  said  that  art  is 
great  only  as  it  employs  the  intellectual  fjculties. 
'J  he  laws  of  perspective  are  well  known,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  them  is  so  far  mechanical.  But  all  men 
;ire  not  Wilkies,  nor  Paul  de  Koches,  nor  Turners, 
iinr  Roberts,  luckily,  or  else  we  should  have  every- 
body producing  works  of  high  art,  with  nobody  to 
buy  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  such  circmn- 
stances  the  only  employment  for  an  artist  would  be 
akin  to  that  of  Vishnu — the  contemplation  of  his 
own  perfections,  an  occupation,  protitable  it  may  be, 
lor  gods  in  whom  humility  is  no  virtue,  who  neither 
eat  nor  wear  clothes,  nor  beget  children,  but  not  for 
men  who  do  all  three,  and  who,  to  be  estimable, 
must  be  humble  withal. 


But  no  reasonable  man  would  deny  to  an  artist  the 
right  of  exercising,  for  his  own  profit,  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  fellow  men,  sucli  talents  as  God 
has  given  him,  merely  because  they  are  not  traiis- 
cendant  as  those  of  the  great  masters  we  have 
named. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  this 
crusade  against  deceptive  imitations,  though  neither 
essentially  pre-Raphaelite  nor  iMediteval  in  its  charac- 
ter, is  a  phase  of  the  fashion  which  has  exhibited 
itself,  and  is  running  its  course  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  religion.  Strange  practical  parado.xes  into 
which  theorists  are  sometimes  dragged  !  Into  what 
adhesive  and  traitorous  quagmires  of  delusions  and 
absurdity  are  men  frequently  carried  when  they  take 
to  ride  stiff-necked  hobbies  I  I  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  in  which  the  imitation 
was  carried  so  far  as  to  be  startlingly  deceptive.  An 
imitation  of  what  ?  Literally  of  withered  leaves 
and  straws,  painted  with  a  greater  amount  of  care 
and  finish  than  had  been  bestowed,  in  the  same  pic- 
ture, on  the  human  face  divine,  so  startlingly  decep- 
tive that  it  seemed  as  if  the  straw  had  been  packed 
in  between  the  glass  which  covered  the  picture  and 
the  panel  on  which  it  was  painted.  Yet  men  who 
denounce  all  imitations  as  sinful,  who  cannot  find 
terms  sufficiently  strong  in  which  to  condemn  the 
man  who  spends  his  time  and  gains  his  livelihood  by 
imitating  the  delicate  veining  or  the  rich  and  varied 
colouring  of  a  marble,  exhaust  the  English  lauiruage 
for  words  to  sound  the  praises  of  a  school  which 
admits  of  such  puerilities. 

But  deception  is  allowed  in  many  cases  besides 
painting.  What  is  that  which  forms  the  charm  of 
novel  writing  bat  its  deceptive  character?  It  would 
be  a  new  style  of  objection  to  Rubinson  Crusoe,  that 
no  one  could  read  the  book  without  feeling  persuaded 
that  it  narrated  facts,  or  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  deli- 
neations of  Baillie  Nicol  and  Dominie  Sampson,  that 
through  its  verisimilitude,  they,  the  creatures  of  an 
imaginative  brain,  had  taken  their  place  as  historical 
personages.  What  is  the  source  of  the  delight  we 
take  in  dramatic  representations?  Among  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  stage, 
did  any  one  ever  hear  it  asserteil  that  actors  in  their 
professional  capacity  are  deceitful  above  all  men, 
and  desperately  wicked?  Could  it  bo  said  that 
Macready  was  an  unprincipled  scoundrel,  because  no 
one  could  pee  him  perform  without  believing  him  to 
be  animated  by  the  passions  which  his  words  ex- 
pressed? Over  and  above  the  interest  of  a  drama 
which,  although  badly  performed,  may  to  some  extent 
sway  the  feelings,  the  deceptive  character  of  its  re- 
presentation forms  its  chief  interest,  and  in  its  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  constitutes  the  performance 
of  a  work  of  art.  We  admire  the  acting  of  a  man 
who  personifies  a  passion,  while  we  might  disregard 
or  despise  one  actually  under  its  influence. 

What  would  Carlyle  say  if  arraigned  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  for  the  form  which  .some  of  his 
great  works  have  taken  ?  If  he  were  chargeil  with 
imposing  on  the  public  the  belief  that  his  Sartor  Ke- 
sartus  was  founded  on  a  volume  he  had  received  of 
Profes-sor  Teufelsdrock,  from  the  press  of  Stillsweigen 
and  Geschellschaft,  of  the  town  of  Weissnichtwo. 
If  it  were  stated  in  aggravation  of  his  crime  that  he 
was  an  old  offender ;  that  the  effect  of  the  deception 
which  in  this  ca.se  he  had  practised — to  use  the  iden- 
tical words  employed  in  denouncing  that  class  of 
imitations  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  defending — 
was  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  the  existence  of  his  Abbott 
Sampson  and  the  genuine  Choonica  Jocelini  de  Broke- 
londa,  and  on  every  bit  of  genuine  history  afterwards 
encountered.  Do  not  let  it  be  suppo.ied  that  these 
cases  are  irrelevant.  They  are  truly  in  point,  and 
they  are  fair  illustrations.  The  sin  which  is  de- 
nounced is  the  so-called  deception,  common  to  them 
all,  and  the  consideration  of  it  as  excnplitied  in  such 
cases  may  prepare  us  for  its  admission  in  those  others 
which  are  to  come  more  immediately  under  our  consi- 
deration. It  must  be  observed  that  these  dramatic 
representations  and  these  works  of  fiction,  like 
painted  marbles,  deceive  only  those  who  have  not 
knowledge  or  penetration  enough  to  detect  the  impo- 
sition. In  this  ca.se,  if  the  deception  be  the  crime, 
the  balance  of  argument,  according  to  the  views  of 
our  opponents,  is  in  our  favour.  The  painting  con- 
tains internal  evidence  to  reveal  its  true  nature,  while 
the  real  character  of  the  acting,  or  of  such  writing  as 
that  in  which  Carlyle  indidges,  must  be  ascertained 
from  certain  conventionalities  known  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated, or  from  extraneous  sources. 

Immediately  we  shall  come  to  some  cases  where 
the  deception  is  not  so  admissilile.  But  before  doing 
so  let  us  take  an  example  from  tlie  highest  and 
noblest  of  all  the  fine  arts  — that  art  which  appeals 
not  merely  to  our  business  and  to  our  bosoms,  but  to 
that  region  of  man's  nature  which  forms  the  seat  of 
his  most  exquisite  delights — tlie  stomach.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  of  gastronomy  and  astronomy 
that  the  former  is  the  more  noble  science,  that  a  phi- 
losophic cook  who  discovers  a  new  dish  is  a  greater 
benefactor  of  his  species  than  a  man  who  discovers  a 


new  star,  because  we  have  more  stars  than  we  can 
ever  make  use  of,  while  it  is  impossible  ever  to  have 
too  great  a  variety  of  dishes.  We  require,  therefore, 
no  apology  for  drawing  an  illustration  from  so  noble 
a  science. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Goldsmith's  country  parson, 
passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,  from  the  produce 
of  his  garden  to  manufacture  an  effervescing  beverasie 
and  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  champagne.  I  ap- 
prehend he  would  not  be  guilty  of  sin  either  against 
morality  or  good  taste,  in  partaking  of  it  himself,  or 
in  sharing  it  with  his  friends,  if  it  pleased  their  pa- 
lates. But  woe  to  the  nobleman  or  wealthv  mer- 
chant who  should  attempt  to  palm  such  an  article  on 
his  guests.  They  woukl  receive  it  as  a  villanous 
compound,  suspect  their  host  of  poisonous  designs, 
and  take  care  to  have  "  unfortunately  contracted  a 
previous  engagement"  on  all  future  occasions  when 
they  received  his  invitations.  Mock  turtle,  though 
utterly  destitute  of  the  dignity  which  appertains  to 
the  original  dainty  whose  noble  name  it  bears,  and  in 
fact,  although  without  aristocratic  pretensions  of  anv 
kind,  and  it  may  be  even  somewhat  plebeian  and 
vulgar  in  its  origin  and  connections,  is  not  yet  wholly 
proscribed,  and  may  be  met  with  occasionally  in  re- 
spectable society.  But  let  any  one  conceive,  if  he 
can,  the  position  which  a  Lord  Mayor  would  occupv, 
who,  to  save  the  contents  of  his  purse  or  the  disjestive 
organs  of  his  guests,  should  supply  the  sham  instead 
of  the  real  article  at  his  inauguration  banquet. 

There  is  here,  however,  not  a  question  of  sin  or  no 
sin,  but  of  consistency  or  inconsistency,  of  proprietT 
or  impropriety.  In  furnishing  an  imitation,  instead 
of  the  genuine  article  there  is,  in  the  case  1  have 
supposed,  no  intention  of  deceiving  anybody.  The 
original  delicacies  are  used  for  certain  good  or  pleasing 
qualities  they  po.ssess ;  the  same  good  qualities  you 
simply  reproduce  iu  the  imitation,  for  good  qualities 
are  real  things  and  cannot  be  imitated.  It  is  even  so 
with  imitations  of  materials,  for  the  same  or  similar 
motives  exist  for  using  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 
The  sin  or  offence,  where  it  exists,  is  ever  to  be  found 
in  the  motive.  Thus  the  host  who  passes  oft'  his 
goo.seberry  and  mock  turtle  as  genuine;  the  novelist 
and  essayist  who  writes  with  the  actual  design  of  fal- 
sifying historj' :  the  citizen  who  paints  his  garden- 
wall  to  make  believe  that  he  is  proprietor  of  a  vast 
demesne;  the  householder  who  decorates  his  halls 
in  painted  marble  to  impose  on  his  friends  and  acquire 
a  cheap  dignity,  is  guilty  of  telling  or  acting  a  lie. 
But  every  one  knows  that  such  cases  do  not  exist. 
In  dramatic  representation,  in  works  of  fiction,  in  all 
examples  of  imitative  art,  although  the  intention  is 
not  to  deceive,  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  representa- 
tion forms  a  legitimate  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
In  imitations  of  favourite  dishes,  prepared  to  please 
the  palate,  and  in  imitations  of  materials  to  please 
the  eye,  the  one  class  is  u»ed  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  the  other  on  account  of  certain  good  qualities 
which  render  them  deairable.  In  this  view  neither 
can  be  considered  deceptive,  nor  even  imitative,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  one  class  of  objects  and  the  good 
qualities  of  the  other  are  undeniable  realities. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Standard.  October  23,  1802,  speaking-  of 
Benson's  Arjrentine  in  the  Exhibition,  says, — "  Per- 
fect in  point  of  form,  and  good  as  a  piece  of  work- 
manship.'' This  splendid  material  is  a  compound  of 
various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  pure  Silver, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessinj  all  the 
beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  durability  of  Silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  Argentine  and 
the  real  Silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most 
skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  between  tliein,  while 
its  durability  issosireat  that  after  many  years'  wear 
its  appearance  remains  unaltered.  Diirinsr  the  last 
seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well  received  hy  the 
public,  that  its  niaiiiifacture  has  been  extended  to 
all  those  articls  usually  made  in  Silver,  viz.,  t-pions. 
Forks,  Dinner,  Tea,  and  Coflfee  Services,  Waiters, 
Hread  and  Cake  Basksts,  (^andelalira.  Dishes  of  all 
kinds,  Epergnes,  Claret  Jugs,  &c..  Sc.,  &c.  A 
Sample  Spoon  will  he  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  ri-ceipt  of  30  stumps  ;  and 
an  Illustrated  Catalogue  containint.'  300  EntrravinL's 
and  full  Price-list  of  the  various  manufacti*-es, 
both  in  Arireiitine  and  solid  Silver,  will  be  sent  to 
any  ad  Iress  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  Excel- 
lence of  manufacture,  Arsfentine  and  Electro  Plate." 
Post-office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be  made 
payable  to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch  Establish- 
ment, 63,  Cornliill.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Principal  Establishment, 
33  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Established 
1749.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special  War- 
rant of  Appointment  to  H.K.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales. 
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Corns  jjonircna. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to 
wfiat  was  the  true  cause  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
Btone  in  the  face  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
London  ;  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tion which  was  applied  in  order  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, also  whether  the  experiment  was  successful  ? 
An  answer  to  the  above  queries  will  much  oblige 
A  Constant  Reader. 

April  26th,  18G4. 


THE  DUBLIN  A.ND  KINGSTOWN  RAILWAY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BDILDER. 

Sir, — Innumerable  have  been  the  complaints  that 
have  for  a  long  time  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
against  the  constant  innovations,  each  more  injurious 
to  the  public  interest  than  another,  that  are  being 
made  upon  this  most  fashionable  line,  and  yet  I  have 
another  with  which  I  venture  to  trespass  upon  your 
valuable  space.  Truly  the  regulations  of  the  Direc- 
tors seem  to  be  characterized  by  a  want  of  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  by  which  they  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  inordinate  fickleness  rather  than  a  desire 
to  accommodate  the  public.  Take  fur  example  the 
terminus  at  Kingstown.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
it  boasted  of  a  beautiful  waiting-rom,  affording 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  harbuur  and  bay,  with 
the  ticket  counter,  in  our  Irish  phraseology,  quite 
convenient.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  latter  was 
degraded  to  the  basement  story,  where  a  solitary 
figure  appearing  in  the  window  and  dealing  tickets 
in  all  directions,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  classes  for  both 
the  Dublin  and  Bray  lines,  reminded  one  of  the  hun- 
dred-handed Briareus ;  the  waiting-room  disap- 
peared, and  there  arose  in  its  place  a  refectory,  where 
the  elite  were  supplied  with  lemonade  and  ices,  and 
liquors  most  ambrosial,  nor  were  the  grosser  beve- 
rages wanting  to  satiate  the  thirst  of  the  hardy  sons 
of  toil.  Then  there  was  required  but  one  touch  of 
the  maaic  hand  of  the  Directors,  and  presto  !  the 
whole  esculent  establishment,  cliampagiie  bottles 
and  beer  draughts,  confectionary  girls  and  bar- 
maids, disappeared  with  railway  speed,  and  there 
arose  yet  a  more  noble  establishment,  for  though  the 
cravings  of  the  body  were  left  unsatisfied,  yet  who 
can  deny  that  in  a  reading-room  and  library  abun- 
dant food  was  supplied  for  the  mind  And  now 
the  latter  beneficial  institution  has  been  numbered 
with  the  tilings  that  liave  been,  and  all  things  have 
haen  apparently  restored  to  their  pristine  condition, 
but  the  waiting-room  is  only  a  shadow  of  its  former 
self,  for  until  very  lately  it  had  not  even  a  seat  for 
tlie  repose  of  tlie  weary  traveller.  True  it  is  they 
erected  a  kind  of  glass  cage  upon  the  platform  as  a 
substitute  ,but  in  such  a  position  that  those  who  were 
waiting  for  the  train  could  seldom  avail  themselves 
ot  its  shelter.  But  for  what  purpose  did  they  insti- 
tute a  separation  of  the  sexes  at  Westland  Row,  by 
tlie  establishment  of  two  apartments,  so  that  the 
tenderly-disposed  benedict  who  arrived  with  his 
oara  sposa,  weary  after  a  day  at  Todd  and  Burns', 
ox  Caimock's,  was  forced  to  leave  her  at  the  entrance 
ftf  tlie  mysterious  ladies'  chamber,  and  pine  in  soli- 
tude in  another  room  where          but  here  my  pen 

must  come  to  a  stand-still. 

But  the  grievance  that  I  want  to  bring  before  your 
notice  is  this.  The  waiting-room  is  placed  inside 
tlie  ticket  gate  at  Westland  Row.  The  ticket-office 
ia  closed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
departure  of  each  train.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
passenger  who  arrives  a  few  minutes  late  for  a  train 
cannot  enter  the  waiting-room  until  he  gets  his  ticket, 
and  he  is  kept  waiting  for  the  latter  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes in  a  cold  entrance  where  there  is  not  even  a 
seat.  I  have  more  than  once  known  ladies  on  this 
account  obliged  to  sit  upon  the  stone  steps.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Directors  had  not  yet  learned 
the  real  use  of  a  waiting-room.  It  is  not  required 
merely  for  passengers  who  can  have  at  most  but  25 
minutes'  delay,  but  far  more  for  those  who  are  ex- 
pecting to  meet  their  fi  iends,  and  may  have  to  await 
thearrival  of  four  or  five  trains  in  succession.  The 
Directors  appear  to  ignore  the  accommodation  of 
ench  parties  altogether,  and  by  the  stupid  and  un- 
oalled-for  removal  of  their  waiting-room  inside  the 
platform,  your  correspondeut  has  several  times 
been  oliliged,  on  a  winter's  night,  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  snow  for  two  hours. — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
obediently,    Viator. 


public  aiitr  f  ributc  Morlis. 

Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Com- 
jwny  (Buncrana  Extension)  — The  terminus  at 
Buncrana,  county  Donegal,  is  now  being  erected, 
btyle  "Tudor,"  containing  booking-olHce,  sta- 
tion-master's apartments,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class 
waiting-rooms,  ladies'  waiting-room,  lamp-room, 
refre*hmeat-room,  kitchen,  and  dining-room  (30  ft. 


by  18  ft.).  The  external  face  of  walls  in  broken 
ashlar,  white  and  red  brick,  and  Scotch  stone  dress- 
ings. The  architect  is  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  Louch,  C.E., 
of  Sackville-street,  Londonderry.  The  line  to  Bun- 
crana is  expected  to  be  open  for  public  traffic  early 
in  June  ;  and,  no  doubt,  this  btautiful  watering 
place  will  become  the  favourite  summer  retreat  of 
the  people  of  Derry  and  its  neighbourhood.  Several 
properties  have  been  already  laid  out  in  building  lots 
for  villas. 

A  very  handsome  mansion  is  being  erected  on  the 
new  road  load  leading  from  Bray  to  the  Dargle. 
It  is  about  55ft.  square  and  three  storeys  high,  with 
most  extensive  offices,  conservatory,  &c.,  from  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of  E.  H. 
Carson,  architect.    Expenditure  about  £4,000. 

A  very  neat  villa  has  just  been  completed  at 
Ovoca-avenue,  Blackrock,  for  E.  Alma,  Esq.,  ex- 
penditure, £1,000.  E.  H.  Carson,  architect; 
Gregory  Murphy,  builder. 

Two  semi-detatched  villas  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Carysfort- avenue,  Blackrock,  for  M. 
Jones,  Esq.  E.  H.  Carson,  architect  ;  G.  Moyers, 
builder. 

A  cottage  residence  for  the  schoolmaster  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Schools  recently  erected 
at  Glendalongh,  county  Wicklow,  has  just  been 
completed  on  a  beautiful  site  overlooking  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  the  Seven  Churches,  for  the  Min- 
ing Company  of  Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Geoghegan,  architect. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  being  made  to 
Wakefield  House,  for  Thomas  Dunnil,  Esq.  E.  H. 
Carson,  architect.    Mr.  Drysdale,  builder. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  for 
the  Angel  Hotel,  Inns-qnay,  lately  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  expenditure  will  be  about  £4,000.  e". 
H.  Carson,  architect. 

The  bouse  adjoining  the  AthensBum  in  Anglesea- 
street,  is  being  rebuilt  for  the  Directors  of  the 
Royal  Bank,  the  upper  storeys  being  intended  to 
form  extensions  thereto,  and  the  lower  part  designed 
for  professional  offices  for  letting.  Mr.  Charles 
Geoghegan,  Architect ;  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Sons, 
Builders. 

The  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Grange- 
gorman  Penitentiary  were  commenced  on  Monday, 
the  25th  ult.,  from  the  plans  and  specification  pre- 
pared by  E.  H.  Carson,  architect ;  Henry  Quinn, 
contractor.    E.xpenditure  about  £7,000. 

Three  handsome  cottages  are  in  course  of  erection 
at  Rathgar,  for  Dr.  E.  Hamilton,  from  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  E.  H.  Carson,  archi- 
tect.   Mr.  P.  Potts,  builder. 


IHtsccUiincous. 


A  Mammoth  Dock. — A  New  Orleans  paper 
states  that  an  enterprising  firm  belonginff  to  that 
city  and  Algiers  has  now  a  mammoth  dock  nearly 
completed  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  300  ft. 
long,  with  90  ft.  floor,  built  almost  entirely 
of  white  oak.  Over  300  men  have  been  at 
work  on  it  for  a  long  time,  and  three  saw-mills 
are  employed  in  turning  out  the  necessary 
lumber  and  timber.  This  dock  is  to  be  completed 
and  delivered  by  June  1st.  It  is  large  enough  to 
take  on  a  ship  of  5,000  tons,  drawing  22  ft.  of  water. 
The  "  Pensacola,"  "  Brooklyn,"  "  Hartford,"  and 
vessels  of  that  class,  can  be  admitted  readily,  or  it 
can  accommodate  any  two  vessels  of  700  tons  at  the 
same  time.  The  cost  of  the  dock  will  be  over 
250,000  dols. 

Galway  Harbour  The  people  of  Galway 

have  a  cause  of  hopefulness  for  the  future  of  the  town. 
Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts,  C.E.,  having  been  deputed  by 
the  board  to  proceed  to  London  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions for  a  loan  from  Government,  has  returned  with 
a  report  which  must  be  considered  as  most  satisfac- 
tory. A  short  time  ago  the  Commissioners  applied 
to  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners  for  a  sum  of 
money  wliiiih  would  pay  off  the  debts  due  to  the 
Treasury,  and  leave  a  balance  sufficient  to  improve 
tlie  harbour.  The  debt  due  to  the  Treasury  is 
£19,000,  and  the  amount  required  for  the  recon- 
struction (if  the  pier  and  graving  dock  is  £50,000. 
The  security  offered  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  whole  matter  now  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners. 
They  have  communicated  to  Mr.  Roberts  their  in- 
tention of  sending  an  engineer  to  report  on  the 
suitability  of  tlie  works  for  the  improvement  of  tlie 
harbour  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  security  offered 
by  the  Commissioners. 

Dublin  Athenaeum. — A  conversazione  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  institution  is  announced  to 
take  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  inst. 
The  programme  is  a  varied  one,  and  includes  an 
address  on  "  Light,"  by  Dr.  Cameron  ;  a  recitation 
by  "  William  Scribble,"  Esq.  ;  a  selection  of  music 
and  singing  ;  and  Mr.  Jameit  Simonlon  will  exhibit 
his  dissolving  views. 


Conservation  op  Vital  Energy. — The  hu- 
man body,  viewed  as  a  calorific  engine,  is  capabke 
of  doing  much  more  work,  compared  with  the  fuel 
consumed,  than  any  steam-engine.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  one  hour 
generate  a  force  that  would  raise  the  organ  of  the 
body  22,000  feet  high,  with  the  same  amount  of 
heat  applied  to  the  best  constructed  steam-engine 
would  not  raise  the  engine  more  than  2,700  feet. 

BuAY  Church  Committee. — A  meetinjz  of 
this  Committee  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  28th, 
the  Rev.  G.  J.  Scott  occupying  the  chair.  There 
were  also  present : — The  Earl  of  Meath,  P.  Wa»- 
burton  Jackson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  and  Thomas  Darby, 
Esq.,  M.D.  The  Earl  of  Meath  handed  in  £5, 
contribution  from  Lady  Stamer  as  her  annual  sub- 
scription until  the  comjiletion  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Jackson  handed  in  £3  from  A.  Durdin,  Esq.,  Hun- 
tingdon Castle,  Clonegal.  Mr.  Scott  announced 
that  Miss  Hutchinson  had  promised  £5  for  carving 
the  pillar  near  her  pew.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  treasurers  should  apply  to  sub- 
scribers who  had  not  yet  paid  in  their  subscriptkins 
for  an  immediate  settlement,  previous  to  issuing  a 
new  circular,  Mr.  Scott  was  requested  to  write  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  inform  them 
that  an  offer  had  been  made  of  a  donation  of  £500 
towards  the  completion  of  the  tower  and  spirv, 
provided  that  the  same  be  accepted  before  the  1st 
of  July,  and  a  contract  entered  into  to  carry  out 
the  work  ;  also  to  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Commissioners  in  order  that  said  sura  might  not  be 
lost  to  the  committee. 

The  Dublin  Metropolitan  Railway 
Schemes. — In  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Tracie 
especial  attention  is  called  to  two  of  the  al>ose 
schemes — to  the  Dublin  Railway  BiU(Mr.  Hudson's), 
and  the  Dulilin  Trunk-connecting  Bill  (Mr.  Ke»- 
naghan's).  The  Board  of  Trade  point  out  that  tba 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  ia 
one  of  those  proposed  to  be  authorised  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  respect  to  the  making  of  this  line  of 
the  Dublin  Railway  Bill  ;  and  ask  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  select  committee  to  this — the  first 
instance  of  an  English  Railway  Company  beirtg 
authorized  to  work  a  railway  in  Ireland.  In  X\ie 
use  of  the  Dublin  Trunk-connecting  Railway  Bill 
the  Board  of  Trade  point  out  that  if  the  tunnel  under 
the  LIffey  lie  made  as  it  is  proposed  it  will  prove  a 
permanent  obstruction  to  any  deepening  of  the  river. 
This  difficulty,  however,  it  is  said,  can  be  overcome 
by  tunnelling  at  a  greater  depth  below  the  river,  as 
has  been  frequently  done  in  the  case  of  English 
railways  which  had  a  similar  difficulty  to  deal  with. 

The  Tillies  of  June  11th,  18(32,  speaking  of  Ben- 
son's great  clock  in  the  Exhibition,  says  : — "  As  a 
sample  of  English  clock  work  on  a  large  scale,  the 
works  of  this  are  probably  the  finest  finished  that 
have  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  ;  no  clironometer 
could  be  fitted  with  more  perfect  and  carefully  ad- 
justed mechanism."  Benson's  new  show  rooms 
contain  clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  tlie 
day,  and  include  clocks  for  the  •  drawing  room, 
dining  room,  bfd  room,  library,  hall,  staircase, 
bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret,  railways,  ware- 
house, counting  house,  with  musical,  astronomical, 
and  every  description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest  to 
the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present 
capalile.  Cliurch  and  turret  clocks  specially  esti- 
mated for.  Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks 
and  watches  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains 
a  short  history  of  clock  and  watch  making,  with 
descriptions  and  prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  tlie 
purchase  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  enables  those 
who  live  ill  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  colonies, 
India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock. 
Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  publre 
clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received 
a  prize  medal  and  honourable  mention  in  classes  33 
and  15. — 33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Branch 
establishment,  63,  Cornliill.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  Warrant  of 
Apjiointment  to  H.R.ll.tlie  Prince  of  Wales. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  shall  be  ohllyed  by  receiving  from  any  of 
our  readers,  in  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
works  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Books  for  Beview  in  this  Journal  should  bn 
forwarded  to  the  Publislier,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mabbot-street. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
Builder,  sliould  be  addressed  to  M  k.  Peter  Rol, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  7uad«. 

RATE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8s 
„       by  post  ...         ...         ...  lOs 

*/  Payable  in  advance. 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[May  1,  1864. 


WHITE  BRICK. 

THE  Subscribers,  as  Agents  for  Ireland  for 
Slessrs.  Allnn  &  Mann,  of  GIuskow,  would  invite  tlie 
attention  of  Ai  ehitects  and  Builders  to  the  unrivalled  Brick 
manufactured  by  this  Finn. 

These  are,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  art!/  other  White  Brick 
^lUinufactured. 

Sample  boxes  and  Price  Lists  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to 

W.  D.  HENDERSO^^  &  SOXS, 
14,  CORPORATION-STI>.EET,  BELFAST. 


ROOFING  FELT. 

A CHEAP  and  durable  substitute  for  Slates, 
specially  suited  for  Cattle  Sheds  and  Out-otfices;  price 
()iie  Penny  per  square  foot. 

Samples  ot  the  Felt,  with  instructions  for  applying  it, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

MAURICE  BROOICS,  SACKVILLE-PLACE. 

BATH   STONE   OF    BEST  QUALITY, 
COMHE  DOWN  STONE. 
FAULEIGH  DOWN  DO. 
Box  HILL  GROUND  DO. 
STONE  &  SONS  iieg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and 
ctliers  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  above-nanud 
Article  in  Block  or  Ashlar,  of  the  very  best  quality,  direct  from 
tlieii-  own  U dries.   I>elivered  to  any  part,  either  by  rail  or 
water  carriage,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.    Prices  fur- 
nished on  application  at  the 

BATH  STO.XE  OFFICE,  WIDCOJIBE,  BATH. 


SCOTCH  FREESTONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

LEADIiETTER,  GOVAN,  and  CO., 
HUNTERSHILL  axi>  COLT.MUIR  QUARRIES, 
BISHOPSBRIDGE.  near  GLASGOW. 

Offick  in  Glasgow — l.S,  Gordon-.st. 

STONES  furnished,  to  any  extent,  in  Blocks, 
Scantlings,  or  sawn  up  to  any  thickness,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  troni  the  above  e-xtensive  and  well-known  fjuarries 

This  Stone  is  now  largely  used  in  Ireland  for  the  ashlar 
fronts  of  Public  Buildings,  Noblemen's  JIaii.sions,  cut  stone 
dressings,  interior  cohminsand  arches  of  chui'ch&s,  dressings  of 
schools  and  villas,  ami  is  well  adapted  for  every  pui'pose  to 
which  cutstone  is  applied. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  are  unsurpassed,  being  connected 
l)y  private  railwMy  with  tlie  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  (within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Clyde  /,  w  here  vessels  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tons  can  be  loaded  in  a  few  iiours. 

L.,  G..  and  Co.,  will  be  hajjpy  to  furnish  Architects,  Builders 
and  others  with  list  rjf  price^  at  the  (Juarries,  free  on  board,  and 
freight  to  any  port  in  the  kingdoin. 

All  oi  ders  promptly  and  carefully  shipped. 


pULMER    AND    SHARP'S  PATENT 

X)  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES,  Worked  by  Steam, 
Horse,  or  Hand-Power. 

SHARP  AND  BULMER-S  PATENT  DRYING  SHEDS 
FOR  BiaCKS,  TILES,  Sc. 

For  particulars  apply  to  William  BcpiEit,  Corporation- 
road,  Middlesbro-on-Tees. 

TIMBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  &  TILE  YARD, 

70,  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

THOMAS    HENRY  CARROLL 

J  is  constantly  supplied  with  a  large  stock  of  the  following 
(irtieles,  viz. :— (;ueljec  Red  and  Y'ellow  Pine,  Crown  and 
Best  iMiddling  Mlmel,  Elm,  and  Wainscot  Oak  Tijibeii,  Pinb 
and  Spklue  Deals,  Prepaked  Flooring,  Spaks,  Laths, 
Sl,vtes  and  Slate  Subs;  Portlanh,  Scotch,  Bath,  and 
AuBioNET  Stone;  Caithness,  Y'oEK,SHmE,  and  Cojiberland 
Flags;  Kidge  and  Flooring  Tiles,  Fire  Bricks  and  Blocks 
Paving  and  Channel  Bricks,  English  Fronting  Bricks,  Chim- 
NEi'  Cans,  F'lue  Linings,  Sewer  Pipes,  &c.,  &c.  Slatb 
CisTEKKs  made  to  order. 

R.  H.  MONSELL,  Manager. 

JOSEPH  KELLY,  City  Saw  Mills, 

ft    6()  and  67,  Thomas-street,  has  for  sale — 

Timber —  I  Fire  Bricks, 

Deals,  St  John's  Oven  Tilts, 

Deals,  Archangel  |  Kiln  Tiles, 

Slates,  I  Pipes,  all  kinds, 

Plastering  Laths,  Plaster  of  Paris, 

Slating  Laths,  |  Roman  Cement. 

JiANUFACTnUES— 

Door.s,  Sashes,         i  Architraves, 
Staircases,  Skirtings, 
Green  Houses,         |       Pre]iared  Flooring  (seasd.; 
At  Reduced  Rules. 

Dublin,  1863. 

MOULDED  BRICKS,  String  Courses, 
Copings,  Sills,  Tracery,  Balusters,  Caiitals,  Crosses, 
Terminals,  'Va.ses,  Statues,  Brackets.  Consoles,  Gardeh 
EoGiNG,  Gu  iTERiNG,  CiiiMNET  SriAiTs,  Slx,  Nine  and  Twelve- 
inch  Pavin(;  Tiles,  in  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD'S  PORCELAIN 
STONE  WARE,  which  is  far  more  durable  than  Stone,  and  at 
a  less  cost. 

WORKS— STAMFORD. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 377,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

ESSUS.  DANIEL  AND  RYAN  respect- 

fully  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
tlie  disciijliiie  of  PriM>ns,  Jcc.,  to  their  nculy-piiteuted  Apim- 
ratus  fill-  TI!Ays.\firiXG.  EQLrALIZlXG,  AN/J  HEdJfi- 
TERIXC,  HUMAN  POWER,  as  at  present  used  to  supply 
water  in  Kilinainliani  Prison. 

It  can  be  directed  to  various  services,  wliilst  It  is  so  arranged 
as  to  (live  Solitary  Punishment  if  re(iuired. 
All  information  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Patentees, 
WILLIAM  DANIEL. 
IRONMONGER  and  GAS  ENGINEER, 
bh,  .M.utv-.sruKET,  Dublin,  or 
WILLIAM   R  y  A  N,   M  A  C  H  I  N  I  S  T, 

lli  S:  17,  FisUAJIBLE-SIREET. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 
ART  AND  SON  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  public  generally,  to 
"ROBINSON'S   PATENT  SPRING  HINGES" 

for  Swing  Doors,  which  arc  distinsuished  from  all  others  now  in  nse  for  the  same  pni-pose,  by  the  following  advantages: — 

First — Their  great  effectiveness;  keeping  the  door  firmly  in  position  when  closed,  and  gi'adually  losing  power  as  the  door 
is  opened. 

Secondly— A  perfectly  easy  and  noiseless  action;  so  desirable  where  doors  are  in  constant  use. 
Thirdly — Simplicity  of  construction ;  rendering  them  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

Fourthly— The  covering  plate  being  made  removable,  the  centre  sprmg  can  be  easily  taken  out  if  the  three  springs  are  found 
too  strong,  or  a  new  one  put  in  without  displacing  the  deor. 
They  are  as  moderate  in  price,  as  is  compatiable  with  good  workmanship;  which  in  centre  hinges,  subjected  as  they  are, 
to  so  much  wear  and  tear,  is  indispensable. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND.  At  a  Meeting  convened  March  10th,  18C4,  amongst  other  subjects  introdnced 
to  the  Members  of  Council  was  that  of  "  R.obinson's  Patent  Double-action  Spring  Hinge  foj-  Swing  Doors,"  manufactured  by 
Hart  and  Son,  of  London,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed — "That  we,  the  undersigned,  consider  the  above  Hinge  superior  in 
even-  respect  to  any  hitherto  in  use,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  Trade  generally,  as  the  best  in  con- 
struction, simple  in  mechanism,  and  moderate  in  price. 

GILBERT  COCKBURN  AND  SONS. 


(Signed)  TIIOJIAS  HENRY  CARROLL. 
WILLIAM  CROWE. 
GEORGK.  5I0Y1:RS. 
SAMUEL  H.  BOLTON. 


JOHN  BUTLER  AND  SON. 
M   F.  CROWE. 
MICHAEL  MEADE. 


'W.  H.  BEARDWOOD  AND  SON. 
JOHN  NOLAN. 
H.  HALL  AND  SON. 
W.  AND  A.  ROBERTS. 


PROPRIETORS    AND  MANUFACTURERS. 


MAY  BE  OBTMXED  OF  ALL  RESPECTABLE  IROXMONGERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

THE  PATENT  CRYSTAL  AVINDOW  BARS,  adapted  for  Domestic  Windows,  Shop 

1  Fronts,  Conservatories,  Skylights,  'Verandahs,  Exhibition  and  Counter  Cases,  Aquariums,  Fern  Cases,  etc.,  etc, 
combining  perfect  transmission  of  light,  dui'ability  against  rust  or  decay,  and  economy  in  the  facility  with  wliich  they  are  kept 
clean. 

Aquariums,  with  Slate  or  .Marble  Bottoms,  of  various  sizes,  with  or  without  Fountains,  also  of  Glass. 

Manufactured  by  LLOYD  and  SUMMERFIELD,  Park  Glass  Works,  Birmingham 

All  kinds  of  Flint  Glass,  cut  and  plain.  Coloured  Window  .Sheet,  Optical  Sheet,  Coloured  Lenses,  &c. 
Agents  at  Dublin — Messrs.  Sibtiiokpe  and  Son,  Cork-hill. 

NOTICE. — On  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  the  price  of  the  ATUEN.EUM  was  reduced  from  Foitrpence  to 

r/I  REE  PENCE. 
Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News-agent,  Price  Threepence. 
Each  Ilalf-ijearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  witn  Title-Page  and  Index. 


THE  ATHENZEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  .SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Contents  Reviews  of  every  important  New  Book — Reports  of  the  Learned  Societies- Anthentic  Accounts  of  .Scientific 

Voyages  anil  Expeditions — Foreign  Correspondence  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art — Criticisms  on 
Art,  Music  and  Drama  — Biographical  Notices  of  distinguished  Men— Original  Papers  and  Poems— Weekly  Gossip. 
THE  ATHEN.S;UM  's  so  conducted  (hat  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature.  Science  and  Art,  on  an 
equality  in  point  of  infoimation  with  tlie  hest-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 
Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  ISs. ;  Six  .Months,  6s.  6d.   If  required  to  be  sent  by  Post,  the  Postage  extra. 
Office  for  Advertisements,  20,  \\  ellington-.strekt,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


MESSRS.  HART  AND  SON'S  Mediaival 
M'orks  and  Church  fittings  in  Gas  Coronas,  Hinge 
Fronts,  4£c.,  may  be  had  at  the  Lbndon  prices  oi  their  Agent, 

WILLIAM  DANIEL, 
IPvONMONGER  AND  GAS  ENGINEER, 
55,  MARY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


GAS  IN  COUNTRY  HOUSES  AND  TOWNS. 

T   EDMUNDSON  and  CO.,  Manufacture 

fj  >  and  erect  GAS  WORKS  of  the  most  approved  construction 
for  Lighting  Norlemens'  Mansions,  Country  REStuENCEa, 
Colleges,  Mills,  Towns,  &c. 

ENGINEERING  OFFICES, 
33,  34,  35.  and  SC,  CAPEL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MR.  J,  W.  CHAPJIAN  furnishes  designs 
for  the  laying-out  and  alteration  of  Gardens  and 
Pleasure  Grounds,  and  superintends  the  general  improvement 
of  Estates,  formation  and  thining  plantations,  Ac.  Ex- 
perienced men  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  will  be  happy  to  refer  to  many  gentlemen  for  whom 
he  has  had  the  honour  of  executing  works. 

46,  KILDARE-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


TIENRY    GEORGE    AND  CO., 

11  CAEN  and  AUHIGNY  QUARRYMEN.  and  GENERAL 
STONE  MERCHANTS,  Caen  Wharf,  Rotherhithe,  S.E. 

Seasoned  Caen  Stone  always  in  Stock,  and  a  Igrge  assort- 
ment of  Sawn  Slab  in  Park  .Spring,  Hare-bill,  i<ic.,  s'c.  Grind- 
.stones.  Steps  Sills,  CopiuKS,  Landings.  Paving,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Yorkshire  Blocks.  Cargoes  su]jplied  direct  from  the 
Quarries.   Prices  and  specimens  forwarded  on  application. 


TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

rOHN   BRENAN,   Painter,  Decorator, 

I  AND  GILDER, 

EMBOSSER  ON   WHITE  AND  COLOURED  GL.\S3 

Fur  Ecclesiastical  Work  in  Ueilio'val  and  other  styles. 
WOOD  STAINING  ON  AN  IMPROVED  PRINCIPLE. 
73,  Aungier-.stkeet,  Dublin. 


T  U  P  P  E  R    AND  COMPANY, 

J-  Manufacturers  of 

Patent  Galvani;;!.!;  Iron,  and 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron,  Corrugated  and  Plain  : 
Also 

Patent  Galvanized  and  Galvanized  Tinned  Tiles. 
Estimates  and  Drawings  furnished  for  Iron  Houses,  Churchei 
Roofs,  Sheds,  Stoi'cs,  &c. 
All  sorts  of  Iron  Work  (iaivanized 
Merchants   and   Shipp^eus  Supplied. 

Works— LIJIEllOUSK  and  lllRJllNiiHAM. 
Oaices— 6lA,.M00RGATE-S'n!EET,  LONDO.N  ,  E.G. 


GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 
CISTERNS. 


MANUFACTORED  BY 

TTTPI'Eil  &  COMPANY, 

6U,  MOOKIiATK  .STREBr,  LONiiOV,  EC, 
Oalraaized  or  I.e:nl  .service  Pi  I.e.  Ri  aes  lull  Valves  Bib  Cocks,  A«. 
Prii-e-s  deliwred  in  LouHon. 
N.B  A  liiseowat  to  the  Triwie.  Builders.  &C. 


'10  ARCHITECTS. 

WE  desire  attention  to  our  Gothic  designs 
in  Grates,  Chinineypieces,  Iron  Stair  Balusters,  Railing, 
Hinges,  Latches,  Bolts,  Door  and  Lock  Furniture,  and  we  have 
also  a  splendid  co  llection  of  the  above  in  every  other  style. 
HODGES  AND  SONS, 
IG,  WESTMORLAND  STREET. 
LANDSCAPE   GARDENING   AND  ESTATE 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ilublitations. 


ATOTES  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF 

i  1  IRELAND,  by  .T.  H.  Parker,  F,  S,  A.,  and  0  jEWirr. 
The  fourth  of  a  Series  of  fully  Illustl-ated  Papers  on  tie 
Architecture  ot  Ireland  (Killarneti  appears  in  the  Numbtr 
for  April,  IS64,  of  the  Gentlk.man's  Magazine  (price  2s.  6d,), 
which  also  contains  the  second  of  a  Sei  ies  of  Lectures  on  Art 
applied  to  Industry,  delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts  by  ih. 
W.  licRGEs,  and  Articles  on  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Biitors, 
Contributions  to  Local  History — Westbourne,  Sussex,  Two 
Days  in  Cornwall  with  the  Cambrian  Arch.'cological  Associa- 
tion, National  .Mu.seum  of  .Architecture  in  London,  the  Flens- 
bnrg  Museum,  &c. ;  Proceedings  of  the  various  Arcbieolotical 
Societies;  Correspondence  on  Huilding  Materials;  How  Bells 
are  Cracked;  the  Le  JIans  Brass;  Lambeth  Degrees.  Sc.; 
Reviews;  Monthly  Intelligence;  Obituary;  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths;  .Markets,  &e. 

Also  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  price  £1  12s.,  tlie  Gentleman's 
JIagazine  for  the  Year  1863. 

London:  John  Henry  and  Jasies  Parker,  377,  Strand. 


Just  Published,  in  crown  8vo,  price  Is.,  bv  post  Is.  Id., 

AN  the  CONSERVATION  of  ANCIENT 

U  ARCHITECTURAL  MONUMENTS  and  REMAINS.  A 
1'  iper  read  before  the  Royal  liisiitute  oi  British  Arcliitecis, 
J  inuary  6,  18GJ,  by  G.  G.  Scott,  R  A. 

J.  M.  and  J.^.  Parker,  Oxford,  and  377.  Strand.  London. 
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OUR  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 
INTRINSICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

M GREAT  improvement  has  been  for 
some  time  conspicuous  in  the  exterior 
of  our  domestic  buildings.  In  the  heart  of 
our  city,  "where  whole  streets  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  busy  pursuits  of  merchandise,  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  very  visible 
alterations  for  the  better  which  are  being 
made  in  our  shop  fronts,  in  the  decoration  of 
which,  apart  from  all  gaudy  glitter  and  dis- 
play, at  least  an  approach  is  being  made  to 
the  regular  system  of  ornamentation  that  forms 
a  necessary  element  of  the  exterior  of  our 
public  buildings.  Architects  are  vieing  with 
one  another  in  the  introduction  of  new  graces 
into  the  fronts  of  our  city  mansions,  and  in  de- 
signs presenting  an  amount  of  novelty  that  at 
once  strikes  the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  which, 
while  sometimes  wearing  an  air  of  quiet  dig- 
nity and  simplicity,  yet  we  fear  too  often  ex- 
hibit an  amount  of  superficial  colouring  and 
unsubstantial  levity  that  is  ill  suited  to  the 
characteristics  of  our  climate.  The  same  re- 
mark applies,  perhaps,  more  forcibly  to  some 
of  our  suburban  residences.  When  we  gaze 
upon  a  light,  airy-looking  Italian-built  villa, 
with  its  balconies  and  porches,  and  every  ac- 
commodation for  al  fresco  enjoyment,  with  its 
outlines  strongly  defined  against  the  clear  blue 
sky  that  sometimes  displays  itself  in  this  most 
inconsistent  climate  of  ours,  we  can  fancy 
ourselves  for  a  moment  upon  the  plains  of 
Sienna,  or  in  some  picturesque  spot  within 
the  bright  valley  of  the  Arno.  But  in  the 
lapse  of  one  day — sometimes  of  only  a  few 
hours — how  is  the  beautiful  vision  dispelled  ! 
The  bright  sky  vanishes,  and  a  dark  mist 
arises  that  carries  the  imagination  from  the 
pictured  graces  of  the  exotic  verandah  to  con- 
template the  more  genial  prospects  of  a  shel- 
tered nook  beside  the  "  household  ingle." 
The  incongruity  of  such  a  style  of  exterior 
during  eight  months  out  of  every  twelve  is  so 
striking,  that  the  eye  turns  away  intuitively 
from  contemplating  it. 

Since  then  the  characteristics  of  our  climate 
are  such  as  to  incline  us  rather  to  indoor  pur- 
suits and  habits,  inasmuch  as  during  two- 
thirds  of  our  year,  whether  from  cold,  rain,  or 
the  biting  cast  wind,  we  inherit  an  inclination 
to  fortify  ourselves  within  our  home,  to  which 
may  be  traced  the  Englishman's  marked  dis- 
position to  consider  his  house  his  castle,  we 
are  led  naturally  to  ask — Would  it  not  be 
more  expedient  for  the  architect  to  devote  his 
attention  principally  to  the  substantial  im- 
provenient  of  the  interior  of  our  dwellings  ; 
"and  would  not  a  plain  and  dignified  exterior, 
in  which  solidity,  warmth,  and  shelter,  were 
the  predominant  features,  present  a  more 
suitable  appearance  than  mere  superficial  tin- 
sel, got  up  to  catch  the  eye  during  a  few  de- 


ceptive weeks  of  brightness.  And  yet  we 
find  novel  and  startling  effects  every  day 
sought  after  in  the  exterior  only,  by  introduc- 
ing brickwork  of  glaringly  contrasted  colours, 
from  which  even  the  roofs  are  not  always  ex- 
empted, and  reminding  one  of  the  painted 
walls  of  Portici  and  Castellamare,  while  in- 
ternally little  alteration  is  sought  after ;  and 
yet  there  there  is  greater  need  of  improvement. 
We  have  heard  an  experienced  traveller  ob- 
serve, that  he  would  out  of  preference  spend 
his  summers  in  Italy  and  his  winters  in  Russia, 
and  he  alleged  as  a  reason  that  the  houses  are 
in  both  those  countries  constructed  internally 
to  suit  the  characteristics  of  their  climates, 
whilst  ours  oflfer  many  discomforts  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  are  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  our  own.  Let  us  for  a  few 
moments,  laying  aside  all  questions  of  external 
decorations,  turn  our  attention  to  domestic 
architecture  in  its  intrinsic  condition.  Should 
we  take  up  our  residence  during  the  summer 
season  at  Castelnuovo  or  Villamarina,  or  some 
place  bearing  an  equally  fascinating  appella- 
tion, we  soon  discover  that  the  small  pointed 
windows,  which  admit  abundant  light  beneath 
a  burning  southern  sky,  only  serve  here  to 
render  the  interior  dark  and  gloomy.  The 
fresh  air  which  obtains  such  copious  access 
may  be  sometimes  on  a  warm  day  grateful ; 
but  there  are  nights  even  in  July  and  August 
when  the  wind  sighs  mournfully  through  every 
door  and  passage,  and  proves  that  in  our  cli- 
mate May  and  December  are  not  so  very  far 
separated. 

We  do  not  imply  that  all  our  houses  are 
constructed  after  the  Italian  model.  We  have 
many  varieties  of  character,  and  in  exterior 
we  have  many  forms  of  our  own  national 
architecture.  But  whatever  may  be  the  style 
that  is  adopted,  there  is  a  tendency  to  devote 
too  much  attention  to  mere  external  appear- 
ance, which  may  prove  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  taste  of  the  architect,  but  does  not  redound 
to  the  comfort  of  the  plain-going  unarchitec- 
tural  tenant.  If  we  occupy  for  some  years  a 
new  house,  constructed  in  the  most  modern 
style,  we  observe  the  following  eflects  gradu- 
ally taking  place.  The  floors,  which  at  first 
were  smooth  and  close,  begin  to  open  at  the 
joints,  admitting  cold  blasts  into  the  apart- 
ments, and  injuring  carpets.  The  windows 
and  doors  warp  and  shrink,  and  then  a  cold 
wind  penetrates  the  house  in  every  direction  ; 
the  burning  of  large  fires  only  increases  the 
evil  by  causing  a  greater  draught.  And  this 
will  take  place,  more  or  less,  no  matter  how 
well  seasoned  the  timber  of  which  the  house 
is  constructed.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
houses  ever  since  they  were  first  built,  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent  in  some  that  thoy 
are  scarcely  habitable  in  winter.  We  have 
been  asked  the  question — Are  no  steps  taken 
by  architects  to  remedy  such  defects  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  modern  improvements  ? 
And  we  now  here  ask  the  question  again. 

It  would  appear  that  some  simple  expe- 
dients might  be  adopted  that  would  work  a 
great  improvement  in  the  interior  of  our 
houses,  and  it  is  strange  that  some  of  them 
have  not  hitherto  been  tried.    No  method 


that  has  yet  been  adopted  with  flooring  will 
force  the  boards  so  close  together  that  they 
will  not  ultimately  open,  unless  the  timber  be 
thoroughly  shrunk,  which  is  a  desideratum 
rarely  to  be  obtained  when  it  is  in  such  ex- 
tensive demand.  But  if  the  boards,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  cramped  together,  were  made  to 
overlap  each  other,  by  a  rebate,  or  tonguetl 
and  grooved  into  one  another,  even  though 
they  opened  a  little,  no  air  could  pass  througli 
them,  and  the  opening  could  be  easily  filled. 
Oak  keys  might  perhaps  also  be  introduced, 
which  would  bind  the  whole  together,  and  in 
time,  perhaps,  hold  the  floor  in  a  state  of 
tension.  A  new  door,  having  one  side  ex- 
posed constantly  to  the  warmth  of  a  room 
will  invariably  warp.  But  the  whole  door 
might  be  bound  round  with  an  angle-iron 
l^-inch  thick,  and  equal  in  depth  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  door.  This  would  not  only  hold 
it  immoveably  rigid,  but  offer  a  powerful  re- 
sistance to  shrinkage. 

The  construction  of  our  windows  is  radi- 
cally defective,  and  here  some  improvement, 
or  rather  some  total  alteration,  is  loudly  called 
for.  It  would  be  more  easy  to  point  out  nu- 
merous defects  than  to  discover  one  advantage 
in  compensation.  Not  only  is  there  difficulty 
and  danger  in  cleaning  them,  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  suspended  is  a  source  of 
constant  peril,  from  the  liability  of  the  cords 
to  break.  Then  their  very  nature  is  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  fit  close, 
which  in  our  climate  is  sufficient  to  cause  their 
total  condemnation  ;  and  if  pushed  upt  oo  high, 
they  are  liable  to  become  immoveably  fixed. 
An  improved  description  of  window  would 
form  a  valuable  subject  for  a  paper  at  some 
future  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  some  new  form  proposed  by 
some  enterprising  architect.  That  which  is 
employed  upon  the  Continent  would  appear  in 
many  respects  to  be  a  better  window.  It  is 
easily  opened  and  closed,  can  be  cleaned  with- 
out danger,  and,  above  all,  can  be  made  to  fit 
perfectly  close.  Perhaps,  however,  some  still 
better  form  might  be  proposed. 

Another  defect  is  in  the  weather-boards 
that  are  attached  to  hall-doors.  It  should  be 
their  object,  not  only  to  keep  out  rain,  but  also 
to  prevent  wind  from  passing  underneath. 
This,  however,  they  never  do ;  for  owing  to 
the  hinge  coming  directly  opposite  to  the 
aperture  that  they  are  intended  to  close,  they 
become  very  generally  a  useless  appendage. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  ofiTering  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  designing  of  houses  with 
regard  to  accommodation.  A  house  that  is 
intended  for  a  summer  residence  should  have 
an  east  and  west  aspect,  and  not  a  south  one, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The  sun  in  sum- 
mer describes  a  wide  circle  from  N.  E.  to 
N.  W.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  it  is 
in  the  south,  it  is  moving  horizontally,  and 
passes  any  window  that  faces  it  very  rapidly ; 
its  altitude  is  also  so  great,  that  it  will  not 
shine  far  into  a  room.  But  in  the  morning 
and  evening  it  is  moving  nearly  vertically, 
and,  consequently,  lingers  for  a  long  time  op- 
posite an  east  or  west  window.  But  for  a 
winter  residence  a  south  aspect  is  best,  as  the 
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sun  ouly  moves  from  S.  E.  to  S.  W.  We  have 
heard  many  complaints  of  the  insiifSciency  of 
bedi'oom  accommodation  in  many  new  houses; 
those  that  are  in  returns  are  generally  deficient 
in  size.  The  custom  of  building  houses  with 
returns  is  now  almost  universal ;  and  yet  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  is  the  best  plan. 
It  overshadows  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
house  ;  and  in  a  terrace,  where  a  window  lies 
between  two  returns,  the  view  is  almost  en- 
tirely excluded.  One  of  the  angles  which 
tliey  form  is  dark  and  sunless,  and  liable  to 
cause  damp.  Where,  however,  they  must  be 
constructed,  they  should  be  large  enough  to 
afford  rooms  of  a  suitable  size.  The  advan- 
tages of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the 
top  of  a  house  are  inestimable.  This  will  be 
obtainable  by  every  house  in  the  city  sponta- 
neously when  the  new  water-works  are  com- 
pleted. In  the  country  such  a  supply  can  be 
cheaply  obtained,  where  there  is  a  small 
stream,  by  means  of  a  water-ram.  In  other 
places  a  wind  engine,  which  we  have  seen 
working,  and  which  possesses  great  power  in 
our  stormy  climate,  might  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

There  is  no  field  in  which  there  is  more 
room  for  the  display  of  an  architect's  talent 
than  in  that  of  house  building  ;  and  we  trust 
that,  while  the  improvement  of  the  exterior 
advances  with  giant  strides,  that  of  the  inte- 
rior may  advance  ^Ja?v' /;a5TO  in  a  manner  that 
may  prove  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


THE  APPROACHING  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
The  works  for  this  truly  national  undertaking  are 
being  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  have  been  com- 
pleted in  many  places.  The  machinery  court  has 
been  for  some  time  ready  for  occupation,  and  contri- 
butions are  being  rapidly  sent  in.  Several  English 
firms  have  sent  in  specimens  of  the  machinery  that 
are  employed  is  various  departments  of  art  and  ma- 
mifacture,  the  contemplation  of  which,  when  at 
■work,  will  be  very  interesting.  Amongst  these  may 
be  enumerated  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  wool 
Md  flax,  some  of  the  latter  from  eminent  firms  in 
Belfast,  and  looms  of  various  kinds,  also  a  variety 
of  turbine  water  wheels.  Amongst  contributors  from 
our  own  city  in  this  department  are  Messrs.  Courtney, 
Stephens,  and  Co.  ;  Messrs.  Pirn,  Brothers,  and  Co. ; 
Messrs.  Kennan  and  Sons,  of  Fishamble-street.  Spe- 
dmens  are  also  rapidly  pouring  in  for  the  manufac- 
turers' depai'tment,  which  has  been  portioned  out 
into  separate  divisions.  The  centre  aisle  will  be 
devoted  to  large  glass  cases,  articles  of  woollen  and 
linen  manufacture  will  be  displayed  at  opposite  sides, 
and  a  third  department  will  be  devoted  to  the  display 
of  ironmongery  and  various  kinds  of  furniture. 
Amongst  the  latter  will  be  exhibited  a  magnificent 
gilt  pier  table  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Dockrell,  of 
George's-street.  The  galleries  will  be  reserved  for 
the  exhibition  of  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter. In  the  building  u.sed  as  the  agricultural  mu- 
scom  there  will  be  specimens  of  the  various  branches 
of  ship  and  boat  building.  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  whole  exliibition  will  be  tlie  fine 
arts  department,  for  the  display  of  modern  paintings, 
to  which  the  whole  of  the  northern  aisle  will  be  de- 
voted. In  addition  to  the  works  of  our  own  artists 
rmmerous  first-class  paintings  have  been  sent  from 
England,  and  from  the  Continent.  All  will  be  ready 
in  time  for  the  opening  on  the  2.5th,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  that 
has  ever  been  held. 


The  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  require 
a  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy.  The  ofiice  is  tenable 
lor  thrte  years. 


CITY  OF  DUBLIN  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY. 

Thb  usual  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of 
this  company  was  held  on  Friday  last,  at  the  ofiices, 
15,  Eden-quay. 

William  Watsom,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  report  says: — 

"The  directors,  in  making  their  seventy-second 
half-yearly  report  to  the  proprietors,  submit  the  ac- 
counts and  statement  of  debts,  credits,  and  effects  of 
the  company  on  the  1st  of  March,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  for  the  half  year  is  £33,614  5s.  2d. 
One  of  the  company's  vessels  has  been  provided  with 
new  boilers  and  a  complete  overhaul,  and  the  repairs 
of  the  others  have  been  duly  attended  to  ;  the  cost  of 
effecting  them  being  included  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  half  year.  Considerable  progress  lias  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Laird,  with  the  lengthening  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Llewellyn  ,  the  engines  have  been  re- 
paired througliout,  the  new  boilers  are  nearly  ready, 
and  the  vessel  will  be  fit  for  service  in  the  present  half 
year  The  directors  have  recently  con- 
cluded a  new  agreement  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  for  the  conveyance  of 
English  through  traffic,  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  other  companies,  being  also 
parties  to  it.  The  public  will,  by  means  of  this 
agreement,  be  provided  with  equal  facilities  fur 
through  booking  by  tlie  several  lines  of  communi- 
cation through  tlie  ports  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
Cork ;  and  the  arrangements  are  so  comprehensive, 
tliat  they  will  be  at  all  times  available  to  any  other 
companies  who  can  offer  an  interchange  of  traffic. 
A  bill,  promoted  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
Conipanj-,  in  conjunction  with  Irish  railway  com- 
panies interested  in  tlie  traffic  of  Dundalk  and  the 
new  port  of  Greenore,  has  been  recently  passed  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
object  of  legalizing  arrangements  with  steampacket 

companies  for  the  sea  part  of  the  transit  

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament, 
with  the  object  of  providing  a  connexion  between 
Kingstown  pier  and  the  railways  to  the  interior  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  with  each  other.  Two  of 
these  projects  contemplate  the  construction  of  a  large 
central  station  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bank.  Another 
of  the  bills  would,  if  sanctioned  in  its  present  firm, 
interfere  for  a  considerable  time  most  injuriously  with 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  also  fur  ever  prevent 
any  further  improvement  of  the  channel.  The  direc- 
tors have,  however,  had  the  satisfacti<m  of  recently 
learning  that  the  commissioners  of  the  Ballast  Board 
have  been  successful  in  effectually  preventing  any 
interference  whatever  with  the  navigation  ;  and  they 
have  further  taken  care  that  any  tramways  which 
shall  be  laid  down  on  the  public  quays  shall  be  free 
to  all  alike.  The  mail  packet  service  has  been  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  half  year  regularly  within 
the  proposed  time;  the  average  of  the  passages  of 
the  Channel  has  been  rather  less  than  those  made 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  also  to  state  that  no 
accident  of  any  kind  has  occurred  since  the  last 
half-yearly  meeting.  Notwithstanding  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Holyhead  Harbour,  the  remainder  of  the  year 
was  allowed  to  pass  without  the  commencement  of  the 
works  recommended  as  being  necessary  for  the  accom- 
m  odation  of  the  public  and  of  the  packet.  The  heavy 
gales  of  November  and  December  having  again  called 
for  further  urgent  application  on  the  part  of  j'our 
directors  to  tlie  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  their  lordships 
were  pleased  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  jt2fl,000 
for  the  works  proposed  to  the  committee  in  connexion 
with  the  lighthouse  pier,  with  the  object  of  affording 
shelter  to  the  mail  packets  in  their  approach  to  the 
intended  new  arrival  berth.  These  works,  if  com- 
pleted in  the  way  described  to  the  committee,  of 
wliich  there  is  some  doubt,  will  contribute  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  and  to  the  safety  of  the  vessels. 
But,  although  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  was 
officially  given  so  far  back  as  the  2nd  of  .lanuary,  for 
the  immediate  commencement  of  the  works,  no  great 
progress  has  yet  been  made ;  considerable  further 
delay  must  therefore  take  place  before  the  accomo- 
dation will  be  improved  for  the  public.  In  conclusion, 
the  directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
of  three  per  cent,  free  of  income  tax,  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  half  year,  after  the  allocation  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  capital  of  the  company,  on  account  of  the  ori- 
ginal Parliamentary  contingency  fund  ;  and  of  the 
further  sum  of  £9,450,  on  account  of  the  insurance 
fund,  which  has  been  invested  in  Government  stock, 
together  with  the  dividends  on  the  previuus  invest- 
ments, aa  required  by  the  company's  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." 


The  time  for  lodging  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Downpatrick,  has  been  extended 
to  the  3rd  proximo. 

The  London  Architectural  Exhibition  is  now  open 
at  Conduit-street ;  also  the  E.\hibitiou  of  Sculptors. 


FALL  OF  A  CHIMNEY  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

A  MELANCHOLY  accident  is  recorded  by  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  to  have  happened  at  Greenfield,  Saddle- 
worth,  owing  to  the  fall  of  a  new  chimney  which  was 
being  erected,  by  which  seven  persons  were  killed  in 
an  instant.  The  chimney  was  originally  designed  to 
be  erected  to  a  height  of  50  feet,  but  owing  to  the 
foundations  being  considered  somewhat  insecure,  tha 
height  was  subsequently  reduced  to  40  yards.  The 
brickwork  had  been  almost  completed,  and  the  top 
only  remained  to  be  placed  on,  when,  on  Tuesday, 
the  loth,  about  midnight,  when  all  were  locked  in 
sleep,  it  fell  with  a  terrific  crash,  which  was  heard  fir 
miles  round  about.  Great  consternation  prevailed, 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  aroused,  and  the  alarm 
bell  rung.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  chimney 
in  its  descent  had  cut  right  through  a  small  adjoining 
house,  by  which  seven  of  a  family  were  killed  on  the 
instant.  A  building  seldom  falls  without  giving  some 
premonitory  warnings,  nor  were  they  wanting  in  this 
case,  and  had  precautions  been  taken  the  calamity 
might  have  been  perhaps  averted.  A  coachman  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  houses  had  a  most  remarkable 
escape.  His  suspicions  were  aroused  from  watching 
the  chimney  from  time  to  time,  and  in  order  to  set 
them  at  rest  he  cut  a  long  stick  on  the  night  of  tlie 
catastrophe  and  fixed  it  between  the  side  of  the  chim- 
ney and  a  wall  close  beside  it,  by  wedging  its  ends 
slightly.  He  desired  a  watchman  to  call  him  in  case 
it  fell.  It  did  so  about  ten  o'clock.  He  replaced  it, 
and  at  half-past  eleven  it  fell  again.  He  had  only 
just  made  his  escape  when  the  whole  structure  de- 
scended, and  demolished  the  house  which  he  had  just 
left.  'l"he  cause  of  the  failure  is  attributed  to  iis 
having  been  constructed  on  a  pile  foundation,  but  it 
would  seem  strange  that  this  method,  wliich  is  gene- 
rally adopted  for  security  in  bad  foundations,  should 
have  occasioned  disastrous  results  in  the  present  in- 
stance. More  practical  information  is  wanting  on 
the  subject. 


CITY  PROGRESS. 

The  Collector-General's  Report  for  year  ending  Dee. 
31st,  1863,  has  just  been  issued;  the  following  ap- 
pears therein :  — 

Building  and  architectural  improvement  continue 
to  progress.  In  Great  Brunswick-street  an  e.'itensive 
sugar  refinery  is  beingerected  at  an  enormous  cost — it 
is  the  first  enterprise  of  its  description  in  this  city. 
A  concern  on  the  Royal  Canal,  which  remained  a  ruin 
for  many  years,  called  '  Mallet's  Folly,'  has  been 
reconstructed,  and  is  now  an  extensive  flour  mill. 
Near  Newcomen-bridge,  on  the  canal  bank,  another 
dilapidated  concern,  occupying  a  large  space  of  ground, 
has  been  taken,  and  is  being  fitted  up  to  carry  on  iron 
works.  The  Grand  Canal  Company  contemplate,  ac- 
cording to  rumour,  additions 'to  their  premises  at 
James's-street  harbour.  Improvement  is  perceptible 
in  North  King-street,  Henry-street,  Mary-street, 
Crane-street,  and  Rainsford-street.  Some  old  houses 
have  been  taken  by  the  eminent  firm  of  Guinness  and 
Co.,  for  a  further  extension  of  their  vast  concern. 
In  Mayor-street,  East,  some  new  houses  have  been 
erected.  A  a  regards  the  sanitary  slate  of  the  poor 
localities,  little  is  to  be  said  of  a  satisfactory  or  en- 
couraging character.  The  splendid  sewerage  now  in 
progress  through  the  city,  will,  in  a  great  decree,  be 
nugatory,  if  the  owners  of  houses  in  these  localities  Oa 
7iot  compelled  to  make  drains  to  the  main  aewera. 
Amongst  tlie  many  architectural  buildings  in  coui-se 
of  erection,  are  the  Provincial  Bank,  College-street; 
the  Union  Bank  of  Ireland,  College-green ;  the  CjI- 
onial  Insurance  Office,  Upper  Sackville-street ;  and 
the  London  and  Lancashiie  Life  and  Fire  Insurance 
Office,  Westmoreland-street.  The  Dublin  Exhibition 
Palace  and  Winter  Gardens  are  now  near  completion, 
and  will  be  unexcelled  for  beauty  and  design.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  all  the  improvements  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 
Ship  building  is  reviving,  and  the  largtst  sailing  ves- 
sel ever  built  in  Dublin  was  launched  recently.  Its 
length  is  220  feet,  and  it  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
'ocean'  steamers,  as  large  as  any  which  swim  on  the 
waters." 


IRISH  RAILWAY  RETURNS. 


Name  of  Company. 

Week 
Ending. 

1SG4 

£ 

£ 

Cork  and  Limerick  Direct 

Apr.  29 

•i-23 

19.1 

.May  7 

4ir, 

434 

Cork,  YoiiKli.il.  and  Queenstown. 

B 

653 

493 

Dublin  ami  Belfast   

8 

14-52 

132.S 

Dublin  and  .Meiith   

Apr.  2!) 

2-.'4 

167 

Dublin  mid  DroKheda  

May  » 

154  G 

1544 

Great  Soutlieru  and  Western.. 

(i 

9272 

9329 

Grand  Canal  

6 

1112 

1068 

8 

1632 

1919 

Watiirl'ord  and  Umuritk 

(> 

1123 

1368 

May  15,  1864.] 
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ON"  THE    PRINCIPLE   OF    IMITATION  AS 
APPLIED  TO  THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS.' 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

We  have  thus  considered  a  few  cases  in  which  tlie 
deceptive  character  of  tlie  ohjects  seems  to  be  un- 
objectionahle.  But  when  we  come  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  fasle  jewellery,  we  find  that  it  stands  on  al- 
together a  different  footing. 

Precious  stones  are  worn  not  for  their  beauty  alone. 
If  they  were  so,  then  the  false  would  serve  the 
purpose  equally  well,  and  no  stigma  vvonld  attach 
to  their  use,  for  they  are  qnile  as  beautiful  as  the 
real,  and,  indeed,  it  it  difficult  to  tell  the  difference 
between  the  two,  for  even  connoisseurs  are  apt  to  be 
deceived  in  such  matters. 

Gems  are  worn  on  account  of  the  dignity  they 
confer  as  ohjects  of  cost.  Hence  the  counterfeit 
meet  with  condemnation  from  all  persons  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement.  A  woman  who  wears  false 
jewels  intends  liiat  they  should  pass  for  that  which 
they  are  not.  She  is  a  pretender  to  a  rank  and  jiosi- 
tion  to  which  she  has  no  claim.  .She  is  guilty  of  a 
vulgarity — an  impertinence — a  sin  if  you  will — from 
which  every  one  with  sense  and  propriety  would 
instinctive  y  shrink. 

There  is  a  palpable  fallacy  contained  in  an  argu- 
ment which  places  in  the  same  category  imitations 
of  objects  which  are  used  solely  or  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  beauty,  and  those  which  are  used 
solely  or  chiefly  on  account  of  their  sng^iesling  ideas 
of  cost.  A  fancy  wood  or  marble  is  an  example  of 
the  former — a  precious  stone,  of  the  latter.  You 
may  deceive  by  making  an  article  which  possesses 
little  real  value  resemble  a  costly  one,  but  to  speak 
of  deceiving  as  to  beauty  is  a  simple  absurdity.  The 
appearance  of  cost  and  value  may  exist  without  the 
reality — the  appearance  of  beauty  and  the  reality 
are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Such  a  thesis  as  th  it  which  we  have  been  dis- 
puting could  not  be  maintained  consistently  through- 
out, so  we  find  it  stultified  by  the  admissions  of  its 
author.  "Gilding,"  he  says,  "has  become,  from 
its  frequent  use,  innocent.  It  is  understood,"  he 
says,  "  for  a-filin  merely,  and  therefore  is  allowable 
to  any  extent."  1  cannot  admit  the  abstract  jus- 
tice of  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  passage,  for  it 
would  CO  far  towards  justifying  any  practice,  how- 
ever absurd,  wliich  might  happen  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  antiquity,  and  it  is  certainly  altogether  at 
variance  with  tlie  principle  on  which  imitations  are 
condemned  by  the  same  author.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  gilding  must  at  one  time  have  been  wrong. 
But  that  which  is  orignally  wrong  can  never  l)e 
made  right  by  repetition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
common  to  hold  that  what  is  iiere  advanced  as  a 
palliation  can  only  serve  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
offence. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  have  already  found  sufficient 
justification  for  using  imitations  of  materials,  such 
as  fine  woods  and  tnarl)les,  in  all  legitimate  situa- 
tions ;  but  this  paMsai;e,  if  we  could  avail  ourselves 
of  it,  and  if  jusiilication  were  needed,  would  afford 
all  that  could  be  desired,  for  the  use  of  these  imita- 
tions has  been  for  a  long  period  so  common,  that 
however  deceptive  they  may  be,  they  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  pass  for  auyht  eise  than  what  they  are. 

These  remarks  on  gilding  betray  a  total  misconcep- 
tion as  to  what  decoratiun  really  is.  Decoration  is 
a  thing  of  surface,  not  of  construction,  although  the 
construction  will  frequently  indiciite  what  the  de- 
coration ought  to  he.  You  have  no  more  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  thing  is  solid  gold  because  it  is  gilded 
on  the  surface,  than  to  suppose  that  a  lady  is  silk 
because  her  outer  garment  is  composed  of  that  ma- 
terial, or  that  you  would  find  the  downy  surface  or 
the  delicate  tints  of  the  peach  at  whatever  point 
you  may  intersect  it.  Tlie  apology,  therefore,  ten- 
dered for  gilding  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  of  a 
character  which  could  not  have  been  accepted  had 
an  apoloiiv  been  necesssary. 

This  brings  us  to  point  out,  as  proposed  to  do 
under  the  third  division  of  our  subject,  the  qualities 
which  give  tlieir  value  to  decorative  appliances. 
These,  which  we  name  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, are— Ist,  beauty  ;  2nd,  durability  J  and  3rd, 
costliness. 

We  have  just  been  speaking  of  gilding.  For  its 
employment  we  require  no  other  apology  than  the 
possession  of  the  above-named  qualities,  and  in  this 
respect  it  stands  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with 
almost  all  other  decorative  appliances,  cement  or 
plaster,  metullic  coalings  of  bronze,  silver,  or  gold, 
paint,  silk,  veneers  in  wood,  marble,  or  freestone. 
Our  principle  is  of  universal  application.  A  lady 
makes  the  dress  which  is  to  he  seen  of  silk,  her 
under  garments  of  a  cheaper  and  le.-s  showy  ma- 
terial. You  veneer  a  plain,  inexpensive  wood  with 
one  of  a  richer  hue  and  of  a  more  expensive  quality. 
You    coat  your   brick    or    rubbla    walls  with 


*  Read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  C,  by  Thos.  Pobdis,'  Esq. 


cement,  with  paint,  with  ashlar  stone,  or  with  mar- 
ble. They  are  understood  to  be  mere  coatings, 
thicker  or  thinner  as  the  case  may  be.  Zinc  is  coated 
with  bronze,  bronze  with  silver,  and  silver  with 
gold,  ami  in  doing  this  we  simply  follow  a  natural 
instinct  and  the  example  which  Nature  herself  has 
given  us. 

W'e  shall  now  try  how  far  stucco  and  scagliola, 
or  painted  imitations  of  marbles,  jiossess  these 
three  qualities  of  beauty,  duraliility,  and  expression 
of  cost. 

First, as  to  stucco.  It  seems  to  be  felt  necessary 
that  some  expedient  should  be  adopted  for  adorning 
the  unsightly  brick  buildings  of  which  such  a  town 
as  Loudon  is  chiefly  composed.  This  is  effected  by 
the  material  under  discussion,  either  by  an  entire 
coating,  or  by  means  of  projecting  facings,  thus 
adding  force  to  the  outlines  and  principal  features, 
and  contributing  to  the  composition  those  elements 
of  light  and  shade  so  essential  to  the  beauty  of 
the  architecture,  and  in  which  brick  buildings  are 
generally  so  deficient.  It  certainly  is  not  the  fault 
of  bricks  that  they  are  not  ornamenal,  seeing  they 
can  produce  such  buildings  as  the  Ospidale  Mag- 
giore  of  Milan,  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  or  even  such 
examples  of  street  architecture  as  those  recently 
erected  in  Cheapside,  which  are  now  daily  arising 
around  us.  But  the  ornamental  bricks,  or  terra 
cotta,  used  in  tlie  constructio  i  of  these  ouildings, 
being  simply  moulded  as  is  the  stucco  or  cement, 
are  liable  to  precisely  the  same  condemnation. 
Brick  architecture  of  such  a  character  would  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
expense  will  interfere  with  its  general  adoption. 
The  expedient  usually  resorted  to  for  getting  rid  of 
the  dull  uniformity  and  flatness  of  brick  erections, 
that  of  bands,  lozenges,  and  squares  of  various 
colours,  seems  to  me  as  barbarous  as  the  tattooing 
of  the  savage,  and  of  precisely  the  same  nature. 
The  lines  and  forms  seem  to  destroy  the  contour  of 
the  building  by  substituting  stronger  markings 
than  those  which  are  presented  by  the  solids  and 
vacuities.  They  withdraw  attention  Irora  the  prin- 
cipal architectural  features — from  the  form  and  out- 
line of  the  building  which  give  it  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  in  which,  as  in  a  face,  the  beauty  is 
chiefly  to  be  found. 

Stucco,  then,  supplies  a  want — in  cases  where 
stone  is  not  to  be  had,  or  where  it  is  too  expensive 
for  general  use.  In  regard  to  its  possession  of  the 
three  qualities  we  have  named:  in  beauty  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  stone,  because  it  admits  of  the  same 
identical  forms,  ajid  if  properly  treated  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  surfaces  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable ;  in  durability  it  is,  of  course,  inferior  to 
stone.  But  such  beauty  and  such  durability  as  it 
does  possess  are  absolute  qualities,  and  in  regard  to 
these  stucco  does  not  occupy  the  position  of  an 
imitative  material,  for  it  is  obvious  that  beauty  and 
durability  do  not  admit  of  imitation.  As  to  ex- 
pression of  cost,  stucco  expresses  more  cost  than 
plain,  unadorned  brick,  and  less  than  stone.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  less  noble  material  than  the  latter,  so 
that  its  use  will  be  restricted  by  the  conditions  to  be 
afterwards  stated. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  passing — although  not 
quite  apropos  to  this  part  of  the  discussion,  and  al- 
though forming,  it  may  be,  an  aryumentuin  ad  ho- 
m'mein  rather  than  a  general  argument  on  the 
subject — that  so  long  as  stncco  remains  unchal- 
leiiyed  as  a  decorative  appliance  for  interiors,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  show  wliy  it  should  not  be  em- 
ployed— subject,  of  course,  to  conditions — on  exte- 
riors also. 

Scagliola  and  painted  imitations  of  marble  stand 
on  precisely  the  same  footing.  Their  beauty  arises 
from  various  sources.  One  of  these  is  inherent,  due 
to  the  colour  shades  and  veining,  which,  constituting 
the  loveliness  of  the  real  object,  are  found,  only  in  a 
less  degree  beautiful,  in  the  representation.  The 
second  source  of  beauty  is  the  taste,  skill,  and  in- 
genuity displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  imitation, 
which  the  practised  eye  at  once  detects,  while  a 
third  class  of  beauty  may  be  discovered  in  the  de- 
ceptive character  objected  to,  and  which  forms,  we 
bold,  a  legitimate  appeal  to  the  imagination.  No 
doubt  such  imitations  are  wanting  in  beauty  of  the 
highest  class,  they  do  not  engage  the  greatest  facul- 
ties of  the  artist,  they  do  not  suggest  great  thoughts, 
but  such  beauty  as  they  do  possess  is  derived  from 
sources  which  are  quite  legitimate. 

In  durability  they  are,  of  course,  much  inferior 
to  real  marbles,  although  greatly  superior  to  most 
other  styles  of  painting  in  use  for  internal  decora- 
tion. From  the  smoothness  of  the  varnished  sur- 
face they  are  easily  cleansed,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  less  from  tear 
and  wear  than  plain  paint  would  have  done  in  a  third 
of  that  time. 

As  expressive  of  cost  they  are  of  no  mean  value, 
though  from  their  inferiority  in  this  respect  to  the 
originals,  they  will  be  excluded  from  use  in  many 
cases  by  one  of  the  conditions  I  shall  specify. 


I  now  proceed  to  lay  down  and  illustrate  the  last 
division  of  my  subject — the  conditions  which  ought 
to  resulate  the  employment  of  surface  coatings. 
These  are — 

1.  That  they  be  not  employed  to  iinitate  a  ma- 
terial  where  the  origi  lal  itself  would  be  out  of 
place. 

2.  That  no  object  be  painted  or  otherwise  made 
to  imitate  one  material  which,  from  its  form,  con- 
struction, or  application,  is  obviously  or  necessarily 
composed  of  another. 

3.  That  no  inferior  surface  coating  be  employed 
where  we  should  expect  one  more  expensive,  and 
no  imitation  where  we  are  entitled  to  find  the  real 
material,  or  where  tlie  discovery  of  an  imitation 
would  create  disappointment. 

Every  one  may  supply  himself  with  illustrations. 
For  example  ;  as  to  the  first  condition.  Imitation 
marble  should  never  be  used  on  such  positions  as 
ceilings,  where  the  construction  is  obviously  a 
wooden  one  ;  nor  on  shop-fronts  in  crowded  tho- 
roughfares, where  the  real  material  would  be  des- 
troyed as  soon  as  exposed,  and  where  it  would 
therefore  be  out  of  place. 

In  illustration  of  the  second  condition,  we  may 
mention  that  elaborate  delicate  carvings  should  not 
be  painted  to  represent  granite,  nor  iron  columns 
like  wood  or  marble  where  these  materials  are  unfit 
for  the  duty  in  the  way  of  support  or  otherwise, 
which  the  iron  had  to  perform. 

Ill  regard  to  the  third  condition.  We  have  said 
that  decorative  appliances  are  valued  for  three  qua- 
lities— their  beauty,  durability,  and  expression  of 
cost.  We  may  assume  that  the  rank  or  wealth  of 
the  person  who  owns  a  work  of  art,  or  who  makes 
use  of  a  decorative  appliance,  will  not  alter  our 
estimation  of  its  value  or  fitness,  so  far  as  these 
are  imparted  by  the  two  first-named  qualities, 
beauty  an  i  durability.  Our  ideas  on  these  points 
may  be  said  to  be  absolute,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  liable  to  be  changed  with  regard  to  beauty  by 
the  influence  of  fashion. 

But  the  third  quality  we  have  named  is  to  be 
considered  in  a  different  light.  The  fitness  or  un- 
fitness of  a  work  of  art,  or  of  a  decorative  appli- 
ance, considered  with  reference  to  expression  of 
cost  fails  to  be  determined  by  the  rank,  wealth, 
and  social  position  of  the  person  who  owns  or  makes 
use  of  it. 

Tlie  question  involved,  then,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  third  condition,  under  which  we  assert  that 
imitative  appliances  may  be  used,  is  perhaps,  in 
this  view,  not  strictly  ajstlietical.  We  shall  give 
oiii;  or  two  illustrations  of  our  principle. 

If  we  should  find  in  the  cottage  of  an  agricultu- 
ral labourer  a  figure,  say  of  the  "  Dying  Gladiator," 
we  sliould  receive  it  as  an  evidence  of  gi-eat  taste, 
although  the  statuette  should  prove  to  be  of  zinc 
electro-plated  with  bronze.  Such  an  object  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  possession  of  a  rich  collector ; 
but,  if  I  mistake  not,  few  connoisseurs  even  would 
be  sufficiently  purist  in  their  tastes  to  object  to  the 
same  figure  in  bronze  jilated  with  oxydised  silver. 
If  I  miiilit  venture  to  express  an  individual  opinion,. 
I  should  say  there  is  no  more  beautiful  appliance 
in  use  at  the  present  day  for  coaling  bronzes.  Pro- 
be.lily  even  a  zinc  bronze-electroplated  figure,  if 
large  and  applied  to  a  useful  purpose,  such  as  hold- 
ing a  light,  might  be  found  iinoljectionable  in  a 
similar  situation.  In  a  nobleman's  mansion,  or 
even  in  a  royal  palace,  our  feelings  would  not  be 
shocked  if  we  were  told  that  the  gold  dinner  service 
we  were  admiring  was  not  solid  gold,  but  silver 
gilt,  while  we  should  feel  it  to  be  the  essence  of 
meanness  if  the  noble  or  royal  possessor  had  re- 
sorted to  the  cheap  expedient  of  having  dishes  only 
plated  on  nickel  instead  of  genuine  silver.  One 
admires  the  beauty  of  the  colossal  statues  which 
adorn  the  throne-room  in  the  Residenz  of  Munich 
without  regarding  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed.  No  doubt  our  respect  for  them  would 
be  much  enhanced,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  monarch  who  had  them  cast,  if  we 
were  made  aware  that  they  w  re  solid  masses  of 
gold.  But  as  no  one  probably  ever  indulged  in  this 
belief,  so  nobody  was  ever  disappointed  when  told 
that  the  substance  is  bronze,  and  the  gold  which 
meets  the  eye  a  superficial  coating  merely.  Perhaps 
the  mind  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  gilding 
of  bronze  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  its 
colour  is  but  a  lacquer,  the  bronze  itself  but  a  hol- 
low sham,  a  preiender  to  solidity,  representing 
bones,  flesh,  and  skin  ;  when  it  is  skin  et  pratcerea 
nil.  If  the  idea  of  a  figure  being  mere  skin  and 
bone  exposes  it  to  contempt,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
one  which  is  skin  only  without  even  the  bones. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  attention 
pointedly  to  this  custom  of  coating  a  common  cheap 
metal  with  metal  more  attractive,  as  well  as  more 
expensive  in  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is 
a  practice  which  can  be  indulged  in  with  propriety, 
and  on  what  principle;  because  it  is  not  merely  an 
imiiorlaiit  branch  of  the  general  question  we  are 
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considering,  but  because  it  involves  important  ma- 
terial interests  and  has  been  treated  at  considerable 
length  by  various  modern  writers  on  art  who  are 
recognized  as  authorities,  and  who  have  arrived  at 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  false  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  third  condition  which  I  would  impose  on  the 
use  of  deceptive  coatings,  and  which  I  will  now  re- 
peat, seems  entirely  to  meet  the  case. 

That  no  inferior  coating  he  applied  to  a  surface 
where  we  should  expect  one  more  expensive,  and  no 
imitation  where  we  are  entitled  to  find  the  real 
material,  or  where  the  discovery  of  an  imitation 
would  create  disappointment. 

Tills  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  brings  us  back 
to  the  question  which  we  have  already  so  far  dis- 
cussed— of  worthiness  or  unworthiness,  of  propriety 
or  impropriety. 

We  have  a  riglit  to  expect  that  everyone  will  sup- 
port with  dignity  the  rank  and  position  which  God 
has  assigned  him  in  the  world.  No  man  can  do 
this  who  resorts  to  shabby  and  cheap  expedients  in 
his  ordinary  business  even,  much  more  in  matters 
of  taste  and  ornamentation.  But  shabbiness  and 
cheapness  are  relative  terms.  We  do  not  expect 
our  bourgoisie  to  veneer  their  walls  with  real  mar- 
bles, although  we  have  all  seen  such  finishings.  In 
kings'  houses  in  all  parts  of  Europe  they  exist.  The 
interiors  as  well  as  the  exteriors  of  the  old  Venetian 
palaces  were  so  decorated.  In  the  residences  of 
many  even  of  the  smaller  German  potentates,  and 
in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthier  of  our  own  citizens, 
a  few  examples  are  to  be  found.  One  has,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  expect  our  own  royal  residences 
and  public  monuments  to  be  decorated  with 
the  noblest  materials.  One  could  scarcely  be 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  having  the  noblest  apart- 
ments in  tlie  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  England  de- 
corated with  painted  imitations  of  rich  materials. 
Our  opponents  may  condemn  such  incongruities 
■wherever  they  are  found,  and  in  any  reasonalile 
terms  they  choose,  tor  there  is  no  doubt  in  such 
positions  they  would  be  worthy  of  all  condemnation. 
If  costly  materials  and  costly  works  of  art  are  to 
be  found  anywhere,  surely  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
palaces  of  that  monarch  on  whose  dominions  the  sun 
never  sets.  Genuine  gooseberry  and  mock  turtle  at 
a  lord  mayor's  feast  would  seem  absolutely  virtuous 
by  the  comparison. 

Even  these  rules,  however,  will  not  admit  of  too 
rigid  application.  In  many  instances  the  work, 
from  want  of  previous  arrangements,  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  decorator  in  a  state  which  leaves  him 
little  choice  in  the  matter.  Besides,  the  use  of  such 
decorative  appliances  as  a  painted  imitation  of 
marble  frequently  affords  the  means  of  introducing 
a  mass  of  ricli  broken  colour  in  situations  where  a 
flat  uniform  lint  would  be  ruinous  to  a  composition. 
Of  these  means  even  Raphael  did  not  scruple  to 
avail  himself  in  the  decorations  of  the  Loggie.  The 
use  of  such  appliances  may  therefore  be  occasionally 
justifiable,  where  too  rigid  an  application  of  our 
rule  would  exclude  their  use. 

In  fact,  we  cannot,  in  all  matters  of  taste,  esta- 
blish such  unchangeable  canons  as  those  which 
settle  the  principles  of  morality.  In  matters  of 
taste  there  are  many  things  essential,  and  there 
are  many  things  of  little  moment.  Within  the 
region  of  aesthetics  there  is  a  vast  debateable  land 
where  individual  preferences  have  free  scope  for 
exercise.  Within  this  region  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  or  set  aside  the  influence  of  fashion,  whose 
code  for  the  time  being,  is  as  inexorable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes,  though,  unlike  those  laws,  it  is  ever 
inconsistent  and  ever  changing. 

In  matters  of  personal  adornment  deceptive  ex- 
pedients have  always  been  less  or  more  in  vogue. 
The  Greek  ladies,  jealous,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
the  beauty  which  they  discovered  in  the  low  fore- 
heads of  certain  of  the  inferior  animals,  and 
anxious  to  rival  it  in  their  own  persons,  invented  a 
specieg  of  wig  to  conceal  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead,  and  bring  the  hair  as  nearly  as  possible 
down  to  the  eyes.  The  faces  of  the  Roman  ladies, 
having  been  properly  softened  and  prepared  by 
means  of  a  bread  poultice  plastered  over  their  fea- 
tures at  bed  time,  were  daily,  after  it  was  washed  off 
with  asses'  milk,  brought  by  means  of  paint  to 
rival  the  hues  of  the  lily  and  the  rose.  In  these 
days  of  ours  we  complacently  accept  the  improve- 
ment in  our  personal  appearance  effected  by  the 
operations  of  the  dentist,  and  do  not  grumble  at 
their  deceptive  tendency.  Perhaps  their  manifest 
usefulness  may  in  some  degree  leaven  the  vanity 
which  frequently  induces  the  patient  to  submit 
himself  to  the  operator.  In  the  style  of  dressing 
her  hair,  although  woman  has  found  out  many  in- 
ventions since  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  still  must 
her  flowing  locks  be  rendered  fuller  and  more 
flowing  by  foreign  aid.  Fiction  has  still  to  be 
added  to  the  fact  that  she  may  realise  her  ideal, 
though  that  is  not  the  ideal  of  2,000  years  ago. 
We  are  not  so  tolerant  of  paiut.    It  is  not  easy 


to  define  that  principle  which  admits  of  a  lady 
making  herself  more  charming  by  adding  pounds 
of  hair  to  the  supply  which  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  wliicli  denies  to  another,  animated 
by  precisely  the  same  amiable  motive,  the  privilege 
of  making  lip  for  nature's  deficiencies  by  the  use  of 
rouge.  Perhaps  if  the  paint  were  applied  after  the 
manner  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  so  as  not  to  de- 
ceive anybody,  it  niiglit  satisfy  the  sesthetical 
scruples  of  some  of  our  friends  of  a  certain  school. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  in  one  of  his  Royal 
Academy  discourses,  "  If  a  European,  when  he  has 
cut  off  his  heard,  and  put  false  hair  on  his  head,  or 
bounil  up  his  own  natural  hair  in  retrular  hard  knots, 
as  unliUe  nature  as  he  can  possibly  make  it,  and 
after  having  rendered  thein  iinmovaUIe  by  the  help 
of  the  fat  of  hogs,  lias  covered  the  whole  with  flour 
put  on  by  a  machine  with  the  utmost  regularity  ; 
if,  when  thus  attired,  he  issues  forth  and  meets  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  who  has  bestowed  as  much  time 
at  his  toilet,  and  laid  on  with  equal  care  and  atten- 
tion his  yellow  and  red  ochre  on  particular  parts  of 
his  forehead  and  cheeks,  as  he  judges  most  becom- 
ing ;  whoever  of  tliese  two  despises  the  other  for 
this  attention  to  the  fashion  of  his  country,  whoever 
first  feels  himself  provoked  to  laugh,  is  the  barba- 
rian." 

Now,  no  doubt  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in 
mostof  these  matters, vvliich  may  bediscovered  when 
the  search  is  worth  the  troulile,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  what  is  right  now  must  he  right  in  all  time. 
We  s|)eak  not  hei'eof  fashions  which  change  without 
apparent  reason. 

Ten  years  hence  it  is  possible  that  gold  and  silver, 
now  so  highly  prized  as  decorative  appliances, 
mav,  in  consequence  of  a  depreciation  in  tlie  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  have  become  vuhjar  and 
commonplace  ;  but  the  great  principles  which  ought 
to  guide  the  artist  or  decorator  will  ever  remain  the 
same. 

In  the  region  of  man's  inner  nature  lies  a  mine, 
inexhaustible  to  him  who  can  trace  llie  deep  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart  and  embody  them  in  vi- 
sible form.  Tiieie  must  llie  artist  seek  tlie  princi- 
ples which  are  to  guide  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession. "  Custom,  the  Queen  of  the  World,"  has  a 
vast  dominion,  and  her  subjects  are  slaves.  But 
these  are  the  unthinking  and  vulgar.  The  man  of 
original  independent  uenius  will  disdain  to  wear  her 
fetters,  or  to  sacrifice  essential  principles  at  her 
command.  Somewhat  he  may  concede,  in  matters 
non-essential,  out  of  deference  to  the  powers  that 
be.  But  as  deep  answereth  unto  deep,  be  will  ever 
intuitively  recognise  permanent  and  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, and  in  all  matters  where  essential  principles 
are  infringed,  will  adjure  the  transient  fashions  of 
the  day. 


ON  THE  RESISTANCES  TO  BODIES  PASSING 
THROUGH  WA'lEIi.* 

These  resistances  comprised  the  plus  resistance,  or 
that  concerned  in  moving  out  of  the  way  the  fluid  in 
advance  of  the  body ;  the  minus  resistance,  or  the 
diminution  of  the  statical  pressure  behind  any  body 
when  put  into  a  state  of  motion  in  a  fluid ;  and  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  surface  of  the  body  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  water. 

The  plus  resistance  of  a  plane  surface  one  foot  area, 
moving  at  right  angles  to  itself  in  sea  water,  was  con- 
sidered to  be 
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and  the  minus  resistance  was  one-half  the  plus  resist- 
ance. 

For  planes  moving  in  directions  not  at  right  angles 
to  themselves,  the  theoretical  resistances  were,  for  the 
plus  pressure — 

a                8  64-2 
/S'  =  — ,  and  ^=  , 

the  minus  pressure  being  one-half  the  above;  where 
R  was  the  resistance  of  the  inclined  plane;  a,  the  area 
of  the  projection  of  the  inclined  plane  upon  a  plane  at 
riglit  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  ;  r,  the  ratio  of 
the  areas  of  the  projected  and  tlie  inclined  planes; 
and  S,  the  area  of  a  square-acting  plane  of  equivalent 
resistance  with  the  inclined  plane. 

But,  besides  these  theoretical  resistances,  the  expe- 
riments of  Beaufoy  showed,  that  when  the  inclined 
planes  were  of  modi'rale  length  only,  the  plus  resist- 
ance was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  above  ;  so  that 
when  the  slant  lengths  of  the  planes  were  to  their 
bases  in  the  proportion  of 

2  to  1,  3  to  1,  4  to  1,  and  6  to  1, 
the  actual  resistances  exceeded  the  theoretical,  as 
1-1  to  1,  1-98  to  1,  3-24  to  1,  and  fv95  to  1. 

The  author  proposed  a  method  of  approximating  to 
these  additional  resistances,  by  adding  the  constant 


»  Read  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Phipps  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  lingineers. 


fraction  of  one-seventh  of  a  square  foot,  for  every  foot 
in  depth  of  the  plane,  to  the  quantity  8  previously 
determined,  which  empirical  method  he  found  to  agree 
nearly  with  the  results  of  Beaufoy's  experiments. 

The  resistances  of  curved  surfaces,  sucli  as  the  bows 
of  ships,  were  adverted  to,  the  method  of  treating 
them  being  to  divide  the  depth  of  immersion  into 
several  horizontal  layers,  and  then  again  into  a  num- 
ber of  straight  portions,  and  to  deal  with  each  portion 
as  a  separate  detached  plane,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding rules. 

The  question  of  friction  was  then  considered.  The 
experiments   of  Beaufoy  were   referred  to,  giving 

0-  339  lb.  per  square  foot  as  the  co-efficient  of  friction 
for  a  planed  and  painted  surface  of  fir.  moved  through 
the  water  at  10  ft.  per  second,  the  law  of  increase 
being  nearly  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  viz.,  the 

1-  949  power.  The  author  was,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  a  surer  practical  guide  for  determining  the  co- 
elHcient  of  friction  would  be,  by  considering  all  the 
data  and  circumstances  of  a  steamship  of  modern 
construction,  moving  through  the  water  at  any  given 
speed.  The  actual  indicated  horse-power  of  the  en- 
gines being  given,  the  slip  of  the  paddles  being 
known,  and  the  friction  and  other  losses  of  power  ap- 
pio.ximated  to,  it  was  clear  that  the  portion  of  the 
power  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  ves- 
sel might  be  easily  deduced.  By  determining  ap- 
proximately, by  the  preceding  rules,  the  amounts  of 
the  plus,  the  minus,  and  llie  additional  head  resist- 
ances, and  deducting  them  from  the  total  resistance, 
the  remainder  would  be  the  resistance  due  to  the  fric- 
tion of  the  surface.  By  this  process,  and  taking  as 
an  example  the  iron  steam-ship  Leinster  when  per- 
fectly clean,  and  going  on  her  trial  trip  30  ft.  per 
second  in  sea  water,  her  immersed  surface  being  13,000 
squarefeet,  the  coetiicieut  of  friction  came  out  at  4-34 
lb.  per  square  foot.*  Beaufoy's  co-efficient  of  0 '339  lb. 
per  square  foot  at  10  ft.  per  second,  would,  according  to 
the  square  of  the  velocities,  amount  to  3,051  lb.  at 
30  ft.  per  second.  The  difference  between  this  amount 
and  the  above  4-34  lb.  might  be  accounted  for  by  a 
dill'erence  in  the  degree  of  roughness  of  the  surfaces. 

Other  nielhuds  for  the  determination  of  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  were  then  discussed.  One,  derived 
from  the  known  friction  of  water  running  along  pipes, 
or  water  courses,  was  shown  to  be  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  truth.  It  was  founded  upon  the  observed 
fact,  that  at  a  velocity  of  16  ft.  per  second  the  friction 
of  fresh  water  on  the  interior  of  a  pipe  was  24  oz.t 
per  square  foot.  Applying  this  to  the  ship  Leinster, 
and  increasiug  the  friction  as  the  squares  of  the  velo- 
cities up  to  30  ft.  per  second,  the  above  friction  would 
become  100  oz.,  or  6j  lb.  per  square  foot,  which,  act- 
ing upon  13,000  square  feet  of  surface,  would  absorb, 
at  the  above  speed,  no  less  than  4,395  horse-power; 
while  the  total  available  power  of  the  engines  (after 
deducting  from  the  indicated  4,751  horse-power 
1-lOth  for  friction,  working  air-pumps,  and  other 
losses,  and  l-5th  of  the  remainder  for  the  observed 
slip),  was  only  3,421  horse-power;  thus  showing  an 
e.Ncess  of  resistance  equal  to  974  horse-power,  without 
allowing  any  power  to  overcome  the  other  resistances. 
The  assumption  of  25  oz.  being  the  proper  measure  of 
thefiiction  per  square  foot,  at  a  velocily  of  15  ft.  per 
second  upon  the  clean  surface  of  an  iron  ship,  seemed 
to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion  very  generally  enter- 
tained, that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 
friction  in  pipes  and  water-courses,  whether  internally 
smooth,  like  glass,  or  moderately  rough,  like  cast- 
iron,  and  that  the  surfaces  of  ships  were  subject  to  the 
same  action.  Tlie  comparatively  recent  experiments, 
in  France,  of  the  late  M.  Henry  Darcy  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  above  view,  and  showed  that  the  condi- 
tion as  to  roughness  of  the  interior  of  a  pipe  modified 
the  friction  considerably.  Thus,  with  three  didereut 
conditions  of  surface,  the  co-etfieients  were : — 

A.  Iron  plate  covered  with  bitumen 

made  very  smooth,   0-000432 

B.  New  cast-iron,   0-000584 

C.  Cast-iron  covered  with  deposits,  0-001167 
The  friction  was,  therefore,  nearly  as  1,  l.j,  and  3. 

As  there  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  M.  Darcy's  experiments,  even  in  pipes  the 
notion  of  the  friction  being  uninfluenced  by  the  state 
of  roughness  of  the  interior  could  no  longer  be  enter- 
tained. The  25  oz.,  previously  mentioned  as  the 
measure  of  friction  per  square  foot  for  the  interior  of 
pipes  and  water-cour.ses,  could  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a  constant  quantity,  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  surfaces ;  but  from  the  author's  calculations  it  ap- 
peared to  come  intermediately  between  the  co-efficients 
of  the  surfaces  B  and  C,  given  in  the  above  scale  as 
at  15  ft.  per  second. 

A  would  give  13J  oz.  per  square  foot 
B        „        20       „  „ 
and  G        „        40       „  „ 

•  Since  the  jxiper  n  as  written,  the  accuracy  of  the  above  co- 
effieicnt  had  been  contirmed,  very  nearly,  by  examination 
on  another  vessel,  the  Atiato,  of  dift'erent  type  from  the 
Lein.ster,  the  calculations  of  which  were  given  in  an  appendi.x. 

f  For  sea  water  this  quantity  must  be  inaeased  as  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  or  as  tii  b  to  (>1'2. 
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Besides,  there  was  another  cause  for  an  excess  of 
friction  in  pipes  and  water-courses  over  that  upon 
ships,  even  when  the  surfaces  were  equally  smooth. 
It  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  where  the  velo- 
city of  water  in  a  pipe,  or  open  watei--course,  was 
spoken  of,  the  meaning  was,  its  average  velocity ; 
while  the  velocity  of  a  vessel  through  still  water 
meant  what  the  words  implied,  namely,  the  relation 
of  the  vessel's  motion  to  the  fluid  at  rest.  If  the 
case  were  taken  of  a  water-course  of  such  width,  that 
the  friction  of  the  bottom  only  need  be  considered, 
with  an  average  velocity  of  flow  of  15  ft.  per  second, 
the  friction  upon  the  bottom  would  be  equal  to  25  oz. 
per  square  foot ;  but  according  to  the  rules  generally 
used,  an  average  velocity  of  15  ft.  per  second  corre- 
sponded to  a  surface  velocity  of  16-66  ft.  per  second, 
which  was  tlie  velocity  with  which  a  vessel  should 
pass  through  still  water,  to  give  an  equal  friction 
upon  its  sides.  According  to  Beaufoy,  the  velocity 
of  16-66  ft.  per  second  would  produce  a  friction  of 
•932  lb.,  or  14-91  oz.,  where  15  ft.  would  only  give 
12-2  oz.  The  difi^erence  between  the  14-91  oz.  and 
25  oz.  (equal  to  10-09  oz.)  must,  therefore,  be  set 
down  to  the  dift'erent  degree  of  roughness  of  the  sur- 
faces in  the  water-course  and  the  vessel. 

Taking  then  4-44  lb.  as  the  friction  per  square  foot 
of  a  new  iron  ship,  moving  through  the  water  at  a 
speed  of  30  ft.  per  second,  it  would  be  found  that  this 
was  equal  to  the  l-207-06th  part  of  the  plus  resist- 
ance of  a  plane  1ft.  square,  moving  through  the 
water  at  right  angles  to  itself  at  the  above  velocity. 
Also,  as  the  resistance  of  both  planes  increased  accor- 
ding to  the  same  law  of  the  square  of  the  velocities, 
the  ratio  of  1  to  207-06  would  subsist  at  all  velocities. 


207-06 


Call- 


64-2y2 

The  ratio  was  as   to  4-34 lb. 

2^ 

ing  the  ratio  r,  and  the  whole  frictional  surface  in 
Bquare  feet  s,  and  <S,  as  before,  the  area  of  a  square- 
acting  plane  of  equivalent  resistance,  then 

S  =  s  --r  =  s  ;_207-06 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  previous 
deductions,  the  performance  of  the  steamship  Leinster, 
on  her  trial  trip,  when  going  through  sea-water  at  a 
speed  of  30  ft.  per  second,  was  referred  to. 

In  this  ca.se  — 

m,  the  area  of  the  immersed  midship 

section  was  ...       ...       ...        336  sq.  feet. 

d,  the  draught  of  water,   13  feet. 

r,  the  reduced  ratio  of  the  slant 
length  of  the  bow  to  the  pro- 
jection,       ...       ...       ...         10  to  1 

the  same  for  the  stern,  ...  10  to  1. 

r",  theratioofl  square  footof.iquare- 
acting  plane  to  1  square  loot  of 
frictional  surface,     ...       ...    207-06  to  1. 

V,  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,...  30 

w,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  sea- 
water,    64-2  lb. 

f,  the  area  of  the  frictional  surface,     13,000  sq.  feet. 

Calling  P,  the  Plus,  or  head  resistance ;  M,  the  Mi- 
nus, or  stern  resistance;  A,  the  Additional  Head 
resistance;  F,  the  Frictional,  or  surface  resistance; 
iS,  the  area  of  a  square-acting  plane  having  an  equal 
resistance  with  eacli  of  the  above;  and  R,  the  total 
resistance  ; 


Then,  P=  — 


M=h—  = 


m 

S  = 

336 

r- 

100 

m, 

=  %'7  = 

S  =  \ 

336 
lUO 

13 

8  : 

7 

13000 
207  06 "~ 

-.8  = 

=   3-36  sq.  ft. 


1-68 


F= 


8=  C9-68  „ 

64-2 

72  =  09-68  X-  ==  09-68  X  900  =  02,712  lb. 

lb. 

77  (realised  power)  =  62,712  x  30  -^550  = 
3420-66  H.r. 

77'  (gross  power)  including  the  slip  and  other  losses, 
100 

=  3420-66  :<  —  —  4751  H.  P. 

Thus,  by  ascertaining  the  value  of  S  for  any  vessel, 
which  was  entirely  independent  of  velocity,  it  would 
be  easy  to  determine  the  power  necessary  to  propel  it 
at  any  re()uired  speed,  or,  the  speed  being  given,  to 
tind  the  corresponding  power. 

64  2 

Generally  77=  VS — -f-  650  (1) 

Or,  because  for  sea  water  64-2  was  very  nearly  equal 
to  2ff, 

F*  a 

n  =   (2) 

550  ^  ^ 


When  the  slip  and  other  losses  were  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  the  Leinster — 

100 

*  77'  =  77  —  (3) 

When  the  gross  power  was  given,  and  the  velocity 
was  required — 

■72 

ff'  X  550  l| 


t  7  =  /  100 


^9 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  e.^amine  the  que.stion 
of  the  influence  of  form  in  reducing  the  resistance  of 
vessels. 

It  was  argued  that,  in  vessels  of  similar  type  to 
the  Leinster,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  resistance 
was  due  to  friction,  and  only  one-tenth  to  considera- 
tions involving  the  question  of  "form," no  minor  mo- 
diScalions  of  the  latter  could  have  much  effect  in 
diminishing  the  total  resistance.  The  case  of  other 
vessels  of  different  type,  more  bluff  in  the  bows  and 
not  so  fine  in  the  run,  was  adverted  to,  and  a  particu- 
lar instance  was  discussed  where  the  inertial  resist- 
ance was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  total 
resistance,  and  the  slant  length  of  the  bows  to  the 
base  to  be  as  6  to  1.  If  such  a  vessel  were  altered, 
so  as  to  make  the  above  proportion  85  to  1,  the  im- 
provement would  only  diminish  the  total  resistance 
by  one-tenth. 

In  opposition,  however,  to  this  view,  the  author  re- 
ferred to  several  ships,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
given  in  the  discussion  upon  ]\Ir.  Armstrong's  paper 
on  "  High  Speed  Steam  Navigation"  (Minutes  of 
Proceedings,  Inst.  C.  E,,  vol.  xvi.).  Tliese  vessels 
were  the  Rifleman,  the  Teazer,  the  Dwarf,  the  Mag- 
net, the  Flying  Fish,  and  two  vessels  by  Mr.  Scott 
Russell.  By  moderate  improvements  in  the  bows 
and  run  of  the  above  vessels,  the  resistance  was  dimi- 
nished to  degrees  varying  from  one-half  to  one-ninth 
of  the  whole,  a  considerably  greater  improvement 
than  could  be  accounted  for  upon  the  principles  of 
calculation  in  the  paper. 

Wi'ihoiit  attempting  to  solve  the  difficulty,  the 
author  threw  out,  as  a  suggestion  for  examination, 
whether,  as  nearly  all  the  above  vessels  were  propel- 
led by  screws,  the  improvements  noted  might  not  be 
referable  to  an  improved  action  in  the  propelling  in- 
strument brought  about  by  an  alteration  in  tlie  hulls 
of  the  vessels;  and  the  question  suggested  itself, 
whether,  if  the  resistance  of  the  vessels  in  question 
could  h,ave  been  ascertained  by  means  of  a  dj'namo- 
meter  applied  to  a  towing-rope,  the  improvement 
would  have  been  .so  great  as  when  shown  by  the  di- 
minished power  of  the  engines? 


ARE    PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 
WANTED? 

ArconDiNG  to  the  Town  Council  of  Preston  they 
are  not!  That  intelligent  board,  at  a  meeting  held 
last  week,  and  report  pretty  fully  in  the  local 
Glial  (/io7i,  were  considerinsr  whether  the  plans  and 
sections  of  the  new  waterworks  should  he  submitted 
to  Mr.  George  Einmett,  of  Oldham,  and  whether 
afierwar<ls  they  should  call  in  Mr.  Rawlinson  to 
inspect  before  the  works  were  proceeded  with.  It 
appears  that  some  delay  had  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  plans  for  the  Lee  Green  reservoir;  there  was 
some  ditticulty  about  the  foundation.  The  Water 
Committee  had  decided  to  submit  the  works  to  Mr. 
K.ninett,  of  Oldham,  which  was  the  point  for  the 
Council  to  approve.  There  appears  from  the  dis- 
cussion a  very  strong  objection  to  this  gentleman  un- 
dertaking the  superiniendence  of  the  work.  Personal 
dislike  had  something  to  do  with  this  disafl^ection 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Council;  hut  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Emmett  was  not 
an  engineer.  Several,  however,  agreed  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  the  works  honestly.  One  of  the 
economical  aldermen  argued  from  the  pennywise 
and  pound-foolish  policy  with  a  keenness  which 
sharpened  the  drowsy  wits  of  his  brethren  around 
him.  Thus  said  Alderman  Coultale:  He  should 
like  to  know  $ome  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  competent  engineering  skill.  Was  it  the 
payment  of  5  per  cent,  upoii  the  outlay,  which  would 
amount  to  £1 ,500  ? — This  kind  of  reasoning  "  took" 
easily,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  minority,  who 
were  wiser  in  theory,  but  smaller  in  number,  this 
grave  assembly  determined  to  do  without  the  assis- 
tance of  a  professional  engineer.  Now,  we  have  no 
more  knowledse  of  Mr.  Kmmett  than  is  afforded  by 
the  report  alluded  to  ;  but  if,  as  is  allowed  on  all 
sides,  he  be  not  an  engineer,  the  policy  of  the  Pres- 
ton Town  Council  is  clearly  wrong.  The  result  of 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  a  professional  engineer — 
ending  in  the  recent  catastrophe  by  which  200 


•  If  fur  fresh  water  H'  X  0-97  =  gross  H.  P. 
t  If  t'ur  fresh  water  V  -1-  0-38  =  velocity. 


persons  were  drowned,  ought  to  be  sufficient  warn- 
ing to  all  who  contemplate  the  erection  of  these 
works  of  engineering  skill.  If  a  qualified  practitioner 
fail,  how  much  more  probable  is  it  that  a  manager 
who  is  not  an  eT)gineer  should  do  the  same  !  From 
the  danuer  to  which  persons  are  exposed  in  the  con- 
struction of  waterworks,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  best 
professional  advice  sliould  be  obtained. — Buildintj 
News. 


POMPEIIAN  EXCAVATIONS. 

I  WAS  SO  fortunate,  during  a  visit  to  Pompeii  last 
week,  as  to  see  a  house  excavated.  The  system  pur- 
sued is  as  follows:  the  earth  covering  the  deposit  of 
cinders  having  been  removed,  the  latter  are  scooped 
out  of  the  rooms,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  any 
frescoes  on  the  walls.  The  rubbish,  principally  con- 
sisting of  light  scoriaj,  is  cari-ied  by  girls  to  railway- 
trucks.  These,  when  full,  run  down  an  inclined 
plane,  and  deposit  their  contents  without  the  city 
walls.  When  the  ashes,  &c..  in  the  rooms  have  been 
removed  to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  floor,  should 
no  large  objects  have  been  discovered,  operations  are 
temporarily  suspended,  the  entrance  to  each  room  is 
blocked  up  by  stone  slabs,  and  guards  are  placed  over 
the  house,  for  it  is  within  this  stratum  of  ashes  and 
scoriae  that  the  domestic  articles,  &c.,  are  found. 
When  matters  are  in  this  condition,  the  director  of  the 
work  is  apprised  that  a  house  is  ready  for  final  disin- 
terment, and  either  he  or  his  deputy  is  present  when 
the  rooms  are  finally  cleared  out.  The  men  entrusted 
with  this  last  operation,  who  are  skilled  workmen, 
are  overlooked  by  four  ofl^icers  specially  appointed  to 
see  that  the  work  is  elficiently  executed,  and  that  no 
articles  are  secreted.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit, 
the  director  of  the  works  and  a  select  party  came  ex- 
pressly from  Naples  to  see  the  house  in  question  disin- 
terred. As  soon  as  they  had  assembled,  the  order  was 
given,  and  the  workmen,  furnished  with  short  spades 
and  trowels,  proceeded  to  cast  out  the  ashes.  They 
had  not  laboured  more  than  a  few  minutes  before  the 
bronze  hinges  of  the  doors  were  discovered,  with  the 
bolts  and  other  fastenings  ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
within  the  doorway  they  came  upon  a  rich  find  of 
small  bronze  statuettes,  rings,  vases  of  earthenware 
and  glass,  curiously-shaped  drinking-vessels,  blazing 
like  jewels  from  oxidation,  and  a  great  varietj'  of 
boditin-like  instruments  in  bone  and  ivory.  Upwards 
of  fiffy  objects  were  found  in  this  room  ;  in  that  ad- 
joining, about  ten  ;  but  in  the  five  other  rooms,  con- 
stituting the  ground-floor  of  this  house,  nothing  be- 
yond the  hiuijes  and  fastenings  of  the  doors.  The 
director  and  otficei-s  present  conceived  that  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Pompeii,  the  occupants  of  this  house,  at 
the  first  outbreak  of  Vesuvius,  had  gathered  their 
worldly  goods  together  with  the  view  of  carrying  them 
off,  but  bad  been  unable  to  do  more  than  save  them- 
selves. It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  great  interest 
that  attends  the  final  opening  of  a  Pompeiian  house, 
the  contents  of  which  have  remained  buried  since 
A.  D.  79,  when  the  terrific  eruption  that  destroj-ed 
Pompeii  occurred.  You  see  objects  brought  to  light 
so  fresh  in  many  instances,  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  localities  where  they  have  been 
found  but  yesterday — objects,  too,  frequently  won- 
derfully similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  present  day. — 
C.  li.  W.  in  Athenceum. 


The  Standard.  October  23,  18(12,  speaking  of 
Benson's  Argentine  in  the  E.\l]il)itioii,  says, — "  Per- 
fect in  point  of  form,  and  good  as  a  piece  of  work- 
manship.'' This  splendid  material  is  a  compound  of 
various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  pure  silver, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessing  all  the 
beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  durability  of  Silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  arKcntine  and 
the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most 
skilfuljndge  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  while 
its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many  years'  wear 
its  appearance  remains  unaltered.  During  the  last 
seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the 
public,  that  its  maimfacture  has  been  extended  to 
all  tliose  articls  usually  made  in  silver,  viz.,  spoons, 
forks,  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee  services,  waiters, 
lireail  and  cake  baskets,  candalabra,  dishes  of  all 
kinds,  epergnes,  claret  jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c  A 
sample  spoon  will  he  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30  stamps  ;  and 
an  illustrated  catalogue  containing  300  engravings 
and  full  price-list  of  the  various  manufactures, 
both  in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  reeei])t  of  six  stamps.  A  prize 
medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "excel- 
lence of  manufacture,  argentine,  and  electro  plate.'' 
Post-office  orders  and  cheques  should  be  njade  pav- 
able  to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch  Establishment, 
63,  Cornhill.  All  communications  should  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  principal  establishment,  33  and  34, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London.    Established  1749. 

Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of 
Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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LIGHTING  GAS  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Mant  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  eftect  the  simultaneous  ignition  of  a  great  number 
of  gas  jets  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  Thus  all  the 
lamps,  not  alone  in  a  single  street,  but  in  an  entire 
district,  might  be  lighted  in  a  single  instant  of  time, 
and  in  addition  to  the  convenience  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, an  actual  saving  of  gas  would  be  effected,  be- 
cause, now,  certain  lamps  have  to  be  lit  too  early  in 
order  that  others  may  not  be  lit  too  late.  In  theatres, 
concert- rooms,  churches,  &c.,  it  is  obvious  that  great 
advantages  would  follow  on  the  successful  employment 
of  any  system  of  electrical  simultaneous  ignition. 

Hitherto  this  has  been  proposed  to  be  effected  by  a 
wire  running  from  jet  to  jet,  the  circuit  being  partially 
interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  a  filament  of  plati- 
num in  proximity  witli  the  orifice  through  which  the 
gas  issues.  This  filamant  becomes  red  hot  when  a 
strong  current  of  electricity  is  transmitted  through 
the  wires,  and  thereby  lights  the  gas.  One  or  two 
other  expedients  have  been  adopted,  but  hitherto 
with  very  partial  success.  But,  although  the  simul- 
taneous ignition  of  a  number  of  jets  cannot  be  effected 
with  certainty,  it  seems  far  from  improbable  that  the 
ubiquitous  lucifer  will  be  superseded  by  very  simple 
and  elegant  arrangements.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Messrs.  Cornelius 
and  Baker  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  method  of  light- 
ing gas  by  means  of  frictional  electricity,  arranged 
for  use  with  a  bracket,  two  portable  lighters,  and  a 
table  light,  all  being  simple  in  arrangement  and 
readily  kept  in  order.  These  instruments  are  con- 
structed upon  the  principle  of  the  electrophorus.  The 
electric  bracket  is  arranged  with  a  brass  cup  in  the 
form  of  a  vase,  resting  upon  the  bracket,  with  a  con- 
necting piece  of  hard  rubber.  JThis  cup  is  lined 
with  lamb  skin  covered  with  silk,  and  contains  the 
hard  rubber  electric  piece  which  corresponds  in  form 
to  the  inside  of  the  cup.  A  coiled  covered  wire  con- 
nects the  brass  cup  with  a  wire  attached  to  the  burner, 
and  terminating  just  above  the  burner.  In  order  to 
light  the  gas,  the  stop  is  turned,  the  hard  rubber  piece 
lifted  partly  from  the  cup,  thus  liberating  the  spark 
and  lighting  the  gas.  The  Portable  Lighter  consists 
of  the  same  vase  or  cup,  with  the  addition  of  a  non- 
conducting handle.  When  the  brass  cup  is  lifted  from 
the  electric  piece  and  held  to  the  conducting  wire  of 
the  burner,  the  gas  is  immediately  lighted.  Another 
portable  instrument,  called  the  Double  Air-Tight 
Electrophorus,  consists  of  two  metallic  tubes,  each 
closed  at  one  end,  and  connected  together  at  the 
other,  with  a  non-conducting  ring  of  hard  rubber,  the 
inside  being  lined  with  lamb  skin.  A  hard  rubber 
rod  is  placed  within  them,  the  length  of  one  of  the 
tubes,  and  fitting  them  so  as  to  move  somewhat  freely 
from  end  to  end.  When  the  moveable  piece  inside  is 
allowed  to  fall  to  one  end,  and  the  tube  is  raised  to 
the  connecting  wire  of  the  burner,  this  piece  changes 
its  place  again,  falling  into  the  tube  held  by  the  hand. 
The  spark  leaves  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  at  the  same 
time  and  lights  the  gas.  The  Table  Light  Burner 
consists  of  the  same  instrument  arranged  upon  a  pivot 
regularly  attached  to  the  pillar  light.  The  subject  is 
worth  the  attention  of  gas  engineers  here,  and  we  feel 
little  doubt  that  simple,  inexpensive,  and  elegant 
little  instruments  of  the  kind  we  have  described  would 
soon  become  popular  among  us. — Building  Nevis. 


Draiwage  and  Reclamation. — One  of  the 
most  complicated  systems  of  drainage  which  have 
ever  come  under  our  notice  is  at  present  beiifs  carried 
out  by  Lord  Clancarty  at  Tristane,  on  tlie  farm  of 
Mr.  Craughwell,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Maxwell.  The  extent  of  land  to  be  drained  is  some- 
thing over  100  acres,  chiefly  of  a  marshy  nature, 
surrounding  at  various  levels  the  bases  of  the 
various  hillocks,  forths,  and  knolls  scattered 
over  tlie  country.  A  small  lake,  in  reference  to 
which  there  are  numerous  legends,  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  tlie  lands.  Much  of  the  land  here  is 
in  a  deplorable  state  from  a  want  of  drainage,  and 
some  of  it  will  he  more  than  quadrupled  in  value 
when  dried.  Lord  Clancarty  advances  to  his  tenants, 
at  a  fair  per  centage,  the  cost  of  drainage,  of  course 
securing  that  the  work  should  be  efficiently  per- 
formed. The  lands  here  will  be  drained  for  less 
than  i'o  an  acre  ;  and  the  work  will  afford  remune- 
rative employment  to  every  labourer  in  the  district 
who  applies  for  it.  On  his  Ballymacward  estate. 
Lord  Clancarty  also  intends  to  give  assistance  in  the 
way  of  drainage. —  Western  Star. 

Gas  is  Castlebar. — IMr.  Daniel,  gas  contractor, 
of  this  city,  has  recently  tilted  up  gas  works  in  Cas- 
tlebar, and  since  their  completion,  the  lighting  of  the 
town  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Gibkai.tar. — The  French  papers  notice  a  project 
put  forth  by  M.  Alexandre  Laya,  for  the  construction 
of  a  maritime  canal  on  Spanish  soil  which  is  to  super- 
sede the  Straits  of  Gibralter,  and  to  render  "  illusory 
the  possession  of  the  fortified  rock  bearing  that  name." 
The  capital  required  is,  it  seems,  about  four  millions 
sterling. 


ROYAL  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  inst,  in  the  Museum  Building, 
Trinity  College  : 

RoBEUT  Cai,dwe[,l,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  A.  M'Alister, 
M  B.,  on  "  A  Specimen  of  Ulodendron  Minus." 
There  was  a  very  admirable  specimen  produced  by 
Mr.  M'Alister,  which  he  had  got  from  a  colliery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  which  he  ex- 
plained in  a  masterly  and  interesting  manner. 

Mr.  Haylee  and  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton  said  that 
the  society  should  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  M'Alister 
for  bringing  such  an  admirable  specimen  before  them, 
for,  though  the  fossil  was  a  well  known  one,  yet  such 
perfect  specimens  were  rather  rare. 

The  second  paper  was  by  the  Rev.  Maxwell  Close, 
"  On  the  general  Glaciation  of  the  Rocks  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Dublin."  The  paper  was  an  exceedingly  ela- 
borate one,  and  gave  the  result  of  most  extensive 
geological  investigations  in  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Wickiow,  and  Kildare.  The  lecture  was  accompanied 
by  an  illustrative  map,  on  which  were  marked  the 
directions  of  the  striations  or  grooves  in  the  rocks  in 
parts  of  the  counties  above  mentioned.  The  lecturer 
gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the  striations  were 
formed,  not  by  the  action  of  floating  ice,  but  of 
glacier  or  land  ice.  He  thought  that  the  up-hill, 
down-hill,  and  curved  currents,  as  well  as  the  regu- 
larity of  the  groovings,  were  evidence  suflicient  to 
establish  his  statement  with  any  observant  mind. 

Dr.  Haughton  remarked  that  Mr.  Close  had  made 
a  number  of  most  important  observations  over  a  very 
large  district,  and  had  established  a  number  of  very 
important  points.  He  was  not,  however,  prepared 
to  go  the  whole  length  with  him  in  the  cause.  He 
thought  that  was  an  open  question  even  yet,  whether 
the  striiE  were  formed  by  ice,  or  by  shpping  down  of 
gravel  and  mud,  as  the  land  rose  up  out  of  the  water. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  fellows  : — A. 
Gahan,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Omagh,  County  Surveyor  of 
Tyrone;  II.  Russell,  Esq.,  Simmon'.s-court ;  R. 
Glasscott  Symes,  Esq.,  Geological  Survey,  Ireland  ; 
Sandford  Palmer,  Esq.,  Roscrea.  R.  H.  Ellis  was 
elected  an  Associate. 


ARTISTIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  DE- 
CORATIONS OF  OUR  SHOP  FRONTS. 

We  notice  with  great  pleasure  the  growing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  knowledge  and  taste  of  our  art- 
workmen  in  the  improvements  they  are,  with  such 
credit  to  themselves,  making  in  their  premises.  The 
old  red  brick  shop  front  is  giving  way  to  the  tasteful 
and  ornamental  style  that  may  now  be  observed  in 
our  streets  ;  pilasters,  mosaics,  and  arabesques  now 
present  themselves  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  in  proportion  as  they  are  se- 
lected from  good  examples,  or  are  designed  in  good 
taste,  so  will  they  influence  the  taste  of  the  people  at 
large :  there  is  great  truth  in  the  old  saying  relative 
to  the  force  of  example,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  Dublin  will  be  renowned  for  its  shops,  as 
it  is  at  present  for  its  public  buildings.  But  while  the 
exterior  is  improved  the  interior  is  not  neglected,  and 
of  this  we  have  a  very  good  example  in  the  recent 
improvements  at  Messrs.  Waterhouse  and  Co.'s, 
jewellers.  Dame-street.  This  firm  has  added  an  ex- 
tensive gallery  and  show-roora  to  their  establishment, 
and  the  decorations  have  been  carried  out  with  taste 
and  neatness.  The  Greco-Roman  is  the  style  used, 
and  the  delicate  tints  and  graceful  forms  show  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  style  and  its  applications. 
We  think  it  a  matter  of  justice  to  state  that  the  de- 
corations have  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Brenan  of 
Aungier-street.  For  the  additions  above  mentioned 
Sir.  John  M'Curdy  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Halston 
the  builder. 


PRIMITIVE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST 
SCHOOLS, 

SOUTH  GREAT  GEORGe'S-STREET. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
these  schools  was  performed  on  Friday,  6th  inst. 
by  John  Hayes,  Esq.,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  building  will  be 
plain  and  unimposing,  without  any  attempt  at  out- 
ward effect,  the  style  being  the  Early  English.  The 
schoolroom  will  be  80  feet  in  length  by  34  in  width, 
and  16  feet  to  the  springing  of  the  roof,  thereby 
affording  ample  space  for  proper  ventilation.  The 
principals  of  the  roof  will  he  of  open  timber,  spring- 
ing from  plain  cut  stone  corbels,  and  internally  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  will  be  30ft.  The 
arran;,'ement  in  the  design  for  I'ghtiiig,  which  is  next 
in  importance  to  ventilation,  considering  the  awk- 
ward situation  of  the  building,  is  admirable,  there 
being  three  large  lancet-shaped  windows  arranged 


for  each  end,  no  side  lights  being  practicable.  The 
internal  fittings  of  the  schoolroom  will  also  be  most 
conducive  to  convenience,  and  in  connection  with 
this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  space  set 
apirt  in  the  plan  for  a  neat  library  room,  to  be 
erected  at  some  future  day.  The  material  of  which 
the  building  will  be  composed  is  of  stone,  with  brick 
facings  to  the  windows.  Its  capacity  of  accommo- 
dation will  he  to  the  extent  of  500  children,  and  the 
estimated  cost,  including  purchase  of  ground,  about 
£1,500.  The  designs  are  by  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire, 
architect.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  William 
Crowe  and  Sons. 


THE  KINGSBRIDGE  TERMINUS,  GREAT 
SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

This  terminus  (of  which  we  give  an  illustration) 
presents  a  highly-ornamented  front  of  hewn  granite, 
consisting  of  a  central  building,  two  storeys  in 
height,  107  feet  in  width,  with  two  wings,  each  ex- 
tending 53  feet,  beyond  which  the  ornamental  por- 
tion projects  17  feet.  The  basement  storey  is  of  the 
Tuscan  Order,  rusticated  and  corniced.  The  second 
is  composed  of  eight  three-quarter  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  two  pilasters  at  the  extremities.  Between  these 
are  handsome  windows,  with  alternate  arched  and 
angular  pediments,  resting  on  pillars.  At  the  bases 
of  the  pillars  are  newels  supporting  an  elegant  bal- 
cony. The  entablature  is  adorned  with  lions'  heads 
and  carved  modillions.  The  wings  exhibit  a  rusti- 
cated basement,  having  two  Ionic  pillars  on  either 
side  of  an  entrance,  and,  above,  a  campanile  and 
cupola.  In  this  building  are  the  offices  of  the  secre- 
tary and  superintendents.  The  entire  premises  being 
on  the  ground  level,  the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded 
for  access  to  the  platform,  the  iron  and  glass  roof  of 
which  covers  an  extent  of  more  than  two  and  a-half 
acres.    Mr.  Sancton  Wood  was  the  architect. 


ELECTRIC  HOUSEHOLD  BELLS. 

In  a  recent  journey  to  Paris  (says  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
C.  E.,  in  the  Telegraphic  Journal),  nothing  struck  me 
so  much  as  the  extensive  use  which  our  neighbours 
make  of  this  new  application  of  that  wonderful  science 
which  serves  our  public  and  private  wants  to  such  a 
marvellous  extent.  Electric  bells  are  used  every- 
where— in  private  houses,  in  public  institutions,  in 
merchants'  offices,  in  ordinary  shops,  in  cafes,  and 
restaurants;  all  the  large  hotels — the  Grand  Hotel, 
the  Louvre — are  most  completely  provided  with 
them ;  indeed,  they  have  become  a  general  domestic 
necessity.  Enorm(ms  posters  advertise  them  to  the 
Parisian  public.  I^arge  shops  are  devoted  to  their 
supply  alone.  They  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  intro- 
duced into  England,  for  we  can't  long  remain  behind 
our  neighbours  across  the  water  in  an  article  of  such 
advanced  principles  and  of  such  domestic  and  every- 
day use.  A  gentle  pressure  upon  a  small  button 
effects  all  that  is  required.  The  electric  force  that 
rings  the  bell  steals  noiselessly  along  the  wire ;  there 
is  no  strain ;  but  the  bell  gives  forth  its  warning 
sound  as  though  it  were  rung  by  the  stout  arm  of 
some  invisible  sprite.  How  is  this  effected  ?  We 
require  a  battery  to  generate  the  electric  force,  wires 
to  convey  it  to  the  bells,  buttons  to  bring  it  into  play, 
bells  to  be  sounded,  and  tablets  to  indicate  the  room 
from  whence  the  impulse  emanated. 


CHIMNEY  SWEEPING  BY  CLIMBING  BOYS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  Chimney 
Sweepers'  Act  was  passed,  notwithstanding  which,  I 
find  that  the  inhabitants  of  your  city  are  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  using  climbing  boys.  I  could  give  in- 
stances of  children  having  been  stolen  from  their 
parents,  and  sold  to  chimney-sweepers.  I  knew  a  man 
who,  wlien  si.K  years  oM,  was  stolen  from  his  home  ; 
his  poor  mother,  after  searching  over  the  country,  but 
in  vain,  returned  to  her  home,  and  died  broken-hearted. 

It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  that  girls  have  been 
employed  in  this  inhuman  system.  They  have  been 
so  used  in  London,  Windsor,  Greenwich,  Witham, 
Barnet,  Uxbridge,  Stockport,  Manchester,  and  Mac- 
clesfield. 

Let  those  who  are  mothers  reflect  what  would  be 
their  feelings,  if  by  any  unfortunate  event  their  own 
children  should,  at  the  age  of  from  six  to  eight  years, 
after  being  nurtured  with  much  care  and  affection, 
and  when  their  dread  of  darkness  is  often  in  full  ope- 
ration be  brought  into  such  a  situation,  as  by  brutal 
and  unfeeling  violence,  to  be  forced  into  the  rough 
and  dark  recesses  of  a  foul  chimney,  and  that  morning 
after  morning,  and  from  year  to  year,  which  is  the 
case  with  many.    Could  they  endure  the  reflection 
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that  nearly  all  their  remainiiif;  days,  commencing 
from  that  early  period  of  life  wlien  too  young  to  de- 
fend tliemselves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressive 
taslimasters,  were  to  be  dragsjed  over  in  a  degree  of 
filth  and  ■wretchedness  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
class,  and  their  night  passed  on  a  bag  of  soot  or  a 
bundle  of  dirty  straw,  as  is  often  the  case  with  these 
unoft'eriding  and  injured  children.  And  let  every 
mother  consider  that,  so  long  as  she  encourages  the 
present  cruel  system,  she  may  unthinkingly,  but 
grievously,  be  adding  to  the  sufferings  of  some  poor 
innocent  child,  who  may  have  been  decoyed  away 
from  a  parent  as  affectionately  tender  as  herself,  and 
that  she  may  possibly  be  alTording  a  temptation  to 
some  unprincipled  villain  to  deprive  her  of  her  own 
offspring;  for  so  great  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  sufficient  supply  of  children  for  this  odious  employ- 
ment, that  the  most  unjustifiable  means  have  often 
been  used  to  obtain  them. 

There  surely  eannot  be  any  pretext  for  exposing 
our  fellow-creatures  to  suffering,  danger,  and  death, 
when  the  most  angular  chimneys  can  be  altered  and 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  macliine  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense; and  it  is  now  an  established  fact,  that  if  the 
machine  is  properly  used,  and  the  chimney  constructed 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  it  will  aot  only  sub- 
ject parties  to  less  dirt  in  their  apartments,  but  will 
clean  a  chimney  more  effectually  tlian  if  swept  by  a 
climbing  boy.  The  pains  which  the  chimney  sweepers 
have  taken  to  mislead  and  disgust  the  public  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  machine,  are  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  confidence  with  which  their  state- 
ments have  been  received. 

The  remedy  of  the  evil  is  in  the  keeping  of  the 
people,  by  at  once  resolving  to  make  use  of  the  ma- 
chine only.  William  Wood. 

Bowden,  near  Manchester. 

Observe. — As  all  persons  allowing  a  boy  to  sweep 
their  chimneys  are  liable  to  a  penalty,  attention  is 
requested  to  the  following  abstract  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, Vic.  3  and  4,  c.  85 : — "  And  be  it  enacted, 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  any  person 
who  shall  compel  or  knowingly  allow  any  child  or 
young  person  under  the  age  of  21  years  to  ascend  or 
descend  a  chimney  or  enter  a  flue,  for  the  purpose  of 
sweeping,  cleaning,  or  coring  the  same,  or  for  extin- 
guishing fire  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  no 
more  than  ten  pounds,  and  not  less  than  five  pounds." 

We  feel  called  upon  to  express  our  sympathy,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  with  the  Manchester  Society  in 
their  endeavours  to  repress  the  crying  evil  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  above  letter.  We  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  reason  it  has  been  suffered  to  continue 
so  long,  iii  violation  of  law,  and  to  the  outrage  of  all 
feelings  of  humanity,  is  from  the  strenuous  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  conceal  the  barbarous  cruelty 
that  is  exercised  in  connection  with  such  a  practice; 
aud  that,  were  the  details  which  have  been  published 
by  the  Manchester  Association  made  generally  known, 
society  would  rise  up  en  masse  to  procure  its  instan- 
taneous suppression.  We  who  are  reared  in  the  lap 
of  luxury  know  little  of  the  hardship  that  must  be 
endured  to  provide  for  us  our  most  commonplace 
everyday  comforts.  The  very  calico  that  forms  such 
an  extensive  item  for  our  clothing  ;  the  sugar  with 
which  we  are  wont  in  so  many  forms  to  soothe  our 
palate  is  prepared  for  our  use  under  the  whip  of  the 
cruel  taskmaster,  where,  amid  poisonous  swamps,  and 
beneath  a  burning  southern  sun,  the  swarthy  son  of 
Canaan  drags  through  his  wretched  existence,  and 
toils,  and  sickens,  and  dies,  unpitied  and  uncared  for. 
We  think  little  of  the  sufl'erings  that  are  endured  by 
the  hardy  mariner  in  conveying  to  us  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  a  stormy  ocean  the  dainties  that  we  place 
upon  our  breakfast-table.  But  all  the  social  evils,  all 
the  cruelties  that  have  ever  been  inflicted  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  enjoyment  sink  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  suffering  which  we  unwit- 
tingly sanction  under  our  own  roof.  On  a  cold  and 
dark  winter's  morning,  long  before  daylight,  when  we 
are  fast  locked  in  sleep,  a  sliivering,  half-naked  urchin 
is  forced  into  a  cavity  only  fourteen  inches  by  nine, 
and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  where,  with  elbows 
and  knees  indented  by  the  sharp  masonry,  he  must 
work  his  way  up,  with  nothing  to  support  him  but 
the  angles  of  the  stones,  by  wliich  his  flesh  is  lace- 
rated, and  scarcely  able  to  breathe  in  the  sooty  cell 
into  which  he  is  wedged.  There  are  none  to  witness 
his  sufferings — there  are  none  to  pity  him — we  stand 
ofi'  from  him  with  aversion  ;  and  yet  this  wretched 
atom  of  humanity  has  feelings  just  as  strong  and  ten- 
der as  our  own  ;  he  can  feel  pain  and  misery  just  as 
acutely  as  we  can. 


An  affecting  appeal  has  been  published  by  the 
Manchester  Society,  to  which  we  have  been  requested 
to  give  publicity  as  far  as  possible,  and  containing  a 
detail  of  sufl^ering  and  of  cruelty,  that  few  are  aware 
of  being  enacted  in  our  streets,  perhaps  in  our  own 
bouses.  It  commences  by  stating  that  although 
nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  a  committee  was 
formed,  at  the  instigation  of  that  distinguished  phi- 
lanthropist, Jonas  Harvey,  to  institute  measures  for 
the  relief  of  climbing  boys,  yet  that  unfortunately 
their  exertion  proved  abortive  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  wretched  creatures  were  for  the  most  part  either 
orphans,  or  stolen,  and  under  the  power  of  brutal 
masters.  Acts  of  Parliament  that  were  passed  on 
several  occasions,  the  last  so  late  as  the  year  1842, 
were  attended  with  little  better  success,  and  the 
practice  of  subjecting  these  friendless  children,  often 
only  eight  years  of  age,  to  the  most  cruel  treatment 
was  not  only  adhered  to  with  pertinacity,  but  even 
winked  at  and  countenanced  by  magistrates.  The 
author  of  the  paper  describes  a  chimney  which  was 
formed  of  two  flues  connected  by  a  horizontal  shaft, 
the  lower  flue  30  feet  in  height,  the  upper  one  25 
feet,  and  the  horizontal  shaft  25  feet  long,  and  the 
section  of  the  flue  only  14  inches  by  9,  a  common 
form  of  chimney  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  state: 

"  That  the  reader  may  understand  the  real  nature 
of  the  work  often  imposed  upon  the  climbing  boys, 
I  begin  with  two  cases,  which  will  at  once  illustrate 
the  danger  and  cruelt3'  of  the  employment. 

"  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  bo)'  who  has 
swept  the  chimney  which  I  have  described.  His  de- 
scription of  tlie  process  is  almost  too  horrible  to  listen 
to.  To  efli'ect  his  object  he  must  crawl  along  the  ho- 
rizontal part  (A  to  B)  on  his  elbow  and  side,  with  his 
face  very  near  to  the  soot  through  which  lie  must 
pass.  In  this  painful  position  he  has  to  make  liis  way 
four  or  five  times  back  to  angle  A  before  he  can  re- 
move the  soot  from  angle  B.  At  length,  after  pass- 
ing through  angle  B,  he  ascends  the  perpendicular 
shaft  G,  25  feet  high,  when  the  soot  falls  down 
nearly  blocking  up  angle  B.  The  boy  must  then 
force  a  passage  through  this  angle,  and  through  the 
accumulation  of  soot  which  impedes  his  return,  and 
which  he  must  push  behind  him  with  his  feet  so  as  to 
clear  a  way  for  his  body.  He  must  then  resume  the 
labour  of  removing  the  soot  by  degrees  to  the  angle 
A,  so  that  it  may  fall  into  the  grate  below.  There 
are  hundreds  of  chimneys  in  the  country  of  this  de- 
scription, many  indeed  containing  two  or  more  hori- 
zontal parts,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  danger. 
This  chimney  has  been  erected  more  than  ten  years. 
There  are  several  others  in  the  same  city  of  similar 
construction,  and  though  the  horizontal  part  may  not 
in  all  cases  be  so  long  from  angle  to  angle,  all  are 
very  difficult  to  pass  through. 

"  The  second  case  presents  a  somewhat  different 
form  of  danger,  tlie  reality  of  which,  in  the  instance 
now  to  be  stated,  was  too  readily  proved  by  the  re- 
sult. 

"  In  order  to  save  expense,  many  chimneys  are 
constructed  as  follows.  One  perpendicular  flue  is 
made  to  serve  two  fireplaces,  the  second  fireplace  at 
some  distance  off  being  connected  by  a  slanting  flue 
with  the  perpendicular  one.  In  February,  1855, 
George  Topham,  of  Goole,  master  sweep,  sent  his 
son  up  a  chimney,  of  the  above  description.  The 
boy  soon  returned,  saying  tlie  heat  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  breathe;  bis  father  beat  him  and  again 
sent  him  up.  The  lad  returned  a  second  time  saying 
he  should  be  suffocated,  but,  after  another  beating, 
he  was  compelled  by  his  father  to  make  a  third 
ascent.  The  result  was  that  when  the  jjoor  child  got 
beyond  the  junction  of  the  two  chimneys,  becoming 
unable  to  breathe,  he  fell  down  the  perpendicular 
chimney  into  a  bricked  up  fireplace  in  which  was  a 
large  lodgment  of  burning  soot.  The  people  of  the 
house,  alarmed  at  the  boy's  disappearance,  at  last 
opened  the  old  fireplace  where  tlie  unhappy  lad  was 
foimd  burned  to  death.  At  the  inquest,  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  was  returned  against  the  father,  who 
was  committed  to  York  Castle. 

"  In  February,  18G1,  I  was  taken  into  a  bouse  in 
Foregate-street,  Chester,  where  a  boy  had  been 
forced  up  a  chimney,  the  entrance  into  which  was 
only  6in.  by  Tiin.  An  architect  and  a  friend  who 
accompanied  me  both  measured  the  entrance.  The 
inside  of  the  chimney  was  of  the  usual  dimensions, 
but  surely  no  argument  is  requisite  to  pi'ove  that  the 
forcing  of  a  child's  body  through  such  a  passage  was 
an  act  of  atrocious  barbarity. 

"A  boy  sweeping  a  chimney  in  Boundary-street, 
Oxford-street,  Manchester,  got  so  wedged  in  that  he 
could  not  get  down.  The  neighbours  became  alarmed, 
and  a  labourer  was  <ient  for,  who  had  to  make  three 
openings  in  the  chimney  before  he  found  the  almost 
suffocated  child. 


"  Dissolute  parents  often  sell  the  labour  of  their 
children,  when  five  years  old,  for  an  annual  payment. 
These  unfortunates  are  frequently  under  the  control 
of  journeymen,  men  of  drunken  habits  and  brutalized 
minds,  who,  to  save  themselves,  often  inflict  bitter 
sufferings  on  the  children. 

"  From  facts  given  in  evidence,  there  is  not  a  doubl 
that  young  girls  have  been  employed  habitually,  and 
in  considerable  numbers,  in  chimney  sweeping. 
Among  other  towns  where  this  shameful  barbarity 
has  been  practised,  I  may  name  the  following: — 
Hadley,  Barnet,  Witham,  Uxbridge,  London,  Wind- 
sor, Nottingham,  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  and  Pres- 
cot. 

"  Cases  of  suffucation  in  chimneys,  of  which  there 
are  many  authenticated  accounts,  also  occur  in  hori- 
zontal flues,  with  sharp  and  contracted  angles.  To 
understand  this  better,  it  will  be  well  to  accompany 
the  young  chimney-climber  in  a  flue  of  thisdescription. 

"  The  chimney  cloth  being  fixed,  the  boy  puts  on 
his  climbing  cap,  drawing  it  well  down  below  his  chin, 
to  prevent  inhaling  the  soot.  From  the  grate  he  begins 
to  ascend  the  flue  by  pressing  the  sides  with  his  back, 
elbows,  and  knees ;  and,  having  advanced  some 
distance  in  an  upright  direction,  he  comes  to  a  right 
angle.  The  flue  is  then  horizontal  for  several  feet. 
With  some  effort  he  passes  the  first  angle,  and  proceeds 
slowly  forward  with  his  face  downwards  on  hiselbows 
and  knees,  till  he  arrives  at  the  second  angle,  which 
he  endeavours  to  pass  by  bending  his  back.  This 
being  prevented  by  the  projecting  angle  immediately 
above  him,  he  turns  himself  half  round,  and  by  much 
exertion  gets  his  head  and  shohiiers  into  the  uprigiit 
part  of  the  flue,  which  is  now  perpendicular  to  the 
top.  Having  accomplished  the  ascent,  he  slides  down 
again,  and  on  attempting  to  turn  the  angle,  finds  it 
blocked  lip  with  a  larger  accumulation  of  soot  than 
impeded  his  progress  before.  He  endeavours  to  dis- 
place the  soot  by  driving  it  along  with  his  feet;  but 
in  his  efforts  he  becomes  imbsdiled  in  it.  He  struggles 
awhile  till  the  soot  accumulates  fast  round  his  head; 
his  breathing  becomes  difficult :  and  in  the  greatest 
anguish  he  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  return,  but  all 
In  vain  :  the  upper  angle  of  the  flue  bears  hard  upon 
him,  he  becomes  completely  powerless,  until  at  last, 
in  an  agony  of  suffocation,  he  utters  a  few  stifled 
groans,  and  expires! 

"In  the  present  century  there  are  thirty  recorded 
cases  of  climbing-boys  being  thus  suffocated,  ten  who 
have  been  smothered  in  rubbish  while  '  coring  '  chim- 
neys, seven  that  have  been  burnt  to  death  in  flues, 
and  four  that  have  been  killed  from  falling  from  the 
to[is  of  chimneys — flfty-one  in  number.  The  places 
where  these  defenceless  boys  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
climbing-system  are  as  follows  : — London,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  \V  aterford,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Nottingham,  Hull,  Hereford,  Preston, 
Dumfries,  Deal,  Keighley,  Clapham,  Harrow,  and 
Goole." 

After  observing  that  "  Even  as  I  write,  I  read  in 
the  newspaper  before  me  that  a  sweep,  named  Pa- 
trick Temsion,  aged  about  14,  has  been  smothered 
in  one  of  the  chimneys  of  the  Cork  county  gaol :  if 
the  law  be  thus  set  at  nought  in  an  establishment 
under  direct  magisterial  control  can  it  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  it  should  be  violated  by  private  indivi- 
duals ?"  the  author  concludes  in  the  following  forcible 
words : — 

"  Ytom  every  class  of  the  community  the  appeal 
now  made  ought  to  meet  with  a  ready  response.  To 
the  mothers  of  England,  however,  it  cannot  but 
come  home  with  special  force.  Who  among  them 
would  not  shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of  seeing  the 
fair  children  on  whom  such  treasures  of  love  and 
anxious  care  have  been  expended,  consigned  to  the 
merciless  control  of  men  alike  brutalized  in  thought 
and  feeling,  to  be  employed  throughout  that  period, 
which  by  many  is  deemed  the  hapjiicst  of  human 
existence,  in  the  most  loathsome  occupation  ;  rising 
into  life  with  no  pleasant  memories  of  the  past  or 
joyous  hopes  of  the  future;  their  present  portion 
only  ceaseless  and  unrequited  toil,  with  no  brighter 
prospect  before  them  than  a  life  of  crime,  with  cri- 
minals as  their  only  associates,  and  a  prison  their 
destined  home  ? 

"  Much  may  doubtless  be  accomplished  by  im- 
proved legislation,  but  the  true  remedy,  after  all,  is 
to  be  found  in  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  so 
clearly  indicating  stern  hostility  to  this  atrocious  sys- 
tem as  to  render  its  continued  maintenance  impossible. 
Most  thankful  shall  I  feel  if  this  brief  appeal  should, 
in  the  smallest  degree  conduce  to  a  better  state  of 
feeling,  and  thus  aid  the  cause  to  which  much  of  my 
thought  and  time  have  been  devoted." 

The  author  also  describes  at  some  length  the  ma- 
chine which  is  now  extensively  employed  for  sweep- 
ing, and  proves  that  it  performs  the  work  much  more 
efficaciously  than  could  ba  done  by  any  boy. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
LONDON. 

April,  1864. 
The  paper  read  was  "  Description  of  the  Santiapro 
and  Valparaiso  Railway,  Chile,  South  America; 
with  remarks  upon  resistances  from  curves  on  rail- 
ways, and  upon  coal-hnrning  locomotives,"  hy  Mr. 
W.' Lloyd,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

It  was  observed  tliat  the  original  proposition  for 
uniting;  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chile  with  its 
chief  port  was  made  hy  Mr.  Wheelwriuht,  an  Ame- 
rican citizen,  in  the  year  1850.  Detailed  surveys 
and  plans,  prepared  hy  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  an  Ame- 
rican engineer,  were  submitted  to  the  Government 
in  the  following  year,  for  the  construction  of  a  line, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  stated  at  about 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  In  July,  1852,  an  Act 
of  Congress  was  obtained  by  a  company  of  Chilian 
capitalist*  ;  and  in  the  month  of  October  of  the 
same  year  the  works  were  commenced.  In  May, 
1854,  "the  author  arrived  in  Chile,  and  took  over 
charge  as  chief  t-niiineer.  Under  his  direction  the 
works  were  advanced  with  considerable  rapidity; 
so  that  in  September,  1855,  a  length  of  eight  miles 
was  opened;  hy  December,  1856,  a  further  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles;  and  in  May,  1857,  the  pas- 
senger traffic  was  opened  to  Quillota,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  tliirty-four  miles  from  Valparaiso,  l)ut  on 
a  part  of  the  last  section  the  works  were  of  a  pro- 
visional character,  pending  the  completion  of  a 
tunnel  through  the  S;in  Pedro  hill.  Thus  far  the 
line  was  carried  out  by  Chilian  capitalists,  assisted 
by  the  Government.  But  its  extension  to  Santiago, 
a  further  distance  of  eighty  miles,  was  entirely 
executed  on  account  of  the  State,  who  purchased 
the  private  stock  at  par.  The  first  sod  of  the  ex- 
tfnsion  was  turned  in  September,  1850,  a  length  of 
seven  miles  was  opened  in  February,  1861,  an  addi- 
tional sixteen  miles  in  September,  1862,  and  the 
whole  of  the  line  was  completed  in  September, 
18B3,  by  the  author  as  Engineer-in-Cliief  to  the 
Government  of  Chile.  The  work  had  thus  occu- 
pied nearly  eleven  years;  it  was  believed,  liow- 
iiver,  that  it  might  readily  have  been  accomplished 
in  one-half  the  time,  but  for  the  delays  and  impe- 
diments arising  out  of  the  control  of  the  autliorilie.s. 

Kespecting  the  physical  features  of  the  republic, 
it  was  remarked  that  the  extreme  width  of  the 
country  seldom  in  any  part  exceeded  100  miles; 
yet  in  this  distance  tliere  was  a  difference  of  level 
equal  to  about  20,000ft.  In  fact,  the  country  re- 
sembled a  vast  mountain  slope — its  foot  bathed  hy 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  its  perpetual  snow-covered 
summit  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  coutitry  was  also 
volcanic,  and  subject  to  rain-storms  of  unusual  vio- 
lence. Being  thus  constant'y  liable  to  terrestrial 
disturbances,  and  not  overburthened  with  pecuniary 
resources,  the  mode  of  carrying  out  such  enter- 
prises, with  security  and  economy,  was  a  deeply 
interesting  study.  Eiidently,  the  first  cost  of 
construction  was  more  important  than  the  future 
cost  of  working,  as  an  unusually  high  rate  of  fares 
would  still  be  an  enormous  economy  to  the  public, 
and  high  velocities  were  not  demanded. 

The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Valparaiso 
(pop.  70,000)  to  Santiago  (pop.  200,000)  did  not 
exceed  seventy  miles.  The  coach  roud  between  the 
two  places  pursued  a  tolerably  direct  course;  but 
the  physical  obstacles  upon  tills  route  rendered  it 
jndispensalile  to  seek  for  some  less  obstructed  means 
of  access  to  the  central  valley  of  Chile.  The  road 
crossed  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  1,300ft., 
1, 950ft.,  and  2,595ft.  respectively  above  the  sea 
level;  while  the  two  intermediate  plains  had  an 
elevation  of  830ft.  and  1,000ft.  above  the  same 
level,  and  the  great  central  plain,  in  which  San- 
tiago was  situated,  was  1,800ft.  above  the  sea. 
Merchandise  was  conveyed  in  large  two-wheeled 
carts,  drawn  by  eight  bullocks,  and  capable  of 
holding  two  tons,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the 
transit  varied  from  six  days  to  forty-four  days,  and 
the  cost  from  £1  13s.  per  ton  in  summer  to  £3  179. 
per  ton  in  winter,  the  average  being  about  2s.  6d. 
per  1001b.  The  opening  of  the  line  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  conveyance  of  goods  to  one-third,  and 
the  time  to  five  or  six  hours  ;  while  passengers, 
instead  of  paying  £2  each  by  coach,  would  make 
the  journey  iEi  one-half  the  time  at  an  expense  of 
10s. 

The  line,  as  executed,  left  Valparaiso  at  its 
north-east  extremity,  followed  the  coast  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  crossing  its  various  indenta- 
tions, or  cutting  through  the  projections  of  syenitic 
rock.  This  portion  was  level  throughout,  being 
about  12rt.  above  liii;h-water  mark,  and  in  many 
places  was  defended  by  sea  walls  of  massive  granite 
blocks;  hut  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  curves  of 
small  radius.  Thence  it  diverged  to  the  east,  and 
passed  np  the  valley  of  La  Vina  del  Mar  for  five 
miles,  with  gradients  never  exceeding  1  in  100,  and, 
after  crossing  the  ravine  of  Paso  Hondo,  it  reached 
the  course  of  the  Quilpue  river,  along  which  it  ran 


for  ten  miles,  the  works  eomprining  deep  cuttings 
in  rock,  heavy  embankments,  and  considerable 
wrought  iron  viaducts,  the  gradients  in  many 
places  being  as  steep  as  1  in  50,  so  that  at  the 
eighteenth  mile  the  summit  of  Lebu,  which  was 
510ft.  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  attained.  The 
line  then  descended  for  two  and  a-half  miles  at  the 
rate  of  1  in  65,  and  for  one  and  a-half  mile  at  1  in 
90,  reaching  the  Limache  river,  which  was  spanned 
by  three  bridges,  at  the  twenty-fourth  mile.  For 
the  next  three  miles  the  line  ascended  again  at  the 
rate  of  1  in  90,  to  surmount  the  second  summit  of 
San  Pedro,  the  level  of  which  was  384ft.  above  the 
sea.  At  tliis  point  the  line  passed  through  a  spur 
of  the  Andes,  hy  a  tunnel  1,600ft.  in  length,  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  through  granite  and  trap-rock, 
containing  much  water,  ami  the  remainder  consisted 
of  decomposed  rock  and  clay,  so  that  it  was  consi- 
dered necessary  to  arch  the  tuimel  throughout. 
The  completion  of  the  tunnel  having  been  delayed 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  form  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  provisional  line, 
by  which  the  traffic  to  Quillota  was  carried  for  four 
years,  without  the  slightest  accident.  This  liiie  was 
worked  by  one  of  the  ordinary  passenger  locomo- 
tives employed  as  a  stationary  engine,  and  by  its 
means  250  i)assengers,  and  100  tons  of  goods,  were 
daily  conveyed  up  inclines  in  1  in  13  and  1  in  15  on 
either  side,  surmounting  a  height  of  150ft.  from  the 
starting  point.  During  the  suspension  of  the  tunnel 
works  the  timbering  under  the  wet  decomposed 
rock  became  decayed;  and,  when  attempts  were 
subsequently  made  to  excavate  the  material,  it 
flowed  into  the  tunnel  as  fast  as  it  could  be  removed, 
until  the  surface  of  the  ground,  laoft.  above,  began 
to  sink.  The  area  of  tliis  settlement  was  observed 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  orifice  below.  When  the 
ground  had  sunk  10ft.  a  large  lattice  timber  frame- 
work was  prepared  to  occupy  this  area,  and  upon 
this  brushwood  was  spread.  The  excavation  helow 
was  then  proceeded  with,  the  frame  rapidly  disap- 
peared, and  the  sides  of  the  cavity  fell  in  as  tlie 
frame  descended.  A  second  frame,  similarly  co- 
vered, was  then  inserted,  after  which  the  miners 
found  they  were  gaining  upon  the  slip,  and  even- 
tually succeeded  in  getting  the  timtiers  properly 
erected.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  first  frame 
had  descended  to  the  tunnel,  and  had  perfectly 
plugged  up  the  aperture. 

Beyond  the  San  Pedro  tunnel  the  line  descended 
to  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  again  ascended 
to  Quillota  (pop.  10,000).  This  town  was  thirty- 
four  miles  from  Valparaiso,  and  was  sitimted  on  the 
Aconcagua  river — one  of  the  principal  in  Chile, 
but  not  navigable  in  any  jjart — up  the  valley  of 
which  the  line  was  carried  for  twenty  miles.  It 
then  diverged  to  the  valley  of  Tabon,  crossed  the 
Vicbiculen  river,  and  at  the  fifty-seventh  mile 
readied  the  station  of  Llaillay,  where  the  Talion 
incline  commenced.  The  cliiiracteristics  of  this 
line,  contrasted  with  other  similar  works,  might  be 
gathered  from  the  following  table  : — 
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There  was  a  maximum  gradient  of  1  in  44§  for  a 
distance  of  Z\  miles,  and  upon  it  occurred  sixteen 
curves  or  004ft.,  one  of  633f't.,  and  one  of  702ft. 
radius,  for  an  aggregate  length  of  1  \  mile.  The 
railway  had  been  carried  alung  the  abrupt  and 
rugged  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
SOOit.  above  the  valley,  the  rocks  towering  above 
to  an  altitude  of  nearly  l,000ft.  The  works  com- 
prised two  tunnels  throuah  porphyry,  several  heavy 
retained  walls,  a  number  of  high  embankments, 
and  a  succession  of  deep  rock  excavations.  At  one 
point  the  line  for  one-half  its  width  was  in  cutting 
70ft.  deep,  while  the  remaining  half  was  formed  of 
embankment,  the  slopeof  which  extended  down  the 
hill-side  to  about  250ft.  below  the  rails.  In  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  line  about  three  thou- 
sand men  were  employed  for  two  years,  the  greater 
part  being  miners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gun- 
powder was  used.  The  Maquis  Viaduct,  the 
principal  work  of  the  kind  upon  the  line,  occurred 
on  this  incline,  where  the  gradient  was  1  in  46,  and 
upon  a  curve  of  604ft.  radius.  Its  greatest  height 
was  126ft.  and  length  600ft.  The  piers  constructed 
of  cast  iron  columns,  braced  with  wrought  iron, 
resting  upon  masonry.  The  superstructure  com- 
prised four  plate  iron  girders,  each  spanning  open- 
ings of  100ft.,  and  one  tubular  girder  having  a 
span  of  148ft.  The  total  weight  of  iron  was  about 
750  tons,  and  the  cost  of  the  viaduct  erected  had 
amounted  to  about  £40,000,  or  £66  per  lineal  foot. 


The  iron  work  was  all  obtained  from  England: 
Messrs.  Kennard  supplying  the  piers,  and  the  Ca- 
nada works  the  tube  and  girders.  Out  of  the  total 
length  of  12  miles  of  the  Tabon  incline,  6  one- 
tenth  miles  were  curved  ;  andupcn  all  the  curves 
of  less  than  l,000lt.  radius,  it  had  been  deemed 
prudent  to  lay  down  a  guard  rail  on  the  inner  side. 
The  permanent  way  was  formed  of  fish  jointed  T 
rails,  841b.  to  the  yard,  fastened  to  sleepers  of  two 
kinds  of  native  timber. 

The  descent  towards  Santiago  was  effected,  for 
the  first  3|  miles,  with  an  inclination  of  1  in  80, 
to  which  succeeded  a  gradient  of  1  in  183,  as  far  as 
the  deep  and  tortuous  ravine  called  San  Ramon, 
along  which  the  line  was  carried  for  4  miles,  with 
gradients  of  1  in  55,  1  in  60,  1  in  71,  1  in  75,  and 
1  in  100.  At  the  eighty-second  mile  the  country 
became  more  open.  The  line  then  passed  Tiltil, 
Poolpacio,  Lampa,  and  crossed  the  Batuco  Lake  at 
the  ninety-sixth  mile,  hy  means  of  an  embankment, 
the  slopes  being  protected  by  loose  stone.  Thence 
to  Santiago,  114  miles  distant  from  Valparaiso,  the 
only  works  of  importance  were  a  cutting  of  basaltic 
rock  at  Renca,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Mapacho  river 
at  the  entrance  to  the  capital. 

American  engineers  appear  to  underrate  the  effect 
which  curvature  produced  in  retarding  the  passage 
of  trains;  while  English  authorities  differed  mate- 
rially in  their  views  upon  the  subject.  As  the  au- 
tli  ir  believes  practical  data  were  wanting,  he  had 
himself  made  experiments,  from  which  il  appeared 
that  upon  a  straight  line  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  50, 
the  resistance  were  55ib.  per  ton  of  train,  corres- 
ponding with  those  deduced  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  calculation;  while  upon  the  same  gradient  com- 
bined with  curves  of  (iOOft.  radius,  the  resistances 
were  augmented  to  701b.  per  ton  of  train.  By  the 
formula  of  Latrobe,  the  resistance  due  to  this  cur- 
vature was  only  6  091b.  per  ton  of  train.  Professor 
Rankine's  gave  12  31b.  per  ton  of  load.  These  ex- 
periments appeared  to  show  that,  upon  a  curve  of 
1 ,000ft.  radius,  the  resistance  was  double  that  upon 
a  straight  line  ;  and  upon  a  curve  of  600ft.  radius, 
it  was  equal  to  the  gravity  on  an  inclined  plane  of 
1  in  150.  Approximately,  the  resistance  due  to 
the  curvature  might  be  found,  either  by  dividing 
the  number  of  pounds  in  a  ton  by  0  224  of  the  ra- 
dius of  the  curve,  or  by  multiplying  the  deflection 
angle  of  the  curve  by  1'75,  to  give  the  resistance  in 
pounds  per  ton  of  train.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  guage  of  the  line  was  5ft.  6in.,  and  that  the 
proper  super-elevation  had  been  given  to  the  outer 
rail  on  curves. 

The  plant  employed  upon  the  line  was  upon  the 
European  system,  the  engines  and  most  of  the 
rolling  stock  having  been  obtained  from  England. 
The  engines  at  present  in  use,  the  dimensions  of 
which  were  given,  were  of  two  classes,  ordinary 
six-wheeled  passenger  and  goods  engines,  four 
wheels  being  coupled  ;  but  special  engines  had  been 
ordered  for  tlie  Tabon  incline. 

Mr.  Mather,  the  locomotive  superintendent,  had 
adapted  the  engines,  at  a  trifling  expense,  to  burn 
exclusively  native  coal,  by  which  an  economy  in 
the  cost  and  consumption  of  fuel  of  about  30  per 
cent,  had  been  effected.  Observations  as  to  th^ 
duty  of  the  engines,  on  curves  of  600ft.  radii, 
showed  that  at  a  velocity  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
upon  inclines  of  1  in  44,  ordinary  passenger  engines 
could  convey  a  gross  weight  of  train  equal  to  doubla 
their  own  weight ;  upon  inclines  of  1  in  55,  similar 
engines  would  take  up  rather  more  than  two  and  a- 
half  times  their  own  weiglit;  and  upon  a  gradient 
of  1  in  50,  a  goods  engine  had  drawn  up  four  time* 
its  own  weight.  The  application  of  a  jet  of  hot 
water  upon  the  flanges  of  the  leading  wheels  of  the 
engines  had  so  facilitated  their  passage  round  sharp 
curves,  tiiat  bogie  trucks  were  unnecessary,  pro- 
vided sufficient  play  was  allowed  to  the  trailing 
wheels;  while  the  resistance  was  diminished,  and 
the  tires  were  not  so  rapidly  destroyed.  Similarly, 
the  application  of  moisture  to  the  rails  from  the 
tender,  in  passing  round  abrupt  curves  upon  steep 
gradients,  the  rails  for  the  engine  remaining  dry, 
sensibly  reduced  the  resistance  due  to  curvature  ; 
and  hy  the  same  means  the  break  blocks  in  de- 
scending inclines  could  be  prevented  from  igniting. 

The  communication  was  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  photographic  views,  showing  some  of  the  more 
important  works,  and  by  complete  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  the  entire  line,  the  cost  of  which  had 
amounted  to  about  £20,000  per  mile,  inclusive  of 
rolling-stock. 


April  26,  1864. 

A  paper  was  read  "  On  the  Structure  of  Loco- 
motive Engines  for  Ascending  Steep  Inclines,  espe- 
cially when  in  conjunction  with  Sharp  Curves  on 
Railways,"  by  Mr.  .1.  Cross. 

Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams  then  read  an  important 
paper  "  On  the  luipedimeiital  Friction  between 
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Wheel  Tyres  and  Rails,  with  Plans  for  Improve- 
ment." 

The  author  thought  that  the  chief  source  of  de- 
struction in  rolling  stock  and  permanent  way,  apart 
from  disproportionate  weight,  arose  from  the  blows 
and  friction  between  the  wheel  tyres  and  the  rails — 
that  was,  jumping  and  sliding.  This  conclusion 
was  verified  by  the  contrary  results  practically  ob- 
tained on  the  main  line  of  the  Worth  London  Rail- 
way at  Bow.  He  considered  that  the  best  mode  of 
preventing  the  blow  was  to  provide  for  elastic  resi- 
lience immediately  over  the  tyre  heneaili  the  wheel, 
and  immediately  under  the  rail,  taking  care  that  the 
rail  joints  were  elastically  supported  by  fishes  of 
sufBcient  depth  ;  a  continuous  elasticity  which  could 
only  be  obtained  by  diseontinuous  supports,  as  with 
the  double-headed  rail  on  an  elastic — the  flat- 
footed  and  bridge  rails  with  continuous  supports  not 
being  adapted  for  it;  and  that  the  rail  thus  elasti- 
cally supported  should  be  in  itself  as  rigid  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  North  London  line  this  desirable 
result  had  been  obtained  by  laying  down  longitu- 
dinal timbers  on  the  ordinary  cross  sleepers,  and 
spacing  the  rail  supports  not  on  the  cross  sleepers, 
but  between  them  ;  the  cross  sleepers  being  packed, 
and  the  longitudinals  unpacked,  so  as  to  yield 
elastic  action.  In  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years  and 
a-half  the  ordinary  iron  rails  laid  on  this  system 
were  undamaged,  and  the  cross  sleepers  firm  and 
unmoved,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rails  laid  in  the 
ordinary  rigid  way.  He  argued  that  the  sliding  or 
frictional  movement  of  the  tyres  on  the  rails  could 
only  be  completely  guarded  against  by  permitting 
each  wheel  to  revolve  separately,  or  by  permitting 
the  tyres  to  slip  on  the  wheels,  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  end  play  of  the  axles  between 
the  rails  in  such  a  mode  that  the  rails  might  govern 
the  flanges  and  keep  the  several  axles  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  rails,  wliether  on  straight  lines  or  on 
curves.  This  had  been  accomplished  by  applying 
a  hoop  spring  of  tempered  steel  between  the  wheel 
and  tyre,  enabling  the  tyre  to  slip  round  on  the 
wheel,  or  the  wheel  to  slip  within  the  tyre,  and  the 
tyre  slightly  to  flatten  in  the  case  of  driving  wheels, 
and  to  rock  laterally  to  St  an  unequal  surface  of 
rail.  These  results  had  been  practically  verified 
on  the  North  London  and  the  St.  Helen's  lines, 
where  Stafl'ordshire  tyres,  under  elastic  use,  had 
far  exceeded  in  durability  Krupp's  best  steel.  In 
conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the  sleepers,  on  foun- 
dations of  the  p-^ruianent  way,  could  not  he  too 
firmly  or  too  rigidly  bedded  ;  and  that  iron  or  stone 
blocks,  as  in  the  original  system,  chemically 
durable,  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
timl)er,  if  elastic  resilience  were  provided.  The 
results  of  the  cross  sleepers,  firmly  packed  under 
the  elastic  superstructure,  where  the  wheel  pressure 
was  distributed  over  two  sleepers,  instead  of  rest- 
ing on  one,  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
fectly solid  foundation. 


ON  THE  TESTING  OF  CHAIN  CABLES.* 

It  is,  no  doubt,  generally  known  that  a  select  com- 
mittee of  tile  House  of  Commons  is  now  considering 
a  bill  for  the  compulsory  testing  of  chain  cables  and 
anchors  of  merchant  vessels.  This  may  be  said 
lo  lend  a  passing  interest  tu  a  question  which,  how- 
ever, needs  no  chance  helj)  in  calling  for  our  atten- 
tion. 

Without  entering  into  lengthy  statistics,  or  cal- 
culatiug  the  number  of  times  that  the  total  length 
of  all  the  chain  cables  in  actual  use  would  measure 
round  the  world,  we  should  be  scarcely  mistaken 
in  the  Huppusition  that  in  different  purts  of  the 
globe  there  are,  at  this  very  moment,  many  hun- 
dreds of  valual)le  lives,  and  thousands'  worth  of 
property,  in  each  case  dependent  upon  a  single  link 
of  the  hundred  fathoms  that  make  up  the  length  of 
an  average  chain  cable  ;  for  there  are  situations  in 
which  a  ship  is  often  placed  wherein  the  cable  must 
be  literally  the  thread  of  life  of  the  vessel.  To  the 
seamen  of  the  present  age,  the  iron  cable,  tliough 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  is  a  common 
everyday  thing.  Those  of  the  last  generation  could 
remember  the  time  when  only  hem|)en  cables  were 
in  use.  The  naval  men  of  that  time  were  thus  ltd 
to  look  upon  chain  cables  as  the  most  precious  gift 
ever  made  in  modern  times  to  ti^e  mariner — to  re- 
peat the  words  of  the  late  distinguished  Captain 
Basil  Hall. 

Now,  although  we  have  been  testing  chain  ca- 
bles according  to  certain  Admiralty  regulations  es- 
tablished ever  since  1831 ,  althougli  the  naval  ad- 
ministrations of  France,  Russia,  and  other  countries 
have  exactly  ciipied  these  regulations,  and  althougli 
Lloyd's  have  adopted  the  Admiralty  test — which 
is  somewhat  more  than  the  so-called  "  merchant" 
test — it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  almost  every  point  connected 
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with  the  use  and  testing  of  chain  cables  still  exists 
amongst  engineers  and  other  men  of  science.  This 
differing  of  doctors  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  the 
Blue  Book  report  from  the  18G0  Select  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  anchors  and  chain 
cables  for  the  merchant  service.  One  witness  states 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  loss  of  life  by  shipwrecks 
are  due  to  bad  cables  and  anchors  ;  another  that 
very  few  wrecks  occur  throuijh  bad  anchors  and 
cables.  One  objects  to  the  Navy  proof  as  being 
too  high  ;  another  as  too  low.  One  witness  consi- 
ders that  the  cross-stay  does  not  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  link  :  another  that  the  cross-stay  is  a  great 
improvement.  In  tlie  same  way,  directly  contrary 
opinions  were  elicited  from  different  witnesses  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  cables  under  wear,  their 
re-testing,  re-annealing,  and  other  points.  A 
similar  want  of  agreement  on  these  matters  exists  in 
France;  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  several  in- 
teresting engineering  questions,  coimected  witii 
the  strength,  the  testing,  and  the  re-testing  of 
chain  cables,  offer  a  fair  field  for  a  practical  exami- 
nation. 

According  to  the  Admiralty  regulations,  an  iron 
chain  cable  has  to  consist  of  eight  lengths,  each  12^ 
fathoms  long,  including  one  swivel  in  the  mi<ldle  of 
every  other  length,  and  one  joining  shackle  to  each 
length.  Neglectinfi  the  swivels  and  shackles,  each 
link  may  be  described  as  a  cylinder,  the  axis  of 
which  is  wound  into  a  shape  approximating  to  that 
of  an  ellipse.  The  width  over  all,  or  across  the 
minor  axis,  is  made  diameters  (full)  of  the 
cylindrical  bar.  The  length  over  all,  or  across  the 
major  axis  of  the  supposed  ellipse,  is  six  diame- 
ters. The  cast-iron  stud  across  the  minor  axis  is 
made  U'6  of  a  diameter  in  the  centre,  and  one  dia- 
meter at  each  of  its  ends.  This  stud  not  merely 
acts  as  a  cross-stay,  but  also  preserves  the  freedom 
of  the  joints,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  mecha- 
nical flexibdity  of  the  cal)le.  The  weights  are  of 
course  exactly  fixed  in  the  government  tenders. 
The  weight  of,  for  instance,  a  orje-incli  link  stay- 
pin  must  Tiot  exceed  3|  ounces,  and  the  weiiiht, 
fixed  by  contract,  of  a  hundred  fathoms  of  cable, 
in  8  lengths,  inclmling  4  swivels  and  8  joining 
shackles,  must  not  be  exceeded  by  more  than 
]-20th  part.  The  experience  of  many  centuries 
has  determined  the  sizes  of  hempen  cables  for  ships 
of  a  given  tonnage  ;  and,  tlie  sizes  of  the  hempen 
cable  being  thus  given,  it  is  easy  to  substitute  a 
chain  cable  of  the  required  strength.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Napier  has  proposed  a  formula,  according  to  which 
one-eighth  of  the  cube  root  of  load  displacement 
would  give  the  diameter  of  the  chain  cable  usually 
employed  by  steamers  of  the  present  form.  In  the 
Admiralty  comparative  table,  showing  the  Weights 
and  strengtlis  of  stud  chains  and  hempen  cables, 
there  is  a  noticeable  relation  between  the  girths  of 
the  hempen  cable«  and  the  diameters  of  tiie  iron 
employed  in  chain  cables.  The  number  of  inches  of 
the  circumferences  of  the  hempen  cables  pretty 
nearly  expresses  in  lines,  or  twelfths  of  an  inch, 
the  diameters  of  the  iron  cables  of  e(|ual  breaking 
strengths.  The  material  of  the  links  is  No.  3  rolled 
bar,  and  very  good  cable  bolts  generally  cost  from 
£1  to  ,1'2  above  common  bars.  According  to  expe- 
riments by  Telford,  Hodgkinson,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and  also  according  to  numerous 
experiments  at  Woolwich,  we  may  safely  take  the 
.ultimate  breaking  strength  of  cable  bars  at  24  tons 
to  the  square  inch,  and  their  limit  of  elasticity, 
under  a  tensile  stress,  at  12  tons  to  the  square  inch. 
These  bars  would  stand  a  pressure  up  lo  deforma- 
tion of  18  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  lo  tons 
pressure  at  the  elastic  limit.  Tiie  ultimate  tensile 
strength  of  a  round  bar  of  this  iron  would  thus  be 
nearly  19  tons.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the 
leading  man  of  tlie  lest  house  at  Woolwich,  in 
I860,  this  ultimate  statical  breaking  strength  is 
only  occasionally  exceeded,  when  it  rises  up  to 
about  20  tons  for  a  one-inch  round  bar,  or  25-33 
tons  per  square  inch.  He  also  stated  that  a  great 
number  of  e.-cperiments,  made  at  Woolwich,  showed 
the  greatest  breaking  strength  of  one-inch  chain 
cables  to  be  only  28  31  tons.  Contrary  to  the  po- 
pular assumption  that  a  stnd  link  should  be,  in  tlie 
direction  of  its  length,  twice  the  strength  of  a  sin- 
gle bar,  this  result  would  show  a  loss  in  strength  of 
28-75  percent.  According  to  the  comparative  table 
published  by  the  Admiralty,  the  one-inch  bolts 
should  stand  21  tons  8  cwts. ,  and  the  stud  link 
therefrom,  34  tons  i>  cwts..  It  also  appears  to  have 
been  assumed  (for  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
proved  liy  experiment)  that  the  strength  of  the 
cable  bolt,  and  of  the  link  therefrom,  both  increase 
almost  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bars.  Tims,  the  breaking  of  two-inch  bolts  is 
given  as  21  tons  8  cwts.,  X  4  =  85  tons  12  cwts., 
to  which  two  tons  are  added  ;  the  strength  of  chain 
therefrom  as  34  tons  5  cwt.  X  4  =  137  tons,  and 
the  proof  as  18X4  =  72  tons.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  to  engineers  that,  as  a  rule,  a  two-inch 
bar  is  not  practically  four  times  as  strong  as  a  one- 


inch  bar  of  even  exactly  the  same  make  and  by  the 
same  maker,  and  that  the  strength  becomes  less 
and  less  as  the  bulk  still  further  increases.  The 
proportions  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  appear,  how- 
ever, to  compensate  for  this  loss,  and  there  is  very 
nearly  the  same  average  ratio  of  breaking  strenirth 
to  diameter  in  all  chains  from  five-eiiihtlis  to  two 
inches.  But,  even  according  to  the  Admiralty 
tallies,  there  is  a  remarkablB  amount  of  strdiigth 
lost  in  forming  the  iron  into  the  link.  This  loss 
of  strength  was  well  known  to  Sir  Samuel  Browne, 
the  introducer  of  chain  cables.  He  tlius  patented, 
in  1817,  the  straiglitlink  used  in  suspension  bridges, 
and  applied  it  to  the  Brighton  chain  pier. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  portion  of  the 
strength  of  the  bar  should  be  lost  in  forming  it  into 
a  cable  link.  The  principal  causes  are  .-— 1st.  The 
mechanical  shape  of  the  link  ;  2nd.  The  crushing 
stress  undergone  by  tlie  insides  of  the  crowns;  3rd. 
The  deterioration  in  strength  of  the  iron  through  its 
being  bent ;  4th.  The  loss  of  strength  at  the  welds. 

In  the  first  place,  each  link  is,  when  the  cable  is 
pulled  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  subjected  to  a 
transverse  strain  at  each  of  its  ends  or  crowns,  and 
is  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a  curved  beam  loaded 
in  the  middle.  .\n  orisjinally  curved  beam  is,  with 
regard  to  bending  stress,  in  the  same  condition,  at 
any  cross-section  at  riirht  angles  to  its  neutral  sur- 
face, as  a  straight  beam  under  the  same  moment  of 
flexure.  The  moment  of  flexure  of  one  end  of  a 
common  unstayed  link  can  be  expiessed  in  inch- 
pounds  by  muliiplyiiig  half  the  span,  or  half  the 
distance  in  the  clear,  by  the  load  of  pounds.  In  the 
case  of  the  stayed  link,  however,  the  moment  of 
thrust  of  the  cross-stay  lias  to  he  subtracted  from 
the  moment  of  the  hending  force.  The  mechanically 
weakest  part  of  any  link  is  thus  at  the  crowns. 
Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  all  the  writers  on  the 
strength  of  materials,  from  Professor  Peter  Barlow, 
Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  and  others,  down  to  General 
Morin,  in  18G2,give  the  strength  of  a  link  furnished 
with  a  cross-stay  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  iron  of 
which  the  link  is  made. 

In  a  mathematical  sense,  the  contact  between  the 
links  is  only  al  a  point,  because  it  is  a  case  of  two 
cylinders  touching  each  other  at  right  angles.  Under 
a  load,  this  point  will  spread  out  to  a  surface  of  an 
area  given  by  the  amount  of  the  load  and  by  the 
compressibility  of  the  iron.  This  surface  will  then 
probalily  increase,  in  the  case  of  a  one-inch  cable 
under  a  load  of  nine  tons,  up  to  more  than  half  a 
square  inch.  And  thus  at  the  ends,  the  softer  and 
more  ductile  the  iron,  the  sooner  will  it  lie  worn  away 
in  practice,  and  the  progressive  deterioration  caused 
by  this  crushing  action  will  also  be  furthered  by  the 
friction. 

An  attempt  to  account  for  the  reduction  in  strength 
through  the  bending  of  the  cylindrical  bar  has  next 
to  be  made.  Wrought  iron  is  known  to  he  a  crys- 
tallized body,  belonging  lo  the  cubic  system.  Now 
M  r.  Mallet,  in  his  important  work  "  On  the  Physical 
Conditions  involved  in  the  construction  of  Artillery," 
has  shown  that  these  crystals  are  not  grouped 
amorphously  (or  without  distinct  arrangement)  ; 
but  that  they  always  take  a  certain  determinate 
position.  He  has  developed  the  law  thai  "  iron, 
whether  in  the  state  of  cast  or  of  wrought  iron,  has 
the  principal  axes  of  its  integrant  crystals  arranged 
in  the  lines  of  least  pressure  within  the  mass  "  while 
exposed  to  piessure  and  heat  in  progress  of  manu- 
facture. The  principal  axes  of  the  crystals  in  a 
rolled  bar  would  thus  be  set  in  a  direction  coincident 
with  the  length  of  the  bar,  and,  from  the  property 
of  malleability  possessed  hy  these  metallic  crystals, 
they  would  further  take,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
rolls,  or  the  impact  of  the  forging  hammer,  the  longi- 
tudinal extension  known  as  the  "  fibre"  of  wrought 
iron.  Mr.  Edwin  Claik  found  that  bars  cut  longi- 
tudinally and  transversely  to  the  fibre  of  the  same 
plate  of  an  excellent  quality  of  iron,  gave  with  the 
fibre  a  strength  of  from  19-66  to  20-2,  and  across 
the  fibre  a  strength  of  only  16-7  tons  to  16-93  tons. 
The  ultimate  elongation  also  of  the  plate  in  the  line 
of  the  fibre  was  double  as  great  as  transverse  to  it. 
A  great  number  of  experiments  by  fllr.  Kirkaldy 
gave  somewhat  similar  results.  He  found  that  the 
difference  averaged  from  21-7  to  2-1  per  cent.,  the 
mean  difference  in  the  whole  being  9-8  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  direction  of  the  fibre.  The  respective 
ultimate  elongations  were  also  in  almost  the  same  rates 
as  those  found  by  Mr.  Clark.  It  would  thus  appear 
from  these  experiments,  and  from  a  consideration  of 
Mr.Mallet'siaw, that  both  tlieelaslic  rangeand  break- 
ing strength  of  wrought  iron  of  any  given  quality  are, 
to  a  certain  amount,  dependent  on  the  direction  of 
the  crystalline  axes  in  relation  to  the  strain  ;  and 
further,  the  elasticity  would  be  at  a  maximum  in  the 
direction  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  crystals,  or 
"line  of  fibre."  Tlie  crystals  in  a  bar  subjected  in 
the  direction  of  its  longitudinal  axis  to  a  tensile  or  a 
compressive  stress,  would  thus  be  in  the  most 
favourable  condition  with  rcifard  to  its  ultimate 
breaking  strength  and  its  elastic  limit.    But  when, 
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say,  a  red-liot  bar  is  beinsc  bent,  the  principal  axes 
of  its  crystals  would,  acconlina;  to  tlie  law  of  cross- 
bendins  strains,  avranae  tbeinselvcs  above  and  below 
a  neutral  axis  in  the  direction  of  least  pressure  within 
the  mass  ;  the  neutral  axis  would  probably  pass 
through  the  centre  of  aravity  of  the  bar,  the  fibres 
on  the  concave  side  would  be  compressed,  and  those 
on  the  curved  side  would  elongate  in  the  ratio  of 
their  distances  from  tlie  neutral  axis.  The  hot  iron 
itself  would  be,  at  any  rate  on  the  concave  side, 
under  a  somewhat  similar  influence  as  vvlien  passina 
through  tlie  last  pair  of  rolls,  but  tlie  directions  of 
least  pressure,  instead  of  beins  coincident  witli  the 
Icn^rth  of  the  bar,  would  l)eat  riiilitansiles  to  tangents 
to  the  neutral  axis.  Much  of  this  is,  of  course, 
founded  on  several  unproved  assumptions,  but  it  is 
Ht  any  rate  evident  that  the  molecular  arrangement 
of  the  iron  at  tlie  crown  of  the  link  is  in  the  worst 
condition  for  resisting  tlie  tejisile  and  compressive 
strains  on  each  side  of  a  neutral  axis  that  make  up 
tlie  compound  action  of  a  transverse  stress.  Tlie 
late  Professor  Daniell's  process  for  unmasking  the 
fracture  and  tlie  arrangement  of  the  fibre  of  wrought 
iron,  by  immersing  the  piece  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  would  doubtless  reveal  a  distortion  of  the 
crystals  round  a  neutral  axis. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  crown  of  the  link 
is  its  weakest  part.  This  is,  however,  very  far 
from  being  practically  the  case.  Each  link  has  of 
course  to  be  welded  up,  and  the  weld  is  in  one  of 
the  sides,  with  a  lonj  s-carf,  in  order  to  get  a  large 
welding  surface.  Wiien  we  recollect  that  there 
are,  in  round  numbers,  1,800  links,  and,  conse- 
quently, 1,800  welds,  in  a  one-inch  hundred-fatlioni 
chain  cable,  and  also  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
cable  depends  en  each  individual  link,  the  para- 
mount  importance  of  the  welds  is  obvious.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  while  in  use  and  while  being 
tested,  the  links  are  found  to  give  way  at  the  sides, 
breakages  would,  cteteris  paribus,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  occur  at  the  welds  with  good  iron  but  bad 
workmansliip,  and  in  the  iron,  and  not  in  the  weld, 
if  good  workmansliip  but  bad  iron  be  employed. 
The  uncertainty  of  welds  is  in  any  case  well  known 
to  practical  men.  Mr.  Kirkaldy  has  made  some 
eighteen  experiments  on  the  relative  strengths  of 
welded  joints  in  wrought  iron.  Some  of  these 
■welds  were  made  by  a  cliain-maker.  Only  six  of 
the  specimens  broke  solid  away  from  the  weld,  and 
in  every  case  tliei  e  was  a  loss  of  ultimate  breaking 
strength  averaging  from  ^'G  to  43  per  cent.,  the 
mean  being  nearly  20  per  cent.  As  with  almost 
everything  else  belonging  to  the  subject  of  chain 
cables,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee 
of  I860  raised  the  question  wlielher  the  position  at 
one  of  the  sides  was  the  best  for  the  weld.  Mr. 
Smale,  of  Woolwich,  proposed  to  weld  the  link  at 
the  crown,  as  there  would  thus  be  more  room  for 
the  smith,  and  any  bad  weld  would  be  less  hidden 
by  tiie  cross-stay.  The  crown  is,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  ab  initio,  tlie  weakest  part  of  the  link. 
Besides,  if  a  weld  at  the  side  gave  way,  the  other 
half  luight  catch  and  save  the  cable;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  a  sudden  giving  way  at  the  weld 
would  cause  an  instantaneous  distortion  and  pro- 
bable lupture  of  the  opp^isite  side,  as  the  sudden 
"  run"  of  the  cable  would  act  with  an  impulsive 
force.  In  fact,  when  W.iu  cables  were  first  intro- 
duced, the  welds  were  made  at  the  crown,  but  the 
plan  had  to  be  given  up.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
there  are,  cmteris  paribus,  three  weak  places  in  a 
link  where  any  effects  of  stress  would  first  show 
themselves,— the  two  crowns  and  the  weld  at  the 
side. 

We  thus  see  what  a  powerful  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  brought  by  the  uncertainties  of  workman- 
ship into  such  an  apparently  simple  thing  as  a  chain 
cable.  When,  however,  we  remember  that  the 
very  best  wrought-iioii  of  commerce  is,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  well-known  metallurgist  Saint-Claire 
Deville,  but  a  metallic  sponge,  like  platinum,  the 
jiores  of  which  have  been  simply  closed  up  by  pres- 
sure or  percussion ;  that,  in  one  word  ordinary 
wrought-iroii  has  never,  as  wrouglit-iron,  been 
fused,  it  will  be  -een  that  the  uncertainties  qualify- 
ing the  material  itself  areslill  greater.  Mr.  Mallet 
thus  found  that  while  the  original  hammered  slab 
of  a  very  large  lorged  mass  had  a  breaking  strength 
of  24  tons  to  the  squaie  inch,  it  fell  progressively 
to  17  and  16  tons  at  the  different  places  of  the 
mass,  down  to  even  as  low  as  0|  tons  in  some  parts. 
Unless  this  iron  had  been  burnt,  its  tenacity  could 
doubtlessly  have  been  restored,  and  if  drawn  into 
wire,  its  breaking  weight  might  have  been  in- 
creased to  perhaps  ninety  tons  to  the  square  inch — 
at  least  before  annealing.  An  average  of  188  ex- 
periments, made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  rolled  bars, 
gave  a  m.iximum  breaking  strength  of  30j  tons, 
and  a  minimum  of  nearly  20  tons  to  the  square 
inch.  These  influences  of  the  manufacture  merely 
on  the  quality  of  wrought  iron  are  almost  indepen- 
dent of  the  chemical  constitution  of  any  indivi- 
dual bar.    For  instance,  until  it  be  proved  to  the 


contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  general 
belief  that  the  cold  shortness  of  wrought  iron  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  silicon  and  carbon  ;  and  its 
hot  shortness  to  that  of  sulphur.  A  fractional  per- 
centage of  copper  also  makes  wrought  iron  hot- 
short.  In  truth,  there  are  proliably  no  two  bars  or 
parts  of  a  bar  of  an  exactly  similar  chemical  com- 
position, or  in  an  exactly  similar  state  of  mnlecular 
aggregation,  and  therefore  of  an  exactly  similar 
breaking  strength  or  elastic  limit.  Even  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  elements  of  uncertainty  in  struc- 
tural materials.  But  when  we  further  take  into 
account  the  varied  strains  of  exteiition,  com- 
pression, distortion,  twisting,  and  bending,  to  which 
mechanical  structures  are  more  or  less  subject; 
that  the  work  dune  by  a  gradually  applied  load  is 
doubled  if  this  load  be  applied  suddenly  ;  that  the 
impulsive  strain  of  a  moving  load  is  generally  more 
or  less  intensified  by  vibration;  and  that  the  varied 
shapes  and  arrangements  intended  to  receive  these 
strains  must  be  often  as  much  fixed  by  financial  as 
scientific  considerations,  then  the  reason  that  the 
best  engineering  practice  makes  the  ultimate 
strength  of  a  wrought-iron  structure  from  four  to 
six  times  the  working  load  must  be  even  popularly 
evident.  But  these  factors  of  safety  are  not  suffi- 
cient. The  structure  must  be  tested  as  searchingly, 
and  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  safely — as  far  as  is 
possible  without  injuring  the  material  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  structure.  In  oar  case  this  limit  is,  in 
the  main,  given  by  the  limit  of  elasticity  of 
wroiight-iron  under  extension,  as  this  limit  is  less 
for  wronght-iron  than  that  of  compression.  It  is 
also  self-evident  that  the  mode  of  testing  adopted 
ought  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  practicable  with 
the  kind  of  stress  the  object  is  intended  to  undergo 
in  practice.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  circum- 
stances allow  us  to  exceed  this  limit,  if,  in  fact, 
we  can  push  the  test  as  far  as  the  breaking  strength 
of  a  portion,  or  of  an  individual  piece  of  the  object, 
we  shall  obtain  the  safest  amount  of  iiiformation 
about  its  qualities.  In  this  way  guns  and  plates 
are  both  tested  to  destruction.  In  order  to  test  the 
probable  performance  of  rails  under  a  moving  load, 
a  certain  number,  taken  from  a  lot,  are  broken  by 
a  falling  weight,  the  distance  between  the  supports 
and  the  height  of  fall  being  fixed  by  contract.  The 
French  test  their  railway  carriage  axles  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner.  Tiiere  is  no  test  so  good  as 
a  blow  for  detecting  a  false  weld.  In  Sweden  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  usual  gunpowder 
proof  for  gun  barrels,  but  two  or  three  sharp  tajis 
with  a  hammer  are  given  alnng  the  breech,  which 
have  an  immediate  effect  on  a  bad  weld.  All  the 
Whipple  chains  for  the  carriages  of  the  Royal  Swe- 
dish Artillery  are  tested  by  letting  the  loose  end 
fall  from  a  height  double  the  length  of  the  chain, 
after  being  attached  to  a  weight.  The  anchors  for 
the  French  imperial  marine  are  tested  by  being 
dropiied  from  a  deterinined  height  for  each  size. 
The  axles  for  the  carriages  of  the  Messageri«s  Ge- 
nerales  and  the  Imperial  Artillery  are  tested  by  the 
impact  of  a  falling  weight.  All  the  swords  and 
sabres  for  the  army  are  tested  by  striking  the  blades 
on  a  block  of  wood.  When  we  advance  from  de- 
tails to  considerable  structures,  we  are,  of  course, 
obliged  to  very  carefully  confine  ourselves  within 
the  limits  of  elasticity.  After  loading  a  railway 
bridge  with  the  greatest  passive,  or  perhaps  impul- 
sive load  that  would  ever  come  upon  it  in  practice, 
the  deflection,  and  the  permanent  set,  if  any,  are 
both  carefully  noted.  As  a  boiler  is  subjected  in 
practice  to  a  complex  train  of  mechanical  and  che- 
mical forces  that  are  always  striving  to  break  their 
bonds,  its  ultimate  strength  is  made  from  six  to 
eight  times  the  working  stress,  and  it  ought  to  be 
periodically  tested  to  half  its  working  pressure. 
Its  extension  under  this  pressure  is  sometimes — 
and  should  always  be — measured  by  the  volume  of 
water  that  is  pumped  in  by  pressuse  after  the  boiler 
has  been  filled  ;  while  the  permanent  set  is  deter- 
mined by  the  diflerence  between  the  volume  pressed 
out  by  the  contraction  of  the  boiler  when  the  pres- 
sure is  withdrawn,  and  the  volume  of  the  water 
that  remains  in  the  boiler  after  the  test — allowance 
being  of  course  made  for  any  slight  leakages  and 
sweating  at  the  joints.  In  first-class  locomotive 
works  the  deflexion  and  permanent  set  of  the  steel 
springs  are  always  tested  in  an  apjiaralus  for  the 
purpose.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  although 
the  designs  of  all  the  succ>;Ssful  wrought  iron  struc- 
tures ever  liuilt  have  been  based  on  the  assumption 
of  a  limit  of  elasticity,  nevertheless  the  relation  of 
the  permanent  set  of  wrought  iron  to  its  ultimate 
resistance  under  a  given  load,  is  still  a  subject  of 
some  discussion.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
testimony  of  Professor  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  who  says 
that  "  the  maxim  of  loading  bodies  within  the  elastic 
limit  has  no  foundation  in  nature;"  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  appear  to  believe  that  iron  is  even 
improved  by  breaking  it  under,  at  least,  a  tensile 
stress.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  that  a  rod,  10  feet 
long  and  of  one  square  inch  section,  took  a  perma- 


nent set  of  0'0005  of  an  inch  under  a  static  load  of 
less  than  1|  tons.  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  obtained  very 
similar  resuls.  Such  a  microscopic  set,  however, 
could  be  referred  to  the  elongation  caused  by  the 
heat  generated  by  the  internal  friction  of  the  par- 
ticles, or  to  the  probable  fact  that  these  bars  were 
also  new  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  they  might 
have  taken  a  slight  permanent  set,  just  as  new  ropes 
take  a  permanent  Set,  without  injury,  when  the 
strain  is  first  applied.  There  are,  indeed,  very  fev^ 
forms  of  wrought  iron  in  which  its  internal  particles 
are  not,  ub  initio,  subject  to  some  mutual  strain. 
.\t  any  rate,  these  elongations  were  very  slight,  and 
increased  uniformly  up  to  tensions  varying  from 
about  10  to  15  or  16  tons  on  the  square  inch. 
Beyond  these  strains  the  bars  elongated  in  an  irre- 
gular manner,  until  they  at  last  broke.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Dr.  Rankine  remarks,  the  demonstra- 
tion by  .Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson  that  a  set  is  produced 
by  a  strain  much  less  than  what  would  injure  the 
specimen,  renders  the  determination  of  the  proof- 
strength  a  matter  of  siiuie  obscurity ;  but  Dr. 
Rankine  points  out  that  the  best  test  now  known  is 
the  not  producing  an  increasing  set  by  the  repeated 
application  of  a  load.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Loyd, 
of  Woolwich,  made  certain  experiments  which  have 
been  cited  as  proving  that  a  breaking  strain  does 
not  injure  iron  even  when  this  strain  is  four  limes 
repeated  ;  or  rather,  that  after  breaking  a  bar  into, 
say,  two  pieces,  the  two  pieces  are  thereby  made 
stronger.  In,  for  instance,  experiment  2,  the  1 J  bar 
marked  C  was  found  to  br  ak  with  33|  tons,  with  a 
stretch  of  9^  inches  in  54  inches  ;  a  piece  of  this  bar 
then  broke  at  S'jA  tons,  with  a  stretch  of  only  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  36  inches  ;  another  piece  of  the 
bar,  24  inches  long,  was  broken  at  3"  tons,  with  a 
stretch  of  one  inch  ;  and  at  the  fourth  and  last 
breakage  was  found  to  give  way  at  38|  tons,  but 
without  any  stretch  at  all.  Results  of  a  similarly 
delusive  kind,  obtained  by  Professor  Walter  Johnson, 
were  communicated  by  him  to  the  United  States 
government  in  1845.  He  found  that  by  heating  a 
bar  to  a  temperature  of  400'^  Fahrenheit  (or  the 
tenijierature  of  steam  at  about  250  lbs.  pressure), 
and  stretching  it  permanently  for  about 6.^  percent, 
of  its  length,  it,  on  being  broken,  gave  an  ultimate 
breaking  strength  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  a 
portion  of  the  bar  that  had  not  been  heated  and 
stretched.  He  therefore  supposed  that,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  the  value  for  useful  purposes,  added 
to  a  bar  of  iron  by  tliermo-tension,  when  the  increase 
of  both  length  and  tenacity  is  taken  into  account, 
may  be  safely  set  down  at  26  per  cent,  of  its  original 
value.  It  sometimes  exceeds  30  per  cent.  On  a 
single  cable,  100  fathoms  long,  made  of  iron  2^ 
inches  in  diameter,  weighing  about  15  tons,  ami 
attached  to  a  line-of-battle  ship,  the  gain,  in  true 
coininercial  value,  would  not  probably  fall  short  of 
6U0  dollars."  A  machine  was  made  by  the  American 
goveriiinenf,  in  order  that  the  Professor  might  apply 
his  principle  of"  theniio-tension  "  directly  to  chain 
cables,  but  as  nothing  else  ever  appears  to  have  been 
heard  about  the  matter,  we  have  thus,  as  usual,  lost 
another  of  the  lessons  always  taught  by  scientific; 
accounts  of  scientific  failures.  The  pitch  chains  of 
the  old  engines  of  the  Great  Britain  are  stated, 
by  Mr.  Guppy,  to  have  been  stretched  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  while  at  a  low  red  heat.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  an  excellent  method  for  testing  the  soundness 
of  the  work.  Captain  Blakely  also  stretches  the 
hoops  that  are  shrunk  on  his  guns.  This  is  done  on 
a  maundrel,  and  while  the  rings  are  at  a  red  heat ; 
but  it  is  staled  that  only  one-sixth  of  the  breaking 
strain  of  the  cold  metal  is  applied.  The  action  of 
the  maundrel  also  prnliably  rearranges  the  crystalline 
aggregation  which  had  been  disturbed  by  bending 
the  ring  from  a  straight  slab.  The  red  heat  of  iron 
is  only  visible  in  daylight  at  a  temperature  of  1,077 
deg.  Falir  ,  and  the  heat  used  by  Professor  Johnson 
was  only  from  40J  to  500  degrees.  Hut  the  "gain 
of  length" — the  permanent  set,  in  fact — of  from  5 
to  nearly  7  per  cent.,  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
bars  had  either  been  broken  or  w«re  close  upon  frac- 
ture. His  results,  in  fact,  merely  anticipated  those 
of  Mr.  Loyd.  The  breaking  strength  of  his  bars 
was  doubtless  increased,  but  with  a  proportionate 
diminution,  perhaps,  indeed,  a  complete  destruction, 
of  their  elasticity.  They  were  rendered  harder,  for 
what  is  the  hardness  of  a  body  but  the  resistance 
of  its  particles  to  any  temporary  reailjustment ? 
The  longitudinal  elongation  was  accompanied  by  a 
lateral  contraction  of  the  cross-sectional  area  that 
would  reach  its  culminating  point  at  the  part  where 
fracture  happened  to  take  place.  Exactly  the  same 
argument,  founded  on  similar  experiments  on  cables 
themselves,  was  used  before  the  1860  Committee,  in 
order  to  prove  that  cables  are  not  injured  by  a 
breaking  strain  ;  but  a  mere  statement  of  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  the  elongations  would  have 
detected  the  fallacy. 

The  apparent  increase  of  ultimate  strength  through 
successive  breakages,  thermo-tension,  and  much  of 
the  high  static  breaking  strength  acquired  througU 
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cold  rolling,  and  cold  hammerine:,  even  tlirouE;b  wire 
(irawinsj  previous  to  annealing,  are  referalile  to  an 
increase  of  hardness,  to  an  increase  of  llie  difficulty 
of  gliding  to  and  fro,  to  a  resistance  to  the  inter- 
mobility  of  the  particles,  to,  in  one  word,  a  diminu- 
tion of  elasticity.  If  tlie  numerous  experiments  that 
have  now  been  made  on  iron  do  prove  anything,  it  is 
that  tlie  hreakinff  strength  does  not  indicate  the 
quality — the  breaking  strengtli  must  be  taken  con- 
jointly with  the  elongation.  The  true  measure  of 
the  mechanical  value  of  wrought  iron  is  simply  the 
sura  of  the  products  of  the  successive  loads  and 
the  increments  of  elongation — in  other  words,  tlie 
resilience  of  tlie  bar  or  the  drtflection  of  the  beam, 
or  the  work  performed  in  producing  the  stretch  or 
deflection.  We  thus  see  the  value  of  Poncelet's 
symbols  T,  and  T^,  advocated  with  such  ability  in 
England  by  Mr.  Mallet.  Upon  the  just  balance  of 
strength  of  fibre,  or  high  breaking  strength,  and 
extensibility  or  ductility,  depends  the  mechanical 
or  structural  value  of  iron. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  KINGSTOWN  STEAMER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir,  May  I  be  permitted  to  avail  myself  of  the 

medium  of  your  widely-circulated  paper  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  relative  to  this  most  fashionable  and  agree- 
able medium  of  communication  between  our  city  and 
Kingstown.  Having  read  with  much  satisfaction  the 
remarks  of  your  correspondent.  Viator,  in  your  last 
number,  relative  to  the  grievances  that  have  so  long 
been  inflicted  upon  the  public  by  the  directors  of  the 
U.K..K.,  I  liave  only  to  say  that  I  can  most  heartily 
endorse  tlie  whole  of  them,  and  that  having  for  a 
long  time  suffered  patiently  under  them,  I  was  at 
last  driven  to  try  the  marine  passage,  and  certaiuly 
the  liberal  arrangements  made  by  that  company  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public  form  a  most  agree- 
able contrast  t»  the  discomforts  arising  from  each  new 
arrangement  of  the  railway  line.  Not  only  is  the 
accoininodation  excellent,  but  the  courtesy  of  the 
captain  to  every  one  has  been  such  as  to  render  hiin 
worthy  of  a  lasting  tribute  of  respect.  Then  the 
cheapness  of  the  fares,  the  luxury  of  being  enabled 
to  walk  about,  recline,  e.xchange  open  air  for  shelter 
if  it  rains,  combiued  with  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
bay,  offer  such  a  combination  of  attractions,  that  it 
ii  a  wonder  that  any  one  would  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  choosing  tlitiir  mode  of  travelling  to  Dublin.  It  is 
strange  that  a  Kingstown  steamer  has  not  been 
thought  of  long  before  this.  But  why  do  not  the 
directors  hasten  the  building  of  the  second  steamer? 
They  are  losing  every  day  that  they  do  not  place  it 
on  the  line,  and  I  am  informed  by  a  person  who 
lately  visited  tlie  yard  of  Messrs.  W.  and  W.,  that 
there  were  not  si.t  hands  employed  at  it.  Surely  they 
could  have  bound  down  the  builders  by  contract  to 
have  it  finished  in  proper  tiino.  If  some  steps  are 
not  taken  to  accelerate  matters  I  greatly  fear  that 
the  prospeci  of  a  second  steamer  will  be  this  year  as 
distant  as  ever. 

1  must  just  say  two  words  with  regard  to  a  few 
matters,  which,  although  trifling,  are  complained  of 
bv  the  fair  sex,  to  whose  voice  the  directors,  with 
their  usual  gallantry,  will  I  am  sure  pay  every  defe- 
rence. The  first  year  that  the  Kingstown  steamer 
began  to  run,  the  engines  were  heated  I  believe 
with  coke,  and  in  conserpience  the  voyage  was 
])erforraed  without  a  trace  of  smoke.  Now,  a  thick 
black  ropy  column  pours  forth  from  both  funnels,  and 
pours  forth  soot  which  descends  most  disagreeably 
into  the  faces  and  over  the  white  bonnets  of  the  fair. 
I  have  myself  seen  a  shower  of  smuts  descending, 
and,  although  belonging  to  the  sterner  .sex,  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  soap  and  a  towel  on  my  return 
home. 

But  if  smoke  from  the  funnel  of  a  steamer  is  un- 
pleasant, how  much  more  so  is  it  when  it  issues 
tlirough  a  pipe  from  the  mouth  and  from  the  interior 
oi'  a  male  animal.  In  fact,  the  ladies  have  a  down- 
right antipathy  to  it.  To  reassure  them  on  that  head 
a  notice  is  put  up  that  smoking  is  strictly  prohibited 
in  the  saloons  and  promenade  decks,  and  that  a 
smoking  saloon  is  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  cannot  consider  any  enjoyment  perfect 
unlass  they  have  a  yard  of  pipe  clay  projecting  from 
their  mouth.  But  latterly  1  must  say  that  smoking 
has  become  so  prevalent  on  the  second- class  promenade 
deck  and  in  the  saloon  that  it  is  tlie  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  No  doubt  the  captain,  with  his  usual 
bwiovolence,  is  unwilling  to  take  any  steps  which 
M-ill  in  the  least  curtail  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  his 
passengers,  bnt  when  they  show  a  disposition  to  in- 
dulge in  a  seKish  pleasure  to  the  discomfort  of  ladies 
who  may  be  near  thorn,  it  becomes  a  stem  duty  to 
remind  them  of  the  courtesy  which  is  due  to  the  fair 
»ex,  in  which,  unfortunately,  many  show  tliemselves 


lamentably  deficient.  My  reason  for  writing  is  from 
a  desire  to  see  the  prosperity  of  the  company  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  possible,  knowing  the  anxiety 
of  the  directors  to  accommodate  the  public,  and  hav- 
ing myself  reaped  the  benefits  of  their  liberal  ar- 
rangements. I  should  not,  out  of  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude, utter  a  word  which  might  seem  like  a  complaint 
against  a  company  so  justly  popular,  did  I  not  know 
that  ladies  have  been  deterred  from  travelling  from 
the  cause  I  mention. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 


Two  new  warerooms,  each  66  by  33  feet  and  22 
feet  high,  have  been  just  completed  for  Mr.  John 
Lambert  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  well-known  estab- 
lishment trading  under  the  style  of  Arthur  Jones  and 
Son,  in  the  carpet  and  general  furniture  trade,  at  St. 
Stephen's-green,  from  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Carson,  architect.  Mr.  Meyers,  of 
South  l^ichmond-street,  builder.  These  improvements, 
together  with  the  four  rooms,  50  ft.  by  30  ft,  built  a 
year  before,  render  the  establishment  mostcommodious, 
and  equal  to  the  best  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Also 
three  of  the  adjoining  houses,  Nos.  13G,  137,  and  138, 
St.  Stephen's-green,  have  had  their  lower  stories 
converted  into  shops,  the  design  being  handsome  and 
unique.  They  are  by  tlie  same  architect  and  builder. 
The  expense  of  the  whole  will  exceed  £5,000. 

Six  houses  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Frankfort- 
avenue,  Rathgar.  Joseph  Maguire,  architect ;  T. 
Brophy,  builder. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  being  made  to  Ash- 
field  House,  Harold's-cross,  for  H.  L.  Fry,  Esq. 
Joseph  Maguire,  architect :  E.  Cahill,  builder. 

A  dwelling-house  with  shop  is  in  course  of  erection 
at  Ball's-bridge.  Joseph  Maguire,  architect;  F. 
O'Donoghue,  builder. 

A  splendid  fountain  has  been  erected  at  Curranh- 
more,  Co.  Waterfurd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  W'a- 
terford.  The  water  can  be  thrown  from  theyci  d'eau 
to  a  height  of  upwards  of  forty  feet.  We  learn  that 
the  figures  which  adorn  this  gigantic  fountain  formed 
a  prominent  feature  at  the  Paris  E.^hibition,  and  were 
purchased  for  £3,000. 

Two  semi-detached  villas  are  being  erected  at  San- 
dymount  ;  the  external  face  of  walls  in  red  brick, 
with  white  brick  dressings.  Josepli  Maguire,  archi- 
tect ;  John  Grant,  builder. 

Tlie  contemplated  improvements  in  the  interior  of 
Ennis  Church  include  an  open-work  of  timber,  and 
the  substitution  throughout  the  entire  body  of  the 
structure  of  fittings  of  varnished  wood, "in  the  modern 
style,  for  the  present  awkward  and  ill-contrived  seats. 
The  gallery  is  to  be  remodelled,  and  it  is  intended  to 
erect  a  tower  on  the  northern  side,  to  contain  an 
entrance  porch  and  stairs  communicafing  with  the 
gallery  :  the  present  porch  will  be  added  to  the  length 
of  the  cliurcli,  and  a  number  of  sittings  obtained 
thereby.  As  to  the  exterior  of  the  venerable  fabric, 
very  little  can  be  attempted  in  the  way  of  decoration ; 
it  is  proposed,  however,  to  remove  the  present  coating 
of  plaster,  and  when  the  stonework  is  exposed,  and 
carefully  trimmed  and  pointed  with  cement,  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  a  considerable  and  beneficial 
effect  will  be  produced.  These  improvements  are  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Wo  understand  that  the  Knights'  stalls  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  are  being  furnished  by  i\Ir.  R.  B. 
Boyle,  of  82,  JIarlborougli-street,  in  this  city. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  sundry  repairs  and  altera- 
tions to  the  Bride-street  entrance  of  the  Albert 
Chapel. 


II.  C.  Selonii'  grand  paintings  of  "  Jerusalem  in 
her  Grandeur,"  and  "  Jerusalem  in  her  Fall,"  are  now 
on  view  at  Mr.  Le><age'3  gallery.  They  are  14  feet 
by  10  feet  each,  artd  contain  over  200  highly  finished 
figures. 

Mr.  John  Leech's  •'  Sketches  in  Oil,"  from  subjects 
in  "Punch,"  now  on  view  at  Cranfield'a gallery,  will 
well  repay  a  visit. 

The  International  Hotel  at  Bray  will  be  re-opened 
on  Jlonday  ne.xt,  the  IGth  inst. 

E.  Clialoner's  next  sale  of  limber  takes  place  on 
Friday,  20th  instant,  at  the  Brunswick  and  Toxteth 
Docks,  Liverpool.    Catalogues  at  office  of  this  paper. 

The  spirited  lessee  of  the  Queen's  Theatre  an- 
nounces tlia  engagement  of  Mr.  Henderson's  Dra- 
matic Company.  Their  first  appearance  will  be  on 
Monday  evening  next,  in  Buriiaud'a  Burlesque  of 
"  Ixion,  or  The  iVIaii  at  tho  Wheel."  In  consequence 
of  the  expense  attendant  on  such  an  engagement,  the 
prices  for  adniis'don  are  advanced. 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ia  e*tiuiate<l  to  have  cost 
£14,000,000. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barton,  C.E., 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Railway  Bills  : — 

"  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  he  Iiad  laid 
out  the  line  the  subject  of  the  bill  before  the 
committee  ;  Line  No.  1  would  be  a  short  branch  from 
the  LifTey  branch  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Line  to  the  North-wall ;  Line  No.  2,  a  line  from  the 
Liffey  branch  higher  up,  passing  under  the  canal 
(which  should  be  raised  nine  feet,  and  could  be  so 
raised  without  interfering  with  its  traffic);  the  Ifne 
would  pass  under  Eccles-street  and  join  the  Midland 
line  at  the  Broadstone ;  No.  3  Line  would  run  firom 
the  Broadstone  through  a  very  low  class  of  property, 
cross  the  river  near  Essex-bridge,  between  it  and  the 
Four  Courts,  and  enter  the  central  station  at  Parlta- 
ment-street ;  No.  4  Line  would  leave  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  line  above  its  terminu.s,  run 
under  Thomas-street,  behind  High-street  in  an  open 
cutting,  and  so  on  to  the  central  station ;  Line  No.  5 
would  continue  the  line  now  terminating  at  Harcourt- 
street,  and  run  through  the  Liberties  to  the  centra!  sta- 
tion ;  No.  6  would  commence  near  the  river  D'«.l.ter, 
where  it  would  leave  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line, 
pass  through  the  Pembroke  township,  by  Beg^ar'j- 
bush  and  the  canal  to  Harcourt-street  station  ; 
there  would  be  a  branch  from  the  Dublin  and  Wici«- 
low  line  to  Leinster-road,  Rathmines,  also  a  brauoli 
from  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line  to  the 
south  quays,  and  tramways  along  the  quay^  ; 
altogether  the  lines  would  be  eight  miles  in  Iviiglh  ; 
there  would  be  good  approaches  to  the  central  station  ; 
cabs  could  be  driven  to  the  arrival  and  departur« 
platforms;  the  centre  of  the  central  station  would  be 
opposite  South  Gri'at  George's-street :  the  centre  of 
Mr.  Barry's  line  would  be  opposite  the  Metal-bridge  ; 
the  traffic  of  the  latter  station  would  greatly  increase 
the  traffic  over  Carlisle-bridge  ;  that  of  the  central 
station,  nearer  to  Parliaineut-strect.  would  send  the 
traffic  over  Essex-bridge,  which  bridge  it  was  a  part 
of  the  project  to  lower ;  there  were  good  gradrente 
throughout,  and  no  engineering  difficulties  existed ; 
the  total  tunnelling  would  be  only  900  yards;  there 
would  be  no  junction  in  a  tunnel,  and  the  tunnel  gra- 
dients were  practically  horizontal ;  the  worst  gradient 
on  the  entire  line  would  he  1  in  80  ;  on  Mr.  Bany's 
line  there  would  be  gradients  of  1  in  60  ;  by  uie-ans 
of  sjjur  lines  tho  goods  and  cattle  traSic  could  be  sent 
from  any  point  to  any  other  point  on  any  of  the  lines 
without  passing  through  the  central  statiiui  ;  the 
leading  mercantile  men  of  Dublin  were  in  favour  of 
his  line;  anticipates  that  if  the  proposed  communica- 
tion be  made  tliere  will  eventually  be  sailings  from 
Kingstown  of  a  cattle  and  goods  traffic  intended  for 
the  Holyhead  .route ;  the  total  estimate  for  works 
was  £353,527,  and  the  total,  including  land  and 
houses,  was  £649,526. 


OUR  PUBLIC  STATUES. 


"Tn  statues,  we  hava  sometliing  new,  I'm  sure. 

Who  erer  yet  belield  one  lilic  Tom  Moore? 

And  there's  a  novelty,  you  must  confess. 

In  Crampion's  Monument,  though  hard  to  gi»ess 

The  name  of  that  Rreat  Vegetnble  Yoke; 

High-Art  mii;ht  call  it  a  high-art-ichoke. 

Against  the  sculptor,  here  no  shaft  we  aim. 

By  all  .iccoinits,  he's  not  at  (ill  to  blume; 

'Twus  not  intended  in  the  street  to  mount, 

But,  for  an  oriuimental  gurdcii  fount, 

Where  botanists  about  the  jihint  could  tight. 

Its  class  define,  and  set  iniiuirers  right. 

Now  Goldsnuth's  statue  well  adorns  its  post, 

Eiichsigliing  sizar  nmy  look  up  and  boast; 

Biuke's  pedestid  is  wuitiiig  in  the  row. 

Let's  hope,  not  long,  to  be  in  stain  quo; 

But  sliould  subscribers  fail,  we  must  agree. 

That  none  can  leave  the  blame  on  Mr.  G. 

'Tis  new,  to  see  a  public  statue  rise 

To  living  man's  great  worth  and  enterprise; 

But  William  D.argans  are  so  very  few. 

We  mark  their  rarity  by  something  new ; 

Blunt  generous  man,  who's  blunt  lias  been  broadcast 

To  serve  his  country  in  her  needful  past; 

His  efflgy  in  life's  the  minor  part 

To  what  shall  over  Uve  in  Irish  heart." 


"  Could  great  St.  Patrick  visit  now  this  land, 
With  Swift  to  show  him  his  cathedral  grand, 
Well  might  they  stare,  the  building  to  behold, 
Looking  as  fresh  as  in  tlie  days  of  old, 
Preserved  by  Guinness  hi  its  antique  style; 
In  pristine  beauty  lives  this  ancient  pile; 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  men  of  high  degree, 
Look  down  a  moment  from  nobility. 
Behold  a  commoner  with  noble  claim. 

And  grace  your  order  with  his  humbler  name  

Sa-ibbk's  "  Emri/thmj  New." 
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UtisccKaiuous. 

The  Sculpture  for  the  pedement  op  the 
*'EW  Provincial  Bank  in  College-street  is  described 
as  a  singularly  clever  and  dignified  composition.  The 
important  central  feature  is  a  seated  female  figure 
intended  to  represent  the  genius  of  Banlving,  flanked 
on  the  right  hand  by  a  figure  intended  to  embody 
the  spirit  of  Commerceand  i\Ianufacture  as  represented 
by  the  British  merchant,  who  offers  his  gold  with  the 
(ttie  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  points  to  his  mer- 
chandise ;  and  on  the  left  by  a  graceful  female  figure, 
representing  Agriculture,  who  offers  "  the  fruits  of  the 
earth."  The  lower  angles  of  the  pediment — that 
tjouble  and  vexation  of  all  sculptors — are  cleverly 
filled  with  figures  easily  and  naturally  disposed :  be- 
hind the  merchant  a  sturdy  servant,  intended  to  illus- 
trate that  portion  of  this  country's  wealth  which  is 
in  the  form  of  muscle  and  sinew,  is  stooping  to  re- 
ceive a  bale  of  goods  from  a  negro,  who  represents  the 
raw  producer.  The  figures  behind  Agriculture  are 
those  of  farm  labourers,  one  of  whom  is  engaged  in 
shearing  a  sheep,  illustrating  one  of  the  contributions 
of  agriculture  to  our  manufactures ;  while  the  other 
is  engaged  in  reaping.  It  is  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Lynn,  a  rising  young  artist,  whose  group  of  Achilles 
and  Lycan  gained  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the 
lioyal  Academy  in  1858,  and  will  be  remembered  by 
many  of  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition  of  that  year. 

Rain  on  the  Atlantic. — The  Atlantic  Ocean 
includes  an  area  of  twenty-five  millions  of  square 
miles.  Suppose  an  inch  of  rain  to  fall  only  upon  one- 
fifth  of  this  vast  expanse.  It  would  weigh  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  millions  of  tons ;  and  the 
salt  which,  as  water,  is  held  in  solution  in  the  sea,  and 
which,  when  that  water  was  taken  up  as  vapour,  was 
left  behind  to  disturb  its  equilibrium,  weighed  si.\teen 
million  more  tons,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  all  the 
sJiips  in  the  world  could  carry  as  a  cargo  each.  It 
might  fail  in  a  day  ;  but  occupy  what  time  it  might 
in  falling,  tliis  rain  is  calculated  to  exert  so  much 
force — which  is  inconceivably  great — in  disturbing 
the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean.  If  all  the  water  dis- 
charged by  the  Mississippi  river  during  the  year  were 
t*ken  up  in  one  mighty  measure  and  cast  into  the 
ocean  at  one  effort,  it  would  not  make  a  greater  dis- 
turbance in  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea  than  would  the 
fall  of  lain  supposed.  And  yet,  so  gentle  are  the 
operations  of  nature,  that  movements  so  vast  are  un- 
perceived. 

Artificial  Parchment. — This  parchment  is 
made  by  dipping  thick  paper  in  diluted  sulphuric 
scid.  This  process  increases  the  strength  of  the 
paper,  makes  it  trantlucent,  and  gives  it  the  exact 
appearance  of  parchinent,  which  it  has  in  a  great 
measure  replaced  from  its  supf-rior  cheapness.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Calvert,  the  same  process  ap- 
plied to  cotton  cloth  very  much  increases  its  thick- 
ness and  strensjih.  The  cotton  thus  prepared  is 
technically  known  as  "  blanket." 

A  "Model"  Lodging-house. — There  is  a  tene- 
ment house  in  New  York  city  having  68  rooms,  8rt. 
by  10,  containing  78  families  of  1-14  adults  and  138 
children,  11  dogs,  and  43  cats. 

Eo3IAN  Aqui'.ddct. — The  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  ei>;ht  metres  in  length,  have  just  been  dis- 
covered at  Vichy,  on  the  Boulevard  de  ITmperatrice. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  antiquity,  as  the  walls 
are  built  with  that  famous  Roman  cement  which  the 
moderns  have  not  yet  been  able  to  imitate.  The 
aqueduct  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  to  convey 
water  from  the  Allier,  as  it  is  precisely  on  tlie  spot 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  bed 
of  that  river. — Gatt(/nn?ti. 

Ancient  Papei:.— In  eastern  countries,  paper  was 
manufactured  from  indigenous  fibres  long  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Kuro[ie  in  the  eleventh  century. 
According  to  Colonel  Sykes,  for  2,000  years  paper  had 
been  made  in  China — neverfrom  rags,  but  always  from 
fibre.  The  manufacture  of  paper  from  pulp  has  long 
been  established  in  India,  and  considerable  quantities 
are  made  from  fibre,  but  not  generally  of  a  good 
quality,  their  thick  ink  not  requiring  so  fine  a  paper 
as  is  used  in  Europe.    The  manufacture  was  probably 

introduced    from    China   across  the  Himalayas  

Maaiwan  and  Cavieron's  Paper  Trade  Review. 

Photogkaphs  by  Artificial  Light. — At 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday  evening  last,  Dr. 
Crace  Calvcr',  P. R.S.,  in  the  concluding  lecture  of 
his  course  of  (^aritor  lectures,  call-^d  attention  to  the 
metal  magnesium,  exhibited  specimens  of  wire  made 
from  it,  and  showed  the  brilliant  light  which  its 
combustion  affords.  This  light  is  so  intense,  and 
possesses  to  so  great  a  degree  the  qualities  of  sun- 
Jiirht,  that  the  photo!;ra()lis  can  readily  be  taken  of 
objects  illumirjated  by  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture  several  successful  photographs  were  taken 
in  30  seconds  by  Air.  Claudet,  of  Theed's  bust  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  in  the  ante-room  of  the  societj 's 
lecture  hall,  the  first  ever  taken  in  London  by 
means  of  this  illuminating  agent,  and  they  elicited 
considerabl*  interest  among  the  audience. 


New  Device  in  Organ  Building. — Mr.  Barker 
having  been  commissioned  to  build  an  organ  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustin,at  Paris,  intends  to  introduce 
there  a  new  device,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  electricit}', 
the  communication  of  key  with  pipe,  at  present  a  cum- 
brous and  complicated  piece  of  business,  is  replaced  by 
something  simpler. 

Magnetic  Telegraphic  Station  at  Cape 
Clear. — The  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company  have  stationed  a  steamer  at  Cape  Clear  to 
intercept  the  American  mail  steamers,  and  thus  expe- 
dite the  transmission  of  messages  from  that  point. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  reporting  ves- 
sels passing  Cape  Clear  for  owners  and  consignees,  and 
for  placing  orders  on  board. 

Solvent  for  Old  Putty  and  Paint. — The 
Journal  of  Horticulture  gives  the  following  as  a  sol- 
vent for  old  putty  and  paint : — Solt  soap  mixed  with 
solution  of  potash  or  caustic  soda,  or  pearl-ash  and 
slaked  lime,  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
paste.  Either  of  these  laid  on  with  an  old  brush  or 
rag,  and  left  for  some  hours,  will  render  the  putty 
easily  removable. 

Machine  for  Printing  Cartes-de-Visite.— A 
new  machine  has  just  been  invented  for  printing 
cartes-de-visite.  The  advantages  gained  by  it  are  as 
follow: — It  prints  by  means  of  a  new  process,  with- 
out ink,  and  without  pressing  or  drying  ;  it  requires 
no  special  knowledge  or  material  strength — a  child 
can  work  it  with  ease ;  the  portraits  always  remain 
clear  and  distinct ;  and  the  price  of  the  cartes  is  little 
more  than  that  of  the  pasteboard,  as  the  machine 
does  away  with  the  cost  of  workmanship.  The  speed 
with  which  the  machine  can  be  worked  is  prodigious — 
throwing  oft'  no  fewer  than  100  cartes  per  minute, 
with  the  clearness  of  lithographic  impressions.  If,  as 
we  are  assured,  the  price  of  the  machine  is  moderate, 
we  predict  for  M.  Leboyer  its  inventor,  complete  suc- 
cess ;  for  before  long  printers  and  lithographers  will, 
no  doubt,  ■wish  to  possess  this  charming  little  press. — 
Paris  Trade  Journal. 

Meteorological  Register  for  April. — From 
the  register  kept  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Oftice, 
Phoenix  Park,  it  appears  that  the  mean  barometer 
was  29  89.5  inches,  compared  with  29-8 16  last  year. 
The  mean  temperature  was  50'1  inches,  compared 
with  47'6  last  year ;  mean  dry  bulb,  51"1,  compared 
with  48'6  last  year;  and  the  rain-fall  792  inches, 
compared  with  1-170  last  year.  The  highest  barome- 
ter was  on  the  8th,  at  9-,'!0  p.m.  ;  the  lowest  on  the 
1st,  at  9 '30  a.  m.  The  warmest  day  was  on  the 
23rd,  and  the  coldest  on  the  28th.  The  greatest  rain- 
fall was  on  the  4th,  when,  in  the  course  of  24  hours, 
3'45  inches  were  registered.  'J'he  mean  ozone  for  the 
month  was  4.    The  east  wind  blew  for  eight  days. 

The  Nadar  Baloon. —  M.  Nadar  announces 
that  he  will  shortly  make  another  ascent  in  his 
baloon,  the  Geant,  somewhere  on  the  .Mediterranean, 
and  that  he  will  attempt  to  cross  the  sea. 

The  Illustrated  London  News,  November  8, 
speaking  of  Benson's  Watches  in  the  Exhibition, 
says — "  Ranged  around  the  base  of  the  clock  were 
the  Watches  which  Mr.  Benson  exhibited,  and 
which  have  been  universally  admired  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  designs  engraved  upon 
them.  The  movements  are  of  the  finest  quality 
which  the  art  of  horology  is  at  present  capable  of 
producing."  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever,  hoi  izontal, 
repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds, 
and  every  description  of  watch,  adaptad  to  all 
climates.  Benson's  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  VVatclies 
(free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  his- 
tory of  watchmaking,  with  descriptions  and  prices, 
from  3  to  'iOi)  guineas  each.  It  acts  as  a  guide  in 
the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who 
live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India, 
or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and 
have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Benson, 
Prize  Medallist,  Class  33,  Honourable  Mention, 
Class  lo  ;  33  and  34,  L'idi;ate-hill,  London. 
Branch  Establishment,  03,  Cornliill.  Established 
1749.  Watch  and  Clock  .Maker  by  Special  War- 
rant of  Appointment  to  II.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Newcastle  and  Rathkeale. — A  special  meeting 
of  the  directors,  shareholders,  landed  proprietors,  and 
others  interested  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking, 
was  held  on  Friday  in  the  Courthouse  at  Newcastle 
West,  to  take  into  consideration  the  provisions  of  "  An 
Act  for  the  Amalgamation  of  the  Waterford  and  Lim- 
erick Railway  Company,  and  for  authorising  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company  to  work 
the  undertaking  of  the  Rathkeale  and  Newcastle 
Junction  Railway  Company,  and  other  purposes." 

Ladnch  at  Ringsend. — On  Thursday  last  a 
substantial  and  well-built  lugger  was  launched  from 
the  patent  slip  and  building  yard  of  Mr.  Michael 
Scallan,  Ringsend,  the  dimensions  of  which  aie  as 
follows: — 40  feet  keel,  45^  over  all,  14  feet  beam, 
9  feet  deep,  and  burden  40  tons,  builders'  measure- 
ment ;  the  frames  doubled  and  double  fusteniugf. 
The  keel  was  laid  on  the  Ist  March. 


The  O'Connkll  Monument  in  Ennis. — We  have 
received  a  photograph,  by  Simonton,  of  Grafton- 
street,  Dublin,  of  Cahill's  statue  of  O'Connell,  for 
the  Ennis  monument  to  the  Liberator.  The  photo- 
graph is  one  of  the  largest  we  have  seen,  and  is  itself 
a  triumph  of  art,  and  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  progress  and  perfection  of  photography.  The 
likeness  of  the  Liberator  is  most  striking,  so  that  the 
statue,  which  we  have  not  .seen,  must  be  an  ad- 
mirable work  of  sculpture.  O'Connell  is  represented 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  in  an  oratorical  attitude,  arm 
extended  as  if  addressing  an  assembly.  The  statue 
is,  we  understand,  chiselled  out  of  limestone,  and 
will  last,  without  sutiering  from  the  ravages  of  time, 
for  a  thousand  years.  The  artist,  Mr.  Cahill,  of 
Mercer-street,  was,  we  understand,  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Hogan,  and,  judging  from  the  photograph 
of  what  the  original  must  be,  we  would  say  that  Mr. 
Cahill  has  produced  a  work  which  entitles  him  to 
take  high  rank  amongst  his  brother  sculptors. — Clare 
Journal. 

[We  (^Dublin  Builder)  have  been  favoured  with  a 
view  of  the  O'Connell  statue,  alluded  to  by  our  con- 
temporary, and  heartily  agree  with  him  in  the  degree 
of  merit  to  which  our  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Cahill,  is 
justly  entitled.  The  figure,  we  may  add,  ig  cut  from 
one  block  of  limestone,  and  stands  about  ten  feet 
high.  The  block  weighed  upwards  of  ten  tons.  A 
photograph  may  be  seen  at  our  office]. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Ireland. — 
Between  the  >ears  1853  and  1863  Parliament  has 
granted  sums  amounting  to  £8,600  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Commission  for  the  publication  of  the  ancient 
laws  and  institutes  of  Ireland.  The  work  appears  to 
be  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Proposed  Sale  of  the  Belfast  and  Holy- 
wood  Railway. ^ — We  understand  that  negotiations 
have  been  all  but  completed  for  the  sale  of  the  Belfast 
and  Holywood  branch  of  the  County  Down  Railway 
to  the  Holywood  and  Bangor  Company,  'i  he  amount 
of  the  purchase  money  is  £150,000,  to  be  paid  by 
4'oO,000  in  hand  and  io,000  a  year.  A  meeting  of 
the  shareliolders  in  the  County  Down  Company  will 
be  called  to  consider  the  terms  of  agreement  of  the 
directors,  and  if  their  consent  is  obtained  the  line 
from  Belfast  to  Bangor  will  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
company. — Northern  Whig. 

Thi!  Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  the  Uoyal  Dublin  Society  will  be  opened  by  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  25th  inst. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakspeare,  1623, 
sold  the  other  day  at  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's 
for  £53.  It  was  very  imperfect,  but  had  the  merit 
of  being  a  very  large  copy,  with  rough  leaves, 
measuring  13j  in.  by  b|  in. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Newspaper 
Society  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  ou 
Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Hartnoll,  of  the 
Kentish  Mermry,  occupied  the  chair.  There  were 
upwards  of  forty  members  present,  many  of  them  from 
distant  parts  of  England,  and  others  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  After  the  election  of  officers  and  the  traus- 
action  of  the  business  of  the  societ3',  the  members 
dined  together. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  C,  Atlilone  fyou  will  find  the  illustrations  in  Nos.  for 
June  1st  and  15th,  186-i).— I.  M.,  WeKford  (you  will  find 
Swinburn's  the  best  suited  for  the  description  of  work  you 
mention). — A  Sdbscribee,  Paisley  (ynu  are  liabia  to  be  sued 
for  the  amount,  as  sutBcient  notice  was  given  from  time  tu 
time  as  to  the  proper  party  to  whom  all  payments  were  to  be 
made). — B.  L.,  Limerick  (We  hope  to  see  you  personally  next 
week). 


We  shall  he  obliged  by  receiving  from  any  of 
our  readers,  m  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
works  contemplated  or  in  }jrogress. 


Books  for  Review  in  this  Journal  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  43,, 
Mahbot-street. 
All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
IL-DEK,  should  be  addressed  to  Mh.  Peter  Roe, 
42,  Mahbot-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  he  made. 

R\TE  OF  SUBSCRIPTIOIV  TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8.s 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  10* 

*«*  Payable  in  advance. 


June  1,  18G4.] 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1S64. 

fWO  great  events,  fraught  with  results  of 
the  highest  importance  as  regards  Ire- 
land's future  prospect,  have  been  celebrated 
during  the  past  week — the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  Whitworth  Hall,  at  Droglieda,  and, 
on  the  day  following,  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society's  Exhibition.  \\'e  have  had 
many  exhibitions  of  art  and  manufacture  in  our 
city  during  the  last  fifteen  years  :  in  some  a 
predominance  has  been  given  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  life-like  imitations  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  masters  by  our  native  artists  have  been 
displayed,  contrasting  strikingly  in  their  severe 
dignity  and  sombre  shading  with  the  brilliant 
hues  of  the  modern  schools.  The  great  in- 
dustrial theatre  which  was,  eleven  years  ago, 
by  the  patriotic  liberality  of  one  individual, 
thrown  open  to  receive  specimens  of  the 
newest  works  of  art  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  established  triumphantly  the  f^ict,  both 
that  Ireland  was  rich  in  native  resources,  and 
iier  articles  of  native  manufacture  were  worthy 
of  a  place  beside  the  best  examples  of  English 
and  foreign  industry.  But  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  render 
the  present  Exhibition  a  peculiarly  Irish  one, 
as  stated  in  the  address  intended  to  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Viceroy,  who  has  ever  been 
foremost  in  encouraging  every  work  that  was 
calculated  to  benefit  our  country,  and  whose 
absence  on  such  an  occasion  can  never  be  suf- 
ficiently regretted :  "  its  object  is  to  display 
the  existing  state  of  manufactures  in  Ireland, 
to  note  the  progress  they  have  made,  and  to 
discern  what  capabilities  the  country  and  the 
people  possess  for  the  development  of  new  de- 
partments of  industry."  There  is  now  no 
donbt  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  will  be 
eminently  successful  in  this  threefold  object. 
That  the  Irish  as  a  nation  are  interested  in 
such  an  Exhibition,  and  recognise  its  utility, 
has  been  abundantly  shewn  in  the  hearty 
manner  in  which  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  com- 
mittee. Much  praise  is  also  due  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  travelling  deputation,  to  whose  in- 
defatigable exertions  is  to  be  attributed  the 
success  which  has  been  already  achieved.  It 
would  be  premature  at  present  to  discuss  the 
question  of  industrial  progress,  or  of  the  probable 
development  of  new  resources  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  closely  considered  in  its 
every  bearing  by  those  who  have  displayed  so 
much  energy  in  organising  such  an  exhibition. 
The  most  practised  hand  labour  will  be  found 
in  many  cases  to  have  been  either  in  part  or 
wholly  superseded  by  machinery,  and  slowly 
and  gradually  the  labour  of  the  operative  is 
yielding  licfore  the  irresistible  advances  of  the 
"  vapour  giant."  Many  arguments  have  been 
brouglit  forward  against  the  innovations  of 
machineiy,  on  the  ground  of  its  throwing  hands 


out  of  work,  but  the  progress  of  the  march  of 
intellect  cannot  be  staj-ed,  and  the  employment 
of  machinery  has  not,  after  all,  been  attended 
with  the  injurious  effects  that  have  been  anti- 
cipated. AVhether  we  turn  our  eyes  on  agri- 
culture in  its  varied  operations,  or  upon  the 
works  that  are  carried  on  in  our  cities  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  for  our  necessity  or 
comfort,  we  will  find  that  even  in  three  years 
the  employment  of  machinery  has  been  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
scientific  men  have  been  mainly  devoted  to  its 
improvement.  The  result  has  been,  not  that 
a  less  number  of  hands  have  been  employed, 
but  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  has 
been  turned  out,  and  that  the  hands  have 
been  employed  in  a  more  agreeable  and  less 
fatiguing  kind  of  labour.  For  example, 
articles  of  work  that  could  not  be  obtained 
unless  at  a  high  price  when  executed  by  hand 
labour,  can  now  be  produced  infinitely,  faster 
by  the  sewing  machine,  and,  while  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  has  not  been  diminished, 
new  and  elaborate  specimens  of  work  are  pro- 
duced that  could  not  have  been  executed  on 
the  old  sj'stem. 

Amongst  the  latest  novelties  of  the  present 
day  we  may  mention  that  of  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  ringing  of  household  bells. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  present  system  of 
bell-hanging  has  long  been  felt  in  large  esta- 
blishments,- where  there  are  many  rooms,  and 
where  the  bell-wire  has  a  great  distance  to 
traverse ;  the  wires,  when  long,  are  likely  to 
stretch,  the  cranks  will  often  go  out  of  order, 
and  the  defects  cannot  be  repaired  in  many 
cases  without  pulling  down  the  plastering  of 
the  walls  ;  where  there  are  a  multitude  of 
bells,  also,  the  servant  must  be  endowed  with  a 
musical  ear,  not  common  to  housemaids,  to 
recognise  from  what  room  the  summons  comes. 
These  evils  have  been  completely  remedied  by 
the  "  electric  bells,"  which  have  been  exten- 
sively adopted  in  the  large  hotels  in  Paris,  and 
are  generally  coming  into  use  in  our  own 
country.  It  would  not  be  within  our  limits 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  invention,  the 
effect  of  which  is  that  on  pressing  a  button 
like  an  ordinary  bell-pull,  a  corresponding  bell 
is  caused  to  ring,  and  continues  ringing  as 
long  as  the  button  is  pressed  in,  while  at  the 
same  time  an  index  is  lowered,  shewing  the 
number  of  the  room  from  which  the  call  comes  ; 
but  the  system  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the 
warerooms  of  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Sons, 
No.  IG,  Westm  /reland-street,  who  are  agents 
for  it  in  this  city,  and  it  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

The  manufiicturo  of  massive  works  of  iron 
is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  we  noticed  at 
the  Exhibition  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  port- 
able engine  from  the  Hive  Iron  Works,  Cork, 
the  first  that  has  ever  been  made  in  Ireland. 
A  very  novel  kind  of  engine,  termed  a  gas 
engine,  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Edmundson, 
of  Capel-street,  the  motive  power  being  coal 
gas  mixed  with  air,  and  exploded  by  means  of 
an  electric  spark ;  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
effecting  great  economy  in  cases  where  motive 
power  is  only  required  at  intervals,  by  obvi- 
ating the  consumption  of  fuel  which  must  take 
place  with  a  steam  engine  more  or  less  while 
it  is  at  r..st. 


Many  improvements  will  also  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, their  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  in  their 
fighting  and  ventilation.  An  examp'e  of  the 
latter  is  afforded  in  the  Exhibition  Building 
itself,  which,  owing  to  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Joseph 
Maguire,  did  not  occasion  the  slightest  feeling 
of  oppression  even  when  thronged  to  the  very 
utmost.  Some  beautiful  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  of  chimney-pieces  and  grates,  and  in 
kitchen-ranges  economy  of  fuel,  coupled  with 
increased  facifity  for  the  execution  of  every 
kind  of  culinary  operation  appears  to  have  been 
studied  with  great  success.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  amidst  so  many  useful  inventions, 
that  some  effort  is  not  made  to  produce  a  new 
and  improved  form  of  window.  In  our  last 
number  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  incon- 
venience, awkwardness,  and  danger  arising 
from  windows  as  they  are  at  present  construc- 
ted. It  has  become  this  week  our  painful 
duty  to  record  the  death  of  an  old  man,  at 
Kingstown,  cut  off  in  one  short  half-hour,  while 
endeavouring  to  clean  a  sash  upon  the  outside. 
Were  a  small  prize  offered  for  a  design  for  an 
improved  form  of  window,  it  would  prove  a 
worthy  object  of  competition. 

We  have  noticed  in  these  remarks  those  in- 
stances of  Irish  progress  which  fall  most  pro- 
perly within  the  province  of  the  Dublin 
Builder.  It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to 
pass  over  altogether  in  silence  that  branch  of 
industry  for  which  Ireland  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished — the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  flax.  To  describe  the  vast  im- 
provements that  have  been  effected  in  this 
department,  and  the  happy  results  that  have 
attended  the  labours  of  those  who  in  their 
care  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland  have  devoted 
their  time  and  energies  to  its  development, 
would  in  itself  require  a  separate  essay  ;  but 
no  Avords  could  exhibit  the  extent  of  Irish 
I'esources  in  this,  her  peculiar  province,  so 
faithfully  as  will  one  visit  to  the  Society's 
Exhibition,  where  the  stands  which  compose 
the  linen  department  (less  show)'  but  fully  as 
instructive  as  those  of  the  centre  hall)  display 
the  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  flax  can 
be  manufactured,  in  their  specimens  of  the 
enormous  produce  of  the  factories  of  the 
North. 

If  it  will  be  shown  by  the  Society's  Exhi- 
bition that  the  progress  of  Irish  mauufiicture, 
in  spite  of  many  adversities  has  been  onward 
and  upward,  the  capability  of  the  country  for 
the  development  of  new  departments  of  in- 
dustry, will  also  become  a  fertile  theme  for 
siicculation.  The  resources  of  Ireland  in  a 
geological  point  of  view  have  been  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  developed.  Our  island  has  in 
many  places  been  proved  to  be  rich  in  mineral 
resources,  and  although  it  may  never  be  in  a 
position  in  this  department  to  compete  with 
the  siiter  country,  yet  the  progress  which 
milling  operations  have  made  is  very  encou- 
raging, and  much  is  yet  to  be  expected. 

Let  us  coujjle  with  the  effort  which  the 
Royal  Dublin  Societj'  has  made  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Irish  welfare,  the  noble  gift  which, 
with  the  same  object,  Mr.  Whitworth  has 
presented  to  the  people  of  Droglieda,  while 
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stating  his  conviction,  based  on  an  experience 
gained  in  a  lengthened  career  in  England,  that 
there  is  employment  to  be  found  for  the  Irish 
in  their  own  country  ;  and  who  will  listen  to 
the  infatuated  cry  that  has  been  raised  for 
emigration?  How  long  will  Irish  labourers 
and  mechanics,  able  to  earn  for  their  families 
a  comfortable  maintenance  at  home,  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  mis-state- 
ments of  interested  parties,  and  to  be  spirited 
away  by  the  crimps  of  Transatlantic  misrule, 
to  a  country  where  their  only  prospect,  did 
they  but  know  it,  is  to  perish  amidst  fatal 
swamps,  or  under  the  murderous  fire  of  civil 
strife,  deluded  under  false  promises  to  swell 
the  ranks  that  are  devoted  to  universal  car- 
nage !  Would  that  the  crowds  that  day  after 
day  throng  the  decks  of  our  Liverpool  steamers 
■would  take  the  lesson  which  those  who  are 
devoted  to  their  interests  seek  to  impress  upon 
them,  and  shake  off  the  blind  infiituation  by 
which  they  are  hurried  off  to  scenes  of  blood- 
shed, how  few,  alas  !  ever  to  return.  Yet  the 
flower  of  our  land  are  passing  away  ;  vast 
tracts  of  agricultural  district  have  been  left 
empty,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  element 
have  quietly  taken  their  place.  There  is  yet 
a  bright  prospect  for  Ireland  if  her  people 
will  but  devote  themselves  steadily  to  develop 
her  native  resources,  and  we  trust  they  will 
pause  ere  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  hurried 
away  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  of  the 
associations  of  their  youth,  and  consider  what 
may  be  done  at  home,  as  set  forward  by  the 
truly  national  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

THE  WHITWORTII  HALL,  OnOGIIEDA. 
Thk  ceremony  of  laying  the  fouiiJution  stone  of  the 
"  Whitworth  Hall,"  in  Uroglieila,  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, tlie  24th  ult.  A  comniitlee,  consisting  of  tlie 
Mayor  and  a  niiniljer  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
town,  was  appointed  on  the28tli  of  Dec.  last,  to  carry 
out  the  arrangements  in  connection  witli  the  erection  of 
the  building,  the  gift  to  the  townspeople  of  Benjamin 
AVbitworth,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Droglieda,  and  now  one 
of  the  wealtliiest  merchants  in  Manchester.  One  of 
the  first  steps  taken  by  the  cnmniittee  was  to  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  plan.  Several  arcliitects  of  known 
eminence  competed,  and  the  committee  had  to  make 
choice  from  a  number  of  really  beautiful  designs.  A 
very  handsome  design  by  Mr.  Barrewas  selected,  and 
tenders  advertised  for.  On  Tuesda}-,  the  19th  ult.,  no 
less  than  sixteen  tenders  were  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  almost  all  of  them  were  in  excess  of  the 
stated  amount,  i3,0U0.  Mr.  Thomas  Greaser  of  the 
Mall,  builder,  after  a  careful  consideration,  was 
declared  contractor  for  the  building  of  the  Hall,  at  the 
sum  of  £2,78G.  His  tender  being  the  lowest  but  one, 
the  preference  was  of  course  given  to  a  local  man. 
Mr.  Greaser  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the  work. 
The  plot  of  ground  so  kindly  and  liberally  given  by 
Mr.  St.  George  Smith  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses. It  is  situated  on  the  leftside  of  Laurence-street, 
going  toward  Laurence-gate,  that  fine  old  ornament 
of  tlie  town,  and  faces  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Belfast 
and  Hibernian  Banks. 

"  The  general  arrangement  of  the  building  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections. — The  front,  consisting,  on 
the  ground  floor,  of  the  principal  entrance  and  vesti- 
bule, with  waiting-rooms,  each  21)  ft.  by  14  ft,  off 
same,  the  upper  floor,  consisting  of  the  minor  hall, 
a  room  42  ft.  by  20  ft.  ;  and  the  basement,  occupied 
by  two  rooms,  intended  as  a  coffee-room  and  smoking- 
room  separately,  or  may  be  used  together  as  one, 
having  a  sliiling  partition  provided  for  the  purpoie. 
Porters'  apartments  are  also  provided  in  front  of 
basement,  with  boiler,  &c.,  fitted  up  in  kitchen  for 
the  use  of  the  establishment.  The  centre  consists  of 
the  great  hall,  or  the  assemblj'  room,  80  It.  by  42  ft.  ; 
and  in  the  rear  retirijig  rooms  for  performers,  &c., 
and  cellars  for  storage  of  seats.  The  inclinution  in 
the  ground  (there  being  about  8  ft.  fall  from  front  to 
rear)  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  special  treatment, 
by  raising  the  ground  floor  of  front  building,  and  as- 
cending six  steps  into  vestilmle,  by  which  means  ample 
head-room  has  been  provided  for  the  apartments 
underneath.  In  addition  to  these  are  si.x  other  steps 
tli«  wliolu  vvidlk  of  vestibule,  rising  to  lobby  at  en- 


trance to  great  hall,  and  to  staircases  at  each  side  to 
upper  floor.  The  difference  of  level  is  thus  equally 
divided,  height  of  stories  is  obtained,  and  the  length 
of  staircises  decreased.  The  entrance  to  the  rooms 
in  basement  is  either  liy  the  principal  inner  staircase, 
or  by  e.xteroal  stairs  in  front,  provided  to  f'^rm  a  dis- 
tinct approach  to  this  portion  of  the  establishment, 
without  entering  the  main  building  at  all.  Bv  short- 
ening the  staircases,  as  above  referred  to.  interme- 
diate areas  are  obtained,  by  which  the  front  roinns  of 
b.isement  are  lighted  from  both  sides,  windows  are 
obtained  for  porters'  a|>attments,  for  the  end  of  great 
hall,  and  for  the  staircases  themselves.  Lavatories 
and  water-closets  are  provided  for  basement  in  the 
front,  to  be  erected  under  footpath  and  arched  over. 
The  apartments  for  porter  are  kitchen,  bedroom,  and 
closet.  The  miinir  hall  is  intended  as  a  room  for  lec- 
tures,  chamber  of  commerce,  or  library,  &c.  It  is 
lighted  by  the  three  large  windows  in  front,  and  is  to 
be  20  ft.  high.  It  is  approached  by  the  two  stair- 
cases, with  large  lobby,  which  also  forms  the  en- 
trance to  the  gallery.  The  great  hall,  or  assembly 
room,  shewn  seated,  has  a  clear  space  of  80  ft.  by 
42  ft.,  of  which  Ifi  ft.  deep  is  appropriated  to  an  or- 
chestra or  platform.  It  affords  accommodation  on 
the  ground  floor  for  609  persons,  and  on  the  gallery 
90.  The  ceiling  is  proposed  to  be  a  groined  cove, 
having  a  radius  of  about  9  ft.,  corresponding  with 
the  curve  on  plan,  (he  height  to  be  3(5  ft.  to  centre. 
The  lighting  is  by  twelve  coufiled  winilows." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  town  began 
to  assume  a  lively,  stirring  aspect.  The  leading 
drapery  and  grocery  establishments  were  closed,  in 
order,  as  stated  in  the  anninincements  last  week,  "  to 
celebrate  appropriately  the  auspicious  event."  Flags, 
belonging  to  the  various  trades,  hung  from  the  win- 
dows in  the  principal  »treets,  ar.d  lent  a  gay  and  festive 
air  to  the  old  town.  The  scene  just  before  twelve 
o'clock  was  quite  e.xhilarating.  The  tr;ides'  flags  were 
mustered  in  West-street,  some  of  them  looking  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  gentlemen  having  charge  of  the  arrangements 
weie  activeU'  employed. 

On  an  iving  at  the  site  for  the  Hall,  The  Jlayor, 
Mr.  Whitworth,  Mr.  St.  George  Smith,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  left  their  vehicles,  and  ranged 
themselves  on  the  loot-path,  while  Mr.  Chai  les  Farley, 
of  West-street,  took  a  photograph  of  the  whole  scene 
from  an  opposite  window. 

An  addiess  was  read  by  the  Mayor,  presenting  the 
thanks  of  the  clergy,  corporation,  merchants,  traders, 
and  workmen  of  Drogheda  to  Mr.  Whitworth,  for  his 
noble  generous  gift  of  a  town  hall. 

Mr.  Whitworth  replied  as  follows: — 

"  Mr.  Mayor  and  People  of  Urogheda,  —  I  am  sure  I 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  the  reception  you  have 
given  me  this  morning.  Had  I  known  you  were  to 
make  such  a  stir  as  this  I  would  not  have  had  courage 
to  have  met  you.  It  is  far  beyond  anything  that  I 
could  have  hoped  or  wished  for.  I  present  the 
building,  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  laj-  the  first 
stone  this  moridng,  with  the  very  best  intentions.  It 
will  be  a  building  that  you  can  call  your  own,  where 
all  sects  and  parties  can  meet  without  bickering  or 
strife  that  so  sadly  have  prevailed  in  this  country, 
and  which  are  still  a  source  of  more  injury  to  the 
country  than  anything  that  can  be  named.  For  this 
alone  is  the  building  that  I  now  come  to  inaugurate. 
My  object  will  be  to  find  profitable  employment  for 
the  people,  for  I  should  like  to  see  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration to  America  stopped  in  the  only  way  that  it 
can  be  stopped,  and  that  is  by  finding  employment 
for  them  in  their  own  country.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  Irish  character,  I  can  say  that  Irishmen 
are  always  able  and  willing  to  work  where  they  could 
get  employment,  and  I  have  no  <loubt  at  all  that  we 
will  find  others  from  England,  who,  although  at  pre- 
sent a  bit  prejudiced,  will  follow  my  example  when 
they  see  the  success  of  my  efforts — and  of  this  success 
I  have  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt.  For  the 
next  few  years  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  la- 
bour in  England.  The  cotton  trade  has  been  disor- 
ganized, and  the  workmen  have  been  scattered  in  all 
directions.  Our  difficulty,  after  a  while,  will  be  to 
find  workers  at  any  wages,  and  I  believe  that  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  factories  will 
ever  be  fully  employed,  for  want  of  hands.  This 
will,  therefore,  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  us  to 
commence  operations  here.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  are  too  many  out  of  employment  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  were  a  large  number 
of  works  establi-shed,  it  would  materially  increase  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  and 
you  will  all,  without  exception,  be  glad  to  see  it.  i 
shall  be  always  in  favour  of  giving  a  fair  day's  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work.  So  ne  of  my  friends  in  Man- 
chester have  said  to  me — "  If  you  go  over  to 
Drogheda,  you  will  have  nothing  but  comliinations 
the  moment  you  get  to  them.''  But  I  would  not  be- 
lieve anything  of  the  sort.  I  believe  the  people  of 
Urogheda  will  see  that  it  is  their  interest  to  work  with 
me  and  not  against  me,  and  that  lliey  will  help  me 
ia  every  way  they  can,  as  I  imcnd  lo  do  with  them. 


I  beg  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  received  me,  and  I  trust  that  the 
hopes  expressed  by  Mr.  Chadwick  will  be  more  than 
realized." 

A  bottle  containing  some  coins,  local  newspapers, 
and  a  parchment  scrcdl  was  then  placed  in  the  cavity 
beneath  the  stone.  The  scroll  contained  the  following 
inscription: — "The  foundation  stone  of  the  Whit- 
worth Hall  was  laid  by  the  donor,  Benjamin  Whit- 
worth, Esq.,  of  iNIanehester,  the  24th  day  of  May, 
18()4.  W.  J.  Bane,  architect;  'I'homas  Greaser, 
builder;  Henry  Jl'Connell,  clerk  of  the  works; 
James  S.  Healy,  hon.  secretary  of  the  committee." 

The  .stone  was  then  lowered,  and 

Mr.  Whitworth,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  having  adjusted  it,  said:  "  1  declare  this  stone 
well  and  duly  laid."  He  th(Mi  proceeded  to  remark 
that,  as  soon  as  the  building  was  completed,  he  would 
have  it  transferred  to  trustees  for  the  people  of 
Urogheda,  and  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they  did 
not  make  use  of  it. 

The  procession  then  re-formed,  and  proeeeded 
through  Laurence  gale,  and  along  the  road  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  to  Greenhills,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  first  sod  of  a  weaving-shed  and  cotton  factory, 
which  Mr.  Whitworth  proposes  to  erect.  The  site, 
which  is  situate  at  the  fool  of  a  hill,  was  decorated 
with  flags  and  banners,  and  covered  with  a  dense 
throng  of  spectators.  Mr.  Whitworth  having  arrived 
on  the  ground,  cut  three  suds  successively  from  the 
sward,  wheeled  them  severally  along  some  planks  laid 
for  the  occasion,  and  deposited  them,  amid  much 
cheering,  at  the  further  end.  He  then  said  he  hoped, 
before  nine  months  had  elapsed,  he  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  them  there  again,  or  many  of 
them,  to  open  this  building.  If  a  supply  of  cotton 
could  be  obtained  from  any  quarter,  they  would  rind 
eniidoyinent  for  all  able  to  work,  for  he  knew  they 
were  willing.  He  hoped  that  iu)t  only  would 
Drogheda,  but  the  whole  of  Ireland,  be  benefited  by 
this  movement,  and  that  the  people  would  not  be 
driven  out  of  the  country  for  employment,  as  it  could 
be  found  for  them  at  home.  He  trusted  they  would 
soon  see  the  stream  of  emigration  entirely  stopped. 
They  should  work  together,  and  if  .so,  they  would 
make  progress.    He  could  then  do  much  for  them  all. 

A  banquet  was  given  in  the  evening  to  Mr.  Whit- 
worth in  the  Mayoralty  Kooins.  About  loO  gentle- 
men were  present  After  the  toasts  usual  on  sucli 
fe.stive  occasions,  the  interesting  proceedings  of  the 
day  were  brought  to  a  close. 


NEW  CLOCK  FOR  ST.  PATRICK'S. 
The  princely  restorer  of  St.  Patrick's  venerable 
Cathedral  has  ordered  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of 
London,  a  musical  clock,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
tower.  The  following  description  has  been  sent  to  us: 
The  size  and  great  power  of  the  clock  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  dials  of  copper  on 
which  the  time  will  be  shown  are  eight  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  that  the  main  wheels  are  each  five  feet  ia 
diameter,  'i'he  hours  will  be  struck  on  a  bell  weigh- 
ing one  ton  and  a-half,  and  the  tunes  played  on  nine 
other  bells,  varying  in  weight  from  five  cwt.  to 
twenty-five  cwt.  The  pendulum  measures  upwards 
of  fifteen  feet  in  length,  oscillates  once  in  two  seconds, 
and  has  a  weight  or  "  bob"  at  its  end  of  upwards  of 
two  cwt.  For  the  information  of  the  learned  in  such 
matters  it  may  be  added  that  the  double  lever  is  re- 
produced here  in  combination  with  a  new  pin  wheel 
escapement.  The  clock  goes  eight  days.  The  frame- 
work is  solidlj'  made  of  cast  iron,  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  that  any  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  me- 
chanism can  be  removed  in  case  of  need  without  dis- 
turbing the  remainder.  Its  present  repertoire  consists 
of  four  tunes,  simple  and  well  marked,  which  will 
be  performed  at  intervals  of  three  hours,  day  and 
night,  viz.,  at  three  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  at  three 
o'clock,  p.m.  The  clock  having  struck  the  hour  in 
like  manner  to  the  generality  of  church  and  public 
clocks,  will  play  "  Adeste  Fideles"  twice,  with  an 
interval  of  one  bar  between  the  parts.  At  noon  and 
at  midnight  it  will  play  the  air  "  Martyrdom"  twice, 
with  two  bars  interval.  At  nine  o'clock,  morning 
and  evening,  it  will  play  the  "  Sicilian  Mariners' 
Hymn,"  and  at  six,  a.m.,  and  six,  p.m.,  "  Kosseau's 
Dream,"  both  airs,  as  in  the  former  instances,  being 
repeated.  The  melodies  are  set,  and  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  rate  of  36  Maelzel's  Metronome  for  each 
crotched  in  the  music. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ARREAR. 
Such  of  our  Subscribers  as  receive  the  present  No. 
in  GKEEN  COVERS,  will  please  rememher  that  their 
Subscriptions  are  IN  .\iiitEAK,  and  as  the  Accounts  for 
same  have  been  furnished  from  this  Office  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  re^peclfulli/  requested  (hat  the  amounts  ma// 
be  fiirwarded  soon  as  possible  to  ihe  Proprietor,  Slu. 
Petek  Roe,  at  the  Office, 

42,  MABBOT-STREET. 


Junk  1,  1804.1 
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ON  THE  TESTING  OF  CHAIN  CABLES.* 

(Continued  from  page  O'J.) 

The  Navy  test  for  chain  cables  is  stated  to  he  tlie 
result  of  a  mimber  of  careful  exj)eriineiits  by  tiie 
late  Sir  Samuel  Brown,  and  it  was  adopted  by  tlie 
Admiralty  in  1831,  wlien  chain  cal>les  were  fairly 
established  in  tlie  royal  service.  Tlie  test  adopted 
by  the  French  Navy  is  almost  exactly  the  same, 
and  in  Russia  and  the  States  it  is  exactly  the  same, 
as  both  those  countries  use  our  own  measures  and 
vveiu'hts.  Every  chain  cable  is  proved  by  a  gradu- 
ally^applied  stress  of  630  lbs.  for  each  circular  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  area  of  the  liolt  of  which 
the  cable  is  made,  or  1 1  '40  tons  to  the  square  inch 
on  each  side  of  the  link. 

Assuming  that  a  link  is  subjected  in  practice  to 
a  tensile  stress,  and  as  the  proof  strength  is  gene- 
rally fixed  at  double  the  working  stress,  this  would 
correspond  to  nearly  5|  tons  on  the  square  inch. 
There  is  thus  a  very  close  correspondence  between 
the  working  stress  assumed  for  chain  caljles  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  limit  of  5  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  imposed  about  16  years  ago,  for  both  the  ten- 
sion and  compression  of  tlie  wrouglit-iron  of  railway 
structures.  The  chain  cable  of  a  ship  is  also  evi- 
dently subjected  to  impulsive  forces.  It  is  true 
that  a  ship,  when  struck  by  a  sea,  in  nmst  cases 
merely  lifts  the  weight  of  her  chain,  the  catenary 
curve  of  v.-hii'h  thus  acts  as  a  kind  of  water-brake  ; 
but  a  very  heavy  sea  must  occasionally  bring  a 
sudden  pull  on  the  cable,  and  in  shoal  water  the 
sudden  strain  must  tie  almost  solely  taken  up  by  the 
resilience  of  the  cable,  or  rather  by  the  deflection 
of  the  series  of  beams  composing  the  cables.  M  uch 
security  is,  however,  afforded  liy  the  fact  that  a 
cable  is  generally  only  strained  during  a  brief  in- 
terval oftime.  But  few  cabl.;s  can  stand  a  sudden 
nip  at  the  hawse-pipe  ;  and  we  thus  see  that  lateral 
as  well  as  longitudinal  strength  is  occasionally  re- 
quired in  a  cable. 

If  two  one-inch  diameter  cable  bars  of  average 
quality,  and,  say,  each  ten  feet  long,  be  put  into 
the   hydraulic   press   generally   used  for  testing 
cables,  the  following  appearances  will  probably  be 
observed  :— If  new,  they  will  take  a  very  slight 
set  under  a  stress  of  aliout  1}  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  but  if  this  stress  be  gradually  increased,  and 
alternately  eased  off  and  put  on  several  times,  the 
set  will  not  increase  until  the  true  elastic  limit  or 
proof  streiigtli  of  the  material  be  exceeded.  In 
our  case  this  limit  will  probably  be  12  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  which  is  thus  higher  by  a  little  more 
than  half  a  ton  than  the  11 '40  tons  navy  test.  At 
the  Admiralty  proof  stress,  each  of  the  bars  will 
have  a  probably  total  elongation  of  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch,  and  a  permanent  set  of  six- 
tliousandths.     Beyond  this  strain  the  set  will  very 
rapidly  increase  up  to,  perhaps,  two  inches,  when 
the  bars  will  break  under  a  load  of  24  tons  to  the 
square  inch.    But  the  phenomenon  tlie  most  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences,  consists  in  the  contraction 
of  cross   sectional    area  undergone    by    the  bar 
through  the  stretch.     According  to  a  theoretical 
investigation  by  I'oisson,  the  relation  of  the  con- 
trnctions  to  the  longitudinal  elongation  should  he 
and  VVcrtheim's  experiments  led  him  to  believe  that 
Ibis  relation  should  be  ^.    Canchy,  Stokes,  Max- 
well,  Rankine,  and  Lamo,  have  also  mathema- 
tically investigated  this  question,  and  have  arrived 
iit  results  differing  from  those  of  Poisson,  vviiicli 
were  founded  oij  a  special  atomic  hypothesis,  lint 
the  pormanent  sets  that  show  themselves  in  ductile 
bodies,  like  annealed  iron,  under  very  slight  loads, 
and  the  sn-called  internal  frictions  observed  by  Dr. 
William  Thompsoti  in  metals  under  tension,  would 
cause  this  relation  of  contraction  to  elongation  to 
differ  for  every  different  state  of  a  metal.  To 
Kirchhoff  is  due  a  remarkably  im|iortant  investiga- 
tion carried  out  in  1809,  into  the  relation  of  the 
contraction  to   elongation   under  tension  of  liard 
steel  wires  — which  may  be  said  to  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  ideal  of  a  body  possessing  equal  elas- 
ticity   in   different  directions.    His  experiments, 
conducted  with  great  delicacy,  gave  a  relation  of 
cross  sectional  contraction  to  elongation  of  0  294. 
As  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  Admiralty  tables, 
a  one-inch  catde  bolt  ought  to  have  an  ultimate 
breaking  strength  of  not  less  than  21  tons  8  cwts. 
to  tlie  circular  inch,  or  more  than  27  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  and  the  link  ought  only  to  break  at 
34  tons.    It  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  these 
strengths  are  obtained  in  practice.    The  ultimate 
elongations  of  the  bars  or  the  cables  are  not  stated 
in  the  Ailiniralty  tables.    General  Morin  relates 
that  the  fine  cliHicoal  iron,  made  at  Guerigny  by 
the  French  government,  expressly  for  chain  cables, 
s  jmetimes  elongates  even  more  than  one-fifth  of  its 
original  length  belore  lireaUing,  and  this  amount  is 
probably  the  utmost  that  it  is  possible  to  give  to 
wrought  iron  bars. 

•  PiiiKT  reiul  on  Wetlnesilay,  May  4,  1864,  ut  the  Society  of 
Arts,  by  I'roderick  Artfiur  I'agct,  E3(i.,  C.K. 


When  tlie  cable  itself  is  placed  under  the  dead 
pull  of  the  (iress,  it  is  tested  in  three  different  ways. 
It  is  first  strained  up  to  11-40  tons  in  the  square 
inch  sectional  urea  across  the  double  section  of  the 
link.    While  for  about  three  or  four  minutes  under 
ttiis  stress,  the  cable  is  subjected  at  different  parts 
of  its  length  to  blows  from  a  round-faced  hammer. 
Different  sized  hammers  are  adopted  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  chain,  and  each  fathom  generally 
receives  one  tilow.     Each  link  is  then  carefully 
examined.    Two  or  three  links  are  broken  up  to 
detect,  by  its  bluish  tinge,  if  the  iron  has  been 
ut  all  burnt  in  the  working,  and  also  make  some 
estiuiateof  the  quality  of  the  iron  from  tlie  surface 
of  the  fracture,  and  the  other  appearances  known 
to   engineers.    Some   difference   of  opinion  also 
exists,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  as  to  the 
amount  of  security  afforded  by  these  tests,  and 
whether  the  test  of  11-46  tons  on  the  square  inch, 
and  more  especially  the  blows  of  the  sledge,  do  or 
do  not  injure  the  cable.    In  1855  it  was  attempted 
to   introduce    a   compulsory  government  test  in 
France  for  the  chain  cables  of  merchant  vessels. 
A  letter  was  addressed  by  .M.  David,  an  influential 
chain  cable  manufacturer  at  Havre,  to  the  then  im- 
p-rial minister  of  public  works,  advocating  a  com- 
pulsory test,  from  motives  of  humanity  to  the  ships' 
crews,   and    of   public   economy.     A  system  of 
[leriodical  re-testing,  for  every  ten  or  twelve  years 
that  the  cable  had  been  at  work,  was  also  projiosed. 
The  attention  of  the  then  minister  of  the  French 
marine  was  directed  to  the  statements  put  forth, 
ami  Admiral  Hamelin  ordered  an  official  investiga- 
tion of  the  question.    The  results  shown  forth  in 
the  report  would  appear  to  have  proved — at  any 
rate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Imperial  administra- 
tion, that — 1st.  "  The  proof  test  of  17  killogrammes, 
or  even  of  20  to  21  killogrammes  per  square  milli- 
metre of  section  of  tlie  link,  is  not  enough  either 
to  prove  the  good  workmanship  of  the  cables  or  the 
quality  of  the  iron  employed  ;  2nd.  That  a  higher 
proof  than  20  to  21  killogrammes  cannot  be  ajiplied 
several  times  to  cables  without  affecting  their  qua- 
lity; 3rd.  That  the  differences  of  useful  effect  be- 
tween different  presses  often  lead  to  error  with  re- 
spect to  the  absolute  value  of  the  tension  employed. 
.    .    .    .    Tlie  sum  total  of  these  results  there- 
fore shows,  continues  the  minister,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  increase  of  the  proof  test  would  not  he 
of  much  effect  in  detecting  bad  material  and  work- 
inanslii[>,  and  on  llie  otlier,  that  it  would  he  dan- 
gerous to  increase  the  test.    The  required  security 
can  only  be  obtained  in  a  well-understood  system  of 
manufacmre;  and  therefore,  besides  the  test  in  the 
press,  it  is  necessary  to  scrupulously  choose  the 
special  quality   of  iron   required  ;    to  accurately 
I  examine  each  individual  link  after  the  testing;  to 
break  up  any  questionable  link  ;  and  to  choose  the 
most  skilful  and  trustworthy  operatives."    In  one 
word,  the  minister  of  the  marine  did  not  consider 
a  government  inspection  of  chain  cables  intended 
for  the  French  merchant  service  as  a  practical  thing. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  chain  cables 
for  the  Imperial  navy  are  manufactured  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proof  of 
11-40  tons  to  the  square  inch  is  not  enough  of  itself 
to  test  the  qualify  of  the  workmanship,  or,  more 
definitely,  the  perfection  of  the  welds.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  U.  Itowmaii  advocated  before  the  1860 
Coinmittee  an  increase  of  the  test.  It  is  clear  that, 
as  the  sides  are  only  testeil  up  to  little  more  than 
I  1  4(i  tons,  and  as  lliey  would  break  as  only,  say 
24  tons  to  the  square  inch,  less  than  one-half  the 
sectional  ar.'a  of  the  iron  would  stand  the  test  if 
ap[)lied  only  tensiomilly.  As,  however,  through 
the  cross-bending  strain  at  the  two  ends,  the  link 
slightly  tends  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  lazenge,  the 
weld  is  more  severely  tested  than  would  at  first  ap- 
pear. There  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  detecting  a 
liad  weld,  ii|)on  the  nature  of  which  some  practical 
light  lias  been  thrown  by  some  experiments  of  iMr. 
Kirkaldy's  on  bars  grooved  round  their  circum- 
ferences. The  matter  had  been  previously  investi- 
'  gated  by  the  writers  on  elasticity,  hut  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
was  the  first  to  practically  test  the  question.  Bars 
grooved  at  any  particular  part  down  to  a  given  dia- 
meter, gave  a  much  higher  ultimate  breaking 
strength  than  bars  of  a  diameter  all  through  equal 
to  that  at  the  reduceil  part  of  the  grooved  bar. 
The  wider  parts  on  each  side  resisted  the  tendency 
to  draw  out,  and  a  great  apparent  strength  vvas 
thus  obtained.  'I'he  extent  of  this  apparent  gain 
was  as  much  as  37 5  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  pieces, 
while  the  average  gave  18  03  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
the  grooved  specimen.  Here  again  we  see  the 
falsity  of  taking  merely  the  breaking  strength  into 
account,  for  although  the  breaking  strengths  were 
thus  increased,  the  elongation,  and  the  contraction 
of  area  attendant  on  elongation,  were  proportion- 
ately less.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  bad  weld  may 
be  impaired  by  a  strain  in  excess  of  the  elastic  limit 
due  to  the  quality  of  tlie  iron  and  the  cross  sectional 


area  of  the  solid  metal,  and  that,  although  it  is 
thus  injured,  it  may  not  show  signs  of  the  injury. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  security  is  given  that  a  bad 
weld  may  be  detected,  from  the  fact  that  rolled 
iron  is  well  known  to  be  somewhat  hardened  by 
neing  hammered,  and  the  welded-np  side  of  the 
link  woulil  thus  be  less  extensible  than  the  opposil« 
parallel  side,  and  would  thereby  be  rather  more 
strained.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  though  the 
test  can  scarcely  be  too  high  for  the  welds  alone, 
the  proof  of  more  than  fourteen  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  proposed  by  M.  David,  woulil  clearly  be  too 
high  for  the  cable.     M.  David,  indeed,  stated  that 
he  tested  his  cables  up  to  this  amount,  hut  it  appears 
that  the  pressure  he  used  was  not  accurately  mea- 
sured.   Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  few 
cables  would  stand  the  orilinary  proof  if  repeated 
sufficiently  often,  or  if  it  were  put  on  and  eased  off 
a  succession  of  times,  upon  the  plan  shown  by  Dr. 
Rankine.    As  it  is,  the  permanent  set  taken  by 
cables  is,  on  an  average,  from  4  to  6  feet  in  90.  But 
the  best  proof  that  this  single  application  of  the  test 
for  a  short  time  does  not  injure  good  chain  cables, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  adopted  all  over 
the  world  for  more  than  thirty  years.    We  are, 
however,   in  a  dilemma.    To  increase  tlie  proof 
would  evidently  be  to  injure  the  link,  while  the  de- 
tection of  a  bad  weld  has,  in  any  case,  to  encounter 
the  dithciilties  just  mentioned.    Tiiese  questions 
can  only  be  met  by  a  most  careful  inspection  of  each 
individual  link.    The  quality  of  the  iron  can  also 
be  very  closely  tested  by  breaking  up  two  or  three 
links.    The  most  searching  test,  however,  are  the 
hammer  blows  given  while  the  chain  is  under  ten- 
sion.   Adapting  a  well-known  and  excellent  illus- 
tration, this  will  be  at  once  evident  when  we  re- 
member that  a  1  J-inch  chain  cable,  made  of  glass, 
would  give  tiie  same  ultimate  gradually-applied 
breaking  strengtli  as  a  one-inch  iron  cable — but  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  stand  the  hammer  test.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  cable  of  india-ruliber,  although 
not  to  be  broken  by  the  hammer,  would  at  last  be 
torn  in  two  by  the  press.    In  fact,  the  hammer  test 
approaches  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  kind  of 
work  that  will  have  to  he  done  by  the  cable  when 
at  sea.    Besides,  the  mere  form  of  a  chain  renders 
it,  perse,  liable  to  continual  shocks  and  jerks,  and 
this  must  be  encountered  by  a  special  quality  of 
material,  and  that  this  material  has  really  been 
used  must  be  shown  in  the  proving  house. 

Mr.  Pope,  the  surveyor  for  Lloyd's  at  Liverpool, 
gave  it  as  liis  opinion,  before  the  Committee  of 
1800,  tliat  the  navy  test  was  too  high,  and  had  a 
tendency  to  injure  the  chain.  This  might  be  true 
for  a  chain  of  a  bad  material,  but  not  for  a  chain 
made  of  iron  with  the  high  elastic  limit  tliatshould 
alone  be  used  for  chain  cables.  He  proposed  to 
test  a  short  piece  to  destruction,  and  then  to  test 
the  entire  chain  to  half  the  .\dmiralty  proof  Apart 
from  the  expense  and  destruction  of  material  by 
this  proceeding,  there  can  be  little  doulit  that  half 
the  usual  test  would  not  detect  all  the  had  welds, 
and  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  a  cab  e  consists  in 
the  fact  that  a  single  bad  weld  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  entire  loss  of  the  chain. 

As  we  have  seen  that  a  cable  consists  substantially 
of  a  series  of  small  curved  beams,  it  would  be  only 
a  natural  inquiry  to  ask  why  the  sum  total  of  their 
defleetinns,  represented  by  the  temporary  elonga- 
tion of  the  cable,  and  why  the  total  permanent  set 
should  not  be  both  registered,  and  be  both  taken 
into  account  vvhoii  estimating  the  quality  of  acalile. 
There  are,  liouever,  several  influences  that  would 
greatly  disturb  an  accuriite  deduction.  It  might, 
at  fir.it  sight,  be  supposed  that  the  defective  welds 
would  elongate  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  areas  of 
solid  metal  to  that  of  the  links.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  the  case,  and  even  if  it  were  the  case, 
the  action  would  affect  the  deductions  therefrom  by 
variable  and  uncertain  quantities.  The  links  will 
also  bed  against  each  other  to  an  amount  given  by 
the  liardncs.i  of  the  iron.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  extension  must  be  taken  into  account  with 
the  breaking  weight,  when  the  quality  of  a  bar  has 
10  be  estimated.  But  even  with  bars  this  varies 
considerably,  not  merely  in  difrerciit  qualities,  but 
also,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  in  specimens 
of  the  very  same  brand.  These  lesults  were  also 
obtained  under  tensional  stresses  alone,  and  when 
we  come  to  the  combination  of  transverse,  tensile, 
and  directly  compressive  stresses  to  be  found  acting 
on  a  link,  the  varied  ways  in  which  these  stresses 
acton  varying  qualities  of  iron  would  scarcely  render 
the  deduclioiis  from  the  eloiigalioiis  and  set  sntfi- 
cieiitlv  trustworthy.  Again,  to  take  an  extreme 
case,  if  one  half  of,  say,  50  fathoms  of  cable  were 
made  of  a  very  bad  kind  of  iron,  and  the  other  half 
of  a  very  good  quality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw 
any  right  deduction  from  these  appearances.  As 
it  is,  however,  the  permanent  set  is  generally  re- 
gistered. 

There  is  probably  no  metal  the  str,'iigth  of  which 
is  influenoed  in  sucli  a  remarkable  way  by  tempera- 
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tare  as  iron.  As  M.  Baudriinont  showed  in  1850, 
the  tenacity  of  iron  is  less  at  100'^  C.  than  at  0*  C, 
but  at  200*  it  is  greater  tlian  at  0",  and  tliese  results 
Lave  been  exactly  confirmed  by  Or.  Fairbairn  in 
some  experiments  on  boiler  plates,  communicated  in 
a  paper  to  the  Brilisli  Association.  At  yet  liiuher 
temperatures  tliis  tenacity  is  of  course  diminished  ; 
and  Seguin  has  shown  that  iron,  the  tensile  strength 
of  which  could  be  represented  by  100  at  1(1'^  C, 
had  this  tenacity  lowered  to  90  o  at  370'^  C,  a.id 
to  58  7  at  500'^  C.  In  the  royal  dockyards  of 
Woolwich  and  Portsmouth  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature during!  the  testing  of  each  anchor  or  chain 
is  carefully  noted,  although  the  proving  houses 
tliemselves  are  kept  at  a  mean  temperature  of  66° 
Fahr.  by  means  of  stoves,  which  also  thus  save  the 
water  pipes  from  freezing.  Tliis  temperature  of 
course  falls  a  little  during  the  winter  and  rises  in 
summer,  as  the  heat  in  the  shade  generwlly  varies 
in  England  from  about  TG"*  to  perhaps  34"^  Fahr. 
The  action  of  fro^t  on  iron  lias  not  been  completely 
investigated  ;  and  Dr.  Percv  recommends  tliat  some 
accurate  experiments  on  the  qu  stion  be  undertaken 
by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  'laily 
observation  of  practical  men  has,  however,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  preceded  the  deeper  investi- 
gations of  science.  All  workmen  know  that  their 
tools,  such  as  picks  and  chipping  hammers,  which 
have  to  undergo  percussion  in  frosty  weather,  are 
then  more  liable  to  gut  broken.  All  chains  are  well 
known  to  be  more  subject  to  snap  under  the  same 
circumstances.  There  is  always  a  notorious  increase 
of  accidents  tlirougli  breakages,  both  in  the  perma- 
nent way  and  rolling  stock,  of  railways  during 
frosty  weather.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1800-61,  498  rails  were  broken  on  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Est,  from  the  11th  December 
to  the  31st  January  inclusive.  No  less  than  258 
were  broken  from  the  21st  to  the  25th  of  January, 
during  which  period  the  tlierinoineter  descended  to 
— 7  8",  and  even  to  — 16'^  centigrade.  General 
Morin  relates  that  during  the  nortliern  campaigns  of 
the  first  empire  the  artillery  veterans  used  to  be- 
lieve that  wrought-iron  was  subject  to  freezing;,  and 
after  the  long  winter  bivouacs  they  never  began 
their  day's  march  without  striking  the  gun-carriage 
axles  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and  the  vibra- 
tion thus  produced  was  said  to  "  tliaw  "  the  iron. 
An  intense  cold  is  also  said  to  have  enabled  the 
French  garrison  of  Hamburg  to  disable  the  cast-iron 
siege  guns,  by  knocking  off  the  trunnions  before 
evacuating  the  place.  Mr.  Lenox  stated,  in  evidence 
before  the  1860  Committee,  his  belief  that  a  cable 
would  stand  a  test  in  warm  weather  that  it  might 
not  in  cold.  The  crews  of  the  fishing  vessels  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  find  that  the  cold  renders  their 
cables  so  brittle  that  a  length  of  hempen  cable  is 
used  for  the  portion  out  of  the  water,  while  the 
anchor  end  is  kept  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  usual  average  temperature  of  the 
sea.  A  few  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
showed  that  the  breaking  strength  of  a  bar  is 
slightly  reduced  by  freezing  when  a  gradual  break- 
ing load  was  applied,  but  that  this  difference  be- 
tween a  frozen  and  an  unfrozen  bolt  is  much  more 
increased  by  a  suddenly  applied  load,  being  3  per 
cent,  less  when  frozen.  The  usual  way  adopted  by 
French  engineers  to  test  rails  is,  as  we  have  seen  to 
prove  a  percentage  of  the  lot  by  means  of  a  falling 
weight.  Some  tests  were  carried  out  a  few  years 
ago  by  M.  Couche,  on  a  number  of  rails,  of  very 
good  quality,  from  the  Anzin  works.  The  monkey 
weighed  300  kilogrammes,  and  the  distance  between 
the  supports  was  Im.  10.  When  the  thermometer 
varied  from  —  4"  C.  down  to  —  6"  C.  the  weight 
had  only  to  be  raised,  in  an  average  of  twelve  ex- 
periments, to  a  height  of  5ft.  Oin.  in  order  to  break 
tlierail  ;  but  when  the  thermometer  rose  from  -j-  3° 
to  -\-  8'^  C.  then  the  weight  had  to  be  lifted  ibr  a 
fall  ot  7ft.  Oin.  Similar  experiments,  conducted  in 
1360,  showed  that  a  difference  of  temperature  from 

 4"  to  -|-  5"  Centigrade  was  sufficient  to  greatly 

influence  the  height  of  fall  necessary  to  break  the 
rail.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  par- 
ticles of  iron,  after  being  worked  at  a  heat  and 
allowed  to  cool  and  set  at  a  medium  temperature, 
should,  when  that  temperature  is  lowered,  get  into 
a  slate  of  mutual  strain  ;  or  that  any  initial  mutual 
strain  should  be  thus  intensified.  The  toys  made 
of  suddenly  cooled  glass,  known  as  Prince  Rupert's 
drops,  are  exaggerated  instances  of  a  similar  action. 
The  outside  portions  of  a  bar  of  whatever  size,  would 
evidently  cool  and  consequently  contract  first  of  all. 
The  inside  portions  would  also  at  last  cool,  but,  hav- 
ing kept  the  outside  portions  distended,  when  the  in- 
side does  cool,  it  then  becomes  a  question,  lobe  deter- 
mined by  various  circumstances,  whether  it  would 
pull  the  outside  shell  into  a  stale  of  compression,  or 
whether  the  outside  shell  will  draw  the  inside  into 
fissures  by  tension.  A  somewhat  similar  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Mr.  Mallet  of  the  rents  caused  in 
the  interior  of  very  massive  forgings,  and  this  state 
is  probably  always  induced  by  the  conditions  of 


cooling  in  a  small  bar,  hut  with,  of  course,  a  smaller 
range  both  as  to  size  and  temperature.  In  any 
case,  it  is  afjparent  that  a  ductile,  eliistic  material 
ought  to  be  less  affected  by  these  doubtlessly  com- 
plicated conditions  of  tensile  and  compressive  strains. 
It  is,  therefore,  prohai'le  that  a  hard,  harsh,  iron 
would  be  more  affected  by  frost  than  a  soft  ductile 
iron,  and  also  that  the  breaking  strength  of  both 
qualities  would  he  le>s  affected  by  cold  than  their 
exlensibility.  It  is  even  by  no  means  iinprobable, 
though  the  fact  would  be  difficult,  or  at  any  rale 
very  expensive,  to  prove,  that  the  breaking  wei<:ht, 
or  the  elastic  limit,  or  both,  of  iron,  is  or  are  diffe- 
rent for  every  degree  of  heat.  A  bar  is  perhaps 
cooled  down  in  the  rolling  shed  the  medium  alnios- 
pheric  temperature  of,  say,  Si''  Fahr.  At  a  lower 
temperature — at  a  temperature,  for  instance,  of  32* 
F.,  its  static  breaking  weight  is  increased,  but  its 
power  of  elongation  under  stress  is  probably  dimi- 
nished. At,  say,  boiling  point,  its  breakins  strength 
is  (diminished,  butits  power  of  elonsatiou  isincreased. 
These  remarks  to  some  extent  meet  the  results  of 
Baudrimenl and  Fairbairn.  Unfortunately,  Baudri- 
ment  has  not  recorded  the  eloniiations,  and  liis  ex- 
periments were  made  on  wires  only  one  millimetre 
in  diameter  when  at  a  temperature  of  16'*  C.  Dr. 
Fairbairn  did  find  that  the  elongations  of  plates  in- 
creased very  closely  with  the  temperature,  hut  his 
experiments  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  lie  taken 
as  conclusive ;  and,  as  Dr.  Percy  remarks,  many 
more  experiments  are  required  on  the  action  of  frost 
on  iron.  If  it  could  be  shown,  for  instance,  that  the 
crystals  of  iron  expand  to  difiVrent  degrees  in  their 
different  axes,  this  would  probalily,  pei-  se,  meet 
the  scarcely-to-be-doubted  fact  that  iron  is  rendered 
brittle  by  frost.  As  the  chain  cables  of  a  ship  are 
alternately  exposed  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  at- 
mospheric temperature,  this  question  is  here  of 
peculiar  importance. 

The  question  as  to  the  re-testing  of  cables  that 
have  been  in  use  for  a  certain  time  is  yet  unsettled, 
but  the  inquiry  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  than 
that  of  the  first  testing.  There  are  many  applica- 
tions of  wrought  iron  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  im- 
pulsive stresses,  olti-n  more  or  less  accompanied  by 
vibrations,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  detail  or 
structure  has  to  conform  to  certain  narrow  limits  of 
size  and  weight.  Such  is  the  case  with  most  appli- 
cations of  chains — for  instance,  to  cranes,  inclines, 
forge-slings.  See.  Such  is  the  case  also,  more  or 
less,  with  railway  axles  ;  the  axles  of  carriaires  on 
rough  common  roads;  the  gags  of  helve  hammers; 
the  porter  bars  fixed  to  the  blooms  whilst  under  the 
hammer;  the  iron  wires  of  some  piano-fortes  ;  and 
many  similar  applications  of  wrought  iron.  The 
simple  fact  that  only  one-half  of  the  gradually  ap- 
plied stress  required  to  produce  the  proof  strain  will, 
if  applied  suddenly,  of  itself  produce  the  proof 
strain  (which  if  exceeded  would  injure  the  piece), 
goes  a  long  way  in  explaining  the  matter.  Where 
great  interests  of  life  and  property  are  involved  in 
the  safe  action  of  these  applications  of  iron,  the 
irresistible  logic  of  facts  has  sometimes  caused  pre- 
paratory allowances  to  be  made  for  these  "  fatigues 
of  the  metal."  The  axles  of  the  London  omnibuses 
are  stated  to  be  always  renewed  after  having  run  a 
certain  fixed  mileage.  This  system  is  also  carried 
out  with  the  carriages  of  the  Messageries  Generales, 
the  axles  of  which  are  changed  after  having  run  a 
limit  of  40,000  kilometres.  The  Honourable  the 
Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  entirely  renews 
all  the  moorings  of  the  light-ships  every  four  years 
— one-fourth  of  the  number  yearly.  This  limit  of 
time  gives  the  measure  of  the  perfect  efficiency  of  a 
good  cable,  well  proportioned  to  its  work,  and  in 
constant  use  day  and  night.  Cables  in  ordinary  ships 
are  of  course  much  less,  or  rather  much  more  slowly, 
subject  to  deterioration.  We  have  seen  that  M. 
David  fixed  the  time  after  which  a  cable  in  ordi- 
nary use  should  be  tested  at  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Macdoiiald,  of  the  Liverpool  testing-house, 
itated,  before  the  1860  Committee,  that  he  would 
examine  a  cable  alter  any  long  voyage — such  as  to 
India  or  .Australia.  The  late  Mr.  Green,  the  great 
shipowner,  explained  that  this  was  done  with  the 
mooring  tackle  of  all  his  ships.  An  experienced 
pilot,  Mr.  G.  J.  Thotnpson,  said  that  it  should  be 
made  imperative  to  re-test  chain  cables  every  six 
years,  and  Mr.  Smale  fixed  this  limit  at  seven 
years.  Mr.  J.  R.  Clarke,  however,  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  store  office,  stated  that  there  were  many 
sound  cables  in  store  twenty  years  old.  It  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  of  time 
that  could  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  ships.  The 
cables  in  the  royul  ships  are  scarcely  so  often  or  so 
severely  tried  by  use  as  those  of  some  merchant 
vessels.  A  cable  might  remain  good  for  many 
years,  and  yet  at  last  be  injured  in  a  single  storm. 
Apart  from  accidents,  such  as  atirasion  on  rocks, 
or  against  a  sharp-cornered  anchor  slock,  or  similar 
causes,  there  are  tliiee  main  conditions  affecting 
the  duration  of  cables  and  furthering  their  progres- 
sive deterioration  under  wear: — 1st,  the  friction 


and  abrasion  at  the  crowns  ;  2rid,  rust  and  corrosion 
by  the  sea  water  ;  3rd,  undue  strains  on  the  cable, 
and  in  excess  of  the  compressive  and  tensile  elastic 
limits  of  the  materials.  The  average  amount  of 
abrasion  and  consequent  wear  at  the  crowns  could 
only  be  determined  by  a  statistical  comparison  of 
the  deterioration  of  a  number  of  cable-i,  worked 
under  similar  circumstances,  tlirou.;h  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time.  No  full  observation  of  this  kind  seems 
to  have  been  yet  made.  The  same  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  the  deterioration  of  iron  cables  by  rust 
and  corrosion.  Mr.  Mallet  has  oliserved,  "  that  the 
metallic  destruction  of  corrosion  of  iron  in  sea- 
water  is  a  maximum  in  clear  sea-water  of  the  tem- 
perature of  115"  Fahr.,  that  it  is  nearly  as  great  in 
foul  sea-water,  and  is  a  minimum  in  clear  fresh 
river-water."  It  also  appears  that,  the  finer  and 
more  equable  the  quality  of  the  iron,  the  slower  is 
its  corrosion.  The  alternative  action  of  the  air  and 
the  sea-water  in  ordinary  cables  mu-t  have  some 
influence  on  their  deterioration.  Again,  at  a  depth 
of,  say  100  fathoms,  there  would  be  a  pressure  of 
nearly  17  tons  on  the  square  foot,  and  this  pressure 
would  search  out  any  slight  crevice,  or  any  sri;ihtly 
defective  weld  that  had  escaped  the  test.  It  is  at 
these  places  that  the  corrosive  action  of  the  water 
is  most  felt.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the 
spongy  mass,  of  mechanically  compressed  crystals 
we  call  wroiiglit  iron,  is  porous,  as  wafer  can  be 
forced  through  it  at  comparatively  moderate  pres- 
sures. It  is  also  well  known  that  the  liydrated 
oxide  of  iron  we  term  rust  performs  the  part  of  an 
electro-negative  element  when  in  contact  with  me- 
tallic iron,  which  is  then  electro-positive.  When 
iron  is  rusting  in  the  air,  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  the  exciting  liquid,  but  this  voltaic  action 
must  be  greatly  intensified  in  the  presence  of  sea- 
water.  I  have  noticed  the  interesting  fact — which 
deserves  more  investigation  than  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  give  to  it — that  in  the  links  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  chains  the  wrouglit-iron  is  much  more  eaten 
away  at  the  sides,  where  it  is  iu  contact  with  the 
cast-iron  cross-stay.  The  same  action  was  slated, 
in  a  number  of  the  Times  of  last  year,  to  have 
been  observed  on  the  wrought-iron  tie-rods  in  con- 
tact with  the  plates  of  a  cast-iron  sea- water  tank 
which  burst  last  June  at  Woolwich.  I  had  lately 
occasion  to  examine  a  number  of  old  chains,  after 
they  had  been  cleaned,  and  after  the  rust  had  been 
knocked  off  with  the  hammer.  All  the  cast-iron 
cross-stays,  almost  without  an  exception,  were 
slack.  Each  link  was  thus  temporarily  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  unstayed  link,  the  ultimate 
stren'.'th  of  which,  compared  with  a  stayed  link,  is 
generally  taken  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  9.  When 
the  cable  is  in  use,  the  progress  of  this  undoubtedly 
voltaic  action  in  weakening  them  will  be  aided  by 
mechanical  causes.  The  rust  generated  between 
the  cross-stay  and  the  sides  of  the  link  will  be 
more  or  less  washed  out  by  the  surge  of  the  cable  ; 
a  sufficient  longitudinal  stress  would  cause  the  vir- 
tually unstayed  link  to  collapse  on  the  slay  ;  the 
sea-water  would  again  search  out  the  chinks ; 
would  again  decompose  the  material  ;  and  the  de- 
terioration of  the  cable  thus  chemically  and  mecha- 
nically weakened,  would  progressively  advance  in 
successive  increments  that  would  render  its  ulti- 
mate destruction  a  mere  matter  of  time.  This 
action  would  be,  of  course,  more  felt  in  a  cable  In 
constant  use,  such  as  those  of  the  Honourable  the 
Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House;  and  whether 
zincing,  which  is  stated  by  Dr.  Parry  to  prevent 
rust,  would  be  of  any  use,  or  whether  other  means, 
which  will  doubtless  occur  to  many  here,  miijht 
prevent,  or  at  least  modify,  this  action,  is  perhaps 
a  question  worthy  of  investisation  by  tiie  able  men 
comprising  the  Trinity  Board.  There  is,  however, 
no  need  to  search  amongst  the  mysterious  forces  of 
nature  for  the  main  cause  that  leads  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  a  cable  or  of  any  other  application  of 
iron,  under  like  conditions.  The  primary  cause 
of  ihe  destruction  of  a  cable  is  simply  due  to 
the  limit  of  elasticity  of  its  material  being  ex- 
ceeded. All  chains  are,  by  their  very  structure 
and  special  uses,  subject  to  jerks  and  shocks  ;  any 
country  blacksmith  knows  that  a  chain  that  can 
stand  a  dead  pull,  would  uive  way  under  the  same 
weiglit  if  suddenly  apjilied  :  and  we  all  know  that 
a  careless  labourer  at  the  winch-haiidle  of  a  crane 
sometiines  breaks  down  a  good  chain  by  a  heedless 
jerk.  Little  more  than  5.j  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
if  sudiienly  apjdied,  would  at  once  bring  on  the 
proof  strain  of  11  40  tons;  and  although  the  dead 
weight  of  a  cable  is  its  great  safeguard — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  if  the  cable  out  of  the  hawser 
could  be  weighted  at  different  parts  of  its  length, 
this  would  he  an  advantage — yet,  nevertheless,  the 
the  safe  load  of  about  2J  tons,  under  an  impulsive 
stress,  to  the  sipiare  inch,  must  be  often  exceeded 
in  practice.  The  safe  load  under  an  impulsive 
stress  is  in  truth  rather  less,  as  the  assumption  is 
based  npon  the  usual  notion,  which  assimilates  a 
cross-stayed  link  to  a  couple  of  bars. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  society,  held  at  eitrht 
o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  the  23rd  iilt.,  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  "  The  present  state  of  tlie  sea 
fisheries  of  Ireland,  and  with  reference  to  trawling," 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  M. R.I. A. 

Gilbert  Sanders,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Andrews  said  that  the  paper  had  been  sng- 
gested  to  him  by  a  meetins  which  had  been  held  at 
the  Custom-house,  on  the2t)th  March  last,  with  the 
object  of  settlinu  the  disputes  between  hoolc  and 
line  tishernieu  and  trawlers.  At  all  the  inquiries 
which  iiad  been  made  about  the  east  and  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  the  evidence  given  on  both  sides  was  so 
contradictory  that  no  decision  could  be  arrived  at 
between  the  conflicting  statements.  Mr.  Andrews 
then,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  question, 
proceeded  at  some  length  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  coasts  of  Ireland,  the  reasons,  and  the  habits 
of  the  fish,  with  an  interesting  description  of  the 
boats  employed  i[i  taking  them.  He  gave  a  minute 
description  of  the  canvas  used  by  the  Clare  fisher- 
men, and  said  that  it  was  astonisliimr  in  what  fright- 
ful surf  those  hardy  fellows  will  land  on  the  beach. 
He  also  exhibited  dia>jraui9  of  tlie  kind  of  boats 
used  by  the  Galway  fishermen  ;  they  have  but  a 
small  platform  "aft,"  and  a  much  smaller  one  as  a 
forecastle  ;  Imt  no  slielter  vvhaiever  for  the  men,  and 
tlierefore  not  at  all  fitfor  severe  weather.  Although 
it  was  attempted  to  be  shewn  by  the  line  men,  that 
the  nature  and  soundinsrs  ot  the  east  coast  were 
such,  that  the  trawling  boats  destroyed  an  immense 
quantity  of  spawn  and  young  fry,  yet  the  habits  of 
the  different  kinds  offish,  and  the  character  of  the 
ground  upon  which  those  fish  spawned,  were  not 
taken  into  consideration.  The  paper  sliowed  the 
nature  of  the  reefs  and  ledges  of  the  rough  grounds 
upon  the  east  coast  where  these  different  kinds  of 
fish  frequented  to  spawn,  and  also  in  Dingle  and 
Galwav  hays.  The  nature  of  these  coasts  were  such, 
tliat  large  trawl  boats  especially  could  not  work  in 
the  depth  of  water  shown,  nor  upon  the  kind  of 
gr  'und  the  fish  frequented  when  spawning.  The 
contrary  was  the  effect  of  the  small  shore-boats 
usini;  pole-trawls  hy  seines,  and  especially  by  net- 
waders,  which,  in  shoal  water  and  on  the  sandy 
beach,  constantly  drew  on  shore  large  quantities  of 
young  fry.  The  paper  then  referred  to  the  inquiry 
of  Sir  Richard  (iritfith  at  Dinijtle,  the  result  of 
wliich  was  so  completely  to  satisfy  that  official  of 
the  utility  of  encouraging  the  trawling  class  of 
fishermen,  that  he  at  once  decided  on  the  removal 
of  the  boundary  liiie,  and,  from  communications 
recently  received  on  that  suliject  frmrt  Dingle,  beiie- 
ficial  effects  of  that  ilecision  had  been  'jreally 
shown.  It  was  shown  that  the  fish  round  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  were  as  plentiful  as  ever,  but  the 
means  of  the  fishermen  were  so  Iimite<l  tliat  boats 
of  sufficient  tonnage  and  capabilities  were  not  to  be 
had  by  them,  so  as  to  keep  at  sea  in  the  weather 
necessary  for  the  take  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fish.  This  was  strikingly  tliecase  with  the  Clad  ilagli 
men,  and  the  learned  gentleman  who  is  one  of  tlie 
trustees  of  the  society  for  Benefiting  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  stated  that  if  the  gentry  of 
Galway,  or  tlnjse  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
ClaildaL'h  men,  would  come  forward  to  their  aid 
with  approved  security,  their  applications  for  assis- 
tance would  be  at  once  attended  to.  He  said  that 
the  present  state  of  the  fishermen  was  most  deplor- 
alile,  that  there  were  not  half  enough  of  boats  or 
gear,  and  that  the  poor  people  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land often  contribute  their  blankets  to  be  sewn  to- 
gether to  form  a  sort  of  net;  and  they  suffer  the 
jiriviition  of  want  of  bedclothes,  for  nights  and 
iii'.;lits,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  herrings — whatever 
tlierr  share  of  the  haul  may  happen  to  be.  The 
London  llelief  Committee  have  been  very  liberal, 
and  liave  assisted  the  fishermen  greatly  ,  at  present 
.£8,t)00  is  (listriliuted  among  the  fishermen  of  Ire- 
land. The  learned  gentlema'i  shewed  many  speci- 
mens of  soles,  iiurnets,  and  other  fish  which  never 
grow  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
which  people  who  know  nothing  about  zoology 
would  call  young  soles  and  young  gurnets,  whicli 
they  are  not.  He  also  shewed  a  specimen  of  a  sort 
of  spnnije  which  the  fishermen  in  Galway  mistake 
for  spawn. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  the  question  as  to 
wheiher  trawling  was  destructive  to  fishing  urounds 
or  not  was  an  open  one,  and,  if  the  Government 
would  issue  any  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  point, 
lie  trusted  it  would  prove  effectual. 

Mr.  Gooil,  as  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  trawl- 
ing boats,  vindicated  the  case  of  the  trawlers,  stating 
that  their  nets  never  caught  the  spawn  of  flat  fish 
or  herrings,  and  that  the  herring  fishery  was  never 
iiior ;  prosperous. 

Mr.  Burke  thought  that  limits  should  be  placed 
on  trawlin'i,  or  the  coast  would  be  denuded  of  fish. 

Mr.  llickson,  Q.C.,  said  the  proprietors  were  of 


opinion  that  trawling  ought  to  be  permitted  within 
the  headlands. 

Mr.  Brady,  secretary  of  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners, staled  that,  under  his  observation  in  the 
bays  of  Galway,  Dingle,  Bantry,  and  Dublin,  there 
liad  never  been  the  destruction  attributed  by  many 
to  trawling.  He  would  not  advocate  its  prohibition, 
though  he  thought  it  miijlit  he  limited  in  shallow 
waters.  Last  season  2.5,000  tons  of  oysters  had 
been  taken  in  the  We.xford  oyster-beds  alone  for 
Enttlish  and  F'rench  markets,  and  from  £1,000  to 
£1,200  had  been  paid  in  Arklow  for  oysters  taken 
tliere. 

Mr.  G.  VV.  Maunsell  expressed  his  opinion  as  in 
favour  oftrawling. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  GENKRAL  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  23rd  ult.,  at  their 
house,  Dawson -street : 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Gr.vves,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Haugbton  read  an  elaborate 
and  learned  paper  in  continuation — "On  animal  me- 
chanics: on  the  muscular  mechanism  of  the  leg  of  the 
Ostrich."  The  paper  was  purely  scientilic,  both  from 
an  anatomical  and  mechanical  point  of  view,  and 
several  of  the  views  were  set  forth  by  the  lecturer  as 
never  having  been  previously  propoundeil.  He  had 
for  the  illustration  of  his  demonstrali<ms  the  skeleton 
of  an  ostrich,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  dry, 
scientific  details  were  ma<le  comparatively  interesting. 

Several  members  having  expressed  their  opinion  of 
the  demonstrations,  they  were  referred  to  the  council 
for  publication. 

Mr.  Eugene  Alfred  Conwell  read  an  interesting 
paper,  descriptive  of  remains  of  a  very  extensive  ne- 
cropolis, on  the  peaks  of  Slieve  Calliagh,  near  Old- 
castle,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  which  he  himself 
had  recently  minutely  investigated.  Not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  history  of  this  very  remarkable 
place  was,  he  said,  that  up  to  this  period  it  should 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  antiquaries,  and 
should  have  been  passed  over  even  by  such  accurate 
observers  as  Sir  W.  K.  Wilde  and  other  antiquaries. 
He  said  that  there  were  several  cairns  in  the  necro- 
polis. The  stones  had  been  partially  removed  from 
most  of  the  smaller  ones,  lor  the  purpose  of  building 
fences,  thus  leaving  exposed  some  of  the  interior 
chambers,  the  flag-stones  forming  which  had  been 
found  engraved  with  very  curious  devices,  rubbings 
of  which  Mr.  Conwell  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Academy,  together  with  enlarged  sketches  of 
various  descriptions  of  chambers,  and  a  general  field 
plan  of  the  present  appearai\ce  of  the  place,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  cairns.  The  three  largest, 
measurinir  each  from  120  to  180  yards  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  from  2U  to  30  yards  in  height,  had  yet  to 
be  explored.  He  urged  the  thorough  and  systematic 
examination  of  tlie  place,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academy.  Various  other  tumuli  and  some  very 
curious  subterraneous  caves,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Slieve  Calliagh,  were  also  described. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Conwell 
quoted  extracts  from  the  "Book  of  Ballymote," 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  Keating,  Dr.  O'Dono- 
van,  and  Professor  O'Curry,  to  .show  that  this  ancient 
Celtic  burying  place,  "  on  the  confines  of  the  King- 
doms of  Meath  and  Ulster,"  exactly  corresponds  with 
all  the  descriptions  possessed  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
ancient  Royal  cemeteries  of  Ireland — Brugh,  the  pre- 
cue  situation  of  which,  he  said,  hud  not  hitherto  been 
satisfactorily  established,  but  which  had  been  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  near  Stackallan. 

The  paper  was  referred  to  the  council  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  and  Sir  William  Wilde  ex- 
pressed their  disagreement  with  his  theory  that  the 
celebrated  Brugh  was  not  that  on  the  Boyne,  but  that 
to  which  he  bad  just  been  referring. 

A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  requesting 
the  Academy  to  ask  the  Government  to  take  steps  for 
the  marking  of  the  heights  and  measurements  of 
tumuli  not  hitherto  noticed  in  the  maps  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey. 


THE  "CIGAR  SHIP"— WHAT  NEXT? 
Onk  of  those  extraordinary  inventions  or  designs 
which  come  to  us  in  such  numbers  from  America,  and 
which  occasionally  create  a  perfect  revolution  among 
scientific  trades,  and  even  among  sciences  themselves, 
is  just  now  in  process  of  being  tried  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  at  Mr.  Hepworih's  ship-building  yard, 
near  Poplar.  This  is  what  is  termed  a  "cigar  ship" 
— that  is,  a  yacht-steamer,  the  hull  of  which  is  im- 
mensely long,  perfectly  round,  and  which,  in  fact, 
precisely  resembles  the  shape  of  a  cigar,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  both  ends  are  very  finely  po  nted,  in- 
stead of,  as  in  a  cigar,  only  one.  The  "  cigar 
ship's"  hull  is  nearly  tinished,  and  the  "  cigar  ship" 
itself  will  be  lauuched  completed,  with  her  steam  up, 


by  the  middle  of  August.  The  vessel  is  being  built 
as  the  private  yacht  of  an  American  gentleman,  who 
has  desigiied  everything  connected  with  the  ship,  and 
who  is  having  bis  designs  executed  in  the  most  per- 
fect workmanship  of  which  wrought  iron  is  capable. 
Looking  at  her  now,  she  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  gigantic  iron  mainyard  for  some  vessel  of  the 
Great  Eastern  class,  having  a  rather  wide  diameter 
in  the  middle,  and  tapered  to  a  mere  point  of  some 
ten  inches  at  either  end.  Her  length  over  all  is  256 
feet,  and  her  greatest  width  and  depth  is  in  the 
middle,  where  the  circle  is  16ft.  diameter.  Thus, 
then,  her  length  is  IG  times  greater  than  her  greatest 
width.  She  is  built  throughout  of  the  finest  boat 
plates,  in  some  parts  of  steel,  in  some  of  Low  Moor 
iron.  Her  dis|)lacement  will  be  about  ^00  toiis, 
which  gives  her  a  little  over  300  tons  burden,  ac- 
cording to  builders'  ineasurement.  Throughout  her 
entire  length  she  is  divided  by  no  less  than  13  water- 
tight compartments,  and  in  the  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  is  further  strengthened  by  inner  rings  of  ant;lc- 
iron  seven  inches  deep,  which  are  riveted  to  the  side, 
and  placed  as  close  as  at  intervals  of  3ft.  apart. 
Underneath,  instead  of  a  keel,  is  a  broad  band  of  her 
best  Low  Moor  iron,  which  runs  alinost  from  end  to 
end,  and  which  is  about  lin.  thick  by  3ft.  wide,  and 
meant  to  protect  her  in  case  of  her  taking  the  ground. 
Inside  is  an  iron  floor,  which  also  runs  from  end  to 
end,  to  be  hereafter  covered  witli  wood,  and  forin,  in 
fact,  the  lower  passenger  deck  of  the  5'acht.  This 
floor  amidships  is  only  about  six  feet  from  the  bottcnn 
of  the  cvlinder,  so  that  overhead  there  is  a  roomy 
cabin  enough,  much  resembling  in  shape  a  small 
railway  tunnel.  The  upper  deck  is  130ft.  long,  by 
lO.jft.  broad,  and  is  formed  by  holding  for  that  length 
what  we  may  call  a  square  flat  topped  cover  on  the 
top  of  the  cylinder.  This  cover  or  deck  is  4ft.  lOin. 
high  altogether,  of  which  the  lower  2ft.  is  of  iron, 
riveted  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  2lt. 
lOiii.  of  common  light  wooden  bulwarks.  She  is  to 
have  two  short  funnels,  and  these  and  her  little  deck 
and  a  small  part  of  the  upper  curve  of  the  cylinder 
are  all  that  will  be  seen  out  of  water.  Her  engines 
are  to  be  three-cylinder,  driven  at  high  pressure, 
turning  one  steel  shaft  (made  by  Mr.  Krupp)  which 
runs  throunh  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  project- 
ing from  the  fine  points  at  each  end,  where  it  carries 
a  screw.  These  screws  are  to  he  four  feet  greater  in 
diameter  than  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  vessel — 
namely,  20  feet,  and  each  is  to  have  eight  blades,  be- 
cause, the  two  points  being  only,  say  a  foot  or  so 
below  the  water,  four  of  the  blades  of  each  screw  will 
always  be  out  as  it  revolves,  while  there  will  always  be 
four  of  each  imnier.sed  to  do  the  work  of  propulsion. 
In  fact,  we  cannot  better  describe  the  general  shape 
of  the  ship  and  its  mode  of  progression  wlien  at  sea 
than  by  likening  it  to  a  porpoise  with  a  tail  at  each 
end.  Under  each  screw  is  a  rudder,  and  by  steering 
with  both  the  vessel  can  be  turned  as  on  a  pivot. 
Her  boilers,  like  all  the  rest  about  this  vessel,  are  on 
a  new  plan.  There  are  four  of  them  on  the  locomo- 
tive principle,  with  vertical  tubes.  A  blast  fan  is  to 
give  them  draught,  and  they  are  to  work  at  1501b. 
pressure.  This  is  a  great  pressure,  but  it  is  asserted 
that  they  could  be  worked  up  to  1,0001b.,  or  even 
l,100lh.,  with  safety.  There  are  13Gf't.  of  fire-bar 
surface,  and  it  is  expected  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
blast  fan  each  of  these  13Gft.  can  be  made  to  burn 
50lb.  of  coal  per  lumr.  If  the  furnacc'S  can  accom- 
jilish  this,  then,  according  to  the  rules  which  give 
one  nominal  horse-power  for  every  2;jlb.  of  coal  con- 
sumed per  hour,  Mr.  Wienan's  yacht  will  be  working 
at  more  than  2,500  horse-power,  and  this,  with  her 
slender  form,  smooth  surface,  and  very  sinall  midship 
section  (oidy  100ft.),  should  give  her  extraordinary 
speed. —  'limes. 


The  Daily  Neirs  of  May  29th,  in  its  description 
of  Benson's  (jreat  Clock,  says:  "  The  entire  finish 
is  of  the  hijihest  cast."  Benson's  new  show  rooms 
contain  clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the 
day,  and  include  clocks  for  the  drawing  room,  din- 
ini;  room,  bed  room,  library,  hall,  staircase,  bracket, 
carriage,  church,  turret,  railways,  warehouse,  count- 
ing house,  with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every 
description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present  capable, 
church  and  turret  clocks  specially  estimated  for. 
Bi'nson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks  and  watches 
(Iree  hy  post  for  two  stamfis)  contains  a  short  history 
of  clock  and  watch-making,  with  descriptions  and 
prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock 
or  watch,  and  enahljs  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet 
on  cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  for  one  stamp. 
J.  VV.  Benson  received  a  prize  medal  and  hon- 
oural)le  mention  in  classes  33  and  1.5.  33  and 
34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Branch  Establishment, 
63,  CornhiU.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  Clock 
Maker  by  Special  Wa.'rant  of  Aj)pointment  to 
H.  K.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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INAUGURAL  CEREMONY  OF  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  EXLHBIIION. 

Ox  Wednesday,  the  25tli  ult. ,  the  ceremony  of  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Exhibition, 
took  place,  the  prospect  of  which  had  for  a  long  time 
previously  excited  the  interest  and  raised  the  expec- 
tations of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  were 
more  than  realiznd  in  every  point  of  view,  whether  it 
was  in  the  rapidity  with  which  (he  unpicturesque  space 
»o  recently  devoted  to  an  agricultural  exhibition  was 
converted  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  com- 
mittee into  a  pahice  of  industry,  in  the  truly  national 
character  of  the  articles  with  which  the  hall  was 
adorned,  in  the  beautiful  harmony  and  faultless  exe- 
cution of  the  music  that  was  composed  expressly  for 
tlie  ceremony,  or  in  the  distinguislied  and  fasliionable 
assembly  who  graced  it  with  their  presence.  Tlio 
only  cloud  with  which  the  brilliancy  of  the  perform- 
ance was  shaded  was  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  his 
Excellency,  who  is  ever  wont  to  be  foremost  in  aiding 
every  national  undertaking  with  his  patronage  and 
countenance,  and  whose  address  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  the  ceremony.  Up  to  the  time  fixed  for  its  com- 
mencement the  most  active  preparations  were  being 
constantly  carried  on,  and  so  much  was  there  to  be 
(lone  in  the  space  of  one  short  month  from  the  time 
when  the  hall  was  first  handed  over  to  the  Exhibition 
Committee  that  it  was  even  predicted  by  some  that 
the  preparations  could  never  be  completeil  in  time. 
How  little  ground  there  was  for  such  anticipations  was 
abundantly  proved  on  Wednesday,  when  few  could 
have  believed  in  the  identity  of  the  place  which  such 
a  short  time  before  had  been  devoted  to  the  display  of 
horses  and  cattle,  in  the  rapid  and  wonderful  trans- 
formation which  had  been  effected.  The  success  of 
these  alterations,  we  may  observe,  was  mainly  due 
to  the  skill  ot  the  architect  by  whom  they  were 
planned,  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire.  The  preparations  of 
the  workmen  were  all  completed  before  noon,  and  at 
one  o'clock  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the  holders 
of  season  tickets,  from  that  time  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ceremony  crowds  continued  to  pour 
in,  when  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  4,000 
persons  present.  The  band  of  the  11th  Hussars  was 
present  and  played  several  airs  at  intervals.  Consi- 
derable interest  was  also  excited  by  the  performance 
of  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  which  were  placed  in  the  area 
in  front  of  the  Society  House,  from  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Murphy,  bell  founder,  of  Tiiomas-street.  The 
bells  were  performed  upon  by  the  players  of  Christ 
Church,  and  the  clear  notes  of  their  chimes  produced 
a  singularly  pleasing  eflfect.  The  arrangement  of  the 
hall,  on  being  thus  thrown  open  for  the  first  time  had 
a  tasteful  and  imposing  effect.  Immediately  on  enter- 
ing the  eye  was  arrested  by  a  huge  circular  iron  struc- 
ture, being  a  lighthouse  composed  of  cast  iron,  which 
has  been  recently  constructed  by  Messrs.  Edmundson, 
by  order  of  the  Ballast  Board.  On  passing  this  a 
pleasing  effect  was  created  by  the  stands  of  jewellery, 
lace,  poplins,  and  ornamental  work  with  which  the 
centre  was  decorated,  interspersed  with  more  massive 
specimens  of  chimney-pieces,  grates,  and  iron  work 
displayed  at  the  sides,  until  the  view  was  terminated 
by  the  handsome  organ  erected  by  Mr.  Telford,  in 
front  of  which  a  graduated  platform  was  placed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  orchestra,  and  in  the  centre 
a  raised  dais  provided  with  seats  for  the  special  ac- 
commodation of  the  most  distinginshed  guests. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  precisely  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  the  pealing  of  bells  was  heard  outside, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Appeal,  Senior  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  entered  the  hall  by  the  north  transept,  ac- 
companied by  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  state  steward,  his 
Excellency's  deputy  on  the  occasion,  the  Hon.  George 
Handcock,  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  D.D., 
E.T.C.D.,  and  other  members  of  the  household. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  was  preceded  by  the  City  Marshal,  the 
sword  and  mace  bearers,  and  accompanied  by  his 
private  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connell,  by  his 
private  secretary,  Michael  Angelo  Hayes,  Esq.,  R.  H.  A., 
and  by  the  Lord  Mayor  ot  York,  the  Mav  or  of  Cork, 
and  three  officers ;  the  Mayors  of  iManchester,  Lon- 
donderry, Sligo,  Wexford,  Wat^rford,  Limerick,  and  a 
number  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

After  the  National  Anthem  bad  been  performed,  the 
Hon.  George  Handcock,  addressing  the  chairman,  ex- 
pressed the  regret  felt  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  unable  through 
indisposition  to  attend,  a  regret  in  which  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  every  one  in  the  room  would  participate. 
He  then  observed  that  his  Excellency  had  sent  Lord  St. 
Lawrence  as  his  representative,  who  would  receive  the 
address  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

.\fter  the  National  Anthem  had  again  been  sung, 
Mr.  Maunsell  rose  and  said:  — 

Before  reading  the  address,  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
do  as  secretary  of  this  society,  I  would  ask  to  supple- 
ment, by  one  or  two  observations,  the  remarks  of  the 
Uou.  Mr.  Handcock.    Pursuing  the  course  which  has 


raised  this  society  to  its  present  position  in  public  con- 
fidence, as  theexponent  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
progress,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  again  comes  be- 
fore the  community  at  large  with  an  exhibition  of 
which  all  we  ask  for  it  is,  that  it  shall  be  equal  to 
those  that  have  gone  before  it,  tliat  it  shall  confer  the 
same  industrial  advantages  on  the  community  at 
large,  and  that  it  shall  leave  behind  it  marks  entitling 
this  society  to  a  still  higher  position  in  the  great 
branches  of  industry  which  we  seek  here  to  set  for- 
ward. The  honour  of  co-operating  in  this  great  woik 
belongs  to  us  all,  but  the  responsibility  of  failure 
would  have  devolved  upon  a  few.  It  is  on  behalf  of 
those  few — the  men  who  have  worked  the  oars  while 
the  great  body  of  the  society  were  but  lookers-on — 
the  men  who  filled  the  responsible  office  of  committee- 
men— the  men  who  have  laboured  here  early  in  the 
morning,  and  often  as  late  as  midnight,  to  bring  the 
Exhibition  to  the  crowning  point  which  is  here  dis- 
closed—  it  is  on  behalf  of  these  men  that  I  would  ask 
the  approbation  of  this  great  meeting,  comprised  not 
only  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  of  Ireland  in  gene- 
ral, but  of  the  representatives  ol  those  great  manufac- 
turing communities,  the  great  towns  of  Ireland  and 
the  great  towns  of  England,  to  do  us  the  honour  of 
assembling  here  to-day.  In  the  foremost  list  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  be  named,  I  would  ask  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Mr.  Andrew  Bagot,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  has  undertaken  and  brought  this 
great  work  to  its  present  success.  With  him  have  been 
associated  his  able  secretary,  Mr.  Walker,  and  those  two 
standing  committees  ot  the  society,  the  Committee  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Committee  of  Manufactures,  who,  in 
the  persons  of  their  respective  chairmen  and  membeis 
had  been  untiring  in  their  zeal.  One  of  them  Dr. 
M'Kay,  has  traversed  every  part  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  collecting  that  brilliant  gallery  of  modern 
art  which  is  now  within  these  walls.  With  him 
have  been  associated  names  wnich  are  familiar  to  every 
one  who  knows  how  art  is  prized  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Kirk,  Judge  Berwick,  and,  if  I  might  add  another, 
I  would  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  chairman  of 
that  department  of  the  committee,  who  has  been 
unceasing  in  his  labours  here.  It  is  to  these  gentle- 
men that  the  society'  at  large  and  the  country  at  large 
are  indebted  for  the  magnificent  result  which  is  here 
attained.  It  not  only  brings  together  the  industrial 
produce  of  this  land,  but,  my  lord,  with  that  kind  and 
generous  leeling  which  animates  the  sister  country, 
she  enables  us  to  develop  and  display  here  those  great 
improvements  in  mechanism  by  which  the  art  and 
industrj'  of  this  country  shall  be  advanced  still  fur- 
ther. It  is  thus  we  pursue  the  progress  of  deve  op- 
ment — it  is  thus  we  cultivate  in  this  society  the  prin- 
ciples of  order  and  advancement — it  is  thus  that,  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  Mayor,  we  exhibit  the  evidences 
of  our  national  hospitality.  And  I  trust  that  when 
this  Exhibition  closes,  it  will  leave  behind  it  evidences 
that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  faithful  to  its  mis- 
sion, and  glories  in  its  purposes,  and  that  those  who 
may  have  doubted  whether  we  filled  the  position  that 
we  do  in  this  country  will  see  ample  reason  for 
strengthening  our  hands,  for  enlarging  our  resources, 
and  for  encouraging  us  in  the  pursuits  in  which  we 
are  engaged  Apologising  for  these  remarks  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  I  shall  ask  now  to  read  the 
address  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands. 

Mr.  Maunsell  then  read  the  following  address :  — 
"  Many  years  ago  exhibitions  of  native  manufac- 
tures were  instituted  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  their  periodical  recurrence  was  not  wholly  un- 
attended with  advantage  to  the  industrial  enterprise 
of  the  country.  The  Exhibitions  of  1850  and  of  1853 
(the  latter  due  to  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Dargan) 
were  international  in  their  character ;  that  of  1861 
was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  fine  arts.  The 
present  reverts  to  the  practice  of  our  earlier  e.xhibi- 
tions,  its  object  being  to  display  the  existing  state  of 
manufactures  in  Ireland,  to  nete  the  progress  they 
have  made,  and  to  discern  what  capabilities  the  country 
and  the  people  possess  for  the  development  of  new  de- 
partments of  industry.  The  pre-eminence  which 
Ireland  has  attained  in  one  important  manufacture, 
and  the  high  reijutation  of  some  other  of  our  national 
productions,  suliioiently  attest  that  success  is  not  im- 
possible ;  that  the  impediments  to  progress  are  not 
insuperable;  and  that  perseverance,  skill,  and  judg- 
ment, such  as  have  brought  the  linen  trade  of  Ulster 
to  its  present  condition  of  prosperity,  may  produce 
similar  results  in  other  fields  of  labour.  If  manufac- 
turing industry  has  languished  in  the  other  provinces 
of  Ireland,  it  has  never  wholly  faded  away.  The 
Exhibition  contains  specimens  considerable  in  number 
and  in  variety  of  manufactures  which  have  always 
existed,  and  are  still  carried  on  on  a  small  scale,  'i'lie 
real  excellence  and  genuine  character  of  most  of  the 
goodsof  this  description  which  have  been  received  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and  which  have 
held  their  ground  notwithstanding  many  diificullies 
and  disadvantages,  refute  the  too  common  prejudice 
against  Irish  manufactures,  and  may  well  encourage 
the  application  of  capital  arid  judicious  enterprise  to 
their  promotioa  and  developmcut.    Animated  by  the 


hope  awakened  by  this  Exhibition,  and  with  the  view 
of  making  it  as  practically  useful  as  possible,  the  so- 
ciety has  obtained  through  the  willing  kindness  of 
many  English  and  Irish  makers,  a  collection  of  the 
most  improved  machines  used  in  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  how  ingenuity 
and  improvement  in  mechanism  quicken  and  cheapen 
production,  and  enable  skill  and  enterprise  to  com- 
mand the  markets  of  the  world.  Our  Iri.sh  manufac- 
tures may  learn  much  that  will  be  most  useful  to  them 
in  their  several  pursuits,  while  the  various  machines 
in  motion,  worked  by  steam  or  water,  or  by  hand, 
will  iloubtless  prove  most  attractive  to  the  general 
public.  The  Exhibition  is,  therefore,  an  humble 
effort  to  stimulate  and  to  guide  the  awakened  enter- 
prise of  Ireland.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  this  society  to 
open  those  economic  questions  at  present  so  largely 
discussed ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  energies  of  her  people 
were  more  needed.  If  those  ties  which  bind  her  po- 
pulation to  their  native  land  seem  weakened,  we  feel, 
nevertheless,  that  emigration  cannot  be  slaved  unless 
extended  occupations  and  new  fields  of  industry  be 
provided,  securing  constant  work  and  remunerative 
returns.  That  the  general  feeling  of  the  public  ac- 
cords with  this  view,  tending  to  the  exten.sion  of 
manufactures,  may  be  inferred  from  the  promptitude 
with  which  our  guarantee  list  rose  to  more  than 
£10,000 — upwards  of  ihrice  the  sum  demanded— as 
well  as  from  the  eager  applications  from  exhibitors  for 
space,  far  beyond  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  build- 
ings available  for  that  purpose.  In  deference  to  a 
very  generally  expressed  wish  a  Fine  Arts  Gallery 
has  been  added,  which  contains  many  most  excellent 
and  valuable  pictures  of  the  modern  English  and 
foreign  schools.  To  his  Excellency,  as  well  as  to 
many  other  possessors  of  rich  galleries,  we  are  most 
grateful  for  the  confidence  with  which  objects  .so  pre- 
cious have  been  intrusted  to  our  care.  Remembering 
with  unmixed  satisfaction  the  distinguished  patronage 
extended  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  our  Exhibition 
of  1861,  and  contemplating  the  auspicious  event.^ 
which  have  since  then  occurred  in  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  domestic  circle,  the  societj'  looks  forward  with 
hope  that  his  Royal  Highness,  accompanied  by  his 
illustrious  and  amiable  Consort,  may  at  no  distant 
period  afford  countenance  and  encouragement  to  its 
labours,  by  visiting  the  Exhibition  now  about  to  bo 
inaugurated.  In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  peace  and 
plenty  may  cheer  the  country  during  the  present  sea- 
son ;  and  that  our  Exhibition,  by  the  encouragement 
and  instruction  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford  to  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  may  in  some  measure  promote 
the  well-being  of  our  native  land." 

Lord  St.  Lawrence  read  a  reply  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  expressing  his  deep  regret  at  being  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

Theorchestia,  numbering  over200  performers,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Stewart,  Mus.  D.,  then  sang 
thefollowing  Inauguration  Ode,  written  by  J.F.Waller, 
LL.D.,  composed  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Stewart,  Mns.  D. : — 
Strophe  o. 
Come,  let  us  chant  our  labour-song — 

A  S(mg  of  praise: 
Let  the  deep  organ  pour  along 
Its  tide  of  music,  full  and  strong, 
Wliile  the  hymn  we  raise. 

Antistrophe  a. 
With  mingling  voice 
Of  gentle  maidens  and  of  stalwart  men. 
Send  forth  to  heaven  a  jubilant  strain 
Of  thanks  and  laud: — 
"  In  our  labour  to  rejoice, 
This  is  the  gift  of  God." 
Epode  a, 
0  earliest-born  of  man's  offence. 
When  in  Eden's  tranquil  bower 
He  yielded  to  the  Tempter's  power. 
And  lost  his  innocence: 

When  from  the  Lord  went  forth  the  dread  decree  

Man,  for  thy  sake  the  ground  accursed  be ! 
In  the  sweat  fi  oin  off  tliy  face 

Shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread  always  : 
Thou  Shalt  eat  it  still  in  mourning 

And  in  labour  all  thy  days, 
Till,  thy  dust  unto  the  dust  returning, 
Thou  Shalt  go  down  unto  the  ground,  thy  resting-plac«. 
Strophe  6. 
Forth  unto  thy  labour 

With  the  ninrning's  light; 
Fortb  unto  thy  labour 

Till  tile  shades  of  night. 
When  the  niglil  falls  deepest 

On  tliy  weary  eyes; 
Even  while  thou  steepest 
The  curse  is  on  thee — Rise  ! 
Antistrophe  b. 
Labouring  still  frotn  mom  to  even — 

Labouring  day  and  night — 
Is  no  coiisulation  given. 
To  make  that  l.iboar  light  ? 
Is  there  no  resjjite  from  the  curse  in  store  ? 
Man,  must  thou  labour  on  for  evermore  f 
Epode  6. 
Lift  high  the  song  of  praise  I 
In  the  light  of  God's  deep  love 
The  labour  curse  into  a  blessing  turns. 
As  the  black  cloud,  Innig  in  the  sky  above. 
Out  of  the  night  upon  the  breezes  borne, 
Drifts  into  sunlight  at  the  break  of  morn, 
And,  flushing  'neath  the  rays, 
In  gold  ftud  crimsou  glory  glows  and  burns. 
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There  were  no  glory  if  no  cloud  were  there — 

Tliere  were  no  blessintr  it' no  curse  were  ^;iven— 
'Tis  still  a  cloud  that  glittereth  in  the  air; 
A  doom  made  blessed  by  the  love  from  heaven— 
Lift  high  the  sung  of  praise  ! 

Stuophe  c. 
Hail  to  to  thee,  all-conquering  Labour, 

Strong  of  hand  and  brave  of  heart ! 
Science  is  thy  nuek  hand-maiden, 
And  thy  slave  is  Art. 

Antistrophe  e. 
Thou  suhduest  Earih  and  Ocean; 

Fire  and  Ether  own  thy  skill; 
Thou  dost  make  the  wild,  fleet  lightning 
Speed,  obedient  to  thy  will. 
Epode  c. 
See,  with  his  hundred  hands 
Great  Briareus,  the  vapour-giiint,  toils, 
Submissively  to  man's  commands  : 
See  how  he  winds  and  coils 

Over  the  wheels  the  pliant  hand. 
Moving  the  vast  machinery  around. 
.  Now  with  a  booming  s(amd. 
The  hammer  falls,  and  breaks  asunder 
Strong  bars  of  iron  with  a  crash  like  thunder: 

Now  the  shuttle  flies  along 
Smoothly  through  the  flaxen  threads. 
With  a  gentle  sound  that  spreads 
Like  the  sweet  music  of  a  song. 
When  some  young  maid  the  cottage  door  beside 
Sings  to  her  spinning-wheel  at  eventide. 
Strophe  d. 
Dispose,  0  Art,  in  fair  array. 
The  treasures  of  our  native  land, 
The  work  of  many  a  skilful  hand, 
To  grace  our  halls  to-day. 

Antistrophe  d. 
Teach  our  sons  tlieir  high  vocation 
Is  to  vie  with  every  nutioii 

In  each  peaceful  art; 
Teach  them  a  contest  worthy  their  ambition — 
The  glorious  strife  of  labour  competition 
For  every  Irish  head  and  Irish  heart. 
Epode  d. 

And  Thou,  alike  the  Goil  of  Peace  and  War! 

To  Thee  our  lieaits  we  raise  : 
From  Thee  all  good,  all  fair,  all  great  things  are, — 
'i'o  thee  be  all  the  priiise. 
Our  lab(mr-ri  uits  we  lay  before  Thy  throne — 
Lord,  sanctify  our  works  and  us — all  are  Thine  own. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then,  in  a  few  appropriate  words, 
formally  pronounced  the  exhibition  open,  andthecere- 
tnony  was  wound  up  Ijy  the  performance  of  tlie  Halle- 
lujah chorus  by  the  orchestra  and  choir.  A  selection 
of  music  was  afterwards  performed  by  the  Constabu- 
lary band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  Hardy. 


We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  stands  that 
are  deserving  of  particular  attention,  hoping  to  re- 
turn to  the  subject  more  fully  in  our  next  number, 
as  there  are  many  objects  worthy  of  notice  tliat  it 
would  be  premature  to  describe  until  the  arrangements 
for  their  accommodation  are  completed. 

Messrs.  Musgrave,  Brothers,.  Ann-street  Iron 
Works,  Belfast,  exliibit  specimens  of  their  celebrated 
stable  fittings,  that  bas-e  now  gained  a  world-wide 
celebrity,  and  which  for  neatness  of  finish  and  sim- 
plicily  of  construction,  combined  with  eoonomv,  seem 
to  come  nearer  to  pei  lection  than  any.  that  we  have 
yet  seen.  They  have  been  adopted  to  a  ccmsiderable 
extent  in  France,  Holland,  Kussia,  Australia,  and 
America,  and  have  everywhere  given  permanent  sa- 
tisfaction. The  most  remarltable  features  of  these 
fittings  consist  in  the  admirable  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  to  ensure  cleanliness  and  thorough 
drainage,  the  floor  Ijeing  composed  of  raised  fire- 
bricks with  a  drain  fitted  with  a  sliding  cover  in  the 
centre;  a  patent  safety  barrier,  for  turning  the  open 
.stalls  into  temporary  loose  boxes,  being  simply  a 
sliding  bar  which  passes  through  the  sheet-post  into 
the  stall  division,  and  which,  when  pulled  out,  elfects 
a  complete  3eparati<in  between  the  stalls,  so  that,  if 
a  horse  should  break  loose  at  night,  he  is  completely 
confined  to  his  own  division ;  a  revolving  mash- 
trough,  turning  upon  a  pivot,  which  can  be  inverted 
and  cleaned  with  the  greatest  facility;  and  a  false 
bottom  or  iron  grating  hinged  to  the  back  of  the 
rack  which  sinks  with  the  hay  as  it  is  consumed,  and 
prevents  waste.  A  patent  harmless  loose  box  is  also 
exhibited,  presenting  the  following  distinctive  fea- 
tures:— The  upper  portion  is  formed  of  open  work, 
admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  allowing  the 
horse  to  have  a  I'eeliiig  of  companionship;  the  upper 
half  of  the  door  o()ens  separately,  to  allow  of  easy 
inspection  ;  and  the  door  fastenings  are  flush  with 
the  surface,  the  door  being  made  to  fold  back  quite 
flat,  so  that  there  is  no  projection  that  can  tear  the 
harness  or  injure  the  boise.  There  is  also  in  the 
upper  part  of  each  stall  a  ventilating  window,  which 
IS  a  most  valuable  addition,  and  a  swimring  lantern, 
suspended  by  an  elastic  band,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled 
down  and  adjusted  at  any  time  without  being  de- 
tached, and,  on  being  let  go,  will  return  to  its  origi- 
nal position.  IMessrs.  Musgrave  also  exhibited  some 
splendid  specimens  of  drawing-room  grates,  and  of 
kitchen  ranges,  introducing  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, al.io  some  additions  of  their  own  invention  ; 
their  celebrated  slow  combustion  stove,  and  a  highly- 
ornamented  three-light  street  lamp,  manuf^tured  to 
order  for  the  town  of  Belfast. 

Me  ssrs.  Hiddel  and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  exhibit  some 
new  patent  iron  fittings  for  cow-houscs.  The  object 
which  tbey  are  designed  to  carry  out  is,  that  they 


present  on  every  side  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  so 
that  the  horns  of  the  animals  cannot  become  entan- 
gled, as  they  frequently  do,  in  the  open  bars  com- 
monly in  use.  Kach  stall  is  intei.ded  to  hold  two 
animals.  Tlie  division  and  fronts  are  formed  of 
smooth  metal  sheeting.  The  trough  in  front  of  the 
animals  is  also  a  decided  improvement,  having  a 
curved  lip  turned  over  to  the  inside,  to  prevent  the 
food  from  being  tossed  out,  and  avoiding  any  sharp 
projection.  There  is  also  in  front  a  patent  feeder 
above  the  trough  for  holding  hay.  It  has  a  longitu- 
dinal opening  or  slit,  from  which  the  animal  eats, 
thus  preventing  the  waste  consequent  on  putting  it  in 
a  triHii^li  or  in  a  rack,  and  keeping  the  fodder  clean 
and  dry.  Two  open  stalls  and  a  loose  box  are  also 
exhibited  as  spicimens  of  stable  fittings,  excellent  in 
their  way,  and  resembling  in  their  general  details 
those  which  we  havej  list  described,  while  they  differ  in  a 
few  of  the  minor  details.  There  is  also  a  church 
window-sash,  to  show  a  new  and  improved  material 
for  sash-frames,  consisting  of  zinc,  either  corrugated 
or  brought  to  a  cruciform  section.  It  is  brought  to 
this  shape  by  drawing,  like  wire,  and  offers  the  ad- 
vantages of  lightness  combined  with  great  strength  ; 
and  it  is  so  little  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  it  will  form  a  durable  window-sash  with- 
out the  necesMty  of  being  painted.  Specimens  of  wire 
for  fencing  are  also  shown,  of  which  Messrs.  Kiddel 
and  Co.  manufacture  an  immense  quantity.  The 
cow-honse  fittings  and  the  zinc  material  for  window- 
sashes  are  deserving  of  particular  attention. 

Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Co.,  of  Capel-stteet,  exhi- 
bit specimens  of  gas  meters,  governors,  and  other 
apparatus  connected  with  gas-fitting  and  manufac- 
ture. There  are  dry  meters,  Mr.  CroUs  patent,  en- 
closed in  glass  cases,  so  as  to  show  their  works, 
which  are  very  curious,  yet  simple  in  principle.  The 
large  iron  lighthouse,  in  the  central  hall,  lias  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Kdmundson  and  Co.,  by  order  of 
the  Ballast  Board.  It  consists  of  a  lighthouse,  light 
room,  and  lantern  of  the  first  order,  ami  is  reinaika- 
ble  for  the  solidity  and  strength  witli  which  its  seve- 
ral portions  have  been  put  together.  It  is  composed 
of  massive  cast-iron  flanged  plates,  with  planed, 
radial  joints.  T'lie  interior  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and 
lined  ».-itli  polished  mahogany.  '  The  dome  is  of 
hammered  copper,  supported  by  strong  iron  framing, 
and  the  light  is  displayed  through  forty-eight  com- 
partments, furnished  with  half-inch  polished  plate- 
glass.  'Ihe  height  of  the  structure  is  32  feet,  and  its 
diameter  15  feet.  Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Co.  were 
the  first  to  establish  tlie  fact  that  metal  lighthouses 
could  be  manufactured  in  Irelaml  quite  as  good  as 
those  made  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  at  a  less 
cost.  They  also  exhibit  some  kitchen  ranges,  wliich 
contain  several  improvements,  and  are  exceedingly 
creditable  specimens  of  Irish  manufacture. 

Messrs.  Hodges  and  Son,  of  Westmoreland-street, 
exhibit  a  complete  kitchen  apparatus,  adapted  to  a 
large  institution  or  club-house,  the  sight  of  which 
presents  quite  an  imposing  efl'cct.  It  consists  of  an 
immense  roaster  and  smoke-jack,  fitted  with  vertical 
bars  which  can  be  taken  out  when  necessary,  a  very 
large  hot-hearth,  and  an  oven  adjoining  it  of  corres- 
ponding size.  These  three  ai-e  quite  separate  and 
independent  of  one  another,  and  whcp  placed  together 
form  an  immense  culinary  structure.  Those  whose 
establishment  displays  very  extensive  gastronomic 
requirements  have  often  occasion  to  deposit  large  sums 
of  money  on  their  own  premises,  and  along-side  of 
such  a  formidable  kitchen  apparatus  a  perfectly  fire- 
proof, thief-proof, gunpowder-proof  money  safe  is  most 
a[)propriately  displayed,  offering  every  advantage  thai 
the  proprietor  of  an  immense  sum  of  money  could 
desire  to  insure  its  safety. 

In  the  Machinery  Court,  north  nisle,  Messrs.  Court- 
ney and  Stephens  exhibit  a  case  worthy  of  special 
notice,  containing  the  different  articles  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pa|)er,  as  carried  ou  by  tliem  at 
Loader's  Park  Mills,  Harold's  Cross,  and  Oldbawn 
Mills,  Co.  Dublin,  by  Mr.  James  M'Donnell.  The 
case  consists  of  four  compartments,  shewing  the 
different  processes  to  which  the  rags  are  subjected 
previous  to  their  being  formed  into  pulp.  Each  co-m- 
partnient  is  subdivided  into  six,  confainin,'  as  manj' 
sam])les  of  the  different  materials  that  are  used  ;  of 
these  the  most  remarkable  are  straw  and  a  kind  of 
Spanish  grass  called  "  espartero".  The  four  processes 
to  which  the  raw  material  is  snlijected  are,  first, 
boiling,  then  washing,  then  bleaching,  and  lastly, 
beating  into  pulp,  and  specimens  of  each  different 
kind  are  exhibited  after  they  have  gone  through 
these  successive  stages,  the  pulp  being  shewn  in  a 
bottle  brought  to  a  con3i^tence  re.sembling  milk, 
and  in  no  way  to  be  identified  with  the  rags  and 
straw  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  first  compartment. 
There  is  a  roll  of  paper  a  mile  in  length,  in  one  im- 
broken  sheet,  being  the  paper  that  is  employed  for 
the  printing  of  the  Peiinij  Denpntch,  and  it  is  de- 
.serving  of  particular  attention  as  being  made  entirely 
from  espartero  grass  and  straw,  it  being  the  first  time 
that  this  material  has  been  manufactured  on  a  scale 
suflicieiitly  large  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  news- 
paper.   There  is  another  roU  more  than  a  mile  iu 


length,  exhibiting  the  paper  upon  which  the  F;'cem«n'i 
Joiirnal  is  printed,  it  is  manufactured  from  an  ad- 
mixture of  all  the  materials  that  are  exhibited  in  the 
case.  These  two  reels  were  manufactured  at  the  Old- 
bawn Mills.  There  are  also  two  others  exhibiting 
the  paper  that  is  used  for  the  Dailij  Express  and  for 
the  General  Adv»rtiser,  which  is  made  from  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  different  raw  materials  exhibited 
except  straw,  which  is  not  used  in  Loader's  Park 
Mills,  where  this  kind  of  paper  is  manufactured.  The 
specimens  of  paper  exhibited  are  alike  creditable  to 
the  proprietors,  and  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
respective  mills. 

An  iron  water-wheel  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ross 
and  Murray,  of  Middle  Abbey-street,  remarkable  for 
its  ligbtness,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  turns.  In 
order  to  exhibit  it  in  working  order,  a  steam-engine 
is  employed  to  sup[)ly  it  with  water  from  a  tank,  and 
the  action  of  tlie  puinps,  as  they  raise  the  water  (rom 
the  well  beneath,  may  be  witnessed  through  a  bell- 
glass.  There  is  also  a  large  assortment  of  brass 
cocks  and  taps,  some  of  them  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, of  Mr.  Ross'  invention.  They  also  exhibit  a 
large  fire-engine,  with  all  its  equipments  complete. 

The  boiler  of  the  large  steam-engine  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  machinery  is  driven  is  well  deserving  of 
notice;  it  is  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Elson,  of 
Manchester;  its  peculiar  novelty  consisting  in  its 
being  formed  of  a  great  numher  of  small  tubes,  each 
containing  such  a  small  quantity  of  steam,  that,  were 
it  to  burst,  it  would  not  cause  any  injury  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  experiment  has  been  actually 
tried.  The  danger  that  accompanies  steam-boilers  is, 
by  this  means,  almost  annihilated.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  inventor  for  the  following  description  of 
the  engine  and  boiler: — 

The  engine  consists  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  high- 
pressure  cylinders,  12*  iu.  diameter,  2  ft.  4  iii.  stroke, 
2-1  horse-power  nominal,  making  81  double  strokes 
per  minute.  It  'is  capable,  with  a  pressure  of  50  lbs  , 
of  Winking  up  to  120  indicated  horse-power,  and  is 
supplied  with  steam  from  Elson's  patent  anti-explo- 
sive steam-boiler,  of  60  nominal  horse-power,  which 
also  supplies  steam  to  the  whole  building.  This 
boiler  is  designed  to  dispense  with  the  huge  and  pon- 
derous vessel  in  ordinary  use,  termed  a  Cornish 
boiler,  which  contains  from  10  to  12  tons  of  boiling 
water,  and  a  [lont-up  explosive  force  of  from  4000  to 
5000  tons.  This  massive  single  vessel  is  here  re- 
placed by  a  number  of  bottle-shaped  tubes  or  cylin- 
ders, each  of  about  210  times  a  less  capacity  than 
that  of  the  ordinarj'  steam-boiler ;  the  requisito 
amount  of  heating  surface  is  obtaine<l  by  increasing 
the  number  of  small  vessels  or  bottles.  The  advan- 
tages proposed  to  be  realized  by  this  invention  aie 
numerous  and  extensive — in  the  first  case  it  is  con- 
tended that  loss  of  life  from  boiler  explosions  may  be 
entirely  prevented,  for  in  case  of  any  one  of  these 
tubes  bursting,  there  is  not  sufficient  exijlosive  matter 
to  dislodge  the  brickwork,  or  destroy  the  building  in 
v^hich  they  are  situated  ;  secondly,  a  great  economy  in 
fuel  is  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that  of  being 
able  to  keep  all  the  healing  surface  clear  anil 
free  from  soot  by  the  action  of  self-acting  scraping 
gear,  and  al.so  from  an  increased  range  of  an  expan- 
sion of  steam  in  the  engine,  for  it  is  adapted  to  any 
much  higher  pressures  than  are  attainable  by  the  pre- 
sent form  of  boiler.  Thirdly,  a  great  saving  of  space 
is  eflected,  this  apparatus  only  taking  half  the  room 
of  an  ardinary  boiler.  And  fourthly,  it  is  able  f^j 
carry  any  pressure  np  to  150  lbs.  per  square  inch  with 
less  danger  and  risk  than  present  boilers  carrying 
50  lbs.  per  square  inch.  These  vessels  have  been 
proved  up  to  a  pressure  of  1000  lbs.  before  leaving  the 
works,  and  up  to  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  at  the  Kx- 
bibition  before  several  of  the  Committee.  There- 
is  (me  of  these  boilers  at  work  at  Messrs.  Wool- 
stenhulnies  and  Kye,  of  Oldham,  by  whom  the  boiler 
and  engine  aie  exhibited,  which  has  burst  during  cx- 
poriments  on  several  occasions  and  did  not  do  tho 
slightest  niiscliief.  It  is  fitted  v;ith  Sylvester's  patent 
steam  guage,  of  Dukenfield,  Cheshire.  The  engines 
and  shafting  are  made  by  Messrs.  Woolstenliulmes 
and  Rye.  The  shafting  is  driven  by  the  engine  by 
means  of  Combe's  patent  circular  band,  and  is  also 
fitted  with  Bigerton's  patent  oil  feeder,  one  on  each 
journal,  according  as  the  air  in  the  vessels  rarities. 
These  are  very  extensively  u.sed  in  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  various  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Elson  is 
the  engineer  at  the  Exhibition  building,  and  will  be 
happy  to  afford  any  further  in  format  ion  that  may  be  de- 
sired. Experiments  on  theboiler  areabout  to  be  shorllv 
made,  the  results  of  which  will  belaid  before  our  readers. 

The  superintendence  of  the  machinery  court  is  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Cambie,  who  is  most  inde- 
fatigable in  his  attention  to  visitors,  explaining  tho 
mechanism  of  the  ponderous  masses  of  machinery 
with  which  the  court  is  crowded. 

We  hope  in  our  next  number  to  notice  the  articles 
exhibited  by  Jlessrs.  Kennan  and  Sons,  of  Eishamble- 
street,  Dublin  ;  Messrs.  Gallon  and  Lumb,  of  Leeds  ; 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Son,  of  Rochdale,  near  Man- 
chester; Messrs.  Thomas  Eraser  and  Co.,  Brick  Ma- 
nvifacturers,  of  Belfast,  and  several  others. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  COTTAGE  BUILDING.* 

AViTH  a  view  to  discuss  the  object  before  us  in  the 
inost  practical  manner,  I  propose  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  economy  of  cottage-buildins;  under  the 
following  distinct  heads  : — 1st.  The  cost  of  cottages, 
as  influenced  by  sanitary  requirements  and  considera- 
tions of  durability,  'ind.  How  far  the  improvement 
of  the  dwellings  of  agricultural  labourers  may  be 
advanced  by  a  modification  of  prevailing  views, 
■without  detracting  fi  om  healthuiess  and  comfort ;  ami, 
3rd.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  laboiu-er  himself, 
his  imimediate  employer,  and  the  owner  of  the  laiul 
upon  which  hislaboursare  expended,  by  the  erection  of 
good  dwellings  placed  in  judiciously-selected  situa- 
tions. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration isconflned  to  rural  cottages — the  dwellings 
of  agricultural  labourers  and  their  families — and 
does  not  extend  to  hou.ses  in  towns,  the  dwellings  of 
artisans,  mechanics,  shopmen,  and  workmen  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  trade.  To  place  the  dwell- 
ings of  these  two  classes  of  our  industrial  population 
on  the  same  footing,  would  defeat  the  object  we  have 
before  us.  The  economy  of  the  two  can  only  be 
fairlj'  discussed  by  keeping  them  separate :  for  to 
look  at  them  in  the  same  light  we  must  assume  that 
urban  and  rural  labourers  have  the  same  income  and 
earn  the  same  wages,  which  is  not  the  case.  We 
should  extend  these  prefatory  remarks  too  far  if  we 
■went  into  a  comparison  of  wages,  and  the  profits  of 
agriculture  and  trade  upon  which  wages  are  neces- 
sarily based  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  whereas 
the  average  wages  of  farm  labourers  in  England  and 
Wales  do  not  reach  lis.  a  week,  the  wages  of  arti- 
sans, mechanics,  shopmen,  porters,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  towns,  amount  to  at  least  2-ls.  a  week, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  average  profits  of  trade 
are  at  least  double  those  of  farming,  for  which  there 
are,  of  course,  many  reasons,  the  principal  one  being 
that  the  trader's  capital  is  generally  turned  over  more 
than  once  in  the  year,  while  the  farmer's  capitil  is 
■with  difticully  restored  to  him  witliin  the  yeir. 

The  cost  of  cottages  is  made  the  first  object  of  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  practically  found  that,  al- 
thougli  all  persons  interested  in  the  question  admit 
the  present  bad  condition  of  things,  very  few  com- 
paratively are  found  willing  to  improve  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  outlay  does  not  command  that 
direct  piolit  which  attends  other  investments.  De- 
coration and  ornament  often  form  serious  items  in 
the  outlay,  and,  unfortunately,  often  detract  from 
utility  ;  but  as  these  are  objects  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose,  they  must  be  excluded  from  consideration. 
Good  judgment  in  cottage-building  is  best  displayed 
by  neatness  and  simplicity.  It  is  very  possible  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  landed  property  by  building 
unsightly  cottages,  erected  in  defiance  of  good  taste 
and  in  opposition  to  all  rules  of  proporti(m. 

The  cost  of  agricultural  cottages  necessarily  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  accommodation  they 
afford,  and  the  strength  and  substantiality  of  the 
structure  itself.  The  extent  of  the  accommodation 
•which  rural  cottages  should  possess  has  recently  been 
somewhat  arbitrarily  determined  on  sanitary  grounds. 
The  miserable  hovels  in  wh'ch  large  families  v^ere 
crowded,  and  which  still  unfortunately  exist,  to  the 
dis.irace  of  our  country,  have  called  forth  the  indig- 
nation of  all  right-minded  men,  and  we  have  been 
gradually  led  to  conclude  that  no  cottages  are  suitable 
unless  they  contain  five  living  rooms,  of  which  three 
are  bed-rooms,  of  prescribed  dimensions,  with  minor 
ofRceB.  The  principles  upon  which  these  dimensions 
of  space  have  been  determined  are  not  very  distinctly 
acknowledged,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  views  of  different  authorities  and  the  regulations 
of  different  institutions.  These  show  that  the  space 
consi<lered  necessaiy  to  maintain  health  in  dwellings 
varies  from  24U  to  1,500  cubic  ft.  for  each  person. 

According  to  Dr.  Arnott — perhaps  the  greatest  au- 
thoritv  on  this  subject  as  connected  with  ventilation 
—  t!ie  actual  quantity  of  air  respired  by  an  adult 
human  being  amounts  to  300  cubic  inches  per  minute 

 not  quite  one-sixth  of  a  foot,  or  240  cubic  ft.  in 

the  course  of  the  day,  while  the  total  quantity  of  air, 
directlj'  or  indirectly  vitiated  during  the  same  period, 
is  2,880  cubic  ft.  Tredgold.  however,  states  the 
amount  of  air  respired  by  an  individual  to  be  as  much 
as  BOO  cubic  inches  per  minute,  or  neaily  half  a  cubic 
foot,  while  the  total  quantity  vitiated  during  24  hours 
lie  considers  to  be  at  h  ast  4,320  cubic  ft. 

These  figures  are  quoted  to  show  I  he  wi<le  difference 
of  opinion  which  has  been  expre.-sed  by  high  authori- 
ties on  the  vital  point  of  respiration;  and  if  we  ex- 
amine the  views  practically  carried  out  at  our  various 
national  institutions  in  the  space  given  to  each  per- 
son, we  shall  find  parallel  instances  of  diversity. 
For  example,  the  space  admitted  to  be  sufficient  by 
the  police  authorities  under  the  Lodging-hou.se  Act 
is  240  cubic  ft.  per  person  ;  in  the  dormitories  of  the 


•  Piqierread  by  J.  Bailey  Denton,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  at 
the  Society  of  Aits,  May  11. 


barracks  of  our  army  the  quantity  deemed  sufficient 
has  been  500  cubic  ft.,  although  the  Commission  on 
Warming  and  Ventilation  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health  urged  that  this  space  should  be  increased  to 
700  or  800  cubic  ft.  per  man.  In  hospitals,  where 
extra  reason  exists  for  large  space,  the  amount  varies 
friun  1,000  to  1,500  cubic  ft.  each  person;  in  the 
prisons  800  cubic  ft.  seems  to  be  the  recognised  space, 
and  in  the  model  lodging-houses  about  550  cubic  ft. 
is  given.  In  spite  of  this  prevailing  diversity,  expe- 
rience enables  us  to  adopt  with  security  for  cottages 
the  following  dimensions  of  space  :  — 

Height  of  lower  rooms,  8  ft.  ;  height  between  floor 
and  ceiling  of  upper  rooms,  7  ft.  G  in. 

LowEi!  Rooms. 

Livinff  room  Area,  16U  ft  Cubic  contents,  1200  ft 

Scullery   „       80  ft.—    „  „        640  ft. 

Uppkr  Rooms. 

Parents' Bedroom.. ..   Area,  I'-'li  ft  Cubic  contents,  9(i0  ft. 

P.ovs'  „    90  ft.—   „  „         G7h  ft. 

Girls'  ,  ,      80  ft.—   „         „        6U0  ft. 

The  ventilation  which  will  render  these  spaces  suffi- 
cient is  gained  by  having  a  fire-place  and  window  in 
each  room,  with  the  door  entering  directly  from  the 
porch,  passage,  or  stairs.  Practically,  all  minute  re- 
finements in  the  art  of  ventilation  are  found  inappli- 
cable. In  addition  to  these  desiderata,  each  cottage 
should  be  provided  with  a  pantry  within  the  dwelling, 
having  a  command  of  a  free  passage  of  air  through 
it.  The  scullery,  and  not  tlie  living  room,  should 
have  a  copper  and  sink  for  washing,  which  should  be 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  cottage  ;  an  oven  is 
a  desirable  addition,  but  it  is  not  essential.  The  out- 
offices  should  consist  of  a  small  barn,  for  wood  and 
coal ;  a  privy  detached,  with  facility  for  emptying  it ; 
and  an  ash-pit,  so  connected  with  ihe  privy  that  the 
ashes  may  be  used  to  pievent  elHnvium.  The  whole 
premises  should  be  perfectly  drained.  All  the  roof- 
water  should  be  jireserved,  and  a  command  of  well- 
water  should  be  provided  also.  The  yard  and  walks 
(if  any)  should  be  paved  or  gravelled,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve cleanliness  within  the  dwelling.  These  details 
of  accommodation  shortly  supply  the  sanitary  data 
upon  which  cottages  of  the  best  class  should  be  built. 

To  avoid  any  difl^'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
degree  of  substantiality  to  be  adopted,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  country  is  held  by  tenants  for 
life,  and  that  it  is  of  the  bignest  importance  that  all 
buildings  erected  by  them  should  have  equal  reference 
to  future  maintenance  as  to  present  cost,  for  no  owner 
is  justified — especially  if  be  charges  his  estate  with 
the  cost — in  puttirig  up  buildings  of  any  character 
which  shall  be  a  cause  of  constant  repair.  This  re- 
mark applies  to  all  agricultural  buildings,  but  most 
particularly  to  labourers'  cottages,  though  instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  landowners,  to  gratify  a 
pa.s.sing  impulse,  have  raised  upon  their  estates  a 
number  of  flimsy  habitations,  sometimes  adorned  with 
questionable  taste,  which  their  successors  are  main- 
taining at  a  greater  annual  outlaj'  than  the  rent  de- 
rived from  them. 

If  a  landowner,  whose  interest  in  his  estate  is  limi- 
ted to  his  own  life,  desires  to  borrow  money  for  the 
building  of  cottages,  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  em- 
powered by  the  legislature  to  borrow  for  the  building 
of  farm  houses,  or  as  an  incumbent  of  a  living  can 
borrow  for  the  building  of  a  rectory  house,  he  must 
conform  to  certain  rules.  In  the  case  of  farm  houses 
and  labourers'  cottages,  these  rules  are  furnished  by 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  ICngland  and  Wales, 
who  are  appointed  under  the  several  Agricultural  Im- 
provement Acts,  to  protect  reversionary  interests 
against  the  misapplication  of  money,  and  to  see  that 
cottages,  of  which  the  cost  is  charged  on  estates,  are 
built  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  them.  Ob- 
jections have  been  raised  by  landowners  and  by  archi- 
tects to  the  requirements  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  ground  that  the  rejection  of  home- 
grown timber  is  too  arbitrary,  and  that  I  he  dimen- 
sions of  the  scantlings  are  unnecessarily  large,  but  no 
sutlicient  reason  has  yet  been  recognised  for  departing 
from  them.  It  may  be  a  questuni  for  owners  in  fee 
to  consider  whether  these  rules  are  such  as  it  may  be 
expedient  for  them  to  adopt,  when  not  charging  their 
estates,  but  it  will  be  clear,  on  examination  of  the 
rules  referred  to,  which  are  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
circular,  that  in  all  cases  of  emailed  property  the  con- 
ditions recognised  by  the  Commissioners  are  sound, 
and  ought  to  be  adopted  by  all  tenants  for  lile, 
whether  they  borrow  money  and  charge  their  estates 
or  not.  If  this  be  admitted  there  is  the  least  possible 
room  for  difference  in  the  cost  of  cottages  of  the  same 
class.  Yet  there  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  which  has 
elicited  such  variety  of  opinion,  and  such  diversity  of 
designs  and  estimates.  If  we  examine  the  journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  we  shall 
see  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact.  In  <ine  case,  that 
of  Mr.  Young  Macvicar  (prize  design  1849),  the 
amount  of  his  estimate  is  honestly  given  at 
£290  9s.  8d.  the  pair,  while  in  another  instance  a 
subsequent  prize  was  given  in  185G  for  precisely  the 
same  object,  the  estimate  of  which  is  £170  the  pair. 


Were  it  possible  to  erect  a  pair  of  cottages,  with 
the  same  accommodation,  and  with  the  same  degree 
of  substantiality,  with  such  a  saving  as  here  quoted, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  country  would  gain  a  great  ad- 
vantage, but  by  comparing  the  details  in  the  two 
cases,  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  same  prices  wtre 
paid  for  labour  and  materials  in  each,  the  latter  design, 
which  is  represented  to  be  the  cheaper  by  more  than 
£125,  would,  in  fact,  turn  out  to  be  the  dearer  of  the 
two.  This  instance  is  given  to  show  that  the  parent 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  whose  desire  in  offer- 
ing these  special  prizes  could  only  have  been  to  for- 
ward the  oliject  now  before  us,  has  been  led  to  award 
them  without  that  close  examination  which  alone  can 
determine  the  value  of  competitive  estimates,  and  the 
omission  of  this  essential  duty  has  been  to  retard  rather 
than  to  advance  the  progress  of  cottage  building. 

The  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  having  offered 
prizes  for  the  same  object  in  1858,  received  76  de- 
signs for  double  cottages,  to  be  built  at  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £200  the  pair;  and  in  1861  the  same  so- 
ciety agatn  offered  prizes,  and  received  149  plans  for 
double  cottages  not  to  exceed  £220  the  pair,  and  09 
for  double  cottages  not  to  cost  more  than  i.'180  the 
pair.  Upon  these  competitions  two  very  careful  re- 
ports were  written  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Strickland.  In  that 
of  1861  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ricliard- 
sori  and  Ro.ss,  of  Darlington,  for  the  cottages  to  be 
erected  at  £220  the  pair;  and  to  Mr.  J.B.  Corby,  of 
Stamford,  for  the  plans  of  cottages  costing  A'lBO  the 
pair.  They  each  exhibit  very  considerable  merit, 
and  have  been  adopted  by  landowners  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  of  Dum- 
bleton,  contracted  with  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Eversliam,  for 
tlie  erection  of  several  pairs  upon  the  plan  of  Messrs. 
Kichardson  and  Ross,  whose  published  estimate  was 
£210  14s.  Id.  the  pair.  They  are  very  well  exe- 
cuted, but  in  some  few  particulars,  such  as  the  use  of 
spruce  for  the  floors  of  the  bedioom.s,  and  elm  for 
staircase.s,  are  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  Mr.  Hunt's  description 
of  the  construction,  and  his  stalement  of  facts,  are  as 
follow  :  — 

CoNSTKUCTioN — The  cottages  are  built  with  red 
bricks,  made  upon  the  estate,  those  for  the  plinth 
and  jambs  of  windows  and  doors  of  hack  elevation 
being  moulded  for  the  purpose.  The  dressings  to  the 
windows  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  floors  to  the  living 
rooms  and  entrance  passages  are  of  blue  stone,  tooled, 
with  steps  at  entrance  and  back  doors  of  same  mate- 
rial. The  floors  of  sculleries  and  pantries  ai'e  of  red 
squares,  also  made  upon  the  estate.  The  floors  of 
outhouses  are  brick  on  edge.  The  roofs  are  covered 
throughout  with  Broselcy  tiles,  the  gutters  and 
ridges  being  of  same  material  ;  the  gable  ends  are 
filleted  with  cement.  The  eaves  are  spouted  through- 
out with  cast-iron  spouting,  with  down  pipes  of  same 
material,  and  the  water  equally  divided  and  conveyed 
into  a  tank  sunk  below  tlie  surface  to  supply  each 
cottage  with  water.  The  timbers  throughout  are  red 
deal,  that  to  the  roofs  in  sight  being  wrought  and 
stop  chamfered.  The  floors  of  bedrooms  are  of 
spruce  deal.  The  staircases  are  constructed  -with 
elin.  The  window  frames  and  casement  sashes  are 
made  of  red  deal,  one  compartment  in  each  window 
being  hung.  'J  he  door  frames  and  doors  throughout 
are  also  made  with  red  deal.  Skirtings  of  wood  to 
the  bedrooms,  and  cement  ditto  to  living-rooms  and 
pas.sages.  Pantries  fitted  up  with  shelves.  Plaster- 
ing to  the  whole  of  the  rooms,  e.Kcept  walls  of  scul- 
leries and  outbuildings,  tho.se  being  grouted  with  lime 
only.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  thirds  sheet 
glass,  and  the  whole  of  the  wood  work  usually 
painted  receives  three  coats.  Each  pair  of  cottas;es 
are  properly  drained,  gardens  levelled,  and  paths 
formed  and  gravelled,  pitched  causeways  at  back 
leading  to  outhouses  and  approach  gates.  The  con- 
tract amount  for  the  erection  of  each  pair,  including 
every  description  of  labour,  materials,  and  all  haul- 
ing, was  .i:250  a  pair.  It  should  be  under.-.tood  that 
bricks  were  near  at  hand,  and  charged  at  25s.  per 
1,000  ;  rubble  was  also  obtained  from  the  brickyard, 
for  concrete  to  foundations  and  filling  to  g'trden  paths, 
at  Is.  per  cart  load.  Sand  also  was  had  for  raising 
off  the  estate,  also  gravel  for  foot  paths,  and  that 
the  contractor  lost  £20  upon  each  pair  built.  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  to  build  cottages  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  cover  everything,  lor  a  less  sum  than  £270 
per  pair. — Gkohgk  Hunt. 

Eversliam,  6th  January,  18C4. 

Mr.  Joseph  Y'orke,  of  Forthampton,  Glouce.ster- 
shire,  has  erected  .some  cottages  on  Jlr.  Corby's  plan, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  £187  Us.  5d.  the 
pair,  and  he  has  taken  every  care,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  bis  own  workmen,  to  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum.  '1  he  actual  cost,  exclusive  of  extras  for 
ornamental  chimneys  and  window  labeKs,  and  exclu- 
sive of  the  out-buildings  and  tank,  has  been  £209 
Is.  od.  The  work  has  been  since  measured  and 
valued  by  a  local  builder,  and  his  figures  amount  to 
£222  4s.  2d.  for  the  same  thing,  .showing  that  bv  the 
employment  of  the  estate  workmen  a  saving  of 
£13  23.  lid.  was  dfccted.    These  results  prove  that. 
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although  a  careful  examination  of  the  designs  was 
made  by  the  Yorkshire  Society,  the  estimates  of  the 
prize  designs  would  not  stand  the  test  of  practical 
experience,  and  that  25  per  cent,  on  the  estimates 
must  be  added  to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost.  These 
remarks  are  not  meant  to  reflect  upon  the  professional 
men  who  have  furni^lied  designs,  and  who  have 
doubtless  expressed  truflifully  (heir  own  convictions, 
but  they  are  intended  simply  to  disclose  facts  which 
have  acted  prejudicially  to  the  advancement  of  cot- 
tage building.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms, 
that  where  the  accommodation  afforded  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  the  same  degree  of  durability  is  aimed 
at  throughout,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  difference  in 
any  designs  beyond  £10,  or  at  most  £15  per  pair  of 
cottages,  always  assuming  that  the  circumstances  are 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  trades- 
men by  contract,  wlio  may  fairly  claim  tradesmen's 
pnilit,  or  the  employment  of  estate  journeymen, 
■wlierebv  the  tradesmen's  profit  is  saved.  I'lie  number 
of  cottages  built  in  pairs,  with  three  bedrooms  each, 
witliin  the  last  ten  years,  upon  the  principles  respect- 
ing accommodation  and  construction  liere  explained, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascer- 
tain, aff'ivd  a  close  approximation  to  a  general  average 
of  cost. 

Including  outbuildings,  and  the  formation  of  a  tank 
for  roof-water,  that  cost  is  foimd  to  be  £270  the  pair. 
This  price  represents  the  cost  at  wliich  a  builder  will 
undertake  tbe  work,  and  it  is  possible,  by  employing 
the  ebtate  journeyman,  to  reduce  it  to  £265.  This 
amount  will  necessarily  vary  witli  local  circumstances 
and  the  cost  of  materials,  and  will  be  increased  further 
by  the  expenses  attending  the  borrowing  of  money 
and  the  inspection  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  in 
those  instances  where  tenants  for  life  resort  to  this 
mode  of  effecting  their  wishes.  This  price  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  land  upon  which  the  cottages  are  built, 
wliich,  nevertheless,  forms  an  important  item  of  cost. 
In  the  consideration  hitherto  given  to  the  subject,  and 
in  the  estimates  generally  furnished  with  the  prize 
designs,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  point, 
although  it  is  one  which  must  be  considered,  if  we  are 
to  regard  cottage-building  as  a  proceeding  worthy 
the  attention  of  capitalists  as  well  as  landowners. 
Thus,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  total  cost 
may  frequently  reach  £300  the  pair.  Where  a  land- 
owner adopts  the  plan  of  borrowing  money,  and 
undertakes  to  repay  it  by  instalments  in  thirty  years, 
with  interest,  he  most  look  to  a  return,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  of  at  least  C  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
fact,  under  any  circumstances,  the  return,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  for  cottage-building,  should  be  this 
per-centage,  to  render  the  outUy  a  discreet  one,  for 
cottages  are  perishable,  and  the  first  cost  must  be  re- 
gained in  a  given  number  of  years,  to  enable  the  owner 
to  replace  them.  On  a  pair  of  cottages  costing  £300, 
tlierefore,  the  return  to  be  looked  for  is  £18  a-year, 
or  £9  each  cottage.  This  is  equal  to  3s.  6d.  per 
week. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  written  before  the  issue 
of  the  refiort  of  Messrs.  Hayward,  Glutton,  and  Dines, 
the  gentlemen  who  have  so  well  and  so  kimlly  [)er- 
formed  the  office  of  judges  of  the  plans  recently  sent 
in  to  this  society  in  competition  for  the  prizesoffered  ; 
and,  as  their  decision  confirms  the  opinion  here  ex- 
pressed, I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it : — 

"  In  fine  we  may  observe  that  although  good  cot- 
tages may  possibly  be  erected,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, in  some  parts  of  England  for  a  lower  sum, 
we  consider  the  probable  average  cost  of  a  pair  of 
cottages  built  with  tlie  conveniences  we  have  enume- 
rated would  be  about  £280  to  300,  and' that  the  at- 
tempt to  erect  them  at  any  considerable  reduction  upon 
this  amount  must  result  in  some  inferior  kind  of 
buildings,  discreditable  to  the  owner,  and  wanting  in 
much  of  the  necessary  accommodation  for  a  labourer 
ami  his  family." 

We  will  now  consider  how  far  the  rules  generally 
accepted  on  sanitary  grounds  ma)'  be  modified  to  meet 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  labourer,  and  thereby 
secure  more  extended  accommodation.  No  one  can 
deny  that  in  all  cases  where  families  of  labourers  con- 
sist of  children  of  both  sexes,  it  is  essential  to  decency 
that  three  bed-rooms  should  exist,  but  the  possps.si(m 
of  this  advantage  is  so  often  abused,  and  so  difficult 
to  adjust  to  the  actual  condition  of  village  populations, 
that  it  becomes  us  to  consider  whether  wo  are  not 
straining  too  mucli  alter  one  character  of  dwelling, 
v/hile  there  are  others  which  deserve  equal  attention, 
and  which  if  they  received  it  would  secure  a  more 
perfect  fulfilment  of  our  good  intentions. 

The  argirinent  used  in  favour  of  building  no  other 
than  cottages  with  three  bed-rooms  is,  that  there  al- 
ready exist  so  many  dwellings  with  deficient  accom- 
modation that  it  behoves  us  to  supply  a  lull  number 
with  a  maximum  amount  before  wo  descend  to  less. 
Tills  view  would  be  .soiiml  if  it  were  not  known  to  all 
experienced  men  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  allot- 
ting suitable  habitations  to  different-sized  families, 
and  the  impracticability  of  shifting  families  already  in 
possi^ssiim  of  dwellings  to  fit  prescribed  rules,  half  the 
newly  erected  cottages  are  misapptopiiated.    It  is 


found,  in  fact,  to  require  the  harshness  of  positive 
compulsion  to  remove  a  large  family  out  of  a  small 
hovel  into  a  full-sized  cottage,  while  a  well-to-do  la- 
labourer,  with  a  tidy  wife  and  no  children,  will 
gr-eedily  seize  a  cottage  with  more  bedrooms  than  he 
can  occupy,  in  order  to  secure  the  comforts  of  a  new 
structure.  The  motive  which  actuates  each  is  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  while  both  are 
equally  ahle  to  work,  the  man  with  few  or  no  chil- 
dren is  better  able  to  pay  for  increased  accommodation 
than  the  man  with  a  large  family.  For  the  same 
reason,  when  a  labourer  with  a  large  family  does  oc- 
cupy a  cottage  with  three  bedrooms,  he  is  frequently 
found  to  crowd  his  family  into  two  rooms  out  of  the 
thi-ee,  and  to  let  thethir-d.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  a  labourer  without  children,  when  once  in 
possession  of  a  new  cottage,  may,  by  letting  a  part 
to  a  respectable  lodgi-r,  gain  increased  comfort  with- 
out any  material  addition  to  his  rent,  and  with  posi- 
tive advantage  to  others.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
the  pr-actice  of  taking  lodgers,  repr  ehensible  on  many 
gi-ounds,  is  found  to  be  so  difficult  to  pr'event,  and 
that  fir-st-class  cottages  ar'e  so  seldom  appropriated  in 
the  way  intended.  It  is  known,  too,  by  those  who 
are  practically  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
estates,  that  it  is  not  alwaj's  possible  to  induce  cot- 
tage tenants  to  appropriate  the  rooms  of  the  cottage 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and 
that  it  frequently  happens  that  while  a  large  family 
will  crowd  itself  into  the  scullery  and  make  that 
apartment  their  living  room,  the  living  room  itself 
is  converted  into  a  laundry  or  an  onion  chamber.  To 
overcome  these  several  difficulties,  however,  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  po.ssess  and  those  who  manage 
landed  property,  but  it  is  only  b^'  modifying  the 
views  at  present  prevailing,  and  by  the  greatest  per- 
severance in  enforcing  an  adjustment,  that  it  can  be 
done. 

The  modifications  to  be  sought  are  not  the  reduc- 
tion of  space  in  the  required  rooms  nor  in  the  ilimen- 
mensions  of  walls  and  timbers,  but  in  tiie  establish- 
ment of  a  better  and  more  certain  mode  of  assorting 
the  dwellings  to  the  circumstances  of  the  labourer. 
It  will  not  be  by  any  refinements  in  the  mode  of 
buildiirg,  nor  by  the  substitution  of  concrete  walls 
for  brick  walls,  nor  hollow  walls  for  solid  ones,*  that 
the  real  difficulty  carr  be  removed.  The  ordinary  de- 
scription of  hollow  walls  are  shown  in  the  several 
dr-awings  on  the  walls.  They  are  each  subject  to 
some  objection  on  architectural  grounds,  which  will 
be  manifest  on  examination,  bnt  as  all  are  found  snlH- 
ciently  .strong  and  dui-able,  and  the  advanta^jes  will 
out-wei.gh  the  olijections,  pr'iirciple  will  probably  give 
way  to  expediency.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  rent  due  for  cotta^ies  is  the  great  difficulty  we 
have  to  cmiteiul  with;  and  as  a  larger  structure  of 
equal  durability  and  convenience  must  always  cost 
more  to  build  than  a  smaller  one,  it  is  self-eviiierit 
that  if  wo  are  to  adjust  cottage  accommodation  to  the 
requirements  and  circumstances  of  farm-labourers, 
the  adoption  of  one  uniform  size  of  cottage  is  the  wav 
to  defeat  the  object.  Moreover,  as  it  liappens  that 
labourers,  having  the  largest  families  and  requiring 
the  most  accommodation,  are  those  that  can  least 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  must 
encoui'age  every  other  means  at  command  of  provid- 
ing for  them  than  by  the  erection  of  new  cottages. 
The  alteration  of  existing  cottages  appears  to  be  the 
bettor  way  of  meeting  the  dilficuity. 

(To  he  contiiiueil.) 


THE  ALBERT  MEMORIAL  IN  LONDON. 
Tiire  works  in  connection  with  this  national  memorial 
were  last  week  commenced  by  Mr.  Kelk,  to  whom  the 
execution  of  the  entire  contrast  has  been  entrusted. 
The  -site  chosen  for  it  is  in  llyde  I'ark,  almo.st  facing 
the  errtrance  to  the  Horticultural  Garilens,  and  on 
this  spot  the  excavations  for  the  foundation  are  being 
made.  From  the  gr-eat  height  (IGO  ft.),  arrd  the 
immense  solidity  and  ma.ssivene.ss  of  the  Memorial, 
the  foundations  have  to  be  taken  nnirsually  deep  cori- 
sidering  the  excellent  nature  of  the  srdl,  which  is  all 
gravel.  Under  the  centre  part  they  are  to  be  formed 
of  IG  feet  of  conci-cte,  and  no  where  ar-e  they  to  be 
less  than  ten  feet.  The  ba.se  of  the  Memorial  is  to 
consist  of  broad  and  lofty  flights  of  steps,  that  give 
access  to  the  work  on  four  sides,  and  the  work  itself 
is  to  be  no  less  than  130  feet  sqrrare.  The  steps,  of  grey 
granite,  are  to  be  laid  in  a  double  flight  with  a  broad 
landing  between  the  lower  and  upper  tiers.  From  this 
upper  landing  the  memorial  proper  will  rise,  the 
basement  being  formed  of  a  noble  frieze  in  marble, 
the  figures  on  which  will  be  in  hrgh  relief  and  of  life 
size.  The  columns  which  sirpport  the  spiredike  su- 
perstructure of  the  memorial  are  to  consist  of  groups 
of  four  red  granite  pillars,  each  2  ft.  in  diameter. 


»  We  may,  with  benefit,  study  to  increase  the  labourers' 
comfoi'ta,  without  incr'easing  tlie  expense  in  the  cost  of  their 
(Iwcllirigs,  and  this  has  alr-eady  lioen  partly  done  in  the  attain- 
ment of  dryness  by  means  of  liollow  walls.  A  very  good  .spe- 
ciinon  of  cottuKe  so  birilt  has  been  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Pern 
broke,  near  Wilton,  by  Mr.  Itobsun. 


Their  capitals  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  will  be  sur- 
mounted with  statues  of  heroic  size,  'i'he  spire,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  which  closes  in  the  arch,  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  elaborate  of  all  Mr.  Scott's  designs. 
It  will  be  built  of  red  and  grey  granite,  and  the  rich 
white  stone  known  as  Darley  Dale.  The  terminal 
arrd  surmounting  cro.3s  will  be  of  wrought  copper  gilt, 
aird  this  portion  of  the  work  is  to  be  executed  by  the 
Skidmore  Art  Company,  whose  rood  screen  in  tbe 
transept  of  the  last  Exhibition  excited  such  admira- 
tion for  its  exquisite  finish.  Beneath  the  gr-oined 
arch  will  be  placed  the  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort. His  Royal  Highr^ess  is  represented  in  robes  of 
state,  seated  on  a  chair  of  state.  The  proportions  of 
the  figur-e  are  on  a  scale  which,  if  the  statue  were  re- 
presented standing,  would  give  it  a  height  of  30  ft. 
The  details  of  this  figure  and  of  the  other  groups  of 
statuar}'  which  will  surround  the  memorial  are,  how- 
ever, still  undecided.  The  whole  work  is  expected  to 
take  four  years  in  completion  ;  and,  by  the  terms  of 
his  coirtr'act,  Mr.  Kelk  has  bound  himself  to  complete 
it  for  the  sum  in  hand  of  £120,000.  The  laying  of 
the  fiiundation  stone  will  be  marked  hy  a  public  cere- 
niodial,  at  which  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
will  be  present.  iVo  date  is  fixed  for  this  event, 
which,  indeed,  is  not  likely  to  take  place  till  late  in 
autumn. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  National  Gallery  was  opened  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesdav,  the  21th  ult.,  for  the  fii'st  time  to  the 
public  by  gaslight.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  a  worxi  about  the  li.yhting  of  the  two  galleries  — 
the  sculptur'e  gallery  arrd  the  picture  gallery.  Each 
requir'es  a  dilFerent  kind  of  light,  so  as  to  display  its 
conterrts  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  thanks  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Mnlvany,  R.H.A.,  the  director,  a 
system  of  lighting  has  been  designed  by  him  more 
perfect,  it  is  believed,  than  that  in  arry  similar  insti- 
tutiorr  in  the  empire.  Tire  sculfituie  gallery  is  lighted 
by  si.K  "  srrn-ligirts"  of  GO  jets  each,  so  suspended 
and  shaded  as  to  prodrrce  the  very  highest  and  best 
effect  possible.  The  grand  picture  gallery  is  lighted 
by  an  oblong  frame  elevated  far  above  the  pictures  in 
the  arch  of  the  ceiling,  and  extending  from  end  to 
eird  of  it.  From  this  fr'ame  project,  at  a  slight  angle 
upwards,  nearly  two  thousand  gas-jets,  which,  when 
in  full  blaze,  cast  ilown  a  flood  of  light  so  strong  arrd 
equally  distributed,  yet  so  modified  as  to  its  iirtensity 
by  trre  distance  which  it  falls,  that  one  would  almost 
fancy  that  night  were  day  witliin  the  walls.  The 
pictur'es  under  this  lif;ht  show  admirably  ;  in  fact,  if 
anything,  tliey  rather  gain  than  lose  in  effect  under 
the  gas  light.  These  lighting  arrangements  have 
been  carried  out,  fr'om  the  design  of  the  gentleman 
already  referred  to,  most  efficiently  by  the  Hibernian 
Gas  Company. 


IRISH  CIVIL  SERVICE  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 
A  MKETiNG  of  this  Society  was  hehl  at  the  Northum- 
berland Hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  the  14th  ult. 
There  wei'e  present — P.  Keenan,  Esq.  ;  Jacob  Owen, 
I'^sii. ;  J.  Lombanl,  Esq.,  J. P.;  E.  II.  Carson,  Esq, 
C.E.  ;  J.  A.  Gardiner,  Esq.;  T.  Collot,  Esq.  ;  J.  H. 
Owen,  Esq  ;  G.  F.  Duirn,  Esq.;  W.  H.  Newell,  Esq., 
&c.    The  chair  was  taken  by 

William  II.  Nkwem,,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  first  business  before 
them  was  to  elect  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  he  therefore  called  on  the 
meeting  to  proceed  formally  to  the  appointment  of 
gentlemen  to  fill  these  important  offices.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  electirrg  to  the  office  of  chairman  James 
11.  Owen,  Esq.,  C.IC,  architect  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  li-eland  ;  and  to  the  vice-chair,  Wm.  Gernon, 
Esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

The  chair  was  tiron  vacated  by  Dr.  Newell,  and 
taken  by  Mr.  Owen,  who  expressed  his  warmest 
tirarrks  for  the  honour  conferred  on  him,  and  stated 
tliat  he  would  endeavour  to  show  himself  worthy  of 
this  mark  of  the  confidence  of  the  board. 

Robert  George  Faulkner,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected 
solicitor  to  the  society. 

Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn,  and  Lanyon,  were  elected 
to  the  office  of  surveyor. 

William.  Daly,  Esq.,  who  had  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  society  since  January  last,  was  confirmed  in  that 
office. 


THE  VICTORIA  BATHS,  KINGSTOWN. 

A  BOUT  £2,000  is  said  to  be  at  present  expending  on 
these  baths,  which  bids  fair  to  be  all  that  is  reijuired 
in  Kingstown,  great  additions  and  improvements 
being  in  progress.  It  is  stated  that  the  liarbopr 
authorities  oflTer  some  obstructions  to  these  addi- 
tions, on  the  ground  of  encroaching  on  sea  frontage, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  manifest  an  improvement 
may  not  be  dreaded  by  this  circumstance,  the  baths 
being  a  necessity  of  the  place. 
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RAILWAY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Irish  Noiith-Westi!RN  Railway  Company. 
— A  special  aeiieral  nieetin<;  of  the  pro|irietors  of 
the  ahove  company  was  held  on  the  19th  nit.,  at 
their  ortices,  4.3,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  for  the 
jmrpose  of  submitting  a  bill  now  pendiiifj;  in  Parlia- 
ment, entitled  "  An  .Vet  for  the  dischar;;e  of  debts 
of  the  Irish  North-western  Railway  Company,  and 
for  anthorizinsj  divers  arranjjieinents  between  that 
company  and  other  railway  coni|)anies,  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  Hon.  Cavendish  Butler  oc- 
cupied the  chair.  The  Ciiairinan  stated  the  priiici- 
jial  objects  of  the  bill.  The  first  was  to  create  a 
certain  first-class  preferential  stock  of  A'325,380. 
Tlie  second  object  was  to  create  wliat  was  called  a 
dividend  compensation  stock,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  an  arrear  which  accumulated  durinji  the 
last  half  year,  before  the  meeting  in  November,  of 
£16,238,  and  with  a  view  of  giving  tlie  share- 
holders, who  oui^lit  to  liave  received  that  dividend, 
Komething  as  compensation  for  the  funds  of  the 
company  not  being  able  to  meet  that  claim.  Tlie 
third  object  of  the  bill,  financially  speaking,  was 
to  meet  the  claim  of  Lord  Erne,  amounting  to 
£109,645,  for  wliich  they  would  remember  he 
agreed  to  accept  on  certain  terms  preference  shares. 
'J"he  form  in  wliich  the  bill  proposed  to  meet  Lord 
Erne's  claim  was  in  proportion  to  the  assents  of  par- 
ties entitled  to  dividend — that  was  for  every  thou- 
sand pounds  of  acceptance  of  that  £10,500,  Lord 
Erne  would  be  entitled  to  receive  about  £7,000  of 
what  was  called  "  compensation  stock."  Tliat  was 
about  tlie  ])roportion  in  round  figures.  He  was 
happy  to  inform  them  that  upwards  of  £397,000 
won li  of  assenis  had  already  iieen  given — that  is, 
stockholders  to  the  extent  of  £397,000  had  already 
agreed  to  accept  "diviilend  compensation  stock" 
for  that  amount.  They  thus  had  a  iMOfiortion  of 
about  £12,000  to  X'16.500  allowed,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  wipe  off  Lord  Erne's  ilebt  to  the 
amount  of  £80,000.  Of  course  the  parties  who 
liad  not  yet  assented  would  be  called  on  to  do  so, 
and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  ursring  on  them  the 
desirability  of  assenting.  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  the  mee'.ing  of  the  4ih  of  November 
conceived,  that  the  account  with  Lord  Erne  should 
bo  settled,  ami  that  he  should  he  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  shareholder,  instead  of  retaining  that  of  a 
creditor.  On  that  occasion  it  was  shown  that  the 
arrangement  would  put  Lord  Erne  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  a  sliarelioliler,  sailing  in  the  same  boat. 
If  there  was  a  dividend  he  would  have  tlie  benefii  of 
it;  if  there  was  no  dividend  he  woubl  get  none, 
instead  of  having'  a  claim  for  5  per  ce  it.  on 
£109,000,  as  he  then  had.  The  next  object  of  the 
bill  had  reference  to  amalgamations  with  other  com- 
panies. It  was  thuui;lit  desirable  to  secure  power 
to  sell  or  lea^e  the  Cavau  and  Clones  line,  if  that 
step  was  deemed  advisable,  a  pjwer  the  company 
did  not  at  present  possess.  A  shareholder  inijuired 
what  would  be  the  position  of  those  shareholders 
who  might  not  assent?  The  chairman  said  that 
their  existini:  rights  would  be  reserveil — but  those 
rights  appeared  to  liim  a  perfect  right — because  if 
a  railway  could  not  pay  out  of  the  current  half 
year's  receipt  5  per  cent.,  it  was  not  likely  it  could 
pay  an  accumulated  interest.  Government  was  of 
opinion  that  accumulated  interest  was  perfect  ruin 
to  any  company.  Shareholders  to  the  amount  of 
£1-2  000  out  of  the  £10,500  had  assented,  and  if 
those  representing  the  remaining  £4,000  also  as- 
sented, that  and  the  assiduous  working  of  the  line 
would  lead  to  a  more  pro-^perous  state  of  the  com- 
pany. He  (;liB  chairinan)  should  not  hesitate,  if  he 
owned  £100,000  wortli  of  shares  to  give  up  the  ac- 
cumnlaied  interest,  as  he  thouglit  there  was  much 
more  cliance  of  getting  5  per  cent,  out  of  the  cur- 
rent receipts.  As  he  already  slated  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  non-assenting  .shareholders  should  have 
their  rights  reserved,  whatever  they  might  be.  He 
begged  to  propose  that  the  bill  as  read  be  adopted 
and  sealed  with  the  company's  seal. 

Dublin  and  Dhoghbda  Railway  Com- 
pany.—  A  Wliariicliffe  Meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  on  the  20lh  ijist.,in  tlie  board-room  of  the 
Amiens-street  Tenninns,  lor  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting to  the  proprietors  a  bill  promoted  by  the  Irish 
North  Western  Company,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
charge of  debts,  and  for  effecting  divers  arrange- 
ments with  other  companies.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  J.  W.  Murland,  E<q  The  chairman  observed 
that  the  meeting  was  what  was  called  a  Wliariiclitfe 
Meeting,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
itanding  ordt  rs  of  the  House  of  l^arliament,  which 
directed  that  when  the  provision  of  any  bill  promoted 
in  Parliament,  whether  by  a  company  itself  or  by 
another  company,  would  affect  that  particular  com- 
pany, it  should  have  the  assent  and  approval  ot  a 
certain  priporlion — three-fourths — of  the  sliare- 
liolders,  before  it  could  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  The  bill  was  promoted 
by  the  North  Western  Company  for  the  purpose  of 


making  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  outstand- 
ing debts,  and  the  only  clauses  which  affected  this 
company  were  those  which  made  application  to  en- 
able the  Irish  North  Western  Company  to  make  ar- 
rangements either  of  selling,  or  amalgamation,  or 
leasing,  or  joint  working  with  the  other  three  com- 
panies, that  is,  with  the  Dublin  and  Droaheda,  the 
Belfast  Junction  and  tlie  Ulster  Companies.  He 
trusted  that  the  passing  of  this  act  with  the  cordial 
support  of  the  shareholders  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  back  the  Irish  North  Western  Company 
into  a  better  position  than  it  was  in  for  some  time 
past.  After  some  observations  urging  the  share- 
holders to  give  their  approval  to  the  bill,  he  moved 
a  resolution  approving  of  the  bill.  He  said  that 
there  was  one  clause  which  had  reference  to  the  sale 
of  a  portion  of  the  Irish  North  Western  Company's 
line.  It  was  coutem|dated  by  the  bill  that  that  i 
company  might  sell  their  Cavan  and  Clones  line, 
and  the  Belturhet  branch,  to  all  or  any  of  the  three 
other  coiiipanies.  The  act  provided  that  no  such 
amalgamation  of  the  Cavan  and  Clones  line,  and  the 
Belturhet  branch,  with  the  undertaking,  property, 
and  works  of  the  Ulsier  Company,  should  be  made 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  and  Belfast  Junction  Co  iipanies  resjiec- 
tively,  except  on  the  terms  of  the  third-class  letter 
C  preferential  shares  being  taken  off  their  hands  at 
a  price  equal  to  the  sum  which,  at  tiie  time  of  the 
amalgamation,  had  been  paid  to  the  company.  Mr. 
Jordan  seconded  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
chairman,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 

LiMiJitiCK  and  Foynes. — A  special  meeting 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  a  bill  for  the  amalgamatiim  of 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Radway  Company, 
and  Limerick  and  Foynes  Hallway  Company,  and 
for  authorizing  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Rail- 
way to  work  the  undertaking  of  the  Rathkeale  and 
Newcastle  Junction  Railway  Company,  and  for 
other  purposes;  .Mr.  William  Malcolinson  presided. 
The  Chairman  explained  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  advocated  the  policy  of  amalgamation, 
and  moved  that  the  hill  be  sanctioned.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen de  Vere  condemned  the  bill.  He  did  not 
think  it  fair  towards  the  Foynes  Company  that 
such  a  bill  should  be  moved,  a  bill  which  would 
leave  them  tied  neck  and  heels — the  weaker  com- 
pany at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger  company — the 
Waterford  and  Limerick.  He  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  bill  be  approved,  but  that  the  clause 
relating  to  amalgamation  be  struck  out  of  it.  The 
amendment  having  been  secomled,  was  put  from 
the  chair,  and  a  poll  taken,  when  there  appeared 
for  the  amendment,  631  ;  against  it,  1,631.  iMr. 
Ambrose  (solicitor)  stated  that,  as  the  votes  for  the 
resolution  were  not  three-fourths  of  the  entire  votes, 
the  amendment  was  carried. 

The  Kingstown  Line. — It  is  staled  that  the 
lease  of  this  line  is  about  to  be  transferred  to  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company,  the  purchase 
having  been  made  nominally  by  the  Mercantile 
Credit  Association,  but  really  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wharton,  the  contractor,  who  is  at  the  liead  of  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Railway  Bill.  The  object  of 
the  purchases  must  manifestly  be  to  lend  strength 
to  him  in  the  contest  which  he  is  waging  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  rumour  of  this  purchase  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation. 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford. — A  spe- 
cial general  meeting  of  .the  sharehoWers  in  the 
above  company  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  24lh  ult., 
at  the  offices,  Westland-row,  for  the  purpose  of 
considerins  certain  bills  now  pending  in  Parliament. 
William  Dargan,  Esq.,  D.L.,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  laid  before  the  proprietary  the  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  "for  authorizing  a  deviation  and 
extension  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
Railway,  and  for  other  purposes."  Tfie  chairman 
said  that  the  shareholders  knew  that  their  line  was 
at  present  at  Enniscortliy,  and  they  were  probably 
aware  that  the  bill  promoted  by  the  company  for  an 
extension  to  Wexford  could  not  proceed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  without  the  assent  of  a  Wharncliffe  meet- 
ing. It  was  for  the  approval  of  their  proposed  ex- 
tension that  the  meeting  was  convened.  There  was 
also  a  small  deviation  at  Slaney  bridge  of  some 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  for  which  aiilhoiity  was 
reipiired.  They  wanted,  likewise,  authority  to  join 
the  line  proposed  to  be  made  from  Waterford  to 
Wexford.  They  did  not  subscribe  any  money  to 
this  line,  but  they  gave  their  a«sent  to  its  con- 
struction, as  they  believed  it  would  he  of  great 
value  to  them.  The  chairman  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  meeting  approve  of  the  provisions  of  the 
hill  promoted  by  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  We.x- 
ford  Railway  C-ompany,  and  that  the  seal  of  the 
company  be  affixed  to  the  same.  Mr.  Maunsell 
next  read  the  proposed  act  antliorising  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Waterford  and  Wexford  Railway  and  of 
a  harbour  in  Greeno/e  Bay,  on  liehalf  of  the  pro- 
moters of  which  Mr.  U.  D.  Kane,  solicitor,  at-  ! 


tended  the  meeting.  The  chairman  said  that  the 
measure  which  iiad  just  been  read  appeared  to  be  a 
very  formidable  affair  ;  hut  a  very  simple  explana- 
tion to  the  nneting  was  that  the  directors  did  not 
propose  to  subscribe  one  shilling  of  money  to  the 
construction  of  the  line.  They  took  permissive 
powers  to  work  or  lease  the  line  hereafter  if  they 
thought  it  their  interest  to  do  so.  1'liey  hoped  that 
it  would  prove  a  feeder  to  the  Wexford  Railvvay, 
and  that  a  proper  connexion  could  he  established 
with  that  line.  He  moved  that  they  assent  to  the 
bill.  Mr.  Pilkington  observed  that  so  far  as  their 
future  dealings  with  the  Waterford  and  Wexford 
Railway  Company  were  concerned,  the  directors 
could  take  no  step  without  the  assent  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  shareholders. 


SEA  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  DUBLIN 

AND  KINGSTOWN. 
The  advantages  of  a  sea  communication  between 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  appear  to  be  now  fully  es- 
tablished. It  is  now  the  third  y^ear  since  the  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  of  running  a  steamer  between 
these  places,  and  notwithstanding  many  mistakes 
and  mishaps  at  the  commencement,  the  result  was  so 
encouraging  that  it  was  only  a  wonder  that  it  had 
not  been  done  long  before.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  season  the  number  of  those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  this  agreeable  mode  of  transit  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  those  who  at  first  felt 
timorous  of  venturing  upon  the  sea  have  be- 
come convinced,  thanks  to  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  captain,  that  the  Kingstown  steamer 
is  quite  as  safe  as,  and  far  more  agreeable  than 
any  other  medium  of  communication.  Any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  seaworthy  qualities  of  the  "  Kings- 
town" was  completely  set  at  rest  on  last  Easter  Mon- 
day, when,  although  it  blew  a  whole  gale  throughout 
the  day,  she  performed  her  trips  with  ease  and  regu- 
larity, not  being  more  than  five  minutes  late  when 
steaming  against  wind  and  tide.  Neither  are  there 
any  fears  to  be  entertained  of  that  much-dreaded  ma- 
lady, "seasickness,"  for  the  Bay  of  Dublin  is  gene- 
rally smooth,  and  the  time  of  transit  from  the  Light- 
house to  Kingstown  Harbour  is  so  short  that,  althougli 
it  were  rough,  the  most  fastidious  would  scarcely 
have  time  to  be  affected  by  it.  Even  in  cold  or  rainy 
weather  the  sea-passage  is  agreeable,  for  the  saloon.* 
are  at  the  same  time  warm  and  airy,  and  quite  freo 
from  the  oppressive  closeness  that  is  often  e.xperienced 
in  ship  cabins.  There  are  a  few  trifling  particulars 
which,  if  attended  to,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
patronage  which  is  extended  to  this  fsvourite  vessel. 
There  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  some  sort  of  a  suit- 
able waiting-romu  established  at  both  stations. 
Owing  to  this  deficiency,  many  parties  are  deterred  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  "  Kingstown,"  ladies  especi- 
ally, who  would  never  travel  by  any  other  way  were  they 
provided  with  such  accommodation  when  driving  there 
of  a  cold  or  rainy  day.  Until  this  is  done,  the  "  Kings- 
town" will  never  be  extensively  patronized  by  the  lair 
sex,  for  whose  convenience  it  ought  to  be  a  special  ob- 
ject to  provide;  for  any  place  that  is  once  habitually 
graced  by  their  presence  is  sure  to  obtain  a  leading 
position  in  the  fashionable  world.  An  enlargement  of 
the  wooden  houses  that  form  the  ticket  offices  might, 
perhaps,  effect  this  desirable  object.  For  the  same 
reason  separate  gangways  should  be  provided  for  the 
first  and  second  class  compartments  ;  and,  above  all 
things,  the  practice  of  sniokiiui  ought  to  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  portion  of  the  vi-ssi'l  that  is  set  apart; 
for  that  purpose.  A  refreshment  table  would  be, 
perhaps,  more  advantageous  in  the  first  class  saloon, 
and  if  music  is  provided,  it  should  be  of  a  little  better 
quality  than  the  brazen  discord  that  is  produced  by 
most  of  the  German  bands.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  second  steamer  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
upon  the  directors,  ae  the  long  intervals  between  the 
hours  of  starting  oblige  many  toTeturn  by  train.  We 
are  informed  that  great  exertions  are  now  being 
made  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  new  steamer, 
which  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  Walpole  and  Webb  ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  supplementary  vessel 
will  be  chartered.  The  eveniiig  excursions  to  ire- 
land's  Eye  and  to  Bray,  which  proved  so  agreeable 
last  year,  have  been  commenced  for  the  season  ,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  .agreeable  manner  of  pass- 
ing a  couple  of  hours  after  the  throng  and  heat  of  the 
city  during  the  day,  affording,  as  it  does,  the  best 
Opportunity  of  witnessing  the  scenery  of  a  bay  that 
is  celebrated  for  its  beauty. 


The  late  Edwaki>  Haves,  R  H.A. — The  remains 
of  the  above-named  artist  were  consigned  to  the  tomb 
on  Tuesilay,  the  24th  ult.,  alter  passing  an  honorabls 
life  in  the  pursuit  of  the  art  to  which  he  was  so  devo- 
tedly attached.  We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  guilelessness  of  his  character  from  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him  for  a  series  of  years. 
He  died  in  the  CSth  year  of  his  age,  and  it  is  said 
that  anxiety  to  finish  a  picture  for  the  Exhib  tion 
brought  on  a  relapse  from  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis. 


June  1,  1804.] 
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THE  WINTER  GARDEN,  EXHIBITION 
PALACE. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  view  of  the  Winter  Gar- 
den portion  of  the  Dublin  Exliibition  Palace  (now  in 
course  of  erection)  as  seen  from  the  ornamental 
grounds  at  the  rere  of  Harcourt-street.  Tliis  build- 
ing consists  of  a  nave  477  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide, 
with  aisles  on  either  side  16  ft.  10  in.  wide,  over 
wliich  are  galleries  continued  all  round  the  building. 
'I'here  are  three  entrances  at  the  south  end  and  one  at 
the  north,  while  in  the  circular  transept  are  several 
doors  opening  into  a  colonnade,  over  which  is  an  ex- 
ternal gallery,  forming  a  most  desirable  feature,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds.  Some  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
erection  of  this  portion  of  the  woiks,  and  also  with 
those  of  the  exhibition  department  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  main  buildhig.  These  works  are 
being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  will  in  a  short 
time  present  some  idea  of  their  mugnitude  and  beauty. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Beardwood  and  Son,  who 
are  carrying  out  the  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Jones,  Architect. 


PHOTO-SCULPT  a  RE. 
An  ingenious  application  of  photography  (says  the 
haildiiiij  News)  has  been  recently  made  in  Paris,  to 
which  tlie  name  of  photo-sculpture  has  been  applied 
by  M.  VV'illenie.  its  inventor.  By  this  process  busts 
and  statues  of  living  persons  are  prep.ared  in  plaster 
and  "  biscuit,"  wliich  possess  much  of  that  faithful- 
ness and  minute  accuracy  of  detail  which  are  .so 
st?riking  in  photographic  jiortraits.  The  person 
whose  bust  or  statue  is  to  be  taken  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  circular  apartment,  40  ft  in  diameter,  and 
2-i  cameras  obscurte  are  placed  along  tlie  wall  at 
equal  distances  from  him  and  from  each  other.  By 
means  of  a  latch,  which  raises  and  drops  the  slides  at 
the  same  moment,  24  photographs  are  taken  at  the 
same  instant  of  thj  sitter.  He  is  thus  represented 
from  24  points  of  view.  There  are,  of  course,  si.x 
front  views,  six  back  views,  and  twelve  side  views, 
so  that  a  clever  artist  would  lind  in  th  'se  photographs 
all  the  materials  for  a  piece  of  sculpture  to  be 
fashioned  by  the  eye.  But  this  is  not  the  course 
taken,  mechanical  processes  being  adopted  which  in- 
sure much  greater  accuracy.  The  negative  of  one  of 
the  portraits  is  placed  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  the 
image  printed  upon  it  is  projected  on  a  hirge  sheet  of 
rough  glass.  The  block  of  clay  in  which  the  mod'  1 
is  to  be  cut  is  thim  placed  on  a  revolving  stand,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  divide  I  into  24  parts.  A 
pantograpli  is  next  employed,  by  which  the  clay  is 
cut  exactly  to  represent  the  outline  on  the  glass. 
When  one  photogr.iph  has  bei  n  copied,  the  image  of 
the  next  is  placeil  in  the  lantern,  and  the  clay  is 
turned  round  l-24th  part  ol'  a  circle.  It  is  then 
copied,  and  so  on  with  the  24  negatives.  The  result 
is  that  the  block  of  clay  exhibits  24  sides,  or  facets, 
representinij  exactly  the  outlines  of  the  24  photo- 
graphs. Of  course  there  are  ridges  left  which  must 
be  smoothed  down,  and  this  process  is  entrusted  to 
skilful  artists. 


BOUlvS  RECEIVED. 


The  Boy's  Oum  Mayazine ;  the  EarjlLihiaoman's  Do- 
ineslic  Ma;jaziae  ;  (fie  Boy's  Hlontlilj  Muyazine. 
Loiulon  :  S.  O.  Beeton,  24H,  Strand. 
The  two  first-named  periodicals  we  have  had  plea- 
sure frequently  in  noticing;  the  third  one  has 
reached  its  sixth  number,  and  it,  too,  is  keeping  up 
the  fame  acqiured  by  the  spirited  publisher.  When 
we  beheld  the  price  on  the  "hive,"  counted  the  pages, 
and  looked  througii  the  beautiful  illustrations,  we 
marvelled  how  it  could  be  sold  for  twopence.  Of  the 
valuable  and  instructive  sixpenny  worth  contained  in 
"  The  Boy's  Omii  Mar/aziue,"  we  perceive  that  Mr. 
S.  ().  Beeton  is  editor  as  well  as  publisher.  The 
JCnjjlisliwoniaii's  Macjaziiie  contains  some  beautiful 
illustrations  in  the  shape  of  woodcuts,  and  an  exqui- 
sitely coloured  "  Bouquet  for  Decalcomaine." 


TIte  British  Workman,  Cldldren's  Friend,  and  simi- 
lar publications,  issued  monthly  by  Mr.  Partridge 
and  iMessrs.  Seely  and  .lackson,  are  still  carried  on 
ill  their  usual  instructive  and  attractive  lorm.  We 
unilerstaml  their  circulation  has  reached  to  an  almost 
incredible  number. 


Thp,  Comhnseil  Argument  for  the  Legislalioe  Prohihi- 
liijii  of  the  fArjuor  Traffii:.  By  Dr.  F.  li.  Lees. 
London  :  ,1.  Caudwell,  Strand. 
This  pamphlet,  of  lUO  closely-printed  pages,  ex- 
liausts  every  arguu\ent  on  the  cinestioii  of  "  total  ab- 
stinence." A  few  hours  might  be  proUiably  spent  in 
thu  reading  of  it. 


Epilepsy :  its  successful  Treatment  and  Cure.    By  Wm. 

II.  CoUisson,  M.b. 
Tiiic  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  from  the 
press  during  the  past  week.  The  annouricement  in 
the  preface  that  it  is  a  "  simple  detail  of  facts  faith- 
fully recorded,"  prepares  the  reader  for  what  is  so 
clearly  laid  before  him.  We  shall  give  one  quotation, 
and  we  would  earnestly  dir-ect  to  Oi'.  CoUisson's  work 
the  attenticni  ol'  those  afflicted,  as  well  as  those  whose 
friends  may  be  subject  to  the  fearful  malady  : — ■ 
"  Epilepsy  in  itself  is  rarely  a  fatal  disease  ;  but  whe- 
ther its  advance  be  i-apid  or  gradual,  however  varied 
its  character  and  symptoms,  its  ultimate  consequences 
are  in  but  too  many  instances  of  the  same  painful 
description.  The  strongest  physical  constitution,  the 
most  acute  memory,  the  brightest  intellect,  will  break 
down  under  its  repeated  assaults."  A  number  of 
cases  ai'e  appended,  giving  details  of  those  in  which 
Dr.  C.'s  treatment  proved  successful. 


Extensive  alterations  are  in  progress  at  Jude's 
Royal  Hotel,  Grafton-street.  Mr.  Joseph  Maguii-e, 
architect.    Mr.  Doyle,  Temple-lane,  contractor-. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  G.  Yeates  &  Son,  2, 
Grafton-street,  has  been  much  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  and  extended  shop  front,  besides  inter- 
nal fittings  of  neat  character.  Mr.  J.  M'Curdy, 
architect.    Mr.  Grant,  Pembroke-street,  contractor. 

Alterations  and  additions  to  the  house  and  pre- 
mises, No.  15,  Sackville-street,  Derry,  for  Mr. 
Holmes,  are  iu  progress.  Mr.  Hiiifh  iM'Ginley, 
contractor.  Fitzgihbon  Louch,  Esq.,  C.E.,  architect. 


({iciTcral  litems. 


A  tree  was  i-ecently  cut  down  in  California  the 
circumference  of  which  is  90  feet,  and  its  height  325 
feet.  The  tree  contained  250,000  feet  of  timber.  Its 
age  is  estimated  at  aljout  3,100  year's.  The  wood  was 
sound,  and  very  soliJ. 

The  aveiane  depth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  set 
dowir  at  13,400  feet,  and  that  of  the  Pacifrc  at 
18,000.  On  the  western  side  of  St.  Helena  sourrd- 
ings  were  maile,  it  is  said,  to  the  depth  of  27,000 
feet  — five  miles  and  a  quarter — without  touching 
bottom. 

The  Archxological  congress  for  1804  will  be  held 
at  Warwick  fr"om  July  20  to  .August  2,  inclusive. 

A  blue  titmouse  has  built  its  nest  in  a  letter-box  in 
the  front  door  of  a  gentleman's  residence  at  New 
Fishbourne. 


UlrstcKnncous. 


Thr  Newspaper  Piti;ss  Funi>. — The  inarrgural 
dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  took  |)hice  in 
London  on  Saturday  evenirrg,  21st  ult.,  urrder  the 
presidency  of  Liud  Houghton.  The  object  of  the 
fund  is  to  secure  by  subscriptiorrs  from  nrembers,  and 
by  voluntary  donations  and  beqrresls,  benevolent 
provision  for  members  incapacitated  through  bodily 
or  rrreirtal  infirmity,  and  for  the  wiilnws  and  children 
of  deceased  members.  A  large  number  of  noblemen 
and  nrembers  of  the  litcr'ar-y  pr-ofessiorr  were  preserrt, 
and  sirhscriptions  and  dorralions  to  the  arrroirnt  of 
£1,500,  includiirg  £50  from  the  Liver|)ool  Shake- 
speare Tei'centenary  Coniirrittee,  wer'e  aurrourrced. 

Tiiii  BitiTisri  Mu.sroirM. — The  anrrunl  return  to  an 
oi'iler  of  the  House  of  Couirnoirs  made  by  the  British 
Museum  gives  us  the  sole  accorrnt  of  the  pr'ogress  arrd 
recerrt  acquisitions  of  that  institutiorr.  From  that 
just  issued  wc  leurir  that  the  cost  of  the  estabhshmeirt 
for  the  currerrt  year  will  bein  round  number's,  £91), 400, 
against  £94,900  for  that  which  is  past, — of  this 
£47,400  is  for  salaries,  £3,000  for  house  expenses, — 
and  £70,300  for  pui-chirses,  £2,2';0  for  the  same, 
special.  Bookbirrding  aird  preparirrg  for  the  Zoolo- 
gical, Geological,  Mirrer'alogical,  arrd  Botanical  De- 
paitmerrts  cost  £10,500;  of  this  lr;rrrcls(nrie  sum, 
£7,000  is  for  biirding  priirted  liooks,  £1,000  forMSS. 
Printing  costs  £2,200  ;  birildirigs,  furniture,  &c., 
£11,000.  From  the  above  total  deduct  £4.200, 
derived  from  fuirds  iir  Irarrd,  and  we  have  the  estimate 
of  srrms  reiprired  from  Pailianrerrt,  £92,100.  The 
number  of  visitors  in  1803  to  the  gerrer'ul  collections 
was  441,000  (against  895,000  in  18(;2);  there  were 
108,000  reader's'  visits  (against  122,500  in  18G2). 
Total  number  of  visits,  554,700  (against  1,024,000). 

Pom  PArriicrc  IlArtiiOurt. — In  reply  to  a  question 
put  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Tr-ade,  respecting 
the  pi'0!4ress  of  the  works  at  this  harbour,  he  said  he 
believed  it  was  riot  probable  that  they  would  be  com- 
pleted during  the  preserrt  year.  The  entr-airco  to  the 
floatiirg  dock  worrld  be  ready  in  about  six  weeks,  arrd 
the  charrriel  would  be  deepened  in  the  couraO  of  two 
I  months. 


A  CoNritACTOit'.s  LiABiLiTins. — At  the  Bray  Petty 
Sessions  on  Saturday  last  a  novel  case  was  decided 
by  the  magistrates.  A  builder,  named  Rooney  corr- 
tracted  with  Mi:  Brennan  for  the  building  of  eight 
houses  on  Bray  Strand ;  Rooney  sublet  to  a  rirari 
named  Lunney,  who,  during  the  pi'ogress  of  the  works 
refused  to  pay  the  workmerr's  wages,  his  funds  being 
exhausted.  On  their  applying  to  Rooney,  he  gave 
them  10s.  each  (the  debt  being  24s.,  a  week's  wages), 
and  afterwards  kept  them  at  work  during  a  portion 
of  the  followirrg  week,  but  declined  payirrg  them  the 
arrear-s  due  by  Lunney.  He  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
full  amount  claimed  by  the  workmen. 

Pkkmanent  Way  of  Railways. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Inventors'  Institute,  on  the  evening  of  the  12tli 
ult.,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  London,  General  Sir  John 
Scott  Lillre,  C.B.,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on 
"  Inventions  I'elating  to  the  Pernranent  Way  of  Rail- 
ways," by  Mr.  B.  Burleigh,  C.E.  After  alluding  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  generall}',  and  the  in- 
fluence exercised  on  the  revenues  of  railways  by  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  the  author  proceeded  to  give  a 
general  sketch  of  all  the  existiirg  systems  of  perma- 
nent way  and  the  improvements  which  have  fr-orn 
time  to  time  beeir  introduced.  In  Contrastiirg  the 
respective  merits  of  wood  and  iron  sleeper  roads,  he 
concluded  that  certain  conditions  were  indispensable 
in  their  construction.  1st.  Simplicity  of  arr-ange- 
ment.  2nd.  Durability,  which  would  be  best  insured 
by  employing  good  material.  3rd.  Stability  of  con- 
struction. 4th.  A  certain  amourrt  of  elasticity.  5th. 
A  combination  for  obtaiiring  the  gr'eatest  ultimate 
economy.  These  conditions  being  observed,  iron  ap- 
pear'ed  to  be  by  far  the  best  material  for  sleepers. 
The  author  concluded  by  referrirrg  to  the  various 
causes  of  railwa}'  accidents  arisirrg  from  defects  iu  the 
permanent  way. 

Gkachkul  Act  on  the  part  of  Employers. — 
Messrs.  and  N  Hammond  (of  Drogheda  and  Dub- 
lin) gave  their  workmen — masons,  stonecutters, 
quarrymen,  &c. — a  holiday,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
laying  of  the  f  lundation-stone  of  the  Whitworth  Hall 
irr  Drogheda,  in  honour  of  the  importairt  local  everrts 
which  were  celebrated.  The  Messrs.  Hammond  em- 
ploy over  one  hundr'ed  men,  and  each  man  was  served 
with  refreshments  at  his  employer's'  expense. 

Cheap  Paints. — The  esserrtial  part  of  all  good 
partrts,  properly  so  called,  is  linseed  oil.  Oil,  if  well 
boiled,  may  be  applied  alone,  and  affords  an  excellent 
protection  to  hard  wood  and  implements,  and  upon 
floors.  Sundr'y  substances  grourrd  very  tine  are  irsed 
to  mix  with  the  oil;  and  in  proportion  as  they  thicken 
the  oil  and  form  an  opaque  coafirrg,  they  are  said  to 
possess  "body."  A  pretty  good  cheap  pairrt  for  out- 
side work  is  made  by  mi.xing  plaster  of  Paris  with 
white  lead,  or  zinc  white,  and  grirrdirig  them  together 
irr  a  pairrt  mill  with  oil.  Plaster  alone  may  be  used, 
and  it  is  said  to  form  a  durable  and  cheap  paint.  Of 
course  any  colour  may  be  given  which  is  rlcsir'ed. 

A  New  STKEiiT-swriEPrNo  Machinis. — A  New 
Yorker  has  patented  a  nrachine  which,  when  dr-awri 
through  the  streets  of  a  city  or  town,  will  automati- 
cally pourrd  arrd  level  the  surface  of  said  str-eets,  arrd 
collect  the  dirt  and  dust  by  an  otliqrre  adjirstable 
sweeper  and  brush,  arrd  by  nrearrs  of  scoops, and  leave 
it  irr  heaps  on  the  sides  of  the  streets,  wherrce  the 
same  can  be  r'eadily  removed  by  the  ordinary  dirt 
cart.s.  This  irrverrtion  will  also  rorrglren  paving 
storres  when  so  siruroth  as  to  endanger  the  injur'y  of 
horses  by  slippirrg;  it  is  ahso  uset'rrl  in  wirrter  for 
abradirrg  ice;  while  iu  summer  a  I'eservoir  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
dust. 

The  Times,  September  L5,  speaking  of  Benson's 
Modern  arrd  Antirpie  Watches  irr  the  E.xiribitiorr, 
says — "  As  affording  the  most  striking  corrtrast, 
Mr.  Bensorr  shows  with  these  a  fresh  fxhiirition  of 
nroderri  watches,  with  cases  irriiile  fr'orn  prize  de- 
siiiirs  at  the  Srurtli  Kensirmton  Museum,  some  of 
which  are  frire  specitrreus  of  engravirrgs."  Chr'o- 
norneter,  duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repr^atcrs,  centre 
seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  watch,  arlapted  to  all  climates.  Benson's 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  watches  (Cree  by  post  for 
two  stamps)  coirtaios  a  short  history  of  watch- 
making, with  descriptions  and  prices,  from  3  to  200 
girineas  each.  It  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  prrrchase 
of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  irr  Scotland, 
Irelarrd,  Wales,  the  Colorries,  India,  or  arry  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  serrt  tree 
arrd  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Bensorr,  prize  irredallist, 
class  33,  horrourahle  mentrorr,  class,  15  ;  33  airrl 
34,  Lirrlgate-hill,  Londorr.  Brarrclr  Establishment, 
63,  Corrrhill.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  Clock 
Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointnrerrt  to 
II.R.H.  The  Priirce  of  Wales. 

U.N1TAHIAN  Church,  Si".  Stbphicn's  Grkhn.  A 
new  organ,  built  by  the  Messrs.  Telfor'd,  was  ir.sed  for 
the  first  time  on  Sunday  last  in  the  above  place  of 
worship. 

Kingstown  Harbour  Yester'day,  May  31st,  47 

years  ago,  the  first  stone  of  this  harbour  was  laid  by 
Earl  Whitworth. 
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Fatal  Acoidkkt  fkom  W'inpow  Clkanino. — On 
Wednesday  last  an  old  man,  while  engaged  in  clean- 
ing one  of  the  upper  wimlows  in  Ciostliwaite  Tarlt, 
Kingstown,  being  obliged  to  stand  upon  tlie  window- 
stool,  missed  liis  hold  and  was  precipitated  to  tlie 
pnvement  underneath,  where  he  sustained  such  iTiju- 
ries  that  he  only  survived  halt'  an  hour.  This  case  is 
only  one  of  many  similar  accidents  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of  the  year.  We  trust 
that  some  improvement  will  be  shortly  adopted  which 
will  obviate  the  danger  which  is  thus  so  constantly 
incurred,  and  remedy  the  inconveniences  that  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  present  style  of  window  ;  an  improve- 
ment in  that  department  would  rank  amongst  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  the  jiresent  year. 

D.vunt's  Rock. — It  is  satisfactory  to  know  (says 
the  Cork  Reporter)  that  some  progress  has  been  made 
towards  marking  the  position  of  the  now  celebrated 
Daunt's  Rock.  It  is  intended  that  a  light  shall  be 
exhibited  from  the  lower  part  of  Roche's  Tower, 
■which,  when  completed,  will  shine  wilh  intense 
brillianc)'  in  the  direction  of  the  rock.  1  he  merit  of 
the  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Roberts,  R.N.,  Inspector 
of  the  lighthouses  and  lightships  of  Ireland.  The 
light  is  proiiuced  from  a  centicnlar  apparatus  of  the 
first  order  of  Fresnel,  and  a  reflector  of  silver  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  a  paravola  on  a  centre,  in  the  coin- 
cident face  of  which  burns  an  argaiid  fiame  of  two 
inches.  The  apparatus,  which  is  truly  ingenious,  is 
now  in  process  of  erection  under  the  able  su[)ervision 
of  Mr.  Sloane,  engineer  to  the  I'ubliu  Ballast  Board. 
Mr.  Sloane  has  designed  an  improvment  for  the  hang- 
ing of  a  fog  bell,  in  conjunction  with  which,  and  an 
adequate  bell  buoy  on  the  rock,  the  light  caTinot  fail 
to  be  most  useful  in  enabling  mariners  to  distinguish 
the  exact  position  of  the  rock,  and  also  in  marking 
most  plainly  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  so  justly 
bearing  the  motio  of  "  Stufio  bene,  fida  carinis." 

The  Cit;/  P/  e.y.«,  June  7,  18(52.  speaking  of  Ben- 
son's argentine,  says—"  Beautifully  finished  works 
of  art,  well  sustaining  the  deserved  popularity  of 
the  producer."  This  si.dendid  material  is  a  com- 
pound of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of 
pure  silver,  forming  one  hard  compact  body,  pos- 
»essing  all  the  beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  dura- 
bility of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the 
argentine  and  the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side, 
the  most  skilful  judge  caimot  distinijuish  between 
them,  while  its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many 
years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  unaltered. 
During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well 
received  by  tlie  public,  that  its  inannfactnre  has 
been  extended  to  all  those  articles  usually  made  in 
silver,  viz.,  sporms,  forks,  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee 
services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake  bai>kets,  cande- 
labra, dishes  of  all  kinils,  epergnes,  claret  jiiifs, 
&.C.,  &c.,&c.  A  sam])le  spoon  will  be  sent  post-free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30 
stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  300 
engravings,  and  full-price  list  oi  the  various  manu- 
factures, both  in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A 
prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  ex- 
cellence of  manufacture,  argentine  and  electro- 
plate." Post-office  orders  and  cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch  es- 
tablishment, 63,  Cornhill.  All  communications 
should  he  addressed  to  the  principal  establish- 
ment, 33  and-  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1749.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special 
AVarrant  of  Appoiutnient  to  U.K.  (i.  The  Prince 
of  Wales. 

I.IIPllOVE.MENrS  AT  POUTUU.SH,  CotTNTY  AN- 
TRIM.—  Most  extensive  plunge  baths,  for  ladies  and 
eeiitleinen,  with  ailditions  to  the  present  hot  and 
shower  baths,  are  iu  course  of  construction  at  this 
fashionable  waterin-j-place.  A  large  number  of 
quarry  men  are  busily  engaged  for  several  weeks 
past  excavating  the  rocks  for  the  plunge  bath, 
which  will  form  a  ba«in  from  3  feet  to  7  feet  in 
depth,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  tide  having 
inuress  and  egress  through  sluices.  The  pul)lic  are 
indehleil  to  the  enterprise  of  William  Dariiaii, 
Esq.,  D.L.,  for  this  additi(uial  atiractioii  at  the 
Urighton  of  the  North.  The  works  are  designed 
»nd  being  carried  out  under  the  sniierintenilence  of 
Fitzgil)l)on  Louch,  Esq.,  C.E.,  of  Sackville-strcet, 
Londonderry. 

Can  you  bki.ieve  it?— .V  watch  consists  of  992 
pieces,  and  in  making  it  23  trades  and  about  2U0 
persons  are  employed.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
labour  in  augmenting  the  value  of  rawmateiial  is 
affsrded  by  the  balance  spring  of  this  instrument. 
One  farthing's  worth  of  iron  will  make  7,UuO  balance 
springs  I  !  ! 

A  Buu.dkr's  NEfii.iGEN-OE.— The  result  of  the  co- 
roner's iiKpiiry  into  the  recant  calamity  at  Greenlield, 
near  Manchester,  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  mill  chim- 
ney, was  that  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  the  disaster  arose  from  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  builder  in  construuting  the  foundation  of  the 
chimney,  "  but  that  neglect  was  not  so  gross  as  to 
amount  to  manslaughter." 


Punctuality  Method  is  the  very  hinge  of  busi- 
ness, and  there  is  no  method  without  punctuality. 
The  want  of  it  not  only  infringes  on  necessary  duty, 
but  sometimes  e.icludes  this  duty.  Punctuality  is 
impi>rtant  as  it  gains  time.  It  is  like  packing  things 
in  a  box  ;  a  good  packer  will  get  in  twice  as  much  as 
a  bad  one.  The  calmness  of  mind  which  it  produces 
is  another  advantage  of  punctuality.  A  disorderly 
man  is  always  in  a  hurry  —  he  has  no  time  to  speak 
with  yon,  because  he  is  going  elsewhere  ;  and  when 
he  gets  there  he  is  too  late  for  his  business,  or  he 
must  hurry  away  to  another  before  he  can  finish  it. 
It  was  a  wise  ma.xim  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "1 
do  one  thing  at  a  time." — British  Workman. 

PitKVKNiiox  ov  Ki\sT  IN  1 KON.  —  Many  a  valuable 
hint  is  to  be  obtained  from  an  intelligent  practical 
labouring  man,  which  may  lead  the  philosoplier  into 
a  train  of  ideas  that  may,  perhaps,  result  in  discove- 
ries or  inventions  of  great  importance.  When  brick- 
layers leave  olT  work  for  a  day  or  two,  as  from  Satur- 
day to  Monday,  they  push  their  trowel  in  and  out  of 
the  moist  mottar,  so  that  the  bright  steel  may  be 
smeared  all  over  wilh  a  film  of  it,  and  lind  this  plan 
an  effectual  remedy  against  rust.  In  Wren's  "  Pa- 
rentalia"  there  is  a  passage  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject: — "In  taking  out  iron  cramps  and  ties  from 
stonework,  at  least  400  years  old,  which  were  so 
bedded  in  mortar  that  all  air  was  perfectly  excluded, 
the  iron  appeared  as  fresh  as  from  the  foige."  In  the 
victualling  department  at  Plymouth,  some  years  ago, 
I  observed  a  man  lime-whitiiig  the  inside  of  some 
iron  tanks,  previously  to  their  being  filled  with  water 
for  the  service  of  the  crew  and  passengers  during  a 
voyage;  this  was  to  prevent  the  iron  rust  aflecting 
the  water.  In  London  I  have  alsj  recently  seen  men, 
with  a  tub  of  lime-whiting  and  a  mop,  smearing  the 
inside  of  large  water-pipes,  as  securit)'  against  rust. 
Oxygen,  which  is  the  main  cause  of  rust,  is  abundant 
in  the  composition  of  both  water  and  the  atmosphere; 
and  that  quicklime  has  an  astonishing  afHnity  for  it 
is  evinced  in  the  homely  practice  of  preserving  polisheil 
steel  or  inm  goods,  such  as  fire-irons,  fenders,  and  the 
fronts  of  "  bright  stoves,"  when  not  in  use,  a  little 
powdered  lime  beaten  upon  them  out  of  a  muslin  bag 
being  found  sutlicient  to  prevent  their  rusting.  An- 
other instance,  very  different  and  far  more  delicate, 
bearing  upon  the  same  principles:  the  manufacturers 
of  needles,  watch-springs,  cutlery,  &c.,  generally  in- 
troduce a  small  packet  of  quicklime  in  the  same  box 
or  parcel  with  polisheil  steel  goods,  as  security  from 
rust,  before  sending  it  to  a  distant  customer,  or  stow- 
ing it  away  for  future  use.  The.se  cases  are  extremely 
curious ;  because,  as  a  general  rule,  bright  steel  lU' 
iron  has  a  most  powerful  alfinity  for  oxygen;  c  uise- 
quently  it  is  very  readily  acted  upon  by  damp,  and  is 
rusted  in  a  short  time,  either  by  decomposing  the 
water,  and  obtaining  oxygen  from  that  source,  or  di- 
rect from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  ab-soliitely  essen- 
tial that  the  quicklime  should  be  in  actual  contact 
with  the  metal,  but  if  somewhere  near,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  parcel  of  lime  packed  up  with  the  needles  or 
watch-springs,  the  bright  mctul  will  remain  a  long 
while  witlmi;t  the  least  alteration  in  its  appearance; 
the  lime  (which  is  already  an  o.xyde  of  calcium) 
either  receiving  an  additional  dose  of  oxygen,  or  being 
converted  into  a  carbonate  of  lime. — M.  C.  II.  Sndth, 
in  Builder. 

TKi,i;Gi;Ariiic  Commu.nication  with  the  East. 
— A  correspondence  has  been  published,  extending 
over  five  years,  between  ftlr.  Francis  Gisborne,  on 
behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the  Anglo-Australian  and 
China  Telegraph,  and  the  Australian,  Dutch,  and 
British  Governments.  Some  interesting  maps  are 
given,  showing  the  routes  selected  for  laying  the  sub- 
marine cables  which  are  to  connect  India  with  China 
and  Australia.  The  starting  point  is  Rangoon, 
whence  the  cable  will  be  laid  to  Singapore,  a  distance 
of  1,200  nautical  miles,  and  will  then  proceed,  via 
the  French  settlement  at  Saigon,  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai,  a  further  distance  of  2, .500  miles.  The 
telegraph  to  Australia  will  commence  at  Singapore, 
whence  a  cable  will  be  laid  to  Batavia,  a  distance  of 
tjoo  miles.  There  it  will  be  connecled  with  the  ex- 
isting overland  telegraph  tluough  .Java.  The  cable 
will  again  proceed  from  the  east  point  of  Java  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  a  distance  of  1,83  ) 
nautical  miles,  with  intermediate  stations  at  Timor 
and  Port  Essington.  The  whole  of  the  seas  to  be 
traversed  by  these  different  cables  have  been  well 
sounded,  excepting  between  Java  and  liinor,  and  the 
s  )UMdiiigs  show  that  the  cabb-s  can  be  laid  in  a  depth 
of  50  fathoms,  and  occasionailv  in  a  less  depth, 
though  thai  is  not  desirable.  The  telegraphic  system 
of  the  company,  which  will  extend  over  6,130  nau- 
tical miles,  being  about  7,000  statute  miles,  is  to  be 
carried  out  at  a  cost  of  .i'2,2o0,000.  These  projpcted 
telegraphs  will  be  of  great  value  to  thetraile  between 
Australia  and  China,  b»sid('S  forming  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe. 
Thei'e  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  world  where  so 
extended  a  system  of  submarine  telegraphy  could  be 
carried  out  with  the  same  ]irospect  of  permanence,  in 
consequeuce  of  the  moderate  depth  of  the  seas,  and 


of  the  facility  which  that  circumstance  affords  for  re- 
pairing the  cables  whenever  they  get  out  of  order. 
I'be  several  Australian  Governments  and  the  Dutch 
Government  have  subsidized  the  line  between  Singa- 
pore and  Australia,  though  some  of  the  subsidies 
have  lapsed,  and  will  have  to  be  revived.  Our  Go- 
vernment however,  has  refused  to  subsidize  the 
India-Singapore,  or  to  contribute  towards  the  Singa- 
pore-Australia line.  But  for  that  refusal  these  lines 
would  have  been  carried  out  several  years  ago ;  and 
as  none  of  them  are  deep  sea  lines  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  would  have  failed,  the  depth 
being  moi'e  favourable  for  submarine  telegraphs  than 
that  of  the  North  Sea  and  British  Channel,  where  it 
is  too  small. 

New  Tvne  BRinoE. — In  the  report  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bryson,  town  surveyor  to  the  Newcastle  Town  Coun- 
cil, a  description  is  given  of  the  New  Tyne  Bridge, 
the  plans  for  which  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Ure,  the  engineer  of  the  Tyne  commissioners.  The 
following  is  the  descri[)tion  of  the  new  bridge: — 1st. 
The  intended  position  is  on  the  line  of  the  present 
bridge.  It  has  four  spans  and  three  stone  piers  in  the 
river,  w'th  land  abutments  at  each  end.  The  piers 
in  the  stream  will  be  placed  in  a  line  to  coincii  :  with 
the  piers  of  the  High  Level  Bridge.  The  .cngth  of 
each  span  is  100ft.,  clear  of  the  piers.  The  masonry 
of  the  centre  pier  will  require  to  be  made  extra 
strong,  because  it  will  have  to  carry  the  entire  weiijht 
of  the  swing  girder,  with  railing,  roadway,  and  foot- 
way all  formed  on  it,  and  which  will  revolve  horizon- 
tally on  the  top  of  the  middle  pier,  similar  to  the  seat 
of  the  60  ton  crane  on  the  Quayside.  The  swing 
girder,  when  in  position,  will  extend  over  the  two 
arches  on  the  north  ami  south  sides  of  the  middle  pier, 
and  will  consequently  be  about  260  ft.  iu  length,  the 
balance  being  in  equilibrium.  2iid.  The  height  of 
the  proposed  bridge  will  be  governed  by  the  roadwav 
gradient  of  the  Parliamentary  section,  which  is  1  in 
20  in  the  rise,  and  1  in  27  towards  the  centre  on  the 
north  end,  and  1  iu  28  on  the  Gateshead  side,  while 
the  two  centre  arches  are  about  equal :  but  anv 
higher  level  will  be  preferred  by  the  engineer.  3rd. 
The  width  of  the  present  bridge  is  36  ft.,  including 
the  side  parapet  walls,  or  34  ft.  in  the  clear  roadway  ; 
but  the  proposed  bridge  is  intended  to  be  seven  or 
eight  feet  wider,  or  about  44  ft.,  and  consequently 
will  require  the  centre  pier  about  the  same  width  to 
support  the  bearing  plate  to  the  girder  in  its  revolu- 
tion or  when  swung  open. 

Door  and  Window  Openings  — On  the  4th  ult, 
Mr.  Fripp  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Bristol  Sncietv  of 
Architects,  at  the  Fine  Arts'  Academy,  Queen's-road, 
on  "  Door  and  Window  Openings."  Mr.  Fripp  said 
there  was  certainly  a  variety  of  uglv  treatment  of 
doors  and  windows  to  be  found  in  their  city.  In  a 
modern  house  they  were  restricted  to  shallowness  of 
detail,  the  walls  not  being  thick,  and  wdiat  thickness 
they  had  being  required  for  internal  fittings,  shutters, 
and  so  on,  so  that  they  depended  almost  entirely  on 
surface  decoratiim.  He  should  very  much  wish,  in 
villa  architecture,  to  see  the  windows  projected  boldly, 
instead  of  being  flush  with  the  wall,  not  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  bow-windows,  but  projectiims  of  from 
15  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in,  perhaps,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  vertical  lines  iu  the  building,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  carrying  up  dormer  windows  into  the 
roof,  and  making  them  a  feature  in  a  skylight,  which 
would  assimilate  to  the  treatment  in  the  late  French 
style  of  Louis  XV.,  and  also  to  our  own  Gothic  build- 
ings of  a  later  period.  The  lecturer  then  referred  to 
drawings  of  windows  which  he  bad  e.xecnted,  and 
which  had  been  taken  from  buildings  in  the  locality. 
The  treatment  of  mouldiu^s  was  also  discussed. 

NationaIv  Gai.lk.ky  of  Ikeland. — The  attend- 
ance of  visitors  at  the  gallery  during  the  week  ending 
the  28th  of  May  was  4  650  ;  total  since  the  opening 
on  the  1st  of  February  last,  111.352. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Vol.  VI.— No.  108. 


A  PEOPLE'S  PARK  REQUIEED  FOR 
DUBLIN. 

Oj|HE  failure  of  the  bill  which  was  pro- 
*^y^  moted  for  the  opening  of  Stephen's 
Green  has  caused  a  universal  feeling  of  sur- 
prise and  disappointment.    The  expediency 
of  such  a  measure  as  a  matter  of  public  utility 
has   been   clearly   set  forward:  noblemen, 
judges,  gentry  of  position  and  influence,  have 
all  ^i'  ~u  their  testimony  in  its  favour,  and  a 
weight  of  evidence  has  been  brought  forward 
that  seemed  well  calculated  to  bear  down  all 
opposition.    It  does  seem  strange  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Coi7)oration  on  such  narrow 
and  self-interested  grounds  should  have  had 
more  weight  with  the  Select  Committee,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  compro- 
mise could  not  have  been  made  between  the 
promoters  and  their  opponents.    There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  bill  will  be  ultimately 
carried ;  its  supporters  have  pursued  their 
object  for  two  years  with  a  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose that  show  thoir  determination  ultimately 
to  prevail.    There  has  been  for  many  years 
past  a  growing  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes,  and  the  claims  of  the 
many  upon  tiie  liberality  of  that  class  to  whose 
lot  the  good  things  of  this  life  have  fallen, 
have  silenced  the  exclusive  cravings  of  a  sel- 
fish oligarchy.    This  disposition  is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  influence  of  the  press,  a 
mighty  instrument  in  setting  forward,  as  the 
recognised  organ  of  the  people,  their  peculiar 
feelings,   condition  and  requirements.  The 
garb  of  a  mechanic  may  be  humble,  his  hands 
may  be  hardened  and  worn  with  toil,  but  he 
is  possessed  of  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
physical  constitution,  the  same  powers  of  ap- 
preciating rest  and  recreation  as  those  who 
recline  in  carriages  at  their  ease ;  nay  more, 
for  those  who  hold  pleasure  at  their  command 
can  never  appreciate  its  influence  iu  the  same 
keen  manner  as  those  who  snatch  an  hour's 
enjoyment  after  a  day  of  wearisome  and  con- 
tinued labour.    And  yet,  if  we  desire  to  in- 
crease our  own  comforts  and  luxuries,  to 
clothe  ourselves  after  the  most  costly  require- 
ments of  fashion,  to  deck  our  habitations  with 
the  splendid  ornaments  of  modern  refinement, 
we  must  recollect  that  for  all  these  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  humble  mechanic,  that  we  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity,  and  that  in  his 
welfare  our  own  social  comforts  are  in  a  great 
measure  involved.    Just  as  in  the  body,  if 
one  function  becomes  deranged  the  whole  sys- 
tem suffers,  so  are  the  different  grades  of 
society  jointed  and  framed  together,  and  in 
promoting  tlie  welfare,  both  moral  and  phy- 
sical, of  the  working  classes,  we  follow  the 
surest  method  of  establishing  our  common- 
wealth upon  a  strong  and  solid  basis. 

The  opening  of  Stepheu's-green  to  the 
people  would  not  be  attended  with  the  en- 
croachments upon  privacy,  or  the  desecration 


of  aristocratic  precincts  which  some  of  the 
inhabitants  may  imagine.  The  working  classes 
are  engaged  at  their  occupations  from  an  hour 
long  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  big  houses 
think  of  leaving  their  beds,  until  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Only  after  that  hour,  or  on 
Sundays,  cotdd  they  partake  of  the  recreation 
which  others  may  enjoy  at  any  period  of  the 
day.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  were  Ste- 
phen's-green  thrown  open  it  would  become 
the  resort  of  a  brilliant  crowd  of  rank  and 
fashion,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  at  present,  a 
dreary  expanse,  the  lonely  aspect  of  which, 
such  is  its  extent,  would  not  be  broken  were 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  houses 
mustered  there  collectively.  Even  were  the 
working  classes  to  enter,  they  would  keep  to 
some  place  by  themselves,  as  they  always  ma- 
nifest a  disposition  to  do  when  they  enter  the 
precincts  of  the  haut  ton.,  and  sentimental, 
Byronic  young  ladies  might  read  beneath  the 
shade  of  spreading  trees  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  their  reveries  being  disturbed. 

Dublin  ])ossesses  in  its  external  appearance, 
a  certain  amount  of  lightness  and  beauty, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  comparative  small- 
ness  and  deficiency  of  pecuniary  resources  in- 
vest it  with  an  amount  of  attractiveness  which 
even  our  Continental  neighbours  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  come  over  and  visit.  Although 
insignificant  in  size  beside  the  great  metro- 
polis of  England,  yet  it  boasts  of  larger 
squares  (leaving  Stephen's-green  out  of  the 
question),  and  at  least  one  wider  street  than 
any  iu  London  ;  and  its  atmosphere  possesses 
a  clearness,  and  its  buildings  present  a  fresh- 
ness of  exterior  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
smoke- begrimed  cities  of  the  sister  country. 
But  when  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the 
present  day,  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Genoa, 
Rome,  Naples,  possess  public  parks,  prome- 
nades and  gardens,  why  should  our  own  city 
be  deprived  of  such  an  enhancement  to  its 
beauty,  why  should  the  enjoyment  of  an 
hour's  recreation  necessitate  a  preliminary 
drive  on  that  peculiarly  Irish  conveyance,  an 
outside  car,  to  the  "Phoenix"?  The  sooner 
then  that  Stephen's-green  is  converted  into  an 
ornamental  and  tastefully  arranged  pleasure- 
ground,  with  all  the  decorations  that  modern 
improvement  bestows  upon  such  places,  and, 
if  needs  be,  a  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort, or  one  or  more  of  those  of  our  illustrious 
countrymen,  the  more  will  it  redound  to  our 
credit,  and  the  less  liability  will  there  be  of 
our  being  pointed  at  as  behind  the  age.  The 
public  would  appreciate  the  advantage  of  a 
diagonal  path  from  Leesou-street  to  Grafton- 
street,  and  another  from  Harcourt-street  to 
Merrion-row ;  and  the  performance  of  a  mili- 
tary band  once  a  week  in  the  "  People's  Park" 
would  render  it  such  a  flisiiionable  locality  that 
the  value  of  house  property  would  be  in- 
creased and  not  deteriorated. 

Let  us  then  treat  with  all  care  and  kindness 
the  hardy  mechanic  who  builds  the  house  that 
shelters  us,  who  weaves  the  cloth  and  prepares 
the  material  with  which  we  clothe  ourselves, 
who  ministers  to  all  our  daily  requirements. 
Let  us  not  despise  his  threadbare  coat,  let  us 
not  boast  of  our  refined  education  ;  there  are 
many  things  which  he  could  teach  us,  there 


are  many  points  in  which  we  arc  more  igno- 
rant than  he.  Let  us  examine  the  various 
curiously  devised  and  beautifully  finished 
works  of  art  at  the  Dublin  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion, or  the  complicated  patterns  issuing,  as  it 
were  by  magic  from  the  loom,  and  ask  our- 
selves which  of  us  could  do  it?  The  nobles 
of  the  land  treat  him  kindly,  they  throw  open 
their  beautiful  demesnes  for  his  enjoyment,  and 
experience  a  true  pleasure  in  seeing  him  happy. 
Let  us  not  deny  him  the  enjoyment  of  a  few 
acres  of  comparatively  useless  ground.  The 
matter  will  be  again  brought  before  Parliament 
next  session,  and  if  called  on  to  contribute 
the  trifling  amount  of  Id.  in  the  pound,  let  us 
do  so  cheerfully,  and  we  will  be  repaid  for  it 
afterwards. 

An  earnest  desire  at  present  exists  for  im- 
proving the  domestic  condition  of  the  working 
classea.  Learned  bodies  having  taken  up  tlie 
subject  for  discussion,  and  building  societies 
have  been  organised  to  enable  the  labourer  by 
a  succession  of  yearly  instalments  to  become 
at  length  the  proprietor  of  the  house  which  he 
occupies,  with  very  successful  results.  Prizes 
have  been  oflfered  for  the  most  cheap  and  ser- 
viceable form  of  workmen's  cottages,  and  have 
caused  many  valuable  improvements  to  be  sug- 
gested, some  of  the  most  important  of  which 
are  detailed  in  our  last  and  present  number. 
The  advocates  of  moral  and  social  reform 
amongst  the  working  classes  will  find  that  this 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the 
surest  method  of  counteracting  vice  will  be  by 
substituting  the  enjoyment  of  harmless  and 
healthful  recreation,  not  by  vain  efforts  to  in- 
troduce coercive  measures. 


THE  IRISH  CIVIL  SERVICK  AND  GENERAL 
BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Irish  Civil  Service 
and  General  Building  Society  which  we  publish  in  our 
advertising  columns.  This  important  national  project 
supplies  a  want  long  felt  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  brought 
before  the  public  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of 
men  whose  character,  ability,  position  and  influence 
are  such  as  must  insure  for  it  the  conlidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  public.  Although  the  pros|iectas  con- 
tains at  once  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  exposition  of 
the  principle  on  whicli  the  society  has  been  formed,  and 
gives  a  satisfactory  though  brief  explanation  of  the 
system  under  which  its  operations  will  be  conducted, 
it  appears  to  us  that  some  of  the  features  in  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  society  are  so  important  as  to  l)e  de- 
serving of  especial  attention.  We  have,  in  the  first 
place,  to  point  out  that  the  liah'diti/  of  the  members  or 
shareholders  is  limited  to  the  aniuuut  0/  their  shares,  as 
appears  from  an  opinion  given  by  the  most  eminent 
legal  authority  in  existence  on  the  law  of  building 
societies  (Mr.  John  Tidd  Pratt,  barrister-at-law,  the 
Government  Registrar  of  Building  and  Friendly  So- 
cieties), therefore  the  members  are  securely  protected 
from  all  partnership  liability,  and  in  this  respect  are 
placed  in  a  sate  and  satisfactory  position  in  conse- 
quence of  the  society  being  enrolled  and  protected  by 
the  Building  Societies'  and  the  other  Acts  which 
have  been  incorporated  with  it.  The  socie'y  also 
offers  peculiar  ailvantages  to  persons  who  do  not  wish 
to  build  or  purcliase  property,  enabling  ihem  (in  the 
words  of  the  prospectus)  to  accumulate  their  surplus 
income  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  on  undoubted 
security.  To  persons  who  desire  to  build,  the  society 
will  advance  on  mortgage  the  value  of  the  proper!}' 
(us  determined  by  its  surveyor),  receiving  back  the 
amount  lent,  in  such  instalments  (monthly  or  <ither- 
wise)  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  which,  if  spread 
over  a  lengthened  period,  would  be  not  more,  or 
perhaps  even  less,  than  the  rent  they  would  have  paid 
to  their  landlord,  and  thus  they  become  proprietors  of 
i  their  houses  by  "  funding  their  rent  for  their  own 
benefit." 
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ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIKTY'S  KXHIBITION. 

SECOND  NOTICE — THK  MAOHINERV  COUKT. 

(^Co7iliimed.^ 

Amongst  the  instruments  that  are  designed  for  turn- 
ing, carving,  and  moulding,  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kennan  &  Sons,  of 
Fishanible-street.  Messrs.  Kennans' establishment  lias 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  lathes, 
and  for  the  great  variety  of  tools,  planes,  chisels, 
agricultural  instruments,  and  grinding  stones  with 
which  it  is  furnished.  There  is  also  a  new  kind  of 
mowing  machine  with  a  tilt  actii.n  delivery,  designed 
by  Mr.  Kennan.  This  lawn-mower  has  gained  two 
prizes,  and  many  testimonials  have  l)een  furnished  in 
proof  of  its  practical  etiicacy.  The  old  form  of  lawn- 
mower  only  possessed  one  small  box  in  front  for  re- 
ceiving the  grass  as  it  was  cut.  This  required  to  be 
emptied  frequently,  causing  a  great  many  small  heaps 
of  grass,  and  occasioning  considerable  inconvenience. 
Mr.  Kennan's  lawn-mower  is  furnished  with  two 
boxes,  the  usual  one  in  front,  and  another  one,  much 
larger,  behind,  between  the  handles.  As  the  mower 
is  pushed  along  it  causes  a  set  of  circular  knives  to 
revolve,  which  cut  the  grass  and  cast  it  into  the  small 
box  in  front.  When  this  is  full  it  is  tilted  up  by 
means  of  a  handle ;  this  causes  it  to  cast  its  contents 
into  the  large  box  behind.  The  small  box  being  now 
empty  the  mowing  is  continued  by  pushing  forward 
the  machine  as  before.  When  the  large  bo.\  is  filled, 
after  several  tilts,  it  can  be  itself  emptied  in  a  very 
simple  manner  by  turning  it  over  upon  its  axis,  upon 
which  it  swings  loosely.  In  order  to  empty  the  old 
mower  it  was  necessary  to  turn  it  over  bodily  on  its 
side.  Messrs.  Kennan  &  Sons  also  exhibit  an  amateur 
turning  lathe,  a  sawing  and  drilling  machine,  a  garden 
seat,  remarkable  for  its  lightness  and  portability, 
which  are  well  deserving  of  notice;  also  a  very  re- 
markable instrument  for  carving  statuary  work,  termed 
a  sculpture  machine.  This  machine  (of  which  we  give 
an  illustration)  copies  works  of  art  iu  ivory,  wood, 


alabaster,  &c.,  to  any  scale,  from  either  the  fiat  or 
round.  The  general  construction  is  similar  to  that  of 
an  amateur's  lathe ;  motion  is  given  by  the  foot  to  a 
shaft  carrj'ing  speed  wheels,  from  which,  by  bands, 
the  cutting  tool  is  driven  rapidly,  and  the  various 
slides  are  actuated  as  required,  being  stopped  and 
started,  or  reversed,  at  any  instance,  by  means  of  a 
simple  contrivance,  without  stopping  the  cutting  tool. 
The  roiatory  cutter  and  guide  point  are  mounted  on  a 
bar,  having  a  universal  pivot  at  one  end,  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  guide  upon  the  original  gives  a  corres- 
ponding movement  to  the  cutter,  ill  exact  proportion 
to  their  relative  distances  Irom  the  pivot  end.  The 
original  and  the  copy  are  fixed  in  chucks,  UKmnted 
on  two  carriages,  standing  vertically  on  the  shears  or 
bed  of  the  machine,  and  by  means  of  the  wheel  at  the 
end  of  the  machine  they  are  made  to  revolve  simul- 
taneously, so  that  every  part  of  a  circulai  or  cylin- 
drical object  will  be  successively  brought  before  tlie 
cutter.  For  operating  on  long  surfaces,  there  is  an 
entirely  novel  arrangement  of  proportional  slides,  by 
which  the  utmost  facilities  are  afforded  for  operating 
upon  such  surfaces  as  could  not  be  executed  by  the 


circular  movement  only.  This  machine  was  the  original 
invention  of  Charles  Shaw,  Esq.,  Uublin  ;  the  details 
have  been  arranged  and  the  machines  are  built  only  by 
Kennan  &  Sons.  The  machine  is  easily  worked  by  one 
person;  it  occupies  but  little  space.  The  ivory  figure 
of  horse  and  serpent,  entirely  executed  by  the  ma- 
chine, illustrates  its  power.  An  improved  swinging 
saw  is  exhibited  for  cutting,  which  will  do  all  the  work 
of  a  cross-cut  saw  and  can  be  worked  by  one  man. 
There  is  a  second  case  in  which  an  apparatus  is  exhi- 
bited for  blasting  roots  and  stumps ;  with  5  oz.  of 
blasting  powder  it  will  split  up  a  large  root  in 
about  eight  minutes.  This  case  also  contains  a  va- 
riety of  forester's  implements,  knives,  billhooks, 
shears,  &c. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  number  a  specimen  of  a  large 
portable  engine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Perrott  &  Sous, 
of  the  Hive  Iron  Woiks,  Cork.  This  firm  also  e.K- 
hibit  four  kitcheners,  each  of  them  complete,  with  all 
modern  improvements  ;  but  there  are  two  that  are  de- 
serving of  special  notice.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
apparatus  of  boilers,  pastr_v  ovens,  hot  closets,  &c., 
witli  which  all  such  kitcheners  are  furnished,  the 
roasters  are  constructed  so  as  to  afford  a  large  ventila- 
tion directly  into  the  fire,  so  that  the  fire  radiates  di- 
rectly into  the  roaster  itself.  The  utmost  economy  of 
fuel  is  afforded,  and  they  are  furnished  with  a  new 
kind  of  air-jack,  patented  by  Messrs.  Perrott  it  Sons, 
which  requires  no  winding,  being  simply  turned  by 
the  draught  of  the  flue.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  these  kitcheners  have  not  been  placed  in  a  more 
conspicuous  position ;  they  are  in  the  south  depart- 
ment, apart  from  the  main  building,  and  might  on 
this  account  escape  the  notice  of  a  casual  visitor. 

In  the  same  department  there  are  also  some  valuable 
specimens  of  materials  connected  with  the  building 
trade.  The  perforated  bricks  of  Messrs  Thomas 
Fraser  &  Co  ,  of  Belfast,  are  very  perfect  iu  their 
make,  sound  and  strong,  and  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  variety  of  specimens  are  here  to  be  seen  from 
the  Hibernian  Brick,  Tile, and  Draiiiing- 
pipe  Works,  Wicklow,  and  the  slates 
from  Killaloe  and  Carnew  are  fully 
equal  to  any  Welsh  slates  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  Some  beautiful  marble 
chimney- pieces  are  also  supplied  by  Mr. 
S.  Sheppard,  of  28,  Lower  Ormond- 
quay. 

In  the  Machinery  Court,  near  the 
entrance,  Messrs.  Edmuiidson  have  ex- 
hibited some  additional  specimens  of  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas,  amongst  others  a  photometer  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light 
afforded  liy  a  gas  flaine.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  a  piece  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment be  saturated  with  oil  and  held  up 
to  the  light,  it  will  become  translucent, 
that  is,  the  light  behind  will  appear 
through  it,  but  if  another  stronger  light 
is  placed  in  front  this  translucent  pro- 
perty will  disappear.  The  photometer 
is  constructed  on  this  principle.  A  piece 
of  paper  properly  prepared  and  satu- 
rated is  placed  before  a  flame  of  known 
intensity.  A  jet  of  the  gas  whose 
power  is  to  be  tested  is  ignited  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  at  the  other  side.  The 
paper  is  then  moved  firward  along  a 
graduated  slide  until  its  transluceiicy 
disappears,  and  the  distance  at  which 
this  takes  place  measures  the  intensity 
of  the  flame  which  is  in  front. 

A  new  kind  of  gas  meter,  on  the  wet 
system,  termed  "  the  unvarying  water 
line  gas-meter,"  is  exhibited  in  theCentre 
Hall,  by  the  Irish  Gas-meter  Company 
(Limited),  who  have  lately  opened  very 
extensive  works  in  Hanover-street. 
Owing  to  these  meters  having  been 
placed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  stand 
of  Messrs.  Edmundson  &  Co.,  we  were  inadvertently 
led  to  report  them  as  exhibited  by  that  firm,  a  mis- 
take which  has  been  corrected  in  a  letter  from  their 
manager,  Mr.  Andrews.  A  contest  has  for  a  long 
time  been  waged  between  the  advocates  of  the  wet 
and  dry  meters,  and  has  now  been  nearly  decided  in 
favour  of  the  former,  by  the  improvements  which  this 
Company  have  patented,  as  a  proof  of  which  we  may 
mention  that  tliey  have  received  large  orders  for  their 
new  meters  from  the  various  gas  companies  of  Ireland. 

The  manuficture  of  common  clay  pipes,  as  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Keevil,  of  Merchants'-quay,  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  Machinery  Court,  is  as  curious  as  it  is 
simple.  The  pipe-clay  is  brought  to  a  proper  consis- 
tency, then  worked  between  the  hands  into  a  rude 
shape  approaching  to  that  of  a  pipe,  then  brought  in  a 
moulil  into  the  ordinary  form  of  a  pipe.  The  whole  is 
dune  in  a  few  minutes.  They  require,  however,  after- 
wards to  be  baked  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

At  stall  No.  13,  north  side.  Central  Hall,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lewis,  '29,  Dame-street,  exhibits  tis  inventor, 
patentee,  and  printer,  three  machines — 1.  The  Au- 


tomaton Pentagraph,  an  instrument  by  which  litho- 
graphs, engravings,  and  printed  matter  can  be  re- 
produced to  any  desired  scale,  larger  or  smaller,  and 
printed  in  the  altered  form  from  the  lithographic 
stone.*  Speciinens  are  shown  of  every  variety  of 
work — commercial,  engineering,  and  artistic — to 
which  the  invention  has  been  successfully  applied, 
testifying  strongly  that  the  work  produced  by  the 
"  Pentagraph"  cannot  be  equalled  for  excellence  and 
beauty  by  hand  labour.  2.  The  Auttmalon  Register. 
— This  instrument  is  used  in  the  operation  of  trans- 
muting impressions  or  transfers  from  work  on  stone 
into  raised  blocks  to  print  at  the  letter-press,  whereby 
the  advantages  ofl'ered  by  the  lithographic  process  are 
successfully  united  with  the  dexterity  and  despatch  of 
the  letter-press  or  steam  machine  3.  The  Photo- 
Automaton  Register  is  a  modification  of  the  above 
machine,  and  is  used  in  effecting  the  transference  of 
the  photograph  to  .stone  or  steel  plate  for  printing  pur- 
poses. The  principle  involved  in  these  registers  offers 
a  facilitj'  for  the  execution  of  printing  surfaces  not 
hitherto  possessed,  as,  for  instance,  in  effecting  the 
transference  of  a  photogiaph,  two  or  more  negatives 
on  glass  are  taken  from  the  same  point  of  view ; 
these  are  secured  inframeswhich  register  with  unerring 
accuracy  over  each  other,  w  hereby  the  operator  can 
repeat  the  applications  of  sensitive  coatings,  expo- 
sures, and  etchings,  until  he  obtains  a  satisfactory 
result;  by  using  several  negatives  together,  pictures 
are  obtained  with  all  the  parts  developed,  as  the  sky, 
middle  tint  and  deep  shadows  are  each  impressed 
from  a  different  negative  obtained  by  varying  degrees 
of  exposure.  In  the  conversion  of  impressions  from 
stone  into  raised  blocks  the  object  is  eft'ected  by  repeat- 
ing one  impression  over  another,  until  the  ink  film 
becomes  sufficiently  elevated,  when  a  casting  is  made 
from  it.  Another  mode  is  to  repeat  tlie  impressions 
from  a  flat  zinc  plate  and  etching  slightly  after  each 
impression  is  made  ;  by  this  means  the  fine  lines  are 
preserved  from  the  corrodini;  action  of  the  acid  until 
the  broad  lights  are  etched  away  sufficiently.  The 
patentee  prefers  this  latter  mode  of  operating.  A 
bank  note  engraving  engine  is  shown  at  work, 
re-producing  by  automatic  action,  most  elaborate  pat- 
terns upon  stone,  from  pattern  relief  plates.  A  close 
inspection  of  this  machine  will  well  repay  the  time. 
We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  this  exhibitor  has  been 
able  to  successfully  compete  against  the  importation  of 
continental  prints.  The  idea  of  embellishing  Irish 
manufactured  articles  with  views  to  be  found  only  in 
Ireland  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  How  much 
more  becoming  to  see  a  box  of  Irish  lace  or  cambric 
handkerchiefs  surmounted  by  the  "  Dargle"  or 
"  Giant's  Causeway,"  than  some  imaginary  "  View 
on  the  Rhine."  The  drawings  are  sketched  from  na- 
ture, and  are  furnished  to  our  manufacturers  at  as  low 
a  rate  as  the  imported  imaginary  trash.  These  facts 
fully  attest  what  Irish  energy  can  accomplish. 


INDURATION  OF  IRON. 
A  PROCESS  by  which  iron  can  be  indurated,  and 
thereby  preserved  from  oxidation  and  decay  is  thus 
described  by  our  contemporary,  ths  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine : — "  The  iron  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
heated  to  the  requisite  temperature,  in  a  furnace 
planned  by  the  inventors.  When  this  temperature 
is  attained,  it  is  to  be  plunged  into  a  bath  of  prussiate 
of  pota.ss,  and  chloride  of  potassium  in  a  molten  state, 
so  that  when  the  ii-on  is  withdrawn,  it  may  easily 
part  with  the  surplus  of  the  aloi-esaid  chemicals, 
which  should  run  off  like  oil.  The  iron  is  then  to  be 
dipped  into  boiling  water,  containing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  from  thence  it  is 
reinoved  to  a  bath  for  final  washing,  and  set  up  oa 
end  to  dry.  All  the  processes  are  to  be  carried  on 
under  cover,  and  before  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
the  iron  is  to  be  coated  with  an  asphaltum  paiut 
twice,  at  given  intervals;  and  again  it  is  to  receive 
two  coats  after  fixing.  Of  course,  all  the  necessary 
planing,  drilling,  and  fitting  is  to  be  done  preparatory 
to  the  indurating.  The  time  the  iron  is  to  remain 
in  tlie  bath  will  vary  from  one  to  five  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  metal  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  elaborate  character  of  the  process,  to 
which  the  contractor  is  rigidly  bound,  will  account 
for  the  large  sum  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out 
this  part  of  the  work.  £4  per  ton  is  allowed  to  the 
contractor  for  the  induration  and  p  linting.  Messrs. 
Morewood  will  receive  from  the  contractors  5s.  per 
ton  as  their  royalty,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
£1,000.  Thus"  £16,000  is  to  be  spent  in  this  effort 
to  prevent  oxidation,  no  greater  proof  of  which,  iu 
its  damaging  results,  can  be  ofl'ered,  than  the  case  of 
the  cleaning  of  the  oxide  (or  rust)  from  the  Menai 
Bridge,  from  which  have  lately  been  removed  above 
fortv  tons  of  oxide  of  iron."  We  understand  that  this 
process  has  be.-n  patented  by  Messrs.  Morewood  &  Co., 
and  will  be  tried  on  the  iron  work  of  the  new  bridge 
at  BlackfViars,  London.  

•  The  map  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  which  forms  iin  ilUistra- 
tion  in  present  numlier,  is  an  instuuee  of  the  powers  of  tliis 
clever  invention;  it  lius  been  reduced  by  it  from  a  much 
laitjer  size. 
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CULVERWELL'S  PATENT  RAILWAY  LAMPS 

A  MONGST  tlie  most  useful  of  recpnt  inventions  to 
lie  seen  at  the  Exliihilion,  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  calhiiiT  attention  to  a  new  form  of  railway  lamp, 
adapted  for  hrirnin<r  paraffin,  the  invention  of  Mr 
J.  P  Culverweli,  of  tliis  city.  Tlie  brilliancy  of 
the  li;;ht  yielded  by  paraffin,  its  great  economy,  iti 
cleanliness  in  hurnini;,  have  long  been  appreciated 
and  have  caused  it  to  he  used  extensively  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  It  is  unfortunately,  however,  lialile 
to  be  easily  extinuuished  by  drafts,  and  was  consi- 
dered on  that  account  as  not  adapted  for  portable 
lights  ;  and,  although  previous  endeavours  had  been 
made  to  overcome  tlie  difficulty,  itremained  for  Mr. 
Culverwell  to  solve  completely  the  problem  of 
rendering;  it  serviceable  for  railway  carriages,  thus 
conferring  a  boon  upon  the  public  which  can  only  he 
fully  appreciated  by  those  whose  eyes  have  often 
been  strained  in  striving  to  read  by  the  obscure 
lights  at  present  in  use.  The  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Railway  Company  first  adopted  paraffin  for  their 
stationary  lights  along  the  line  and  at  stations,  but 
it  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  carriages  so  as 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tioned. Mr.  CuUerwell's  ingenious  invention  has 
completely  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  his  patent 
lamps  have  now  been  used  for  many  months  with 
satisfaction  and  success,  affording  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  light.  These  lamps  are  made  in  three 
forms,  for  carriage  lamps,  tail  lights,  and  porters' 
hand  lamps.  The  following  is  a  description  of  one 
of  the  latter  class,  the  principle  being  the  same  in 
all:  — 

In  order  to  check  the  rapid  flow  of  air  through 
the  lamp  case,  winch  occurs  when  the  lamp  is  in 
rapid  motion  on  a  railway  train,  and  which  inter- 
feres witli  the  priiper  burning  of  the  volatile  oils,  a 
check  plate  is  fitted  in  the  chinmey  of  the  lamp 
case,  consisting  of  a  disk  of  metal.  This  disc  is 
p»rforated  with  a  series  of  small  holes,  through 
which  the  heated  air  and  products  of  combustion 
pass  from  the  lamj)  ;  or  the  check  plate  may  he  un- 
perforated,  and  the  heated  air  ami  products  of  com- 
bustion pass  around  its  edge;  the  flame  is  thereby 
made  clear  and  steai'y,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  put 
out  in  an  exposed  situation  during  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  train. 

In  order  to  keep  the  reservoir  containing  the  vola- 
tile oil  cool,  and  thereby  prevent  the  volatilization 
of  the  said  oil  ny  the  heat  of  the  lamp,  the  patentee 
isolates  the  lam|i  case  from  the  reservoir,  and  thus 
prevents  the  conducticm  of  heat  to  the  reservoir. 
The  lamp  case  and  reservoir  are  so  arranged  that  a 
current  of  air  can  pass  over  the  top  of  the  reservoir, 
and  the  said  reservoir  is  thereby  more  efl"ectnal!y 
preserved  from  the  eft'oct  of  the  heat  of  the  lani)). 
Provision  is  made  for  the  current  of  air  on  the  top 
of  the  reservoir  by  connecting  the  lamp  case  to  the 
reservoir  by  means  of  two  stri|)3  of  wood  on  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  case,  the 
two  intermediate  sides  being  unprovided  with  strips 
of  wood,  there  are  left  open  spaces  on  those  sides, 
equal  in  thickness  to  the  said  pieces  of  wood,  and 
through  the  said  spaces  air  enters  and  passes  over 
the  top  of  the  reservoir. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  vapour  which  may  be 
formed  in  the  reservoir  from  escaping  at  the  wick, 
and  thereby  producing  a  jumping  motion  in  the 
<3anie,  a  small  opening  is  made  in  the  top  of  the  re- 
servoir for  the  escape  ol  the  vapour,  which  opening 
is  made  to  communicate  with  the  metal  chimney  of 
the  lamp,  or  the  atmosphere  where  convenient,  in- 
stead of  with  the  interior  of  the  lamp  case.  Air  is 
supplied  to  the  interior  ol  the  lamp  case  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  combustion  of  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  by  means  of  leriical  tubes,  their  upper 
ends  opening  outside  tlie  top  of  the  lamp  case,  and 
their  lower  ends  nearly  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
inside  of  the  lamp  case;  by  this  means  copious  cur- 
rents of  air  are  supplied  to  the  interior  without 
affecting  the  steadiness  of  the  flame. 

In  Older  to  prevent  the  running  down  of  the  rack 
by  which  the  wick  is  raised  and  supported,  and 
which  fre(]ueiitly  happens  by  the  shaking  of  the 
train,  a  nin  is  passed  through  the  base  of  the  burner, 
and  passing  through  the  wick  prevents  its  descent. 
'I'he  same  result  may  be  attained  by  means  of  a 
spring  tongue  cut  in  one  side  of  the  wick  holder. 

The  accompanying  engraving  rejiresents  in  ver- 
tical section  a  railway  lamp  of  the  kind  commonly 
called  a  head  or  tail  lamp  for  burning  volatile  oil, 
in  which  these  several  ini|irovenient.M  are  combined. 

(I,  a,  is  the  cliiinney  of  the  lamp  supported  by  the 
feet  b  on  the  top  of  the  lamp  case  c  in  the  ordinary 
way.    'i'o  tlie  inner  lube       of  the  chimney  a  a 


cheek  plate  d,  consisting  of  disc  of  metal,  is  con- 
nected by  the  arms  or  pieces  d^,  rf'. 


The  oti.er  parts  of  the  chimney  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction.  The  heated  air  and  products  of 
c<imbustion  from  the  lamp  liurner  e  in  escaping  by 
the  chimney  a  strike  against  the  plate  d,  and  a  rapid 
flow  of  air  through  the  lamp  case  is  thereby  pre- 
vented ;  by  this  arrangement  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
is  inaile  clear  and  steady,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  put 
out  ill  an  exposed  situation  during  tlie  rapid  motion 
of  the  train.  The  linrner  e  is  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, g  is  the  reservoir  containing  the  volatile 
oil  formeil  in  the  hollow  base  of  the  lamp  case  c- 
Ketweeii  the  reservoir  g  and  the  bottom  of  the  lamp 
case  c  are  two  strips  of  wood  or  other  imperfect 
coniluctor  of  beat  i.  i,  situated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  said  lamp  case  c,  the  two  intermediate  sides 
being  unprovided  with  strips  of  wood  or  other  im- 
perfect conductor  of  heat  ;  there  are  thus  left  open 
sjiaces  k,  k,  between  the  top  of  the  reservoir  and 
bottom  of  the  lamp  case  equal  in  thickness  to  the 
said  strips  t,  i,  through  which  spaces  air  enters  and 
passes  over  the  top  of  the  volatile  oil  reservoir  g. 
The  burner  is  supported  on  the  top  of  the  metal  tube 
connected  to  the  reservoir,  and  is  isolated  from  the 
said  tube  by  a  ring  or  tube  of  wood  or  other  imper- 
fect conductor  of  heat  m,  placed  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  buniere  and  the  tu  le  I.  The  partot  the 
burner  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  tube  I  has  a 
layer  of  cork  between  it  and  thesiid  tube  I.  In  the 
top  of  the  reservoir  g  an  opening  is  made,  into 
which  openiiig  a  short  tube  n  1:^  fixed,  one  end  of  the 
said  tube  opening  into  the  reservoir  g,  and  the  other 
end  into  the  interior  of  the  lamp  case  c.  Any  va- 
pour which  may  be  formed  In  the  reservoir  ^escapes 
by  the  said  lube  7t.  The  tube  n,  instead  of  opening 
into  the  interior  of  the  lamp  case  c,  as  repres^^nted 
in  the  engraving,  may  communicate  with  the  chim- 
ney a,  or  directly  with  the  atmosphere.  By  tlie 
escape  of  vapour  from  the  reservoir  by  the  tube  n, 
instead  of  at  the  wick,  a  juiii()ing  motion  of  the 
flame  is  prevenl«d.  In  front  of  the  interior  of  the 
lamp  case  c  are  two  vertical  tubes  o,  p,  the  upper 
ends  of  which  open  outside  the  lamp  case  to  the  at- 
mosphere. The  lower  ends  of  the  said  tubes  open 
into  the  interior  of  the  lamp  case  near  the  bottom 
of  the  case,  as  shown.  Air  for  supporting  the 
combustion  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp  passes  by 
these  tubes  o,  p,  to  the  interior  of  the  lamp  without 
affecting  the  steadiness  of  the  flame.  In  making 
roof  lamps  according  to  this  invention,  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  reservoir  of  earthenware  or 
porcelain,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  heat  to  the  oil  in  the  oil  reser- 
voir. 


A  FIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPH. 

A  FIRE  alarm  police  and  water  telegraph  is  about 
to  be  erected  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Keiinard,  in  Chicago, 
at  a  cost  of  70,1)00  dollars.  According  to  the  speci- 
fications, a  building  for  a  central  office  is  to  be  pro- 
cured and  fitted  up,  with  all  the  necessary  instru- 
ments scattered  all  over  the  city,  with  103  signal 
boxes.  There  will  be  eight  electro-magnetic  bell- 
ringing  machines  and  13  engine-house  gongs  with 
hammer  and  magnetic  cscanjpment  to  alarm  the 
firemen  the  instant  the  intelligence  of  a  conflagration 
is  fla»hed  over  the  wires  to  the  central  office.  In 


the  police  department  of  the  telegraph  there  will  be 
six  indicating-dial  instruments  with  call  bell.  This 
will  be  one  machine  for  each  station  police  head- 
quarters and  the  centra!  fire  alarm  office,  so  that 
information  in  regard  to  fires  will  be  given  from  any 
police-station.  The  superintendent  will  also  be  in  a 
position  to  communicate  at  any  instant  with  any  or 
all  the  station-houses. 

Each  of  the  reservoirs  will  be  connected  by  (ele- 
graph  with  the  waterworks,  so  that  the  condition  of 
the  water,  whether  high  or  low,  can  at  all  times  be 
known.  A  gong  will  also  be  placed  in  the  water- 
works, and  all  alarms  of  fires  will  be  given  the  same 
as  at  the  engine-houses.  This  will  allow  a  full  head 
of  water  to  be  turned  on  the  instant  the  alarm  is 
given. 

This  telegraph  will  prove  most  useful,  and  by 
means  of  it  a  vast  deal  of  property  may  be  saved. 
In  the  event  of  any  popular  outbreak  the  superin- 
tendent of  police  can  in  a  moment  telearapli  to  all 
the  stations  for  reinforcements. 


LIGHTING  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES  BY  GAS. 

An  apparatus  has  been  recently  patented  by  Messrs. 
Malam  and  Tice,  of  Deptford  and  Islington,  for  sup- 
plying gas  to  railway  carriages  in  such  a  manner  thdt 
the  gas  may  be  compressed  and  admitted  into  ihe 
apparatus  at  a  high  pressure,  and  so  regulated  as  to 
be  consumed  at  the  burners  at  a  low  or  reduced 
pressure,  so  that  each  cairiage  may  carry  a  compara- 
tively large  quantity  of  gas.  For  this  purpose  they 
fix  to  the  top  of  the  carriage  a  pipe  or  series  of  pipes 
which  act  as  a  holder  or  reservoir  of  high  pressure  gas, 
and  from  these  pipes  the  gas,  having  its  passage  con- 
trolled by  a  valve,  is  carried  through  a  regulator  to 
the  burners,  before  arriving  at  which  it  passes  through 
a  chamber  in  which  it  is  suffered  to  expand,  thus 
reducing  the  pressure.  The  invention  is  ingenious, 
but  we  feel  doubtful  as  to  its  success.  It  would  be 
almost  impracticable  to  subject  such  a  subtle  fluid  as 
hydrogen  gas  to  a  high  pressure  without  suffering 
enormous  loss  from  leakage.  An  express  train  might 
require  to  travel  for  an  hour  without  stopping  at  a 
station.  An  ordinary  burner  would  in  this  time  con- 
sume at  least  three  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Were  this 
quantity  compressed  to  half  its  bulk  a  cut)e  foot  and 
a-balf  would  still  be  a  large  amount  of  space  to  take 
from  one  compartment  of  a  carriage,  and  the  gas  would 
be  brought  to  an  effective  pressure  of  151b.  on  the 
square  inch.  No  joinings,  however  neatly  turned  or 
accurately  fitted,  would  be  sufficient  to  confine  hy- 
drogen gas  for  any  length  of  time  under  such  a 
pre.ssure.  We  notice  in  another  part  of  our  columns 
an  invention  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which 
the  above  apparatus  is  designed  by  means  of  paraffin, 
which  appears  to  be  far  better  suited  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  expense  of  paraffin  would  be  little  more 
than  that  of  gas,  and  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  in  which 
it  is  burned.  The  employmenl  of  gas  will  never  be 
attended  with  success  for  a  moveable  light,  nor  where 
there  is  required  a  high  pressure  or  a  complexity  of 
joints. 


The  C/eWcoZJot^TO^Z,  April  23, 1801,  says,  "Mr- 
Benson's  argentine  can  be  manufactured  in  every 
description  of  service  or  ornament  suitable  for  pre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  more  unpretending  articles 
oriliiiarily  to  be  found  on  every  dinner  and  tea 
table."  This  splendid  material  is  a  compound  of 
various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  pure  silver, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessing  all  the 
beauty,  richness  of  cidour,  and  durability  of  silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  a  geiitine  and 
the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most 
skilful  judge  cannot  disliiiguisli  between  tliem,  while 
its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many  years' 
wear  its  appearance  remains  unaltered.  During  the 
last  seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well  received  by 
the  public,  that  its  manufacture  has  been  extended 
to  all  those  articles  usually  made  in  Silver,  viz — 
spoons,  forks,  dinner,  tea,  and  cottee  services, 
waiters,  bread  and  cake  baskets,  candelabra,  dishes 
of  all  kinds,  epergnes,  claret  j  igs,  iScc,  &c.,  &c.  A 
sample  spoon  will  he  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30  stamps,  and 
an  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  300  engravings, 
and  full  price-list  of  the  various  in  ami  lac  lures,  both 
in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  prize  medal  was 
awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  excellence  of  manu- 
facture, argentine  and  electro  plate."  Post-office 
orders  and  cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  James 
W.  Benson.  Branch  Establishment,  63,  Cornlilll. 
All  communications  should  be  ad-dressed  to  the 
principal  establishment,  33  and  31,  Ludgate-hiil, 
London,  Estalilished  1749.  V\  atcli  and  Clock 
Maker  bv  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
ll.R.  H.  tlie  Prince  of  Wales, 
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ON  THE  TESTING  OF  CHAIN  CABLES.* 

(Continued  from  page  104). 

It  appears  a  paradox  to  say  that,  the  chain  is,  in 
one  sense,  strenstheiied  by  a  strain  in  excess  of  the 
elastic  limit,  but  such  is  tl)e  fact.  The  power  to 
bear  a  static  load  is  indeed  increased,  as  was  shown 
by  the  experiments  cited,  before  the  Committee  of 
1860,  to  prove  that  a  cable  is  s treTiijthened  by  beini; 
broken  several  times  under  the  s;radually  applied 
load  of  the  hydraulic  press ;  and,  as  was  also 
shown  by  the  performances  of  the  Iglh  bars  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment  by  Mr.  Loyd.  Tlie 
link  is,  in  the  first  place,  mechanically  strengthened 
by  beinr;  drawn  into  a  lozenge-like  shape,  as  the 
two  sides  of  each  end  then  act  as  ties  to  a  very 
short  beam  ;  but  this  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  material — the  material  of  the 
link  is  rendered  harder.  It  is  a  somewhat  fanciful 
analogy  to  compare  the  limits  of  elasticity  and  of 
rupture  of  iron  to  the  organic  life  of  a  plant  or 
animal,  but  it  isjnstified  by  the  common  expression 
tliat  a  bar  is  said  to  be  crippled  by  an  undue  strain. 
If  this  living  force  in  a  bar — these  forces  vlves  de 
resistance,  as  they  are  termed  by  Poncelet — if,  in 
one  word,  the  work  to  be  done  in  stretching  a  l)ar 
be  expressed  (in  the  Englisli  way  shown  by  Mr. 
Mallet)  by  multiplying  half  the  static  load  in 
pounds  required  to  stretch  a  bar  one  foot  long  and 
of  one-inch  cross-section  to  its  limit  of  elasticity, 
by  its  elongation  in  terms  of  a  foot  (  Te  ) ;  and  if 
the  static  load  required  to  break  the  bar  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  way — by  multiplying  half  the 
static  load  in  pounds  by  the  ultimate  elongation  in 
terms  of  a  foot  (  Tr  ) — we  shall  then  get  the  power 
for  work  expressed  in  footpounds,  or  the  structural 
value  of  our  bar,  and  sliall  see  the  reason  tijat  a 
chain  is  truly  crippled  for  any  application  in  which 
it  is  subject  to  an  impulsive  force.  Tlie  short  rani;e, 
multiplied  into  the  high  static  load  required  to 
stretch  a  bar  of  hard  i.-'on  to  its  limit  of  elasticity, 
compared  with  the  product  of  the  long  range  but 
low  static  load  required  to  stretch  a  bar  of  soft, 
ductile  iron,  will  show  that  a  link  made  of  hard, 
brittle  iron  will  keep  its  shape  much  better  than  i  ne 
made  of  soft,  ductile  iron.  A  calculation  of  the 
work  done  in  rupturing  a  bar  of  soft  iron  will  show 
that  its  living  force  of  resistance  to  rupture  is 
several  hundred  times  greater  than  the  force  re- 
quired to  alter  its  elasticity  ;  and  a  similar  calcula- 
tion of  the  work  done  in  rupturing  a  bar  of  liard  iron 
will  show  that  the  work  to  be  done  in  breaking  it  is 
perhaps  twenty  times  less  than  that  in  stretching  it 
to  its  elastic  limit.  As  any  impulsive  force  is  equal 
to  twice  the  work  to  be  done  in  producing  or  con- 
suming it,  and  as  the  eftbrt  required  is  less  as  the 
distance  gone  over  is  greater,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
although  resilience  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  cable,  the 
strength  of  the  links  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
structural  flexibility  of  the  whole  cable  would  be 
injured,  by  the  use  of  iron  too  soft;  while  tiie  use 
of  very  hard  iron  in  the  first  instance,  or  the 
ultimate  hardening  of  any  iron  when  its  limits  ot 
elasticity  are  exceeded,  renders  a  cable  of  hard  or 
hardened  iron  utterly  useless  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose. 

There  is  thus  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  any 
theory  of  the  crystallization  of  iron  under  impulsive 
stresses  to  explain  the  gradual  deterioration  of  a 
cable  ;  but  this  question  of  crystallization  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  interest;  and  we  may 
ye>  learn  that  the  structural  value,  for  many  pur- 
poses, of  a  given  bar  of  iron  is  some  determinate 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  facets  of  the  crystals  of 
which  it  is  composed.  A  good  cable  bar  consists 
of  crystals  that  have  been  more  or  less  elongated 
while  passing  through  the  rolls;  the  question  is 
whether  these  crystals  are  loosened  or  separated 
at  their  planes  of  cleavage,  or  whether  the  crystal- 
line axes  have  been  transposed,  under  the  undue 
strains,  more  or  less  accompanied  by  vibration,  to 
which  chains  in  general,  and  chain-cables  in  parti- 
cular, are  necessarily  subject.  Tliere  is  no  well- 
ascertained  instance  of  any  alteration  of  this  kind 
happening  under  moderate  stresses,  but  Mr.  Mallet 
appears  to  believe  that  a  reversal  of  the  crystalline 
axes  takes  place  when  the  elastic  limit,  either  of 
extension  or  compression,  and  therefore  of  flexure, 
is  exceeded,  and  more  especially  if  the  piece  be  not 
initially  in  a  state  of  molecular  repose.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  in  tlie  existence  of  inlernal 
strains  in  tile  link  of  a  chain,  and  more  especially 
at  the  crowns.  But  numberless  experiments  by 
Dr.  Kankine  and  others,  and  more  particularly  by 
Mr.  Kirkaldy,  have  shown  tliat  what  is  popularly 
called  a  crystalline  fracture  may  be  given  to  the 
most  fibrous  piece  of  iron  if  it  he  broken  under  a 
suddenly-apjilied  load. — an  effect  simply  due  to  the 
mechanical  effect  of  a  sudden  stress,  and  to  the  fact 
that  any  piece  of  iron  is  an  assemblage  of  crystals. 


•  Paper  read  on  Wednesday,  May  4,  1SG4,  at  the  Society  of 
Alts,  by  Frederick  Arthur  Paget,  Esq.,  C  li. 


There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  magnifying 
glass — as  was,  indeed,  shown  by  Robert  Stephenson 
— would  reveal  any  material  difference  between  a 
bar  broken  after  faliL'ue  of  whatever  kind,  or  a  bar 
broken  when  fresh  I'rom  the  mill.  At  the  same 
time,  the  application  o(  a  very  powerful  miscroscope 
to  the  molecular  stnicliire  of  iron  has  yet  to  lie 
made;  and  the  history  of  the  first  application  of 
the  telescope  to  a  very  different  science  may  yet 
find  its  counterpart  in  this  department  of  physical 
knowledge. 

Whatever  be  the  internal  effect  of  the  lateral 
contraction  induced  by  excessive  tensile  strains,  it 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  settle,  once 
and  for  all,  whether  re-annealing  can  restore  the 
living  force  of  resistance  of  iron,  and,  tlierefore,  of 
a  cable.  Mr.  T.  M.  Gladstone,  C.E.,  recommended 
this  plan  before  the  Committee  of  18G0.  Mr. 
Sniale,  then  of  Woolwich,  said  that  this  would  be 
like  Buriietising  rotten  wood.  Dr.  Noad,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  about  eiglit  years  ago,  stated  that  he 
had  taken  away  the  brittleness  of  an  old  chain  by 
keeping  it  for  24  hours  in  a  furnace.  Tlie  late  Mr. 
Glynn  recommended  that  a  crane  chain  should  be 
annealed  every  three  years.  At  the  North  Koskear 
mine,  in  Cornwall,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Moissoiiet  that 
the  pit-chains,  are  withdrawn  from  the  shaft  after 
every  six  months'  use,  are  rolled  in  a  heap,  then 
covered  with  a  sort  of  cylindrical  furnace,  and 
brought  to  a  red  heat.  According  to  an  account 
translated  from  the  Russian  into  the  Poli/technisches 
Centiatblait,  the  chain  cables  for  the  Russian 
government,  after  being  brought  to  a  dark-red  heat 
immediately  after  testing,  are  then  tarred — a  plan 
which  is  said  to  prevent  rusting,  as  the  tar  thus 
takes  a  firmer  bold  on  the  iron.  But  many  things 
may  be  done  with  charcoal  iron  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  attempt  with  our  ordinary  iron.  Baudri- 
ment  appears  to  believe  that  all  metals  only  acquire 
determinate  qualities  by  proper  annealing,  and  that 
a  cherry-red  heat  is  necessary  for  annealing  wrouglit 
iron.  According  to  the  experinienis  by  the  Franklin 
Institute,  wrought  iron  is  perfectly  annealed  at  a 
clear  bright  red.  The  exi)eriments  of  both  Baudri- 
ment  and  the  Franklin  Institute  show  that  the 
ultimate  tenacity  of  iron  is  considerably  diminished 
by  annealing,  hut,  unfortunately,  in  neither  case  was 
the  elongation  noticed.  Poncelet  has  shown  that 
his  co-etficient,  T„,  of  elasticity  is  increased  with 
annealed  iron,  but  that  the  co-efficient  of  rupture, 
Tr.  is  diminished.  This  refers  to  wires,  and  no  com- 
plete experiments  appear  to  have  been  yet  made  on 
the  effect  of  annealing  on  bars.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  extra  ductility  conferred  on  the  links 
by  the  process  of  annealing  would  not,  while  ren- 
dering them  more  ductile,  at  the  same  time  lead  to 
their  changing  their  form-.  .^t  any  rare,  at  least 
some  of  the  cast-iron  cross-stays  would  be  rendered 
less  able  to  withstand  distortion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  question  ought  to  be  settled,  and  to  cables 
comparatively  uninjured  by  corrosion,  the  process 
might  prove  of  great  value.  The  conditions  of 
size  in  a  cable  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  use 
of  annealing  Great  as  the  advantage  would  be  in 
the  successful  application  of  annealing  to  large 
forgings,  there  are  several  well-authenticated  in- 
stances of  massive  crystals  being  developed  in  the 
interior  of  the  luass  by  the  long-continned  action  of 
a  red  beat.  General  Morin  thus  mentions  an  in- 
stance of  the  production  of  crystals,  with  facets 
from  4  to  5  millimetres  in  breadth,  in  a  charcoal 
iron  bar  originally  of  fine,  soft,  filiroiis,  texture. 

Tied  as  we  are  in  testing  cables  within  a  narrow 
limit,  which  if  exceeded  in  either  direction  would, 
on  the  one  hand,  either  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
cable,  or,  on  the  other,  tlie  efficiency  of  the  test, 
it  is  clear  that  the  most  thorough  accuracy  is  re- 
quired in  measuring  the  proof  stress.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  always  the  case  that  this  accuracy  is  oli- 
tained.  The  stress  exerted  by  the  macliine  of  M. 
David,  of  Havre,  was  shown  by  the  French  go- 
vernment to  be  taken  too  high.  The  appliance  for 
the  measurement  of  the  stress  exerted  by  the 
Liverpool  corporation  testing  machine,  was  a  few 
years  ago  shown  by  Mr.  Mallet  to  give  a  result  of 
nearly  9^  percent,  error  in  excess.  Some  of  these 
machines  consist  of  a  powerful  windlass  purchase, 
but  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  direct- 
acting  hydraulic  press,  the  application  of  which  to 
the  testing  of  chain  cables,  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Brown,  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  the  iron 
cable  a  practicable  thing.  There  are  three  distinct 
ways  of  measuring,  or  at  least  approximately  mea- 
suring, the  stress  exerted  by  the  press  plunger. 
1st.  A  small  valve  is  fitted  to  the  cylinder  and  fur- 
nished with  a  steel-yard  and  adjustable  weight. 
In  large  machines  this  is,  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, carried  to  a  distance  from  the  press,  the 
water  being  conveyed  in  a  small  pipe.  2ijd.  A 
Bourdon  guage  is  attached  in  the  same  way,  either 
direct  on  the  cylinder,  or  it  is  placed  in  communica- 
tion therewith  by  means  of  a  small  pipe.  SnI. 
The  other  end  of  the  chain  being  tested  is  attached 


to  the  head  of  a  bent  iron  lever,  the  power  of  which 
is  multiplied  by  a  system  of  levers  balanced  on 
knife  edges.  The  plan  of  measuring  th  ^  stress 
exerted  liy  the  press  plunger,  by  means  of  a 
weighted  valve,  is  lialile  to  several  objections,  as 
was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  l)y  Professor  Peter 
Barlow,  more  recently  by  Professor  Rankine,  and 
by  Mr.  Bowman  in  his  evidence  before  the  1800 
Committee.  In  the  first  place,  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  the  pump  plunger  and  the  valve  is 
necessarily  great ;  and  a  simple  calculation  will 
show  that  a  hair's  breadth  more  or  less  to  the  valve 
would  make  an  important  difference.  In  the  next 
place,  the  friction  of  the  leathers  and  the  weight 
ot  the  plunger  are  not  taken  into  account ;  the 
gross  load  on  the  plunger  is,  in  fact,  given  as  the 
useful  work  at  the  end  of  the  piston  rod.  Some 
experiments  ma<le  by  Professor  Rankine,  whose 
name  is  a  sutficient  guarantee  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  have  shown  that  about  one-tenth  should 
be  deducted  from  the  pressure  in  the  hydraulic 
press,  merely  for  the  friction  ol'  the  press  plunger. 
The  real,  the  useful  work  exerted  at  the  end  of  the 
plunger  on  the  chain  is  thus  more  than  10  per  cent, 
less  than  is  given  by  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
An  error  in  the  opposite  direction  will  he  made  by 
conducting  the  pressure  of  the  water,  either  on  a 
weighted  valve,  or  on  a  Bourdon  guage,  and  this 
error  will  vary  with  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  the 
number  of  bends,  and  the  other  losses  of  effect  in  a 
stream  of  water  passing  through  a  pipe,  which  are 
well  known  to  engineers.  The  load  on  a  safely 
valve  is  always  an  unreliable  datum  for  computing 
pressure  ;  a  Bourdon  guage  is  much  more  delicate, 
hut,  in  this  case,  its  indications  are  erroneous,  un- 
less proper  allowance  be  made  for  liie  friction  of 
the  leathers  and  the  weight  of  the  plunger.  The 
most  exact  means  yet  employed  for  measuring  the 
stress  created  by  tlie  plunger  on  the  chain,  consists 
in  tlie  use  of  a  system  of  balanced  levers,  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  at  H.M.  Woolwich  and  Ports- 
mouth dockyards,  and  by  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Lenox.  'The  press  at  Woolwich  is  also  furnished 
with  a  weiglited  valve,  according  to  the  plan  just 
mentioned,  and  in  addition  to  the  system  of  levers. 
The  lever  scale  is  perfectly  sensible  to  a  few  pounds, 
but  the  valve  scale  will  scarcely  move  with  a  load 
of  two  tons,  and  it  is  less  and  less  sensible  as  the 
loads  increase.  The  balanced  levers  are  perfectly 
accurate,  but  the  apparatus  is  rather  expensive. 
At  I  lie  last  Worcester  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  a  certain  apparatus  (not  patented) 
was  exhibited  for  testing  the  draught  of  Fowler's 
six-furrow  steam-plought,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
a  modification  of  this  dynanomettr  might  be  em- 
ployed for  registering  the  stress  on  a  cable.  It 
consisted  essentially  of  a  cylinder,  and  a  piston,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  a  volume  of  water  in  com- 
munication with  a  Bourdon  guage.  The  water  was 
enclosed  in  an  elastic  diapliragm,  fixed  to  the  piston 
and  to  the  cover,  and  the  guage  was  necessarily 
marked  according  to  the  results  given  by  weights 
gradually  applied.  By  shrinking  rings  on  the  out- 
side, or  by  straining  on  a  coil  of  wire,  the  cylinder 
could  be  made  to  stand  any  amount  of  pressure  re- 
quired, and,  adjusted  with  the  cross  shackle  pins 
at  the  opposite  ends,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  tension,  and  also  by  the 
adoption  of  other  simple  means,  such  as  the  use  of 
steel,  that  will  occur  to  those  now  present,  a  light 
instrument  of  probably  very  great  delicacy  would 
be  obtained. 

When  a  long  length  of  cable,  say  of  seventy-five 
fathoms,  is  being  tested,  there  is  another  influence 
that  will,  in  some  cases,  affect  the  result.  If  we 
take  the  comparatively  light  one-inch  cable,  we 
find  that  it  weighs  58lhs.  per  fathom,  so  that  the 
whole  length  will  weigh  nearly  two  tons.  The  last 
link  at  each  end  will  have  to  stand  a  down  pull  of 
nearly  one  ton  in  addition  to  the  longitudinal  stress 
of  18  tons.  Tills,  liowever,  would  probably  be 
practically  compensated  liy  directing  the  hammer 
test  more  towards  the  centre  portions  of  the  cable, 
and  the  vis  viva  of  each  blow  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  metal,  the  deflection  of  eacti 
link  struck,  and  liy  the  cornliined  weight  and  resi- 
lience of  a  certain  portion  of  the  cable  within  the 
range  of  each  blow.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that 
in  testing  tlie  effect  of  impact  on  beams,  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  used  a  41b.  leaden  cushion  in  order  to 
partially  deaden  the  jar  of  the  blow.  In  a  leading 
article  of  one  of  the  engineering  journals,  in  May 
last  year,  giving  an  account  of  Loyd's  proving 
house,  i.t  was  proposed  that  "  a  falling  weight,  to 
be  released  by  a  trigger  tripped  by  a  long  cord," 
should  be  employed  instead  of  the  hammer,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  accident  to  the  operative,  through 
the  flying  of  the  cable  or  a  chip  of  the  cast  iron 
cross-stays.  This  weiglit  could  be  made  to  slide 
overhead  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  cable  ; 
and  by  letting  it  fall  from  heights  determined 
for  each  diaiueler  of  cable,  the  vis  viva  employed 
could  be  measured  with  approximate  accuracy 
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This  would  only  he  on  a  par  witli  the  plan  adopted 
ill  miinlierless  instances,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our 
ecientiSc  neisjlibonrs  the  French  ;  and  similar  mea- 
sures might  perhaps  be  used  to  measure  the  blow 
required  to  carry  out  the  fracture  test. 

The  ap[)lication  of  known  inijiulsiie  force  as  a  test 
is  of  tlie  utmost  value,  more  especially  when,  as 
with  cables,  the  oliject  tested  will  have  to  underg^o 
such  forces  in  practice.  If  some  plan  could  be  de- 
vised for  easily  and  accurately  subuiittins  the  whole 
length  sirnultauennsly  to  a  su<lden  instead  of  a  static 
load,  this  would  be  of  great  importance.  In  the 
nieanlime,  the  haminer-hlows  are  the  tests  for  the 
resilience  of  the  cable.  In  doubtfiil  cases  Professor 
Daniell's  acid  test  might  he  of  value  in  examining 
the  nature  of  the  fractured  sections  of  the  two  or 
three  links  that  are  usually  broken  up.  A  great 
number  of  experiments  on  the  specific  gravity  of 
iron  have  shown  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make 
deductions  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  specimen  of 
wrought-iron  worked  by  one  metallurgical  process, 
and  to  then  apply  these  results  to  a  bar  produced 
by  another  mode — for  instance,  to  compare  in  this 
way  a  ro'led  bar  with  a  hammered  bar.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  remarkably  close,  though  not 
perfect,  correspondence  between  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  quality  of  the  specimens.  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
founil  that  the  specific  gravity  of  iron  was  even 
decreased  by  being  much  strained — at  any  rate  by 
tension.  It  is  very  easy  to  obtain  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  substance  like  iron  ;  and  whether 
the  physical  facts  that,  1st,  the  gravities  of,  for 
instance.  No.  3  bars,  b'-ar  a  prett\  constant  relation 
to  their  qualities  ;  and  that,2iid,  the  specific  gravity 
of  wrougbt-iron  generally  is  (limhiished  by  tensional 
straining  ;  and,  3rd,  that  it  is  con-lderably  increased 
by  annealing,  might  be  used  in  practice  for  testing 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  or  the  deterioration  through 
wear  of  a  chain,  is  at  least  worth  an  inquiry. 

The  physical  conditions  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion, the  use,  and  the  testing  of  anchors,  differ  so 
materially  from  those  of  chain  cables,  that  the  two 
Hubjects  must  be  separated  in  an  examiiuition  of 
this  kind.  13ut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
sound  and  general  system  of  testing  the  mooring 
tackle  (if  ships  will  bring  about  the  same  iinprove- 
iiient  in  the  quality  of  chain  cables  and  anchors  as 
the  trials  at  Slioeburyness  have  already  effected  in 
the  quality  of  rolled  plates;  and  the  eff'ect  which 
will  indeed  be  produced  l)y  somewhat  similar  causes. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  COTTAGE  BUILDING.* 

(Continued  from  page  109.) 
According  to  the  population  returns  of  the 
census  of  1861,  the  number  of  individuals  consti- 
tuting families  of  the  sizes  mentioned  below  appears 
to  be  in  the  following  proportion  ;  of  course  these 
figures  represent  only  those  families  specially 
selected  to  illustrate  the  point  before  us: — 

Populationof  Families, 
the  District. 

1 768  families,  consisting  of  married  persona  with 
five  cliildren. 
1,378  do.,  witli  three  children. 
],B'-J9  ilo.,  witli  one  diild. 
I,el4  do  ,  witli  no  cliildien. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  it  is  manifestly  clear 
that  dwellings  should  be  provided  of  dItFerent  sizes 
and  accommodation  in  something  like  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

The  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1849,  published, 
in  the  Journal  of  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  the  designs  and  particulars  of  the  several 
kinds  of  cottages  he  was  erecting  on  his  Bedford- 
shire and  Devonshire  estates  He  had  directed  his 
surveyor  to  prepare  plans  of  cottages,  suitable  for 
families  of  different  sizes,  singly  and  in  Idocks,  and 
some  most  excellent  designs  will  he  found  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 
Among  them  will  he  found  the  following  fdans  :  — 
No.  1  shows  a  block  of  four  cottages,  in  which  two 
have  two  bedrooms,  and  two,  three  bedrooms  each. 
No.  2  shows  a  pair  of  cottages,  in  which  each  has  a 
single  lied  room. 

On  Sir  Henry  Dashwood's  estate,  in  Oxfordshire, 
may  be  seen  some  excellent  cottages,  which  con- 
tain three  bedrooms,  but  one  is  placed  on  the 
ground  floor  and  two  above,  and  scullery,  jiantry, 
&c.,  form  a  lean-to.  The  Cottage  Improvement 
Society  have  issued  a  design  with  a  similar  ai  range- 
ment  of  rooms,  with  the  exception  that  the  bed- 
room occupies  the  lean-to,  in  the  place  of  tlie  scul- 
lery, and  has  no  fire-place  in  it;  the  plan,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  considered  so  good  as  that  adopted 
at  Kirllington. 

Captain  Dash  wood,  under  whose  direction  the 
cottages  on  the  Kirllington  estate  were  erected, 
thus  explains  the  advantages  of  the  design  : — "  The 
downstairs  bedroom  is  adopted  because  it  is  found 
that  a  farm-lal)ourer,  though  requiring  a  third  hed- 

•  Paper  read  by  J.  Bailey  Denton,  Esq.,  Jl.  Inst.,  C.E.,  at 
tlu)  Society  of  Arts,  May  11. 


room  at  one  stage  of  his  family's  growth,  does  not 
require  it  for  any  length  of  time,  as  his  family  are 
either  very  young,  or,  as  soon  as  able,  go  out  to 
service.  The  groundfloor  bedroom  can,  at  such 
time,  be  used  for  a  lodger  ;  or  when  the  parents  get 
old  they  can  retire  to  this  room  and  admit  a  married 
child,  or  even  another  couple,  to  help  to  pay  the 
rent.  The  old  woman,  by  looking  after  the  chil- 
dren, enables  the  young  wife  to  attend  to  work,  and 
the  old  man  can  help  to  gain  a  living  iiy  doing  du- 
ties which  frequently  devolve  on  children  to  the  loss 
of  their  education.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
are:  First — That  of  enaliling  old  and  young  people 
to  reside  under  one  roof,  thereby  securing  nearly  all 
the  advantages  of  two  cottages.  Second — It  se- 
cures greater  privacy  from  the  position  of  the  rooms, 
as  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  parents  would 
sleep  below  and  the  cliildren  above,  and  the  parti- 
tion walls  would  be  constructed  of  brick,  and  not 
lath  and  plaster,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  three- 
room  cottages.  Third  — It  secures  greater  warmth 
and  less  draught;  and  Fourth — The  third  down- 
stairs room  will  be  found  available,  if  required,  as 
a  workshop,  or  as  a  bedroom,  especially  suitable 
for  a  crippled  child  or  an  aged  parent."  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  same  arrangement  of  sleeping  rooms 
is  shown  by  the  woodcut  of  a  cottage  designed  by 
the  writer,  in  which  the  scullery  forms  a  small  co- 
vered yard,  extending  from  the  cottage  to  the  out- 
building. The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that  the  yard  and  scullery  being  one,  and  under 
cover,  the  former  is  always  dry,  and  the  latter 
more  spacious  than  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
while  the  room  {i.e.  yard)  is  so  constructed  that  it 
cannot  be  misappropriated  as  a  living  room. 

Some  cottages  erected  on  theCulfurd  estate,  near 
Bury  St.  Edmonds,  by  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Benson,  have 
an  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  scullery  which 
will  recommend  itself.  Mr.  Benyon  says — "  I  have 
just  completed  these  cottages  at  a  cost  under  £2U0. 
I  have  put  the  bakehouse  and  washhonse  out  of 
doors,  as  this  prevents  any  steam  from  getting  into 
the  bedrooms,  and  the  back  kitchen  is  made  small, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  made  a  living  room,  which 
I  have  lound  to  be  the  case  in  some  cottages  that  I 
have  built,  in  which  the  larger  front  room  has  only 
been  made  use  of  to  bang  up  the  family  photo- 
graphs." The  cost  quoted  by  Mr.  Benyon  evidently 
does  not  include  every  detail. 

An  arrangement  for  the  accommodation  of  un- 
married men  has  been  adopted  in  different  forms, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the 
subject  which  deserves  more  careful  consideration, 
although  at  present  it  does  not  receive  the  attention 
it  ought.  The  late  Prince  Consort  viewed  this  oli- 
ject with  considerable  interest,  and  at  the  Flemish 
Farm  his  Hoyal  Highness  erected  a  cottage  -peciiilly 
designed  for  the  accorninodation  of  carters  and  un- 
married men  upon  the  farm.  Several  instances 
might  be  mentioned  where  the  unmarried  labourers 
have  been  provided  for  by  the  erection  of  a  number 
of  bedrooms  under  one  roof,  with  a  common  mess- 
room,  and  sujiplied  with  a  kitchen  and  offices,  under 
the  charge  of  a  selected  matron.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  a  provision  goes  far  to  prevent  evils 
attending  the  admission  of  lodgers  into  cottages, 
and,  as  such,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist and  the  landowner. 

Reduced  to  figures,  we  shall  find  that  three  bed- 
room cottages  will  cost  from  £130  to  £1.')0  each  ; 
those  with  two  bedrooms  from  £90  to  £130  each, 
and  those  with  one  bedroom  only  from  £70  to  £100. 
The  mean  return  required  to  repay  principal  and  in- 
terest in  30  >  ears  may  be  taken  at  £8  a  year  for 
file  first,  A'6  12s.  for  the  secomi,  and  £5  for  the 
last  description  of  cottage.  With  respect  to  the 
improvement  and  alleraticni  of  old  cottages  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  much  has  been 
done  and  much  more  can  be  done.  The  best  prac- 
tical illustration  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  at  Broad- 
lands,  the  estate  of  Lord  Palmerston,  where  every- 
thing that  can  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  has  been  studied  with  the  greatest  possible 
interest.  Lord  Piilinerston  has  said,  and  proved, 
that  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  pull  down  old  cottages 
to  build  new  ones.  A  great  deal  can  he  done  at  a 
moderate  cost,  in  improving  the  old  ones."  His 
lordship  added,  when  he  said  this,  "  That  the  effect 
of  improving  these  dwellings  is  almost  marvellous. 
In  the  first  place,  the  comfort  of  a  man's  house 
depends  on  the  tidiness  of  a  man's  wife,  and  on  the 
mode  in  which  she  tries  to  make  him  comfortable. 
But  there  is  a  temper  of  the  human  mind  which  is 
denominated  recklessness.  When  a  thing  seems 
impossible  it  is  given  up  in  despair.  When  a  cot- 
tage is  in  such  a  '  ramshackle'  state  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  wife  to  keep  it  clean,  she  becomes  a 
slattern  ;  everything  goes  to  ruin  ;  the  man  is  dis- 
gusted, and  flies  to  the  heershop."  At  Broiidlaiids, 
Lord  Paliiiersion  has  personally  superintended 
the  enlargement  and  alteration  of  his  obi  cottages, 
so  as  to  render  them  free  from  those  objei  tions  which 
are  so  repugnant  to  good  feeling.    Sufficient  bed- 


room accommodation,  good  drainage,  and  ventilation 
have  been  his  primary  objects,  while  the  poor  man's 
comfort  has  been  studied  by  the  substitution  of 
boarded  for  stone  or  brick  floors,  and  by  the  pro- 
vision of  those  little  conveniences,  such  as  cup- 
boards and  shelves,  which  we  all  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate in  our  own  houses.  Several  local  societies 
have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  England 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  improvement  of 
existing  cottages.  It  would  be  difficult  to  specify 
them,  but  in  inosr  cases  the  object  has  been  to  ad- 
vance money  to  the  poorer  owners  of  cottages  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  build  bedrooms  to 
existing  tenements  ;  and  one  society  went  so  far  a* 
to  offer  a  bonus  or  gift  of  £5  to  such  owner  as  would 
add  an  additional  bedroom. 

Without  entering  upon  any  details  as  to  the  cost 
of  alterations  and  additions  which  may  be  made  to 
existing  cottages  to  render  them  conformable  te 
present  views,  it  is  manifest  that  very  much  may 
be  done  with  them  at  a  less  expense  than  liy  the 
erection  of  new  cottages,  an  advantage  which  will 
enable  landowners  to  adjust  the  rent  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  circumstances  of  the  labourers  on  their 
estates.  In  fact,  it  is  to  this  point  we  must  look 
for  a  means  of  reconciling  the  difficulties  of  the 
whole  question.  Tlie  rules  laid  down  by  the  Inclo- 
sure  Commissioners  for  the  advance  of  money  to 
landowners  for  cottage  building  in  no  way  extend  to 
the  conversion  of  or  addition  to  existing  cottages; 
and  the  facilities  for  getting  money  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  new  cottages  are  therefore  one  reason 
why  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  im|iroveraent  of 
existing  structures.    This  is  to  be  regretted. 

3rd.  These  remarks  bring  us  to  the  third  part  of 
the  subject — the  advantages  of  good  cottages  to  the 
labourer,  the  tenant  farmer,  and  the  landowner, 
who,  being  naturally  benefitted,  must  severally 
contribute  to  the  return  due  to  the  provision  of  good 
cottages. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  said,  "The  cottages 
for  the  laliourer  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  a[i[inrtenances  of  a  farm,  just  as  much  as  the 
buildings  for  cattle,  or  any  other  erection  essential 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land;"  and  that  "When 
be  built  a  collage  for  a  labourer  he  regarded  it  as 
he  did  the  farm-house,  for  which  he  did  not  expect 
the  tenant  to  pay  rent  separately  from  the  land," 
bis  lordship  correctly  expressed  the  connection  of 
t be  labourer  with  the  land  upon  which  he  is  em- 
ployed ;  and,  although  there  are  many  who  object 
lo  the  dependent  condition  to  which  a  labourer  is 
reduced  by  occupying  a  dwelling  from  which  he  may 
lie  ejected  by  his  em[)loyer,  it  is  a  position,  never- 
theless, from  which  it  is  not  possible  to  rescue  him 
as  long  as  he  is  unable,  out  of  bis  wages,  to  pay 
the  full  rent  due  for  his  Innne. 

The  limits  of  the  present  paper  forbid  our  dwell- 
ing upon  the  wide  topic  of  lali<iiirers'  wages,  which 
it  will  no  doubt  be  said  should  be  sufficiently  high 
to  enable  every  man  to  pay  his  own  rent  as  a  free 
agent,  and  that  the  dependence  of  the  labourer 
upon  his  employer  for  his  home  is  a  species  of  serf- 
dom Ironi  wbicli  he  should  be  relieved.  At  present, 
we  can  only  deal  with  the  question  of  wages  as  we 
know  tliern  to  he.  In  the  northern  counties,  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  able-bodied  men  employed 
on  farms  will  be  found  to  be  13s.  (id.  ;  in  the  midland 
counties  they  will  be  lis.,  and  in  the  southern 
counties  not  quite  10s.  The  women  (excluding  the 
indoor  servants  and  dairy- women)  living  in  cottages 
with  their  husbands  or  families,  have  it  In  their 
power  lo  gain  some  money,  in  adilili.in  to  the  wages 
of  the  husband,  and  iliese  contributions  vary  with 
districts.  In  some  the  women  assist  in  field  labour 
more  than  others.  In  Bedfordshire  and  adjoining 
counties,  straw-plaiting  helps  to  maiiiiain  the  rural 
population  ;  while  in  other  localities  hice-making 
answers  the  same  end.  The  wages  gained  by  hoys 
of  different  ages  are  about  the  same  all  over  Eng- 
land, varying  from  4d.  to  Is.  per  day.  .■\ltliough 
there  is  a  wide  dift'erence  in  the  earnings  of  the  la- 
bourers in  different  counties,  in  no  instances  is  it 
possible  for  any  labourer  with  a  large  family,  by 
which  the  wife  is  disqualified  from  earning  anything, 
to  pay  3s.  fcid.  a  week  out  of  his  wages.  The  ad- 
vantages to  llie  labourer  by  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
cottage  are,  nevertheless,  consideruble.  He  will 
have  greater  comfort  and  improved  health  ;  but  al- 
though these  benefits  will  render  him  pliisically 
better  able  to  do  his  work,  they  do  not  enable  him, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  earn  more  wages,  and 
thereby  to  pay  more  rent.  If  his  cottage  is  placed 
on  or  near  the  field  of  his  labour,  he  will  gain  more 
time  in  which  to  work  in  his  garden  and  enjoy  his 
home,  and  to  Ibis  extent  he  is  pecuniarily  benefitted. 
But  with  tills  advantage,  the  utmost  a  labourer  can 
pay  in  the  way  of  rent  is  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
seventh  of  Ins  earnings  ;  and  assnniing  his  wages  to 
be,  as  in  Hants  or  Dorset,  ten  shillings  per  week, 
with  double  wages  at  harvest,  it  follows  that  Is. 
per  week  represents  the  amount  he  can  set  aside  for 
rent.    In  the  Midland  Counties,  by  the  same  rule, 
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the  proportion  due  to  rent  will  he  Is.  9(1.,  and  in  the 
Northern  Counties  2s.  per  week.  There  i.s  an  ad- 
vantaae,  however,  to  the  lahourer  in  a  couiforlalile 
cottage  whicli  he  may  not  directly  ackiii>vvledi;e  or 
appreciate,  and  therefore  for  which  lie  would  he 
ilisinclined  to  pay.  One  of  the  certain  effects  of 
a  comfortahle  home,  with  the  cleanliness  and 
tidiness  which  it  hegets  in  his  wife  and  children, 
is  to  keep  him  from  the  piililic-hoiise,  and  therehy 
to  avoid  the  e.vpeiulitiire  of  his  earniuics  in  heer. 

I  believe  no  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
labourins  poor  will  grudge  tiie  cottager  the  advan- 
tage of  this  saving,  but,  o  i  the  contrary,  will  rejoice 
in  his  thus  helping  him  to  a  means  of  educatin^r  his 
children. 

The  advantages  of  well-built  and  well-placed  cot- 
tages to  the  tenant-farmer,  in  securing  labour  at  the 
time  and  at  the  place  where  it  is  wanted,  can  hardly 
l)e  overrated.  Well-placed  cottages  will  not  only 
secure  the  farmer  a  choice  of  his  labourers,  but  will 
secure  him  that  protecti.jn  for  his  stock  and  property 
which  the  presence  of  selected  men  on  the  spot  will 
he  sure  to  gain.  He  will,  moreover,  save  the  time 
and  strength  of  his  labourers  by  securing  that 
portion  of  both  which  would  otherwise  be  expended 
in  walking  to  and  from  the  farm.  It  has  frequently 
been  said  that  the  farmer  loses  nothing  in  tiiis  re- 
spect, but  that  as  his  labourers  are  bound  to  he  on 
the  scene  of  their  employment  at  a  given  time,  and 
to  leave  it  at  another,  the  loss  of  both  time  and 
strength  is  theirs  and  not  their  employer's.  Those 
persons,  however,  who  look  carefully  into  these 
assumptions  are  of  a  very  different  opinion. 

The  advantages  to  the  employer  of  well-placed 
comfortable  cottages  for  his  labourers  will  certainly 
justify  him  in  paying  a  proportion  of  the  rent.  Tlie 
aggregate  value  of  the  advantages  has  been  esti- 
mated at  different  amounts,  from  Is.  to  2s.  a  week. 
If  the  mean  be  taken,  then,  the  tenant  farmer  may 
he  regarded  as  paying  Is.  6d.  per  week  more  in 
wages  for  selected  men  placed  where  they  are 
wanted. 

The  advantage  to  a  landowner  of  a  good  cottage 
tenantry  is  quite  equal  to,  though  not  so  manifestly 
direct  in  its  results  as,  that  to  the  labourer  and  the 
tenant-farmer.  Leaving  out  of  coT\sideralion  all 
regard  for  the  duties  of  a  landowner  in  his  social 
position,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  his  property  will  result  more  from^the 
good  character  of  the  labouring  population  which  is 
fixed,  than  from  his  farm  tenantry,  which,  compar- 
atively, is  frequently  changing. 

The  best  cultivated  districts,  and  those  which  owe 
their  high  rents  to  the  superior  treatment  of  the 
land,  have  arrived  at  their  present  condition  from 
the  superior  character  of  the  local  labourers.  The 
good  habits  which  comfortable  and  cleanly  homes 
beget,  not  only  secure  the  superior  cultivation  and 
the  improved  rental  which  results  from  it,  but  they 
engender  a  respect  for  property  generally,  and  are 
opposed  to  the  evils  of  poaching  and  petty  depreda- 
tions which  chatacterise  certain  demoralized  dis- 
tricts. On  these  grounds  the  landowner  can  afford 
to  debit  himself  with  a  part  of  the  return  due  for 
good  cottages.  It  is  very  much  to  his  interest  to 
recognise  the  fact  in  this  light,  for  it  will  be  a  sorry 
day  for  him  when  cottages  can  be  erected  at  such 
a  price  as  will  enable  the  labourer  alone  to  satisfy 
the  builder,  and  induce  speculators  to  run  up  cot- 
tages wherever  and  whenever  it  may  suit  their 
purposes. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  landowner  may 
contribute  to  the  rent  of  a  cottage  in  a  tangible 
manner  without  a  contribuiion  of  money,  which 
might  be  tnore  generally  adopted.  It  is  by  adding 
a  rood  of  land  to  each  cottage  occupied  by  an  able- 
bodied  labourer,  and  charging  him  otdy  an  agricul- 
tural rent  for  it.  The  value  of  land  of  moderate 
fertility  to  a  lalionrer  for  gardening  is  9d.  a  pole,  or 
£b  an  acre,  if  it  immediately  adjoins  his  cottage. 
The  value  of  the  same  land  for  farming  may  be  taken 
at  £•!  an  acre,  or  3d.  a  pole  ;  if,  therefore,  the  cot- 
tager pays  but  3d.,  and  he  is  benefitted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  9d.  a  pole,  the  difference  of  value  will  be 
209.  a-year  for  the  rod  which  tlie  landlord  will  thus 
jiractically  contribute  towards  the  cottager's  rent. 

before  dismissing  from  consideration  the  advan- 
tage landowners  will  gain,  a  word  or  two  sliould  he 
said  as  to  their  duties  with  respect  to  the  labouring 
classes.  Most  nobly  did  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford, 
in  his  communication  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Kngland,  express  wiiat  he  deemed  to  be 
that  duty  (Journal  of  Royal  Agricultund  Society, 
vol,  X  ,  p.  I8(j};  —  Cottage  building  is,  we  nil  know, 
a  bad  investment  of  money  ;  but  this  is  not  the  light 
in  which  such  a  subject  should  he  received  by  land- 
lords, from  whom  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that,  while  they  are  building  and  improving 
farm-houses,  homesteads,  and  cattle-sheds,  they 
will  also  build  and  iin|irove  dwellings  for  their 
labourers  in  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  improved 
and  improving  culiivation  of  the  laud.  To  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  afford 


them  means  of  greater  cleanliness,  health,  and  com- 
fort in  their  own  houses  ;  to  extend  education,  and 
thus  raise  the  social  and  moral  habits  of  those  tnost 
valuable  members  of  the  community,  are  among  the 
first  duties,  and  ought  to  be  among  the  truest  plea- 
sures, of  every  landlnnl.  While  he  thus  cares  for 
those  whom  Providence  has  comrniited  to  his  charge, 
he  will  teach  them  that  reliance  on  the  exertions  of 
the  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed  is  the 
surest  way  to  their  own  independence  and  the  well- 
being  of  their  families. 

But,  however  striking  and  true  these  words  may 
be,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  long  as  the  laws  of 
settlement  and  irremovability  remain  as  they  are, 
tuere  is  little  chance  of  any  general  extension  of 
cottage  building.  This  is  not  said  to  justify  the 
cruel  acts  of  some  landowners  in  demolishing  old 
cottages  without  building  new  ones,  but  to  atfirm 
that  there  will  always  he,  so  long  as  these  laws  re- 
main unaltered,  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed 
interest  who  will  refrain  from  building  while  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  cottages  they  build  being  occu- 
pied by  laliourers  employed  on  other  proprties  than 
their  own  ;  in  which  case  they  say  and  feel  they 
will  only  be  preparing  their  own  punishment,  in  is- 
uiuch  as  a  residence  of  three  years  prevents  removal, 
and  gives  a  labourer  who  may  become  a  pauper  a 
claim  for  relief  as  long  as  he  lives. 

If  we  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  difficulties  of  the  case,  there  are,  indeed, 
several  points  towards  which  attention  may  lie  di- 
rected. First,  to  the  alteraiion  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement,  or  irremovability  just  referred  to,  with 
a  view  to  encourage  tlie  building  of  new  cottages. 
Second,  to  the  auielioration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
which  discourages  provident  habits  in  the  labouring 
poor.  And  third,  to  the  encouragement  of  sound 
benefit  societies,  whereby  the  labouring  poor  may 
provide  for  old  age  as  well  as  for  sickness. 


MEETING  OF  IRISH   CIVIL  SERVICE  AND 
GENERAL  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

A  NUMEROUS  and  influential  meeting  of  the  promoters 
and  supporters  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wedne.sday 
evening,  1st  inst.,  in  the  Rotundo.  Chakles  Gkanbv 
BuKKK,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

Amcmg  those  pi'osent  were:  William  Henry  HarcUiige,  E.sq., 
LaniJed  Kstatcs  I'ecorclOtflcu;  William  Genion,  ICsq.,  Secretary 
10  the  lioaiil  of  Clunitable  Bequests;  Mesaiider  P.iiker,  Esq., 
J.P  ;  Tliiimas  Vance,  l',s(|.,  J.P.,  Blackrock  House;  Jacolj 
Owen,  Esq.;  Frederick  Falkner,  Esq.,  Barristcr-at-Law;  Ben- 
jamin Banks,  Esq.  Chief  Clerk.  INinr  Law  Commission ;  W. 
8cott,  Esq.,  Valuation  Office ;  Ccor^e  Irwiii,  ICsq.,  Valuation 
OlEce;  W.  G,  Pluiikett,  Escj  ,  Valuation  onice;  Andrew  H. 
Bafjot,  Esq.,  William-street;  William  H.  Newell,  Esq  ,  LL.I)., 
Cliief  of  Inspection,  Board  of  Education;  Jamesil,  (Jwen,  Ksq  , 
Architect  to  the  Board  of  Works;  Auj;ustus  Wyatt,  Es(i.,  Chief 
Clerk  of  Income  Tax  Department;  Edward  Henry  Carson,  Esq., 
Architect;  Gcoi-ge  E.  Dunn,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Koyal  Hospital; 
Itobert  li.  I*'alkner,  Esq.,  .Solicitor;  James  \.  Gardner,  Esq., 
her  iM;ijesty's  <_'ustoms;  Robert  H.  Jephson,  i-Lsq.,  l^oor  I^aw 
Commission;  Trevor  Owen,  Esq.,  ussislant  architect  lioard  of 
Works;  I'l'cdenck  Franklin,  Esq.,  Board  of  \Vf)rks,  Dublin; 
Alfred  J.  Aldrich,  Esq ,  merchant;  Georf^e  William  Finlay, 
Esq.,  Poor  Law  Commission;  John  Duly,  Esq.,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; Joseph  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Board  of  Eiluc.Uion;  F.  W. 
Connor,  Esq.,  Board  of  Education;  John  G.  Macfee,  Esq.,  her 
JIajesty's  Customs;  —  Slcviu,  Esq  ,  solicitor;  Jonn  P.  beaver, 
Esq..  solicitor,  her  Majesty's  Customs;  —  Bryant,  Esq,  Board 
of  Works;  Charles  liussdl,  E.sq  ,  Board  of  Works;  —  Butler, 
Esq. ;  Thomas  Donelan,  lisq. ;  S.  llogers,  Esq. ;  J.  Browne,  Esq. ; 
E.  Soulst'y  Esq  ,  Common  Pleas,  &c. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
tre.spass  on  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  any  length, 
because  be  would  be  followed  by  others  who  had  de- 
voted more  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  than  he 
had,  and  who  understood  it  better  ;  and  as  they  had 
probably  come  there  to  learn  rather  than  to  speak,  he 
was  sure  that  they  would  give  an  attentive  audience 
to  what  would  be  said  upon  the  interesting  subject 
that  had  brought  them  together.  At  the  outset  he 
should  congratulate  the  promoters  on  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  meeting  assembled  on  that 
evening,  and  he  thought  it  right  to  state  that,  al- 
though himself  intimately  connected  with  the  Civil 
Service  of  this  country,  this  society  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  or  any  other  service.  'J  he  gentlemen 
from  whom  they  would  hear  most  instruction  on  the 
subject  were  those  eminent  in  the  highest  branches  of 
commerce  in  the  city,  who,  by  character  and  probity, 
had  attained  their  present  high  station,  who  would 
put  before  them  the  great  puiilic  advantages  to  the' 
community  of  a  society  such  as  this.  They  would 
hear  matters  succinctly  treated  regarding  the  opera- 
tions of  such  societies,  but  if  parties  would  only  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  jninted  document  lie  held  in 
his  hand,  and  for  which,  he  should  say,  they  were  in- 
debted to  their  iiideiatigable  secretary,  Mr.  Daly,  they 
would  find  in  it  the  amplest  informatiou,  and  an 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  alter  the  meeting  to 
enable  persons  to  join  their  society.  They  had  heard 
of  the  question  of  landlord  and  tenant  until  they  were 
almost  sick  of  it,  but  here  they  had  found  a  happy 
combination — rarely  seen  in  any  part  of  this  country 
. — for  by  their  plan  the  tenant  could  ultimately 
become,  through  thrift,  his  own  landlord  j  and  they 


had  it  from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authorities  on 
the  subject  (Mr.  Tidd  Pratt)  that  no  gentleman  who 
subscriljed  to  this  society  would  be  liable  beyond  what 
he  subscribed  ;  and  with  such  men  connected  with  it 
they  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  complete 
success  and  prosperity.  Those  societies  had  produced 
extraordinary  results  in  Lomlon,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham;  sliould  Irishmen,  then,  be  behind?  Such 
societies,  he  believed,  would  have  the  effect  of  uniting 
men — of  wearing  off  animosities  and  petty  prejudices, 
and  producing  harmony  and  good  fellowship,  and  that 
spirit  of  self-dependence  which  arises  from  self-respect, 
and,  what  was  worth  all,  a  high  moral  character  in 
the  community.  It  had  been  said  of  a  kindred  sub- 
ject that  a  proof  of  the  morality  of  Britain  was  the 
number  of  life  insurances,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
to  a  certain  extent  of  such  societies  as  this,  as  they 
were  to  a  certain  degree  of  a  kindred  nature.  He 
would  call  on  their  indefatigable  secretary  to  explain 
the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Daly),  then  came  forward  and 
said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  address  any  observa- 
tions to  the  meeting,  other  than  those  having  relation 
to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  they  met.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  general  question  of  building 
societies.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  assein- 
blages  on  the  same  .subject  elsewhere,  but  he  now 
found  that  his  oflice  had  come  down  from  a  promoter 
to  an  officer  of  the  society.  He  had  the  honour  of 
introducing  this  society  into  Ireland,  and  if  anything 
were  wanting  in  his  efforts  to  further  the  objects  of 
the  undertaking,  he  trusted  the  distinguished  assem- 
blage before  him  would  bear  with  his  defects.  Ha 
would  be  followed,  as  they  were  informed  by  their 
esteemed  chairman,  by  gentlemen  who  had  made 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  leading 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  society,  and  who 
would  bring  under  their  notice  the  whole  facts  con- 
nected with  building  societies,  and  would  explain  the 
immense  advantages  they  were  capable  of  conferring 
on  this  country.  They  had  already  conferred  great 
benefits  on  England,  and  he  did  not  see  why  Ireland 
should  not  participate  in  them.  He  would  only  (  bserve 
that  this  society,  of  which  he  had  the  himour  to  be 
the  promoter  had  attained  a  position  and  a  .'uccesa 
that  was  equal  to  anything  they  could  desire  ;  it  was 
not  formed  in  any  spirit  of  Ofiposition  to  any  other 
society — there  was  room  enough  for  all,  whether  they 
be  joint  or  distinct  societies,  and  he  could  tell  the  pro- 
moters of  those  other  societies  and  the  people  of  Dnb- 
lin,  that  he  and  those  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  would  be  glad  to  see  one  hundred  building 
societies  in  Dublin,  and  all  doing  welL  If  any  one 
wished  to  learn  the  vast  benefits  which  such  societies 
were  calculated  to  confer,  he  had  only  to  read  the  able 
statement  of  Mr.  Chambers  in  reference  to  his  visit  to 
Birmingham.  He  stated  that  everywhere  these  so- 
cieties existed  he  found  morality,  industry,  thrift,  and 
a  laudable  desire  for  religion  ;  and  if  these  results  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  such  societies  in  England,  it  was 
but  reasonable  to  expect  that  similar  consequences 
would  result  from  their  establishment  in  Ireland.  It 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  on  the  advantage  of 
a  man  occupying  his  own  house,  sitting  at  his  own 
hearth,  and  being  in  fact  his  own  landlord  ;  and  this 
feeling  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  self- 
dependence  and  self-reliance  such  as  the  chairman  so 
eloquently  referred  to.  Mr.  Daly  concluded  by  read- 
ing the  notice  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Alexander  Parker  proposed  the  first  resolution, 
viz.: — "That  this  meeting  highly  approves  of  the 
principle  upon  which  this  (the  Irish  Civil  Service  and 
General)  building  society  is  founded,  and  hereby  re- 
commends it  as  eminently  deserving  of  the  support  of 
the  Irish  public."  He  said,  he  felt  that  any  casual 
reader  of  the  newspaper  of  the  day  must  look  with  no 
little  anxiety  on  the  future  consequence  of  so  many 
schemes  having  originated  within  the  last  two  months, 
deinamling  enormous  sums  of  money  for  purposes 
some  of  which  he  regarded  as  feasible  enough,  some 
doubtful,  and  many  he  looked  on  as  Utopian.  He 
was  satisfied,  however,  that  this  was  not  a  .society 
that  bore  any  resemblance  to  some  of  the  undertakings 
be  had  referred  to;  it,  in  the  first  place,  made  no 
large  promises  of  marvellous  percentages  on  the  sums 
deposited,  but  it  says  that  for  a  small  outlay,  if  pro- 
perly supported,  it  will  enable  the  thrifty  man  to  be- 
come his  own  landlord.  He  did  not  kn^  w  whether  it 
was  so  with  the  other  members  of  the  board,  but  he 
had  a  distinct  recollection  himself,  when  house  rent 
was  a  serious  item  in  his  disbursements.  When  a 
young  man,  residing  alone,  he  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  embrace  such  an  advantage  as  a  building 
societ}'  of  this  nature  olFered.  There  was  a  very  large 
and  respectable  class  of  the  community  who,  with  tlie 
education,  the  feelings,  and  the  conduct  of  gentlemen, 
must  find  it  no  ea.sy  matter  to  make  both  ends  meet 
in  bringing  up  their  families  on  slender  means.  For 
that  class  of  the  community  he  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect; and  he  had  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  word  of 
encouragement,  a  word  of  counsel,  and  a  helping  hand 
towards  forwarding  the  interests  of  that  class.  He 
did  nut  anticipate  that  he  would  ever  become  a  bor- 
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rower  for  the-  purpose  of  building  a  house — he  was 
sufficiently  well  provided  in  tliat  respect ;  but  if  his 
friends  and  neighbours  who  were  not  yet  housed  de- 
sired to  acquire  that  independent  position  which  this 
society  proniisetl  to  them,  he  thought  as  a  citizen  he 
was  bound  to  give  a  helping  hand  towards  the  under- 
taking. The  resolution  which  he  proposed  pledged 
him  to  a  certain  extent  that  the  rules  of  the  society 
were  prudent,  sound,  and  practical.  He  did  not 
vouch  this  as  an  actuary,  but  said  that  the  rules  of 
their  society  were  the  rules  of  societies  that  had  been 
eminently  successful  ;  and  he  could  not  see  why  what 
had  succeeded  to  admiration  in  England  should  not 
succeed  to  admiiation  in  Ireland.  He  hoped  there 
was  as  much  inielligence  and  as  much  integrity  here 
as  there,  and  if  there  were  not  as  much  enterprise, 
this  was  a  step,  at  least,  in  the  right  direction.  'J"he 
building  societies  in  England,  as  a  general  rule,  were 
established  for  the  bent-fit  of  a  class  of  a  lower  social 
status  than  that  to  which  it  was  proposed  in  the  first 
instance  to  apply  the  present  society.  The  reason  of 
that  was  because  Ireland  was  not  a  manufacturing 
country,  and  we  had  not,  therefore,  the  class  of  fore- 
men and  overseers  to  become  builders  on  their  account. 
He  had  looked  over  the  papers  of  many  of  the  English 
building  societies,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  he  had 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  tlie  case  of  a  single  failure. 
One  society,  established  but  a  single  year,  in  Birming- 
ham had  put  forward  a  certified  statement  that  it  had 
eclipsed  most  of  the  societies  of  the  same  standing  in 
England,  partly  beciiuse  the  system  had  come  to  be 
so  thoroughly  understood,  and  partly  by  reason  of  ihe 
enormous  population  of  Birmingham.  It  had  a  good 
account  to  give  of  all  iis  investments,  and  had  realised 
a  profit  of  something  like  £900  on  the  year.  Mr. 
Parker  proceeded  to  explain  the  moile  in  which  the 
society  would  operate.  A  member  of  the  society  who 
wished  to  purchase  or  build  a  house  would  borrow  the 
money  lor  that  purpose  from  the  society,  which  would 
be  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  premises,  their  solicitor 
and  secretary  taking  care  that  the  security  was  suffi- 
cient. The  money  would  be  repaid  by  instalments  as 
agreed  upon,  and  when  the  entire  amount  was  liqui- 
dated the  man  became  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
Louse.  In  paying  the  instalments  he  was,  in  fact, 
paying  rent  to  himself,  and  accumulating  a  property. 
He  attached  great  importance  to  the  habits  of  thrift 
and  self-denial  which  such  a  society  was  calculated  to 
engende.-,  and  expressed  a  strong  belief  that  this  un- 
dertaking would  prove  as  successful  and  as  beneficial 
in  Ireland  as  similar  societies  had  done  everywhere. 

Mr.  James  Owen  seconded  the  resolution,  and  ex- 
plained at  some  length  the  principles  on  which  the 
society  was  founded,  and  the  advantages  which  it 
was  calculated  to  confer  upon  those  who  became  mem- 
bers of  it.  This  society  was  not  a  speculative  so- 
ciety— it  could  neither  buy  nor  sell ;  it  only  presen- 
ted to  parties  opportunities  of  buying  themselves,  and 
provided  them  with  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  then 
took  the  repayment  from  them  in  the  manner  most 
easy  to  them,  and  at  times  presenting  the  least  pos- 
sible difficulty.  'I  he  .society  did  not  build  itself,  or 
call  on  its  members  to  build — the  impression  had  gone 
out,  he  understood,  ih.it  member*  should  build,  but 
he  hoped  that  Mr.  Parker  had  sufficiently  removed 
that  impression  by  stating  that  although  he  had 
joined  us  he  did  not  intend  to  build.  It  was  an 
Irish  society,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  Irish,  not  only 
in  its  membership  and  directory,  but  also  in  its  suc- 
cess, and  as  Irishmen  had  the  reputation  of  going 
into  extremes  in  everything  in  this  country,  he  hoped 
the  peculiarity  would  in  this  instance  be  perpetuated 
by  carrying  this  .society  on  to  the  extreme  of  success, 

Mr.  William  Gernon  proposed  the  second  reso- 
lution:— "  That  the  following  gentlemen  be,  and  are 
hereby  appointed  auditors  and  arbitrators  of  the  so- 
ciety, viz. — .Mdc-rman  James  Mackey,  J. P.,  and 
Charles  Todd  Buchanan,  Esq., auditors ;  J  J.  McCarthy, 
lisq.,  arch  tect ;  A.  J.  Aldrich,  E.sq.,  merchant;  VVm. 
B.  Tomlins,  Esq.,8uiveyor  H.iM.  Customs;  J.  Sibthorpe, 
Esq.,  merchant:  and  VV.  C  Muiray,  Esq.,  architect; 
arbitrators."  Mr.  Uernon  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
knew  no  more  pleasant  position  in  which  a  speaker 
could  be  placed  tlian  when  having  to  follow  two 
gentlemen  who  had  thoroughly  dwelt  on  every  id'-a 
he  had  formed  of  a  subject,  and  expressed  it  infi- 
nitely better  than  he  could.  Having  the  good  fortune 
or  misfortune  of  following  the  exhau>tive  statement 
of  Mr.  Parker — agent  to  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
insurance  companies  in  this  or  any  other  country — 
guppleuicnled  by  Mr.  Owen,  he  felt  that  he  was 
literally  standing  before  tliem  without  having  been 
left  anything  to  say  except  to  piopose  to  the  meeting 
the  resolution  placed  in  his  hands  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary they  should  adopt  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
under  which  tliey  were  constituted.  He  would,  how- 
ever, take  ihe  opportunity  of  saying  that  the)'  might 
be  sure  that  any  society  Mr.  Parker  had  allied  himself 
to  as  a  Vice-President  was  no  foolish  project;  and 
when  he  (Mr.  Gernon)  saw  such  a  man  allied  to  their 
society,  and  also  the  name  of  William  Dargan — a 
man  not  (mly  of  Irish,  but  of  European  reputation — 
when  hu  saw  such  a  u:aa  as  Thomas  Vance,  so  well 


known  in  the  mercantile  world — a  man  in  the  station 
of  life  of  their  respected  chairman — he  should  come 
to  the  inevitable  conclusiion  that  not  only  was  that 
society  not  foolish  in  its  conception,  but  that  they  had 
the  most  perfect  guarantee  of  its  success.  He  cared 
nut  for  the  sneers  that  the  society  might  meet  from 
siinie  quarters  —  those  sneers  only  strengthened  them. 
With  William  Dargan  as  their  President,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  and  he  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Bagot  —  the 
pnjector  of  the  Irish  Exhibition — one  of  the  leading 
siars  of  the  evening,  but  who,  with  his  usual  modesty, 
was  concealing  bis  brightness  behind  the  chairman, 
they  need  entertain  no  fear  of  the  sneers  of  others — 
and  adiled  to  those  they  had  Ihe  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vices of  their  worth}'  secretary,  Mr.  Daly,  in  working 
oui  their  undertaking.  The  names  of  those  gentlemen 
he  had  read  from  the  resolution,  were  such  as  he  was 
sure  would  be  acceptable  to  our  Irish  audience  as  the 
Irish  comptrollers  of  this  Irish  society.  The  first 
buililiiig  bociety  came  into  existence  about  the  time 
he  (Mr.  Gernon)  came  into  the  world  himself — 
namely  about  40  years  ago.  He  was  glad  to  see 
them  in  such  good  humour,  and  he  did  not  wonder 
at  their  incredulity  as  to  his  being  so  long  in  the 
world.  Well,  the  presence  of  a  telegraph  line  in 
Connaught  would  not  be  newer  than  the  appearance 
of  a  building  society  now  in  Dublin,  and  he  was  not 
surprised  at  it ;  however,  their  results  were  beneficially 
known  and  fe't  in  England,  and,  before  proceeding 
further,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  justice  to  the 
gentleman  sitting  before  him,  and  with  regard  to  him 
he  would  only  say  that  the  origination  of  this  society 
and  the  idea  of  taking  it  up  and  conferring  the 
benefits  of  it  on  this  country  were  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  activity  and  talents  of  the  gentleman 
who  held  the  office  of  Seci'etary  to  their  society — to 
him  was  to  be  given  the  credit  of  procuring  for  their 
country  wh.it  was  sure  to  be  of  vital  advantage  and 
importance  to  it — he  had  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  business  part  of  this  society,  and  had  mastered 
the  details  in  every  part.  As  reganled  his  (Mr. 
Gernon's)  official  connexion  with  the  .society,  he  attri- 
buted the  honour  conferred  on  him  more  to  any  little 
attention  lie  might  have  given  to  the  meetings  than 
10  his  knowledge  of  the  details  of  those  societies.  It 
was  only  in  ln3i),  he  believed,  that  building  socie- 
becanie  an  establi.^hed  enterpiise,  as  they  ultimately 
attained  surha  magnitude,  that  the  legislature  thought 
fit  to  inter|iose,  and  passed  the  act  6  and  7,  Win. 
IV.,  under  which  their  society  was  registered,  and 
wliicli  permitted  them  to  meet  that  night  under  legal 
sanction.  In  reference  to  building  societies  in  general 
they  could  no  longer  be  deemed  an  experiment,  for 
the  ex[ierii:nc6  of  forty  years  proved  them  to  be 
eminently  successful  in  every  part  of  ICiigland.  In 
four  societies  in  the  town  of  Bradford  the  total  sum 
deposited  a  few  years  a.io  was  £1,179, 700,  and  in 
1858  alone,  the  enormous  sum  of  £22'i,b22  was  re- 
ceived. 1  he  average  annual  receipts  are  £1.')0,000. 
The  tntal  amount  advanced  on  mortgage  was  £032,457 
The  National  Freehold  Land  and  liiiililiiig  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Cobden,  M.  1'.,  is  the  chairman,  in  185.i 
had  an  invested  cairital  of  £220,80.).  In  the  year 
eniling  October,  1803,  Ihe  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  shareholders  was  £198,750,  and  the  net  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  (afier  placing  £5,000  to  the  credit 
of  the  reserve  fund)  was  £10,405.  In  the  Leeds 
Permanerit  Benefit  Puilding  Society,  of  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.,  M  P.,  is  chair- 
man, the  total  sum  invested  since  its  foundalion,  in 
1849,  amounted  to  £1,130,330,  and  during  the  last 
year  the  siun  received  by  it  was  £1()7.082.  In  the 
Queen's  Building  Society,  Mancheslcr  (of  which  Mr. 
Scholefield,  M.l'.,  is  cliairman,  and  which,  though  only 
a  few  years  in  existence,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  societies),  £52,000  has  already  been  in- 
vested. In  five?  other  building  societies  in  ISirming- 
ham  the  amount  invested  since  their  Ibrmalion  in  1847 
down  to  the  present  lime  is  £010,000.  'I  liese  sta- 
tistics were  to  be  found  collected  in  an  admirable 
article  on  building  societies  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Cii'il  Service  Gazette,  and  he  could  see  no  reason 
to  question  their  accuracy  in  any  respect.  He 
would  detain  them  for  a  few  moments,  while  read- 
ing from  an  authorily  known   to    them   all  Mr. 

Chambers — a  man  well  known  to  the  literary  world 
for  every  perfection  in  the  social  sense.  This  genlle- 
niaii  ha<l  made  building  societies  his  peculiar  study  ; 
he  went  from  ICdinburgh  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  mastering  the  details  of  those  building  societies, 
and  he  had  stated  the  result  of  his  experience  in  a 
liamphlet  which  he  had  read  at  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh. (.Mr.  Gernon  here  read  the  extracts  from  the 
p.imphlel  referred  to,  and  continued) — This  society 
was  brought  Ijefoie  the  public  in  this  country  in  a 
national  point  of  view — it  was  Irish  to  the  heart's 
core,  and  would  they  allow  it  to  be  said  that  because 
it  was  Irish  it  should  fail?  He  replied  that  such 
should  riOt  be  said  of  it.  Why  should  not  Irishmen 
in  their  own  country  succeed  as  well  as  in  any  other 
country  we  see  them  transported  to  ?  Why  should 
they  not  succeed  in  their  own  country  in  that  prin- 
ciple of  conibinatioQ  which  they  so  successfully  ac- 


complished when  cast  on  a  foreign  soil?  'ihe  society 
did  not  .-tand  hostile  or  antagonistic  to  any  other  so- 
ciet}'.  In  several  towns  in  England  there  were  not 
only  one  or  two  of  those  societies,  but  seven  or  eight 
of  them  ;  and  was  it  because  they  happened  to  be  the 
first  st.irted  in  this  country,  that  it  is  to  be  said  that 
there  was  no  room  for  them.  He  was  happy  to 
observe  that  they  were  patronised  by  the  ladies  on 
that  evening,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  good  omen,  for 
he  never  knew  of  the  ladies  taking  a  part  in  any  un- 
dertaking that  it  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Gernon  con- 
cluded by  calling  on  all  clas.ses  of  Irishmen  to  rally 
round  the  society,  and  by  availing  themselves  of  its 
incalculable  advantages,  not  only  serve  their  own 
counlry  but  render  unto  themselves  and  their  families 
a  lasting  benefit. 

Mr.  William  Harding  seconded  the  resolutiim.  The 
society  possessed  his  fullest  confidence,  not  more  from 
its  utility  than  from  the  list  of  names  attached  to  the 
directory.  He  was  sensible  of  its  advantages  to  the 
Civil  Service.  It  had  his  entire  support,  as,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  oldest  Civil  Service  officers  in  the  Uniteil 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Thomas  Vance,  J.P.,  proposed  a  resolution,  by 
which  the  meeting  recorded  its  full  confidence  in  the 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  board  of  management  and 
officers,  and  confided  to  them  the  futui-e  control  of 
the  society.  He  was  quite  sure  there  was  no  one  pre- 
sent who  did  not  know  the  name  of  each  gentleman 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  society.  He 
dwelt  on  the  great  services  that  their  indefatigable 
secretary,  Mr.  Daly,  had  rendered  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Trevor  Owen  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
said  that  he  had  confidence  io  doing  so,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  names  of  the  officers,  but  because 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  success  of  the  societies  of 
like  nature  in  England,  he  was  sure  that  such  a  so- 
ciety had  fair  prospects  of  success  here. 

Dr.  Newell  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Andrew  Bagot  bore  testimony  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  press  had  advocated  movements  calcula- 
ted to  benefit  our  country. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the 
meeting  separated. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  GENHKAL  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Society's  house, 
Dawson  street. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Graves,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  President  read  an  interesting  paper  on  certain 
inscribed  monumental  remains  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 
It  was  a  curious  Ogham  monument  he  had  to  give  an 
account  respecting.  Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Derrynane,  last  summer,  the  seat  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
he  observed  rising  out  of  the  strand  a  small  ruck  or 
pillar  about  three  feet  in  height.  One  of  his  sons  who 
accompanied  liiin,  suggested  that  it  might  be  an 
Ogham  monument.  Being  surrcmiided  with  sand 
some  inches  in  de|ith,  he  did  not  further  examine  it 
tlien.  On  the  following  day,  however,  it  was  exa- 
mined by  his  son,  who  brought  him  information 
which  .satisfied  him  as  to  its  character.  The  whole 
monument  was  covered  by  the  water  at  spring  tides. 
Upon  it  wa^  an  inscription  I'eading  from  below  up- 
wards, p;irt  of  Ihe  inscription  being  buried  in  the 
.sand,  and  the  p.irt  above  it  much  injured  and  defaced 
by  time.  In  Ihe  neighboni huod  of  this  monu- 
ment were  a  number  of  remarkable  ancient  forts,  and 
the  suirounding  counlry  was  rich  in  remains  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  arcliajologist.  Having 
referred  to  the  significance  of  such  monuinents,  and 
the  inscrifilions  upon  thein,  Ihe  Dean  acknowledged 
the  assistance  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Daniul  O'Con- 
nell, the  presoni  proprietor  of  Derrynane,  in  carry- 
ing on  his  examination  of  the  monument.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  remove  the  sand  and  other  obstructions 
from  about  its  base. 

The  pa|)er  was  referred  to  council  for  publication. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Garnett  read  a  paper  "  On  armour-plated 
ships  of  war."  He  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to 
give  an  inleresting  history  of  the  modern  system  of 
iron  plating,  and  an  account  of  the  different  forms  it 
hail  assumed  since  its  inli'oduction.  The  experiments 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  an  Anrerican  engineer,  proved  that 
a  thickness  of  si.x  inches  of  iron  may  be  made  impe- 
netrable to  every  project  le.  His  results  were  com- 
municated to  every  (iovernment  in  Europe,  but  while 
thev  were  neglected  in  this  country,  the  French  Go- 
vernment at  once  discerned  their  great  importance, 
and  accordingly  the  French  iron-plated  ships  La 
Gloire  and  Normandy  were  constructed.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  but  great  improvemeuts  had  been  effected 
in  shipbuilding  of  late  years,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  who  had  discovered  the  wave  line. 
This  country  had  been  slow  to  act  upon  those  im- 
provements. 

A  paper  on  "  Animal  Mechanics"  was  read  by  tho 
Rev.  Professor  Haughtoii,  iM.D. 
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IKOX  Al^PLIEU  TO  ARCHITECTURE.* 
I  HAVE  chosen  iron  as  the  subject  of  my  paper  to- 
night, not  only  on  account  of  its  great  value  as  a 
building  material,  but  as  being  pre-eminently  the  new 
material  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has  called 
forth  our  skill  as  constructors,  enabled  us  to  execute 
•works  that  a  century  a^^o  would  have  been  considered 
impossible,  and  should  ere  this  have  called  forth  a 
new  style  of  architecture.  "  Architecture,"  says 
Uacaulay,  "is  more  of  a  science  than  an  art."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  first  necessary  to  point  out  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  iron  before  entering 
on  the  question  of  giving  it  a  beautiful  form. 

There  are  four  peifect  building  materials,  namely, 
wood,  stone,  brick,  and  iron.  1  use  the  word  perfect 
in  this  sense — that,  with  each  of  these  materials,  a 
building  may  be  wholly  constructed,  the  windows  ex- 
cepted. It  may  be  more  agreeable  or  economical 
to  use  other  materials  fi)r  certain  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, but  it  is  not  absolutely  ntcessary ;  and,  as  we 
include  marble  under  the  head  of  stone,  we  may  say 
that  stone  is  perfect,  without  excepting  the  windows, 
as  they  may  be  glazed  with  thin  marble  or  alabaster 
slabs,  as  is  done  at  the  catliedral  at  Torcello.  A  wood 
building  is  cheaply  constructed,  is  warm,  dry,  and 
comfortable,  can  be  carved  and  ornamented  "as  we 
please,  but  it  is  liable  to  decay  rapidly,  and  is  per- 
fectly inflammable.  A  brick  building  is  much  more 
costly;  it  is  tolerably  dry,  but  the  walls  and  floors 
are  rou^h  and  culd  to  the  touch  ;  great  space  has  to 
be  given  up  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  to  re- 
sist pressure  of  the  vaults  ;  it  cannot  be  carved  ;  and, 
if  the  external  parts  are  covered  with  terra  cotta,  the 
numerous  joints  spoil  the  elf-ct  of  mouldings  or  orna- 
ment, unless  the  building  be  on  a  large  scale ;  it  is 
very  durable,  and,  if  built  with  mortar,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  thoroughly  fireproof.  A  stone 
building  is  more  custly  than  one  of  limber  or  brick, 
provided  both  bricks  and  stone  be  of  equal  durability, 
and  can  be  both  got  on  the  spot.  It  is  not  so  drv  as 
brick,  but  it  is  stronger,  taking  bu  k  for  bulk,  more 
available  for  a  better  mode  of  construction,  and  can 
be  carved  or  moulded  as  we  please,  but  it  is  not  fire- 
proof, only  incunilnistible.  It  will  now  be  necessary 
to  point  out  some  of  the  properties  of  iron  which  fit  it 
for  being  used  as  a  building  material  before  comparing 
it  with  tinibt-r,  brick,  oi  stone  construction. 

Iron  is  divided  into  ca>t  and  wrouglit  iron  ;  both 
are  very  heavy,  as  compared  with  the  other  mate- 
rials, but  they  have  much  greater  power  to  resist 
crushing,  tearing,  or  breaking  across.  To  give  yon 
gome  idea  of  the  greater  power  of  iron,  I  may  say 
that  one  square  inch  of  cast  iron  will  take  "more 
weight  to  crush  it  tlian  ten  square  inches  of  granite, 
and  nearly  as  much  as  two  square  feet  of  brickwork  ; 
but  its  capability  for  resisting  strains  is  much  more 
available  than  the  mere  comparison  would  imply 
Iron  may  be  cast  hollow,  and  pieces  of  wrought  iron 
may  be  put  together  iu  such  a  way  that  the  material 
may  act  with  its  greatest  efficiency;  while  brick  and 
stone  must  be  put  together  in  snlid  pieces,  iron  can 
be  cast  thinner  than  brick  or  stone,  wrought  iron 
can  be  rolled  as  thin  as  paper.  Cast  iron  is 
incombustible,  and  wrought  iron  is  virtually  fire- 
proof. Iron  also  demands  more  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  architect,  in  nicely  adjusting  the  parts  one  to 
another,  and  the  whole  to  the  strains  to  be  borne — in 
designing  such  ornaments  as  are  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  material  so  that  an  enormous  expense  is  not 
incurred  in  producing  an  effect  that  might  be  ob- 
tained by  simpler  and  cheaper  means.  The  pieces  are 
cast  or  made  of  considerable  size,  and  generally  may 
be  put  together  without  scaffolding  or  centreing. 

It  has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  enlarge  on  the 
advantage  gained  by  society  in  employing  workmen 
on  work  that  may  serve  to  develope  their  intelligence, 
and  this  has  been  carried  to  the  point  of  recommend- 
ing masons  being  employed  to  design  and  carve  tlie 
ornamental  parts  of  buildings,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  better  that  the  men  should  have  their  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  beauties  of  nature  than  the  public 
should  be  regaled  with  artistic  wcrk.  By  the  use  of 
iron  we  certainly  employ  a  large  number  of  men  in  a 
pursuit  calculated  to  raise  their  intelligence. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  point  out  tlie  disadvan- 
tages of  iron,  which,  without  doubt,  greatly  contribute 
to  its  want  of  more  general  use.  It  rusts,  and  this 
rusting  destroys  wrought  iron  ;  but  if  iron  pipes,  baths, 
and  saucepans  can  be  enamelled  for  use,  why  cannot 
iron  columns  and  gilders  be  enamelled  for  beauty? 
It  rapidly  conveys  heat,  and  this  is  at  present  an  al- 
most insuperable  ohjection  to  it,  for  outside  or  inside 
coverings.  If  used  tor  outside  coverings,  it  makes  a 
building  insufferably  hot  in  the  summer,  and  if  inside, 
cold  to  the  touch  in  winter;  it  will  communicate  tire 
by  getting  red  hot,  and  when  used  in  thin  plates,  it 
is  too  sonorous. 

In  small  houses  where  plenty  of  light  can  be  got, 
where  the  ground  is  of  small  value  and  the  risk  of  tiro 
is  not  cared  for,  brick  and  timber  are  cheaper  than 
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iron.  In  large  and  ancient  towns  the  streets  are  for 
the  most  part  narrow,  and  the  houses  higli  ;  conse- 
quently, the  rooms  are  either  very  dark,  or  a  large 
space  must  be  given  up  at  the  back  to  get  the  neces- 
sary light.  In  tlie  city  of  London  especially  the 
ground  is  very  valuable ;  and,  by  admitting  all  the 
light  we  can,  we  save  the  space  given  up  for  light 
areas,  and  greatly  palliate,  if  we  cannot  cure,  the  evil 
of  darkness.  By  this  we  not  only  confer  a  great 
benefit  on  the  unfortunate  occupants  by  giving  them 
more  light,  but  save  annually  a  great  outlay  for  gas, 
and  for  the  rent  of  ground  unproliialdy  occupied.  No 
one  can  walk  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city, 
in  which  the  houses  are  not  nnfrequently  six  limes  as 
high  as  ihe  street  is  wide,  without  being  shocked  at 
seeing  new  buildings  with  massive  piers  of  brick  or 
stone  that  block  out  two-thirds  of  the  available  light, 
and  should  there  be  a  building  more  pretentinus  than 
its  neighbours,  its  piers  are  usually  still  more  massive, 
the  windows  are  smaller,  and  it  has  a  more  over- 
hansing  cornice.  In  short,  it  is  generally  a  copy  from 
some  Italian  palace,  where  small  windows,  thick  walls, 
and  deep  eaves  are  wanted  to  keep  out  the  liyht  and 
heat.  In  churches,  public  halls,  and  theatres,  it  is 
important  to  have  the  space  as  clear  as  possible,  so 
that  no  obstruction  may  be  offered  to  sight  and  sound. 
In  theatres  iron  columns  are  geiiHrally  used,  but  in 
the  two  former  piers  of  stone  or  brick  are  still  ad- 
hored  to,  or,  if  the  columns  are  of  iron,  they  are  made 
as  large  as  if  of  stone.  Until  iron  was  used  for  build- 
ing purposes,  if  floors  were  wanted  to  be  incombus- 
tible, they  had  to  be  vaulted  ;  but,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron,  an  incombustible  floor  may  be  made  of 
stone,  or  slate,  a  few  inches  thick,  carried  on  iron 
girders. 

In  short,  it  is  mily  necessary  to  remind  you  that  an 
iron  girder  450ft.  long,  and  but  '25ft.  high,  spans  the 
l\Ieiiai  .Straits,  and  carries  the  heaviest  wei_;bl3,  and 
that  the  Crystal  Palace,  one  of  the  lartjest  buildings 
in  the  world,  is  supported  by  columns  not  larger  than 
rain-water  pipes,  with  a  roof  like  a  spider's  web. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  iron  over 
other  building  materials,  I  will  describe  the  manner 
in  which  it  can  be  put  together  in  the  best  way. 
The  most  economical  form  into  whicli  iron  can  be 
fashioned  for  suppm-ts  is  in  the  shape  of  hollow  cylin- 
ders or  columns,  and  heatils  or  girders  for  carrying  the 
floors  or  weights ;  so  that  we  have  a  sort  of  skeleton 
or  framework,  consisting  of  columns  at  certain  dis- 
tances apart,  connected  on  each  storey  by  girders. 
To  form  this  framework  into  a  house  or  building,  we 
have  to  (ill  in  screens  or  partitions  between  the 
Columns,  to  form  the  substance  of  the  floors,  and  to 
cover  it  with  a  roof  to  carr}-  otf  the  water.  Tliis  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  eft'eclei  by  means  of  thin  iron 
platei,  if  tliere  was  no  objection  to  their  use. 

Architecture  depends,  fiist,  on  the  arrangement, 
second  on  the  material  used,  third  on  the  science  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  for  properly  using  the  material, 
f  lurth  on  the  artistic  invention.  By  the  arrangement, 
I  mean  whether  the  building  is  to  be  open  or  enclosed, 
whether  it  is  a  market,  a  portico  to  shelter  from  the 
weather,  a  house,  a  church,  or  a  theatre.  To  make  a 
building  we  must  have  a  roof  and  supports  to  carry 
it,  and  generally  we  require  enclosures  and  floors 
above  the  ground  This  being  given,  the  material 
and  the  .scientifie  skill  give  the  building.  The  rudest 
architecture  we  know  in  point  of  skill  is  that  of  the 
Greeks,  namely,  the  post  and  beam,  which  were  not 
superior  to  those  of  our  own  naked  native  at  Slone- 
henge.  Two  big  stones,  with  bases  large  enough  to 
prevent  their  falling  over,  were  put  on  end,  and  a 
stone  beam  was  laid  acro-s  the  distance,  the  uprights 
being  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  stone  beam,  the 
larger  central  span  being  left  0[)en  because  it  could 
not  be  roofed  with  stone.  Their  only  other  style  was 
after  the  manner  of  the  oyster  shell  grotto.  The  Ro- 
mans could  build  with  small  stones,  brick,  or  mbble, 
as  thev  knew  how  to  make  good  mortar,  and  when 
the  arch  became  known  they  were  enabled  to  span  the 
larger  openings  with  stones  that  a  man  might  carry. 
Thev  could  also  vault  over  spaces  that  befoie  could 
not  be  covered,  and  this,  too,  at  a  less  cost  than  one 
large  stone  beam  could  be  cut,  removed,  and  raised. 
From  the  plain  vault  aro.se  the  dome  on  a  cylindrical 
wall,  and  to  that  succeeded  the  groined  vault.  The 
next  step  was  the  Byzantine  dome  on  pendentives, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  invention  of  the  rib  and 
panel  vault,  with  the  groin  ribs  semicircular,  and  the 
main  ribs  pointed,  no  great  advance  was  made  in  con- 
struction. That  discovery  being  once  made,  the 
architects  trusted  themselves  to  their  own  resources, 
threw  off  all  their  ancient  trammels,  strove  to  outvie 
one  another  in  hardiness  of  construction,  and  executed 
those  works  which  even  now  e.\cite  our  admiration 
and  wonder.  The  rib  and  panel  vault  at  last  gave 
way  to  the  vault  of  uniform  curvature,  first,  with  the 
dome,  and  afterwards  with  the  pendant,  and  then  con- 
struction ceased  again  to  make  any  great  stride  until 
the  present  century. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  cast  iron  it  was  used  as 
stone  had  been  befoie  in  making  arches,  with  the 
voussoirs  or  arch  stones  of  iron,  instead  of  stone,  but  1 


it  was  soon  found  that  iron  could  be  cast  sufficiently 
deep  to  enable  us  to  use  beams  of  great  length,  as  the 
Greeks  had  used  stone  lintels  ;  and,  when  wrought 
iron  had  been  brought  to  some  perfection,  it  was- 
found  capable  of  being  made  into  beams  or  girders  of 
a  length  that  had  never  before  been  imagined.  No 
sooner  was  this  capability  discovered  by  the  joint 
labours  of  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Robert  Stephenson, 
and  others,  than  new  forms  of  trussed  and  braced 
girders  were  really  introduced.  In  many  of  these 
girders  the  solid  parts  between  the  top  and  bottom 
were  cut  away,  and  a  variety  of  forms  was  introduced. 
The  girders  are  known  by  various  names  suggested 
either  by  the  form  or  by  the  names  of  the  first 
patentees,  such  as  the  tuhular,  the  plate,  the  bow 
string,  the  lattice,  and  Capt.  Warren's,  the  flexible 
arch,  &c.  Fresh  experiments  on  the  strength  of  cast 
iron,  and  of  the  best  forms  in  which  it  could  be  made, 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  its  use. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  methods  of  construction  over  the 
best  of  those  before  used,  naimly,  the  rib  and  panel 
vaulting  of  the  iMiddle  .\ges.  It  is  agreed,  1  believe, 
on  all  hands  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  use  of 
vaulting  was  the  damage  by  fire  constantly  occurring 
to  large  ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  when  once  the 
difKculty  had  been  solved  it  became  apparent  that  a 
much  nobler  and  more  complete  character  was  given 
to  a  building  bv  having  its  interior  all  of  one  piece  or 
of  one  material  than  by  covering  it  with  one  more 
perishable.  Light  as  these  vaults  were  made  it  was 
necessary  to  lesist  the  outward  thrust  of  the  arches 
by  means  of  flying  buttresses  which  carried,  as  it  were, 
the  thrust  to  the  ground.  In  cathedrals  and  other 
large  buildings  only  constructed  for  show,  the  effect 
of  the  vaulted  roof  not  only  added  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  apfiearance,  but,  by  suggesting  the  forcing  out- 
wards of  the  walls  produced  a  magical  effect,  as  the 
means  by  which  such  a  catastrophe  was  prevented 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  inside,  and  probably 
I  the  use  of  the  buttresses  when  .seen  from,  the  outside 
I  was  not  very  apparent  to  the  uninitiated.  But  when 
works  are  executed  mainly  for  utility  the  case  is  very 
different.  A  large  space  profitably  occupied  is  taken 
U|)  by  the  vault  itself,  the  spandrels  have  to  be  filled 
up  for  the  floor  above,  and  great  space  is  taken  up  by 
the  buttresses,  and  the  expense  of  their  construction  is 
very  great.  If  this  vault  were  one  solid  piece,  self- 
contained  as  a  cup,  there  would  be  no  more  weight  to 
be  supported  by  the  wall  than  when  the  vault  was 
active,  and  all  the  space  and  cost  of  the  buttre.sse3 
would  be  saved.  By  reverting,  then,  to  the  old 
Greek  plan  of  the  post  and  beam,  all  outward  thrust 
is  avoided,  and  we  are  saved  the  abutment  of  the 
bridge,  the  thick  walls,  buttresses,  or  counterforts 
to  a  house  or  a  church.  Another  curious  phenomenon 
is  to  be  observed.  The  earlier  nations  of  antiquity 
who  have  reached  any  great  eminence  have  built  moie 
solidly  and  grandly  than  those  nations  more  ap- 
proaching our  own  time.  At  the  present  day  we  are 
content  to  make  our  buildings  of  only  sufficient  sta- 
bility to  last  beyond  the  average  length  of  man's  life. 
The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  if  not  wilfully  destroyed, 
may  last  for  as  many  thousand  years  as  they  have 
hitherto  stood.  The  Greek  and  Roman  remains  may 
last  another  two  thousand  years.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  both  from  their  principle  of  construction 
and  the  small  quantity  of  materials  used,  will  proba- 
bly, not  survive  a  thousartd  years,  unless  protected 
and  repaired;  and,  probably,  a  couple  of  centuries 
would  see  the  Britannia  Bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
straits,  or  the  Crystal  Palace  but  a  few  fragments  of 
rusty  iron  and  broken  glass,  if  they  were  left,  un- 
touched to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  The  child  of 
to-day  and  the  man  child  of  early  ages  have  but  little 
real  comprehension  of  another  life,  or  even  of  the 
gradual  raising  bj'  their  efforts  of  the  races  that  are 
to  follow  them,  and  desire  to  leave  some  tangible  and 
emluring  memorial  of  their  brief  stay  upon  the  earth; 
but  few  of  us  have  any  such  cue,  and  would  as  soon 
be  left  withimt  a  tombstone  as  with  one.  Besides, 
we  see  such  a  prospect  of  future  changes  and  convul- 
sions that  our  buildings  are  not  designed  to  be  much 
more  durable  than  the  bird's  nest  or  the  spider's  web. 
Whether  this  results  from  a  purer  faith  or  the  know- 
ledge that  money  at  3  per  cent,  will  double  itself  in 
33  years,  I  will  not  attempt  to  determine.  I  feel  sure 
that,  greatly  as  iron  is  useil  now,  it  will  be  much  more 
largely  employed  when  the  saving  effected  by  its  use 
of  light  and  time  is  duly  appreciated,  even  though  it 
may  be  shewn  that  its  duration,  when  it  is  no  longer 
cared  for,  will  be  short. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  advantages  that  are 
gained  by  making  buildings  of  iron,  I  will  speak  of 
architecture  as  a  tine  art.  Tliis  art  wholly  consists 
in  making  the  building  pleading  to  the  eye  after  the 
judgment  is  satisfied  that  the  necessary  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  eye  refuses  to  see  the  beauty 
if  it  is  palpable  that  the  building  is  unfit  for  its  in- 
tended purpose,  if  it  appears  unsafe,  or  if  those  parts 
that  give  the  general  appearence  of  beauty  to  the 
whole  appear  to  be  unnecessary,  or  are  mere  ex- 
crescences that  might  be  cut  o(F  and  still  leave  the 
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building.  Before  we  can  look  on  architecture  as  a 
fine  art  we  must  feel  tlmt  the  sort  of  beauty  given  us 
is  of  a  character  consistent  with  the  feelinj^s  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live  ami  that  it  is  original. 

There  are  but  few  rules  that  can  be  applied  to  an 
art,  the  existence  of  which  depends  on  original  in- 
vention, but  such  as  they  are,  I  will  give  them.  The 
parts  must  be  in  harmonius  proportion  one  to  another; 
for  instance,  the  space  given  to  the  capital  shaft  anil 
base  of  the  columns,  to  the  solids  and  voids,  must  bear 
such  lelations  to  one  another  that  they  produce  a 
pleasinii  impression  ;  the  parts  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  whole  or  be  in  proper  proportion  to  it,  the  out- 
line must  be  good,  there  must  be  a  due  proportion  of 
light  and  shade ;  there  must  be  a  proper  variety  of 
forms  so  as  to  produce  gradation  and  contrast  of  tone ; 
the  ornament  must  be  graceful,  and  such  that  is 
adapted  to  our  taste. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  if  this  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished ?  It  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Greek 
temples.  In  thein  you  have  a  rude  construction  on 
a  par  with  the  Druidical  temples,  the  onlj"-  difference 
being  that  the  Greek  temples  are  oblong  squares,  and 
the  Druidical  temples,  circular ;  but  the  one,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  exhibit  any  art  at  all,  exhibits  the  rudest 
attempt  of  a  savage,  while,  in  the  other,  art  has 
arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence.  These 
temples  are  an  example  of  the  sayings — that  the  art 
is  to  hide  the  art,  and  that  perfection  consists  in 
trifles,  but  is  itself  no  trifle;  for  in  what  does  all  this 
perfection  appear  to  consist  ?  in  a  few  vertical  and 
horizontal  scores,  a  few  projections,  a  few  dots,  and 
in  a  few  simple  curves  taken  from  a  shell  or  a  pebble. 
Yet  such  is  the  subtlety  of  the  proportion,  the  ex- 
quisite grace  of  the  curves,  the  exact  placing  of  the 
dots,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  and  originality  of 
the  whole,  that  it  extorted  the  reluctant  praise  of  the 
artist's  contemporaries,  and  in  succeeding  ages  has 
called  forth  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  culti- 
vated minds.  The  next  question  is,  why  cannot  we 
have  an  architrave  equal  to  the  Greeks?  In  con- 
structive skill  we  are  as  superior  to  the  Greeks  as  the 
angels  are  to  us.  The  answer  is, you  do  not  want  it! 
The  public  do  not  see  any  difference  between  one  pro- 
portion and  another;  they  care  not  for  the  subordi- 
nation of  tlie  parts  to  the  whole,  nor  for  the  outline, 
not  for  the  light  and  shade,  nor  for  the  variety  of 
forms  ;  they  do  not  care  for  any  ornament  at  all,  and, 
if  thev  have  it,  they  would  as  soon  have  a  coarse 
imitation  of  nature  chopped  out  by  a  mason  as  the 
mo-st  exquisite  prodiictiim  of  a  Greek  artist  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  or  an  Italian  artist  of  1500.  The 
carving  of  the  present  day  is  called  natural — I  suppose, 
in  contradistinction  to  artistic;  and  reminds  one  of 
the  artificial  flowers  cut  out  of  turnips  and  carrots 
with  which  cooks  ornament  joints.  The  Britannia 
Bridge,  and  the  new  viaduct  across  the  Borough, 
may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  architecture  people 
want — things  not  simply  indifferent,  but  positively 
hideous.  It  may  be  objected  that  some  of  our  en- 
gineering works  are  the  best  arcliitecture  we  have; 
Southwark-bridge,  for  instance,  is  the  most  graceful 
bridge  on  the  river.  Tliis  is  true,  the  lines  of  force 
will  sometimes  coincide  with  the  lines  of  beauty.  But 
you  cannot  expect  to  have  real  architecture,  the  high- 
est of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  by  far  tlie  most  difficult, 
by  accident;  there  must,  at  least,  be  an  earnest  and 
true  desire  for  it  before  it  can  ever  begot;  and,  when 
we  get  a  real  architect,  he  must  be  rewarded  with  all 
the  thanks  and  honour  that  the  nation  has  to  bestow, 
not  only  in  rejoicings  at  having  found  so  great  a 
rarity,  but  in  recognition  of  the  years  of  unrequited 
and  heartbreaking  toil  that  he  had  to  undergo.  Mo>t 
men  are  tolerable  judges  of  the  convenience  of  the 
house  in  which  they  live — a  merchant  of  liis  counting- 
house,  a  trader  of  his  warehouse,  a  judge  of  his  court; 
but  of  the  artistic  merit  of  the  design  they  are 
generally  as  incapable  of  judging  as  of  the  relative 
merits  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  of  whose 
works  they  do  not  understand  one  word  ;  and  yet 
every  wealthy  blockhead  who  has  a  house  to  build,  or 
who  has  the  fortieth  part  of  a  vote  at  a  committee,  is 
quite  ready  to  criticise,  advise,  and  give  directions, 
though  he  may  not  know  a  Corinthian  column  from 
a  Gothic  piirnacle,  nor  even  which  side  of  a  drawing 
should  be  uppermost ;  in  fact,  he  may  be  ready  to 
treat  the  architect  with  much  less  consideration  than 
his  tailor,  who,  if  he  be  a  man  of  independent  spirit 
as  well  as  a  good  workman,  will  advise  him  to  get 
suited  elsewhere,  if  he  tells  hiin  he  does  not  approve 
of  his  cut.  This  belief,  that  money  conf'er-s  the  power 
of  judging  the  artistic  merit  of  a  desigh  with  the  want 
of  appreciation  of  real  genius,  drives  many  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  out  of  the  profession,  who  pi'e- 
fer  embracing  painting  to  suffering  neglect  and  having 
their  designs  spoiled.  The  works  of  a  painter  may 
not  be  appreciated  until  he  is  old  and,  pei'haps,  irot 
till  he  is  dead,  but  he  can  still  paint,  and,  brobably, 
make  a  modest  livelihood ;  but  a  real  artistic  archi- 
tect who  is  not  appreciated  has  nothing  to  leave  but 
drawings  which  tew  value  or  even  .see. 

If  the  public  wish  to  have  architecture  let  them 
either  abstain  from  giving  their  opinion  or  influencing 


the  choice  of  any  design  until  they  have  at  least 
studied  form,  by  drawing  for  some  years  the  more 
graceful  plants,  and  have  surrounded  themselves  with 
furniture  and  utensils,  of  shapes  the  purest,  most  ele- 
gant, and  devoid  of  ornament.  As  there  is  so  much 
said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the  real  living 
architecture  that  we  now  have,  and  the  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  band  who  are  carrying  it  to  a  goal  more 
disiaut  than  it  has  yet  attained,  it  may  appear  to  yon 
curious  that  I  have  said  nothing  about  it ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  architecture  is  in  the  state  of  the  discreet 
French  statesman,  who  was  dead,  but  did  not  wish  it 
to  be  known  ;  and  the  battle  of  the  styles  is  only  a 
quarrel  between  rival  old  clothes  men.  The  particu- 
lar foriiis  which  the  Greek  artists  applied  to  their 
buildin_;s  cannot  I'e  applied  in  the  pi-esent  day,  because 
they  are  not  only  unsuitable  to  our  taste  and  climate, 
but  seem  to  form  an  intrinsic  part  of  a  construction 
which  we  have  ceased  to  use.  The  Romans  and  the 
Roman  school, — Palladio  I  mean,  and  his  followers — 
never  had  any  art.  The  Romans  were,  like  us,  capi- 
tal constructors ;  but  when  they  had  made  their 
building,  they  did  not  know  how  to  ornament  the 
construction,  and  having  c  mquered  Greece  about  the 
time  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  do  much  public 
building,  they  stuck  on  the  outside  of  their  buildings 
bad  copies  of  Greek  work,  which  were  either  wholly 
useless,  and  unmeaning,  or  acted  as  buttresses  of  a 
bad  shape  and  in  a  cui'ious  disguise;  besides,  their 
construction  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  that  of  the  middle  ages  by  our  own.  The 
works  of  the  middle  ages  were  executed  rather  by 
engineers  than  architects, — splendid  constructors,  but 
indifl^erent  artists,  who  sought  rather  for  variety,  odd- 
ness,  and  grotesqueness,  than  for  elegance,  grace,  or 
propriety,  and  appealed  to  a  daring,  turbulent,  and 
unlettered  public.  Their  construction  we  have  sur- 
passed, and  their  ornament  we  hate.  Besides,  tire 
copying,  altering,  or  paraphrasing  of  any  artist's 
work,  requires  bnt  a  small  talent,  and  such  work  is 
not  to  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  If  we 
want  any  beauty  we  look  rather  for  elegance  and  pro- 
priety than  for  variety,  oddness,  or  grotesqueness. 

We  have  a  material  with  which  we  can  wholly 
construct  a  building.  By  u^ing  it,  we  can  save  more 
space  and  time,  and  gain  more  light,  than  by  the  use 
of  any  other  material  ;  it  is  durable,  incombustible, 
and  may  he  given  any  form  M'e  please  ;  the  putting 
together  of  it  more  I'esembles  the  constructions  of  the 
Greeks  than  any  subsequent  construction,  and  I  re- 
peat, that,  if  we  cannot  make  an  architectui'e  out  of 
it,  we  may  lament  that  our  time  is  not  that  of  the 
Gi'eeks,  or  the  iniildle  ages  :  the  architects  may  con- 
tent themselves  with  saying  that  the  public  do  not 
want  architecture,  and  the  public  by  saying  that  they 
cannot  find  architects. 


RAILWAYS  IN  CHINA. 

A  PROPOSAL  has  just  been  published  by  Sir  M. 
Stephenson  for  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system 
into  China.  It  consists  of  a  report,  accompanied  by 
a  large  sketch,  upon  which  an  extensive  system  of 
railways  is  laiil  oirt.  Sir  Macdonald  was  the  first 
who,  twenty-five  years  ai>o,  introduced  railways 
into  India,  and  he  is  now  about  to  turn  his  enert;ies 
to  China,  a  far  larger, and,  perhaps,  not  less  promising 
field  in  respect  of  railway  enterprise. 

Sir  iMacdonald's  attention  was  first  turned  to  the 
subject  of  Chinese  railways  by  a  retired  memlrer  of 
the  eminent  firm  of  Janline,  Matliieson  and  Co  , 
and  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  commereial  im- 
portance of  the  proposed  undertaking  that  twenty 
seven  of  the  lar,'est  Enjflish  merchants  esfaiilislied 
at  Sheiighai  liave  already  petitioned  the  Imperial 
Cornnrisbioner  and  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Keangsoo  for  the  concession  of  a  line  of  railway  from 
Shenghai  to  Soochow,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  It 
is  anticipated  with  confidence  that  it  will  be  i.;ranted. 
Sir  Macdonald  states  that  the  governor  of  Canton 
and  many  of  the  Chinese  people  are  become  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  railways,  and  thei-e  is  abun- 
dant reason  lor  believing  that  if  one  short  line  is 
constructed  the  Chinese  will  immediately  demand 
others.  Sir  Macdonald  has  sketched  out  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  railwajs  centering  at  Ilarkow. 
The  line  extendini; eastward  from  thence  toSlianghai 
would  be  650  miles  long,  north  to  Pekin  800  rniles, 
ami  west  to  India  about  1,600  miles.  He  [troposes 
if  it  be  possible  to  have  five  short  lines  commenced, 
which,  although  each  would  be  complete  in  itself, 
and  possess  the  command  of  a  large  traffic,  might 
ultimately  become  links  iit  the  larger  system  just 
mentionetl.  The  whole  issue  of  the  scheme  depends 
upon  timt  of  the  application  already  made  for  a  con- 
cession of  the  Slianghai  and  Soochow  lines,  but  the 
prospect  appears  to  be  encouraging. 

Tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
lines  ;  they  are  not  only  direot,  but  lie,  for  the  most 
part,  along  the  valleys  of  great  rivers,  and  in  fine 
alluvial  soil,  well  cultivated,  and  capable  of  contri- 
buting Iralhc.    Only  one  of  them  would  require  to 


be  carried  over  a  mountain  pass,  that  between 
Hankow  and  Canton.  Here,  however,  quite  prac- 
ticalrie  gnidienls  and  curves  can  be  introduced. 
Within  sixty  miles  of  Canton,  and  also  in  the  Meiling 
mountains,  tliere  have  been  found  extensive  deposits 
of  coal,  the  value  of  which,  in  connection  with  rail- 
ways, it  would  he  needless  to  dwell  upon;  samples 
have  been  brought  to  Ensiland  for  trial  as  steam 
coal,  and  the  same  variety  is  employed  in  the  nume- 
rous Chinese  manufactories  in  and  about  Canton. 
Should  railways  be  begun  in  China,  the  low  price  of 
labour,  and  the  industrious  ha!)its  of  the  people, 
would  prove  most  important.  The  Chinese  are  ac- 
customed to  extensive  canal  works  and  earth  works, 
masonry,  &c.,  and  it  appears  that  their  work  is  well 
done.  Sir  Macdonald  states  that  the  value  of 
materials  and  lalroiir  may  he  taken  at  the  following 
rates  collected  from  various  sources : — Granite 
(roui;h  squared)  in  place,  per  cubic  foot.  3s.  6d. ; 
sound  hard  timber,  2s.  a  cubic  foot ;  earthwork,  6d. 
a  cubic  yard  ;  mat  and  bamboo  building,  suitable  for 
temporary  residences,  stores,  sheds,  &;c.,  £1  10$. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  this  kind  of  construction  beinu; 
stron-.!,  dry,  and  impervious  to  rain.  The  wages  of 
masons,  stonecutters,  carpenters,  &c.,  are  about 
IsGd.  per  day,  or  if  by  the  month  22s.,  ordinarv 
labour  varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  day  according  to 
locality. 

Sir  .Macdonald  Stephenson  corresponded  exten- 
sively while  in  China  with  government  officials, 
merchants,  and  missionaries  there,  and  although  it 
is  just  possible  that  all  of  the  replies  received  were 
not  of  the  same  hopeful  and  encouraijinsr  tone,  it  is 
certain  that  of  the  large  number  of  letters  given  in 
his  report,  all  ai'e  in  favour,  and  many  of  them 
slron;;ly  so,  of  the  introduction  of  railways  into 
China.  From  the  view  which  he  takes  of  Chinese 
prospects  there,  some  striking  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at. 

The  Cliinese  empire  contains  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  human  race,  and  it  is  blessed  with  a 
fine  climate,  noble  rivers,  a  fertile  soil,  and  an  in- 
dustrious and  practical,  although  ignorant  popula- 
tion. With  all  their  industry,  however,  the  excessive 
population  of  China,  unsupplied  with  means  of  proper 
communication,  necessarily  implies  great  poverty 
in  many  places.  It  is  this  jroverty  which  railway 
undertakings  are  best  fitted  to  remove,  and  they 
would  do  so  in  China,  in  part  by  the  employment 
of  labour  in  their  construction  and  working,  but 
chiefly  by  the  vastly  increased  facility  and  conse- 
quent cheapness  of  exchanning  natural  products  and 
manufactured  articles.  Coal,  for  example,  mined 
at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  Canton,  is  a 
whole  month  in  reaching  there,  and  its  cost  of  deli- 
very is  from  £1  12s.  to  £2  Us.  a  ton,  the  highest 
price  being  for  the  hard  coal. 

There  is  a  great  dirtereiice  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  Indians.  There  is  no  caste  in  China,  nor  are 
the  people  of  the  indolent  habits  of  those  of 
Hindostan.  Tlie  Chinese  are  already  accustomed  to 
manufactures,  iniiiiti'r,  ice,  and  large  and  numerous 
steam  vessels,  built  and  owned  by  Europeans  and 
Americans,  are  now  running  on  the  Chinese  rivers, 
The  Chinese  have  enou'_'h  of  spirit  too  for  emigration, 
whereas  Hindoos  never  emigrate.  Although  they 
are  unwelcome  visitors  the  Cliinese  are  found  in 
force  in  Australia  and  in  Culilbrnia,  and  they  are 
hard-working  miners  there,  and  become  compara- 
tively rich.  With  proper  facilities  for  manufactures 
and  trade,  and  with  the  examples  of  English  insti- 
tutions amongst  them,  the  Chinese,  it  is  likely, 
would  become  improved  as  a  race,  and  to  an  extent 
which  one  could  hardly  reconcile  with  their  past 
barbarism  and  wretchedness.  It  is,  therefore,  grati- 
fyini;  to  know  that,  at  the  time  of  the  departui'e  of  a 
recent  Chinese  mail,  the  Governor  General  of  Canton 
was  carefully  examining  working  models  of  an 
English  locomotive  and  train.  We  will  hope,  and 
we  may  reasonably  do  so,  that  he  and  his  country- 
men will  have  soon  become  familiar  with  them. — 
Jiiiyineer, 


DUBLIN  AND  KINGSTOWN  STEAM  PACKET 
COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

It  will  appear  from  our  advertising  columns  that  this 
company  have  commenced  to  issue  return  tickets  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Kingstown  for  a  single  fare  after 
five  o'clock  p.m.  on  week  days.  This  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  excursionists,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  very  many  will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  few  hours  of  evening  recreation 
during  the  season. 


The  British  Government  has  now  17  iron-clads 
afloat  and  efficient,  and  by  the  middle  of  next  year 
will  have  27.  Of  those  afloat  ten  are  first-rates  of 
the  Warrior  class,  though  with  many  differences  in 
construction,  two  second-rates,  three  third-i'ates,  and 
two  little  ironclads.  Of  the  ten  nearly  finished  six 
are  first  rates. 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  MKTROPOIJTAN  RAILWAY 
I'.ILLS. 

Wk  have  hitherto  refrained  from  commenting  upon 
the  protracted  strife  which  has  been  wa^ed  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons  ainonifsl  the  host  of  engineers, 
contractors,  solicitors  et  hoc  iienus  omne  who  liave  be- 
HBVolently  undertaken  to  gi\ e  ns  a  railway  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not.  ami  h.ive  carved  up  tlie  map  of 
our  city  without  compunction  according  to  their  re- 
spective fancies.  Were  the  various  scliemes,  the  dis 
cussion  of  which  lias  for  a  long  time  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  columns  of  onr  daily  contemporaries  to 
be  all  represented  upon  (me  map,  tliey  would  preserit 
a  complicated  arterial  system  suthcient  to  bewilder  the 
eye  of  an  anatomist,  and  a  ponderous  blue  hook  might 
be  filled  with  the  evidence  adduced  in  their  support. 
It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  advocates  of  each 
plan  were  more  eager  to  disprove  the  expediency  of 
every  one  except  their  own  than  to  bring  forward  the 
merits  of  that  which  they  supported,  and  had  they 
bestowed  more  energy  upon  this  latter  object  very 
ditt'erent  results  wiudd  have  been  arrived  at.  We 
have  already  discussed  the  question  of  the  several 
metropolitan  railway  .-ichemes,  and  it  would  be  need- 
less aiiain  to  enter  at  anv  length  upon  the  subject. 
We  have  always  maintained  that  a  metropulitan  rail- 
way for  Dublin  was  in  llie  first  place  not  needed,  and 
even  if  it  were,  the  expense  of  its  construction  would 
render  it  a  very  doubtful  speculation.  There  has  been 
•  bundant  evidence  to  show  that  at  any  rate  it  could 
not  pay  by  means  of  goods  traffic,  and  that  its 
best  chance  would  be  to  make  it  a  really  convenient 
passengtT  line,  carrying  the  resiiUnts  of  Kingstown, 
Bray,  and  t.,e  suburlu,  into  the  imme<linte  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  respective  places  of  business.  The 
most  natural  way  of  etfectiiig  this  was  obviously  to 
make  the  several  lines  run  into  a  central  station,  not 
a  goods  depot,  but  a  moderate  building  suited  to  the 
re(|mremeiits  of  passetigers.  This  desirable  object 
would  have  been  effected  by  Mr.  Barton's  plan,  or 
indeed  by  Mr.  Barry'.s,  although  not  possessing  so 
much  meiit  in  an  engineering  point  of  view.  'Ihese 
are  points,  Imwever,  that  could  only  be  imderstood 
by  a  long  residence  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  decision  of  the  committee  should 
be  biassed  by  tin  ir  ex|iei  ience  of  what  was  best  suited 
for  London,  although  th>re  could  in  reality  be  no 
comparison  between  our  small  city  and  the  vast  me- 
tropolis of  England. 

Two  questions  naturally  suggest  them.selves,  and 
indeed  have  been  alre  idy  asked,  — since  the  promoters 
of  the  circular  subaciueiuis  junction  railway  may  be 
considered  to  have  ga  ned  their  bill,  will  it  ever  be 
constructed?  and  if  so,  will  it  pay?  We  hold  our 
own  opuiion  on  these  subjects,  but  do  not  wish  to 
enter  the  lists  of  the  Cniiiendin;;  parties  by  stating  it ; 
but  one  thing  we  do  hupe  as  advocates  of  everything 
that  tends  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  people,  that 
if  the  works  do  go  on  they  may  be  made  a  lueans  of 
employment  to  Irish  workmen,  and  not  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  imported  Scotch  element,  as  in  the  case 
of  another  vast  undertiiking  tliat  was  considered  ne- 
cessary for  the  benefit  of  our  citizens,  but  to  be  executed 
at  their  own  expense.  We  have,  however,  yet  another 
question  to  ask,  to  which  we  would  be  glad  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  answer.  Will  the  new  metropolitan 
railway  have  anii  kind  of  a  central  station  for  the  ac- 
commodation ol  passengers  ?  If  such  a  station  be  pro  - 
vided  the  inbabiiants  of  Bray  must  travel  by  the 
Kingstown  line  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  it,  and  the 
traific  of  the  latter  must  be  turned  oflf  at  Sandymount, 
■where  the  junction  line  branches  off.  The  Dublin, 
AVicklow,  and  Wexford  Company  are  anxious  to  en- 
courage the  traific  from  Bray  along  the  main  line  for 
very  obvious  reasons  of  their  own,  and  they  would 
certainly  never  agree  to  a  scheme  which  would  lop  off 
a  mile  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line.  What 
would  become  of  the  portion  of  the  line  between 
Sandymount  and  Westland-row,  if  the  passengers 
Irom  Kintrstown  were  to  be  conveyed  into  the  city  by 
the  junction  line  ?  It  would  appear  then  that  neither 
with  the  approbation  of  the  public  nor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  passenger  line 
of  the  city  will  the  proposed  railway  become  a  line 
for  passenger  traf?ic,  and  yet  if  not,  for  what  is  the 
htation  at  Irishtown  intended?  How  will  passengers 
from  Irishtown  be  conveyed  into  the  city  ?  Will  they 
be  sent  round  by  Sandymount  to  Westland-row  when 
a  car  will  take  them  to  Carlisle-bridge  for  two-pence, 
or  will  they  be  carried  forward  to  a  remote  terminus 
at  the  north  side  of  the  city.  A  loot-path  is  promised 
through  the  tunnel  to  connect  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  city  below  Carlisle-bridge,  which  is 
boasted  of  as  a  rreat  short  cut;  but  how  many  will 
make  use  of  it?  If  it  be  made,  it  must  be  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Ballast  Office,  thirty-seven  ftet 
below  the  river,  rather  a  formidable  descent  before 
again  emerging  into  the  precincts  of  light  and  air. 
A  flight  of  seventy-four  steps  would  be  sufficient  to 
deter  the  most  active  of  our  citizens  from  availing 
himself  of  such  an  accommodation.  We  question 
would  not  a  mile  of  a  rounil  be  preferable  to  under- 
taking such  a  short  cut.    Besides  there  is  a  ferry 


there  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a  horizontal 
transit.  If  it  were  proposed  to  join  the  north 
and  south  sides  at  the  same  place  by  a  bridge 
thirty-seven  feet  in  height,  would  not  the  engineer 
who  made  such  a  proposal  be  laughed  at?  And 
yet  the  foot  path  through  the  tunnel  is  precisely  the 
same  case  only  in  an  inverted  position.  The  .same 
obstacles  which  lendeied  the  Th  lines  tunnel  a  failuie 
will  still  be  found  to  be  in  force,  and  after  such  a 
disastrous  precedent  it  wouhl  hardly  be  exjiected  that 
the  experiment  would  be  tried  a  second  time. 

If,  then,  the  new  metropolitan  railway  is  not  to  be 
a  passenger  line,  will  it  lie  used  extensively  as  a 
goods  line?  The  Midland  (ireat  Western  Company 
will  be  more  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  their  own 
Litt'ey  Branch  line  so  recently  constructed.  The  open- 
ing of  a  new  port  at  Ureenore  connected  with  a  short 
sea  passage  mav  divert  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
goods  traffic  of  the  Drogheda  line  from  Dublin.  The 
Dublin,  Wickhiw,  and  We.xford  Company  will  not 
willingly  run  their  goods  traffic  over  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  line.  Will,  then,  the  traffic  that  will 
arise  between  the  several  railways  and  the  cattle 
market  be  suflScient  to  guarantee  a  profit  on  an  outlay 
of  £2,i5,000.  Again,  will  there  be  a  guarantee  that 
the  line  can  be  made  for  such  an  outlay  ?  The  tunnel 
will  be  324  yards  in  len>.'th,  ai'd  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  made  for  £54,000.  This  amounts  to  £ie6 
per  yard  forward,  or  a  modest  demand  of  £4  Hs.  6d. 
per  inch  !  But  is  there  any  certainty  that  it  can  be 
made  even  for  such  an  amount.  An  estimate  for  a 
tunnel  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  of  an  appro.t- 
imative  character,  and  unforeseen  casualties  may  at 
any  time  occur  which  will  cause  it  to  run  up  to  four 
or  five  times  as  much  as  was  anticipated.  Such  h.is 
been  the  case  in  many  instances,  never  more  strikingly 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  tunuel.  The  water 
broke  through  twice  from  overhead,  proving  almost 
fatal  to  those  who  were  engaged  on  the  work,  and 
but  for  the  power  of  the  ina-termind  by  which  it  was 
designed,  it  never  would  have  been  completed.  It 
will  be  argued  that  such  an  accident  would  lie  impos- 
sible at  such  a  depth  lieneath  the  water.  The  Thames 
tunnel  would  have  been  carried  at  a  much  lower 
depth,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  by  doing  so  it 
would  be  caused  to  enter  a  water-bearing  stratum 
which  would  have  remleied  the  work  impracticable. 
Has  there  been  any  evidence,  by  borintrs  or  otherwise, 
that  the  same  may  not  exist  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet 
beneath  the  Liffey  ?  With  these  few  reiuarks  we  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  answer, — if  the  promoters  obtain 
their  bill,  as  there  is  now  a  likelihood  of  their  doing, 
will  the  works  be  ever  executed,  and  if  so  will  there 
be  a  profit  on  the  outlay? 

Another  of  the  so-called  metropolitan  lines  has 
passed  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  al- 
most without  opposition,  and  we  congratulate  its 
promoters  on  its  success.  This  is  the  Dublin,  Kath- 
niines,  and  Kathgat  Railway.  The  advantages  which 
a  railway  will  confer  upon  tliese  thickly-inhabited  and 
fashionable  suburbs  are  estimated,  and  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  profits  that  are  likely  to 
accrue. 

We  select  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  these  two  so  far  succes.sful  bills  out 
of  the  vast  mass  of  antagonistic  evidence  as  being 
most  likely  to  be  of  use  lor  future  reference.  On  the 
fallacy  of  some  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  former  we  need  not  dwell. 

THE  DUBLIN  TP,tINK  CONNECTING  U.MI,WAY  BILL. 

Mr.  Hope  Scott  opened  the  case  of  the  promoters  f(ir 
this  bill.  It  was  his  wish  at  first  sight  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  a  central  scheme.  All  military  autlio- 
rities  derided  it.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  given 
evidence  against  it,  and  Colonel  Wetherall,  who  had 
been  examined  here,  had  admitted  that  it  was  ob- 
jectionable, and  especially  where  bodies  of  troops 
were  to  be  brought  through  the  several  termini 
stations  as  was  propos-d  by  the  central  schemes.  It 
was  admitted  that  in  large  cities, like  London  and  Paris, 
central  stations  were  an  impossibilitj'  ;  and  if  any 
comparison  was  to  be  made  between  London  and 
Paris  and  Dublin,  the  convenience  of  a  central  station 
would  be  much  against  the  last  city.  London  was 
an  ellipse  of  9  miles  by  7,  or  64  square  miles  of  area, 
whereas  Dublin  was  only  8  miles  of  area,  and  was 
1|  miles  across.  Dublin  had  already  five  railway 
stations  for  8  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
300,000.  London  had  only  12  railway  stations  for 
64  square  miles  and  a  population  of  3,000,000.  If 
London  had  the  satne  amount  of  station  accommo- 
dation as  Dublin,  it  would  rei|uire  40  stations.  A 
radius  of  7  furlongs  would  take  in  all  the  present 
railway  stations  in  Dublin.  It  was  idle,  therefore,  to 
talk  of  want  of  station  accommodation  in  that  city, 
and  that  it  was  upon  the  want  of  station  accommo- 
dation that  this  committee  was  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise it.^  legislative  authority  and  (jive  its  sanction  to  a 
central  station  project.  The  success  of  any  central 
station  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  support  which 
would  be  given  to  it.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  evidence 
given   that  any   of  the  present  railway  companies 


would  abandon  their  present  stations  and  use  the 
central  one.  Under  Mr.  Barton's  scheme,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  Kings-bridge  station  a  mere  road- 
side one ;  but  what  assurance  had  the  committee  that 
this  would  be  done?  And  the  same  might  be  said 
of  \lr.  Barry's  central  scheme.  Indeed  Mr.  Barton 
went  upon  the  most  extraordinary  statement  ever 
launched  before  a  coinmittee,  and  it  was  that  every 
company  having  a  line  coming  into  Dublin  would 
make  its  goods  station  a  depot  of  the  goods  traffic  of 
every  other  company.  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  Companies 
were  competitors  to  Atlilone;  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western  and  Drugheda  Companies  were  competitors 
fnr  the  Northern  trattic  ;  yet,  according  to  this 
Utopian  scheme,  the  traific  manager  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  would  open  his  goods  store 
for  traffic  going  to  Athlone,  by  the  .Mid.  Gt.  W'e-tern 
Railway;  and  the  siiuple-mincled  trafiic  manager  of 
the  Midland  (ireat  Western  Railway  would  send 
goods  from  Belfast  over  the  connecting  line,  and  round 
the  city,  to  its  rival  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Kail- 
way  Company.  In  fact  Mr.  Barton  had  no  goods 
station  :  but  he  depended  on  the  kindness  of  all  the 
Dublin  Companies  to  [irovide  Ihem  with  one  at  what- 
ever point  he  might  want  it.  The  committee  on  the 
London  Metropolitan  lines  had  reported  in  favour  of 
a  connecting  line  in  order  that  it  might  be  common 
to  all  ;  and  the  promoters  of  the  trunk  connecting 
line  kept  that  object  in  view.  They  claimed  i(  as  an 
especial  advantage  that  thev  were  independent  of  the 
Litt'ey  Bi  'anch.  Mr.  Hemans  had  come  forward  to 
ask  a  line  for  £400,000,  but  was  afterwards  content 
to  humble  his  views  down  to  a  line  for  £75,000. 
But  the  northern  junction  of  this  line,  between  the 
Gieat  Souihern  and  Western  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, would  cost  £100,000,  while  the  line  for  which 
he  appeared  would  cost  only  £95,000 ;  and  the 
difference  between  these  two  sums  wimld  complete  Mr. 
iMallett's  scheme  as  far  as  the  North-wall.  Mr. 
Miillett's  scheme  was  the  most  direct  between  Kings- 
town and  the  Drogheda  Railway.  Mr.  Allen,  of  the 
Post  Office,  had  t<dd  the  great  increase  in  the  postal 
revenue  receive<l  at  Belfast.  In  1853  it  was£9,G82; 
while  in  1864  it  was  £24,200.  This  showed  the 
necessity  of  developing  the  piislal  traffic  to  Belfast. 
The  estimate  for  the  proposed  line,  including  the 
requirements  of  the  Ballnst  Board,  would  be  £255,000, 
and  on  grounds  of  economy  as  well  as  public 
interest  he  had  every  confidence  that  the  com- 
mittee would  give  a  parliamentary  sanction  to  his 
scheme. 

Mr.  Burke,  one  of  the  engineers  to  the  line,  said  he 
had  laid  it  out  in  common  with  Mr.  Mallett,  it  would 
siart  from  the  goods  station  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  and  cross  the  Liffey  near  the 
Park-gate,  giving  a  station  there;  it  would  give  an- 
other station  at  the  Cattle  Market,  and  run  into  the 
line  of  the  Midland  Railway;  it  would  run  along  by 
a  line  separate  from  the  Midland  Liffey  Branch  into 
the  Drogheila  Railway,  and  thence  down  to  the 
river;  at  the  river  it  would  throw  out  a  branch  to 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
traffic  on  tlie  North  wall ;  from  the  North  wall  there 
would  also  be  a  tramway  to  the  docks,  which  the 
Ballast  Board  were  about  to  put  up ;  the  total  cost 
would  be  £254,000,  and  the  length  of  the  tunnel 
under  the  Liffey  would  be  324  yards  ;  originally  his 
tunnel  was  to  be  23  feet  deep ;  now,  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Ballast  Board,  it  would  go  14  feet 
deeper.  The  Thames  tunnel  cost  £4  00,000;  the 
estimate  for  the  Liffey  tunnel  was  £54,000 ;  he 
originally  proposed  a  cofl^'erdam  principle,  but  the 
Ballast  Board  required  him  to  change  to  a  tunnel ; 
the  expense  of  keeping  the  Thames  tunnel  dry  was 
£360  a-year,  and  the  Liffey  tunnel  must  be  pumped 
in  the  same  way  ;  his  connecting  line  was  5  miles  2 
furlongs  long;  he  supposed  that  the  line  would  be 
worked  by  the  company  as  an  independent  one,  but 
the  little  lines  tolhesever.il  existing  stations  would 
be  worked  by  the  difl'ereiit  companies;  to  bring  passen- 
gerscomingfrom  Kingstown  tothe  otherlines  the  trains 
must  be  divided  at  diff'erent  points,  and  send  off 
carriages  to  the  difl'erent  stations. 


THE  DUBLIN,  RATHMINES,  AND  RATHGAK  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  Karslake  and  Mr.  Bond  Coxe  appeared  for  the 
bill.  Mr.  Muggeridge,  parliamentary  agent,  appeared 
for  the  Dublin  and  V\  icklow  Railway. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  examine  this  bill. 

Mr.  Karslake  stated  that  the  o'ojects  of  it  were  to 
open  up  a  rich  district  of  Wicklow  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin.  The  line  would  commence  at  Trinity- 
street,  near  Trinity  College,  and  go  to  the  Grand 
Canal ;  thence  it  would  run  by  Katlifariiham,  Rath- 
gar,  and  Roundtown.  There  were  no  engineering 
difficulties  on  the  line.  There  would  be  stations  at 
Peter-street,  the  Circular  road,  Roundtown,  Rathfarn- 
ham  and  Rathcoole.  The  cost  of  the  railw  ay  would  be 
£250,000,  and  that  of  the  land.  'I  he  Dublin  and 
W'icklow  Railway  were  opposing,  hut  their  opposition 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  clauses. 
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Mr.  Hume,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Wicklow,  said 
that  the  district  through  which  this  line  would  pass 
required  railway  accommodation,  and  that  the  traffic 
upon  the  line  would  be  very  large,  If  this  line  were 
passed  an  act  would  be  brought  in  next  year  to  ex- 
tend it  to  Baltinglass,  to  which  he  was  prepared  to 
contribute.  A  number  of  gentlemen  and  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  county,  including  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford  and  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  had  made 
arrangements  for  extending  the  line  to  Wicklow. 
There  was  a  meeting  held  at  Reynold's  Hotel,  Sack- 
ville-street,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  that 
a  railway  to  connect  the  west  part  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow  with  the  city  of  Dublin  was  moit  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  prosperity  of  that 
county. 

Mr.  Cogan,  member  for  the  county  of  Kildare,  said 
that  the  districts  through  which  the  railway  would 
pass  required  railway  accommodation,  and  that  the 
traffic  upon  the  line  would  be  self-supporting. 

Mr.  John  Lentaigne,  Inspector  General  of  Prisons, 
said  he  had  resided  30  years  at  Tallaght,  near  to 
which  the  railway  would  run.  Rathmines  and  Rath- 
gar  were  formerly  thinly  populated,  but  they  were 
now  densly  peopled.  If  this  railway  passed  numbers 
of  houses  would  be  built  farther  into  the  country.  The 
district  of  the  city  through  which  the  line  would  pass 
•was  a  poor  one,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Rathmines 
was  very  healthy. 

Mr.  Brett,  County  Surveyor  of  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  said  he  had  experience  in  constructing  lines 
in  Ireland.  He  had  laid  out  this  line  with  the  view 
of  developing  the  suburban  traffic  of  these  districts 
into  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  with  a  view  to  an  exten- 
sion to  Blessington  and  to  Baltinglass.  The  entire 
length  was  14  miles.  There  were  12  omnibu^se3 
plying  through  the  district  which  he  would  accommo- 
date, which  earned  £20  a-day,  or  £7,300  a-year ; 
and  100  carts  carrying  bread-stuffs  and  general  traffic 
to  the  extent  of  £7,300  a-year.  The  entire  traffic  of 
the  district  would  produce  £28,760  a-year,  and  this 
■would  give,  with  payment  of  working  expenses,  five 
per  cent,  on  £250,000.  The  cost  of  the  line  would 
be  £250,160,  and  this  would  include  the  expense  of 
land. 

The  committee  declared  the  preamble  proved. 


Ekglish  and  Irish  Nouth  Wfstei;n  Railwa'T  

The  directors  of  this  line  are  making  every  exertion 
to  get  their  traffic  bill  passed  into  law,  so  that  they 
may  at  once  commence  their  line  of  railway  from  the 
present  terminus  of  the  Londonderry  line  at  Dundalk 
to  Greenore,  and  make  suitable  docks  for  the  accom- 
modation of  first-class  steamers  to  Holyhead.  We 
learn  that  the  iiundalk  Steampacket  Company  will 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Westpokt  Railway. — The  contract  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  from  Castlebar  to  Newport  has 
been  entered  into. 

Dublin  and  Meatu  Railway. — At  a  special 
meeting,  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  directors  were  em- 
powered to  raise  fresh  capital. 


[//  11  to  be  distincllij  understood  that,  although  we  gine  place  to 
letters  of  correspondents,  we  do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the 
opinio/is  or  s(atenients  set  forth  in  same.] 

THE  LAW  OF  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OPj/HE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  recently  received,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Post  Office,  a  letter  enclosing  printed 
documents  purporting  to  show  certain  alleged  advan- 
tages (which  I  hold  to  be  wholly  delusive)  of  a  pro- 
ject registered  as  "a  company,"  over  a  society  en- 
rolled and  protected  by  (he  provisions  of  the  Building 
Societies'  Act,  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  32,  and  having 
observed  that  this  question  has  been  raised  in 
communications  addressed  to  some  of  your  con- 
temporaries, I  beg  leave  to  slate,  as  a  share- 
holder in  the  "  Irish  Civil  Service  and  General 
Building  Society,"  that  after  a  close  examination 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  question  (with  which 
other  acts  are  incorporated),  and  having  regard 
to  the  circumstance  that  alt  the  building  societies  in 
England,  with  tlieir  liundreds  of  ihuusnnds  of  mem- 
bers and  millions  of  capital,  are  registered  under  the 
same  enactment,  and  that  they  in  every  instance 
claim  the  princi])le  of  non-liability  for  their  .share- 
holders, I  am  altogether  op|)used  to  any  meddling 
with  or  alteration  of  the  rules  of  this  successful  so- 
ciety, believing  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  its  in- 
terests to  remove  it  from  under  the  protection 
and  encouragement  afforded  by  the  provisions  of 
the  acta  in  question.  If  any  further  proof,  how- 
ever, were  wanting  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  liabi- 
lity of  members  of  building  societies,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  registrar  iu 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


London,  J  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.  (an  authority  second  to 
none  on  this  point)  given  on  a  special  case  submitted 
to  him  by  the  largest  building  society  in  England  (the 
"  Conservative  Building  and  Land"')  in  whicli  he  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  states  that  the  shareholders 
are  not  liable  beyond  the  extent  of  their  shares. 
This  society  and  the  Irish  Civil  Service  are,  I  find, 
registered  under  the  same  act ;  their  rules  are  the 
same,  and  the  system  under  which  their  operations 
are  conducted  are  Identical.  In  conclusion.  Sir,  I 
would  but  observe  that  the  directory  of  our  society 
(if  1  may  call  it  so)  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
success  which  their  project  has  already  met  with,  and 
resting  on  the  fact  that  it  has  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  the  great  body  of  civil  servants  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  of  the  public  generally,  they  may  treat  with  me- 
rited contempt  and  disregard  the  efforts  of  certain  par- 
ties who,  from  unworthy  motives  (which  cannot  be 
mistaken),  are  vaiidy  endeavouring  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  promising  in- 
stitutions yet  formed  in  Ireland. — Yours,  &c., 
A  Civil  Servant, 
(And  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Civil  Service  and 
General  Building  Society.) 
Dublin,  June  14,  1864. 


IRISH  GAS  METER  WORKS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

The  Irish  Meter  Manufactory,  Hanover-st., 
Dublin,  June  9,  1864. 

SiK, — In  your  publication  of  the  1st  inst.,  describing 
the  goods  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Exhibition, 
you  have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  Messrs.  Edmund- 
son  and  Co.  are  the  exhibitors  of  Croll's  Patent  and 
other  gas  meters ;  as  1  am  happy  to  inform  you  we 
supplied  these  articles,  and  are  now  lar^jely  manufac- 
turing them  at  imr  Dublin  works.  As  this  is  a  new 
branch  of  Irish  industry  introduced  by  ns  into  this 
country,  I  am  the  more  anxious  your  I'eaders  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing  yon,  or  any  of  your  readers  in- 
terested in  the  gas  trade,  the  extensive  operations  we 
are  carrying  on  at  our  manufactory.  Allow  me  fur- 
ther to  state  that  the  wet  gas  meter  manufactured  by 
us,  and  for  which  we  have  large  orders  in  England 
and  this  country,  is  an  Irish  invention,  patented  by 
Messrs.  Sanders  and  Donovan,  of  Dublin,  and  exten- 
sively used  by  both  the  gas  companies  in  this  city. 

\V.  W.  Andrews,  Manager. 


THE  KINGSTOWN  ROYAL  MARINE  HOTEL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  various  rumours  are  afloat  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Ri)y<)l  Marine  Hotel  Company  (Li- 
mited), respecting  the  buihiiugof  their  hotel  here,  as 
originally  contemplated,  and  as  on  the  faith  of  pro- 
mises put  forth  by  them,  several  of  the  inhabitants 
were  induced  to  become  shareholdeis,  through  you. 
Sir,  I  beg  to  ask,  can  it  be  that  this  "  liniiteil"  Com- 
pany, after  expending  a  large  portion  of  its  capital 
in  the  purchase  of  a  "  monster"  concern  in  a  neigh- 
bouring and  rival  watering-place,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the  people  of  this  town  ? 
I  read  lately  in  one  ol  the  morning  joui'nals  that 
"large  quantities  of  materials  hid  arrived  on  the 
ground,"  that  "  the  excavations  for  the  foundations 
were  being  proceeded  with,"  and  that  "  the  first  stone 
would  shortly  be  laid."  It  is  said  that  these  announce- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  view  of  drawing  out 
new  shareholders  with  their  money,  and  thus  enable 
the  direclor<  to  steer  <mt  of  their  present  difhcnlt}'.  I 
understand  that  the  eminent  contractors,  the  Messrs. 
Cockhurn,  declined  other  large  works  in  order  to  put 
a  sufficient  staff  of  workmen  to  the  Kingstown  "  mon- 
ster," to  have  it  finished  within  the  time  specified. 
Hoping  you  may  lind  room  in  your  very  valuable 
journal  for  these  few  hastily-penned  lines. — Yours,  &c. 

Nor  A  VicriiL 

Kingstown,  June  11,  18C1. 


6eircral  Jtcms. 

The  directors  of  the  Wicklow  Copper  Mining 
Company  made  a  minute  inspection  of  their  works 
on  Saturdav ,  the  4th  inst.  They  report  them  to 
he  in  a  very  satisfactory  working  condition,  large 
quantities  of  the  iron  ore  being  at  present  shipped 
for  liiiijland. 

The  time  for  lodging  tenders  for  the  Dovvnpatrick 
Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  extended  to  the  29th  inst. 

A  New  National  Bank  House  is  to  he  erected 
at  Thurles,  Co.  Tipperarv,  .Mr.  Wm.  F.  Caldheck, 
architect.    Tenders  till  28th  inst. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  require  tenders  for 
Coast  Guard  Stations  at  Balbriggan,  Co.  Dublin, 
and  at  Upper  Cove,  Kinsale,  Co.  Cork. 
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The  Standard,  Nov.  15,  speaking  of  Benson's 
watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says — "  It  has  evidently 
been  Mr.  Benson's  oliject  to  render  them  rivals  in 
point  of  beauty  of  decoration  to  the  elegant  Swiss 
knicknacks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the 
characteristicsof  an  English  watch — strength, dura- 
bility, and  accuracy.  In  point  of  decoration  his 
watches  are  certainly  unsurpassed."  Chronometer, 
duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds, 
keyless,  split  seconds,  and  every  descripl^ion  of 
watch,  adapted  to  all  climates.  Benson's  illus- 
trated pamphlet  on  watches  (free  by  post  for  two 
stamps)  contains  a  short  liistory  of  watchmakinfr, 
with  description  and  prices,  from  3  to  200  guineas 
each.  It  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a 
watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free  and 
safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Benson,  prize  medallist,  Class 
33,  honourable  mention,  class  15  ;  33  and  34,  Lud- 
gate-liill,  London.  Branch  establishment,  03,  Corn- 
hill.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  clock  maker 
by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to  H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 

An  Electric  Ballot  Box. — An  experiment  was 
lately  tried  at  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  Paris, 
with  an  electrical  apparatus,  intended  to  replace  the 
present  mode  of  voting  in  the  French  Legislative 
Assemblies.  The  engineer  who  invented  the  appai^atus 
began  by  placing  12  boxes,  each  provided  with  two 
finger  keys,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  on  two 
benches.  (The  number  of  boxes  is  to  be  the  same  as 
the  number  of  the  membei^s  of  the  assembly.)  Those 
boxes  were  connected  by  metallic  wires  with  what 
the  engineer  calls  an  indicating  table,  pierced  with 
holes  corresponding  to  the  name  of  each  of  the  voters. 
Two  more  holes,  but  larger,  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  are  intended  to  give  the  addition  of  votes, 
for  or  against.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  called 
the  reckoner.  The  reckoner  is  moved  by  a  button 
placed  within  reach  of  the  President's  hand.  When 
the  President  announces  that  the  ballot  is  to  com- 
mence, each  member  of  the  Assembly  presses  the  finger 
kej-,  white  or  black,  by  extending  his  hand  over  his 
desk.  A  disk  of  the  same  colour  instantly  appears  at 
the  hole  placed  beside  the  name  of  the  voter.  When 
the  President  declares  that  the  ballot  is  closed,  he 
touches  the  button  placed  under  his  hand  for  the 
double  purposes  of  preventing  any  further  vote,  and 
of  setting  in  motion  the  machinery,  which  instantly 
performs  the  addition  of  the  votes  for  and  against. 
The  Secretaries  have  then  only  to  look  at  the  reckoner, 
and  to  transmit  the  numbers  to  the  President.  In 
case  of  a  secret  vote,  secrecy  is  secured  by  an  inge- 
nious arrangement  of  the  engineer,  by  which  the  vote 
is  transmitted  to  any  hole  but  that  next  the  voter's 
name. 

Removing  bones  prom  a  Churchyard. — 
A  curious  case  came  before  the  magistrates  at 
Raheny  Petty  Sessions  on  Monday  last.  The  rector 
of  St.  Douloiigh's  was  summoned  for,  as  alleged,  re- 
moving soil  and  hones  from  the  graveyard.  The 
reverend  gentleman  stated  no  body  had  been  re- 
moved, and  that  he  had  a  faculty  from  the  Con»is- 
turial  Court,  authorising  the  removal  of  all  graves, 
tomb",  and  monuments  that  might  interfere  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  A  map  was  produced 
showing  the  extent  of  the  exeavalioiis  which  were' 
necessary  foi  the  purposes  of  the  new  building. 
After  a  lengthened  examination  of  witnesses,  the 
magistrates  decided  on  an  ailjoiirnment  for  a  fort- 
night, in  order  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  law  ad- 
visers in  the  matter. 

Galway  Packet  Service. — On  Monday  last  an 
influential  deputation  waited  on  the  Postmaster- 
General  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Government 
to  grant  a  further  suspension  of  the  mail  contract 
with  the  Atlantic  Royal  i\Iail  Company.  After  a 
lenghtened  discussion  on  the  various  points  submitted 
for  his  consideration,  the  Poslmaster-Genei'al  agreed 
to  hold  over  for  one  month  the  cancelling  of  the  con- 
tract, the  company  in  the  meantime  to  submit  some 
definite  proposition  for  the  reorganization  of  the  service 
and  the  satisfactory  carrying  on  of  it  in  future. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books  for  Reuleio  in  this  Journal  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Ojfice,  42, 
Mabbot-street. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
\iviLT>iiV.,sItouldbe  addressedto  t>\)\.  Peter  Roe, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  whom  all  pai/iiients  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  made. 

RATE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION   TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8s 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  lOs 

*,*  Payable  in  advance. 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[June  15,  1864. 


r'^KANCIS  CAVANAGH,  Painter,  Paper 

X     Hanfjer,  and  Decorator, 

77,  MARLBOROUGH-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

S.  SHEPP ARB'S 

MAPvBLE  WOliKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
PiFCES,  Chests,  Vasks.  &c.,  .\c.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Work  executed  in  JIarble, 

No.  28,  LOWER  OKMONU-QUAY. 


STAINS  FOR  WOOD. 

F.  S  WI  N  BURN, 

MANUFACTURER, 
22,  BUSH-LANE,  CANNON-STREET,  LONDON, 
ggr*  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


w 


A  CARD. 

ILLTAM  BOYD,  Building  Contractor, 

Valuator.  Mkisurek,  and  Sduvetor,  &c., 
97,  CAPEL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


11 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Pluiiibei'S,  Iron  <f-  Hya&s.  Founders,  <{•  L''ad  Merchants, 
U2,  MIDDLE  AHHEY-STllEET, 
DUBLIN,  • 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


W.  SflAXWELL, 

Agricultural  Enuinekk  and  Architect, 
BALLINASLOE. 

HENRY    JAQUES,  CARVER, 
G,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
A  qui'.ntity  of  Consoles  and  Block  Letters  constantly  on 
)iand. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

TOHN   B  REN  AN,   Painter,  Decorator, 

V  AND  GILDER, 

embosser  on  white  and  COLOURED  GLASS 

For  EccUsicistiral  Work  in  Medicrval  and  other  stijles. 
WOOD  STAINING  ON  AN  IMPROVED  PRINCIPLE. 

73,  AUNGIEK-.STREET,  DUBLIX. 


Stntuarii,  ||lnrb(cs,  (dements. 

"IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1    MENTS  — H.  SIBI  HOltPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
ami  Co.,   are  prepared   to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Clinrclies.  Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
pi'oper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Wareroonis. 
11  ASD  12,  COKK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 

pHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  Enamelled  Slate,  and  Cast 
Iron:  suitable  for  l>rawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms 
*c.   A  very  large  Stock  to  select  from. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  Sackville-place,  Dublin. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  of  the  best  quality, 

JL    strength,  and  colour;  weight,  104  lbs.  the  busliel. 
Orders  executed  by  London  Steamers  weekly. 
Prices,  defioered  on  Quay ; 
At  Dublin,  Glasgow  &  Dundee,  from  10s.  the  barrel. 
„  Belfast  and  Cork,  ,,       9s.  (id.  ,, 

„  Limerick,  Tralee  k  Waterforu,  9s.  6d.  „ 
„  Londondekkt,Caklisle&  Whitehaven  10s.  9d.  ,, 
„  All  other  Pons  where  Steamers  ran  equally  low. 

This  Cement  will  carry  more  Sand  than  the  Lias  Cements 
•old  as  Portland,  weighing  but  74  lbs.  the  bushel. 

T.  CHEESMAN,  Ofkick,  1,  Robert-street,  Brighton,  Sussex 


pOMAN,   PORTLAND,    AND  MASTIC 

-iV  CEMENT,  Sheet,  Plate,  and  Crown  Window  Glas.",, 
with  the  various  kinds  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  supplied 
Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

JOHN  CARRICK, 
5,  MAR  Y'S-A  B  BEY. 


E 


0  M  A  N,  Portland,  Mastic,  and  other 

Cements,  Plstkr  of  Paris,  Whiting,  and  Gypsuji. 

salmon,  rice,  and  CO., 

Manufactory  and  Mills— CROWN-ALLEY. 
Office— 3,  A  N  G  L  E  S  E  A  -  S  T  R  E  E  T  DUBLIN. 


MARBLE  CHIMNEYPIECES,  GRATES, 
FENDER.S,  and  FIIiEIRONS  suitable  for  Drawing- 
rooms,  Diningroonis,  BeiliMonis,  Studies,  Libraries,  also  a 
number  of  new  Gothic  Designs. 

H(i;hji:s  and  sons, 
16,  westmoreland  street. 


MARBLE  &  STONE  CARVING  WORKS. 

BURY  NEW  ROAD  (corner  of  Fairy-lane), 
MANCHESTER. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  formerly  with  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Len  i.s  Sculptors,  of  Birmingham,  and  late 
Foreman  to  Mr.  H.  begs  to  inform  Architects  and  Buil- 

ders that  he  executes,  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  Altars, 
Reredo.ses,  Pulpits,  Fonts,  Cliinmcypieces,  Tombs,  .Vlimumcnts, 
Jvc,  in  Marble  and  .stone  at  the  lowest  price  compatible 
with  good  workmaiisliip. 
All  Orders  executed  with  promptness  and  personal  attention. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

LIME  of  the  best  quality,  at  moderate  prices, 
for   S.VLE    at  AUTANE    LIME  WORKS,  or  at  13, 
NORIH  KING-STREET. 


TTYDRAULIG     LIME    AND  ROMAN 

11    CEMENT,  Manufactured  by  LLOYD,  JONES.  &  CO., 

HALKIN  WOKKS,  HOLYWELL,  N.W., 
The  same  as  n.sed  in  tlie  construction  of  the  Liverpool  Docks, 
Dublin  Waterworks.  .Mines,  HiC.  and  so  long  celebrated  for  its 
strong  ceinentitious  and  connecting  iiowers  for  Masonry  in 
Water,  can  l)e  supplied  by  Rail  or  Wali  r  to  any  jiart  of  the 
king(^ofn,  either  in  lump  (loose)  or  ground,  and  in  barrels. 
The  Limestone  can  be  had  in  full  cargoes,  also  their 

KO.MAN  CEMENT 
in  barrels,  and  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  war- 
n  nted  pure,  being  manufactured  near  the  (Quarries. 
Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Banker's  reference. 
Apply  to  the  works,  or  to  the  Agents, 
E.  AND  W.  AAKON, 
CO,  SOUTH  JOllN-SIREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

FERGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS,  PAISLEY, 
p  LAZED   SEWER  PIPES   (Patent  and 

\J  Socket),  and  all  Articles  made  of  Fire-clay  of  superior 
quality,  for  Sale  at  the  Depot, 

No.  56,  NOliTH  WALL-QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

ROBERT  BROWN. 
Also,  DRAIN  PIPES  of  all  sizes  for  Field  Drainage. 
Prices  very  moderate. 


J 


CEMENTS. 

OHN  BAYLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHERS' 

celebrated 

LONDON  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON  l'01iTL,\Nt)  CE.MICN  1.  and 

KEENE'S  MARBLE  CE.MENT.S, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by 
C  LAVENDER, 
66|,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From  William  Titf,  Esq  ,  M.l'.for  Bath,  and  Architect  ofth: 
Jior/(d  E.rchange,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  March,  1864. 

Dear  Sm, — In  rei'ly  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  1  have 
used  both  the  sorts  of  Cement  mainifai  tured  by  your  tirm,  and 
that  of  Messi'S  Francis  A:  Sou ;  1  mean  the  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Ciment,  or  the  more  recent  introilucMon  of 
Portland  Cement  I  believe  these  Cements,  manuf.ictui'.  d  by 
either  of  jour  firms,  to  be  equally  good.  I  know  no  differ- 
ence, chemically  or  practically,  between  them;  and  I  should 
use,  and  autliuiize  to  be  used  indifferently,  either  one  or  the 
other.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary— I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  obetlient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      William  Tite. 

From  R.  0.  Minnie,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
London. 

War  OtHce,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
Srd  March,  1864. 
Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  ri'quest,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  my  favour.ible  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Ptn'tland  and  other  Cements,  \vliicli  have  been  extensively 
used  in  the  Pubhc  Works  cnnnccteil  witli  the  W  ar  I)u|iarlment 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  several  of  the  fortifications 
now  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  witliin 
my  knowledge  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction.— I  am,  gen- 
tlemen, your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)         R,  0.  Minnie,  Surveyor. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

qWINBURN'S  IMPROVED  FLUID  OAK 

O    STAIN  with  Suitable  Varnishes  and  every  description 
of  Paints,  Oils,  and  Brcshes  of  best  quality  on  good  terms. 
BOYD  AND  GOODWIN, 
Drug,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse, 

6,  MERRION  ROW. 
tj^"  .Some  very  superior  glue  on  hands. 


WINDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  Houses, 
Ont-Offlces,  Conservatories,  &c.,  with  a  large  assort- 
mcni;  of  Plate  Glass  Mirrors. 

M.VURICE  BROOK.S, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  veiy  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SlUTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


M  A  N  N  I  N'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drug, 

I'X   Oil,  Colour,  and  Gla.ss  Warehouse, 

2,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
I  near  D'Olier-street.) 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  kinds. 

N.B  Every  article  is  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 

pi'ice. 


WINDOW  GLASS.— Every  description  of 

I  I  Window  Glass,  of  sujierior  manufacture,  Crvstal, 
Stained.  Ornamental,  Crown  Sheet,  and  Plate. 

Glass  Warehouse — 3,  ANGLEsEA-ifrREET,  Dublin, 
SALMON,  RICE,  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

WINDOW  GLASS  of  every  description, 
GLASS  SHADES, 
GILT  MOULDINGS  for  Rooms  and  Picture  Frames, 
Room  Papers,  Oils,  Colours  &c.. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
WILLIA.M    H.  IIARKI.S, 
100,    MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET. 


A 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

N  extensive  and  varied  assortment  of  the 

Newest  and  Best  Designs  of 
FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  HOME-MADE  PAPER 
HANGINGS, 
At  Prices  varying  from  3d.  to  15s.  per  piece. 

THOMAS  DOCKRELL, 
68,  South  Gre.\t  George's  street,  Dublm. 
^  The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with. 


DOOM  PAPERS  James  M'Master,  ]\ 

i  ll  nufacturer,  11,  PARi.iAMhNT-,STi!EET,  holds  the  largest 
most  varied  Stock  of  the  Newest  Designs  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  e,\ceedingly  moderate. 


Iron  Jiounbcrs,  ^) (umbers, 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  QUARRY- 
MEN,  ETC. 

J^VERY  description  of  Shovels,  Sledges, 
J    Hammers.  Pick.s,  Steel,  Crab  Winches.  Pulley  Blocks, 
Chain;  Mason's,  S.mith's,  and  Workmen's  Tools  of  all  kinds, 
THOMAS  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
Hardware  Merchants  and  MANUFAcrmtERS, 
5,  CHRIST  CHURCH  PLACE, 
and 

81,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


THE    DUBLIN  METAL   WOHKS  CO. 

X  (Limited), 

99,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Supply  at  Lowest  Prices, 
SHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  and  COMPOSITION  PIPE, 
Pumps,  Closets,  Plumbers'  and  Gas-fitters'  Materials,  Church, 
Farm,  and  House  Bells,  \c.,  &c. 

R.  F.  ALEXANDER,  Manager. 


B 


KITCHEN  RANGES-IMPORTANT! 

A  S  H  F  0  RD'S  IMPROVEMENT  ON 

FLAVELLE'S,  RATCLIFFE'S,  and  the  PARAGOV 
PRIZE  KITCHENERS,  will  cause  a  comii'ete  revolution  in 
the  Range  Trade.  This  important  improvement  can  be  in- 
spected by  the  public  at  his  Wholesale  Kitchen  Range  iind 
Grate  Warehouse,  5,  ELY-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

Retail  Branch-61,  GRAFTON-STREET. 


PATENT  ECONOMISING  GAS 

i-  BURNER.S,  insure  a  steady  fl.ime  without  noise  or  wa-ste 
of  gas  at  pressures  from  six-tenths  to  twenty-tenths.  The 
iraiminating  power  is  equal  to  three  best  sperm  wax  lights  to 
every  foot  of  gas  consumed.  Price  Is.  9d.  per  dozen — screwed 
to  take  the  place  of  any  old  burner 

Wholesale  of  LAMBERT  BROS.,  WALSALL, 
Manufacturers  of  Gas  Tube.s  and  Fittings. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

1.     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  acciu'acy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen.  -nnX  every  information  obtained  from 
//.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11      12,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 


NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

OHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE,  of  the 

kj   best  quality,  the  foraier  in  Sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions. 
MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

AUR     IMPROVED,    SELF  -  FEEDING, 

\J  Slow-combustion,  Vertical  Tubular  Boiler,  for  Heating 
Green-houses,  Vineries,  Clturches,  Public  Buildings,  Ware- 
houses, &c.,  has  proved  itself  most  efficient  from  its  immense 
heating  powers,  combined  with  small  consumption  of  fuel. 
Our  system  of  laying  down  Pipes  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 

HODGES  AND  SONS, 
MANUFACTURING  IRONMONGERS, 
16,  Wesimoreland-stkeet.  &  20  and  21,  Aston's-quat. 
N.  B  — Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates,  free  on  applica- 
tion. M 
Agents  for  Milner's  Fire-proorSafcs  and  Hornsby's  Patent 
Washing  and  Wringing  Machines. 

BULMER     AND    SHARP'S  PATENT 
BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE.S,  Worked  by  Steam, 
Horse,  or  Hand-Power. 

SHARP  AND  BULMER'S  PATENT  DRYING  SHEDS 
FOR  BRICKS,  TILE.S,  Sc. 

For  particulars  ajiply  to  William  Bululer,  Corporation- 
road,  Middlesbro-on-'Tees. 


THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

J.     renters,  MAlHEMATIC.iL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS,  ScAXBS, 

Rules,  Tapes,  T  .Squares,  &c 

JOHN  ARCHBUTl'.  '20,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lam- 
beth, near  Astley's  Tlieatre.  respectfully  calls  attenti(m  to 
his  Stock  of  the  above  articles,  manufactured  by  superior 
workmen.  The  prices  will  be  found  considerably  lower  than 
ever  charged  for  articles  of  similar  quality.  An  illustrated 
price  list  forwarded  free  on  application.  8  inch  Dumpy  Level 
complete.  6  guineas;  lu-inch  ditto,  8  guineas;  14-iiuh  ditto, 
111  guineas;  with  compass.  1  guinea  each  extra.  Best 
Theodolite,  divided  on  Silver,  IS  guineas. 
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THE  O'CONNELL  STATUE. 

UR  city  has  been  censured  for  the  plain 
and  unsightly  appearance  of  most  of 
its  churches,  but  it  has  been  positively  laughed 
at  for  its  statues.  Whether  we  strain  our 
eyes  to  contemplate  the  veteran  admiral,  whose 
image  we  have  so  highly  exalted  as  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  thereby  com- 
pletely destroying  the  perspective  of  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  Europe  ;  or  turn  to  receive  a 
sable  smile  from  the  blackened  representative 
of  the  bard  whom  Ireland  ought  chiefly  to 
honour,  or  proceed  but  a  street's  length  far- 
ther where  anotiier  horror  awaits  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  Triton  amongst  the  lotus  leaves,  or 
Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  or  anything  rather 
than  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  medical 
profession.  Wherever  we  turn,  the  finger  of 
scorn  has  been  pointed,  and,  we  cannot  deny 
it,  most  j  ustly. 

It  has  been  long  contemplated  to  raise  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  one  who,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  tendency  of  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  has  been  admitted  by  all  to 
have  been  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  orators  and 
statesmen,  and  who  won  his  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Irish  people  to  a  greater  extent  than 
perhaps  any  other  has  ever  done.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  careful  that  the 
memory  of  this  truly  great  man  should  not 
be  rendered  ridiculous  by  another  monstrosity 
similar  to  those  with  which  our  streets  are 
disfigured  ;  better  far  would  it  be,  should  an 
artist  worthy  of  the  task  not  be  found  at 
home,  to  bring  sculptor  and  stone  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  than  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  though  an  Irish- 
man, might,  through  a  deficiency  of  genius, 
convert  into  an  absurdity  the  tribute  due  to 
the  memory  of  a  Patriot.  The  Committee  of 
the  O'CoNNELL  Monument  have  been  fully 
alive  to  the  danger,  Tiiey  first  determined  to 
throw  the  matter  open  to  competition,  but  on 
finding  that  the  best  artists  would  not  com- 
pete, they  agreed  to  consign  the  task  to  the 
care  of  a  sculptor  of  well-known  and  tried  ta- 
lent. But  iiere  they  made  their  first  faux  pas, 
and  it  will  be  well  if,  in  striving  to  avoid 
Scylla,  they  have  not  fallen  into  Charybdis, 
Whether  it  was  through  one  of  those  mistakes 
which  the  wisest  men  will  at  times  most  unac- 
countably commit,  or  perhaps  more  probably 
owing  to  that  indisposition  which  pervades 
most  public  functionaries  to  take  any  extra 
amount  of  trouble,  they  precipitately  jjlaced  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  nationality  begins 
and  ends  with  his  name,  without  waiting  to 
investigate  if  there  was  not  one  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  "  green  isle"  who  might  execute 
the  task  in  a  manner  that  would  be  grateful 
to  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen.  We  do  not 
desire  in  thus  speaking  to  say  anything  to  the 
disparagement  of  Mr.  Foley,  whose  genius  we 
honour  and  respect,  but  we  do  wish  most  em- 


phatically to  protest  against  sending  £10,000 
out  of  the  country  for  the  execution  of  an 
undertaking  which,  above  all  others,  should 
be  thoroughly  national ;  and  as  the  monument 
originated  from  Irish  hearts,  so  it  should  be 
sculptured  by  none  but  truly  Irish  hands. 
Are  there  none  in  Ireland  who  possess  the 
genius  of  Hogan?  Are  there  none  upon 
whom  his  mantle  has  fallen?  The  question 
is  answered  triumphantly  by  the  photograph 
which  is  at  present  exhibited  of  Cahill's 
statue  of  O'Connell  for  the  Ennis  monument. 
It  can  be  denied  by  no  one  that  it  is  everything 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  great 
O'Connell  could  desire,  and  not  one  that  has 
ever  looked  upon  the  living  prototype  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  likeness  ;  not  only 
the  features,  but  the  figure  and  the  attitude  of 
the  orator  are  perfect.  We  hope  then,  that 
the  O'Connell  Monument  Committee  will  re- 
consider their  decision,  and  not  initiate  a  po- 
pular movement  by  taking  a  step  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  O'Connell 
was  the  friend  of  the  people  ;  to  them  his  life 
was  devoted,  and  it  is  but  just  that  in  perpe- 
tuating his  memory  the  wishes  of  the  people 
should  in  everything  be  followed.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  the  people  of  Ennis  are  more 
national  than  the  people  of  Dublin,  And 
there  is  one  point  that  we  would  wish  to  put 
forward,  even  leaving  nationality  out  of  the 
question.  The  features,  figure,  aud  gesture  of 
O'Connell  have  been  taken  off  to  the  life  by 
Cahill,  and  he  has  pi'oved  himself  to  be  a 
first-class  artist.  Is  it  not  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  man  who  has  already  once 
sculptured  out  the  features  in  such  a  perfect 
manner,  would  go  about  the  task  with  more 
confidence  and  more  certainty  of  success  than 
another  who,  however  skilful,  had  not  yet  tried 
his  hand  upon  the  task,  and  was,  compara- 
tively, treading  on  new  ground. 

The  following  abstract  from  a  report  of  an 
influential  meeting  of  the  trades  held  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  will  show 
the  animus  of  the  people  on  the  subject,  and 
we  trust  that  not  only  the  Committee  may 
have  the  good  taste  to  yield  to  their  wishes, 
but  that  the  O'Connell  Monument  in  Dublin 
may  be  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  redeem 
its  character  from  the  disgrace  into  which,  at 
least  in  this  department,  it  has  fallen  : — 

The  Cliairmaii  (Mr.  Clarke)  in  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings, said  tliere  was  a  rumour  tliat  the  object  ol' 
the  meeting  was  to  oppose  llie  action  of  the  O'Connell 
Committee.  The  contrary  was  the  fact.  They  were 
(here  to  second  the  efforts  of  tlie  committee  to  carry 
out  their  great  national  project.  'J'he  tradesmen  of 
Dublin  were  not  actuated  by  selfish  or  factious' mo- 
tives; and  all  they  desiied  was  that  tliis  monument 
should  be  as  Irish  as  O'Connell  himself  was.  They 
had  a  right  to  ask,  as  Irishmen,  for  the  honour  of 
Ireland,  that  the  monument  to  O'Connell  should  be 
purely  Irish. 

Mr.  Ferris  proposed  the  first  resolution — "  That  the 
congregated  trades  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  bodies 
interested  in  taking  this  mode  of  expressing  their 
sentiments  on  the  suliject  of  the  O'Connell  National 
Monument,  wish  it  to  be  clearly  ui.derstood  that  they 
are  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  liostdity  towards  the 
committee  as  such.  The  circumstance  of  tradesmen 
who  are  eligib  e  to  sit  as  members  of  that  committee 
being  unable  to  attend  in  the  daytime  renders  this 
step  necessary."  The  tradesmen,  he  said,  were  not 
influenced  by  any  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the 
O'Connell  Committee  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  trades- 
men of  Dublin  could  not  conveniently  attend  tlie 
meetings  of  the  O'Connell  Committee,  that  committee 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  a  full  knowledge 
of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  iu 


order  that  the  committee  might  be  aware  of  their 
sentiments  that  they  resorted  to  this  meeting  to  gi\e 
expression  to  them.  The  tradesmen  of  Ireland  main- 
tained that  they  had  a  right  to  express  their  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  to  say  whether  they  were  in  fa- 
vour of  absentee  art  or  not.  They  were  not  denying 
that  they  had  artists  of  Irish  birth  all  over  the  world, 
nor  detracting  from  the  sons  of  Erin  wherever  they 
were,  and  ihey  now  took  their  stand  in  defence  of  tlie 
lionour  and  dif;nity  of  native  art.  They  denied  that 
the  case  had  been  established  that  a  resident  Irish  ar- 
tist was  not  fit  to  compete  with  non-residenl.  Itvas 
said  by  a  meu'ber  of  the  committee  that  the  projei  t 
being  one  of  such  vast  importance,  they  should  be 
careful  to  entrust  the  execution  of  the  monument  to 
the  f;reatest  man  the  country  produced,  lest  theie 
miyht  be  a  mistake  in  it.  Were  they  to  be  eternally 
I  anticipating  mistakes,  and  endorsing  the  insults  that 
were  flung  upon  them  for  their  backwardness?  What 
encouragement  was  there  for  the  rising  men  of  genius 
in  this  country  to  stop  in  it  if  they  found  that  they 
were  i,i;nored  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  be  fiaid  for  out  of  the  public  purse? 
'Ihe  expression  of  their  opinion  might  carry  no 
weit;ht  with  the  membeis  of  the  O'Connell  Committee, 
but  the  step  was  necessary,  so  that  in  future  time  it 
would  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  tliey  were  concerned, 
their  hands  were  clean. 

Mr.  M'Namee,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  ob- 
si  rved  that  beluga  member  of  the  O'Cotmell  Com- 
mittee it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  becoming  of  him 
to  be  a  silent  spectator,  but.  he  felt  that  he  would  not 
be  doing  his  duty  to  the  trade  to  which  he  belonged 
if  he  did  not  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  On  the 
5th  October,  1862,  the  bakers  sent  in  £15  to  the 
O'Cnnnell  Statue  Fund.  No  doubt  the  officers  for- 
wardiii;;  the  money  were  placed  on  the  committee, 
but  unfortunately  very  lew  of  the  trades  representa- 
tives could  attend  the  committee  meetings.  F'roni 
time  to  time  a  non-resident  Irish  artist  was  mentioned 
as  likely  to  get  the  execution  of  the  statue.  In  Fe- 
bruary last  a  deputation  from  the  trades  waited  on 
the  committee,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  that  as 
much  of  the  work  as  was  possible  should  be  executed  in 
Ireland  by  Irish  hands.  That,  after  all,  was  a  de- 
lusion. Ills  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent and  more  honest  lor  the  committee  to  say  that, 
as  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  they  were  pledged  to 
Mr.  Foley,  and  could  not  break  with  him,  than  to 
adopt  that  resolution.  Certain  members  of  the  coni- 
iiiittee  persisted  in  saying  that  the  committee  was 
actually  pledged  to  Mr.  Foley.  A  series  of  resolutions 
diawii  up  by  a  sub-committee  recommended  that 
£•100  be  Set  apart  for  competition,  but  wheie  was  the 
use  ol  throwing  away  £4U0  if  they  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Foley  was  to  do  the  work.  It  was  said 
that  they  wanted  to  ostracise  Irishmen  because  they 
were  compelled  by  necessity  to  leave  their  native  land  ; 
but  he  contended  that  it  was  Mr.  F'oley  who  had 
ostiacised  himself. 

Mr.  MCoiry  proposed  the  second  resolution: — 
"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  sutficient 
evidence  exists  in  the  country  of  the  capacity  of  resi- 
dent artists  and  artizans  to  execute  the  monument 
now  about  to  be  erected  to  O'Connell,  and  we  therefore 
view  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  give  its  execution  to  those  whoarenim-resident, 
as  calculated,  in  a  very  high  degree,  if  carried  into 
effect,  to  militate  against  the  best  interests  of  our  re- 
sident artists."  He  advocated  the  right  of  the  artizans 
of  Dublin  to  be  heard  on  tlie  subject.  They  were 
there  that  night  to  maintain  that  there  was  sufficient 
capacity  within  the  city  to  execute  the  O'Connell 
monument.  l\lr.  M'Dowell  had  executed  many  ex- 
cellent works  in  the  city,  but  he  believed  that  Mr. 
Farrell  stood  pre-eminent,  and  Mr.  Cahill  was  another 
man  of  genius.  Ho  asked  them  were  they  for  a 
bronze  statue,  He  would  sav  no.  Let  it  be  developed 
by  an  Irish  cliisel  from  Irish  limestone.  They  were 
not  there  in  the  spirit  ot  impertinent  dictation,  but 
simply  exercising  the  right  of  protest,  which  they 
were  prepared  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Keegan.in  seconding  the  resolution,  taid  he 
knew  they  would  act  in  the  matter  as  Irishmen,  trades- 
men, and  men  of  business. 

The  third  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Keegan : — 
"  That  the  meeting  indignantly  repudiated  certain 
remarks  applied  to  the  tradesmen  ot  Dublin,  which 
imputed  to  tliem  that  in  desiring  the  employment  of 
native  artists  they  were  urged  on  by  some  person  out- 
side their  respective  bodies." 

Mr.  Ferris  proposed  the  next  resolution  : — "That  the 
tradesmen  of  Dublin  declare  that  the  attainment  of 
future  prosperity  for  Ireland  can  only  be  secured  by 
fostering  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  one  element  of  which 
was  the  encouragement  of  native  resident  genius." 

Mr.  O'Halloran  believed  there  were  men  in  Ireland 
quite  as  competent  to  carry  out  the  work  as  Foley. 

Mr.  M'Anaspie  expressed  his  opinion  that  thelairest 
way  in  which  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  committee 
would  be  to  have  models  supplied  by  the  leading 
artists,  irrespective  of  all  considerations  save  t  at  of 
merit.  > 
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ON  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES." 
There  has  recently  been  so  much  publicity  given  to 
several  societies  of  this  class  in  this  country,  where 
hitherto  little  or  nothing  has  been  l^nown  of  tlieni,  and 
where  so  little  is  even  now  known  about  theui ;  that  I 
have  thought  it  would  be  no  waste  of  time  to  lay 
before  the  Institute  a  statement  of  tlie  principles  on 
■which  they  are  founded,  and  the  general  det.iils  of 
their  management  and  conduct. 

The  general  principle  of  a  Building  Society  is 
this  — Several  persons  cimlributeto  one  common  fund 
by  periodic  payments,  until  the  eontriljutions  amount 
to  a  certain  sum  fixed  beforehand,  which  is  called 
the  "  share."  In  order  that  the  money  so  conti  ibuted 
may  be  productive  of  interest,  and  tliereby  shorten 
the  time  in  wliich  ihe  shares  will  be  completed,  fully 
paid  up  shares  are  advanced  to  certain  of  tlie  parties 
joined  in  tlie  scheme,  which  ihey  pay  back  witli  in- 
terest, by  fixed  periodic  payments  spread  over  an 
optional  number  of  years.  Something  very  similar 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Imperial  Government  for 
some  years  past  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  who  issue  to  landed  proprietors,  under  certain 
conditions,  loans  for  "  teraa'  improvement,"  "farm 
building*,"  "  for  the  erection  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages," and  "  flax-scutching  mills,"'  the  government 
charging  for  repayment  and  interest,  a  fixed  rate  of 
6^  per  cent,  spread  over  22  years,  which  very  nearly 
but  not  quite  pays  the  advance  at  3  percent,  interest. 
In  a  building  society  the  investing  members  occupy 
the  place  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  borrowing  mem- 
bers that  of  the  landed  proprietors.  The  investors 
wish  to  increase  at  good  interest  the  comparatively 
small  sums  that  each  individual  can  save  from  time  to 
time.  The  borrower  by  being  put  in  possession  of  the 
accumulated  savings  of  many  investors  can  use  them 
in  such  a  way  as  largely  to  benefit  himself.  Thus 
both  parties  are  equally  benefitted.  The  investor 
waits  patiently  until  his  share  is  completed  by  the  ope- 
ration of  time — interest — and  his  periodic  payments. 
Tlie  borrower  is  put  immediately  in  possession  of  his 
share,  and  pays  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  at  an  agreed- 
upon  rate  for  a  time  fixed  beforehand.  Tliis  is  the 
whole  principle  of  a  building  society,  it  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  only  requires  common  sense,  common 
honesty,  and  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  apply 
it  safely,  and  make  it  productive  of  an  amount  of 
good  that  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  aspect 
of  the  workmen's  dwellings  in  those  English  towns 
where  those  societies  have  been  some  years  estab- 
lished. 

In  applying  the  principle  and  carrying  it  out  in 
practice,  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  fi.x  the 
value  of  each  share,  the  amount  of  minimum  contri- 
butions, the  periodic  times  of  payment,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  at  which  it  is  calculated  that  the  shares 
can  be  invested,  from  which  data  the  date  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  share  can  be  calculated.  As  many  of 
these  data  must  vary  with  the  paying  powers  of  the 
proposed  investing  members,  it  is  evident  that  some 
discretion  must  be  used  in  not  fixing  too  large  a  mi- 
nimum of  contribution,  or  by  so  doing  you  will  ex- 
clude a  class  of  persons  of  less  paying  or  saving 
power.  By  experience  it  has  been  found  to  work 
best  to  fix  the  completion  of  tlie  shares  at  from  10  to 
15  years.  In  the  Society  to  which  I  belong  the 
amount  of  the  shares  has  been  fixed  at  £25,  the 
minimum  monthly  payment  at  2s.  6d.  per  share, 
which  gives  13  years  for  the  period  of  completion,  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  payment,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  investor  taking  any  number  of  shares, 
or  paying  upon  them  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  fixed 
minimum  rate.  In  fact  it  is  better  that  he  should 
take  somewhat  fewer  shares  than  he  can  generally 
convenienti}'  pay  the  contribution  on,  as  the  time 
may  come  when  the  payments  would  be  embarrassing 
or  difficult  to  meet,  and  the  minimum  contribution  on 
the  smaller  number  of  shares  might  be  manageable 
without  his  being  compelled  to  expose  his  temporary 
difficulties  and  plead  to  the  directors  for  time  of  grace. 
To  create  a  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  management 
there  is  generally  a  small  entrance  fee  charged,  alike 
on  investing  and  borrowing  shares,  generally  of  10s. 
percent,  on  the  amount  of  the  share.  As  the  contri- 
butions are  received  in  small  sums,  at  short  intervals, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  labour  of  management  and 
keeping  accounts,  if  each  month's  contribntion  were 
separately  accounted  for,  and  its  interest  computed, 
would  be  enormous,  it  is  therefore  the  fi.xed  custom 
of  these  societies  to  consider  the  year's  subscription, 
as  if  all  paid  at  once  in  one  lump  sum  at  Ihe  end  of 
the  year— which  is  treated  as  bearing  interest  during 
the  following  year— at  the  end  of  which  tlie  interest, 
at  the  promised  rate,  is  added,  and  the  contributions 
of  the  next  year,  and  any  surplus  profits  that  may 
have  been  made  over  the  promised  or  guaranteed  rate 


•  By  J.  II.  Owen,  Esq.  Uead  at  meeting  of  Royal  Institute 
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of  interest.  Thus,  from  June,  '64,  to  June,  'G5,  sup- 
pose— 


SOs.  lins  been  contributed      ..       ..       ..       ..  £1  10  0 

June, 'CG — Add  Interest  for  one  year         ..  .,016 
,,        Add  contributions,  year  ending  June,  "GG    1  10  U 

£i    1  6 

June,  'C7— Interest   0   3  2 

„        One  year's  contribntion    ..        ..        ..    1  10  0 

,,        Bonus  at  (say)  2J  per  cent.        ..  .,016 


£i  IG  2 

and  so  on  to  Ihe  completion  of  the  share.  No  invest- 
irig  member  c.in  legally  be  paid  inti  rest  or  profits  of 
an\'  kind  until  the  share  is  completed,  nor  can  he 
withdraw  from  the  Society  until  after  he  has  been  a 
member  for  one  year  without  forfeituie  of  all  his  an- 
tributions,  exi  ept  by  e.N press  permission  of  the  direc- 
tors. After  the  first  year,  on  giving  suitable  notice, 
any  member  may  withdraw  or  transfer  his  shares,  re- 
ceiving interest  and  sliare  of  profits,  and  bearing  his 
share  of  any  losses.  In  all  societies,  however,  there 
is  a  power  reserved  to  the  directors  of  controlling  and 
suspending  withdrawals,  otherwise  an  organized  run, 
or  a  mere  panic  might  cause  immense  loss  to  the  body 
of  the  shareholders  at  large,  by  putting  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  directors  to  meet  engagements  made 
legitimately  and  in  the  proper  course  of  the  direction 
of  the  Society's  aft'.iirs.  It  follows  that  should  a  mem- 
ber complete  a  sliare  or  shares  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time  by  reason  of  increased  contributions,  or  pay 
them  up  at  once,  the  guaranteed  interest  and  share  of 
prolits,  are  immediately  payable,  and  may  be  received 
by  him  or  left  as  an  accumulating  investment  in  the 
Society, 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  the  investor  the  Society  offers 
the  advantage  of  accumulating  capital  by  bringing 
the  nuiltiplying  powers  of  compound  interest  to  bear 
on  sums  so  small  as  one  penny  a  da}' — and  of  the 
vastness  of  this  power  when  applied  through  any  long 
period,  I  may  mention  as  an  e.xainple  that  a  single 
penny  invested  at  o  per  cent,  at  the  date  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  would  require  a  sum  of  40  figures  to  express 
its  present  value  in  pounds  sterling  —and  in  additicm 
to  this  great  reproductive  power  it  offers  a  security 
much  greater  than  would  be  imagined  at  first  sight. 
In  this  respect  these  societies  present  an  anomaly 
which  is  equally  curious  and  interesting.  The  saying 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  is  well  remembered, 
for  the  characteristic  terseness  with  which  it  conveys 
what  is  almost  universally  true — "High  interest  is 
onh'  another  name  for  bad  security."  It  is  certainly 
the  ordinary  rule  that  the  rate  of  interest  and  the 
amount  of  security  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other.  The  government  of  this  country  is  able  to  be 
in  debt  to  the  extent  of  seven  hundred  millions  at 
very  little  over  3  per  c^nt.  The  government  of  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  like  a  young  spendthrilt, 
is  discounting  bills  on  the  tuture  at  more  than  double 
that  rate;  but  I  hope  to  show  )'0U  that  the  woik- 
ing  of  building  societies  involve  a  high  rate  of 
interest  with  an  amount  of  risk  that  is  inconceivably 
small. 

There  is  another  apparant  paradox  exhibited  b}'  the 
working  of  these  societies,  which  I  must  state  to  you 
and  explain.  It  is  this,  that  while  the  investor  re- 
ceives a  high  rate  of  interest  and  good  security,  the 
borrower  is  very  largely  benefitted  also,  to  an  extent 
that  perhaps  he  could  not  realize  by  any  other  means 
short  of  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect  involved  in  receiv- 
ing charitable  assistance.  To  make  this  plain  let  us 
suppose  him  to  take  four  paid-up  or  advanced  shares 
ot  £25  each,  or  in  other  words  to  borrow  i'lOO  from 
the  Society ;  he  finds  it  convenient  to  pay  this  back  in 
ten  years.  The  rate  being£14  Ss.  a  year,  or£l  3s.  i)d. 
per  month,  he  will  have  paid  by  the  time  he  is  out  of 
debt  £142  lOs.  Let  the  same  man — who  you  must 
remember  is  not  a  capitalist  — has  only  his  income  to 
trust  to  for  present  and  future  maintenance — suppose 
him  to  have  got  some  private  individual  to  lend  him 
£100,  the  ten  years'  principal  and  interest  will  cost 
him  £150 — £7  lOs.  more  than  his  payment  to  the 
Society — but  who  wouhl  lend  him  £100  ?  and  least 
of  all  at  5  per  cent,  on  personal  security,  or  little 
better.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all  or  even  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  benefits  of  the  Society.  Let 
the  same  man  have  the  opportunity  and  desire  to  buy 
or  build  a  house  for  his  own  residence.  A  house  that 
would  cost  £100  in  building  would  seldom  be  let  under 
£12  a  year — let  us  say  £10 — that  is  something  over 
4s.  a  week;  he  will  have  paid  £100  in  rent  in  ten 
years'  time.  By  taking  a  loan  of  £100,  he  can  pay 
it  back  by  increasing  his  charge  for  rent  f  ^r  ten  years, 
to  6s.  Gd.  a  week  ;  in  the  ten  years  he  will  have  paid 
only  £42  10s.  more  than  his  rent  and  will  besides 
have  accumulated  a  property  of  £10  a  year,  as  long 
as  the  house  will  last.  If  his  saving  power  is  greater 
than  Is.  6d.  per  week,  he  can  pay  off  the  loan  in  a 
less  number  of  years  by  increasing  his  paymonts. 
Thus,  9s.  Gd.  a  week  will  clear  off  the  mortgage  in 
fiveyear'9,  aniv'ice  versa  abcmt  4s.  2jd  will  clear  it 
oflfin  fifteen  j-ears.  It  really  seems  almost  absurd  to 
talk  of  a  sum  of  4s.  2.^d.  a  week,  paj-ing  a  man's  rent 
and  at  the  s.ime  time  accumulating  a  property  of  £10 


a  year  for  him  and  his  family  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  as  you  will 
find  if  you  look  at  any  table  of  the  value  of  annuities, 
with  this  exception,  that  I  am  understalint;  the  case, 
for  as  these  payments  aie  really  made  niorithly,  and  are 
only  taken  into  calculation  as  if  paid  in  single  sums 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  Society  reaps  a  frac- 
tional advantage,  inconsiderable  in  each  particular 
case,  but  very  important  when  the  operations  of  the 
Socielv  are  numerous.  Having  shown,  I  hope  satis- 
factorily, how  both  classes  of  members  are  simulta- 
neously profited  by  the  same  transaction — how  a 
building  society  can  "pay  Peter"  well  without  "  rob- 
nibg  Paul" — 1  wish  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  anomaly  I 
before  mentioned,  the  co-existence  of  a  high  rate  of 
in'erest  and  good  security.  The  possible  risks  of  all 
such  associations  are  two-fold —  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  managers,  or  want  of  care  in  selecting  their  in- 
vestments. But  let  me,  before  I  go  farther,  mention 
one  circumstance  which  is  I'ather  important,  as  it  has 
been  attempted  to  raise  a  cry  against  building  societies 
proper  as  not  being  constituted  under  the  "  Limited 
Liability"  Act.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Limited 
Liability  Act  was  only  passed  in  185G,  the  Building 
Societies'  Act  passed  in  18.S6,  you  cannot  possildy, 
therefore,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Limited  Liab Hit y" 
which  was  only  enacted  so  many  3'ears  later.  There  is 
some  plausibility  in  the  objection  ;  the  dates  especially 
are  quite  convincing.  Any  one  can  see  that  what 
was  done  in  '3G  cannot  include  what  only  became 
law  in  '50.  It  is  certainly  ingeniously  put — and  is 
very  well  calculated  to  mi -lea' I  persons  wlio  do  not 
know  what  a  building  societj-  is  and  is  not,  and  will 
not  take  the  troiiide  to  learn.  To  such  persons  it 
forms  an  admirable  answer  to  all  recommendations  to 
take  sh.ires — "Oh!  you  are  not  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Act !"  "  1  won't  have  an3-thing  to  say  to 
you."  jMy  answer  to  that  is,  "  If  the  Society  were 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  1  would  not  join  it, 
1  am  safer  as  1  am — I  am  liable  to  no  man  at  present  ;'' 
and  therein  consists  the  ingenuity  and  the  fallacy — in 
the  suppressed  proposition  which  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  What  is  liability!  technically, 
and  as  meant  by  the  term  '^limited  liability  T' 
It  is  not  the  chance  of  losing  the  amount  one 
may  have  subscribed — that  is  mere  ordinary  risk 
to  which  one  is  exposed  in  every  investment, 
more  or  less,  whether  by  individuals  or  societies,  the 
comparative  fi'eedom  from  which  so  enhances  the  price 
of  shares  in  the  public  funds.  By  /taiiYiVy  the  law 
means  tlie  exposure  to  being  singled  out  and  made 
responsible  to  ihe  fullest  extent  of  your  means  for 
debts  incurred  by  the  company  of  which  you  are  a 
partner,  just  as  if  they  had  been  incurred  by  yourself 
personally — this  is  a  liability  created  by  the  law  of 
partnership  in  the  case  of  all  parties  trading  in  com- 
mon, and  is  limited  by  the  act  in  question  —  but  this 
can  never  apply  to  a  building  society,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  a  trading  company,  it  does  not  speculate,  it 
neither  buys  nor  sells,  it  may  lose  some  money  by 
lending  on  security  which  proves  insufficient,  or  on 
a  title  which  turns  out  tO'  be  bad,  accidents,  which 
must  be  ex:jected  to  arise  in  a  few  cases  among  a 
large  number  of  tran.sactions,  but  which  their  very 
largeness  of  numbers  causes  to  be  unfelt  by  sp.-ead- 
ing  the  loss  over  a  wide  surface,  but  it  cannot  incur 
debts,  and  therefore  its  members  can  never  be  made 
liable  for  them.  These  societies  do  almost  universally 
anticipate  their  resources  by  borrowing  and  receiving 
deposits,  but  in  this  they  are  incurring  110  risk,  the 
money  so  borrowed  is  invested  on  good  security  at  a 
much  larger  rate  of  interest  than  they  pay  for  it, 
much  to  the  profit  of  the  members.  But  as  regards 
the  two  risks  I  mentioned — dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  and  directors,  and  want  of  care  in 
making  the  investments — both  are  certainly  risks — 
the  first  is  borne  in  common  with  all  shareholders  of 
every  company,  large  and  small,  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  ;  society  must  fall  to  pieces  if  you  trust 
no  man.  If  the  directors  and  managers  are  men  of 
ordinary  fair  reputation  you  must  put  confidence  in 
them  ;  but  in  the  detailed  working  of  these  societies 
there  is  a  very  great  safeguard  against  fraud  and  spe- 
culation. 1  do  not  say  that  they  are  impossible,  but  it 
is  rendered  diflicnlt,  for,  in  addition  to  all  thechecksin 
usi  ill  the  ordinary  saving,s'  banks,  a  great  check  is 
alToi'ded  by  the  funds  of  the  society  consisting  of  a 
.series  of  annuities  paid  in  regular  sums,  at  regular 
periods,  and  beini;  constantly  reinvested,  so  that  a 
gl.mce  at  the  bouks  is  sufiicient  at  any  time  to  detect 
an  error  or  irre;.'ularity.  Tliere  is  certainly  the  risk 
iif  lo.ss  from  investments  turning  out  badly,  but  with 
a  competent  surveyor  and  solicitor  such  risks  are  very 
much  I'eJuced,  and  are  not  likely  to  happen  except 
in  such  accidental  and  unforeseeable  cases,  and  so 
rarely  as  to  be  met  by  a  very  moderate  rest  fund  kept 
for  that  purpose. 

I  fe.ir  1  have  detained  you  to  a  too  great  length  on 
this  subject  which  may  be  dry  and  uninteresting  to 
some,  but  which,  I  confess,  has  to  me  an  interest  that 
is  even  exciting;  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  a  pride  and 
privilege  to  be  associated  in  any  way  with  an  insti- 
tution, the  working  of  which  requires  on  the  part  of 
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nil  who  join  it,  and  encourages  in  them,  the  growth 
of  mutual  confidence,  self-reliance,  thrift,  self-respect, 
and  manly  independence.  How  many  of  us,  who  are 
loolved  upon  by  tlie  world  around  us  as  occupying  a 
respectable  social  position  are,  all  our  lives,  living 
from  hand  to  moulh,  slaves  of  our  circumstances, 
with  claims  and  responsibilities  increasing  faster  than 
our  means  of  meeting  them,  our  early  manhood  pass- 
ing into  middle  age,  and  middle  age  surely  and 
stealthily  creeping  on  into  old  age  and  its  weakness 
and  weariness,  and  our  hearts  are  sad  and  side  at  the 
thought  that  there  is  nolhing  laid  by  for  the  future, 
and  we  look  around  us  and  see  no  prospect  but  one 
that  we  dare  not  face.  IL're  is  tlie  true  sphere  of 
such  a  society  as  the  Civil  Service  Building  Society. 
It  is  the  providence  of  the  man  living  by  his  head  or 
his  hand— when  be  says,  "  I  can't  save  ;" — "  what  is 
a  shilling  a  week  ?"  It  answers — "  It  is  only  a  shil- 
ling now — it  is  a  shilling  lost  if  spent — entrust  it  and 
its  fellows  to  me,  and  it  is  consolation,  peace  of  mind 
and  honest  independence  now,  and  happiness  and 
comfort  hereafter. 


AMERICAN  MILITARY  ENGINEERING. 

AdmikaIj  PoiiTKR  has  sent  to  Washington  an  official 
report  of  a  feat  unequalled  for  daring  in  the  annals 
of  military  engineering.  It  consisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam,  GOO  feet  long,  over  the  Red  River,  a 
work  executed  in  great  haite  arid  in  the  face  of  un- 
usual difficulties,  but  which,  by  its  success,  was  the 
means  of  saving  a  fleet  of  gun  boats.  Admiral  Porter 
says : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  vessels 
lately  caught  by  low  water  above  the  fulls  of  Alex- 
andria have  been  released  from  their  unpleasant  posi- 
tion. The  water  had  fallen  so  low  that  I  had  no 
hope  or  expectation  of  getting  the  vessels  out  Ibis 
season,  and  as  the  army  had  made  arrangements  to 
evacuate  the  country,  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but 
the  destruction  of  the  best  part  of  the  Mississipi 
squadron. 

"  There  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  Providence 
looking  out  for  us  in  providing  a  man  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bailey,  acting  engi- 
neer of  the  nineteenth  army  corps,  proposed  a  plan 
of  building  a  series  of  dams  across  the  rocks  at  the 
falls,  and  raising  the  water  high  enough  to  let  the 
vessels  pass  over.  This  proposition  looked  like  mad- 
ness, and  the  best  engineers  ridicn'ed  it;  but  Colonel 
Bailey  was  so  sanguine  of  success  that  I  requested 
General  Banks  to  have  it  done,  and  he  entered  heartily 
into  the  work.  Provisions  were  short  and  forage  was 
almost  out,  and  the  dam  was  promised  to  be  finished 
in  ten  days,  or  the  army  would  have  to  leave  us.  1 
was  doubtful  about  the  time,  but  had  no  doubt  about 
t  ie  uliimate  success,  if  time  would  only  permit. 
General  Bmks  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel 
Bailey  all  the  force  he  required,  consi.sting  of  some 
thi'ee  thousan-d  men  and  two  or  tliiee  hundred  wagons. 
All  the  neighbouring  steam  mills  were  torn  down  for 
material,  two  or  three  regiments  of  marine  men  were 
set  at  work  felling  trees,  and  on  the  second  day  of  my 
arrival  in  Ale.^andria  tr'om  Grand  Ecore  the  work  had 
fairly  begun.  Trees  wei'e  felling  with  great  rapidity, 
teams  were  moving  in  all  directions  bringing  in  birch 
and  stone;  quarries  were  opened,  flat  boats  were 
built  to  br-ing  stone  down  from  above,  and  every  inan 
seemed  to  be  working  with  a  vigor  1  have  seldom 
seen  equalled,  wliile  perhaps  not  one  in  fifty  believed 
in  the  success  of  tlie  umlertaking.  These  falls  are 
about  a  mile  in  length,  filled  with  rugged  rocks,  over 
which,  at  the  present  stage  of  water,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  make  a  chantiel. 

"  The  work  was  commenced  by  running  out  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  a  tree  dam,  made  of  the  bodies 
of  vei\v  large  trees,  brush,  brick  and  stone,  cross  tied 
with  heavy  timber,  and  streiigtheneil  in  every  way 
that  ingenuity  could  devise.  This  was  run  out  about 
three  hundi'ed  feet  into  the  river  ;  four  large  coal 
barges  were  then  filled  with  brick  and  sunk  at  the  end 
of  it.  From  the  right  bank  of  the  river  cribs  filled 
with  stone  were  built  out  to  meet  the  barges,  all  of 
which  was  succes-ifiilly  accomplished,  notwithstanding 
there  was  a  current  running  of  nine  miles  an  hour, 
which  threatened  to  sweep  every  thing  before  it.  It 
will  take  too  much  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  truly  wonderful  work  ;  sulfice  it  to  say  that  the 
dam  had  nearly  reached  com;)letion  in  eight  days 
working  time,  and  the  water  had  risen  sufficiently  on 
the  upper  falls  to  allow  the  Fort  llindman,  O.-age, 
and  Neosho  to  get  down  and  be  ready  to  pass  the  dam. 
In  another  day  it  would  have  been  high  enough  to 
enal>le  all  the  other  vessels  to  pass  the  irpper  falls. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  inst.  the 
pressui'e  of  water  became  so  great  that  it  swept  away 
two  of  the  alone  barges,  which  swung  in  below  the 


dam  on  one  side.  Seeing  this  unfortunate  accident,  1 
I  jumped  on  a  horse,  and  rode  up  to  whei-e  the  upper  ^ 
vessels  were  anchored,  and  ordered  the  Te.'cington  to 
pass  the  upper  falls  if  possible,  and  immediately  at-  < 
tempt  to  go  through  the  dam.  I  thought  I  might  be  i 
able  to  save  the  four  vessels  below,  not  knowing  j 
whether  the  persons  employed  on  the  work  would  ever 
have  heart  to  renew  the  enterprise. 

"TheTexington  succeeded  in  getting  over  the  upper 
falls  just  in  time,  the  water  rapidly  falling  as  she  was 
passing  over.  She  then  steered  directly  for  the  open-  ' 
ing  in  the  dam,  through  which  the  water  was  rushing 
so  furiously  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  destruc-  ' 
tion  awaited  her.  Thousands  of  beating  hearts  looked 
on  anxious  for  the  result ;  the  silence  was  so  great  as 
the  I'exington  approached  the  dam  that  a  pin  might 
almost  have  been  heard  to  fall ;  they  entered  the  gap 
with  a  full  head  of  steam  on,  pitched  down  the  roaring 
torrent,  made  two  or  three  spasmodic  rolls,  hung  for 
a  moment  on  the  rocks  below,  was  then  swept  into 
deep  water  by  the  current,  and  rounded  to  safely  into 
the  bank.  Thirty  thousand  voices  rose  in  one  deafen- 
ing cheer,  and  universal  joy  seemed  to  pervade  the 
face  of  every  man  present.  The  Neosho  followed 
next,  all  her  hatches  battened  down,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  against  accident.  She  did  not  fare  as 
well  as  the  Texington,  her  pilot  having  become 
frightened  as  he  approached  tlie  abyss,  and  stopped 
her  engines,  when  1  particularly  ordered  a  full  head 
of  steam  to  be  carried.  The  result  was  that  for  a 
moment  her  hull  disappeared  from  sight  under  the 
water.  Every  one  thought  she  was  lost.  She  rose, 
however,  swept  along  over  the  rocks  with  the  current, 
and  fortunately  escaped  with  only  one  hole  in  her 
bottom,  which  was  stopped  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
The  Hiiidman  and  Osage  both  came  through  beauti- 
fully without  touching  a  thing,  and  I  thought  if  I  was 
only  fortunate  enough  to  get  my  large  vessels  as  well 
over  the  falls  my  fleet  would  once  more  do  good  ser- 
vice on  the  Mississipi. 

"  The  accident  to  the  dam  instead  of  disheartening 
Colonel  Bailey  only  induced  him  to  renew  his  exer- 
tions after  he  had  seen  the  success  of  getting  four 
vessels  through.  The  noble-hearted  soldiers,  seeing 
their  labour  of  the  last  eight  days  swept  away  in  a 
moment,  cheerfully  went  to  work  to  repair  damages, 
being  confident  now  that  all  the  gun-boats  would  be 
finally  brought  over.  The  men  liad  been  working 
for  eight  days  and  nights,  up  to  their  necks  in  water, 
in  the  broiling  sun,  cutting  trees  and  wheeling  bricks, 
and  nothing  but  good  humour  prevailed  amongst 
them.  On  the  whole,  it  was  very  fortunate  the  dam 
was  carried  away,  as  the  two  barges  that  were  swept 
away  from  the  centre  swung  round  against  some  rocks 
on  the  left  and  made  a  fine  cushion  for  the  vessels, 
and  prevented  them,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  fi-om 
running  on  certain  destruction. 

"  The  force  of  the  water  and  the  current  being  too 
great  to  construct  a  continuous  dam  of  GOO  feet  across 
the  river  in  so  short  a  time,  Colonel  Bailey  deter- 
mined to  leave  a  gap  of  fifty-five  feet  in  the  dam,  and 
build  a  series  of  wing  dams  on  the  upper  falls.  This 
was  accomplished  in  three  days'  time,  and  on  the  1 1th 
inst.  the  Mound  City,  the  Carondelet,  and  Pittsburg 
came  over  the  upper  falls,  a  good  deal  of  labour 
having  been  expended  in  hauling  them  through,  the 
channel  being  very  crooked — scarcely  wide  enough 
for  them.  Ne.'it  day  the  Oyark,  Touisville,  Cliillicothe 
and  two  tugs  also  succeeded  in  cossing  the  upper  falls. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  three  former  started  in 
snccesssioii  to  pass  the  dam,  all  their  hatches  battened 
down,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  accident. 
The  passage  of  these  vessels  was  a  most  beautiful 
sight,  only  to  be  realised  when  seen  ;   they  passed 
over  without  an  accident  e-xcept  the  unshipping  of 
one  or  two  rudders.    This  was  witnessed  by  all  the 
troops,  and  the  vessels  were  heartily  cheered  when  they 
passed  over.     Next  morning  the  three  remaining 
vessels  and  the  two  tugs  passed  over  without  any  ac- 
cident except  the  loss  of  a  man  who  was  swept  off 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  tugs.     By  three  o'clock  that 
afternoon  the  vessels  were  all  coaled,  ammunition  re- 
placed, and  all  steamed  down  the  river  with  the  con- 
voy of  tr-ansports  in  company.     Words  are  inadequate 
to  express  the  admiratiim  I  feel  for  the  ability  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bailey.     This  is  without  doubt 
the  best  engineering  feat  ever  performed.     Under  the 
best  circumstances  a  private  company  would  not  have 
completed  this  work  in  one  year,  and  to  an  ordinary 
mind  the  whole  thing  would  have  appeared  an  utter 
impossibility.    Leaving  out  his  ability  as  an  engineer 
— the  credit  he  has  conferred  upon  the  country — he 
has  saved  the  Union  a  valuable  fleet  worth  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars;  more,  he  has  deprived  the 
enemy  of  a  triumph  which  would  have  emboldened 
them  to  carry  on  this  war  a  year  or  two  longer,  for 
the  intended  departure  of  the  array  was  a  fixed  fact, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  in  case  that 
event  occurred  but  to  destroy  every  part  of  the  vessels, 
so  that  the  enemy  could  make  nothing  of  them.  The 
highest  honors  that  government  can  bestow  on  Col. 
liailey  can  never  repay  him  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  the  country." 


RETIREMENT  OF  SIR  RICHARD  GRIFFITH. 

SiK  Richard  Grifiith  has  retired  from  his  position 
of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland. 
He  is  now  nearly  80  years  of  age,  54  of  which 
he  has  spent  in  the  public  service.    So  long  ago  as 
1810  he  acted  as  commissioner  on  an  inquiry  re- 
garding the  improvement  of  the  bogs  and  waste 
lands  of  Ireland,  and  since  that  time,  say  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  "  scarcely  an  inquiry  has  been 
held  or  a  measure  carried  out  connected  with  the 
national  improvement  of  this  country  with  which 
Sir  Richard  Griffith  has  not  been  associated,  and 
most  usefully,  for  the  public  interest."    His  name 
is  more  particularly  associated  with  the  general  va- 
luation of  Ireland.    The  duties  connected  with  tliis 
department  are  becoming  more  onerous  and  impor- 
tant, having  reference  not  only  to  questions  of  local 
ta.\ation  and  assessment,  hut  to  the  assessment  of 
property  and  income  tax,  and  also  to  the  elective 
franchise,  of  which  '•  Griffith's  valnaLion"  is  the 
basis.    We  are  happy  to  learn  that,  while  obliged  to 
relinquish  a  portion   of  his  onerous  duties,  Sir 
Richard  is  still  prepared  to  retain  the  conduct  of 
this  department,  and  of  a  cognate  one  connected 
with  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  with  the  Towns' Im- 
provement Act.    It  is  gratifying  to  receive  the  an- 
nouncement that  while  expressing  their  sanction  of 
this  arrangement  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  state 
that  they  have  seldom  had  before  them  the  case  of 
a  public  officer  with  such  extended  and  useful  ser- 
vices.   If  he  were  to  compare  Ireland  with  what 
she  was  when  he  acted  as  a  commissioner  in  1810, 
he  could  pi'eseiit  a  contrast  that  would  help  the 
Committee  on  Irish  Taxation  to  right  conclusions  on 
the  subject  of  their  inquiry.    He  remembers  Ireland 
when  there  were  scarcely  any  roads  in  Munster  and 
Connaught,    and  the  people  of  Kerry  sent  their 
butter  to  Cork  on  the  backs  of  donkeys. 


SECOND  TRIAL  TRIP  OF  MR.  COXWELL'S 
NEW  BALLOON. 

The  following  account  of  the  recent  trip  of  this 
balloon  has  been  publisiied  by  Mr,  Glaisher : — The 
balloon  left  the  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
seven  o'clock,  with  a  temperature  of  62  rieg. ;  when 
300ft,  above  the  ground  the  temperature  was  59  deg., 
and  decreased  gradually  to  51^  deg.  at  3,100ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    We  then  descended  to 
2.500ft.,  when  the  temperature  was  53  deg.,  which 
declined  to  46  deg.  on  rising  to  3,600ft. ;  we  re- 
maiued  at  this  elevation  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
variations  of  temperature  were  very  small.  From 
7h  53m.  to  7h.  30m.,  the  lieight  of  the  balloon 
diflfeivd  l)rit  little  from  2,70001't.,  with  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  51  deg.  to  52  deg.,  being  the 
same  as  when  we  first  reached  that  elevation.  At 
7li.  ,)4in.,  the  heiuht  was  2,000ft.  and  from  that 
time  till  reaching  the  earth  at  81i.  14in.,  the  tem- 
perature was  53  deg.  without  variation  ;  on  the 
ground  it  was  found  to  be  53^.    Tlie  temperature 
on  the  earth  during  the  flight  of  the  balloon  had 
decreased  from  9  deg.  to  10  deg,  ;  the  air  at  600ft. 
aliove  the  sea  had  decreased  by  about  6  deg.  between 
the  ascendinii  and  descending  ;  but  at  heights  ex- 
ceeding 2,000  ft.  no  charge  had  taken  place.  The 
temperature  at  which  water  was  deposited  on  bright 
substances  was  44  deg.  on  the  ground,  40  deg.  at 
2,.5()Oft.,  and  38  deg.  at  3,000ft.    The  d.'gree  of 
humidity  of  the  air  was  51  deg.  on  the  ground  before 
starting,  complete  saturation  being  represented  by 
100;  it  was  between  GO  and  70  in  the  air  till  7b. 
oOin.,  and  then  increased  to  77  on  the  ground.  A 
very  delicate  blackened  bulb  thermometer  in  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun,  read  from  1  deg.  to  10  deg. 
above  another  delicate  thermometer  [daced  near  to 
it  with  its  bull)  s/iaded  ;  at  times  when  the  sun  did 
not  shine  on  the  blackened  bulb  the  two  thermo- 
meters read  alike.    The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
air  was  clear,  excepting  in  the  direction  of  London, 
and  the  successive  views  at  the  ordinary  elevation 
we  reached  weru  very  beautiful.    Shooter's  hill  and 
the  several  known  elevations  were  dwarfed  to  plains. 
At  the  heiuht  of  3,000  feet  sheep  were  readily  dis- 
liiignisbed,  but  the  earth  seemed  to  be  without  in- 
hahitaiils  ;  the  naked   eye  could   with  difficulty 
distinguish  man.     The  river  was  seen  to  its  mouth, 
and  the  white  clift's  at  Margate  were  just  visible 
through  the  mist;  the  horizon  was  misty  all  round. 
The  contrast  between  the  thickly  studded  towns  and 
villages  of  Ken  I  and  the  few  in  Essex  was  very  marked. 
All  who  were  in  the  balloon  enjoyed  the  magnifi- 
cent views  80  much  that  at  times  1  think  they  forgot 
their  position  in  the  car,  being  themselves  insensible 
of  any  motion,  and  all  regretting  our  proximity  to 
Sea  Reach,  which  compelled  Mr.Coxwell  to  descend. 
The  balloon  touched  the  earth  at  a  quarter-past 
eight,  about  six  miles  from  Brentwood. 
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TIIIRI)  NOTICE. 

(jContiiiued.) 

Ix  our  last  notice  we  alluded  briefly  (o  the  "  Unvary- 
ing Water-line  Gas  Meter,"  patented  by  tlie  Gas  Meter 
Company  (Limited),  and  manufactured  at  Hanover- 
street  in  this  city.  We  believe  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  this  invention  has  completely  reniDved 
the  defects  so  frequently  complained  of  in  the  old  wet 
meter,  by  a  device  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  old  meter  the  level  of  the 
water  is  subject  to  constant  alteration  throuj;h  evapo- 
ration, and  that  when  it  becomes  lowereil  to  a  certain 
extent  the  inlet  pipe  becomes  closed  by  a  float  which 
sinks  along  with  it,  a  necessary  precaution,  as  the 
meter  will  not  register  correctly  unless  the  water  pre- 
serves a  certain  level.  This  occasions  the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  every  gas-liglit  in  the  house,  a  disagree- 
able occurrence  with  which  every  one  who  uses  gas  ex- 
tensively must  be  familiar,  and  which  cannot  be  recti- 
fied until  the  meter  is  refilled.  The  alteration  of  the 
water-level  also  occasions  fluctuations  in  the  light'^,  and 
many  other  well-known  inconveniences.  This  defect 
has  been  remedied  most  ingeniously  by  substituting  for 
the  old  float  and  valve  a  hollow  semicylindrical  float, 
rotating  upon  an  axis  in  front  of  the  meter.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  as  the  water  is  removed  by  evapora- 
tion the  float  sinks  into  it  more  and  more,  and  dis- 
places a  quantity  equal  to  that  which  has  been  re- 
moved, and  thus  the  level  of  the  water  remains  un- 
changed. In  a  five  light  meter  constructed  upon  this 
principle,  we  are  told  that  sixty-six  cubic  inches,  or 
nearly  two  pints,  may  be  abstracted  without  pro- 
ducing any  sensible  alteration.  The  advantages 
which  the  company  claim  for  their  new  meter  are — 
unvarying  registration  while  allowing  seventy  cubic 
inches  of  water  for  evaporation  in  a  five-light  meter, 
simplicity  of  construction,  and  increase  of  durability, 
the  lights  being  unaff'ected  by  a  variation  of  pressure, 
and,  above  all,  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  inspection, 
as  the  meter  will  in  ordinar}-  situations  work  accurately 
for  twelve  months  without  requiring  to  be  refilled. 
The  company  have  received  the  highest  testimonials 
with  regard  to  the  efficacj'  of  their  patent  com- 
pensating float,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
will,  after  a  time,  be  universally  adopted,  and  it  gives 
us  much  pleasure  that  such  a  valuable  improvCTnent 
is  both  an  Irish  invention  and  its  manufacture  has  be- 
come a  branch  of  lri>li  industry. 

The  display  of  building  materials  at  the  Exhibition 
is  not  very  extensive,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Agricultural  Museum  at  the  south  side  of  the  building, 
where  there  are  good  specimens  of  the  well-known 
Valentia  slates,  also  slates  from  Carnew,  and  a 
variety  of  ventilating  bricks,  tiles,  and  drain  pipes, 
to  which  we  would  direct  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  from  their  situation  they  are  liable  to 
escape  notice.  Some  specimens  of  peat  fuel  are  ex- 
hibited in  this  department,  as  an  example  of  a  new 
branch  of  Irish  industry  which  bids  fair  to  become 
very  extensive,  a  detailed  account  of  its  manufacture 
will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  our  columns ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  some  person  is  not  on  the  spot 
who  could  give  a  description  to  visitors  of  this  most 
interesting  branch  of  Irish  industry,  as  the  few  speci- 
mens of  peat  in  various  shapes  which  are  lying  about 
are  not  likely  to  attract  attention,  although  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  manufactured  into  these  shapes, 
as  an  Irish  invention,  were  it  explained,  would  make 
them  an  object  of  special  interest. 

The  element  of  house  decorations  and  of  internal 
household  economy  is,  however,  much  more  ex- 
tensively represented.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
improvement  in  kitchen  ranges  exhibited  by  Messrs 
Musgrave  Brothers,  and  Messrs.  Uiddel  and  Co  ,  of 
Belfast;  Messrs.  R.  Perrott  and  Sons,  of  the  Hive 
Iron  Works,  Cork;  Messrs.  Hodges,  of  Dublin. 
The  chimney-pieces  exhibited  by  Maurice  Brooks,  of 
Sackville-place,  are  very  beautiful,  and  second  to 
none  as  articles  of  Irish  manufacture.  Amongst  the 
specimens  of  house  decoration,  however,  the  collection 
sent  in  by  iMr.  U.  Mannix,  of  Merrion-row,  are  by  far 
the  most  deserving  of  notice  ;  they  are  exhibited  in 
the  gallery,  on  the  north  side,  and  are  intended  as  an 
example  of  an  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  liouse  decoration,  as  capable  of  being 
L-heaply  executed,  whilst  producing  a  far  nobler  eflect 
than  what  is  at  present  more  commonly  in  use. 

In  the  lower  compartments  are  several  specimens 
of  Gothic,  Celtic,  and  Arabesque  ornamental  paintiu:;, 
v/itli  copies  of  Murillo's  assumpt.on,and  l>e  l.a  lioche's 
head  of  the  Uedeemer,  treated  in  a  decorative  manner. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  overhead  is  a  figure  of 
Moses  breaking  the  tables  of  stone,  after  Parmegiane. 
On  the  left,  in  flat  relief  and  gilding,  a  subject  from 
Moore's  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri" — 

"  One  struggle,  and  his  pain  is  past  ; 

Her  lover  is  no  lo'iger  living  ! 
One  kiss  tlie  m  lirleii  gives,  one  last 

Long  kiss,  wliicli  slie  expires  in  giving." 

To  the  right  a  Grecian  panel  with  clasaic  fret  and 


figure  of  Agamemnon,  also  panels  of  inlaid  woods 
and  marbles,  with  several  examples  of  fiilding  and 
embossing,  only  less  suitable  for  show  boards,  inser- 
tion in  pillaslers,  freizes,  &c. 

In  the  centre  of  the  next  ceiling  compartment  is  an 
ornamental  panel,  with  Chinese  figures,  alter  Bouchier, 
with  specimens  of  stencil  decorations,  suitable  for  pub- 
lic buildings  when  paper  hangings  are  not  available. 

In  the  third  division  is  a  geometrical  design  for  a 
ceiling,  with  copy  of  a  painting  by  Sant  for  a  centre 
piece,  and  heads  of  the  passions,  fruit,  and  flowers  in 
the  surrounding  panels,  with  ornaments  in  flat  relief. 

Tlie  entire  of  those  specimens  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  JIannix  himself,  with  pallette  and  l)rush,  an<l 
are  intended  to  exhibit  the  amalgamation  of  the  finer 
branches  of  painting  witli  the  bu-iine-is  of  an  ordinary 
decorator.  Most  of  them  can  be  executed  at  prices 
much  below  what  an  ordinary  observer  would  be  led 
to  suppose,  and  are  in  the  end  far  the  cheapest  de- 
scription of  decoration,  as,  being  executed  in  oil,  they 
pos.sess  the  elements  of  preservation  for  ten  times  a 
hmiier  period  than  French  ornamental  papers  or  any 
other  description  of  distemper  work. 

In  the  yard  in  front  of  the  Society  House  is  ex- 
hibited a  house,  the  construction  of  which  might  well 
startle  a  contractor  accustomed  to  specifications  for 
brick  and  mortar,  but  the  merits  of  which  would  be 
at  once  appreciated  by  an  intending  settler  in  one  of 
the  new  colonies.  It  is  composed  entirelj'  of  wood, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  which  is  formed  of 
corrugated  iron,  and  is  so  conslruct<^d  that  the  whole 
structure  can  be  taken  down  with  great  facility,  and 
folded  together  so  as  to  form  seven  separate  boxes, 
each  six  feet  long  by  four  feet  of  depth  and  thickness. 
These  boxes  can  contain  all  the  requisile  furniture  of 
the  house,  in  which  it  may  be  packed,  and  trans- 
ported with  the  greatest  security  to  the  antipodes. 
The  house,  when  erected,  is  twent3'-four  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  broad,  it  contains  a  sitting-room,  two 
bed  rooms  and  a  kitchen  ;  it  is  said  to  form  complete 
accommodation  for  six  persons.  We  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  lu.xuries  of  home  life  would  feel  in- 
clined to  call  this  latter  statement  in  question,  and  to 
look  doubtingly  upon  the  thin  wooden  sheeting  and  the 
open  chinks  while  thinking  of  the  closely  curtained 
windows  and  listen-lined  doors  behind  which  we 
fortify  ourselves  agiinst  the  severity  of  a  long  and 
harsh  winter,  but  such  luxuries  are  despised  by  new 
settlers,  by  whom  these  portable  houses  are  extensively 
used,  and  who  pronounce  them  to  be  amply  provided 
with  all  I'.ecessary  requirements.  In  a  warm  climate, 
at  any  rate,  they  would  ofter  many  advantages  from 
the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  set  up  or  moved 
about  when  requisite.  The  exhibitor  is  Mr.  Gregory 
Kane,  of  Uame-street,  who  has  supplied  many  of 
these  houses  to  emigrants.  We  should  here  notice 
also  the  "  Patent  Roofing  Felt,"  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Sons,  Belfast,  a  material  which  is 
frequently  used  for  covering  this  class  of  houses, 
although  the  one  of  which  we  speak  is  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron,  the  latter  being  by  some  prefeired  for 
that  purpose.  The  roofing  felt,  however,  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  for  covering  various  classes  of  bLuld- 
ings,  and  has  afforded  general  satisfaction  It  is 
manufactured  by  powerful  machinery,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  thoroughh-  saturated  with  bitumen,  and 
then  so  closely  compressed  that  it  is  rendered  im- 
pervious to  rain,  snow,  or  wind,  and  can  be  employed 
as  a  covering,  at  one  half  the  cost  of  slates.  Its 
price  is  a  penny  per  superficial  foot,  and  it  is  manu- 
factured in  webs  thirty-two  inches  wide  and  twenty- 
five  yards  in  length.  Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Sons  have 
designed  a  "  bowstring  girder"  for  crossing  large  spans, 
up  to  sixty  feet,  which,  when  covered  with  the  patent 
felt  forms  a  light  and  handsome  rouf,  adapted  for 
manufactories,  railway  sheds,  &c. 

Two  descriptions  of  patent  sewing-machines  are 
exhibited,  one  in  the  Machinery  Court,  by  Messrs. 
Newton,  Wilson,  and  Co.,  of  Lomlon,  which  has 
obtained  some  very  high  testimonials  for  its  simplicity 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked  ;  another 
by  Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Son  of  Capel-street,  who 
are  agents  for  its  .sale  in  Dublin,  entitled  the  ''  Will- 
cox  and  Gibbs'  Noiseless  Family  Sewing  Machine." 
The  latter  claims  some  peculiar  advantages,  amongst 
others,  the  introduction  of  a  new  kind  of  stitch,  which 
can  be  ripped  if  neces.sary  with  the  utmost  facility, 
and  yet  the  seam  will  resist  being  pulled  asunder, 
even  when  cut  into  lengths  of  half  an  inch. 

In  noticing  articles  of  Irish  manufacture  we  should 
observe  that  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Sons  have  recently 
erected  at  the  orchestra  two  very  fine  meditBval  gas 
standards,  with  five  branches  of  treble  burners  to 
eich,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  not  to  he  surpassed  ; 
they  were  manufactured  at  their  works  in  Chancery- 
lane.  The  same  firm  also  exhibit  at  their  stand  in 
the  south  court  some  very  fine  specimens  of  steam, 
water,  and  gas  cocks,  valves,  and  fittings,  force  and 
lift  pumps,  and  many  other  samples  of  hydraulic 
brass  work ;  also  various  kinds  of  railway  furniture, 
signal  and  railway  carriage  lamps  of  the  most  modern 
and  improved  construction.  Castings  are  exhibited 
from  the  first  staye  of  manufacture.    A  large  num- 


ber of  first-class  mechanics  are  always  employed  in 
making  the  foregoing. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  the  Royal  Panopticon  of  Mr 
Siinonton,  of  Grafton-street.  One  of  the  first  ob- 
jects that  strikes  the  eve  on  entering  the  centre  hall, 
immediately  after  passing  the  immense  lighthouse  of 
Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Co.,  a  verital>le  pot  ponrri 
of  articles  of  taste  and  verhi,  of  which  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  say  whether  they  aflToni  more  pleasure  by 
their  variety  and  great  beauty  or  by  their  tasteful 
arrangement.  We  have  here  a  collection  of  orna- 
mental chimney-piece  clocks,  china  vases,  with 
pictured  devices,  ii.Iaid  and  enamelled  boxes,  bog 
oak  ornaments,  jewellery,  &c„  and  manj'  curiously 
wrought  articles  well  worthy  of  inspection.  It  would 
afford  still  more  pleasure  if  the  Irish  element  were 
more  predominant  in  this  collection,  which  is  intended 
chiefly  as  a  general  exhibiticm  of  works  of  taste  ;  we 
are  happy  to  observe,  however,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  finest  specimens,  in  the  shape  of  chimney-piece 
clocks,  aro  of  Irish  manufacture,  and  we  trnst  that  in 
this  branch  also  Ireland  may,  at  some  future  exhibi- 
tion prove  herself  worthy  to  compete  with  England, 
or  even  with  her  continental  neighbours. 


TINODE  HOUSE,  COUNTY  WICKLOW. 
In  our  illustration  we  give  a  north-east  view  of  Tinode 
House,  near  Blessington,  the  residence  of  W.  H.  F. 
Cogan,  Esq.,  M.P.  It  is  placed  on  an  elevated  posi- 
tion, commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  adjacent  grounds  being  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  terraces  to  suit  the  sloping  nature  of 
the  site. 

It  is  built  of  granite  ;  the  dressings  of  the  win- 
dows, door-cases,  cornices,  string-courses,  &c.,  being 
finely  chiselled,  and  filled  between  with  broken  ashlar 
punched  work. 

The  hall-door  shown  in  our  engraving  is  of  a  very 
handsome  design,  with  polished  red  marble  pillars, 
supporting  the  canopy  or  hood  of  door.  There  are 
extensive  stabling  and  otSces  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. Architect,  W.  F.  Caldbeck,  Esq.,  21,  Ilarcourt- 
street,  Dublin. 


ROY.VL  MARINE  HOTEL,  KINGSTOWN. 
The  workmen  are  actively  proceeding  in  the  excava- 
tions for  the  foundation  of  this  hotel,  the  plans  of 
which  have  been  materially  altered  from  the  original 
design.  The  new  hotel  will  be,  in  fact,  only  the  pre- 
sent Royal  Hotel,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 
company,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  wing  cm  the  east 
side.  A  meeting  of  the  directors  will  be  held  on 
Monday  next,  to  take  into  con.sideration  further  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  completion  of  the  building. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IliEL.'VND. 

A  OENKUAL  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  23rd  ult.,  S.  Symes,  Esq.  (Fellow), 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  James  H.  Owen  (Fellow),  Hon. 
Secretiirv,  read  a  paper  on  "  Benefit  Building  So- 
cieties," and  which  will  be  found  on  page  12G. 

Alfred  G.  Jones,  Esq.,  3,  Molesworth-street,  and 
Edwai-d  M'.^llister,  Esq.,  17,  Charlemont-place,  were 
elected  Fellows;  and  Alex.  C.  Macfarlane,  Esq.,  a 
Student  of  the  Institute. 


The  Art  Journal  o(  November,  in  its  description 
of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says  —  "  It  lias  attracted 
universal  attention  ;  its  construction  has,  we  believe, 
obtained  general  and  strong  approval ;  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  chimin;;  clocks  as  yet  manufactured  in 
this  country."  Benson's  new  ^Ilow  rooms  contain 
clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and 
include  clocks  for  the  drawing-room,  dining-room, 
bed-room,  library ,  hall,  staircase,  bracket,  carriage, 
church,  turret,  railways,  warehouse,  counting-house, 
with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every  description  of 
clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  lii;;hest  quality  of 
which  the  art  is  at  present  capable.  Church  and 
turret  clocks  especially  estimated  for.  Benson's 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks  and  watches  (free  by 
post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of 
clock  and  watch-inakins,  with  d 'scriptions  and 
prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  eoide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock 
or  watch,  and  ei. aides  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet 
on  catheilral  and  public  clocks,  free  for  one  stamp. 
J  W.  Benson  received  a  prize  medal  and  honour- 
able mention  in  classes  33  anil  15.  83  ami  34, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Branch  establishment,  C3, 
Cornhill.  K.stablished  1749.  Watch  and  clock 
maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to  II.R.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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PLUMBAGO  CRUCIBLES.' 
Crociblbs  have  been  in  use  for  mpltino;  and  refin- 
hiK  nietals  from  lliat  distant  point  of  lime  when  man 
excliansed  his  stone  Imtcliet  anil  hone  chisel  for  im- 
plements of  bronze.  The  eailiest  melting  pots  were 
doubtless  made  of  t lie  plastic  a  id  infusible  substance, 
clay,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
differed  essentia'ly  from  the  earthen  crucibles  now 
commonly  used  in  our  foundries. 

As  an  instrument  of  scientific  research  the  cruci- 
ble has  held  an  important  position  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  It  was  constantly  used  by  the 
first  alchemists,  and  may,  indeed,  he  truly  styled 
the  cradle  of  experimental  chemistry. t 

At  the  present  time  crucibles,  of  one  form  or 
anntlier,  are  extensively  employed  by  the  refiner  of 
eolil  and  silver,  tlie  hrassfounder,  the  melters  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  inallealile  iron,  tlie  manufactuier 
of  cast  steel,  the  assayer,  and  the  practical  cheniist. 
They  are  made  in  many  different  sliapes  and  sizes, 
and'of  many  materials,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  For  certain  cliemical  ex- 
periments requiring  hish  temperature,  vessels  of 
platinum,  porcelain,  and  lime  are  adopted  j  hut  for 
ordinary  metallurgical  operations  "  cbiy  crucibles" 
nnd  "  plumbago  crucil)les"  are  exclusively  employed. 
We  have  now  to  confine  our  remarks  to  these  two 
important  classes  of  crucibles. 

On  examinim;  a  clay  or  plumbago  crucible  we  find 
nothing  to  excite  our  surprise.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  a  rou<:li  specimen  of  pottery  that  might  be 
easily  imitated.  Yet,  the  successful  makers  of 
crucibles  are  so  few  that  they  might  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  VVlien  we 
take  into  consideration  the  qualities  which  are  re- 
quired in  a  crucible  to  enable  it  to  pass  victoriously 
through  the  ordeal  by  fire,  the  paucity  of  good 
makers  becomes  intelligible.  Tlie  crucible  should 
resist  a  liigh  temperature  without  fusing  or  softening 
in  a  sensible  degree  ;  it  sliould  not  be  liable  to  l)reak 
or  crumble  when  grasped  with  the  tongs;  and  it 
ought  to  be  but  little  affected  by  the  chemical  action 
of  the  ashesof  the  fuel.  Again, it  may  be  required  to 
withstand  the  corrosion  and  permeation  of  such  mat- 
ters as  melted  oxide  of  lead.  In  some  cases  cruci- 
bles sliould  resist  very  sudilen  and  great  alternations 
of  tem]ierafure  so  tlial  tliey  may  be  plunged  while 
cold  into  a  furnace  nearly  white  liot  without  crack- 
ing. In  otiier  cases,  tliey  are  merely  required  to  resist 
a  higli  temperature  after  having  been  gradually 
heated.  Some  crucibles  are  specially  remarkalile 
fr>r  one  quality  and  others  for  anotlier,  so  that  in 
selecting  them  llie  conditions  to  wliich  they  will  he 
exposed  must  be  kept  in  view.  Tlie  crucibles  which 
present  the  finest  combination  of  good  qualities  are 
thosefrom  which  the  PatentPlumbagoCiucibleCom- 
pany  takes  its  name.  They  support, even  when  of  the 
largest  size,  tlie  greatest  and  most  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  temperature  without  cracking  ;  they  can  be 
used  repeatedly,  and  their  iimer  surface  can  he 
made  so  smooth  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  parti- 
cles of  metal  hanging  about  their  sides.  Their  first 
cost  is  necessarily  liigh,  as  plumbago  is  an  expensive 
raw  material  ;  but  the  fact  that  tliey  may  be  used 
for  a  great  number  of  meltings  makes  them  in  reality 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  clay  pots.  As  flre-clay 
contracts  considerably  when  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature it  cannot  be  used  alone  for  large  crucibles. 
The  so-called  "  clay  crucibles"  are  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  plastic  clay  and  some  other  substance, 
such  as  higlily-burnt  fire-clay,  silica,  or  coke, 
which  counteracts  in  a  measure  the  evil  due  to  con- 
traction, and  so  lessens  the  tendency  of  the  vessels 
to  crack.  The  large  Stourbridge  clay  crucibles  so 
extensively  employed  by  the  brassfounders  of  Bir- 
mingham contain  both  burnt  clay  and  coke.  The 
Cornish  and  Hessian  crucililes  are  made  of  peculiar 
kinds  of  clay  in  admixture  with  sand.  The  great 
superiority  of  the  Plumbago  crucibles  over  these 
can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  graphite 
or  plumbago  is  the  most  infusible  of  all  substances 
known,  and  at  the  same  time  a  material  that  can  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  clay  without  im- 
pairing its  plasticity. 

The  works  of  the  Patent  Plumbago  Crucible  Com- 
pany cover  a  large  space  of  ground  at  Battersea, 
and  have  a  good  river  frontage.  As  we  proceed 
along  the  lane  which  leads  from  near  Bultersea 
Bridge  we  find  that  the  ground  gets  blacker  and 
blacker,  and  before  we  reach  the  threshold  of  tlie 
office  we  notice  the  familiar  lilacklead  polish  beneatli 
our  feet.  Passing  a  regiment  of  clerks  w(  enter  the 
private  office  of  the  muMager  of  the  workf,  wliere 
we  put  on  a  very  large  coat  and  a  vory  old  hat, 
which  are  kept  for  the  use  of  clean  risitors.  There 
are  many  things  in  this  little  office  which  attract  our 


•  From  an  account  recently  pulilislied  l)y  Mr.  J.  C.  liroufjh, 
eiititleJ,  "  A  Visit  to  tlie  Worl<3  ot  tlio  I'utent  I'lumbago  Cru- 
cible Coinp  uiy.*' 

t  'I'iie  word  crucible,"  from  tlic  Latin  crux — anicii,  recalls 
tlio  ulclieioieHl  priictice  of  raarUiiig  tlie  vesnul  wUli  the  pro- 
tuctive  sign  uf  tliu  Ci'uss. 


attention.  The  walls  are  covered  with  testimonials 
from  British  and  foreign  mints,  respecting  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  company's  manufactures,  with  here 
and  there  a  prize  medal.  The  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  is  recalled,  not  merely  by  the  prize 
medals  awarded  to  the  company  for  crucibles  and 
blackleads,  but  also  by  the  splendid  collection  of 
samples  of  plumbago,  which  formed  such  a  striking 
feature  in  Class  I.  In  this  collection  every  quality 
of  plumbago  is  represented  by  specimens  from  all 
the  most  celebrated  mines,  particularly  those  of 
Ceylon,  (iermany,  Spain,  Siberia,  Canada,  Finland, 
and  Borrowdale.  We  learn  from  the  manager  that 
some  of  the  samples  would  not  he  adapted  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  company.  The  Silierian  plum- 
bago, for  instance,  contains  too  much  iron,  and  al- 
though this  could  be  entirely  removed  by  the  com- 
pany's patented  process  for  purifying  plumbago,  it 
is  found  cheaper  to  work  with  the  Ceylon  plumbago, 
which  contains  hut  little  iron. 

Before  we  leave  this  snug  office  for  the  busy  fac- 
tory we  will  jot  down  a  few  notes  on  plumbago,  or, 
to  use  its  more  correct  name,  graphite.  Tlie  old 
mineralogists,  misled  by  its  remarkable  metallic 
lustre,  placed  graphite  among  the  metals;  and,  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  doubtless  many  persons 
who  accept  "  blacklead"  as  an  appropriate  name  for 
this  substance.  In  most  dictionaries  grajibite  is 
defined  as  " carburet  of  iron,"  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  formerly  held  by  most  chemists  that  it 
was  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron.  Tliis  definition 
is  now  known  to  be  incorrect,  for  although  iron  is 
generally  present  in  graphite,  it  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  essential  constituent,  any  more  than 
the  silica  or  alumina  which  usually  accompanies  it. 
The  iron,  silica,  and  alumina,  wlien  present,  are 
simply  in  a  state  of  mixture,  and  not  chemically 
combined.  Graphite  is  one  of  the  forms  of  cariion, 
that  Protean  element  which  also  occurs  native,  as 
the  sparkling  diamond  and  the  black  and  lustrous 
anthracite,  and  which  also  appears  in  tlie  familiar 
shapes  of  charcoal,  coke,  and  lampblack.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wood's  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  gra- 
phite used  at  these  works,  it  contained  upwards  of 
98  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  the  remainder  being 
silica,  with  mere  traces  of  iron  and  alumina.  Few 
samples  have  been  found  to  contain  less  than  95  per 
cent.  The  variform  character  of  carlion  is  exhi- 
bited by  graphite  itself,  for  it  is  sonieliines  crys- 
lallin  '  and  sometimes  amorphous.  The  crystallized 
or  foliated  graphite  is  foun  I  occasionally  in  six-sided 
tabular  crystals,  but  commonly  in  foliated  or  gra- 
nular masses.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  found  imheilded  in  quartz.  Il  is  also 
found  near  Moreton  Bay,  in  Australia;  in  tlie 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  Si- 
lieria.  The  amorphous  graphite  is  that  variety  to 
wliich  the  terms  "  plumbago"  and  "  blacklead"  are 
ordinarily  applied.  Il  is  much  softer  than  the  crys- 
talline graphite,  and  makes  a  blacker  streak  on 
paper.  Formerly  it  was  obtained  almost  exclusively 
from  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  but  the  mine 
there  is  nearly  exhausted,  and,  we  believe,  is  no 
longer  worked.  The  bulk  of  that  used  at  present 
comes  from  Germany,  principally  from  Griesbacli, 
near  Passau.  Both  varieties  are  used  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  company  ;  the  crystalline  for  cru- 
cibles, and  the  amorphous  for  polishing  powders. 

The  consumption  of  Ceylon  graphite  at  the  Bat- 
tersea works  has  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon 
tlie  price  of  the  article.  When  the  company  com- 
menced business  it  cost  about  £10  per  ton  ;  but  now 
it  cannot  he  bought  at  doulile  that  price.  In  Ct  yhui 
we  hear  that  applications  to  dig  graphite  are  daily 
on  the  increase,  notwilhstandiiig  the  rate  of  14s. 
per  ton,  which  has  to  be  paid  as  royalty  at  tlie  Co- 
lumbo  Custclierry.  The  following  figures,  giving 
the  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  Columbo  and 
Galle,  on  account  of  royalty  in  1 362  and  1803, 
clearly  show  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  Ceylon  graphite  : — 

1862  1863.  Increase. 

£    3.   d.  £     s.   d.  £     8.  il. 

Western  Province  ..  472    4   4  ..  1,272  10    2  ..  800   5  19 

Soutlieni Province..  112   2   8  ..  282    8   5  ..  170   5  9 

The  total  quantity  of  grapliite  exjiorted  from 
Ceylon  in  180-J  was  40,89.3  cwt.,  of  which  no  less 
than  34,730  cwt.  was  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Customs'  returns  fur  last  year  have  not  reached  us. 
We  ('o  not  wish  it  lo  he  understood  that  the  Patent 
Plumbago  ('rucilile  Company  use  up  all  the  Ceylon 
graphite  Inoiight  to  the  United  Kingdom,  hut  it  is 
well  known  11, at  thej  are  the  principal  consumers. 
We  must  now  lake  our  leave  of  clieiiiistry  and  sta- 
tistics, and  see  what  there  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Black 
Potteries. 

We  commence  our  tour  of  inspection  at  the  Re- 
ceiving Stores,  where  we  are  shown  the  stock  of 
raw  material,  which  comprises,  at  present,  fibout 
2,000  casks  of  graphite,  each  one  holding  from  4  to 
5  cwt.  The  heads  of  a  couple  of  casks  ari;  broken 
open,  in  order  that  we  may  compare  the  hard  iron- 
grey  fragments  of  tlie  Ceylon  graphite  with  the 


black,  dull,  friable  lumps  of  the  German  variety. 
A  piece  of  the  latter,  pressed  between  the  finger  and 
tliuml),  feels  pleasantly  soft,  and  flattens  readily  iiiti> 
a  lustrous  cake.  From  the  stores  we  pass  to  the 
engine-house,  to  take  a  peep  at  the  prime  mover  of 
the  machinery  employed  on  the  factory.  One  hori- 
zontal engine,  of  •25-liorse  power,  serves  to  do  all 
the  work  that  does  not  require  skilled  hands. 

The  grinding  room  contains  several  mills  of  difl^-- 
rent  construction  for  grinding  and  mixing  the  mate- 
rials of  wliich  the  crucibles  are  formed.  In  one 
corner  we  see  too  huge  stones  chasing  one  another 
round  a  shaft,  and  pitilessly  crushing  the  hard 
lumps  of  dried  clay  that  are  thrown  in  their  path. 
Here  we  see  a  powerful  mill  for  grinding  the  gra- 
phite; and  here  again,  an  ordinary  pug-mill  for 
incorporating  the  grapliite  with  tlie  clays.  The 
noise  made  by  these  niacliines  is  almost  unhearable, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  noise  we  have  to  put  up  with. 
A  brisk  rattle  is  maintained  by  a  number  of  work- 
men who  are  occupied  in  sorting  the  pieces  of  gra- 
phite into  different  sizes  and  qualities  by  aid  of  me- 
tallic sieves.  When  the  graphite  is  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  upper  floor  of  an 
endless  band-lift,  and  sifted  liy  a  contrivance 
similar  to  an  ordinary  flour-dres'-ing  machine.  One 
of  these  macliiiies  is  provided  with  a  silk-gauze 
dr  um  of  remarkalile  fineness,  and  is  reserved  for 
the  preparation  of  plumbago  for  anti-friction  pur- 
poses. 

Following  the  graphite  to  the  upper  floor,  we 
enter  the  mixing  room,  where  the  most  important 
operation  in  the  crucible  manufacture  is  performed. 
A  number  of  large  bins,  each  containing  a  distinct 
variety  of  clay  in  powder  or  a  certain  quality  of 
plumbago,  are  ranged  round  the  room.  Upon  the 
proportions  of  these  several  ingredients  taken  to 
form  the  mixture  or  "  metal,'  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  the  quality  of  tiie  crucibles  depenils.  The 
actual  proportions  of  Stourbridge  and  other  clays 
used  are  of  course  kept  secret.  The  ground  gra- 
phite having  been  mixed  with  the  clays,  the  whole 
is  wetted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  and 
allowed  to  soak  for  some  time.  Having  been 
"  pugged"  in  the  mills  the  tempered  "  nietal"  is 
formed  into  blocks  and  then  placed  in  a  store-room, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  several  weeks. 

We  now  enter  the  potter's  room,  wliere  the  cru- 
cibles are  fashioned.  This  room  might  be  a  part  of 
any  large  pottery  were  it  not  for  the  funeral  hue  of 
everything  around.  On  each  side  are  ranged  the 
lathes  or  wheels,  all  driven  by  steam  jiower,  hut 
resemhliiig  in  other  respects  the  potter's  wheel  of 
the  earliest  ages.  Let  us  watch  the  growth  of  one 
large  crucible.  The  "  thrower"  takes  the  necessary 
quantity  of  "  metal"  and  submits  it  to  the  operation 
of  "  wedging,"  which  consists  in  tearing  or  cuttiiiij 
it  into  two  pieces  and  striking  them  together  again 
with  great  force.  Tliis  he  repeats  unlil  the  metal 
becomes  perfectly  tractalile.  He  then  dashes  the 
mass  upon  the  revolving  disoof  his  lathe  and  presses 
it  with  his  wet  hands  till  it  assumes  an  irregular 
conical  form.  He  then  makes  it  take  a  variety  of 
forms  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  all  air  bub- 
hies.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  mass  through 
its  numerous  changes,  hut  suddenly,  when  we  least 
expect  it,  it  takes  the  shape  of  the  crucible.  This 
shape  is  very  rude  at  first  but  under  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  thrower  it  soon  becomes  beautifully 
symmetrical.  A  wire  guide  is  fixed  at  a  certain 
height  above,  and  at  a  certain  distam  e  from,  the 
revolving  mass,  and  to  this  the  thrower  gradually 
brings  the  edge  of  the  crucilde.  With  this  simple 
guide  he  can  make  a  dozen  pots  resembling  each 
other  so  perfectly  in  shape  and  size,  that  the  most 
experienced  eye  can  hardly  detect  any  variation  in 
tliem.  The  skittle  pots  are  made  in  precisely  the. 
same  way,  imt  are  contracted  at  the  mouth  after 
the  inside  has  been  properly  shaped.  Many  of  the 
fire-resisting  goods  manufactured  by  the  company 
are  shaped  by  moulds,  or  by  the  aid  of  niodellinif 
tooli.  One  of  these  miscellaneous  articles  which 
we  see  in  course  of  construction  is  a  large  bath,  five 
feet  long  by  a  foot  and  a-lialf  wide,  intended  to  bold 
molten  zinc.    Tuis  we  are  told  is  for  a  French  order. 

We  now  follow  the  pots  to  the  dryiiig-rooni. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  room  the  upper  part  of 
one  of  the  kilns  passes,  and  the  heat  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted  is  thus  applied  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Here  we  flml  regiments  of  pots  undergoinif 
the  drying  process.  Many  of  them  have  the  grace- 
ful form  of  the  once-celehrated  Picardy  pots,  and 
are  iirtended  for  the  Freiicli  mints.  Though  unbaked 
each  article  that  has  remained  sufficiently  long  in 
the  room  gives  a  clear  metallic  ring  when  struck. 

Tlie  kilns  are  large  conical  chambers  like  those  of 
ordinary  potteries.  The  goods  to  be  "  fired"  are 
packed  in  cylindrical  eases  of  fire-clay  called 
"  seggars,"  and  these  are  piled  one  above  the  other 
in  tlie  kiln  like  the  basaltic  columns  of  Staffa,  ami 
are  luted  closely  together.  These  seggars  protect 
the  goods  from  the  action  of  the  air,  which  at  a 
high  temperature  would  have  the  effect  of  whitening 
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tlie  external  surfaces,  and  60  rendering  tlie  n  un- 
sijlitly.  We  liave  the  good  fortune  to  he  present 
as  tlir!  workmen  are  eniiaged  in  emptying  a  Iviln. 
We  see  that  tlie  criicil>les  come  from  their  fire-clay 
cases  exactly  as  tliev  are  sent  out  from  the  works 
Tlie  ahsurd  practice  of  aivinsr  plumlia-^o  crucibles  a 
factitious  polish  anil  smoothness  sjeneially  followed 
liy  Continental  makera  is  not  adopted  hy  the  com- 
pany. 

From  the  kiln  the  sroods  are  conveyed  to  the  store- 
room, or  to  the  packliiii-rooni  if  they  have  to  lie 
shipped  at  once.  The  aoods  are  nearly  always 
packed  in  old  su'.;ar  hoiislieads,  which  are  stronj;, 
iarfie,  cheap,  and  plenlilul.  Turning  out  on  to  the 
wharf  we  see  thirty  of  these  hogsheads  packed  ready 
to  he  shipped  for  Vienna;  and,  lying  alongside,  150 
cases  containing  crucibles  for  ihe  Italian  Govern- 
ment. Tnese  orders,  not  hy  any  means  unusual  in 
man-iiitude,  will  enalile  our  leaders  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  scale  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany are  conducted 

We  now  cross  the  yard  to  the  workshops  of  the 
clay  dtpartnient,  where  various  descriptions  of 
crucibles  are  maimfactnred.  The  larger  sizes,  as  in 
the  case  of  plumbago  crucibles,  are  made  at  the 
jiotter's  wheel,  hut  tiie  smaller,  in  which  the  company 
can  successfully  compete  with  the  best  French 
makers,  are  fashioned  by  heating  the  clay  upon  box- 
wood mandrils.  Tlie  so-called  "  wliite-fluxing 
pots"  are  really  beautiful  specimens  of  earthenware, 
and  are  acknowledged  hy  the  best  authorities  on 
metallurgy  to  be  very  refactory,  and  to  withstand 
tlie  action  of  fluxes  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
Jivery  pot  is  made  by  guage,  and  each  moulder  is 
consequently  provided  with  a  great  number  of 
pattern  rilis  cut  from  boxwood  and  ebony.  The 
little  crucililes  used  in  assaying  almost  equal  IheGer- 
man  porcelain  crucibles  In  thickness  and  smoothness. 
Tlie  smallest  !«re  not  much  more  than  an  inch  high, 
besides  crucibles,  all  kinds  of  clay  instruments  used 
in  assaying  are  here  manufactured,  such  as  scorifiers, 
roasting  dishes,  and  mutiles.  The  convenient  clay 
furnaces  used  by  assayers,  dentists,  and  experimental 
cliemists,  are  also  made  in  great  numbers. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  store-rooms  and 
look  at  a  few  of  the  curiosities  that  are  to  be  found 
there.  We  have  just  been  speaking  of  a  crucilile 
about  an  inch  high.  Here  is  one  of  the  patlren 
supplied  to  the  Royal  iMnits,  intended  for  melting 
(iOO  pounds  weight  of  silver.  Here  again  is  another 
plumbago  pot,  made  specially  for  zincing  the  Arm- 
strong shot,  anil  which  will  hold  800  lb.  of  molten 
zinc.  The  medium  sized  plumbago  pots  now  so  ex- 
tensively employed  for  melting  silver,  gold,  copper, 
brass,  and  malleable  iron,  are,  of  course,  the  most 
important  products  of  the  works.  All  the  pots  are 
numbered  accordion  to  their  contents,  each  number 
standing  for  one  kilogramme,  or  a  little  over  two 
j)Ounds  ;  thus— a  No.  2  crucible  contains  two  kilo- 
grammes ;  a  No.  3,  three  kiloijrainmes,  and  so  on. 
Covers,  stands,  and  stirrers  of  plumbago  are  kept 
in  stock  with  every  conceivable  article  of  (ire-clay 
from  the  huge  glass  p  it  down  to  the  humble  lire 
hall  for  the  parlour  grate. 

The  graphite  imported  by  the  company  is  not 
used  soley  in  the  manufacture  of  melting  pots  and 
metallurgical  apparatus.  A  good  proportion  of  this 
valuable  raw  material  is  prepared  for  domestic 
p  irpo^es,  and  sent  from  the  Battersea  works  in  the 
form  of  ordinary  "  black  lead."  As  thi.s  article  is 
used  wherever  there  if  a  giate  or  stove  to  he  kept 
hrislit,  its  annual  consumption  must  be  very  large. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  it — nothing  that  can  be 
employed  in  the  same  way  to  polish  and  protect 
I  he  ironwork  of  common  fire-places.  Without  the 
factitious  lustre  produced  by  the  action  of"  elliow- 
grease"  on  black  lead,  the  most  elaliorate  kitchen 
range  would  soon  liecome  unsightly,  the  trim  iiarlour 
grate  would  blush  with  rust,  and  the  cottager's 
"  wee  hit  ingle"  won  d  leave  off"  blinkiii'  boiniily." 

The  various  qualities  of  black  lead  which  the 
company  sends  into  the  market  under  different 
fanciful  names  are  all  prepared  fron  graphite  or 
jjUtmhago,  anil  nothing  else.  The  higher  qualities 
are  distinguished  from  the  lower  by  their  superior 
fineness,  softness,  and  lustre  ;  hut  chemically  they 
are  identical.  The  article  sold  under  the  senti- 
mental name  of"  Servants'  Friend"  at  28  s.  per  cwt. 
is  quite  as  pure  as  the  "  Prize  Medal  Lustre," 
which  fetches  double  the  price,  or  ''  Halse's  Roman 
Lustre,"  the  best  quality  of  black  lead  manufactured 
hy  the  company.  Again,  the  analytical  cheniint 
would  fail  to  detect  any  essential  difference  between 
either  of  the  above  named  products  and  the  article 
labelled  "  carburet  of  iron,"  in  remembrance  of  the 
exploded  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  g^ajihite. 
Ilow  comes  it,  then,  that  one  quality  is  so  much 
guperior  lo  another  ?  The  explanation  is  simple 
enough.  The  dilferences  in  the  manufactured  article 
uiay  be  traced  to  certain  variations  in  ihe  pliysic.il 
properties  of  the  raw  material.  Thus  one  sample 
of  graphite  may  iie  soft  and  lustrous,  while  another, 
equally  pure,  may  be  hard  and  dull.    These  vari- 


ations are  subordinate  to  the  distinction  between 
amorphous  and  crystallized  •/raphite  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  For  making  domestic  black 
lead,  the  amorphous  of  soft  graphite  is  almost  ex- 
clusively used. 

The  se]Kiration  of  the  different  qualities  of  gra- 
phite is  a  Uiliour  which  demands  great  experience 
and  jiiilgment,  and  can  only  he  successfully  per- 
formed by  the  old  hands.  The  best  pieces  are  soft 
and  unctous,  perfectly  free  from  grit,  and  capable 
of  receiving  a  very  high  polish.  Ti.e  worst  pieces, 
technically  called  "  gruff^,"  are,  on  the  contrary, 
harsh,  siritty,  and  ileficient  in  lustre.  The  latter 
are  only  employed  for  making  "  leads" of  the  lowest 
brands.  The  numerous  intermediate  qualities  are 
distinguished  one  from  another  hy  characters  which 
are  only  apparent  to  tlie  experienced  eye. 

The  manufacture  of  black  leads  includes  three 
distinct  operations — grinding,  sifting,  and  packing. 
At  the  Battersea  Works,  the  first  operation  is  per- 
formed hy  means  of  a  larije  mill  driven  liy  steam 
power.  The  ground  ''  lead"  is  conveyed  to  an  upper 
floor  by  an  endless-hand  elevator,  and  is  then  sifted 
through  the  finest  silk  in  the  simple  dressing  ma- 
chine already  noticed.  The  packing  is  chiefly  doiw 
by  boys,  who  work  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The 
powdered  black  leads  are  done  up  in  neat  packets  in 
quantities  from  two  ounces  upwards  ;  they  are  also 
packed  in  1  lb.  tin  canisters  and  in  wood  boxes. 
Papers  of  various  colours  are  used  to  form  the  small 
packets,  so  that  the  different  qualities  may  he  rea- 
dily distinguished.  A  paper  covered  on  one  side 
with  burnished  black  leid  is  employed  for  wrapping 
up  some  of  the  higher  qualities. 

Two  descriptions  of  "  blocked  black  lead"  are 
manufactured  hy  the  company.  The  lilocks  are 
formed  hy  pressing  the  powdered  and  sifted  graphite 
into  suitable  moulds  hy  the  aid  of  machinery,  very 
similar  in  construction  to  that  employed  for  making 
bricks,  though,  of  course,  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
There  are  two  blocking-machines  constantly  at 
work,  atid  the  number  of  little  bricks  they  turnout 
annually  would  ainjily  suffice  for  the  building  of  a 
Liliputian  city. 

The  organization  of  labour  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood at  the  Battersea  Works.  There  is  a  place  for 
every  man  and  every  man  is  in  his  place.  A  strict 
code  of  rules  is  enforced  by  fines;  but  these  fines 
are  paid  over  to  the  fund  of  the  Workmen's  Provi- 
dent Club.  We  have  been  over  many  great  indus- 
trial establishments,  hut  have  not  seen  any  better 
inanaiied  than  this  cruciiile  factory. 

A  few  days  alter  writing  the  above  we  paid  a  visit 
to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Browne  and  Win- 
grove,  the  refiners  to  the  Bunk  of  England,  where 
we  saw  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver  poured  out  from 
a  plumbasio  crucible  which  iiad  been  used  again  and 
ayaln.  Here,  indeed,  as  at  many  other  great  estab- 
lishments, the  patent  plumbauo  crucibles  are  alone 
used.  We  were  informed  by  the  courteous  manager 
of  the  refinery,  tlKyt  the  pots  never  cracked,  hut 
gradually  become  thinner  until  a  poi  it  was  reached, 
wlien  it  would  he  unsafe  to  trust  a  charge  in  them. 
He  assured  us  that  50,000  ouiice.<  of  silver  and  U[)- 
wards  had  been  melted  in  one  1,000  ounce  pot.  We 
were  slad  to  receive  such  L'ood  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  plumliago  crucibles,  for  all  that  we  saw 
at  Battersea  tiave  us  a  most  favourable  impression 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  company. 


DERRYLEA  PEAT  WORKS. 

The  utilization  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  whether  as 
regards  their  reclamation  and  conversion  to  the 
genera'  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  from  them  a  fuel  of  superior  quality 
to  the  ordinary  hand-made  turf,  is  a  problem  which 
has  long  occupied  some  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
practical  minds  in  the  country.  Parliamentary 
commissions  have  inquired  into  the  suliject,  engi- 
neers of  eminence  have  surveyed,  examined,  and 
reported  upon  the  principal  peat  districts  in  Ireland, 
and  much  valuable  information  has  been  collected 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  briiiaing  bogs  into  pro- 
fitable cultivation.  Hitherto  these  investigations, 
necessary  and  useful  as  they  were,  have  not  been 
attended  with  much  practical  results.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  have  prevented  the 
Extensive  recommendations  of  the  Parliami  ntary 
Commissioners,  whose  last  report  was  puldished  in 
1814,  from  baitig  carried  out  in  the  reclamation  as 
tillaiiC  and  pasture  land  of  the  flat  red  bog  which 
constitutes  the  larger  portion  of  the  peat  soil  in 
Ireland,  or  in  ilie  plantation  of  the  mountains,  which 
would  add  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  proprie- 
tors, while  it  enhanced  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
the  country.  Bit  hy  hit,  and  in  a  piece-meal 
fashion,  a  considerable  extent  of  bog,  contiguous  to 
arable  land,  has  been  broui;lit  under  cultivation, 
and  wherever  there  has  been  a  suitable  subsoil  of 
limestone  gravel,  or  marl,  the  finest  tireen  and  cereal 
crops,  wheat  excepted,  have  been  produced.  But 
for  the  general  reclaiuaiioii  of  the  bogs  extending 


over  an  area  of  nearly  three  millions  of  English 
acres,  a  general  and  systematic  plan  of  drainage  is 
necessary,  which  can  hardly  beexpected  from  private 
enterprise,  and  which,  with  the  present  depopu- 
lated condition  of  the  country,  looks  more  hopeless 
and  distant  than  ever.  Can  anything  then  he  done 
to  utilize  tlie  bogs  of  Ireland  in  another  way — to 
make  them  more  ])rofitable,  for  example,  as  a 
source  of  fuel?  At  present  they  supply  all  the 
fuel  of  the  rural  districts,  and  in  this  respect  their 
importance  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated,  for  we 
have  seen  within  a  few  years  past  how  widespread 
and  intense  may  be  the  distress  occasioned  hy  the 
failure  to  save  one  season's  crop  of  turf  The  hulk 
of  the  turf,  liywever,  as  compared  with  its  actual 
value,  renders  it  olijectionable  in  many  respects,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  country  gentlemen  use  coal 
in  preference  wherever  it  can  be  procured  at  20s.  or 
22s.  per  ton.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  attempts 
should  have  been  frequently  made  so  to  manufac- 
ture peat  as  to  produce  a  compact,  solid,  and  useful 
fuel,  valuable  not  alone  for  domestic  use,  but  for 
locomotive  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  efforts 
heretofore  made  in  this  direction,  to  make  a  ser- 
viceable fuel,  to  manufacture  gas,  and  to  extract 
paraffin  wax  and  oil  from  the  raw  peat,  have  proved 
comparative  failures.  The  results  have  been  in 
many  instances  very  beautilul  and  perfect,  hut  not 
coinuiercially  profitable.  One  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  various  processes  for  making  peat  fuel  was 
that  of  passing  the  wet  bojr  stuff  through  a  cylinder 
inside  of  which  an  Archimidean  screw  revolved  that 
collected  tlie  fibrous  materials  together  and  pressed 
out  the  pure  peal,  which  became  condensed,  and 
dried  into  a  hard  substance  without  any  external 
pressure.  The  article  thus  produced  was  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  very  hard,  of  considerable  specific 
gravity,  giving  out  much  light  and  heat,  and  capable 
of  stanilini;  the  blast  in  a  furnace.  If  it  could  liave 
been  obtained  cheaply  and  in  large  quantities,  we 
have  no  doubt  the  process  would  now  be  in  general 
operation  all  over  the  country.  But  an  obstacale 
stood  in  the  way  of  producing  any  large  quantity 
of  "condensed  peat"  which  has  proved  the  bane  of 
all  similar  experiments  that  liave  been  heretofore 
undertaken.  We  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  drying  the 
peat,  which  has  been  attended  with  an  amount  of 
trouble,  time,  and  expense  that  rendered  profit  im- 
possible. This  formidable  difficulty  has  at  length, 
we  believe,  been  overcome  by  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  the  "  compressed  peat  fuel,"  who  with 
indefatigable  industry  has  carried  on  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  this  subject  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
We  paid  a  visit  some  days  ago  to  the  works  of  the 
company  that  has  been  formed  to  carry  the  manu- 
facture according  to  Mr  Hodgson's  plan,  and  we 
think  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers  if  we 
lay  before  them  a  brief  description  of  what  we  wit- 
nessed on  that  occasion.  The  works  are  situated  at 
Derrv  lea,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  railway 
station  at  Monasterevan,  on  the  borders  of  Kildare 
and  King's  County.  Here  on  the  margin  of  a  hog, 
about  800  acres  in  ex  tent,  which  has  been  leased  for  the 
purpose, a  building  has  been  erected  containing  a  com- 
pre>sing  machine,  drying  tables,  and  other  requisites 
for  the  manufacture,  the  machinery  being  driv  en  by  a 
steam-engine  of  12-liorse  power.  A  neat  wooden 
house  has  been  provided  for  the  managers  and  fore- 
men, and  larger  structures  have  been  put  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  labourers  eniploved  on  tlie 
works.  They  are  charged  Id.  per  night  for  their 
lodging,  and  a  shop  has  been  established  at  which 
they  can  obtain  provisions  at  first  cost.  It  will  he 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  company  have  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  comfort  of  their  workmen, 
of  whom  they  employ  at  present,  in  what  may  al- 
mosi  be  termed  the  experimeiital  stage  of  the  ma- 
nufacture, about  200  men  and  boys.  The  process 
of  inaiiuf'acturing  the  patent  fuel  is  very  simple, 
rapid,  and  apparently  inexpensive.  As  already 
stated,  the  great  difficulty  which  has  brought  all 
previous  undertakings  of  this  kind  to  grief  has  been 
the  time  and  cost  involved  in  the  drying  of  the  peat. 
Mr.  Hoilgson  has  devised  a  method  of  accomplish- 
ing that  object  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious. 
The  hog  is  first  thoroughly  drained  by  deep  ditches, 
intersecting  each  other  at  intervals  of  about  CO 
yards.  The  upper  surface  of  heather  and  loose  sod 
is  then  removed,  and  the  compact  boi,  thus  laid 
bare,  is  scarified  all  over  by  light  harrows  drawn 
hy  men  ;  the  lousened  surface,  which  dries  very  ra- 
pidly, is  scraped  off,  and  collected  into  heaps,  and 
the  harrowing  is  resumed.  The  operation  in  fine 
weather  is  performed  twice  a  day,  and  the  peat 
thus  collected  is  found  not  to  re-alisorh  moisture, 
although  not  exposed  to  the  weather.  During  the 
two  or  three  hours  that  the  loosened  surface  re- 
mains on  the  bog,  if  the  weather  bj  fine,  it  loses 
about  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  its  moisture.  We  ex- 
amined some  which  had  been  harrowed  a  very  short 
time  previously,  and  found  it  comparatively  dry, 
whilst  a  handful  of  peat  from  tlie  hug  immediately 
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underneath  was  saturated  with  water.  The  drying 
of  peat  tlien  is  partially  caused  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  evaporation,  no  iargpr  extent  of  ground 
being;  required  for  tlie  purpose  tlian  tlie  actual  sur- 
face of  tlie  liog  from  wliieli  it  has  been  detached  by 
the  operation  of  the  harrows.  The  partly  dried 
turf,  or"  mull"  (as  it  is  locally  termed),  is  brought 
from  the  bos;  in  waugons  runniris;  on  light  rails. 
Having  arrived  at  tlie  works,  it  is  tlirown  into  an 
inclined  revolving  riddle,  which  deposits  the  finer 
portions  on  the  drying  tables  or  plates  ;  the  coarser 
portions  fall  out  at  the  lower  end,  and  are  ground 
fine  in  a  raill.  This  is  tlie  only  place  at  which  the 
turf  has  again  to  be  handled  ;  but  in  the  proposed 
new  arrangement  of  the  works  this  defect  will  he 
obviated,  and  the  mill  arranged  to  act  automa- 
tically. The  drying  tables  consist  of  four  sets  of 
plates  250  feet  lonsr,  and  abnrit  8  feet  8  inches  wide  ; 
three-fourths  of  these  are  heated  by  the  waste 
steam  of  the  engines,  an  1  one-fourth  by  the  flue  of 
the  iioiler,  the  hot  smoke  ol  which  is  blown  in  by  a 
fan.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  is  apparent.  The  mull  is 
moved  along  over  the  heated  tables  by  means  of 
two  pairs  of  endless  chains,  having  iron  rakes  se- 
cured to  them  at  intervals  of  six  feet.  The  upper 
part  of  the  chain  carries  the  mull  250  feet  along  the 
upper  table,  and  pushes  it  down  to  the  lower  plates, 
along  which  it  is  brought  back  by  the  lower  half  of 
the  chain,  performing  the  entire  500  feet  in  abcut 
an  hour.  It  then  passes  out  in  a  state  sufficiently 
dry  for  the  pressiim  machine,  and  is  conveyed  by 
revolving  buckets  into  a  loft  from  which  it  is  let 
down  by  a  shoot  into  the  machine,  Tiiis  is  a  simple 
and  inifenious  apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  tube 
about  5  feet  long  and  3j  inches  in  diameter,  into 
one  end  of  which  works  an  iron  ram,  making  00 
strokes  a  minute,  and  at  each  stroke  forming  a  cake 
of  fuel.  Tlie  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  ram 
is  supplied  by  the  friction  of  the  cakes  pas>ing 
through  the  tube,  from  which  they  issue  at  a  consi- 
deralile  temperature  in  the  form  of  a  solid  cylinder, 
and  are  conveyed  by  a  wooden  shoot  about  300  feet 
long  direct  either  into  the  canal  boat  or  the  store; 
this  tube  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  manufacture, 
as  the  solidity  and  durability  of  the  fuel  depend  in 
a  great  degree  on  its  cooling  under  pressure.  As 
til  -  end  of  this  solid  cylinder  of  peat  passes  into  the 
window  of  the  store,  propelled  forward  aliiiut  an 
hich  and  a-quarter  by  every  blow  of  the  ram,  a 
cake  is  detacheil  and  falls  down.  The  whole  process 
of  manufacture,  from  the  time  the  iiiull  is  thrown 
into  tlie  riddle  till  the  compressed  fuel  drops  into 
the  boat  or  store,  occupies  from  three  to  four  hours 
. — a  guarantee,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  the 
operation  is  not  expensive.  All  the  ninchinery  em- 
ployed is  of  a  simple  and  durable  character,  and, 
we  were  informed,  has  been  found  to  work  with 
perfect  regularity  and  freedom  from  accident.  Those 
parts  of  the  pressinir  machine  liable  to  wear  are  in- 
expensive, and  so  consirucled  as  to  be  easily  re- 
placed. The  important  ijuestion  now  ariies,  will 
the  manufacture  of  the  compressed  fuel  pay  ?  The 
directors  of  the  company  a'e  very  sanicuine  on  this 
point,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  their 
expectations  of  success  are  based  on  solid  grounds. 
They  recently  deputeil  two  able  engineers,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  William  Anderson,  to 
iuvesti'jate  the  subject ;  and  those  gentlemen  have 
written  an  ehiborale  report  compr  ising  a  description 
of  the  process  of  manufactnre — an  investigation 
into  the  present  cost  of  production,  and  the  probable 
savin/  to  be  derived  from  a  largely  increased  scale 
of  operations — an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  transit, 
and  the  best  means  for  facilitating  communication 
with  Dublin  and  the  provinces,  ami  a  consideration 
of  the  economic  value  of  the  fuel.  Tliey  have 
addeil  a  very  full  apiienilix,  containing  the  data  on 
which  their  report  is  founded.  From  this  document 
we  find  that  the  production  during  the  mouth  of 
.lanuary  last  was  at  the  rate  of  84  tons  per  week, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  patent  fuel  at  the  works 
was  Gs.  4d.  per  ton.  'I'hi'y  estimate  that,  if  the 
establishment  be  enlarged  to  produce  400  tons  per 
week,  the  cost  of  production  can  he  reduced  to 
3s.  1 1  Jd  ,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  royalty.  At 
present  the  fuel  is  loaded  directly  from  the  store 
into  boats  capable  of  carrying  about  ten  tons  each, 
drawing  two  feet  of  water.  These  boats  are  towed 
down  a  small  canal  from  the  works  to  the  river  Fi- 
gile,  and  are  then  uuided  down  the  stream  to  the 
landing  place,  near  the  aqueduct.  The  cargo, 
which  IS  in  bulk,  is  then  transferred  by  sackluls  to 
the  regular  canal  boats,  if  intended  for  the  lJublin 
iiwirket,  or  to  the  Great  S  iuthern  and  Western 
Hallway,  if  for  stations  along  the  line.  Messrs. 
Cotton  and  Anderson  offer  sii'iiges lions  as  to  the 
improveineiit  of  the  water  ciirriaire,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tramway  from  the  works  to  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and, 
when  made,  will  effect  a  great  savinu;  in  cost  of 
transit.  With  reference  to  the  economic  value  of 
the  fuel  we  think  it  important  to  quote  the  whole  of 


the  passages  in  the  report  dealing  with  that  subject. 
They  say : — 

"The  commercial  value  of  compressed  peat  for 
raising  $team  or  other  uses  in  the  arts  is  not  yet 
fully  ascertained.  It  is  well  known  that  every  kind 
of  fuel,  and  even  every  variety  of  one  kind,  requires 
an  arranseraent  of  grate  and  furnace  peculiar  to  it- 
self, in  order  to  give  the  best  results.  Hitherto, 
however,  compressed  peat  has  been  burned  in  grates 
adapted  to  coal;  and  experiments  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  only  indicate  the  lowest  duty  that 
may  be  expected.  By  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs. 
Fiudlater  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  A.  Todd,  and  Co., 
we  have  been  enabled  to  make  two  very  fair  experi- 
ments. On  the  25th  January,  1864,  one  of  the 
coppers  in  Messrs.  Findlater's  brewery  was  boiled 
in  the  usual  manner  with  a  consumption  of37^cwt. 
of  peat ;  and  on  the  28tli  January  the  same  copper 
was  worked  by  means  of  21j  cwt.  of  Whitehaven 
coal,  making  the  value  of  the  peat  56  6  per  cent  of 
the  coal.  On  the  26th  January  Messrs.  Toild's 
flour  mill  was  worked  twenty-nine  hours  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  9  tons  of  peat;  and  on  the  29lli  Janu- 
ary the  mill  was  worked  for  the  same  time  with  a 
consumption  of  55  tons  of  Wigan  coal,  making  the 
value  of  the  peat  61'1  per  cent.  When  the  boiler 
power  is  ample,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  using 
peat  in  coal-burning  furnaces,  and  the  labour  of 
firing  is  very  little  gieater  than  with  coal ;  for  al- 
though the  fuel  has  to  be  thrown  in  a  little  more 
frequently,  there  is  no  occasion  to  rake  or  clear  the 
fires,  as  no  clinker  is  formed,  and  the  fire-bars,  con- 
sequently, do  not  wear  out.  The  importance  already 
referred  to  of  treating  fuel  in  accordance  with  iis 
peculiar  nature  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  some  very 
careful  experiments  made  in  May,  1802,  at  Messrs. 
Courtney,  Sttphens,  and  Co.'s  works.  It  was  found 
that  a  boiler  which  evaporated  7  21b.  of  water  per 
lb.  of  Welsh  steam  coal,  boiled  off  3  151b.  of  water 
per  lb.  of  compressed  peat  where  the  latter  was 
treated  as  coal ;  and  3  891b.  of  water  where  the  fuel 
was  allowed  to  burn  without  being  disturbed,  raising  '' 
the  duty  from  44  to  54  per  cent.  We  are  of  opinion,  I 
therefore,  that  the  value  of  the  patent  fuel  may  be 
taken  as  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  that  of  Whitehaven 
or  Wi'4an  coal,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  14s. 
to  173.  alonsside  of  the  Dublin  quays.  If  peat  can 
be  sold  in  Dublin  at  lOs.  per  ton,  it  will  become 
economical  to  use  it  when  the  price  of  coal  reaches 
16s.  8d.  per  ton." 

Should  the  company  succeed,  several  improve- 
ments in  tlie  present  process,  and  the  use  of  steam 
power  in  the  preliminary  work  of  harrowing  and 
conveying  the  mull  from  the  bog  to  the  works  will 
doubtless  be  introduced,  which  will  cheapen  the  cost 
of  production.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  it 
will  be  found  practicable,  so  to  improve  the  manu- 
facture as  to  produce  a  fuel  admirably  suited 
for  the  production  of  gas  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  ordinary  compressed  peat  has  now  for  some 
time  been  supplied  to  the  Dublin  market,  but 
in  quantity  unequal  to  the  demand.  It  has 
been  found  a  very  pleasant  fuel  for  the  parlour 
and  bedroom,  and  would  doubtless  be  found  more 
useful  for  those  and  other  domestic  purposes  if 
burned  in  grates  specially  adapted  for  it.  We 
hope,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  the  com- 
pany may proveacomraercial success.  Tlieconversion 
of  our  bogs,  now  lying  useless,  into  a  source  of  wealth 
—  the  establishment  throughout  every  part  of  the 
country  of  peat  works,  giving  extensive  employment, 
distributing  cheap  fuel,  and  facilitating  iron  and 
other  manufactures  — present  advantages  sufficiently 
obvious  and  important  to  justify  us  in  taking  a  warm 
Interest  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking. 


The  Daily  News,  July  1st,  speaking  of  Benson's 
watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says,  "  Here  are  ar- 
ranged a  fine  selection  of  watches  manufactured  by 
liini  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles  of 
horological  science.  When  we  compare  tliein  with 
the  specimens  of  ancient  watch-work  which  are 
placed  beside  them,  or  even  with  those  worn  by  our 
grandfathers,  the  immense  advance  in  this  hraiich 
of  the  mechanical  arts  is  at  once  apparent."  Chro- 
nometer, duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre 
seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  watch,  f  om  the  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present  capable,  and 
adapted  to  all  cliuiates.  Benson's  Illustrated 
pamphlet  on  watches  (free  for  two  stamps)  co  1- 
tains  a  short  history  of  watcliaiakiiig,  with  descrip- 
tions ami  prices,  from  3  lo  2(J0  guineseacli.  It  acts 
as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and  enables 
those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Colonien, 
India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch, 
and  have  it  sent  tree  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Ben- 
son, prize  medallist,  class  33,  honourable  mention, 
class  15;  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Branch 
establishment,  C3,  Cornhill.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  ap- 
pointment to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


MR.  RAWLINSON'S  REPORT  ON  THE  BHAD- 
FIELD  RESERVOIR. 

After  some  delay  the  report  of  Mr.  Rawllnson,  the 
Government  inspector,  on  the  bursting  of  the  Hraitfield 
dam,  and  the  state  of  the  other  works  of  the  SheflBehl 
Water  Company,  has  at  length  made  its  appearance. 
Mr.  Rawlinson  repeats  the  views  he  expressed  at  tho 
inquest  with  respect  to  the  material  and  mode  of  con- 
structing the  dam,  &;c.     As  to  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  he  says:— "The  objectionable  mode  of 
laying  the  outlet  pipes  most  probably  fractured  the 
puddle-wall  at  the  point  of  crossing.    The  loose  state 
of  the  material  at  the  top  of  the  bank  let  in  the  water. 
As  it  risf'S  in  the  reservoir  this  water  has  most  pro- 
bably found  its  way  down  the  face  of  the  puddle  to 
the  fracture  in  the  puddle-wall  above  the  outlet  pipes, 
and  hence  the  destruction  so  swift  and  terrible  in  its 
etfects.    Cast-iron  pipes  ought  never  to  be  laid  under 
such  conditions  as  these  were.    A  culvert  of  masoniy 
with  an  inner  valve- well,  as  in  the  Bradford  re  ervoirs, 
should  have  been  provided.    This  culvert  should  have 
been  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  in  solid  ground, 
free  from  the  loose  earth  of  the  embankment.  'I'lie 
lower  twenty  feet  of  any  reservoir,  formed  on  the  plan 
of  this  at  Dale  Dyke,  may,  if  required,  be  drawn 
down  by  a  syphon  arraugeinent,  and  all  the  valves 
may  be  within  reach  for  examination  or  for  re|iairs. 
The  by-wash  arrangement  at  Dale  Dyke  was  inade- 
quate for  the  drainage  area.    The  length  provided, 
64  feet,  ought  to  have  been  not  less  than  three  feet 
for  each  100  acres  of  drainaae  area,  or  12!)  feet,  and 
extra  power  fm-  lowering  flood-water  during  a  storm 
should,  even  with  such  a  length  of  by- wash,  be  pro- 
vided.   The  embankment  was  not  properly  designed. 
The  material  anil  mode  of  constrnclicm  were  alike 
defective.    The  following  recommendation  of  the  jury, 
'  That  in  our  opinion  the  Legislature  ought  to  talie 
such  action  as  will  result  in  a  governmental  inspection, 
of  all  work.s  of  this  character,  and  that  such  inspertion 
should  be  frequent,  sufficient,  and  regular,'  basreceived 
our  serious  attentiim.     We  cannot,  however,  recom- 
mend it  for  adoption.    Any  approval  of  plans  or 
casual  inspection  of  waterworks' embankments  cannot 
insure  ultimate  safety  in  such  work.     The  respon- 
.sibility  must  remain  as  at  present,  with  the  engineer 
and  persons  inimeilia'ely  connected  with  the  works. 
JIagistrates  have  jurisdiction  under  clauses  inserted  in 
recent  Waterworks  Acts.    In  our  opinion  a  longer 
period  than  is  usually  inserted  in  such  acts  for  the 
construction  of  works  of  this  character  should  be 
allowtd,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  gradually 
to  tsst  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the  work.  For 
this  purpose,  ample  means  to  draw  the  water  d.iwn 
should  be  provided  considerably  below  the  permanent 
full-water  leve  ." 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THREE  CATHEDRALS 
IN  IRELAND. 
SAINT  Patrick's — tuam — and  saint  canicu, 

AT  KILKENNY. 

After  the  lapse  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Mary,  at  Tuam,  is  being  raised  on  the 
ancient  foundations  of  the  edifice  erected  by  Edau 
O'Hoisin,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  received 
the  Pall  A.D.  1152.  The  restored  cathedral  once 
more  encloses  the  beautiful  red  sandstone  arch,  cha- 
racterized by  Dr.  Petrie  as  "  the  most  ma};ificeiit 
specimen  of  its  kind  remaining  in  Ireland."  This 
arch,  still  wonderfully  preserved,  was  the  chancel  arch 
of  Edau's  Cathedral,  and  in  the  new  edifice  retains 
the  place  it  occupied  seven  hundred  years  ago.  The 
architect,  Thomas  Neweuham  Deane,  Esq.,  son  of 
Sir '1  liomas  Deane,  has  found  a  means  for  overcoming 
the  difliculty  of  incorporating  this  ancient  arch  and 
chancel  with  the  stalely  portions  of  I  ho  liuilding,  thus 
rendering  the  restoration  acceptable  to  all.  Already 
the  new  edifice  has  risen  to  .-ome  height,  and  the  most 
expensive  part  of  the  work  is  done. 

At  the  same  moment  the  unparalleled  munificence 
of  an  individual  has  reared  again  in  all  its  perfect 
beauty  the  noble  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  and  made 
it  a  shrine  at  which  the  architects  of  distant  ages  shall 
gather  inspiration,  the  Bishoj)  and  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Ossory  are  resioiiiig  the  singularly  beautiful  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Canice;  and  in  the  West — in  ancient  Tuam 
—  the  Bishop,  the  Dean  his  Chapter  are  rebuilding  a 
cathedral  which  will  be  an  honour  to  the  country, 
and  a  proof  that  in  Ireland,  at  least,  for  the  sacred 
precincts  of  our  temples  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleep- 
ing. The  coat  of  raising  the  Cathedral  of  Tuam  is 
gre.it — the  district  poor.  All  classes  have  combined 
with  churchmen  to  make  the  building  what  it  ought 
to  be  ;  the  work  is  not  merely  a  diocesan  or  provincial, 
but  a  national  one. 

It  rarely  falls  to  one  mind  to  have  two  cathedrals 
of  such  archajological  interest  to  restore  in  integrity 
as  Tuam  and  St.  Canice  at  Kilkenny.  To  the  archi- 
tect, T.  Newenham  Deane,  Esq.,  this  privilege  hag 
arisen. 
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CHURCHES  KECENTLY  CONSECRATED. 
Tub  new  district  Cluirch  of  St.  John,  Monkstown, 
was  consecrated  on  Suiiday,  the  19th  ult.  It  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  of  solid  graidte.  in  the  Early  English 
style.  Tlie  builders  were  the  Messrs.  CocUbuiu  and 
Sons  of  Brunswick-street,  but  subst-quently  transepts 
were  added  by  Mr.  Bodon  of  Richmond-street.  It 
contains  about  800  sittings,  is  heated  by  llie  most  im- 
proved apparatus,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  design 
was  by  Messrs.  Welland  and  Gillespie,  architects  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  handsome 
chancel  furidtureand  other  upliolstery  work  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Joseph  Uigges  of  Lincoln-place;  and  the 
organ,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  principal  aisle, 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  Bevington,  of  London,  at  a 
cost  of  £300."  The  ground  upon  which  the  edifice 
stands  is  a  free  grant  from  Viscount  de  Vesci  and  the 
Karl  of  Longford.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  is 
estimated  at  £4,500,  contributed  by  private  sub- 
scription. 

A  similar  c  -lemony  hss  also  been  recently  performed 
in  TuUow  Cliurch,  Carrickmines.  It  a  small,  but 
very  neat  building,  the  style  of  architecture  being 
Gothic,  of  the  middle  period,  and  is  constructed  of 
granite  stcue,  with  dressings  of  cut  granite.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Welland  and  Gillespie,  architects 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Mr.  Thomas 
Waldron,  KilcuUen,  was  the  contractor.  The  stained 
{jlass  windows  are  the  work  of  IMessrs.  Sillery,  and  the 
painting  that  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Golden  Ball.  The 
seats,  and  entire  furniture  are  in  strict  keeping  with 
n  building  of  the  meiliaival  style.  The  church  is 
handsomely  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding 
extensive  views  of  the  beautiful  scenery  surroundinij, 
it  ill  all  directions,  forming  itself  a  very  pleasing 
object  in  the  landscape.  It  is  situated  on  Mr. 
I'entley's  pro,ierty,  who  generously  made  a  grant  of 
the  ground. 


CorresjJoiiDcncc. 

[  U  to  be  ilistinc'li/  underst  od  that,  althrmgh  we  give  place  to 
Idlers  of  correspiiitdents,  we  do  not  subscribe  editorially  to  the 
opinio/is  or  slatements  set  forth  in  same.} 


"THE  LAW  OF  BUILDING  SOCIETIES." 

TO  TIIIC  EDITOR  OK  THE  DUBLIN  BUILUliR. 


SlK, — In  your  last  issue  an  anonymous  writer  re- 
fers to  "the  law  of  building  societies,"  and  in  doing 
so  attempts  to  pass  off  with  pretended  ini.ifTerence  the 
great  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Alliance  National 
l^aiid.  Building  and  Investment  Company  over  the 
ordinary  building  societies.  Your  correspondent  pro- 
fesses to  have  closely  examined  the  Act  of  Win.  IV. 
and  the  acts  incorporated  therewith,  and  he  is  appa- 
rently satisfied  with  his  investigation.  Now,  sir,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  all  our  statute 
hooks  there  does  not  exist  so  complicated  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  the  Building  Societies"  Act  and  all  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Acts  "incorporated  therewith." 
'I'liere  is  not  a  counsel  in  Ireland  whose  opinion 
wou  d  be  worth  having  who  would  give  a  positive  and 
decided  judgment  on  ihe  real  meaning  of  those  acts 
ill  their  several  phases.  I  could  produco  dozens  of 
instances  wherein  Mr.  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  registrar  in 
Eiiffland,  and  Mr.  Griflin,  the  registrar  in  Ireland, 
liave  contradicted  in  one  year  their  own  proceedings 
and  decisions  of  the  previous  year.  I  can  also  pro- 
duce proof  that  Mr.  Griffin  and  Sir.  Pratt  hardly 
agree  on  any  single  point  in  relation  to  the  law  of 
these  societies.  As  one  instance,  Mr.  Gridin,  with 
whom  the  "  Civil  Service  Society"  is  registered,  holds 
that  not  one  farthing  of  the  funds,  or  of  the  profits 
of  such  societies,  can  be  used  for  "  management  ex- 
penses," but  that  the  members  must  defray  the  same 
by  distinct  contributions  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
!iiid  this  the  building  societies  hitherto  registered  in 
Ireland  have  done  ;  and,  at  this  very  time,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dublin  Building  Association,  with  its 
offices  in  Eustace-st.,  pay  2.s.  a  share  per  annum  for 
"  management  expenses."  Now,  Mr.  Pratt  holds  that 
this  is  not  at  all  necessary  under  the  act.  Tlius  do 
the  Registrars  themselves  differ  in  opinion.  I  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  whole  question, 
aud  have  been  for  years  mixed  up  in  various  societies 
under  these  acts,  and  have  seen  counsels'  opinions  on 
ditferent  points  raised,  and  I  must  say  that,  though 
Mr.  Griffin's  views  sometimes  press  severely  on  so- 
cieties, yet  I  believe  he  is  more  generalb'  correct  than 
Mr.  Pratt  on  these  points. 

But  your  correspondent  pretends  to  quote  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pratt,  which  he  does  not  give  you. 
Mr.  Pratt  is  not  the  registrar  in  and  for  Ireland,  and 
his  opinion  is  therefore  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  upon,  for  it  would  soon  be  found  that  the 
Lish  judges  would  pay  ver}'  little  attention  to  such 
aa  opinion,  and  would  ask,  as  I  have  known  them  to 
do  — "  Who  is  Mr.  Pratt?  we  cannot  recognize  him  at 
all  in  Ireland." 

You  are  told,  and  your  reader's,  I  suppose,  are  ex- 
pected to  b.lieve  it  on  theassertion  of  an  anonymous 


writer,  that  there  is  non-liability  under  the  6th  and 
7lh.  of  Win.  IV.  cap.  32.  Is  it  not  sufficient  con- 
tradiction of  this  to  state  that  this  act  was  passed  in 
1834,  when  "  limited  liability  "  was  actually  unthought 
of  in  public  companies  and  societies?  But  it  is  said, 
"all  the  building  societies  in  England  are  registered 
under  this  enactment  "  And  let  me  ask  what  other 
enactment  had  they  to  register  under  when  they  first 
registered?  The  "Companies  act  of  1862  "  is 
rather  a  recent  enactment  under  which  societies  re- 
gistered in  1836,  1840,  1850,  and  subsequent  years 
could  hardly  have  enrolled  themselves.  Even  the 
company  your  correspondent  refers  to  was  regis- 
tered as  a  society,  but  has  been  re-enrolled  under 
"  the  companies'  act"  as  being  more  advantageous 
and  much  more  secure  and  safe.  01' course  there  can 
be  no  controver  sy  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  act 
of  1834  and  that  of  18G2.  It  would  be  offering  insult 
to  your  intelligent  readers  to  begin  to  discuss  such  a 
question.  But  perhaps  your  readers  are  not  aware 
that  many  building  societies,  co-operative  store  so- 
cieties, co-opei-ative  factory  societies,  and  even  benefit 
sick  societies  in  England  and  Ireland  are  re-enrolling 
under  the  "  companies'  act."  In  Belfast,  within  the 
last  month,  a  local  building  society  has  re-enrolled 
under  the  act  of  1862. 

I  feel  confident,  sir,  that  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Building  Society  will  one  day  have  cause  to 
thank  the  company  with  which  I  am  connected  for 
having  called  their  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
"the  Companies'  Act"  over  the  Gth  and  7th  of 
VVm.  IV. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  space  by  going  into  all  the 
details  of  these  advantages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
under  the  Gth  and  7th  of  VVm.  \.V.  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  limited  liability,  or,  if  any  one  likes  it  better 
— it  is  ill-defined  and  a  question  in  dispute;  under 
"the  Companies'  Act"  this  limitation  to  the  liability 
of  shai-eholders  is  well  defined  and  clearly  set  forth. 
Under  the  Gth  and  7th  of  VVm.  no  deposits  of  money 
can  be  legally  received;  under  the  act  of '62  any 
amount  can  lie  received  at  interest  as  provided  for  in 
the  articles  of  association.  Under  the  act  of  VVm.  a 
iocietv  can  pay  out  no  annual  dividend,  it  must  only 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  to  i-ealise  the  shares;  under 
the  act  of  Vic.  the  company  ca  r  pay  half-yearly  divi- 
dends ill  the  usual  way.  Under  the  act  of  VVm.,  as 
interpreted  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Griffin,  the  registrar 
in  Ireland,  not  one  farthing  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
funds  to  defray  even  the  legitimate  expenses,  though 
many  societies'  officers  try  to  hoodwink  the  registrar 
and  their  own  members  on  this  point,  and  the  "  ma- 
nagement expenses"  often  amount  to  the  interest,  and 
leave  the  investors  no  profits ;  under  the  act  of 
'02  the  expenses  are  of  course  fairiy  and  equitably 
borne  out  of  the  pr  ofits.  Under  tire  act  of  Wm.  the 
loans  aie  lent  by  so  nrany  sh.ires  of  the  society,  viz. : 
a  borrower  from  a  society,  with  its  shares  £50  each, 
payable  at  5s.  a  iiioiith,  if  he  wanted  £400,  borrows 
eiykt  shares,  he  is  registered  on  the  books  for  eight 
"  advanced  shares,"  and  a  mortgage  is  registered 
against  him  in  Uenrielta-strdet  for  £400  ;  after  he  has 
satisfied  the  mortgage  he  is  still  liable  for  the  eight 
shares  on  which  he  never  invested  anything ;  under 
the  act  of  '62  the  borrower  is  only  liable  for  the 
monthly  repayments  on  his  loan,  and  for  nothing  else. 
Other  points  of  distinction  as  important  as  these 
might  be  put,  but  I  am  trespassing  too  much  on  your 
sp  ice.  Permit  me,  however,  to  sar  that  instead  of 
"  vainly  endeavouring  to  obstruct  the  progress  "  of  any 
building  society,  the  directors  of  the  company  which 
I  ofliciallv  represent  are  most  anxious  for  the  success 
of  all  such  organizations.  I  pei-sonally  tendered  every 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  Civil  Service  Society.  Prior 
to  its  being  enrolled  under  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV. 
I  voluntarily  furni.shed  to  its  secretary  and  other 
gentlemen  connected  with  it  every  document  in  my 
possession  calculated  to  assist  them  in  avoiding  the 
disadvantages  of  the  act  of  '34,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  enrolling  under 
the  act  of '62.  They  selected  the  former  act,  and  now 
thev  must  take  the  consequences  of  its  defects  being 
pointed  out  to  the  public  for  the  protection  aud 
guidance  of  the  masses. 

I  observe  by  the  prospectus  of  the  Civil  Service  So- 
ciety that  the  directors  purpose  to  lend  "  </te  value" 
of  house  property.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  waste  time 
nor  space,  nor  ofier  insult  to  the  practical  experience 
of  the  professional  gentlemen  for  whose  special  benefit 
the  lJuui.iN  Bdii.dkr  is  published,  nor  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  your  general  readers,  by  pointing  out  the 
absui-dity  of  this  proposition.  No  one  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  safe  management  of  a 
building  society  would  have  ever  made  such  a  rule; 
or  would  propose  to  pay  for  a  bidder  the  deposit  on  a 
piii-chase  at  an  auction  out  of  the  funds  of  a  society. 
Any  society  which  would  attempt  to  lend  "  the  value" 
of  house  property  could  not  prosper — itcimld  not  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Would  any  gentleman  on  the  board 
of  any  building  society  lend  out  of  his  own  private 
funds  "the  value"  of  house  property  or  pay  for 
another  deposit  money  where  no  deed  of  security  had 
been  executed,  and  where  the  patty  might  never 


complete  the  purchase  ?  Surely  not.  Then  why  pro- 
pose or  profess  to  lend  "  the  value  "  or  to  pay  depositi 
out  of  other  people's  savings?  The  thing  would  be 
most  suicidal.  Of  course  needy  borrowers,  who  would 
be  very  glad,  no  doubt,  to  get  a  house  with  other 
people's  moneys,  would  desire  the  loan  of  "  the  value ;" 
but,  the  man  who  has  no  savings  of  his  own  to  em- 
bark in  a  house  for  himself,  or  having  them  would  not 
trust  them  in  a  building,  is  surely  neither  fit  nor 
entitled  to  be  entrusted  with  the  savings  of  others. 

Mr.  Gernon,  in  his  speech  as  reported  correctly  in 
your  last,  says  the  Civil  Service  Society  is"  the  first 
started  iu  this  country."  There  have  been  half-a- 
dozen  such  societies  in  Dublin  alone,  some  of  them 
failures;  there  have  been  such  societies,  well  worked, 
in  Belfast  for  the  last  quarter  «f  a  century ;  there 
are  Ave  or  six  societies  in  Belfast  at  present — it  was 
there  I  first  became  a  member  of  one;  there  is  a  very 
excellent  society  in  Cork  ;  there  is  one  in  Derry  ;  there 
is  one  in  Eustace-street,  Dublin ;  and  there  are  three 
ill  Kingstown.  So  much  for  Mr.  Gernon's  know- 
ledge of  his  own  country  and  of  these  organization* 
which  exist  in  it. — Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  MOT^ATT. 

84,  Middle  Abbey -street, 
Dublin,  June  24,  18b4. 


THE  KINGSTOWN  ROYAL  MARINE  HOTEL. 

TO  THE   EDITOR     OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

SiK  — Since  writing  my  few  hurried  lines  for  your 
last  issue,  I  have  read  in  the  Kingstown  Correspon- 
dence of  a  morning  jouinal  that  "a  large  number  of 
men  continue  to  be  employed  daily  in  the  clearing 
and  cutting  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  intended 
to  build  the  new  monster  hotel.  Ships  are  also  en- 
gaged in  transporting  massive  blocks  of  Portland  stone 
pipes,  and  other  materiel  necessary  for  the  work." 
Now,  sir,  I  have  paiil  frequent  visits  to  the  ground, 
and  have  never  seen  more  than  half  a  dozen  of 
labourers  shovelling  and  harrowing  earth  from  one 
spot  to  another.  The  "  special"  correspondent  states 
truly  that  "  massive  blocks  of  Portland  stone"  (and, 
he  might  have  mentioned,  Bath  stone,  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Messrs.  Pictor  and  Son)  pipes,  and  other  ma- 
teriel  have  arrived ;  but  he  should  have  told  us  why 
the  native  granite  (plenty  of  which  can  be  had  in  the 
neighbourhood)  has  not  been  considered  suitable  for 
the  "  monster."  The  omission  from  the  latest  revised 
plan  of  the  large  public  room  has  caused  much  dis- 
appointment here,  as  the  want  of  a  convenient  hall 
for  lectures,  &c.,  is  sadly  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Kingstown.  I  look  forward  with  deep  anxiety  for 
the  result  of  the  meeting  called  for  next  Monday, 
when,  as  stated  in  the  company's  advertisement,  their 
"  alfairs  and  prospects"  will  be  the  topic  for  discus- 
sion.— Excuse  again,  one  who  is 

Not  a  Victim. 

Kingstown,  June  27,  1864. 


I^ab  Jntellrgeixfc. 


common  pleas. 
Armstrong  v.  Breslin. — Action  for  damages  for 
alleged  breach  of  covenant.  Plaintiff  alleged  that 
by  a  certain  deed  made  in  18fil,  the  defendant  co- 
venanted that  he  would  not  build  any  houses  upon 
a  certain  piece  of  land  at  Bray,  and  that  be  would 
not  allow  to  be  used  there  anything  which  would 
be  offensive  to  plaintiff.  Five  distinct  breaches  of 
covenant  were  complained  of.  Plaintiff  leased  to 
defendant  a  plot  of  ground  (and  which  he  iiiiended 
to  have  as  a  passage  to  his  hotel),  under  covenant 
that  defendant  was  not  to  build  on  his  garden,  or 
do  anything  that  would  injure  the  property  of 
plaintiff.  Defendant,  however,  built  a  stable,  and 
allowed  to  he  placed  there  two  niarinre  heaps  and  an 
ashpit,  to  the  annoyiince  of  plaintiff  and  family. 
After  iieariiig  the  evidence,  the  Chief  Justice  6aid 
that  this  was  not  a  case  for  damages,  hut  simply 
for  the  establishment  of  a  right,  and  as  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  nuisance  created  by  defendant, 
he  should  remove  the  manure,  and  that  damages 
of  Is.  should  he  entered  against  hiiu,  and  also  the 
costs  ill  the  action. 


consolidated  cha.uber. 

Irish  Iodine  and  Marine  Salt  Co.  v.  J.  S. 
M'Ardle.  —  Action  to  recover  damages  laid  at 
£4,500  for  deceit.  The  defendant  was  a  chemist, 
and  the  deceit  was  alleged  to  have  been  practised 
by  him  in  the  sale  of  a  patent  for  e.vlracting  iodine 
and  maiiiie  salt  from  seaweed.  1'liere  was  a  cross 
action  by  defeodant  against  Ihe  company  for  price 
of  patent.  Mr.  Todd  moved,  on  part  of  plaintiffs, 
for  liberty  to  substitute  service  of  sninmoiis  and 
plaint  01  Mr.  Fottrell,  uttorney  for  Mr.  M'Ardle 
in  cross  action.    Condition  1  order  granted. 


July  I,  18(14.] 
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The  Life-Boat ;  or  Journal  of  the  National  Life- 

Boat  Institution. 
The  quarterly  numlier  of  this  valuable  journal  has 
just  reached  us.  We  have  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  directions  for  the  restoration  of 
the  apparently  drowned  contained  in  its  opening 
coliiinns,  and  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  space 
for  tlieir  transfer  to  our  publication.  We  learn 
from  the  worthy  secretary  of  the  Institution  that 
the  directions  can  be  had  in  a  separate  form  on  thick 
paper  from  Messrs  Clowes  and  Sons,  London,  at 
5s.  per  100.  The  circulation  of  these  in  the  neisjh- 
bourhood  of  bathing  places  would  be  of  use  at  the 
present  season.  The  present  number  contains  the 
usual  reports  of  service  rendered  by  the  Life- Boats, 
hv  which,  in  1863,  the  number  of  lives  eaved  was 
714  ! 


Delany  and  Oke's  Wagu  Table.    London  :  E.  and  F. 
N.  Spon. 

This  carefully-compiled  and  well-got-up  broad  sheet 
will  be  found  exceedinfjly  useful  in  workshops  and 
factories  where  hands  occasionally  work  for  broken 
periods.  The  calculations  are  made  from  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  up  to  ten  days,  at  various  rates  per  day. 

Mr.  8.  0.  Bejton's  Monthlies  have  been  received ; 
they  contain  the  usual  amount  of  valuable  and  in- 
structive articles. 


general  Jtcms. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Town 
Clerk  is  intended  to  be  erected  in  Finglas  church- 
yard. The  expense  will  be  defrayed  by  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Town  Council. 

An  effectual  and  inexpensive  method  of  cleaning 
monuments  and  tablets,  by  which  the  lettering 
is  not  defaced,  nor  the  marble  injured,  has  been 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Allen,  of  Henry-street,  who 
will  afford  clergymen  and  others  interested  every 
information  as  to  the  preparation. 

Tlie  time  for  receiving  tenders  for  the  new  Na- 
tional Bank-house  at  Thurles,  has  been  extended 
to  Monday  next,  4th  inst. 

J'enders  are  required  for  the  erection  of  weaving 
sheds,  warehouses,  boiler-house,  &c.,  at  Greenliills, 
Drogheda,  for  the  enterprising  firm  of  Whitworth 
Bros.,  of  Manchester.  It  is  expected  that  consider- 
able employment  will  soon  beafl'orded  to  the  working 
classes  in  the  locality. 

The  Corporation  of  Sligo  invite  plans  for  the  erection 
of  a  Town  Hall ;  the  cost  to  be  about  £5,000. 

The  prospectus  of  a  new  "  Monster"  Hotel  Com- 
pany has  been  issued.  The  promoters  say  that — "  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  business  of  the  hotel  on  the  Fox- 
rock  estate  having  rendered  it  imperative  to  make  im- 
portant additions  to  the  existing  premises,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  public  for 
accommodation,  by  forming  a  company,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  '  limited  liability,'  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
establishment,  and  its  future  direction  on  a  sufficiently 
extensive  scale." 

A  conversazione  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts  is  announced  for 
this  evening,  to  be  held  in  their  exhibition  rooms, 
Lower  Abbey-street. 

The  contractors  for  the  Enniskillen  and  Sligo  Rail- 
way require  an  inspector.    Salary  £2  to  £3  weekly. 

The  ground  known  as  the  "  Portubello  Gardens," 
on  the  South  Circular-road,  is  to  be  let  for  building 
purposes.  The  situation  is  most  desirable,  and  should 
be  a  good  speculation  for  capitalists  or  builders. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  Rathdown  Union,  a  second  complaint  w-as  made 
as  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  in  finish- 
ing the  works  at  the  Dean's  Grange  Cemetery.  The 
foreman,  who  was  present,  was  directed  to  inform  Mr. 
Douglass  that  if  the  neglect  was  persevered  in  the 
board  would  direct  its  officer  to  finish  the  work  at  the 
expense  and  risk  of  the  contractor.  The  immediate 
attention  of  Mr.  Frith,  County  Surveyor,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  works  are  being  carried  out,  was 
also  called  to  the  matter,  he  having  been  in  receipt  of 
a  percentage  on  the  outlay  for  his  trouble,  and  failed 
to  carry  out  his  obligations  to  tho  board. 


Tub  St.  Dohi.ougii's  Cash. — The  inquiry  into  this 
novel  case  was  resumed  on  Monday  last,  before  the 
magistrates,  an  order  to  that  effect  having  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Crown.  After  the  hearing  of  a  mass 
of  evidence  for  and  against,  Mr.  M'Allister,  Inspector 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  deposed  as  to  tlie 
faculty  having  been  given  for  the  building  of  the 
church,  but  from  it  there  a[  pnared  to  have  been  no 


power  granted  to  interfere  with  the  graves.  lie  further 
deposed  to  the  nave  of  the  church  having  been  lowered  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  do  so  to  erect  the  church  according 
to  the  plans ;  the  ground  round  the  church  was  in 
some  places  five  feet  higher  than  the  nave ;  if  the  walks 
and  appniaches  had  not  been  made  he  would  have 
had  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  fact ;  it  was 
essential  to  make  the  slope  to  prevent  the  mound 
falling.  The  further  hearing  was  adjourned  to  the 
31st  prox. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  and  Rosa  Bonhehk. — 
The  Empress  a  few  days  ago  went  to  the  pleasant 
village  of  Tliomery,  near  Fontainebleau,  to  visit  the 
studio  of  Mdlle,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  requested  to  see 
her  sudio.  The  artist  showed  her  Majesty  the  different 
paintings  on  which  she  is  at  present  engaged,  as  well 
as  many  fine  studies  of  animals.  A  painting  repre- 
senting astag leading  a  herd  of  hinds  along  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  eminence  especially  attracted  the  notice  of 
her  Majesty.  After  passing  an  hour  in  the  studio,  the 
I'.mpress  took  leave,  having  first  obtained  a  promise 
that  her  private  collection  should  be  enriched  by  a 
picture  by  Mdlle.  Bonheur,  and  that  the  artist  would 
pay  her  a  return  visit  at  the  Palace. 

A  Dai!K  House. — A  dark  house  is  always  an  un- 
healthy house,  always  an  ill-aired  bouse,  always  a 
dirty  house.  Wantof  light  stops  growth,  and  promotes 
scrofula,  rickets,  &c.,  among  children.  People  lose 
their  health  in  a  dark  house,  and  if  they  get  ill  they 
cannot  get  well  again  in  it.  Three  out  of  many 
negligences  and  ignorances  in  managing  the  health  of 
houses  generally  1  will  here  mention  as  specimens. 
First — That  the  female  head  in  charge  of  any  building 
daes  not  think  it  necessary  to  visit  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner of  it  every  day.  Second — That  it  is  not  consi- 
dered essential  to  air,  to  sun  and  clean  rooms  while 
uninhabited.  Third — That  one  window  is  considered 
enough  to  air  a  room. — Florence  Nightingale. 

A  LoooJiOTiVB  Pai.ack. — The  following  are  the 
particulars  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
Imperial  couple  during  their  journey  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Berlin: — The  Imperial  train  consists  of  12 
carriages,  so  connected  as  to  form  a  whole,  and  allow 
the  travellers  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  withou' 
being  seen.  This  locomotive  home,  being  heated  and 
lighted  by  gas,  and  protected  against  the  rigors  of  a 
nortiiern  season  like  the  be^t  furnished  palace,  is  about 
as  comfortable  an  abode  as  the  Hermitage,  I'eterhoff, 
or  the  vast  but  elegant  chateau  Zarsko  Selo.  The 
Empress  has  three  carriages,  which  may  be  described 
respectively  as  bed-room,  sitting-room  and  drawing- 
room.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  different  com- 
partments, furnished  in  the  most  gordeous  and  expen- 
sive style.  Another  carriage — devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
ICmperor — is  fittted  up  with  green  leather,  and  remar- 
kable for  its  simplicity.  In  a  fifth  carriage — a  kind 
of  dancing  saloon,  flanked  by  diminutive  boudoirs — a 
harp  and  piano  have  been  placed;  in  a  si.xth  a  billiard 
table  invites  the  travellers  to  shorten  the  weariness  of 
the  journey  by  play  ;  whilst  the  seventh  contains  a 
batterie  de  cuisine.  The  five  others  are  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  adjutants 
and  physician,  the  valets  and  the  maids  of  the  suite. 
The  whole  properly  constitutes  the  best  adaptation  of 
the  comfort  and  luxuries  of  a  permanent  residence  to 
migratory  purposes  ever  invented.  There  is  some 
difference  between  the  present  Alexander  sweeping 
over  his  icy  steppes,  sitting  in  a  warm  and  cheerful 
apartment,  and  his  uncle,  who  50  years  ago  had  to 
push  his  way  on  horseback  over  the  road  between  his 
two  capitals,  and  was  nearly  lost  in  the  snows  of  a 
winter  night. 

The  Bi'.idge  over  the  Scheldt,  at  Aiidenarde, 
is  a  rather  singular  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
Belgian  engineers  have  attempted  to  apply  the  "  bow- 
string," principle  of  bridge  building.  It  was  erected 
on  the  railway  called  the  Hainaut  and  Flanders  line, 
and  it  ci'ossed  the  Scheldt  at  Amlenarde,  at  an  aUf^le 
with  the  axis  of  the  river  of  59  (leg.  41  miii.  25  sec; 
tho  width  required  to  give  a  free  passage  to  the  waters 
was  about  03  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  extra  width  of  the 
towing  path  was  about  10  ft.,  measured  normally  to 
the  opening,  so  that  the  clear  span  of  the  arcli  was 
made  91  ft.  2^-  in.  on  the  skew.  The  designer  of  this 
work  was  M.  Auguste  Dallot,  Ingenieur  ordinaire, 
acting  under  theotdersof  M.  Leon  Marsillon,  Ingenieur 
en  chef  of  the  line.  The  peculiarity  of  this  bridge 
lies  in  the  application  of  the  arcs,  which  are  made  in 
two  pieces,  and  butt  together  freely,  being  maintained 
in  their  po.sition  by  ke,\s  and  wedges;  and  in  the 
roadway,  which  is  made  of  brickwork,  carrying  the 
ballast,  which  serves  to  diininibh  the  noise  made  by 
the  passing  train.  Necessarily  the  weight  of  iron  thus 
employed  is  very  great,  but  we  cannot  conceive  that 
Ibis  fact  should  alone  account  for  the  excess  of  weight 
of  this  bridge  over  the  ordinary  form  of  girder  gene- 
rally employed.  Thus  the  weight  that  would  be 
ordinarily  given  to  the  ironwork  of  a  straight  girder 
bridge  would  be  about  12  cwt.  per  foot  forward; 
in  this  case,  however,  the  weight  was  at  least 
18  cwt.  per  foot,  and  the  results  of  the  trials  showed 
that  there  was  not  too  much  strength  in  the  arch. 
I'here  are  three  bowstring  girders,  which  are  main- 


tained in  their  position  by  the  roadway  at  the  bottom, 
and  by  a  cross  piece  of  -|-  iron  measuring  six  iiichea 
in  the  side  at  the  top.  The  height  of  the  assembluge 
is  19  ft.  8J  in  ,  composed  of  the  bottom  girder  of  about 
3  ft.  high  ;  the  arc,  which  is  of  14  in.  thickness  or 
depth  at  the  junction,  and  the  rise  of  the  arc.  which 
is  about  15  ft.  G\  in.  The  pieces  that  thus  form  the 
bridge  are  spaced  at  the  distance  of  14  ft.  6  in.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  distance  between  their 
inner  borders  is  13  It.  2  in.;  comprehending  5  ft.  for 
the  roadway,  and  two  side  spaces  of  4  ft.  1  in.  each. 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine  of  September  5th,  in 
its  description  of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says  : — 
"  Benson's  'Teat  piece  of  clock  work  is  oertainly  a 
marvellous  achievement  in  clock-mak'ng,  both  an 
regards  the  workmanship,  and  its  capacity  under 
difficult  circumstances  for  time  measuring."  Ben- 
son's new  show  rooms  contain  clocks  designed  hy 
the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and  include  clocks  for  th* 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  bed-room,  library,  hall, 
staircase,  bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret,  railways, 
warehouse,  counting  house,  with  musical,  astronomi- 
cal, and  every  description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest 
to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present 
capal>Ie.  Church  and  turret  clocks  especially  esti- 
mated for.  Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks 
and  watches  (free  hy  post  for  two  stamp-')  contnins 
a  short  history  of  clock  and  watch-making,  with 
descriptions  and  prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the 
purchase  of  a  clock  or  a  watch,  and  enal>les  those 
who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  (Colonies, 
India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock. 
Also  a  short  pamplilet  on  cathedral  and  public 
clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received 
a  prize  medal  and  honouralrle  mention  in  classes  33 
and  15. — 33  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  Lond<m.  Branch 
estal)Iishnient,  03,  Cornhill.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  ap- 
pointment to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Swimming. —  A  recruit,  oji  entering  the  French 
army,  is  early  taught  to  swim.  Water,  when  it 
becomes  familiar,  is  the  best  of  friends.  Soldiers 
have  been  known  to  march  fifteen  miles  further  (alter 
a  long  march)  under  a  sultry  sun,  when  the  officers 
have  given  them  orders  to  bathe  for  half  an  hour. 
The  recruit  is  enticed  to  the  river  on  a  sultry  broiling 
day.  There  the  fear  of  water  naturally  seizes  him  ; 
but  he  is  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  veteran  sv^•immer, 
who  gives  him  his  first  lesson,  and,  little  by  little,  I  e 
becomes  expert:  he  learns  to  dive,  too,  and  ascertain 
the  nature  of  a  river  bed,  so  that  the  engineer  may 
juilge  IVom  his  report  what  sort  of  bridge  may  be 
thrown  across  a  stream.  He  is  taught  to  swim  a  long' 
time,  how  to  rest  himself,  how  to  save  a  companion  ; 
he  is  trained  to  swim  with  his  clothes  on,  to  carry 
his  musket  dry,  and  to  practice  a  thousand  dodges, 
by  which  he  may  approach,  unnoticed,  the  opposite 
bank  of  a  river,  where  an  enemy  is  encamped.  The 
medical  authorities  of  the  French  army  recommend 
that  men  inclined  to  diseases  of  the  chest  should  be 
frequently  made  to  swim.  The  following  are  the 
effects  (which  M.  Le  Dr.  Dudon  attributes  to  swim- 
ming) on  the  organs  of  respiration: — "A  swimmer 
wishing  to  proceed  from  one  place  to  another,  is  obli- 
ged to  deploy  his  arms  and  legs  to  cut  through  the 
liquid,  and  to  beat  the  water  with  them  to  sustain 
himself  It  is  to  the  chest,  as  being  the  central  point 
of  sustentation,  that  every  jiiovement  of  the  limbs 
responds.  This  irradiation  of  the  movements  to  the 
chest;  fiir  from  being  hurtful  to  it,  is  beneficial  ;  for 
according  to  a  saered  pi  inciple  of  physiology,  the  more 
an  organ  is  put  in  action,  the  more  vigour  and  aptitude 
it  will  gain  to  perform  its  functions.  Apjilying  this 
principle  unto  natation,  it  will  easily  be  conceived 
liow  the  membranes  of  the  chest  of  a  swimmer  acquire 
devehipinent — the  pulmonary  tissues  firmness,  tone, 
and  energy."  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  this  useful 
art  is  now  rapidly  bec(rmiiig  popular.  A  few  \  ears 
ago,  not  one  in  a  hundred  could  swim — and  such  was 
particularly  the  case  amcjngst  our  seamen  and  fisher- 
nion.  Observing  this  lamentable  deficiency  amongst 
a  class  of  our  countrymen  whose  vocation  calls  thein 
to  spend  more  than  half  their  time  on  the  water,  in- 
duced the  National  Life-Boat  Instilulion,  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  suljject. 
Cases  had  often  been  brought  under  its  notice  of 
persons  perishing  simply  because  they  could  not  swim 
a  few  yards.  Happily  such  a  state  of  things  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  high  and  low  aie  now  prac- 
tising the  useful  art  with  an  assiduity  becoming  its 
importance;  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
it  will  become  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  classes  of 
people.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  as  a  fact  not 
generally  known,  that  when  a  person  is  drowning,  if 
he  is  taken  by  the  arm  from  behind,  between  the  el- 
bow and  shoulder,  he  cannot  touch  the  person 
attempting  to  save  him,  and  whatever  struggles  he 
may  make  will  only  assist  the  person  holding  him  in 
l-eeping  his  head  above  water.  A  good  swimmer  can 
keep  a  man  thus  above  the  water  for  an  hour.  If 
seized  by  any  other  part  of  the  body,  the  probability 
is  that  he  will  clutch  the  swimmer,  and  perhaps,  as 
is  often  the  ease,  both  will  be  drowned. — Li/e-£oul  J  I, 
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Working  !Mkn  ix  London  and  Paris. —The 
lodgings  of  the  working  classes  in  London  are  bad 
enough ;  but  when  we  compare  their  situation  and 
their  condition  with  the  situation  and  condition  of 
those  iniiabited  by  tlie  families  of  Paris  operatives,  we 
Bre  no  longer  surprised  that  when  delegates  from 
French  trades  visited  London  in  1862,  they  were 
•trucli  with  the  general  comfort  tliey  saw.  London 
improvements  have  not  the  exterior  beauty  of  those 
of  Paris — indeed,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt 
«ny  comparison  between  them  ;  but,  at  least,  the  new 
arteries  that  have  been  made  in  the  British  metro- 
polis have  been  designed  chiefly  for  the  ventilation  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  often 
been  said  by  ambitions  archilects,  that  London  re- 
quires the  presence  of  an  absolute  sovereign,  of  the 
Bonaparte  type,  for  two  years.  He  would  build  us 
boulevards,  and  lay  out  our  great  sites  to  the  best 
advantage.  Jules  Simon  would  answer  these  gentle- 
men by  saying,  '  I  repeat,  with  the  authority  of  great 
experience,  that  a  great  city,  which  includes  an  enor- 
mous population  of  men  and  women,  who  earn  low 
wages,  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  utter  disregard  of 
their  wishes  and  tlieir  necessities.'  To  men  who  know 
the  population  of  Paris,  and  the  hard  lives  tens  of 
thousands  lead,  the  lines  of  palaces  that  have  been 
pushed  through  the  poor  quarters  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Seine  are  monstrous  lucnps  of  wickedness.  The 
workmen  who  raise  them  look  upon  them  in  dismay. 
The  poor  people  on  the  sites  of  wliose  liouses  they  are 
built  shift  their  humble  household  gods  farther  out  of 
the  wicked  city,  and  wonder  when  the  powers  that 
rear  these  palaces  will  think  of  them  and  their  little 
ones.  While  these  great  works  go  forward  year  after 
year,  the  poor  working  classes  are  driven  closer  and 
closer  together  in  the  still  fewer  and  fewer  tenements 
that  are  left  for  tlieir  use.  The  home,  as  51.  Simon 
most  truly  anil  effectively  observes,  continually  suffers, 
and  every  day  the  workman  is  more  tempted  than  he 
was  yesterday  to  obey  the  friends  who  call  him  to 
spend  his  evenings  by  the  cheery  fire  and  behind  the 
red  curtains  of  the  ca4n?-e«.  To  the  list  of  men  who 
have  striven  earnestly  to  provide  healtliy  and  cheap 
homes  for  the  working  classes  of  Paris,  the  name  of 
M.  Puteaux  (himself  once  a  working  carpenter),  who 
built,  who  created  Batignolles,  should  be  added.  He 
died  in  .\pril  last,  regretted  by  thousands. — Jen-old's 
"  Luietia." 

Scaffoldings  used  dy  Indian  Biucki.aveks. — 
The  length,  .strength,  and  lightness  of  the  bamboo, 
peculiai-iy  adapts  it  for  purposes  of  scalToMing,  winch, 
liowever,  is  constructed  without  any  regaid  to  sym- 
metry, and  with  very  little  tosafety.  The  ladders  which 
are  made  of  the  same,  are  also  so  rude  in  construction, 
that  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  be 
used  without  extreme  peril.  The  trowel  and  hod  are 
much  the  sameas  those  in  use  with  us,  but  the  mortar  is 
mixed  with  a  sort  of  hoe  instead  of  a  shovel  The  brie  its 
also  are  rather  different,  being  usually  larger  than 
ours,  and  less  baked,  the  greater  quantity  being  sun- 
baked. Buildings  exposed  to  the  fierce  sun  of  India 
become  baked  into  a  solid  mass  in  the  course  of  years. 
The  bricks  used  in  their  c<mstruction  have  become 
fused  together  by  the  great  power  of  the  sun,  until 
they  appear  as  solid,  and  look  like  rocks,  and  their 
being  partly  liidden  in  the  water  favours  the  delu- 
sion ;  in  tliis  state  they  have  existed  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  will  probably  for  many  more.  The  native 
bricklayers  build  with  great  rapidity;  an  assertion 
difficult  to  believe  by  any  one  seeing  them  at  work. 
One  liolds  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  handles 
his  trowel  with  the  other  hand,  as  though  it  were 
something  to  play  with  and  pjss  a«ay  lime.  Still 
the  immense  numbers  employed  upon  one  building 
compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  individuals,  and 
houses  rise  up  as  if  by  magic.  An  apology  may  be 
offered  for  the  maimer  in  which  the  Indian  Ijricklayer 
performs  his  labour — the  great  heat  of  the  climate 
almost  forbids  the  performance  of  work  exposed  to 
the  sun.  European  bricklayers  would  be  totally  un- 
able to  stand  it,  and  the  native  will  only  do  it  in  his 
own  way. — British  Workman. 

DiscovKRiKS  AT  PoMPKii. — A  bronzc  statuette  of 
Silenus  was  recently  dug  up  under  the  ruins  of  a  wall 
in  Pompeii.  In  continuing  the  researches  in  the  same 
house,  two  elegant  bronze  candelebra  were  also  found, 
with  two  .silver  vas>-s  of  large  dimensions  and  great 
weight.  Since  then  another  and  still  more  important 
discovery  has  been  made,  namely,  a  subterranean 
passage,  well,  bath,  ami  small  aliar,  a  la  domestica, 
witli  the  remains  of  a  fir-cone,  partly  burned,  which 
bad  been  lighted  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  before  the 
penates,  or  household  gods. 

A  Dangkuous  Patiknt. — The  following  adver 
tiseniint  was  published  a  few  days  since  in  the  local 
journal  of  Ag'  U,  by  the  proprietor  of  a  menagerie 
exhibiting  at  the  fair  h  Id  thue:  —  "The  director  of 
the  lion's  den  is  desirous  of  finding  a  dentist  with 
sufficient  skill  and  courage  to  stop  a  decayed  tooth 
for  the  large  lii>n.  The  director  is  regardless  of  the 
expense,  as  the  lion  suflers  greatly  from  the  pain  it 
Aiidures." 


Picture  Restoration  Professor  Pettenkofer,  of 

Munich,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  invented  a 
method  for  restoring  pictures,  has  patented  his  inven- 
tion in  this  country.  Tlie  nature  of  the  process,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  an  object  of  much  speculation, 
is,  says  the  Render,  extremely  simple,  and  is  mechan- 
ical—  not  chemical.  The  change  which  takes  place 
in  pictures,  he  says,  is  the  discontinuance  of  molecular 
cohesion,  which  process  begins  on  the  surface  with 
microscopical  fissures  in  the  varnish,  and  penetrates 
by-and-by  through  the  different  coats  of  colours  to 
the  very  foundation.  The  surface  and  tiody  of  sucli 
a  picture  become  in  the  courseof  time  intimately  mixed 
with  air,  and  reflect  linht  like  powdered  gli.ss,  or  lose 
their  transparency  like  oil  intimately  mixed  with 
water  or  air."  The  process  consists  in  causing  these 
molescules  to  re-unite,  which  he  does  as  follows:  — 
The  picture  is  exposed  in  a  flat  case,  lined  with  metal 
to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  vapour  of  alcohol 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  which  vapour  is  absorbed 
by  the  resinous  particles  of  the  picture  to  the  point  of 
saturation.  The  different  separated  molecules  thus 
"  re  acquire  cohesion  with  each  other,  and  the  optical 
eflfect  "f  the  original  is  restored  solely  by  self-action, 
the  picture  not  getting  touched  at  all."  Other 
substances  beside  alcohol — such  as  wood-napiha,  ether, 
sulphuric  and  other  elhers,  turpentine,  petroleum, 
benzine,  &c  may  be  used. 

Action  of  Ska-watbu  upon  Cast  Iron. — In  the 
case  of  a  vessel  of  war,  sunk  near  Carlscrona,  afier 
an  interval  of  50  years,  the  c  ist  iron  guns  with  which 
it  was  armed  were  got  up,  and  after  exposure  to  tlie 
air  for  a  quarter  of  an  hmir  tlifv  became  so  hot  that 
the  water  with  which  tiiey  were  inipreguated  was 
converted  into  steam,  and  it  was  impussible  to  touch 
them.  Berzelius,  who  is  the  autliority  for  the  state- 
ment, added  a  chemical  theory  for  its  explanalion: 
and  nearly  300  years  af'ier  the  loss  of  the  Mary  Kose, 
in  a  naval  engagement  off  Portsmouth,  in  15-15,  that 
is  to  say  in  1836,  a  brass  gun  belonging  to  this  vessel 
was  raised  with  the  aid  of  a  diving  ajiparatus,  and 
was  found  to  contain  undischarged  cast  iron  shot, 
which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  stated  to  have  become 
nearly  red  hot,  and  to  have  fallen  to  pieces.  A  more 
interesting  incident  still  in  tlie  same  series  was  the 
raising,  in  17^0,  of  some  of  the  guns  of  the  Florida, 
which  was  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
sunk  off  the  shore  of  Mull,  in  Scotland.  There  were 
both  brass  and  cast  iron  guns,  and  on  scraping  the 
latter,  which  was  deeply  corroded,  they  became  so  hot 
that  they  could  not  be  touched,  but  after  two  or  three 
hours  exposure  to  the  air  I  hey  lost  this  property,  and 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  sub- 
stance before  and  after  the  com  bust  ion.  The  inhabit  ants 
of  Mull  were  greatly  astonished,  as  ma}'  be  naturally 
supposed,  and  applied  to  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  as 
the  most  scientific  man  pri'sent  to  explain  the  mystery, 
but  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  as  they 
were  themselves. — Dr.  Percy's  MeUillurgy. 

Howrn  Mariners'  Hai.i.. — It  has  been  coiitem- 
plated  for  some  few  years  to  construct  a  small  hall  or 
n'.eeting  room  at  Ilowth,  for  the  use  of  the  fishermen. 
After  considerable  difficulty  the  trustees  of  tlie  funds 
subscribed  for  that  purpose  were  enabled,  through  the 
kinducss  of  the  Coininissioners  of  Public  Works,  to 
ol)fain  an  eligible  site  on  the  west  pier,  and  the 
work  was  actually  commenced  last  autumn.  The 
building  is  now  completed,  and  was  opened  on  the 
18th.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  400  people.  The 
design  is  Gothic,  and  it  presents  a  very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. It  was  furnished  by  F.  V.  Clarendon,  Esq., 
C.IC  ,  who  kindly  gave  his  services  gratuitously  as 
architect. 

Important  Drainage  Movement  in  Nkwmar- 
kkt-on-Fekous. — A  new  era  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  County  of  Clare, 
by  a  highly  respectable  and  influential  meeting, 
which  has  been  held  in  the  al'ove  village  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constituting  a  drainage  district,  and  thereby 
affording  employment  to  large  numbers  of  the  peasant  ty 
as  well  as  improving  the  condition  of  the  property  of 
several  landed  proprietors  wdio  ha  ve  judiciously  come 
forwaril  to  promote  and  foster  so  useful  and  salutary 
a  measure  of  public  remunerative  relief.  By  the  pro- 
posed project  989  acres  of  waste  and  flooded  lands 
are  sought  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
reclamation  through  the  agency  of  the  Land  Im- 
provement Drainage  Act.  It  is  likely  that  a  move- 
ment so  well  calculated  to  advance  the  social  and 
agricultural  prosperity  of  Ireland  will  not  fail  to 
produce  corre.spondiiig  exertions  on  the  part  of  landed 
proprietors  throughout  the  country,  who  will  find 
their  best  interests  promoted  by  exertions  at  once  so 
laudable  and  useful.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Lord 
Duiiboyiie.  A  long  and  able  report  was  read  l)y  .J. 
Mahoii,  Esq.,  C  E.,  relative  to  the  drainage  work.s,  in 
which  he  demimstraled  that  989  acres  of  waste  unpro- 
fitalile  land  now  partly  swamps  and  partly  bogs, 
t  ogether  with  districts  flooded  by  lakes  would  be 
brought  under  cultivation  at  an  expense  of  about 
£1,000.  He  also  referred  to  the  advantage  that 
would  be  Cfuiferred  on  the  Limeiiek  and  Erniis  line  of 
railway,  which  had  one  time  I  een  nearly  impassable 


by  the  floods  of  Ballycar  Lake,  and  concluded  by 
stating  that  the  value  of  the  improved  lands  would  ia 
some  instances  reach  at  least  as  high  as  £1  per  acre. 
Objections  were  raised  to  the  proposed  works  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Hickman,  who  staled  that  it  would  have  the 
eflect  of  deteriorating  his  property  by  draining  off'  the 
water  from  Fenloe  Lake,  the  scenery  of  which  he 
would  not  for  some  thousands  of  pounds  wish  to  have 
obliterated ;  and  by  a  Mr.  Riedy,  who  had  a  mill 
which  would  be  injured  by  the  supply  of  water  being 
withdrawn  from  it.  The  noble  chairman  said  that 
£100  in  the  shape  of  preliminary  expenses  would 
have  to  be  incurred,  and  a  considerable  sum  amount- 
ing to  more  than  half  wliat  was  specified,  having  been 
immediately  subscribed  by  gentlemen  who  were  present 
with  a  promise  that  a  balance  would  be  contribu'ed, 
a  resolution  was  passed  for  constituting  Newniaikel- 
011-  Fergus  river  into  a  drainage  district. 

The"  Field,"  April  21 , 1801,  speaking  of  Benson's 
argentine,  says,  "  Tliis  material,  possessing  and 
retaining  a  perfect  resemblance  to  silver,  can  he 
manufactured  at  a  trifling  cost  into  articles  of  plate 
for  ordinary  household  use,  as  well  as  ornaments  of 
a  more  pretentious  cliaracter."  This  splendid 
material  is  a  compound  of  various  metals,  with  a 
heavy  deposit  of  pure  silver,  forming  one  hard  com- 
pact holly,  possessing  all  the  beauty,  richness  of 
colour,  and  duraliilily  of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its 
cost.  When  the  argentine  and  the  real  silver  are 
placed  side  by  .side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot 
distinguish  between  them,  while  its  durability  is  so 
great  that  after  many  years'  wear  its  appearance 
remains  unaltered.  ])iirMig  the  last  seventeen  years 
it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  puiilic,  that  its 
manufacture  has  been  extended  to  all  those  articles 
usually  made  in  silver,  viz.,  Bpoons,  forks,  dinner, 
tea  and  coffee  services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake 
baskets,  candelabra,  dishes  of  all  kinds,  eperunes, 
claret  jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  A  sample  spoon  will  he 
sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of30  stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  300  engravings,  and  full  price-list  of  the 
various  manufactures,  both  in  argentine  and  solid 
silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six 
stamps.  A  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W. 
Benson  for  "  excellence  of  manufacture,  argentine 
and  electro  plate."  Post-office  orders  and  cheques 
should  he  made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch 
establishment,  G3,  Cornhill.  All  communications 
should  he  addressed  to  the  principal  establishment, 
33  and  34,  LudKate-hill,  London.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of 
appointmeni,  to  H.ll.H.  tlie  Prince  of  Wales. 

Ocean  Telegraphs. — We  learn  that  a  proposition 
has  lately  been  made  to  connect  the  whole  of  the 
West  India  Islands  by  telegraph  with  the  main  land 
of  Cayenne,  in  French  Guyana,  and  at  Key  West, 
near  F'lorida,  if  a  guarantee  of  six  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay  can  be  obtained.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
£800,000.  It  is  proposed  that  Cuba  should  subscribe 
£"2,51)0  a-year;  Trinidad,  Surinam,  Porto  Rico, 
Demerara,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica,  £1,500  a-year 
each;  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  £1,000  a-year 
each  ;  and  St.  Thomas,  Cayenne,  and  Santa  Cruz, 
£500  a-year  each. 

PuiiLio  Works  in  India. — The  following  is  the 
list  of  successful  competitors  at  the  examination  held 
at  the  India  Office  last  week,  for  appointments  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  in  India  (ma.ximum  num- 
ber of  marks,  1,000)  :  — Mr.  W.  M'Clery,  791  marks. 
Queen's  College,  Belfast ;  Mr.  W.  Quarry,  786,  Queen's 
College,  Cork;  Mr.  A.  B.  Gatherer,  779,  Dollar 
Institution  ;  .Mr.  R.  C.  Andersmi,  770,  Dollar  Insti- 
tution ;  Mr.  li.  W.  Tullidi,  T47,  Dollar  Institution  ; 
Mr.  R  D.  F,ili(iner,  743,  Queen's  College,  Galwav  ; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Algie,  725,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Mr. 
W.  F.  Heath,  696,  Queen's  College  Belfast;  Mr.  C. 
H.  Hingwood,  653,  Trinity  College  Dublin;  Mr.  H. 
W.  Hughes,  660,  not  stated. 
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THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  OUR 
CITY. 

l^^HE  course  of  lectures  which  are  at  present 
being  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  hy  the  learned  professor  of  Hygiene, 
Dr.  Mapother,  are  of  a  character  perhaps  the 
most  important  and  instructive  that  it  has 
ever  been  our  province  to  record,  and  the 
subject  has  been  handled  iu  a  masterly  man- 
ner that  is  well  worthy  of  the  reputation  which 
the  lecturer  has  so  justly  earned.  We  are 
fully  alive  to  the  subject  of  church  decoration; 
we  devote  much  time  to  the  introduction  of 
novel  effect  by  the  display  of  various  antique 
styles  curiously  blended  together ;  we  construct 
reservoirs,  tunnels,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  at  a 
vast  expense,  while  we  are  asleep  to  the  fact 
that  from  overlooking  the  neglect  of  the  most 
common  principles  of  building,  ventilation  and 
drainage,  multitudes  of  the  poor  are  perishing 
around ;  and  down  in  the  dingy  lanes  and 
alleys,  in  the  dark  cellars  where  a  ray  of  sun- 
light never  enters,  the  hand  of  the  Destroyer 
is  doing  its  silent  work.  It  is  only  lately  tliat, 
though  the  beneficial  influence  of  social  science 
meetings,  coupled  with  the  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions of  some  private  individuals,  the  attention 
of  the  public  has  been  called  to  notice  this  (act. 
We  have  in  a  recent  number  noticed  that  in  the 
construction  of  modern  buildings,while  an  undue 
amount  of  attention  is  often  bestowed  upon 
the  decoration  of  the  exterior,  and  an  elaborate 
finish  given  to  those  portions  that  are  most 
likely  to  catch  the  eye,  the  construction  of  the 
interior,  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  its  future  inmates,  is  either 
through  false  economy  or  the  force  of  a  perni- 
cious hal)it  most  carelessly  carried  out.  The 
genei'ation  to  which  we  belong  is  in  many 
places  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  negligence  or 
ignorance  of  our  architectural  forefathers  aris- 
ing from  damp  and  insufficient  ventilation  and 
drainage,  who  have  thereby  bequeathed  us  a 
legacy  in  the  shape  of  cholera  and  typhus,  but 
we  have  suffered  far  more  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  sanitary  inspection,  in  the 
absence  of  which  the  poor  are  huddled  together 
in  crowds  in  apartments  not  sufficient  to  con- 
tain one-third  of  the  number,  and  often  rife 
with  infectious  disease.  While,  therefore,  the 
onus  of  the  task  will  chiefly  devolve  upon  the 
sanitary  officers  of  the  city  to  remedy  the 
glaring  evils  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Mapother, 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  much  that  deserves  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  Architect  and  of  the 
City  Engineer. 

We  have  often  noticed  that,  except  in  the 
fashionable  thoroughfares,  the  public  street  is 
made  the  receptacle  for  the  liquid  drainage  of 
the  houses,  shewing  a  total  deficiency  of  sew- 
erage iu  the  rere  of  the  premises.    Were  the 


manholes  and  gutters  of  the  streets  in  proper 
order,  this  practice  might  not  perhaps  be  the 
cause  of  any  serious  nuisance,  for  the  redolent 
and  steaming  fluid  would  find  its  way  to  the 
placid  stream  of  Anna  Liffey,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  houses  on  the  quays  alone  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  odoriferous  concen- 
tration ;  but  fortunately  for  the  latter,  this 
case  fonns  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
there  is  not  a  street  in  the  Liberty  that  is  not 
more  or  less  pervaded  with  unsavoury  pools, 
which  find  no  escape  until  they  are  dried  up 
by  the  sun,  and  then  leave  in  their  place  a 
still  more  pernicious  deposit.  The  poisonous 
gases  which  are  thus  exhaled  have  their  inju- 
rious effects  on  the  constitution,  but  when  to 
these  are  added  the  emanations  from  the 
gullies,  opening  as  they  do  directly  into  the 
sewers,  evolving  ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  under  the  very  windows,  it  is  only 
wonderful  that  there  should  be  any  freedom 
from  disease.  We  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Mapother  that  the  presence  of  this  latter  gas, 
even  in  such  proportions  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  is  injurious  to  health,  and  yet 
there  is  not  a  street  or  a  square  iu  which, 
before  a  shower  of  rain,  its  existence  is  not 
most  disagreeably  perceptible  to  our  olfactory 
organs.  The  subject  of  town  drainage,  as  a 
matter  of  daily-increasing  importance,  was 
brought  before  the  London  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  and 
many  valuable  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewerage  were  there  described. 
Amongst  other  remarks  it  was  stated  that 
the  only  method  of  obviating  the  disagreeable 
exhalations  from  a  sewer  was  by  ensuring  its 
thorough  ventilation,  and  by  providing  the 
ventilating  shafts  with  charcoal  filters  or  deo- 
dorizers the  foul  air  could  be  completely  puri- 
fied before  reaching  the  street.  This  simple 
expedient  has  been  adopted  in  several  places, 
and  were  it  tried  in  our  city  no  doubt  the 
effect  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  health  of 
our  city  was  stated  by  the  lecturer  to  exist  in 
the  presence  of  gas  works,  chemical  and 
manure  works,  slaughter  houses,  &c.,  in  places 
that  are  thickly  crowded  with  inhabitants. 
It  would  be  well  if  we  could  take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  our  French  neighbours,  and  copy 
the  regulations  instituted  at  Paris  with  regard 
to  places  of  the  last-mentioned  class.  Since 
such  places  are  absolutely  necessary  it  would 
be  only  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the 
march  of  intellect  that  a  certain  amount  of 
space  should  be  set  apart  for  their  exclusive 
occupation,  that  sanitary  officers  should  cause 
the  removal  of  a  crowded  population  from 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that 
houses  should  not  be  erected  in  their  vicinity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  the 
proprietors  of  such  establishments  were  com- 
pelled to  take  precautionary  measures,  methods 
could  be  adopted  by  which  the  escape  of  nox- 
ious vapours  from  chimneys,  and  even  of 
smoke,  might  be  prevented.  The  employment 
of  wet  lime  purifiers  at  gas  works  effects  but 
a  trifling  economy  in  comparison  to  the  fearful 
nuisance  which  they  occasion  when  they  are 
opened  ;  we  know  at  this  moment  a  most 


fashionable  locality  where  the  houses  are  ta 
times  almost  uninhabitable  from  this  cause, 
and  we  would  cheerfully  pay  another  sixpence 
in  the  thousand  feet  to  have  it  removed. 

In  our  last  number  we  advocated  an  amend- 
ment in  the  ornamentation  of  our  city,  in  a 
hope  that,  as  one  more  statue  has  been  called 
for  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  Ireland's 
greatest  men,  the  new  creation  of  genius  may 
redeem  us  from  the  ridicule  aud  disgrace 
which  the  last  two  or  three  have  brought  upon 
us,  and  pointed  out  a  plain  fact,  that  the  man 
who  would  be  the  most  likely  to  ensure  to  us 
a  triumph  of  art  would  be  the  man  who  has 
once  triumphed  already  ;  we  also  hope  that  in 
our  arrangements  for  domestic  health  and 
comfort  our  architects  and  builders  may  prove 
that  they  are  by  no  means  unworthy  to  com- 
pete with  either  their  English  or  Continental 
brethren,  and  that,  now  that  the  public 
attention  has  been  awakened  to  the  important 
subject  of  Hygiene  onr  Corporation  may  not 
be  slow  to  adopt  the  improvements  and  pre- 
cautionary measures  that  have  beensosuccessfu 
in  other  cities,  and  we  earnestly  call  attention 
to  the  course  of  lectures  which  are  being  at 
present  delivered  on  that  subject,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  practical  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion which  they  convey,  fraught  with  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  public  welfare,  but  from  the 
elucidation  which  the  learned  lecturer  gives  of 
many  social  and  domestic  evils  at  present 
existing,  the  removal  of  which  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  and  may  conduce  to  an 
improvement  of  our  social  condition  in  all  its 
grades. 


THE  O'CONNELL  MONUMENT. 

NATIVE  TALENT  VCrSUS  ABSENTEEISM. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  protest  which  we  made 
in  our  last  number  against  the  threatened  sending  out 
of  the  country,  nolentes  volentes,  of  £10,000  of  the 
people's  money,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  readers,  and  that  further  steps 
are  likely  soon  to  be  taken  in  the  matter.  We  trust 
that  no  efforts  may  be  spared  to  induce  the  O'Connell 
Committee  to  revoke  their  inconsistent  determination, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  and  that  vigorous  measures  will  be 
adopted  to  secure  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 


NAVIGATION  AND  EMBANKMENT  OF  THE 
FERGUS. 

The  plans,  specifications,  and  notices  connected  witli 
this  great  national  undertaking  have  arrived  in  Ennis. 
The  quantity  of  slob  land  to  be  reclaimed  Is  over  7,000 
acres,  aud  the  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
not  great.  The  first  section  of  the  embankment  will 
include  at  least  1,200  acres,  from  Island  M'Grath  to 
Island  Nevan,the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  £28,000, 
according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Henians,  the  eminent 
engineer,  who  has  very  properly  presented  the  plans 
to  the  public  in  the  most  expansive  form  lest  hereafter 
it  may  be  alleged  by  contractors  that  they  had  n(]t 
the  full  particulars  of  the  engineering  difficulties  suffi- 
ciently put  forward.  The  value  of  the  first  section 
when  reclaimed  is  estimated  at  £3  per  acre,  or  £3, GOO 
interest  on  the  capital  involved.  The  land,  ifsold  by 
public  auction  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  acre  at  twenty 
years'  purchase  would  produce  £72,000.  These 
figures  prove  what  immense  profits  are  to  be  realized 
by  investments  in  Irish  projects,  many  of  which  stil' 
await  the  hand  of  labour  and  the  power  of  capital  to 
usher  them  into  useful  and  prosperous  existence. — 
Irish  Times  Cur. 
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ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
Sciiiei.k's  Turbine  wheels,  the  wonderful  efficiency  of 
which  has  gained  for  tliem  a  world-wide  celebrity,  are 
now  manufactured  exclusively  by  the  North  Moor 
Foundry  Company,  of  Oldham,  to  whom  the  patent 
has  been  assigned  by  the  inventor.  Perhaps  the  best 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  the  turbine  over  the  ordi- 
nary or  common  water  wheel,  is  in  the  fact,  that  in 
those  countries  where  water  power  is  of  most  value, 
on  account  of  the  scarcitj'  or  dearness  of  fuel  rendering 
steam  power  very  expensive  as  a  motive  agent,  the 
Turbine  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  ordinary 
water  wheel.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  best  des- 
cription of  the  ordinary  water  wheel,  or  those  that 
give  the  best  percentage  of  useful  effect,  are,  "  the 
overshot,"  and  "  the  pitch-back"  wheels.  To  utilize 
the  power  of  a  fall  of  water,  these  wheels  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  diameter  about  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  fall ;  this  gives  a  very  ponderous  machine,  requiring 
very  expensive  foundations  and  other  similar  pre- 
parations, and  as  it  runs  at  a  very  low  speed,  it  must 
be  connected  with  a  great  deal  of  expensive  auxiliary 
gearing  to  produce  the  rapid  motion  invariably  re- 
quired in  any  kind  of  manufactory  ;  tlie  consequence 
is,  tliat  a  great  amount  of  the  water  power  is  uselessly 
expended  or  absorbed  by  the  friction  of  this  additional 
geaiing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Turbine  is  comparatively 
very  small,  and  requires  scarcely  any  foundation  or 
other  preparation,  while  its  speed  is  so  much  higher, 
that  its  power  can  be  transmitted  at  once ;  thereby 
dispensing  with  expensive  intermediate  gearing,  and 
giving  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  eiFeclive  power. 
A  Turbine  can  also,  in  many  cases,  be  applied  where 
a  water  wlieel  could  not,  on  account  of  limited  space, 
or  in  high  falls,  where  a  series  of  common  water 
wheels  would  be  required.  Another  important  feature 
of  the  Turbine  is  that  its  motion  is  much  more  constant 
and  uniform  than  that  of  tlie  common  wheel,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  equal  diffusion  of  the  water  over  the 
whole  of  its  circumference  at  the  same  instant,  but  in 
a  common  wheel  there  is  always  a  great  irregularity  of 
speed,  and  backlash.  The  Turbine  will  also  work 
under  backwater  of  antj  depth,  and  will  only  suffer  so 
much  diminution  of  power  as  is  just  proportional  to 
the  decrease  of  fall;  but  a  common  wheel  gives  a  very 
inferior  effect  when  working  in  tail  water,  and  has 
frequently  to  come  to  a  complete  stand,  to  the  great 
annoyance  and  loss  of  the  manufacturer.  Again, 
with  common  over-shot  wheels,  &c.,  there  is  always  a 
loss  of  full,  through  it  being  necessary  to  place  them 
a  certain  distance  above  the  tail-race  or  bottom  of  fall, 
to  allow  of  a  free  escape  of  the  water;  and,  in  many 
cases  where  the  tail-race  is  very  liable  to  backwater, 
this  distance  or  loss  of  fall  is  further  increased,  or  other- 
wise the  wheel  would  be  almost  continually  working 
in  backwater.  Besides  the  over-shot  wheels,  &c.,  there 
are  other  descriptions,  such  as  the  "  breast-wheel,"  and 
tlie  "  under-shot,"  but  these  give  a  very  inferior  per- 
centage. Professor  Beardmore,  in  his  recent  work. 
Manual  of  Hydrology,"  finds  that  the  best  "  under- 
shot" wheel  utilizes  only  33  per  cent.,  and  the  best 
"  breast-wheel"  only  52  percent.,  of  the  power  which 
is  really  contained  in  the  water,  and  can  be  utilized 
by  Schiele's  Turbine. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  these  Turbines  on  tidal  rivers,  or 
to  work  by  the  tide  alone,  the  North  Moor  Foundry 
Company'  cite  the  following  instance  as  an  example: — 
Jlost  tidal  rivers  form  "creeks"  on  their  banks,  which 
are  filled  by  the  rise  of  the  tide,  and  run  empty  at  the 
ebb.  These  "creeks"  are  easily  and  cheaply  made 
into  large  reservoirs  by  partly  closing  up  the  mouth, 
and  fitting  it  with  a  pair  of  lock-gates  ;  these  gates 
open  to  admit  the  tide,  and  are  closed  when  it  is  high 
v/ater.  After  tlie  tide  has  fallen,  say  4ft.,  the  Turbine 
is  started,  and  its  power  gradually  increases  as  the 
tide  falls,  until  at  low  water  it  has,  say  20  to  25ft. 
fall  on  it  Tiie  Turbine  continues  to  work  until  the 
tide  rises  again  to  within  4ft.  of  high  water,  and  the 
gates  being  again  opened  a  fresh  supply  of  water  is 
obtained.  The  Turbines  may  be  placed  at  low  water 
level,  as  their  efficiency  is  not  impaired  by  any  depth 
of  innnersion  in  back-water  ;  or  they  may  he  placed  at 
high  water  level,  and  act  by  vacuum  or  suction. 

This  water  wheel,  affording  an  effective  power  of 
89  per  cent,  is  witliout  doubt  the  most  perfect  machine 
for  tlie  utilization  of  water-power  yet  brought  out, 
being  free  from  tlie  defects  which  have  hitherto  limited 
the  application  of  Turbine  wheels.  Many  constructions 
have  been  from  time  to  time  invented,  but  practical 
trialshaveprovedthein  to  be  ver}' defective.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned,  the  parallel  flow  Turbine,  in 
which  the  water  entei'S  and  leaves  the  Turbine  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  axis.  If  properly  made  it 
gives  a  good  percentage  of  effect,  but  is  very  difficult 
of  access,  so  that  if  any  accident  occurs,  the  whole 
must  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  damage 
from  the  entrance  of  drift.  There  is  next  the  outward 
flow  turbine,  in  which  the  water  enters  at  the  centre 
of  the  wheel,  and  leaves  at  its  periphery  ;  it  is  inferior 
to  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  is  more  complicated 
and  difficult  of  access  And  tliere  is  again  the  inward 
flow  Turbine,  in  which  the  water  enters  at  the 


periphery  and  leaves  at  the  centre.  In  this  the  power 
of  the  water  is  greatly  neutralized  by  centrifugal  force, 
and  as  the  latter  absorbs  power  in  itself  to  produce  is, 
there  is  evidently  a  twofold  waste  of  effect,  and  it 
maj'  be  therefore  looked  upon  as  the  most  objectionable 
form  of  the  three. 

None  of  these  wheels  possess  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  Schiele's,  that  it  is  enabled  to  afford  the  same 
percentage  of  effect  for  any  decreased  water  supply  ; 
it  is  also  so  constructed  as  to  obviate  all  of  the  defects 
above  pointed  out.  It  is  manufactured  in  two  distinct 
forms,  the  Turbine  with  vertical  shaft,  and  the  Tur- 
bine with  horizontal  shaft.  In  the  former  the  water 
is  conducted  to  the  Turbine  either  in  an  open  canal, 
or  in  a  range  of  piping,  passing  to  the  spiral  water- 
chainber  surrounding  the  wheel,  from  wliich  it  is 
guided  tlirougli  the  water-ports,  on  to  the  middle  of 
the  wheel's  circumference,  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
enter  the  buckets  of  the  wheel  without  any  shock  ;  it 
gives  its  power  off  by  a  steady  pressure  while  it  is 
passing  along  the  curved  wings  or  buckets,  after  which 
it  exits  on  both  sides  of  the  wheel  upwards  and  down- 
wards to  the  tail-race,  quietly  and  silently;  a  clear 
proof  that  the  whole  of  the  power  has  been  taken  off. — 
In  thus  acting  towards  both  sides  of  the  wheel  the 
water  exerts  no  pressure  on  the  footstep. — The  wheel 
is  also  cast  hollow,  and  is  made  water  tight,  so  that 
being  full  of  air  it  is  partly  floated  by  the  water,  and, 
by  allowing  more  water  to  flow  through  the  buckets 
on  the  upper  half  of  the  wheel  than  through  those  on 
the  lower  half,  the  water  exerts  more  pressure  upwards 
than  downwards,  and  this  surplus  pressure  upwards 
just  balances  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and  shaft,  so 
that  there  is  no  pressure  whatever  on  the  footstep. — 
The  footstep  is  made  adjustable,  and  is  constructed  to 
Schiele's  Patent  Anti-friction  Curve,  which  is  unsur- 
passed for  little  wear  and  the  least  possible  friction. 
The  construction  of  the  Turbine  is  as  simple  as  can  be 
imagined  ;  the  wheel  is  quite  free  to  access,  and  can 
be  lifted  out  without  removing  any  other  parts;  it  is 
also  not  liable  to  touch,  as  in  other  Turbines,  by  any 
wear  of  the  footstep,  as  it  can  freely  sink  in  the  cylin- 
der or  water-chamber  that  surrounds  it. 

In  the  Turbine  with  horizontal  shaft  the  water  as 
it  leaves  the  wheel  on  both  sides  is  collected  in  a 
chamber  or  casing  enclosing  the  whole,  from  which  it 
is  taken  by  a  pipe  to  the  tail-race.  In  all  other  re- 
gards the  action  is  the  same  as  already  described. 
This  arrangement  of  Turbine  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  high  falls  and  moderate  quantities  of  water. 
They  require  scarcely  any  foundation,  and  can  in  some 
cases  be  supported  by  the  piping  alone  ;  they  can  be 
placed  in  the  exact  position  where  the  power  is  wanted, 
the  water  being  conducted  to  and  from  the  Tnrbii:e  in 
pipes.  All  the  working  parts  can  be  easily  taken  out 
without  breaking  any  joints  or  removing  tlie  outer 
casing. 


The  wood  cutting  machinery  of  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Son,  of  Rochdale,  near  Manchester,  is  iiow  in 
working  order,  and  the  rapidity  anil  neatness  with 
which  it  performs  the  various  operations  of  sawing, 
planing,  moulding,  tenoning,  &c.,  is  truly  marvellous. 
Messrs.  Robinson  exhibit  four  machines.  There  is, 
first,  a  circular  saw-bench,  for  sawing,  tongueing, 
grooving,  rebating,  boring,  and  cross  cutting.  'I'liis 
bench  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  variety  of  joinery 
and  cabinet  work.  It  is  fitted  with  a  rising  and  fall- 
ing spindle,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  saw  for 
rebating  and  grooving.  Tlie  saw  end  of  the  spindle 
is  so  arranged  tliat  the  saw  can  be  easily  removed,  and 
a  circular  block  with  cutters  put  in  its  place,  for 
grooving  and  tongueing.  The  other  end  of  the  spindle 
is  arranged  to  receive  an  augur,  for  the  purpose  of 
boring.  Tlie  parallel  fence  can  bo  adjusted  so  that 
the  wood  may  be  cut  at  any  angle,  and  it  can  be 
easily  removed  for  the  purpose  of  oro.ss  cutting. 
There  is  next  a  sweep-saw,  for  cutting  wood  into 
circles  and  ornamental  shapes,  it  consists  of  a  thin 
blade,  which  oscillates  up  and  down  through  a  table 
with  great  rapidity,  and  by  merely  pressing  the  wood 
against  it  it  can  be  cut  into  any  shape.  The  table 
can  also  be  set  to  an  angle  for  bevil  cutting.  The 
tenoning  machine,  for  sashes,  shutters,  and  every  des- 
cription of  joiner's  work  is  so  constructed  that  the 
whole  tenon  is  cut  at  one  operation,  the  timber  being 
passed  between  two  cutters  which  revolve  with  great 
speed  ;  the  cutters  are  adjustable  fur  various  sizes  ;  the 
machine  is  also  fitted  with  apparatus  for  scribing 
sash-work  at  the  same  operation  with  the  tenoning. 
The  moulding  and  planing  machine  perfirms  four 
operations  at  once,  by  being  fitted  with  four  sets  of 
revolving  blocks  which  act  upon  all  the  faces  of  the 
timber ;  the  bearings  of  these  blocks  are  peculiarly 
arranged  to  revolve  with  great  speed  without  getting 
anj'  play,  by  which  means  the  mouldings  are  cut  with 
great  accuracy.  Both  mouldings  and  boards  are 
fed  througli  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet  per  minute.  Messrs.  Robinsim  and  Son 
also  exhibit  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  horizontal 
high  pressure  engine,  fitted  with  feed  pump,  fly- 
wheel, governor,  equilibrium  valve,  and  stop  valve. 
They  have  recently  built  additional  works,  with  a 


view  to  the  greater  development  of  the  trade  in  this 
form  of  steam  engine,  believing  that  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction,  the  ease  of  its  working,  and 
the  very  great  saving  in  first  cost,  it  is  calculated  even- 
tually to  supersede  both  the  vertical  and  beam  engine 

BUILDING  PROGRESS  IN  CORK. 
NoTwiTiisTAxmNG  the  somewhat  retrograde  ten- 
dency observed  of  late  in  the  trade  of  Cork,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  is  certain  that 
in  one  branch  of  business  great  activity  prevails.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  new  houses  built  in  Cork  between  1851 
and  18G1  was  but  forty-seven.  It  is  probable  that 
the  operations  of  the  last  year  alone  at  least  quad- 
ruples that  increase.  Indeed,  within  twelve  months 
there  have  been  built  in,  or  quite  close  to  the  city, 
one  hundred  houses  of  a  value  ranging  from  thirty 
to  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a-year ;  and  a  very  large 
number  of  a  class  below  those.  Those  are  absolutely 
new  houses.  But  tliere  has  been  beside  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  the  way  of  rebuilding  and  remodelling, 
more  especially  in  tenements  of  the  humbler  class, 
which,  in  the  south  side  of  the  city  especially,  are 
being  much  improved.  The  splendid  establishments 
in  course  of  erection  for  the  Union  and  Provincial 
Banks  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  and 
we  understand  that  many  similar  are  contemplated. 
At  Queenstown,  the  rapidity  with  which  new  houses 
are  springing  up  is  quite  unexampled.  Of  these  a 
very  large  number  bring  rents  as  high  as  eighty  or 
even  a  hundred  pounds  a-year.  In  Youghal,  like- 
wise, building  on  a  very  large  scale  is  noticeable, 
the  new  houses  being  of  excellent  construction,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  most  profitable  as  an  invest- 
ment. In  Mallow  there  has  been  some  building  of 
villa  residences,  and  a  handsome  hotel  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Ward.  In  Kinsale,  a  rail- 
way hotel,  which  is  still  in  progress,  forms  tlie  prin- 
cipal evidence  of  building  activity. 


PRESERVING  RAILWAY  TIMBER. 
Tiii?RE  are  several  modes  in  use  for  chemically  pre- 
serving timber.  One  recently  adopted  with  success 
in  America,  consists  of  Burnetising,  or  using  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc,  one  pound  of  chloride  to  about 
eight  and  one-half  gallons  of  water.  The  liquid  is 
forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  under  heavy 
pressures,  and  by  this  process  the  wood  is  not  only 
preserved  from  decay,  but  in  a  degree  rendered  in- 
combustible. The  stronger  the  solution  the  less 
danger  from  fire.  The  wood  is  treated  when  newly 
cut,  and  as  the  salt  does  not  injuriously  affect  iron, 
and  it  is  a  powerful  deodorizer  and  disinfectant,  it  has 
some  positive  merits.  The  cost  of  this  process  per 
sleeper  in  ordinary  times  is  about  seven  cents.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore  Railway  says  : — "  From  every  appearance 
this  mode  of  preparing  cross-ties  and  timber  will  re- 
sult in  the  end  in  great  savings,  as  it  promises  to 
greatly  increase  the  durability  of  all  kinds  of  lumber, 
and  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of  labour  in  re- 
moving defective  materials.  As  a  case  in  point,  we 
may  mention  that  about  two-and-a-half  j'ears  since 
we  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  track,  side  by  side,  two 
cross-ties  of  gum,  a  wood  the  most  perishable,  when 
placed  in  exposed  positions.  One  was  Burnetised  and 
the  other  was  in  its  natural  state.  A  few  days  since 
both  were  examined  ;  the  orie  that  was  Burnetised 
was  found  to  be  as  sound  as  when  put  in,  and  the 
fibre  of  the  wood  had  become  hardened  in  the  mean- 
time. The  one  that  was  not  Burnetised  was  found  to 
be  entirely  rotten  and  useless."  The  time  occupied  in 
the  process  for  completely  saturating  sleepers  is  about 
seven  and  one  half  hours,  so  that  two  charges  per  diem 
of  the  solution  can  easily  be  prepared. — Building  News. 


The  Times,  >lay  7tli,  speaking  of  Benson's 
Watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says: — "  Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  finest  show  in  this  respect  is  made  by 
Benson,  who  oflTered  prizes  for  designs  for  watch- 
cases  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  who 
by  this  means  has  secured  some  of  the  most  exqui- 
site ornamental  details  for  watch-cases  tliat  are 
shown  in  the  building."  Chronometer,  duplex, 
lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds,  key- 
less, split  seconds,  and  every  description  of  watch, 
from  the  plainest  to  the  highest  qua  ity  of  which 
the  art  is  at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  all 
climates.  Benson's  Illustrated  Pumjihlet  on 
Watches  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a 
short  history  of  watchmaking,  with  descrijitions 
and  prices,  from  3  to  200  guineas  each.  It  acts  as 
a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and  enables 
those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  the 
Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select 
a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post.  J. 
W.  Benson,  prize  medallist,  class  3.3,  hononra  de 
mention, class  15;  33  and  34,  Ludgate  liill,  London. 
Branch  establishment,  63,  Cornliill.  Established 
1749.  Watch  and  Clock  .Maker  by  Special  War- 
rant of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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THE  WATER  SUPPLY  AT  SHEERNESS. 

People  who  live  in  the  metropolis,  or  in  any  of  the 
large  towns  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  wliere  water, 
bountifully  supplied  by  naturein  the  outlying  districts, 
is  carefully  collected,  treasured  up,  and  conveyed  by 
mains  and  service  pipes  to  every  dwelling,  will 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  an  important  naval 
station,  where  sliips  are  being  constantly  built  and 
tilted,  or  re-fitted,  and  where  there  is  always  a  power- 
ful reserve  of  steam  ships  requiring  daily  very  large 
quantities  of  fresh  water,  should  have  remained  up  to 
the  present  moment  quite  destitute  of  anything  ap- 
proacliing  an  adequate  supply  of  that  great  necessary 
of  life.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  town,  or  rather  a 
series  of  towns,  containing  an  aggregate  population  of 
nearly  10,000,  did  not  3'ears  ago  call  into  requisition 
the  engineering  skill  necessary  to  raise  from  the  buiied 
reservoirs  of  nature  that  which  she  did  not  provide 
for  them  on  the  surface  of  the  island.  It  is  true  that 
stern  necessity  compelled  the  sinking  of  certain  wells; 
but  this  was  done  only  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
in  the  rudest  and  simplest  fashion.  Nor  was  the 
water  thus  procured  pumped  into  tanks  so  elevated 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  people.  For  years  the  only  means  by 
which  the  inliabitants  could  obtain  fresh  water  was 
by  purchasing  it  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  pail-full 
from  the  men  or  boys  who  obtained  it  at  the  wells  and 
conveyed  it  through  the  streets  in  large  barrels,  placed 
upon  wheels,  and  drawn  by  worn-out  horses  or  don- 
keys. This  state  of  things  is  likely  to  terminate.  The 
Government  has  recently  successfully  constructed  an 
Artesian  well  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  dock- 
yard, and  another  has  been  completed  in  Mile  Town 
by  the  "  Local  Board  of  Healtli,"  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  a  short  time  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  conveying  the  water  to  the  houses  of  the  people 
will  be  accomplished. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  from  the  fact 
of  the  land  being  naturally  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  at  high  water,  in  that  portion  of  the  island  where 
the  dockyard  is  constiucted  and  the  population  reside, 
the  boring  of  the  new  well  in  the  dockj'ard  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  has  required 
all  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Tilley,  of  London,  to  bring  the  work  to  a  satisfactory 
concluiioii.  By  way,  however,  of  an  introduction  to 
a  description  of  the  means  by  which  this  his  at  length 
been  done,  we  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  pre- 
vious sources  of  supply. 

Originallj',  all  the  water  required  for  Government 
purposes  was  brought  from  Chatham,  a  distance  of 
18  miles,  in  vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose,  whilst 
the  town  was  supplied  by  (veils  which  yielded  a  verv 
limited  and  precarious  supply.  Several  years  ago  a 
private  company  sank  a  large  well  in  Chapel-street, 
Blue  Town.  Its  depth  was  300ft.,  and  the  brick 
steining  was  carried  entirely  down.  The  water  was 
raised  in  buckets  by  means  of  machinery  of  the  most 
primitive  character,  worked  by  horse  power.  When 
raised  it  was  sold  to  the  proprietors  of  donkey  barrels, 
and  by  them  conveyed  through  the  town  and  retailed 
to  the  consumers.  About  six  years  ago  the  steining 
gave  way,  and  choked  up  the  well,  and  as  the  pro- 
prietors could  not  agree  among  themselves  the  affair 
was  abandoned,  and  the  well  s  now  nearly  filled  up. 

About  the  year  1800  the  Board  of  Ordnance  decided 
to  sink  a  well  in  a  marsh  within  the  fortifications, 
and  since  known  as  the  "  Well  Marsh."  This  well  is 
9ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  carried  to  the  depth  of  333ft. 
When  the  water  began  to  accumulate  in  this  well,  the 
good  folk  living  in  Southend,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Essex,  were  filled  with  alarm,  for  although  the  dis- 
tance across  the  estuary  is  ei^ht  miles,  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  wells  at  Southend  was  materially 
diminished,  and  it  was  for  some  time  feared  would 
be  absolutely  cut  off.  The  wafer  of  the  Ordnance 
well  was  raised  for  more  than  50  years  by  horse 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  already  alluded  to, 
but  in  1859  a  cast  iron  tank  was  fixed  on  the  reservoir 
previously  used,  and  a  high  pressure  steam  engine 
of  five  horse  power  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  tank  constantly  filled.  This  well  is  used 
exclusively  for  the  supply  of  the  military,  and  is 
conducted  to  the  garrison  by  mains  and  service  pipes. 
The  supply  is  not,  however,  adequate  to  the  increased 
demand  of  the  large  force  now  generally  stationed  at 
Shuerness,  and  it  is  contemplated  by  the  authorities 
at  the  WurOfi'ice  to  sink  a  9in.  bora  pipe,  480ft.  from 
the  ground  line,  so  ns,  if  possible,  to  tap  the  chalk  and 
obtain  the  quantity  of  water  required. 

In  a  brewery  yard  in  Mile  Town  a  boring  was 
made  some  years  since,  for  the  supply  of  the  brewery. 
It  is  known  as  "  Hayner's  Well."  The  water  is  lifted 
by  a  small  engine  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  when 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  the  donkey  barrels  are 
allowed  to  fill  from  the  well  ;  but  the  yield  of  water 
is  very  uncertain. 

A  fourth  well  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  called 
the  "  Navy  Well,"  and  is  made  in  the  Royal  Dock- 
yard. Its  diameter  is  Gft.,  and  its  depth  330ft. ; 
thence  a  bore  pipe  is  carried  about  50ft.,  so  that  the 


supply  is  obtained  from  a  depth  of  380ft.  A  large 
cast-iron  tank  capable  of  holding  about  500  tons  is 
erected  over  one  of  the  storehouses  in  the  dock-yard, 
and  the  water,  which  is  remarkably  pure,  is  pumped 
into  it  by  means  of  a  14-horse  power  steam  engine. 
By  an  elaborate  system  of  high-pressure  mains  the 
supply  is  conducted  throughout  every  part  of  the  yard, 
to  the  oflicial  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  quarters  of  the  officers  generally.  A  public 
conduit,  which  was  constructed  about  1850,  at  tlie  top 
of  the  High-street,  Blue  Town,  is  also  supplied  fnmi 
this  source.  This  was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  public  are  allowed  to  supply 
themselves  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Owing  to 
the  great  augmentation  of  the  Steam  Marine,  the 
enlargement  of  the  Government  works,  and  the 
increase  of  the  population  consequent  thereon,  even 
this  supply  was  found  very  inadequate,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  1861,  it  was  determined  by  the  Admiralty 
Board  to  construct  a  new  well  on  the  Artesian  prin- 
ciple, and  the  work,  which  we  will  now  describe, 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  Tilley  in  the  autumn  of 
1861. 

The  locality  fixed  upon  was  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  dockj'ard,  and  this  portion,  before  its  enclosure 
by  the  Government  (when  the  surface  was  raised 
5  or  6  ft.),  must  have  been  a  burial  ground,  for 
when  the  excavation  had  proceeded  about  13  ft.  below 
the  present  surface,  a  tombstone  was  brought  to  light, 
and  a  few  feet  further  down  the  remains  of  eight  hu- 
man bodies  were  disinterred.  These  remains  were  re- 
interred  in  consecrated  ground.  The  stone  bears  the 
following  inscription  surmounted  with  a  Death's  head 
and  cross-bones  carved  in  the  stone: — "Here  lies 
y  body  of  Eliz.  Morison,  wife  of  Alex.  Morison, 
who  departed  this  life,  November  15th,  1729,  aged 
49  years."  This  memento  of  a  departed  graveyard 
has  been  inserted  in  the  plinth  of  the  engine-house, 
connected  with  the  well  ai.d  occupies  a  position  almost 
immediately  over  the  spot  where  it  was  discoverede 
The  excavators  met  with  running  silt  at  the  depth  of 
27  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  here  their  difficulties 
began.  In  order  to  get  through  this  stratum  re- 
course was  had  to  iron  cylinders,  cast  in  lengths  of 

5  ft.  and  having  a  diameter  of  6  ft.  inside  measure- 
ment clear  of  the  flanges.  These  lengths  were  se- 
cured to  each  other  as  occasion  required  by  bolts  and 
nuts,  the  joints  being  carefully  caulked  with  iron  ce- 
ment, so  as  to  keep  out  the  salt  water  which  filtered 
through  the  silt.  The  cylinders  were  weighted  and 
gradually  forced  down,  and  the  soil  removed  from 
the  interior,  so  that,  as  the  well  progressed,  the  work 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  circular  excavation 
18  ft.  in  circumference,  with  an  inner  lining  of  iron. 
This  cylindrical  lining  was  strongly  shored  with  solid 
timber  balks;  still  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  it 
perpendicular.  It  drove  slantwise,  and,  under  the 
efforts  made  to  restore  it  to  the  perpendicular,  the 
first  portion  of  the  cylinder,  when  about  25  ft.  from 
the  surface,  succumbed  to  the  strain  and  broke. 
It  became  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  cylinder 
must  be  raised  and  the  work  re-commenced.  This 
was  done.  The  broken  portion  was  removed  and  the 
work  commenced  afresh.  Slowly  and  with  great 
difficulty  a  depth  of  80  ft.  was  gained  and  the  exca- 
vation completed.  It  w  is  found  that  50  ft.  of  run- 
ning silt  had  been  passed  through,  and  about  3  ft.  of 
hard  shingle,  when  the  cylinder,  although  weighted 
with  70  tons  of  iron,  refused  to  go  any  deeper; 
moreover,  the  silt  and  salt  water,  by  blowing  in 
underneath  the  cylinder,  offered  serious  impediments 
to  further  progress.  In  the  80  ft.  thus  attained  there 
was  a  divergence  of  2  ft.  from  the  perpendicular,  and, 
as  great  danger  was  apprehended  from  any  attempt 
to  correct  this,  the  iron  shafting  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain its  position. 

The  great  object  being  to  force  the  shafting  well 
into  the  stiff  blue  clay  known  to  underlie  the  shingle, 
in  order  to  be  secure  from  the  underblowing  of  the 
silt  or  the  percolation  of  the  salt  water,  it  was  re- 
solved to  insert  a  telescopic  cylinder  just  narrow 
enough  to  clear  the  flanges  of  the  outer  and  larger 
one.  This  inner  shafting  being  prepared,  it  was 
driven  through  the  remaining  3  ft.  of  shingle,  and 
pierced  the  underlying  clay  to  the  depth  of  5  ft.  It 
was  now  hoped  that  all  difficulties  of  a  formidable 
character  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  excavation 
might  be  completed  and  the  brick  steining  be  forth- 
with commenced,  but  the  running  silt  passing 
through  the  G  ft.  of  shingle  and  piercing  the  6  ft.  of 
clay  passed  through,  blew  in  under  the  cylinder,  and 
rose  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  In  this  dileinma  it  was 
resolved  to  insert  a  third  cylinder  sufficiently  narrow 
to  clear  the  flanges  of  the  inner  shafting  already 
fixed.  The  silt  was  drawn  up,  and  a  second  inner 
cylinder,  10  ft.  long,  was  inserted  and  driven  5  ft. 
deeper  in  the  clay,  thus  making  a  total  of  10  ft.  of 
cylindrical  shafting  below  the  bed  of  shingle.  The 
brick  steining  was  now  proceeded  with  :  it  was  made 
9  in.  thick,  was  set  in  cement,  and  by  being  under- 
sailed  for  a  depth  of  15  ft.  the  surface  diameter  of 

6  ft.  was  recovered.  This  was  carried  on  to  the  depth 
of  280  ft.  from  the  ground  line,  when  an  invert  in 


cement  was  turned,  an  orifice  being  left  for  the  in- 
sertion of  an  Id  in.  bore  pipe.  The  stratum  passed 
through  between  the  termination  of  the  series  of  cy- 
linders and  the  invert  was  one  of  uniformly  stiff  clay. 
The  caulking  of  the  joints  of  the  cylinders  was 
obliged  to  be  performed  by  a  diver,  as  there  was  a 
depth  of  60  ft.  of  salt  water  which  had  blown  in 
with  the  silt.  The  spaces  between  the  external  and 
internal  shaftings  were  carefully  filled  up  with  brick 
and  cement. 

The  operation  of  boring  was  commenced  with  an 
18  in.  augur  for  about  60  ft.,  and  the  pipes  inserted, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  bottom  portion  of  the 
pipes  had  become  fractured  and  resisted  all  eS'orts 
to  remove  it.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Tilley  resolved  to  remove  the  invert,  continue  the 
excavation,  and  carry  the  brick  steining  down  to 
where  the  fractured  pipes  had  become  embedded. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  at  the  depth  of  50  ft. 
below  where  the  invert  had  been  made,  the  pipes  were 
released.  Here,  330  ft.  from  the  ground  line,  a  new 
invert  was  formed  :  and  boring  with  the  18  in.  auger 
recommenced,  and  having  progressed  19  ft.  through 
the  stiff  clay,  at  349  ft.  from  the  ground  line  a  bed 
of  green  sand  abimt  8  in.  thick  was  tapped,  and 
water  first  presented  itself  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1863,  about  two  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  work.  Between  the  15th  of  October  and  29th 
of  December  the  water  rose  to  the  height  of  224  ft. 
above  the  brickwork,  or  within  107  ft.  of  the  ground 
line. 

The  boring  was  continued  21  ft.  deeper,  passing 
through  a  bed  of  light-coloured  sandstone,  145  ft. 
thick  and  6^  ft.  into  a  dark  loam.  The  total  depth 
now  reached  was  370  ft.,  and  this  was  the  lowest 
point  originally  contemplated.  But  the  yield  of 
water  not  realising  the  anticipations  that  had  been 
formed,  it  was  determined  to  secure  a  more  favour- 
able result  by  carrying  on  the  boring  with  a  12  in. 
anger,  until  the  desired  results  were  obtained.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  water  was  pumped  out,  and  on  the 
19th  of  January  last,  a  12  in.  piping,  consisting  of 
33  lengths  of  9  ft.  each,  was  inserted,  passing  suc- 
cessfully through  8  ft.  of  dark  loam,  5  ft.  of  shells 
and  dark-coloured  sand  and  clay,  8  ft.  of  stiff  dark 
clay,  a  few  inches  of  iron  pyrites,  5  ft.  of  stiff  dark 
clay,  15  ins.  of  green  sand,  11  ft.  of  hard  dark  clay, 
2  ft.  G  ins.  of  dark  green  sand,  3  ft.  of  stiff  dark  clay, 
8  ft.  of  clean  sharp  light-coloured  sand,  and  about 
1  ft.  of  iron  pj-rites  and  pebbles  on  the  top  of  which 
the  12  in.  piping  rests. 

It  appears  the  beds  of  hard  clay  and  sand  alternate, 
and  that  the  water-yielding  strata  are  those  of  sand. 
It  was  when  the  first  stratum  of  sand  was  tapped 
that  water  first  rose  in  the  pipe  ;  when  the  second 
was  reached  it  flowed  in  so  rapidly  that  in  twelve 
hours  it  stood  within  70  ft.  of  the  ground  line  ;  and 
when  the  third  bed  was  pierced  a  still  more  rapid  in- 
flux took  place.  A  G-in.  pipe  was  now  inserted,  and 
the  boring  continued,  passing  through  the  iron  pyrites 
and  pebbles,  17  ft.  of  green  loam,  and  terminating 
in  2  ft.  of  sand  and  loam  combined,  just  436  ft.  from 
the  ground  line. 

The  sand  and  shell  were  then  removed,  the  pipe 
extending  to  the  depth  of  450  ft.  from  the  surface, 
and  resting  upon  a  stratum  of  green  sandy  loam, 
which  was  further  pierced  to  the  depth  of  5  ft.  The 
water  at  once  rose  to  within  26  ft.  of  the  ground  line, 
and  the  boring  was  discontinued. 

The  most  difficult  strata  to  pass  were  those  conain- 
ing  the  iron  pyrites,  the  chisel  frequently  becoming 
embeded,  and  suspending  operations  for  days  together 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  free.  It 
is  impossible  at  present  accurately  to  state  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  this  well  will  yield,  but  very 
sanguine  expectations  are  indulged  in.  The  water  is 
very  pure  in  quality,  and  as  soon  as  the  pumps  can 
be  got  into  operation  its  value  as  a  source  of  supply 
will  be  tested.  There  are  three  G-in.  pumps  complete 
in  the  well ;  the  engine-house,  a  very  neat  building, 
with  an  octagon  shaft,  60ft.  high,  is  erected;  the 
boiler  is  fixed,  and  the  engine,  which  is  exquisitely 
finished  and  of  25  horse-power,  is  in  working  order. 
A  large  cast-iron  tank,  capable  of  holding  50,000 
gallons,  is  fixed  over  the  saw-mills,  and  into  this 
the  water  will  bo  pumped  for  conveyance  by  various 
mains  and  service-pipes  to  the  places  where  it  will  be 
required.  The  entire  cost  of  the  undertaking,  in- 
cluding the  building  and  machinery,  is  about  £4,000, 
and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill,  patience, 
and  perseverance  of  the  contractor,  whose  eflforts  suc- 
cessfully to  fulfil  his  contract  have  been  most  inde- 
fatigable, and  have  given  the  highest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Tilley  has  also  just  completed  the  well  in  Mile 
Town,  constructed  for  the  Board  of  Health.  Al- 
though a  mile  distant  from  the  one  described,  the 
depth  is  about  the  same,  and  the  strata  which  have 
been  passed  are  almost  identical.  The  Board  have 
recently  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Nun,  of  Mile 
Town,  Sheerness,  to  erect  eighteen  stand  pipes  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  procure  an  immediate  supply  of  water  pending  the 
completion  of  the  water  works,  which  are  intended 
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to  convey  a  bountiful  supply  to  every  dwelling 
■\Vlien  this  is  accomplislied,  Slieeriiess  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  supplied  itself  with  that  long- 
felt  desideratum,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water, 
and  the  owners  of  the  donkey  barrels  may  send  their 
mokes  adrift  upon  the  marshes,  hang  up  the  largest 
barrel  they  possess  in  the  Co-operative  Hall,  and  em- 
blazon it  with  the  trite  old  motto,  Sic  transit  gloria 
nundi. — Building  iVeici. 


THE  MINING  COMPANY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  usual  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was 
lield  on  the  7th  inst.  at  their  offices,  30,  Lower 
Orraond-quay, 

Francis  Codd,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Heron,  the  secretary,  read  the  following  re- 
port of  the  directors  :  — 

"The  company's  operations  for  the  past  half- 
year  have  resHlte<l  in  a  nett  profit  of  £19,373  4s.  9d. 

"  At  the  Knockmahon  mines  there  were  raised 
3,406  tons  of  copper  ore,  as  compared  with  3,385 
tons  in  the  previous  half-year,  and  3,278  tons  in 
tlie  corresponding  period  of  1863.  The  quantity 
shipped  was  4,105  tons,  value  £34,182  ;  nett  profit, 
£14,886  lis.  3d. 

"At  the  Luganure  mines  813  tons  of  lead  ore 
were  raised,  as  compared  with  903  tons  the  previous 
half-year,  and  890  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
in  1863.  The  deliveries  to  our  smelting  works  were 
870  tons,  vulue  £10,856  16s.  5d. ;  the  net  profit  in 
this  establishment,  £2,808  98.  7d. 

"  The  output  of  coal  and  culm  at  the  Slievardajrh 
Collieries  amounted  to  22,091  tons,  and  the  sales 
to  21 ,353  tons.  In  the  corresponding  period  in  1863 
the  raisings  were  22,035  tons,  and  the  sales  20,073 
tons  ;  the  net  profit  is  £1,732  13s.  7d. 

"  At  the  Diihallow  Collieries  the  raisings  were 
2,291  tons,  and  the  sales,  1,772  tons.  In  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1863,  the  output  was  1,476 
tons,  and  the  sales  4,085  tons.  A  further  sum  of 
£2,067  Os.  Id.  has  been  expended  during;  the  half- 
year  on  the  new  fitting,  which,  with  £1,208  14s.  7d. 
expended  in  the  preceding  half-year,  makes  a  total 
cost  of  £3,365  145.  8d.,as  set  forth  in  tlie  balance- 
sheet.  From  this  sum  has  been  deducted  the  profit 
on  the  half-year's  working,  i;'252  10s.  7d.,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  proprietors 
at  the  last  meefinsr. 

"At  the  Ballycorus  Lead  Works  the  operations 
have  resulted  in  a  profit  of  £1,545  3s.;  a  moiety  of 
this  sum  has  i/een  carried,  as  usual,  to  the  credit  of 
the  "  Improvement  Fund,"  together  with  £1,500, 
the  estiiualed  value  of  llie  dust  returned  from  the 
flue,  and  applicable  to  the  year  ended  May,  18C4. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  directors  recommend  a  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  and  a-half  per  cent, 
per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  payable  on  and  after 
Monday,  the  11th  inst.    (By  order) 

"RoBT.  Heron,  Secretary." 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port and  statement  of  accounts,  said  that  the  board 
liad  the  pleasure  to  present  the  shareholders  with 
the  most  satisfactory  record  of  a  half-year's  pro- 
ceedings tliat  had  been  ever  presented  to  the  pro- 
prietors ;  and  what  they  would  perhaps  regard  with 
greater  satisfaction,  they  had  the  pleasure  to  recom- 
mend the  largest  dividend  that  was  ever  paid  by 
this  company.  Tlie  directors  were  still  more  grati- 
fied by  the  fact  that  these  results  did  not  arise  from 
any  casual  circu.nstance,  but  they  were  permanent, 
resulting  entirely  from  the  care,  economy,  and  en- 
terprise which  for  some  years  have  been  applied  to 
every  branch  of  the  business.  He  then  brought 
forward  some  statistics  of  great  interest  with  regard 
to  their  several  establishments.  Tiie  quantity  of 
ore  raised  in  the  Knockmahon  Mines  in  the  County 
of  Waterford  was  about  the  same  as  for  some  years 
past,  but  the  quality  was  much  improved  as  they 
went  down  in  the  great  lode.  They  were  now 
sinking  a  large  shaft,  and  whtn  this  was  completed 
they  expected  to  lift  to  the  surface  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  heretofore.  Tlie  large  jirofit  of 
£14,860,  realised  by  the  operations  of  tliis  mine, 
was  due  principally  to  the  high  price  which  copper 
ore  had  obtained. 

The  Slievanlagh  Collieries  was  the  best  mtitter  to 
be  referred  to.  He  told  them  on  the  last  occasion 
that  he  anticipated  no  material  change  in  their  coal 
districts.  The  habitude  of  their  people  now  to  use 
artificial  manures  had  in  some  degree  removed  the 
necessity  of  using  lime,  and,  of  course,  had  lessened 
tlie  consumption  of  culm.  Besides,  they  could  not 
conceal  from  themselves  that  emigration  deprived 
us  of  customers  for  their  coal  and  culm.  Still,  upon 
the  whole,  they  might  always  count  upon  a  steady 
profit  upon  their  collieries  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
half-year  justified  that  observation,  for  they  had 
not  only  maintained  their  positioiij  but  increased 
their  sales  and  their  profits. 

The  Luganure  Mines,  County  of  Wicklow,  left  a 
profit  of  £2,808  9s.  7d.,  though  the  produce  of  the 
mines  had   been  eighty  or  ninety  tons  less  than 


before.  This  profit  bad  resulted  from  an  increased 
price  in  lead  ore,  upon  which  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  within  the  last  year. 

Ballycorus  yielded  a  profit  of  £1,545.  They  had 
applied — according  to  the  directions  of  the  share- 
holders— the  half-year's  profits  to  the  credit  of  the 
Ballycorus  Improvement  Fund,  an  i  £1,500,  the 
estimated  value  of  the  dust  taken  from  the  chimney. 
The  result  of  several  years'  experience  showed  that 
£1 ,500  was  about  the  value, and  they  rather  thought 
it  would  be  something  more  this  year.  That  chim- 
ney originally  cost  them  about  £3,000.  They  had 
already  derived  from  it  £6,600,  and  they  might 
count  on  an  actual  profit  of  about  £1,500  a-year. 
The  whole  result  was,  after  putting  aside  the  de- 
ductions from  Ballycorus,  a  net  profit  of  £19,373. 
The  board  had  then  to  consider  how  they  should 
best  allocate  that  amount,  and  their  first  move 
was  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  capital  account 
£3,156  13s.  lid.,  which  raised  the  floating  capital 
to  £60,000,  which  would  be,  as  he  had  before  in- 
formed them,  amply  suflicient  for  all  their  purposes. 
The  result  would  be,  that  whereas  for  some  years 
they  had  been  deducting  from  their  profits,  and 
applying  to  their  capital  £5,000  or  £6,000,  this  sum 
would  be  henceforward  made  applicable  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  dividends.  They  therefore  proposed, 
and  he  felt  sure  they  would  not  object  to  it,  that 
they  should  vote  a  dividend  of  223  per  cent.  ;  that 
would  be  £15,750,  which  would  leave  £466  Us.  Id., 
which  they  proposed  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the 
rest  account  to  be  supplemental  to  some  future  divi- 
dend, or  available  in  any  other  way  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company.  The  expenditure  on  the  Ballycorus 
works,  amounting  to  from  £25,000  to  £27,000  had, 
by  the  plan  of  applying  half  the  profits  and  the 
entire  of  the  dust  from  their  flue  to  the  credit  of  the 
account,  been  reduced  to  £3,314.  In  addition  to 
the  £5,000  or  £6,000  they  had  a  further  sum  of 
£3,000  or  £4,000  applicable  to  dividends,  and 
which  required  no  deduction. 


Jooli  EcccibciJ. 

Transactions  of  Society  of  Engineers  for  1863. 

London  :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon.  1864. 
Extracts  from  the  papers  contained  in  this 
volume  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  various 
scientific  journals,  but  their  merit  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  them  in  their  entirety 
in  the  volume  just  issued  from  the  press.  The  well- 
executed  lithographed  illustrations  contained  in  the 
work  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  engineer. 
Premiums  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Colburn  for  his 
paper  "  on  the  Ultimate  Strength  of  Iron,"  and  to 
Mr.  George  Gordon  Page,  for  his  description  of  the 
construction  of  Chelsea  Bridge.  An  account  of  the 
latter  iias  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Dublin  Builder.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  practical  remarks  which  occur  in  Mr.  Colburn's 
interesting  paper  : — 

"  A  great  nnmber  of  experiments  have  been  made 
by  many  experinienteis  to  ascertain  the  ultimate 
resistance  of  iron  to  tension  and  compression,  and 
its  strength  has  thus  been  determined  with  perhaps 
as  much  precision  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
material  presenting  almost  constant  variations  of 
quality.  Every  engineer  is  now  aware  that,  as  an 
average  result,  the  tensile  strength  of  good  cast-iron 
may  be  taken  as  about  8  tons  per  square  inch  and 
its  crushing  strength  as  48  tons.  Wrougbt-iron  of 
fair  quality  will  bear  not  far  from  22  tons  per 
square  inch  in  tension,  while  its  crushing  strength 
is  variously  stated  at  from  12  or  15  tons  per  square 
inch  up  to  28.J  tons,  the  last  named  being  given  by 
Mr.  Mallet  as  the  result  of  experiments  upon  large 
hammered  bars  which  bore  but  from  23  tons  to  24 
tons  in  tension. 

"  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  question  of  safe 
working  strength  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  engineers,  the  permanent  supporting  power 
of  iron  being  variously  estimated  at  from  four-tenths 
down  to  one-tenth  of  its  breaking  strength.  Thus, 
when  some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  royal  commission  sat 
to  inquire  into  the  application  of  iron  to  railway 
structures,  the  late  .Mr.  Glynn,  in  his  evidence,  re- 
commended that  a  cast-iron  bridge  should  never  be 
loaded  beyond  one-tenth  of  its  ultimate  strength. 
The  late  Mr.  Stephenson,  with  several  other  engi- 
neers, thought  a  ratio  of  one-sixth  sufficient,  while 
the  late  Mr.  Brunei  was  satisfied  with  a  ratio  of 
from  two-fifths  to  one-third  ;  or,  in  other  v.'ords, 
if  a  girder  would  just  bear  100  tons  of  distributed 
load,  he  would  put  from  33  tons  to  40  tons  upon  it, 
where  Mr.  Stephenson  would  allow  not  more  than 
17  tons  and  Mr.  Glynn  only  10  tons. 

"  Were  we  now  to  have  another  commission  en- 
trusted with  the  same  inquiry,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  as  great  a  difference  of  opinion  would  be  found 
still  existing.  For  there  is  no  acknowledged  natural 
principle  upon  which  the  safe  load  of  iron  has  yet 
been  determined,  and  in  the  absence  or  oversight  of 


such  a  principle  each  engineer  must  be  governed  by 
his  own  judgment  of  what  is  safe  and  prudent.  It 
is  true  tiiat  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  so  far  exercised  in  this  matter  as  to  have  limited 
engineers,  in  the  design  of  wronght-iron  railway 
bridges,  to  maximum  tensile  strains  of  5  tons  per 
square  inch  ;  and  although  it  is  commonly  believfd 
that  with  wr(mght-iron  a  compressive  strain  of  from 

4  tons  to  4|  tons  corresponds  to  a  tensile  strain  of 

5  tons,  the  Board  of  Trade  impose  the  same  limit  of 
strain  for  both  the  top  and  tiottom  chords  of  a 
wrougbt-iron  girder.  The  limit  of  5  tons  per  square 
inch,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  an  entirely 
arbitrary  one,  nor  is  it  modified  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  iron  and  workmanship  in  a  structure. 
Thus,  in  girder  bridges,  plate-iron  is  used  of  which 
the  breaking  strength  is  occasionally  not  more  than 
18  tons  per  square  inch.  In  punching  the  rivet 
holes,  however,  and  irrespective  of  the  loss  of  the 
metal  actually  punched  out,  the  solid  iron  remain- 
ing between  the  holes  is  injured,  so  much  so,  that 
in  a  series  of  experiments  made  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  seven 
specimens  was  reduced  from  52,486  lb.  per  square 
inch  before  punching  to  41,600  lb.  per  squaro  inch 
of  solid  iron  left  between  the  holes  after  punching — 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  iron 
being  destroyed  by  punching,  a  loss  distinct  from 
that  of  the  metal  actually  punched  out.  Drilled 
rivet  holes,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  are  now  being 
adopted  in  the  best  class  of  bridge  work,  but  in 
bridges  already  erected  and  containing  plates  oc- 
casionally no  stronger  than  18  tons  per  square  inch 
before  punching,  the  loss  of  strength  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Fairbairn  would  diminish  this  to  about  I4J  tons 
for  the  net  section  of  metal  between  the  rivet  holes. 

"  Iron,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered,  has  not  been 
employed  long  enough  for  purposes  of  construction 
to  enable  us  to  compare  its  endurance  with  masonry, 
of  which  there  are  abundant  examples  still  perfect 
afjer  many  hundred  years.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  we  can  never 
know  the  alisolute  strength  of  a  bar  of  iron  without 
destroying  it  under  strain,  neither  can  we  always 
infer  its  strength  from  its  deflection,  or  apparent 
range  of  elasticity.  For  we  are  not  yet  secure 
against  flaws  or  those  other  faults  of  molecular 
structure  which  Mr.  Mallet  so  well  describes  as 
'  planes  of  w  akness.'  A  bar  of  iron  may  have  a 
general  strength  of  22  tons  per  sqimre  inch,  except 
at  a  single  point  in  its  length,  where  for  an  almost 
inappreciable  linear  distance,  the  strength  may  not 
exceed  10  tons.  If  the  bar  be  broken  this  fault  will 
he  detected,  but  hardly,  if  at  all,  otherwise.  For 
under  a  strain  of  even  8  tons  or  9  tons,  the  extension 
at  the  precise  point  of  weakness  would  be  go  slight 
as  to  be  quite  overlooked  in  a  general  observatijn  of 
the  total  deflection  or  extension. 

"  In  this  fact,  which  was  mentioned  thirty  years 
ago  by  M.  Vicat,  and  in  the  known  effects  of  sud- 
denly applied  strains,  Tibration,  impact,  &c.,  we 
have  abundant  reason  for  extreme  caution  in  the  use 
of  iron  for  permanent  structures  of  any  kind.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  Board  of  Trade  limit  of  5  tons, 
arbitrary  as  it  is,  is  too  moderate,  although  there 
should  be  some  account  taken  of  the  known  quality 
of  the  iron  to  which  this  strain  is  to  be  applied  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  neccessary  to  adopt  an  unlikely  load 
as  that  which  is  to  procluce  the  maximum  strain  of 
5  tons.  The  recent  discussion  as  to  the  security  of 
Chelsea  Bridge  affords  much  suggestive  material 
upon  these  points." 


ImPROVKD  MACItlNEItY  AT  RAILWAY  STATIONS.  

The  goods  station  of  the  new  line  between  Liverpool 
and  Garston,  at  Northumberland-street,  Brunswick 
Dock,  is  large  and  commodious.  Its  area  is  400  ft. 
in  length  and  300  ft.  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  yard 
and  enclosure.  There  are  two  levels  or  rails  inside 
the  station,  the  lower  level  being  constructed  to  suit 
the  Gotten  and  similar  traffic,  and  the  upper  level  for 
goods  ciiming  to  the  staiion  and  intended  outwards. 
I'ho  traffic  inside  the  station  will  be  managed  by 
steam  cranes,  worked  by  shafting  in  tunnels  under- 
neath the  ground  floor  of  the  station — a  novel  plan, 
leaving  the  platform  free  from  machinery  and  materi- 
ally facilitating  the  removal  of  goods.  Theonly  por- 
tion of  the  machinery  to  work  the  cranes  situated 
above  ground  is  in  the  upper  warehouse.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  further  novelty  in  the  working  of  cranes, 
which  is  an  entitely  new  invention,  and  introduced 
here  for  the  first  time.  Tlie  principle  is  that  of  circu- 
lar cranes,  having  no  pillar  whatever,  which  are  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  of  the  room  over  the  upper 
warehouse  floor.  The  crane  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Brydone,  engineer. 

Signor  Verdi  has  been  elected  by  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  at  Paris,  as  successor  to  Meyerbeer. 
The  Gazette  Musicale  informs  us  that  M,  George 
Kastner  is  to  write  a  life  of  the  composer,  by  special 
permission  of  the  Master,  who  seems  (unlike  many 
other  great  musicians)  in  the  midst  of  life  to  have 
looked  forward  to  bis  death. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF 
THE  APPARENTLY  DROWNED. 
We  reprint  the  valuable  directions  published  in  the 
Life-Boai;  or  Journal  of  the  National  Life- Boat  In- 
stitution, a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue- 
We  feel  confident  they  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  and 
studied  by  those  who  occasionally  may  be  called  on  to 
aid  at  a  time  of  accident  by  immersion  in  water. 
The  secretary  having  placed  at  our  disposal  the  illus- 
trations, we  willingly  allow  them  to  accompany  the 
directions.  The  Life-Boat  Instilulion  is  a  noble  one, 
deserving  the  support  of  all ;  it  seeks  to  succour  in 
time  of  peril,  "  those  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters  ;"  and  we  gladly  lend 
our  aid  in  bearing  tesliinouy  to  its  usefulness  : — 


Inspiration, 


I. — Send  immediately  for  medical  assistance, 
blankets,  and  dry  clothing,  but  proceed  to  treat  the 
patient  instantly  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
face  downwards,  whfther  on  shore  or  afloat ,  exposing 
the  face,  neck,  and  chest  to  the  wind,  except  in  fevere 
weather,  and  removing  all  tight  clothing  from  the 
neck  and  chest,  especially  the  braces. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are — first  and  immedi- 
ately, the  restoration  of  breathing  ;  and  secondly,  after 
breathing  is  restored,  the  promotion  of  warmth  and 
circulation. 

The  efforts  to  restorq  breathing  must  be  commenced 
immediately  and  energetically,  and  p  rsevered  iii  for 
one  or  two  hours,  or  until  a  medical  man  has  pro- 
nounced that  life  is  extinct.  Efforts  to  promote 
warmth  and  circulation  beyond  removing  the  wet 
clothes  and  drying  the  skin  must  not  be  made  until 
tlie  first  appearance  of  natural  breathing.    For  if  cir- 


The  foregoing  two  illustrations  show  the  position  of  the  bodp  rluring  the  employment  of  Dr.  Marshall 
I/alt's  Method  of  Inducing  liespiration. 


1.— Inspiration. 


The  foregoing  two  illustrations  shoia  the  position  of  the  borly  during  the  employment  of  Dr.  iSiloester't 
Method  of  Inducing  Respiration, 


culatioii  of  the  blood  be  induced  before  breathing  has 
recommenced,  the  restoratiim  to  lifewill  beenilangered. 

II. — To  RusToiiB  BiticATiiiNG. —  To  Clear  the 
Throat. — Place  the  patient  on  the  floor  or  ground 
with  the  fiice  downwards,  and  one  of  the  arms  under 
the  forehead,  in  which  position  all  fluids  will  more 
readily  escape  by  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  itself 
will  fdU  forward,  leaving  the  entrance  into  the  wind- 
pipe free.  Assist  this  operation  by  wiping  and 
cleansing  the  mouth. 

If  satisfactory  breathing  commences,  use  the  treat- 
ment described  below  to  promote  warmth.  If  there 
be  only  slight  breathing — or  no  breathing — or  if  the 
breathing  fail,  then  — 

To  Excite  Breathing — Turn  the  patient  well  and 
instantly  on  the  side,  supporting  the  head,  and — 

Excite  the  nostrils  with  snulT,  hartshorn,  and  smell- 
ing salts,  or  lickle  the  throat  with  a  feather,  &c.,  if 
they  are  at  hand.    Rub  the  chest  and  face  warm,  and  dash  cold  water,  or 
cold  and  hot  water  alternately,  on  them. 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  instantly — 
To  Imitate  Breatliing — Replace  the  patient  on  the  face,  r'aising  and  sup- 
porting the  chest  well  on  a  folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dress. 

Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then 
briskly  on  the  face,  back  again ;  repeating  these  measures  cautiously,  elfici- 
ently,  and  perseveringly  about  fifteen  times  in  the  minute,  or  once  every 
four  or  five  seconds,  occasionally  varying  the  side. 

\_By  placing  the  patient  on  the  chest,  the  weight  of  the  body  forces  the  air 
out;  when  turned  on  the  side,  this  pressure  is  removed, 
and  air  enters  the  c/iesi.] 
On  each  occasion  tliat  the  body  is  replaced  on  the  face,  make  uniform  but 
efliicient  pressure  with  brisk  movement,  on  the  back  between  and  below  the 
shoulder-blades  or  bones  on  each  side,  removing  the  pi'essure  immediately 
before  turning  the  body  on  the  side.     During  the  whole  of  the  operations  let 
one  pei-son  attend  solelj'  to  the  movements  of  the  head,  and  of  the  arm 
placed  under  it. 

[The  first  measure  increases  the  Expiration,  the  second  commences 
Inspiration.'] 

*,*  The  result  is  Respiration  or  Natural  Breathing ; — and  if  not  too  late, 
Life. 

Whilst  the  above  operations  are  being  proceeded  with,  dry  the  hands  and 
feet ;  and  as  soon  as  di-y  clothing  or  blankets  can  be  procured,  strip  the 
body  and  cover,  or  gradually  reclothe  it,  but  taking  care  not  to  interfere 
with  the  efforts  to  restore  breathing. 

III.  — Should  these  efforts  not  prove  successful  in  the  course  of  from  two 
to  five  minutes,  proceed  to  imitate  breathing  by  Dr.  Silvester's  method,  a.s 
follows — 

Place  the  patient  on  the  back  on  a  flat  surface,  inclined  a  little  upwards 
from  the  feet ;  raise  and  support  the  head  and  shoulders  on  a  small  firm 
cushion  or  folded  article  of  dress  placed  under  the  shoulder-blades. 

Draw  forward  the  patient's  tongue,  and  keep  it  pi'ojecting  beyond  the 
lips:  an  elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and  under  the  chin  will  answer  this 
purpose,  or  a  piece  of  stringer  tape  ma}-  be  tied  rouitd  them,  or  by  raising 
the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth  may  be  made  to  retain  the  tongue  in  that  position. 
Remove  all  tight  clothing  from  about  the  neck  and  chest,  especially  the 
braces. 

To  Imitate  the  Movement  of  Breathing. — Standing  at  the  patient's  head, 
grasp  the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  and  draw  the  arms  gently  and  steadily 
upwards  above  the  head,  and  keep  them  stretched  upwards  for  two  seconds. 
(By  this  means  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs.)  Then  turn  down  the  patient's 
arms,  and  press  them  gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against  the  sides  of 
the  chest.    (By  this  means  air  is  pressed  out  of  the  lungs.) 

Repeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  and  perseveringly, 
about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  until  a  spontaneous  effort  to 
respire  is  perceived,  immediately  upon  which  cease  to  imitate  the 
movements  of  breathing,  and  proceed  to  induce  circulatioQ  and 
warmth. 

IV.  — Tkeatmi£nt  after  Natural  Breathing  has  been  Restored  

To  promote  Warmth  and  Circulation. — Commence  rubbing  the  limbs  up- 
war-d.-^,  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  energy,  using  handkercliiefs,  flannels, 
&c. :  [by  this  measure  the  blood  is  propelled  along  the  veins  towards  the 
heurtl. 

The  friction  must  be  continued  under  the  blanket  or  over  the  dry  clothing. 

Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body  by  the  application  of  hot  flannels,  botth'S 
or  bladder-s  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  &c.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the 
arm-pits,  between  the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

If  the  patient  has  been  carried  to  a  house  after  respiration  has  been  re- 
etored,  be  careful  to  let  the  air  play  freely  about  the  room. 

On  the  restoration  of  life,  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water  should  be  given  ; 
and  then,  if  the  power  of  swallowing  have  returned,  small  quantities  of 
wine,  warm  brandy  and  water,  or  coffee,  should  be  administered.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encouraged. 

General  Observations. — The  above  treatment  should  be  persevei-ed  in  for 
some  hours,  as  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  persons  are  irrecoverable  be- 
cause life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance,  persons  having  been  restored 
after  persevering  for  many  hours. 

Ai'i'EARANCKS  WHicit  GENERALLY  ACCOMPANY  Death.— Breathing  and 
the  heart's  action  cease  entirely  ;  the  eyelids  ar-e  generally  half-closed  ;  the 
pupils  dilated ;  the  jaws  clenched  ;  the  fingers  semi-contr-acted  ;  the  tongue 
approaches  to  the  under  edges  of  the  lips,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
nostrils,  are  covered  with  a  frothy  mucus.  Coldness  and  pallor  of  surface 
increase. 

Cautions. — Prevent  unnecessary  crowding  of  persons  round  the  body, 
especially  if  in  an  apartment. 

Avoid  rough  usage,  and  do  not  allow  the  body  to  remain  on  the  back 
unless  the  tongue  is  secured. 

Under  no  circumstances  hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet. 

On  no  account  place  the  body  in  a  warm  bath,  unless  under  medical 
direction,  and  even  then  it  should  only  be  employed  as  a  momentary 
excitant. 
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THE  GAS  POWER  ENGINE. 

The  following  account  of  the  gas-power  engine, 
wliieli  may  be  seen  in  the  Machinery  Court  of  the 
Koyal  Dublin  Society's  Exhiliitiun,  will  be  read  with 
interest  : — These  machines  possess  the  great  advan- 
tiiges  of  econoni}',  compactness,  and  eliiciency  com- 
bined ;  they  will,  no  doubt,  firadually  come  into  use. 
They  require  no  boiler,  chiuiney,  or  expensive  setting  ; 
thev  are  of  neat  appearance,  clean,  free  from  all  smell 
and  danger,  can  be  instantly  set  at  work,  and  as 
readily  stopped,  all  expense  ceasing  with  the  stoppage. 
The  Lenoir  gas  engine  consists  of  a  cylinder  laid  hori- 
zontally on  a  cast-iron  frame,  and  a  piston  which  is 
moved  in  the  cylinder,  and  which,  by  a  connecting 
rod,  transmits  the  motion  to  tiie  horizontal  shaft  on 
which  the  fly-wheel  and  motive  pulley  are  fixed. 
The  gas  is  introduced  from  the  ordinary  service- 
pipe,  through  a  vulcanised  india-rubber  bag,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  regulate  the  flow  of  gas,  and  to 
prevent  any  sudden  jerking  in  the  gas  pipe.  The 
valve  opening  to  the  cylinder  is  connected  with  an 
eccentric  in  the  u^ual  way.  Two  Bunsen's  piles,  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  electricity,  are  placed  at  a  little 
distance  from,  and  in  communioatiim  with,  a  Kuhm- 
korff  coil.  The  electric  current  of  this  apparatus  is 
conducted  by  means  of  insulated  wires  to  the  distri- 
butor, placed  on  the  front  part  of  the  frame  of  the 
machine;  and  the  course  of  electricity  and  its  arrival 
at  the  inflainniator,  inserted  at  each  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, is  directed  by  the  movement  of  the  piston  rod, 
which,  by  an  ingenious  combination,  impels  a  small 
movable  slide  before  the  distributor.  The  burnt  gas, 
after  having  done  its  work  in  the  machine,  escapes, 
and  a  supply  of  cold  water  is  admitted  to  cool  the 
passage.  The  machine  is  easily  stai  ted  and  stopped, 
and  a  meter  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  for  twenty 
burners  will  pass  suflicient  gas  for  a  oue-horse  power 
etiginc. 

To  keep  the  apparatus  in  good  order,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  machine  should  be  carefullj'  cleaned 
wlien  stopped,  and  occasionally  thoroughly  e.xamined, 
and  the  inlet  and  outlet  vents  cleaned  of  any  deposit 
from  the  gas.  Among  the  general  directions,  it  is 
recommended  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  for  rub- 
bing the  polished  pieces,  the  etnployment  of  emery 
paper,  clay,  ochre,  sand,  dust,  and  all  hard  substances 
reduced  to  powder,  for  if  any  grains  remain  between 
the  parts  rubbed  they  will  alter  them  sensibly.  It  is 
well  in  a  manufactory  to  keep  the  machine  in  a  glass 
closet.  Examine  the  covering  and  the  pipes  through 
which  the  water  circulates,  to  see  whether,  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  the  water  has  not  deposited  calca- 
reous incrustations,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
scrape  off  in  order  to  avoid  obstructions.  Keep  in 
good  condition  the  packing  through  which  the  piston 
rod  passes,  by  changing  from  time  to  time  the  hemp. 
This  care  is  very  important,  to  prevent  losses  and 
exhaustion.  From  time  to  time  ascertain  whether 
there  is  too  little  or  too  much  water  in  the  box  of  tha 
meter,  either  of  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  working  of 
the  fly-wheel,  and  also  completely  interrupts  the 
passage  of  the  gas.  If  the  motor  should  remain  a 
long  time  without  work,  have  the  fly-wheel  worked 
occasionally  by  the  hand,  to  change  the  position  and 
contact  of  the  parts.  If,  after  the  machine  has  been 
at  work  a  few  weeks,  it  be  found  that  the  valves 
have  too  much  play,  fasten  with  precaution  the  bolts 
that  keep  them  in  place;  but  if  fastened  very  tight 
it  will  increase  the  friction.  E.Kamine  frequently — at 
least  every  morning — before  work  is  begun,  the  in- 
tJammators ;  clean  the  platina  burners  and  the  porce- 
lain buttons  with  water  made  strongly  alkaline  with 
potash.  Replace  the  piles  every  four  days,  and  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  lose  electricity,  remove  the  zinc 
cylinders  after  the  work,  and  let  them  dry;  they  will 
last  a  long  time.  It  is  equally  important  to  take 
from  the  acidulated  bath  water  the  porous  jars  that 
contain  the  nitric  acid. 

As  has  been  already  explained,  the  principle  of  the 
machine  consists  in  employing  an  explosive  mixture 
for  propelling  the  piston,  and  igniting  the  same  to 
produce  the  necessary  vacuum.  The  principal  diffe- 
rence in  outward  appearance  between  the  Lenoir 
engine  and  an  ordinary  horizontal  steam  engine  is, 
that  the  former  his  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder  a 
large  rectangular  hollow  slide,  which  so  communicates 
with  the  cylinder,  that  at  each  end  of  the  stroke  there 
may  be  admitted  a  mixture,  consisting  of  one  part 
gas,  which  is  supplied  from  the  ordinary  main,  and 
nine  parts  atmospheric  air.  Upon  the  piston  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  mixture  is  ignited  by  an 
electric  spark,  obtained  from  an  ordinary  voltaic  cell, 
the  product  of  the  combustion  escapes  through  the 
exhaust,  r.nd  the  process  is  repeated.  The  engine 
works  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  would  possess  undoubted  advantages. 
No  boiler,  tire,  or  other  supplementary  apparatus  is 
required  ;  and,  on  the  gas  being  turned  on,  the  engine 
is  in  full  work  in  less  than  It)  sec.  The  engine  con- 
sumes about  50  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse-power  per 
hour,  and  works  with  the  greatest  regularity  and 
precision.    In  cases  where  steam  power  would  be 


totallj-  inapplicable,  owing  to  its  being  required  only 
for  a  brief  period  of  time  daily  or  weekly,  the  gas 
engine  would  prove  invaluable,  the  engine  necessitat- 
ing no  expense  whatever,  except  whilst  actually 
employed. — mining  Journal. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  DUBLIN. 

Tub  following  are  the  resolutions  asreed  to  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Dublin  Scientific  Institutions, 
and  which  will  be  the  basis  of  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee:— 

"1.  That  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should 
be  suppressed,  or  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Societ}'." 

"  2.  That  whether  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Jermyn-street, 
or  whether  its  functions  be  extended,  it  may  be 
made  as  an  independent  institution  of  great  utility  to 
Ireland. 

"  3.  That  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  is  distinct 
from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  being  a  public  in- 
stitution, supported  by  public  funds  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  directed  by  a  permanent  scientific  head, 
responsible  to  the  Government,  and  administered  ex- 
clusively by  scientific  men,  selected  on  the  grounds  of 
fitness.  That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  founded  by 
royal  charter,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  subscribing 
members,  and  is  so  far  a  private  body,  the  members 
of  which  have  some  preferential  privileges;  it  is 
directed  by  a  Council,  whose  members  are  fluctuating, 
and  have  no  individual  responsibility,  and  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  committees  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Council. 

ROVAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

"4.  That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  originally 
intended,  according  to  its  charter,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts.  Its  scope 
was  subsequently  extended,  and  educational  func- 
tious  in  art  and  science  were  assigned  to  it.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  now  in  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  which  renders  it  expedient  that  the  technical 
and  scientific  instruction  given  in  that  country,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  body  of  private  gentlemen,  rather  than 
to  a  public  scientilic  institution,  as  in  England. 

"5.  That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be  re- 
lieved of  those  educational  functions  for  the  man:ige- 
ment  of  which  it  is  not  specially  adapted.  It  has  been 
proved  by  unanimous  testimony  that  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  veterinary  school  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Ireland.  'J'his  would  legitimitely  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Their 
agricultural  chemist  should  also  be  retained.  The 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  however,  moreover,  being  en- 
trusted witli  funils  forming  a  botanical  garden,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  library,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  it  should  be  enabled  without  further  loss 
of  time  to  make  these  several  d  epartments  efficient 
and  complete;  an. 1  also  that  it  should  be  assisted  in 
obtaining  proper  facilities  for  its  cattle  shows  and  pe- 
riodical exhibitions  of  manufactures.  These  objects 
would  be  eff'ected  by  the  sum  of  money  recommended 
by  the  repnrt  of  the  commissioners  of  18G2,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  IGth 
June,  18G.3,  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  together  with  such  future 
grants,  annual  or  otherwise,  as  Parliament  may  judge 
necessary,  to  enable  the  society  to  carry  out  its  du- 
ties;  certain  conditions  should  be  attached  to  the 
granting  of  the  funds  necessarv  to  these  objects. 

"  Council — Such  a  modificatiim  of  the  charter  and 
bye-laws  of  the  society  should  be  ,ef}'ected  as  shall 
delegate  to  the  council  the  general  management  of 
the  societj',  toe  appointment,  contrul,  and  dismissal 
of  officers,  and  full  authority  to  act  on  its  behalf. 

"  Library — The  resolution  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  the  committee  on  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of 
18G3,  'that  books  should  not  be  lent  out  of  the  li- 
brary,' should  be  accepted  by  the  society.  Admission 
to  read  should  be  obtained  on  presentation  to  the  li- 
brarian of  a  recommmendalion,  signed  by  a  member 
of  the  Ro\al  Dublin  Society,  or  at  the  discretion  of 
the  librarian  ou  the  recommendation  of  two  respect- 
able persons. 

"  iMuseum — The  museum  should  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  Sundaj'S  after  the  hours  of  Divine  service. 

"  Botanical  Gardens — The  botanical  gardens 
should  be  open  to  the  public  every  day  of  the  week, 
free  of  eharge,  as  at  Kew.  On  two  days  in  the 
week  they  might  be  closed  till  two  o'clock  for  the 
delivery  of  lectures,  for  shifting  plants,  and  for 
cleaning. 

.MUSEUM  or  IiaSH  INDUSTRY. 

"  G.  The  IMuseum  of  Irish  Iniiustry  should  be 
placed  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  of  the  Jermyn-st. 
Museum,  as  regards  its  collections,  professors,  and 
lectures,  or  tho,se  lectures  and  collections  might  be 
extended  to  the  illustration  of  snsh  other  industrial 
objects  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 

"The  museum  of  this  institution  should  be  opened 


to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after  the  hours  of  Divine 
service. 

"  7.  That  courses  of  systematic  lectures  entirely 
free  are  inexpedient,  and  that  lienceforth  it  sh  ill  be 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  any  lecturer  to  deliver  such 
lectures  gratuitously. 

"8.  That  all  systematic  instruction  followed  by 
examination  and  prizes,  or  certificates  of  competency, 
should  be  given  under  thedirection  and  control  of  one 
officer,  responsible  to  Government  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  system,  under  similar  arrangements  to  those  ex- 
isting in  Jermyn-street. 

PROVINCIAI,  LECTURES. 

"  That  provincial  lectures  are  calculated  to  be  of 
great  use  in  arousing  and  spreading  a  desire  for  scien- 
tific knowledge  throughout  Ireland,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  annual  grant  of  £oOO  should  be  continued. 

"  10.  The  committee  disagrees  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  18G2,  on  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  &c.,  '  that  advantage  would 
be  gained  if  all  parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  science 
and  art  at  Dublin  were  included  in  the  estimate  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  were  paid  through  its 
medium,  inasmuch  as  they  then  would  be  brought 
under  consideration  in  one  point  of  view,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  any  representations  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  might  render  proper  in  re- 
ference to  them.' 

"  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  other  scientific  so- 
cieties is  opposed  to  this  recommendation  as  being  un- 
supported by  evidence,  injurious  in  its  eff'ects,  and  un- 
sought for  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  com- 
mittee concurs  in  the  objections  urged  by  the  societies 
against  this  proposal. 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

"11.  This  well-managed  society  contributes  in  a 
high  degree  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
public.  At  the  present  time  the  society  is  endeavour- 
ing by  private  subscriptions  to  erect  a  fence  with  the 
view  of  enclosing  an  additional  space  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  gardens.  The  Board  of 
Works  requires  that  the  fence  should  be  of  peculiar 
constructi.m,  iiivfdving  a  lar^e  expense.  As  this  so- 
ciety has  been  the  first  to  give  what  may  be  called 
almost  gratuitous  admission  to  the  poorer  classes,  it 
is  advisahle  that  assistance  should  be  granted  towards 
the  coiupletion  of  this  and  other  necessary  works. 

ROYAL  IKISII  ACADEMY. 

"12.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  combines  the  ob- 
jects of  the  London  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
and  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  the  learn- 
ing and  activity  of  its  researches.  The  IMuseum  is 
the  richest  and  most  important  in  Europe  in  Celtic 
antiquities.  The  Library  contains  manuscripts  and 
works  of  great  value,  illustrative  of  early  Irish  his- 
tory. It  has  published  papers,  scientific  and  anti- 
quarian, of  no  ordinary  interest.  Differences  have 
arisen  between  the  representatives  of  science  and  anti- 
quities as  to  the  distribution  of  the  annual  parliamen- 
tary grant  of  XoOO.  These  differences  are  owing  to 
the  small  amount  available  for  the  passing  and  abso- 
lute want  of  each  of  these  departments.  Assistance 
is  required  to  enlarge  the  museum,  to  increase  the 
staff,  and  to  aid  scientific  researches.  'J'his  society 
has  the  strongest  claims  on  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  museum  shou]d  be  open  to  the  public  on 
Sundays,  after  the  hours  of  Divine  service. 

"  It  has  been  proved  that  free  courses  of  popular 
lectures  has  been  productive  of  good,  and  might  be 
given  occasionally  with  advantage." 


The  Engineer  of  August  15tli,  in  its  description 
of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says,  "  As  engineers,  we 
can  say  that  it  really  approaches  much  nearer  the 
perfection  of  mechanism  than  any  other  example  of 
clock  work  we  have  yet  seen  on  anything  like  the 
same  large  scale."  Benson's  new  show  rooms  con- 
tain clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day, 
and  include  clocks  for  the  drawing-room,  dining- 
room,  bed-room,  library,  hall,  staircase,  bracket, 
carriage,  church,  turret,  railways,  warehoose, count- 
ing house,  with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every 
description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present  capable. 
Church  and  turret  clocks  especially  estimated  for. 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks  and  watches 
(free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short 
history  of  clock  and  watch  making,  witli  descrip- 
tions and  prices;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase 
of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any 
part  of  the  world  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short 
pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  for 
one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received  a  Prize  Medal 
and  honouralile  mention  in  classes  33  and  15.  33 
and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  LoJidon.  Branch  establish- 
ment, 03,  Cornhill.  Established  1749.  Watch  and 
clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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LECTURES  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH.* 

LECTUKE  I. — INTRODIICTOUY. 

The  lecturer  commenced  his  observations  by  stating 
that  the  so-called  science  of  Hygiene  is  an  application 
of  the  laws  of  ph\siology  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  and  life  of  commiuiities  by  means  of  those 
agencies  which  are  in  common  and  constant  use,  and 
is  therefore  a  department  which  the  medical  profession 
can  share  advantageously  with  the  public,  who, 
through  the  medium  of  Social  Science  Associations, 
&c.,  are  rapidly  advancing  in  sanitary  knowledge. 
After  a  rapid  retrospect  of  the  sanitary  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  by  various  nations  from  the 
commencement  of  historical  record,  the  lecturer  enu- 
merated three  epidemics  which  have  been  the  scourges 
of  mankind  from  time  to  time,  the  plague,  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  cholera,  and  proved  that  their  preva- 
lence was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  the 
adoption  of  proper  sanitary  precautions;  with  regard 
to  the  latter  be  showed  a  diagram  to  prove  that  the 
increase  <f  mortality  from  that  disease  in  various 
quarters  in  London  was  proportional  to  the  lowness 
of  level  of  the  locality  in  which  it  occurred;  and 
cited  as  an  instance  that  this  theory  holds  good  in 
general  cases  tlie  fact  tliat  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1849,  in  the  town  of  Kells,  out  of  4,205  inhabi- 
tants, 330  were  attacked  during  a  period  of  seven 
weeks.  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Navan,  con- 
taining one-third  more  inhabitants,  owing  to  its  being 
situated  on  hills,  and  well  watered  and  drained,  only 
38  cases  occurred. 

After  many  instructive  remarks  to  illustrate  the 
many  social  evils  that  are  occasioned  in  various  places 
by  the  neglect  of  proper  sanitary  precautions,  the 
lecturer  concluded  his  discourse  as  follows:  — 

During  the  few  remaining  minutes  cf  my  hour  I 
will  invite  your  attention  to  the  present  sanitary  state 
of  Dublin,  as  far  as  it  can  be  displayed  with  a  system 
of  death  registration  l  ut  six  months  old,  and  a  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  but  a  fortnight  in  office. 

I  trust  the  time  will  come  when  sanitary  statistics 
will  be  taken  on  so  philosophical  a  scheme  as  to  bring 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  most  indifferent  or  selfish  the 
chances  of  health  or  life  in  every  class  of  street.  For 
three  years— 1839,  1810,  1841  — the  death-rate  was 
estimated  at  30,  and  but  17  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  consideiing  the  absence  of  many  manufac- 
tures which  prejudice  the  health  of  English  towns, 
though  tliey  enrich  them,  the  impression  that  mor- 
tality is  high  in  Dublin  has  been  very  general,  and  is 
colistantly  expressed  in  the  writings  of  great  medical 
autliorities  of  former  days.  Short  (1750)  asserts, 
"  That  sickly  years  are  more  fatal  in  Dublin  than  in 
London."  Rutty  (1772)  remarks,  "  That  those  who 
know  the  situation  of  the  poor  here  can  be  at  no  great 
loss  to  account  for  the  frequency  ami  mortality,  espe- 
cially of  fevers,  several  families  being  in  one  room, 
which  must  undoubtedly  contribute  not  only  to  the 
propagation,  but  also  to  the  malignity  of  these 
diseases." 

The  status  of  disease  in  Dublin  is  shown  by  the 
medical  tabks  of  the  last  census,  so  admirably 
arranged  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  for  in  a  popu- 
lation of  254, 293  persons,  5,64G  "laboured  under 
temporary  or  permanent  disease  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  April,  1861,"  and  of  these  1,763,  or  over  one- 
third,  were  ill  of  diseases  which  were  plainly  pre- 
ventible,  or  to  be  much  dimiuiohsd  by  attention  to 
sanitary  condition. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  nut  of  100  children  of 
the  laljouring  classes  born  in  Dublin,  but  34  live  to 
be  2u,  20  to  be  40,  and  only  14  to  be  50.  Such 
premature  deaths  cannot  be  attributed  to  want  of  pro- 
vision of  curative  medicine,  but  must  in  a  groat 
proportion  of  instances  be  assigned  to  ignorance  of, 
or  inattention  to  the  teachings  of  preventive  medicine. 
Over-crowding,  impure  air,  insufficient  water,  im- 
perfect sewerage,  debility,  pauperism,  contagious 
scourges,  death,  widowhood,  orphanage,  and  high 
ta.xation,  have  been  then  in  this  city  sequential  terms. 

The  density  of  the  population  and  the  over-crowding 
of  some  of  the  poorer  districts  of  our  city  are  shown 
iji  the  following  tables: — 

DENSITY   OF  POPULATION. 

Census  1861. 


Popu- 
lation 

Houses 

Aver,  to 
eacli 
house 

Acre- 
age 

Aver  to 
each 
acre 

City  .. 
St.  Micliau's  .. 
St.  Nicliolas' .. 

2.5481)8 
20085 
11-322 

23001 
1417 
U22 

11 

14 

12-a 

3592 
122 
58 

71 
1C5 
IM 

rOOnilH  DISTRICTS. 

Streets 
and 
Alleys 

Houses 

Rooms 

Reds 
and 
Straw 

Inhabi- 
tants 

Aver,  to 
eacli 
room 

Aver,  to 

each 
bed 

134 

2102 

11214 

14850 

40.319 

3-59 

271. 

•  By  E.  D.  Mapnther,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  and  Me- 
aicol  OUicor  of  Health  for  the  City. 


Instances  of  much  greater  overcrowding,  I  could 
verv  easily  adduce  from  my  own  experience,  but  I 
prefer  to  offer  you  the  evidence  of  others.  I  have 
elsewhere  quoted  the  following  extract  frou\  Dr. 
Willis's  work  "  On  the  Sanitary  State  of  Dublin,"  but 
it  is  bO  striking,  and  yet  so  true,  as  I  have  bad  lately 
many  opportunities  of  knowing,  that  I  shall  again 
read  it  for  you.  "  In  some  rooms  in  these  situations 
it  is  not  an  uufrequeut  occurrence  to  see  above  a  dozun 
human  beings  crowded  ijito  a  space  not  15  feet  square. 
Within  this  space  the  food  of  the  wretched  beings, 
such  as  it  is,  must  be  prepared ;  within  this  space 
they  must  eat  and  drink — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren mubt  strip,  dress,  and  sleep." 

The  air  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
poor  I  have  visited  is  most  foul,  the  windows  very 
rarely  being  made  to  open  above,  and  are  almost  never 
opened  at  the  bottom,  there  being  in  many  sleeping 
rooms  no  fire-places,  and  at  night  when  every  crevice 
is  closed  the  air  is  so  poisonous  that  they  are  only 
saved  from  suffocation  by  the  endurance  which  habit 
produces.  The  sunlight,  which  is  moot  healthful  and 
pin-ifying  to  the  air,  rarely  enters  such  rooms,  as  they 
are  surrounded  frequently  by  vtry  high  houses,  and 
the  windows  are  darkened  by  dust.  What  has  been 
done  to  remedy  these  fearful  evils  by  providing  tit 
habitations  for  the  poor?  The  Towns'  Improvement 
Clauses  Act  declares,  that  no  cellars  less  than  7  feet 
higli,  without  a  window,  and  of  which  more  than 
two-thirds  is  below  the  level  of  the  street,  sha  1  be 
inhabited,  and  upon  this  authority  our  Coi'poration 
has  done  iminen=e  good  by  closing  over  3,UU0  such 
dens.  T'liere  ai'e  many  alloys  and  courts  which 
should  be  pulled  down,  for  they  are  too  dilapidated 
and  ill- constructed  to  be  repaired,  such  as  Gill's- 
square,  Calfurd's-court,  and  many  places  iu  the 
pai-ish  of  St.  Michan's,  or  at  least  in  the  case  of 
courts,  they  should  be  converted  into  thoroughfares 
by  removing  the  end  houses. 

The  Kathniines  and  Kalhcoole  Railway,  which  will 
run  through  Exchequer-street,  Fade-street,  Stephen- 
street,  Wood-street,  Bishop-street,  aud  Kevin-street, 
will  remove  many  wretched  dwellings  ;  but  ills  much 
to  be  desired  tliat  benevolent  and  enterprising  men 
will  be  found  to  substitute  other  more  decent  houses 
for  the  poor,  as  has  been  done  on  so  large  a  scale  by 
the  Imperial  Government  in  Paris  while  the  magnifi- 
cent improvements  in  that  city  are  being  carried  out. 
Should  this  be  neglected  the  only  effect  will  be  to  drive 
the  poor  from  one  nest  of  unwholesome  dwellings  to 
others  in  the  neighbourhootl,  and  thus  make  matters 
worse  than  before. 

The  only  elforts  in  this  direction  in  this  city  which 
I  am  aware  of  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
'Vance,  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  and  Alderman  Martin. 
Mr.  Vance  has  built  houses  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty  families  in  the  most  comfortable  way — baths, 
lavatories,  wash  and  mangling  rooms  being  provided 
free  of  expense,  in  Cliapel-lane,  Lower  Bridge-street, 
and  he  is  adopting  the  same  plan  in  Bishop-street  and 
Kevin-street.  Dr.  Keirnedy  has  erected  admirable 
houses,  now  set  in  rooms,  off  Summer-hill.  1  be- 
lieve that  no  pecuniary  loss  has  resulted  Irom  these 
most  praiseworthy  efforts ;  and  if  they  were  carried 
out  extensively,  as  by  a  company,  like  those  in  Lon- 
don, where  they  are  commercially  successful,  the 
moral,  social,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  poor  of 
Dublin  would  be  amazingly  elevated. 

I  shall  now  bring  forward  the  statistics  of  one 
disease— namely,  fever — becauoe  it  is  an  unwelcome 
visitor  from  which  we  are  never  free,  aud  is  most 
largely  preventible  by  sanitaiy  measures,  yet  some 
years  ago,  within  twelve  mouths,  80  cases  had  occurred 
in  one  house,  60  had  been  admitted  into  hospital  from 
another,  and  in  a  third,  at  the  same  time,  15  persons 
were  lying  ill  of  it.  At  the  same  period  it  was  shown 
that,  oLoiny  tu  imperfect  traps,  J'evcr  was  more  rife  in 
jjlaces  wliere  there  were  seicers  l/iun  in  those  altoijether 
undrained.  Last  January  was  not  remarkable  for 
any  climatic  condition  likely  to  promote  the  spread 
of  fever,  yet  229  cases  were  admitted  during  that 
month  into  the  llardwicke,  Cork-str-eet,  arrd  Meath 
Hospitals.  These  institutions  have  received  35,657 
patients  with  fevers  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  only  remaining  suljject  which  I  shall  in  this 
lecture  allude  to  is  the  coirtaminalion  of  our  atmos- 
phere by  impurities  from  causes  which  1  trust  will  be 
soon  removed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern 
part  of  this  city  have  coraplairred  tliat  it  is  infested 
by  certain  smells  which  have  been  assigned  to  various 
causes;  thus,  the  manure  works,  clieiuical  works,  gas 
works,  and  creosote  factor-y ,  have  all  had  theii  accuser  s ; 
and  others  assigrr  the  steuch  to  the  nnst  which,  in  an 
easterly  wiud,  is  blown  back  up  the  river,  charged 
with  the  odour  of  decomposing  seaweed  and  sewage 
matters.  Yar-ds  wlrer-e  rubbish  is  stored  abourrd  in  this 
neighbourhood,  arrd  for  some  months  two  lar'ge  sewer's 
have  been  opened  for  <  leaiising,  and  these  may  con- 
tribute their  foetid  exhalations.  Amidst  suclr  a  mixtui-e 
of  perfumes  you  will  understand  it  is  not  vei-y  easy  to 
determine  with  the  nasal  oi'gan  the  real  otiender.  I 
have  examined  into  some  of  these  alleged  causes,  and 
although  my  investigatious  are  uot  completed  so  as 


to  allow  me  as  yet  to  come  to  any  positive  decision, 
I  notice  them  to  show  the  difficulties  which  surround 
the  question.  Hydr'ochloric  acid  and  chlorine  ar  e  the 
vapours  said  to  be  given  off  from  the  cliemical  works, 
but  after  a  careful  exarrrirration  of  one  of  them,  1  could 
not  discover  any  of  the  former,  in  the  atmosphere, 
except  immediately  near  the  retorts,  and  that  the  chlo- 
rine mrrst  escape  to  some  amount  is  admitted  and  re- 
cogirized  by  the  enactment  on  the  subject  passed  this 
session.  The  acid  is,  however,  under  control,  yet  that  it 
escapes  occasionally  is  said  to  be  shown  by  injury  to 
vegetation  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  corrosion  of  metals. 
Its  effects  upon  animal  life  I  will  hereafter  treat  of. 
It  was  shown  befor-e  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1860  that  plants  were  injured  by  this  vapour 
for  two  miles  round  such  an  establishment  as  St. 
Helen's,  Lancashire.  I  would  not  regard  chlorine  in 
the  air  in  small  quantity  as  injurious,  remembering 
its  disinfectirrg  powers. 

In  the  manur'e  works,  blood  is  dried,  and  if  it  be 
not  kept  till  it  decomposes,  or  be  charred,  no  smell 
ought  to  issue;  and  fish  offal  i-i dissolved  by  sulphuric 
acid  to  mix  with  greaves,  coprolites,  wool,  and  other 
r'efuse.  Upon  three  separate  occasions,  when  I  made 
the  experiment,  1  have  not  been  able  to  detect  sirl- 
phuretted  hydrogen  or  ammonia  in  the  air  about  this 
yai'd,  and  the  smell,  which  is  disagreeable  no  doubt, 
depends  on  some  organic  matter,  probably  fatty  acid, 
emitted  from  the  fish  under  the  action  of  the  sulphui'ic 
acid.  The  soil  in  this  neighborrrdiood  seems  soaked 
with  sulphur  compounds,  for  some  water  which  I  ob- 
tained from  a  shallow  well  contained  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  abundantly,  and  smelt  very  badly.  'This, 
in  ray  opinion,  is  due  to  the  lime  water  charged 
with  sulphur  compounds,  or  what  the  workmen  call 
"  blue  Billy  water,"  which  Iras  been  used  for  purify- 
ing gas,  being  cast  into  the  sewer-*.  It  is  certainlj' 
to  be  regretted  that  the  dry  purifying  process  is  not 
adopted  in  the  Dublin  gas  works,  as  it  is  with  the 
greatest  advarrtage  iir  London.  In  treating  this  deli- 
cate subject,  in  which  equal  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  commercial  interests  involved  and  the  general 
salubrity  of  the  city,  the  duty  of  the  medical  adviser 
is  concerned  with  the  question,  whether  this  or  that 
establishment  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
citizens.  The  question  whether  certain  smells  are 
nauseous  or  not,  is  a  very  interesting  one  for  those 
who  live  in  the  vicinity,  but  is  one  which  I  do  not 
think  the  Legislature  contemplates,  and  of  which  the 
physician  is  no  better  judge  than  other  people. 

Undoubtedly  most  of  these  evils  are  remediable  by 
such  means  as  tall  chimneys,  plans  for  consuming 
smoke,  and  improved  chemical  appliances  ;  and  after 
some  further  investigations  upon  the  matter',  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  advise  the  authorities  to  cheek 
them  by  Rre  power's  invested  in  them  under  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  bearing  on  nuisances.  With  regard  to 
another  fertile  soui'ce  of  stench  I  trust  we  may  pi'O- 
mise  ourselves  a  most  essential  improvement  in  the 
sewerage  of  our  city — namely,  that  the  refuse  shall 
not  be  discharged  into  the  Liffey,  to  decompose  upon 
its  shores  at  low  water  and  emit  the  most  poisonous 
exhalations,  but  shall  be  carTied  into  two  main  sewers 
parallel  to  the  river  and  cast  into  the  sea  as  far  out 
as  pi'acticable.  At  present,  at  low  water,  wind  blows 
up  the  sewers  arrd  forces  their  foetid  gases  into  our 
houses,  but  if  the  dischai'ging  orifices  were  far  down 
this  could  not  occur.  No  par'simonious  spirit  will 
prevail  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  thousands  ex- 
pended will  be  I'epaid  in  scor'es  of  human  lives  and 
Irundr-eds  of  sicknesses  prevented.  Between  our  un- 
rivalled quays  there  will  then  course  a  pellucid  and 
he.ilth-giving  instead  of,  as  at  present,  a  poisonous 
s'roam.  Our  able  city  engineer  has,  however,  wisely 
advised  the  Corporation  to  postpone  airy  action  in 
these  irrterceptrng  sewer'S  till  we  have  the  advantage 
of  knowing  the  results  of  the  similar  extensive  plan  in 
London,  devised  by  Mr.  Balgazette,  by  which  the 
sewage  will  be  carried  to  Barking's  Creek,  fourteen 
miles  below  London  Bridge,  and  being  lot  in  during 
the  fii'st  two  hours  of  ebb  tide,  will  be  carried  off  to 
sea.  There  is  little  doubt  now  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
plan,  and  I  may  mention  the  corroborative  fact  that 
a  large  salmon  was  lately  taken  in  the  river  near 
Greenwich. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  as  soon  as  the  new 
abundant  water  supply  reirders  the  waters  of  the  pre- 
sent basins  unnecessary  for  domestic  purposes,  it 
should  be  used  to  flush  the  sewers  twice  daily.  I 
have  found  the  remarkably  small  amount  of  two  and 
one-third  grains  of  organic  matter  per  gallon  in  the 
Liffey-water  at  the  Metal  Bridge,  and  the  fact  sug- 
gests to  me  the  belief  that  the  many  lar'ge  sewers, 
including  the  Poddle,  which  open  above  this  point, 
do  not  efficiently  cari'y  down  the  refuse  from  the  dis- 
tricts they  are  supposed  to  drain. 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  Uublin  has  been  more  un- 
healthy than  needs  be,  I  feel  confident  that  the  autho- 
rities into  whose  custody  its  well-being  is  entrusted, 
are  determined  that  it  shall  be  so  no  longer.  Their 
achievements  in  improving  the  drainage  of  the  city, 
closing  uninhabitable  cellars,  inspecting  lodging- 
houses,  slaughter-yards,  bake-houses,  and  other  pre- 
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mises,  where  nuUances  are  apt  to  arise,  and  above 
all,  their  labours  to  procure  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water,  show  that  they  are  not  at  least  beliind 
the  times  in  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  sani- 
tary reforms.  1  rejoice  to  say  that  I  am  now  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  such  good  works,  and  if  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  Medical  Officer  of  Healtli,  I 
shall  attain  the  same  measure  of  success  which  has 
followed  the  labours  of  my  colleagues  in  other  cities, 
and  become  the  humble  instrument  hy  which  dis- 
comfort or  disease  among  tlie  citizens  sliall  be  dimi- 
nished, or  mortality  reduced,  1  feel  that  no  energy 
wliieh  I  can  command  could  be  better  rewarded. 


I-ECrURE  II. 

Air:  Its  Impurities,  and  Diseases  dne  to  them. 

The  prime  necessity  of  human  life  is  Air,  the  first 
and  last  act  of  our  existence  to  breathe  it,  and  the 
most  essential  condition  of  health  is  its  purity,  there- 
fore all-sufficient  Nature  provides  the  most  perfect 
means  for  accomplishing  these  requirements.  The 
atmosphere  around  us  extends  to  the  dis'ance  of 
forty-five  miles  from  the  surfice,  but  with  uniformly 
decreasing  density,  and  thus  forms  a  covering  for  the 
earth  in  thickness  about  1-lGOth  of  its  diameter. 
This  medium  moderates  and  diffuses  the  heating  and 
lighting  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  were  it  absent, 
■would  scorch  the  living  world,  and  wa  would  be  sub- 
mitted daily  to  a  sudden  and  painful  transition,  from 
glaring  sunshine  to  total  darkness  at  sunset,  and  the 
raverse  at  sunrise.  By  beco  ning  rarefied  by  the 
sun's  heat,  endless  motion  is  produced  in  the  atmos- 
phere, giving  rise  to  winds  varying  in  force  from  the 
gentle  breeze  to  the  all-destroying  tornado.  The 
sun's  heat  raises  water  from  the  lakes  and  oceans, 
and  steeps  the  air  witli  moisture,  which  returns  again 
to  earth  after  wasliing  tlie  atmosphere  and  charged 
■with  the  foods  of  plants  as  refreshing  rain.  Without 
an  atmosphere,  all  would  be  silence  ;  the  thousand 
cheering  murmurs  of  natural  moving  oljjects  about 
us,  entrancing  music  and  articulate  speech  could  have 
no  existence. 

Oxygen  has  been  long  regarded  the  essential 
material  of  air,  and  as  its  effects  would  be  too  stimu- 
lating if  pure,  it  is  diluted  by  four  times  it  volume 
of  nitrogen — a  gas  whosenegative  propertiesadmirably 
tit  it  for  this  office.  Uy  volume  tlie  amountof  oxygen 
in  the  100  parts  is  20-80,  and  so  perfect  is  the 
admixture  of  gases  by  diffusion  that,  at  great  heights 
at  the  sea  level,  in  open  country,  and  confined  city, 
jt  varies  but  little  from  that  standard  : — ■ 
Paris  ..    20-93       Simplon  (Cnnn  feet)  19'88 

London  sea  level  ..  20-92  Snowilniu3570  tVet)  20-65 
Open  country         ..    21-00       Mont  Blunc  (16,000  ft.)  20  96 

When  this  uniformity  -was  first  considered,  the 
chemist  was  ahnost  disbelieved,  as  every  one  felt  the 
difference  between  the  bracing  country  air  and  that  of 
the  crowded  city;  but  we  sliall  see  hereafter  that 
these  characters  depend  on  far  different  cimstituents. 
Oxygen  is  the  supporter  of  combustion,  and  so  much  is 
thus  used  that  it  is  calculated  that  one  ordinary  iron- 
smelting  furnace  consumes  daily  over  sixty  tons  weight, 
or  as  much  as  200,000  men  would  require  in  the  same 
time.  In  the  human  body  oxygen  is  the  great  motor 
poiver;  introduced  by  breathing  into  the  lungs,  it  is 
seized  by  the  red  cells  of  the  blood,  carried  throughout 
every  tissue  to  combine  with  its  carbon  andhvdrogen, 
thereby  producing  combustion,  extricating  heat,  and 
is  concerned  alike  in  such  opposite  functiims  as  the 
contraction  of  our  muscles,  or  the  production  of 
thought.  Complete  denial  of  oxygen  must  then  prove 
rajidly  fatal,  and  a  diminished  supply  sliould  be  in- 
jurious; but  so  perfect  are  Nature's  provisions  for 
affording  an  equable  supply,  that  we  do  not  meet 
death  or  disease  from  this  cause  unless  produced  by 
violent  mechanical  means.  In  1810,  Schonbein  dis- 
covered at  the  platinum  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery 
wlide  decomposing  water,  a  body  which,  from  its 
peculiar  smell,  he  named  "  ozone."  It  is  not  a  new 
boily,  but  oxygen,  either  in  an  allotropic  form,  or  in 
some  peculiar  electric  state.  It  is  evolved  while  the 
electric  machine  is  being  turned,  when  sparks  are 
transmitted  through  a  conlined  portion  of  air,  or  most 
readily  prepared  by  placing  a  clean  stick  of  phosphorus 
covered  by  distilled  water  in  a  large  bottle  of  air  with 
a  close  fitting  stopper.  When  the  bottle  is  kept  at 
about  65„  for  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  the 
pho.-iphorus  is  oxidized,  and  ozone  is  set  free  in  the 
air  above  it.  Its  chemical  powers  are  those  of  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  intense  o.xidation  and  bleaching  of 
all  organic  colours  ;  for  instance,  uric  acid  is  converted 
into  urea,  and  litmus  blue  is  discharged ;  but  the 
property  which  inten-sts  us  most  is  that  of  disinfecting 
all  foul  organic  efflavia  by  oxidation,  and  therefore 
it»  absence  is  a  fair  presumptive  test  that  such  matters 
are  being  emmitted  in  the  vicinity,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  Nature's  great  scavenging  agent,  and  is  for  this 
purpose  being  constantly  generated  by  electrical  dis- 
turbances. 

In  March  last  I  made  several  experiments,  and  I 
was  unable  to  discover  ozone  in  many  close  places 
within  this  city  ;  but  in  Stephen's-green  it  was  abun- 
dant, the  calico  slip  being  stained  in  one  hour  and  a 


quarter.  At  Kingstown  eastern  pier  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  produced  an  equal  effect.  It  is  stated  never 
to  have  been  found  in  the  interior  of  inhabited  houses; 
but  I  have  found  that  when  the  slip  was  suspended 
in  my  bedroom  in  Stephen's-green,  five  feet  from  the 
window,  which  was  left  open,  it  was  coloured  in  four 
hours,  but  was  not  at  all  affected  in  twenty-four 
hours  when  the  windows  and  doors  were  kept  closed. 
Fi.xed  to  the  sill  the  stain  was  apparent  in  three  hours. 

Mixed  but  not  combined  with  the  atmosphere, 
there  is  always  a  variable  amount  of  watery  vapour, 
0-35  grains  being  the  utmost  quantity  which  100 
cubic  inches  at  57°  can  take  up.  This  is  equivalent 
to  about  -017  of  its  volume.  As  the  temperature  in- 
creases the  air  becomes  more  dry,  and  is  capable  of 
absorbing  more  water.  The  spontaneous  evaporation 
wdiich  supplies  water  to  the  atmosphere  varies  with 
the  motion  of  the  air  as  well  as  with  temperature — 
facts  which  were  demonstrated  by  Dalton. 

While  water  is  evaporating  much  heat  is  rendered 
latent  by  the  vapour,  and  is  abstracted  from  the  wet 
surface,  so  that  water  may  be  even  frozen  by  pro- 
ducing evaporation  aroun(l  it  ;  thus  it  is  that  we  are 
the  more  apt  to  take  cold  with  wet  clothes  the  warmer 
the  air  about  us  is,  and  the  danger  can  be  avoided  by 
wrapping  round  us  a  dry  covering  to  check  evapora- 
tion— a  principle  the  Scotch  shepherd  follows  when 
he  rolls  himself  in  his  plaid,  kept  dry  during  the 
shower.  'J'lie  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  is  essential 
to  vegetation  and  to  animal  re-^piration,  and  if  de- 
creased or  increased  beyond  the  normal  point,  injury 
results;  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  one  of  the 
evils  of  a  want  of  ventilation  is  that  the  air  of  our 
roonis  becomes  almost  saturated  to  the  utmost  by  the 
moisture  evolved  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  in- 
mates and  the  combustion  of  our  lighting  agents. 

About  l-2000th  of  the  volume  of  air  is  carbonic 
acid,  more  in  summer,  le.ss  in  wintef,  and  so  perfect 
is  the  diffusion  of  gases,  that  although  this  gas  is 
one  and  a-lialf  times  as  heavy  as  air,  there  is  no 
more  of  iron  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  sea  level 
than  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc.  Indeed,  in 
very  high  places,  from  the  absence  of  vegetation 
which  in  other  situations  removes  it,  there  is  found 
the  greatest  proportion  of  this  gas.  Nature's  mean.s, 
then,  for  distributing  this  gas  are  perfect.  Are  those 
of  Art?  Let  the  following  facts  answer: — Professor 
Uoscoe  found  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
of  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  to  be  nine  times,  and  that 
of  a  crowded  schoolroom  eight  times,  as  much  as  in 
the  surrounding  open  air,  and  Leblanc  found  it  re- 
spectively five,  ten,  and  twelve  times  at  abundant  in 
the  air  of  three  Paris  hospitals  as  in  the  atmosphere 
outside  them.  Combustion,  respiiation,  fermentation, 
and  decav  pioduce  this  gas  .so  abundantly  that  animal 
life  would  be  e::tinguished,  did  not  plants  propor- 
tionally remove  it  in  performing  their  function  in 
thatoiganic  cycle  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  marvels  of  creative  perfection. 

Tlie  di  ailly  lake  of  Java,  whose  borders  are  strewed 
with  human  and  other  skeletons,  and  the  Grotto  del 
Cane,  aie  well-known  natural  lurking  places  for  car- 
bonic acid,  and  brewers'  vats  and  deep  wells  are  arti- 
ficial ones,  due  to  the  geuei-ation  of  the  gas  being 
more  rapid  than  it  can  be  removed  by  difl^usion  :  and 
death  has  often  occuned  from  entering  them  until 
purified  hy  free  airing  or  the  action  of  slaked  liine. 
It  is  often  said  that  if  air  in  such  situations  will  sup- 
port the  burning  of  a  flame  it  will  sustain  life;  but 
this  is  a  fallacy. 

Other  sources  by  which  the  atmosphere  of  towns  is 
polluted  are  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases 
which  issue  from  intramural  churchyards  and  burial- 
vaults,  the  air  in  the  latter  having  been  found  so  im- 
pure as  to  extinguish  flame.  Legal  enactments  have 
to  a  great  exieiit  checked  this  evil. 

I  now  proceed  to  those  constituents  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  serve  no  useful  purpose,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  most  inju'-ious  to  human  health;  and  re- 
member that  Man,  not  Nature,  is  to  be  blamed  for 
their  presence. 

The  ga.ses  which  sewers  and  cesspools  emit  into  the 
air  are  mainly  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen.  As  regards 
the  influence  of  the  first  on  animals,  the  experiments 
of  Ur.  Herbert  Baiker  are  very  contlusive.  A  dog 
was  placed  in  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  12  cubic 
inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  .o,S20  of  air,  or 
about  2  per  1,000.  Within  a  minute  he  fell  on  his 
S'de  and  was  seized  with  tremors  ;  (he  action  of  the 
heart  became  irregular,  and  within  four  minutes  the 
respiration  had  apparently  ceased,  it  returned,  how- 
ever, and  became  very  rapid.  He  was  exposed  one 
hour  forty-eight  minules.  He  ne.\t  became  uiiiver- 
.sally  cold,  jerking  of  his  muscles  followed,  and  he 
died  eight  hours  after  removal."  'J  he  most  frequent 
post-mortem  conditions  in  this  and  similar  experi- 
ments were  extreme  fulness  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  a  cienated  and  broken  np  state  of  the  blood 
cells.  In  one  case  "  but  one  was  natural."'  I  shall 
quote  another  experiment. 

"  A  common  hedge-sparrow  was  put  into  the  box 
as  befoie  with  six  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 


gen (to  5,286  of  air).  Within  two  minutes  he  fell 
down  insensible,  and  continued  in  this  state  for  the 
space  of  one  minute.  The  respiration  then  became 
very  hurried  and  gasping.  He  rose,  but  staggered  a 
good  deal,  and  fell  again  on  his  back.  Six  minutes 
after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  he  vomited, 
became  convulsed,  and  died  in  fifteen  minutes."  Now, 
the  proportion  of  this  gas  to  the  atmosphere  in  the 
vicinity  of  neglected  sewers  and  some  manufactories 
may  be  quite  as  great  as  in  these  experiments, 
although  imperceptible  to  the  senses. 

This  gas  issues  from  fissures  torn  open  in  volcan'c 
countries,  as  at  Puzzuoli  in  Italy,  and  is  disengaged 
when  iron  pyrites  from  coal  mines  is  allowed  to  de- 
compose in  the  air,  or  from  some  ill-arranged  chemical 
factories,  and  in  all  these  cases  effects  very  similar  to 
those  described  by  Dr.  Barker  have  occasionally  fol- 
lowed exposure  to  it. 

The  air  in  sewers  is  generally  strongly  alkaline  from 
ammonia,  its  carbonate,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
which  fajcal  matters  evolve ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
characters  we  have  mentioned  it  shows  a  deficiency  of 
one- third  of  its  o.xygen,  and  a  very  large  amount  of 
peculiar  organic  vapour.  The  proportion  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  has  been  found  6  per  1,000,  or  six 
times  as  much  as  sufficed  to  kill  the  animal  in  the 
last-quoted  experiment.  If,  then,  we  are  alive  to  the 
pernicious  character  of  sewer  gases,  with  what  feel- 
ings will  we  regard  an  untrapped  or  badly  trapped 
gully ! 

Suspended  impurities  include  both  mineral  and 
organic  particles  which  float  through  the  air  usually 
invisibly,  but  if  a  ray  of  sunlight  be  let  through  an 
aperture  into  a  dark  room,  such  particles  will  be  seen 
in  rapid  motion.  The  mineral  are  mainly  chalky  or 
aluminous  dust,  which  become  deposited  in  the  lungs, 
although  there  are  millions  of  little  hair-like  bodies 
fi.xed  along  the  lining  of  the  breathing  organs  to  fan 
them  out,  and  thus  it  is,  the  inliabitants  of  cities,  and 
of  mines  especially,  are  found  after  death  to  have 
much  blacker  lungs  than  those  who  live  in  a  cleaner 
air. 

In  a  closely  paclted  railway  carriage,  in  his  labora- 
tory where  sewage  was  leaky,  and  in  a  yard  behind 
some  filthy  houses,  there  was  twenty-five  times  as 
much  organic  matter  in  the  air  as  on  high  ground 
thirty  miles  north  of  Manchester;  in  a  bed-room 
there  was  three  times  as  much,  and  the  amount 
wa-i  considerably  increased  after  the  room  had  been 
slept  in. 

In  applying  this  method  to  determine  the  purity 
of  the  air  in  various  places  in  this  city,  I  modified  the 
plan  mei-ely  for  convenience  sake.  I  filled  this  accu- 
rately graduated  aspirator  with  water,  and  attached 
it  to  a  set  of  lire's  bulbs,  containing  a  measured 
number  of  grains  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  of  strength  determined  by  the  effect  of  oxalic 
acid  upon  it.  As  the  water  flowed  from  the  aspirator 
the  air  bubbled  slowly  through  the  solution,  and  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  which  passed  before  the  solution 
was  decolorized  was  an  inde.xof  its  purity.  I  quote 
the  three  following  experiments  as  affording  the  best 
comparative  results : — 

Centre  of  Stephen's  green  ..     3000  cubic  inclies. 

Dissectinff-room,  containing  about 

nine  sutijects  ..  ..       975  ,, 

Room  in  liraitliwalte-streetin  which 
tliirteen  piii-sonshad  slept,  and  l)e- 
fore  the  windows  had  been  opened       330  „ 
These  quantities  of  air  produced  the  same  effect  upon 
equal  measures  of  the  solution  ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
air  of  the  human  dwelling  was  nearly  three  times  as 
impure  as  that  of  the  dissecting-room,  and  nine  times 
as  much  so  as  that  of  Stephen's-green.     A  rough 
estimate  of  the  impurity  of  the  air  in  any  close  place 
may  be  made  by  noting  the  time  which  is  required 
to  decolorize  a  few  drops  of  Condy's  fluid  added  to  a 
little  water  in  a  white  saucer. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  air  impregnated  with 
arsenical  dust,  detached  from  wall-papers  and  dresses 
coloured  gieen  with  such  compounds,  attracted  much 
notice  a  few  years  ago. 

Some  kinds  of  fuel  are  very  noxious  by  the  evola- 
tion  of  sulphurous  acid — an  effect  which  might  be 
prevented  by  mixing  a  little  liine  with  it  in  the 
furnace. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  some  disea.sea 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  produceable  by 
a  want  of  constantly  renewed  fresh  air  ;  and  1  regret 
to  say  that  it  is  in  the  records  of  hospitals  some  years 
back  we  shall  find  the  most  plentiful  evidence.  Some 
diseases  have  had  even  the  term  "  hospital"  prefixed 
to  them  to  indicate  their  dependance  on  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  arise,  and  which  has  itself  been 
distinguished  as  "  nosocomial  air."  I  shall  afterwards 
allude  to  the  difiiculties  which  surround  the  proper 
ventilation  of  hospitals,  which  mainly  arise  from 
many  of  them  having  been  originally  constructed  for 
private  dwellings,  and  hence  become  overcrowded 
when  adapted  to  a  purpose  for  which  they  were  quite 
unsuited,  and  ftom  the  conflicting  wishes  of  patients, 
differing  as  much  in  their  feelings  regarding  foul  or 
fresh  air  as  in  the  nature  of  their  diseases. 

One  of  the  first  medical  writers  who  drew  attention 
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tn  the  influence  of  a  want  of  ventilation  in  producing 
scrofulou8  diseases,  including  consumption,  was  our 
own  great  Carmicliael,  who,  in  1809,  clearly  proved 
that  7  out  of  24  of  the  children  of  St.  Thomas's 
Scliool,  and  G  out  of  30  of  tliose  of  the  Bc;thesda, 
were  affected  in  consequence  of  want  of  exercise  and 
of  freely-adniitted  air.  The  children's  wards  of  the 
House  of  Industry  were  that  time  so  much  over- 
crowded and  so  ill-ventilated  that  "  there  was  no 
enduring  the  air  when  the  doors  were  first  thrown 
open  in  the  morning,"  the  cubic  space  to  each  inmate 
being  under  120  feet.  Although  very  much  has  been 
since  then  written  upon  the  causation  of  consumption 
by  impure  air,  there  is  ample  room  for  searching 
investigations  upon  the  subject,  entered  upon  with  no 
preconceived  impression.  For  instance,  afull  inquiry 
into  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  people  of  the  Is- 
land of  Lewis,  west  of  Scotland,  who  enjoy  so  great 
an  immunity  that  deaths  by  consumption  occur  but  at 
the  rate  of  16  per  100,000,  and  of  the  denizens  of 
crowded  parts  of  London,  where  they  are  thirty 
times  more  numerous,  should  lead  to  conclusive  and 
most  salutary  results. 

The  deaths  by  consumption  in  the  army  have  been 
alarmingly  numerous,  but  I  feel  no  doubt  they  will 
diminish  with  improved  air  space  insisted  on  in 
barracks  by  the  late  Commissioners.  Dr.  Guy,  after 
a  most  masterly  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
influencing  the  health  of  printers, clearly  demonstrated 
that  their  proclivity  to  consumption  was  due  to  want 
of  ventilation,  and  among  compositors  to  want  of 
exercise  in  addition,  for  they  were  one-fourth  more 
subject  to  it  than  the  press-workers.  The  most  en- 
thusiastic support  to  the  argument  that  foul  air  is 
productive  and  pure  air  preventive  of  consumption, 
will  be  found  in  tlie  well-known  writings  of  Dr. 
MacCormac.  Sea  air  is  that  which  is  certainly  the 
most  powerfully  preventive,  but  witli  unsanitary 
habits,  the  disease  is  often  as  frequent  at  sea  side 
places,  as  we  were  informed  very  long  ago  by  Smollett, 
that  authority,  even  on  matters  medical,  for  in 
travelling  through  Boulogne,  he  found  scrofula,  in- 
cluding rickets,  very  prevalent,  and  attributed  the 
fact  to  the  putrid  vapours  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  which  to  my  nose,  while  walking  through  its 
streets  last  summer,  smelt  even  worse  than  Cologne. 

Consumption  is,  I  am  sure,  induced,  and  contagious 
diseases  spread,  by  the  overcrowded  and  ill- ventilated 
state  of  tlie  rooms  in  which  large  numbers  of  trades- 
men, tailors  especially,  work  together.  Alcoholic 
stimulants  are  made  necessary  by  the  depressing  effects 
of  the  foul  air,  and  much  ol  the  intemperance  of  the 
artizan  class  has  its  oiigin  in  tliis  way.  If  these 
rooms  are  lit  by  gas  as  they  generally  are,  the  ven- 
tilation should  be  most  perfect,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  an  ordinary  burner  consumes  about  five  times  as 
much  oxygen  as  one  man. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  aeriform  poisons  to 
your  notice,  it  is  important  that  I  should  explain  some 
terras  by  wliioh  tliey  are  often  designated. 

Malaria  is  an  Italian  word  signifying  "bad  air," 
and  miasm  from  the  Greek,  is  often  used  as  a  synony- 
mous term  ;  but  carbonic  acid  or  chlorine  diffused 
through  the  air  would  come  within  the  definition 
founded  on  these  terms.  I  shall  therefore  speak  of 
each  agent  by  the  name  of  the  disease  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  if  any  epithet  be  needed  to  group  together 
ague-poison,  typhus-poison,  small-pox  poison,  and 
the  like,  let  it  be  the  word  "  aeriform."  Of  the  first, 
I  will  speak  especially  here,  leaving  for  another  lecture 
the  poisons  generated  by  the  human  body,  for  they 
reproduce  tliemselves,  and  are  therefore  communicable 
from  one  individual  to  another.  Ague  poison  does 
not  present  these  features,  but  is  endemic  and  locally 
atmospheric.  The  firmest  fact  concerning  the  ague- 
poison  is  that  it  is  connected  with  the  decay  of  vege- 
table m.itler,  and  that  the  aeriform  bodies  so  evolved 
are  brought  down  again  to  the  earth's  surface  by  the 
dew  is  one  of  the  most  favourite  theories  founded  on 
this  assumption.  Another  fact  we  may  rely  on  is, 
that  heat  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  extrinsic  agents, 
for  it  favours  organic  chemical  change,  and  raises  the 
moisture  from  the  earth's  surface  which  spreads  the 
poison.  It  has  been  calculated  that  marsh  poison 
may  diffuse  to  betweon  1400  and  1600  feet  vertically 
and  about  800  feet  .ilong  the  surface.  Trees  are  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  barrier  to  its  spread.  Chemical 
examination  of  the  air  about  marshe*  promises  much 
towards  discovering  the  ague-poison,  but  as  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  tlial  the  analyses  wo  possess 
do  not  determine  the  point.  The  gas  most  constantly 
and  abundantly  present  is  light  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  next  in  importance  to  thi-s  a  slight  e.Kcesa  of 
carbonic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  found 
owing  to  the  dcconiposiiion  of  sulphates  by  organic 
matter,  especially  if  the  marsh  be  so  situated  that 
the  sea  can  be  washed  over  it.  The  celebrated 
I'rof.  Daniell,  finding  much  of  this  gas  in  water  ob- 
tained off  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  believed  he  had 
discovered  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  which  was  some 
years  ago  so  fatal  there.  Organic  matter  to  the 
amount  of  8  grains  to  the  1000  cubic  feet  has  been 
obtained  from  the  atmosphere  of  marshes,  and  it  is  a 


suggestive  fact  that  it  has  the  same  chemical  character 
as  the  organic  matter  exhaled  from  ourIung%  turning 
red  with  nitrate  of  silver,  yielding  ammonia  when 
heated  witli  lime,  and  blackening  sulphuric  acid  when 
drawn  tlirough  it.  Chlorine,  and  not  ozone,  destroys 
this  matter  which  some  regards  as  the  ague  poison. 
The  only  plausible  grounds  that  a  disease  may  arise 
from  the  entrance  of  minute  animals  from  tlie  at- 
mosphere into  the  animal  body,  is  the  statement  of 
of  a  recent  French  writer  that  splenic  apoplexj'  in  the 
sheep  is  due  to  species  of  bacteria  which,  floating  in 
the  air,  enters  the  creatures  lungs.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  amongs*,  all  kinds  of  suppositions,  the  theory 
that  the  evil  of  malarious  air  is  the  negative  one  of 
a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  has  been  advanced,  and  the 
constant  concurrence  of  organic  matter  which  in  de- 
composing so  greedily  abstracts  that  gas,  the  frequent 
concurrence  of  a  ferruginous  soil  which  might  absorb 
it,  and  some  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  ague, 
certainly  support  tlie  notion,  if  one  so  hypothetical  be 
allowed  for  a  moment.  Nor  can  we  explain  our  im- 
munity from  ague  in  this  country  where  moisture 
and  organic  matter  are  found  plentifully  together  in 
our  bogs. 

The  striking  salubrity  of  large  level  spaces,  such  as 
commons  or  flat  extensive  strands,  like  that  of  Tra- 
more,  will  be  perhaps  more  appropriately  submitted 
to  you  when  I  come  to  speak  of  climate,  and  on 
Saturday,  when  I  trust  to  have  again  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  you,  I  will  conclude  the  subject  of  air  with 
a  description  of  the  means  supplied  by  Nature,  and 
which  Art  should  imitate  for  keeping  it  pure  within 
our  dwellings. 


HOW  THE  "LIMITED"  LIABILITY  COM- 
PANIES ARE  GOT  UP. 
The  Limited  Liability  Companies  continue  to  ap- 
pear in  rapid  succession.  On  the  whole  they  are 
well  taken  up.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  seduc- 
tive character  of  th  >  prospectuses,  which  are  so 
cleverly  drawn  up.  1'he  concoction  of  prospectuses 
has  become  quite  a  trade,  or  a  profession,  I  suppose 
it  must  be  called.  Stockbrokers,  who  are  the  per- 
sons chiefly  interested,  are  by  no  means  equal  to  tlie 
task  of  picturing  in  glowing  colours  the  prospects 
of  any  scheme.  Their  style  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Macauhiy  or  Washington  Irving,  and  is  even  a  long 
way  below  tliat  of  the  celebrated  George  Robins. 
Hence  the  promoters  of  companies  apply  to  the 
"gentlemen  of  the  press."  Now  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  with  the  great  majority  of  the  i)ublic  signi- 
nifies  reporters.  Reporters  come  more  prominently 
before  the  public  than  any  other  class  of  the  press, 
and  hence  this  common  notion.  But  this,  by  the 
way — suffice  it  to  say  that  many  of  those  flaming 
prospectuses,  written  in  slipshod  English  of  the 
true  penny-a-line  calibre,  are  emanations  from  the 
free  pens  of  reporters.  The  connection  of  these 
gentry  with  limited  liability  companiei  is  useful  in 
other  ways  to  their  promoters.  Frequently  it  can 
he  arranged  that  some  awkward  revelations,  or  tlie 
remarks  of  some  dissatisfied  and  demonstrative 
shareholder  can  thus  be  suppressed  ;  the  editors  of 
the  papers  to  which  these  reporters  are  attached 
knowing  nothing  of  the  silent  compact,  and  the 
public  being  in  equal  ignorance.  Reporters  make  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  what  appears  in  the  news- 
papers, but  they  oflen  make  more  by  what  does 
not  appear.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  law 
and  police  reporters.  I  am  no  friend  to  a  censorship 
of  the  press,  nor  do  I  in  the  abstract  approve  of  any 
Government  interference  with  newspapers,  but  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  official  reports  from 
the  law,  bankruptcy,  and  police  courts,  would  lie 
an  improvement  on  the  present  irresponsible  system, 
llevertinsj  to  the  numerous  limited  liability  compa- 
nies, which  are  coming  before  the  public,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  taken  up  proves  one  thing — that  the 
public  generally  have  no  great  fear  of  a  war  between 
England  and  Germany  Dundalk  Examiner. 


NEW  SCUTCHING   MILL   AT  TOLLYMOKE 
PA  UK. 

A  NEW  scutching-mill  has  been  erected  at  Tolly  more 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Roden.  It  contains  ten 
slocks  for  scutching,  and  is  altogether  a  very  strong 
and  powerful  mill.  The  metal  woiks  were  cast  by 
Messrs.  R.  Lucas  and  Son,  Soho  Foundry,  Newry. 
The  mill  is  to  be  driven  by  water-power,  which  is 
also  used  for  his  lordship's  saw  mill.  If  necessary. 
Lord  Roden  will  put  up  another  scutch  mill,  for  which 
there  is  ample  water-power  immediately  below  the 
mill  now  erected.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  a  lord  in 
the  van  of  manufacturing  industry  ;  for  as  was  once 
philosophically  remarked  by  a  shrewd  old  inhabitant 
of  Downpatrick — "Agriculture  feeds  the  people  of  a 
country,  but  manufactures  enrich  it."  His  lordship 
is  also  building  six  comfortable  houses  for  the  scutchers, 
near  Earlsdale.  A  spinning  mill,  even  a  power-loom 
weaving  factory  might  yet  be  erected  here;  and  once 
the  flax  is  scutched,  spun,  and  woven,  there  is  nolLing 
to  prevent  the  bleaching  also  being  done. 


BATTLE  FOR  A  FREE  PRESS. 
Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  bookseller  and  ex-mayor  of 
Manchester,  lias  put  forth  a  statement  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  progress  of  the  hook  and 
periodical  trade,  which  many  readers  will  be  glad 
to  see,  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  and  hopeful  moral. 
Mr.  Heywood  says:  — "When,  in  1831,  I  com- 
menced the  business  of  newsagent,  the  periodical 
press  had  barely  an  existence,  and  no  newspaper 
piililished  in  England  sold  for  a  less  price  than 
sevenpence,  the  duty  upon  each  paper  being  four- 
pence.  The  Poor  Man's  Guardian,  published  by 
Mr.  Henry  Hetlierington,  was  commenced  in  1830, 
and  in  1831  he  offered  nie  the  agency  for  Man- 
chester and  the  district.  The  size  of  the  Poor 
Man's  Guardian  was  not  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
Family  Herald;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  demy  sheet,  and 
sold  for  one  penny.  The  judges  in  the  law  courts 
decided  that  this  small  sheet,  so  unlike  a  news- 
paper, was  one,  and  as  sucli  ought  to  pay  the 
stamp-duty.  It  was  during  this  year  that  an 
organized  struggle  of  friends  of  the  people  com- 
menced for  the  abolition  of  the  stamp-duty,  or  the 
removal  of  '  taxes  on  knowledge.'  In  the  five 
years  during  which  this  struggle  was  maintained, 
750  persons  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  ma- 
gistrates for  vending  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian 
and  the  unstamped  press,  and  I  was  committed  by 
the  presiding  magistrate  for  the  space  of  four 
months  to  the  New  Bailey  Prison.  My  incarceration 
failed  to  convince  nie  tiiat  I  was  not  engaged  in  a 
glorious  work,  in  doing  ray  utmost  to  level  the 
barriers  of  ignorance  and  enable  the  newspaper  to 
become  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  every  man. 
After  my  discharge  from  prison  three  other  attempts 
were  made  to  send  me  again  to  jail,  but  out  of 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  dearest 
to  me  I  paid  the  fines.  The  contest  between  the 
Government  and  the  publishers  became  very  severe, 
the  parcels  for  the  country  agents  were  seized  and. 
confiscated,  servant  girls  carrying  bonnet  and  other 
boxes  were  stopped  and  searched,  the  coach  ottices 
in  London  were  besieged  by  the  police  to  capture 
every  suspicious  looking  parcel  ;  but  the  ingenuity 
of  the  publishers  was  a  match  for  them.  My  par- 
cels were  often  put  in  iiampers  in  which  shoes  are 
usually  packed,  and  directed  to  a  shopkeeper  in 
Oldbani-street,  vvlio  dealt  in  those  articles.  Public 
opinion  never  lost  its  sympathy  for  the  men  engaged 
in  this  battle  of  the  press,  and  in  1830  the  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
to  reduce  tbe  duty  to  one  penny.  Tlie  duty  has 
been  taken  off  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  ad- 
vertisement duty  has  been  remitted,  and,  more  than 
all — that  for  which  we  struggled — the  duty  upon 
the  newspaper  has  passed  into  oblivion.  The  press 
is  now  free."  These  little  bits  of  local  history  are 
precious  to  the  careful  watcher  of  events.— 
Athenwum. 


TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUIl-Dlill. 

Slu, —  For  your  able  paper  on  the  "  O'Coniiell 
Statue"  in  your  last  number,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  Irishmen,  and  more  particularly  of  tbe 
class  to  which  I  belong— the  hnrd-iuurlied  mecha- 
nics— who  have  subscribed  of  our  earnings  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brows,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
truly  "  Illustrious  Irishman."  I  heartily  endorse 
your  noble  protest — "  ive  do  most  emphoticnlhj  pro- 
test ofjainst  sending  £iO,OW  out  of  the  country  for 
the  execution  of  an  undertaking  ivhlch,  above  ali 
others,  should  be  teiokouguly  national  ;"  and 
to  this  protest  you  append  tlia  remark,  "  as  the  nio- 
nunient  o"iginated  from  Irish  lieai  ts,  so  it  should  be 
sculptured  hy  7ione  but  truly  Irish  hands."  I  have 
been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  a  meeting  of 
our  citizens,  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  will  he  called 
ill  tbe  course  of  a  week  or  so,  at  wliicli  meeting  the 
question  of  the  necessity  of  fostering  native  talent 
will  he  fully  discussed,  and,  as  its  result,  an  im- 
pression made  on  the  gentlemen  forming  the  Monu- 
ment Committee.  While  pulling  these  few  lines 
together  I  have  before  me  the  Irish  Times  of  Tues- 
day last,  in  which  I  find  a  letter  signed  "  X.Y.Z." 
Tiie  alphabetical  writer,  after  echoing  your  na- 
tional sentiments  as  to  the  doings  of  the  Committee 
in  reference  to  the  statue,  concludes  his  epistle 
thus: — "  Let  public  opinion  now  arise  in  Dublin, 
and  declare  that  this  statue  shall  be  done  in 
Ireland,  while  native  capacity  and  native  mate- 
rial can  supply  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  satis- 
faction to  our  own  and  an  unborn  generation."  I 
am  aware  that  several  bodies  are  withholding  col- 
lections made  amongst  their  members  until  they 
learn  the  final  decision  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  this  important  matter.  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  working  men  are  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe still  more,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  their 
countryman.  Knowing  that  your  journal  circulates 
amongst  high  and  low,  is  my  excuse  for  askini:  your 
insertion  of  this.    One  wuo  has  no  "  Cauo." 
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Extensive  premises  in  Main-street,  Louglirea, 
have  been  talien  by  the  Natimml  Banliing  Company, 
and  are  to  be  converted  into  a  bnildint;  suitable  to 
their  business.  It  will  lie  in  the  Italian  style.  Mr. 
\V.  F.  C'aUUieoU  is  the  architect  ;  Mr.  Joseph 
O'Brien,  builder.    The  cost  will  be  about  £2,000. 

Tlie  new  Catholic  Churcli  at  Eyrecnurt  is  drawing 
towards  completion.  The  style  is  Early  English. 
Its  dimensions  will  be: — Nave,  85  X  24;  sanc- 
tuary, 22  X  20  ;  transepts,  30  X  20 ;  with  a  chapel 
on  either  side  of  sanctuary  15  ft.  square  ;  i  lso  a  sa- 
cristy. Tracery  windows  in  transepts,  and  a  large 
five-light  in  sanctuaiy.  The  roof  open  timbered, 
stained  and  varnished.  There  will  also  be  a  bell- 
tower,  a  porch  in  cut  stone,  and  a  baptistery.  The 
cost  will  be  about  £1,700.  Mr.  Joseph  O'Brien, 
builder. 

On  iMonday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  Baptist  Chapel  at  Carrickfergus  was  laid 
by  M.  R.  Dalway,  Esq  ,  J.P. 

A  Baptist  Chapel  is  to  be  erected  at  Belfast. 
Plans,  &c.,  atolhceof  Mr.  Hastings,  Victoria  Hall. 

Tlie  additions  to  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital 
liave  l)een  completed.  'I'bey  consist  of  wards  and 
nurses'  rooms  Mr.  William  G.  Murray,  architect. 
Mr.  Freeman,  contractor. 

Tlie  works  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Dublin 
(which  were  delayed  for  sometime,  pending  altera- 
tions in  the  original  designs,  and  the  pros[iect  of 
tlie  supply  of  funds  to  carry  them  out  in  liieir  en- 
tirety), are  now  progressing  satisfactorily.  'I'lie 
view  we  gave  in  our  numlier  for  Septenilier  1st,  1860, 
will  be  found  correct  when  the  building  is  complete. 

for  the  building  of  the  Downpatrick  Lunatic 
Asylum,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Smiih,  there  were 
tuenty-six  estimates  sent  in.  'I'bey  ranged  from 
£52, 000  to  over  £70,000.  We  understand  that  the 
Board  of  C.)ntroI  require  such  a  modification  of  the 
plans  as  will  bring  down  the  expenditure  to  about 
one-half  of  the  lowest  estimate  ;  when  such  has  been 
done)  the  Board,  ive  presume,  will  advertise  for  new 
tenders. 


(General  Jtems. 

On  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway,  a  luggage  train  of  30  or  40  wagons  be- 
came detached  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  a 
coupling  chain  while  ascending  an  incline,  and  ran 
back  a  distance  of  20  miles,  until  brought  to  a 
stand  on  coming  to  a  second  incline.  JNo  damage 
was  sustained. 

The  attendance  of  visitors  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Ireland  during  the  week  ending  9tli  July, 
was  2,523.  Total  since  the  opening  on  the  1st  Fe- 
bruary last,  128,509. 

The  steeple  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  now  in 
course  of  repair,  is  120  ft.  high  ;  the  spire  by  which 
it  is  surmounted  is  101  ft. — total,  221  ft. 

A  beautiful  and  picturesque  grotto  has  been 
cecleii  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newcastle,  county  Dow.t.  Into  this  will  be  con- 
d  icted  the  waters  of  the  Chalybeate  springs  fjuiid 
on  the  demesne  of  the  Do  mnl  Ladge,  the  seat  of 
tlie  Annesley  family.  Newcastle  has  long  been 
famed  as  a  watering-place. 

An  earthquake  pendulum  is  rather  a  startling  in- 
strument, but  it  is  in  use  by  Mr.  K.  J.  Lowe,  the 
astronomer  of  llightield  House,  near  Nottingham, 
who  by  its  means  lately  witnessed  "  a  sensible 
movement  of  the  earth  from  W.N.  W.  to  E  S  E.," 
succeeded  by  "  an  almost  constant  movement," 
tliougli  less  "  sensible,"  for  the  si)ace  of  two  hours 
during  the  following  midnight. 

The  eminent"  soven-monster-housed"  firm  of  For- 
tune &  Co.  announce  that  on  tomorrow,  the  IGth,  Ibey 
will  be  prepared  to  supply  the  "  Second  "  Class  Re- 
freshment Rooms  of  the  International  Hotel  at  Bray, 
they  having  made  arrangements  with  the  Directors 
of  the  "  Royal  JIarine  Hotel  Company  of  Kingstown 
(Limited)"  for  that  purpose.  The  Messrs.  Fortune 
Siiy  in  their  advertiseinent,  that  "  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  prove  that  although  culled  the  Second  Class,  it 
shall  nut  be  inferior  to  the  First."  Truly,  "  opposition 
is  the  life  of  trade."  The  gentlemen  above-named 
have  spared  no  expense  on  the  decoration  of  their 
"monsters,"  and  we  believe  have  iuvaiiably  en- 
couraged Irish  talent  thereon. 

The  French  Vice-Consul  for  Rhode  Island  has 
applied  for  a  patent  for  a  railway  to  be  worked  by 
atmospheric  force  upon  inclined  planes  of  wire  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  He  proposes  lo  apply  it  to  street 
railways,  lor  crowded  thoroughfares  in  populous 
cities.    [VV'hat  next?] 

A  nugget  weighing  4Goz.  was  found  recently  at 
Mount  Moliagul,  Melbourne,  by  a  man  who  was 
crossing  a  small  gully  on  his  way  to  his  place  of 
work.  The  finder  was  in  very  indigent  circuiu- 
siaticcs  at  the  time. 


On  the  3rd  instant,  the  new  church  erected  for  the 
Protestant  inmates  of  the  South  Dublin  Union  Work- 
house was  opened  for  Divine  service.  The  church, 
which  is  capable  of  accommodating  500  persons,  is 
very  tastelully  linislied.  It  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  and 
is  the  only  church  of  the  kind  in  Dublin,  the  walls 
of  which  inside  are  unplastered  brick.  The  front  of 
the  edifice  is  faced  with  limestone,  relieved  by  pillars 
of  Caen  stone.  At  the  end  where  the  Communion 
Table  is  placed  the  Ten  Commandments  are  displayed 
in  golden  letters  on  plate-glass.  The  reading-desk 
and  pulpit  are  at  either  side  of  the  Communion 'I'able, 
and  a  little  in  front.  At  the  other  end  of  the  church, 
above  the  principal  entrance,  is  a  pallery  for  the 
children,  tiie  light  to  which  is  admitted  through 
stained-glass  windows.  Beneath  the  gallery  is  a  pew 
for  the  master  and  the  matron. 

The  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  at  their  last 
half-yearly  meeting,  declared  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  22^  per  cent,  free  of  income  la.f. 

We  understand  that  the  Newry  Iron  Foundry 
will  shortly  be  re-opened  by  a  company,  under  the 
Limited  Liability  Act,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000. 


^lisccllaneous. 

A  IMicMOKi.VL  Gift. — In  memory  of  General  Ni- 
cholson and  otliers  of  her  children  who  served  their 
country  and  died  in  India,  Mrs.  Nicholson  has  caused 
to  be  erected  in  Lisburn  a  spacious  school-hou.se, 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  a  Sunday-school.  The 
area  of  the  room  contains  2,200  square  feet,  and  all 
the  furniture  and  decorations  were  provided  at  the 
charge  of  this  munificent  lady.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
the  5th  inst.,  the  schoolroom  was  crowded  to  hear 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Drew's  inaugural  address,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  entered  into  details  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  building,  and  quoted  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary report,  testifying  to  the  great  services  of 
General  NichuLson,  in  wliich  is  said  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  wisdom,  decision,  and  bravery,  De.hi 
had  never  fallen.  —  Mfasi  News-Letter. 

The  Moniing  Star,  March! ,  1861,  speaking  of 
Benson's  Argentine,  says: — "It  must  commend 
itself  for  its  cheapness,  as  well  as  for  its  si  nilarity 
to  the  more  precious  metal."  This  splendid  ma- 
terial is  a  compound  of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy 
depositofpu  re  silver,  forming  one  hard  compact  body, 
possessing  all  the  beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and 
durability  of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When 
the  argentine  and  tlie  real  silver  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  distiiiLiuish  be- 
tween them,  while  its  durability  is  so  great  that 
after  many  years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  un- 
altered. During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has 
been  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that  its  manu- 
facture has  been  extended  to  all  those  articles 
usually  made  in  silver,  viz. — spoons,  forks,  dinner, 
tea,  and  coffee  services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake 
baskets,  candelaln-a,  dishes  of  all  kinds,  eper^nes, 
claret  jngs.  Ace,  &c.,  &c.  A  sample  spoon  will  be 
sent  po«t-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  30  stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalo.;ue, 
containing  300  engravings  and  full  price-list  of  the 
various  manufactures,  both  in  argentine  and  solid 
silver,  will  lie  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six 
stamps.  A  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W. 
Benson  for  "  excellence  of  manufacture,  argentine 
and  electro  plate."  Post-office  orders  and  cheques 
should  be  made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson. 
Branch  establishment,  63,  Cornhill.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  principal 
establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate-Iiill,  Lon- 
don. Established  1749.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker 
by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

How    TO    MAKE    A  FaCSIMII-R    OF    A    LiCAF  IN 

CoppuK. — To  perform  this  interesting  expeiiment  it 
is  nece-;sary  to  be  provided  with  a  common  galvanic 
battery.  The  process  is  thus  stated :— Soften  a  piece 
of  gutta-percha  over  a  candle,  or  before  a  fire  ;  knead 
it  with  the  moist  fingers  upon  a  table  until  the  sur- 
fiice  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  large  enough  to  cover 
the  leaf  to  be  copied;  lay  the  leaf  flat  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  press  every  part  well  into  the  gutta-percha. 
In  about  five  minutes  the  leaf  may  be  removed,  when, 
if  the  operation  has  been  carefully  performed,  a  per- 
fect impression  of  the  leaf  will  be  made  on  the  gutta- 
percha This  must  now  be  attached  to  the  wire  in 
connection  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery  (which 
can  easily  be  done  by  heating  the  end  of  the  wire,  and 
pressim;  it  into  the  gutta-percha),  dusted  well  over 
with  the  best  black  lead,  with  acamel's-hair  brush — 
the  object  of  which  is  to  render  it  a  conductor  of 
electricity — and  then  completely  immersed  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulpliate  of  copper.  A  piece  of  cop- 
per attached  to  the  wire  in  connection  with  the 
copper  end  nf  the  battery,  must  also  be  inserted  into 
the  copper  solution,  facing  the  gutta-percha,  but  not 
toui  hing  it ;  this  not  only  acts  as  a  conductor  to  the 
electricity,  but  also  maintains  the  solution  of  copper 


of  a  permanent  strength.  In  a  short  time  the  copper 
will  be  found  to  creep  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
gutta  percha,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  a  thick 
deposit  of  copper  will  be  obtained,  which  may  then  be 
detached  from  the  mould. — Boi/'s  Montkly  Magazine. 

Anciunt  Ikish  Ohatouirs — When  Christi- 
anity was  prnniiiliiated  in  Ireland,  in  the  fifth 
century,  its  immediate  professors  erected,  here  and 
there  over  the  country,  a  very  remarkable  class  of 
buildings  called  Oratories;  and  of  these  many  yet 
remain  in  the  remote  western  parts  of  the  county 
of  Kerry,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  oft"  the  west 
coast.  These  structures  are  small,  and  almost  in- 
variably rectangular  in  plan,  though  one  of  them  on 
Church  Island,  in  Lough  Cnrrane,  at  Waterville,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  is  rectangular  within,  but  of 
a  broail  oval  shape  without.  They  are  bnilt  of  dry 
masonry,  the  stones  being  carefully  fitted  together, 
and  sometimes  bearing  indications  of  having  been 
dres-ed.  The  walls,  which  are  usually  without 
foundations,  are  very  thick,  and  those  forming  the 
sides  of  tlie  building  converge  rapidly  from  the 
ground,  each  stone  overlapping  the  one  beneath  it 
till  the  edifice  was  closed  at  the  apex  by  a  row  of 
single  blocks.  In  one  instance  the  gable  walls  con- 
verge almost  as  much  as  the  sides,  thus  giving  to 
the  structure  a  singularly  quaint  appearance.  The 
door-ways,  which  are  inveriably  flat-beaded,  with 
converging  sides,  are  placed  in  the  gable  facing  west- 
ward, the  lintels  and  sills  being  formed  of  very  large 
blocks.  The  gables  facing  eastwards  are  pierced 
by  a  small  windiiw  or  narrow  loop,  which,  in  one  in- 
stance, is  semi-circular-headed. 

The  Siiefkiei.d  Wathhwokks Gompanv. — A  bill 
introduced  by  this  company  into  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  raise  additional  capital  to 
complete  their  wcn-ks  and  reimburse  the  suflfeiers  by 
the  late  flood,  has  now  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 
I'he  ca;e  made  out  in  siqiport  of  their  bill  was  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  to  procure  the  unanimous  sanction 
of  the  committee.  The  total  injury  to  property  was 
111  separate  p'ece.s,  as  it  were,  destroyed;  293 
seriously  damaged  ;  4267  slightly  damaged  or  flooded  ; 
and  the  persons  who  had  sustained  loss  numbered — 
separate  owners  of  projierty,  990  ;  occu|)iers  5,500. 
Land — seriously  damaged,  120  acres;  slightly  da- 
maged or  flooded,  1,197  acres.  70  acres  of  garden 
ground  were  damaged,  half  a  mile  of  road  was  washed 
away,  4  roads  were  sevicmsly,  and  15  slightly  injured, 
and  no  less  than  18  miles  of  fence  wall  were  washed 
away.  The  damage  to  property  was  estimated  at 
£145,000,  and  the  "  contingencies"  were  put  at 
£35,000,  making  £180,000.  480  claims  have  been 
sent  in  (or  damage  to  stocks  in  trade  and  furniture 
amounting  to  £t;2,000,  and  there  are  200  more  to 
come,  which  will  amount  to  at  least  £45,000.  The 
damage  accruing  from  suspension  of  business  is  esti- 
mated at  about  £40,000.  The  total  damage  was 
estimated  at  £327,000,  and  besides  this  there  were 
the  loss  of  238  lives— 138  males  and  100  females— 
for  which  the  company  were  lialdo  under  Lord  Camp- 
bell's .\ct.  In  order  to  meet  the  claims  upon  them, 
the  company  sought  for  power  to  raise  £400,000 
additional  capital.  Under  their  previous  Acts  they 
have  power  to  borrow  £450,000,  but  they  have  only 
actually  raised  £301,000.  The  engineers  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  Dale  Dyke  reservoir 
at  £40,000. 

Architects  isot  Requiked. — The  promoters 
of  the  "  Foxrock  Hotel  Company  (Limited)"  an- 
nounce their  intention  of  adding  to  the  hotel  at 
present  on  the  Foxrock  estate,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bedrooms,  sitting  and  other  rooms,  &c.,  &c.  ; 
and  as  the  comfort  of  their  visitors  is  to  be  their 
chief  aim,  they  say  that  "  no  architectural  or  other 
outlay  is  contenij)lated."  With  the  large  capital 
sought  for  by  the  company,  surely  there  should  be 
expected  something  in  the  nature  of  a  respectable 
building,  in  which  to  house  the  gentry  patronizing 
the  company,  and  seeking  for  health  in  this  rising 
locality. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  shdll  be  oblicied  by  receiving  from  a?ii/  of 
our  renders,  m  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
loorks  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Books  for  Bevieio  in  this  Journal  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mabbot-street. 


All  Communications  respecting  the  DaBLijf 
Builder,  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  m.ust  be  made. 

RATE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION   TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  83 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  10s 

'j'*  Payable  in  advance. 
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NATIVE  RESOURCES  v.  EMIGRATION. 

VESSEL  has  just  taken  its  departure 
from  our  port  with  a  goodly  freight 
of  emigrants,  bound  for  New  York.  A  vast 
crowd  was  assembled  on  the  landing-place  as 
she  swung  round  from  her  berth ;  and  many 
a  cheer  was  given,  many  an  eye  was  wet,  in 
waiving  a  last  adieu  to  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
our  land  thus  taking  their  departure.  And 
yet  this  scene  was  but  one  out  of  many, 
almost  of  daily  occurrence  ;  for  the  decks  of 
our  steamers  are  crowded  with  groups  of  stal- 
wart labourers  and  mechanics,  bound  for 
Liverpool,  the  great  capital  of  the  maritime 
world,  where  vast  liners  are  waiting  to  bear 
them  away  thousands  of  miles  from  parents 
and  friends — from  the  home  and  from  all  the 
associations  of  their  youth. 

The  fields  are  as  fair  at  home,  and  the  sun 
shines  almost  as  bright,  as  in  the  distant  land 
where  they  are  going.    The  genial  warmth  of 
summer,  and  the  rain  in  due  season,  are  be- 
stowed upon  our  island  with  as  bountiful  a 
hand  as  ever  they  have  been  elsewhere.  Let 
those  who  are  inclined  to  turn  a  discontented 
eye  upon  the  land  that  gave  them  birth  take 
an  excursion  trip  down  the  line  of  the  Dublin, 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway,  just  skirting 
the  headlands  that  terminate  a  bay  unrivalled 
in  beauty  ;  then  amongst  the  luxuriant  waiv- 
ings  of  mountain  and  valley  scenery,  now  clad 
in  all  the  richness  of  summer  foliage ;  through 
the  far-famed  valley  of    Ovoca,  where  the 
fairy-like  romance  in  which  Ireland's  greatest, 
sweetest  bard  has  clothed  it  is  now  strangely 
disturbed  by  the    incursions  of  the  plain, 
business-like  mineral  railroad,  the  shriek  of 
locomotive,  and  the  smoke  of  the  engine- 
ciiimney,  as  it  heaves  up  the  ore  from  the  pit 
some  hundreds  of  fathoms  down,  and  sends 
forth  poisonous  streams  that  intermingle  them- 
selves with  the  "  bright  waters  ;"  and  then 
into  the  less  romantic,  but  equally  fertile  fields 
of  the  Co.  Wexford  ;  and  we  question  if  there 
is  anywhere  to  be  Avitnessed  a  fairer  scene,  or 
one  more  rich  with  abundant  promise.  We 
hear  many  a  boast  of  the  gold  fields  of  Bal- 
larat  or  Nelson,  but  our  own  fields  are  rich 
with  the  golden  hue  of  harvest.    If,  then,  we 
may  safely  contend  that  our  own  country  is 
second  to  none  in  the  munificent  gifts  of 
Nature,  what  infatuation  is  it,  we  are  led  to 
ask,  that  induces  so  many  of  our  hardy  work- 
men to  forsake  their  native  soil,  and,  over- 
looking the  natural  advantages  with  which 
their  country  is  endowed,  to  inflict  upon  it 
irremediable  injury  by  the  withdrawal  of  their 
own  power  and  strength?    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  some  new  settlements  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  labour,  where  abundant 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  before  comfort  or  luxury  can  be  even 
dreamt  of,  and  where  the  wages  of  the  work- 


man are  high  in  proportion  to  the  great  de- 
mand tiiat  exists  for  the  work  which  he  can 
execute;  but  what  inducement,  or  rather, 
what  insane  delusion,  can  there  be  to  draw 
the  sons  of  our  soil  to  America,  where  even 
the  very  lowest  grades  have  been  paralyzed 
by  the  mighty  convulsion  that  has  shaken  that 
great  Continent  from  north  to  south,  where 
the  devastating  demon  of  war  has  shed  a  uni- 
versal blight  over  the  hard-earned  fruits  of 
peaceful  industry,  and  where  the  savings  of 
the  settler,  amassed  from  the  toil  of  many 
years,  and  the  impoi'tant  capital  of  the  newly- 
arrived  immigrant  are  engulphed  in  one  com- 
mon ruin?  We  would  be  son-y  to  be  har- 
bingers of  evil  to  those  who  have  left  our 
shores  with  such  glowing  hopes,  or  to  cast  an 
additional  shade  of  sorrow  over  the  hearts  of 
the  affectionate  relatives  whom  they  have  left 
behind,  and  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  looking 
forward  with  anxious  anticipation  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  good  tidings  on  their  arrival  at  their 
destination,  or  perhaps  to  the  moment  when  they 
also  will  be  enabled  to  ci-oss  the  great  ocean, 
and  rejoin  those  who  are  most  dear  to  them ;  but 
we  have  grave  fears  that  our  emigrants  to 
Yankee-land  may,  sorely  against  their  will,  be 
made  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  musket 
and  bayonet  and  the  cartouch  box,  than  with 
the  sickle  and  ploughshare.  Why  will  they 
not  look  at  home  and  see  that  there  is  just  as 
much  scope  for  industry,  skill,  and  energy,  as 
upon  any  foreign  soil  ?  while  for  the  sensible 
and  steady  workman  there  is  far  more  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  labour,  aud  to  soothe  the 
dull  monotony  of  a  life  of  toil.  There  he  is 
far  away  from  his  friends  and  the  home  of  his 
youth  ;  here  he  has  the  memory  of  old  scenes, 
associated  with  localities  still  present,  and 
the  association  of  old  faces  still  crowding 
around  him  ;  there,  if  fortune  smile  upon  him 
and  success  crown  his  efforts,  he  will  still 
have  a  lingering  yearning  after  his  fatherland, 
and  it  will  be  his  one  constant  desire  to  see  his 
affairs  finally  settled,  and  return  home  ;  here, 
if  he  conduct  his  business  prudently,  and  fortune 
smile  upon  his  endeavours,  as  with  prudent 
management  and  conduct  she  always  will,  his 
life  will  pass  over  calmly  and  tranquilly  from 
youth  to  age,  without  a  want  and  without  a 
care. 

And  yet,  if  the  Irishman  will  but  look  at 
home,  there  never  was  so  much  encourage- 
ment, never  such  a  prospect  of  honest  industry 
reaping  its  reward  as  there  is  at  present. 
While  other  countries  are  distracted,  and  their 
resources  consumed  by  intestine  tumults,  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  waives  securely  over  our 
land,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being 
disturbed.     Never  was  the  progress  of  art, 
industry,  and  manufacture  in  Ireland,  which  it 
has  been  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Dublin 
Builder  to  record,  been  so  strongly  worked 
as  during  the  present  year.     The  gradual 
extension  of  railway  communication  through  the 
country  has  given  additional  stimulus  to  labour, 
and  has  greatly  increased  our  exports.  Even 
under  a  depression  that  existed  during  the 
last  few  years,   owing  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances, our  railway  returns  have  presented  a 
favourable  account ;  and  the  reports  of  two 
companies,  that  of  the  Grand  Canal  Company, 


published  some  months  since,  and  of  the 
Mi  uing  Company  of  Ireland,  which  appeared 
in  our  last  number,  have  given  a  narrative  of 
extraordinary  prosperity.  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  Exhibition  of  Irish  Manufacture  has 
done  much  to  show  the  great  resources  which 
our  country  possesses ;  and  we  confidently 
anticipate  that  in  the  more  general  exhibition 
of  next  year  we  may  be  enabled  to  prove  that 
we  are  in  that  respect  fully  as  abundantly 
supplied  as  other  countries. 

But  we  want  our  countrymen  to  be  steady 
— we  want  them  to  be  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious, and  not  disposed  to  expend  their 
earnings  on  pernicious  pleasures  or  on  reck- 
less extravagance.  Our  country  is  not  sen- 
sibly difi'erent  from  England  either  in  soil  or 
in  climate ;  yet  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
English  mechanic  is  often  enabled  to  live  in 
comfort,  and  hold  a  respectable  position, 
while  his  Irish  fellow-workmen  too  often  wear 
the  garb  of  downright  indigence?  We  can 
attribute  it  no  other  cause  than  that  the 
Englishman  is  endowed  with  a  steadiness  of 
character  which  our  Irish  countrymen  are,  un- 
fortunately, not  possessed  of.  We  are  too  fond 
of  pleasure — too  apt  to  spend  the  hard  earnings 
of  many  months  upon  some  transitory  grati- 
fication. The  Irishman  thus  finds  himself 
penniless  when  the  first  period  of  transitory  de- 
pression arrives,  when  he  might  have  weathered 
the  storm  in  safety  by  "laying  by  for  a  rainy 
day."  He  then  finds  fault  with  his  native 
land,  lays  the  blame  on  everything  but  his 
own  imprudence,  and  finally  sets  sail  for 
America  or  the  colonies.  By  doing  so  he  will 
gain  but  little,  for  he  will  find  that  if  labour 
is  at  a  higher  premium,  it  will  be  so  much  the 
harder,  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  impru- 
dence there.  We  therefore  most  earnestly 
exhort  our  countrymen,  before  taking  such  a 
momentous  step,  to  look  well  before  them,  to 
consider  the  accounts  which  are  being  daily 
sent  home  from  the  colonies,  and  espe- 
cially from  America,  and  above  all,  not  for 
their  own  sakes  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of 
that  country  to  which  they  bear  the  same  re- 
lation that  the  soul  does  to  the  body  its 

energizing  and  animating  power — and  which, 
if  they  forsake  it,  must  become  peopled  by 
strangers,  to  consider  if  it  is  not  within  them- 
selves to  do  quite  as  well,  or  even  far  better, 
at  home. 


LFXTURES  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
Thic  third  of  this  interesting  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered  on  Saturday,  the  16th  ult.,  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  by  the  Professor  of  Hygiene,  E.  Mapother, 
Esq.,  M.D.  As  certain  portions  of  these  lectures 
only  treat  of  subjects  that  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  Dublin  Builder,  we  should  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  account  of  the  first 
two  in  our  last  number  consisted  of  detached  extracts 
merely,  and  was  not  designed  for  a  detailed  report. 
A  complete  report  of  the  whole  course,  containing, 
as  it  does,  many  subjects  of  deep  interest  both  to  the 
medical  profession  and  to  the  public  at  large,  is  at 
present  being  published  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press, 
and  will  well  repay  perusaL  The  following  lecture, 
however,  is  all  through  filled  with  matters  so  closely 
connected  in  their  importance  that  we  place  it  before 
our  readers  in  full. 
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LECTURES  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH.' 
Tub  qutntity  of  air  we  inhale  at  each  ordinary 
breath  we  take  is  most  variable,  and  even  an  average 
quantity  cannot  be  positively  stated.  One  peculiar 
source  of  fallacy  arises  from  the  fact  of  our  breathing 
more  vigorously  when  attention  is  fixed  on  the  act. 
The  round  number  of  20  cubic  inches  is  pretty  near 
the  truth,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  what  a  small  pro- 
portion it  bears  to  the  utmost  quantity  we  can  inhale. 
An  ordinary  man  of  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height 
and  ten  stone  in  weight  can  expire  240  cubic  inthes 
from  his  lungs,  as  can  be  shown  by  this  instrument — 
Hutchinson's  spirometer. 


The  light  dry  gas-meter  I  will  now  use,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  manufactured  in  Ireland,  and  displayed  in 
our  iiational  Exhibition,  makss  a  much  more  handy 
and  truthful  instrument.  The  greatest  amount  ever 
expelled — 464  cubic  inches — was  by  an  individual 
whom  I  might  call  a  giant,  as  his  height  was  seven 
feet  and  his  weight  was  twenty-two  stone,  and  the 
least — 46  cubic  inches — from  Don  Francisco  the 
dwarf,  who  was  but  twenty-nine  inches  high  and  forty 
pounds  in  weight.  The  instrument  is  very  reliable  in 
examining  lives  for  insurance,  as  any  wide  departure 
from  the  normal  standard  is  indicative  of  some  obtruc- 
tive  diseaseof  the  lungs,  preventing  their  full  expansion. 
The  amount  of  air  breathed  in  varies  remarkably  with 
the  dress  of  the  body;  thus  a  man  was  found  to  breathe 
nearly  one-third  more  air  when  his  ordinary  clothing 
was  removed  from  him.  When  such  are  the  eifects 
of  our  loose  habiliments  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
descant  upon  the  evils  of  tight-lacing. 

The  amount  of  air  required  depends,  then,  on 
physiological  data,  which  are  not  by  any  means  posi- 
tively settled.  An  ordinary  man,  I  have  stated,  breathes 
in  about  20  cubic  inches  of  a'r  about  eighteen  times 
per  minute,  but  as  every  fifth  inspiration  is  more 
vigorous,  the  round  number  400  cubic  inches  seems 
to  me  a  fair  amount  to  assign  as  the  quantity  each 
man  breathes  out  per  minute,  equal  to  24,000  cubic 
inches  per  hour.  Fresh  air  contains,  as  wo  have  be- 
fore seen,  but  0-4  per  1000  of  carbonic  acid  ;  that 
which  has  been  breathed  contains  40  volumes  per 
1000,  or  100  times  as  much,  besides  many  more 
noxious  ingredients,  which  we  will  for  the  present 
exclude  from  consideration,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  so 
much  more  readily  measured.  Now,  to  dilute  the  air 
expired  by  one  man  in  an  hour,  so  that  it  shall  con- 
tain but  its  just  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  there 
must  be  added  about  1660  feet  of  fresh  air.  The  Com- 
missioners who  investigated  the  state  of  the  barracks 
some  years  since  recommend  but  1200  cubic  feet  per 
hour  for  the  rooms.  The  permanent  regulations  in  the 
military  service  merely  regard  space  per  man,  and 
allowed  the  following: — In  barracks,  600,  in  huts,  400, 
in  home  hospitals,  1200,  or  in  those  on  foreign 
stations,  1500  cubic  feet.  The  French  commission  on 
the  subject  recommended  5000  cubic  feet  per  man  in 
hospital  during  any  epidemic.    Allowance  should  be 
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made  for  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  and  addition  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  lighting  agents  produce,  and 
calculations  may  be  made  on  the  datum,  that  one  cubic 
foot  of  coal  gas  produces  two  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  ucid, 
and  will  require  thus  about  1800  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
dilute  it  down  to  a  standard  not  injuriout.  An  ordi- 
nary candle,  six  to  the  pound,  will  produce  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  much  watery 
vapour.  I  may  here  mention  that  tlie  unconsumed 
smoke  of  a  smouldering  candle  is  as  hurtful  as  it  is 
unpleasant ;  and  a  death  has  resulted  from  its  poison- 
ous effects.  Some  half-intoxicated  fellows,  for  the 
purpose  of  teazing  a  boy  who  lay  asleep  in  the  corner 
of  a  room  in  which  they  were  drinking,  held  a  smoking 
candle  under  his  nose  for  intervals  during  half  an 
hour,  when  he  became  insensible,  and  he  died  with 
convuliions  on  the  third  day.  Such  effects  of  aerial 
poisons  will  not  suprise  us  when  we  remember  tlie 
immense  surface  which  our  lungs  present,  nearly 
200,000  square  inches,  which  rapidly  absorb  them,  and 
the  sickening  and  disgusting  odour  of  the  concentra- 
ted emanations  from  the  lungs  of  several  people  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  had  occasion 
to  perceive  it  while  arranging  the  outlet  on  the  roof 
of  a  crowded  building. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  ventilation,  I  feel  by 
no  means  confident  that  I  shall  not  disappoint  many 
of  my  hearers,  for  I  shall  be  very  brief,  thinking  that 
upon  no  subject  has  more  been  uselessly  written  and 
more  ingenuity  wasted.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  undervalue  the  advantages  of  fresh  air,  as 
will  indeed  be  apparent  from  my  preceding  re- 
marks ;  for  the  contrary,  I  look  on  all  rooms,  hospi- 
tal wards,  &c.,  as  positively  injurious  to  health  unless 
the  air  in  them  be  as  inodorous  as  that  of  the  free  at- 
mosphere about  them.  I  do  not,  however,  anticipate 
that  the  contrast  between  town  air  and  country  air, 
to  which  Milton  alludes,  will  ever  disappear : 

"  As  one  wlio  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  tliicit,  and  sewers  annoy  the  air; 
Forth  issuing  on  a  Summer's  moi  n'  to  breatlie 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight." 

We  have  seen  that  Nature's  provisions  for  the  re- 
moval of  foul  air  were  among  the  most  perfect  and 
plainly  beneficent  of  her  wondrous  works,  so  that  in 
constructing  means  for  the  exit  of  air  which  has  been 
breathed  we  have  but  to  endeavour  to  copy  her.  And 
the  devices  which  animals  instinctively  adopt  for  the 
like  purpose  are  equally  interesting  and  instructive. 
Let  U3  study,  for  instance,  the  operations  of  the  bees, 
to  whom  the  work  of  ventilating  the  hive  has  been 
entrusted.  The  air  can  only  enter  at  the  door,  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  hive  is  plastered  with  propolis,  a  waxy 
matter  with  which  the  bees  make  their  hives  air-tight. 
There  are  gangs  of  from  ten  to  twenty  working  bees 
each,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  stationed 
at  the  entrance,  who  ventilate  the  hive  by  vibrating 
their  wings  with  great  rapidity,  and  each  gang  is  re- 
lieved when  on  duty  about  half  an  hour.  If  a  greater 
need  for  air  be  excited,  as  when  they  are  roused  by 
shaking  the  hive  or  letting  in  to  it  some  disagreeable 
vapour,  the  number  of  ventilators  and  the  efforts  of 
each  are  greatly  augmented. 

That  most  appalling  of  all  calamities  due  to  igno- 
rance of  the  want  of  fresh  air,  the  suffocation  of  nearly 
one  hundred  passer. gers  on  board  the  steamship 
"  Londonderry,"  which  must  be  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  of  my  hearers,  is  the  only  instance  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  total  want  of  ventilation  I  shall 


In  mild  weather  there  is  no  ventilator  so  efficient 
as  the  window  left  open  a  few  inches  at  top  and 
bottom,  especially  the  former,  to  allow  the  heated 
air  to  escape.  In  very  cold  and  boisterous  weather  it 
is  impossible  to  follow  this  advice  unless  some  adjust- 
ment be  made  to  prevent  the  external  cold  from 
acting  too  freely  on  the  interior,  and  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  double  sashes  or  panes,  with  about 
six  inches  of  air  intervening,  which  acts  as  a  non- 
conductor of  the  low  temperature.  Strong  draughts 
may  be  prevented  from  entering  by  having  a  louvred 
pane  with  each  slip  acting  on  hinges,  so  that  the 


allude  to.  This  vessel  left  Sligo  for  Liverpool  on  the 
2nd  December,  1848,  and  stormy  weather  coming  on, 
thecaptain  forced  the  two  hundred  steerage  passeirgers 
into  their  cabin,  which  was  eighteen  feet  by  eleven, 
and  seven  feet  high,  thus  allowing  but  seven  feet  of 
cubic  space  for  the  breathing  of  each  person.  The 
captain  now  battened  down  the  hatches,  and  lest  a 
breath  of  air  should  enter,  covered  over  the  entrance 
with  a  tarpaulin  nailed  down.  An  indescribable  scene 
of  horror  followed,  aad  when  the  mate  came  to  the 
cabin  seventy-two  were  already  dead,  and  several 
others  were  expiring  with  fearful  convulsions,  and 
with  blood  starting  from  their  nostrils,  ears,  and  eyes. 
They  were  thus  condemned  to  a  death  more  horrible 
than  if  the  ship  had  been  submerged,  through  the 
captain's  ignorance  of  the  value  of  fresh  air,  which  was 
separated  from  them  by  an  inch  or  two.  With  a 
calamity  so  recent  before  the  minds  of  ship  captains, 
we  would  suppose  no  death  from  similar  cause  would 
ever  again  occur ;  but  in  a  schooner  lying  along  our 
quays  last  February,  a  sailor  was  smothered  for  want 
of  ventilation  in  the  forecastle.  In  contrast  with 
such  cases  remember  the  beneficial  effects  of  venti- 
lation in  the  saving  of  human  life,  as  in  the  following 
instance :  — During  the  twenty-five  years  following 
1758,  when  the  Rotundo  Lying-in-Hospital  was 
founded,  17,650  infants  were  born  alive;  2,944 
died,  or  about  1  in  6.  The  hospital,  which  up  to 
this  time  was  uuventilated,  was  altered  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  supply  of  air;  and  for  the  following 
twenty-five  years  but  650  out  of  57,072  died,  or  1 
in  104. 

The  objects  which  we  are  to  accomplish  by  venti- 
lat  ion  are  as  follows ; — To  remove  all  noxious  gases 
produced  by  combustion,  overcrowded  respiration, 
imperfect  sewerage,  or  by  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  from  our  apartments,  and  to  equalize 
tlieir  temperature  and  humidity.  By  ventilation 
there  must  be  removed  entirely,  or  at  least  diluted 
below  an  injurious  degree,  the  960  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  two  and  a-half  ounces  of  watery 
vapour  and  animal  matter  exhaled  by  each  inmate 
every  hour.  This  latter  quantity  is  given  off  by  the 
skin  and  lungs,  and  becomes  increased  considerably 
by  the  higher  temperature  which  want  of  ventilation 
produces.  The  amount  I  have  stated  was  estimated 
by  Lavoisier's  well-known  experiment.  He  enclosed 
his  body  in  an  air-tight  bag  and  breathed  into  another, 
and  he  found  that  eleven  grains  were  given  off 
every  minute  from  the  skin  and  seven  from  his  lungs 
at  60". 

If  one  reflected  that  in  a  close  crowded  assembly 
we  are  breathing  over  and  over  again  the  air  which 
has  passed  through  the  lungs  of  many  other  persons, 
carrj-ing  from  each  noxious  decomposing  matter,  that 
fastidiousness  which  makes  us  refuse  the  drinking 
vessel  which  the  lips  of  another  has  touched,  would 
suggest  to  us  the  advantages  of  clean  air. 

The  different  density  of  cold  and  heated  air  produces 
a  constant  circulation  in  the  atmosphere  of  any  room, 
and  unless  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid  be  very 
rapid  and  abundant,  as  when  the  space  is  greatly 
overcrowded,  it  will  be  in  this  way  pretty  equally 
distributed.  These  currents  in  a  room  warmed  by  an 
open  fire  can  be  demonstrated  by  weighting  a  small 
gas-balloon  until  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  air,  and  when  let  loose  it  will  move 
in  the  circles  sketched  in  this  diagram  of  a  room  with 
a  ventilator,  window,  and  open  fire-place. 

It  willbe  remarked  that  there 
was  a  current  towards  the  chim- 
ney and  the  ventilator,  and  that 
an  eddy  was  produced  above  the 
chimney-piece.  These  latter 
rapid  movements  can  be  best 
shown  by  the  fumes  produced 
by  holding  a  sponge  dipped  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  held  over 
a  saucer  filled  with  ammonia. 

Having  explamed  a  few  of  the 
principles  on  which  exchange  of 
air  depends,  I  will  bring  under 
your  notice  a  few  methods  of 
ventilation,  natural  and  arti- 
Jicial.  Among  the  first  rank, 
windows,  doors,  fireplaces,  and 
the  permeable  structures  of 
which  our  walls,  ceilings,  and 
floors  are  constituted. 

amount  of  open  spaces  may  be  regulated.  A  piece  of 
fine  copper  gauze,  about  nine  oi  twelve  inches  deep, 
fixed  at  the  top  of  the  window  frame,  makes  a  good 
inlet,  and  that  which  is  known  as  Cooke's  ventilator, 
andfbr  the  sale  of  which  the  "Ventilation  and  Sanitary 
Improvements  Company"  was  established,  consists 
of  copper  gauze  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  case  and  bent 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  It  may  bo  so 
arranged  by  hinges  along  the  angle  that  it  will  fold 
up  when  the  window  is  shut,  but  it  is  less  likely  to 
go  out  of  order  if  stationary.  The  gauze  finely  divides 
the  current  of  air,  thereby  preventing  draught,  and 
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excludes  the  coarser  mechanical  impurities,  as  dust 
or  insects.  The  object  of  the  angular  shape  of  the 
ventilator  is  that  the  upper  half  shall  let  out  the 
heated  air  and  the  lower  admit  the  fresh  ;  and  I  have 
found  that  there  is  a  difference  of  about  twenty  de- 
gre.'S  in  the  air  which  passes  through  each  when  a 
room  is  heated.  Mr.  Thorn  is  Greer  of  this  citj'  has 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  ventilator  on  a  similar  plan, 
save  that  it  is  stationary,  semicircular  in  shape,  and 
draught  is  prevented  between  the  sashes  by  india- 
rubber  pads.  I  may  show  you  that  gauze  prevents 
draught  by  blowing  through  a  tube  against  the  flame  of 
a  candle  when  it  is  scarcely  affected  if  this  piece  of  wire 
gauze  intervenes.  This  is  a  model  of  Greer's  venti- 
lator fitted  to  a  window. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the 
■window  of  bedrooms  open  during  the  night,  except  in 
extremely  cold  or  rough  weather,  and  perhaps  even 
then  with  the  arrangements  above  alluded  to,  and 
with  a  due  regulation  of  tlie  clothing.  I  know  that 
durfng  night  less  air  is  required,  as  carbonic  acid  is 
generated  much  less  freely,  and  that  the  body  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  chill;  but  I  am  averse  to  remaining 
in  such  air  as  the  nose  perceives,  when,  in  the  morning, 
you  enter  an  ill-ventilated  bedroom.  Moreover,  in 
large  manufacturing  towns,  the  air  is  less  polluted  by 
smoke  during  night.  There  are  some  who  object  to 
regarding  windows  as  ventilators  on  the  score  of  their 
beiLig  constructed  for  another  purpose;  but  so  far  from 
depreciating  their  usefulness  in  admitting  light  I 
would  urge  that,  we  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  light 
as  much  as  our  French  neighbours;  for  although  in 
Dublin  we  do  not  suffer  like  London  from  a  murky 
atmosphere,  the  high  ill-constructed  houses  oversliade 
the  humbler  ones,  the  windows  of  which  are  so  dirty 
as  to  act  as  efficient  sunblinds.  Light,  besides  its 
delightful  cheerfulness,  is  useful  in  promoting  the  de- 
struction, by  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  the  air  ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  cellar-grown  man  is  blanched 
by  the  same  unnatural  want  of  light  as  is  the  under- 
ground plant.  The  limited  window  space  of  English 
houses  is  one  of  the  ill  consequences  of  the  fax  which 
reflects  no  lustre  on  the  name  of  William  Pitt. 

A  fire-place  is  a  good  ventilator,  especially  when 
the  fire  U  burning,  when  it  draws  off  several  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  They  are,  however,  made 
now  so  low  that  they  merely  ventilate  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  air.  Their  superiority  over  the  hypo- 
caust  or  hot  flue  system  was  tested  some  years  ago  in 
St.  Patrick's  Hospital  in  this  city,  for  the  mortality 
was  greatly  reduced  when  ordinary  fire-places  were 
adopted  with  proper  guards.  It  was  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  suggested  the  insertion  of  an 
aperture  in  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling,  when  describing 
his  famous  Pennsylvanian  fire-place  in  1744. 

"  In  rooms  where  there  is  much  smoking  of  tobacco 
it  is  also  convenient  to  have  a  small  hole,  about  five 
or  six  inches  souare,  cut  near  the  ceiling  through  into 
the  funnel  ;  this  hole  must  have  a  shutter,  by  which 
it  may  he  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure.  When  open 
there  will  be  a  strong  draught  of  air  through  it  into 
the  chimney,  which  will  presently  carry  off  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  keep  the  room  clear ;  if  the  room  be  too 
hot  likewise,  it  will  carry  off  as  much  of  the  warm 
air  as  you  please,  and  then  you  may  stop  it  entirely 
or  in  part  as  j-ou  think  fit.  liy  this  means  it  is  that  the 
tobacco  smoke  does  not  descend  among  the  heads  of 
the  company  near  the  fire,  as  it  must  do  before  it  can 
get  into  common  chimneys." 

Doors  are  ventilators,  as  you  can  prove  by  faking 
a  candle  in  a  close-heated  room  ;  if  you  place  it  at  the 
chink  above,  the  flame  will  be  blown  outwards,  at  the 
bottom  inwards.  The  air,  however,  so  admitted  may 
not  be  the  freshest,  having  been  used  below  stairs  and 
sent  upwards  by  its  being  heated.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  even  through  bricks  much 
interchange  of  gases  takes  place ;  and  the  unwhole- 
Bomeness  of  closely-jointed  iron  houses  has  been 
assigned  to  the  difference.  Ceilings  of  old  houses 
often  show  that  a  passage  of  air  carrying  dust  with  it 
occurs  through  them,  for  under  the  large  wooden 
raffer.s,  where  no  passage  occurs,  the  colour  is  lighter, 
no  dust  being  fixed  into  the  plaster.  Of  artificial 
systems  of  ventilation  I  shall  mention  but  few.  That 
which  Miss  Nightingale  most  strongly  recommends 
for  hospitals,  ci>nsi,st3  in  ohafts  built  in  the  wall  open- 
ing near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  where  it  is  louvred 
to  prevent  down-draughts,  and  a  turret  projects  from 
the  roof  so  as  to  carry  off  the  foul  air.  In  an  opening 
in  the  opposite  wall  should  be  fixed  one  of  these 
Sherringham's  inlets,  which,  having  one  side  hinged. 
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Sherringham's  Ventilating  Inlet. 

can  be  arranged  to  let  in  any  quantity  of  fresh  air. 
This  simple  plan  is  here  depicted.    The  sectional 


area  of  the  shaft  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  room,  and  one  inch  for  each  50  cubic  feet  on  the 


Section  of  Ventilated  Ward. 

top  floors,  and  60  on  the  lower  would  suffice.  Fresh 
air  might  be  introduced  from  a  space  below  the  floor 
of  hospital  wards,  and  admittted  into  them  by  fine 
■wire  gauze  set  near  the  beds. 

The  late  Dr.  Ueid  advised  that  air  for  buildings 
should  be  taken  from  a  height,  as  it  would  be  purer, 
and  this  was  done  at  Gay's  Hospital,  w'.ere  a  shaft 
ninety-five  feet  high  is  erected,  and  at  the  bottom 
the  air  is  warmed  by  means  of  hot  water.  Such  air 
would  be  free  fr  >m  sewage  gases.  Of  ventilating 
roofs  or  ceilings,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  that  of 
the  Alhambra,  at  Granada,  into  which  there  are  set 
several  exit  tubes  of  graceful  shape.  In  public  edifices 
the  roof,  if  somewhat  conical,  should  have  attached 
at  the  highest  part  the  ventilating  outlet.  A  principle 
on  whicli  many  ventilators  depend  was  first  illustrated 
by  Prof.  Daniell  with  the  experiment  I  shall  now 
show  you.  I  place  this  lighted  taper  upon  a  flat  dish, 
and  I  place  over  it  this  glass  receiver,  from  the  top  of 
which  extends  a  glass  lamp  chimney.  You  see  that 
air  enters  under  the  receiver  as  the  surface  of  the  dish 
is  not  perfectly  fitted  to  it,  and  the  candle  bums 
away,  the  arrangement  resembling  a  room  with  air 
admitted  below  and  an  outlet  above,  now  I  turn  the 
vessel  to  one  side,  and  the  flame  deposits  much  soot 
on  the  side,  and  the  unburned  products  causes  the 
flame  to  get  dim,  and  it  will  finally  go  out.  The 
experiment  now  resembles  a  room  in  which  the 
outlet  does  not  occupy  the  highest  place.  If  I  pour  a 
little  water  into  the  dish,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  air  below,  the  candle  you  will  find  will  be- 
come extinguished  as  the  efforts  of  the  hot  air  to 
ascend  and  the  fresh  to  descend  through  the  chimney 
will  mutually  counteract  each  other.  Now  I  will 
divide  the  chimney  into  two  by  a  slip  of  tin,  the  hot 
and  cold  air  will  each  select  a  passage,  and  the  taper 
will  burn  brightly  on.  This  bit  of  smouldering  paper 
will  show  by  its  smoke  being  forced  upwards  that  the 
hot  air  is  ascending  through  this  half,  and  now  by  its 
being  drawn  inwards  that  the  fresh  air  is  rushing 
down  in  this.  Watson's,  Mackinnell's,  and  Muir's 
ventilators  are  applications  of  this  principle  ;  but  as 
our  experiment  shows,  they  cease  to  act  when  by  an 
open  door  or  window  the  air  is  admitted  below. 

As  an  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  such  tubes  as 
Mackinnell's,  which  is  represented  in  this  woodcut,  I 
may  mention  that  by  tliem  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James',  during  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Koyal, 
though  filled  with  1500  people,  was  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  58°  for  five  hours. 


Small  tubes  carried  from  the  ceiling  of  each  room 
in  a  building,  and  opening  into  a  larger  pipe  conducted 
to  kitchen  flue,  or  any  larger  flue  which  may  be  near, 
are  most  effectual  in  ventilating.  A  building  called 
the  "  Barracks"  in  Glasgow,  containing  about  500  of 
the  poorest  lodgers,  was  so  infested  with  typhus  that 


57  cases  occurred  in  two  months  before  it  was  venti- 
lated. Such  a  system  of  tubes  as  I  have  alluded  to 
was  adopted,  and  but  four  cases  of  fever  occurred  ia 
the  eight  succeeding  years. 

All  artificial  ventilating  apparatus  will  fail  if  worked 
by  hand,  for  workmen,  not  realizing  the  danger  of 
aerial  poisons,  will  neglect  them.  In  factories,  bow- 
ever,  where  steam  power  can  be  applied,  some  means 
of  producing  free  currents,  like  Fairbairn  and  Lillies' 
four  guinea  fan,  does  immeasurable  good.  Its  effects 
were  illustrated  in  a  mill  near  Manchester,  in  an 
unexpected  way — namely,  by  the  men  asking  higher 
wages,  their  appetites  having  increased  with  the  use 
of  pure  air.  In  soap-boiling  houses,  and  such  places 
where  fcetid  animal  vapours  are  emitted,  the  foul  air 
should  be  made  to  pass  through  and  feed  the  fires,  as 
devised  by  Sutton. 

The  introduction  of  fresh  air,  the  expulsion  of  foul, 
the  heating  in  winter  and  cooling  in  summer  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  now  achieved  by  the  follow- 
ing means,  devised  partly  by  Dr.  Reid  and  partly  by 
Mr.  Gurney.  The  fresh  air,  filtered  by  screens  as  it 
enters  from  the  courts,  is  heated  by  passing  over  iron 
chambers  filled  with  steam,  under  the  floors  in  the 
mixing  spaces,  and  then  ascends  through  perforations 
in  the  floor,  which  are  covered  with  horsehair  cloth  to 
prevent  a  perceptible  stream.  In  summer  the  air  is 
oooled  by  wet  cloths  being  placed  about  the  iron 
chambers,  and  by  spray  jets,  which,  by  producing 
abundant  evaporation,  cool  it,  supply  the  proper 
degree  of  watery  vapour,  and  free  it  from  much  of 
the  putrefactive  odour  derived  from  the  river  during 
very  hot  weather.  The  foul  air  escapes  through  the 
roof,  and  is  thence  conducted  to  an  enormous  coke 
fire  and  chimney  in  the  Victoria  Tower.  In  1858, 
however,  the  stench  from  the  Thames  became  so  great 
that  canvas,  wet  with  chlorides,  had  to  be  fixed  to 
the  windows,  and  this  failing,  the  air  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  level  of  the  belfry,  two  hundred  feet 
high,  and  then  passed  through  a  large  room  containing 
fresh-burnt  charcoal,  which  has  such  a  wonderful 
power  of  absorbing  gas,  and  by  its  powerful  oxidizing 
property  the  effect  of  checking  putrefaction  of  organic 
matter. 

Methods  of  ventilation  by  propulsion  of  the  air 
into  the  building  have  had  many  advocates,  and  one 
of  them  has  been  adopted  in  that  splendid  building 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  where,  however,  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  fresh  air  must  admit  venti- 
lation is  excessive  occasionally.  A  gentleman  who 
dined  there  some  time  ago  on  the  occasion  of  some 
public  festival,  informed  me  that  the  table-cloth  was 
with  much  difficulty  kept  on  the  table,  and  few 
escaped  without  colds  or  toothaches. 

The  ventilation  of  coal  mines  is  now  managed  by 
a  large  aspirating  shaft,  and  has  become  so  perfect 
that  the  health  of  the  miners  is  most  perceptibly 
improved.  In  copper  and  lead  mines  most  injurious 
effects  are  still  produced  ;  for  as  there  is  no  danger  to 
life  or  property  by  such  explosive  gases  as  are  gene- 
rated in  coal  mines,  the  proprietors  are  more  negligent 
in  adopting  means  of  ventilation. 

All  the  modes  of  renewing  the  air  we  have  alluded 
to  depend  on  making  a  partial  vacuum  ;  but  a  plan 
which  may  in  contradistinction  be  called  the  "  plenum 
method,"  and  which  first  occurred  to  the  wonderful 
mind  of  Robert  Boyle,  may  be  mentioned.  It  pro- 
poses to  condense  by  pressure  the  air  in  the  room, 
and  it  was  said  to  increase  the  facility  of  breathing 
and  to  exhilarate  all  the  functions.  Like  many  other 
queer  ideas,  it  has  attracted  the  greedy  charlatan,  and 
an  establishment  in  Yorkshire,  Ben  Khyding  I  think 
it  is  called,  has  been  got  up  for  the  cure  of  many 
diseases.  I  must  in  candour  state  that  the  late  Dr. 
Hunt,  formerly  one  of  my  most  intelligent  pupils,  was 
a  firm  believer  in  this  compressed  air  for  pulmonary 
symptoms,  which  he  laboured  under.  The  last  plan  I 
shall  allude  to  is  that  described  and  figured  by  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Warming  and  Ventilating  of 
Buildings,  and  also  in  Tomlinson's  most  excellent 
manual  on  the  same  subjects.  The  fireplaces  are 
directed  to  be  arranged  back  to  back  in  a  partition 
wall.  The  chimney  should  be  made  of  vitrified  clay- 
pipes,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  outside  this 
there  should  be  another  space  into  which  opens  aper- 
tures from  near  the  ceiling  of  each  room  to  let  out 
the  foul  air.  Air  to  feed  the  fires  is  to  be  admitted 
from  without  through  air  bricks  and  carried  along  the 
floor  to  below  each  fire.  This  plan  may  appear  compli- 
cated and  expensive,  but  it  will  not  be  really  so,  if 
arranged  during  the  building  of  the  house. 

All  means  for  ventilating  public  buildings  will, 
however,  be  abortive  if  overcrowding  be  not  prevented, 
especially  of  those  who  are  inattentive  to  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness.  There  are  few  situations  more 
insufferable  from  closeness  than  a  dense  crowd,  evea 
if  in  the  open  air,  and  as  an  engineer  once  remarked  to 
me  when  discussing  the  ventilation  of  a  building  which 
was  referred  to  us,  "  It  wouldn't  be  fully  ventilated, 
even  if  the  roof  were  taken  off,  if  it  be  crammed  with 
the  great '  unwashed.'" 

Until  legal  enactments  were  passed  to  compel  the 
smoke  of  factories  to  be  consumed,  the  atmosphere 
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of  London  and  many  manufacturing  towns  could  no*" 
be  said  to  be  transparent,  owing  to  the  soot  with 
which  it  was  charged.  'I'here  is  now,  however,  the 
greatest  improvement  in  this  respect.  It  was  calcu- 
lated some  years  ago  that  the  London  people  had  to 
spend  annually  two  and  a-half  millions  more  for 
wasliiug  til  in  an  equal  number  of  country  families. 
Such  improvements  will  also  lead  to  freer  ventilation, 
for  it  used  to  be  objected  to  windows  opened  that 
they  deluged  the  rooms  with  smuts.  The  cheap  and 
simple  ventilators  which  I  have  often  urged  should  be 
inserted  into  the  outer  wall  of  every  room  occupied 
by  tlie  poor — namelv,  plates  of  dnely  perforated  zinc 
near  the  ceiling  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  sluitting  out  much  smut  or  dust. 

Although  I  estimate  at  the  highest  Nature's  dis- 
infectant, pure  air,  I  think  it  foolish  to  decry  all 
others.  The  distiuction  between  deodorants  and  dis- 
infectants should  be  clearly  understood,  for  I  feel  sure 
the  former  are  always  hurtful.  The  burning  of  spices 
and  perfumes  to  remove  the  effects  of  foul  air,  as 
practised  by  the  Greeks  of  old,  and  by  many  to  this 
day,  seems  to  me  as  senseless  an  act  as  for  the  ostrich 
to  think  all  danger  avoiiled  when  he  puts  his  bead 
out  of  sight  by  burying  it  in  the  sand.  1  he  enemy 
is  on'y  made  more  insidious  and  thereby  more  hurtful. 
I  mu-t  warn  you,  then,  against  the  error  of  regarding 
perfumes  or  deod  irants  which  disguise  smells,  as  in 
any  wav  autid  'tal  to  noxious  vapours.  Let  me  read 
for  you  Prof.  Johnston's  opinion  of  scents:  "They  are 
the  only  resource  of  rude  and  dirty  times  against 
offensive  emanations  from  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  from  undrained  and  untidy  dwellings, 
from  unclean  clothes,  from  ill-washed  skins,  and  from 
ill-used  stomachs.  The  scented  handkerchief,  in  these 
circumstances,  takes  the  place  of  the  sponge  and  the 
shower-bath,  the  pastile  hides  the  want  of  ventilation, 
the  otto  of  roses  seems  to  render  the  scavenger  unne- 
cessary, and  a  sprinkling  of  musk  .sets  all  other  smells 
and  stinks  at  defiance."  I  have  spoken  perhaps  at 
sufficient  length  on  the  disinfecting  power  of  the  air, 
by  oxidizing  organic  matter,  especially  when  aided 
by  sun  light,  and  he  it  and  cold  are  two  other  natural 
agencies  which  act  in  the  same  direction.  Foetid 
gases  are  given  off  much  more  freely  from  decom- 
p.isirig  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  for  cold,  as  is  well  known,  has 
powerful  preserving  properties.  In  Siberia,  elephants 
of  extinct  species  and  dead  for  many  centuries  are 
found  in  masses  of  ice,  .so  well  preserved  as  to  afTord 
very  acceptable  food  for  their  dogs  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  heat  is  said  to  be  also  disinfectant,  but  it  may 
be  merely  so  by  increasing  aerial  circulation.  The 
contagion  of  plague  is  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of 
120°  and  this  fearful  dis.?ase  does  not  infest  Egypt 
(Juring  tlie  very  hottest  months.  I  will  now  refer, 
but  very  briefly,  to  some  of  the  most  reliable  chemical 
substances  for  artificial  disinfection. 

Finely  powdered  charcoal  obtained  from  animal 
substances,  peat  or  wood,  has  great  disinfecting  in- 
fluence upon  organic  effluvia,  andjt  should  be  hung  in 
bags  through  the  place  which  it  is  desirable  to  purify. 
Peat  cliaicoal,  so  readily  procurable  in  this  country, 
is  the-  nvost  in«x.pensive  and  eflicient,  and  by  Dr. 
Stenhouse  ha3  been  applied  in  situations  ranging  from 
sewer-traps  to  respirators.  DrLo^l  earth  is  said  to  have 
similar  but  much  more  feeble  powers.  Lime  is  useful 
in  removing  carbonic  acid  and  the  watery  vajiour 
which  contains  the  organic  matter.  Whitewashing 
is  so  desirable  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  cheerfulness 
that  I  am  sorry  to  have  a  word  to  .say  in  disparage- 
ment of  it;  but  as  many  sanitary  amateurs  place 
their  whole  faith  upon  it,  and  .sesm  to  think  that  it 
supersedes  all  necessity  f"i;  any  other  measure,  I  shjould 
impress  on  }  on  tlvat  its  sole  action  is  to  absorb  car- 
bonic acid,  which,  however,  is  not  so  pressingly 
necessary,  as  it  so  readilj-  diffuses,  and  in  small  pro- 
portion is  not  very  hurtful.  I  think  a  little  chloride 
of  lime  mie;ht  be  added  to  the  lime  with  advantage. 
Condy's  fluid  is  a  solution  of  the  permanganate  of 
potash  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour.  It  rapidly  oxi- 
dises organic  matter,  and  many  hurtful  gases  becoming 
thereby  decomposed,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese 
being  throwa  down.  Exposed  in  saucers  through  a 
room,  or  thrown  through  the  air  as  by  a  jet,  it  would 
very  effjctually  purify  the  atmospheKe,  ajid  if  sprinkled 
upon  the  floor  will  act  in  the  same  way.  Sin  VVm. 
Burnett's  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  very  active 
for  a  short  time,  but  it  lo.ses  its  power  of  absorbing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  it  bee  )mes  acid  in  re- 
action. Chlorine  gas  is  a  most  effectual  destroyer  of 
sulphuretted  Uydrogen,  as  it  rapidly  unites  with  the 
hvdrogen,  and,  precipitates  the  sulphur  in  fine  powder. 
The  easiest  way  to  evolve  it  is  to.mixtwo  tablespoon^ 
fuls  of  1  omjnon  salt,  two  teaspoonfujs  of  red  lead,  and; 
half  a  wineglassful  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  in  a,  quart 
of  water.  The  bottle  must  be  kept  cool,  tightly 
stoppered,  and-  in  a  dark  plape.  A  little  of  this  fluid 
exposed  in  a  saucer,  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  or  soaked 
in  sheets  of  old  linen  and  hung  about  tlie  room,  rapidly 
deodorises  and  destroys  effluvia.  Both  for  disinfecting 
solids,  and  air  when,  it  evaporates,  iodine  has.  been 
tpfLfih  Duids  use  of  Ut^rl/ ;  with,  methylated  spirits  it 


can  be  prepared  for  about  si.x  or  seven  shillings  a 
gallon.  Nitrous  acid  gas  has  a  powerful  oxidiz  ng 
action  on  organic  matter  and  on  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
fumes,  which  often  excite  coughing.  It  is  disengaaed 
by  heating  nitric  acid,  to  which  a  few  copper  slips 
are  added  in  a  retort.  It  is  not  used  as  much  as  it 
deserves,  and  in  typhus,  for  the  purpose  of  destro3'ing 
the  animal  emanations  which  constitute  the  poison  of 
that  disease  in  rooms,  or  on  clothes,  no  agent  is  more 
reliable.  Either  this  gas  or  chlorine  should  be 
plentifully  evolved  in  foul  privies,  especially  during 
warm  weather,  and  when  dysentery  or  diarrhoea  are 
prevailing.  The  frequency  of  these  diseases  has  thus 
been  often  diminished. 


THE  EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND  WINTER 
GARDEN. 

In  our  nnir.berfor  March  1st  we  gave  illustration  of 
the  exterior  of  the  Palace,  and  in  that  for  June  1st 
u  view  of  the  Winter  Gardi  n.  The  directors  of  the 
company  purpose  holding  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  May,  1866.  The 
buililings  (which  are  now  approaching  completion, 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones) 
comprise  rooms  suitable  for  concerts  and  public  meei- 
inss,  the  largest  being  capable  of  containini;  upwards 
of 3,000  persona  ;  picture  galleries,  lecture  rooms,  po- 
ly technic  museum,  &c. ;  while  surronniling  these  is 
erected  a  structure  of  iron  and  glass,  G40  feet  long, 
varying  from  84  to  126  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  high. 
The  number  of  superficial  feet  at  present  available 
for  exhibitors  in  the  permanent  building,  exclusive  of 
annexes,  is  147,153  feet  ground  space,  and  10o,4ti9 
feet  wall  space.  In  a  building  thus  extensive  and 
diversified  in  construction,  opportunity  will  he  af- 
forded for  displaying  to  advantage,  and  without 
risk  of  injury  by  exposure,  the  various  products  of 
the  world,  in  a  manner  not  hitherto  realised.  Many 
circumstances  seem  to  favour  the  proposed  project. 
The  possession  of  an  appropriate  building,  before  it 
is  devoted  to  the  more  exclusive  rhjects  of  its  de- 
sign, removes  one  of  the  great  difficulties  attendant 
on  periodical  exhibitions  on  so  vast  a  scale.  Tlie 
exhihion  will  be  opened  in  May,  1865,  and  will  re- 
main open  for  a  period  of  six  months;  at  its  close 
arrangements  will  he  entered  into  for  keeping  the 
building  open  as  a  permanent  exhibition,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  Exhibitors 
who  may  desire  to  retain  space  will  be  allowed  to 
do  so  on  liberal  terms.  A  special  committee  lias 
been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  various  details  ;  and 
as  every  means  will  be  taken  within  the  power  of 
the  directors  to  render  the  undertaking  attractive 
and  successful,  it  is  trusted  that  all  those  interested 
in  the  various  departments  of  arts  and  manufactures 
will  aid  the  eflTorts  of  the  committee  by  timely  and 
cordial  co-operation. 


EXHIBITION  PALACE  AND  WINTER 
GARDEN  COMPANY. 
The  following  is  the  report  submitted  to  the  pro- 
prietors at  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  this  day  :  — 
Tlie  directors  beg  leave  to  report  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  contractors,  the 
Messrs.  Beardwood,  during  the  past  six  months. 
The  iron  porticm  of  the  building  is  in  rajiid  course  of 
erection,  and  already  presents  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  greater  part  of  the  various  pipes  and 
machinery,  in  connection  with  the  ornamental 
waterworks  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  is  now  in  posi- 
tion, which  will  allow  the  final  operations  in  the 
gardens  to  he  brought,  before  lon^',  to  a  close. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  entrance  to  the  gardens  from  Harcourt- 
street,  and  preparations  are  in  an  advanced  state  for 
the  construction  of  the  railings  round  the  front  court 
of  the  Palace  at  Earlsfort-terrace.  The  directors 
have  further  to  report  that,  for  a  considerable 
time,  their  earnest  attentioJi  has  been  devoted  to 
the  best  means  of  opening  the  buildings  and  gardens 
tT  the  public.  The  subject  having  received  the 
b  lard's  nio-t  mature  consideration,  it  has  been  re- 
solved to  inaugurate  the  buildi  igs  by  holding  an 
International  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
in  1865.  The  success  hitherto  attendant  on  this 
measure  has  been  most  encouraging,  having  already 
received  support  from  her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  a  promise  of  assistance  from  the  French  Go- 
vernment. A  great  number  of  the  exhibitors  at 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  have  also  signified 
their  intention  to  contribute  The  directors  are  of 
opinion  that  the  financial  results  of  the  Exhibition 
will  prove  favourable,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  the 
building  has  not  to  be  deducted  from  its  receipts. 
A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  details,  and,  every  means  will  be  taken 
within  the  power  of  the  directors  to  render  the 
undertakins  attractive  and  successful.  The  1,230 
shares  wliich  appeared  as  unallotted  in  the  last 
statement  of  accounts  have  been  taken  at  par  by 
diflTsrent  members  of  the  board,  to  be  paid  for  in 


full  on  the  17th  September,  18(14,  a  proof  of  tlie 
confidence  they  have  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
company.  The  directors  trust  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  they  will  be  in  a  position 
to  ronarratulate  them  on  the  possession  of  a  noble 
huildiiiir,  and  the  near  approach  of  its  public  in- 
siiuuniti.m.  The  following  directors  retire,  but 
offer  themselves  for  re-election— Henry  Andrews, 
Esq  ;  Francis  W.  Brady,  Esq.;  Maurice  Brooks', 
Esq.;  Alderman  Campbell,  William  Daraan,  E«q.; 
David  Drnmmond,  Esq.;  A  J.  Ferrier,  Ksq  The 
two  auditors  also  retire,  and  oflTer  themselves  for 
re-election.      Letnsteh,  Chairman. 

Henrv  Parkinson,  Secretary. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  DUBLIN. 
(From  the  Registrar  General's  Weekly  Return.) 
Thbhe  were  resristered  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  during 
the  week  endimr  July  23rd,  163  births— 84  hoys  and 
79  ijirls.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
deaths  amounted  to  84,  or  52  males  and  32  females. 

There  were  only  8  deaths  resulting  from 
"zymotic"  diseases  (the  weekly  average  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  being  18) — viz.,  1,  an 
adult,  from  confluent  small  pox  (no  information  re- 
ceived as  to  whether  this  person  had  been  vacci- 
nated), 3  from  fever,  2  from  rheumatism,  and  1  each 
from  metria  diarrhoea. 

Under  the  head  of  diseases  classed  as  "consti- 
tutional," there  were  tabulated  21  deaths,  including 
12  from  phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  3  from 
cancer,  2  each  from  scrofula  and  hydrocephalus,  or 
water  on  the  brain  ;  an<i  1  from  tabes  mesenterica, 
or  infantile  decay. 

Thirty-nine  deaths  were  attributed  to  diseases 
termed  "  local,"  including  17  fiom  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  —  viz.,  11  from  cunvnl.sions,  2  from 
apofplexy,  1  from  paralysis,  and  3  from  brain  dis- 
ease (unspecified);  4  from  heart  disease,  15  from 
di-eases  of  the  respiratory  omans,  emiiracing  II 
deaths  from  bronchitis,  1  each  from  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia,  and  2  from  Innti  diseases  (unspecified); 
and  3  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Four  deaths  were  referred  to  old  age.  Two  in- 
fants, a  child  2  years  old,  and  an  adult,  were  re- 
turned as  having  died  from  "debility."  In  two 
instances  the  cause  of  death  was  ill  defined. 

The  aees  of  the  persons  whose  deaths  were  re- 
gistered during  the  week  were  as  follow: — 39  were 
under  20  years  of  age,  9  were  between  20  and  40, 
20  were  between  40  and  60,  13  were  between  60  and 
80,  and  3  were  over  80  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

Four  accidental  deaths  occurred  during  the  week 
— viz  ,  a  child,  2  jears  old,  died  from  tlieeffectsof  a 
burn;  and  three  ho) s,  aged  respectively  1 1, 13,  and 
14,  were  drowned  in  tlie  ch:  mher  of  the  fourth  lock 
of  the  Royal  Canal,  having  fallen  off  a  boat  laden 
with  timber,  on  which  they  had  been  playing  (in- 
quests )  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  boily  of  a 
labourer,  aged  45  years,  who  died  from  "  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs." 

The  registrar  of  No.  1  district,  north  city,  re- 
marks that  "  the  neighbourhood  of  Purdon-street, 
Rinur's-court,  and  Cromwell's-court  is  frequently  in 
an  unhealthy  condition,  fever  and  scrofula  being  the 
prominent  ailments,  and  lately  small-pox — the  air 
in  these  localities  being  frequently  contaminated  by 
foetid  effluvia  coming  from  manure-heaps.  Fever 
has  shown  itself  in  Blessin'.;ton-court,  the  houses 
there  have  no  back-yards,  14  persons  in  about  two 
months  had  fever,  and  several  were  sent  to  hospital; 
indeed,  the  back  residences  of  the  poor  in  Lower 
Mecklenburgh-street,  and  in  the  places  above-men- 
tioned, require  much  sanitary  supervision." 

At  the  Observatory  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Phoenix  Park,  the  mean  liei^ht  of  the  barometer 
during  the  week  was  29'840  inches.  The  highest 
daily  mean  reading  during  the  week  (30  070)  oc- 
curred on  Sunday,  and  the  lowest  (29  541)  on 
Thursday.  The  temperature  was  highest  on  Mon- 
day, when  the  thermometer  rose  to  80  9  deg.,  and 
was  lowest  on  Friday,  the  mercury  having  fallen  to 
48  7  deg.  The  mean  temperature  during  the  week 
was  64  2  deg.  The  lowest  daily  mean  (60'5  deg.) 
occurred  on  Friday,  and  the  highest  (67  9  deg.)  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  mean  humidity  of  the 
air  during  the  week  was  '723. 


MEMORIALS. 

The  M.wne  — A  memorial  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  medical  profession  to  the  late  Dr.  Mayne.  Sub- 
scriptions (limited  to  one  guinea)  are  being  received 
for  the  purpose. 

The  WiiATicLV. — The  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
late  .\rchbishop  are  contributing  liberally  to  the  funds 
for  endowment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

The  d'CoNNKLL. —  Ihe  foundation-stone  of  the 
national  monument,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Sack- 
ville-street,  convenient  to  Carlisle-bridge,  will  be  laid 
on  Monday  next,  the  8th  instant,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor. 
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GRANGEGORMAN  NEW  FEMALE  PRISON. 

The  interestins  ceremony  of  layins;  tlie  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Female  Penitentiary  in  connection 
with  the  Grangegorrnan  Prison  by  the  Riuht  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  20th 
ult.,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  in  tlie  presence  of 
several  memhers  of  the  CorporatioTi  and  others  in- 
terested.    The    necessity,   we    believe,   for  this 
additional  building  does  not  arise  from  a  demand  for 
increased  accommodation  for  inmates,  and  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  the  state  of  crime  in 
the  city.    It  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  more  satis- 
factorily carrying  out  the  discipline  of  the  prison 
and  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  upon  the 
separate  system.    This  system,  as  its  name  implies, 
consists  not  in  any  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  different  from  that  at  present  pursued, 
but  simply  in  placing  the  prisoners  in  separate  sells, 
having  no  communication  of  any  kind  with  each 
other.    The  cells  are  constructed  in  three  tiers  on 
each  side  of  the  central  hall,  which  is  lighted  from 
the  top.    They  are  gained  by  a  staircase  which 
communicates  with  a  gallery  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  cells,  and  running  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  hall.    Lavatories  and  other  essentials  are  at- 
tached to  each  row  of  cells.    By  this  arrangement 
a  person  standing  at  the  corridor  entering  the  hall 
can  at  a  glance  perceive  all  that  is  occuring  before 
tlie  separate  cells  and  throughout  the  etitire  hall. 
The  cells  will  be  much  smaller  than  those  to  he  found 
in  old  prisons.    They  will  be  well  ventilated  and 
heated  with  hot  water  pipes  running  tlirough  the 
walls  of  the  building,  and  lighte  I  during  the  day  by 
a  well-barred  window  facing  outwards,  and  at  night 
by  a  jet  ol' gas.    A  small  bed,  a  table,  and  a  stool 
constitute  the  entire  furniture  of  the  apartment. 
When  the  inmate  requires  assistance  or  lilierty  to 
leave  the  cell  he  pulls  a  handle  communicating  with 
a  gong  and  a  square  piece  of  sheet  iron  bearing  the 
number  of  the  cell,  which  when  acted  upon  by  the 
wire  springs  out  at  right  angles  with  the  wall,  so 
that  the  goal  official  sees  at  once  upon  entering  the 
gallery  where  his  presence  or  aid  is  required.  The 
means  by  which  the  |)risoners'  food  is  conveyed  to 
them  is  very  ingenious.    The  kitchen  is  underneath 
and  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  communicates  with 
the  hall.    By  means  of  a  pulley,  the  square  wooden 
trays  on  wliicli  regulated  meals  are  placed,  are 
drawn  up  to  a  level  with  each  tier  of  cells.  Here 
the  trays  are  placed  upon  a  machine  moving  on 
grooved  wlieels  resting  on  the  railing  of  the  galleries 
fronting  the  cells,  so  that  it  can  run  along  from  one 
side  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  a  turnkey  stands  on  each 
side  of  it  and  pushes  it  opposite  the  several  cells 
in  succession,  laying  the  food  on  a  small  ledge  under 
the  aperture  of  the  cell  door,  the  barred  slide  being 
drawn  back  for  the  purposeof  allowing  the  inmate  to 
take  it  in.    Moral  degradation  without  physical  in- 
convenience, as  well  as  actual  punishment  cannot  be 
supposed  to  create  a  deep  impression   upon  the 
mind  of  an   uneducated  or  abandoned  individual, 
whether  male  or  female.    The  separate  system  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
working  a  reformation.    Solitary  confinement  has 
always,  and  no  doubt  very  justly,  been  considered  a 
heavy  punishment  in  itself.     Even  suppose  there 
were  no  qualms  of  conscience  to  be  contended  with, 
the  fact  of  liaving  ample  leisure  to  reflect  uninter- 
ruptedly, often,  perhaps,  with  nothing,  and  generally 
wiih  very  melancholy  materials  to  reflect  upon,  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  must  be  dreadfully  depressing, 
and  exercise  an  influence  d.  cidedly  for  good.  The 
new  building  will  be  234  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide, 
with  120  cells.     It  will  be  placed  at  right  angles 
with  the  central  corridor,  and  will  be  three  storeys 
high.     A    large  cistern,  capable   of  containing 
10,000  gallons  of  water,  will  be  constructed  on  the 
roof.    Baths  will  be  fitted  on  the  ground  flwor,  alss 
a  fumigating  store    and   storeroom.     Tlie  laun- 
dries  will  accommodate  50   prisoners,  with  the 
necessary    washing  a|)paratus,   constructed  also 
on  the  separate  system.     The  chapel  is  to  be  en- 
largeil  so  as  to  accommodate  200  persons.  The 
schoolroom  will  he  placed  on  the  second  floor,  and 
made  io  as  to  accommodate  aliont  50  persons.  The 
estimated  total  cost  will  be  £7,500,  and  the  work 
will  be  compleied,  it  is  thought,  in  twelve  months. 

Shortly  alter  twelve  o'clock  the  Lord  Mayor, 
attended  by  his  secretary,  arrived  at  the  prison,  and 
having  repaire  I  to  the  site  of  the  intended  building, 
the  arcliitect,  Mr.  Edward  II.  Carson,  F.R.I. .A., 
exp'ained  the  various  points  and  improvements 
contemplated  in  the  new  building. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  procee<led  with  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  foundation-stone,  which,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  hung  suspended  by  a  chain 
and  pulley. 

Alderman  Bonsall  advanced,  holding  in  iiis  hand 
the  silver  trowel,  on  the  blad«  of  which  was  the 
following  inscription :  "  Presented  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  of  tlie  City  of  Dublin, 
Peter  Paul  M'Swiney,  on  the  occasiun  of  his  laying 


the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Female  Prison  at 
Grangegorinan,  July  20th,  1864.  Commis  loners 
app'iinted  by  the  Town  t'ouncil  to  carry  out  the 
w  'rks  : — .Aldermen  Bonsall,  Hu  Ison,  and  Campbell. 
Town  Councillor!*,  A.  Sullivan,  M.  Murphy,  J 
Jameson,  John  Draper,  Joseph  Cassin,  William 
(Jrahani,  J.  Dunne,  A.  Sinnott,  R.  J.  Devitt.  Archi- 
tect, E(iward  Henry  Carson,  F.Rl.A.  Builder, 
Mr.  Henry  Qninn. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  taking  the  trowel  from  Alder- 
man Bonsall,  said  he  received  it  with  .-iincere  thanks, 
and  he  would  proceed  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him  with  pleasure.  From  all  he 
could  understand  of  the  projected  buildings,  they 
would  form  a  very  important  addition  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary. It  was  designed  to  be  conducted  on  the 
separate  system.  Whilst  it  would  afford,  by  the 
intended  arrangement,  an  opportunity  of  greater 
care  and  surveillance  on  the  part  of  those  commis- 
sioned to  carry  out  the  prison  discipline,  it  would 
afford  greater  advantage  in  point  of  room,  ventila- 
tion, cleanliness,  and  order.  Everything  connected 
with  the  building  appeared  to  be  on  the  most  ap- 
proved plan,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  schoolroom  would  be  placed  on  the  second  floor, 
and  admit  of  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number 
of  inmates. 

His  lordship  then  completed  the  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing the  first  stone,  after  which  he  declared  it  duly 
laid. 


THE  CORPORATION  AND  THE  GAS  COM- 
PANIES. 

The  contract  made  in  1845  with  the  Hibernian  Gas 
Company  for  lighting  the  city  will  expire  in  January 
next.  The  rate  per  lamp  yearly  averaged  £3  4s.  3d'., 
but  the  companj'  demanded  an  increase  of  8s.  3d  per 
lamp,  and  refused  to  re'  ew  the  contract  at  a  lower 
rate.  At  the  final  meeting  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Dublin  Improvement 
Bill,  Mr.  Calvert,  counsel  for  the  corporation,  said 
that  his  clients  did  not  propose  to  injure  existing 
companies,  but  sought  to  put  the  leaseholders  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  make  long  contracts,  under 
which  other  companies  could  be  induced  to  start.  A 
short  contract  was  not  sufficient  to  encourage  pro- 
moters to  start  a  company,  or  to  give  an  undue  ad- 
vantage to  the  municipal  body.  Under  the  present 
arrangements  the  Corporation  could  only  make  a 
contract  for  three  years;  tliough  under  the  old 
Municipal  Act  their  predecessors  in  lighting  and  paving 
— namely,  the  Paving  Board  of  Dublin — could  enter 
into  contracts  for  twenty  years.  It  was  desirable 
that  the  Corporation  sliould  have  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  other  companies  for  ten  years  ; 
the  bill  was  not  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
gas  company,  or  for  the  exerci.se  of  any  powers  to 
restrain  the  existing  gas  companies. 

Mr.  Phinn,  counsel  for  the  Alliance  Gas  Company, 
contended  that  under  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  bill 
there  was  an  attempt,  by  a  side  wind,  to  give  powers 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  gas  company,  under  a 
joint  slock  company,  although  his  clients  had  to 
come  to  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  their 
company.  lie  therefore  maintained  that  the  gas 
companies  had  a  locus  si andi. 

The  committee  closed  the  room,  and  on  the  re-ad- 
mission of  the  public  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos  said  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  the 
companies  had  no  locus  standi. 

Mr.  Parke  Neville  stated  that  the  old  Paving 
Boaid  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Hiber- 
nian Gas  Company  for  twenty  years  in  184.5.  This 
contract  would  expire  in  January,  and  the  new  Cod- 
poration  had  not  power  to  make  a  contract  for  more 
than  three  year."?.  The  average  price  per  lam|)  for 
gas  under  the  old  contract  was  £3'  is.  3d.  a  year: 
but  the  company  refused  to  make  a  contract  under 
£3  12s.  6d.  The  present  rating  powers  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  improvement  rate  was  2&.  in  the  pound, 
and  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  an  increased  charge 
for  gas.  The  valuation  of  Dui)lin  was  li>w,  being 
j;510,000,  according  to  the  valusHion  made  by  the 
Government,  and  before  that  time  it  had  been 
£G00,0OO.  The  Corporation  found  that  for  paving 
and  lighting  purposes  contracts  for  three  years  were 
too  shxirt.  The  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Dublin 
had  the  power  of  making  Htc  years'  contracts.  There 
were  only  two  gas  companies  in  existence  in  Dublin  ; 
but  all  the  public  lamps  were  lit  by  the  Hibernian. 
If  a  new  company  started  it  would  lay  from  90  to 
100  miles  of  mains.  Not  less  tlwn  £50,000  would 
start  a  new  company,  and  no  capitalists  would  un- 
dertake suah  an  expenditure  for  a  three  years'  con- 
tract. The  Hibernian  Company  had  already  received 
a  return  for  their  outlay,  and  liad  no  claim,  to  a  re- 
newal. The  Ailiacice  Gas  Company  could  not  be 
prepared  to  light  the  city  in  .lanmirj',  nor  any  other 
company  than  the  HiberniMi  Company.  The  Cor- 
poration must  renew  their  contract  for  a  short  time 
witli  the  Hibernian,  pending  another  company  putting 
itself  in  a  position  to  coioiiete.    He  had  beard  uf  tlie  | 


Commercial  as  a  proposed  gas  company;  but  not 
that  it  was  to  light  Duldin  for  10  years.  The  Cor- 
poration had  for  two  years  been  trying  to  get  such 
a  clause  as  this  now  proposed.  lie  did  not  think  that 
the  starling  of  a  third  company  would  increase  the 
rates ;  on  the  contrary,  their  competition  would  re- 
duce the  price  of  gas.  He  thought  if  the  screw  wa» 
put  on,  the  existing  company  would  be  more  likely 
to  come  to  terms.  He  did  not  think  that  arbitra- 
tion would  be  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  settle- 
ment. It  was  not  pleasant  to  the  ratepayers  to  have 
a  street  broken  up  Ipy  three  companies. 

Chairman  :  How  long  has  the  Hibernian  Gas  Com- 
pany supplied  Dublin  with  Gas?  1  cannot  say  ;  the 
contract  of  1845  was  only  a  renewal. 

Mr.  Devitt,  T.C.,  said  the  Corporation  would  be 
willing  to  renew  the  contract  with  the  Hibernian 
Company  at  the  present  price  for  three  years.  Ifthfr 
clause  were  passed,  tlie  Corporation  would  come  to 
better  terms.  Believed  there  was  a  thorough  under- 
standing between  the  existing  companies,  that  one 
was  not  to  interfere  in  the  district  of  the  other.  Did 
not  want  to  establish  a  new  company,  nor  did  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  ;  would  be  glad  to  see  a  new 
company,  or  that  the  Alliance  Company  competed  for 
the  lights.  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  the  Alliance,  had  told 
him  that  the  directors  would  nut  tliink  it  worth  while 
to  do  so,  if  there  was  not  20  years'  contract.  A 
clause  had  been  introduced  into  the  bill  to  enable 
the  Commercial  Company  to  open  the  streets  for  pri- 
vate supply.  He  had  oppo-ed  that  clause  in  the  Cor- 
poration ,  but  it  was  introduced  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority.  Lord  Redesdale  struck  it  out  when  the  bill 
came  before  him. 

Earl  of  Ilarrowby :    Have  not  the  Corporation 
power  to  authorize  the  opening  of  the  streets  for 
main  and  other  pipes^  to  be  laid  for  public  lights  ? 
Mr.  Torrens :  Certainly. 

Earl  of  Ilarrowby  :  Can  they  give  power  to  par- 
ties to  open  the  streets  for  mains  intandeii  for  a  pri- 
vate supply  of  gas? 

Mr.  Torrens  :  We  think  not. 

Earl  of  Harrowby  :  Well,  if  they  cannot,  how  does 
this  bill  give  them  the  benefit  of  competition  ?  Would 
any  competing  company  think  it  worth  while  to 
lay  so  many  miles  of  mains,  if  they  were  not  to  have 
the  right  of  supplying  privaite  lights  ? 

Mr.  Torrens  said  his  clients  (the  Corporation) 
thought  the  bill  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  com- 
petition among  companies. 

Mr.  Phinn  addressed  the  Committee  ostensibly  for 
the  ratepayers  against  the  clause,  which  ■would  enable 
the  Corporation  to  contract  for  gas  with  a  company 
which  had  obtained  no  Act  of  Parliament.  The  rate- 
payers could  not  consent  to  a  clause  which  would 
give  facilities  for  jobbing. 

Mr.  Torrens  and  Mr.  Phinn  having  conferred  to- 
gether for  some  lime,  the  followirjg  clause  was  pro- 
posed and  ultimately  agreed  to — And  the  Corpora- 
tion may,  from  time  to  time,  contract  or  agree  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  ten  years  with  any  company  au- 
thoriEed  by  s[>ecial  Act  of  Parliament  to  light  the 
city  or  borough  of  Dublin  for  lighting  the  streets 
with  gas." 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  Dublin  Improvement 
Bill  having  been  agreed  to,  the  preamble  was  declared 
to  be  proved. 


The  Builder,  April  13,  186L,  speaking  of  Bon- 
son's  Argentine,  s^ys,  "  Under  a  short  trial,  it  has 
certaiti'ly  improved  rather  than  fallen  off  in  appear- 
ance." This  splendid  material  is  a  compound  of 
variouft  metals,,  with,  a  hea.vy  deposit  of  pure  silver, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessing  all  tlia- 
beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  durability  of  silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  argentine  and 
the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most 
skilful  judge  cnnnot  distinguish  between  them, 
while  its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many, 
years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  U'laltered. 
During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well 
reC'-ived  by  the  public,  that  its  manufacture  has^ 
been  extended  to  all  those  articles  usually  made  iu. 
silier,  viz.,  spoons,  forks,,  dinner,  tea  and  coffee 
services,. waiters,  bread  and  cake  baskets,  candela- 
bra, dishes  of  nil  kinds,  epergnes,  claret  jugs,  &c. 
X  sample  spoon  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30' stamps,  and; 
an  illustrated  catalogu*,  containing  300  engravings, 
and  full  price-list  of  the  various  manufactures,  both 
in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  prize  medal 
was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  excellence  of 
manufacture,  argentine  and  electro  plate."  Post- 
oflice  orders  and  cheques  should  be  iniide  payable 
to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch  establishment,  63, 
Cornliill.  All  communications  should  beaddressed 
to  the  principal  establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate- 
hill,,  London.  Established  1749.  Watch  and 
clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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TESTING  RAILS  AND  AXLES. 

Seveual  years  ajio,  some  professional  business 
took  us  into  the  iron  districts  of  Yorkshire  and 
South  Wales.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  large  iron- 
works were  partieularly  full  of  orders,  and  more 
especially  of  orders  for  rails.  Tlie  buyers  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  or,  rather,  the  rails 
were  intended  to  form  lines  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  Great  George-street  sent  orders  for  rails 
to  be  put  down  in  England,  and  in  England's 
colonial  possessions  in  Asia  and  America  ;  large 
orders  were  being  executed  for  French,  German, 
and  Italian  lines  ;  and,  lastly,  great  quantities  of 
rails  were  bought  up  for  the  railways  of  the  then 
united  States  of  America.  The  different  ways  in 
which  what  we  may  term  these  three  classes  of 
orders  were  being  executed  was  someihing  remark- 
able. Almost  every  rail  intended  for  a  French,  a 
Ger.nan,  or  an  Italian  line,  wa*  submitted  to  a  strict 
examination  by  special  inspectors  ami  sub-inspec- 
tors, purposely  engaged  by  the  continental  eni;ineers 
for  carrying  out  the  strict  contracts  made  with  the 
iron-masters.  The  formation  of  the  piles  was 
strictly  determined,  and  the  execution  as  strictly 
watched  ;  almost  every  rail  was  measured  and 
callipered  ;  and  a  fixed  proportion  was  sulimitled  to 
certain  tests,  fixed  upon  beforehand  in  the  cahiers 
des  charges.  The  ends  of  some  of  the  rails  were 
filed  clean,  and  the  quality  of  the  welding  was 
tested  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid — nearly  ten 
years,  by  the  way,  before  this  was  proposed  as  a 
new  discovery  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  Tlie  English 
engineers  were  by  no  means  so  strict,  and  in  many 
cases  contented  themselves  with  gauging  and  mea- 
suring a  few  of  the  rails.  But  a  goodly  number  of 
American  buyers  was  still  more  lax.  As  the  con- 
tinental engineers,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  their  cahiers  des  charges,  were  often  oh  iged  to 
reject  large  numbers  of  rails,  these  were  eagerly 
bought  up  for  the  American  market.  The  strict 
supervision  of  the  continental  inspectors  further  re- 
sulted in  the  formation,  in  many  large  iron-works, 
of  a  peculiar  department,  of  an  institution  which 
could  be  termed  the  doctoring  shop,  or  hospital  for 
rails.  In  this  chosen  spot,  blemished,  defective, 
and  consequently  rejected  rails,  were  doctored  up 
to  meet  the  eye.  Ugly  gaps  left  in  the  head,  or 
rents  in  the  foot,  of  the  rail,  were  hammered  out, 
and,  in  order  to  obliterate  the  appearance  of  artifice, 
judicious  applications  of  dilute  nitric  acid  were 
dabbed  on  by  means  of  a  lump  of  cotton  waste  tied 
to  a  piece  of  wire.  These  ingenious  little  recipes 
were  intended  to  delude  the  eyes  of  the  less  prac- 
tised amongst  the  continental  inspectors,  or  to  give 
a  better  appearance  to  the  English  rails.  As  to 
the  metals  intended  for  the  American  market,  no 
occasion  was  required  for  the  exercise  of  these 
curative,  or,  rather,  palliative  measures— to  call 
them  by  no  uglier  term. 

The  question  now  is,  Which  is  the  best  of  these 
three  plans?  What  we  may  term  the  continental 
plan  is  certainly  the  most  expensive  in  first  cost. 
A  strict  contract  in  most  cases  requires  a  higher 
price,  and  the  maintenance  of  skilled  inspeclort 
cannot  be  had  for  nothinji  The  cheapest  plan  as 
first  is,  undeniably,  the  American  mode.  But  what 
are  the  results  ?  Of  course,  rails  are  not  every- 
thing in  a  line,  but,  as  we  have  every  occasion  to 
know,  the  same  modes  characterise  the  purchase  of 
all  the  plant  of  the  lines  of  these  different  nation- 
alities ;  nor  again  would  we  wish  to  maintain  that 
the  paying  powers  of  a  line  entirely  depend  on  the 
quality  of  its  fixed  plant  and  rolling  stock.  But 
we  do  say  that  a  line  badly  constructed,  either  as 
to  quality  or  form  of  material,  will  never  pay.  It 
is  at  any  rate  a  coincidence  that  the  most  paying 
lines  in  the  world  are  those  of  Germany  and  France. 
Then  come  those  of  Eniiland,  for  it  is  not  often  that 
in  England  lines  pay  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.  But 
the  very  worst  paying  lines  are,  and  always  were, 
those  of  America,  and  on  these  lines  takes  place  a 
greater  average  destruction  of  life  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  England  next  ranks  in  this  un- 
enviable precedence.  Tlie  fewest  accidents  take 
place  in  Germany,  and  last  year  the  proportion  of 
casualties  was  only  one  in  six  millions  of  passen- 
gers. The  good  heavy  foot  rail,  spiked  down  to 
strong  sleepers,  generally  adopted  in  Eastern 
Europe,  makes,  as  we  can  personally  testify,  an 
excellent  smooth  and  strong  line.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  said  that  this  slight  proportion  of  accidents 
is  due  to  the  slow  speeds.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
we  may  answer  that  on  some  of  the  continental 
lines,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Che/idns  defer  du 
Nord  et  de  Paris  a  la  Mediteranee,  the  express 
trains  with  the  Eastern  mails  run  at  English  express 
gpeeds,  or  very  nearly  so.  In  the  next  place,  trains 
in  America  are  not  worked  at  high  speeds,  but  there 
is  a  very  large  proportion  of  casualties.  Railway 
officials  eternally  din  into  our  ears  that  we  never 
can  have  safety  with  high  speeds.  This  is  only 
true  in  one  sense.    It  is  just  as  if  it  were  said  that 


we  can  only  have  safely  with  a  low  pressure  boiler  ; 
thai  only  slow  speeds  and  low  pressure  boilers  are 
safe;  and  that  high  speeds  and  high  pressure  steam 
are,  per  suis,  dangerous.  And  yet  some  of  the 
most  destructive  accidents  have  happened  on  slow 
lines,  and  the  most  destructive  explosions  have  been 
caused  by  low  pressure  boilers.  If  we  take  a  good 
high  pressure  boiler  and  use  it  with  low  pressure 
steam,  and  in  the  full  confidence  in  its  strenslli, 
neglect  the  gradual  deterioration  through  furrowins, 
corrosion,  &c.,  that  happens  with  any  boiler,  we 
shall  find  some  morning  that  low  pressure  steam 
can  explode  a  high  pressure  boiler.  If,  in  the  same 
way,  we  put  light  slow  trains  on  a  line  capable  of 
working  heavy,  quick  trains,  and  then  nefjlect  the 
permanent  way  or  the  rolling  stock,  we  shall  have 
to  meet  many  accidents  througli  defective  plant. 
It  is  a  question  of  good  choice  of  construction  and 
material,  and  of  every  day  care  and  atttention  ; 
and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  penalties  in- 
flicted by  the  continental  governments  have  indi- 
rectly increased  railway  dividends  and  diminisiied 
railway  accidents. 

Many  questions  connected  with  permanent  way 
are  more  or  less,  or  are  not  at  all  settled.  Such 
are,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  a  moving  load  ;  the 
effect  of  frost  on  iron  or  steel  rails  ;  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  rail  and  the  tyre  (such  as  whether  the 
use  of  steel  tyres  does  not,  per  se,  necessitate  the 
use  of  steel  rails) ;  the  deterioration  undergone  by 
railway  axles,  and  whether  a  limit  of  time  should 
not  be  fixed  for  their  renewal;  whether  elasticity 
of  permanent  way,  or  the  rigidity  advocated  by 
French  engineers,  be  the  best ;  the  best  form  of 
rail,  the  best  formation  of  the  pile,  and  whether  it 
should  consist  entirely  of  fibrous  iron — head  and 
all — or  whether  the  top  should  be  made  of  crystal- 
line iron.  There  can,  however,  be  but  one  opinion 
that  a  rail,  or  an  axle,  or  a  tyre,  whether  of  steel 
or  of  iron,  should  consist  of  metal  with  a  hisjh- 
breaking  strength  and  limit  of  elasticity,  while,  as 
to  wrought  iroii,  it  should  be  free  from  defective 
welds,  and  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  steel,  it  should 
he  free  from  blow  holes.  Whatever  form  the 
finished  construction  may  have,  the  material  and 
the  workmanship  of  tlie  material  should  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  safety  and  economy.  Wrouijht 
iron  rails  lienerally  perish  by  lamination — an  action 
furthered  by  the  Imperfect  welding  of  the  bars  com- 
posing the  pile.  To  obviate  this  action,  several 
first-class  German  railway  enjiineers  make  up  the 
bloom  of  only  one  kind  of  fibrous  Iron,  instead  of 
using  hard  iron  for  the  top.  Bessemer  steel  rails 
have  afforded  extraordinary  results  as  to  durability, 
but  they  are  not  always  alisolutely  free  from  uncer- 
tainties due  to  the  peculiar  process  of  manufacture. 
Railway  axles  generally  give  way  in  fissures  at  the 
necks  of  the  bearings.  These  fissures  appear  to  be 
caused  by  the  vibrations  of  the  axle,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  as  a  wire  is  broken,  by  being  repeatedly 
bent  to  and  fro,  in  excess  of  its  limit  of  elasticity. 
Many  ridiculous  theories  of  crystallization,  mag- 
netism, heat,  electricity,  and  similar  occult  influ- 
ences, have  been  raised  to  account  for  what  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  An  exactly  similar  action,  attended 
with  similar  results,  can  be  noticed  on  the  axles  of 
carriages  on  common  roads. 

The  uncertainties  attending  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  iron  are  so  great,  and  so  many  temptations 
are  in  the  way  of  the  maker,  leading  him  to  over- 
look quality  for  quantity,  that,  after  giving  a  fair 
price  and  making  a  strict  contract,  the  only  chance 
of  getting  sound  work  is  to  appoint  a  resident  In- 
spector at  the  works,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  manufacture,  and  of  superintending  the  testing 
of  a  fixed  percentage  of  tlie  rails  or  axles.  The 
queittion,  then,  is.  What  Is  the  best  means  of  testing 
a  rail  or  an  axle  1  Some  engineers  specify  that  any 
rail,  chosen  out  of  the  lot,  must  carry  a  certain 
load,  when  placed  between  supports  a  certain  dis- 
tance apart,  without  any  permanent  set  or  injury. 
Thus  the  foot  or  VIgnoles  rail  for  the  German  line 
of  Sarrebruck  to  Biiigen,  when  placed  on  two  sup- 
ports 3  ft.  apart,  and  loaded  with  120  centner  or 
6,000  kilogrammes,  must  not  take  any  permanent 
set ;  when  placed  with  the  head  below,  it  must  take 
a  permanent  set  of  Ijin.  without  the  rail  being  in- 
jured. The  rails  for  the  East  Prussian  Railway 
must  undergo  a  load  of  210  centner  with  a  perma- 
nent deflection  of  4  in.  when  placed  on  supports  3 
ft.  apart,  and  a  deflection  of  1  j  In.  when  placed  with 
the  head  downwards.  The  rails  made  some  time 
ago  for  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Midi,  at  Dowlait 
and  Blaind,  were  specified  to,  1,  resist  without  break- 
ing the  shock  of  a  monkey  weighing  300  kilo- 
grammes, and  falling  from  1^  metres;  and,  2,  a 
load  of  30,000  kilogrammes.  In  each  case  the  rail 
was  placed  on  supports  1  ^  metres  apart.  Accord- 
ing to  the  French  Government  regulations,  all  the 
axles  Intended  for  the  Imperial  artillery  must  he  tested 
by  means  of  the  shock  of  a  falling  weight.  The  Cours 
sur  le  service  des  officters  d'artillerie  dans  les 
forges  contains  the  most  precise  directions  on  this. 


point.  The  blows  thus  produced  have  some  analogy 
with  those  oiieoiintered  by  a  carriage  on  a  common 
road,  and,  indeed,  on  railroads.  It  can  be  mathe- 
matically shown  that  a  hard,  harsh  iron,  with,  per- 
haps, a  high  breaking  strength,  but  with  a  slight 
extension,  Is  very  liable  to  be  broken  by  shocks, 
and  these  tests  thus  eliminate  Iron  of  this  quality. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  some  descriptions  of  steel. 
We  may  remark  that  the  general  but  wrong  notion 
of  the  necessary  hrittleness  of  all  steel  is  still  so 
prevalent,  that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  its  more  general 
introduction.  It  may  be  noticed  that,  if  a  proof  of 
tills  kind  be  carried  too  far,  even  without  injuring 
the  iron,  but  still  causing  a  permanent  set,  it  is  less 
easy  to  arrive  at  the  real  amount  of  the  useful 
elasticity  in  the  material. 

The  general  specification  for  the  furnishing  of 
axles  to  the  company  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  du 
Nord  determines  that  the  following  tests  shall  be 
carried  out  per  each  lot  of  25  axles;  Cm.  11.  dia- 
meter of  body,  and  intended  for  the  carriage:— 
One  of  the  axles  out  of  the  lot  of  25  Is  chosen,  and 
placed  on  two  supports  distant  1^  metres  apart, 
and  a  monkey  weighing  500  kllog.  is  made  to  fall 
on  the  centre,  from  a  height  of  3m.  60.,  until  a 
deflection  of  Oin.  25.  is  obtained.  This  deflection 
must  be  produced  by  more  than  three  blows.  The 
axle  must  be  able  to  be  again  straightened  without 
showing  any  crack  or  sign  of  rupture.  If  the  axle 
chosen  does  not  fulfil  these  conditions  the  entire 
lot  of  25  will  be  returned  to  the  contractors.  The 
particular  axles  tested  will  be  returned  to  the  con- 
tractors, and  will  not  be  charged  in  the  accounts." 
It  is  thus  seen  what  value  our  highly  scientific 
confreres,  the  French  engineers,  set  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  known  amount  ofvisviva  as  a  test. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  immense  value 
of  a  blow  for  detecting  a  bad  weld.  A  bad  weld 
means  that  a  small  sound  section  of  Iron  unites  two 
thicker  pieces.  As  has  been  shown  by  a  number  of 
experiments,  if  a  bar  shaped  likwl  a  dicebox,  or 
grooved  down — that  is  to  say,  a  bar  thinner  at  one 
portion — he  submitted  to  gradual  tension,  the 
thicker  portions  on  each  side  resist  elongation,  and 
give  the  thinner  part  a  greater  apparent  ultimate 
strength.  This  action  has  not  time  to  develope 
Itself  under  a  sudden  blow.  The  often  unaccount- 
able difficulty  of  detecting  a  bad  weld  by  means  of 
a  gradually  applied  strain  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
this  application,  which  has  been  lately  put  forth  by 
an  engineer  in  a  paper  on  a  similar  subject  to  the 
present  one.  Of  course,  the  safe  application  of  a 
sudden  load  as  a  test,  if  the  proof  be  not  intended 
to  be  carried  to  destruction,  is  a  very  delicate  mat- 
ter, requiring  sound  practical  and  theoretical  know- 
ledge, an  absence  of  either  of  which  might  lead  to 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  At  the  same  time,  an 
ignorant  cuckoo  cry  is  often  heard  from  various 
sources,  that  testing  anchors,  chain  cables,  boilers, 
and  axles  Injures  these  details.  This  may  be  the 
case  If  the  tests  be  ignorantly  applied  :  the  greater 
the  severity,  the  greater  the  efficiency;  but  then 
the  severer  the  test,  the  greater  is  the  caution  that 
is  required. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  en- 
gineering, or,  Indeed,  with  a  few  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  work,  to  fully  perceive  the  great  value  of, 
and  Indeed  absolute  necessity  for,  an  accurate  and 
well-considered  system  of  testing  all  iron  details  on 
which  may  depend  the  safety  of  human  life.  It  is 
the  only  means  of  eliminating  bad  iron,  and  of  ob- 
taining uniformity  and  regularity  of  manufacture. 
The  Government  has  long  ago  found  it  necessary  to 
submit  gun-barrels  to  a  public  test,  and  the  super- 
vision exercised  by  the  railway  inspectors  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  prevented  the  erection  of  many 
an  unsafe  railway  bridge.  Every  separate  girder 
should  be  tested  before  it  leaves  the  workshop,  and 
this  Is  carried  out  by  the  higher  class  of  makers. 
The  Government  have  lately  legalised  a  compulsory 
testing  of  chain  cables  and  anchors,  and  many  a 
sailor  will  have  reason  to  bless  Mr.  Laird  for  his 
bill.  The  annual  destruction  of  more  than  100 
lives  in  England,  through  boiler  explosions,  ought 
also  to  lead  to  some  alteration  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  responsibility  for  these  disasters,  and 
the  annual  destruction  of  more  than  1,200  lives  in 
the  collieries  of  England  might  beat  least  somewhat 
lessened  by  a  compulsory  testing  of  pit  chains  and 
wire  ropes.  Of  course,  danger  and  difficulty  do 
not  end  by  the  delivery  of  a  good  article  in  wrought 
iron  or  steel.  There  is,  doubtless,  no  chance  of 
safety  with  an  originally  bad  boiler,  or  a  chain  cable 
made  of  rotten  iron  ;  but,  these  things,  even  when 
good,  are  subject  to  a  gradual  deterioration,  often 
accelerated  by  fortuitous  causes.  Careful  super- 
vision will  always  be  required,  and,  indeed,  the 
question  arises  whether  a  limit  of  time  should  not 
be  fixed  for  some  at  least  of  these  cases.  Engi- 
neering Is  a  new  thing,  and  society  has  not  yet 
quite  learnt  to  adapt  itself  to  Its  widespread  influ- 
ences for  good,  and,  we  may  add,  for  sometimes 
partial  evil. — Building  News. 
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ALLIANCE  NATIONAL  LAND,  BUILDING, 
AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 

A  QBNERAL  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
20tli  alt.,  in  the  Rotundo. 

James  Haughton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mowatt  (secretary)  read  the  report, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following : — "  The  shares 
of  the  company  have  been  rapidly  illotled  among 
a  respectable  body  nf  proprietors.  The  total  num- 
ber allotted  lias  been  8,000,  thus  giving  a  subscribed 
capital  of  £80,000,  When  it  is  taken  into  account 
that  the  shares  have  been  eagerly  sought  after 
during  a  period  of  severe  financial  stringency,  tlie 
board  feel  that  tlie  circumstances  furnishes  the 
proprietors  with  ground  for  congratulation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  8,000  £10  shares  which  have  been 
advantasreously  placed,  the  board  have  to  report 
that  3,600  subscription  debentures,  similar  to  the 
shxres  of  ordinary  building  societies,  have  been 
taken  up.  This  aives  a  total  of  11,600  shares  and 
debentures  which  have  been  issued.  The  board  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  company 
now  consist*  of  1,000  shareholders  and  1,300  de- 
benture holders,  so  that  more  than  2,300  persons 
have  a  direct  interest  in  promoting  its  progress. 
During  the  past  half-year  the  directors  have  had 
under  consideration  430  applications  for  advances 
amounting  to  ^134,000.  The  total  number  of  ad- 
vances completed  has  been  100  for  £127,000,  the 
remainder  having  been  either  declined  as  insuffici- 
ently safe  or  being  now  in  course  of  completion. 
The  introduction  of  the  company  into  Ireland  will, 
in  the  judgment  of  mjny  sound  social  economists, 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
in  tJ.e  history  of  tlie  sister  country.  If  these  anti- 
cipations should  prove  correct  the  board  believe 
that  tlie  proprietors  will  view  the  result  with  the 
most  lively  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Mowatt  begged  to  mention  a  few  additional 
facts  in  connection  with  the  society.  One  hundred 
loans  had  been  completed  for  sums  amounting  to 
£27,000.  Seventy-five  of  those  loans  were  to  bor- 
rowers in  Ireland,  and  for  nearly  £18,000.  The 
entire  receipts  in  their  Dublin  office,  from  the  16ih 
of  Nov.  last  until  last  Tliursday  evening,  had 
amounted  to  £2,084  15s.  4d.  The  total  number 
of  applications  for  loans  (of  which  100  had  been 
granted)  had  been  430.  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  society  in  London  a  resolution  bad  been  passed 
that  the  capital  be  increased  from  £100,000  to  half 
a  million,  to  be  issued  in  £10  shares.  The  pro- 
spectus distributed  to  them  that  evening  contained 
a  new  feature.  The  25  debentures  of  the  society 
were  payable  at  half-a-crown  a  month  ;  but  a  de- 
sire having  been  generally  expressed  for  weekly 
payments,  the  directors  had  resolved  on  issuing 
£100  debentures,  payable  at  23  a  week.  If  a  per- 
son were  to  subscribe  for  one  of  these  debentures, 
suppose  at  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  by  the  time  she 
should  be  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  £100  would  be 
her  property. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the 
principles  of  that  society  and  the  results  which  it 
was  calculated  to  work  out  were  generally  under- 
stood in  the  city,  the  Round  Room  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  hold  all  who  would  have  seen  that 
it  was  their  interest  to  attend.  He  felt  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  movement  in  so  far  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  their  toiling  working  classes.  They 
wanted  to  provide  for  every  working  man  a  house 
of  which  he  would  be  the  owner  after  a  certain 
time.  The  benefit  in  question  had  already  been 
extensively  secured  to  the  working  classes  of  Eng- 
land. The  working  classes  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  lived  too  generally,  he  regretted 
to  say,  in  places  which  were  not  fit  to  be  human 
habitations.  This  occasioned  not  only  ill  health 
and  discomfort  to  adults,  but  great  mortality  among 
children.  There  were  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
houses  held  under  building  societies  in  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Hattersley  said  that  building  societies  bad 
already  accomplished  much  good  amongst  the 
working  classes,  and  they  should  all  desire  to  see 
them  extending.  In  connection  with  the  company 
in  London  they  had  established  a  bank  for  small 
traders,  and  during  the  last  year  no  less  a  sum  than 
£85,000  passed  through  tlie  bank.  It  was  in  con- 
templation to  establish  a  similar  bank  in  Dublin  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Henry  Brown,  a  member  of  the  board  in 
Dublin,  proposed  the  following  resolution :  Ke- 
Rolved — Tliat  this  meeting  expresses  its  full  confi- 
dence in  the  constitution  of  the  company  ;  also  in  its 
directors  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  pledges 
itself  to  promote  its  extension  and  increased 
efficiency  in  this  country  by  every  legitimate 
effort." 

Mr.  Brown  referred  at  some  length  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  society  in  Dublin. 

Dr.  Ryan  said  he  had  practical  experience  of 
building  societies  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  he 
could  most  confidently  recommend  them  to  the  at- 


tention of  persons  disposed  to  invest  their  savings, 
and  desirous  of  purchasing  house  property  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  manner. 

Dr.  Ryan  having  been  moved  to  the  second  chair, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  previous  chairman  was 
passed. 

CULVERWELL'S  PATENT  PARAFFIN 
RAILWAY  LAMP. 
In  our  number  for  June  15,  we  gave  description, 
accompanied  with  illustration,  of  Culverwell's 
Patent  Lamp.  The  following  remarks  in  favour  of 
it  are  taken  from  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  23rd 
ult.  We  would  again  direct  the  attention  of  rail- 
way companies  to  the  utility  of  Mr.  Culverwell's 
inventiiin,  and  recommend  its  immediate  adoption 
on  their  lines: — This  most  ingenious  and  useful  in- 
vention is  rapidly  growing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
locomotive  world,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  its 
utility  has  been  proved  after  being  subjected  to  the 
most  trying  tests.  Messrs.  R.  W.  Rowan,  resident 
engineer  of  the  Belfast  Junction  Railway,  H. 
Harden,  of  the  locomotive  department  on  the  samp 
line;  John  Wakefield,  of  the  locomotive  department 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway;  F. 
Pemberton,  of  the  locomotive  engineer's  office  of  the 
Irish  North  Western  Railway  ;  anil  William  Curry, 
of  the  locomotive  department  of  the  Dublin  and 
Drogbeda  Railway,  bear  most  favourable  testimony 
to  the  advantages  possessed  by  Mr.  Culverwell's 
patent  lamp  over  any  that  has  yet  been  used  in 
railways.  It  has  everything  to  recommend  it — 
purity  and  steadiness  of  light  and  economy.  In 
the  lamps  used  on  the  line  from  here  to  Kilkenny 
for  a  long  time,  not  one  of  the  chimneys  were  broken, 
and  the  light  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  public. 
These  lamps  have  been  used  as  top,  head,  and  buffer 
lights  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  it  is  high 
time  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
long  journeys  by  railways  to  call  on  the  different 
companies  to  put  the  paraffin  patent  lamp  in  general 
use.  Tlie  luxury  of  a  good  roof  light  in  a  railway 
carriage  is  very  great,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  public  will  tdke  such  measures  as  will  secure 
them  lamps  by  which  they  can  read  and  see  their 
neighbours,  instead  of  those  filthy  vapoury  glim- 
merers  called  oil  lamps,  absolutely  worse  than  use- 
less. We  travelled  under  one  of  Culverwell's  patent 
carriage  roof  lamps  a  short  time  since,  and  wc  were 
able  to  read  and  write  with  perfect  ease  through 
its  means — a  feat  which  it  is  needless  to  say  could 
not  be  effected  if  only  an  oil  lamp  was  the  illumi- 
nating medium. 


WATER  SUPPLY  OF  NAPLES. 
SiGNOR  Fei-ick  Abate,  an  Italian  civil  engineer, 
has  lately  put  forward  a  plan  for  supplying  the  city 
of  Naples  with  water.  Mr.  John  F.  Bateman, 
F.R.S.,  engineer  to  the  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 
many  other  waterworks,  having  been  invited  to  give 
his  opinion  upon  the  plan,  has  made  a  report,  in 
which  he  says: — The  City  of  Naples  contains  a 
population  of  between  400,000  and  500,000  per- 
sons. The  present  supply  of  water  is  only  3,000,000 
or  4,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  is  delivered  at 
too  low  a  level  to  supply  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town.  In  so  hot  a  climate  as  that  of  Italy  a  sup- 
ply ought  on  no  account  to  be  less  than  20  gallon.s 
per  bead.  This  estimate  would  give  a  gross  quan- 
tity of  10,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  springs  of  Serino  have  been  measured,  and 
are  estimated  to  yield,  in  the  driest  periods  of  the 
year,  1 1 ,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  an  average 
of  about  double  that  quantity,  or  22,000,000  gal- 
lons. In  years  of  extraordinary  drought,  they  fall 
below  these  quantities.  By  the  construction,  how- 
ever, of  store  reservoirs  to  impound  the  surplus 
water  of  wet  seasons,  the  larger  quantity  named 
above  could  certainly  be  obtained  ;  but  as  1 1,000,000 
gallons  would,  in  addition  to  the  present  supply, 
appear  to  be  sufficient  for  some  time,  and  may,  as  I 
understand,  be  safely  relied  upon,  I  will  confine 
my  estimate  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  this  quantity, 
with  preparation  for  increased  supply  when  it  may 
be  required. 

The  springs  issue  from  limestone  rocks,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  I,20O  English  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  47  milis 
from  Naples.  You  estimate,  after  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  aqueduct,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  13  miles,  the  whole  is  in  sufficiently 
good  repair,  when  properly  cleaned  out,  to  be  again 
employed  with  perfect  success  for  conveying  the 
water  to  Naples,  and  you  propose  to  overcome  the 
defect  of  low  elevation  at  the  termination  of  the 
existing  aqueduct  by  laying  down,  for  the  supply  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  a  line  of  pipes  of  suffi- 
cient diameter,  which  shall  commence  at  a  point 
near  Petruro,  high  enough  for  the  purpose.  This 
point  will  be  about  30  miles  from  Naples,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  660  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
pipes  will  terminate  at  a  point  above  the  city  near 
AQtignano,  about  490  f«et  above  the  sea. 


The  first  eight  miles  of  th aqueduct  will  require 
reconstructing,  and  this  length  may  be  shortened 
to  four  miles,  by  which  additional  pressure  can  he 
brought  into  the  tunnel  through  tlie  mountain  of 
Forino,  which  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length.  By 
this  means  the  aqueduct  would  be  equal  to  the  pas- 
sage of  about  25,000,000  gallons  per  day.  From 
the  lower  end  of  this  noble  ancient  tunnel  there  is 
a  magnificent  descent  of  500  ft.  down  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  piping 
to  the  city  would  commence.  From  this  point  the 
water  would  be  divided,  the  ancient  aqueduct  con- 
veying about  two-thirds,  and  the  pipes  the  re- 
mainder. At  the  end  of  each  a  service  reservoir 
would  be  constructed,  each  capable  of  containing 
about  one  week's  siijiply,  to  provide  a-jainst  casual- 
ties and  interruptions,  and  from  these  reservoirs  the 
water  would  be  distributed  to  the  city.  The  whole 
of  the  water  would  be  supplied  by  gravitation, 
without  any  cost  for  pumping,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary works  are  very  simple  and  easy  of  construc- 
tion. I  estimate  the  total  cost,  including  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  aqueduct,  new  aqueduct  where 
required,  the  main  pipe  of  24  in.  diameter  from  Pe- 
truro (equal  to  a  delivery  of  4,000,000  gallons  per 
day),  the  two  service  reservoirs,  and  complete  dis- 
tribution, the  whole  on  the  scale  of  15,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day,  with  15  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  at 
about  £620,000.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  engineering,  administration,  interest  during 
the  construction  of  the  work,  and  other  expenses. 
The  whole  work  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well  done, 
every  expense  included,  for  a  sura  not  exceeding 
£750,000.  This  is  a  small  cost  for  so  large  a  popu- 
lation ;  it  is  30s.  per  head  for  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  by  gravitation,  only  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  the  supply  to  Glasgow  or  Manchester. 

Taking  the  dry  weather  volume  of  the  springs, 
the  hydraulic  power  which  would  exist  in  the  rapid 
descents  of  the  aqueduct,  the  greater  part  of  which 
could  be  utilised,  would  be  about  1,200  horse  power 
constantly.  Probably  a  large  portion  of  this  would 
be  converted  to  useful  manufacturing  purposes,  as  a 
railway  now  passes  nearly  alongside  the  aqueduct 
to  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  below  the  tunnel  of 
Forino.  Here  would  be  a  source  of  income  which 
would  do  much  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  city. — 
Building  News. 

CARLINGFORD  HARBOUR. 
The  Board  of  Trade  having  approved  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  £80,000  on  tlie  deepening  of  Carling- 
ford  Bar,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  met 
last  week  to  hear  evidence  in  the  case.  The 
objects  of  the  bill  (as  stated  by  Mr.  Hamill,  for  the 
promoters)  were  to  remove  the  bar  which  obstructed 
vessels  over  a  certain  burden  from  entering  Greenore 
unless  at  certain  times  of  the  tide.  Parliament 
had  last  year  passed  acts  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Greenore  to  Newry,  and  from  Greenore 
to  Dundalk  ;  and  as  Dundalk  and  Newry  were 
the  termini  of  lines  of  railway  which  extended  into 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  it  was  important  to  give  the 
traffic  facilities  for  g-tting  to  deep  water.  The  dis- 
tance from  Greenore  to  Holyhead  was  only  sixty-nine 
miles,  and  powerful  steamers  would  be  put  on  there 
which  would  develop  the  traffic  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught.  Mr.  Barton  was  examined  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  to  levy  tolls  before 
the  harbour  was  constructed,  and  with  respect  to 
the  financial  position  of  the  promoters.  After  the 
examination  of  several  witnesses,  the  committee 
decided  that  they  would  ratify  the  order  for  the 
deepening  of  Carlingford  Bar;  but  would  modify 
the  right  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  tolls  until, 
at  least,  certain  works  authorised  under  the  order 
were  constructed. 


The  Art  Journal  for  August,  speaking  of  Ben- 
son's watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says  : — "  We  have 
selected  for  engraving  three  of  the  watch-cases, 
of  which  a  large  variety  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ben» 
son,  of  Ludgate-hill,  in  the  large  and  prominent 
erection  that  contains  his  monster  clock.  To  this 
department  of  art-manufacture  Mr.  Benson  has  paid 
especial  attention."  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever, 
horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split 
seconds,  and  every  description  of  watch,  from  the 
plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is 
at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  all  climates. 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  watches  (by  post 
for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of  watch- 
making, with  descriptions  and  prices,  from  3  to  200 
guineas  each.  It  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of 
a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free 
and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Benson,  prize  medallist. 
Class  33,  honourable  mention,  Class  15  ;  33  and 
34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Branch  establis  hment, 
63,Cornbill.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  clock 
maker,  by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to  U.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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LAUNCH  OF  THE  "  CALDHECK." 
The  new  iron  clipper  sliip  "  Cakll>ecli  "  (the  keel 
and  frames  of  wliioli  were  laid  in  Fel)ruary  la>t) 
was  laiinclied  on  Saiiirday,  16tli  ult.,  from  the 
yard  of  Messrs.  Walpole,  Webl)  and  Bewley,  in  the 
presence  of  an  inuiiense  assenililasje.  Her  refiister 
is  800  tons,  and  her  carry i  i;l  capacity  1,200  tons 
burden.  In  length  slieis  180  feet,  breadth  of  beam 
30  feet  3  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  19  feet  6  inches. 
She  has  been  built  for  Messrs.  Richard  Nicholson 
and  Son,  of  Liverpo  d,  and  will,  when  completed, 
proceed  upon  tiie  East  India  trade.  She  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  iron — masts,  bowsprit,  and 
spars,  the  top  masts  alone  beins  wood,  and  lier 
plates  three-eiihths  of  an  inch  thick.  Everything 
in  her  is  of  the  most  sulislantial  kind,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  slie  will  be  found  a  good  seaworthy  vessel. 
The  cabin,  wiiich  is  ten  leet  hisih,  is  of  oak,  with 
walnut  mouldings  and  upholstered  in  velvet.  The 
berths  are  fitted  with  an  insienions  and  peculiar 
apparatus  for  ventilation,  and  are  larger  and  more 
commodious  than  usual.  Tlie  skylii;ht  is  adorned 
with  stained  glass  with  the  city  arms  of  Dublin, 
an  I  the  crest  of  the  Nichcdson  family.  The  lava- 
tories are  neatly  toTistrucled.  In  her  workinfr  ap- 
paratus, the  piitnpii)sr  near — of  which  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilson  is  tlie  patentee — demands  especial  notice. 
It  consists  of  two  pumps,  wliich  are  worked  by 
double  cranks  attached  to  two  wliesls.  The  wind- 
lass and  capstHU  are  the  patent  of  Emerson  and 
Walker,  of  New  York.  They  both  work  into  a 
system  of  wheels,  round  which  the  cables  move, 
each  link  fitting  into  a  compartment  of  the  wheel, 
by  which  means  no  'shp"  can  be  made.  Her 
hatches  are  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  her  taking  in 
railway  engines  and  otlier  articles  of  that  descrip- 
tion for  the  East  Indies.  Tiie  officers'  house  is  on 
deck,  and  supplied  with  berths — the  sialley  being 
situated  at  the  forward  p^irt  of  it,  the  floor  of 
which  is  bricked,  and  the  fire-place  surrounded 
with  galvanized  zinc  plates,  to  pr  vide  auainst  the 
contin'.;ency  of  fire.  The  stained  glass  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Sillery,  107  Middle  Abl)ey-street,  in  this 
cily.  In  the  top  and  sides  of  cabin  li;;ht  are  12 
opes,  filled  in  with  richly  f-linted  ornaments,  and  at 
either  ends  the  arms  of  Dublin  and  Liverpool  richly 
emblazoned.  In  the  deck  house  are  three  lights, 
the  centre  one  havinjj  two  flags, one  with  the  words 
"  Caldbeck,  Liverpool,"  the  other,  "  K.  N.  and 
Son  j"  and  at  eitiier  sides  land.-capes  of  native 
scenery,  one  the  view  of  Dublin  Hay  and  Kin-istown 
Harbour,  the  other  the  Tore  Waterfall,  Killarney. 
The  style  in  wliicli  this  firm  lias  executed  tlie  order 
kindly  given  them  liy  Messrs.  Waljiole,  Webb  and 
Bewley,  presents  anotlier  urgent  call  lor  the  more 
general  encouraffeinent  of  "  native  talent"  in  this 
and  other  branches  of  manufacture. 


A  MUNIFICENT  GIFT  TO   BELFAST— THE 

SORELLA  TRUST. 
A  MUNIFICENT  gift  has  lately  been  conferred  on  the 
working  classes  of  Belfast  by  one  of  its  citizens,  Mr. 
William  Dunville,  equally  notorious  (or  his  wealth 
and  his  benevolence.  This  gentleman  has  announced 
his  design  of  setting  apart,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  the  sum  of  £10,000,  '-lor  the  material,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  benefit  of  the  working  classes." 
The  following  programme  has  been  issued  of  the 
tiust  which  he  proposes  to  create:  — 
[Sorella  Trust,  founded  by  her  brother,  as  a  memorial 

to  the  late  Miss  Sarah  Dunville,  of  Richmond 

Lodge,  county  Down  ] 

"The  object  of  this  Trust  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  Bel- 
fast, by  erecting  fir  their  use  huusea  of  a  better  de- 
scription than  ordinary,  and  of  approved  sanitary 
construction,  which  shall  be  let  at  fair  average  rents 
for  houses  of  similar  diiiiensions.  This  property,  under 
good  management,  will,  it  is  believed,  yield  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest  on  the  investment,  and  thereby 
promote  the  building  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes.  In  the  second  place,  the  object  is 
to  apply  the  net  income  arising  from  the  house  pro- 
perty to  the  following  purpose-,  viz.:— 1 — To  assist  in 
the  support  of  two  of  the  most  deserving  and  longest 
established  charities  in  Belfast.  2 — To  give  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  education  of  the  working  classes  of 
Belfast  and  llolywoid  by  founding  exhibitions,  to 
be  awarded  by  co  iipeiitive  examination  to  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  their  primary  schools,  without 
distinction,  to  enable  these  to  obtain  a  b  gher  educa 
tion  through  an  intermediate  school,  viz  ,  the  Royal 
Belfast  Academical  Institution  ;  and  again,  to  give  a 
like  stimulus  to  the  intermediate  schools  of  Belfast 
and  Hulywoi  d  b\  founding  exhibitions  in  the  Queen's 
C'lllege,  Belfast,  to  lie  competed  fur  by  tli  ;ir  students. 
3  —To  aid  art  students  in  advancing  their  art  e  luca- 
tioii.  4 — To  pr  imote  in  the  working  classes  a  know- 
ledge of  the  htructure  and  functions  of  the  human 
frame,  iu  relation  to  health.  c— To  promote  the 
healthful  recreation  and  innocent  amusement  of  the 


people  of  Belfast.  The  founder's  earnest  vrUh  is  that 
this  Trust  shall  be  administered  in  a  thoroughly  non- 
sectarian  spirit,  and  he  hss,  with  this  view,  taken 
the  utmost  care,  in  the  document  declaring  the  Trust, 
that,  as  its  uses  are  secular,  the  administration  of  the 
Trust  shall  be  always  placed  in  the  hands  of  laymen  " 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  founder's  scheme 
for  the  management  of  the  Trust :  — 

"  The  Trust  Fund  is  £10,000,  and  is  to  be  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  land  within  the  extended  boundary 
of  the  Borough  of  Belfast,  and  in  erecting  thereon, 
saj'  60  to  100  dwellings  of  improved  construction  for 
the  working  classes.  The  Trust  Fund  and  premises 
are  to  be  vested  in  a  body  of  trustees,  not  fewer  in 
number  than  five,  not  more  than  seven.  The  trus- 
tees are  to  let  the  houses  at  fair  rents,  which  (after 
payment  of  head-rent,  if  any,  taxes,  cost  of  collec- 
tion and  management,  repairs,  &c.)  are  estimated  to 
yield  the  yearly  sum  of  say  £500  or  £G00.  This 
sum  to  be  divided  annually  into  fifteen  equal  shares, 
to  be  applied  as  follows: — One  share  to  go  to  form 
and  keep  up  a  reserve  fund  of  about  £600,  to  meet 
extraordinary  repairs  and  expenses.  Any  balance, 
after  the  reserve  fund  shall  reach  this  sum,  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  other  fourteen  shares.  One  share 
to  be  paid  to  the  Belfast  Charitable  Society.  Two 
shares  to  be  paid  to  the  Belfast  General  Hospital. 
Seven  shares  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  se- 
cular, non -sectarian  education  of  permanent  residents 
within  the  extended  boundary  of  Belfast  and  the 
palish  of  Holywood,  county  Down,  in  the  following 
manner: — Two  shares  to  found  four  exhibitions,  tach 
to  continue  two  years,  for  pupils  under  thirteen  years 
of  age,  bona  fide  from  primary  schools  for  the  work- 
ing classes.  By  this  it  is  meant  to  indicate  schools 
educating  a  class  of  pupils  below,  or  equal  to,  the 
class  of  pupils  educated  in  the  Models  Schools  under 
the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland.  The 
exhibitors  to  be  placed  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Academi- 
cal Institution,  so  long  as  its  non-sectarian  character 
shall  be  maintained.  Two  shares  to  found  four  exhi- 
bitions, each  to  continue  two  years,  for  pupils  from 
any  intermediate  schools  for  tlie  education  of  the 
middle  classes,  to  enable  them  to  graduate  in  the  arts 
course  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  so  long  as  its 
character  shall  be  non-sectarian.  Two  shares  to 
found  two  e.xhibitioiis,  each  to  continue  for  two  years, 
for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  shall  distinguish  themselves  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  or  music,  to  enable  them  to  advance 
their  education  in  any  of  these  branches.  All  these 
exhibitions  to  be  determined  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  the  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  trus- 
tees. One  share  to  a:!ord  instruction,  in  the  town  of 
Belfast,  to  the  working  classes,  on  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  frame,  in  special  relation  to 
health.  The  remaining  four  shares  to  be  applied, 
within  the  extended  borough  boundary  of  Belfast,  to 
the  promotion  of  the  recreation  of  the  working 
classes  of  Belfast ;  in  encouraging  sports  and  exercises, 
such  as  cricket,  croquet,  rowing,  swimming,  and  the 
like,  through  the  medium  of  public  parks,  or  other- 
wise; and  especially  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  music 
by  sucli  means  as  may  be  found  most  effectual. 
"  Kichmond  Lodge,  Belfast,  24lh  June,  18G4." 
In  speaking  of  this  noble  gift  the  Northern  Whig 
observes  : — "  The  title  of  the  Trust  and  its  memorial 
character  show  that  feelings  too  private  and  sacred  to 
be  dwelt  on  here — a  grief  and  a  love  with  which  no 
stranger  may  intermeddle — have  joined  with  the  hu- 
manity and  public  spirit  of  the  donor  in  suggesting  his 
benevolent  plan.  A  nobler  monument,  and,  if  we  may 
venture  to  think  so,  one  more  acceptable  to  her  whose 
virtues  it  commemorates,  could  not  be  conceived. 
It  will  permanently  link  together,  in  the  grateful 
memory  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  the  two  names 
which  the  Trust  deeds  will  record,  associating  them, 
we  hope,  witli  the  growing  comfort  and  elevation  of 
the  classes  on  whose  well-being  that  of  the  commu- 
nity direetly  depends." 

ACTION  OF  WATER  ON  LEADEN  PIPES. 
Lead,  says  Professor  Voelcker,  in  a  lecture,  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  in  the  shape  of  soluble  salts,  is  a  highly 
injurious  substance;  and  as  it  is  well-known  that 
certain  waters  act  upon  and  dissolve  it,  fear  is  fre- 
quently entertained  that  water  may  be  contaminated 
with  an  amount  of  lead  that  will  act  injuriously  upon 
the  tiealth  of  those  who  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  water  that  acts  upon  leaden  pipes  for 
drinking  purposes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  some 
importance  to  ascertain  what  the  qualities  of  water 
are  that  act  upon  lead  We  have  coof-iderable  expe- 
rience in  this  particular.  Water  containing  organic 
matter  acts  more  rapidly  upon  lead  than  water  tha 
is  free  from  organic  matter.  From  all  the  experience 
ihat  is  on  record,  this  follows  incoiitestabh'.  In  ihj 
next  place,  I  would  mention  that  waters  containing 
alkali:  e  matters— and  there  are  some  haid  waters 
which  contain  a  good  deal  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
carbonate  of  potash  — act  more  rapidly  on  leaden 
pipes  than  do  waters  that  are  free  from  alkaline  salts. 


carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potash.  Alkaline 
matters  act  up(ni  lead.  Lime  even  acts  most  strongly 
upon  lead.  Hence  we  have,  in  testing  the  alkalinity 
of  water,  at  once  the  means  of  asceitaining  how  it  is 
likely  to  act  upon  leaden  pipes.  There  are  some 
waters  which  contain  what  for  a  long  time  has  been 
considered  protecting  salts  ;  that  is  salt  of  lime,  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime  especially.  It  has  been 
said  that  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime  pro- 
tect lead  against  being  acted  upon  by  waters ;  but 
there  are  waters— and  I  have  examined  many  myself 
—which  are  very  rich  in  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  yet  act  very  strongly  upon  lead.  It  is  true 
that  soft  waters  often  act  upon  lead  very  rapidly  ;  but 
it  is  not  perhaps  so  much  on  account  of  their  softness 
that  they  so  act,  as  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
organic  matters  and  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  a  protection  against  the  action  of  water  on 
lead.  In  very  soft  waters  we  often  find  very  little, 
sometimes  almost  a  total  absence,  of  carbonic  acid  • 
and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  water  acts  upon 
lead.  If  you  boil  water  and  bring  it  in  contact  with 
clean  lead  the  water  is  acted  upon  by  it.  Bright 
sparkling  water,  provided  it  is  free  from  carbonate  of 
soda,  does  not  act  upon  lead.  We  have  then,  three 
conditions  wliich  will  account  for  the  great  action  that 
some  waters  exercise  upon  lead.  'The  first  is,  the  pre- 
sence of  organic  matters ;  secondly,  the  presence  of 
alkaline  salts  or  alkalies;  and,  thirdly,  the  absence 
of  carbonic  acid.  I  would  particularly  impress  upon 
you  that  there  are  soft  waters  which  do  not  act  upon 
lead,  and  that  there  are  on  the  other  hand,  hard 
waters  that  rapidly  act  upon  lead.  Now,  in  order  to 
exhibit  correctly  the  action  of  alkaline  matters,  I  have 
here  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe  which  has  been  brought 
into  contact  simply  with  water,  and  you  will  notice 
how  the  quick-lime  which  is  an  alkali,  acting  in  a 
small  way,  like  the  carbonate  of  soda  that  we  have  in 
some  waters,  acts  upon  the  lead.  It  causes  it  to 
become  converted  into  oxide  of  lead.  The  pipe  itself 
has  been  converted  almost  entirely  into  litharge;  for 
this  reddish  powder  is  an  oxide  of  lead.  Indeed,  it  is 
worn  into  a  thin  film  or  sheet.  It  appears  that  all 
alkaline  earths  like  lime  have  this  effect,  causing  the 
lead  to  change  rapidly  into  oxide  of  lime,  which  you 
will  observe  is  an  incrustation.  I  have  analysed  the 
sample  1  have  in  my  hand,  and  find  it  to  be  nearly 
pure  litharge.  In  laying  down  water  supply  pipes, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  them  in 
cement,  but  to  surround  them  by  gravel.  Pipes  are 
frequently  eaten  away  in  consequence  of  inattention 
to  this  point  They  should  never  be  put  in  cement 
then,  for  the  lime  acts  upon  the  lead.  Sometimes 
tanks  and  water  cisterns  are  rapidly  eaten  away 
by  the  water  acting  upon  the  lead.  A  very  good 
protection  is  to  throw  into  the  leaden  tank  a  few 
pieces  of  zinc.  Zinc  is  more  readily  attacked  than 
lead  ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  zinc  present,  it 
is  eaten  away  and  changed  into  oxide  of  zinc  before 
the  lead  is  attacked.  We  have  thus  a  most  simple  and 
eflfective  means  of  protecting  leaden  tanks  against 
the  corrosive  action  of  some  waters.  However,  I  would 
not  recommend  such  waters  for  drinking  purpo  es,  for 
zinc  is  a  metallic  substance,  which  is  injurious;  but 
when  the  water  is  intended  to  be  used  for  feeding 
steam-boilers,  then  the  addition  of  a  few  strips  of  sine 
as  large  as  my  hand,  thrown  into  the  tank  without 
soldering,  protects  the  lead  very  well  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water.  It  is  fortunate  that  when  lead  even 
finds  its  way  into  the  water  it  is  removed  again  on 
standing  in  the  air.  Air  contains  carbonic  acid,  and 
in  contact  with  carbonic  acid  the  lead  which  has 
passed  into  the  water  becomes  again  precipitated. 
Carbonate  of  lead  is  insoluble  ;  and  filtration  through 
an  ordinary  water  filter  also  completely  deprives  the 
water  of  its  lead.  The  danger  then  of  poisoning  by 
lead,  or  by  water  containing  lead,  is  very  much  less 
than  is  usually  believed.  Indeed  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  water  having  had  injurious  effects  upon 
the  health  of  those  who  use  it,  that  can  be  referred  to 
the  presence  of  lead.  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
instance  on  record  in  which  the  presence  of  lead  in 
water  has  proved  injurious;  for,  at  the  most,  onlv 
small  quantities  of  lead  can  find  their  way  into  the 
water,  and  it  is  again  rapidly  and  certainly  removed 
by  standing  and  by  filtration. — Building  News. 


A  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITA  L  FOR  DUBLIN. 
FoK  a  lona  time  past  the  question  of  tlie  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  a  convalescent  hospital,  to 
which  fever  and  other  patients  might  he  transferred 
after  leaving  the  city  hospitals,  has  been  liefore  the 
public.  We  are  glad  to  find  our  contemporary,  the 
Irish  Times,  in  an  able  leader  on  tlie  subject,  ad- 
vocating the  appropriation  of  one  of  the  forts  on 
Killiney  Strand  (and  to  which  a  plot  of  ground  is 
attached)  to  the  purposes  of  a  sanatorium.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  when  the  matter  is  represented  to  thn 
War  Department  authorities,  a  favourable  result  will 
be  obtained.  In  a  recent  lecture  the  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  city  alluded  briefly  to  the  subject  of 
a  convalescent  hospital. 
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THE  BOYD  MONUMENT  IN  ST.  PATRICK'S. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  for  the  Boyd  Testi- 
monial, which  has  been  placed  in  our  venerable  Cathe- 
dral. It  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Farrell, 
of  Gloucester-street,  and  we  cordially  agree  with  the 
trustees,  that  it  "  reflects  the  liigliest  character  upon 
the  artist."  The  inscription  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Eev.  William  Alexander,  of  Camus-juxta-Mourne  :  — 

"  Erected  by  the  Citizens  of  Dublin 
to  the  memory  of  John  M'Nkili^  Boyd,  R.N., 
Captain  H.M  S.  Ajax, 
born  at  Londonderry,  1812, 
and  lost  off  the  rocks  at  Kingstown, 
February  9tb,  1861, 
in  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of  the  crew  of 
the  brig  Neptune." 

"  Safe  from  the  rocks,  whence  swept  thy  manly  form, 
The  tide's  white  raah,  the  stepping  of  the  storm ; 
Borne  with  a  public  pomp  by  just  decree, 
Hei'oic  sailor !  from  thut  fatal  sea, 
A  city  TOWS  this  marble  unto  thee. 
And  here,  in  this  calm  place,  where  never  din 
Of  earth's  great  water  floods  shall  enter  in; 
Where  to  our  human  hearts  two  thoughts  are  given — 
One  Christ's  self-sacrifice,  the  other  heaven: 
Here  is  it  meet  for  grief  and  Inve  to  'grave 
The  Clirist-  taught  bravery  that  ditd  to  save ; 
The  life  not  lost,  but  found  beneath  the  wave. 
'  All  thy  billows  and  thy  waves  passed  over  me; 
Yet  I  will  look  again  towards  thy  holy  temple.'  " 


REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 
The  weekly  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  in 
the  city  during  the  last  six  months  has  now  been 
published  complete  in  one  volume,  at  the  end  of  which 
are  annexed  some  interesting  statistics.  It  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  births  registered  has  been 
3,538;  of  which  1,783  were  boys,  and  1,751  girls, 
Of  these,  l,6(i6  occurred  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Liffey,  and  1,868  on  the  south  side.  The  number  of 
deaths  registered  was  3,414,  or  1,667  males,  and 
1,747  females.  Of  these  1,460  were  registered  on  the 
north  side,  and  1,954  on  the  south  side  The  greatest 
mortality  arose  from  bronchitis,  708  cases;  phthisis. 
448 ;  fever,  1.59 ;  and  heart  disease,  141.  There 
were  71  accidental  deaths,  rather  a  large  number,  and 
6  suicides.  Of  the  tutal  number  of  deaths,  18-4  per 
cent,  were  between  20  and  40  years  old  ;  19  4  be- 
tween 40  and  60;  22-8  between  60  and  80;  and 
4'6  per  cent,  were  upwards  of  80.  The  average  re- 
turn per  week  for  the  first  quarter  was : — births,  116  ; 
deaths,  149  '2.  For  the  second  quarter : — births,  155; 
deaths,  113-4. 


THE  ANNA  LIFFEY. 
A  COURSE  of  lectures  on  public  health  could  not 
have  been  delivered  at  a  more  opportune  period  than 
the  present.  Our  Corporation  speak  warmly  in  praise 
of  the  beauties  of  our  river,  and  both  they  and  tlie 
Ballast  Board  (of  whom  better  things  might  be  ex- 
pected) are  most  jealous  of  its  being  touched  or  inter- 
fered with.  Various  sensible  schemes  have  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time  by  engineers — of  covering 
over  the  whole  river,  and  constructing  a  magnificent 
Boulevard  ;  of  running  a  railroad  down  the  centre 
between  solid  walls,  and  dividing  tlie  stream  into  two 
portions,  thereby  increasing  the  scour.  But  the  fiat 
of  noli  me  tanf/erehis  been  issued  by  both  these  pub- 
lic bodies.  We  never  could  see  any  beauty  in  the 
river  as  it  is  at  present.  All  we  could  see  in  it  was 
dead  cats,  and  the  confluent  abominations  of  all  the 
sewers  of  Dublin. 

Since  the  hot  weather  set  in  this  state  of  things 
has  become  too  strong,  and  many  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject have  appeared  in  our  morning  contemporaries. 
Some  of  the  remedies  proposed  appear  strange  to  an 
engineering  mind.  It  is  recommended  by  one  party 
to  erect  flood-gates  at  Carlisle-bridge,  and  flush  them 
at  low  water.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  sewage  matter  for  a  time  to  a  stand  still,  the 
water  would  become  speedily  saturated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  emanation  would  then 
be  probably  nearly  as  great  as  before.  But  this  cor- 
respondent has  not  considered  the  effect  of  flushing 
such  a  mass  of  water  upon  the  crowded  shipping, 
light  of  ball  ist,  that  constantly  lies  below  the  bridge, 
where  even  steamers  are  only  allowed  to  move  at 
quarter  speed.  We  could  imagine  the  Kingstown 
steamer  coming  up  to  the  Custom  House,  her  decks 
crowded  with  a  freight  of  fair  passengers,  and  en- 
countering tlie  redolent  avalanche  of  water.  We  read 
of  the  fragrant  waters  of  Eblana  ;  but  of  all  waters 
that  of  Anna  Liffey  would  in  one  sense  carry  away 
the  palm.  Another  correspondent  proposes  to  place 
cast  iron  pipes  along  the  sides  of  the  river,  to  convey 
the  sewage  out  to  sea.  This  project  miglit  seem 
feasible  ;  but  he  is  doubtless  unaware  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pipes  that  would  be  required,  the  dilfi- 
culty  of  joining  them,  &c.,  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  whore  they  would  be  always  under  water,  and 


the  great  expense  it  would  entail.  We  are  informed, 
however,  on  good  authority,  that  the  matter  is  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Corporation,  and  that  the 
Cit)'  Engineer  will  remove  the  nuisance  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  intercepting  sewer,  as  soon  as  he  has 
observed  the  effect  of  a  similar  work  on  a  large  scale 
that  has  been  commenced  in  London. 


€orres}jonticnire. 


[/t  M  to  be  distinctly  underst  'od  that,  although  we  give  place  to 
letters  of  correspondents^  we  do  not  suhsrribe  editorially  to  the 
opinions  or  statements  set  forth  in  same.} 

THE  O'CONNELL  MONUMENT. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OP  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir — As  the  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  O'Connell  Monument 
approaches,  public  feeling  is  becoming  fairly  indignant 
at  the  position  taken  by  the  committee  as  to  native 
resident  genius :  its  claims  are  by  most  of  them  dis- 
carded or  ignored.  The  clergy,  too,  who  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  the  committee,  are  silent,  or 
seem  to  forget  that  a  short  time  back  Farrell's  statue 
of  Bishop  Murray  evoked  their  highest  praise.  Why 
the  indifference  now  of  the  living  genius  that  pro- 
duced it  ? — the  cold  evasion  of  the  rights  of  men  who, 
like  Hogan,  seem  doomed  to  heartless  neglect  because 
their  misfortune  is  to  live  in  Ireland?  Every  sub- 
terfuge calculated  to  throw  distrust  and  discredit  on 
all  artistic  merit  within  the  city  is  had  recourse  to; 
men  removed  beyond  or  below  connection  or  appre- 
ciation of  art  or  sculpture  will  fain  persuade  that  the 
h  averi-born  gifts,  which  in  all  aijes  were  lavislily 
be-tnweil  U()nn  ihe  liish,  had  fled,  and  h'ft  us  to  day 
without  a  Hogan,  or  Mulready,  or  a  Moore.  The 
latter  name  still  ranks  high  among  living  orators. 
On  a  late  occasion  his  powers  went  far  to  ratify  the 
mistaken  conclusion;  but  the  most  brilliant  minds 
may  be  clouded  by  the  conception  that  talent,  to  be 
great,  must  know  European  fame.  History  gives  the 
lie  direet  to  the  idea,  for  almost  every  bright  name 
on  its  roll  fought  th»  battle  of  life  obscurely  :  spurned 
if  they  were  of  the  lowly  class — if  of  the  higher, 
scarcely  recognized  in  the  realm  of  heaven's  own 
chosen  band  of  sculptors  and  of  poets.  The  people's 
instinct  is  seldom  at  fault;  in  the  present  case  they 
know  tliat  a  superabundance  of  talent  lies  in  and 
around  them — workmen  whose  lot  of  labour  brings 
closest  contact  witli  the  strife  of  those  who  toil,  and 
wiih  the  glorious  combat  with  poverty  in  the  study 
and  pursuit  of  some  grand  project  outside,  and  foreign 
to  the  process  by  wliich  they  earn  tlieir  daily  bread, 
if  developed,  might  make  a  thousand  names  immortal. 
The  chance  of  spoiling  O'Connell  is  nervously  pleaded 
by  some  gentlemen.  They  say,  "  Look  at  Gold- 
smith "  W^e  did  look  at  him,  and  simply  said,  "It's 
like  him,  though  we  have  never  seen  him."  We 
have  also  managed  to  look  at  O'Connell  in  Mercer- 
street.  "  Very  like  him,  the  Tribune  whom  we 
have  seen,  developed  as  truly  as  chisel  ever  traced 
man's  form."  Look  at  Captain  I5oyd,  in  St.  Patrick's. 
Say,  ye  who  sneer  at  the  living  proofs  of  native  skill, 
is  he  not  there,  another  triumph  ?  Go  to  Navan,  and 
you  can  see  a  Celtic  cross,  with  relief  figures  of  Christ 
and  the  Virgin,  sculptured  by  a  man  who  took  respite 
from  the  hammer  and  trowel,  and  workeil  on  his  task 
of  love  till  he  left  his  imperishable  artistic  work  to 
his  native  town.  It  remains  for  the  trades  to  lay  the 
stone,  reserving  their  final  expression  of  unanimous 
will  for  another  day. 

John  M'Couby. 


^ato  luttlligcuce. 


COUNTY  COUK  ASSIZES. 

Holmes  v.  Preston. — Action  for  recovery  of  pe- 
nalties for  non-completion  of  contract  within  stipu- 
lated time.  Plaintiff  employed  defendant,  a  builder, 
to  erect  certain  offices,  which,  according  to  contract, 
were  to  be  completed  within  three  months  from  the 
signing  of  contract,  under  a  peniillj  of  £20  per 
week  for  every  we 'k  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months.  As  the  contract  was  not  completed  for 
four  weeks  after  time,  plaintiff  now  brought  his 
action  to  recover  £80.  The  amount  of  contract 
was  £560.  Defendant's  case  was  that  he  had  used 
all  dllisence,  and  that  from  the  day  tlie  contract  was 
signed  he  had  had  several  men  at  work  upon  the 
buildings.  No  claim  had  been  made  for  the  penalty 
from  1861  until  last  April,  when  he  (defendant)  pro- 
cessed the  plaintiff  for  £40,  for  extra  work  done  at 
his  request.  It  was  settled  between  the  parlies 
that  there  should  he  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  £21 
and  costs,  plaintiff  giving  an  undertaking  not  to  levy 
more  than  £10  out  of  the  verdict.  The  jury  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Holmes 
to  the  contractor  had  been  most  handsome  through- 
out. 


C5cncral  Jtcnts. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blake,  jun.,  Tower  Hill,  has  been 
elected  to  the  olfice  of  secretary  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  County  Mayo,  in  the  room  of  Major  Gardiner, 
deceased. 

The  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  have  granted 
permission  to  the  contractor  for  the  ferries  to  Queen'» 
Island  to  have  amusements  thereon,  as  football,  quoits, 
and  such  like  games,  provided  that  no  injury  be  done 
to  the  plantations. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
is  open  on  Sundays. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  will  be  held  at  Bath,  com- 
mencing on  Wednesday,  September  14th,  and  will  be 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Chas.  Lyell,  F.R.S. 

Pierce  Netterville  Barron,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Co. 
Waterford,  in  room  of  the  late  A.  U.  Roberts,  Esq. 

A  special  jury  have  awarded  £18,000  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  for  some  property  at  Cow-cross, 
required  by  the  London  Metropolitan  Railway. 

The  Town  Council  of  Liverpool  advertise  for  a  com- 
petent person  to  act  as  surveyor  and  architect  to  the 
borough.  Salary  £800  per  annum,  with  suitable 
offices,  staff,  &c  ,  &c. 

A  little  girl,  six  years  of  age,  was  found  dead  in 
her  bed,  poisoned  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  emitted 
from  flowers  (May  lilies)  which  had  been  placed  upon 
a  table  in  a  small  chamber  in  which  the  victim  slept. 

The  physicians  in  Paris  have  discovered  a  certain 
specific  for  whooping  cough.  The  child  is  sent  to  a 
neighbouring  gas  manufactory,  to  inhale  for  a  few 
minutes  the  vapours  which  arise  fiom  the  lime  used 
to  purify  gas.  Two  or  three  visits  effect  a  radical 
cure. 

One  day  lately  a  butcher  in  Oakfied-road,  Salford, 
bought  a  bundle  of  waste  paper  from  a  man  whom 
he  did  not  know.  On  opening  it  he  found  six  silver 
watches  and  one  gold  one. 

The  Athenaeum  asks: — "Can  any  of  our  readers 
inform  the  Committee  of  the  Archaaological  Institute 
of  tlie  present  whereabouts  of  the  M.S.  of  Scott's 
romance  of  Kenilworth  ?" 

We  understand  that  Miss  Whately  is  preparing 
herself  to  write  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Whately  ;  a 
work  which  will  be  founded  on  his  own  letters  and 
papers,  all  of  which  the  prelate  bequeathed  to  her. 
This  lady  is  the  writer  of  "  English  Synonyms,"  a 
work  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Archbishop  himself, 
as  well  as  of  other  works.  The  proposed  Life  will 
be  the  only  one  sanctioned  by  the  family.  Nearly 
three  years  ago,  on  an  unusually  bad  joke  being  at- 
tributed to  His  Grace  in  one  of  the  Irish  papers,  he 
remarked,  "  I  think  I  ought  to  walkabout  with  my 
back  chalked,  '  Rubbish  shot  here.'  " — Atheiiceum. 


public  anb  ^hiijate  Morhs. 


A  grand  entrance  and  gate  lodge,  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  have  been  erecied  at  Brannoxtown,  Co. 
Kiklare,  for  John  La  Touche,  Esq.  The  materials 
used  were  the  green  stone  of  the  locality,  with  granite 
dressings  and  red  brick  bands,  having  ornamental 
slate  roofs,  with  turrets,  &e.,  the  whole  forming  a  rich 
and  pleasing  contrast.  Mr.  John  M'Curdy,  architect; 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Lynch,  Carlow,  builder. 

At  Carnalway,  and  for  the  same  proprietor,  a  grand 
entrance  and  gate  lodge,  in  the  Italian  style,  have 
been  lately  finished.  The  entrance  having  sweep 
walls,  with  piers  of  solid  granite,  finely  chiselled  on 
both  sides;  elaborate  centre  piers  clustered,  with 
Portland  stone  and  granite.  The  lodge  has  granite 
dressings,  with  cantilever  corbelled  eaves,  &c.,  and  is 
built  on  a  sloping  terrace.  Arcliitect  and  builder  as 
above-named. 

The  extensive  wine  stores  in  Upper  Sackville- 
sti'eet,  formerly  in  possession  of  Sneyd,  French,  Barton, 
and  Co.,  having  passed,  by  purchase,  together  with 
the  large  and  valuable  stock  of  wines,  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Gilbey,  tlie  well  known  wina 
mei-chants,  those  gentlemen  having  secured  in  addi- 
tion, the  adjoining  house,  have  set  about  the  erection 
of  premises  which  will  rival  in  extent  and  appear- 
ance their  already  existing  monster  establishments  in 
London  and  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
The  existing  vaults,  which  are  under  both  houses, 
Nos.  46  and  47,  and  extend  for  some  200  feet  to  the 
rere,  having  proved  insufficient  and  unsuited  for  cer- 
tain branches  of  their  trade,  the  Messrs.  Gilbey  have 
removed  the  whole  of  the  outlying  buildings  at  the 
rere  of  their  premises,  and  are  proceeding  to  erect  a 
lai-ge  wareroom  of  wood,  iron,  and  glass,  137  feet 
long  by  57  feet  wide.  The  roof  will  be  in  three 
spans,  the  centre  span  being  28  feet  wide,  and  the 
roof  rising  above  the  two  side  roofs,  and  the  light 
and  ventilation  procured  fi-om  a  clear  story  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  building.    The  roof  is  carried 
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on  arched  principals,  suppoited  by  slender  iron  co- 
lumns with  ornamental  caps,  and  will  thus,  when 
completed,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  moderate  and 
judicious  decoration,  present  the  appearance,  on  a 
miniature  scale.of  an  "  Industrial  Exhibition  "building, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term.  In  this  wareroom 
it  is  intended  to  carry  on  all  the  operations  connected 
with  the  trade,  such  as  washing,  bottling,  packing, 
Ac;  and  it  will  also  contain,  enclosed  by  screens,  the 
clerks'  offices,  and  a  large  sample-room,  boiler-house, 
&c.  The  fnmt  presented  to  Sackville-st.  will  extend  to 
the  full  width  of  the  two  existing  houses,  and  will 
be  four  storeys  in  height,  as  at  present,  each  story, 
■with  the  exception  of  the  lower  one,  being  a  conti- 
nuous arcade  of  six  windows,  divided  from  each  other 
by  richly  carved  string  courses.  The  dressings  to  the 
windows  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  angle  shafts 
with  carved  caps  and  bases,  and  deeply  moulded  and 
carved  arch  mouldings.  The  general  face  of  the 
building  will  be  in  while  face  brick.  Two  bays  of 
the  lower  story  are  devoted  to  a  large  and  imposing 
entrance  porch,  a  semicircular  archway  springing 
from  columns  of  polish-d  Aberdeen  granite,  and  with 
angle  ccdumns  of  blue  limestone.  This  leads  to  a 
large  vestibule,  or  hall,  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  from 
which  are  approached  the  wareroom  and  offices,  and 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  large  suites  of  offices  on 
the  upper  floors.  The  fnmt  is  surmounted  by  a  deep 
corbelled  cornice,  and  a  kitid  of  Mansaid  roof,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  is  lead,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  wrought  iron  ridje  cresting.  The 
angles  of  the  building  will  be  carried  up  above  the 
neighbouring  houses  by  lofty  chimneys  disposed  in  a 
somewhat  novel  manner,  anglewise  to  the  building, 
and  crested  with  wrought  iron  also.  The  whole  front 
promises  to  be  of  an  imposing  and  dignified  character, 
and  will  be  at  least  a  step  towards  the  palatial  build- 
ings which  we  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  flank- 
ing each  side  of  our  noble  street,  at  the  upper  end. 
Jlr.  William  G.  Murray,  K.H..\.,  is  the  architect; 
and  Mr.  John  Nolan,  of  Jleredy th-place,  the  con- 
tractor. We  hope  at  some  future  time  to  be  able  to 
pre.sent  an  illustration  of  the  front. 

The  new  church  at  Kill-o'-lhe-Grange,  Co.  Dublin, 
was  consecrated  on  Tuesday,  2Gth  ult.,  by  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in 
July,  1863,  by  J.  Perry,  Esq.  The  style  is  Gothic; 
ljuilt  of  hammered  granite,  with  dressings  of  same 
material.  Its  length  is  75  feet  by  40,  independently 
of  porches  and  vestry,  and  is  adapted  to  accommodate 
about  300  persons.  Its  exterior  exhibits  on  the  north- 
west angle  a  gable  roof  belfry  of  a  style  very  usual 
in  England,  and  its  roof  presents  elevations  prepara- 
tory to  the  formation  of  transepts  when  required. 
The  church  is  situated  within  a  small  but  sufficient 
enclosure,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  great  pic- 
turesqueness.  The  interior  is  plain,  but  commodious; 
it  consists  of  one  broad  nave,  terminated  at  the  east 
end  by  an  octagonal  apse,  and  at  the  west  end  b}'  a 
.">creen  of  woodwork  and  glass,  the  latter  being 
formed  beneath  a  small  gallery  or  organ-loft.  The 
fittings  are  of  polished  and  varnished  deal,  the  roof 
being  similarly  lined.  The  ventilation  of  the  church 
is  peculiar,  and  very  well  provided  for  by  traps  in  the 
roof-lining,  the  eaves  of  the  exterior  roof  being  open, 
4 bus  securing  a  large  body  of  air  in  the  interniediaie 
.space — a  requirement  much  needed,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  slated  roof,  with  its  consequent  attraction 
of  heat.  The  windows  are  double  lancet-shaped,  and 
are  filled  in  with  solid  plates  of  roughed  glass.  The 
designs  were  by  Messrs.  Welland  and  Gillespie,  archi- 
tects to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  were 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  M'AUister. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  James  Douglas.  The  cost 
about  £1,600. 

Near  Clonmel,  and  adjacent  to  the  River  Suir, 
has  been  erected  for  I'homas  Malcomson,  Esq.,  a  large 
mansion,  having  fine  and  extensive  views  over  the 
beautiful  tract  of  country  that  surrounds  it.  There 
is  a  basement,  with  principal  and  bedroom  storeys. 
The  drawing  and  diningrooms  terminate  in  hand- 
some semicircular  bows,  which  also  form  pleasing 
features,  on  the  outside  to  the  elevation,  facing  ter- 
races. These  terraces  run  right  down  to  the  river, 
which  passes  some  sixty  yards  from  the  bouse.  The 
entrance  elevation  is  ornamental,  and  finished  with 
cornice,  and  balustrade  over.  In  the  centre  there 
projects  a  large  rusticated  cut  stone  piazza,  with 
open  semicircular-headed  arches  to  front  and  sides, 
finished  with  smaller  cornice  ond  blocking  course  at 
top  ;  it  is  flat  roofed  and  leaded  to  allow  of  approoch 
from  bedroom  winilows  over  for  the  view.  Over 
saloon,  from  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  all  the 
principal  rooms,  there  is  a  large  dome  light  with 
semicircular  ends.  The  stable  offices  and  gate  lodge 
are  situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  house, 
and  near  the  main  road.  The  whole  works  were 
exceedingly  well  and  creditably  carried  out.  Mr. 
Matthew  Lynch,  builder,  Dublin ;  John  S  Mulvany, 
architect. 

Mr.  David  Freeman,  of  71,  Queen-street,  was  the 
aontractor  for  the  addiiions  to  Uardwicke  Fever  Hos- 
pi  al. 


The  tower  and  spire  of  Christ  Church,  Bray,  are  to 
be  erected  immediately,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners having,  we  understand,  entered  into  a  contract 
therefor,  according  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Slater,  at  a 
cost  of  £2,100.  An  anonymous  donor  has  lodged, 
through  Rev.  Thos.  Moore.  £500  towards  the  expenses. 


^Visallaiuous. 

Ar.r.AN  PoUok  (says  the  Southern  Chronicle)  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  first  agriculturist  and  largest 
stockowner  in  Ireland;  he  has  this  year  on  his  farms 
1,000  acres  of  turnips,  500  acres  of  wheat,  and  500 
acres  of  oats  and  barley.  The  fields  average  fifty 
acres  each.  At  the  homettead,  near  Lismany,  there 
are  three  acres  of  slate  houses.  The  stables  exceed 
anything  in  Ireland  of  the  kind  in  point  of  extent, 
comfort,  and  design,  and  can  be  compared  to,  if  they 
do  not  exceed,  the  Royal  stables.  The  garden  at  his 
residence  (the  wall  of  which  is  built  of  fire  brick)  i-* 
something  very  considerable.  The  greenhouses  and 
vineries  are  aclsnowledged  to  be  faultless.  The  dairy 
is  built  after  the  most  beautiful  fashion,  floored  with 
polished  marble,  the  shelving  being  of  the  same 
material.  The  utensils  are  of  modern  description,  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  harness-room  is  fitted 
up  in  magnificent  style,  and  the  many  sets  of  harness 
which  cover  its  wall  could  scarcely  be  considered 
necessary  for  one  establishment.  The  cattle  and 
sheep  on  Mr.  Pollok's  estates  are  of  the  most  superior 
breeds,  and  wouhl,  if  soli  at  the  high  prices  current, 
realise  an  enormous  sum.  Extensive  purchasers  find 
the  Lismany  steading  a  ready  mart  to  make  up  a 
large  lot.  Mr.  PoUok  pays  £1,000  per  month  to 
labourers  alone.  For  the  works  recently  completed, 
Mr.  Kempster  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Cody,  the  builder. 

A  New  Postage  Stamp. — A  new  style  of 
postage  stamp  has  been  patented  in  New  York,  the 
inventor  of  which  claims  that  it  caimot  be  fraudu- 
lently used  twice.  The  l>ody  of  the  stamp  is  made 
of  ifold-heater's  skin,  instead  of  paper,  which  is  so 
nearly  transparent  that  the  printed  impression  upon 
it  shows  almost  as  well  on  one  as  on  the  other.  The 
design,  the  legend,  numerals,  &c.,  are  intended  to 
he  read  through  from  beneath,  and  are,  therefore, 
printed  in  reverse.  The  ink  is  also  of  a  peculiar 
description.  When  this  stamp  is  wet  and  glued  on 
the  letter,  it  remains  permanent  and  unchanged, 
until  some  person  attempts  to  peel  it  off.  He  then 
finds  the  printed  matter  remains  attached  to  the 
letter,  while  the  gold  beater's  skin  c  'mes  off  quite 
colourless,  and  having  scarcely  a  trace  of  "  postage" 
about  it. 

Dinner  to  thic  Lords. — Lord  Brougham  has  in- 
vited the  House  of  Lords  to  dinner  at  the  "  Cooking 
Depot,"  in  the  New-cut,  London.  He  has  been  there 
himself,  and  vouches  for  the  quality  of  beef,  peas,  and 
potatoes,  (or foiirpence,  and  "a  basin  of  soup,  better 
than  which  their  lordships  never  had  at  their  own 
tables,"  for  a  penny. 

Kingstown  Royal  Marine  Hotel. — The 
following  important  (!)  information  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  "  LIMITED  "  concern,  is  taken  from 
the  ''Kingstown  Correspondence"  of  the  Irish 
Times: — "The  ground  is  almost  ready  to  receive 
the  foundation-stone.  Judicious  use  is  being  made 
of  the  soil  which  arises  from  the  necessary  excava- 
tions. This  is  thrown  itito  the  large  and  unsightly 
hollow  field  lying  between  the  Roval  Hotel  and 
the  railway.  When  this  ground  is  filled  in,  brought 
to  the  proper  degree  of  level,  formed  and  planted, 
it  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Gresham 
Gardens."  [The  holding  of  a  Bazaar  in  the  Gardens 
is  expected  to  yield  an  income  of  one  thousand  a- 
year  to  the  Company  !] 

New  Silver  Coinaoe  The  Mechanics'  Ma- 
gazine says  ; — "  We  liave  excellent  authority  for 
announcing  the  fact,  that  it  is  intended,  ere  many 
months  shall  have  passed  away,  to  recall  the  whole 
of  the  silver  coins  now  circulating  throughout  the 
Uniled  Kingdom,  and  to  replace  them  by  an  en- 
tirely new  coinage  of  that  metal.  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  remarkable  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  recent  reformation  of  the 
copper  currency,  and  of  which  reformation  this 
journal  gave  the  earliest  information  to  the  public, 
has  prompted  the  Government  to  take  this  impor- 
tant step." 

A  New  Brick  for  'Garden  Walls. — Mr. 
Foxley,  of  Stony  Stratford,  says  the  Northampton 
Mercury,  has  invented  a  new  brick,  ingeniously 
contrived  for  avoiding  the  necessity  of  nailing  for 
training  trf  es  to  garden  walls.  Tlie  brick  has  a  pro- 
jecting bead  in  the  centre  of  the  face,  which  is  drilled 
with  holes  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  piece  of 
string,  with  which  the  branch  may  bo  tied.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  bead  is,  that  it  admits  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  between  the  plant  and  the  wall, 
preventing  the  formation  of  mildew  and  rot  and  the 
accumulation  of  insects.  The  cost  is  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  brick. 


Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution. — Re 
wards  amounting  to  £21  were  voted,  at  the  last 
meeting,  to  the  crews  of  the  lifeboats  stationed  a- 
Arklow  and  Wicklow,  for  going  off  in  reply  to  sig- 
nals of  distress  to  the  assistance  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, consisting  of  nearly  300  persons,  on  board 
the  emigrant  ship  Constitution,  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  which  had  stranded  on  the  Arklow  Bank 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  ult  As  the  weather  was 
not  very  boisterous,  steam-tugs  were  enabled  to  ap- 
proach the  vessel,  and  to  take  tlie,  passengers  on 
board,  and  afterwards  to  bring  the  ship  to  Wicklow. 
The  Arklow  lifeboat  had  remained  by  the  ship  at 
the  entreaty  of  her  captain.  A  reward  was  likewise 
granted  to  two  men  for  rescuing,  at  some  risk  of  life, 
in  a  small  boat,  one  out  of  two  men  whose  boat  batl 
capsized  in  a  strong  wind  and  a  heavy  sea  off  Innis- 
keragh,  county  Donegal,  on  the  17th  instant.  One 
poor  fellow  unfortunately  perished  before  assistance 
could  reach  Iiim. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  of  November  8th, 
when  descriliing  Benson's  great  clock,  says:  "The 
movement  of  this  clock,  next  to  that  of  West- 
minster, is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  in  point  of 
quality  of  material,  and  finish  of  workmanship,  it  is 
unequalled  by  any  known."  Benson's  new  show 
rooms  contain  clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of 
the  day,  and  include  clocks  for  the  drawins-rooin, 
dining-room,  bed-room,  library,  hall,  staircase, 
bracket,  carriage,  church,  ti^rret,  railways,  ware- 
house, counting  house,  with  musical,  astronomical, 
and  every  description  of  clock,  froTu  the  plainest  to 
the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present 
capable.  Church  and  turret  clocks  specially  esti- 
mated for.  Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks 
and  watches  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a 
short  history  of  clock  and  watch  making,  with  de- 
scriptions and  prices;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  th« 
purchase  of  a  clock  or  a  watch,  and  enables  those 
who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies, 
India, or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock. 
Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public 
clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received 
a  prize  medal  and  honourable  mention  in  classes  38 
and  15.  33  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Branch 
establishment  63,  Cornhill.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  ap- 
pointment to  ll.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Iron  Pavkmknt. — The  system  of  paving  with 
plates  of  iron  a  foot  square,  and  which  has  been  con- 
demned in  London,  is  being  tried  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  where  also  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  failure. 

Ixcome-Tax  — The  gross  amount  of  income-tax 
received  In  Ireland  in  the  financial  year  1862-G3  was 
£703,322,  and  in  1863-64  (so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained up  to  the  present  time)£649,91 1.  Tbeannual 
values  on  which  income  tax  was  charged  in  these 
years  were  respectively  £23,460,571,and£23,000,000; 
and  the  total  amounts  of  tax  charged  £796,170  and 
£611,000  respectively. 

Bishop  Whately's  Cdrb  for  Headache. 
—  "The  first  occasion  on  which  I  ever  saw  Dr. 
Whately  (observes  a  correspondent)  was  under 
curious  circumstances.  I  accompanied  my  late 
friend  Dr.  Field  to  visit  professionally  some  members 
of  the  Archbishop's  household  at  Redesdale,  Still- 
organ.  The  ground  was  covered  bj- two  feet  of  snow, 
and  the  thermometer  was  down  almost  to  zero. 
Knowing  the  Archbishop's  character  for  humanity, 
I  expressed  much  surprise  to  see  an  old  labouring 
man  in  bis  shirt  sleeves  felling  a  tree  '  after  hours' 
in  the  demesne,  while  a  heavy  shower  of  sleet 
drifted  pitilessly  on  his  wrinkled  face.  '  That 
labourer,'  replied  Dr.  Field,  '  whom  you  think  the 
victim  of  prelatieal  despotism,  is  no  other  than  the 
Archbishop  curing  himself  of  a  headache.  When 
bis  Grace  lias  been  reading  and  writing  more  than 
ordinarily,  and  finds  any  pain  or  confusion  about 
tlie  cerebral  organization,  he  puts  both  to  flight  by 
rushing  out  with  an  axe,  and  slashing  away  at  some 
ponderous  trunk.  As  soon  as  he  finds  himself  in  a 
profuse  perspiration  lie  gets  into  bed,  wraps  himself 
in  Limerick  blankets,  falls  into  a  sound  slumber, 
and  gets  up  buoyant. — Fitzpatrick's  Memoirs. 
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TEN  YEARS   IN  RETROSPECT  AND 
PROSPECT. 

EN  years  in  retrospect !  It  requires  uo 
great  exercise  of  memory,  no  unusual 
straining  of  our  recollection  to  carry  our 
thoughts  back  over  a  seventli  of  the  period 
of  life  that  has  been  allotted  to  us,  nay,  rather, 
the  scenes  that  occurred  around  us  when  we 
were  ten  years  younger,  are  pictured  before  us 
in  crowded  succession,  as  though  it  were  only 
yesterday,  and  yet  how  many  changes  have 
been  wrought  in  that'  brief  interval  by  the 
busy  hand  of  man.  Ten  years  ago  our 
"wooden  walls"  were  triumphing  in  all  their 
glory,  after  many  then  recent  demonstmtions 
of  the  supremacy  of  tlie  island  nation  of  which 
tliey  were  the  oi-nament  and  the  pride ;  now 
they  are  being  enveloped  in  a  four-inch  casing 
of  iron,  cut  down  in  theii-  dimensions,  and  re- 
duced in  tlieir  armament,  and  very  soon  all 
that  will  remain  of  them  will  be  a  few  in- 
glorious old  hulks,  lying  by  in  dockyards, 
to  serve  as  floating  hospitals  or  training- 
ships  for  volunteers.  Ten  years  ago  many  a 
country  district  was  buried  in  rural  seclusion 
where  the  advances  of  the  railroad  have  now 
stirred  up  a  busy  scene  of  trafEc,  and  groups 
of  cottages  and  houses  have  sprung  up,  to 
become,  no  doubt,  the  nuclei  of  future  towns ; 
and  were  we  to  take  a  widei-  and  more  com- 
prehensive view,  we  might  contemplate  tlie 
workings  of  tlie  hand  of  Time  in  tlie  opening 
up  of  vast  colonial  districts,  many  times  larger 
than  our  Ignited  Kingdom,  now  flourisliiug  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  where  ten 
years  ago  there  were  uncultivated  wastes,  the 
haunts  of  wild  beasts  and  known  to  the  savage 
aborigines  alone. 

But  it  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  diatribe  upon  the  changes,  moral 
and  social,  which  the  rapid  increase  of  the  race 
of  man,  aided  by  the  march  of  intellect  and 
the  progress  of  science,  is  every  where  bring- 
ing about ;  but  to  take  a  plain,  practical  view 
of  what  ten  years  have  done  for  our  country, 
and  more  especially  for  ouf  city  ;  whether  our 
progress  has  been  commensurate  with  that  of 
otliers,  perhaps  more  favourably  circumstanced ; 
and  lastly,  what  prospects  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  lapse  of  another  ten  years 
may  offer.  And  hei'e  we  must  remind  our 
countrymen  at  the  very  outset,  while  abstain- 
ing from  every  question  of  a  party  or  political 
nature  as  unsuited  to  our  province  and  the 
impartial  character  that  it  is  our  chief  desire 
to  maintain,  that  if  they  desire  to  promote 
their  own  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  the  plain  straightforward  way  to 
effect  that  object  will  be  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  unity  and  concord,  to  lay  aside  dispute  and 
discontent,  and  to  work  together  with  steadi- 
ness and  witli  a  will.  Had  we  the  pencil  of 
an  artist  we  might  draw  two  pictures  :  one  of 


a  country  whose  inhabitants,  instead  of  seeking 
to  develop  the  resources  which  Nature  had 
bestowed  ujjon  them,  spent  tlieir  time  in 
fruitless  disiuiting,  and  then  fled  to  a  foreign 
soil  from  before  the  poverty  which  theii-  own 
injprovidence  had  engendered;  on  the  reverse, 
a  smiling  landscape,  where  a  people  pursued 
steadily  one  ilefinite  object,  to  exercise  and 
improve  the  talents  that  Providence  had 
given  thein,  and,  by  devoting  them  with  united 
will  to  the  execution  of  useful  labour,  to  pro- 
mote social  happiness  and  an  abundant  return 
from  tlieir  land.  And  so  it  has  been  proved 
during  past  years,  since  Irishmen  have  buried 
the  hatchet  of  discord,  the  branch  of  peace  has 
flourished,  and  so  we  trust  it  may  ever  con- 
tinue to  do. 

The  advance  of  time  has  been  chiefly  marked 
in  country  districts  by  the  increase  of  railway 
communication,  and  the  increase  of  trafiic, 
which  it  has  developed ;  but  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  our  chief  provincial  towns 
has  been  such  as  might  well  gratify  the  anti- 
cipations of  the  most  sanguine,  and  the  history 
of  each  might  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
treatise  in  itself.  Over  the  capital  of  the 
west,  indeed,  one  heavy  cloud  of  disappoint- 
ment has  lowered,  and  if  so  it  has  arisen  from 
that  want  of  system  and  nationality  which  we 
have  so  strongly  deprecated.  There  is  yet  a 
shadow  of  hope  that  tlie  capital  and  enterprise 
which  have  been  there  expended  may  not  be 
blighted  with  uttei'  ruin  ;  but  while  regretting 
the  losses  which  liave  arisen  through  a  false 
move  of  our  chief  western  city,  it  is  pleasing  to 
contemplate  with  what  rapid  strides  the  great 
capital  of  the  north  has  advanced.  Ten  years 
ago  tlie  city  of  Belfast  exhibited  the  marks  of 
established  prosperity  and  greatness ;  a  re- 
trospect of  ten  years  at  that  time  would  have 
shewn  an  advance  almost  unparalleled  in  its 
rapidity,  and  since  then  that  city  has  each  year 
shewn  a  proportionate  increase  in  magnitude, 
until  it  bids  fair  at  length  to  rival  the  Irish 
metropolis  itself. 

But  in  thus  turning  our  eye  to  home  quar- 
ters we  have  no  reason  to  say  that  the  hand 
of  industry  has  here  been  stayed.  A  feature 
to  be  noticed  is  the  enormous  increase  of  our 
suburban  districts,  one  of  which  has  assumed 
sufficient  importance  to  be  created  into  a 
separate  township.  Let  any  one  compare 
Rathmines,  Rathgar,  Kingstown,  Dalkey,  Bray, 
with  what  they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  have 
recently  visited  a  new  suburban  district,  along, 
the  inland  line  to  Bray,  which  gives  to  the 
visitor  all  the  ideal  of  a  new  colonial  settlement. 
The  houses  are  scattered  at  intervals  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  the  mountain  air  is  most 
bracing  and  invigorating,  and  patches  of  gar- 
dens, and  young  plantations  are  interspersed 
amongst  the  bare  rock  and  the  heather.  Here 
is  a  locality  where  the  business-man  of  the 
city  may  partake  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
country  in  all  its  wildness,  and  share  them 
with  the  aquatic  pleasures  of  the  seaside,  for 
it  is  within  only  twenty  minutes'  drive  of  either 
the  metropolis  or  Kingstown.  Ten  years  hence 
it  will  ill  all  probability  have  become  a  regular 
town,  and  the  citizen  will  be  driven  still  farther 
to  seek  the  recreation  of  country  air.  This 


rapid  increase  of  suburban  districts,  devoted 
more  to  pleasure  than  to  the  mere  necessities  of 
life,  we  should  say  afford  a  striking  proof  of 
pecuniary  means  in  our  country,  even  in  the 
midst  of  many  drawbacks. 

And  next  with  regard  to  our  city  itself : — 
ten  years  have  shewn  that  in  alterations  and 
enlargements  we  have  not  been  idle,  but 
whether  it  be  owing  to  tliat  imbccihty  by  wliicli 
public  functionaries  are  so  often  characterized, 
or  to  more  private  motives  of  parties  in  office 
into  which  we  would  not  venture  to  pry,  we 
fear  they  can  hardly  come  under  the  title  of 
improvements.  Our  macadamised-streets,  once 
the  admiration  of  visitors  for  their  lightness 
and  smoothness,  are  now  ploughed  up  with 
paving  stones,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
citizens,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  light 
traffic  for  which  they  are  as  little  suited  as 
would  be  the  i-ough  streets  of  Liverpool  or 
Manchester,  which  they  are  designed  to  imi- 
tate, to  their  ponderous  waggons  if  covered 
with  a  smooth  metalling  of  Macadam,  We 
are  more  fortunate  in  our  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural talent,  but  these  are  works  of  private 
enterprise,  and  some  of  the  churches  that  are 
now  rising  will  redeem  us  from  the  censure 
under  which  we  have  fallen  for  the  downright 
ugliness  of  such  buildings  hitherto  existing. 
On  the  subject  of  statues  we  had  rather  observe 
a  becoming  silence,  but  we  trust  that  an  im- 
portant question  now  pending  may  be  decided 
in  such  a  manner  as  both  to  redeem  us  from 
ridicule,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify  the  wishes 
of  those  who  are  most  interested. 

And  lastly,  if  much  has  been  done  in  our 
city,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
valuable  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Hygiene 
have  aroused  us  to  the  importance  of  sanitary 
precautions,  and  as  recent  facts  have  exhi- 
bited a  want  of  light,  ventilation,  and  drainage 
in  the  poorer  districts  that  is  positively  start- 
ling, so  we  trust  that  a  remedy  in  that  direction 
may  be  speedily  applied.  And  then  there  is 
our  much  admired  river,  each  year  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  putrescent  condition  of  its 
English  counterpart,  at  the  horrors  of  which 
the  Londoners  fairly  stand  aghast.  Oh !  for 
the  hand  of  a  Bazalgette,  to  remove  the  foul 
line  of  separation  that  divides  our  city  between 
north  and  south.  There  are  a  few  obvious 
improvements  in  connection  with  our  river 
that  must  strike  the  eye  of  every  engineer. 
We  could  imagine  an  intercepting  sewer  carried 
along  the  line  of  quays,  the  sewage  matter 
conveyed  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the 
South  Wall,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
gas  and  creosote  works  it  might  be  deo- 
dorized and  converted  into  most  valuable 
agricultural  compost.  We  could  imagine  the 
North  Wall  carried  forward  to  meet  its  cousin 
the  North  Bull,  thus  carrying  the  channel  of 
the  river  to  the  point  which  has  been  defined 
as  its  mouth,  deepening  the  bed  by  increasing 
the  scour,  and  reclaiming  perhaps  a  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  land. 

And  now  let  us,  in  conclusion,  indulge  in  a 
little  imagination  at  the  end  of  ten  years  in 
prospect.  We  can  imagine  our  city  enlarged 
to  three  times  its  present  size,  extending  per- 
haps continuously   to  Kingstown,  and  the, 
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Kingstown  Railway  a  Metropolitan  lino.  The 
Mails  will  arrive  at  Galway,  carrying  the  in- 
telligence from  three  great  republics,  they  will 
run  by  railway  direct  from  Galway  to  Kings- 
town, perhaps  even  a  submarine  line  may  be 
in  contemplation.  A  new  tract  of  country 
reclaimed  from  Halpln's  Hole  to  the  North 
Bull,  another  reaching  from  the  Pool  beg 
Lighthouse  to  Bootei"stown  ;  the  steam  dredges 
done  away  with ;  a  spacious  and  ornamental 
substitute  for  the  present  Carlisle  Bridge, 
and  a  party  of  anglers  for  salmon  sitting 
upon  its  parapet.  A  People's  Park  at  St, 
Stephen's-grecn,  tastefully  laid  out  in  gar- 
dens, and  ornamented  with  statues. 

Let  not  our  readers  laugh  at  our  picture,  it 
may  be  accomplished  if  Irishmen  will  act 
unitedly,  and  if  all  grades  and  classes  will 
devote  their  enterprise  and  talents  to  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

THK  LONDON  AND  LANCASrilRE  INSU- 
RANCE OFFICES.' 
This  above  company  liaviiig  recently  extended  tlieir 
rii-e  and  Life  branches  to  this  city,  chose  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  offices  one  of  the  finest  sites,  perliaps, 
that  ciiuld  be  obtained.  Situated  at  the  south  side  of, 
and  facing  Carlisle  hridjre,  at  the  corner  of  Westmore- 
land and  D'Olier-streets,  the  building,  presenting 
three  fronts,  is  visible  from  nearly  every  part  of 
Sackville-.street,  and  Cavendish-row,  and  also  from 
the  quays  on  either  side.  The  upper  portion  has 
been  secured  as  a  photographic  galleiy,  while  the 
iower  is  occupied  by  the  Insuiance  Company.  The 
necessarj'  alterations  have  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Jlorison,  and  tlie  decorative  part  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Eakins,  of  Sackville-street. 

The  entrance  from  Westmoreland-street  is  by  a 
small  polygonal-shaped  poroh,  from  which  you  pass 
through  a  pair  of  glass  panelled  swing  doors  to  the 
front  office  facing  this  street.  Two  handsome  cir- 
cular-headed windows,  having  single  panes  of  plate 
glass,  and  separated  by  a  small  carved  column,  give 
abundance  of  light.  The  fittings  of  this  office  are  of 
oak  grained  and  varni.shed,  and  an  oak  fluted  cornice 
is  carried  round  the  room,  while  the  gilt  ribs  of  the 
groined  arched  ceiling  terminate  in  a  flowered  orna- 
ment jnst  over  it;  the  ceiling  is  painted  in  a  green 
ground  relieved  by  gold  stars.  Three  large  circular 
carved  ornaments  in  grained  and  varnished  oak  are 
centrally  placed  on  different  sides  of  the  room. 

From  the  front  office  there  is  approach  by  a  glass 
panelled  door  to  the  manager's  office,  which  faces 
b'Olier-street ;  this  office  is  fitted  up  in  admirable  style. 
A  third  and  smaller  office  is  situated  in  the  front  imme- 
diately facing  Carlisle  bridge,  and  it  also  is  neatly 
fitted  up.  The  windows  ia  tliese  offices  are  same  as 
above  mentioned. 

The  cost  of  the  alterations  was  over  ,£300. 


The  Engineer  of  August  15th,  in  its  description 
of  Benson's  great  clock,  says: — "  It  is  the  largest 
and  unrnistakeahly  the  best  finished  clock  In  the 
Hxhibition."  Benson's  new  show  rooms  contain 
clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and 
include  clocks  for  the  ilrawing-room,  dining-room, 
bed-room,  library,  hall,  staircase,  bracket,  carriage, 
church,  turret,  railways,  warehouse,  countinii-liouse, 
with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every  description  of 
clock,  from  the  plainest  (o  the  highest  quality  of 
whicli  the  art  is  at  present  capable.  Church  and 
turret  clocks  especially  estimated  for.  Benson's 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks  and  watches  (free  by 
post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of 
clock  and  watch  making,  with  descriptions  and 
prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock 
or  watcli,  and  enaliles  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet 
on  cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  fo-r  one  stamp. 
J.  W.  BensoTi  received  a  prize  niedal  and  honourable 
mention  in  classes  33  and  15  — 33  and  34,  Ludgate- 
hiU,  London.  Branch  Establishment,  63,  Cornliill. 
Kstablishcd  1749.  Watch  and  clock  maker  by 
special  warrant  of  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

«,  For  illustration  see  our  No.  for  1st  Inst. 


Correspondence. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DDBLIW  BDILDBU. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  letter  which  aci'ompanies 
this  note  was  sent  for  publication  to  the  editor 
of  the  London  Weckli/  Reijister,  in  answer  to  an 
article,  which  was  tran^fer^ed  from  that  journal 
into  the  columns  of  the  Dublin  Freemniis  Journal, 
but  tliat  gentleman,  in  "  respeclt'ully  declining" 
to  publish  it,  has,  with  great  courtesy  (for  which 
I  feel  thaidifiil)  returned  it  by  post  to  me  1  tru«t 
that  its  otiject  may  he  my  apoloiry  for  seeking 
its  |)ublication  through  your  pages,  and  that,  if 
convenient,  you  will  allow  it  to  appear  in  your 
next  issue.  Thankini;  you  heartily  for  the  im- 
partiality which  hascliaraclerized  yourahle  journal, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

C.  D.  W. 

10th  Auiust,  1864. 


THE  O'CONNELL  NATIONAL  MONU.VIENT 

AND 

ART,  RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Weekly  Register." 

Sir — In  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  of  the 
18th  ult.  there  appears  an  article  taken  from  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  treating  upon  the  above  in- 
teresting and  important  sniyect.  It  is  evidently 
founded  upon  great  misconception,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, is  not.  n  little  prejudiced  against  those  who, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  a  conscientious  opinion,  have 
deemed  it  right  to  differ  from  such  as  assume  that 
the  artists  in  Ireland  are  not  compelent  to  execute 
the  proposed  national  testimonial. 

As  one  holding  an  opposite  opinion  to  this  latter, 
and  actuated,  let  me  assure  you,  sir,  by  neither 
"  narrowmindedness,  hyper-nationalism"  (as  you 
term  it),  nor  "selfishness,"  and  yet,  as  sncerely 
desirous  that  the  monument  to  so  great  a  man  may 
be  worthy  of  him,  and  of  the  grateful  people  who 
raise  it,  I  trust  you  will  afford  lue  a  hearing  in 
your  columns. 

You  are  scarcely  deserving  of  blame  for  ha\ing 
assumed  that  the  question  had  been  decided  as  to 
who  should  get  the  execution  of  the  monument,  or 
tlie  chief  feature  in  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
committee appointed  many  months  ago  to  consider 
and  report  upon  that  matter  had,  with  prenniture 
haste,  and  without,  it  would  appear,  having  given 
any  consideration  or  attention  to  the  claiins  and 
talents  of  the  sculptors  resident  amongst  ns,  adopted 
a  resolution,  which  recommended  to  the  general 
committee  the  eraployinent  of  our  admittedly  great 
and  justly  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Foley. 

Meanwhile  and  subsequently,  the  trades  and  other 
influential  and  subscribing  portions  of  public  opi- 
nion expressed  their  dissent  from  this  proposed 
plan,  urging,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming 
that  the  chief  artists  in  Irelatid  are  incompetent,  or 
that  they  would  fail  to  execute  the  memorial  to  the 
satisfactioti  and  pride  of  all  concerned  ;  and  giving 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  proofs  of  the  possession 
of  genius  and  executive  ability,  given  by  the  home 
sculptors,  are  both  visib'e  and  convincing  — so  much 
so  as  to  give  them  a  title  to  first  consiileration  from 
any  committee  of  Irishmen,  loho  really  desire  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  their  own  coutitry. 

And  as  proofs  of  the  acknowledged  success  of  the 
resident  artists,  the  dissentients  point  to  and  iiivite 
impartial  criticism  of  the  following  productions — 
viz.,  a  statue  of  the  late  Captain  Uoyd,  of  the 
"  Ajax,"  in  St.  Patrick's  Catlieilriil,  which  may  be 
compared  with  anything  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  for 
beauty,  fidelity,  and  boldness  of  execution  ;  to  a 
memorial  of  Bishop  Murray  in  t^,e  Cathedral,  Marl- 
boroiigh-street ;  to  the  large  and  imposing  bas- 
reliefs  lately  designed  for  and  added  to  the  Welling- 
ton Testimonial  in  the  Phoenix  park,  atid  to  in  tny 
other  works  of  unsurpassed  merit,  the  particular 
metition  of  which  would  be  superfluous. 

They  ask,  are  these  the  testimonies  to  incapacity 
or  inability  ?  and  they  get  for  reply  no  anstoer  of 
an  authoritative  nature.  They  invite,  nay,  demand 
inspection  and  inquiry  into  the  arguments  they  have 
put  forward,  and  court  impartial  and  discriminating 
investigation ;  but  the  final  consideration  of  tlw 
question  involved  is  adjourned,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  some  adventitious  circumstances  will  arise, 
and  enable  those  who  have  made  a  mistake  (as  I 
believe)  either  to  put  an  audacious  front  on  their 
proceedings,  or  eventually  succumb  to  public  opi- 
nion, when  all  stratagems  to  avoid  the  final  decision 
shall  have  failed. 

Matty  ideas  flit  across  the  mind,  when  one  con- 
siders the  action  of  the  English  executive  in  Ireland 
iri  relation  to. our  resident  artists,  and  the  bas-reliefs 
before  alluded  to,  in  the  construction  of  which  they 
were  employed.  The  matiner  in  which  these  were 
produced  is  a  sufficient  answer,  I  should  thitik,  to 
the  doubters;  they  are  also  a  testimony  to  tlie 
greater  ai>preciatipn  and  more  poli.ic  discrimination 


of  these  authorities  in  that  trnnsaetion,  proving  that 
eveti  they  (whom  we  have  every  reason  for  pre- 
sumiitg  were  as  anxious  tn  commemorate  the  glories 
of  Wellington,  by  employing  competent  persons,  as 
are  the  "  O'Connell  Alotiument  Comttiittee  "  to 
honour  in  a  lieconiiu";  matnier  O'Corjiiell)  were  not 
a-tray  in  their  judgment,  atid  that  they  could  not 
think  of  perpetrating  so  great  an  outrage  on  the 
feelings  of  the  public,  as  well  as  a  reflection  upon 
the  genius  and  cliaracter  for  ability  of  our  people. 

May  I  ask,  where  were  the  voices  nf  llio^e  at  that 
period,  who  are  now  so  loud  in  the  mere  sentimen- 
talism,  which  complains  in  lachrymose  tones  "of 
the  ostraci-m  of  Irish  genius  abroad  ?"  The  sileTice, 
which  is  the  only  response  to  this  inquiry,  sugaests 
the  iiiipleasant  conclusion  that  the  "cry"  is  a  spe- 
cial plea  for  a  special  purpose,  as  destitute  of  real 
foundation  as  it  is  alisurd  and  illosiical. 

Such,  allow  me  to  assure  yon,  sir,  and  not  the 
miseralde  and  deirrading  motives  attributed  and  in- 
sinnafed  liy  your  article  are  the  real  causes  of  d  issent. 
Ami  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  trndes  ami  such 
others  as  have  t:iven  expression  to  kindred  senti- 
ments are  not  usually  remarkalde  for  the  profession 
of  iutolereiif,  prcjin'iced,  or  selfish  Ofiinions.  That 
they  are,  on  the  contrary  (as  is  proved  by  a  recent 
able  manifesto  frum  "  The  Unileil  Trades  of  Dutiliu," 
directed  to  the  attention  of  the"  Committee  on  Irish 
Taxation,"  in  reference  to  the  flaarant  misstateujetits 
of  Mr.  Senior,  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner)  the  true 
representativ'S  in  Ireland  of  the  public  o/)inion  of 
the  masses,  anil  the  only  existing  eniboiliiiient  of 
that  inlelliaent,  not  "  rjarrovvminded"  patriotism, 
which  seeks,  by  the  encouragement  and  develop- 
metit  of  our  native  resources,  to  raise  and  to  elevate 
the  character  and  prosperity  of  our  people,  will  not, 
I  think,  he  disputed. 

If  these,  then,  l)e  tiot  the  duties  owed  by  every 
good  citizen  to  his  country,  no  uiatter  to  what  land 
he  may  belong,  I  cunl'ess  that  I  have  yet  to  learn 
what  are. 

To  the  other  irritating  but  p;illry  insinuations, 
charging  the  people  of  Dublin  with  a  desire  to  con- 
fine the  siivinir  of  tlie  work  tn  a  "  rutepaying  artist," 
I  will  not  further  advert,  as  it  is  merely  an  otfshoot 
of  the  parent  prejudices  upon  which  the  entire  article 
is  founded. 

Howeier,  trusting  that  I  have  vindicated  from 
ungenerous  atid  niimeriteil  expiessioti,  the  conduct 
of  those  whose  opinions  in  this  matter  1  have  the 
honour  to  share,  and  that  the  Freeman,  and  such 
other  journals  as  have,  by  the  publication  of  your 
able  but  ill-founded  article,  done  ns  an  involuntary 
iiijustic,  will  now  give  a  place  to  an  uninterested 
defence,  and  so  aid  the  final  adjustment  of  this  vexeil 
question,  by  the  light  of  impartial — not  of  one-sideil 
discussion — -wliich,  I  sincerely  hope,  may  he  instru- 
mental in  working  out  a  result  equally  gratifying  to 
the  feelings  of  all.  Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy 
and  patience,  I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

C.  D.  W. 

[The  length  of  the  article  alluded  to  by  our 
correspondent  in  his  note  precludes  our  inserting  it  ; 
our  readers  will  find  it  in  the  Freeman's  Journal 
for  July  18th.] 


GovK.RNMKNr  Prizhs. — The  recently  issued  Report 
of  the  Exaniiiiers  of  Works  sent  Iroui  Schools  of  Art 
under  the  Department  of  Silence  and  Art,  in  compe- 
tition for  National  Medallions,  refers  to  their  increased 
number  as  consequent  on  the  operation  of  the  new 
minutes,  the  competition  including  works  executed  in 
many  schools  during  a  period  of  more  than  12  months. 
Hence,  also,  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  me- 
dallions awarded;  the  number  of  competing  woiks 
this  year  being  I,U'J.i,  aga  nst  579  last  year.  On  the 
whole  the  works  are  reported  lo  give  evidence  of 
continued  progress  Mechanically-nunnte  shailing  in 
chalk  and  a  tendency  to  substitute  labour  for  excellence 
have  not  now  to  be  l.imented.  The  Examiners  refer 
with  regret  to  the  frequent  practice  of  students  in 
the  class  of  "  Historic  Ornament"  of  borrowing  from 
Mr.  O.  Jones's  excellent  "Grammar  of  Ornament"  the 
mateiials  they  should  collect  for  themselves;  it  is  re- 
commended, therefore,  that  medallions  should  not  be 
awarded  in  this  stage  unless  the  source  of  illustration 
is  indicated  upon  each  sheet.  The  excellence  of 
execution  of  studies  from  flowers  and  foliage  in  colour 
is  commended,  and  high  praise  given  to  rapidly-pro- 
duced paintings  of  flowers  from  nature,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  in  other  ad v.Miced  stages  of  practice  the 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  compete  with  works 
executed  in  a  limited  time.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  Irish  students  who  have  been  successful  in 
the  competition  for  Nat  onal  Medallions  : — The  Misses 
M.  Alletson,  Waterlord  ;  A.  Baker,  Cork;  T.  M. 
Bigley,  Limerick;  K.  K.  Byrne,  Dublin;  the  Mi.'ses 
E.  and  L.  Harris,  Waterlord;  Miss  E.  S.  Ryder, 
Dublin;  E.  Smith,  Waterloid;  the  Misses  H.  Strike, 
Waterford  ;  F.  Trout,  Dublin  ;  F.  Walker,  Dublin.— 
Atheiiceum. 


August  15,  18fi4.J 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  PREPARATION 
OF  FLAX.* 

In  respondinj;  to  a  call  tliat  I  sliniilH  lecture  on  the 
"  Culture  anil  Preparation  of  Flax,"  I  must  first 
thank  the  Exiiibition  Coinrnittee  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  their  officers  for  the  kind  readiness 
with  which  tliey  have  rendered  every  facility.  I 
regard  this  as  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  lively 
interest  always  taken  hy  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
in  everythini;  tending  to  benefit  Irish  au;riculture. 
The  perseverance  and  wise  proceedins^s  of  the 
Society  have  done  for  Ireland  great  things.  For 
our  specialty- — i  «.,  flax-growing — they  have  done 
all  that  has  been  so  far  accomplished.  I  hope  that 
long  may  the  Society  flourish,  and  continue  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  country  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  this  will  be  so  as  ionjr  as  such  men  as  Professor 
Davy,  and  others  whose  names  I  might  mention, 
are  connected  with  it  in  their  important  scientific 
capacities,  and  the  present  good  spirit  conlinues  to 
animate  the  body.  I  will  give  a  true  statement  of 
the  results  of  experience  and  investigation,  and  add 
many  facts  learned  in  Silesia,  my  native  country, 
to  my  knowledge  of  flax  culture  acquired  in  Ireland, 
the  land  of  niy  adoption.  Ireland  hasgreater  advan- 
tages than  England  possessed  when  her  stupendous 
trade  in  cotton  manufacture  was  commenced  ;  sliP 
possesses  the  intrinsic  power  to  produce  any  quantity 
of  fibre,  and  is  absolutely  independent  of  any  foreign 
aid  in  this  respect;  indeed,  she  might  easily  liecome 
even  the  purveyor  to  other  markets.  I  will  men- 
tion only  another  favourable  condition.  VVIiereas 
England  has  to  make  her  profit  out  of  the  manu- 
facture of  tlie  fibre  after  paying  the  rent,  charges, 
and  profit  of  the  American  cotton-grower,  agents, 
shippers'  charges,  Sec,  Ireland  does,  as  regards  her 
staple,  reap  all  benefits  of  this  nature  :  she  pays  her 
own  landlords  the  rent,  her  own  farmers  their 
profit,  and  her  own  people  glean  the  harvest  resulting 
from  the  circulation  of  wealth  earned.  Her  own 
manufacturing  population  are  benefitted  corres- 
pondingly ;  but  as  our  l)usiness  is  with  tlie  farnjiug 
and  preparation  only,  I  will  not  touch  on  the  more 
advanced  processes  unnecessarily.  I  shall  close 
this  preamble  whicii  you  have  kindly  passed,  by 
venuirins  to  remark  that  as  one  great  man,  who 
rose  to  so  towering  a  position  of  influence  tljat  lie 
was  enabled  to  hernme  a  benefactor  to  the  world, 
owed  his  individual  power  and  the  influence  he  used 
80  wisely  to  the  estiil)li8hment  and  development  by 
his  ancestors  of  England's  staple  trade,  so  may  this 
great  man's  son  gracefully  earn  the  praises  and 
blessings  of  the  country  over  the  administration  ol 
whose  economy  he  presides,  by  exerting  his  personal 
ami  political  influence  in  encouraging  and  fostering 
the  development  of  Ireland's  staple  trade — I  mean 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  influence,  talents,  and  prac- 
tical ability  can  efPect  this,  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  his  duties,  or  affecting  his  position 
otherwise  than  by  endearing  his  name  to  Ireland. 
There  is  no  country  so  eligdily  adapted  for  flax- 
growing,  owing  to  the  heavy  dews  and  moisture  of 
its  climate,  as  Ireland.  With  the  exception  of  hard 
mountain  land,  there  is  little  of  the  are.i  that  cannot, 
l)y  proper  treatment,  be  made  available.  In  no 
case,  excepting  one  which  I  will  presently  refer  to, 
should  flax  be  sown  on  land  freshly  manured.  If 
this  is  done  the  plant  is  sure  to  grow  strong  and 
thick  in  wood,  anil  will  yield  but  little  and  poor 
fibre.  Light,  sandy,  or  boggy  land  should,  in  uiy 
opinion,  be  sown  in  the  second  rotation  ;  heavy  land 
in  the  third  rotation.  I  perfectly  agree  witli  what 
Mr.  Corrigan  mentions  in  his  excellent  work  on 
agriculture,  p.  97,  viz.  :— "  The  best  land  is  sound, 
dry,  deep  loam,  with  a  clay  sulisoil  ;"  also  in  his 
strong  recommendation  to  drain  and  subsoil  where 
it  is  necessary.  I  have  seen  very  little  land  in 
Ireland  prepared  as  it  should  be;  too  many  growers 
deem  to  imagine  that  tillage  and  an  amount  of  care 
that  answer  well  enough  for  some  crops  are  sufficient 
for  flax.  Tlie  result  of  this  slovenly  carelessness  is 
disa|ipointment  and  loss.  Unless  flax  land  is 
properly  ploughed  at  the  proper  time,  and  properly 
attended  lo  before  and  after  seeding,  no  good  can 
follow.  Plough  in  autumn  ;  cross-plough  a  week 
or  so  afterwards  (every  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
field  as  level  as  possible),  so  as  to  leave  the  soil  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  tlie  winter  ruins,  wind, 
sun,  and  frost.  Remove  every  stone,  as  opportunity 
enables,  and  otherwise  do  what  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  condition  of  the  surface  soil  to  that  of  granulated 
garden  mould,  In  spring,  a  few  days  l)efore  sowing, 
plough  lengthwise  (sliallow,  say  about  tliree  inches), 
and  harrow  pretty  heavily,  !^ow  either  by  hand 
or  by  a  clover- sowing  machine,  at  the  rate  of  a 
Riga  barrel  per  acre  of,  on  light  land,  Dutch  seed, 
and,  on  heavy  land  Riga,  or  home  saved  seed.  Care 
must  l)e  taken  that  the  flax-seed  is  well  cleaned, 
and  that  nothing  but  pure  fiax-seed  goes  into  the 

•  By  .losppli  Friedliieiutcr,  Esq  ,  of  Belfast.  Delivered  at 
the  Koyal  Dublin  .Society's  Exliiljition  of  Miinufhctures  and 
Machinery,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tluiisday,  the  4  th  jnst. 


ground.  This  cleaning  is  efl^ected  on  the  Continent 
by  means  of  a  little  machine  carried  from  farm  to 
farm,  and  worked  by  men  who  are  prevented  by 
the  winter  from  following  their  usual  business. 
They  are  usually  mascns,  &c.,  and  charge  Is.  per 
barrel.  Tlie  machine  consists  of  a  piece  of  sheet  iron, 
perforated  with  small  holes  of  three  sizes,  which  is 
attached  to  a  wooden  frame,  slightly  inclined.  On 
this  frame  a  series  of  six  small  wooden  hammers, 
lifted  or  tilted  up  liy  pegs,  on  an  axle  which  is  turned 
slowly  by  the  worker,  keeps  the  frame  in  a  slate 
of  vibration,  the  seeds  dance  gradually  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  frame,  where  they  fall  through  the  holes 
provided  for  them  ;  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign 
matters  of  a  smaller  bulk  than  flax-seed  having 
previously  dropped  through  holes  in  the  upper  part. 
The  seed  now  must  be  harrowed  in  by  a  light,  narrow 
harrow,  and,  if  necessary,  rolled.  By  these  means 
we  have  clean  land,  sown  with  clean  seed,  so  that 
we  may  not  expect  lo  be  overwhelmed  with  weeds; 
nevertheless,  the  farmer  must  attend  c;irefully  to 
this  point,  especially  when  the  flax  is  from  three 
to  four  inches  long.  I  supply  my  weeders  with  a 
knife,  with  which  they  cut  all  such  as  thistle  and 
other  long  roots  under  the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  disturbance  of  tlie  neighbouring  stalks  of  flax 
by  pulling  so  large  a  root.  The  very  interesting 
contents  of  the  case  contributed  by  the  Earl  of 
.Arran  to  this  Exhibition,  being  the  flax  productions 
of  the  families  of  his  siua  ler  tenantry  of  £5  to  £14 
ren'als,  comprising  flax  straw,  liackled  and  scutched 
flax,  the  yarn  spun,  woven  into  various  tissues, 
even  coloured  or  dyed  before  and  after  weaving,  all 
executed  in  a  creditalile  manner,  prove  to  me  that 
the  practice  of  flax  gardening  which  I  invented  in 
Germany  may  be  ajiplied  to  Ireland  with  great 
benefit  to  the  circumstances  of  the  families  of  small 
tenants,  as  well  as  of  farm  servants.  I  now  proceed 
to  describe  it.  This  is  the  on'y  case  (referred  to 
previously)  in  which  flax  should  ever  be  sown  with 
manure.  The  plot,  being  carefully  prepared,  is  dug 
with  a  mixture  of  animal  manure  and  vegetable  ash 
(burned  peat).  It  is  next  sown  with  two  and  a-half 
or  three  times  as  much  choice  seed  as  field  farming 
requires.  This  comparatively  large  amount  of  seed, 
sown  as  it  is  in  strongly  manured  land,  quickly 
produces  a  thick,  rising  crop  of  healthv  flax,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  far  larger  imniber  of  stalks 
per  acre,  runs  up  quickly,  and,  of  course,  remtiins 
slender.  The  stalks  being  slender,  and  the  crop 
thick  on  the  ground,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  be 
injured  hy  the  effects  of  heavy  showers  or  storms 
Jian  field  sown  crops.  To  prevent  this,  I  adopted 
the  Belgian  moile  of  supporting  the  flax  during  its 
growth  :  i.e.,  along  tiie  outer  edge  of  the  plot  I 
place  light  (3  inch)  poles  at  distance  of  15  inches 
from  each  other,  driven  in  about  9  inches,  leaving 
about  4  feet  above  the  surface.  These  posts  are 
bored  with  holes  about  two  inches  higher  one  over 
the  other.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plot,  poles 
similarly  prepared  are  placed  in  the  same  manner. 
A  network  of  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  wire  will,  if 
convenient,  or  of  twine  (in  either  of  these  cases  the 
meshes  may  be  15  inches  square)  or,  if  handy,  an 
old  fishing  net,  may  be  spread  over  the  flax,  after 
weeding  ;  the  side  of  the  net  must  be  secured  by 
pegs  to  the  posts  mentioned.  The  flax  plants  grow 
through  the  meshes,  and  as  they  grow  tlie  jiegs 
must  l)e  raised  in  the  posts,  so  as  to  keep  the  sup- 
port about  four  inches  below  the  top  of  the  plant. 
The  expense  of  these  supports  is  but  small;  but  if 
objected  to,  their  places  may  be  supplied  by  twigs, 
such  as  are  used  for  supporting  peas,  and  the  flax 
will  prosper  equally  well.  Flax  sown  and  supported 
as  I  have  descrilied  during  its  growth  yields  an 
amount  of  fibre  very,  very  larje,  say  at  least  three 
times  the  quantity  that  would  result  from  the  same 
Sfiace  sown  and  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  of 
quality  so  fine  that  it  is  nscd  for  the  manufacture  in 
Brabant  and  Bruxclles  of  the  point  and  other  laces, 
which,  as  we  may  see  here,  Ireland  is  striving  to 
rival.  The  flax  should  not  be  left  in  the  ground 
any  longer  after  it  shows  indications  of  being  really 
"  ready,"  which  indications  are  not  an  entire  grey 
or  yellow,  indicating  tlie  absolute  death  ol  the  plant, 
but  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  bolls  to  a  yellow 
hue,  of  the  tips  of  the  seed  to  a  brownish  tinge,  a 
graduated  yellowing  of  the  stem  or  stalk  from  the 
top,  one-third  or  more  downwards.  When  these 
appearances  present  themselves,  the  sooner  the  flax 
is  pulled  the  better.  Removed  from  the  ground  at 
this  proper  period,  it  should  be  "stooked"  in  long 
rows  in  the  field,  so  that  the  air  may  liave  free 
access  to  every  stalk.  In  three  or  four  days  the 
flax  plant  and  its  seed  will  be  found  to  be  really  ripe 
and  matured,  ready,  in  fact,  for  rippling.  The  seed 
of  flax  is  of  great  value  for  not  only  cropping  pur- 
poses, but  for  feeding  cattle,  &c.  The  acreage  of  flax 
in  Ireland  this  year  is  about  300,000  acres.  The  esti- 
mated average  value  of  seed  saved  for  any  purpose 
here  is  aliout  £8  per  acre  ;  and  thus  may  be  seen 
the  enormous  sum  of  £2,400,000  dependent  on  the 
care  exercised  on  the  pulling  and  rippling.  Some 


say  that  flax  should  be  rippled  the  day  it  is  pulled  ; 
I  must  condemn  any  such  advice.  That  part  of  the 
plant  holding  the  bolls  (which  contain  the  seed), 
being  the  "  top,"  is  necessarily  the  most  delicate, 
and  being,  when  pulled,  still  soft  and  tender,  is 
most  liable  to  injury.  When  this  portion  of  the 
flax,  in  this  state,  is  presented  to  the  violent  action 
necessarily  attending  the  operation  of  rippling,  the 
result  may  be  conceived — the  fine  fibres  of  the  upper 
part  are  torn  and  injured.  My  practice  is  to  ripple 
after  "stooking."  Convey  the  bolls  into  an  airy  room, 
turn  them  with  a  wooden  shovel  (as  malt  is  treated) 
every  few  days  for  a  month  or  so.  In  January  or 
February,  when  the  seed  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  must 
be  threshed.  The  seed,  when  freed  from  the  husk, 
is  put  through  a  fanner,  which  in  the  same  opera- 
tion separates  the  lighter  seeds,  which  are  suitable 
for  feeding  or  crushing,  from  the  heavier,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  preserve  for  sowing.  The  stalk  of 
the  flax  plant  consists  essentially  of  a  woody  core 
surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  sheath  of  filaments,  the 
whole  being  cemented  together  hy  a  strong  gum  or 
vegetable  glue.  To  obtain  the  fibrous  portion  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  destroy  or  weaken  the  binding 
power  of  the  gum.  Were  it  soluble  in  water  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  the  only 
way  by  which  the  object  can  be  effected  is  by 
changing  the  condition  of  the  gum,  and  this  is  done 
by  exposing  the  plant  to  the  joint  influence  of  air 
and  water,  as  by  leaving  it  on  the  field  or  by  letting 
it  remain  submersed  in  water;  in  neither  case  does 
the  water  act  as  a  diluent,  but  it  is  a  serviceable 
agent  in  assisting  to  produce  a  decay — rotting  or 
retting  of  tlie  gum,  which  we  wish  to  get  rid  of. 
The  process  of  putrefying  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere is  commonly  termed  "  dew  retting  ;"  that  by 
immersion  in  water  is  called  "  water  retting."  The 
latter  method,  which  was  practised  by  the  old 
Egyptians,  has  stood  the  test  of  time  ;  fabrics  of 
linen  manufactured  by  them  are  extant  to  this  day, 
and  show  by  their  texture  and  durability  the  great 
care  that  they  must  have  given  to  the  preparation 
of  the  fibre  of  which  they  are  made.  Dew  retting, 
I  need  only  remark,  so  greatly  deteriorates  the  fibre 
as  to  render  the  system  quite  unfit  for  practice  in 
this  country.  My  district  in  Silesia  produces  no 
useful  quantity  of  soft  water,  and  when  the  respon- 
sibility fell  upon  me  to  prepare  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  crops  of  some  hundred  of  acres  aimuallv 
I  was  almost  deterred  by  this  obstacle;  however 
I  devoted  myself  to  the  subject,  and,  after  countless 
experiments  anil  numerous  failures,  I  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  all  difficulties.  I  constructed 
tanks,  pits,orvats,  lining  them  with  tiles,  or  timber 
if  requisite,  35  feet  long,  15  feet  broad,  about  4  feet 
deep.  At  10  inches  from  the  bottom  I  place  a 
grating,  or  false  bottom,  made  of  laths.  At  the 
level  of  this  grating  I  fit  a  pipe  and  tap,  or  plug,  so 
that,  when  advisable,  the  vessel  can  be  drained  or 
run  oflT  to  the  level  of  the  grating.  On  this  arating 
the  flax,  neatly  tied  in  bundles,  is  placed  vertically, 
root  downwards.  The  vat,  or  pool,  is  filled  with  as 
many  of  these  bundles  or  beets  of  flax  as  can  be 
placed  therein  by  careful  close  packing — neatness 
and  care  that  the  bundles  are  vertically  placed  and 
support  each  other,  being  necessary.  On  these 
terms  the  pools  will  hold  about  three  tons  of  the 
flax  straw.  I  then  place  laths  or  boards  on  the  top 
of  the  flax  ;  on  these  a  sufficient  weight  of  stones, 
and  run  up  with  water  of  any  kind.  I  allow  this 
water  to  remain  24  hours,  after  which  I  run  it  off 
to  the  level  of  the  grating;  remove  the  boards  and 
weights,  and,  instead,  cover  the  whole  of  the  top  of 
the  flax  lightly  with  straw.  Very  soon  fermenta- 
tion ensues  (this  is  rotting  or  "  retting  "),  caused 
and  kept  up  by  the  evolution  of  gases  from  the 
water  below  the  false  bottom,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "  barm  "  or  "  yeast."  This  must  be 
allowed  to  continue  until,  when  tried  by  the  well- 
known  test,  the  flax  is  apparently  ready.  I  now 
refill  the  vat  with  water,  and  so  let  it  stand  for  a 
day  or  so.  I  have  found  that  by  taking  this  course 
I  am  enabled  to  dispense  with  two-thirds  of  the 
time  usually  occupied  in  "  grassing,"  and  also  the 
objectionable  hardening  of  the  remaining  gums  is 
avoided.  The  flax  is  now  taken  out  of  the  pool 
placed  so  as  to  allow  the  gum-water  to  drip  off,  and 
then  spread  upon  the  ground  for  "  grassing."  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  this  method  the  quality  of  water 
is  a  secondary  matter  ;  the  first  tilling  being  for  the 
purpose  merely  of  "soaking"  the  flax,  and  the 
second  for  washing.  As  the  name  specifies,  "  break- 
ing "  is  the  process  of  fracturing  the  woody  straw 
of  the  flax,  and  precedes  the  operation  of  scutching. 
The  more  completely  the  straw  is  broken,  the  less 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  removing  it  from  the 
fibre,  to  which  it  adheres  with  great  tenacity.  The 
process  of  freeing  the  fibre  from  this  woody  part 
is  called  "  scutching."  In  this  country  the  "  mill," 
or  "Irish  scutch  handle,"  has  long  been  in  use. 
This  is  a  simple  implement,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
wooden  knives  or  blades,  attached  radially,  and  at 
right  angles  to  an  axis.    These  blades,  when  in 
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motion,  work  with  a  circular  cutting  sweep  against 
the  streak  of  flux  held  over  the  "  stock."  The 
knowledge  of  a  mechanic  is  not  requisite  to  enable 
any  person  sceinsT  the  "  handles"  at  work  to  ileleut 
the  fault  lljat  the  circular  sweeping  cut  of  the 
knives  first  violently  stril^es  the  flax  at  the  part 
nearest  the  block,  and  then  drags  the  remainder  of 
the  streak,  often  forcibly  tearing  out  and  making 
tow  of  what,  properly  treated,  would  liave  been 
prime  flax.  I  am  the  inventor  of  a  machine,  which 
I  ha\e  patented,  for  scutching  flax,  which  1  exhibit, 
and  which  can  be  seen  at  work  in  the  machinery 
department.  In  my  machine  the  flax  is  brought 
into  contact  six  times  in  every  revolution  (the  ma- 
chine working  at  the  rate  of  200  per  minute)  with 
a  series  of  three  factors — the  first  representing  tiie 
Belsjian  wooden  ktnfe  ;  the  second,  the  intersecting 
and  opening  lingers  of  the  workman  ;  and  the  tliird, 
tlie  steel  scraper  or  comb.  Tlie  idow  is  tangential, 
and  .strikes  the  flax  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  as 
it  lies.  This,  with  the  alternate  "  finger"  opening 
and  scraping  action,  completes  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  operation  of  my  patent  machine  and 
model  Belgian  hand-seulching.  It  is  largely  in  use, 
and  the  demand  fur  it  is  increasing,  owing  to  its 
])rovpd  superiority.  It  is  simple,  not  costly,  takes 
little  power  to  drive,  can  be  worked  by  boys  after 
eiglit  or  ten  days'  training,  cannot  destroy  flax,  no 
matter  how  careless  the  tender  may  be,  and  yields 
more  fibre  of  better  quality  in  less  time  tlian  any 
macliine  yet  brought  out.  I  call  it  my  •'  Challenge 
Machine."  Dr.  Baker,  in  his  lactory  report,  ap- 
proved of  this  macliine,  and  suggested  the  invention 
of  locomotive  scutching  macliines.  I  took  the  hint, 
and  designed  a  very  cotnplete  one,  wliich  will  answer 
every  requisite  purpose.  The  lecturerconcluded  hy 
reading  a  letter  from  the  firm  of  Russel  and  Sons, 
of  Limerick,  approvins  of  his  scutching  machine. 


IRON  BRIDGE  AT  L.\UNCESTON,  TASMANIA 

A  FULL  account  of  an  iron  bridge  recently  completed 
at  Launceston  appears  in  the  Examiner.  It  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Doyne  and  La  i'ouche. 

The  bridge  is  a  light  wrought-iron  arch  of  19J  ft. 
span,  with  '20  ft.  rise  from  the  chord  line  to  the  under 
side,  at  the  centre.  The  form  of  this  arch  is  nearly 
that  of  a  catenary  curve,  and  springs  off  cast-iron  bed- 
plates, which  re>t  upon  brick  abutments,  let  into  the 
solid  rock  which  forms  the  almost  perpendicular  sides 
of  this  chasm  in  the  basaltic  hills  of  each  bank  of  the 
river,  it  is  composed  uf  two  bows,  15  ft.  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  each  4  ft.  deep  and  20  in.  wide. 
The  tops  and  bottmns  of  these  bows  are  constructed 
of  wrought-iron  plates  and  angle  irons,  connected 
tosether  hy  ra<lialing  pieces  of  T-iron  and  diagonal 
braces  of  angle  iron.  This  system  gives  great  strength 
and  rigidity,  witli  lightness  of  effect.  The  roadway 
is  laid  upon  a  line  of  nearly  flat  girders,  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  arch  at  the  centre,  and  extending  to 
the  abutments  at  each  end,  but  carried  between  these 
points  upon  vertical  wrought-iron  columns  which 
stand  on  the  tops  of  the  bows,  being  diagonally  braced 
together  with  angle  irons,  together  producing  open 
spandrels  of  great  strength.  The  spandrel  bracing 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  piinci>le  of  the  struc- 
tui'e.  An  arch  of  only  4  ft.  in  depth  and  nearly  200 
ft.  in  length,  however  well  constructed,  is  only  cap- 
able of  supporting  a  load  when  uniformly  distributed 
over  its  whole  length;  a  very  small  load  placed  at 
one  point  would  produce  change  of  form,  and  transmit 
the  strains  from  the  longitudinal  lines  of  the  arch  to 
directions  in  which  the  structure  is  not  calculated  to 
bear  them.  These  spandrels  are,  therefore,  so  con- 
structed that  they  transmit  the  strains  produced  by  a 
load  at  any  point  to  the  whole  length  of  the  arch,  and 
prevent  it  from  undergoing  any  change  of  form.  The 
bows,  spandrels,  and  roadway  girders  are  all  diagonally 
braced  together  in  every  direction,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  thus  rendered  as  firm  as  the  hull  of  a  well- 
built  iron  ship  ;  and,  as  it  now  stands  in  its  place  on 
the  piers,  it  is  as  rigid  as  if  it  hud  been  cast  in  one 
piece.  The  bridge  is  220  feet  in  length  on  the  road- 
way line,  with  190  feet  clear  span  of  arch.  The 
width  of  the  platform  between  the  handrails  is  1.5  ft., 
divided  into  a  footpath  of  3  ft.  6  in  on  each  side,  and 
a  roadway  in  the  centre,  separated  from  the  footpaths 
by  wooden  guide  rails  'I'he  weight  of  wrought-iron 
in  the  bridge  is  105  tons,  or  under  half  a  ton  to  the 
foot  run — the  weijjht  of  the  cast-iron  railing  and  bed 
plates,  15  tons.  The  crushing  or  breaking  strain  per 
square  inch  of  section,  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
bridge  at  the  centre  of  the  arches,  is  two  tons  to  the 
square  inch;  but  if  loaded  with  people  as  thickly  as 
they  could  stand  upon  the  platform,  it  would  be  ab(mt 
4-2  tons  to  the  square  inch  ;  while  the  ultimate  crush- 
ing weight  of  the  iron  is  18  tons  to  the.  square  inch, 
'i'he  strain,  where  the  cast-iron  bad-plates  rest  upon 
the  brickwork,  is  3J  tons  per  square  foot  ;  while  the 
."Strain  required  to  crush  the  brickwork  is  about  200 
tons  to  the  square  foot.  The  total  strain  on  the  end 
ef  each  bow  would  be  75  tons  only  if  the  bridge  were 


completely  loaded  with  people.  In  these  days — so 
fruitful  in  engineering  skill— it  is  diflicult,  we  appre- 
hend, to  produce  a  novelty  in  bridge  design;  but  the 
pecidiar  circumstances  of  this  case  have  forced  the 
engineers  to  adopt  measures,  which,  in  some  respects, 
are,  we  believe,  quite  witliout  precedent.  'I'here  is 
nothing  new  in  the  principle  of  the  South  Esk  bridge, 
but  the  motle  of  erection  was  quite  novel.  Many  flat 
girder  bridges  have  been  C(nTstructed  on  pontoons,  and 
floated  to  the  piers  prepared  for  them  ;  but  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  an 
arch  being  so  dealt  with.  The  heif.',ht  of  the  roadway 
of  the  bridge  is  nearly  80  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge;  the  depth  of  water  is  about  50  ft.  at  high 
water,  spring  tides;  and  the  rush  of  water,  when  the 
river  is  suddenly  flooded  by  storms,  is  almost  irresist- 
able  in  its  force.  All  these  considerations  united  to 
nniUe  the  construction  of  a  scaffolding  across  the 
gorge  impracticable,  except  at  an  enormous  cost;  and 
the  engineers,  therefore,  decided  to  put  the  work  to- 
gether on  the  "floating  dock"  belonging  to  Mr. 
Weedon,  carry  it  to  its  place,  and  deposit  it  on  the 
abutments  with  the  tall  of  the  tide.  This  difficult 
operation  was  most  successfully  completed  on  the  11th 
December.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  Mr. 
Doyne  being  about  to  visit  England,  preparatory 
to  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  colonies,  arranged 
with  the  bridge  committee  that  he  would,  while 
in  England,  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
iron  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  Mr.  La  Touche 
should  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  abut- 
ments, approaches,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  done 
wiiliout  the  usual  intervention  of  contractors.  The 
contract  for  the  iron  work  was  let  to  Messrs. 
De  Bergue  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  in  December, 
1862  ;  it  was  shipped  from  London,  to  which  it  was 
conveyed  by  railwa)',  in  March,  1803,  and  was  de- 
livered in  Launceston  in  Jidy  last,  wliere  it  was 
riveted  together  upon  the  floating  centreing.  The 
di'tails  of  the  engineer's  design,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  liad  to  be  performed  at  Manchester, 
were  necessarily  subservient  to  the  means  of  trans- 
port. The  bows  were  riveted  together  in  12  ft. 
lengths,  and  all  the  other  parts  in  equally  convenient 
lengths  for  shipment,  in  all  comprising  upwards  of 
500  pieces,  each  piece  eom  prised,  on  an  average,  of 
ten  pieces  ;  the  whole  fastened  together  by  nearly 
24,000  rivets.  All  these  pieces  were  separately  con- 
structed, and  set  out  by  templates,  and  were  never 
fitted  together  to  test  their  accuracy  until  they  were 
finally  riveted  together  upon  the  floating  centreing. 
There  at  first  appeared  to  be  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing measurements  across  the  gorge,  no  platform  being 
constructed  upon  which  the  ordinary  modes  of  mea- 
sutement  could  be  carried  out ;  yet  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  with  absolute  correctness  the  distance  be- 
tween the  abutments,  as  the  ironwork  was  being  con- 
structed in  Jlanchester  to  the  exact  length  determined 
on  whilst  the  brickwork  was  being  proceeded  with, 
the  ends  of  the  bows  of  the  arch,  planed  to  a  smooth 
surface,  having  to  rest  upon  planed  cast-iron  bed- 
plates laid  in  the  brickwork  at  an  angle  of  G7  deg. 
In  fact,  the  operation  cannot  be  better  described  than 
as  Illustrated  by  an  intelligent  observer,  who  said 
that  it  might  be  considered  as  an  immense  key-stone, 
190  ft.  in  length,  dropped  into  the  centre  of  a  semi- 
circular arch  of  494  ft.  span.  This  illustration  well 
conveys  the  idea  of  the  accuracy  with  which  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  out  every  part  of  the  operation, 
more  especially  the  measurement  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  abutments,  which  was  done  by  calculation 
from  angles  taken  with  theodolite  from  the  north 
shore.  The  nautical  operation  of  floating  ihe  dock 
with  its  mass  of  ironwork  and  centieing  from  the 
wharf  where  it  had  been  put  together,  was  entrusted 
by  Jlessrs  Doyne  and  La  Touche  to  the  harbour  mas- 
ter, Captain  Ling,  who  performed  this  part  of  the 
duty  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  The  cost  of  the  iron- 
work in  the  _vards  at  Manchester  was  a  little  over 
£2,000,  to  w  hich  has  to  be  added  the  cost  of  trans- 
mission and  erection,  the  expenditure  on  road  ap- 
proaches, abutments,  &c.,  which  will  raise  the  entire 
expenditure  for  the  bridge  when  conqjlete  to  about 
£6,500,  exclusive  of  engineering  fees.  The  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  work  were  raised  by  deben- 
tures, guaranteed  by  the  Government,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  special  .Act  of  Parliament. 


THE  CONNECTOR  Sl'EAMSHIP. 
This  boat  made  a  trip  on  Monday  from  Tilbury  to 
Chatham,  and  proved  her  good  qualities  as  a  sea  boat. 
Her  special  peculiarity  is  being  built  in  compartments 
which  are  moveable  and  can  be  readily  di.-joined  from 
one  aiwther.  These  compartments  are  so  joined  to- 
gether as  to  allow  of  free  motion  up  and  down,  while 
laterally  the  vessel  is  stiff",  as  if  built  in  one  piece. 
The  object  proposed  is  to  have  a  number  of  similar 
vessels  built  for  the  coal  trade,  each  vessel  having  10 
compartinent.s,  one  of  which  shall  contain  the  ma- 
chinery, while  all  the  others  are  available  for  cargo 
The  plan  put  forward  is  that  the  machinery  compart- 
ment shall  take  three  of  the  cargo  compartments,  say 
to  Newcastle,  leave  thcin  to  be  loaded  with  a  thousand 


tons  of  coal,  return  for  three  others  which  we  will 
leave  to  be  loaded  while  she  brings  the  first  three  to 
London  with  their  cargo,  and  while  this  cargo  is 
being  unloaded  the  engine  again  takes  the  last  three 
caigo  compartments  to  Newcastle.  Thus  there  will 
he  constantly  three  compartments  being  loaded,  three 
di.scharging  cargo,  and  three  on  passage,  all  worked 
by  the  one  engine  and  crew.  Each  engine  will  thus 
be  continually  at  work,  and  there  will  be  no  loss  on 
the  capital  invested  in  motiye  power  while  loading 
and  dischai'ging  cargo.  The  vessel,  in  fact,  resembles 
a  train  of  railway  carriages  which  can  remain  at  the 
station  while  the  engine  which  brough  them  is  em- 
ployed at  other  work.  The  ve.ssel  in  which  the  ex- 
cursion was  made  is  a  mere  model  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  made,  and  consists  of  three  cnmpartmet.ts,  the 
last  of  which  contains  the  engine.  But  the  behaviour 
of  this  model,  under  trying  c  i"cuinstances,  has  been 
such  as  to  wan  ant  the  highest  expectations  from 
larger  vessels  on  the  same  plan.  The  enterprising 
inventor,  Mr.  M'Sweeney,  has  alr-eady  navigated  her 
some  6,000  luiles,  and  has  carried  her  safely  through 
very  rough  weather.  He  has  brought  a  cargo  of  coal 
in  her  from  Newcastle  and  has  taken  her  across  to 
the  French  coast.  It  was  very  curious  to  stand  upon 
the  stern  compartment  and  watch  the  way  in  which 
the  centre  and  foremost  compartment  were  moved  up 
and  down,  while  you  felt  perfectly  steady  ;  and  the 
stiffness  with  whi.h  the  vessel  stood  up  under  canvas 
was  quite  surprising  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
usual  amount  of  heel-over,  especially  in  a  long,  nar- 
row vessel.  This  steadiness  is  best  accounted  for  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  sailor.s,  who  said  with  respect 
to  it — "  The  fact  is,  sir,  the  whole  of  the  vessel  never 
wants  to  go  over  at  once."  I  hus  we  are  informed 
that  she  never  rolls  at  sea,  and  her  pitching  resembles 
Ihe  motion  ofasnaUe  on  the  water'.  Mr'.  M'Sweeney 
is  sanguine  of  obtaining  verj' high  speed  with  great 
length  and  high  power,  and  the  work  ali-eady  ac- 
complished by  this  little  ship  seems  to  warrant  high 
expectations. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  PROMOTION 
OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE— CONGISESS  AT 
YORK. 

The  fidlowing  are  the  questioirs  for  the  several  de- 
partments : — 
Special  questions  for  discussion  in  Jurisprudence : 

1.  Are  the  laws  of  real  pr'operty  in  the  three  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  respectively,  in  their  substance 
and  tenderrcy,  suited  to  the  present  condition  of 
society?  and  if  irot,  how  should  they  be  improved? 
2.  Oir  what  principle  should  the  law  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  resporrsibility  and  mental  competence  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  respectively?  3.  Whether  any, 
and  what,  ameliorations  can  be  introduced  into  the 
iirstitutioir  and  conduct  of  criminal  prosecutions? 
Sjiecial  questions  for  discussion  in  Education : 

1.  What  improvements  can  be  irrtioduced  into  the 
present  sy,-tem  of  public  school  education  ?  The  dis- 
cussion will  be  opened  by  a  pape.-  on  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  reve- 
nues and  management  of  certain  colleges  and  schools. 
2.  In  what  way  can  the  gr'anunar  and  other  crrdowed 
schools  be  made  more  available  for  the  education  of 
the  middle  class  ?  3.  What  are  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  elementai-y  education  in  small 
towns  and  rural  districts?  and  how  can  those  diffi- 
culties be  r'emoved  or  lessened  ? 

Special  questions  for  discussion  in  Unallh  : 

1.  What  are  the  best  means  for  disposing  of  the 
sewage  of  towns  ?  2.  What  are  the  causes,  and  what 
are  the  means  for  the  prevention  of  excessive  infant 
mortality?  3.  What  is  the  influence  on  health  of 
the  overci'owding  of  dwelling-houses  and  workshops? 
and  by  what  means  could  such  overcrowding  be  pre- 
vented ? 

Special  questions  for  discussion  in  Economy  nnd  Trade: 
1.  What  are  the  effects  upon  trade  of  the  e.xislirrg 
laws  of  maritime  warfare?  2.  Is  the  granting  of 
patents  for  inventions  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
trade?  3.  In  what  respects  and  to  what  extent 
should  government  security  and  supervision  be  applied 
to  the  provident  iuvestmerrts  of  the  working  classes? 


Chbkch  Accommodation. — A  return  made 
by  the  Ecclesia.Hlical  Comndssioners  for  Ireland 
states,  that  since  1847,  248cliurclies  in  Ireland  have 
been  (or  are  being)  enlarged,  C7  of  them  entirely  re- 
built on  a  larger  scale  ;  47  new  district  parish 
churches  have  been  erected  ;  in  91  churches  addi- 
tional accommodation  has  been  provided  by  altera- 
tions of  pews  and  fittings — so  that  in  the  whole 
additional  accomm  dation  has  been,  or  is  beini;, 
supplied  in  cases.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners have  also  erected  or  enlarged  42  licensed 
places  of  worship  in  places  wheie  tlicy  had  not 
funds  to  build  ehnrclies.  The  Commissioners  have 
received,  in  the  course  of  the  16  years,  private  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  £78,120  towards  the  en- 
largement and  improvement  uf  the  cluirclies  abo\e 
leferrsd  to» 
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LECTURES  ON  PUBLIC  HEAL'lH.* 

I.ECTURK  IV. 

Waler:  its  Impurities,  ami  Diseases  produced  hy  them: 
Methods  for  their  Removal :  the  Dublin  Water 
Works. 

Bkfork  discussing  tlie  hygienic  questions  connected 
witli  water,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  tliat  I  slioulJ 
allude  to  the  physical  characters  of  that  fluid  ;  but 
they  are  so  full  of  interest,  and  play  so  important  a 
part  in  Nature's  great  and  wondrous  cycle,  that  I 
cannot  avoid  recalling  to  your  recollection  sume  such 
facts. 

Water,  when  pure,  is  inodorou^i,  tasteless,  and 
colourless,  save  in  large  masses,  when  its  normal  tint 
seems  a  blue— fur  instance,  in  the  Grotto  Azzura,  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  wliere  it  is,  moreover,  so  transpa- 
rent, tliat  small  objects  can  be  seen  several  hundred 
feet  from  the  surface.  Other  shades,  as  the  brown  of 
our  bog  rivers  or  the  blackness  of  the  Rio  Nigro,  are 
always  due  to  organic  impurity.  Below  32"  water  is 
Bolid;  liquid  from  this  temperature  to  212",  when  it 
assumes  the  gaseous  form  freely  :  hut  at  all  tempera- 
tures some  vapour  is  emitted.  By  avoiding  agitation 
and  very  gradually  lowering  the  temperature,  water 
may  be  biought  to  5°  witliout  freezing.  Unlike  other 
bodies  which  contract  or  become  more  dense  when 
changing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  water  ex- 
pands and  decreases  in  specific  gravity  from  1,000,  at 
which  it  forms  the  standard  for  all  other  bodies  to 
•916  when  converted  into  ice.  The  sheets  of  ice 
which  form  on  our  lakes  and  rivers  remain  on  the  sur- 
face owing  to  tliis  fact ;  and  if  they  did  otherwise  the 
layers  woidd  accumulate,  and  not  only  sl)Ould  aquatic 
animals  cease  to  live,  but,  by  the  extraction  of  heat, 
terrestrial  life  would  also  perish.  Wlien  we  assign 
212^  as  the  boiling  point,  we  mean  tliat  such  is  the 
degree  at  tlie  sea  level  ;  but  as  we  ascend,  the  baro- 
metric pressure,  and,  therefore,  the  boiling  point,  pro- 
portionally lowers;  and  the  fact  has  been  used  in 
ascertaining  the  height  of  mountains.  'J'lie  power  of 
absorbing  heat,  which  water  so  pre-eminently  pos- 
sesse.s,  gives  rise  to  benefits  of  vast  magnitude;  fur 
instance,  the  vapour  is  thus  raised  in  countries  of  lii,L;li 
temperature,  and  tlien  distributed  in  cold  and  dry 
regiuns  to  moderate  tlieir  rigorous  and  arid  climates; 
and  again,  in  our  own  bodies,  water  abstracts  heat  from 
the  parclied  surface,  and  when  afterwards  evaporating 
produces  I'urtlier  coolness.  Jiut  there  are  many  other 
functions  whicli  it  performs  in  the  human  body — it 
renders  fluid,  and  capable  of  circuhition,  all  the  nulri- 
meiit  of  the  tissues,  acts  as  the  great  solvent  for  re- 
moving waste  matter,  and  permits  that  cxcliange  of 
materials  through  the  membranes  which  constiliites 
the  process  of  nutrition  and  secretion.  Nearly  four 
pounds  of  water  as  such,  in  aqueous  drinks,  or  in 
tolid  food,  so-called — and  the  more  nutritious  this  is 
tlie  more  tliirsty  it  makes  us — are  daily  introduced 
into  each  human  body,  and  leaving  it  aj;ain  by  tlie 
skin,  the  hinga,  the  kidneys,  and  bowels,  exercise  the 
cooling  and  cleansing  powers  of  that  fluid.  It  forms 
about  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  body;  and, 
indeed,  Bluinenbach  possessed  a  mummy  whicli,  when 
thorouglily  dried,  weighed  but  seven  and  a-half 
pounds.  The  amount  of  water  which  analysis  reveals 
in  each  part  is  proportional  to  the  (juanlity  of  blood 
it  receives,  and  its  conseijuent  activity  of  function, 
and  in  all  these  respects  the  lirain  and  the  scarf  skin, 
which  respectively  contain  78!)  and  37  parts  per  1,000, 
are  most  strongly  in  contrast.  Such  essential  quali- 
ties in  human  structures,  as  pliancy,  toughness,  and 
elasticity,  would  be  absent  if  water  did  not  abundantly 
eiist  in  tiiem. 

All  water  is  originally  derived  from  the  sea,  and 
being  raioed  from  this  never-failing  source  as  vapour, 
returns  to  tlie  earth  as  rain,  and  thus  supplies  our 
rivers,  lakes,  or  springs.  In  percolating  through  the 
Boil  much  of  the  organic  and  gaseous  impurity  of  rain- 
water is  oxidized,  and  spring  water,  is^uinl{  from 
depths,  i.s  most  pure  and  wholesome.  The  oxygen 
which  exists  so  abundantly  in  the  .soil  servos  also 
the  purpose  of  destroying  organic  matter,  for  other- 
wise the  neighbourhood  of  towns  would  become  in- 
tolerable from  the  soakage  of  refuse  into  it.  Rain- 
water abounds  in  gases,  for  example,  if  32  paits  of 
oxygen  be  obtained  from  it  without  decomposition, 
and  In  such  substances  as  nitric  acid,  its  salt  with 
«mmonia,  carbon,  and  sulpluiric  acid,  if  it  falls  in 
cities,  and  is  collected  after  having  washed  over  dusty 
roofs  an<l  gutters,  chloriiles  near  the  sea,  and  in  some 
situations  as  Par  s,  iodine  has  been  detected  in  it ;  its 
Solids  per  gallon  average  three  grains,  of  which  half 
a  grain  is  organic.  Fiom  its  mawkisli  taste,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  its  supjily,  it  is  not  generally  used  for 
drinking,  but  its  coiiijiarative  purity  has  been  said  to 
check  the  frequency  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera  when 
used  for  thi.'i  purpose:  its  softness  or  freedom  from 
limesalts  makes  it  a  favourite  with  the  laundress. 
Kiver,  spring,  and  well  water  vary  much  with  the 
geological  character  of  the  district  they  come  from, 
and  in  the  case  of  wells  with  the  depth  to  whicli  they 

•  liy  E.  D.  Miipotlier,  M.l).,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  and  Me- 
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are  sunk ;  thus  no  two  waters  can  he  more  difTerent 
than  that  of  a  shallow  well  of  some  twenty  feet  and 
that  from  a  Paris  artesian  well  1,800  feet  deep. 
Such  water  is  usually  alkaline — for  instance,  that 
from  a  well  in  Southampton  1,300  feet  deep  contains 
eighteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  per  gallon.  River 
water  has  usually  a  moderate  amount  of  gases  dis- 
solved in  it — for  instance,  about  seven  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  per  gallon,  and  they  are  considerably 
reduced  by  exposure  Another  mechanical  means — 
filtration — removes  abundant  suspended  impurities  of 
such  heterogeniety  as  clay  and  sand,  infusoria,  muscle 
fibres,  biliary  and  sewage  matters,  algaj,  confervae. 
and  fragments  of  wood,  which  average,  for  instance, 
in  the  water  of  the  Rhine,  to  eight  grains  per  gallon. 
The  salts  are  usually  those  of  carbonic,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  chlorine,  with  lime 
and  soda ;  and  these,  together  with  the  dissolved 
organic  matter,  escape  the  filter,  notwithstanding  the 
bright  and  sparkling  character  of  such  water.  As  an 
example  of  objects  which  the  microscope  discovers  in 
filtered  water,  I  may  .show  those  from  the  water  of 
the  cistern  of  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  London, 
as  represented  in  a  drawing  after  Dr.  Hassall. 


per  gallon  give  no  perceptible  taste.  3.  Absence  of 
smell.  4.  Transparency  and  absence  of  colour,  which 
latter  character  is  not  essential  ;  for  instance,  many 
waters  in  this  country  are  brownish  from  peat,  but 
not  necessarily  unwholesome,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
water  charged  with  sewage  products  is  often  bright 
and  colourless,  though  most  deadly.  5.  Alkalinity, 
usually  from  carbonate  of  lime.  The  Brussels  Sani- 
tary Congress  fixed  the  maximum  quantity  of  solid 
matter  which  potable  water  might  contain  at  forty- 
nine  grains  and  a-half  per  gallon,  of  which  not  more 
than  a  grain  should  be  organic.  This  is  a  standard 
by  whicli,  however,  we  should  not  be  guided,  for  fev/, 
if  any,  of  the  waters  supplied  to  towns  approach  this 
total  auKmnt,  and  some  of  our  best  have  nearly  double 
the  quantity  of  organic  matter  assigned.  I  may 
mention  the  amount  of  saline  matter  which  tea  water 
contains — namely,  about  2,u00  grains  per  gallon  ; 
but  great  variety  occurs,  even  to  such  an  extent  that 
40,000  grains  per  gallon  have  been  found  in  the  water 
of  a  small  lake  east  of  the  Wolga,  owing  to  eiwrnious 
evaporation  and  rare  addition  of  purer  water. 

In  river  water  tlie  lime  salts  are  always  the  most 
abundant,  being  derived  from  limestone  over  which  it 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  of  the  circular 
shape  of  this  figure,  that  all  these  plants  and  animals 
are  contained  in  a  single  drop  of  water,  for  tlie  portion 
tliey  were  obtained  from  was  that  allowed  to  settle  in 
a  large  conical  vessel,  and  the  sediment  was  then 
placed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  It  is  probably 
a  fallacy  to  regard  these  little  beings  as  the  source  of 
danger  in  impure  water ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
scavengers  for  removing  the  organic  decomposing 
matter  which  their  presence  indicates.  As  models  of 
purity  in  drinking  waler  may  be  instanced  that  of 
the  Loka  in  Sweden,  which,  flowing  over  granite, 
contains  but  l-20th  of  a  grain  of  impurity  per  gallon, 
that  of  Loch  Katrine,  now  sujiplied  to  Glasgow,  which 
has  but  two  and  one-third,  and  that  of  the  Vartry, 
which  we  will  soon  enjoy,  and  in  wliich  but  four 
grains  per  gallon  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  pumps 
produce  in  large  cities  the  most  impure  of  natural 
waters;  for  instance,  the  waler  of  one  in  Liverpool 
contains  417  grains  per  gallon  of  solids  ;  and  that  of 
Park  Crescent,  l,ondoii,  which  attains  tl'.e  height  of 
ffltliiness,  has,  according  to  that  accurate  analyst, 
Ur.  Duridas  'I'homson,  forty-three  grains  per  gallon 
of  organic  matter,  chiefly  derived  from  sewage. 

The  vegetable  matter  in  river  water  is  chiefly  linmic 
acid,  and  the  animal  products  which  are  highly  niti'o- 
genous,  and  abound  in  butyric  acid,  are  derived  from 
dead  animals  and  manure  and  sewage  which  soak 
into  the  river  in  highly  cultivated  districts  or  dense 
populations.  Another  source  of  impurity  in  shallow 
well  water  of  cities  is  gas  refuse  from  the  works,  or 
the  gas  itself,  escaping  from  leaky  pipes  and  imprag- 
natiri^  tlie  earth.  Even  the  most  impure  well  waler 
may  be  sparkling  and  co  d,  and  for  these  reasons  have 
been  often  I'eckoned  wholesome, —  a  grievous  error,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  characters  of  a  good  drinking  water  may  be 
enumerated  as  follow:  —  1.  The  temperature  shimld  be 
about  10"  less  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  not  less 
than  50'  beluw  that  uf  the  human  body.  2.  Freedom 
from  taste,  except  its  naturally  saline  one,  and  slight 
pungency  from  carbonic  acid.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  matters  most  deletericnis  may  escape  the  watch- 
fulness of  this  sense  ;  seventy  grains  of  common  salt 


flows,  giving  up  some  of  its  substance  to  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  water.  When  such  water  is  boiled,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  lime  salts  mixeil 
with  organic  matter  is  deposited  on  the  insides  of  tlie 
kettles  and  boilers  in  crusts,  which  often  become 
foetid,  and  should  be  removed.  The  presence  of 
arsenic  in  some  river  waters  and  springs  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  l-250th  of  a  grain  per  gallon  exists  in  that 
of  the  IMersey,  and  l-lG6th  in  that  of  the  Weisbaden 
mineral  water.  The  advantages  of  a  soft  water  are 
briefly  :  — that  it  is  more  economical  by  the  saving  of 
water  and  soap  in  ablution  and  wasliing  of  clothes, 
and  it  saves  fuel  by  boiling  at  a  lower  temperature 
and  by  forming  no  crust,  which  must  weaken  the 
heating  power  of  the  stove.  Much  labour  is  required 
for  removing  this  incrustation.  Soft  water  is  more 
suited  for  most  culinary  purposes — for  instance,  the 
making  of  tea. 

In  Older  to  fi-x  on  your  memories  th".  usual  impuri- 
ties of  waler,  I  will  add  to  each  of  tliese  vessels  of 
pipe-water  a  reagent  which  will  detect  the  presence 
of  some  substance,  certainly  injurious  if  in  excess  : — 
1.  Carbonic  acid  is  shown  by  whiteness  on  adding 
baryta  water.  2.  Sulphuretted  liydi-ogen  (which  I 
have  introduced  by  adding  a  drop  of  this  sewage 
waler),  brown  or  black  colour,  with  acetate  of  lead. 
3.  Sulphuric  acid,  by  chloride  of  barium  producing  a 
whiteness.  4.  Chlorides,  by  nitrate  of  silver  giving 
a  while  muddiness.  5.  Lime,  shown  by  whiteness  on 
adding  oxalate  of  ammonia.  6.  Organic  matter,  by 
the  decolorization  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and 
several  of  1  he  metals  might  be  shown  to  be  present 
occasionally  by  the  tints  they  give  with  sulphur-elted 
hydrogen. 

The  purification  of  water  before  it  is  offered  for 
human  consumption  is  a  subject  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  yet  one  which  in  many  communities 
meets  very  little  attention  praciically.  Some  useful 
changes  occur  spontaneously  in  water,  such  as  the 
settling  down  of  a  sediment  of  several  suspended  im- 
purities, and  the  discharge  of  sulphuretled  hydrogen, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  water  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  is  exposed  in  small  quantities  before  being 
supplied  to  our  troops.    Organic  matter  is  chiefly  to 
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be  removeJ  by  filtration  through  charcoal,  exposure, 
which  promotes  its  oxidation,  boiling,  the  addition  of 
such  oxidising  agents  as  permanganate  of  potash,  or 
of  astringents,  such  as  alum  or  tannin,  the  former  of 
which  is  open  to  the  objection  of  adding  to  the  sul- 
phate, by  decomposing  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but  it 
lias  the  advantage  of  throwing  down  all  tinely  sus- 
pended particles  of  clay.  Astringents  of  all  kinds 
precipitate  the  coagnlable  albuminous  matters,  and  in 
this  way  the  nuts  of  the  strychnos  potatorum  or 
''  clearing  nut  "  act  when  rubbed  upon  the  vessels  in 
which  water  is  kept  in  many  parts  of  India.  Fur 
similar  purposes  chips  of  oak  are  thrown  into  the 
drinking  water  in  the  country  round  Bordeaux. 
Compare  these  facts  with  what  we  read  in  the  Book 
of  E.Kodus,  when  Moses  used  the  bark  of  a  tree  to 
render  the  waters  of  Mara  sweet. 
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Filtration  through  sandstone,  or  various  mixtures 
of  sand  and  gravel,  can  only  remove  the  coarse  me- 
chanical impurities,  and  therefore  but  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  it.  Such  filters  are  expensive  also, 
as  they  require  frequent  renewal ;  thus  it  has  cost  the 
50,000  people  of  Toulouse  £40,000  for  such  changes 
in  the  filtering  apparatus  through  which  the  Garonne 
water  is  passed  witliin  a  few  years.  For  domestic 
purposes,  water  may  be  freed  from  mechanical  impu- 
rity by  this  little  piece  of  French  sandstone,  to  which 
is  attached  a  flexible  tube,  or  by  charcoal  arranged  in 
a  similar  way. 

Finely  powdered  peat  charcoal,  tightly  pressed 
down  and  frequently  changed,  is  a  far  preferable 
medium  for  filtering  water  on  the  small  scale,  as  it 
will  purify  six  hundred  times  its  weight  of  water  ;  but 
it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  no  kind  or  amount 
of  filtration  will  ever  render  impure  water  quite  pure 
or  even  safe  for  drinking.  Boiling  I'emoves  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  from  water;  but  it  also  removes  car- 
bonic acid  and  air,  hence  the  flat  taste  ef  such  water  ; 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  some  orga- 
nic matter  is  also  cast  down.  Hence  water  should  be 
so  treated  where  an  impure  kind  must  needs  be  used; 
and  its  aeration  and  consequent  palatable  and  whole- 
some properties  can  be  readily  restoi-ed  by  tossing  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  as  is  well  known.  Even  dis- 
tilling water  does  not  abstract  all  its  impurities  ;  for 
if  rapidly  brought  over  the  organic  matter,  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  even  some  salts,  will 
be  found  present,  especially  in  the  first  and  last  por- 
tions. However,  the  late  Dr.  Normandy's  plan  for 
obtaining  potable  water  for  our  sailor's  by  distillation 
from  the  sea  water  was  a  real  boon,  and  like  many 
other  really  useful  inventions,  was  simple  and  closely 
copied  after  Nature,  for  all  our  waters  are  originally 
had  by  evapoi-ation  from  the  sea.  The  addition  of 
Condy's  fluid  most  effectually  I'emoves  all  oi-ganic 
matter,  and  also  lead,  iron,  and  other  metals,  if  pre- 
sent, as  peroxides.  The  antidotal  power's  of  this  per- 
mang.mate  in  cases  of  metallic  poisons  have  not  been 
investigated,  though  they  pi'omise  satisfactory  results. 
The  mang.mese  which  would  enter  the  system  if 
water  was  thus  purified  would  not  prove  injurious,  as 
it  is  similar  in  its  actions  to  iron,  and  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  bodies  of  Scotchruen  who  use  oats  so 
freely  in  their  dietaries.  If  the  potash  of  Condy's 
fluid  be  thought  objectionable,  permanganate  of  lime 
might  be  used,  as  in  presence  of  organic  matter  that 
earth  would  fall  as  the  carbonate.  About  two  ounces 
of  Condy's  fluid  will  render  a  hogshead  of  very  im- 
pure water  safely  potable,  and  at  a  charge  of  less  than 


a  penny.  Its  patentee  is  of  course  a  very  enthusiastic 
advocate; — for  instance,  among  many  other  uses,  he 
advises  it  for  ablutioir,  asserting  that  soap  leaves  be- 
hind upon  the  skin  some  of  the  fatty  acids.  The 
oxidizing  powers  of  the  permanganate  are  much  in- 
creased by  a  temperature  of  150". 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  water,  although  useful  in  sup- 
plying the  materials  of  our  bones  and  itr  conferring  a 
pleasant  taste,  maybe  in  excess,  and  thus  productive 
of  disease,  as  we  shall  see  presentl}'.  It  may  be 
removed,  as  discovered  by  Ur.  Clarke,  by  means 
wiiich  seem  paradoxical — namely,  adding  fresh  lime. 
The  action  of  the  process  deperrds  on  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  carbonate  is  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid, 
with  which  the  additional  lime  forms  a  carbonate, 
and  both  this  and  the  originally  contained  carbonate 
are  precipitated.    Some  entangled   organic  matter 


also  falls.  The  plan  is  adopted  in  many  limestone 
districts,  and  will  he  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale  at 
the  Herbert  Hospital,  Woolwich.  The  water  with 
which  this  city  will  be  supplied  from  the  Vartry  will 
be  so  much  softer  than  that  now  used,  that  the  daily 
quantity  distributed  to  the  inhabitants  will  contain 
ten  tons  less  of  lime  salts.  This  will  lead  to  a  great 
econoirry  of  soap,  for  it  is  calculated  that  the  interest 
of  the  cost  of  the  Glasgow  waterworks  is  repaid  by 
the  saving  in  this  particular,  and  each  Dublin  citizen 
will  save  one  penny  per  week  in  washing  when  the 
supply  of  soft  Vartry  water  is  accomplished. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  intellectual 
labour  which  is  lavished  on  the  study  of  classics,  but 
little  of  the  sanitary  kno.vledge  which  the  Romans 
must  have  had  has  been  made  apparent.  They  seem 
to  have  been  well  aw  ire  of  the  superiority  of  water 
carried  from  a  distant  pastoral  district,  and  hence  the 
magnificence  of  their  aqueducts,  of  which  there  were 
twenty  altogether,  and  one  has  been  traced  to  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles.  Some  of  the  arches  were  one 
hundred  feet  high.  The  reservoirs,  or  msiella,  were 
of  two  kinds,  privata  for  the  houses,  and  publica  for 
the  baths,  fountains,  public  buildings,  and  to  supply 
the  requir'emeirts  of  trades.  A  staff  of  several  hun- 
dred men  conducted  the  works,  and  were  directed  by 
a  curator  aquarum.  The  water  was  plentifully  used 
in  flushing  the  sewers,  the  arr'angemerrt  of  which  was 
also  on  the  grauilest  scale,  for  the  cloaca  maxima  is 
14  ft.  wide,  32  ft.  high,  aird  constructed  of  Albano 
stone  put  together  most  perfectly.  Modern  engineers, 
by  briirging  the  supply  fronr  more  elevated  sites,  have 
rendered  water-works  less  costly  than  they  must  have 
been  in  the  cities  of  old.  The  present  water  supply 
of  this  city  is  derived  from  three  sources — the  Gi'aiid 
Canal,  which  is  stoi'ed  in  Portohello  and  James's-st. 
basins;  the  lioyal  Canal,  winch  fills  the  Blessington- 
street  reservoir,  and  to  a  trifling  aiuount  fr-om  the 
Dodder,  which  is  added  to  the  James's-strett  basin. 
The  position  of  these  reservoir's  within  the  city  must 
make  them  subject  to  pollution  from  dust  and  smoke. 
The  quality  of  the  water  had  been  long  creating  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  luedical  and  seierrlific  men, 
while  its  scantiness  at  all  times,  and  total  insutlicierrcy 
on  the  occurrence  of  fires,  was  apparent  to  every  one. 
Some  active  members  of  the  corporation  determined 
that,  if  possible,  a  purer  and  more  plentiful  supply 
should  be  had  for  the  citizens,  and  a  royal  commission 
was  obtained  to  investigate  the  subject.  Evidence  as 
to  its  unfitness  for  drinking  was  given  by  such  emi- 
nent authorities  as  Pi'of.  Apjohn,  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Prof.  Macuaiuara,  Dr.  (now 


Sir  Wm.)  Wilde.  That  of  the  Portobello  basin  was 
particularly  condemned,  being  found  to  deposit  a 
lai'ge  qriarrtily  of  organic  matter,  which  Prof.  Apjohn 
described  as  follows: — "  I  may  add  that  it  was  of 
two  kinds,  a  thready  or  filiform  product,  which, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  appeared  to  be 
corrferviB  or  fresli  water  algae,  and  a  membranous 
substance  of  a  highly  cellular  structure,  baring  some 
reseniblairce  to  certain  of  the  sporigia.  The  latter 
exhibited  two  appearances  occurring  on  the  si(hs  of 
the  basin  and  interior  of  the  mains,  partly  as  an  in- 
crustatioir  of  slight  thickness,  and  partly  as  project- 
ing growths  of  the  size  and  nearly  the  shape  of  the 
human  fingers.  The  orgairized  products  just  de- 
scribtd  were  penetrated  by  irumerous  maggots,  which 
had  the  faculty  of  spinning  threads  like  those  of  the 
spider,  executed  rapid  movements,  and  were  capable 
of  inflicting  bites.  When  a  mass  of  the  mi.xed  or- 
ganic nratter  just  described  was  placed  in  a  basin  of 
watei',  pntr'efaction  rapidly  set  in,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  an  insupportably  offensive  odour  was  evolved." 
Itr  the  field  of  this  microscope  3'ou  will  see  several 
minute  species  from  sonre  of  our  Dublin  pipe-water. 

All  kiirds  of  filth,  such  as  drowned  airirnals,  manure 
soakage  from  tilled  fields,  and  the  refuse  from  the 
boats  plying  on  the  canal,  which  to  the  boatmen 
must  have  been  as  a  house-drain,  ■wer'e  added  to  the 
water.  I  am  informed  that  at  present  the  whole 
of  the  sewage  of  the  Mountjoy  Convict  Prisons  is  dis- 
charged into  the  lioyal  Carral.  The  disagr'eeable 
flavour  of  our  water  is  constantly  perceived  by 
stranger's  coining  to  Dublin,  but  lire  sense  of  taste  of 
the  inhabitants  is  in  many  cases  dulled  by  habit. 
More  easily  demonstrable  evils  resulted  from  the  scanty 
sufiply,  tor  water  was  not  within  easy  reach  of  the 
poor,  especially  in  the  Liberties,  in  part  of  which  the 
corporation  pipes  are  n<it  laid  down.  As  an  instance, 
I  may  mention  that  Dr.  Kyan  so  ne  years  ago  ascer- 
tained tliat  of  the  fifty  houses  in  Plunket-street,  con- 
taining 800  poor,  but  one  had  pipes  carried  to  it. 
Being  dependent,  then,  on  fountains,  often  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  poor  of  this  city,  numbering 
over  100, OUO,  have  either  to  do  without  water,  or  to 
get  drenched  with  rain  on  wet  days,  or  in  stormy 
weather  by  the  blowing  about  of  the  water.  They 
have  often  to  wait  a  long  time,  amid  scenes  of  con- 
tention, for  their  turn,  and  from  the  want  of  suitable 
vessels  a  sufficiency  is  rarely  obtained.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  one  quantity  is  put  through  a  round 
of  wasliing  operations,  the  loul-smelling  suds  polluting 
the  air  of  the  rooms  for  many  hour's,  and  under  such 
circumstances  personal  cleanliness  or  salubrity  cannot 
be  hoped  for  among  the  poor  or  labouring  class.  But 
better  things  are  in  store  for  us;  a  magnificent 
system  of  water-works  is  being  constructed  to  carry 
water  fioin  a  mountainous,  granitic,  and  pastoral  dis- 
trict, twenty-two  square  miles  in  extent,  to  collect 
it  in  an  artificial  lake  420  acres  in  area,  and  in  soft- 
ness, absence  of  colour,  and  purity,  even  without  fil- 
tration, the  water  will  not  be  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  city  in  the  empire.  Tlie  composition  of  this 
Vartry  water  is  exhibited  in  this  table  of  the  analyses 
of  four  of  our  most  eminent  chemists  :  — 

Organic  matter.    Total  solids. 
Cii's.  per  gal.      Gi's.  per  gal. 
Prof.  Aijohn,  T  C  D    1  June,  1'70  4'40 

Pr-of.  Sullivan,  M  I.I.   )   1855.  1'25  4'00 

Pi'of.  liaiker,  1!  C.S.  }  August,  2"24  i-2i 
Mr.  Plunlietr,  iM.I.I.  )   1«C0.  1'24  3-99 

As  regards  supply,  it  will  be  brought  even  into  the 
house  of  the  poorest,  the  cost  being  placed  on  the 
landlord,  and  the  water  will  be  on  constant  service 
and  at  high  pressure — a  condition  of  the  utmost  mo- 
ment when  a  fire  takes  place.  The  force  will  be 
then  increased  by  turning  off  the  supply  flowing  to 
other  neighbourhoods.  Its  constant  motion  will  nev?r 
allow  the  water  to  foul  in  the  pipes.  Two  great 
mains  will  diverge  at  Lesson-street  Bridge,  and  after 
encircling  the  city,  will  reunite  at  its  western  extre- 
mity, sending  off  in  their  course  numerous  inter-com- 
municating branches.  So  far  the  arrangement  re- 
sembles the  arterial  system  of  the  human  body,  and 
when  house-pipes  are  adjusted,  and  a  full  scheme  of 
sewerage  perfected,  the  analogy  to  the  circulation  in 
its  arterial,  capillary,  and  venous  subdivisions  will  be 
indeed  complete.  For  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a 
free  and  pure  supply  of  this  health-giving  element, 
not  only  the  present  generation,  but  many  future 
ones,  will  owe  much  to  the  zeal  of  the  corporation  and 
the  unparalleled  enei'y;y  of  Sir  John  Gray,  M.D.,  the 
Chairman  of  its  Water- Works  Committee. 

The  material  most  suitable  for  cisterns  or  main 
pipes  is  cast-iron,  or  for  small  vessels,  slate  or  earth- 
enware may  be  used.  All  substances  which  allow 
permeation  of  fluids  should  be  never  used  for  storing 
water,  as  soakage  from  refuse  would  then  readily 
occur,  and  the  tank  should  be  covered  to  exclude  pol- 
lution from  the  air.  Iron  precipitates  organic  matter, 
as  was  conclusively  shown  by  Medlock,  who  found 
the  entire  of  the  organic  matter,  21  grains  of  the 
water  of  the  Dune  Canal,  Amsterdam,  was  thrown 
down  as  a  brown  de[  nsit  by  remaining  in  conlait 
with  it  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  nauseous  taste  of 
the  water  was  thereby  rumoved  completely.  Even 
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water  rendered  impure  by  sewa;;e,  urine,  or  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  can  be  rendered  fit  for  drinliijig  by 
exposure  to  iron  and  subsequent  filtration.  The  result 
ii  due  to  the  production  of  the  powerful  oxidizing 
agent— nitrous  acid  — from  the  nitrogenous  organic 
matter,  and  any  of  the  metal  which  becomes  dis- 
solved can  have  no  hurtful  effect. 

Some  advise,  however,  the  coating  of  iron  pipes 
■with  zinc  or  varnish,  and  tlie  maiins  of  our  new  works 
■will  be  varnished,  both  inside  and  outside,  according 
to  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  patent  method.  The  danger  of 
using  lead  for  pipes  or  cisterns  is  now  well  known, 
especially  if  the  water  contains  much  organic  matter, 
for  the  nitrogen  so  supplied  forms  nitrous  acid  which 
dissolves  the  metal.  But  very  pure  water  will  also 
act  on  it :  thus  the  extremely  pure  water  supplied  to 
Blancliester  will  take  up  the  one-fifth  of  a  grain  per 
gallon  in  twelve  hours,  and  deaths  by  lead  pDisoning 
have  thus  occurred  in  thai  city.  Notwithstanding 
the  interest  excited  by  this  suliject,  some  facts  are  as 
yet  undetermineil.  Thus,  we  do  not  know  why 
Thames  water  will  at  one  time  dissolve  lead  and  not 
at  another.  One  fact,  however,  is  certain,  this  metal 
should  never  be  used  for  the  storage  or  conveyance  of 
drinking  water.  'I'lie  means  for  collecting  water  in 
countries  where  it  is  scarce  and  impure  forms  now  a 
portion  of  military  hygienic  instruction;  and  one  of 
the  best  means  for  this  purpose  is  a  barrel  pierced 
with  holes,  and  placed  inside  a  larger  one,  also  pierced, 
the  interval  being  filled  with  charcoal.  Many  impu- 
rities are  thus  strained  off ;  and  until  such  plans  were 
adopted  the  French  soldiers  in  Algiers  are  said  to  have 
often  swallowed  leeches  in  drinking.  The  qnantity  of 
water  which  should  be  ingested,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  sensation  of  thirst,  varies  much,  and  in  these 
(Countries  averages  some  three  pints ;  but  in  the 
tropics,  where  evaporation  is  so  enormous,  eight  pints 
are  permitted  by  military  regulation.  For  cleansing 
purposes  and  flushing  of  sewers,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  gallons  daily  per  head  are  said  to  be 
requisite,  and  fully  tliis  quantity  is  supplied  to  each 
individual  in  Liverpool  by  the  new  water  works.  As 
long  as  it  is  ensureii  that  no  waste  occurs,  pure  water 
(iui;ht  to  be  abundantly  wthin  the  reach  of  all ;  an  1 
it  Is  nearly  as  unfit  that  water  should  become  a  com- 
modity as  that  air  should.  In  1817  L^rd  Cockburn 
wrote :—"  Standing  in  a  rainy  country,  Edinburgh 
hiis  been  always  thirsty  and  unwashed,  the  condition 
of  the  city  in  reference  to  water  positively  frightful ;" 
and  that  matters  in  th:it  great  city  are  not  much 
bettered  even  now  would  appear  from  the  forcible 
"Lectures  on  Public  Health,  in  relation  to  Air  and 
Water,"  recently  published  by  Dr.  Gairdner.  In 
large  cities  drinking  founta'ns  are  always  most  useful ; 
anil  that  they  are  largely  partaken  of  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact  that  00,000  drinkers  daily  have  been 
counted  at  that  in  Dethnal  Green,  London.  When 
we  get  our  new  pure  and  plentiful  suppl}',  no  better 
means  for  exercising  benevolence,  or  honouring  the 
memories  of  our  departed  great  ones,  could  be  adopted 
than  the  erection  of  such  fountains,  if  they  can  be 
made  at  all  ornamental,  or  not  allowed  to  become 
dry,  as  most  of  them  in  Dublin  now  are. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  the  necessity  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  human  body, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  many  disea-es 
owe  their  origin  or  increase  to  a  scanty  amount  or 
impure  condition  of  that  fluid.  The  metamorphosis 
of  tissue,  or  the  removal  of  old  material  and  the  de- 
posit of  new  which  is  momentarily  taking  place  in 
our  bodies,  is  much  influenced  by  the  great  solvent, 
water,  and  it  is  found  to  be  unduly  promoted  by  too 
much  of  this  liquid  food,  and  still  more  hurtfully 
chocked  by  too  little.  The  effects  of  excess  ol  calca- 
reous salts  in  water  are  dirUcull  to  i-ecognize,  as  they 
are  insidious  and  take  a  long  period  for  their  develop- 
ment ;  but  a  peculiar  form  of  dyspepsia  is  now  often 
assignable  to  this  cause,  as  well  as  diarrlicca  and  sub- 
sequent dysentery.  Horses  supplied  with  water 
charged  with  sulphate  of  lime  often  lose  health,  as 
grooms  notice  by  the  roughness  of  their  coats.  Bony 
tumours  in  cattle,  and  some  forms  of  stone  in  man, 
have  been  said  to  have  be^n  more  frequent  from  im- 
pregn  ition  of  water  with  this  and  other  calcareous 
salts.  The  diseases,  however,  which  have  been  shown 
by  lecent  scientific  labours  indubitably  to  depend  on 
such  causes  are  goitra  and  the  lamentable  state  of 
8;mi-idiotcy,  called  cretinism,  which  sometimes  ac- 
cjmpanies  it.  In  Durham  gaol  goitre  was  very  pre- 
valent some  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
were  seventy-seven  grains  of  lime  ami  magnesia  salts 
in  the  water  Ihey  drank.  The  disease  decreased  in 
those  affected,  and  no  new  cases  appeared  when  the 
amount  of  these  salts  was  reduced  to  eight  grains.  It 
his  been  traced  over  limestone  districts  in  several 
parts  of  Kngliud,  Switzerland,  and  India  ;  and  in  this 
ountry  the  same  distribution  of  the  disease  has  been 
«hown  by  l>r.  i\Iartin  of  Portluw,  for  it  was  prevalent 
on  the  Kilkenny  side  of  the  river  Suir,  where  the 
8  ratum  was  limestone,  and  almost  never  seen  on  the 
Waterford  side,  where  it  was  old  red  sandstone  and 
silesian  slate. 

In  Gorruckpore  the  soil  upon  which  many  villages 


are  built  is  so  calcareous,  that  some  specimens  con- 
tained 2.5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  adults  are  affected  with  goitre,  and  about 
an  equal  pi-oportion  of  the  children  are  afflicted  with 
tlie  pitiable  state  termed  cretinism.  The  dogs  and 
cats  are  said  even  to  be  affected  by  the  lime  salts. 
The  bones  of  the  skull  are  found  so  altered  in  shape, 
and  their  openings  so  contracted,  that  it  is  supposed 
that  the  lime  and  magnesia  salts  are  deposited  in  them, 
and  this  condition  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  cause 
of  cretinism,  by  interfering  with  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  biain. 


Flainpton,  while  that  of  the  Southwark  Company  was 
pumped  up  from  the  river  near  Vauxhall-bridge. 
Th^se  two  companies  possessed  mains  in  the  same 
streets,  and  supplied  the  houses  indiscriminately. 
Analysis  alone  enabled  me  to  detect  the  two  waters, 
as  the  inhabitants,  without  consulting  their  water 
receipts,  were  unable  to  state  the  source  of  theif 
supply.  And  although  the  population  supplied  by 
tlio  two  companies  was  precisely  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, except  as  to  water,  the  cholera  deaths  in  the 
houses  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company  were  37 
to  every  10,000,  and  in  those  by  the  Southwark 


Outbreaks  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  often  at- 
tributable to  organic  matter  in  water,  more  especially 
if  it  be  that  variety  which  is  derived  from  sewage. 
Dr.  Greenhow  records  a  notable  instance.  In  tlie 
Soulhvviirk  prison  for  one  day  only  the  water  was 
drawn  from  a  tank,  the  over-flow  pipe  of  which  com- 
niuuicaleil  with  a  sewer,  nearlj'  all  the  inmates  were 
attacked  with  severe  diarrhoea,  which  in  nearly  all 
instances  began  within  the  twenty-four  hours  suc- 
ceeding the  introduction  of  the  poisonous  water. 
Typhoid  fever  is  now  believed  to  be  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sewage  mattei-s  in  this  way  ;  or,  according 
to  others,  it  is  necessary  that  the  peculiar  morbid 
matter  excreted  from  the  bowels  of  a  patient  already 
attacked  should  find  entrance. 

Bedford  has  been  a  favourite  habitat  of  typhoid 
fever.  Let  me,  therefore,  read  3'ou  a  few  facts  from 
the  report  of  iMr.  Sim(m  exhibiting  the  nature  of  its 
sewerage  and  water  supply: — "  Tlie  drainage  of  Bed- 
fird  is  most  defective.  Cess-pools  are  almost  uni- 
versal ;  there  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  three  thousand 
of  them.  They  soak  all  their  contents  into  the  soil, 
for  the  Local  Act  forbids  any  drainage  of  them  into 
the  sewers.  The  refuse  of  thirteen  hundred  people 
thus  percolates  into  the  wells  from  which  the  water 
supply  is  derived." 

These  evils  ensue  from  allowing  shallow  wells  to 
bo  useil  into  which  sewage  matters  soak  ;  and  although 
their  unfitness  has  been  often  demonstrated,  it  was 
not  until  lately  generally  understood,  for  we  find 
three  chemists,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
waters  of  the  metropolis  reporting  in  1851 : — "That 
the  shallow  wells  of  London  have  never  been  pro- 
nounced unwholesome."  I  know  of  a  well,  some 
dozen  feet  deep,  which  supplies  abundantly  water 
which  stinks  abomiiiably  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  this  figure  shows 
the  crowd  of  plants  and  animals,  and  their  organic 
food,  contained  in  water  from  a  surface-well  at  Sand- 
gate,  which  Dr.  Lankester  tells  us  produced  disease. 

The  dependence  of  cholera  upon  impure  water  has 
been  clearly  proven  by  the  admirable  researches  of 
the  medical  officers  of  health  in  London.  Dr.  Dundas 
Thomson  says : — 

"  But,  perhaps,  the  most  horrible  example  on  record 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  impure  water  occurred  in  1854. 
I  found  that  the  Southwark  Company's  water  was  of 
a  different  composition  from  the  water  of  the  Lambeth 
Company,  When  I  applied  a  piece  of  muslin  over 
the  supply  pipe  of  the  Southwark  Company  to  the 
cistern  in  my  laboratory  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a 
large  quantity  of  human  excrement  was  detained,  and 
the  impurity  in  solution  was  much  greater  in  the 
Southwark  Company  than  in  the  Lambeth  water, 
which  contained  little  or  no  matter  in  mechanical 
suspension.    The  Lambeth  water  was  obtained  from 


Company  130  to  every  10,000,  or  as  one  to  thi-ee  and 
a-half.  I  conclude  from  the  data  supplied  that  2,500 
persons  were  destroyed  by  the  Southwark  water,  who 
would  have  been  saved  if  they  could  have  obtained 
the  Lambeth  water.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Lambeth  water,  in  the  epidemic  of  1848-49,  was 
more  fatal  in  its  effects  than  the  Southwark,  the 
Lambeth  Company  taking  their  water  lower  down 
the  river  at  that  time.  The  mortality  in  houses 
supplied  by  the  Lambeth  water  was  125  in  10,000, 
while  the  deaths  in  houses  supplied  by  the  Southwark 
water  were  118  in  10,000." 

The  same  energetic  phj'sician  records  it  as  a  matter 
of  general  belief  in  India,  that  cholera  is  producibla 
mainly  by  water;  and  he  relates  the  following  iri- 
sfances  of  the  way  in  which  reservoirs  of  that  inesti- 
mable fluid  are  treated  :  — 

"  One  large  tank,  1  recollect,  which  was  used  for 
the  supply  of  water,  had  located  on  its  banks  several 
faquirs,  who  had  resided  there  for  years;  one  of 
these  who  had  made  a  vow  to  allow  his  nails  to 
grow  for  twelve  years  attracted  my  attention  parti- 
cularly by  the  remarkable  appearance  of  his  nails, 
which  resembled  rain's  horns  in  being  twisted  and 
indurated  to  the  extent  of  six  inches.  I  was  desirous 
of  getting  a  specimen  of  his  cast  off  nails  for  my 
museum,  but  he  replied  that  it  was  part  of  his  vow  to 
throw  them  into  the  tank,  where  also  all  excretions 
were  deposited,  and  where  his  ablutions  were  per- 
formed, according  to  his  own  statement.  These  waters 
contained  much  organic  matter  in  solution,  a  consi- 
derable amount  in  suspension." 


I  cursorily  alluded  in  my  Introductory  Lecture  to 
the  belief  that  cholera  was  due  to  the  use  of  con- 
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laminated  water,  and  I  now  will  lay  before  you  some 
of  the  facts  which  seem  to  corroborate  tliat  view  ; 
and  first,  of  the  famous  ISroad-street  pump.  The 
cholera  broke  out  in  this  neighbourhood  in  1854,  and 
killed  five  hundred  people  in  less  than  one  week.  Dr. 
Lankester  examined  tlie  water  of  it,  and  found  the 
remarkable  fungus,  his  representation  of  which  I  show 
you. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Dundas  Thomson, 
it  contains  over  six  grains  of  organic  matter  derived 
from  sewage.  The  clearest  case  where  cholera  was 
due  to  it  was  that  of  a  lady,  who,  having  resided  in 
the  vicinity,  moved  to  Hampstead,  some  three  miles 
distant.  The  pump-water  in  Bri>ad-3treet  was  so 
sparkling  and  pleasant  that  she  sent  daily  for  it.  She 
and  her  neice  were  the  only  persons  attacked  with 
cholera  in  Hampstead,  and  her  servant  suffered  from 
severe  diarrhoea. 

Cholera  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  low  level, 
because  of  the  difficulty  which  water  charged  with  its 
peculiar  poison  encounters  in  escaping.  This  fact 
was  most  admirably  demonstrated  by  the  Kegistrar- 
General  in  his  famous  report  on  theepidein'c  in  1849, 
and  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  diagram  which 
I  exhibited  at  my  first  lecture.  Exceptions,  however, 
depending  on  the  local  water  supply  were  numerous. 

From  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Snow  who  ori- 
ginated the  idea  that  cl-.olera  was  spread  by  the  water 
used  for  drinking,  I  select  tv/o  instances,  the  one  to 
show  the  decrease  of  cholera  following  improved 
water  supply,  the  other  its  increase  when  the  quality 
of  that  necessary  is  deteriorated.  The  cases  of  cho- 
lera in  Exeter  in  1832  exceeded  1,000.  The  water 
supply  was  by  carriers  from  the  river,  into  which  all 
the  sewage  flowed.  Before  the  next  visitation  which 
devastated  the  country,  the  water  was  taken  from 
two  miles  above  the  town,  and  in  1849  but  forty-four 
cases  occiured,  and  in  1854  hardly  one.  Hull,  in 
1832,  was  supplied  with  pure  water,  but  so  scanty,  that 
the  poor  had  to  resort  to  other  means  to  prucure  it; 
300  people,  mainly  lire  pooi-est,  died  of  cholera  in  that 
year.  In  1844  a  supply  was  abundantly  procured  for 
all  classes,  but  fi'om  the  river ;  and  accordingly,  iji 
1849,  1,834  persons  from  all  ranks  fell  viclinrs  to  this 
ignoi'ance  or  negligence  of  the  poiionous  effects  of 
contaminated  water.  It  is  remarkable  that  Suirder- 
land  was  the  first  town  attacked,  both  in  the  epidemics 
of  1831  and  1848. 

What  has  been  proven  of  cholera  may  be  just  as 
true  of  many  other  intestinal  and  other  diseases,  and 
must  surely  awaken  communities  to  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  water  pure  and  plenty.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  reading  for  you  Shakspeare's  description  of  blood 
poisoning,  as  it  is  most  coirsonant  with  the  modern 
view  of  the  action  of  the  cholera  poison  :  — 

"  Whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
1  liat,  swilt  as  quicksilver,  it  ciiuises  tlnougU 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eagar  dioripings  iuto  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood." 

That  yellow  and  marsh  fevers  are  due  to  the  water 
the  patients  have  drunk  is  credited  by  many  mainly 
on  such  evidence  as  the  following : — All  on  board  a 
ship  which  had  watei  ed  at  .Jamaica,  except  those  who 
messed  at  the  captain's  table,  were  attacked  by  yellow 
fever.  The  water  used  by  the  captain  and  his  friends 
was  brought  in  the  out  voyage  from  Eui-ope.  The 
transport  ship  Argo,  which,  in  returning  to  Marseilles, 
took  in  a  water  supply  at  a  ci'eek  at  Algiers,  and  many 
on  board  were  seized  with  ague,  while  no  case  of  that 
dit-ease  occurred  on  board  a  companion  ship  which 
made  the  same  voyage  but  did  not  water  ofl' Algiers. 

Many  diseases — for  example,  yellow  fever  and  boils 
— were  at  one  time  believed  to  be  producible  by  sul- 
phurri'tted  hydrogen  in  water,  but  that  gas  abounds 
in  tlie  Harr-owgate  and  other  sulphur  springs  which 
give  rise  to  no  such  effect. 

It  may  be  regai-ded  as  almost  proven  that  the 
eggs  or  embryos  of  many  parasitic  worms,  such  as 
the  guinea-worm  and  brnad  tape-worm,  the  rare  one 
in  this  country,  gain  entrance  into  the  human  body 
bv  means  of  the  water  we  drink  ;  for  as  no  one 
believes  now  in  the  doctrirre  that  they  are  spon- 
taneously generatid,  in  either  our  foodo:  drink  they 
must  lie  cnncealed. 

The  influence  of  a  scanty  water  supply  in  promo- 
ting skin  diseases  I  will  speak  of  in  a  future  lecture. 


NATiONAr-  GAr.cr'.Ry  op  HtEr.AND. — The  atten- 
dance of  visitoi-s  at  the  gallery  during  the  week  end- 
ing 6th  August,  was  2,.324.  'I'otal  since  the  opening 
on  the  1st  February  last,  138,237.  At  the  fifth 
annual  election  of  governors  held  on  the  10th  insf.., 
the  fiiUowing  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whose  period 
of  oflice  had  expired,  were  re-elected: — The  Uight 
Hon.  the  Lord  Cliancellor,  Viscount  Powerscourt, 
Lord  Talbot  de  iMalaliide,  Sir  Geo.  F.  IIodsoD,  Bart., 
Kobert  Caldwell,  J.  Calvert  Strange,  J.F.,  ai  d  J.  E. 
I'igott. 


LIGHTHOUSE   ILLUMINATION    BY  M.\G- 

NETO-ELECTHICITY.* 
Any  one  who, on  a  tolerably  clear  ni'^ht, has  crossed 
the  Channel  betweeir  Folkstone  and  Uoiplogne,  and 
remained  on  deck,  must  have  noticed  on  the  French 
coast  what  appeared  a  brilliant  star,  now  wa-vinfi, 
now  waning.  It  was  the  liglit  of  the  far-famed 
Pharos,  on  Cape  Grisnez.  Hut  if  lie  has  made  the 
passage  within  the  last  eighteen  months.  Iris  gaze 
will  have  been  attracted  by  a  still  brighter  star'  on 
the  British  coast,  of  a  bluish  lint,  steady  and 
brilliirrt.  This  is  the  magneto-electric  light  at 
Dungeness,  the  brightest  spark  in  the  world,  and 
one  which  unites  a  rare  scieulific  with  a  practical 
iirteiest,  and  may  prove  only  lire  first  lighted  of  a 
multitude  of  similar  beacons.  I  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  liistorj,  production,  and  merits  of 
this  light. 

History — If  we  ask  the  parentage  of  the  magneto- 
electric  light,  Mr.  Frederick  Hales  Holmes  is  cer- 
tainly its  father,  but,  like  other  beings,  it  has  had 
two  gr'andfatliers — the  philosopher  who  fiistsliowed 
the  conducting  irower  of  charcoal, and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  between  charcoal  terminals  of  an  inter- 
rupted galvanic  current;  and  Professor  Faraday, 
who  discovered  that  when  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  sur- 
rourrded  hy  a  coil  of  metallic  wire,  was  made  lo 
pass  by  tlie  poles  of  a  magnet,  an  electric  current 
was  produced  in  the  wire,  which  revealed  its  exis- 
tence hy  eflTecting  chemical  decompositions,  or  by 
giving  a  spark.  This  spark,  it  is  true,  was  bar'ely 
visible  as  at  first  obtained,  but  it  bad  been  exalted 
into  the  present  inagneio-electric  light. 

It  appears  that  in  1803  some  large  magneto- 
electr'ic  machines  were  erecl  ed  ill  Paris  lor  producing 
gas  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  object  of 
the  proprietor  being  V  use  this  gas  for  the  purposes 
of  combustion  ;  but  the  scheme  failed,  the  coniiiany 
that  was  being  formed  came  to  nothing,  and  the 
machines  were  pronounced  by  leariina;  sclent  fic  men 
to  be  only  e.'ijiensive  toys.  Mr.  Holmes,  however, 
who  was  one  of  the  referees,  pi  o|)osed  to  I  urn  lliem 
to  account  for  electro-plating  and  gilding,  and 
thought  it  possible  that  tlie  electric  light  might  be 
produced  advantageously  hy  their  means.  '*  My 
propositions,"  he  says,  in  his  evidence  beToie  the 
Hoyal  Commission  on  Lights,  Buoys,  and  Beacons, 
"  were  entTely  ridiculed,  and  the  conserpience  was, 
that  instead  of  saying  that  I  lliouglil  I  could  do  it, 
I  promised  to  do  it  by  a  certain  day.  On  that  day, 
with  one  of  Duboscti's  rcsulaiors  or  lainns,  I  pro- 
duced the  magneto-electric  light  for  the  first  time; 
hut  as  the  machines  were  ill-constrncied  for  the 
purpose, and  as  I  bad  considerable  ditficulty  to  make 
an  adjustment  to  produce  a  fitting  current,  the  liglit 
could  only  be  e.xhibiled  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time — say  ten  or  twenty  iniiuites — when  the  ad- 
justments wei'e  entirely  displaced  by  the  friction; 
the  rubliing  surfaces  were  worn  away.  From  this 
time  I  directed  my  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  reconstr  uction  of  these  machines  entirely,  from 
the  very  framework  upwards,  so  as  lo  produce  the 
currerit  that  I  saw  necessary  for  tlie  electric  light." 
During  this  time  it  appears  that  Mr.  Holmes,  not 
liking  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  French 
Company,  left  Paris,  and  'eft  his  imperfect  machine 
there;  and  it  was  this  very  machine  wliich  was 
subsequently  used  by  the  French  Government  in 
their  e.\perimeiits,  and  these  experiments  were 
carried  on  hy  a  man  who  had  worked  under  Mr. 
Holmes.  The  inventor  next  appears  in  Belgium, 
continuing  his  improvements  with  a  new  machine, 
and  visited  by  Admiral  (then  Captain)  Fitzroy, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  Admiralty  to  go  to 
Brussels,  see  1  he  lisht,  and  report  on  it.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1 857,  Professor  Holmes  applied  to  the  Trinity 
Board,  and  in  the  following  monlh  the  electric  light 
was  exiiiliited  for  several  nights  at  the  experimental 
lantern  at  Blackwail,  befo'e  llie  Light  Committee 
and  Professor  Faraday.  In  May  an  agreement  was 
made  for  a  trial  at  the  South  Foreland,  hut  it  was 
not  till  the  8th  of  Deceiiilier  that  this  experiment 
at  an  actual  lighthouse  was  commenced.  The  Elder 
Brethren  made  arrangements  for  getting  observa- 
tions by  the  crews  of  pilol-culters,  masters  of  light 
vessels,  and  the  keepers  of  neighbouring  lighthouses, 
both  on  the  British  and  French  coasts.  Some  un- 
foreseen dltficuUies  seem  to  have  arisen,  due  partly, 
no  doubt,  to  the  novelty  of  the  whole  arrangement, 
but  partly  also  to  the  complicated  optical  apparatus 
in  tlie  lijjhthouse  being  suiled  to  a  lar'.;e  flame  in- 
stead of  a  brilliant  point  of  light,  and  being  ill- 
adjusted  to  throw  that  light  to  the  horizon.  All 
this  caused  some  interruptions  in  the  experiment. 
M.  Rcynaud,  tlie  Director-General  of  the  French 
Lighthouses,  inspected  the  light  on  April  26,  1859; 
it  was  visited  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Lights,  Buoys,  and  Beacons,  includ- 
ing myself,  three  days  afterwards,  and  on  the  same 
day  Professor  Faraday  wrote  a  report  to  the  Trinity 
House.    Tlie  opinions  expressed  were  so  far  favour- 
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alile,  that  the  Elder  Brethren  desired  a  further  trial 
of  six  months,  during  which  time  the  li'jlit  was  to 
be  entirely  under  their  own  control,  Mr.  Holmes  not 
beirrg  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way.  The  light 
was  again  kindled  on  August  22,  and  the  experi- 
ment happened  soon  to  he  exposed  to  a  severe  test, 
as  one  of  the  light-keepers  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  arrangement  of  lamps  in  the  lantern  was 
suddenly  removed,  and  another  look  his  place  witli- 
ont  any  previous  instruction.  This  man  thought 
the  light  quite  8li-ong  enough  if  he  allowed  the 
carbon  points  to  touch,  as  the  lamp  then  required 
no  attendance  whatever,  and  he  could  leave  it  in 
that  way  for  hours  together.  On  being  remon- 
strated with,  ho  said,  "  It  is  quite  good  enough." 
Noi  wilhslariding  such  dilficullies  as  these,  the  ex- 
periment was  considered  satisfactory,  but  it  was 
discontinued  at  the  South  Foreland,  for  the  cliffs 
there  ar  e  marked  by  a  double  light,  and  the  electric 
spark  was  so  much  brighter  than  the  oil-flames  in 
the  other  house  that  there  was  no  small  dunser  of 
its  being  seen  alone  in  thick  weather,  and  thus 
fatally  misleading  some  unfortirnate  vessel. 

Tlien  occurred  a  period  of  two  years,  consumed 
partly  in  comiiu  to  tlie  decision  that  the  maaneto- 
eleclric  light  was  to  he  exhibited  at  Duiiyeness,  and 
partly  in  fitting  up  the  lighthouse  there  (which,  by 
the  way,  had  been  cracked  by  lightning)  tor  the 
reception  of  its  n.^w  occupant. 

It  was  not  deemed  desirable  to  trust  the  illumi- 
nation of  that  headland  entirely  to  the  electric  light, 
hence  the  ohi  apparatus  was  retained,  and  the  oil- 
lamp  has  always  been  kept  ready  for  use  in  case  of 
necessity.  A  sn iiplementary  lantern  waslherefoie 
coiistrucleil  on  the  top  of  (beorrlinary  one,  and  in 
tills  the  electric  lamp  was  fi.-ied,  and  surrounded  by 
a  small  combination  of  lenses  and  prisms  made  ex- 
pressly for  it  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingliarn. 
In  tlii^  meantime  Mi'.  Holmes  had  consiileriihly  im- 
proved liis  lamp  hy  borrowing  an  idea  from  an 
arrangement  devised  by  a  M.  Serrin.  At  length, 
in  February,  1862,  this  lamp  was  lit  at  Dungeness, 
but  it  was  e.vtiuguished  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  iiistnicliiig  fresh  lighthouse  keepers,  who  had  to 
take  charge  of  the  appiiratiis,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Gtliof  June  that  the  brilliant  starshone  permanently 
on  our  southern  coast. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  have  not  been  indif- 
fei'ent  or  idle.  When  the  Royal  Commission  visited 
Paris,  the  lighlliouse  authorities  were  found  experi- 
menting with  a  comparai ivi ly  small  machine,  and 
had  clearly  not  overcome  the  difiiculty  of  maintain- 
ing the  charcoal  points  at  a  proper  distance.  But 
they  persevered,  and  last  July  there  was  published 
in  ihe  Moniieur  Unirersel  a  report  by  M.  Reynaud 
to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  in 
which  he  expressed  a  most  favourable  opinion  of 
the  electric  liglit,  and  the  Minister  gave  an  order 
for  two  electro-magnetic  maeliines,  to  be  placed 
in  the  double  lighthouse  of  the  Cap  de  la  Heve, 
near  Havre.  Thus  Fiance  is  following  England 
in  Ihe  adoption  of  this  improvement  in  coast 
lights,  just  as,  years  ago,  Great  Britain  followed 
France  in  the  use  of  the  Dioptric  system  of  illumi- 
nation. 

It  is  possible  that  some  other  nations  may  not  be 
behind  the  French.  The  Dutch  Government  con- 
tern|)lale  placing  an  electric  light  at  Sclieveningen, 
and  a  second  one  at  Texel.  The  lighthouse  system 
in  the  empire  of  Brazil  is  excellent,  and  they  have 
long  had  an  eye  on  the  electric  light.  Sweden  is  on 
the  alert;  and  inquiries  have  also  been  made  re- 
specting its  manauement  and  cost  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Vienna. 

Apparatus. — Many  readers  will  be  familiar  wiih 
the  apjiaratus  both  of  Mr.  Holmes  and  of  M.  Ber- 
loiz,  from  having  examined  tliem  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibii ion  last  year.  It  would  be  very  ditfi- 
ciilt  lo  describe  lliein  without  drawings,  but  the 
following  may  give  them  a  snfiiciently  good  general 
idea: — In  the  ai)]iaratus  at  Dungeness,  the  power 
that  produces  the  light  is  resident  in  120  perma- 
nent magneis,  of  about  fifty  pounds  each,  ranged 
on  the  periphery  of  two  large  wheels.  This  power 
is  calleil  into  action  by  asleam  engine,  with  Cornish 
boilers,  of  aboiii  thiee-horse  power,  which  causes  a 
series  of  160  soft  iron  cores  surrounded  by  coils  of 
wire  to  rotate  past  the  magnets.  The  small  streams 
of  electricity  thus  generated  are  collected  together 
into  one  stream,  and  by  a  special  piece  of  apparatus 
called  a  commutator'  the  alternate,  positive,  and 
negative  currents  are  all  brought  into  one  direction. 
TlTe  whole  power  is  then  conveyed  by  a  thick  wire 
from  the  engine-lnmsfc  to  the  liglitliouse  tower,  and 
up  into  the  centre  of  the  illuminating  apparatus. 
There  it  passes  between  two  charcoal  points,  pro- 
ducing thus  a  most  brilliant  and  continuous  spark. 
The  ''lamp,"  or  "  regulator,"  is  so  contrived  that 
by  means  of  a  balance  arrangement  and  a  magnet, 
round  which  the  wire  coils,  the  charcoal  pcjints  are 
kept  always  at  a  proper  distance  apart.  At  sunset 
the  machine  is  started,  making  about  100  revolutions 
per  minute;  an  1  the  ultemlant  has  only  to  draw 
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two  bolts  in  the  lamp,  when  the  pov>  er  thus  spun  In 
the  ensine-room  hursts  intoli|ihlof  full  nitensity. 
It  now  requires  little  or  no  thoujjht  for  three  hours 
iiud  a  half,  wlien,  the  charcoal  points  beino;  con- 
8:ime(l,  the  lamp  nnist  he  chunked,  and  this  is  done 
without  extinjjuishinj:  the  lif-'lit,  for  it  is  the  kindling 
of  the  second  lamp  tluit  puis  out  the  first.  There 
are  always  several  lamps  ready  at  Duiifreness  in 
case  of  accident,  and  e\erything  is  kept  in  dupli- 
cate. 

The  French  machine  is  composed  of  fifty-six 
magnets,  distributed  in  seven  vertical  equidistant 
planes,  upon  the  angles  of  an  oclasional  prism.  Tlie 
maximum  of  intensity  is  obtained  when  the  machine 
turns  350  or  400  times  per  mniiite,  and  the  direction 
of  the  current  is  then  reversed  nearly  0,000  per 
minute.  Thure  is  no  commutator  employed,  and 
the  alternate  currents  are  not  brought  into  one. 

Merits  and  demerits. — In  favour  of  the  electric 
apparatus  it  may  be  stated,  without  any  ft-ar  of 
contradiclion,  tliat  tlie  light  is  vastly  more  intense 
than  that  produced  fro(n  tlie  most  powerful  oil-lamp 
or  any  practicable  number  of  argaud  burners.  In 
truth,  that  \iow  shining  at  Duiigeness  is  the  most 
hrilliaut  light  in  existence,  'i'he  following  state- 
ment will  illustrale  this.  Professor  Faraday  says 
of  it,  wlien  at  the  Soutli  Foreland,  "  During  the  day- 
time I  compared  the  intensity  of  the  light  with  that 
of  the  sini — that  is,  it  was  placed  before  and  by  the 
side  of  the  sun,  and  both  looked  at  tlirough  dark 
glasses  ;  its  light  was  as  briglit  as  that  of  the  sun, 
hut  the  sun  was  not  at  its  brightest."  No  other 
light  in  existence  would  have  stood  that  test.  Again, 
he  describes  an  experiment  at  Dungeness  : — "  Ar- 
rangements were  made  on  shore,  by  which  observa- 
tions could  he  made  at  sea  al)out  five  miles  off 
on  the  relative  liyht  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  tlie 
metallic  reflectors  with  their  argand  oil-lamps  (the 
light  formerly  used),  for  either  could  be  shown  alone, 

or  both  together  'i'he  combined  effect  was 

u  glorious  light  up  to  the  five  miles;  then,  if  the 
electric  li^ht  was  extintjuislied,  there  was  a  great 
fallingoffiii  the  effect,  though,  afierafcw  moments' 
rest  to  the  eye,  it  was  seen  that  the  oil-lamps  and 
reflectors  were  in  their  good  and  proper  state.  On 
t  lie  other  hand,  when  the  electric  linlit  was  restored, 
the  glory  rose  to  its  first  high  condition.  Tlien, 
whilst  both  were  in  action,  the  reflectors  were 
shaded,  and  the  electric  light  left  alone;  but  the 
naked  eye  could  see  no  sensible  diminution;  nor 
when  the  reflectors  were  returned  into  efl^'ectual  use 
could  it  see  any  sensible  addition  to  the  whole  light 
power,  though  the  telescope  siiowed  that  the  altera- 
tion in  the  lantern  had  taken  place  at  the  right 
time."  M.  Reynaud  estimates  the  usual  intensity 
of  the  light  at  from  180  to  190  standard  Carcel 
burners. 

This  superiority  of  brightness  is  of  praci  ical  service 
only  in  thick  weather,  for  if  the  air  be  clear  an  or- 
dinary first-class  light  under  the  old  system  answers 
every  pur|iuseof  the  mariner,  and  in  fog  no  light  is 
of  any  avail.  But  it  scarcely  requires  demonstra- 
tion that  in  certain  intermediate  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  brighter  light  will  penetrate  the  haze, 
rain,  or  snow,  to  a  dstance  at  which  the  other  is 
perfectly  invisible.  Tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  rays  emitted  to  prevent  its  doing  so,  for  when 
gubmitted  to  spectral  analysis,  the  electric  light  is 
found  to  contain  every  ray  that  the  oil  flame  does, 
and  otlicra  besides.  The  leturiis  of  neiglibourinn' 
lighthouse  keepers,  and  of  the  masters  of  two  of  tbe 
lightships  at  tlie  Uoodwin  Sands,  during  the  expe- 
riment at  the  South  Foreland,  show  this  to  be 
actually  the  case,  and  similar  testimony  is  borne  by 
the  masters  of  passing  vessels,  the  commanders  of 
the  Channel  steam  packets,  and  the  pilots  who  fre- 
quent the  iifiglilioiiiiiig  seas. 

The  peculiar  bluish  colour  of  the  light  as  seen 
from  a  distance  is  another  advantage,  liy  distinguish- 
ing it  from  ships'  lights,  or  lamps  on  shore;  and 
practically  this  is  a  great  object.  Of  course  it  may 
1)6  made  red  or  green,  or  any  other  tint,  by  coloured 
glasses — indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  such 
a  purpose.  As  the  light  can  be  interrupted  and 
inime<liately  rekindled  with  full  intensity  at  plea- 
sure, this  light  offers  facilities  for  signalling  which 
no  other  does.  Jiach  lighthouse  might  he  made  to 
repeat  Its  own  numhor  all  ni^lit  long,  if  that  w(!re 
thought  de^iralile.  Another  ad  vantage  is  well  stated 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Faraday  In  cases 
where  the  light  is  from  lamp  flames  fed  by  oil,  no 
increase  of  lijilit  at  or  near  the  focus  or  foci  of  the 
apparatus  is  possible  beyond  a  certain  degree,  be- 
cause I'f  the  size  of  the  flames  ;  hut  in  the  electric 
lamp  any  amoui.t  of  tlie  light  may  he  accumulated 
at  the  locus,  and  sent  abroad  at,  of  course,  an  in- 
creased exp(Mise.  In  consequence  of  the  evolution 
of  tlie  liglil  in  so  limiteil  a  focal  space,  it  may  he 
directed  seaward,  diverging  either  iriore  or  less,  or 
in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  direction  at  pleasure, 
with  the  utmost  tiK'ili'y.  The  enormous  shadow 
under  the  I'ght,  produced  by  the  oil  flame  burner, 
which  iibso'bs  and  renders  useless  the  descending 


rays  to  a  very  large  extent,  does  not  occur  in  the 
magneto-electric  lamp  ;  all  the  light  proceeding  in 
that  direction  is  turned  to  account.  The  optical 
l)art  of  the  arrangement,  whether  dioptric  or  re- 
flecting, miiiht  be  very  small  in  comparison  with 
those  in  use  ;"  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  at  Dungeness. 
As  there  is  always  an  extra  steain-ensjine  and  ma- 
chinery on  the  premises,  and  ready  for  work,  the 
power,  and  the  consequent  linht  between  the  char- 
coal points,  might  at  any  time  be  doubled  if  the 
state  of  the  atmosfihere  seemed  to  require  it. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  fog  noliti'ht, 
liowever  powerful,  is  of  much  avail,  and  public  at- 
tention is  now  being  directed  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving our  fog  signals.  It  has  been  well  observed 
in  M.  Ueynaud's  report,  During  foggy  weather 
the  supplementary  steain-ensrine  iniyht  be  employed 
in  playing  sonorous  instrunien  is,  which  would  carry 
sound  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  the  hells  to 
which  we  have  recourse  at  present." 

Aiiain^t  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  this 
electric  light  must  he  set  the  greater  complexity  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  consequent  greater  cliaiice 
of  derangement,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  providin;; 
ii^ihtltouse-keepers  of  a  superior  order,  and  an  engi- 
neer to  inspect  the  machinery  and  keep  it  in  re- 
pair. This  demand  for  superior  workmen  is  a  dilfi- 
ciilty  we  generally  have  to  encounter  in  perfecting 
our  engines  either  of  peace  or  war. 

The  relative  expense  of  the  magnetf^-electric  liirht 
and  the  Fresm-l  lamp  is  a  consideration  that  must 
not  be  overloc ked,  though  it  should  not  be  allowed 
too  much  weiiilit  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
safety  of  valuable  cargoes  and  priceless  human  lives. 
The  original  outlay  in  machinery  for  the  electric 
linht  is  very  lar'^e,  but  there  must  he  set  against 
this  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  used  for  directing  the  rays  where  they 
are  wanted.  The  working  expense  consists  of  the 
coals  burnt,  the  charcoal  points  used  up,  and  the 
wear  of  the  machinery,  all  of  which  perhaps  scarcely 
exceeds  the  cost  of  oil  under  the  old  system.  The 
magnets  are  said  rather  to  increase  in  strength  than 
to  diminish  by  use.  The  salary  of  an  engineer  is  a 
more  serious  item,  hut  the  expense  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  appointing  one  engineer  to  several  light- 
houses, if  the  electric  system  become  common,  Mr. 
Holmes  estimates  the  working  expenses  of  tliv 
electric  apparatus  as  compared  with  the  oil-lamp, 
at  about  400  against  290.  Tlie  French  estimate  is, 
''  Abstracting  tlieexpenses  of  tlierlrstestahlishment, 
it  will  he  found  that  while  the  expenses  of  the 
annual  maintenance  ofa  lighthouse  of  the  firstorder 
fed  with  colza-oil  rise  to  9,421  francs  7o  centimes, 
those  of  the  same  li'^htliouse  illuminated  by  elec- 
tricity would  be  12,240  francs."  Again,  "The 
annual  expense  will  be  increased  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  in  lighthouses  of  the  first  order,  but  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  luminous  intensity 
at  least  fivefold  greater." 

It  has  been  olijectcd  that  the  light  is  too  bright, 
dazzling  the  mariner  and  misleading  him  as  to  its 
distance,  hut  experience  will  soon  remove  this  source 
of  error;  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  light 
can  produce  any  dazzling  effect,  unless  exhibited  at 
the  head  of  a  pier  close  alongside  of  which  the  tna- 
riiier  must  steer  his  way.  But  for  harbour  lights 
it  is  not  required.  Its  proper  place  is  on  the  pro- 
minent points  of  the  coast  which  are  used  as  land- 
falls by  vessels,  and  unless  objections  present  them- 
selves in  the  future  which  are  as  yet  unknown,  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  that  each  of  these  head- 
lands will  in  time  be  marked  by  its  brilliant  electric 
light.—  Quar.  Jour,  oj  Science  and  Phar.  Journcd. 


The  Mornincj  Post,  Sept.  29,  speaking  of  Ben- 
son's Watches  in  the  Kxbil)ition,  says  :— "  Tlie  col- 
lection of  watches  shown  by  Mr.  Benson  is  a  large, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  interesting  one,  and  consi- 
derable attention  has  been  paid  by  the  exhibitor  to 
the  decoration  of  the  cases.  Many  of  them  are 
extremely  elegant  in  the  design,  and  were  the  re- 
sult of  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Benson  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Soutli  Kensington  Schools  of  Design."  Chro- 
nometer, duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters, 
centre  seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds,  and  every 
description  of  watch,  from  the  plainest  to  the 
highest  quality  of  wliich  the  art  is  at  present  capa- 
ble, adapted  to  all  climates.  Benson's  illustrated 
pam|)hlet  on  watidies  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps) 
contains  a  short  history  of  watch  making,  with  des- 
criptions and  prices,  from  3  to  200  guineas  each. 
It  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and 
enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
the  colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the  world  to 
select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by 
post.  J.  W.  Benson,  prize  medallist,  class  33, 
Mouourable  mention,  class  15;  33  and  34,  Lud- 
gate-hill,  Londoti.  Branch  estahlisUmenf,  63, 
Cornhill.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  Clock 
maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointment  toH.Il.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


CARLINGFORD  BAR. 
I.v  our  last  issue  we  announced  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  'I'rade  had  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of 
£hO,OU0  on  deepening  of  the  Bar  at  the  entrance  to 
that  hue  sheet  of  water,  Carlingford  Lough.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  an  interesting  book,  pul>- 
lished  some  years  ago,  undor  the  title  of''  A  Picturesque 
Handbook  to  Carlingford  Bay  and  the  Watering  Places 
in  its  vicinity."  The  oljject  of  the  work,  as  stated  in 
the  introduction,  was  "  to  show  how  readily  acces.sible 
to  tourists  is  a  district  remarkable  beyond  most  others 
for  scenic  beauty,  salubrity,  and  cheapness  and  ex- 
C'  llence  of  accommodation."  When  the  lines  of  rail- 
way from  Newry  and  Dundalk,  with  their  junction 
close  to  Greenore  Point,  and  the  docks  and  pier  are  all 
completed,  we  have  not  theslightest  doubt  but  that  ■'  the 
time-hallowed  and  ever  freshly-beautiful  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Cailingfoid"  will  not  be  unknown  to  the  gene- 
ral run  of  health-seekers,  who  need  not  fly  off  to 
Madeira,  or  even  into  a  "  Crijsiul  Sanilurium  :  — 

"  The  navigation  to  Newry  has  the  advantage  of  a 
lighthouse,  situated  at  the  bar  on  Haulliowline  rock, 
at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Carlingfurd.  It  was  erected 
in  ly23,  and  shows,  at  an  elevation  of  101  feet  above 
high  water,  a  fixed  while  light,  which  can  be  seen 
;  fifteen  miles  out  at  sea.  There  is  another  lif;hthou.->e 
j  in  Carlingford  Lougb,  two  miles  and  a-lia!f  farther 
inland,  on  Greenore  Point,  erected  in  1830.  It  is  a 
white  revolving  light,  twenty-nine  feet  above  high 
j  water,  and  may  be  seen  nine  miles  off  at  sea.  There 
I  is  another  light  still  required  at  Warrenpoint  to  enable 
inward-bound  vessels  to  reach  the  head  of  the  Lough 
in  dark  nights.  The  steamers  particularly  feel  the 
want  of  this  light  in  winter,  and  when  the  atmosphere 
is  foggy.  The  opinion  of  nautical  men  is  that  it  this 
light  weie  placed  on  the  Black  Kock  or  some  other 
elevated  place  at  the  bead  of  the  Lough,  and  that  the 
bar  WL-re  removed,  the  Carlingford  Lough  would  be  a 
most  complete,  easily  entered,  and  perfectly  safeharboiir 
of  refuge,  sheltered  from  every  wind.  This  bar  is  a 
natural  deposit  of  blue  clay  and  boulders,  upon  a 
strata  of  limestone  rock,  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface  running  right  across  the  entrance 
to  the  Lough.  It  was  originally  a  very  narrow 
ridge,  but  from  the  accumulations  of  sand  and  clay 
carried  down  fioni  the  head  of  the  Lough  witti 
every  tide,  it  has  increased  its  breadth  to  nearly  seven 
hundred  feet.  This  has  increased  very  rapidly  of  late 
years  since  the  southern  channel  has  been  created,  or 
rather  enlarged,  by  the  removal  of  limestone  between 
Blockhouse  Island  and  Ballagan  Point,  thereby 
diverting  the  current  from  its  n.itural  channel,  and 
lessening  its  force  in  carrying  over  the  bar  much  of 
the  sand  and  clay  it  formerly  forced  over  and  carried 
off  into  the  Irish  sea.  Our  readers  will  belter  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  bar  or  obsti  action  from  the 
following  diagram  of  it :  — 


nigh  Water  Spring  Tides 

High  Water  Ordinary  Tides 

Low  M'ater  Spring  Tides 
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"  On  the  bar  at  low  water  spiiiig  tides,  the  tiepth  of 
water  is  nine  feet,  whilst  immediately  inside  the  bar 
at  the  same  time  the  water  water  rapidly  deepens  to 
eight  fathoms  and  upwards.  Outside,  the  de.scensioii 
of  tlie  bar  is  more  remarkable,  for  it  abruptly  sinks 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  from  which  the  deep  water  of  the 
Carlingford  Lough  is  only  separated  by  this  sini;le 
obstruction.  The  ri.se  of  water  on  the  bar  at  ordinary 
tides  is  twelve  feet,  and  at  spring  tides  eighteen  feet. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  scientific  and  accurate  cal- 
cul.ition,  that  an  outlay  of  about  4;iiO,0OU  would 
either  entirely  remove  or  sulliciently  deepen  this  bar 
to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden 
at  all  states  of  the  tide — an  outlay  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  national  aa  well  as  local  advantages  it 
would  confer;  for  as  there  is  no  harbour  of  refuge  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  vessels  caught  by- 
stress  of  weather,  pariicularly  south-east  gales,  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  invariably  make  for  Carlingford  Bay  (or 
shelter,  and  when  the  tide  will  not  permit  them  to 
enter  it  by  reason  of  the  bar,  it  very  frequently  has 
happened  that  they  have  been  wrecked  upon  the 
Irish  coast,  and  human  life  and  valuable  property 
sacrificed.  All  these  facts  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  their  importance  fully  rscognized. 
The  remedy  may  confidently  be  expected  to  be  applied 
during  the  approaching  spring,  as  the  proper  steps 
for  insuring  it  will  be  studUiusIy  persevered  in." 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  no  further  delay  to  the 
much-needed  work  of  deepening  this  bar.  Its  progress 
shall  be  carefully  watched  and  noted  in  these  pages 


It 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[August  15,  1  804. 


MEETING  OF  EXHIBITION  PALACE 
COMPANY. 

The  third  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  above  company 
was  held  on  Momlay,  the  1st  instant,  at  the  offices, 
112,  Grafton-street, 

Benjamin  Lek  Gi  inness,  Esq.,  in  the  cliair. 

The  Secretary  read  tlie  report  of  the  directors, 
Tvhich  appeared  in  onr  last  No. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
ippnrt  and  statement  of  accounts,  observed  tliat  since 
the  last  meeting,  now  six  months  ago,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  towards  tlie  completion  of 
their  noble  building.  He  thought  all  who  had  seen  it 
■would  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  worl?.  He 
knew  that  all  he  had  had  tlie  pleasure  of  meeting  and 
conversing  with  on  this  subject  had  expressed  tlie 
greatest  admiration  of  the  exterior  of  the  building 
It  was  reall}'  an  honour  and  a  credit,  as  well  as  a  veiy 
great  ornament  to  the  city.  The  interior  of  the 
building,  which  the  directors  would  be  very  happy 
that  the  proprietors  should  go  and  inspect,  he  was 
satisfied  would  afford  them  gieat  gratitication,  as  the 
work  was  progressing  most  favourably.  He  was 
authorized  to  siale  that  the  directors  were  fully  satis- 
tied  with  tlie  admirable  way  in  which  their  contractor 
was  carrying  out  the  building.  It  was  a  substantial 
and  right  honestly  built  edifice  of  a  most  permanent 
character,  and  one  which  would  give  satlsfacticrn  to 
those  who  had  embarked  tlieir  money  in  the  under- 
taking. The  requirements  for  tlie  musical  world  in 
Uiiblin  had  been  very  fully  considered  by  the  direc- 
tory. The  large  music  li.ill  which  had  just  been 
erected,  would  be  one  of  the  finest,  perhaps,  of  the 
kind  in  this  kingdom.  It  was  calculated  to  seat,  with 
convenience,  fully  3,000  people;  and,  as  to  iis  size, 
the  directors  liad  had  it  measured  and  compared  with 
that  of  the  Hotundo,  with  which  they  were  all  fami- 
liar. The  Rotiindo  contained  6, 'J  72  s()uare  feet,  while 
their  new  concert  hall  contained  no  h-ss  than  11,G42 
square  feet,  giving  the  public  very  nearly  double  the 
accommodation  of  the  Rotundo.  The  small  concert- 
room,  as  C8m|iared  with  the  Antient  Concert  Koom, 
was  about  300  superficial  feet  larger.  There  was 
another  subject  upim  wliich  they  were  anxious — that 
was;  to  secure  good  egress  from  the  building.  Those 
who  attended  the  Antient  Concert  Hall  and  other 
places  had  found  great  difficulty,  at  all  times,  in 
reaching  their  carriages  and  getting  out  of  the  build- 
ing, and  he  thought  that  their  architect  had  been 
most  successful  in  making  suitable  arrangements  for 
free  e:;res3.  Their  concert-rooms  were  approached  by 
no  less  than  eleven  different  doors,  opening  into  a 
colonnade  upwards  of  600  feet  in  length,  so  that 
really  forty  carriages  could  be  drawn  up  at  once  to 
receive  the  company  as  they  were  leaving  This  was 
a  matter — particularly  (luring  the  winter  nights — of 
very  great  importance.  Their  conservatory  grew  in 
grand  proportions.  It  was  built  on  ground  no  less 
than  G 10  feet  long ;  its  breadth  varied  from  84  to 
120  feet,  and  it  was  65  feet  high.  It  was  really  a 
magnificent  structure,  and,  when  filled  with  plants 
an<l  fountains,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  compare 
with  any  other.  The  directors  wished  that  he  should 
allude  to  the  ver}'  kind  contributions  which  .some 
gentlemen  had  made  of  plants  for  the  conservatory, 
'i'he  directors  wished  him  to  allude  to  Mr.  Ussher,  of 
Leopardstown,  who  presented  the  company  with  22 
splendid  orange  trees,  13  or  11  feet  in  height,  and  he 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  these  most 
valuable  trees,  having  made  a  free  gift  of  thein. 
Other  contributors  were  Mr.  Hare,  Lisniore  Castle ; 
Mr.  Ilarton,  Lismore  ;  Mr.  Gabbett,  Mr.  Uuckett,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Lindsay  ;  and  other  gentlemen 
were  most  kind  in  presenting  plants,  which  were  very 
acceptable  to  the  company,  by  whom  they  were 
thankfully  received.  The  directors  aUo  alluded  to  the 
approaching  exhibition,  which  they  looked  upon  very 
luipefully.  One  of  the  piincipal  features  which  led 
them  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  remunerative  un- 
dertaking was,  that  it  would  be  held  in  a  bnilding 
which  had  been  erected  for  other  purposes,  and  there- 
fire  the  great  expenses  which  had  heretofore  been 
incurred  in  these  exhibitions  would  in  this  instance  be 
avoided.  They  had  no  new  building  to  erect ;  and, 
besides,  the  project  had  been  taken  up  with  great 
success  and  zeal  by  the  directors.  They  had  commu- 
nicated with  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Mr.  Cardwell 
had  been  very  kind.  In  fact  he  had  had  letters 
•written  to  the  various  governors  of  the  colonies,  re- 
questing that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  forward 
this  undertaking.  In  the  Foreign  Office,  Earl  Rus- 
sell had  been  equally  kind,  and  had  had  letters 
written  to  the  Foreign  Ministers,  requesting  that  they 
would  bring  the  matter  before  their  respective  Courts, 
and  do  what  they  could  to  benefit  the  Exhibition. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  high  standing 
had  joined  the  committee.  He  would  just  allude  to 
some  prominent  members  amongst  the  number: — Mr. 
Forster,  Secretary,  Society  of  Arts;  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
the  Earl  of  Meath,  the  Marquis  of  Droglieda,  Lord 
Viscount  Powerscourt,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir 
George  llodson,  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  the  French 
and  Italian  Consul.s,  Generals  Welherall  and  Keys, 


and  several  others.  They  had  met  with  very  few 
refusals  from  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose 
assistance  they  had  requested.  It  was  a  gratifying 
fact  that  the  French  government  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in 
France  sent  over  a  person  to  Dublin  to  make  inquiries, 
inspect  the  bnilding,  and  see  how  the  government  of 
France  could  benefit  the  undertaking.  That  gentle- 
man, IM.  Franquevilie,  had  expressed  himself  higlily 
pleased  with  what  he  saw.  The  directors  had  secured 
the  services  of  a  gentleman  who  wasvery  well  known, 
Mr.  Hercules  MacUonuell,  who  had  gratuitously  un- 
dertaken to  act  as  honorary  representative  of  the 
companj'  on  the  Continent,  the  principal  courts  of 
which  he  would  visit,  and  bring  the  project  before 
the  proper  authorities.  He  did  not  know  that  there 
was  anything  more  in  the  way  of  explanation  with 
which  it  was  necessary  to  trouble  them  ;  but  he  would 
be  very  happy,  indeed,  if  any  proprietor  wished  for 
any  information  on  any  subject,  to  afford  the  amplest 
he  possibly  could.  He  hoped  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  in  their  new  building.  The  committee- 
room  was  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  that  long  before  the  six  months  ex- 
pired they  would  have  it  ready,  and  have  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  receiving  the  sharehi)lilers  in  it. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  ANU  WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  directors  and  statement 
of  accounts,  for  six  months  ended  oOtli  June,  1S64, 
submitted  to  the  proprietors  at  the  forty-first  half- 
yearly  general  meeting,  held  at  King's-bridge  termi- 
nus on  Saturday  last: — The  usual  abstract  of  accounts, 
which  we  now  place  before  yon,  shows  the  net  sur- 
plus revenue  for  tlie  half-year  to  be  £89,334  i^s.,  out 
of  which  we  recommend  that  a  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum,  be  paid  to  the  propiietors 
of  the  consolidated  stock  of  the  company,  which  wi  1 
leave  a  balance  of  £4,014  17s.  Id.  to  be  carried  to 
the  credit  of  next  half-year's  account.  The  returns 
exhibit  an  increase  in  every  description  of  traffic,  but 
do  not  denote  any  general  improvement  in  (he  trade 
of  the  country,  as  a  larger  surplus  than  £6,273  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Irish  South  Eastern  Railway  with  this  company  and 
the  opening  of  the  branch  line  from  lioscrea  to 
Neiiagh.  In  first  and  second  class  passengers  we 
have  not  had  any  increase  in  numbers.  In  third  class 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  15,940  ;  but  this  may 
be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  emigration.  In  cattle 
there  has  been  again  a  large  falling  off,  but  this  has 
been  much  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increase 
in  sheep,  pigs,  anil  calves.  The  dimini.>ilied  consunip- 
lion  for  forei,i;n  grain  and  coal  still  affects  our  goods 
traffic;  but  this  speaks  favourably  for  the  harvest  of 
last  year,  and  increased  supply  of  native  fuel.  The 
general  results  of  the  working  of  tlie  line  for  the  last 
half-year  have,  however,  been  highly  favouiable,  and 
will,  we  have  no  doulil,  prove  satisfactory  to  you  ; 
and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  since  the 
beginning  of  May  there  lias  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  receipts  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and  with 
the  prospect  of  an  early  and  abundant  harvest,  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  close  of  this 
year  will  still  more  clearly  exhibit  increased  prospe- 
rity. The  line  from  Nenagh  to  Birdhill  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  the  1st  of  dune  last,  and  we  are  now 
enabled  to  state,  that  having  nearly  all  the  accounts 
before  us,  this  branch  will  be  completed,  in  the  best 
and  most  efficient  manner,  mwh  within  the  parlia- 
mentary estimate.  A  deputation  from  the  Board 
carefully  watched  the  proceedings  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  a  protracted  inves- 
tigation relative  to  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Railway 
Bills,  with  the  view  of  preventing  any  bill  being 
passed  which  might  militate  against  the  interests  of 
this  company.  The  Dublin  Trniik  connecting  Rail- 
way, which  has  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
cannot  in  anj'  way  injuriously'  affect  u.s,  but,  on  the 
contrar)',  may  be  .so  carried  out  as  to  afford  a  valu- 
able communication  between  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  and  the  different  railway 
and  steam-boat  companies  with  which  it  proposes  to 
connect  itself.  The  following  directors  go  out  of 
office  by  rotation,  viz.  : — David  H.  Sherrard,  Henry 
Hutton,  Edward  Kane,  and  Francis  B.  Beamish,  M.P. 
They  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  One  of  the 
auditors,  Mr.  James  Haughtou,  retires  from  office. 
We  recommend  his  re-election. 

WiLi,i.\M  Hai'ghton,  Chairman. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  DUBLIN. 

(From  the  Registrar  General's  Weekly  Return.) 
TiiEiii'.  were  registered  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  during 
the  week  ending  August  6th,  137  births — 67  boys 
and  70  girls;  the  deaths  registered  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  81 — 38  males  and  43  females. 

From  diseases  cla.ssed  as  "  Zymotic,"  there  resulted 
15  deaths,  including  6  from  fever,  4  from  diarihoea,2 
each  from  erysipelas  and  metria,  and  1  each  from 
croup  and  dysentery. 

"Constitutional"'  diseases  caused  the  death  of  22 


individuals,  including  13  deaths  from  plithsis,  or  pul- 
monary consumption,  3  from  tabes  mesenterica,  or 
infantile  decay,  a  like  number  from  cancer,  2  from 
scrofula,  and  1  from  dropsy. 

Diseases  classed  as  "  Local''  proved  fatal  in  35 
instances — viz.,  13  deaths  referred  to  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  including  0  from  convulsions,  and  1 
each  from  apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  brain 
disease  (unspecifieo)  ;  4  deaths  referred  to  diseases  of 
the  organs  of  circulation  ;  12  deaths  which  resulted 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system — viz.,  9  from 
bronchitis,  2  from  pneumonia,  or  inflamation  of  the 
lungs,  and  one  from  lung  disease  (unspecified^;  6  from 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  1  from  nephria, 
or  Brighl's  disease. 

Three  deaths  were  attributed  to  old  age,  and  two  to 
"  debility."  In  two  instances  the  cause  of  death  was 
ill-defined. 

Of  the  persons  whose  deaths  were  registered  during 
the  week,  28  were  under  20  years  of  age,  16  were 
between  20  and  40,  20  were  between  40  and  60,  13 
were  between  60  and  80,  and  4  were  80  years  old 
and  upwards,  of  whom  2  (males)  had  attained  their 
8yth  year,  and  2  (females)  were  aged  respectively  SO 
and  88. 

One  accidental  death  occurred — a  female,  aged  50, 
whose  dress  caught  fire. 

An  iuquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  commercial 
traveller  who  was  found  ilead  on  board  the  Lord 
Clyde  steamer  :  verdict,  "  aneurism  of  the  aorta." 

The  Registrar  of  No.  3  district.  North  City,  states 
"  that  since  the  1st  of  Jariuary  last  61  deaths  occurred 
among  the  residents  of  Church-street,  live  of  whom 
had  been  sent  to  hospital,  and  some  to  the  union 
workhouse.  This  would  afford  a  death  late  equal  to 
one  in  26  of  the  population,  as  recorded  in  the  census 
of  18G1"  The  registrar  further  remarks,  that  "the 
lodging-houses  in  Church-street  are  not  licensed  ;"  and 
that  "in  the  licensed  lodging-houses,  which  are  under 
munici|ial  supervision,  very  few  cases  of  preventable 
diseases  occur." 

At  the  ( )b'^ervatory  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Phoeiii.K  Park,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
during  the  week  was  29  887  incites.  The  highest 
daily  me. in  reading  during  the  week  (30'030)  occurred 
on  Tuesday,  and  the  lowest  (29  703)  on  Sunday. 
The  'I'emf  erature  was  highest  on  Sunday,  when  the 
thermometer  rose  to  73'7  degrees,  and  was  lowest  on 
Tuesday,  the  mercury  having  fallen  to  410  deg.  The 
mean  temperiture  during  the  week  was  59'G  deg. 
The  lowe>l  daily  mean  (54  6  deg.)  occurred  on  Tues- 
day, and  the  highest  (66  3  deg.)  on  lluirsday.  The 
mean  humidity  of  the  air  during  the  week  was  '732  ; 
—  complete  saturation  being  represented  by  I'O. 

i^iilx)  JivtcUirjXiuc. 


RECOKD  COURT. 

Carpenter  v.  Pilsworth. — Action  to  recover  com- 
peubalioii  for  damage  done  to  a  house  by  removal  of 
the  support  of  a  neighbouring  building.  The 
plaintiff"  was  proprietress  of  a  grocery  establishment 
at  131,  James'-street,  in  this  city.  The  defendant 
is  proprietor  of  two  adjoining  houses,  one  of  which 
(132)  had  been  pulled  down  and  was  in  process  of 
beiiru  rebuilt.  'I'lie  summons  and  plaint  contained 
four  coirnts.  The  (irst  couni,  averred  that  plaintiff, 
by  reason  of  her  possessiorr  of  the  house  ISl.James'- 
sircet,  Dublin,  was  entitled  to  the  support  of  defen- 
dant's iionse  adjoining  ;  the  second  count  averred 
thai-  flefendant,  by  carlessness  and  negligence  in 
diirging  and  excavating  n^ar  the  foundation  of  plain- 
trfF's  house,  did  not  take  due  precaution  to  prevent 
plaintiff's  house  giving  way  ;  the  third  count  averred  a 
trespass ;  and  the  fourth,  thai  by  reason  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  defendant,  the  wall  of  plaintiff's  hous« 
was  broken  and  otherwise  seriously  injured.  Defen- 
dant filed  eleven  defences,  which  were  substantially 
that  he  had  employed  a  comjietent  contractor,  and 
that  the  injury  sustained,  if  any,  was  the  fault  of 
the  contractor.  The  defendanl  traversed  the  count 
averring  trespass,  and  pleaded  that  there  was  no 
nealigence.    Damages  were  laid  at  £1,600. 

I'he  plaintiff  on  being  examined  said  that  on  the 
morniirg  of  the  20th  of  July  last  on  awaketiing  she 
discovered  in  her  bed,  which  was  on  the  first  floor, 
a  qimntity  of  plaster  from  the  ceiling,  and  bricks 
and  mortar  from  the  wall  of  the  house.  On  going 
into  the  street  she  discovered  a  crack  in  the  side 
of  the  house.  In  consecjuence  of  this  injury  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  liouse  and  suspend  her 
business. 

Mr.  Neville,  engineer  to  the  Dublin  Corporation, 
in  his  evidence  said  he  considered  the  house  in  a 
dangerous  state,  and  directed  that  it  should  be 
pri  teoted  from  the  passers-by  by  chains  stretched 
across  the  street. 

After  the  e.tamination  of  several  witnesses  on 
both  sides,  the  case  was, at  the  Hon.  Justice  Hayes's 
suggestion,  settled  on  the  terms  of  defendant 
putting  plaintiff's  premises  into  repair,  paying  her 
£14  for  tier  loss  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  injury 
to  her  premises,  and  also  paying  the  costs  of  the  action. 
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THE  PERSIAN  GULF  TELEGRAPH. 
A  vKiiY  interesting  account  of  the  safe  submergence 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  Telegraph  lias  recently  been  pub- 
lished. As  it  is  aiitici[iated  that  at  no  distant  period 
our  own  island  may  be  connected  by  telegraph  with 
the  great  Transatlantic  Continent,  and  that  a  similar 
arm  of  communication  will  be  tlirown  out  by  Russia 
in  an  ea-iterly  direction,  through  Siberia,  across 
Blieering's  Straits  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountain 
until  it  meets  our  own  extension  to  the  west,  so  that 
a  mesiage  may  be  flashed  round  the  world  almost  in 
an  inst;int,  and  time  and  distance  annihilated  by  the 
h  ind  of  science ;  the  fresh  experience  which  is  to  be 
gained  b_v  the  submergence  of  each  new  telegraph  is 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest,  prior  to  renew- 
ing the  grand  attempt  which  formerly,  through  want 
of  e.xperience,  failed.  It  is  satisfactorj'  to  learn  that 
although  the  design  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Telegraph  is 
much  condemned  by  telegraphic  engineers  tlie  sub- 
mergence has  been  successfully  accomplished.  The 
narrative  is  as  follows:  — 

In  the  spring  of  la^t  rear  the  commencement  of  a 
submarine  telegraph  cable  for  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
announced  in  sever.il  of  the  mornin,'  paper.s.  The 
cable  was  to  be  submerged  between  Fau,  near  Bus- 
sorah,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Gwader, 
on  the  MecUrari  coast,  about  250  miles  west  of 
Kurrachee.  At  the  >ame  time  a  land  line  was  being 
rapidly  completed  between  Kurrachee  and  Gwader, 
wliile  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  a  party  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers were  sent  out  to  erect  a  land  line  between  Fau 
and  Bagdad. 

Between  Bagilad  and  Constantinople  the  land  line 
has  been  completed  for  the  last  two  years  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  but  has  never  yet  been  of  much 
practical  use,  partly  on  account  of  its  stopping  thort 
at  Bagdad,  and  partly  through  the  line  not  being  as 
yet  brouglit  into  a  tliorougii  stale  of  organisation. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  submarine  line 
should  be  lai<l  between  (ivvader  and  Fau,  relying  only 
on  the  Gwader  and  Kurrach>'e  land  line  (commonly 
known  as  the  Macl<ran  telegraph)  as  the  connecting 
link  between  Kurrachee  and  Gwader.  It  was,  how- 
ever, urged  by  Colonel  Stewart,  the  director  of  the 
whole  line,  and  chief  adviser  to  the  Government  in 
tliis  matter,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  carry 
out  sufficient  cable  to  lay  between  Kurrachee  and 
Gwader  as  well  as  between  Gwader  and  Fau.  Be- 
cause, firstly,  the  Meckrun  line,  running  as  it  dues 
tlirough  a  wild,  dillicult,  and  rugged  coimtry,  was 
liaMe  to  interruptions  ;  and  if  these  interruptions  be- 
came frequent  or  of  long  duration,  it  would  be  ditfi- 
cult  for  our  Government  to  bring  prt-ssure  to  bear  on 
the  Porte,  with  regard  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of 
the  land  line  between  Fau  and  Constantinople,  so 
long  as  this  important  portion  of  the  British  line  was 
itself  in  an  unsalisfactorj' condition.  Secjndly,  be- 
cause if  any  one  of  the  ships  carrying  the  cable  were 
lost  on  its  passage  from  England  to  the  Peisian  Gulf, 
there  wo'dil  silU  remain  sufficient  cable  to  l  iy  be- 
tween Gwader  and  Fau  ;  the  Meckran  land  line  being 
sulticient  in  such  a  case  to  form,  for  a  time,  at  least 
the  remaining  link  between  Kurrachee  and  Gwader, 
until  more  cable  couUl  be  brought  out  from  England. 
The  land  line  was  consiructed  without  much  inter- 
ference from  the  natives,  under  the  able  superinten- 
dance  of  H.  K.  Walton,  Esq.,  now  the  general 
manager  of  the  whole  lines  between  Kurrachee  and 
Fau;  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  interrup- 
tions which  liave  been  quickly  repaired,  has  remained 
in  tolerable  working  order  for  the  last  year  or  so  :  in- 
deed, were  it  not  for  the  extremelj'  curious  and  in- 
efficient insulators  which  have  been  used  and  known 
as  a  patent  of  Sir  \V  O'S.  Brooke,  and  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  working  the  two  wires  as  two 
separate  ciicuils  on  account  of  the  number  of  contacts 
which  exist  between  the  wires  at  the  insulators  on 
every  section  of  the  line,  it  may  be  cousidered  as  in 
ell'octive  working  order. 

To  those  ac<iuainted  with  electric  telegraphs  the 
whole  design  of  the  posts  atid  insulators  will  at  once 
appear  a  mere  inoriun'.ent  of  ignorance.  The  insu- 
lators consist  of  a  cast  iron  cap,  made  square  on  plan. 
l"or  what  purpose  this  form  in  assumed  it  is  dilBcult 
to  say,  unless  it  is  merely  because  all  others  have 
hitherto  been  made,  without  exception,  circular. 
Inside  this  cap  a  cap  of  vulcanite  is  fixed,  by  means 
of  sulphur,  and  inside  this  again  the  supporting  bolt 
is  also  fixed  with  sulphur.  So  far  the  insulator  would 
pass  muster,  were  it  not  that  the  sulphur  has  been 
carefully  tilled  up  to  the  very  brim,  so  as  to  leave  a 
flat  surface  between  the  bolt  and  the  cast  iron  cap, 
thus  burying  the  whole  of  the  vulcanite  cap,  and 
rendering  it  utterly  useless,  except  to  prevent  direct 
contact  between  the  bolt  and  cap, — the  whole  insu- 
lating surface  consisting  of  the  flat  surface  of  the 
sulphur  between  the  bolt  and  the  edge  of  the  iron 
cap,  this  surface  being  unprotected  from  anything  but 
niatheniatically  perpendicular  rain. 


We  thus  have,  evidently,  a  very  bad  insulator; 
but  this  is  not  all.  Ii  is  well  known  that  (m  lines  of 
duplicate  win^s  contact  is  more  to  be  feared  than  a 
little  want  of  insulation.  To  avoid  the  possibilty  of 
contact,  therefore,  on  English  lines,  an  earth  wire  is 
carried  fr  )m  earth  up  to  the  arm  or  arms,  and 
twisted  round  them,  so  as  to  intercept  any  current 
between  the  wires,  and  carry  it  to  earth.  On  the 
Meekran  line,  however,  the  arms,  which  are  of  iron, 
and  bolted  together,  are  carefully  insulated  from  the 
iron  pole  by  3  feet  of  wooden  pole.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement is,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  pro- 
ceeding contact ;  the  insulators  are  well  adapted  for 
allowing,  on  the  smallest  chance  offered  them  of  wet, 
a  very  fair  conduction  between  the  wires  and  them- 
selves; and,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  this  bein:;  re- 
mained by  an  iron  pole  leading  to  earth,  the  piece  of 
wooden  pole  is  carefully  inserted  between  the  arm 
and  the  iron  pole,  this  insulating  the  iron  arm  from 
the  earth. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  .said  that  eveiy  care  has  been 
taken  to  give  a  chance  of  leakage,  and  further  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  ensure  that  the  leakage  thus 
obtained  .shall  only  be  into  the  other  wire.  In  fact, 
we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  with  the  many  ex- 
cellently designed  insulators  which  are  now  in  use  in 
Europe,  anil  indeed  on  the  railways  in  India,  where 
the  telegraph  is  not  constructed  by  Government,  it  Is 
a  di.sgrace  that,  on  a  line  where  physical  and  political 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  a  double  line  of 
wires  s!i  ml  loaly  he  available  as  a  single  line,  through 
the  system  of  insulation  so  strangely  advocated  b)' 
the  late  adviser  to  the  Indian  Government  on  tele- 
Ltraphic  engineering.  And  it  may  be  observed  that 
tlie  Goverinnent  of  India  are  themselves  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  wretched  system  of  telegraphs  under 
which  the  country  has  groaned  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  inasmuch  as  they,  when  telegraphs  were 
well  advanced  in  Europe,  appointed  a  military  doctor 
to  do  the  w  irk  of  civil  engineers. 

The  wretched  results  are  only  too  well  known  in 
In  lia.  The  telegraph  has  simply  become  a  matter  of 
jjke.  As  a  single  instance,  we  will  only  take  the 
telegraph  between  Kurrachee  and  Bombay.  A  mes- 
svge  between  Uussorali  and  Bombay  takes  about  five 
minutes  to  be  transmitted  from  Bussorah  to  Kur- 
rachee, throuijh  the  cable  just  laid— a  distance  of 
about  1,.3')0  miles  ;  but  here  all  certainty  ends.  The 
line  between  Kurrachee  and  Biimbay — a  distance,  as 
the  crow  flies,  of  about  500  miles — is  scarcely  ever 
in  working  order;  and,  when  it  i.s,  the  mes.sages 
take,  on  an  average,  without  exaggeration,  two  days 
to  go  froin  Bombay  to  Kurrachee,  or  vice  versa. 
Further  comment  is  useless. 

Reverting  to  oursuijject,  the  cable,  1,250  nautical 
miles  in  length,  weighing  .3-75  tons  to  the  mile,  was 
constructed  at  Mr.  Henley's  works.  North  Woolwich, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark, 
the  engineers  appointed  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion and  submergence  of  the  cable  ;  the  whole  under- 
taking, including  the  selection  and  construction  of 
the  cable,  the  selection  of  engineers,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  land  lines,  the  arrangements  of  the 
stations  and  the  permanent  staff,  being  entrusted  by 
tlie  Indian  Government  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  P. 
Stewart,  R.E. 

With  regard  to  the  pattern  of  the  cable  selected, 
we  may  first  mention  that  the  failure  of  long  submarine 
cables  in  shoal  water,  such  as  the  Red  Sea  and  .Medi- 
terranean cables,  h. as  been  proved  on  the  best  evidence 
to  be  principally  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  iron 
used  in  the  protecting  sheath,  and  which  again  was 
allowed  to  perish  rapidly  through  the  absence  of  any 
precautiims  to  ensure  it  against  rust. 

In  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean  extension  lines, 
the  protecting  wires  were  .scarcely  so  thick  as  bell 
wire,  and  not  even  g.ilvani.sed ;  the  whole  cable 
weighing  less  than  a  ton  to  the  mile. 

Tliese  perished  rapidly,  as  was  e.xpected  by  those 
who  had  experience  in  the  maintenance  of  the  cables 
around  England,  where  the  companies  who  possess 
cables  have  constantly  laid  them  of  larger  and  laiger 
dimensions,  the  last  laid  wei,i;hing  about  17  tons  to 
the  mile.  The  Malta  and  Alexandria  cable  weighs 
t  13  tons  to  the  mile,  of  which  only  1'67  tons  is  iron, 
and  the  wire  is  ungalvanised  and  unprotected.  It  is 
curious  that  a  cable  of  such  a  pattern,  which  cannot 
last  for  more  than  four  or  five  years  from  the  date  of 
submergence  without  serious  repairs,  should  have  been 
decided  on  and  laid,  seeing  that  the  Bonah  and 
Cagliari  cable,  laid  in  almost  the  same  locality  and  of 
precisely  the  same  mechanical  protection,  was  found 
broken  up  into  short  pieces  by  rust  in  about  two  years 
after  submergence.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  core  is  of  the  most  liberal  proportions  as  regards 
copper  and  gutta-percha,  and  indeed,  the  best  insu- 
lated cable  submerged  up  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  cable.  In  the  case  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cable,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  precautions  taken  against  this 
decay  from  rust  will  prove  sufficient  to  ensure  its 
effective  working  for  many  years  to  come.  Of  course 
the  expense  of  transport  from  England  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  make  the  adoption  of  a  cable  of  the  same 


weiirht  and  bulk  as  those  used  in  the  English  and 
Irish  Channels  and  North  Sea,  excessively  expensive, 
and  add  so  considerably  to  the  total  cost  of  the  work 
as  to  preclude,  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  adoption 
of  a  cable  of  such  a  weight;  although  undoubtedly 
the  tendency  will  be  to  lay  cal  les  of  a  heavier  de- 
scription on  each  successive  work,  if  in  shoal  water, 
even  though  undertaken  abroad.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked also  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rough 
patches  between  Gwader  and  Kurrachee,  the  whole  of 
the  line  lays  in  quite  soft  mud,  into  which  all  leads, 
a  ichors,  and  grapples  sink  several  feet  deep.  The 
a  nount  of  anchorage,  except  from  small  native  craft, 
it  also  insignificant,  and,  therefore,  a  very  heavily 
prop  ortioned  cable  would  be  unnecessary. 

Still  the  proportions  and  weight  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
cable  is  3-75  tons  to  the  mile,  of  which  2  9o  tons  is 
iron.  In  addition  to  this  advant.ige  in  the  quantitv 
of  iron,  the  ir.m  wire  is  all  galvanised,  a  process 
which,  it  is  well  known,  generally  adds  some  years  to 
the  life  of  a  cable.  In  corrob  iration  of  this  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  in  the  operations  connected  with 
the  repairing  and  picking  up  of  the  Red  Sea  line  iii 
18G2,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  L.  Clark  and 
.Mr.  Laws,  the  ungalvanised  cable  was  found  entirely 
perished,  while,  a  few  feet  ofif,  the  galvanized  wire 
was  found  in  perfect  condition.  To  secure  the  cable 
still  more  against  the  d  inner  of  rust,  a  process  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark  has 
been  adopted,  which,  although  already  in  use  on  seve- 
ral cables  about  England,  has  never  3'et  been  so  per- 
fectly carried  out  as  in  the  present  case. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  this  we  must  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  whole  pattern  of  the  cable. 
The  C'mductor,  unlike  cables  hitherto  I.iiil,  con-i~ts 
neither  of  a  single  copper  wire,  a<  at  first  adopted  in 
all  the  earlier  cables,  nor  of  a  strand  of  three,  five,  or 
seven  wires,  laid  up  so  as  to  form  a  small  copper 
strand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  .-Vtlaniic  cable  and  iMalta 
and  Alexandria.  The  form?r  mode  presents  the  dis- 
advantages that,  when  the  wire  was  brittle  from  un- 
sound casting  in  the  ingot  or  bad  annealing,  it  w.is 
liable  to  crack,  and  when  being  paid  out  from  the  ship 
the  two  p:irts  separating  would  cause  a  want  of  con- 
tinuity, thus  rendering  the  cable  useless  until  the 
faulty  part  was  cut  out. 

The  second  me  hod  obviated  this  danger,  as  it  is 
improbable  that  se\eral  wires  should  all  have  brittle 
places  e.xactly  at  the  same  place  in  the  rope,  but 
other  disadvantau'es  presented  themselves,  as  science 
advanced,  of  a  mure  delicate  nature. 

It  was  proved  mathematically,  and  found  in  prac- 
tice, that  the  increased  amount  of  surface  exposed  in 
proportio  1  to  the  .sectional  area  of  the  copper,  in  the 
case  of  the  strand  conductor,  as  compared  to  the  solid 
wire,  reduced  the  rata  of  signalling  greatly.  Besides 
which,  it  was  found  that  the  interstices  in  the  strand 
wire  permitted  the  water  to  percolate  along  the  cable 
whenever  an  end  was  left  open  in  any  of  the  opera- 
tions exposed  in  the  sea. 

To  combine  the  ailvantages  of  both  systems  without 
their  respective  disadvantages,  Mr.  L.  (^lark  sugges- 
ted a  conductor  formed  of  four  wires,  whose  section  is 
each  the  quadrant  of  a  circle;  so  that,  when  the 
four  are  placed  together,  they  form  a  complete  circle, 
and  are  kept  in  their  places  by  a  fifth  part  in  the  foro> 
of  a  tube  encircling  the  four  segmental  wires.  We 
thus  have  a  circular  conductor  formed  of  five  sepa^ 
rate  parts. 

(To  be  continued ) 


NEW  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  CLONTARF. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  parish  church  of  Clontarf,  Co.  Dublin,  took  place 
on  the  9th  inst.  in  pre.sence  of  a  large  assemblage. 
The  situation  of  the  new  church  is  connected  with 
a  remarkable  event  of  Irish  history,  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  great  battle  fought  in 
lOl't,  between  the  Irish,  and  Brian  Boroihme,  and 
the  Danes-  The  old  church  is  a  very  ancient  edifice, 
having  been  erected  in  the  second  year  of  the  reif;n  of 
James  I.,  on  abbey  lands  confiscated  by  Henry  VUI. 
The  site  for  the  new  edifice  was  presented  by  .John  E. 
V.  Vernon,  Esq.,  of  Clontarf  Castle.  £1,000  were 
subscribed  by  the  parishioners  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  gave  £4,000.  The  whole  structure 
will  cost  about  £6,000.  The  building  will  be  cruci- 
form, in  nearly  the  same  style  as  that  generally  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners.  There  will  be  sitting  accom- 
modation for  550  persons.  The  church  will  be  entered 
bv  four  doors,  the  main  entrance  facing  the  north, 
and  at  one  angle  will  rise  the  belfry,  surmounted  by 
a  spire  about  150  feet  high.  The  windows  will  be 
Gothic,  the  glass  for  the  most  part  muffed.  The 
church  will  be  prettily  situated,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  Clontarf  Castle  demesne,  and  will  form  a 
pleasing  addition  to  the  picturesque  landscape  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  designs  are  by  Messrs. 
Welland  and  Gillespie,  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ;  the  contractors,  IMessrs.  Waldron, 
Brother.s,  of  Abbeyleix  and  KilcuUen. 
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Messrs.  A.  &  N.  Hiimmond  liave  been  declared 
contractors  for  the  new  cnttoii  factory  to  be  started 
in  Drojilieda  by  Mr.  W'liitworlli,  of  Manchester, 
and  formerly  of  Uro^heda.  We  understand  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  this  country,  and 
we  heartily  wish  the  enterprisins  gentleman  every 
success  in  his  endeavour  to  benefit  his  native  towTi. 

The  names  of  builders  intending  to  compete  for  the 
building  of  St.  Finn  Barr's  Cathedral,  Cork,  are  to 
send  in  their  names  before  the  lust  day  of  this  month 

A  new  National  Hank-liuuse  is  to  be  erected  at 
Wexford.    Mr.  Caldbeck,  architect. 

The  premises  No.  35,  VVestuioreland-street,  are 
being  added  to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  William 
Bolton,  Wine  Merchant,  adjoining.  Mr.  George 
Movers,  contractor. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Irel  md  an- 
nounce that  their  office  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  till 
the  15th  prox.,  and  partially  from  loth  till  oOth. 

Out  of  eighteen  plans  sent  in  for  the  erection  of  the 
Sligo  Town  Hall,  that  of  Mr.  William  Hague,  jun., 
has  been  selected,  with  the  prize  of  £20.  The  second 
and  third  premiums  of  £10  each  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Barre,  of  Belfast,  and  Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn 
and  Lanyon,  of  Belfast  and  Dublin.  The  cost  is  to 
be  £5,000. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  out  of  twenty-nine 
desisns  sent  in  for  the  Chester  Town-ha'l,  that  of 
Mr.  Lynn  (motto,  "Love's  Laliour  ")  of  tlie  firm 
of  Lanyon,  Lynn, and  Lanyon,  of  Belfast,  and  Dublin, 
lias  been  selfcted,  with  a  prize  of  £100  thereto. 


New  Housbs  iv  Brlpast.  —  According  to  a 
report  of  the  Town  Improvement  Committee,  it  ap- 
pears that  permission  was  given  for  tlie  erection  of 
upwards  of  100  new  houses  in  Belfast  during  the 
past  month.  This  is  at  the  ra*e  of  1 ,200  new  houses 
in  the  year,  and  is  only  up  to  the  average  of  any 
month  during  the  past  two  years.  The  average  po- 
pulation to  each  house  in  Belfast  is  five  individuals, 
80  that  the  increase  of  population  within  the  bo- 
rough is  at  the  rate  of  (1,000  a  year. 

A  Phonographic  Pianoforte. — A  novel  and 
curious  instrument  bus  been  iijvented  by  M.  Bryois. 
1 1  is  for  the  purpose  of  takiny;  short-hand  notes  with 
more  than  tlje  usual  rapidity.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  levers  worked  by  keys  like  a  piano,  and 
acting  on  a  set  of  types  which  impress  themselves 
on  a  strip  of  pa[)er  that  is  gradually  unrolled. 
Working  oidy  witfi  one  finger,  an  ordinary  reporter 
can  work  as  quickly  as  the  best  short-hand  re- 
porter, but  by  using  the  two  hands  the  rapidity  is 
increased  iraujensely. —  London  Review. 

Which  is  Dryden's  Housk.'' — At  one  of  the 
many  breakfasts  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
at  No.  2'2,  St.  James's-place,  we  found  the  poet 
Rogers  in  his  drawing-room  in  a  more  tlian  usually 
pleasant  vein.  Taking  our  hand,  holding  it,  and 
leading  us  to  the  window  (half  smiling,  half  laugliing 
all  the  time),  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  an  anecdote 
for  you,  and  in  your  way  :  Coming  from  the  City 
yesterday,  I  took  Fetter-lane,  Fleet-street,  in  my 
road,  that  I  might  see — reverentially — the  newly- 
discovered  liouse  in  wljich  Dryden  is  said  to  have 
lived.  I  asked  for  the  liouse,  and  for  a  long  time 
could  obtain  no  better  reply  to  my  repeated  ques- 
tion, '  Which  is  Dryden's  house  ?'  than  '  Dryden — 
Dryden  '  (the  policeman  I  .-poke  to  thinking  for  a 
time,  with  his  finder,  StiTue-IiUe,  to  his  ear)  — 
'Dryden  —  is  he  backward  with  his  rent?'  Tliat 
policeman  knew  to  the  life  the  poetical  character. 
I  went  laii'ihiiig  home,  and,  as  you  see,  am  laughing 
sXWV— Builder. 

Thk  Tha.mks  Embankment. — The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment was  performed  hy  Mr  J.  Thwaites, 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  hoard  of  Worlcs,  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  ult  ,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  company.  The  total  lenctli  of  tlie  embaiik- 
iiient  to  be  constructed  is  about  7,000  feet.  Behi  id 
the  w.ill  and  underneath  the  roadway  a  sub-way 
and  main  sewer  will  he  constructed,  which  will 
materially  add  to  the  staliility  of  the  front  wall, 
which  is  divided  by  the  bridges  into  three  sections, 
each  of  which  will  be  viewed  hy  itself.  The  first 
section,  from  Westminster  to  Waterloo-bridge,  has 
been  contracted  for  by  Mr.  George  Furness,  for 
£520,000  ;  the  second  section,  from  Waterloo-bridge 
to  Temple  Gardens,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Ritson, 
for  £229,000;  a  third  section,  narrower  in  width 
of  roadway,  from  that  |art,  will  conclude  llie  em- 
bankment to  Blackfriars.  For  tiie  purpose  of  lay- 
in.'  the  fonn  lation  stone  a  space  of  37  feet  in  length 
hy  20  feet  in  width  was  enclosed  by  caissons  and 
cofferdams,  and  the  concrete  and  brickwork  put  in 


ready  for  receiving  the  first  stone,  which  is  of  gra- 
nite, from  the  Boss  of  .Mull,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland 
The  section  of  whi  h  the  first  stone  forms  a  partis 
from  Westminster  to  Hungerford  Bridges.  At  the 
former  bridge  the  roadway,  which  rises  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  1  in  80  to  the  level  of  the  bridge,  is  setback 
some  30  or  40  feet  from  the  face  of  the  embankment 
wall,  and  the  intervening  space  is  to  be  reserved  as  a 
steamboat  pier,  having  access  from  the  bridge  by  a 
wide  and  imposing  flight  of  steps  opposite  the  Houses 
ol  Parliament.  'I'his  will  terminate  without  abrupt- 
ness the  varying  styles  of  architecture  at  this  point. 
Between  Westminster  and  the  railway  bridge  at 
Hungerford  are  to  be  landiiig-staiis  for  the  smaller 
craft,  and  here  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  beau- 
tiful water  gate  recently  situated  at  the  end  of  Buck- 
ingham-street, and  erected  after  a  design  by  Inigo 
Jones.  On  either  side  of  the  Charing-cross  Railway 
Bridge  and  Waterloo-bridge  provision  will  be  made 
for  steamboat  landing-places,  the  dummies  of  which 
will  be  partly  connected  within  the  recesses  formed 
by  projecting  into  the  rivtr  in  front  of  the  general 
line  of  embankment  massive  granite  piers,  with 
moulded  pedestals,  rising  about  30  feet  above  the 
roadway,  anil  hereafter  to  be  enriched  with  bas-re- 
liefs and  surmounted  by  groups  of  statuary.  The 
whole  of  the  granite  will  be  supplied  from  those 
quarries  which  are  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  the  same  granite  was  used  exclusively 
in  the  construction  of  Westminster-bridge  and  the 
Liverpool  Docks.  After  the  stone  had  been  laid, 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Thwaites,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  Lord  J.  Manners,  and  other 
gentlemen. 

Lake  Vii.i.ages. — Further  accounts  are  given,  in 
the  Bavarian  Gazette,  of  the  discoveries  of  lake- 
houses  in  Starnberg.  Prof.  Wagner  declares  that  the 
pile-buildings  date  from  the  Bronze  age ;  not  the 
Age  of  Bronze  of  Byron,  but  the  one  which  pre- 
ceded the  Celto-Germanic  Iron  age.  The  hypothesis 
of  Prof  Desor,  that  they  belong  to  the  Stone  age, 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  any 
arms  or  implements  of  tire  stoue  or  serpentine, 
though  a  bime  knife-handle  which  has  been  found  is 
s'ated  to  lie  identical  with  the  bone-handles  of  fire- 
stone  knives  found  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel;  and  on 
the  island  itself,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  build- 
ing, a  spear-head  of  firestone  was  discovered.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  two  or  three  periods  are 
represented  by  the  lake-houses  of  Starnberg.  Similar 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  Chiemsee,  in  the 
lake  of  Seon,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Chiemsee,  and  has  an  especial  interest  for  English 
readers,  as  the  opening  scenes  of  "  The  Initials  "  are 
laid  tliere,  and  in  the  Ammersee,  which  is  fed  by  the 
stream  of  the  Aminer).;au  of  the  passion-plays.  But 
in  none  of  these  lakes  has  there  been  as  yet  any 
great  haul  of  antiquities,  though,  perhaps,  the  later 
autumn  months,  when  the  water  is  lower  and  clearer, 
may  be  more  favourable.  The  work  of  dredging  goes 
on  but  slowly,  and  much  time  elapsed  before  many  of 
the  curiosities  found  in  the  Swiss  lakes  saw  the  light. 
Bones  and  potsherds,  the  "  kitchen-stuff"  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  lake-houses,  have  generally  been 
the  first  to  appear.  In  one  lake,  large  piles,  evi- 
dently woi'ked  with  iron,  and  forming  the  remains  of 
a  bridge  from  the  mainland  to  an  island,  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. — AlheiuBum. 

The  British  Standard,  March  15,  18G1,  speak- 
ing of  Benson's  argentine  spoons  and  forks,  says, 
"  Their  ajipearance  is  certainly  such  that  but  for  the 
absence  of  the  customary  credentials  of  silver,  detec- 
tion would  be  almost  impossible."  This  splendid  ma- 
terial is  a  compound  of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy 
deposit  ofpu  re  silver,  forming  one  hard  compact  body, 
possessing  all  the  beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and 
durability  of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When 
the  argentine  and  the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween them,  while  its  durability  is  so  great  that 
after  many  years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  un- 
altered. During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has 
been  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that  its  manu- 
facture has  been  extended  to  all  those  articles 
u-ually  made  in  silver,  viz. — spoons,  forks,  dinner, 
tea,  and  coffee  services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake 
baskets,  candelabra,  dishes  of  all  kinds,  epert;nes, 
claret  jugs,  &e.,  &c.,  &c.  A  sample  spoon  will  be 
sent  |)0-t-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  30  stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  300  enuravings  and  full  price-list  of  the 
various  manufactures,  both  in  argentine  and  solid 
silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six 
St. imps.  A  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W. 
Benson  for  "  excellence  of  manufacture,  argentine 
and  electro  plate."  Post-office  orders  and  cheques 
should  be  made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson. 
Branch  establishment,  63,  Cornliill.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  principal 
establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  Lon- 
don. Established  1749.  Watch  and  clock  maker 
by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to  H.R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wale*. 


A  Mountain  Railway  An  event  of  consi- 

deralile  importance  occurred  on  the  15th  ult.,  the 
first  locomotive  from  Spain  having  travcrseil  tlirt 
Pyrenees.  The  engine  passed  through  sixteen  miles 
of  tunnels,  some  of  them  1,300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  journey  was  not  made  without 
some  delays,  but  there  was  no  accident.  The  trip 
was  merely  a  trial  one,  as  the  formal  inauguration 
of  the  line  is  postponed  until  thsi  Emperor  shall  be 
at  Biarritz. 

Ancient  Buddhist  Remains. —  A  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  ancient  Buddhist  remains, 
discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Harris  at  Sullangunge,  on 
the  Ganges,  while  engaged  in  some  engineering 
operations,  has  just  arrived  in  England.  Among 
the  objects  of  interest  discovered  in  the  ruins  exca- 
vated (supposed  to  he  a  Vihar,  or  Buddhist  monas- 
tery) is  a  colossal  image  of  copper,  7ft.  6in.  in 
height,  weighing  upwards  of  a  ton,  and  suppo?ed  to 
be  upwards  of  2,000  years  old.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral smaller  figures,  both  in  stone  and  in  copper,  the 
letters  on  some  of  which  show  that  they  must  have 
belonged  to  the  second  or  third  century  ;  some  coins, 
a  copper  vase,  the  metal  of  which  has  quite  decayed  ; 
some  baked  clay  slabs  thickly  covered  with  writing, 
&c.  The  collection  is  at  present  placed  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  where  plans 
and  sections  of  the  excavations  have  also  been  de- 
dosited. 

New  Comet. — Mr.  J.  R.  Hind  thus  writes  to 
the  Times:  —  A  comet  discovered  almost  simulta- 
neously by  M.  Teiiipel,at  Marseilles,  and  Professor 
Respiglii,  al  Bologna,  on  the  morning  of  the  6lh 
inst.,  ajipears  likely  to  become  an  object  of  consi- 
derable interest  about  the  middle  of  August.  From 
the  Bologna  observations  of  the  6ih,  one  at  Leipsic 
on  the  night  of  the  10th,  and  a  third  taken  with 
Mr.  Bishop's  refractor  on  the  14th,  an  approxiinaie 
orbit  has  lieen  computed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Talmage,  of 
this  observatory.  It  would  be  unsafe  in  this  case 
to  venture  upon  any  definite  prediction  of  the  future 
circumstances  of  the  comet's  appearance  from  pie- 
sprit  data,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it 
must  approach  near  the  earth  about  the  time  of  in- 
ferior conjunction  with  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
ensiling  month,  probably  with  a  latitude  high  enough 
to  allow  of  it  being  observed  morning  and  evening 
for  some  days,  and  with  a  degree  of  brightness  eight 
or  nine  hundred  times  greater  than  on  the  14th,  when 
it  was  by  no  means  a  faint  telescopic  object.  Its 
orbit  is  remarkable  for  its  near  coincidence  with  tha 
plane  of  the  earth's  path,  the  inclination  being 
little  more  than  two  degrees.  The  observations  of 
the  14th  gave  the  following  positions:  —  .\t  12h. 
67m.  39s  ;  mean  time  at  Twickenham,  right  ascen- 
sion, 31i.  2m.  348.,  0;  north  declination,  19  degs. 
14m.  36s.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  communicate  more  definite  particulars  re- 
specting the  comet's  track  in  the  heavens.  It  is  not 
one  that  has  been  previously  computed. 

TriESxEAM  Engine  Si.pkksedku — A  new  machine, 
by  means  of  which  its  inventor  hopes  to  supersede  the 
steam  engine  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  France.  It 
has  been  already  introduced  with  success  into  a  paper 
factory  belonging  to  a  M.  Auz  )n.  This  machine  can, 
it  is  said  in  a  report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  be 
made  to  do  the  work  of  a  steam  engine  of  equal  power 
at  an  economy  of  from  CO  to  70  per  cent.  It  is,  V  o, 
free  from  such  drawbacks  as  the  necessity  of  high 
chimneys,  smoke,  or  the  danger  of  explosion.  In  many 
ways  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  Ericsson  engine, 
and  is  called  a  gazomoteur  being  composed  of  three 
principal  parts — n.unely,  an  air  pump,  a  smoke-con- 
suming furnace,  and  a  motive  cylirrder.  The  furnace, 
when  the  engine  is  at  work,  remains  closed,  un'ess  at 
the  orifice  by  which  the  air  pump  opens  on  it  and  the 
one  by  which  the  heated  air  seta  the  cylinder  in  motion. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  a  quantity  of  combustible 
matter  equal  to  that  which  it  consumes  falls  constantly 
into  it.  A  state  of  combustion  is  kept  up  by  the  air 
pump.  Part  of  the  air  passing  from  this  rushes  into 
the  furnace  ;  the  rest  combines  with  the  coal  gas, 
forming  thus  a  gaseous  mixture,  the  volume  of  which 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  air  previous  to  its  in- 
troduction to  the  furnace.  'J'his  mixed  air  acts  on 
the  piston  of  the  cylindre  moteur  with  a  Ibixe  pro- 
portionate to  the  volume  produced  by  the  augmentaiion 
of  the  elevation  of  the  temperature. 
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THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS  FOR 
THE  SESSION  1863-64. 

fT  may  seem  rather  late,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  to  direct  attention  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Bri- 
tish Architects  during  the  past  session.  We  are  not  sure, 
however,  that  we  have  not  selected  the  most  fitting  sea- 
son for  bringing  the  volume  of  admirable,  thoughtful, 
and  well-digested  papers  before  us  under  the  notice  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  who  (we 
gay  it  after  due  deliberation),  under  an  ill-advised  and 
illibei'al  regulation  of  the  Institute,  are  deprived  of 
the  privilege  which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  of  seeing 
the  papers  read  before  that  society  in  the  weekly 
building  periodicals.  We  say  the  most  fitting  season, 
for  the  great  majority  of  these  papers  are  not  to  be 
read  hastily  amid  the  turmoil  of  business  ;  and  we 
trust  that  at  this  time  those  members  of  the  profession 
whose  care  has  been  greatest,  and  whose  toil  most 
unceasing  during  the  past  year,  are  enjoying  some 
well-earned  leisure  by  the  seaside  or  elsewhere — if 
they  are  not,  we  commiserate  their  unhappy  fate,  and 
heartily  wish  they  were — which  will  enable  them 
to  shake  off  their  daily  round  of  cares  in  a  small  way, 
and  turn  a  contemplative  eye  to  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  doing  in  a  larger  way.  One  object,  which 
most  of  all  we  would  desire  to  accomplisli  by  directing 
attention  to  this  subject,  would  be  to  stir  up  some 
spirit  of  emulation  among  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  tbe  Architects  of  Ireland.  The  leisure  and 
relaxation  of  the  autumn  afford  opportunities  for 
gathering  the  materials  of  many  an  interesting  paper 
by  every  wayside  ruin,  and  in  every  moment  of  un- 
disturbed and  peaceful  thought.  We  have  heard  it 
said,  and  feel  the  slight  the  more  acutely  from  the 
fact  of  there  being  some  trifle  of  truth  in  it,  that, 
taking  us  in  the  lump,  as  an  architectural  community, 
we  are  somewhat  behind  our  contemporaries  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  would  willingly  repudiate 
our  provincialism,  and  say  with  the  Phoenician  Queen 
— "Nec  tarn  aversus  equos  Tyria  Soljungitab  urbe"; 
and  so  would  we  urge  on  the  members  of  our  Insti- 
tute, in  a  kindly  spirit,  to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,"  as  it  is  now  doing,  and  prepare  themselves — 
we  say  it  without  disparagement  to  what  has  been 
done — for  a  more  vigorous  and  productive  session 
than  the  last. 

Pursuing  the  idea  sugge.sted  above,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  every  one  will  agree  with  us  as  to 
where  the  architectural  sun  has  its  rise;  butoftiiis 
we  are  sure,  tliat  if  a  comparatively  vigorous  and 
healthy  School  of  Design,  and  an  earnest  community 
of  architects,  possessing  the  literary  and  scholarlike 
attainments  which  this  volume  evidences,  are  of  any 
weight  in  the  scale,  the  school  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  its  centre  in  the  metropolis,  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  the  first  of  all  living  schools. 

The  titles  of  the  papers  read,  and  the  names  of  the 
authors,  are  in  themselves  suggestive  of  thought,  and 
are  as  follow  : — 

Title.  Author. 

1  The  President,  W.  Tite, 
Openrng  Address  IMP 

Memoir  of  II.  Charles  Frederick  1  Pi'iif  Donaldson,  Pli.D., 

Neupeu.  Arcliitect,  of  Versailles )  Fellow. 
Some  Kesearclies  on  Colour  and'l 

Coloured  Uecoration,  witli  Illus-  >  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Fellow, 
trations    ..       ..       ..  ..J 

The  Ilcatonition  of  St.  Michael, 
Penkevcl,  Cornwall 


}  G.  E.  Street,  Fellow. 

Some    Ite.nurks  on    HungerfordJ  (,  j,    ,     p  „ 
Market  (just  removed)  ..       ..  )  ' 

On  the  Conventual  At 
of  Canterbury,  with  Illi 

Sundry  Sanitary  Building  Appli- 1  John    Taylor,  junior, 
anccs   )     M.A.,  F.S.A. 

On  the  Abbey  Churches  at  Caen..  }  ""^-y^^  Member. 

A  Discussion  on  the  Practical  Ven- 
tilation of  Buildings 

On  Artificial  Stone  ..       ..     Profesior  Kerr. 

On    certain    Analogies    between  ■>  .j,;     ,j      ^  Whewell, 

Architecture  and  the  other  Fme  >     -  -    -  ' 

Arts 


1  .,.a„„„,„<.„t')  The  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.C. 
VuZSns}  Walcott.M.A.,F.S.A., 

:} 
} 

en- 1 

D.D.,  F,I{.S.,  &c. 


Title.  Author. 
Ti,„  AKK„„.  „f  T..„i„„.i  ■>  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit, 

The  Abbeys  of  Ireland     ..       ..  }  m.A.,  F.S.A.,Hon.Mem: 
On  the  Photographs  of  the  Sculp- 'J 
tures  of  Wells  Cathedral,  issued  ( -nr™  t-~i,ii     a.„„„-  i-„ 
by    the  Architectural  'puoto- f        ^-ehtly,  Associate. 

firapliic  Society  ..       ,,  ,.) 
Tlie  Crypt  and  Chapter-hotise  of  |  TheRev.R.  Willis,  M,A., 


Worcester  Cathedral 


F.R.S.,  Hon.  Member. 


Note  bur  la  Ville  de  Perga  en )      charles  Texier 
Pamphylio  Asie  Mineure        ..  )      ^"""es  lexier. 
Perga.    Topographic  de  la  Ville. 
Heads  placed  over  Arclies 


Same. 

1  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
)     F.R.S.,  Hon.  Member. 


ed') 


Donaldson,  Presi- 


A  few  Notes  on  some  Polychroma- 1  u  j«  u  i-  i, 

tic  Construction  at  Aston  Church  f      ^-  Hadfleld,  Fellow. 

Description    of  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  now  erecting  by 
Bailly,  Architect,  at  Paris 

On  tlie  Principles  to  be  observed 
and  the  Processes  employed  in  J-  Wm.  Lightly,  Associate, 
the  Decoration  of  Churches 

The   Stereocliromic    and  other' 
Technical  Processes  ol  Painting  1 
consiileredwitli  reference  to  their  L  Thomas  Purdle. 
Employment  in  Mural  Decora- 
tion  ) 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  over  our  notices  of  any 
of  the  above  papers  until  our  next  number,  contenting 
ourselves  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  President's 
Opening  Address,  which,  though  of  a  most  interesting 
and  exhaustive  character,  does  not  demand  much 
special  notice,  being,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  cri- 
tical resume  of  the  events  of  the  past  year  bearing  on 
the  profession,  and  some  of  which  are  necessarily  of 
ephemeral  interest.  We  suppose  there  is  a  natural 
love  of  a  fight  implanted  in  the  humin  breast,  be  the 
subject  at  issue  what  it  will,  or  the  combatants  who 
they  may, — which  will  be  our  excuse  for  concluding 
with  one  passage  of  the  Address,  in  which  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  our  readers  will  not  agree  with  us, 
that  a  proper  and  dignified  rebuke  is  administered  to 
the  somewhat  unpopular  department  of  Science  and 
Practical  Art,  and  more  particularly  to  that  distin- 
guished offlcer  of  the  "department"  facetiously  known 
as  "  King  Cole"  in  artistic  circles,  whose  animosity  to 
duly  educated  architects,  and  whose  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  Heaven-born" 
ones,  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Tite  says,  after  referring  to  the  gratifying  fact 
that,  at  the  personal  suggestion  of  Her  Majesty,  cer- 
tain distinguished  architects  had  been  invited,  as 
architects,  to  suggest  the  subject  for  the  Prince  Con- 
sort Memorial :  — 

"With  this  gratifying  fact  before  us,  we  may,  I  think,  dis- 
miss from  our  thoughts  all  further  reference  to  the  studied 
neglect  of  arcliitects  tiy  the  Government  department  con- 
nected with  the  Art  Education  of  this  country.  We  may  also 
forget  and  forgive  the  absurd  and  laboured  attack  of  one  of 
the  oflicers  of  that  department,  who  seemed  not  to  remember 
th;it  .siicli  men  as  Inioo  Jones  and  CnitisTOPUKK  Wren, 
CnAMUERS  and  Soane,  or  Smirke  and  B,iiiRY,  had  ever  lived 
in  Eogland;  that  Mich,vel  Angelo  or  Bi:ajiante,  Vignola 
or  pAi.r.ADio,  or  countless  others,  had  flourished  in  Italy; 
that  Perraiilt  or  Pei:ronet,  Hittorit  or  Visconti,  had  lived, 
or  even  were  living  in  France;  that  IClenze  or  Schinkm.  had 
ever  flourished  in  Germany;  or  that  he  must  have  known 
architects  in  this  country  to  wliom  his  compatriots  were  not 
insensible,  as  having  tlieu'  claims  acknowledged  by  tlie  scien- 
litic  world." 

We  commend  the  above  once  more  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Cole,  not,  however,  being  vain  enough  to  insinu- 
ate that  that  important  personage  whiles  away  many 
hours  of  official  tedium  in  the  perusal  of  the  Dublin 
BuiLDisii ;  and  to  the  members  of  the  Irish  Institute 
we  once  more  "  point  the  moral"  of  our  remarks — we 
respectfully  address  ourselves  to  both  Fellows,  Asso- 
ciates, and  Students  also — not  to  let  the  autumn  slip 
away  without  collecting  some  material.?,  however 
trivial  they  maj'  seem,  to  contribute  to  the  meetings 
of  the  coming  session. 


WEXFORD  WATER  SUPPLY. 
Wic  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers 
the  report  (jf  the  County  Surveyor  of  Wexford,  Mr. 
James  B.  Farrell,  on  the  subject  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  also  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Water  Committee  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Ilawksley  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  that  body  appeared  disposed  to  adopt  estimates 
on  a  more  extended  and  liberal  basis  than  they  at 
first  contemplated,  or  Mr.  Farrell  proposed.  Mr. 
Farrell's  calculations  appear  to  have  been  based  on  the 
requirements  of  the  Corporation,  as  set  forth  by  an 
advertisement — we  presume  advertising  for  p'ans. 
He  proposes  to  construct  a  reservoir,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  8,167,500  gallons;  equal,  he  states,  to 
two  months'  supply,  if  130,000  gallons  be  assumed  as 
the  daily  consumption  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
resources  on  which  he  has  to  draw  are  sufficient  for 


the  supply  of  a  population  of  50,000.  Mr.  Ilawksley 
however,  warns  the  Corporation  that,  in  nearly  every 
case,  the  waterworks  constructed  some  years  ago  have 
proved  totally  insufficient  to  fulfil  their  respective 
duties.  He  proceeds,  assuming  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Wexford  at  12,000,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
increase,  to  advise  the  Corporation  that  they  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  provide  a  less  quantity 
than  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  a  population  of 
18,000  with  25  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  equal  to  a 
total  supply  of  450,000  gallons  per  diem.  Mr. 
Hawksley  farther  states  that  from  the  experience  of 
districts  where  the  rain-fall  is  similar  to  this  one  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  storage  capacity  for  150  days' 
supply — less  the  quantity  brought  down  by  the  sup- 
plj'ing  stream — that  accordingly  in  this  case  a  storage 
capacity  of  350,000  gallons  for  at  least  140  days 
would  be  required,  equal  to  49,000,000  gallons ;  and 
that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  a  storage  capacity 
of  8,000,000  gallons  would  be  utterly  insufficient,  not 
only  for  the  supply  of  a  population  of  18,000,  but  even 
to  supply  the  minimum  quantity  that  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  a  population  of  12,000. 

We  trust  that  no  considerations  of  false  economy 
will  induce  the  Corporation  to  entertain  the  notion 
of  providing  a  supply  less  in  quantity  by  a  single 
gallon.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
value  and  blessing  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to 
a  town,  whether  we  look  on  it  as  fostering  manu- 
factures, affording  security  from  the  ravages  of  fire, 
drawing  away  foul  disease,  or  improving  the  habits 
and  morality  of  the  labouring  classes.  We  can  assure 
the  Corporation  that  the  subject  is  one  which  cannot 
be  treated  with  too  great  gravity,  and  it  will  be  a 
lasting  stigma  on  the  town  of  Wexford,  if  it  now 
neglects  to  supply  itself  with  so  important  an  element 
of  health,  wealth,  and  independence,  and  now  parti- 
cularly so  if  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  Mr. 
Hawksley's  estimate  that  this  can  be  effected  at  the 
comparatively  moderate  cost  of  about  £X  4s.  a-head 
on  the  present  population. 


DEATH  OF  DOCTOR  LOVER. 
On  Monday,  the  22nd  ult.,  William  Lover,  Esq.,  M.D., 
the  well  known  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  and 
kindred  sciences,  departed  this  life  at  his  residence  in 
Talbot-street,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  During 
the  thirty  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
several  academies  and  public  institutions,  as  lecturer, 
he  earned  for  himself,  by  his  ever  courteous  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing,  that  good  opinion  and  title  to  re- 
spect and  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  to  his  last  hour, 
and  will  be  long  remembered  by  his  friends  and 
pupils.  About  five  years  since,  on  the  visible  decline 
of  his  health,  a  numerously  signed  memorial  was  got 
up  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasury,  setting  forth  the 
strong  claims  he  had  for  being  placed  on  the  Literary 
Pension  List.  Accompanying  this  memorial  were 
testimonials  from  influential  persons  in  towns  where 
he  had  so  successfully  lectured.  We  have  copies  of 
several  of  these  documents  before  us,  and  in  that  from 
Armagh  we  find  the  following : — "  Doctor  Lover's 
valuable  services  to  his  country  in  the  promotion  of 
education,  for  the  last  twenty-throe  years,  are  well 
known  throughout  Ireland  ;  and  the  fact  that  his 
bodily  health  has  been  rather  seriously  impaired 
while  so  engaged,  would  seem  to  justly  entitle  him  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  tbe  executive  authori- 
ties. Some  pecuniary  recognition  of  his  long  and 
useful  labours  in  the  cause  of  education  would  meet 
with  general  popular  approval,  and  our  own  experi- 
ence of  him  as  a  lecturer  fully  warrants  us  in  recom- 
mending him  most  warmly  to  the  favourable  conside- 
ration of  the  government  " 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  Drogheda  testi- 
monial : — "  We  look  upon  Doctor  Lover  as  the  most 
successful  and  zealous  friend  of  education  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  ;  and  we  trust  that  for 
such  long  services  the  government  may  confer  on  him 
a  pension.  We  can  scarcely  say  whether  we  esteem 
him  more  as  a  private  friend  or  as  a  popular  and  ele- 
gant lecturer  in  the  several  subjects  in  Science  and 
Philosophy,  so  often  and  so  successfully  treated  by 
him  in  the  lecture-room  of  our  institution." 

The  appeal  to  government,  however,  totally  failed, 
and  our  late  friend  struggled  on  and  continued  punc- 
tually to  attend  his  various  classes  until  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  decease.  Doctor  Lover  was  brother 
to  Samuel  Lover,  the  well-known  author. 
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THE  POWER  LOOM  AS  APPLIED  TO 
LINEN  WEAVING. 
An  interestinjj  lecture  on  this  subject  was  delivered 
in  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  on 
the  10th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dobson,  the  well- 
known  machinist  of  Belfast  and  Bolton.  Tlie  sub- 
ject is  now  an  all-important  one,  and  of  general 
interest,  affecting,  as  it  does,  so  materially 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  tliis  country  ; 
and  one  fortunate  circumstance  at  least  has  resulted 
from  the  unhappy  American  war — that  never,  a^ 
any  time,  in  its  most  palmy  days,  was  the  linen 
trade  of  Ireland  in  such  a  prosperous  state  ;  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  when  the 
cotton  trade  regains  its  former  position — if  it  ever] 
quite  does  so — Irish  linen  will  have  obtained  a  posi- 
tion in  the  markett  of  tlie  world  from  which  it  will 
not  easily  be  dislodged. 

Tlie  lecturer  began  by  adducing  evidence  from 
the  Bible  and  ancient  writers  in  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  linen  as  a  covering  for  the  human  body 
and  other  purposes,  and  then  proceeded  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  loom  and  the  linen  weaving  of  a  more 
recent  period.  Referring  to  the  times  of  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  Mr.  Dohson observed  :  — 
Sometimes  wlien  the  lady  of  a  family  had  numerous 
servants,  she  kept  tliem  employed,  "  tasked  lier 
maidens"  in  sijiiming  and  weaving,  not  only  for  the 
supply  of  the  family,  but  also  for  their  own  requi- 
site benefit  for  making  to  sell  to  bachelors  and  qtlier 
unfortunates  who  had  no  means  of  providing  them- 
selves. Collectors  or  pedlars  called  at  the  various 
houses  through  tlie  country,  and  purchased  the 
products  of  the  home  manufactures,  or  exchanged 
their  novelties  for  tliem,  tlien  forwarded  their 
"  packs"  of  webs  so  gathered  to  tlieir  employers  in 
some  large  towns.  This  family  domestic  labour, 
however,  was  casual,  and  of  course  the  supp'ies  of 
clotli  were  so  also,  and  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
Small  holders  of  land  cultivated  as  much  soil  as 
would  produce  flax  sufficient  for  their  requirements, 
and  employed  their  daughters  or  female  servants  to 
spin  and  weave  tlii^  same,  any  surplus  being  for 
sale.  Tlie  distaff  and  tlie  "  busy  wheel"  were  the 
macliinery  for  s|)inniiig.  The  loom  differed  from 
the  old  Israelitish  or  Egyptian  loom,  in  being  pre- 
cumhent — raised  from  the  ground  by  four  legs,  and 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  blow  of  the  sleigh  or  beam 
which  drives  home  the  cross  thread  or  weft  being 
horizon  al  instead  of  vertical.  Little  change  has 
taken  place  in  tlie  construction  of  the  hand  loom 
from  its  earliest  application  in  Britain  to  the  pre- 
sent iime.  People  are  accustomed  to  regard  Ire- 
land as  the  chief  original  seat  of  linen  productions. 
This  is  not  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  The  saffron- 
dyed  cloth  used  by  the  ancient  Irish  was  not 
manufactured  in  the  country,  but  brought  there  liy 
the  Phoenicians  or  other  visiting  traders.  The  first 
linen  was  made  in  Ireland  in  the  eleventh  century  : 
this  probably  only  in  quantity  sufficient  for  home 
use.  Irish  linen  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  was  used 
in  England  in  tlie  13th  century,  and  in  the  13th 
century  its  export  may  be  recorded  as  commenced. 
Still,  however,  the  production  was  small,  and  most 
probably  the  linens  sent  away  were  of  a  special, 
high  class,  whilst  their  supply  for  domestic  use  was 
imported  from  England,  where  it  had  been  manu- 
factured by  the  Manchester  merchants  from  yarn 
spun  in  Ireland.  About  the  17th  century  this 
manufacture,  taken  up  with  spirit  by  the  Ulster 
colonists,  assumed  a  character  of  national  import- 
ance. Bounties  and  drawbacks — even  compulsory 
orders  were  granted  in  favour  of  the  trade— nay, 
more,  a  law  was  passed  which,  unfairly  interfering 
with  and  limiting  the  exports  of  woollens  from  Ire- 
Ian  I,  completely  ruined  that  prosperous  trade,  and 
developed  immensely  the  sister  manufactures.  Ire- 
land now  liad  to  compete  with  French  and  Flemish 
artizans ;  and  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  the  most  skilled 
persons,  whose  services  were  obtainable,  were 
brought  over  from  those  countries  to  teach  the  im- 
proved methods  practised  abroad  of  spinning  and 
weavin;:.  Tlie  family  of  Cronmelin  settled  in  Ulster 
about  the  year  1700,  and  by  their  enterprise,  know- 
U'diie,  and  superior  skill,  greatly  improved  the  linen 
trade  and  tlie  mode  of  condue  ing  it.  They  set  the 
example  of  factory  employment,  having  machinery 
for  the  preparation  of  the  yarn,  and  for  weaiing  it 
ill  large  liuildings  in  which  considerable  numbers 
worked  at  the  more  complicated  and  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  fabric,  sucli  as  damasks  and  other 
figured  (joods.  Perhaps  two  reasons  might  account 
for  th-"  adoption  of  this  course — first,  the  great 
value  of  the  machinery  and  equipments,  which,  by 
this  means,  were  retained  under  the  care  of  the 
employer  ;  secondly,  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
work,  which  was  all  the  better  done  lor  being  kept 
under  the  employer's  eye  and  supervision.  Again, 
the  greiit  oos-t  of  the  damask  looms  before  ready  to 


work  any  one  pattern  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
small  farmers  and  cottiers  who  employed  some 
branch  of  their  family  or  establishment  at  the  loom, 
which,  from  its  having  been  handed  down  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  was  literally  an  heirloom. 
Tlie  mode  in  which  the  business  of  these  small 
manufacturers  was  carried  on  was  as  follows  :  — 
When  he  went  to  market  to  dispose  of  his  flax,  oats, 
or  other  produce,  after  ascertaining  the  description 
of  c'otli  in  demand,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  be 
easily  and  profitably  sold,  he  bartered  for  or  pur- 
chased yarn  for  warp  and  weft.  He  procured  the 
reed  (which  is  part  of  the  machine,  regulating  the 
closeness  of  the  warp  or  longitudinal  threads  to  each 
other),  with  the  heddle's  one  eye  or  loop  to  each 
thread,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  slied,i.e,divid- 
ing  the  warp  into  two  layers  and  raising  one  over  the 
other,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  through  of  the  weft 
or  cross-thread.  He  then  placed  the  yarn  on  the  yarn 
beam  or  roller,  passed  the  threads  each  tlirougli  its 
own  proper  interstice  in  the  lieddle  and  reed,  fastened 
the  ends  to  another  beam,  which  rolls  all  the  cloth 
as  it  is  woven,  and  having  dressed  or  brushed  a 
portion  of  the  warp  with  a  preparation  which,  serv- 
ing as  a  lubrication  and  surface  protector,  would 
allow  the  warp  threads  to  cross  each  other  without 
injury  from  frictions  by  contact.  He  now  proceeded 
to  weave  or  handed  the  loom  with  its  provisions  to 
whoever  was  to  complete  the  manufacture.  Weav- 
ing consists  of  interlacing  the  warp  threads  with  the 
weft.  This  is  done,  in  weaving  by  hand,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  weaver's  foot  alternately  on  levers 
by  which  the  upper  and  lower  ranges  of  heddles  are 
worked.  This  action  causes  the  warp  to  separate 
into  two  strata,  diverging  from  each  other  until  the 
extreme  depth  of  the  opening  is  about  two  inches. 
Through  this  opening  the  weaver  deftly  throws  the 
shuttle,  or  canoe-shaped  box,  containing  the  weft 
yarn  wound  on  a  spindle,  and  called  a  pirn.  When 
the  shuttle  has  passed  across  the  web,  leaving  in 
its  ''  race  "  a  line  of  weft  yarn,  the  beam  to  which 
the  reed  is  attached  is  pulled  towards  the  v\e.iver 
as  he  sits.  He  next  pushes  it  away  from  him, 
works  the  treddle,  or  lever,  which  causes  the 
heddles  to  cro-^s  the  threads  of  warp  again,  and  so 
form  another  shed,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  the 
weft  la<t  thrown  in.  The  sliuttle  is  again  jerked 
across  the  loom,  the  reed  brought  forward  again, 
pushed  back,  the  treddles  worked  again,  and  so  on. 
To  perform  regularly  and  for  any  length  of  time 
this  constantly  recurring  series  of  mechanical  motions 
by  the  hands  and  feet  required  great  practice  and 
expcrtness,  as  well  as  much  muscular  exertion,  on 
the  weaver's  part.  To  produce  a  perfect  web  of 
clotli,  in  which  the  number  of  picks  or  slioots,  or 
threads  of  weft,  shall  be  the  same  in  whatever  por- 
tion of  its  length — a  surface  of,  say,  oiie-tiftii  of 
an  inch — shall  be  examined,  requires  not  only 
the  above  qualifications,  but  also  careful  atten- 
tion to  another  important  point :  As  the  weft 
is  put  through  the  warp,  and  the  warp,  by  the 
heddle  crossing  bent  over  it,  an  absorption  of  the 
length  of  warp  yarn  takes  places,  as  it  is  thus  woven 
into  cloth.  This  cloth  must  be  rolled  up  on  the 
beam  provided  for  tlie  purpose  ;  this  was  generally 
done  by  inserting  a  short  lever  at  right  ansjles  to 
the  axis  of  the  roller,  and  suspending  a  weight  to 
its  end,  by  which  the  cloth  woven,  and  the  unwoven 
warp  were  kept  in  a  certain  state  of  tension  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  yarn  buain  was  not  held  ri<;idly  in 
its  place,  but  was  permitted  to  give  off  a  sufficiency 
of  yarn  for  the  requirements  of  tiie  wefting,  by 
allowing  it  to  revolve  under  the  check  of  a  friction 
break,  formed  by  a  rope  fastened  lo  the  loom-frame 
or  floor  at  one  end,  rolled  once  or  twice  round  the 
axle,  and  tightened  by  a  weight.  This  is  called 
the  pace  rope  from  the  fact  of  its  controlling  the 
pace  or  rate  of  speed  at  vvliich  the  yarn  is  given  off. 
If  the  weaver  were  steady,  expert,  and  careful,  and 
looked  well  after  this  takiiiir  up  and  giving  off,  and 
kept  the  warp  properly  lubricated  or  dressed,  and 
was  particular  in  the  niatteTS  of  cleanliness,  a  good 
web  was  the  result.  When  completed  the  cloth 
was  taken  to  the  market,  and  sold  for  a  sum  which 
left  a  respectable  balance  as  wages  for  weaving,  to 
agents  who  attended  from  the  larger  buyers  to  pur- 
chasers. This  system  of  manufacturing  continued 
so  long  as  yarns  were  spun  at  home  by  cottagers 
and  others,  when,  however,  the  introduction  of 
machinery-spun  yarns  stopped  this  branch  of  do- 
mestic industry.  The  manufacturers,  who  were 
often  proprietors  of  spinning  mills,  sent  the  yarn  to 
the  country  markets,  there  to  be  given  out  to  the 
weavers  who  attended,  with  an  understanding  that 
it  was  to  be  returned  in  a  specified  time,  woven 
into  cloth  of  a  quality  decided  upon  for  the  wear- 
ing of  the  cloth,  so  much  was  to  be  paid  on  return. 

For  a  time  this  rate  of  remuneration  conthiued  to 
be  fair  enough,  but  as  machinery  reduced  the  price 
of  yarn,  and  consequently  of  fabrics  woven  from 
them,  the  linen  trade  increased,  and  competition 
with  it,  until  at  length  the  weaver  was  obliged  to 
be  cojitent  to  undertake  vvoik  at  a  rate  which  did 


not  support  him,  and  kept  him  only  just  removed 
from  starvation.  The  days  of  hand-loom  weaving 
as  a  handicraft  were  numbered  ;  the  class  who  pre- 
viously devoted  themselves  to  it  accepted  it  only  as 
a  necessity  ;  they  lost  their  pride  in  the  excellence 
of  their  work  ;  often  resorted  to  improper  means  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  cloth  or  to  conceal 
defects,  and  were  generally  unpunctual  and  dilatory 
in  returning  the  wc  veil  webs.  When  outdoor  em- 
ployment was  to  be  had,  they  would  leave  their 
loom,  and  work  in  the  field  as  long  as  they  could  j 
this  neglect  of  the  manufacturer's  orders  causing 
much  annoyance  and  loss.  This  state  of  things 
was  not  improved  when  depression  in  the  linen  trade 
occurred,  and  even  the  poorly-paid  employment 
was  not  to  be  had.  Then  the  fa  nine  came,  and 
caused  many  families — in  some  cases  every  weaver 
in  a  district — to  emigrate.  When  these  clouds 
passed  away,  and  the  linen  trade  was  re-animated, 
weavers  in  sufficient  numbers  could  not  be  found  ; 
the  cottage,  where  the  "  cbck-clack  "  of  the  loom 
and  the  song  of  the  weaver  made  cheerful  music,  or 
at  least  cheerful  sounds,  was  now  deserted,  and 
occasionally,  doubly  melancholy  wii8  the  desolation 
from  the  sad  memento  of  the  past  in  a  beam  of  the 
old  loom,  built  into  the  wall  too  firmly  to  be  re- 
moved with  the  rest  of  the  machine,  which  had, 
perhaps,  been  sold — perhaps  broken  up  and  used  as 
fuel  in  those  dreary  black  days.  Of  tiinsa  who  left 
their  homes,  some,  especially  females  and  young 
persons,  obtained  employment  in  the  large  factories 
in  tiiwns — mure  particu  arly  in  Bellasf. 

After  remarking  on  the  effect  which  the  congre- 
gatinir  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  in 
large  factories  has  or  may  have  on  their  moral 
training,  and  referring  to  the  disgraceful  riots  then 
al  their  height  in  the  capital  of  Ulster,  Mr.  Dobson 
proceeded  : — Not  only  the  irregularity  of  the  quality 
of  the  weaving,  or  the  unpunctuality  of  delivery 
of  the  goods,  operated  prejudicially,  but  the  irapos- 
sil)ility  of  procuring  the  requisite  supply  of  fabric 
from  hand-loom  weavers,  compelled  those  who  had 
adventured  capital  in  this  trade  to  obtain  means  of 
finding  a  reliable  source  whence  tjiey  might  secure 
a  standard  regulated  quality  (so  far  as  the  weaving 
is  concerned)  of  cloth,  and  also  a  regulated  supply. 
Weaving  by  power  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the 
wealth  makers  in  England,  who  applied  the  inven- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  and  the  Scotch 
manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  and  a  fabric  used  for  bed- 
ticks,  composed  of  cotton  warp  and  flaxen  weft. 
An  enterprising  gentleman  in  Belfast  endeavoured 
to  apply  the  machine  as  used  in  England  to  the 
purpose  of  weaving  linen  warp  with  linen  weft,  so 
as  to  produce  entire  linen  cloth,  woven  by  power. 
He  procured  looms  from  Bolton,  in  Lancashire, 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  cotton  looms,  but 
heavier  in  the  framing.  He  applied  these  to  linen 
warps,  and  found  that  linen,  not  being  so  elastic  as 
cotton,  was  very  liable  lo  break  or  sn  ip  ;  that  a  web 
could  not  be  produced  without  many  knots  (result- 
ing from  the  lying  of  broken  threads),  fluffness  and 
roughness  of  surface  of  the  piece,  and  irregularity 
of  wefting.  Much  trouble  was  taken  by  this 
gentleman  and  the  machine  makers  he  employed  to 
remedy  the  evils,  which  for  some  time  could  not  be 
overcome,  thouixh  he  was  the  first  in  this  country 
who  did  weave  linen  by  power.  At  this  time  it  was 
said  linem  could  never  be  woven  by  power.  The 
practical  answer  given  by  an  English  firm  of  machine 
makers  was  "  Give  us  the  order  and  we  will  do  it." 
They  constructed  a  machine  which  wove  linen  better 
than  had  been  done  heretofore,  but  which  was  still  not 
perfect,  inasmuch  as,  being  absolutely  (not  enXXreXy) 
dependent  on  the  "  pace  rope"  for  the  regulation  of 
yarn  supply,and,consequently,  of  the  due  relaxation  of 
the  yarn  to  be  woven.  An  ingenious  man  invented 
what  may  be  termed  a  compensating  motion,  by  which, 
as  the  warp  was  absorlied  in  weaving,  not  only  was 
the  requisite  quantity  let  off  from  the  yarn  supjily 
or  beam,  but  an  allowance  was  made  for  the  rigid 
inelastic  nature  of  the  warp  by  a  yielding  or  sub- 
mitting action  of  the  bearer  over  which  the  yarn 
passed  before  it  reached  the  heddles.  This  was  a 
great  step  forwards,  yet  the  desirable  result  was 
not  olitained.  The  cloth  was  still  rough  in  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  effect  of  friction  of  the  threads 
against  each  other  ;  and  the  material  hitherto 
applied  dressed  on  to  the  yarn  was,  eventually, 
replaced  by  the  use  of  more  suitable  aid.  Flour 
applied  to  cotton  warps  did  well  enough,  but  to  linen 
did  not  help  the  easy  manufacture,  but  was  actually 
detrimental,  as  it  died  and  soon  became  dessicated. 
Carigeen  moss,  with  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  tallow,  and  sometimes  rosin,  boiled  was  then 
used,  and  still  is  in  common  use,  the  proportion 
varying,  and  also  the  precise  mixture.  This  was 
another  advance,  yet  the  loom  was  not  perfect  (or 
the  purpose  of  making  linen  cloth.  The  same  firm 
(which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent)  who  sent 
over  the  mach'.nery  which  produced  the  first  power- 
woven  pieces  of  linen  in  Ireland,  and  who  are  the 
oldest  established  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
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firms  in  the  world,  save  tlieir  attention  to  tlie  details 
of  tlie  loom  and  tlie  correctness  of  tlie  fittini;  of  all 
the  parts.  Tlieir  means  and  appliances  eiiahled  them 
to  do  this.  Every  point  levelled  and  planed  hy 
machinery  rau>t,  necessarily,  fit  its  neighbour  : 
every  hearinn  turned  and  ijuaired  ;  screws  and  holts 
all  to  one  standard  ;  no  looseness  of  p  irts,  or  packins; 
of  bad  joints  hy  inserli'njr  pasteboard,  &c.  The  resylt 
was  that  they  produced  a  machine  which  manufac- 
tures linen  warp  and  weft  into  an  even  fabric,  at 
a  rapid  rate,  with  ordinary  care  on  the  weaver's 
part.  Of  course,  ranch  depends  upon  the  quality, 
evenness,  and  streriKlh  of  the  warps.  Accordinatly 
as  the  loom  is  supplied  with  uoort  quality  or  bad,  so 
will  its  production  he  re;;nlar  and  fast,  or  uneven  and 
slow.  Anions  the  many  valnalile  patent  and  un- 
patented inventions  for  iniprovintr  the  action  of  power 
looms,  I  will  only,  to  save  time,  mention  the  most 
important,  i.e.  the  lieautil'ul  appliance  called  the 
weft-fork.  As  the  shuttle,  with  its  thread  passes 
the  end  of  the  reed  space,  an  1  liefore  it  returns  to  the 
opposite  side,  it  is  subject  to  the  inquirinir  action  of 
what  is  called  a  "weft-fork"' — a  little  bent  lever, 
60  delicately  balanced  that  if  the  weft  thread  is 
broken  and  not  in  its  place  lo  touch  it,  and  lift  it 
from  the  notch  of  the  lever  over  which  it  works, 
this  deficiency  of  weisiht  of  contact  prevents  it  risinj^ 
over  tlie  notch,  catches  the  lever,  stops  it,  and  de- 
taches a  spring  which  simultaneously  shifts  the 
power  belt  from  the  driving;  pulley  to  the  loose  one, 
and  brings  a  friction  break  into  action,  stopping;  the 
loom  firmly,  quickl> ,  yet  gently.  Such  is  the 
linen  power-loom,  imperfeelly  described  — all  but 
an  automaton.  It  must  certainly  have  the  ener<;y 
provided  for  it,  and  also  a  proper  degree  of 
temperature.  W  ith  this,  ami  common  attention  to 
prevent  accidents,  it  will  work  evenly,  faithfully, 
reliably,  and  prcjfitably.  Plain  cloth,  twill,  drill, 
diaper,  check,  and  damask  weaving  are  all  perfor- 
med in  the  linen  power-loom  ;  the  four  former  hy 
very  simple  applications  to  the  heddles  and  shuttles, 
the  latter  l)y  a  rather  complicated  apparatus.  In 
the  year  1S52  there  were  no  power-looms  in  Ireland 
employed  in  wavin'^  linen.  At  the  present  there 
are  about  6,000.  These  G,000  machines  turn  of  ae 
much  work  annually  as  .3U,0U0  of  the  best  and  most 
expert  hand-loom  artizans  could  perforin.  Ths 
motive  power  i;raiited,  there  is  no  weariness  or  con- 
si-quent  weakness.  The  action  of  the  hands,  wrist 
and  feet  are  elfeclually  iinitaled,  even  human  intelli- 
(jent  observation,  as  the  machine  stops  when  tlie 
weft  thread  breaks.  Tlie  power-loom  of  course  in- 
creased the  [iroduction  of  linen,  and  shortly  after 
it  became  more  commonly  used,  a  lull  took  place  in 
the  demand  for  cloth  of  ordinary  finish.  I  had 
previously  experimenUd  and  devised  a  means  of 
iienefittics;  the  hand-loom  trade,  whicii  was  in  a 
lamentable  state,  and  succeeded  hy  iiitrodiicin;;  a 
peculiar  mode  of  finish  of  the  cloth  in  its  brown 
colour,  sometimes  varied  hy  stretching  it  alternately 
in  wrap  and  weft,  the  threads  crossing  and  clearin;; 
each  other  at  anijles  of  4.3  decrees,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  reniler  the  cloth  elastic.  Mer  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  approve  of  I  he  samples  which  were 
submitted  to  her  notice,  and  they  were  used  by  the 
ladies  of  llie  Koyal  family  for  seaside  and  summer 
robes.  From  the  colour  of  the  unbleached  hut 
partially  prepared  faliric,  I  called  Iheni  "  Isahean,"  ' 
from  the  peculiar  colour  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  to  a  certain  Royal  laily's  lace,  from  ad- 
lierinii  lo  a  vow  rcspectiiifj  the  duration  of  the  sei<{e 
of  Ostend.  The  name  was  not  affirmed  or  its  sig- 
nificance coinpreheiideil,  and  the  materials  became 
known  as  Patent  Finished  Linens."  Ladies  and 
children  adopted  them  here  and  over  the  world,  and 
the  most  lieneficial  results  ensued  to  the  hand-loorn 
weavers  of  the  North  of  Ireland  ;  also  to  the  power- 
loom  trade,  as  llicy  presently  commenced  to  manu- 
facture an  approximate  quality  of  clolh.  Aijain,  the 
power-loom  linen  trade  was  depressed,  especially  in 
those  fal)ries  made  from  raw  flax  yarn  ;  cloth  could 
not  he  sold  otherwise  than  at  a  loss.  I  was  the 
nieans  again  of  bringing  it  into  Pii  entirely  new  de- 
mand. By  a  patent  which  I  secured  in  1856  I 
prepared  the  cloth  in  a  peculiar  manner,  finished  it 
for  market  by  special  machinery,  and  oriy:inated  a 
trade,  which  1  am  assured  not  only  saved  the  power- 
loom  trade  from  despair  and  deeaiience,  butactually 
increased  it  by  establishinic  a  branch  for  demand, 
which  has  never  yet  ceased,  but  has  been  annually 
augmented.  I  mention  this  as  evidence  of  what  the 
linen  trade  of  Ireland  can  gain  hy  attending  to  its 
development.  The  market  day  does  not  now  see  the 
cottier  or  farmer  weaver  bringing  his  webs  for  sale  as 
formerly.  There  is  no  rivalry  or  lioasting  as  tliey 
trudge  on  the  road  ;  no  speculative  pleasant  thousjhts 
as  to  what  the  "fairing"  to  be  purchased  out  of  the 
profits  shall  be;  no  strings  of  closely-packed  carts 
of  linen  leaving  country  linen  markets.  Those 
markets,  indied,  that  still  remain  open  are  fast 
losing  their  characteristics.  Their  linen  halls  or 
public  sale  markets  are  all  but  unused.  Business 
is  done  quietly,  methoilically,  and  the  cheerful 


"  marketing"  of  the  past  generation  is  ended.  Cen- 
tralization is  aradually  and  surely  briii;;in'j  all  in- 
terests to  itself  and  the  advantatjes  or  disadvantages 
to  th  >se  concerned  progress  and  increase.  And,  to 
conclude,  so  far  as  the  linen  trade  is  interested,  the 
cause  of  this  centralization  is  the  introduction  of  the 
power-loom  to  weave  linen,  and  the  increase  of  cen- 
tralization is  due  to  the  extension  of  this  class  of 
machinery.  I  may,  perhaps,  he  allowed  to  state 
that  any  district  where  fla.x  is  grown  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  the  large  profits  arising  from 
the  manufacture  into  yarn  and  afterwards  into  cloth. 
As  rpfjards  the  former,  large  capital  is  necessary 
certainly;  also  the  presence  of  numbers  of  trained 
workers.  But  yarn  is  always  to  he  procured  from 
the  spinner  in  exchantre  for  flax  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  in  many  hicalities,  power-loom  factories, 
on  a  moderate  scale,  should  not  be  established  and 
profitably  worked. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Dobson  ex- 
hibited some  admirable  specimens  of  different  kinds 
of  linen  produced  by  power-loom. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Piiineas  Riall,  J. P.,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Sisismund  Moss,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  lo  Mr  Dolison  for  his  instructive  lecture. 


WEXFORD  WATERWORKS. 

MR.  PAURELL'S  REPORT  TO  THE  CORPORATION. 

Gentlemen, — In  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  special  meeting  of  your  body,  held 
on  the  5th  of  last  April,  that  I  should  "supply 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  conveyini;  of  water  to 
the  town  of  Wexford  from  Newtown;  such  estimates 
to  include  the  laying  of  pipes,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  hydrants  through  the  town  to  the  end 
ol  Maudlintown,"  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
localities,  and,  having  made  such  preliminary  sur- 
veys as  were  necessary  to  enable  me  to  carry  your 
instructions  into  effect,  beg  to  submit  the  following 
detailed  report  with  plans  that  accompany  it. 

Ref'errin;;  to  the  latter,  you  will  perceive  it  is 
propijsed  to  construct  a  reservoir,  the  site  of  which 
extends  from  above  Newtown  bridge  to  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  below  it,  taking  in  Kelly's  mill,  which  it  is 
intended  to  purchase.  It  would  afford  an  area,  at  a 
level  of  110  feet  above  the  standard  low  water  of 
spring  tiiles  in  the  harbour,  of  three  statute  acres, 
with  a  maxiinuin  depth  of  thirty-six  feet,  from  which 
the  water  would  be  drawn  by  a  syphon,  at  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  leaving  a  depth  of 
sixteen  feet  for  a  settling  reservoir.  The  main  depth 
available  for  the  supply  of  the  town  would  he  ten 
f'Ct,  providing  8,107,500  gallons,  or  more  than  two 
months'  supply,  if  not  more  lli.iii  130,000  gallons  is 
to  be  assumed  as  the  daily  coiisuniption. 

Your  knowledge  of  the  dislrici,  and  the  report 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  in  October 
last,  render  it  unincessary  to  eiiter  here  into  any 
detailed  description  of  the  drainage  area,  which 
comprises  2,300  acres.  I  shall  only  remark  that, 
having  tested  its  capability  of  supply,  as  hereinafter 
alluded  to,  I  consider  it  sufficient  for  a  population 
of  50,000,  allowing  20  gallons  per  day  to  every 
individual,  and  that  to  meet  such  a  demand,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  lo  make  a  larger  reservoir, 
but  merely  lo  increase  the  size  of  the  pipes  to  such 
extent  as  would  utilize  all  the  water  that  could  he 
had  ;  and  further,  that  if,  in  any  future  time  it  may 
he  found  necessary  to  provide  for  a  still  greater 
numher  of  inhabilants,  there  is,  immediately  lielow 
the  site  now  selected,  another,  where  an  addilional 
storage  reservoir  might  be  constructed  with  an  area 
of  7  statute  acres.  Dismissing,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  this  portion  of  the  subj,  ct,  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  works  proposed  for 
execution,  and  to  the  queUions  of  their  sufficiency 
and  cost. 

In  the  formation  of  a  dara  to  impound  a  large 
body  of  water,  it  is,  with  reference  lo  its  perma- 
nently effective  condition  and  stability,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  natural  foumlaiion  on 
which  it  is  lo  rest,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
to  he  constructed,  should  be  not  only  sound  and 
impermeable,  but  as  far  as  may  be  practically  pos- 
sible, of  equal  density,  and  so  incorporated  as  lo 
form,  approximately ,  one  homogeneous  body.  I  have 
therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  rocky  formation  of 
the  site  to  be  occupied  in  this  instance,  determined 
to  adopt  a  construction  of  solid  masonry  to  be  firmly 
inserted  in  the  rock,  and  set  in  strong  hydraulic 
cement.  It  would  form  a  segment  of  a  circle  with 
a  mean  radius  of  105  feet,  its  convex  side  being 
opposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  water.  An  outlet 
culvert  is  provided  for  at  the  botioui,  to  bfe  supplied 
with  a  valve  having  a  clear  diameter  of  2  feet.  Two 
valve  houses  would  be  erected  to  cover  and  protect 
the  syphon  and  machinery  from  the  weather,  with 
means  of  regulating  the  temperature  toguard  against 
the  effects  of  frost,  all  being  so  arranged  as  to  he 
within  the  control  of  a  caretaker,  who  would  have 
easy  access  to  them  at  all  times,  and  keep  them 
under  lock  aad  key. 


The  precipitous  and  rocky  nature  of  the  sides  o. 
the  valley  w  iiild  render  ihe  eveention  of  the  usual 
waste  water  chiinnel  difficult  ai;d  expensive.  It  is 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  dam  itself  shall  supply 
the  means  of  discharging  the  surplus  and  flooil 
waters,  as  a  weir.  In  order  to  preserve  it  effectnally 
from  all  injury  that  could  be  anticipated  from  such 
arrangement,  six  vertical,  circular  waste  pits,  each 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  lined  with  stoneware  pipes, 
are  to  be  constructed  through  buttresses  built  in 
connection  with  it,  on  its  oiitsiile  face,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  its  calculated  sectional  area.  These  waste 
pits  would  deliver  into  the  river,  below  and  com- 
pletely clear  of  the  base  of  the  dam.  They  would 
be  arranged  at  such  level  as  to  discharge  more  than 
the  heaviest  floods  could  send  down  from  the  drain- 
age area,  with  such  bend  of  water  over  the  weir  as 
would  preserve  the  mill  above  the  bridge  from  any 
danger  of  backwater,  thus  materially  improving  its 
condition  ;  as,  from  information  received  from  its 
proprietor,  it  is  at  present  so  inlerfered  with  when 
the  water  is  ponded  in  rainy  seasons  for  Kelly's 
mill. 

The  lines  for  the  pipes  are  shewn  on  the  accom- 
panying plan,  taking  such  direction  as  would  easily 
supply  all  the  houses  between  the  reservoir  and  the 
town,  which  are  within  reach  of  the  head  of  water; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Somerton,  the  Union  Work- 
house, &c.. 

For  a  distance  of  2,656  yards  from  the  reservoir, 
at  the  end  of  which  llie  summit  level  is  attained,  a 
7-inch  cast-iron  pipe  would  l)e  laid,  terminating  in 
an  air  ami  pressure  shaft,  to  be  erected  on  the  high- 
est point,  in  which  the  head  of  water  lieing  renewed, 
a  6-inch  pipe,  extending  to  the  top  of  Hill-street, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  town. 

In  the  following  table  the  streets  are  specified 
through  which  it  is  intended  lo  lay  pipes,  with  their 
respective  diameters  and  lengths.  There  are  others, 
and  some  lanes,  not  therein  enumerated,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  supply  by  fountains  erected  at  conve- 
nient stations — 17  in  number.  Should  it  be  con- 
sidered more  advi.-able  to  lay  pipes  through  these 
also,  and  omit  the  fountains,  about  £500,  in  addition 
lo  the  annexed  estimate,  will  be  sufficient  lo  cover 
the  extja  cost. 

(Here follow.^  the  table  referred  to.) 

The  report  proceeds  — 

As  all  the  p'pes  will  rnn  full,  there  will  be  little, 
if  any,  corrosion  ;  it  is,  however,  propr)sed  to  cover 
thrill  witli  anti-corrosive  coating. 

In  estimating  the  sufliciency  of  the  supph',  I  as- 
sume as  a  basis  what  may  be  safely  considered  a 
minimum  of  rain-fall,  taking  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  1869,  referred  lo  in  my  report  of 
October  last,  already  alluded  lo,  during  which  the 
aggregate  amount  did  not  exceed  0  69,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch.  (Calculating  that  only  four- 
tenlhs  ol  this  would  he  delivered  into  the  reservoir, 
after  allowing  for  absorption  and  evaporation,  the 
drainage  area  would  yield,  during  a  similar  period 
of  02  days,  13,775,850  gallons,  or  1 49,737  gallons 
per  day,  being  more  than  what  you  stated  in  your 
advertisement  would  be  at  present  required.  Thii 
would  be  the  result,  depending  solely  on  the  assumed 
fall  of  rain.  The  spring  water  supply  is  very  con- 
siderable— far  more  than  sufficient  for  all  present; 
purposes.  I  had  the  discharge  measured  above  Mr. 
Leared's  mills  at  a  favorable  point,  where  the  velo- 
city and  sectional  area  of  the  stream  could  he  fairly 
ascertained,  and,  after  making  every  necessary  re- 
duction, found  that  it  amounted  to  10"6875  gallon* 
per  second,  or  923,400  per  24  hours.  The  obser- 
vations were  made  on  the  12th  of  last  April,  during 
which,  and  five  days  immediately  previous,  no  rain 
had  fallen,  and  the  whole  quantity  ri'gistered  fir  25 
days  preceding  it  (that  is,  from  the  17th  of  March) 
did  not  amount  lo  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  follow  this  question  further. 
I  am  satisfied  the  supply  is  ample  for  a  much  larger 
population  than  the  present.  One-sixth  of  an  inch 
of  rain  delivered  into  the  reservoir  off  the  whole 
drainage  area  would  more  than  fill  it.  Taking  the 
springs  inio  consideration,  it  would  be  always  full, 
even  in  the  driest  seasons. 

The  main  pipe  from  the  reservoir  would  deliver,  at 
least,  236,722  gallons  daily  for  distribution  through 
the  town,  with  a  pressure  varying  from  42  feet  at 
the  highest  point  of  John-street,  to  106  feet  at  the 
highest  point  of  (piays. 

Having  taken  a  minimum  of  rainfall  as  a  basis  of 
calculation  whereby  to  test  the  sufficiency  of  supply, 
I  have,  in  the  opposite  direction,  adopted  one  that 
is  excessive  f  r  a  test  of  the  means  provided  for  dis- 
charging the  surplus  waters  of  floods.  Taking,  in 
the  first  place,  the  quantity  of  spring  water  as  above 
staled,  assuiuiug  that  the  stream  bordering  Ballin- 
diiias,  which  joins  the  main  river  below  the  point 
where  llie  discharge  was  measured,  yields  a  propor- 
tionate amount,  and  adding  the  sum  ;of  both  to  2 
inches  of  rain  delivered  in  24  hours  from  the  whole 
drainage  area  on  a  full  reservoir,  there  would  be 
16,862,094  cubic  feet  to  be  discharged. 
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The  weir,  to  be  formed  in  tlie  dam,  would  deliver, 
in  tlie  same  time,  18,308,208  cubic  fei't,  witli  a  deptli 
of  water  over  it  not  exoeedinir  7  inches.  As  tliis 
depth  slioiild  be  increased  to  21  iiiclies  before  it 
would  reacli  the  botrowi  of  Mr.  Leared's  lower  mill 
wheel,  he  is,  thus,  protected  from  all  risk  of  inter- 
ference from  the  backwater,  which,  it  appears, 
sometimes  prevents  his  workiufj,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  waste  pits  being  arranged  at  such 
level  as  would  enable  them  to  void  22,046,544  cubic 
feet  in  24  hours,  it  is  impossible  that  this  7  inciies 
over  the  weir  could  be  exceeded.  Ample  provision 
is  thus  made  for  any  extreme  contingency  that  may 
occur  from  floods. 

The  outlet  culvert  may  be  frequently  used  for 
washing  out  the  sediment  from  the  reservoir  without 
materially  affecting  tlie  supply  to  the  town;  and 
if  required,  would  discharge  the  whole  of  the  im- 
pounded water  in  5  hours  and  20  minutes. 

With  reference  to  our  present  town  reservoirs,  I 
have  made  provision  for  filling  them,  but  do  not 
otherwise  interfere  wilh  their  present  state.  To 
render  them  perfect  would  be  cosily,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  are  wor  th  the  expense. 
They  might,  hereafter,  if  found  desirable,  be  con- 
verted into  filtering  beds.  A  much  better  site  for 
a  service  reservoir  might  be  had  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Park  stream,  which  may  very  easily  be 
made  available.  Its  drainage  area  is  about  200 
statute  acres. 

The  following  estimate  covers  every  e.xpense  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  the  foregoing  into  execution:  — 

lixcavation  for  reservoir,  pipes,  foundations,  &c.  XllOS  18  G 
JIasonry  in  dam,  waste  pits,  valve  houses,  pres- 
sure shaft,  culvert,  &c.     ..  ..  ..      1704  14  G 

Syplioa  valves,  valve  boxes,  screens,  wash  out 
sluice,  &c.         ..  ..  ..  ..        68   0  0 

Land,  land  leave,  and  Kelly's  mill    ..  ..       S50   o  0 

Pipes,   includiuf;  setting  ;    bends,  junctions, 

cleansing  cocks,  hydrants,  and  fountains    ..      3134  10  0 
Contingencies  and  parliamentary  expenses  (un- 
opposed bill)      ..  ..  ..  ..      1656    8  4 

Total,       £8,2-20  11  4 

Interest  on  the  above  at  5  per  cent,  would  be       £411  0  7 
Probable  cost  of  repairs,  distribution,  super- 
intandence,  and  sinking  fund       ..  ..       350    0  0 

The  annual  expense  would  thus  amount  to    ..     £7g1   0  7 

Making  the  annual  charge  to  each  individual,  taking 
the  population  at  12,000,  an  average  of  Is.  3jil., 
and  10  each  house,  assuming  that  there  are  1,500 
liouses  rateable  in  the  town,  say  10s.  2d.  At  this 
comparatively  extremely  cheap  rate  there  would  be 
provided  not  merely  an  ample  supply,  but  the 
means  of  throwing  water  upon  the  roof  of  every 
house  below  the  level  of  the  monument  near  VVind- 
inill  Hills  ;  a  hydrant  being  [)laced  at  every  oO  yards 
through  the  streets.  James  li.  Faukell. 

22nd  June,  1864. 


KEPORT  OF  MEETING. 
On  August  8th  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  Water 
Committee — .\lr.  Walsh,  J. P.,  in  the  chair — met 
Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Miiggeridge  at  While's 
Hotel,  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  former  on  the 
question  of  a  water  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  Hawksley,  addressing  the  meeting,  said — 
What  I  understand  to  be  my  dnties,  in  coming  to 
you  here,  were  to  attend  on  you  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  scheme  which  has  been  proposed  to 
you  by  your  engineer,  Mr.  Farrell,  and  to  suggest, 
if  need  be,  any  improvements  or  alterations  which 
my  greater  profess  onal  experience  may  enable  me 
to  point  out,  and  which  gentlemen  only  locally  era- 
ployed  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  to.  I  will  at 
once  step  into  the  professional  business,  and  com- 
mence by  stating  that  the  facilities  which  are 
afforded  for  the  procuring  a  supply  of  water  to  this 
town  are  of  a  very  unusual  character.  You  have 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  town  the  power 
of  obtaining  a  quantity  of  water  wliich  is  clearly 
Bufficient  to  supply  from  1)0,000  to  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  most  cases  such  a  supply  cannot  he  ob- 
teined  within  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles.  Here 
you  have  it  at  a  distance  of  only  about  two  miles. 
But  I  am  told,  as  against  that,  that  you  have  some 
pecuniary  difficulties  to  contend  with ;  that  the 
rateable  value  of  this  town  is  so  small  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  your  raising  a  sufficent  revenue  to  cover  the 
expense  of  obtaining  this  supply.  I  shall  have  by- 
!iiid-bye  to  say  something  in  regard  thereto,  but  1 
may  state,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  ap|irehcnsion  on  that  ground.  I  am 
not  introducing  this  matter  without  being  able  to 
give  you  the  re-^ults  of  experience  in  similar  under- 
takings. A  difficulty  presents  itself  in  tliis  case, 
not  unusual  in  its  own  character,  but  arising  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  town  is 
placed  ;  that  is  a  difficulty  with  reference  to  the 
provision  you  should  make  fur  the  supply  of  water, 
not  only  for  present  use,  but  for  future  purposes. 
Therefore,  without  wishing  to  lead  yon  to  any  par- 


ticular conclusion,  I  w  ll  tell  you  what  is  usual.  In 
an  application  to  Parliament,  when  tliat  application 
is  made  by  corporate  or  mnnieipal  l)odies,  for  powers 
to  supply  a  town  with  water,  it  is  always  usual  to 
apply  for  powers  to  obtain  a  supply  sufficient  for  a 
population  one-half  larger  than  the  existing  popula- 
tion. This  is  based  upon  the  consideration  that 
that  supply  will  last  for  about  2o  or  30  years.  I 
understand  that  the  present  population  of  Wexford 
is  about  12,000.  I  am  told  that  you  are  likely  to 
have  railway  communication.  I  see  from  my  own 
observation  in  the  locality  that  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
neighbourhond  ;  that  you  have  a  very  good  port ; 
that  the  land  is  good  ;  and,  looking  at  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  conceive  why  this  town  should 
not  incre  ise  in  the  ordinary  proportion  in  which 
such  towns  do  increase.  I  therefore  do  not  think 
it  would  be  prudent  to  apply  for  any  scheme  smaller 
in  its  character  than  that  which  usually  receives  the 
assent  of  Parliament  in  similar  cases.  If  this  were 
a  case  of  applying  for  powers  to  supply  by  mea-  s  of 
a  corporate  company,  it  would  tlien  be  necessary  to 
apply  for  powers  to  supply  double  the  existing  popu- 
lation. But  when  the  application  is  made  by  muni- 
cipal bodies,  the  same  extensive  views  are  not  always 
taken  as  to  the  powers  requisite  to  be  applied  for. 
And  therefore  I  think  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  take  powers  to  supply  more  than  one-half  in 
addition  to  the  present  population.  Mow,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  good  sup- 
ply for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  sanitary  purposes, 
including  the  flushing  of  sewers,  the  supplying  of 
baths  and  wash-houses,  the  watering  of  streets,  the 
extinction  of  fires,  and  such  like  purposes,  and  also 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  supply  of  ship- 
ping ;  if  you  contemplate  a  supply  for  all  those 
purposes,  you  will  require  al)out  25  gallons  per  head 
per  diem.  For  a  population  of  18,000  you  would 
thus  require  about  450,000  gall  ms  per  day.  That, 
I  can  assure  you,  is  not  too  large  a  quantity  to  afford 
a  sufficient  supply.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I 
sliall  base  my  observations  upon  this  estimate  of 
the  quantity  required  ;  at  the  same  lime  telling  you 
that,  if  you  like  to  diminish  it  to  the  hare  quantity 
required  for  12,000  inhabitants,  you  may  thereby 
lessen  somewhat  the  cost  of  your  works,  but  in  all 
probability  they  will  fail — fail  after  lieing  a  very 
short  time  in  use. — Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it 
prudent  j  ou  should  take  the  narrow  view  which 
may  be  entertained  by  persons  who  will  tell  you 
that  provision  for  the  supply  of  the  present  popu- 
lation will  be  enough.  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  your  joint  committee  over  the  pro- 
posed water  shed,  and  I  find  it  most  ample  for  the 
purjiose.  It  would  supply  a  town  much  larger  than 
U'exford,  if  only  sufficient  storage  were  provided. 
I  have  ascertained,  wilh  the  aid  of  your  engineer, 
Mr.  Farrell,  what  site  is  proposed  for  the  reservoir, 
and  I  have  seen  also  another  site  to  which  1  shall 
shortly  more  particularly  refer.  I  have  ascertained 
by  actual  guaging  wliat  is  the  yield  of  the  stream  — 
not  in  the  driest  weather,  for  this  is  not  perhaps 
the  driest  weather  likely  to  prevail  in  a  district 
like  this — but  in  ordinary  dry  weather.  I  have 
also  learned  from  Mr.  Farrell  the  levels  at  which 
the  v\ater  is  obtainable,  both  on  the  site  of  the 
reservoir  whicli  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Farrell, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  other  reservoir  to  wliich  1 
have  already  referred.  I  find  that  the  yield  of  the 
stream  at  the  lower  point  may  be  taken  at  the 
])resent  at  1 10,000  gallons  per  day.  This,  you  will 
observe,  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity 
you  ought  to  possess  for  your  daily  supply.  Tliere- 
fore,  sujiposing  you  adopt  that  site,  about  three- 
fourths  of  your  supply  would  have  to  be  obtained 
from  storage.  Supposing  you  adopt  the  other  site 
you  will  then  have  a  daily  supply  of  about  one- 
eleventh  less  —  say  100,000  gallons — from  the 
stream.  The  difference  is  so  trifling  that  it  comes 
to  be  of  little  practical  account,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  storage  required.  The  reservoir  which 
has  been  proposed  is  situated,  as  I  understand,  at  a 
head  of  116  feet  above  high  water  mark.  As  I 
understand  also,  the  highest  point  of  the  town  is 
about  100  feet  above  the  same  point,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  situation  proposed  is  not  elevated 
enough  to  give  sufficient  pressure.  It  seems  also 
that  the  other  situation  is  about  50  feet  higher, 
while  it  is  not  much  farther  away,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  by  going  there  you  will  be  not  only  enab'ed 
to  store  a  miu  h  larger  quantity  of  water,  but  also 
to  diminish  the  size  of  pipe  necessary,  while  you 
would  have  the  advantage  of  being  enaliled  to  com- 
ply witii  that  clause  of  the  Waterworks  Act  which 
requires  that  a  constant  supply  shall  be  given  into 
tlie  lop  storeys  of  the  highest  houses  w  thin  the 
district.  It  is  quite  clear  tliat  the  lower  site  is  not 
high  enough  for  that  purpose,  and,  therefore,  if 
pecuniary  considerations  do  not  press  too  heavily 
upon  yon,  you  should  goto  the  higher  level.  There 
is  another  reason  why  I  think  it  necessary,  apart 
from  the  question  of  sufficient  pressure,  to  adopt 
the  hiyher  level.    We  know  from  experience  that  in 


all  these  cases  of  gravilaticm  waterworks,  where 
there  is  a  rainfall  similar  to  that  usual  in  this 
district,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  storage  of  150 
days'  supply — less  the  quantity  which  is  brought 
down  by  the  stream.  You  would  require,  therefore, 
storage  for  350,000  gallons  for  at  least  140  days. 
That  would  require  a  storage  power  of  49,000,000 
gallons.  I  uiulersland  the  proposed  storage  power 
is  one  of  8,000,000  galls.  I  liave  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  this  is  not  only  too  small  for  the  maximum 
(required  for  18,000  inhabitants),  but  that  it  is  also 
much  too  small  for  the  minimum  quantity  you  might 
he  calle  I  upon  to  distribute  to  12,000  of  a  population. 
This  is  base  1  upon  the  results  of  experience  upon 
which  you  may  rely.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
it  has  been  discovered  that  many  of  the  reservoirs 
fir^t  constructed  are  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  If 
you  mean  to  give  a  sufficient  supply  to  this  town, 
you  must  be  provided,  not  merely  for  ordinary 
seasons,  but  also  for  seasons  of  extreme  drought. 
Supposing  you  do  that  you  will  require  a  reservoir 
of  about  8.000,000  cubic  feet.  If  you  can  get  a 
reservoir  that  will  be  on  the  average  10  feet  deep, 
you  will  require  an  area  of  little  less  than  20  acres. 
Ill  the  situation  which  I  have  suggested,  and  which, 
with  Mr.  Farrell  and  your  committee,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  to-day,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  reservoir  of  that  acreage.  Of  course, 
at  present  I  reserve  the  question  of  cost,  as  I  pre- 
sume that  will  enter  very  gravely  into  your  consi- 
deration. Supposing  the  question  of  storage  to  be 
settled,  we  next  came  to  that  of  pipeage  and  distri- 
bution. It  would  not  be  prudent  to  lay  pipes  to  the 
town  of  less  than  10  inches  diameter;  and  for  this 
reason  —  you  will  not  only  have  to  pass  a  large 
quantity  of  water  through  ihein,  but  water  of  ex- 
ceeding purity,  such  as  this  is,  always  occasions, 
sooner  or  later,  a  great  oxydation  of  the  pipes.  Yo  u 
would  find,  ill  the  course  of  time,  that  these  pipes 
would  become  oxydised  very  nearly  an  inch  thick; 
and  there  is  no  means  of  preventing  this.  You  will, 
of  course  take  the  usual  precaution  of  coating  the 
pipes  with  asphalte;  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
precautions  yon  can  laKe,  the  water  will  penetrate 
the  coating,  and  oxydation  will  set  in.  And  that 
is  by  reason  of  the  extreme  purity  of  the  water — a 
misfortune  on  which  you  ought  to  congratulate 
yourselves.  Those  waters  which  proceed  from  the 
quartz  rocks  and  slate  rocks  always  contain  a  vast 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  that  enters  into  combination 
with  any  oxydisable  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  into  contact.  The  consequence  is  that  you 
then  have  to  provide  larger  pipes  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary  ;  and  upon  this  point  I  wish  to 
be  particularly  strenuous,  because  in  the  case  of 
water  supplied  to  Whitehaven  from  a  district  simi- 
lar to  tliat  which  is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry — in 
the  case  of  Whitehaven,  the  incrustation  within  14 
years  has  diminished  tlie  diameter  of  the  pipes  nearly 
two  inches.  You  cannot  prevent  this  effect;  you 
can  only  delay  it.  Therefore,  you  must  be  prepared 
to  provide  larger  pipes  than  would  be  necessary  in 
the  case  of  a  town  which  did  not  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  exceedingly  pure  water.  With  re- 
gard to  the  piping  for  the  town,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  plan  upon  which  Mr. 
Farrell,  with  very  economical  intentions,  has  based 
his  estimate,  and  I  find  that  instead  of  allowing,  as 
I  should  have  done,  for  an  extent  of  distribulory 
pijies  amounting  to  fully  six  miles,  he  has  based  his 
estimate  upon  the  supposition  that  you  could,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  very  economical  and  limited  extent  of 
pipeage,  reduce  the  quantity  to  4^  miles.  1  do  not; 
think  you  would  be  satisfied  with  that  slieme  if  it 
were  carried  out  upon  ^o  limited  a  principle.  You 
should  aim  to  distribute  it  into  the  houses  of  the 
people,  and  thereby  obviate  the  necessity  of  their 
resorting  to  stand  pipes,  at  considerable  distances. 
The  latter  is  not  a  good  system  of  supply.  It  does 
not  proxide  conveniently  and  amply  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  leads  to  the  congregation  around  the 
stiind-pipes  of  numbers  of  people  to  their  own  moral 
detriment  as  well  as  the  inconvenience  of  the  public. 
Now,  wherever  there  is  anything  like  a  continuity 
of  houses — that  is,  houses  within  even  scores  of 
yards  of  each  other — it  is  considered  necessary  and 
proper  to  lay  down  a  continuous  line  of  pipeage. 
Moreover,  it  happens  that  the  cost  of  that  extra 
amount  of  pipeage  is  really  quite  insignificant.  You 
cannot  by  any  possibility,  expend  in  the  laying  down 
of  street  pipes — including  fire-plugs  and  valves,  and 
all  incidents  that  are  necessary  to  distribute  water 
in  the  most  perfect  waj' — more  than  £500  per  mile  ; 
and  therefore  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  deprive 
yourselves  of  a  mile  and  a-lialf  of  pipeage,  when  the 
supply  of  it  would  not  alter  the  cost  of  your  under-, 
taking  by  more  than  £750.  Of  course  you  cannot 
make  the  waterworks  of  greater  extent  than  you  are 
able  to  pay  for,  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  can- 
not raise  more  in  a  t(]Wii  of  this  magnitude,  and 
cireumstuneed  as  it  is,  though  it  is  a  thriving  town 
— you  cannot  raise  more  than  a  limited  amount  of 
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revenue,  and  tlierefore  it  is  worth  vvliile  to  see  wliat 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  raise  without  pressini;  Iiardly 
upon  the  people  to  be  supplied.  It  is  very  generally 
admitted  that  a  water  rate  for  domestic  consumption 
is  moderate  if  it  does  not  exceed  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  taxed. 
I  understand  that  the  rateable  value  of  town  is 
about  £14,600.  The  rateable  value,  I  need  hardly 
add,  falls  far  short  of  the  aclual  value.  I  have 
some  acquaintance  with  Griffith's  valuation,  and  I 
believe  I  am  correct  instating  that  it  amounts  gene- 
rally to  only  about  two-thirds  ot  the  actual  rent. 
In  England  it  is  the  custom  to  levy  the  water-rate 
upon  the  actual  rent ;  but  in  this  country  the  water- 
rate  is  generally  levied  upon  the  stated  valuation  

Well,  suppose  you  make  the  estimate  upon  the 
rateable  value,  and  that  you  take,  as  in  Dublin,  a 
rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound  for  domestic  purposes,  you 
would  realise  thereby  £730  a  year.  This  would 
really  amount  only  to  about  8d.  in  the  pound  on  tlie 
actual  rent.  In  England  the  rates  are  generally 
about  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  actual  rent.  It  is 
usual,  in  the  eases  of  supplies  by  public  bodies,  to 
levy  a  rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound,  for  all  public  pur- 
poses, such  as  those  I  have  mentioned —sanitary 
purposes,  the  e.xtinguisliing  of  fires,  the  flushing  of 
sewers,  baths,  wash-houses,  &c.  This  would  pro- 
duce about  £180  a  year.  Then  we  come  to  the 
supply  of  water  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
shipping.  That  usually  produces  about  one-fiflh  the 
amount  produced  by  the  domestic  rate — say  £150. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Devereux  asked  if  the  rate  upon  ship- 
ping could  be  made  compulsory. 

Mr.  Hawksley — No.  The  usual  mode  is  to  have 
it  put  on  board  by  an  officer  of  the  corporation,  from 
a  standpipe  on  the  quay  at  a  charge  of  sixpence  or 
a  shilling,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  every  cask  con- 
taining 100  gallons  or  less  ;  one  shilling  extra  being 
charged  for  the  nrst  100  gallons,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  attendance,  of  tear  and  wear,  &;c.,  The 
proceeds  of  these  sup[)lies  would  be  very  moderately 
estimated  at  £150.  Supposing,  then,  you  framed 
your  bill  on  the  usual  basis,  your  income  would  be 
£1,000  a  year — less  the  poundage  on  the  difference 
between  the  gross  rental  of  £14,600,  and  that  pro- 
[lorlion  of  it  which  applies  only  to  houses.  Now,  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  rateable  value  of  the  hi  uses 
alone,  but  I  sliould  suppose  it  to  be  £11,000  or 
£12,000  a  year.  Take  off  therefore  Is.  in  the 
pound  on  £3,000,  or  say  i'160,  and  your  nett  income 
would  be  £900  a  year.  This  income  is  based  upon 
a  very  moderate  estimate  indeed.  Sii|)posing  you 
made  a  gravita  ion  water-works,  such  as  those  pro- 
posed, you  would  not  spend  more  than  £200  a  year 
in  maintenance  and  superintendencp.  Tliat  would 
leave  you  a  nett  revenue,  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  tlie  works,  of  £700  a  year  ;  and  as  you  could 
raise  money  at  4  per  cent.,  it  would  give  you  the 
power  of  raising  capital  —  1  do  not  say  that  you 
should  necessarily  exercise  to  its  full  extent  that 
power  — to  the  extent  of£17.500.  I  take  it,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nmney  to  make  a  thorouyhly  good  wattr- 
works  without  pressing  heavily  up  m  the  ratepayers. 
The  next  thing,  1  apprehend,  to  be  considered  is  the 
prol)ahle  cost  of  tlie  undertaking,  and  upon  thai 
point  I  am  less  able  to  give  you  anything  moie  than 
an  ap|)roxiinate  estiniaie.  Mr.  Hawksley  then  pro- 
ceeded roughly  to  estimate 


Tlie  cost  of  land  for  reservoir,  &e.,  &c  ,  at..  ..  £2,500 
Einbunlimunt  and  otiier  worlds  connected  witli 

reservoir       ..        ..        ..        ,.        ..        ..  3,500 

2' miles  of  10  inch  pipes    3,1100 

6  miles  pipes  throuKli  town  ..        ..       ..        ..  3,000 

ParliaincMitaiy  e-xpenscs,   engineering  expenses, 

expenses  of  arbitration,  &c.        ..       ..       ..  2,000 

Total    £14,000 


Mr.  Hawksley  continued — You  ha\  e  the  power  of 
raising  X17,50O.  For  the  outlay  just  sketched,  you 
would  obtain  a  constant  supply  to  the  extent  of 
450,000  gallons  a  day.  With  regard  to  works  of  a 
similar  nature  in  other  towns,  they  in  general  cost 
from  £2  a  head  on  the  population,  at  a  minimum,  to 
£5  a  head  at  a  maximum.  Here  they  would  only 
cost  somewhere  about  £1  43.  ahead,  and  therefore 
yon  would  have,  even  if  you  expended  £14,000,  ex- 
ceptionally cheap  works.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  you  the  test  of  the  water  supply,  and  the 
worst  of  the  expenditure.  You  can  reduce  tliein  if 
you  like,  but  if  y  on  do,  you  will  not  have  so  valuable 
a  scheme.  The  scheme  is  substantially  Mr.  Far- 
rell's,  and  all  I  have  had  to  do  is  to  look  it  over,  and 
to  represent  to  you  the  improvements  which  1  think 
might  be  maile  in  it,  and  ttie  increased  cost  vvhicli 
these  impiOTe  nents  would  render  necessary. 

Mr.  R.J.  Devereux — Was  your  estimate  through- 
out designed  for  the  supply  of  the  larger  number, 
that  is,  18,000  inhahitanta'? 

Mr.  Hawksley — Yes. 

Mr  W.  Walker — As  far  as  I  understand  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  ulterior  extinction  of  the  debt 
upon  the  work",  in  Mr.  Hawksley's  estimate. 

Mr.  Hawksley — Parliament  deals  with  that  mat- 


ter in  several  ways.  I,  for  my  own  part,  do  not 
see  why  there  should  be  any  provision  for  the  ex- 
tiiiclion  of  (he  delit.  Nevertheless,  where  public 
bodies  undertake  these  works,  Parliam  nt  thinks  it 
pos^ible  they  may  not  execute  them  so  well  as  a 
trading  company  would,  and  therefore  it  is  usual 
to  insert  in  the  bills  a  redemption  clause.  That 
clause  has  latterly  assumed  this  form,  that  only  one 
per  cent,  shall  be  set  aside,  and  the  operation  of  the 
clause  is  usually  suspended  by  Parliament  for  from 
seven  to  ten  years  after  the  act  has  been  obtained. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  generally  within  these 
seven  years  you  are  almost  certain  to  derive  such 
an  increase  of  income,  beyond  that  which  you 
would  obtain  in  the  first  instance,  as  will  go  far 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  meet  that  additional 
charge.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  that  element  into  the  calcu- 
lations at  all. 

Chairman — We  have  to  go  before  the  inhabitants 
general  y,  and  suppose  they  say  to  us  that  the  sum 
is  too  larae,  would  the  supply  originally  proposed  by 
Mr.  Farrell  lie  suflleient  ? 

Mr.  Hawksley — It  would  not.  I  find  the  supply 
originally  required  was  130,000  gallons  per  day, 
being  only  ten  gallons  for  each  person,  which  is  quite 
insufficient. 

Mr.  Farrell— That  is  30,000  gallons  per  day 
more  than  originally  appeared  in  your  advertise- 
ments. The  supply  there  asked  for  was  100,000 
gallons. 

Dr.  Coghlan  (who  had  not  heard  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Hawksley's  statement),  asked  if  there  was  any 
reason,  besides  the  advantage  of  increased  'head,' 
for  constructing  the  reservoir  above  Leared's  mill 
rather  than  below  it  ? 

Mr.  Hawksley — I  consider  it  quite  impossible  to 
make  a  reservoir  sufficiently  large  at  the  lower  level. 
If  you  go  for  a  supply  which  is  to  yield  450,000 
gallons  a-day,  instead  of  130,000  gallons,  you  must, 
of  course,  have  a  very  much  larger  reservoir,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  you  "could  enlarge  your  reservoir  at 
the  lower  level  without  destroying  property,  and 
otherwise  incurring  greater  expense  than  would  be 
involved  in  the  coinpensatisn  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  Farrell  —  If  you  go  below  the  present  proposed 
site  of  reservoir,  you  will  incur  an  addilianal  expense 
that  would  purchase  the  mills. 

Mr.  Hawksley  —  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  mills,  but  you  could  compensate 
tlieni  either  in  money  or  in  water.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  your  interest,  perhaps,  rather  to  give 
them  compciisatiun  in  kind  There  is  plenty  of 
water  for  the  purpose,  an  I  all  that  would  be  required 
would  be  increased  storage. 

Dr.  Coghlaii — But  the  entire  yield  is  at  times  not 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  mills. 

ilr.  Hawksley — These  streams  fluctuate  between 
a  miiiimuiu  of  1  and  a  inaxinium  of  300 — that  is 
the  quantity  at  certain  times  is  to  that  at  other 
periods  as  one  to  300,  so  that  with  sufficient  storage 
there  can  no  difficulty  arise.  The  mills  at  present 
arc  obliged  to  let  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  pass 
by  them  unused  during  the  winter  season.  All, 
therefore,  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  store  sufficient. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Devereux  —  It  would  be  our  interest  to 
see  that  they  did  not  waste  the  water. 

Mr.  Hawksley — What  Parliament  will  do  is  to 
require  that  you  shall  give  them  ascertain  quantity, 
more  than  which  they  cannot  claim.  I  never  saw  a 
case  more  free  from  difiiculties.  You  have  a  siiper- 
aliundance  of  excellent  water  almost  at  your  own 
doors. 

Dr.  Coghlan  asked  if  it  would  net  be  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  a  settling  reservoir. 

Mr.  Hawksley — The  vvater  is  so  pure  that  I  ap- 
prehend no  filtration  would  be  necessary.  If  it 
were  it  could  be  provided  for  at  any  time,  and  at 
very  small  cost.  As  to  settling,  a  large  reservoir 
of  20  acres  would  always  be  in  a  settled  state. 
Filtration,  as  I  have  said,  would  not  iie  required. 
At  the  place  where  we  propose  to  construct  the 
reservoir  we  get  ab'ive  all  nuisance  and  impurities. 

Mr.  Devereux — Then  you  are  quite  well  pleased 
with  the  quality  of  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Hawksley — Yes  ;  the  quality  is  that  of  rain 
water.  You  cannot  have  better  water  than  that 
which  Comes  from  the  primary  formations,  as  this 
does. 

Mr.  Pierce  inquired  what  was  the  difTerence  in 
the  gross  annual  cost  of  the  scheme  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hawksley,  and  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Farrell. 

Mr.  Parrell  said  that  in  the  one  case  it  was  esti- 
mated at  £730,  and  in  other  at  £900. 

Mr.  Hawksley — The  income  would  very  much 
improve.  In  such  a  case  as  yours,  where  the  works 
would  be  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  who 
would  not  consider  profit  as  a  desideratum,  increased 
income  would  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
domestic  rate. 

Mr.  Walker  believed  they  had  already  reduced 
the  rate  in  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Hawksley — In  Glasgow  the  circumstances 


were  very  peculiar.  They  had  to  compensate  two 
previously  existing  private  companies.  These  are 
compensated  by  perpetual  annuities.  These  consti- 
tute a  charge,  of  which,  of  course,  they  can  never 
get  rid. 

Mr.  R  J.  Devereux — On  what  scale  would  public 
factories,  that  may,  for  instance,  hereafter  be  es- 
tablished, be  chargeil  ? 

Mr.  Hawksley — They  would  be  supplied  by  meter, 
in  the  same  way  as  gas  is  supplied. 

Mr.  Sinnott — Will  not  the  cultivated  land  through 
which  it  passes  affect  the  quality  of  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Hawksley — It  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
highly  cultivated. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Devereux — It  is  the  least  cultivated  of 
any  district  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hawksley  —  Unless  you  start  from  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  there  you,  in  all  cases,  have  great 
difficulty  in  forming  a  reservoir,  you  must  have 
water  which  passes  throuuh  more  or  less  highly 
cultivated  land.  But  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
in  any  case  is  very  trifling.  London  is  supplied 
from  the  Thames.  Now,  above  London  there  are 
some  700,000  inhabitants  on  the  course  of  the  river; 
and  yet  no  more  organic  matter  exist-^  in  the  Thames, 
at  London,  than  two  grains  per  gallon.  The  organic 
matter  is  so  easily  oxydised  that  it  almost  imme- 
diately disappears.  Besides,  the  foulest  matters 
are  composed  of  the  purest  materials.  It  is  only 
their  combination  in  certain  forms  which  renders 
them  impure,  and  when  these  combinations  cease,  the 
matter  so  separated  is  quite  pure. 

Dr.  Coghlan — Would  there  be  any  mechanical 
difficulties,  supposing  you  place  the  reservoir  there, 
to  be  overcome,  except  the  laying  down  of  the  pipes  ? 

Mr.  Hawksley  —  None,  whatever.  It  is  usual  to 
make  a  small  reservoir  near  the  town  to  equalise  the 
draught.  There  are  several  beneficial  effects  arising 
from  that  mode  of  delivery.  The  supply  is  less 
fluctuating,  and  the  friction  is  diminished.  That 
would  involve  a  slight  additional  cost,  but  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  incur  it  at  once.  It  could  be 
done  at  any  time  hereafter.  It  might,  however, 
be  well  to  take  powers  to  make  it. 

Alderman  Stafford — What  would  be  the  thickness 
of  the  pipes  that  are  to  be  ten  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Mr.  Hawksley — Half  an  inch,  or  fully  that. 

Mr.  Walker — Now  that  we  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Hawksley  this  very  able  statement,  I  think  we 
must  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  good  fortune,  in 
having  obtained  the  service  of  so  able,  so  talented, 
and  so  experienced  a  gentleman.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  tlie  <-ase  have  been  laid  so  clearly  before 
us,  and  the  statement  has  been  given  in  such  an 
intelligible  manner,  that  I  think  we  cannot  separate 
without  returning  to  him,  through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  vole  conveying  our  best  thanks.  The 
statement  he  has  made  has  been  so  simjile,  so  clear, 
and  altogether  so  lucid  as  deeply  to  entitle  him  to 
this  mark  of  our  satisfaction.  I  have,  therefore, 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  that  he  he  awarded  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  kindness,  and  his  uniform 
urbanity.  No  question  that  has  been  put  to  him  by 
any  member  of  the  committee,  but  was  answered 
fully  and  courteously.  I,  therefore,  beg  to  move 
that  the  thanks  of  the  committee  be  given  to  Mr. 
Hawksley  for  the  able  report  he  has  now  laid 
before  us. 

The  proposition  was  secoided  by  Dr.  Coghlaru 
The  meeting  then  separated. 


The  Morning  Post  of  September  29tli,  when  de- 
scribing Benson's  great  clock  in  the  Exhibition 
says: — The  large  clock  in  the  centre  transept  is  a 
fine  piece  of  mechanism,  one  of  the  largest  chiming." 
Benson's  new  show  rooms  contain  clocks  designed 
by  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and  include  clocks 
for  the  drawingroom,  diningroom,  bedroom,  library, 
hall,  staircase,  bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret, 
railways,  warehouse,  counting-house,  with  musical, 
astronomical,  and  every  description  of  clock,  from 
the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  wliich  the  art 
is  at  present  capable.  Church  and  turret  clocks 
specially  estimated  for.  Benson's  illustrated  pam- 
phlet on  clocks  and  watches  (free  by  post  for  two 
stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of  clock  and  watch 
making,  with  descriptions  and  prices  ;  it  acts  as  a 
guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  en- 
aliles  those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
the  colonies,  India,  or  an  /  part  of  the  world  to 
select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  cathe- 
dral and  public  clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W. 
Benson  received  a  prize  medal  and  honourable  men- 
tion in  classes  33  and  15. — 33  and  34,  Ludgate- 
hill,  London.  Branch  establishment,  63,  Cornhill. 
Established,  1749.  Watch  and  clock  maker  by- 
special  warrant  of  appointment  to  H.R. II.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Holman.  Hunt  has  undertaken  to  paint,  pro- 
bably in  water-glass,  a  series  of  subjects  from  the 
history  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  in  the  churcU. 
at  Cambridge,  dedicated  to  that  saiut. 
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LECTURES  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  * 

Sanitari/  Architecture  and  Engineering  :  HuspitaU : 

Dii-ellings:  Sewtnuje. 
After  medicine,  the  prolessions  most  concerned  in  tlie 
preservation  of  tlie  puiilio  health  raiilv  tliose  of  the 
architect  and  enfrineer,  and  that  they  liave  been  alive 
ti)  this  lespunsihility  is  evident  from  the  constant 
attention  which  the  subject  has  received  in  thecuUimns 
of  their  intluential  organ,  the  Builder,  and  its  younger 
sister,  the  Dublin  liuilder.  When  speaking  of  venti- 
lation, water  supply,  baths,  and  public  parks,  and  the 
approaches  to  them,  I  had  occasion  incidentally  to 
trespass  upon  the  domains  of  these  most  useful  pro- 
fessions iu  laying  down  the  principles  upon  which 
these  sources  of  health  depend,  and  I  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  apply  their  teachings  to  the  case  of  hospitali 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  po^ir,  and  afterwards  bring 
before  you  a  few  facts  connected  with  sewerage,  and 
proposals  for  the  utilization  of  refu-e.  Hospitals  have 
existeilfor  lifteen  centuries,  and  have  been  always  re- 
garded as  inslilutions  where  every  aid  wliieh  science 
cr  benevolence  can  command  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  seems,  theielore,  al- 
most ridiculous  to  insist  that  they  shall  at  least  do 
the  sick  no  harm  ;  but  it  was  once  necessary,  for  in 
the  older  civil  hospitals  the  mortality  was  very  much 
greater  in  them  than  amung  patients  suffering  from 
the  same  diseases  out  of  them  ;  and  as  regards  military 
hospitals.  Sir  John  Pringle,  1764,  was  stating  an  un- 
deniable fact,  when  he  asserted  that  "  hospitals  are 
among  the  chief  causes  of  mortality  in  armies,  on 
account  of  the  bad  air  and  other  iiiconvenienc:es  at- 
tending them."  They  were,  again,  called  "dismal 
prisons,  where  the  sick  are  shut  up  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  perish  by  mutual  contagion  ;"  and  I'outeau 
also,  at  about  the  same  period,  asks,  "  Ues  hOpitaux 
servient  ils  done  plus  pern  icieux  qu'utile  a  I'hnmanite?" 
Of  modern  hospitals  no  such  remarks  can  be  made, 
and  although  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  in 
their  construction  and  regimen,  they  have  made  fast 
advances  towards  perfection  in  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years.  This  we  owe  chiefly  to  that  female  Howard 
and  greatest  of  living  philanthropists,  Florence 
Nightingale.  Her  extraonlinary  labours  during  the 
Crimean  campaign,  when,  forgetful  of  home,  friends, 
or  fortune,  and  unmindful  of  persmial  fatigue  or 
danger,  she  unceasingly  strove  to  save  the  health  and 
lives  of  our  soldiers,  have  been  recognized  by  a  grate- 
ful nation,  but  her  efforts  to  improve  hospitals  at-home 
are  less  known.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  record  that  she 
lias  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  relinquish  her  most 
useful  labours,  owing  to  her  own  shattered  health. 
Mortality  in  different  hospitals  varies  most  widely, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of  being  re- 
duced in  those  of  the  liigest  average  by  well  organized 
hygienic  improvements ;  for  instance,  in  twenty-four 
London  hospitals,  which,  on  an  aver  ige,  contain  4,214 
patients,  there  occurred  during  the  ear  181)1,  3,828 
deaths,  or  9U-8  I  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  inmates, 
nearly  every  bed  yielding  a  death  witliin  the  year; 
ia  twenty-five  provincial  hospitals  capable  of  contain- 
ing 2,218,  8GG  deaths,  or  39  41  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
Margate  Sea-Uathing  Infirmary,  where  there  were 
133  patieut.s,  17  deaths,  or  12  78  per  cent.  "Facts 
such  as  these,"  says  Miss  Nightingale,  "  have  some- 
times raised  grave  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  hospitals  at  all.  and  have  led  many  a  one 
to  think  that  in  all  probability  a  [loor  sniferer  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  recovery  if  treated  at 
home." 

If  well-ventilated  rooms,  assiduous  nursing,  the  best 
medicines,  and  the  fittest  food,  could  be  secured  at  the 
patients'  homes,  along  with  that  high-class  skill  and 
constant  attention  which  even  the  foremost  in  the 
medical  and  surgical  professions  bestow  on  hospital 
patients,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  would  be  the 
result ;  but  you  will  see  at  once  these  circumstances 
are  impossible,  and  therefore,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, hospitals  must  be  relied  on  for  the  treatment  of 
the  severer  cases  of  illness  or  accident,  and  their  ad- 
vantages are,  at  least  in  this  city,  fully  appreciated 
by  the  poor,  the  greatest  anxiety  to  gain  admission 
teing  constantly  displayed.    The  death-rate  in  the 
Dublin  hospitals  is  much  lower  than  that  which  Miss 
Nightingale  gives  for  the  twenty-four  London  ones, 
as  appears  from  the  following  figures:  —  In  the  nine 
general  hospitals  in  this  city — namely,  Adelaide,  City 
of  Dublin,  Jervis-street,  Water  Misericordiae,  Meath, 
Mercer's,    Kichmond,  .^t.  Vincent's,  and  Stcevens', 
there  were  admitted  from  January  1  to  December  31, 
1803,  11,991  patients,  of  whom  died  552,  or  46  per 
1000  ;  but  even  this  mortality  is  made  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  that  among  cases  treateil  at  their  own 
homes  by  the  Ibllowiiig  circumstance:  some  of  our 
dispen.sary  medical  ollicers  are  also  hospital  surgeons, 
and  most  of  them  are  connected  in  some  way  or  other 
with  these  institutions,  and  while  anxious  to  do  the 
best  for  the  suffering  poor,  they  prefer  to  have  the 
more  acute  and  serious  cases  in  hos|iital  under  their 
more  constant  supervision,  where  also  these  examples 


of  disease  confer  the  important,  though  indirect,  benefit 
of  serving  humanity,  by  training  scientific  physicians 
and  surgeons.  The  difi'erence  in  mortality  in  hospitals 
depends  also  upon  selection  of  the  cases  ;  for  instance, 
in  those  with  large  clinical  classes,  striking  and  severe 
esamples  of  disease  will  be  naturally  sought  for,  and 
sent  there  by  practitioners  who  have  been  educated  at 
the  institution.  To  render  the  statistics  of  our  hospi- 
tals more  readily  comparalile  with  those  of  Lond^)!),  1 
have  computed  from  the  Census  Reports  that  on  the 
7th  April,  1801,  there  were  in  the  eight  exi^ting 
hospitals — for  the  Mater  Misericordiae  was  not  opened 
—  703  patients,  and  allowing  the  death-r.ite  to  be 
proportional  to  what  I  have  ascertained  for  last  year, 
we  would  have  a  percentage  of  74  deaths  instead  of 
90,  or  that  of  twenty-four  London  hospitals.  As  I 
have  said  before  in  respect  to  other  branches  of  medi- 
cal statistics,  the  e.Ktension  of  registration  to  this 
country  will  enable  fuller  and  more  accurate  numbers 
obtainable.  In  a  previous  lecture  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  some  diseases  owe  thfir  origin,  and  many 
their  untowardcourse,to  wantof  ventilation,  and  1  may 
here  express  my  conviction  that  with  a  full  regard  of 
the  neces>ity  of  fresh  air  in  these  institutions,  the 
most  contagious  cases  may  be  mixed  up  with  ordi- 
nary patients.  The  innate  virulence  of  contagion  I 
do  think  has  been  too  much  dreaded,  to  the  neglect  of 
simple  precautionary  measures,  as  is  seen  throughout 
all  the  old  quarantine  laws.  !So  close  was  the  affVc- 
tion  of  contagious  matters  for  substances  in  partic  ular 
conditions  considered  to  be,  that  it  was  once  laid 
down  that  feathers  separated  from  the  birds  could  not  be 
admitted  from  a  plague-stricken  country  without  the 
most  imminent  danger.  Mi.ss  Nightingale  argues  that 
fever  patients  should  be  mingled  withordinary  patients, 
and  if  any  others  catch  the  infection  it  is  a  proof  of 
so  wretched  a  s  initary  state  that  we  may  expect 
fevers  to  arise  without  any  germ  at  all.  I  may, 
however,  mention  the  fact,  to  be  explained  as  it  may, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  year  that  the  life  of  some 
zealous  student  is  not  sacrificed,  if  his  benevolence 
has  led  him  to  too  close  a  contact  with  infectious 
cases. 

Separate  fever  hospitals  were  first  advocated  by 
Dr.  Haygarth,  of  Chester,  and  have  since  met  with 
general  favour,  for  their  advantages  are  patent.  They 
remove  from  the  filthy  homes  of  the  poor  the  source 
of  disease,  which  will  infect  the  rest  of  the  family  and 
even  the  neighbours,  and  the  rich  become  attacked  by 
the  contagion  being  carried  by  servants  who  will  vi^it 
their  relatives  when  stricken  down.  By  want  of  ven- 
tilation, and  the  lurking  of  the  poison  or  continuance 
of  its  causes  in  their  homes,  the  poor  get  relapses, 
whereas  if  removed  to  hospital  their  homes  can  be 
puiified  during  their  absence.  In  the  three  fever 
hospitals  of  thiscify  there  were  admitted  3504  patients 
last  year.  Now  as  one  patient  may  be  fairly  calcu- 
lated to  infect  four  others,  and  as  one  in  eight  of  those 
attacked  die,  it  may  he  justly  inferred  that  these 
admirable  in.stitntions  have  prevented  14,256  cases, 
and  1,782  deaths  by  fever.  Highly,  however,  as  I 
value  these  benevolent  and  admirably  conducted 
establishments,  I  must  acknowledge  that  till  every 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  by  pure  air  and  perfect 
sewerage  the  occurrence  of  fever,  the  treating  of  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  task  of  Sisyphus     As  the 


fullest  ventilation  is  required  in  such  hospitals  to  burn 
off  the  peculiar  poison  of  the  disease,  they  should  be 
never  over-crowded.  1  will  adduce  for  you  some  in- 
stances of  evils  from  the  agglomeration  of  a  number 
of  sick  under  one  roof — evils  which  are  almost  wholly 
avoidable,  and  which  will  never,  I  fervently  trust,  be 
reproduced  on  so  great  a  scale.  In  one  of  the  Scutari 
hospitals  there  were  at  one  time  2,500  sick  and 
wounded,  and  two  out  of  every  five  of  them  died — a 
proportion  not,  however',  equalling  the  mortality  by 
disease  during  the  first  .seven  months  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  for  00  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  troops 
died,  a  death-rate  as  high  among  the  soldiers  as  that 
of  the  sick  in  cholera  or  plague  times  in  cities.  In 
one  month  there  were  in  the  Scutari  hospitals  eighty 
cases  of  that  fearful  fruit  of  sauifary  mismanagement, 
"  hospital  L'angrene."  Sanitai-y  improvements,  mainly 
pi-onioted  by  Miss  Nightingale,  reduced  the  mortality 
among  the  sick  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  war 
to  nearly  the  rate  of  deaths  among  the  health)/  of  the 
Guards  at  home.  In  times  long  gone  by  the  H6tel 
Dieu,  Paris,  contained  in  1,200  beds  as  many  as  7,000 
patients;  this  was  aecom[)lished  by  multiple  licds,  and 
by  the.se  being  used  in  turns,  "  forms  being  provided 
on  which  the  sick  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  out  of  bed 
could  rest  in  the  mean  time."  One  out  of  every  four 
patients  used  to  die.  Its  air  was  such  as  to  be  called 
"a  most  foul  and  pestilential  congregation  of  vapours." 
Onc-fil'teenth  of  the  women  delivered  within  it  died, 
and  one-third  of  the  children  Even  three  years  ago 
the  illustrious  Malixaigne  declared  that  as  regards 
sanitary  conditions  the  hospitals  in  Paris  "  were  the 
most  detestalrle  in  Europe."'  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
London,  was,  up  to  1741,  remarkable  for  its  high 
death-rate  (1  in  10)  ;  but  after  ventilation  and  other 
altei-ations  it  fell  to  1  in  15-6.  One  lesson  more, 
which,  from  having  occurred  at  home  arrd  in  the 
memory  of  us  all,  may  make  more  impression.  In 
tlie  Irish  famine-fever  of  1846-7,  therate  of  mortality 
in  hospitals  and  poor-houses  was  far  greater  than 
among  the  poor  creatures  who  lay  in  the  open  air 
along  tire  hedges  exposed  to  the  inclenienc)'  of  the 
weather,  and  without  sufficient  food  or  raiment. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals, while  1  am  fully  impressed  witli  ihe  importance 
of  obtaining  healthy  sites,  I  do  not  think  all  other 
considerations  should  bs  ignored  as  they  are  very 
nearly  by  Mi.ss  Nightingale,  so  anxious  is  she  to  secure 
the  most  healthv  positions.  She  seems  to  fear  oppo- 
sition from  teachers  of  medicine,  and  remarks  that  if 
medical  instruction  be  an  object,  it  is  better  that  stu- 
dents should  watch  rapidly  recovering  than  lingering 
cases,  and  twice  as  many  cases  can  thus  be  submitted 
to  them.  Even  removal  of  the  hospital  to  the 
suburbs  of  a  town  would  benefit  medical  education, 
for  "  the  quiet  and  studious  habits  of  a  college  would 
be  substituted  for  the  desultory  lecture-hunting  and 
hospital- walking  of  London."  After  all,  medical  edu- 
cation is  but  a  secondary  object  of  these  institutions, 
their  primary  function  being  the  care  of  the  sick  ;  and 
when  one  reflects  on  the  distance  a  severe  accident  or 
acute  case  should  be  carried,  or  the  patient's  friends 
should  travel  in  visiting  them  at  a  suburban  hospital, 
we  must  feel  some  satisfaction  that  in  this  city,  healthy 
and  extensive  sites  may  be  had  at  short  distances 
from  the  centre  at  moderate  rates. 


PLAN  OF  HERBERT  HOSPITAL. 


•  By  E.  D.  Mapother,  M.I1.,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  and  Me- 
dical Oilicer  of  Health  for  the  City. 


The  first  principle  of  hospital  construction.  Miss 
Nightingale  asserts,  must  be  that  it  shall  be  built  in 
pavillions  or  separate  blocks,  having  wards,  nurses' 
rooms,  sculleries,  lavatories,  hatii.s,  and  water-closets, 
uncounected  with  other  fivillions,  save  by  a  common 


airy  corridor ;  the  building  for  the  administrative 
part  of  the  establishment  being  central. 

'J'he  Herbert  Hospital,  near  Woolwich,  which  I 
lately  vi.sited,  is  the  most  scientifically  constructed 
hospital  in  Europe,  and  forma  a  noble  monument  t» 
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tlie  truly  great  man  after  whom  it  is  nameil.  It  con- 
sists of  seven  pavillions,  the  emls  of  which  all  project 
into  free  air,  as  will  he  uiulerstootl  by  studying;  the 
plan,  and  wliicU  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
twice  their  lieight  in  distance.  Below  the  wards 
there  is  a  basement  story  wliich  accommoilates  the 
museum,  library,  medical  officers'  rooms,  and  st  ires. 
There  are  but  two  floors  to  eucli  pavillion,  and  eath 
ward  has  a  hirge  end  window  commanding  be;iutitul 
prospects  in  front  towards  tlie  Tliames,  behind  towards 
the  Crystal  Palace  (not,  however,  improved  by  a 
cemetery  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distan').  Tlie  baths 
and  water-closets  are  in  the  free  ends,  and  the  latter 
are  thus  thoroughly  aired.  Each  ward  is  2C>^  feet 
wide  and  H  feet  high,  which  latter  measurement  is 
below  wh.it  we  would  wish,  and  contains  30  beds, 
making  G50  altogether,  the  cubic  space  for  each  being 
therefore  about  1,300  feet.  The  win  lows  are  abun- 
dant, there  being  one  for  two  beds,  and  arranged 
along  opposite  walls,  and  as  the  hkis  of  the  wards  is 
a  little  to  the  east  of  north,  each  side  will  be  en- 
livened by  the  sun  during, some  part  of  the  day.  The 
central  blocks  contain  tlie  administr.itive  cpiarters, 
kitchens,  library,  and  convalescent's  day  room  ;  one 
end  has  lunatic  wards,  and  in  the  other  is  the  opera- 
tion theatre,  with  a  few  beds  attached.  The  convey- 
ance of  food,  medicine,  and  coals,  and  fie  removal  of 
refuse,  will  be  carried  on  hy  means  of  lifts  and  shoots 
in  a  basement  corridor  along  the  centre,  so  that  no 
bustle  will  distuib  the  patients.  Open  corridors 
looking  on  beautiful  gardens  will  be  available  for 
convalescents  in  fine  weather,  and  a  covered  one  in 
wet.  The  wards  are  warmed  by  two  open  fireplaces 
at  the  middle  of  the  wards,  the  Hues  giving  addltiunal 
heat  by  being  carried  under  the  fli  ers,  which,  how- 
ever, are  made  as  fir^^proof  as  pos-ib  e,  c  insistiiig  of 
irom  beams  filled  in  with  concrete  and  lioarded  with 
oak — an  arrangement  which  likewise  dulls  the  noise 
from  the  upper  to  tlie  lower  ward.  The  walls  have 
a  most  pleasing  light-coloured  and  polished  surface  to 
prevent  the  adherence  of  dust  or  organic  particles. 
For  similar  objects,  Parian  cement  and  silicate  d  sur- 
face have  been  recommended.  Hot  and  cold  water, 
softened  by  the  lime  process  which  I  before  explained 
to  you,  will  be  laid  over  the  whole  building. 

Dr.  Parkes  has  suggested  a  plan  in  which  the 
pavillions  project  in  radii  from  a  semicircular  corridor, 
but  for  liospitals  of  tlie  size  which  is  usually  adopted 
in  this  city,  two  pavillions  in  a  line  is  the  best  form. 
The  distance  between  the  blocks  should  be  at  least 
twice  their  height,  tliere  should  be  but  two  fl  >ors  on 
each  block,  and  only  one  ward  on  each  floor.  The 
typical  size  of  tlie  ward  should  be  such  as  to  hold 
about  30  beds,  small  wards  being  objectionable  for 
the  following  reasons: — They  are  hard  to  ventilate; 
corners  are  multiplied  ;  attendants  must  be  propor- 
tionally more  numerous  ;  discipline  is  preserved  with 
greater  ditliculty,  and  a  death  has  a  more  depressing 
effect  on  the  other  patients,  I  look  on  separate  o(ie- 
ration  wards  as  most  desirable,  for  while  the  sufferer 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  quietude,  other  patients 
do  not  suffer  from  the , shock,  or  from  the  smell  of  the 
discharges  which  so  often  follow.  The  superficial 
area  for  each  bed  is  a  point  which  has  been  often 
overlooked;  no  vertical  height  of  the  ward  will  com- 
pensate for  its  deficiency,  although  it  may  afford  an 
abundant  cubic  space;  it  should  be  at  least  lOU 
square  feet.  Clinical  instruction,  the  use  of  the  iiath, 
cleansing,  the  isolation  of  infectious  cases,  will  be 
then  readily  attainable,  and  with  wards  15  ft.  high, 
each  bed  will  have  15  cubic  feet  of  space.  In  a 
previous  lecture  1  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  ven- 
tilation of  hospitals,  which,  considering  the  abundance 
of  organic  emanations,  should  be  the  best  ventilated 
of  all  buildings,  and  I  staled  that  air  shafts  were  ne- 
cessary to  attain  perfection  of  airing,  which  consists 
in  the  air  the  patients  breathe  being  as  pure  as  the 
outer  air,  without  their  being  chilled.  In  fever 
hospitals  free  access  of  air  is  es|)ecially  required,  and 
no  plan  can  be  more  effectual  than  that  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Health  during  the  epidemics 
from  1846  to  1850.  It  is  described  in  the  following 
words :  — 

"  A  sheet  of  zinc  or  tin  plate  is  punched  (not  drilled) 
with  holes  one-twelftb  inch  diameter,  and  half  an 
inch  apart — thus  prepired,  it  is  inserted  in  place  of  a 
pane  of  glass  in  every  window,  or  every  alternate 
window,  as  re(iuired,  care  being  taken  that  the  side 
on  which  the  burrs  project  is  turned  to  the  weather  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Neither  wire-gauze  nor  per- 
forated zinc  of  the  ordinary  kind  will  be  found  suit- 
able, as  both  permit  blasts  of  cold  air  and  rain  to  pass 
through  them,  and  the  former  is  liable  after  some 
time  to  become  choked  with  dust.  Those  who  have 
liad  practical  e.\perience  of  the  importance  of  venti- 
lation to  the  sick,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
it,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  a  simple  plan  that 
combines  utility  with  cheapness,  and  which  cannot  be 
interfered  with  by  the  inmates  of  the  hospital." 

You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  Ur.  Corrigan  has  for 
many  years  advocated  this  mode  of  ventilation,  and 
tliey  have  been  found  during  an  experience  of  twelve 
years  in  the  Hardwicke  and  VVhitworth  Hospitals 


superior  to  all  others.  As  he  remarks,  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  inmates,  who  have  the  strongest 
tendency  to  close  up  or  obstruct  with  clothes  all  ven- 
tilators. I  am  an  earnest  advocate  for  numerous 
windows  in  hospitals  on  the  scores  of  ventilation  and 
of  light,  enabling  the  patients,  if  c  onvalescent,  to  read 
in  bed,  or  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  scenery  or  gardens 
which  should  always  surround  the  building.  The 
window  space  should  be  half  the  wall  space,  not- 
withstanding the  low  temperature  of  this  climate, 
which  may  be  compensated  for  by  adilitional  pro- 
dac  i  in  of  artificial  heat  or  clothing,  or  by  double 
sashes  or  panes,  which  are  very  useful  in  preventing 
e.^tremes  of  heat  or  cold.  For  similar  reasons,  the 
walls  and  ceilings  should  be  of  a  light  colour, 
and  their  material  should  not  be  porous,  but  hard 
and  piilished  ;  pale  gieen  paper,  not  arsenic.il,  var- 
nisfied,  has  been  found  most  suitable  in  this  city. 
Whitew  ishing  of  walls,  to  be  effective  for  the  removal 
of  carbonic  acid,  should  be  renewed  every  three  or 
four  weeks,  to  the  intolerable  disturbance  and  even 
danger  of  the  patients ;  and  we  have  already  learned 
that  that  gas  is  by  no  means  the  most  no.xious  con- 
stituent of  foul  air;  ordinary  plaster  becomes  in  a  few 
years  loaded  with  organic  matter  most  abundantly. 
The  surface  of  the  fio.ir  should  be  made  polished,  and 
impervious  to  moisture,  as  advantageously  adopted 
in  many  institutions  in  this  country.  The  stairs  and 
landings  should  be  of  stone.  There  are  many  im- 
provements in  bath-rooms  and  lavatories,  sculleries, 
water-closets  and  sinks,  which,  if  carried  out  in  hos- 
pitals, would  not  only  expedite  the  recovery  of  its 
inmates,  but  inculcate  wholesome  lessons  applicable 
to  their  homes  when  they  return  to  them.  Care 
should  be  especially  taken  in  building  latrines,  which, 
f  r  jecting  at  the  end  of  the  pavillion,  should  have 
the  closets  alimg  their  outer  wall  ;  and  for  better 
ventilation  the  partitition  should  not  reach  the  ceiling, 
and  the  whole  apartments  should  be  aired  by  opposite 
win  lows  kept  open.  The  hos[)itaI»  in  this  city, 
though  small,  are  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulatiim,  and  1  think  we  have  cause  for  congratulation 
ill  this  circumstance,  for  multiplication  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  more  desirable  than  enlargement.  It  may 
be  said  that  extensive  fields  for  clinical  study  are  not 
presented,  but  by  a  system  of  reciprocal  admission  to 
hospital  students,  as  was  mooted  some  years  ago, 
this  may  bo  obviated. 

The  distribution  of  the  nine  general  hospitals  was 
exhibited  by  the  lecturer  on  a  map. 

(To  be  continueti  ) 


MONUMENTS,  STATUES,  ETC. 


A  MONUMKNT  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Clifford,  of  the  1st  Punjab  t'avalry,  is  to  be  erecteil  in 
Thoinastown  Church,  Co.  Kilkenny.  If  will  comprise 
a  tablet,  with  sculptured  design  representing  the  gal- 
lant deceased  in  the  battle-lield,  where  he  fell.  Its 
execution  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Farrell, 
of  Gloucester-street,  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  so 
<iften  spoken  in  terms  of  commendation  for  the  many 
works  of  art  which  have  lieen  issued  from  his  studio. 
The  cost  will  be  over  £100. 

A  commission  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Foley,  K.A., 
to  proceed  with  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
General  Jackson,  to  be  presented  to  his  native  county, 
Virginia.  The  subscription  is  still  open  to  provi<le  a 
suitable  pedestal.  The  committee  state  that  the  an- 
nouncement lias  been  made  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Confederate  Slates,  who  have  returned  gratifying 
answers.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  is  treasurer  to  the  fund. 

A  memorial  tablet  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
late  Sir  C.  Barry  has  been  just  erected  in  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  over  the  spot  where  the  dis- 
tinguished architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  lies 
buried.  It  consists  of  a  large  cross  let  into  a  massive 
slab  of  black  marble  about  12  ft.  in  length  by  5  ft.  in 
width,  and  the  inscription  on  the  cross  is  as  fol- 
lows:—  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  C. 
Barry,  R.A  ,  F.  R.S.,  architect  of  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster  and  other  buildings,  who  died  on  the 
12  th  of  May,  1860,  aged  64  years,  and  lies  buried 
beneath  this  brass."  The  following  text  is  also  in- 
scribed round  the  outside  of  the  marble  slab : — 
"  Whatsoever  j-e  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord 
and  not  unto  men,  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ." — 
Colossians  iii.,  23,  24. 

The  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince  Con.sort  at  Perth 
was,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  16th  inst.,  placed  upon 
the  pedestal  at  the  foot  of  the  Ninth  Inch  without 
having  sustained  the  slightest  injury.  The  site  has 
been  happily  chosen,  and  the  statue  will  be  seen  to 
the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Rossini  took 
place  on  August  21st,  at  Pesaro,  in  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  spectators.  'J  he  hymn  sung  on  the 
occasion,  composed  by  Mercadente,  was  much  ap- 
plauded. The  Ministers  Signor  Peruzzi  and  Blanna 
were  present.  Signor  Peruzzi  delivered  a  speech  in 
presenting  the  medal  sent  by  the  municipalities  of 
Florence  and  Bressia. 


LONDOiV  BANKING  AND  INSURANCE 
BUILDINGS. 
The  cost  of  the  superstructures  which  are  being 
reared  in  London  (says  the  Times),  great  as  that  is 
in  every  case,  bears  no  comparison  to  that  of  the 
ground  on  vvliich  they  stand,  for  the  value  of  land 
in  some  parts  of  the  city  has  risen  to  a  degree  per- 
fectly fabulous,  the  sites  of  houses  removed  with  a 
view  to  re-construction  having  of  late  been  bought 
at  the  rate  actually  of  a  million  and  a-half  sterling 
the  statute  acre,  and  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  even 
in  some  instances.  At  present  in  Lombard-street 
alone  four  banking-houses,  all  within  siirht  fnmi  one 
point,  are  being  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  palatial  unimleur 
and  others  equal  in  stateliness  have  recenily  been 
erected.  The  most  striking  of  the  buildings  now  in 
souise  of  erection  there  is  that  intended  to  be  used 
as  the  hank  of  Messrs.  Bevan.  It  is  of  four  storeys 
and  upwards  of  60  ft.  high,  with  a  frontaae  nearly 
100  ft.  in  width,  and  extends  backward  fiom  Lom- 
bard-street 115  ft.  It  is  being  erected  by  Messrs. 
Ashhy  and  Horner,  from  designs  by  Mr.  liardwick 
R.A.  The  front  is  built  almost  entirely  of  Portland' 
stone,  and  [iresents  a  magnificent  appearance,  hav- 
ing a  principal  entrance  in  the  centre  of  stately  pro- 
portions, and  being  adorned  by  massive  columns  and 
an  elegant  cornice.  The  building,  which  through- 
out is  fire- proof,  will  probaiily  cost  £30,000  or 
£40,000.  Scarcely  less  striking  is  that  now  in 
course  of  construction  in  the  same  street,  for  the 
accommodation,  principally,  of  the  Royal  Insurance 
Coin|)an\.  It  is,  also,  four  storeys  high,  with  an 
extensive  frontage  of  stone,  both  in  Loinhard-street 
and  Cleinent's-lane,  and  having  a  main  entrance  of 
ureat  width  and  height.  Near  to  it  a  building  in- 
tended for  a  bank,  and  facing  Lombard-streer  and 
Clemeiit's-lane,  has  recently  been  begun.  As  yet 
the  walls  are  but  little  above  the  foundations;  but 
enough  is  visible  to  indicate  tlie  elegance  of  the 
design,  a  prominent  feature  being  the  introduction 
into  the  elevation  of  pillars  of  polished  granite.  A 
substantial  building,  erected  in  1829,  in  Clement's- 
lane,  has  been  taken  down  to  make  way  for  it. 
Tiie  new  hank  of  Messrs.  Robarts,  Lubbock  and 
Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Hardwick,  R.A.,  is  the  archi- 
tect, has  just  been  finished.  It  is  of  four  storeys 
with  an  entrance  at  each  extremity  ;  the  basement 
being  of  stone,  with  massive  ornamentations,  and 
the  upper  part  of  white  brick,  slightly  decorated. 
The  London  and  County  Bank,  close  by,  is  of  recent 
erection,  and  thoush  smaller  than  any  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made,  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
building.  It  is  entirely  of  stone,  with  eleven  win- 
dows in  front  and  a  very  elegant  entablature.  Near 
the  Monument,  with  a  frontage  in  Gracechurch-st. 
and  Eastcheup,  the  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance 
Company  have  lately  erected  a  building,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  that  part  of  the 
city.  At  the  corner  of  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-st. 
a  substantial  edifice  of  four  or  five  storeys  has' 
been  built  for  mercantile  purposes.  Of  late  several 
very  handsome  banking  and  other  premises  have 
been  erected  in  Mincing-lane,  giving  with  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall— a  noble  building  erected  within  the 
last  few  years — and  the  Commercial  Salerooms  an 
air  to  the  whole  street  almost  as  imposing  as  tha't  of 
Pall-mall.  The  directors  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  are  tnaking  extensive  additions  to 
their  premises  in  Lothhury,  rendered  necessary  by 
their  increasing  business.  Again,  a  very  ele<'ant 
and  costly  building,  erected  by  Messrs.  Cnhitt'and 
Co.,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Cock  Tavern,  in  Thread- 
needJe-street,  for  the  North  British  and  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company,  has  just  tieen  finished,  im- 
parting additional  grace  to  the  surrounding  archi- 
tecture, which  in  that  part  of  1  he  city  is  conspicuous 
for  magiiiflcence.  Some  buildings  of  minor  interest 
but  harmonising  well  with  the  massive  character  of 
the  thoroughfare,  are  being  put  up  in  Broad-street- 
and  the  ancient  church  of  Austinfriars,  hard  by,  is 
in  course  of  restoration  at  considerable  cost.  On 
the  site  of  the  old  East  India  House,  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  a  substantial  range  of  merchants' ofiices,  four 
storeys  high,  has  Ijeen  built,  covering  the  whole 
area.  The  directors  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London 
are  enlarging  I  heir  premises  at  the  hack  of  Prince's- 
street,  in  the  direction  of  Grocers'  Hall,  and  close 
by,  on  the  site  of  the  premises  of  a  hanking  firm  of 
long  standing  recently  taken  down,  a  handsome 
structure,  adjoining  St.  Mildred's  Church,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Poultry,  is  about  to  rise.  Guildhall 
is  being  roofed  and  restored  at  a  cost  of  about 
£70,000,  and  it  is  in  contemplation,  provided  the 
consent  of  the  Common  Council  can  he  obtained,  to 
take  down  and  re-construct  all  the  adjacent  build- 
ings now  used  as  offices  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
law  courts  there.  The  scheme  was  at  one  time  so 
bold  as  to  suggest  the  sale  of  the  Mansion-house, 
and  the  erection  in  its  stead  of  a  suitable  residence 
for  the  Lord  Mayor  within  tiie  congenial  precinct* 
of  Guildhall. 
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THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[September  1,  1864. 


The  Arclioeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  this  year  held  their  annual  congress  at 
Warwick.  Alihough  not  within  the  county  of  War- 
wick, or  the  diocese  to  which  it  is  attaclied,  the 
proximity  of  Lichfield  and  its  magnificent  cathedral 
made  it  the  princi[)al  centre  of  al traction.  The  Asso- 
ciation devoted  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  cathedral, 
in  which  Professor  Willis  acted  as  cicerone,  and  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Professor  strongly  condemned  the  restora- 
tions of  Wyatt,  and  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
throwing  of  the  building  open  from  end  to  end,  and 
putting  the  organ  out  of  sight,  where  it  could  be  im- 
perfectly heard.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  expressed  some 
dissent  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Willis  in 
these  respects.  Mr.  Winslow  read  a  paper  on  the 
ancient  stained  glass  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
originally  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  HercUenrode  in 
Belgium,  and  dated  from  the  l(5th  century.  The  new 
screen— a  work  of  art  by  Skidmore  of  Coventry — 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  glorious  piece  of 
metal  work  recently  erected  at  Hereford,  excited 
much  attention.  The  Institute  subsequently  devoted 
a  day  to  the  classic  tield  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the 
reminif'cences  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  interesting 
parish  church,  where  the  great  poet  lies  buried,  for  a 
description  of  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  readers  of  the  Dujii.lN  Buii.dek  to  Washington 
Irviug's  reverential  notice  in  the  "Sketch  Book," 
written  years  ago. 

Some  very  interesting  explorations  were  recently 
ma<le  at  liicliborongh  Castle,  preparatory  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Kent  Archreological  Society.  A  few- 
feet  below  the  surface  there  has  been  discovered  a 
platlorm  of  stonework,  some  five  or  six  feet  thick, 
with  a  superficies  of  something  like  120  feet  square. 
This  is  supported  by  a  mass  of  masonry  about  60  feet 
square,  and  piercing  to  a  depth  which  no  excavalion 
has  yet  reached.  Nearly  three  sides  of  this  block 
have  been  exposed  by  excavations  of  former  years, 
and  now  a  fourth  has  been  nearly  completed.  Olher 
interesting  discoveries  liave  also  been  made  at  this 
spot ;  but  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  structure  antiqua- 
rians are  divided  in  opinion. 

It  is  said  that  a  ring  has  been  discovered  in  the 
excavations  now  being  made  at  the  Camp  ai  Chalons, 
which,  it  is  believed  belonged  to  Attila,  King  of  the 
Huns.  This  ring  is  of  copper  and  has  the  name  of 
Attila  inscribed  on  it  in  Latin  characters. 


Ifany  science  could  tempt  us  from  politics  it  would 
sm'ely  be  arch.'cology.  There  is  nothing  hard  or  un- 
pleasant about  it — no  grammar,  no  rudiments  :  con- 
trary to  Aristotle's  maxim,  there  is  a  royal  road  to  it 
all  the  way,  and  an  uncommonly  pleasant  one.  What 
you  do  in  modern  times,  if  the  antiquarian  fever 
seizes  you,  is  to  join  the  Arch^ological  Institute 
Then,  once  a  year,  you  and  all  the  other  jolly  and 
amiable  enthusiasts  swarm  like  medijeval  bees  about 
some  old  town.  It  must  have  a  castle  or  a  cathedral 
somewhere  within  reach  ;  some  Uoman  remains,  a 
barrow  or  two — not  the  navvy's — and  a  disputed 
Saxon  site.  These  things  provided — and  if  they 
can't  be  found  they  can  be  made — all  the  rest  is  the 
nicest  style  of  study  imaginable.  Vou  may  flirt  as 
much  as  you  like — tliere  is  no  Salic  law  in  archoiology  ; 
vou  may  -ip  sherry  cobbler ;  you  may  suck  oranges  ; 
but  all  the  while,  if  you  oid_v  go  the  rounds,  you  may 
awe  yourself  even  with  the  profundity  of  your  pur- 
suits. Well,  perhaps,  not  yourself,  because  you  well 
know  in  your  own  heart  that  you  would  sooner  ex- 
cavate a  pigeon  pie  than  open  the  most  complete  tes- 
selated  Roman  atrium  within  the  beat  of  the  society ; 
and  that  while  the  very  acute  but  somewhat  grubby 
Doctor  Dryasdust  is  demonstrating  that  there  never 
was  a  Lady  Godiva,  or  Guy  of  Warwick,  your  mind 
has  left  the  shadowy  past  to  ponder  upon  the  pic-nic 
baskets  that  are  being  un;)acked,  and  the  cords  which 
are  being  drawn  for  modern  throats.  But,  if  you 
don't  deceive  yourself,  everybody  else  must  take  you 
for  a  sage.  Suppo.se,  for  example,  that  you  had 
joined  the  institute  in  this  their  last  annual  swarm 
with  Lord  Leigh  for  a  queen  bee.  Look  what  you 
would  have  gone  through  if  you  were  only  faithful  to 
scieiice.  You  would  have  heard  all  about  the  siege 
of  Kenihvorth,  and  its  curtains  and  fosses,  and  barbi- 
cans, and  horriworks.  You  would  have  pokedyournose 
into  the  Greyfriars'  Convent  at  Coventry,  now  a  work- 
house, and  upon  that  solemn  spot  abjure  Lady  Godiva 
and  the  Dun  Cow.  You  would  have  visited  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  and  digressed  to  Lichfield — always  in  the 
jollie>t  socieiy,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  arrange- 
ments in  reference  to  the  present  wants  of  man,  as 
distingtushed  from  his  hunger  after  old  bones  and  his 
thirst  for  a  ru  ty  fibula.  You  would  be  a  walking 
Dugdale  at  the  end  of  the  week,  a  living  Camden,  a 
pocket  Selden,  a  diamond  edition  of  Strype;  and  all 
at  the  cost  of  ta'ing  the  Warwickshire  brawn,  of 
drinking  the  Warwickshire  ale,  and  flirting  with  the 
Wivrwickshire  lasses  j  every  one  of  those  things — 


delightful  science — being  perfectly  permissible  to  the 
happy  people  who  year  b_v  year  have  such  a  capital 
outing  together,  and  call  it  archteology.  But  whj' 
not  call  it  archoeology  ?  The  pigeon  pies  taste  as  well 
by  that  name  as  aiiy  other;  the  champagne  pops  as 
briskly  to  wash  down  the  "  dust  of  eld"  as  it  does  at 
a  ball  or  wedding.  Archaeology  need  not  mean  that 
one  must  make  one's  coat  and  hands  in  a  mess,  like 
Dr.  Dryasdust,  or  break  one's  shins  up  a  belfry  stair- 
case, or  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  a  tumulus  with 
pickaxe  and  lantern,  like  a  respectable  resurrectionist. 
You  may  go  through  a  whole  course  of  archieology 
nowadays  without  drawing  off  a  lavendar  kid  glove; 
and  the  most  expansive  crinoline  in  the  midland 
counties  may  accompany  the  learned  expedition  from 
first  to  last  with  confidence.  One  or  two  good  and 
worthy  enthusiasts,  like  Dryasdust  and  his  brother 
otHcers,  do  the  real  business,  get  up  the  old  authori- 
ties, and  grope  about  the  neighbourhood  for  curiosi- 
ties. All  that  the  rest  contribute  is  to  let  him  chatter 
pleasantly,  and  to  pretend  to  listen,  which  is  quite  a 
cheap  way  of  becoming  a  savant.  That  is  why  we 
should  like  to  join  the  Archa;ological  Institute,  if  it 
were  not  for  that  terrible  ode  of  Burns  about  Captain 
Grose.  Archisology  owes  the  poet  of  Ayr  a  grudge, 
for  he  did  the  charming  and  merry  science  an  ill  turn 
with  his  catalogue  of  the  captain's  private  collection. 
One  ought  to  be  very  grave  about  antiquity,  as  it  has 
to  do  with  our  great-grandfathers  and  grandmothers ; 
but  antiquarians  inevitably  bring  up  to  the  mind  that 
wonderful  museum  which  the  poet  labelled  and  de- 
scrilied.  A  cinder  of  Eve's  first  fire,  the  poker  and 
shovel  of  Tubal  Cain,  and  the  witch  of  Endor's  broom- 
stick, were  some  of  its  highly  interesting  items: 
others  were  a  pattern  of  Adam's  first  garment,  and 
the  knife  that  Cain  used  against  Abel,  with  "  auld 
nick-nackets"  far  too  numerous  or  too  recondite  to 
mention.  We  should  be  a  little  haunted  by  that  re- 
markable idyll  if  we  were  archaeologists,  and  we  should 
have  to  forget  the  story  of  "  Bill  Stumps,  his  mark," 
and  that  parallel  and  veracious  one  where  the  Spanish 
antiquaries  discovered  S.  VIA  on  a  stone  near  Mur- 
viedro.  They  were  so  cock-sure  that  it  must  stand 
for  "  Sancta  Viaria,"  that  the  Koman  Church  went  to 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  canonizing  a  mj'thical 
lady  of  that  name  to  please  them,  and  Santa  Viaria 
was  duly  installed  in  the  calendar.  Afterwards  it 
turned  out  that  S.  VIA  was  part  of  the  old  inscription, 
"  I'rceftctus  viarum"  stuck  up  by  some  little  local 
lioman  road  trustee,  to  commemorate  a  successful  bit 
of  raacadamiaation.  Alas  for  archeology  !  Still, 
though  poets  will  have  their  satire,  and  novelists  their 
jests  and  anecdotes,  the  "antiquaries"  do  well  to  pur- 
sue their  placid  way  in  spile  of  them.  So  would  we 
if  we  could  get  such  a  capital  holid.ay  every  year  out 
of  what  is  called  science.  Minerva  in  a  gipsy  hat 
and  feathers,  and  with  a  crinoline  rubbing  against  the 
awful  ajgis,  is  a  very  attractive  goddess  indeed  ;  and 
if  pic-nics  are  not  nice  study,  what  in  the  range  of 
wisdom  can  be  called  so  ?  We  do  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  institute  is  already  twenty  years  old, 
and  attains  its  majority  ne.xt  year,  either  at  Hull,  or 
Dorchester  or  London.  If  it  continues  to  unite  the 
utile  and  the  dulce  so  delightfully,  we  don't  see  why 
it  should  not  last  out  to  the  year  of  grace  6,000. 
'I  he  institution  of  eating  and  drinking  and  chattiiig 
over  the  broken  bits  of  the  past,  snatched  from  the 
cupboard  of  cave  or  castle,  is  about  the  most  likely 
to  continue  of  anything  human  with  whieh  we  are 
acquainted;  and  our  good  friends  the  archaiologists 
have  wisely  blended  their  e.xistence  with  it — have 
built  their  house,  so  to  speak,  upon  that  rock  of 
comestibles  and  good  company.  Let  them  go  on, 
therefore,  genteelly  poking  about  for  curiosities,  and 
gravely  settling  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  Dun 
Cow  at  Warwick.  Let  them  by  all  means  "prospect" 
Dorchester  and  Warwick,  and  Hull  or  Dublin  after 
Dorchester.  There  is  such  a  charming  principle  of 
vitality  in  dead  bones  handled  thus,  that,  in  a  spirit 
of  second-sight,  we  can  foresee  the  day  when  their 
descendants  will  in  turn  descant  upon  the  doings  of 
the  parent  society;  when  the  Dryasdust  of  a  dim 
future  will  disinter  the  memories  ot  his  profound 
brother  and  great-great-great — itrconceivably  great — 
grandfather;  and  when  the  pigeon  pies  of  the  new 
era  will  be  consumed  above  the  touching  and  elo(iuent 
r-emains  oi  those  which  were  lately  employed  to  sus- 
tain the  e.Kertions  of  sciettce  at  Dugdale's  county 
town. — Dailt/  Tele'jraph. 


Bai.i.vmi'.na. — The  property  known  as  "  Bell's 
Green,"  on  the  east  side  of  Bridge-street,  has  been 
purchased  by  a  corrrpany  who  pr'opose  to  expend 
about  £1'2,000  in  the  establishment  of  a  power-loom 
weaving  factory.  Hitherto  this  thriving  town  has 
been  chiefly  known  as  a  market  for  the  sale  of  j'arrrs 
which  wer-e  manufactured  iitto  the  staple  products  of 
"  the  north"'  elsewhere;  and  an  errterprise  such  as  this, 
though  comparatively  limited  in  exteirt,  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  move  in  a  rigitt  direction,  to  keep 
sjme  rnoi-e  of  the  legitimate  profit  of  the  staple  in  the 
district  iu  which  the  raw  material  is  produced. 


IlitHtoan  IntcHigeira. 


The  Board  of  Trade  has  isstted  a  circitlar  to  the 
railway  authorities  of  the  kingdom  on  the  question 
as  to  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  allay  the  sense 
of  insecurity  at  present  pr-evailing  amorrg  railway 
pa.ssengers.  'i'he  Board  refers  specially  to  two  of  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  throwrt  out  in  the  cour-se 
of  the  controvei-sy  on  this  subject— the  placing  of 
windows  between  the  compart ments  of  each  carriage, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Continetrtal  system  by  which 
guai-dscan  pass  with  safety  from  carriage  to  carriage 
while  the  train  is  in  motion.  The  Board  consider-3 
the  latter  prdposal  deserving  of  consideration,  and 
requests  the  director's  of  the  various  companies  to  give 
their  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  and  other  arr-ange- 
meirt.s,  and  to  ofi'er  any  suggestions  which  they  may 
think  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Recent  wants  have  made  the  question  of  communica- 
tion in  railway  trains  of  something  more  than  vital 
importance.  Tlie  Siilurday  Review,  irr  an  able  article 
of  July  '23rd,  points  to  dairgers  which,  if  not  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  public  journals,  are  not  unknown  to 
the  experience  of  rrrarry  who  travel  much  by  rail, 
while  tire  male  traveller,  tete-d-tete  with  a  single  com- 
panion, may  dread  the  sudden  blow  of  the  a.ssasin,  and 
the  female  traveller  apprehend  unmanlv  insult,  which, 
we  trust,  although  we  have  heard  of  such  things 
recently,  are  comparatively  unknown;  everyone  is 
open  to  a  far  more  common  crime,  the  urrfounded 
charge  of  some  gross  impropriety,  made  with  a  view 
to  extort  money,  which,  although  incapable  of  proof, 
will  leave  an  unpleasant  reirriniscence  about  the  most 
unspotted  reputation,— nor  is  this  serious  annoyance 
so  uncornmorr  as  is  gener-ally  supposed.  Thorough 
coirrmunicatioir  between  the  carriages  appears  to  us 
at  once  the  general  priirciple  on  which  any  perfect 
per-sonal  security  can  be  obtained. 

Dublin  and  Br.LFAsr  Junctio.v. — The  report  of 
the  directors  for  the  half-year  errded  30th  of  June 
1864,  has  been  submitted.  The  amourrt  received  for 
passenger  and  goods  traflic  and  mail  services,  during 
the  half-year  was  £33,329  18s.  3d.  (being  £801  lOs. 
6d.  less  than  the  receipts  from  the  sanre  sour  ces  during 
the  cor-responding  half  of  the  year  1863)  ;  and 
working  expenses,  including  renewals,  amounted  to 
£13,055  4s.  2d.  The  total  income  of  the  company 
for  the  half-year  was  £34,024  15s.  lid.,  and  the 
total  expenditure  £23,122  Os.  8d.,  leaving  as  pi'ofit 
£11,502  15s.  3d.,  which,  with  £1,039  3s.  7d.  credit 
balancefromtheprecedingaccount,  and  £8,035  13s.  5d. 
the  amount  of  calls  received  and  divideirds  declared 
on  forfeited  shares  (cancelled  by  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Junction  Railway  Act,  1804),  left  at  disposal 
£20,577  12s.  3d.,  which  was  recommended  to  be 
applied  as  under-,  viz  :— 1st,  £14,194  7s.  6d.  : 
To  pay  dividend  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  quarter 
per  ceirt.  per  anrrrtm,  less  iircome  tax  (at  the  rate  of 
6.^d.  per£l),  orr  the  company's  share  capital.  2nd, 
£.')49  17s.  7d.  :  To  write  off  sundry  amounts  many 
year  s  due,  but  which  there  now  appears  to  be  no  hope 
that  the  compairy  will  be  able  to  realise.  3rd, 
£5,833  7s.  2d.  :  To  be  allocated,  so  far  as  may  be 
nece.ssar-y,  to  meet  arry  deficiency  ther-e  may  be  on 
sale  of  the  company's  government  stock,  which  in  the 
accontrts  is  rated  at  par,  and  any  balance  which  may 
then  remain  to  be  carried  to  credit  of  the  revenue 
account.  Total,  £20,577  12s.  3d.  The  continued 
agricultural  and  commercial  depression  and  the  ex- 
trenrely  high  rates  of  irrterest  which  have  ruled,  have 
to  such  an  extent  adversely  affecterl  the  net  balance 
realized  from  the  working  of  the  line  during  the 
past  half-year  as  necessarily  to  lead  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  r-educed  dividend  on  the  preseirt  occasion  ; 
but  the  director-s  anticipate  that  reirewed  activity  of 
traffic,  of  which  there  have  been  indications  since  the 
comrrrencement  of  the  curr-ent  half-year,  will  produce 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  revenue.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  obtained  by  the  companj-  during  the  last 
session  extinguished  unissued  and  forfeited  shares, 
thus  reducing  the  share  capital  fi-om  £950,000  to 
£873,500,  and  increasing  the  borrowing  powers  from 
£135,000  to  £291,000.  The  directors  having,  under- 
taken to  C(nnmunicate5with  the  Boat-d  of  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  Hallway  Company  r-especting  amalga- 
mation of  that  company  and  this  company,  communi- 
cations aird  meetings  have  taken  place  between 
committees  a|)pointed  by  the  boards  of  the  two 
companies  to  discuss  that  question,  but  have  not 
resulted  in  any  definite  arrangenierrt. 

Ulstki!. — The  following  ar-e  extracts  fr-om  the 
report  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  shareholders  on 
the  12th  ult.  The  gross  receipts  on  the  Ulster 
and  Dungannon  lines  for  the  half-years  ended 
30th  June,  1S64,  and  18G3,  are  — half-vear  ending 
30th  June,  1864,  £63,515  10s.  lOd.  ;  half-year  end'^ 
ing  30th  June,  1863,  £56,859  14s.  lOd.  The  in- 
crease amounts  to  £6,656  ;  arrd  it  has  been  earirod 
upon  105.1  miles,  compar-ed  with  an  average  of  100 
miles  in  the  corresporrding  period,  the  Clones  E.\- 
tension  having  been  opened  for  passenger  tradic  orr 
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the  2nd  Jlarch,  1863.  The  worUing  expenses,  ex- 
clusive of  rates  and  taxes,  uniount  in  gross  to 
£29,32^,  a  sum  which  is  reducible  by  £2,475,  re- 
ceived for  working  the  Banbridi;e  line.  'I'he  amount 
to  be  compared  with  the  hall-year  of  18G3  is 
£2G,849,  and  the  increase  £1,739.  This  increase 
arises  chiefly  from  the  working  and  niaiiiteniince  of 
the  Clones  Extension  for  a  portion  of  the  half-\ear 
■which  was  not  opvn  for  the  same  time  in  18G3.  There 
lias  also  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coals,  and  an 
increase  of  £3  10  in  the  amount  payable  for  mileage 
and  hire  of  waggons.  After  discharging  the  liabilities 
arising  from  interest  on  loans  and  debenture  stock, 
payment  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  £12  10s.  shares,  and 
the  rent  due  to  the  Portadown,  Dungannon,  and 
Omagh  Company,  there  remained  a  balance  of 
£18,186  3s.  3d  ,  to  which  must  be  added  the  sums 
entered  at  credit  of  revenue  account,  making  the  total 
balance  available  £18,967  3,s.  lid.  Out  of  this 
balance  the  directors  recommend  a  dividend  of  22s.  6d. 
per  share  on  the  £50  shares,  and  lis.  3d.  per  share 
on  the  £25  shares  (being  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent, 
per  annum),  less  income  tax.  payaMe  on  the  17th 
day  of  .August,  to  all  sharelmlders  not  in  arrear  of 
calls.  This  will  leave  £2,549  4s.  6d.  to  be  carried 
to  the  credit  of  reserved  fund.  The  cost  of  the  new 
lines  and  works  exceeded  the  estimates  of  the  engi- 
neers;  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  powers  to  raise 
further  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  di.scharging  the 
liabilities  of  the  company  and  completing  tlie  lines 
and  works  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  the  traffic 
to  be  worked  with  efficiency  and  economy.  In  the 
meantime  the  directors  have  deemed  it  expedient  on 
their  own  responsibility  to  borrow  tempuraiily  what 
was  recjuired  to  meet  present  expenditure,  and  the 
interest  thereon  has  been  charged  against  the  revenue 
account. 

Dublin  ANnDROGnt^DA. — The half-yearlj' meeting 
of  the  shareholdei-s  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Rail- 
way was  held  on  Thursday,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  chairman,  James  W.  Mnrlaiid,  Ksq.  The  report 
showed  that  thei'e  was  a  balance  available  fnr  dividend 
from  the  traffic  of  the  line  of  about  £13,824,  out  of 
■which  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent.,  less  income-tax, 
was  recommended.  This  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
£600  on  the  receipts  of  the  corresponding  half-3-ear  of 
1863,  and  the  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  stated  that  he  believed  that  the  company 
had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  depression, 
and  had  I'ecommenced  its  old  career  of  improvement. 
The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were  adopted. 

Iiiisii  NotiTii  Wii.sTiiKN  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  the  repoit  submitted  to  the  proprietors  at 
the  half-yearly  general  meeting,  on  'i'hursday,  the 
25th  ult. : — There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  traffic 
receipts  to  the  extent  of  £3,127  10s.  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  half  year  in  1863.  The  pas- 
senger traffic  has,  h'lwever,  somewhat  increased. 
The  decrease  in  the  traffic  receipts  is  to  be  referred  to 
a  diminished  trade  in  coal,  cattle,  and  breadstuff?. 
The  accounts  exhibit  a  small  increase  in  locomotive 
expenses;  but  during  the  past  half  year  upwards  of 
12,000  miles  have  been  run  mor-e  than  in  the  cori-e- 
sponding  half-year  of  1863,  in  connection  y'Ath  the 
haulage  of  the  Kinn  Valley  line.  The  balance  of  in- 
come for  last  half-year,  after  deducting  working  ex- 
penses, amounts  to  £6,744  9s.  6d.,  out  of  which  the 
interest  upon  the  Government  loan  and  the  debenture 
debt  has  had  to  be  provided.  'J'he  iiiterest  and  dis- 
count accounts  have  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of 
£i,970  Os.  8d. — a  very  heavy  chai^ge  indeed,  hut  one 
which  the  direcloi-s  have  found  impossible  to  provide 
against,  owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  which  have 
existed  and  the  state  of  the  money  market.  Since 
last  meeting  the  bill  promoted  to  carry  out  the  ar- 
rangement agreed  to  at  the  adjourned  lialf-yeai-ly 
meeting  of  4th  November,  1863,  has  become  law, 
having  received  the  Koyal  assent  on  the  27th  July. 
The  board  are  happy  to  say  that  their  exertions  to 
carry  the  measure  met  with  the  universal  approval  of 
the  shareholders,  and  are  confident  that  the  result  will 
prove  that  the  feeling  which  dictated  that  measure, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  Lord  Erne,  has 
been  as  biueficial  to  all  the  parties  concerned  as  it 
was  fair  and  honourable.  The  notices  recently  for- 
wai'deil  to  the  shareholders  have  been  in  compliance 
with  the  Act  of  Pai-liament,  and  the  allotment  of 
stock,  in  satisfaction  of  the  ari'ears  of  dividend,  will 
be  finally  closed  within  three  months.  The  board  also 
obtained  power  under  the  act  to  sell  the  Clones  and 
(lavan  branch,  and  have  communicated  to  the  Ulster 
Company  their  willingness  to  submit  to  you  a  pi-o- 
position  to  that  effect  upon  fair  terms.  The  board 
has  also,  since  the  last  meeting,  effected  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Loan  Comtnissionei-s,  by  means  of 
which  the  Government  debt  will  be  discharged  as  a 
terminable  annuity.  The  boai'd  consider  this  ar- 
rangement will  afford  a  considerable  relief  to  the 
company  in  its  present  C(mdition.  The  completion  of 
the  Bundoran  and  ICnniskillen  line,  now  in  coui'se  of 
construction,  will  render  it  necessary  shortly  to  submit 
to  the  shareholders  an  arrangoniennt  entered  into  by 
the  board  of  this  company  with  the  iiundoran  Com- 


pany for  the  woi'king  and  maintaining  of  their  line, 
and  which,  under  the  act  of  that  company,  requires 
3'our  sanction  befoi'e  it  is  final  and  complete.  The 
Dundalk  and  Greenore  line  will,  when  constructed, 
prove  of  advantage  to  the  interests  of  this  company, 
and  the  boai'd  would  recommend  the  company  (in 
conjunction  with  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company)  to  afi'ord  such  assistance  in  the  way  of 
traffic  arrangemimts  as  it  can  legitimately  do,  having 
regard  to  your  interests.  Under  the  Act  of  1862  the 
company  are  bound  to  extend  their  line  to  the  quay 
of  Dundalk.  This  extension  has  not  as  yet  been 
entered  upon,  but  if  the  financial  position  of  the  com- 
pany admitted  of  its  being  done,  the  board  consider 
that  an  impetus  would  be  giv^n  to  the  importation 
of  coal  and  to  the  general  traffic  which  would  amply 
compensate  for  the  expenditure,  which  is  estimated  at 
about  £5,000. — W.  Eykklbosch,  Secretary. 

Co.  Down,  Killyleagh.— A  serious  accident 
happened  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  ult.,  at  the  spinning 
mill  of  John  Martin,  Esq.,  by  which  three  men  lost 
their  lives,  and  five  others  sustained  serious  injuries. 

Nkwrv,  W  AttitioNPOiNT,  AND  Rosntitvou. — The 
receipts  on  this  line  during  the  last  half  year  show  an 
increase  as  compared  with  last  year  of  £214  8s.  Id. — 
£44  29.  7d.  for  passengers,  £170  5s.  6d.  for  goods. 
The  Newry  and  Armagh  line  being  now  open  great 
benefit  is  expected  from  that  quarter.  The  award  of 
Messrs.  Broughtoii  and  Forbes  has  been  dulj' amended 
under  the  special  instructions  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  t^ueen's  Bench,  simply  providing  that  the 
joint  profits  of  the  two  companies  should  be  equally 
divided,  and  nertralising  the  condition,  which  was 
beyond  the  arbitrators'  authority,  that  future  difi^erences 
should  be  decided  by  the  chairman  of  the  clearing 
house — a  course  of  proceeding,  however,  so  reasonal>le 
as  likely  to  be  mutually  adopted,  if  reference  of  the 
kind  should  be  at  any  time  requisite.  Although  the 
directors  are  not  in  a  position  to  declare  any  dividend 
for  the  past  half-year,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  an 
average  increase  in  tlie  receipts  for  the  current  half- 
year  of  £23  Is.  per  week. 

KiiiiiusH  AND  Kii.KEE.  —  On  Wednesday,  the  17th 
ult  ,  the  government  valuator,  P.  Prendergast,  Esq., 
who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works,  held  his  arbitration  court  at  the  Vandeleur 
Arms  Hotel,  Kilrush,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
the  claims  of  proprietors  and  landowners  whose  in- 
terests and  property  were  affected  by  the  above  line. 
Colonel  Vandeleur,  M  P.,  chairman  of  the  company, 
was  in  attemlance,  as  also  several  gentlemen,  or  their 
agents,  whose  lands  were  the  subject  matter  of  the 
award.  Mr.  Armstrong,  solicitor,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Armstrong,  attended  on  behalf 
of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Brassington  as  their  valu- 
ator. The  draft  award  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  latter  gentleman  had  been  assented  to  by  some 
proprietors,  owing  to  ils  being  acknowledged  as  a  fair 
representation  of  vested  rights  and  claims.  The  final 
arrangrment  of  claims  which  has  taken  place  secures 
the  speedier  completion  of  the  line  of  railway  in  ques- 
tion, and  will  be  of  much  public  utility. 

GUEAT  NOKTHHRN  AND  Wesi  EKN  (oF  IkELAND). 

— The  report  of  the  directors  was  submitted  to  the 
proprietors  at  the  fourteenth  half-yearly  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  uU.  The 
traffic  of  the  line,  the  report  stated,  was  in  excess  of 
the  preceding  half  year's,  but,  until  an  improvement 
should  take  place  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  no  great 
increase  could  be  expected.  The  directors  recom- 
mended the  payment  of  dividends  at  the  rate  of  £5 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  preference  capital, 
£3'176  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  £1 13,350  ordi- 
nary capital  held  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  of  Ireland,  and  £3  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  ordinary  share  capital  of  company 
other  than  that  held  by  the  Midland  Company,  paid 
up  to  the  30th  June  last,  less  income  tax.  The  two 
bills  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  Western  (of  Ireland)  Railway  Company  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  session  have  become  law. 
Notwithstanding  a  most  determined  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ire- 
land Board,  Parliament  has  accorded  to  this  company 
the  right  of  passing  over  the  Shannon  at  Atlilone  by 
means  of  the  Midland  Railway;  a  privilege  which 
secures  for  ever  the  independence  and  prosperity  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  Western  (of  Ireland)  Railway. 
Parliament  has  further  granted  to  the  company  free 
access  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Station  at 
Athlone. 

NoitTHERN  C0UNTIE.S. — On  Tuesday,  the  16th 
ult.,  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Belfast  and 
Nnrlhern  Counties  Railway  Company  was  held  at  their 
offices,  York-road,  Belfast.  A  dividend  of  3  per 
cent,  was  declared,  and  its  comparative  smallne.ss  was 
accounted  for  by  a  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the 
company.  The  chairman— the  Hon.  George  Hand- 
cock —  adverting  to  the  declension  in  the  receipts  of 
the  half-3'ear  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding 
half-years,  said  there  was  much  reason  for  hope  with 
regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  concern,  and  he  men- 
tioned this  extraordin  .ry  circumstance: — In  the  year 


1863  the  number  of  acres  under  flax  in  this  count}' 
was  21,576,  and  this  year  the  extent  is  Li,271  acres 
in  excess  of  that  number.  'i'he  meeting  was  after- 
wards made  special  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  the 
exercise  of  powers  conferred  by  the  Northern  Counties- 
Railway  Act,  1864.  The  resolutions  submitted  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Watekfoud  and  Limerick. — This  company 
held  their  half-yearly  meeting  at  their  board-room, 
new  offices,  Bridge-street,  at  12  o'clock  on  Friday, 
W.  Malcomson,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  companv, 
in  the  chair.  The  directors'  report  for  the  half- 
year  ending  30th  June  last  noticed  a  falling  off  in 
the  receipts,  which,  compared  with  those  of  the 
corresponding  half-year,  in  1863,  showed  deficiency 
of  £773.  The  entire  deficiency  of  recei|)ts  arises 
from  the  falling  o9^  in  the  passengers'  department. 
This  is  a  branch  of  tiafiic  over  which  it  will  lie  evi- 
dent that  the  exertions  of  the  directors  could  extend 
hut  little  influence.  It  may  be  possible,  byjudicious 
encouragement  and  careful  arrangement  of  rates,  to 
promote  and  increase  goods  and  cattle  traffic;  but 
in  a  half-year  like  the  past,  in  which  the  season  did 
not  admit  of  pleasure  travelling,  it  is  evident  that 
the  passenger  traffic  must  depend  on  the  state  of 
trade  and  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  While 
passenger  traffic  is  thus  temporarily  depressed,  it  is 
cause  of  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  ordinary  goods 
traffic  exhibits  an  increase  of  £647  ;  and  consider- 
ing the  scarcity  of  stock  for  some  time  in  the  coun- 
try, that  the  diminution  in  the  cattle  traffic  is  hut 
£82,  this  result  may  he  felt  as  a  proof  that  the  re- 
sources are  undiminished,  though  affected  in  one 
branch  by  the  depression  which  is  felt  by  the  rail- 
way interest  in  Ireland  generally.  The  state  of  the 
money  market  during  the  entire  of  the  half-year  has 
also  i'lcreased  the  interest  on  the  floating  debt  and 
deposits  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that,  after  pay- 
ing interest  on  loans  and  dividends  on  preference 
stock,  the  sum  applicable  for  dividend  to  the  ori- 
ginal shareholders  is  but  £1,334  9s.  7d.  From 
this  the  directors  propose  to  pay  a  dividend  of  2s.  6d. 
per  share,  and  carry  forward  the  balance  to  next 
half  year's  account.  The  new  terminus  at  Watei  - 
ford  may  (except  a  few  minor  details)  he  considered 
finished,  and  only  awaits  the  inspection  of  the  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  opened  for  passenger 
traffic.  The  building  is  a  handsome  structure,  and 
the  arrangements  for  traffic  will  be  found  very  com- 
plete. The  expense  of  the  whole  has  been  mode- 
rate, and  the  directors  believe  the  small  advance  on 
tickets,  and  the  rents  derivable  from  the  parts  of 
the  ground  and  tenements  which  have  been  let,  will 
nearly  pay  the  interest  on  their  proportion  of  the 
outlay. 

Banbridge  Extension. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  Company  was  also  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  at 
Belfast.  It  was  stated  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  Mr.  Bagot,  the  contractor,  to  enter  on  the 
Ballyroney  and  Dundrum  line,  with  a  branch  to 
Newcastle  so  soon  as  a  bill  could  be  obtained,  and  to 
complete  it  within  twelve  months.  This  line  will 
aft'ord  through  communication  between  Belfast  and 
the  beautiful  and  much  frequented  watering-place  of 
Newcastle,  and  runs  through  a  rich  and  prosperous 
district. 

Newry  and  AuMAOir  The  first  train  for  the 

conveyance  of  passengers  over  the  line  started  from 
the  Drummond  Station  on  Monday,  the  8th  ult. 

The  Mornin/j  Herald,  October  23,  1862,  speak- 
ing of  the  plate  in  the  Exhibition,  says,  "  Mr. 
Benson,  who  has  a  medal  for  plate,  exhibits  some 
beautiful  tilings."  Benson's  argentine  is  a  splendid 
material  composed  of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy 
deposit  of  pure  silver,  forming  one  bard  compact 
body,  possessing  all  the  heaiity,  richness  of  colour, 
and  durability  of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost. 
When  the  argentine  and  the  real  silver  are  placcii 
side  by  side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  while  its  durability  is  so 
great  that  after  many  years'  wear  its  appearance 
remains  unaltered.  During  the  last  seventeen  years 
it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that  its 
manufacture  has  been  extended  to  all  those  articles 
usually  made  in  silver,  viz.,  spoons,  forks,  din- 
ner, tea,  and  coffee  services,  waiters,  bread  and 
cake  baskets,  candelabra,  dishes  of  all  kinds, 
epergnes,  claret  jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  A  sample 
spoon  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30  stamps  ;  and  an 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  300  engravings 
and  full  price-list  of  the  various  manufactures,  both 
in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  prize  medal 
was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  Excellence  of 
manufacture,  argentine  and  electro  plate."  Post- 
office  orders  and  cheques  should  be  made  payab'e 
to  James  W.  Benson,  branch  establishments,  63, 
Cornhill.  All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  principal  establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  clock 
maker  by  special  warrant  of  a|)pointraent  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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THE  PERSIAN  GULF  TELEGRAPH. 
(Continued  from  page  1G5.) 

This  system,  which  le-sens  the  chance  of  loss  of 
coiitiniiify,  preserves  all  the  electrical  advantages  of 
the  soVul  circular  conductor,  anil  has  been  adopteil  for 
the  first  time  on  the  cable  we  are  describing.  To  en- 
sure, also,  the  liij^hest  conducting  power,  each  hank 
of  copper  was  carefully  tested  lor  its  condnctivity, 
the  bad  being  rejected  and  an  extra  price  given  (  r 
all  copper  -Hhii-h  was  alwve  a  certain  tixed  standard 
of  condnctivity,  this  standard  being  equal  to  the 
copper  of  highest  conducting  power  hitherto  used. 
To  assist  the  manufacturers  in  the  selection  of  their 
copper,  IMr  Brasher,  an  assistant  of  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Clark,  made  a  seiies  of  expeiinients  on  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  ingots  previous  to  their  being  drawn 
into  wire  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Wilkes,  by  whom 
every  facility  was  given  for  these  operations.  The 
diameter  uf  the  conductor  is  O'l  of  an  inch,  and  weighs 
S'iolb.s.  per  nautical  mile. 

We  udw  come  to  the  insulating  material.    A  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place,  and  of  late  amongst 
electricians  and  manufacturers,  relative  to  the  res- 
pective  merits  of  india-rubber   and  gutta-percha. 
Fierce  has  been  the  battle  that  has  been  waged  ai 
public  institutions  and  in  scientilic  journals  by  the 
untiring  pai  tizuns  of  each  insulating  gum.  Papers 
have  been  read,  experiments  have  been  made,  cham- 
pagne breakfasts  and  special  trains  have  been  provided 
for  special  meetings,  with  the  ho|ie  of  proving  to 
engineers,  eleciriciaus,  and  director.^,  the  superiority 
of  one  or  other  gum.    Discussions  in  the  press  have 
more  than  once  verged  on  the  personal,  tbroU:;h  tlie 
conflictin.^  opinions   and    interests  of  the  different 
advocates  of  each  particular  gnm.    India-rubber  has 
set  forth  its  advantages  in  glowing  terms,  and  proved, 
over  and  over  again,  that  all  cables  insulated  with 
petcha  must  fail,  while  perc'ia  has  taunted  india- 
rubber  with  its  utter  unfitness  for  the  purpose,  until 
the  battle  of  the  gums  has  become  as  notorious  as 
the  "  the  battle  of  the  gnages."    It  would  seem  at 
first  sight,  therefore,  to  be  a  dilficult  matter  (amongst 
80  many  conflicting  opinions  and  interest-)  to  decide 
on  the  best  insulator  for  so  large  and  important  a  work 
as  the  Persian  Gulf  cable,  particularlv  if  we  take  into 
account  the  number  of  failures  which  have  taken  place 
in  submarine  telegraphs,  and  which  are,  one  and  all, 
laid  by  tlio  advocates  of  india-rubber,  in  the  most 
unscrupulous  manner,  to  the  adoption  of  gutta-perclui 
as  the  insulator. 

To  those  who  e.'jamine  more  carefully  the  evidence 
wliicli  has  been  |)ublishcd  on  this  subject,  it  will  he 
easily  seen  that  those  failures  can  be  traced  more  to 
want  of  sufficient  mechanical  protection  in  most  cases, 
and  in  others  to  carelessness  in  manufacture,  or  a  want 
of  skill  in  the  operation  of  submergence,  than  to  any 
deficiency  in  the  insulator  used.  Gutta-percha  has 
been  used  on  many  cables  evei  since  the  year  18ul, 
with  perfect  success,  and  evidence  is  still  wanting  to 
show  tliat  it  deteriorates  when  kept  under  water, 
although  many  cables  have  been  lifted,  and  carefully 
examined,  in  various  .seas ;  while  india-rubber,  what- 
ever part  it  may  ultimately  pl.iy  in  submarine 
telegraphy,  has  never  yet  been  employed  on  any 
submarine  line ;  and,  in<leed,  in  the  only  practical 
experiment  which  has  been  made  to  ascertain  its 
durability — viz.,  the  submergence  of  a  length  of  two 
miles  off  Kurrachee — proved  a  complete  failure. 

The  facts  were,  therefore,  not  such  as  would  justify 
any  departure  from  the  course  hiiherto  adopted,  more 
especially  as  the  Gutta-perclia  Company  have  made 
great  progress  during  the  last  few  years  in  cleaning 
and  manufacturing  the  gutta-perclia  used  for  sub- 
marine cables,  and  could,  it  was  well  known,  produce 
a  far  better  insulator  than  had  hitherto  been  employed. 

Col.  Stewart,  with  whom  rested  the  final  decision  of 
this  matter,  although  well-acquainted  with  the  facts  we 
have  mentioned,  prudently  requested  the  opinions  of 
the  chief  scientific  authoritie.s,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark,  Professors  Thomson 
and  VVheatstone,  Messrs.  Varley,  Jenkins,  and  Siemens, 
themajority  of  whom  decided  in  favourof  gutta-percha. 
But  although,  at  the  present  time,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  gutta-percha  over  any 
other  substance  fortliis  purpose,  still,  theimprovemeuts 
that  have  been  made  during  the  last  three  years  in 
the  preparation  of  india-riiboer,  through  the  untiring 
perseverance  and  skill  of  Messrs.  Hooper,  Silver,  and 
Hall  and  Wells,  give  great  hopes  that  the  well- 
founded  objections  to  the  use  of  rubber  may  be,  ere 
long  removed.  India-rubber,  when  first  manufactured 
has,  it  is  well  known,  superior  insulating  qualities,  as 
well  as  a  lower  specific  inductive  capacity,  and,  in 
addition,  will  stand  a  greater  change  of  temperature 
without  affecting  materially  its  insulating  power — a 
qualify  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  tropical 
climates. 

Its  chief  disadvantages  at  present  appear  in  a  ten- 
dency to  change  its  solid  for  a  semi-fluid  stafe, 
resembling  that  of  treacle;  in  other  cases  it  becomes 
hydrated  after  submersion.  How  far  vulcanization 
•will  remedy  this  evil  still  retnains  to  be  proved. 


But  in  addition  to  these  various  drawbacks,  the 
mode  of  applying  the  material,  which  consists  in 
lapping  it  spir<illy  round  the  wire,  thus  forming  a 
spiral  joint  the  whole  length  of  the  cable,  cannot 
(however  perfect  it  may  be  appear  when  first  nuide) 
be  so  safe  as  the  mode  adopted  in  covering  with  the 
more  plastic  material,  gutta-percha,  which  consists  m 
passing  it  through  a  die  for  each  successive  coating, 
in  which  case  the  covering  consists  of  a  series  of  con- 
centric tubes,  forming  a  continuous  and  unbroken 
coating.  The  whole  of  these  layers  are  cemented 
together  during  the  process  by  a  layer  of  insulating 
material  known  as  "  Chatterton's  compound."  How 
far  the  late  attempts  to  remedy  the  objections  to 
india-rubber  will  prove  effective  will  be  [iroved  by 
the  re,->ulis  obt.iineil  on  the  various  lengths  of  expe- 
rimental wire  which  Col.  Stewart  has,  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  investigate  thoroughly  tlie  whole  matter, 
taken  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  submergence 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  core  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Cable,  then,  con.sists 
of  the  conductm-,  which  we  have  described,  insulated 
with  four  coatings  of  the  purest  gutta-percha,  united 
by  four  distinct  layers  of  "Chatterton's  compound," 
having  an  ultimate  diameter  0'38  of  an  inch,  and 
weighiiig  oUOlb.  to  the  nautical  mile  (2251b.  of  copper, 
275  of  perclia). 

The  core  was  also  manufactured  in  much  longer 
sections  (sometimes  nearly  4,000  yards  in  one  un- 
broken length)  than  any  that  had  been  hitherto  made, 
thus  reilucing  the  number  of  joints  in  the  whole  cable 
considerably — a  great  advantage,  as  the  joints  are 
found  electrically  to  be  the  weakest  points  in  any  core 
riie  Core  thus  manufactured  was  presented  to  Govern- 
ment for  testing  at  the  Gutta-percha  Works. 

The  coie  when  tested  was  carefully  wound  on  large 
drums  in  lengths  of  three  to  four  miles,  and  delivered 
to  Mr.  Henley,  at  his  factory  at  North  Woidwicli,  to 
whom  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cable  was  entrusted  by  the  Government 
of  India.  The  design  of  the  protecting  parts  differs 
to  Some  extent  from  that  of  other  cables,  and  consists 
of,  first,  a  serving  of  soft  yarn  wound  round  the  core, 
which  again  is  surrounded  by  twelve  galvanized  iron 
wires  of  No.  7  Uenningliam  guage,  or  O'lti  of  an  inch 
diameter.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  such  a 
cable,  though  far  more  protected  than  the  Red  Sea  or 
Mediterranean  cables,  by  reason  of  the  increased 
quantiti'  of  iron  and  the  galvanising  of  the  latter, 
would  still  be  liable  to  perish  from  rust  at  places  after 
some  time.  As  a  further  precaution,  therefore,  the 
fcdlowing  coating,  designed  by  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Clark,  was  placed  round  the  iron  wires:  —  First,  a 
serving  of  the  best  Russian  hemp  yarn  is  wound 
lound  the  iron  cable,  ami  is  then  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  mineral  pitch,  mi.xed  with  silica,  and  applied 
warm.  This  is  again  covered  with  a  secimd  serving 
of  hemp  in  the  rever.ie  direction  to  the  first,  and  in  its 
turn  is  again  covered  with  another  coating  of  warm 
compound,  the  whole  finally  pa.'^sing  through  grooved 
rollers,  so  a^  to  consolidate  the  wlude,  and  to  produce 
a  smooth  and  cylindrical  surface.  Thus  the  ir(jn  wire 
is  effectually  protected  from  contact  with  the  wafer 
by  a  solid  c\  linder  of  hard  ahphalte,  bound  together 
by  innumerable  fibres,  acting,  as  it  weie,  as  bond 
courses.  This  process  has  been  already  adopted  in  a 
less  perfect  manner  on  cables  in  tlie  North  Sea  and 
Irish  Channels,  when  only  one  serving  and  coating, 
however,  was  used,  and  has  been  found  an  excellent 
protection  against  rust. 

The  machines  for  applying  this  coating  consist  of 
two  tanks,  the  one  behind  the  other,  and  heated  by 
steam  jackets.  In  front  of  each  of  these  is  a  disc 
carrying  bobbins,  on  each  of  which  is  wound  a  length 
of  hemp  yarn.  The  cable  pa.sses  through  raandiils, 
on  which  the  discs  are  a'.tached,  and  over  (not  through) 
the  compound  in  the  tanks,  the  compound  being  lifted 
and  poured  on  to  the  cable,  as  it  passes  along,  bv 
means  of  a  stnall  wheel  with  infernal  paddles  ;  any 
superfluous  compound  that  adheres  to  the  cable  being 
removed  by  a  movable  die. 

These  machines,  of  which  there  were  six,  together 
with  an  iron  sited  overall  the  cable  tanks,  as  required 
by  the  specification,  and  various  fittings  and  pre- 
parations for  testing,  had  to  be  designed  and  erected 
especially  for  this  work. 

Owing  to  the  engineering  knowledge  possessed  by 
Mr.  Henley  (a  knowledge  rather  scaice  amongst  sub- 
marine telegra[)h  contractors),  and  his  readiness  to 
oblige  and  meet  the  views  of  the  engineers  (a  qualify 
still  more  scarce  atiiong  submarine  telegraph  con- 
tractors), many  Utile  difficulties  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  necessary  machinery  were  speedily  overcome ;  and, 
indeed,  when  we  consider  lhat  the  contract  was  only 
let  in  December,  it  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Mr. 
Henley  and  his  engineer,  Mi.  Frasi,  when  it  is  stated 
lhat  the  cable  was  fully  staited  in  February.  The 
cable,  as  manufactured,  was  colied  into  taidis  and 
kept  submerged  in  water;  tests  were  taken  of  the 
core  both  on  the  arrival  at  Woolwich  from  the  Gutta- 
percha Works,  and  every  day  on  each  section  under 
manufacture  by  a  staff  of  electricians,  under  Mr.  F.  C. 
Webb,  who  superinteuded  the  manufacture  of  the 


cable  on  the  part  of  Mes-rs.  Bright  and  Clark,  as  also 
the  .shipping  of  the  cable,  the  de.-igning  of  the  machi- 
nery, and  fitting  of  the  ships. 

To  ensure  a  perfect  test  of  the  core  for  insulation, 
the  hemp  serviui;  between  the  core  and  the  iron  wire 
consisted  of  white  Russian  wasi  ed  in  salt  water  (a 
system  p.itented  by  Mr.  Willonghby  Smith), as  it  has 
been  found  in  practice  that  when  the  hemp  is  tarre<l  a 
faulty  |)lace  may  be  stepped  up  by  the  tar,  aiul  thus 
the  calde  test  will,  mitil  the  tar  "is  dl.ssolved,  which 
sometimes  does  not  occur  until  the  cable  has  been 
subiuerged  for  some  weeks  or  months. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  IRELAND. 


The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Canice's  cathedral, 
Kilkenny,  had  a  conference  la>t  week  with  iMr.  Ueane 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Cockburn,  the  contractor,  wln-n 
further  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
first  portion  of  the  work  of  resloialion  — the  new 
roofing  of  the  structure.  The  o|ieration  of  stripping 
off  the  old  roof,  and  commencing  the  erection  of  the 
new  — already  in  course  of  preparation  by  Rlr.  Cock- 
burn — will  commence  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
Marchioness  of  Ornmnde  will  pay  for  the  architect's 
plans  thus  saving  the  chapter  an  expenditure  of  two 
and  a-half  per  cetit.  on  the  entire  outlay.  Mr,  Deane 
has  oftered  to  put  up  a  stained-glass  window  at  his 
own  expen.se. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  ult..  the  parish  church  of 
Alohill,  diocese  of  Ardagh,  was  re-opened  for  Divine 
service.  The  old  square  pews  have  been  replaced  by 
single  benches,  and  a  new  pulpit  and  readnig-desk 
aiid  chancel  railing  erected.  The  ICcdesiastical  Com- 
missioners cojitiifiuted  more  than  half  the  funds,  and 
Sir  INlorgan  G.  Cr.ifton,  Barf.,  the  landlord,  generously 
gave  upwards  of  £120,  and  about  £50  was  collected 
in  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Harditian,  LL.D.,  chaplain  to  the 
doi.ative  curacy  of  Barrow,  Gourney,  Somersetshire, 
has  presented  to  the  church  of  Balliiitoy,  Co.  Antrim', 
an  elegant  baptismal  font  of  Bath  stone,  chastely  and 
beautifully  carved. 

A  new  reredos  has  been  erected  in  Downpatrick 
Cathedral. 

A  new  church  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Killadeas, 
Co.  Ferinan.ij^h,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Armstrong, 
of  Beleek,  architect,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  side 
aisle.s,  and  deep  chancel,  with  seats  and  sul  silliE  for 
choristers,  north  and  south  porches,  and  a  local  marble, 
little  known,  inexpensive  and  beautiful,  ia  used  in 
the  nave  piers. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  ENGLAND. 


Stavely  Church,  near  Ripon.  has  been  consecrated. 
Architect,  Mr.  Sone.    Cost,  £2,000. 

The  church  of  St.  Jlary,  Ilunslet,  Leeds,  has  been 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  oM  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  £8,000. 
The  building  is  in  the  Geometric  period  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  is  froiu  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Per- 
kins and  Backhouse.  The  windows  are  by  Clayton 
and  Bell,  London. 

A  new  chapel  of  ease  for  the  free  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Wolverfon  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of 
G.  G.  Scott,  R.  A. 

The  parish  church  of  Ditcliling,  Sussex,  has  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Slater. 

Ttie  foundation  stone  of  a  new  brick  church  was 
laid  by  Mr.  G.  Culitt,  M  P.,  in  Arundel  -square, 
Islington,  in  the  district  of  St.  Clement,  Barnsbury. 
Architect,  G.  G.  Scott,  R.  A. 

A  new  window  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  Chard,  Somersetshire.  Maker,  Mr.  A.  Gibbs, 
Bedford-square,  London.  Subject,  "  The  Last  Judg- 
ment."   The  cost  was  £230. 

On  Saturday,  the  Bishop  of  London  consecrated  a 
new  church,  St.  Saviour's,  South  Belgravia,  London. 
The  Marquis  of  Westminster  gave  the  site,  and,  we 
believe,  £8,000  towards  the  edifice. 

It  has  been  decided  that,  in  restoring  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield,  London,  the 
ancient  Norman  apse  shall  be  opened,  and  recon- 
structed as  far  as  possible. 

The  new  stalls  and  throne  for  Llandafl' cathedral 
are  almost  finished.  A  new  and  suitable  entrance  has 
replaied  the  ugly  modern  door  which  disfigured  the 
entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  a  fine  old  buttress, 
discovered  in  removing  the  earth,  has  been  restored, 
and  the  ancient  level  of  the  floor  regainer'.  The  nave 
and  choir  have  been  lighted  by  jets  of  gas  carried 
round  the  string-course  under  tl  e  c'.erestoty  window.i. 
The  thiee  pictures  for  the  reredos,  by  Mr.  Rosetfi, 
are  also  coni|ileted. 

Among  churches  consecrated,  we  may  mention  St. 
Saviour,  llalton,  Lancashire,  and  St.  Stephen,  lluii- 
dersfield,  by  the  Bishop  of  Kipon.  The  foundation- 
stones  of  new  churches  have  been  laid  at  Tujisley, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  by  Lady 
Saye  and  Sele,  and  at  Rhayader  by  Mr.  Pritchard. 
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l^abj  dntellicjciite. 

ClarJie  v.  K'dlen. — In  this  case,  which  was  tried 
at  the  late  assizes  at  Belfast,  before  Baron  Fitzgerald 
and  a  common  jury,  plaintiff,  a  huilder  and  contrac- 
tor, brought  the  action  against  defendant,  parish 
priest  of  Killougli,  Co.  Down,  to  recover  tlie  sum 
of  £200,  alleged  to  be  due  for  stones  and  mortar 
supplied,  and  for  excavations  made  in  building  a 
portion  of  the  Killough  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
and  for  his  time  and  superintendence.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  the  value  of  the  work  done  was  only 
£116  16s.  4(1.,  out  of  whicli  he  had  paid  £60,  with 
the  consent  and  by  the  direction  of  the  plaintiff; 
and  tliat,  when  otiier  proper  deductions  were  made, 
the  amount  due  to  the  plaintiff  amounted  to  only 
£16.  Before  the  case  had  far  advanced  it  was 
agreed  that,  in  addition  to  the  £16  lodged  in  court, 
tlie  plaintiff  should  be  paid  a  sura  of  £15.  A  juror 
was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  case  thus  disposed  of. 


^"tistcUiiueous. 

DitAiNAGE  IN  Ireland. — Amongst  the  proceeds 
of  last  session  of  Parliament  I  expected  to  have  seen 
some  of  the  fruits  of  the  late  enactment  2G  and  27 
Vic,  c.  88,  for  the  Drainage  of  flooded  lands  in 
Ireland,  the  only  measure  that  seemed  to  me  well 
calculated  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  providing  remu- 
nerative employment  for  the  struggling  poor.  I 
anticipated  that  land-owners  would  jo\ fully  avail 
themselves  of  the  powers  thus  conferred,  and  that 
Parliament  would  have  been  called  upon  this  session 
to  pass  several  of  the  supplemental  acts  for  new 
drainage  districts.  I  was  in  hopes  that  by  this  time 
we  would  have  seen  the  engineers  in  all  directions  busy 
preparing  to  start  their  works,  either  getting  up  their 
contract  plans  and  specifications  or  providing  imple- 
ments and  men  to  work  under  such  other  arrangements 
as  the  Drainage  Committee  might  prefer.  Tliere 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  this  state  of 
things.  Notwithstanding,  the  result  of  the  s-ssion 
produces  but  one  .solitary  act  for  tlie  formation  of 
one  district —viz  ,  tlie  Athboy,  in  the  County  M?ath. 
How  it  is  that  tlie  proprietors  in  that  one  locality 
alone  succeeded  in  forming  a  district  I  am  also  at  a 
loss  to  know.  For  .several  months  since,  engineers, 
valuators,  solicitors,  &c.  et  hoc  rjenus  otnne,  were  busy 
at  work  in  several  directions  getting  up  districts,  and 
all  seemed  quite  certain  that  their  own  respective  pro- 
jects were  all  right  fur  this  .session.  Now,  however, 
that  such  has  turned  out  not  to  be  the  case,  our  best 
hope  is  that  the  Athlioy  Committee,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  act,  will  lose  no  time  in 
starting  their  work,  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  get  so  much  done  as  will 
leave  the  lands  below  Atliboy  free  from  surface  floods 
during  the  coming  winter,  and  enable  them  to  have 
an  early  start  next  spring,  at  the  heavy  portion  of 
their  excavation;  and  as  they  have  set  other  com- 
mittees an  example  by  getting  the  first  bill  under  the 
new  act  in  good  style,  they  will  now  follow  it  up  by 
showing  how  they  can  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  of 
their  proprietors  and  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
locality.  The  honorary  secretary  and  engineers  con- 
nected with  tills  district  should  be  congratulated  on 
their  success,  and  we  should  wish  them  every  success 
in  the  further  progress  of  the  measure. — Correspondent 
in  Saunders. 

VVklls  Cathedral  It  is  rumoured  in  Wells 

that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  to  have  casts  taken  of  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
treme north  western  buttress  of  the  Cathedral,  in- 
cluding all  its  sculptures,  mouldings,  set-offs  and  de- 
corative carvings.  Also,  tliat  two  of  the  miserere 
seats  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  are  to  he  deposited 
in  the  Soutli  Kensington  Museum  ;  these  were  re- 
moved from  their  proper  places  when  the  building  was 
restored,  and  cannot  now  be  used.  They  are  among 
the  most  beautilul  examples  of  wood  carving  the 
country  po.^se.sses.  It  is  gratifying,  if  this  rumour  be 
authentic,  to  learn  that  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  are  about  to  take  any  additional  .steps  to  give 
the  mediajval  art  treasures  of  Great  Britain  their 
line  place  ir.  the  Government  art  education  of  the 
country. 

Ci-iFTON  SuspiiNsioN  Bridgic. — The  bridge,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  open  for  tiaffic  early  in  October. 

"  St.  I'au'.icic's  Day  at  Dublin  Ca.stlk." — This 
fine  picture,  representing  the  Upper  Castle  Yard 
during  the  time  of  relieving  guard,  is  among  the  col- 
lection at  the  lio\  al  Hibernian  Academy.  It  has 
been  painted  by  M.  Angelo  llayis,  Ksq.,  K.H.A. 
Its  size  is  9  ft.  by  5  ft.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  it 
by  subscription,  for  presentation  to  His  Kxcellcncy 
the  Earl  of  Carli.-.le.  The  Catalogue  price  i.s  £2G2  10s. 
"  Tlie  names  of  all  subscribers  are  tu  be  inscribed  on 
the  frame." 

BANiiianoR,  LisiiunN,  and  Belfa.st  Railway. — 
The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  at  Belfast  on  the 
26tli  ult.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year  .showed  a 
decided  innirovement  over  those  o  the  prseediiig  ona. 


DowNPATFiiCK. — Since  the  last  assizes,  the  County 
Court-house  has  undergone  some  internal  improve- 
ments. The  walls  of  the  different  corridors  and  pas- 
sages have  been  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  aliout  four 
feet,  and  the  remaining  portions  newly  plastered  and 
finished.  The  wood-work  and  pla.stering  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Messrs.  .Jordan,  builders,  Scotch-street; 
and  the  painting  by  Mr.  Peter  Ferguson,  Irish-street. 

Newry. — The  new  organ  was  inaugurated  in  St. 
Mary's  church  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  August.  Dr. 
Chipp,  of  Belfast,  performed  before  a  large  and  atten- 
tive audience. 

Co.  Tyrone  The  grand  jury  of  Tyrone  have 

raised  their  surveyors'  salaries  to  £100  per  annum 
each,  this  being  an  increase  of  £100  yearly  over  the 
previous  salary. 

Dalkev. — The  Commissioners  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  the  Hibernian  Gas  Company  to  light  the 
township  for  three  years  at  £3  12s  6d.  per  lamp,  the 
company  supplying  lamp-posts,  &c.,  and  keeping  same 
in  repair. 

"  Lives"  of  Bank  Notes. — The  average  period 
which  each  denomination  of  London  notes  remains  in 
circulation  has  been  circulated,  and  is  shown  by  the 
following  authentic  account  of  the  number  of  days  a 
bank  note  issued  in  London  remains  in  circulation  :  — 
£.5  note,  72-7  davs ;  £10,  77-0  ;  £20,  57-4;  £30,  18-9 
£40,  13-7  ;  £50,  38-8  ;  £100,  28-4  ;  £200  12-7;  £300, 
10-6;  £500,  ll'S;  £1,000,  11-1.  The  exceptions  to 
these  averages  are  few,  and  therefore  remarkable 
The  time  during  which  some  notes  remain  unpre- 
sented  is  reckoned  by  the  century.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  1846,  a  £50  note  was  presented,  bearing 
date  20th  of  January,  1743.  Another  for  £10,  issued 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1762,  was  not  paid  till  the 
28th  April,  1845.  Carelessness  gives  the  banks 
enormous  profits,  against  which  the  loss  of  a  mere 
£30,000  note  is  but  a  trifle.  In  the  40  years  between 
1792  and  1832  there  were  outstanding  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England — presumed  to  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed—amounting to  £1,330,000  odd,  every  shilling 
of  which  was  clear  profit  to  the  bank. — Cyclopedia  of 
Commercial  Anecdote. 

Our  Mineral  Wealth. — The  value  of  the 
minerals  (says  the  Mining  Journal)  produced  in 
the  past  year  was  £29,151,976,  from  which  metals 
valued  at  £36,304,327  were  extracted.  Of  srold 
quartz  we  produced  385  tons,  worth  £1,500  ;  of  tin 
ore,  15.1.07  tons,  worth  £063,985;  copper  ore, 
212,947  tons,  worth  £1,100,554  ;  of  lead  ore,  91,283 
tons,  worth  £1,193,530  ;  of  silver  ore,  88  tons, 
worth  £5,703  ;  and  of  zinc  ore,  I3,!)4I  tons,  worth 
£29,908.  During  the  year  in  question  there  were 
Bold  95,376  tons  of  pyrites,  for  £62,fJ35  ;  and  tlie 
rarer  minerals  —wolfram,  uranium,  gossans,  arsenic, 
and  earthly  minerals  raised  were  of  the  value  of 
£l,980,86f1.  These  items,  with  the  value  of 
9,101,5.53  tons  of  iron  ore,  £3,240,899  and 
86,292,215  tons  of  coal,  £20,572,045,  raises  the 
total  to  £29,151,976,  which  was  manufactured  into 
nearly  £40,000,000  of  merchantalde  produce.  To 
produce  these  results  direct  employment  has  been 
given  to  al  least  500,000  men,  so  that  our  mineral 
industries  may  be  considered  alone  as  supporting 
a  populatiim  of  nearly  three  millions,  in  addition  to 
adding  much  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  kinirdoin, 
and  especially  to  the  wealth  of  those  whose  capital 
has  been  employed  in  mining  operations. 

Utilizing  Coal  Dust. — In  the  coal  mines  of 
Charleroi,  in  Belgium,  800,000  tons  of  coal  dust  have 
accumulated,  impairing  the  working  of  the  mines,  and 
Al.  Dehayniii,  jun.,  and  another  company  are  working 
on  this  coal  dust.  After  having  it  pulverized  and 
freed  of  all  strange  matter  by  machinery,  tiiis  dust 
receives  the  forms  and  dimensions  best  ada[ited  for 
heating  locomotives,  by  agglomerating  ei;;ht  (uirts  of 
coal  tar  to  92  parts  of  coal  dust.  This  mixture, 
heated  to  300  to  350  deg.  with  superheated  steam, 
becomes  a  paste,  which  is  mechanically  and  power- 
fully pressed  into  cylindrical  or  rectangular  forms, 
and,  after  having  been  cooled,  solid  compact  cylinders 
of  about  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  weighing  18  lb.,  or 
prismatic  blocks  of  about  b\  in.  by  7  in.,  and  12  in. 
high,  and  weighing  20  lb.,  are  obtained.  These 
blocks  have  very  nearly  the  density  and  weight  of 
the  solid  coal,  and  they  burn  without  giving  obstacle 
to  the  circulation  of  air  through  thu  grate.  This  new 
combustible  is  warranted  not  to  give  more  than  .si.x 
per  cent,  of  ashes,  and  is  now  in  great  demand  by 
railroad  companies,  on  account  of  its  greater  heating 
power,  and  its  being  actually  cheaper  than  the  black 
coal.  M.  Dehayniii,  jun.,  and  the  other  company 
manufacture  now,  annually,  255,000  tons  of  agglo- 
merate.— Mechanics'  Mayazine. 

Ancient  Frk.scoes. — An  important  discovery  has 
been  made  at  Lucerne,  consisting  of  frescoes  which 
were  laid  bare  during  some  restorations  in  tlie  house 
of  Corrazioni,  and  which  are  ascribed  to  Hans  Holbein. 
They  represent,  among  other  subjects,  the  Kesurrec- 
tion,  the  Ascension,  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Beatus, 
and  a  bi^hop  consecrating  a  chalice.  They  bear  ths 
date  of  1523 — the  time  when  Holbein  was  engaged  ia 
decorating  several  houses  in  Lucerne  with  frescoes. 


general  Jtcms. 

One  of  the  most  improving  landlords  in  England 
is  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  landed  property 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres! 
out  of  the  rent  from  this  there  has  been  expended  in 
making  or  repairing  roads,  in  farm  building,  in  cot- 
tages, and  in  draining,  about  £50,000  a  year  for  the 
last  sixteen  years— that  is,  ever  since  the  duke's  ac- 
cession— or  rather  more  than  half  a  million  of  money  ! 
No  doubt  all  this  will  eventually  be  recovered  in  the 
improved  state  of  the  propert)',  but  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  enormous  increase  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity which  must  needs  result  from  so  liberal  an  out- 
lay. But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  duke  in  that  period 
has  expended  nearly  a  million  more  in  the  r.=storatioa 
and  additions  to  Alnwick  Castle,  in  building  cliurche.s, 
parsonages,  retreats,  and  other  structures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

A  curious  relic  was  found  the  other  day  when  clear- 
ing away  some  of  the  debris  of  the  old  church  in 
the  Savoy,  lately  destroyed  by  fire  Under  the  floor 
was  found  a  "  posie  ring,"  much  larger  than  those  in 
use  at  present,  and  composed  of  metal  .vliich  jewellers 
call  twenty-two  carat  gold — the  finest  which  can  be 
worked.  It  bears  the  date  of  1652,  and  is  conse- 
quently 212  years  old.  The  legend  engraved  is,  as 
usual,  quaint  but  melodious — "  God  for  me  appoy  nted 
thee." 

A  quarryman  employed  at  Brixham,  in  Devon, 
perceived  some  time  since,  after  blasting,  an  aperture 
12  ft.  or  14  ft.  overhead.  It  has  been  found  to  lead 
to  an  extensive  stalactite  cavern,  which  extends  m 
several  directions  and  for  considerable  distances. 
Many  of  the  crystals  of  lime  have  assumed  beautiful 
and  curious  forms.  It  is  understood  that  a  scientific 
exploration  of  the  cavern  will  sliortly  be  made. 

A  Crystal  Palace  has  been  opened  at  Amsterdam 
with  great  solemnity,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  inha- 
bitants from  all  parts  of  Holland.  The  model  of  Sir 
Joseph  Pa.xton's  structure  of  1851  has  been  ailopted 
with  much  succes.s,  and  the  structure  offers  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  most  of  the  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  tlie  capital. 

An  accidental  fire  which  took  place  at  Constanti- 
nople a  few  weeks  ago  has  led  to  a  rather  interesting 
antiqn.irian  di.scovery,  by  clearing  a  mass  of  houses 
which  liad  concealed  an  important  monument  of  By- 
zantine history  hitherto  but  little  observed— the 
Coronation  Hall  of  the  Emperors  from  the  time  of 
Heraclius  downward. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  North  Wall  Quay,  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Thoma.s,  an  iron  church,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £500.  It  is  calculated  that  for  that  sum 
one  capable  of  accommodating  500  persons-  can  be 
purchased. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  "  Alliance  National  Land, 
Building,  and  Investment  Company,"  held  on  Friday, 
the  2Gth  ult.,  a  resolution  was  passed  liy  which  its 
title  has  been  changed  into  ''  Estates  Bank." 

The  ClerheiiioeU  New.-!,  Oct.  27,  speaking  of 
Benson's  watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says: — "In 
Benson's  great  case  are  some  fine  specimens  of  en- 
graved watch-cases,  designed  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Schools  of  Design.  They  are,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  specimens  of  engraved  watcli-cases  in  the 
Exiiihition."  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever,  hori- 
zontal, repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split 
seconds,  and  every  descri[)tion  of  watch,  from  tlie 
plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  wliich  the  art  is 
at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  all  climates. 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  watches  (free  by 
post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of 
watcdimakiiig,  with  descriptions  and  jiriees,  from  3 
to  200  guineas  each.  It  acts  as  a  guide  in  tliepur- 
cliase  of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have 
it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Henson,  prize 
medallist,  class  33,  honourable  mention,  class  15  ; 
33  and  34,  Ludgale-hill,  London.  Branch  estah- 
lishnient,  63  Coridiill.  Established  1749.  Watch 
and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointment 
to  H.R  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


TO  COKKESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  he  obliged  by  receiving  from  any  of 
our  renders,  rn  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
I4wrhs  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Boohs  for  Jieiuew  in  this  Journal  should  he 
fnrirarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  4'2, 
Mabbot-street. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
Builder,  should  be  addressed  to  M  «.  Peter  Roe, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  made. 


RATE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION   TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8» 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  lOi 

Payable  in  advance. 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[September  I,  1864. 


S.  SHEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WOPiKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
PiKCES,  Chests,  \'ases,  &c.,  \c.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornameutal  Work  executed  in  Marble. 

No.  28,  LOWER  OnMOND-QUAY. 


W.  HiAXWELL, 

AGRICnLTCI'.AL  EXGIXEEK  AKI)  AltCIlITECT, 

BALLINASLOE. 

HENRY    JAQUES,  CARVER, 
6,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
A  quantity  of  Consoles  and  Block  Letters  constantly  on 
hand. 

A  CARD. 

WILLIAM  BOYD,  Building  Contractor, 
Vaiuator,  Measurer,  and  Sukvetor,  Sec, 
S7,  CAPEL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

STAINS  FOR  WOOD. 

F.  SWINBURN, 

MA  NUFA  CTURER, 
22,  BUSH-LANE,  CANNON-STREET,  LONDON. 

See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


R 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron  <t  Brass  Foumiers,  <{•  L^ad  Merchants, 
'J-2,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 


JOHN  BRENAN,  Painter,  Decorator, 

W  AND  GILDER, 

EMBOSSER  ON  WHITE  AND  COLOURED  GLASS 

For  Ecclesiastical  Work  in  Mediceval  and  other  styles. 
WOOD  STAINING  ON  AN  IMPROVED  PRINCIPLE. 

73,  AUNGIER-STREET,  DOBLIN. 


,§tahiitm,  ^tarblcs,  €nmnh. 

PORTLAND  CEMENTS. 

BERNEY  ARMS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
WORKS,  BURGH  CASTLE,  GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

London  Depot  for  Ceme«<— COTTON'S  &  DEPOT  WHARF. 
THOMAS  CHEE^SMAN, 
77,  Lower  Thames-stuket,  LoNDO>f, 
To  whom  address  all  Communications  and  Orders. 

Cement  shipped  to  the  undersigned  Ports  by  Steamers  leaving 
London  weekly,  in  quantities  of  i-'O  bai  rels  and  upwards,  at 
the  greatly  reduced  rates,  as  quoted  below: — 
Delivered  free  on  the  Quay  at — 

Belfast  AND  Cork  lis.  Od.  \  „ 

Londonderry,  Ca!ilisi.e,&  Whitehaven  lis.  cd.  3'~ 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Dublin,  Edinburgh  )  , ,    k  i  1  i"  o- 
Ardrossan,  and  Stranraer  /  [  a.  h  » 

Limerick,  Tralee,  and  Waterford      10s.  !)d'    &  —  S 
Aberdeen,  Coleraine,  and  Omagu        12s.  Ud' )  ^  ^ 
In  quantities  of  100  barrels,  at  6d  less,  and  in  quantities  of 
500  barrels,  at  considerably  less  than  the  above  quotations. 

This  Cement  will  cai  ry  considerably  more  sand  than  tlie 
Lias  cements,  so  much  of  which  is  now  sold  as  "PortluBd," 
weighing  less  than  !■>  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  thereby  becomes  much 
cheaper,  independent  of  its  superior  quidity.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  bear  the  "  Hydraulic"  and  other  tests  as  ordered  by  the 
Engineers  to  the  Government  works. 


CERTIFICATE. 

Sutton-street,  Lambeth,  June  6th,  18G4. 

Mb.  T.  Cheesman, 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  my  opinion  of  the 
"  Berney  Arms  Cement,"  I  have  used  it  largely  in  connection 
•with  river  works.  I  fully  approve  of  the  cement;  it  is  really 
a  "  Portland  cement,"  and  not  a  "  Roman;"  therefore  requires 
cooling,  and  takes  a  day  or  two  to  attain  great  hardness,  yet 
is  quick  enough  for  work  in  tidal  rivers.  My  opinion  is,  if 
properly  cooled,  it  will  not  "  tire  crack,"  and  has  great  uni- 
formity of  colour. 

I  like  the  cement,  and  those  who  know  how  to  use  Portland 
cannot  but  do  justice  to  my  remark. — Yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  LAYERS. 


ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  AND  MASTIC 
CEMENT,  Sheet,  Plate,  and  Crown  Window  Glass, 
with  the  various  kinds  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  supplied 
Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

JOHN  CARRICK, 
5,  MA  R  Y'  S-A  BhKY. 


pHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  Enamelled  Slate,  and  Cast 
Iron;  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms 
&C.    A  very  large  Stock  to  select  from. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  Sackville-plaee,  Dublin. 


IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1    MENTS — II.  SIBTIIORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches,  Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Vaj-ious  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms, 
II  AND  12,  CORK-UILL,  DUBLIN. 


0  M  A  N,  Portland,  Mastic,  and  other 

Cements,  Plster  of  Paris,  Whiting,  and  Gtpscm. 

salmon,  rice,  and  CO., 

Manufactory  and  Mills— CROWN-ALLEY. 
Office— 3,   ANGLESE  A -STREET  DUBLIN. 

MARBLE  &  STONE  CARVING  WORKS. 

BURY  NEW  ROAD  (corner  of  Fairy-lane), 
MANCHESTER. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  formerly  with  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Lewis,  Sculptors,  of  Birmingham,  and  late 
Foreman  to  Mr.  H.  Lane,  begs  to  inform  Architects  and  Buil- 
ders that  he  executes,  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Altars, 
Reredoses,  Pulpits,  Font.s  Chimneypieees,  Tombs,  Monuments, 
&c.,  in  Marble  and  Stone  at  the  lowest  price  compatible 
with  good  workmanship. 
All  Orders  executed  with  promptness  and  personal  attention. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEYPIECES,  GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIREIRONS  suitable  for  Drawing- 
rooms,  Diningrooms,  Bedrooms,  Studies,  Libraries,  also  a 
nimiber  of  new  Gothic  Designs. 

HOUGES  and  SONS, 
16,  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 

CEMENTS. 

JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHERS' 

t/  celvbrated 

LONDON  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  and 

KEENE'S  MAIiBLE  CEMENTS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by 
C.  LAVENDER, 
66i,  GRArroN-STREET,  Dublin. 

TESTIMONIALS, 
from  WmUH  The,  Esq..  M.P.for  Bath,  and  Archittet  of  thi 

Royal  E.tc/iange,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  March,  1864. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
used  both  the  sorts  of  Cement  manufactured  by  yourtirm,  and 
that  of  Messrs,  Francis  &  Son;  I  mean  the  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Cement,  or  the  more  recent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement.  I  believe  these  Cements,  manufactured  by 
either  of  your  firms,  to  be  equally  good.  I  know  no  dififcr- 
ence,  chemically  or  practically,  between  them;  and  I  should 
use,  and  authorize  to  be  used  indifferently,  either  one  or  the 
other.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      William  The. 

From  R.O.  Minnie,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to  Board  of  Ordnance,  London. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
■    3rd  March,  18C4. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  my  favourable  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Portland  and  other  Cements,  which  have  been  extensively 
used  in  the  Public  Works  connected  with  the  War  Department 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  serei'al  of  the  fortifications 
now  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  within 
my  knowledge  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction.— I  am,  gen- 
tlemen, your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        E.  0.  ilunoB,  Surveyor. 


FERGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS,  PAISLEY. 

BLAZED  SEWER  PIPES  (Patent  and 

vT  Socket),  and  all  Articles  made  of  Fire-clay  of  superior 
quality,  for  Sale  at  the  Depot, 

No.  5G,  NORTH  WALL-QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

ROBERT  BROWN. 
Also,  DRAIN  PIPES  of  all  sizes  for  Field  Drainage. 
Prices  very  moderate. 


YDRAULIC     LIME    AND  ROMAN 

11    CEMENT,  Manufactured  by  LLOYD,  JONES,  &  CO., 

HALKIN  WOltKS,  HOLYWELL,  N.W., 
The  same  as  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  Docks, 
Dublin  Waterworks,  Mines,  Sc.,  and  so  long  celebrated  for  its 
strong  cemenlitious  and  connecting  powers  for  Masonry  in 
Water,  can  be  supplied  by  Rail  or  Water  to  any  part  of  the 
kingc'om,  either  in  lump  (loose)  or  ground,  and  in  barrels. 
The  Limestone  can  be  had  in  full  cargoes,  also  their 

ROMAN  CEMENT 
in  barrels,  and  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  war- 
ranted pure,  being  manufactured  near  the  Quarries. 
Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Banker's  reference. 
Apply  to  the  works,  or  to  the  Agents, 
E.  AND  W.  AAUON, 
6C,  SOUTH  JOHN-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

LIME  of  the  best  quality,  at  moderate  prices, 
for  SALE    at  ARTANE    LIME  WORKS,  or  at  13, 
NORTH  KING-STREET. 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

U.  SIBTIIORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


A 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

N  extensive  and  varied  assortment  of  the 

Newest  and  Best  Designs  of 
FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  HOME-MADE  PAPER 
HANGINGS, 
At  Prices  varj'ing  from  3d.  to  15s.  per  piece. 

THOMAS  DOCKRELL, 
68,  South  Gheat  George's  streei,  Dublim. 
Ij^  The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with. 


MANNIN'SAVholesale  and  Retail  Drug, 
Oil,  Colour,  and  Glass  Wareiiousk, 

2,  GREAT  BltUNSWICK-STREET. 
I  near  D'Olier-street.) 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  kinds. 

N.B.— Every  article  is  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 
price. 


WINDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  Houses, 
Ont-Offlces,  Conservatories,  &c.,  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Plate  Glass  Min  ors. 

MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


ROOM  PAPERS  James  M'Master,  Ma- 
nufacturer,  11,  Parliament-street,  holds  the  largest  and 
most  varied  Stock  of  the  Newest  Designs  in  tlie  Kingdom. 
Prices  exceedingly  moderate. 


WINDOW  GLASS.— Every  description  of 
Window  Glass,  of  superior  manufacture,  Crvstai., 
Stained.  Ornamental,  Crown  Sheet,  and  Plate. 

Glass  Warehouse— 3,  Anglesea-street,  Dublin, 
salmon,  rice,  &  CO.,  PitoPRiETOKS. 


Iron  4founbers,  |plxtmhrs,  i't. 


R 


OBERT     C.  ANDERSON 
Brassfounders  &  Plumbers'  Furnisliings. 

3,  SWIFT'S  ROW,  DUBLIN. 


DULMER    AND    SHARP'S  PATENT 

1)  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES,  Worked  by  Steam, 
Horse,  or  Hand-Power. 

SHARP  AND  BULMER'S  PATENT  DRYING  SHEDS 
FOR  BRICKS,  TILES,  So. 

For  jiarticulars  apply  to  William  Bulmer,  Corporation- 
road,  Middlesbro-on-'Tces. 


NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

CHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE,  of  the 

kj    best  quality,  the  former  in  Sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions. 
MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


THE    DUBLIN   METAL  WORKS  CO. 

X.  (Limited), 

99,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Supply  at  Lowest  Prices, 
SHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  and  COMPOSITION  PIPE, 
Pumps,  Closets,  Plumbers'  and  G;is-fltters'  Materials,  Church, 
Farm,  and  House  Bells,  &c.,  &c. 

R.  F.  ALEXANDER,  Manager. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

i     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  from 
//.  SIBTIIORPE  AND  SON, 
11  <£■  12,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN. 


HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

AUR     IMPROVED,    SELF  -  FEEDING, 

\J  Slow-combustion,  Vertical  Tubular  Boiler,  for  Heating 
Green-houses,  Vineries,  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  Ware- 
houses, &c.,  has  proved  itself  most  efficient  from  its  immense 
heating  powers,  combined  with  small  consumption  of  fuel. 
Our  system  of  laying  down  Pipes  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 

HODGES  AND  SONS, 
MANUFACTURING  IRONMONGERS, 
16,  Westmoreland-street,  &  20  and  21,  Aston's-qcay, 
N.  B  — Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates,  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

Agents  for  Milner's  Fire-proof  Safes  and  Homsby's  Patent 
Washing  and  Wringing  Machines. 


KITCHEN  RANGES-IMPORTANT  ! 

BASHFORD'S  IMPROVEMENT  ON 
FLAVELLE'S,  RATCLIFFE'S,  and  the  PARAGON 
PRIZE  KITCHENERS,  will  cause  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  Range  Trade.  This  important  improvement  can  be  In- 
spected by  the  public  at  his  Wliolesale  Kitchen  Range  and 
Grate  Warehouse,  5,  ELY-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

Retail  Branch-BI,  GRAFTON-STREET. 


THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

X.  renters,  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  Scalbs, 
Rules,  Tapes,  T  Squares,  &c. 

JOHN  ARCHBUTT,  -20,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lam- 
beth, near  Astley's  Theatre,  respectfully  calls  attention  to 
his  Stock  of  the  above  articles,  manufactured  by  superior 
workmen.  The  prices  will  be  found  considerably  lower  than 
liver  charged  for  articles  of  similar  quality.  An  illustrated 
price  list  forwarded  free  on  application.  8-inch  Dumpy  Level 
complete,  6  guineas;  10-inch  ditto,  8  guineas;  14-inch  ditte, 
10  guineas;  with  compass,  1  guinea  each  extra.  Best  £-iBCb 
Theodolite,  divided  on  Silver,  IS  guineas. 


September  15,  1864.J 
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PROGRESS  OF  IRISH  MANUFACTURE 
—THE  BELEEK  POTTERIES— LOUD 
PALMERSTOxN'S  ESTATES  —  SLIGO 
ABBEY. 

'E  who  is  "on  pleasure  bent,"  with  a 
secret  misgiving  at  heart  of  the  un- 
timeliness  or  indiscretion  of  the  indul- 
gence in  prospect,  what  amazing  fertility  of 
imagination  will  the  circumstances  provide 
him  with  to  find  for  himself  reasons  of  the 
most  plausible  and  grave  character,  why  it  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
that  he  should  do  the  thing  his  heart  desires. 
The  man,  however,  who  will  persuade  him- 
self that  his  sole  object  in  travelling  into  the 
north-west  by  the  lovely  highway  of  Lough 
Erne,  is  a  solemn  duty  of  visiting  the  potteries 
at  Beleek,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with 
so  important  and  interesting  a  branch  of  native 
industry,  will  meet  with  no  disappointment  in 
other  respects.  He  will  pass  by  the  line  of 
the  Irish  North- Western  Railway  through  a 
country  interesting,  if  it  were  for  nothing  else, 
that  it  is  less  generally  known  and  explored 
than  many  other  districts  of  Ireland,  through 
the  ancient  and  loyal  town  of  Enniskillen, 
noting  rapidly,  as  he  goes  to  take  ship  at  the 
little  port  on  the  lake,  as  the  two  most  notable 
features  of  the  town,  its  noble  Royal  School 
and  the  imposing  monument  to  General  Cole 
which  crowns  the  heights — a  monument  evi- 
dently copied  from  the  Dublin  Nelson  one  in 
its  general  features,  with  the  sole  exception 
that  the  figure  surmounting  it  is  much  more 
pleasing  in  outline  than  our  well-known  friend 
at  home,  and  more  suited  to  his  elevated  posi- 
tion in  society.  He  will  probably  have  little 
time  to  observe  much  more  until  he  is  on 
board  the  steamer  "  Devenish,"  and  dropping 
slowly  down  the  tortuous  passage  which  leads 
to  the  lake.  Once  fairly  afloat  on  its  bosom, 
he  will  pass  rapidly  and  reluctantly,  if  he  loves 
such  tilings,  the  Island  of  Devenish,  with  its 
round  tower  and  interesting  ruins,  and  on  by 
many  a  wooded  island  and  tender  curving  bay, 
throuj;h  scenery  of  a  character  not  often  mot 
with,  and  which  lie  will  not  soon  forget,  until 
he  ends  his  voyage  at  the  village  of  Beleek, 
or — if  the  waters  of  the  lough  are  so  low  from 
continued  drought  as  they  now  are — he  will 
be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  land-carriage 
once  more  at  a  point  some  five  miles  lower 
down  the  lake,  at  a  temporary  landing  stage 
among  the  plantations  of  Castle  Caldwell. 
Arrived  at  Beleek,  and  at  the  potteries,  should 
the  fates  be  ])ropitious,  and  should  he  only 
meet  with  a  tithe  of  the  unwearied  painstaking 
civility  which  we  met  with  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit  from  the  enterprising  resident  part- 
ner, Mr.  Armstrong,  he  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest him  and  induce  him  to  prolong  his  stay 
for  several  hours.  As  many  of  our  readers 
are  probably  aware,  these  potteries,  although 
they  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  their  inlancy, 
have  been  established,  and  are  being  worked 
by  a  firm,  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  M'Birncy 
of  Dublin,  who  has  entered  on  the  speculation 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  an 
architect,  who,  when  engaged  in  an  extensive 
practice,  had  his  attention  first  directed  to  the 
manufacture  of  chiriaware  by  being  profes- 
sionally brought  into  connection  with  some  of 
the  Worcester  potteries  ;  the  result  being  that 
he  has  abandoned,  in  a  great  measure,  the 


practice  of  his  profession,  and  devoted  his 
energies  and  abilities  to  the  establishment  of 
these  works. 

One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Wor- 
cestershire and  Staffordshire  derive  the  raw 
materials  of  their  manufacture  from  diverse 
and  remote  localities ;  distant  Cornwall,  even 
Sweden,  are  put  under  contribution  for  cer- 
tain ingredients ;  Beleek  itself  supplies  not  a 
little ;  but  it  strikes  the  visitor  with  amaze- 
ment to  learn  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
ingredients,  and  the  facilities  which  this 
fiivoured  district  affords  for  this  manufacture. 
Not  only  is  there  almost  unlimited  water 
power,  but  there  is  found,  within  a  limited 
radius,  not  only  the  kaolin  (china  clay),  flint, 
and  felspar,  which  are  the  essential  ingredients 
of  stone  china  and  Parian  ware,  but  also  the 
shale  from  which  are  constructed  the  fire-clay 
"  saggers  "  in  which  the  ware  is  fired.  The 
firing  of  the  kilns  up  to  an  advanced  stage  is 
effected  with  the  peat  which  is  abundant  in 
the  neighboui-hood,  leaving  nothing  to  be  im- 
ported but  a  moderate  quantity  of  coal  where- 
with to  complete  the  process,  and  of  "  ball 
clay,"  which  is  brought  from  England,  and  is 
used,  if  we  understood  rightly,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  common  description  of  delph. 
The  factory  is  a  handsome  building  erected  of 
limestone,  with  cut  stone  dressings  to  the 
windows  and  doors,  &c.,  is  160  ft.  long  by 
38  ft.  wide,  and  56  ft.  high,  divided  into  three 
stories.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  was 
excavated  from  the  site,  and  the  bricks  wee 
also  made  hard  by ;  the  floors  are  fire  proof, 
constructed  of  iron  girders  and  concrete,  with 
Portland  cement  flooring,  and  are  of  great 
strength.  The  buildings  throughout  are  of 
the  most  permanent  and  substantial  descrip- 
tion, and  appear  to  be  well  planned  and 
adapted  to  the  requii'ements  and  economical 
working  of  the  trade.  The  entrance  and 
staircase  occupy  the  middle  of  the  building, 
and  thus  divide  each  floor  into  two  separate 
departments,  those  upon  the  left  hand,  on  en- 
tering, being  devoted  chiefly  to  the  grinding, 
&c.,  of  the  materials  in  their  raw  state,  and 
the  preparation  of  enamels  ;  and  those  depart- 
ments on  the  right  to  the  more  delicate  handi- 
crafts of  the  manufacture,  show-rooms,  stores, 
&c. 

The  examination  of  the  materials  in  their 
raw  state,  and  the  grinding  of  them,  of  course 
naturally  attracts  attention  first.  This  is 
effected  in  huge  vats  or  tubs,  with  curved  re- 
volving arms  or  flyers  of  iron  working  hori- 
zontally, which  propel  rough  blocks  of  stone 
loose  between  them,  and  so  effect  their  purpose. 
We  may  mention,  as  another  marvel,  that 
this  peculiar  stone,  supposed  at  first  to  be 
found  in  only  one  place  in  Great  Britain,  and 
at  first  imported  here,  has  since  been  found  of 
an  even  better  description  at  this  all-producing 
Beleek.  These  grinding  machines  are  worked 
at  an  enormous  power,  and  are  consequently 
of  great  strength.  The  difficulty  under  whicli 
the  machine  labours  when  the  material  be- 
comes too  stiff  to  work  easily,  or  partially 
sets — or  as  it  is  technically  termed  "  sucking  " 
— is  very  great  and  a  serious  one,  and  is 
simply  and  ingeniously  met  by  the  arms  or 
flyers  above  mentioned,  being  connected  with 
the  driving  power  by  friction  only,  so  that 
when  the  resistance  of  the  refractory  material 
exceeds  a  certain  limit,  say  l6-horse  power, 
the  machine  refuses  to  do  its  work  with  a  loud 
screaming  noise  which  alarms  not  only  those 
in  the  factory,  but  often  startles  reposing 
Beleek  from  its  midnight  slumbers.  In  this 
room  are  also  apparatus  for  grinding  and  pre- 
paring the  glazes  and  enamels.  The  material 
when  ground  is  (.onveyed  to  large  vats  where 
it  is  kept  in  a  fluid  state,  and  after  passing 


through  a  succession  of  them,  and  time  being 
afforded  for  any  of  the  coarser  particles  to 
gravitate  to  the  bottom,  the  clay  may  be  said 
to  be  ready  for  the  preparation  of  the  "  biscuit," 
as  the  ware  in  its  unfired  state  is  called.  As 
some  of  the  clays  used  have  a  greater  afiinity 
for  water  than  others,  some  holding  absorbed 
at  all  times  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture, 
while  others  contain  little  or  none,  it  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  manufacture 
that  they  should  be  brought  to  a  uniform  state 
of  solution,  which  is  effected  by  the  simple 
process  of  adding  water  to  the  clay  in  large 
vats,  until  the  mixture  is  found  uniformly  to 
weigh  24  oz.  to  the  imperial  pint,  at  which  stage 
it  is  known  from  experiment  to  contain  7  oz. 
of  clay.  Passing  into  the  other  departments, 
we  find  hands  at  work  fashioning  the  ware  in 
moulds,  and  finishing  it  with  the  hand  in  its 
soft  state,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
drying  closets,  a  range  of  which  run  down  the 
centre  of  each  room,  which  simple  and  admi- 
rable arrangement,  not  usual  in  manufactories 
of  this  kind,  is  productive  of  both  convenience 
and  economy  of  labour,  and  obviates  much 
injury  that  might  ensue  to  the  ware  in  its 
plastic  state  in  conveying  it  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. 

We  may  mention  that  one  of  the  branches 
in  which  there  is  fair  reason  to  anticipate  that 
this  establishment  will  be  most  successful — 
more  so  than  others — is  the  production  of 
china  tiles  for  floors,  telegraphic  insulators, 
pestles  and  mortars,  &c.,  &c.,  of  a  more  than 
flinty  hardness.  These  are  manufactured  by 
compression  of  the  dry  material  in  powerful 
machines,  an  operation  which  does  not  require 
the  skill  of  a  more  than  ordinary  labourer, 
thus  rendering  the  cost  of  production  almost 
nominal.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  Mr. 
Armstrong  had  just  completed  an  experiment 
to  which  lie  had  devoted  considerable  cost  and 
anxiety,  and  had  triumphantly  produced  hia 
first  mortar — his  "  first-born"  he  reverentially 
called  it ;  and  certainly  the  experiment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
success,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  comparison 
of  this  vessel  with  the  ordinary  ones  in  use. 
After  its  first  firing  only  it  presented  a  sur- 
face of  such  closeness  and  hardness  as  could 
scarcely  be  conceived,  and  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Armstrong's  anticipations  that  his  pestles  and 
mortars  will  drive  all  others  out  of  the  market 
may  be  realised. 

In  other  rooms  we  found  persons  employed 
in  carrying  out  further  stages  of  the  work, 
adding  to  the  ware  the  essential  element  of 
pottery  glaze,  and  some  men  and  a  few  young 
girls  engaged  in  the  more  delicate  and  artistic 
employment  of  adding  the  coloured  decoration 
to  the  ware,  a  department  which  embraces 
every  gradation  of  art  from  the  mechanical 
transfer  to  the  ware  of  the  abominable  and 
barbarous  patterns  that  are  found  essential  to 
meet  the  taste  of  the  market,  up  to  the  pro- 
duction of  subjects  chastely  decorated,  and  of 
a  highly  artistic  character.  After  leaving 
these  last-mentioned  departments,  the  ware 
passes  to  the  kilns,  situated  at  the  rere  of  the 
building,  where  it  is  "  fired"  one  or  more 
times  at  an  immense  heat,  enclosed  in  the  fire- 
clay "saggers"  before  refen-ed  to.  After  view- 
ing these,  the  visitor  of  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  may  inspect  a  water-wheel  well  worthy  of 
attention.  This  admirably  constructed  piece 
of  macliinery  is  one  of  the  last  erected  by 
Fairbairn  ;  it  is  on  the  ventilating  system, 
and  is  of  100-horse  power. 

When  this  object  of  interest  is  exhausted, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  visitor,  who  has, 
we  have  no  doubt,  tasked  the  patience  of  his 
conductor  for  some  hours,  but  to  express  his 
acknowledgments  of  the  courtesy  which  we 
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are  sure  he  has  received,  and  take  his  depar- 
ture with  the  best  wishes  for  tlie  prosperity  of 
tlie  undertaking.  The  Beleek  potteries  have 
our  warmest  wislies  for  their  success,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  tliat  no  difficulties  may  arise  to 
cloud  the  prospects  of  so  important  a  branch  of 
national  industry. 

Is  our  tourist  a  man  of  discrimination, 
turning  his  back  on  Beleek,  he  will  direct  his 
steps  towards  Sligo.  Is  he  an  artist,  here 
•will  he  find  broad  landscapes,  and  lovely  way- 
side nooks,  for  his  pencil,  and  stately,  well- 
favoured  peasant  girls,  green-gowned  and 
red-petticoated,  that  would  do  honour  to  any 
foreground — na}',  should  he  desire  a  study  of 
the  nude  figure,  he  will  find  many  facilities  for 
doing  so,  in  an  approximate  way,  among  the 
juvenile  male  population  which  he  will  en- 
counter. Is  he  an  angler,  he  will  find  salmon 
fisliing  of  an  unexceptional  but  highly  expen- 
sive character,  and  excellent  fishing  for  black 
trout  and  golden  "  gill  a  I'oos"  of  a  less  costly 
description,  in  the  waters  of  Lough  Melvin — 
a  lake  deserving  of  a  visit  for  its  great  natural 
beauties,  if  for  nothing  else.  Having  passed 
through  the  town  of  Hallysiiannon,  remarking 
with  regret  that  here  there  are  but  few  signs 
of  ])rogress,  and  that  it  wears  the  aspect  of  a 
commercial  port  which  has  fallen  on  more  evil 
days  than  it  once  enjoyed,  a  drive  of  a  few 
miles  will  bring  the  tourist  to  the  improving 
and  pretty  watering-place  of  Bnndoran,  a 
pleasant  and  neat  little  village  which  has 
sprung  up,  and  is  making  rapid  progress  nnder 
the  judicious  care  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Thomas 
Conolly,  M.P. ;  and  if  a  lovely  prospect  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  Donegal,  and  fresh 
bracing  air  from  the  Atlantic,  are  inducements 
to  visitors,  Bundoran  will  prosper  still  more. 

Passing  still  onwards  by  the  coast  under  a 
bold  and  singular  range  of  hills,  Wfe  reach  the 
village  of  Clitfoney  and  its  neighbour,  the  new 
watering-place  on  the  headland  of  ftluUagh- 
more,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Palmorston,  &c.,  &c.  Here  the  indefatigable 
Premier  has  eftected  marvels  by  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure :  a  harbour  has  been  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  upwards  of  £20,000,  and  great  tracts 
of  shifting  sand  have  been  cured  of  their 
vicious  and  nomadic  habits,  by  being  first 
planted  with  bent  grass,  and,  when  somewhat 
Bul)dued  by  tWs  firm  but  judicious  treatment, 
have  been  treated  liberally  to  a  plantation  of 
pines  and  otiier  3'oung  trees,  which  have  flou- 
rished wonderfully,  and  transformed  the  fiice 
of  a  whole  tract  of  country.  Cliff"oney  walks 
with  a  step  most  assured,  and  Mullaghmore 
holds  its  head  very  high  indeed,  for  are  they 
not  the  property  of  the  great  Prime  Minister 
of  all  England  ?  and  all  Cliff"oney  to  a  man, 
and  Mullaghmore  to  a  boy,  conceive  that  they 
have  a  vested  right  and  title  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  over  and  above  ordinary 
mortals.  Should  the  tourist  wish  to  experi- 
ment on  the  popular  state  of  feeling,  let  him 
ask  who  and  what  is  the  Lord  Palmei-ston  to 
whom  this  property  belongs,  and  observe  the 
mingled  dignity  and  contempt  with  which  the 
favoured  nutive  will  inform  him  of  the  noble 
lord's  place  and  calling  in  life,  possibly  adding 
in  addition  all  his  titles  and  honors,  with  an 
accuracy  wliich  Garter  king-at-arms  himself 
could  not  surpass. 

All  things  are  only  relatively  great  or  small, 
important  or  unimportant,  according  to  the 
standard  we  apply  to  them,  and  locality  is 
e\ei'y thing  in  applying  the  rule  to  architectu- 
ral improvement.  "  Wigging"  the  front  of 
the  principal  shop  in  the  remote  country  town 
is  as  great  an  aftair,  looked  at  in  this  light,  as 
the  erection  of  a  palatial  warehouse  in  the 
metropolis.  Then,  if  we  notice  building 
iraprovemeuts  at  all,  why  should  we  omit 


honourable  mention  of  the  vast  expenditure  of 
whitewash  on  the  numerous  cottages  up  and 
down  Lord  Palmerston's  estate.  Everything — 
houses,  out-offices,  walls,  mud  fences — we  are 
not  sure  that  we  are  strictly  accurate  in  ex- 
cepting the  trees,  flowers,  live  stock,  and  in- 
habitants— have  recently  been  put  under  a 
thorough  system  of  this  wholesome  process, 
possibly  in  anticipation  of  a  visit  from  the 
noble  owner,  making  every  little  homestead  a 
staring  monument  of  cleanliness,  and  with 
its  newly-thatched  roof,  trim  garden,  and  com- 
fortable aspect,  aff"ording  relief  after  the  con- 
templation of  the  roofless  cabins  and  blackened 
walls,  which  in  other  places  too  forcibly  call 
to  mind  the  sad  era  of  f;xmine,  disease,  and  de- 
population, sixteen  years  ago. 

Further  on,  on  the  i-oad  to  Sligo,  will  be 
seen,  at  DrumcliSe,  a  portion  of  a  ruined  round 
tower,  and  an  interesting  and  beautiful  early 
Irish  cross  in  good  preservation. 

Space  will  not  permit  us,  in  the  present 
number,  to  do  more  than  give  a  passing  glance 
at  the  principal  object  of  interest  which  the 
architect  or  archaeologist  will  find  in  the  town 
of  Sligo — the  ruined  abbey  church.  This 
curious  and  quaint  building  is  of  the  Francis- 
can type,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  late  date, 
and  presents  to  any  one  accustomed  only  to 
the  great  abbey  churches  of  England  a  strange 
miniature  of  a  monastic  establishment.  There 
is  much  to  repay  careful  examination  both  in 
the  choir  and  the  strange  little  cloisters  ;  but 
the  state  in  which  the  whole  building  (at  pre- 
sent used  as  a  much  overcrowded  lioman 
Catholic  burial-place)  exists  is  simply  a  dis- 
grace to  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  those  under 
whose  custody  it  may  be — choked  with  rank 
dirty  weeds,  crowded  with  great  unsightly 
tombs,  blocking  up  the  church  and  cloisters, 
and  jostling  each  other  in  a  most  unseemly 
manner ;  but  these  are  not  the  chief  indecen- 
cies of  which  complaint  is  to  be  made  :  in 
every  nook  and  corner  are  strewed  human  re- 
mains, irreverently  torn  up  to  make  room  for 
new  tenants  of  the  overflowing  cemetery,  and 
mingled  with  half-decayed  portions  of  coffins 
and  noisome  filth  of  the  most  disagreeable 
description.  It  is  impossible  to  C(jnccive  how 
those  whose  care  it  ought  to  be  would  permit 
such  a  state  of  things;  and  the  apologetic  ob- 
servation of  the  custodian — one  of  the  gentler 
sex  by  the  way — scarcely  mends  matters. 
We  were  informed  in  reply  to  our  disparaging 
remarks,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  su])pose 
that  nothing  was  ever  done  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
usual  to  collect  the  remains  and  coffins  at 
the  bottom  of  the  churchyard,  and  make  a 
bonfire  of  them  occasionalhj.  This  is  making 
the  matter  more  decent  with  a  vengeance, 
truly — to  leave  its  disgusting  irreverence  out 
of  the  question — a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
practice  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  town.  We 
venture  to  hope  that  this  may  meet  the  eye  of 
some  one  interested  in  the  abbey,  and  that 
when  we  onco  more  turn  our  steps  Sligo- 
wards  to  resume  our  notice  of  the  objects  of  in- 
terest in  this  district,  and  studj'the  peculiarities 
ofthe  interesting  structure  which  gives  Sligo  its 
chief  charm  to  the  professional  visitor,  we  may 
find  a  diff"erent  and  improved  state  of  affairs. 


INFANT  MORTALITY —THK  REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL'S  REPORT. 
"  Fifty-four  children  liave  died  from  convulsinns  in 
my  district  since  the  1st  of  las-t  January,"  Such  is 
the  statement  oi  the  Registrar  of  No.  3  District, 
North  City,  made  to  tlie  Registrar  General  in  the 
present  wei-k.  Haifa  hundred  short  graves  break  up 
the  level  of  the  churchyard.  It  is  not  natural  th.it 
the  young  should  thus  die  the  moment,  that  they 
enter  into  life.  There  was  no  plague,  no  epidemic, 
no  unusual  s'ckness,  yet  fifly  four  children  shivered 
iuto  death.    The  record  startles  one  ;  and  the  more, 


when  we  find  tlial  sanitary  odicers  are  praised  for 
their  indefatigable  supervision,  and  that  the  Legis- 
lature has  entrusted  i-xtraordiu.iry  sanitary  powers  to 
the  Corporatii  n.  Yet,  if  we  examine  further,  we 
learn  that  in  the  district  thus  sailly  signalized  the  air 
is  fetid  and  impure,  there  is  no  supply  of  water,  and 
tlie  drains  are  insufKcient.  It  is  the  old  story.  The 
poor  breathe  a  poisonous  malaria,  the  water  they 
drink  is  impure,  and  beneath  their  feet  are  festering 
cesspools,  but  no  one  is  to  blame.  The  record  stands 
out,  nevertheless;  and,  thanks  to  the  Registrar- 
General's  published  returns,  we  dare  say  something 
will  now  be  done. 

It  is  not  probable  that  insufficiency  of  food  had 
anything  to  do  with  these  deaths,  though  the  food 
given  may  have  been  improper.  Long  before  the 
infant  hungers,  the  father  and  the  mother  suffer  and 
need  material  comfort.  The  clothing  will  be  in  rag.s, 
the  fuel  be  reduced  to  a  few  broken  twigs  or  dry 
refuse  from  the  tanyard,  a  cheaper  and  a  lowlier  lod- 
ging will  be  sought,  and  uumbets  will  huddle  together 
with  the  instinct  of  sheep  when  the  storm  rages.  The 
weekly  or  nightly  rent  is  lowest  where  the  drainage  is 
bad.  the  water  foul,  the  air  laden  with  malaria.  In 
these  damp  or  dusty  lanes  the  scavenger  takes  his 
ease  and  the  water-cait  is  seldom  seen. 

Theie  is,  moreover,  aunther  cause  of  <leath  which 
has  not  been  noticed  sulfii  iently.  Many  a  mother 
struggles  to  earn  a  few  pence,  as  the  times  are  hard, 
and  food  and  clothing  are  alwa3  S  dear  when  there  are 
no  means.  The  mother  who  goes  to  the  tish  or  vege- 
table market  at  the  dawn,  and  cries  her  poor  stock  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  it  may  be  in  the  rain  or  cold, 
leaves  the  young  to  the  mercy  of  a  stranger  or  the 
care  of  a  neighbour  as  poverty-stricken  and  as 
anxi(ms  as  herself.  Perhaps  asis'er,  born  old,  as  it 
were,  and  prematurely  called  upon  to  perform  duties 
of  which  should  be  the  object,  is  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  children  but  little  younger  than  herself. 
Happily,  in  this  country  the  bottle  of  laudanum,  or 
Godfrey's  cordial,  or  "  quietness,"  is  not  seen  in  every 
room,  nor  is  the  surgeon  called  in  to  visit  some  infant 
'' in  convulsions,"  appalled  by  the  sight  of  a  dozen 
children  with  pallid  features,  sunken  eye,  and  drowsy 
heaviness,  dying  of  slow  poison  ;  but  the  puddle  and 
the  cesspool  do  the  work  efl'ectively,  and  no  man 
taketh  it  to  heart. 

We  know  ih.it  all  the  daik  lanes  and  courts  of  our 
city  cannot  be  cleansed  and  purified  in  a  day  or  in  a 
month.  We  cheerfully  believe  that  the  officials  are 
working  earnestly  ;  but  one  important  advantage  of 
the  Registrar-General's  weekly  returns  is  this:  they 
put  a  mark  upon  the  plague  spots  of  the  city  and 
show  where  exertion  is  most  needed.  And  the  public 
expect  that  the  result  of  the  publication  of  these 
returns  will  not  be  a  controversy  respecting  medical 
etiquette  or  corporate  responsibility,  but  a  hearty  wil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  accept  the  in- 
dicaticm  given  by  the  Registrar,  and  to  co-operate 
vigorously  to  remedy  the  evil  he  has  most  rightly 
noticed, 

'there  are  some  kindly  remarks  in  the  report  of  Dr. 
E.  Smith,  which  will  not  be  presented  to  insensate 
hearts  in  a  city  celebrated  for  its  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. He  says — "  It  is  important  that  the  em- 
ployers of  laboiar,  and  the  better-off  classes  generally, 
should  understand  how  many  forms  of  help  there  are 
which  repiesent  money's  worth  to  the  recipient 
without  representing  money's  loss  to  the  giver.  Often 
the  mo.st  permanently  useful  form  of  help  which  the 
better-off  classes  can  afl'ord  to  the  poorest,  will  be 
the  mere  imparting  information,  for  surely  the  poor 
man  will  best  succeed  in  helping  himself  when  he  shall 
have  most  knowledge  suitable  to  his  circumstances, 
not  alone  when  he  shall  have  learned  how  to  obtain, 
without  wasteful  purchase  or  wasteful  cookery,  the 
fullest  vital  value  for  his  scanty  spendings  on  food; 
but  perhaps  even  more,  when  he  shall  have  learned 
the  full  results  of  the  unwholesome  and  degrading  un- 
cleanliness,  amid  which  he  is  now  condemned  to  live 
or  die — when  he  shall  have  learned  what  false  thrift 
there  maj'  be  in  sending  forth  wife  and  untaught 
chiMren  even  to  bread-winning  labour."  No  cor- 
poration or  body  of  sanitary  officers  can  do  this. 
This  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  poor,  both  before  officials  have  done 
tiieir  work  and  after  it. 

The  infant  schools  of  our  city  have  saved  a  vast 
amount  of  child  life,  but  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
are  not  properly  called  "  infanls,"  but  young  children  ; 
they  are  usually  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age. 
We  still  need  institutions— say  one  in  each  parish, 
where  the  mother,  who  is  forced  by  dire  necess  ty  to 
earn  her  bread,  may  leave  her  infant  child,  however 
young,  in  the  charge  of  a  responsible  nurse,  with 
proper  food  and  warmth,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
a  visiting  physician.  Had  an  institution  such  as  we 
indicate  existed  in  No.  3  district,  we  think  the 
Registrar-General  would  not  have  had  to  chronicle 
64  deaths  of  infants  in  a  limited  period  of  time. 
There  surely  are  to  be  found  in  our  city  some  who 
would  join  in  forming  the  "nurseries"  we  speak  of, 
and  thus  save  many  a  young  life — Irish  Times. 
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Sanitari/  Architecture  and  Engineering :  Iluspitals : 
DioelUags:  Setcerage. 
(Continued  from  piige  173.) 
I  WILL  not  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  hospi- 
tals for  special  diseases,  and  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  liospitals  for  iiicural)les,  they  are  indeed 
most  truly  illustrated  by  the  admirable  institution 
of  that  nature  which  we  possess  iu  Dublin.  Li 
London,  or  rather  its  vicinity,  there  are  institutions 
which  may  be  regarded  as  convalescent  hospital.s,  but 
in  this  country  we  have  no  such  institution,  although 
its  desirability,  or,  indeed,  absolute  necessity  has 
been  often  demonstrated.  Tlie  daily  papers  about 
two  years  ago  contained  most  convincing  letters  upon 
this  subject,  recomtnending  (hat  testimonials  to  de- 
parted great  ones  should  take  this  form,  instead  of 
useless  erections  which  have  too  often  disfigured  in- 
stead of  beautified  our  city,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential oi  them  has  recently  urged  that  the  plots  of 
ground  on  which  the  Martello  Towers  stand  should 
be  allotted  for  the  purpose,  as  these  buildings  are  now 


to  be  removed.  Almost  any  of  the  twenty-seven 
plots  round  Dublin  Bay  would  be  suitable,  and  those 
at  Killiney,  DalUey  Island,  and  Ilowth  may  be  pre- 
ferred, on  the  grounds  of  there  being  no  bouses  close 
to  them  and  there  being  trains  running  frequently  to 
them,  by  which  patients  might  be  conveyed.  If  the 
good  woik  of  establishing  a  convalescent  and  con- 
sumptive hospital  was  commenced  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  committees  of  various  hospitals — and  there  is 
no  better  way  of  economising  their  funds — wards 
would  be  gradually  added  to  bear  the  name,  and  thus 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  whom  it  was 
intended  to  honour.  A  convalescent  hospital  should 
differ  entirely  from  the  character  of  a  general  hospi- 
tal, and  if  constructed  in  neat  cottages,  capable  of 
holding  about  six,  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of 
cheapness,  abundant  ventilation,  discipline  and  good 
example,  by  which  the  homes  of  the  poor  will  after- 
wards profit.  The  annexed  sketch  and  plan  are  copied 
from  those  made  for  the  Wilts  Herbert  Memorial,  and 
publislieil  in  Miss  Nightingale's  book.  In  such  an 
institution  abundant  employment  of  body  and  mind 
would  be  an  important  element  of  cure. 


CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL. 


PRINCIPAL  ELEVATIONS 


1.  Dining-room  and  Day-room. 

2.  Kitchen. 

3.  Scullery. 

4.  Larder. 
6.  Stores. 

6.  Dispensary. 

7.  Maid-servant's  room. 

8.  Convalescents'  Bedrooms. 

9.  Sisters. 

10.  Bath. 

11.  Corridor. 

12.  Covered  way. 

13.  Gardener. 
11.  Sick  Wards. 


With  respect  to  hospital  nursing,  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  advocating  tlie  system  of  "  hospi- 
tal sistor.s,"  which  is  carried  out  in  University  and 
King's  College  Hospitals,  London,  as  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  adopted  in  those  hospitals  in 
this  city,  where,  at  present,  the  entire  care  of  the  sick 
is  entrusted  to  paid  nurses.  In  University  College 
Hospital,  the  .sisters  come  from  respectable  raiiks  in 
society,  and  belong  to  the  All  Saints'  Home,  an  in- 
stitution in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
They  each  superintend  a  ward  containing  fifteen  beds, 
their  principal  duties  being  to  direct  tlie  nurses.  In 
King's  College  Hospital  they  are  termed  "  lady 
nurses  ;"  they  superintend  the  paid  nurses;  and  it  is 
found  that  their  presence  has  the  greatest  influence  in 
elevating  the  moral  tone  and  civilizing  the  habits  of 
the  patients.  At  both  hospitals  their  services  are 
rendered  gratuitously  (the  sisters  in  King's  College 
Hospital  paying  for  their  board).  They  are  willing 
to  give,  but  never  obtrude,  religious  instruction  and 
consolation  to  those  who  seek  it,  and  it  never  assumes 
a  controversial  character. 

Mi.ss  Nightingale  seems  to  infer  that  if  the  entire 
establishment  be  administered  by  hospital  nuns,  Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic,  there  will  be  lower  ave- 
lage  care  of  the  sick,  as  "  the  idea  of  the  '  religious 
order  '  is  always  more  or  less  to  prepare  the  sick  for 
death."  This  opinion  I  cannot  support,  for  I,  in 
common  with  all  other  medical  officers  of  hospitals 
under  the  care  of  religious  orders  in  this  city,  have 
certaiidy  never  had  to  complain  of  want  of  anxiety 
for,  or  of  attention  to,  mundane  matters  on  the  part 
of  these  sisters. 

If,  then,  sisters  in  these  London  hospitals  be  so 
really  useful,  they  seem  required  in  even  a  greater 
degree  for  our  poor,  uneducated  and  previously  un- 
cared-for. There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
many  of  our  devoted  fellow-conntrywoinen  would 
readily  apply  themselves  to  the  beneficent  task  ;  and 
besides  tlie  care  of  the  sick,  another  field  of  u.seful- 
iiess  would  be  opened — namely,  the  training  of  nur.ses 
for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor,  which  is  now  unattended 
to,  save  in  the  case  of  those  who  succour  mothers  in 
their  hour  of  trial. 


•  By  E.  D.  MapothiT,  M.I).,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  and  Me- 
dical OlHcer  of  ilealtli  for  tU«  City. 


GROUND  PLAN 


Having  before  referred  to  the  over-crowded  wretched 
state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Dublin,  1  will 
not  dwell  on  the  subject  at  any  great  length  here.  I 
endeavoured  to  show  that  "out  of  dirt  comes  death," 
just  as  surely  as  from  accidental  causes  wilh  which 
Providence  removes  us,  and  although  bad  air  does  not 
burn,  suddenly  poison,  or  drown  him  who  inhales  it, 
it  depresses,  removes  appetite  and  energy,  and  keep- 
ing tlie  flow  of  life  at  a  low  ebb,  predisposes  to  mortal 
disease.  Such  evils  were  brought  to  light  a  short 
time  since  in  that  most  neglected  part  of  London, 
Bethnal-green,  where  very  many  deaths  occurred 
from  a  kind  of  blood-poisoning,  due  to  over-crowding, 
and  the  eflTects  upon  cliildren  of  the  same  crying  evil 
is  exposed  under  the  title  of  "  infanticide  without  in- 
tention" in  Mr.  Godwin's  most  able  book,  entilled, 
"Another  Blow  for  Life,"  as  being  most  rife  in  every 
part  of  London.  As  is  the  home,  so  are  the  people  in 
regard  to  moral  and  social  state,  and  although  the 
nests  of  crime  which  infest  the  worst  part  of  London 
have  hafipily  no  analogue  here,  yet  there  are  "  filthy 
dens  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  are  bruta- 
lized and  destroyed."  In  Gill's-square,  Yellow-court, 
off  Church-street,  the  passages  off  Pill-lane,  Beresford- 
street,  and  Greek-street,  there  are  human  habiialions 
.so  fearfully  wretched,  that  if  photographed,  visited  by 
the  philanthropic,  or  described  by  so  graphic  a  pen  as 
Mr.  Godwin's,  they  could  not  fail  to  excite  as  much 
popular  feeling  and  outcry  for  remedy  as  any  London 
dens  which  have  been  discovered.  The  chief  cause 
which  leads  to  such  places  being  inhabited  at  all  and 
their  never  being  improved  is  the  system  of  house 
jobbing  which  exists  all  over  the  poorer  parts  of 
Dublin.  They  are  let  at  low  rates,  though  indeed 
the  highest  that  can  be  e-xtracted  from  the  miserable 
tenants,  and  not  one  penny  is  ever  expended  in  trying 
to  make  them  decent  habitations.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  energetic  efl'orts  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Common  Lodging  House  Act,  and 
the  Towns'  Amendment  Act  just  passed,  to  which,  I 
am  of  opinion,  a  system  of  licensing  the  proprietors  of 
any  bouse  under  a  certain  value  let  in  tenements 
might  be  most  advantageously  added,  and  with  aid 
of  some  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens,  who  will 
build  fit  dwellings  for  our  city  poor,  the  lamentable 
condition  I  have  .so  inadequately  sketched  will  be 
bettered.    Much  has  buvB  done  for  the  rural  poor  in 


this  way,  by  precept  and  example,  by  proprietors, 
especially  the  Duke  of  Leiuster,  and  Mr.  Naper  of 
Loughciew. 

Dr.  Tucker  of  Sligo  draws  the  fidlowing  lamentable 
picture  concerning  the  hovels  of  the  Western  poor  ; — 
"  The  medical  olHcer  of  a  district  has  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  illustrate  this  sad  state  of  existence.  Some 
short  time  since  I  noliced  the  homely  hovel  of  a  small 
farmer  (the  tenant  of  a  nobleman)  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  prototype  of  many  in  country  districts. 
It  was  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet 
long.  The  domestic  circle,  happy  family,  or  men- 
agerie, that  dwelt  therein  consisted  of  a  sick  man, 
his  wife,  four  daughters,  one  son,  three  cows,  one 
horse,  two  calves,  two  pigs,  and  poultry,  all  in  one 
common  undivided  house — no  partition.  Generally 
the  pigs  dwelt  bei;eath  the  beds,  the  people  in  them, 
and  the  poultry  over  bead.  Tliey  can  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  bacon  and  chickens  which  they  seldom 
taste.  An  aboriginal  from  Maherow,  named  Heragh}', 
observed  to  me,  iu  defence  of  this  sad  social  state, 
that  'it  was  better  have  that  house  full  than  empty.'  " 

In  many  of  the  dilapidated  parts  of  the  Liberty, 
and  even  in  close  proximity  to  our  national  cathe- 
dral, there  are  now  open  spaces  which,  if  conveited 
into  "  spirit  rai.sing  and  blood-purifying  gardens  "  for 
the  recreation  of  the  people,  would  recompense  their 
owner,  and  do  much  to  raise  our  poor  from  the  social 
degradation  under  which  they  surely  suffer.  With 
regard  to  pecuniary  return  for  capital  expended  on 
houses  for  the  poor,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  has  most 
clearly  shown  the  duties  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  and  in  many  English  towns  four  to  five  per 
cent,  has  been  realized  from  newly-built  humble 
dwellings. 

The  means  of  cleansing  and  sewering  Dublin  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  said  to  have  been  so  deficient, 
that  Swift's  well-known  lines,  describing  the  efi'ects 
of  a  city  shower,  would  seem  to  have  been  applicable 
to  the  state  of  his  own  district:  — 

"  Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  tbem  as  they  go; 
Filth  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
Wluit  street  they  sailed  from.  t)y  their  sight  or  smell; 
.Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  blood, 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the  flood." 

How  imperfect  was  the  sewerage  of  this  city  thir- 
teen years  ago  will  best  appear  from  a  report  of  a 
survey  made  in  1851  by  our  able  borough  engineer. 
He  says,  "  'I'he  levels  of  the  sewers  I  found  in  general 
very  ijadly  laid  out,  particularly  in  the  streets  running 
east  and  west,  which  cannot  have  rapid  falls :  in  many 
cases  they  were  almost  level,  in  others  full  of  hollows 
up  and  down,  and  frequently  could  act  little  better 
than  cesspools,  requiring  to  be  regularly  cleaned  out. 
In  some  of  this  class  of  sewers  we  found  as  much  as 
four  feet  of  solid  deposit,  rendering  all  hou.se  drainage 
impossible." 

The  bouse  drainage  was  even  worse,  from  a  mis- 
taken idea  among  buildeis  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  drain  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  square.  The 
sides  of  these  were  built  with  bad  rubble  masonry, 
resting  merely  on  the  earth,  and  covered  coarsely 
with  flags,  and  they  were  brought  under  the  base- 
ment with  all  kinds  of  angular  turns  and  without 
regard  to  fall.  They  frequently  became  stopped,  pro- 
ducing endless  complaints  from  noxious  smells  or 
flooding,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  rats  made 
their  way  into  the  bouses.  Must  of  these  evils  have 
been  reinedied  by  six-inch  or  nine-inch  pipes  of 
good  vitrified  stoneware.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Neville, 
the  "  great  essentials  for  effective  house  drainage  are — 
that  tlie  sewer  should  have  a  good  fall,  and  be  laid 
with  a  regular  inclination  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  point,  and  when  necessary  to  change  the  di- 
rection, it  should  be  done  by  regular  curves,  and 
not  by  sharp  bends  or  angles.  The  sewer  should  be 
of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  give  the  water  passing 
through  it  power  to  scour  out  all  deposit;  and  the 
material  with  which  the  sewer  is  constructed  should 
be  durable,  and  capable  of  being  put  togetlier  so  as 
to  secure  impermeability,  that  the  fluid  flowing  through 
cannot  soak  into  the  earth  and  cause  dampness  in  the 
floors  and  foul  and  noxious  effluvia.  It  is  also  very 
material  that  the  sewer  should  be  so  built  as  to  pre- 
vent rats  burrowing  through,  and  all  openings  should 
be  properly  trapped  to  prevent  the  gases  escaping 
into  the  houses."  Since  he  came  into  ofilce,  by  the 
removal  of  sewerage  works  from  the  hands  of  the 
Paving  Commissioners  to  the  Corporation,  twenty 
miles  of  large  and  small  sewers  have  been  laid  down 
in  streets  which  never  had  sewers  before ;  also  con- 
siderable lengths  of  old  and  decayed  sewers  have  been 
taken  up  and  new  ones  built  in  place  of  them  ;  anit 
where  the  old  sewers  were  found  sound,  and  their 
levels  such  as  to  permit  of  their  being  made  available, 
they  have  been  repaired,  underpinned,  and  had  brick 
inverts  placed  in  tbem  and  their  levels  corrected,  thus 
rendering  them  thoroughly  effective.  It  is  intendeil 
that  those  works  shall  be  continued  until  every  street 
in  the  city  has  a  really  effective  main  sewer.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  remove  all  the  old  stone  gnlly  grates,  aud 
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substitute  metal  trapped  gullies,  also  to  make  side 
entrances  into  the  sewers,  to  facilitate  getting  into 
them  for  examination  and  repair,  and  remler  unne- 
cessary the  frequent  breaking  up  of  the  streets.  Forty 
miles  of  old  sewers  have  been  also  cleansed  and  re- 
paired during  the  last  ten  years,  and  means  of  drain- 
age have  been  provided  to  at  least  0,000  houses.  As 
the  Corporation  has  now  the  legal  power  of  enforcing 
all  householders  to  make  drains  when  called  on,  the 
number  will  be  far  more  numerous. 

I  have  only  time  to  give  you  one  instance  of  the 
influence  of  imperfect  house  drainage  on  the  mortality 
of  cities.  Stockholm  ought  to  be  the  most  healtliy 
city  in  Europe,  for  it  is  built  on  small  islands  which 
secures  abundant  ventilation  and  cleansing.  Owing 
to  a  bad  supply  of  water  to  house's,  there  is  not  a 
single  house,  with  the  e.Kception  of  hotels,  in  which 
there  is  a  water-closet.  I  have  ascertained  that  it 
has  the  highest  death-rate  of  any  European  city,  de- 
spite the  advantages  which  its  position  confers.  The 
state  of  things  could  be  improved,  even  without  water 
supply,  by  the  adoption  ot  the  separateui-  system,  so 
common  in  Continental  cities.  A  separatenr  means 
an  iron  box  pierced  with  holes,  which,  reciving  the 
night  soil,  allows  the  fluid  part  to  escape,  and  the 
rest  is  deodorized  by  charcoal  and  removed  in  air- 
tight cases. 

All  the  large  sewers  discharge  into  the  Liffey,  and 
among  them  is  included  the  Poddle,  which  carries 
down  the  refuse  of  about  450  acres  of  the  foulest  part 
of  the  city.  This  sewer  is  often  dignified  by  the  term 
"  river,"  but  it  seems  lo  me  more  to  merit  the  descrip- 
tion applied  by  Pope  to  the  "  Fleet  Ditch :" 

"  The  king  of  dykes,  than  whom  no  sluice  of  mud 
Witli  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood." 

I  trust,  however,  we  shall  all  live  to  see  the  Liffey 
"a  silver  flood,"  and  not,  as  it  is  now,  "an  absolute 
pestilence,  in  consequence  of  its  being  made  the  chan- 
nel for  the  whole  sewage  of  the  cily,"  which  are  the 
words  by  which  Lord  St.  Leonards  described  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time  by  engineers,  such  as  covering  over  the  whole 
river,  and  constructing  a  magnificent  boulevard; 
running  a  railroad  down  the  centre  between  sclid 
walls,  and  dividing  the  stieam  into  two  portions, 
thereby  increasing  the  scour  ;  erecting  flood-gjtes  at 
Carlisle-bridge  to  be  flushed  at  low  tide.  The  stag- 
nation of  ihe  water  in  the  latter  plan  would  be  most 
objectionable;  and  the  only  efficient  remedy  lies  in 
the  construction  of  intercepting  sewers  similar  to 
those  devised  by  Bazalgette  in  London,  and  to  which 
I  referred  in  a  previous  lecture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when,  by  a  process  of  deodorization,  the  sewage  will 
be  rendered  innocuous,  and  will  be  applied  to  fertilize 
the  land.  The  attention  of  the  most  able  chemists 
and  sanitary  engineers  is  now  fixed  on  the  subject,  as 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  will 
testify.  Lime  and  carbon,  such  as  our  peat,  are 
efficient  and  not  hurtful  to  plant-life,  and  the  latter 
has  been  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  foul  air  of  the 
sewers,  which  too  oflen  are  distilled  info  the  houses. 

In  one  year,  144,414  tons  of  ash-pit  stuff  were  sold 
in  Birmingham  to  the  neighbouring  farmers;  but 
taking  into  account  all  e.xpenses,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged there  was  a  loss  of  £0,000  to  the  borough.  In 
the  Liberty,  and  otlier  poorer  parts  of  this  city,  such 
matters  have  been  up  to  this  stored  up  in  nightmen's 
yards  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
water  of  sewage  has  been  the  great  difficulty,  its 
weight  and  bulk  making  the  cost  of  its  carriage  ex- 
ceed its  worth  ;  and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to 
substitute  a  complete  .system  of  scavenging  and  im- 
mediate deodorization  for  sewerage,  as  such  matters 
only  become  hurtful  when  putrefactive  change  begins. 
By  some  it  has  been  deemed  more  advisable  to  use 
the  fluid  refuse,  to  irrigate  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns,  a»d  this  plan  has  been  carried  out 
successfully  by  the  Earl  of  Esse."C  at  Watford,  at 
Croyilon,  liugb}',  and  for  some  years  on  a  vast  scale 
at  ICdinburgh.  At  the  first-mentioned  place  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  was  made:  two  acres  were  irri- 
gated by  60,000  gallons  of  refuse,  which  cost  about 
14s.,  and  two  were  left  unirrigated.  Both  were  sown 
with  wheat,  and  treated  in  every  way  identically,  and 
there  was  a  clear  profit  of  £i  15s.  more  from  tlie  irri- 
gated than  the  unirrigated  acres.  At  Carlisle  Mr. 
!McUougal  has  leased  the  sewage,  which  he  deodorizes 
with  his  crude  carbonic  acid.  At  Hyde,  in  Cheshire, 
180  cottages  are  placed  under  a  dry  method  by  the 
"  Eureka  Sanitary  and  Manure  Company,"  and  the 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances  have  reported  most  favourably' 
of  it. 

Many  parts  of  England  are  becoming  so  exhausted 
of  plant-feeding  constituents  in  the  soil,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  utilizaliou  of  sewage  is  becoming  one  of  national 
importance;  for  the  vast  capital  which  leaves  the  coun- 
try to  pay  for  corn  and  other  foods  and  manure  should 
be  kept  at  home  for  other  purposes.  As  Baron  Liebig 
has  shown,  "  the  employment  of  sewage  in  agricul- 
ture could  make  it  possible  to  bring  large  tracts  of 


land  into  cultivation  which  hitherto,  owing  to  e.xpense 
of  tillage,  had  been  laid  waste  and  neglected.  It  is 
neither  fantastic  nor  ridiculous  to  believe  that  without 
purchasing  foreign  manure,  anil  by  a  judicious  utiliza- 
tion of  the  sewage  of  towns  and  villages,  England 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  importation  of  food 
from  abroad."  The  whole  suliject  is  e.xciting  just 
now  the  gi'eatest  interest.  Baron  Liebig  having 
stated  that  the  mannf.icturers  of  artificial  manures 
are  "  inimical  to  the  utilization  of  sewage,"  a  wordy 
warfare  has  arisen  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  to  be  one  of 
three  selected  for  discussion  by  the  Public  Health 
section  of  the  Social  Science  Association  at  it*  con- 
gress at  York  on  22nd  of  September  next,  the  meet- 
ing of  that  body  will  be  more  than  orxlinarily  lively. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  TELEGPvAPH. 
(Continued  from  page  170.) 

The  shipping  and  laying  the  Persian  cable  pi-eseuted 
also  some  points  of  novelty  and  interest. 

Most  cables  have  been  laid  from  steamei-s ;  and  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  sailirrg  ve.ssels  uirder  tow 
have  been  employed,  the  result  has  been  (except  in 
one  instance,  viz.,  the  Dover  and  Calais  cable)*  the 
loss  of  the  cable. 

Thus  one  of  the  cables  from  Cagliari  towards  Bo- 
nah  was  lost,  and  another  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. To  have  taken  a  cable  of  the  length  of  the 
1  Per-sian  cable,  weighing  about  5,000  tons,  round  the 
Cape  in  steamers  would  have  been  a  considerable 
expense  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  whole  work. 
Besides  which,  it  would  have  been  very  diflicult  to 
obtain  sufficient  steamers  of  the  necessary  construction 
for  taking  large  coils  without  considerable  delay.  The 
idea  of  sailing  vessels  under  tow  was,  therefore,  once 
more  discussed.  It  was  shown  on  good  authority  that 
the  prospect  of  fine  weather  in  the  Per'siau  Gulf  during 
the  months  of  spring  was  considei'able;  and  as  the 
route  of  the  cable  lay  in  shoal  water,  where  it  could 
easily  be  grappled  if  any  mishap  should  take  place,  it 
was  determined  by  Col.  Stewart  to  try  once  more 
this  naore  economical  mode  of  laying  a  cable.  And  it 
is  only  due  to  Col.  Stewart  to  observe,  that  ijr  deciding 
this  question  he  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  engineers; 
and,  indeed,  certain  contractor's  and  their  engineers 
laughed  at  the  idea.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ohvious 
that  as  a  sailing  vessel  under  tow  cannot  be  st0|)ped 
so  easily  or  quickly  when  required  as  a  steamer,  this 
mode  of  laying  a  cable  imposes  a  more  arduous  task 
upon  the  engineers  actually  employed  in  the  operation 
of  laying,  and  by  whom,  in  this  instance,  every  pre- 
caution was  therefoi'e  taken  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  occurrence  of  any  hitch  in  paying  out. 

Tlier-e  remained,  however,  still  the  difficulty  of  the 
change  fi'om  hold  to  hold,  and  in  which  case  the  cal- 
culation of  the  time  the  ship  will  lose  her  way  requires, 
accordingly,  the  greatest  nicety  of  judgment. 

The  JIarian  Moore,  of  1,030  tons,  Captain  Munce  ; 
tlie  Kir-kham,  1,001  tons,  Captain  liouthledge;  the 
Tweed  (late  the  Punjaub),  1,744  tons,  Captain  Stuart: 
the  Assaye,  1,528  tons.  Captain  Thomas;  and  Ihe 
Cospatrick,  1,199  tons.  Captain  Elmslie,  were  taken 
up  by  Government.  In  addition  to  these  ships  the 
Governnreut  purchased  a  small  screw  steamer  of  441 
tons,  called  the  Cliarente,  and  renamed  her  the  Amber 
Witch.  This  vessel  was  fitted  with  three  water-tight 
tanks,  for  receiving  cable,  a  break,  ami  a  complete 
machine  for  picking  up  ((.  e.,  winding  in)  cable  by 
steam,  and,  indeed,  with  all  other  maehineiy  for 
grappling,  buoying,  under-running,  picking  u|),  and 
laying  cable.  She  is  to  be  stationed  in  the  Gulf  as  a 
general  means  ot  relieving  the  staff  and  provisioning 
the  stations,  as  well  as  for  repairing  the  cable  should 
it  break  down  at  any  time. 

She  is  commanded  by  Lieutenant  StifTe,  late  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  air  officer  of  mirch  experience  in  sur- 
veying duties  in  the  Gulf,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his 
experience  as  a  naval  surveying  officer,  has  served 
his  time  in  a  civil  engineer's  office  in  London.  Capt. 
Stiffe,  besides  commanding  the  Amber  Witch,  will 
hold  the  office  of  engineer  to  the  line,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  better  officer  for  the  work  could  not 
have  been  selected. 

These  five  large  vessels  wore  fitted  each  with  three 
water-tight  cylinders,  or  tanks,  to  i-eceive  the  cable. 
These  cylinders,  which  wei'e  mostly  elliptical  on  plan, 
varied  in  dimensions  from  2.3  ft.  by  26  ft.  in  diameter, 
by  10  3  ft.  deep  (viz.,  the  fore  tank  of  the  Marian 
jioore),  to  32  ft.  by  34  ft.  diameter,  by  15  ft.  deep 
(viz.,  the  main  tanks  of  the  Assaye  and  Tweed). 

In  the  centre  of  the  tanks  a  solid  wood  centreing 
was  fixed  in  the  shape  of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  and 
having  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  rounded  off  at  the 
top  edge  to  a  radius  of  1  ft.  Round  this  cone  and 
near  the  top  a  ring  was  fi.'ced,  leaving  a  clear  space 
entirely  round  the  cone,  and  between  it  atrd  the 
riirg.  A  second  ring,  of  larger  dimensions,  and  in 
some  cases  a  tliii-d,  is  fitted  with  macliineiy,  so  as  to 


*  In  this  instiince  also  the  towing  hawsers  broke,  and  the 
ship  containing  the  cable  dritted  so  mriclr  that  the  cable  r'an 
short,  and  was  not  completed  until  some  weeks  afterwards. 


lower  down,  and  yet  remain  rigid  in  any  place  to 
which  it  is  lowered  as  the  cable  is  payed  out. 

Between  these  riirgs  arrd  the  cone  the  moving  part 
of  the  cable  passe.s,  and  sweeps  regularly  round,  being 
guided  in  its  course  by  the  cone  on  the  iirterior,  and 
the  r-ings  on  the  exterior,  of  its  path.  Above  the 
centre  of  the  cone  is  fixed  a  bell  mouthed  casting, 
through  which  the  cable  passes.  This  was  so  con- 
trived that,  by  the  reiiroval  of  a  single  pin,  it  could 
be  o|ietted  to  free  the  cable  when  changing  from  hold 
to  hold. 

The  rings  were  also  fitted  with  loops,  or  bays,  in 
which  the  bottom  part  of  the  cable  leading  to  the  next 
hold  was  placed.  The  rings  being  made  com|)lete  by 
means  of  a  solid  piece,  secured  by  two  pins,  are  easily 
removed  by  a  hammer. 

From  the  cast-iron  hawse  the  cable  passes  over  a 
cast-iroir  saddle,  or  quadrant,  fitted  with  roller-s  in 
some  cases,  and  thence  it  changes  to  a  horizotrtal  di- 
r-ection  alorrg  a  series  of  fair  leaders  having  rollers 
in  them  fixed  on  a  long  platform  ei'eeted  irr  a  foi'o- 
and-aft  direction  along  the  ship.  This  platform  is 
placed  at  such  a  height,  aird  at  such  a  gr-ailient,  as  to 
lead  the  cable  with  the  least  bends  possible  to  the 
machinery  for  paying  out.  The  system  of  cones  and 
rings  is  claimed  as  a  patent  by  Mr  Newall,  and  the 
Governnreiit  pay  a  royalty  for  its  use.  'I'he  particu- 
lar pro|iortions  of  the  cones,  and  the  mode  of  arr'ang- 
iirg  the  fixed  and  moving  rings,  and  the  arr'artgements 
for  maintaining  the  latter  firm,  together  with  sonie 
iinprovemeirt  in  the  latter  which  prevents  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  out  a  wh(de  segment  of  the  ring  when 
changing  from  hold  to  hold,  were  de->igired  by  Mr.  F. 
C.  Webb,  wheir  fittitrg  the  ships.  The  br'eak  corrsisled 
of  a  cast-iron  drum,  Oft.  iir  diameter',  and  having  a 
break  similar  to  a  crane  br'eak  on  oire  side,  fixed  on  a 
7  in.  slraft,  6  ft.  long,  supported  ou  two  bearings  on 
the  same  side.  On  this  shaft  a  second  br-eak  wheel 
was  fixed  5  ft.  in  diameter.  The  cable  made  four 
turns  round  the  br'eak  drrrm,  and  then  passed  over  a 
4  ft.  sheave  fixed  over  the  stern  of  the  ship.  The  5  ft. 
break  was  used  iir  general,  the  larger  break  being 
orrly  used  as  a  precaution  if  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  restrain  the  cable  at  all  costs  to  save  life  or 
liinb. 

The  cable  was  coiled  on  board  the  ships  as  they 
arrived  iir  succession  opposite  the  factoi'y  at  Wool- 
wich, under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  C.  Bright  and 
Mr.  K.  C.  Webb :  Mr.  Herrley  a'so  under  took  this 
part  of  the  work  by  contract.  As  the  cable  was  coiled 
on  board  the  tanks  were  filled  with  water,  arrd,  when 
filled  with  cable,  decked  over.  One  of  Gwynne's 
centrifirgal  pumps,  worked  by  a  small  steam  engine, 
was  fitted  to  each  ship,  for  pnmpirtg  the  tanks  up 
shorrld  they  at  any  time  reqirire  pumping  out  or  filling. 
Each  ship  was  fitted  with  proper  iirsirument^  and 
batteries  for  testing  the  cable  in  a  cabin  fitted  up 
especially  for  the  purpose,  urrder  the  siiperirrtendence 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Laws,  and  the  cable  was  tested  r'egularly 
every  day  during  the  passage  out  by  one  of  Messrs. 
Bright  and  Clark's  staff,  sent  in  charge  of  the  cable  ; 
IMi'.  Woods  being  in  charge  of  the  cable  irr  the  Assaye, 
Mr.  Moseley  in  the  Tweed,  Sir.  Walker  in  the  Kirk- 
ham,  Mr.  Donovan  in  the  i\Iarian  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Crookes  in  the  Cospatrick. 

The  ships  left  Woolwich,  or  victoria  Docks,  on  the 
following  dales: — Marian  Moor'e,  August  15th; 
Kirkhain,  September  11th;  Assaye,  September  23rd  ; 
Amber  Witch,  October  2Isf;  Tweed,  October  24th. 
The  A.ssaye,  which  put  into  Plymouth  with  her  main- 
rirast  sprung  during  a  gale,  was  detained  lo  have  a 
rrew  mast  fitted,  sailed  finally  October  14.  The  Tweed 
also  put  into  Torba\-,  thi'ongh  stress  of  weather,  and 
sailed  finally  November  Cth.  As  soon  as  the  Marian 
Moore  and  Kirkhain  had  arrived  at  Bombay  their 
machirrery,  which  bad  been  stowed  for  the  voyage, 
was  again  fixed,  aird  evei'y  arrangement  made  for 
paying  out,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Cliarles 
Bright,  who  had  ar-rived  with  his  stall  at  Bombay  on 
tlie  10th  of  December;  the  electrical  arrangements 
being  in  the  char-ge  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Laws,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  paying  out  under  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb — 
the  general  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the 
ships  being  made  by  Colonel  Stewart  and  Captain 
Young,  C.B.,  the  captain  superintenderrt  of  H.M. 
dockyard. 

On  January  21st,  the  Coromandel,  Captain  Carew, 
having  on  boai'd  Colonel  Stewart,  Captain  Stuart, 
Sir  C.  Blight,  and  Dr'.  Esselbach,  left  Bombay,  and 
ill  the  evening  of  the  same  date  was  followed  by  the 
Kirkham,  in  tow  of  the  Zenobia,  Captain  Carpendale, 
and  the  Marian  Moore,  in  low  of  the  Seiniramis, 
Captain  Crocket. 

The  ships  all  arrived  at  Gwador  by  the  29lh  Jan., 
when  they  wei-e  met  by  the  Victoria,  Captain  Arnot, 
and  the  Clyde  (gun-boat),  Captain  Hewitt.  The 
Kirkham's  cable  had  to  be  laid  first,  as  she  had  on 
boai'd  the  shore  end  6  37  miles  in  length.  After  a 
careful  survey  of  the  bay,  it  was  found  that  the 
Kirkham  could  not  approach  within  three  miles  of 
the  beach.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  pay  out 
as  much  from  the  gunboat  Clyde  as  her  draft  of  wafer 
would  permit,  and  lay  the  rest  as  usual  from  boats. 
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The  gunboat  was,  therefore,  prepared  for  tliis  opera- 
tion bv  the  removal  of  her  heavy  gun  amidships,  and 
filled  with  a  portion  of  the  Jlaricin  Moore's  break, 
called  the  holding  back  sheave,  wliicli  consists  of  a 
larije  V  sheave,  liaviiij;  a  break  attached  to  it.  The 
cable  passes  over  this  sheave  and  is  made  to  grip  in 
the  sheave  by  a  small  weighted  pulley  resting  on  it 
(termed  commonly  a  jockey  pulley).  Thus,  when 
the  break  is  applied  it  checks  the  passageof  the  cable. 
This  sheave  is  used  (m  board  the  ships  to  make  the 
cable  lead  tightly  on  to  the  large  drum  behind  which 
it  is  fi-^ied,  in  the  same  way  tliat  a  man,  when  easing 
a  rope  round  a  bollard,  holds  on  to  make  the  turns 
bite.  This  machine  has  never  bel'ore  been  employed 
as  a  break  by  itself  alouo,  and  its  adoption  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  long  length  of  cable  which  had  to 
be  laid  in  five  fathoms  water  from  a  ship  that  was  too 
small  for  the  reception  of  the  regular  break.  The 
usual  plan  adopted  in  landing  shore  ends  is  to  clieck 
it  by  hemp  hand  stoppers,  whicdi  are  impeifect  in 
their  action,  besides  being  quickly  worn  out  when 
the  distance  is  so  great.  Judging  from  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  answered,  this,  or  a  modification 
of  the  same,  will  be  used  in  laying  shore-  ends  in 
future. 

Two  miles  of  shore  ends  was  coiled  on  the  deck  of 
the  gunboat,  and  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  each  of  the 
Zenobia's  paddle  bo.K  boats.  The  Kirkham,  Clyde, 
and  paddle-box  boats  were  then  towed  to  a  buoy, 
placed  as  near  the  shore  as  the  Kirkham  could  ap- 
jiroach,  and  the  latter  having  anchored,  the  cable  was 
paid  out  from  the  Clyde  towards  the  shore,  and  after- 
wards that  from  the  paddle-box  boats.  The  end  being 
landed,  and  the  cable  carefully  tested  by  Mr.  Laws, 
the  electrician  to  the  expedition,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Lambert,  the  operation  of  paying  out  commenced 
at  about  8  p.m.  of  the  4th  of  Febiuary.  All  the 
hands  in  the  cable  ships,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
experienced  hands  from  England,  and  a  number  of 
old  hands  late  of  the  Bombay  marine,  were  told  off  in 
two  watches  to  their  varimis  stations.  These  stations 
consisted,  first  h',  of  the  cable  men  in  the  hold  to  clear 
away  the  wood  packing,  &c.  Secondly,  of  the  ring- 
men  on  the  lower  deck  to  lower  and  adjust  the  rings, 
&c.  Thirdly,  of  the  men  stationed  from  the  hatch- 
wa}'  along  the  bridge  of  the  poop,  to  pass  the  word 
from  the  lower  deck  or  hold  to  the  poop.  Fourthly, 
of  the  breaksnien  and  their  assistants,  and  besides 
these,  the  sigualmeu  on  the  forecastle,  the  logmen, 
and  lamp  trimmers,  and  various  quartermasters  and 
messengers. 

Each  of  these  separate  departments  had  a  leading 
hand  in  charge,  besides  a  general  foren)an  of  the  whole, 
who  reported,  at  the  beginning  of  his  watch,  and 
afterwards  from  time  to  time,  to  the  engineer  on  duty 
as  to  whether  each  man  was  at  his  post,  and  all  going 
well  above  and  below  deck.  No  shouting,  or  even 
loud  speaking,  was  allowed,  on  any  account.  The 
ship's  officers  had  to  restrain  the  usual  tendency  of 
sailors  to  make  themselves  heard  from  the  poop  to 
the  foretop,  au<l,  indeed,  special  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  to  prevent,  dniing  the  heaving  of  the  common 
log,  the  cry  of  "Stop"  when  the  glass  is  run  out,  and 
winch  in  a  ship  when  a  cable  is  running  out  at  the 
rate  of  6  j  knots  an  hour,  has  rather  an  alarming 
effect  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  those  who  are 
anxious,  or  have  delicate  nerves. 

All  the  machinery  worked  smoothly,  and,  as  the 
cable  was  confined  and  guided  by  fair  leaders  and 
guides  in  the  most  perfect  manner  from  the  hold  to 
the  breaks,  so  as  to  prevent  it  effectually  from  jmnp- 
ing  and  swaying  about,  it  ran  itself  overboard  in  the 
most  docile  maimer,  and  in  respectful  silence,  while, 
there  being  no  ship's  engines  to  clink  and  clack, 
another  cause  of  noise  was,  in  this  case,  eliminated, 
and  the  total  absence  of  the  usual  noise  in  paying 
out  a  cable  was  really  remarkable — the  silence  at 
times  being  such  that  the  fall  of  a  pin  could  have  been 
heard. 

Of  course,  as  the  motive  power  was  not  in  the  cable 
ship,  it  would  have  been  impossibe  to  stopso  suddenly 
as  in  a  steamer,  whore  the  engines  can  be  reversed, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  in  designing  the  machinery  and  ar- 
rangements to  prevent  the  possibility  of  requiring 
such  a  sudden  stoppage,  and,  indeed,  except  to  change 
from  hold  to  hold,  no  such  necessity  for  stopping  at 
ail  during  the  laying  of  any  of  the  separate  lengths 
ever  occurred. 

It  was  only  common  prudence,  however,  to  have 
at  hand  the  means  of  communicating  quickly  from 
the  cable  ship  to  the  towing  vessel  as  to  easing  and 
Stopping  and  going  on.  This  was  done  in  the  day- 
lime  by  tliree  small  band  flags,  white  meaning  "go 
on "  or  "  all  right,"  blue,  "ease  her,"  and  red,  "  stop 
her  !"  At  night  a  white,  gieen,  or  red  light  was  used 
i  :stead  of  the  flags.  One  of  these  signals  was  con- 
stantly displayed  on  the  forecastle  of  the  cable  ship, 
and  a  similar  one  on  the  taffrail  of  the  Zenobia, 
showed  the  signal  was  seen  and  understood. 

It  was  further  very  desirable  to  have  ths  means  of  • 
communicating  freely  between  the  cable  and  towing 
ship,  as  to  the  cour.se,  tides,  soundings,  rate,  and  as 


well  as  to  give  special  instructions  from  the  cable  ship 
to  the  towing  ship  when  the  end  was  about  to  be 
buoyed,  which  occurred  on  two  occasions  during  the 
laying  of  the  Gwador  and  Kurracliee  section.  To 
have  attempted  to  do  this  by  the  old  cumbersome 
means  of  flags  or  lanthorns  would,  it  was  felt,  have 
been  utterly  useless. 

The  system  of  representing  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  Morse  telegraphic  alphabet  in  the  da_v,  by  a  rougli 
piece  of  meclianism,  which  allowed  of  a  white  dot 
being  shown  suddenly  on  a  black  board,  and  kept 
there  for  any  required  period,  and  at  night,  by  means 
of  a  light  enclosed  in  a  box,  with  the  means  of  eclips- 
ing or  showing  it  at  pleasure,  was,  therefore,  experi- 
mented on  between  the  Marian  Moore  and  the  Semi- 
ramis  when  on  their  passage  from  Boinbay  to  Gwador, 
and  found  to  answer  so  admirably  that  it  was  thence- 
forth adopted  as  the  general  means  of  speaking  from 
one  vessel  to  the  other  throughout  the  whole  expedi- 
tion. At  first  it  was  only  used  between  the  cable  and 
towing  ships,  but  the  naval  officers  soon  saw  the  value 
of  the  system,  and  were  enchanted  with  it,  and  each 
began  in  the  most  persevering  way  to  study  the  Morse 
alphabet.  As  several  officers  succeeded  in  learning 
to  "  read"  and  "  send  "  very  creditably,  it  was  used 
as  a  general  means  of  communicating  between  the 
ships  when  at  anchor,  and,  indeed,  when  the  Zenobia, 
Assaye,  Amber  Witch,  and  Scinde  were  lying  in 
Gwador  Bay  before  laying  the  Gwador  and  Kurrachee 
section,  lights  might  be  seen  flashing  away  from  three 
of  the  ships  at  a  time. 

The  saving  of  time  and  labour  to  boats  and  boats' 
crews  is  sulKcient  alone  to  recommend  the  system  to 
general  use  at  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  navy,  it  would,  of  course,  be  in- 
valuable; but,  true  to  their  principles,  it  is  not  likely 
that  that  very  cautious  conservative  body,  the  Lords 
of  the  Adiniralty,  will  adopt  it  until  it  has  been  at 
least  ten  years  in  use  by  the  mercantile  marine, 
Lloyds,  &c. 

But,  although  there  is  not  niucli  hope  of  its  being 
formally  introduced  by  the  Admiralty  into  the  roj'al 
navy,  there  is  some  chance  of  its  being  brought  in  a 
lets  formal  manner  to  the  notice  of  naval  officers  gene- 
rally, as  Commander  Bradshaw,  K.N.  (commander  of 
II. M.S.  Severn),  who  accompanied  the  e.xpedition  as 
principal  surveyor,  has  learnt  to  "send"  perfectly, 
and  has  flashed  many  a  joke  from  the  Zenobia  to  his 
friends  in  the  cable  ships. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


MOKE  POMPEIAN  DISCOVERIES. 
Just  two  years  ago  I  communicated  to  you  my  good 
fortune  in  witnessing,  during  a  visit  to  I'onqjc.i,  the 
disinterment  of  a  baker's  oven,  with  its  full  batch  of 
loaves  untouched  since  the  moment,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  when  they  were  there  deposited  by  the  un- 
foreboding  baker,  for  the  sales  on  that  morrow  which 
he  was  fated  never  to  see.  In  my  present  visit  I  find 
myself  close  upon  the  track  of  the  discovery,  hardly 
less  curious,  of  another  of  the  elements  of  human  life — 
that  of  an  ancient  well,  with  its  waters  still  as  fresh 
and  sparkling  as  when,  on  the  day  of  the  great  catas- 
trophe, the  aqiiarius  of  the  house  to  which  it  belongs 
drew  from  it  the  supply  for  the  last  meal  of  tlie 
doomed  family.  The  well  is  in  the  cellar  of  a  house 
which  has  been  very  recently  excavated,  and  in  which 
have  been  discovered  many  objects  of  interest,  espe- 
cially a  small  but  beautiful  statue,  of  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  later.  The  well  is  about  G5ft. 
in  depth,  and  still  retains  about  15  ft.  of  water.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  low  parapet,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects is  quite  unprotected,  being  without  cover  or 
other  defence  ;  however,  as  the  entrance  to  tlie  cellar 
was  completely  blocked  up  with  ashes,  the  well, 
although  open,  was  perfectly  secure  from  injury,  and 
the  water  supply  has  remained  probably  undiminished 
in  depth  and  unaltered  in  quality  since  the  day  of  the 
eruption.  Immediately  on  its  discovery  Signor  Fio- 
rel  i  caused  specimens  of  the  waters  to  be  deposited  in 
the  museums  of  Turin  and  Naples,  and  he  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  carry  away  a  phial  of  it,  labelled, 
with  all  due  authentications — "■  Acqua  di  untica  sor- 
gente  scuvertn  in  Potnpei,  il  giorno  x.tiv.  Maygio, 
18G4."  The  cellar  is  of  small  dimension.?,  but  tlie 
approach  to  the  well  is  rudely  decorated  with  the 
customary  altar  of  the  Lares. 

1  have  gone  over  with  much  curiosity  the  buildings 
excavated  since  my  last  visit,  which  derive  additional 
interest  from  the  judicious  course  pursued  in  the  later 
excavations,  of  leaving  in  each  house  all  the  more 
remarkable  objects  which  may  be  discovered  (except 
those  which  would  suffer  from  exposure  to  the 
weather),  instead  of,  as  formerly,  transferring  them  all 
to  the  Museum  of  Naples.  The  discoveries  of  the  last 
two  years,  although  not  very  numerous,  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  some  of  them  of  great  value.  I  was 
naturally  attracted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  house 
•  of  the  baker  which  I  had  seen  disinterred  during  my 
last  visit.  It  is  now  carefully  cleared  out,  and  all 
its  permanent  apparatus — as  corn-mills,  kneadiiig- 


troughs,  flour-bins,  &c. — remain  in  situ,  the  smaller 
and  the  more  perishable  objects — as  the  measures,  the 
weights,  the  loaves,  the  corn,  &c. — being  placed  in 
the  temporary  museum  which  has  been  formed  at 
I'ompcii.  The  al tractions  of  this  house,  however, 
have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  a  similar  establishment, 
immediately  adjoining  it,  which  had  been  discovered, 
but  not  fully  excavated,  before  the  disinterment  of 
the  oven.  The  second  bakery  is  much  larger,  and 
the  appointments  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  and 
in  greater  variety.  The  dwelling-house  of  the  owner, 
too,  is  much  more  luxurious.  Although  connected 
with  the  bakehouse,  it  has  a  separate  entiance,  and  a 
double  atrium  and  peristyle,  both  of  which  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  extent,  and  in  their  size,  as  well 
as  their  decorations,  bear  witness  to  the  wealth  and 
luxurious  tastes  of  the  occupant.  Among  the  relics 
of  this  house  preserved  in  the  local  museum  is  one 
which  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  Pompeian  balier,  being  no  other  than 
one  of  tJie  dishes  which  irere  aclually  in  j^rocess  of  pre- 
paration for  dinner  on  the  very  dag  of  the  catastrophe! 
Upon  the  cooking-stove  in  the  kitchen  was  found  a 
stew-pan,  half  filled  with  ashes,  and  in  the  bottom 
appeared  an  indurated  mass,  which  Signor  Fiorelli 
rightly  conjectured  to  have  been  produced  by  some  of 
the  viands  which  lay  within  the  pan,  and  which,  al- 
though long  since  decomposed,  had  left  their  impress 
on  the  now  consolidated  ashes.  Acting  upon  this 
happy  thought,  he  applied  in  this  instance  the  same 
ingenious  process  which  was  so  successfully  adopted  in 
reproducing  that  painfully  life-like  group  of  human 
figures,  described  with  such  terrible  fidelity  in  one  of 
your  firmer  numbers  ;  and  the  result  has  fully  justi- 
fied his  anticipaticms,  being  an  exact  fac-simile  in 
bronze  of  a  young  pig  which  was  being  steived  for  the 
family  dinner  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  sur- 
prised hy  the  stroke  of  doom. 

In  connexion  with  this  curious  relic,  I  may  mention 
the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  a  horse,  which,  toge- 
ther with  two  other  skeletons  of  horses  found  many 
years  ago,  has,  through  the  anatomical  skill  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Academy,  been  carefully  put  to- 
gether, and  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms.  I  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  the  "  tooth-marks"  of  the 
most  recent  of  these  skeletons,  and  find  that  the  ani- 
mal was  just  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  All  these  horses  were  small-sized, 
but  of  good  shape,  and  of  a  type  still  common  in 
Southern  Italy. 

You  have  already  recorded  the  discovery  of  more 
than  otie  valuable  specimen  of  ancient  art,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  exquisite  bronze  Narcissus  now  in  the 
Naples  Museinn  ;  but  1  do  not  think  your  readers 
have  been  informed  of  a  still  more  recent  acquisition  — 
a  small  but  highly  characteristic  Silenus,  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  was  found  in  the  same  house  in  the 
cellar  of  which  was  the  well  described  above.  The 
figure  is  about  fifteen  inches  high,  and  stands  upon  a 
circular  pedestal  of  bronze,  not  unlike  an  inverted 
platter,  inlaid  with  arabesques  in  silver.  This  admi- 
rable Silenus  was  evidently  a  stand,  either  feu-  a  lamp 
or,  more  probably,  for  a  glass  vase,  fragments  of 
which  were  found  close  by.  He  is  represented  with 
tlie  legs  extended  to  the  utmost,  for  greater  firmness 
of  attitude,  and  holds  high  above  his  head,  grasped 
firmly  in  his  left  hand,  the  bronze  ring,  in  which  the 
vase  was  intended  to  rest.  The  vase  may  have  been 
meant  to  hold  flowers;  or,  if  one  could  argue  from 
the  air  of  drunken  gravity,  and  of  ludicrous  anxiety 
to  guard  against  the  spilling  of  its  contents,  which 
the  artist  has  thrown  into  the  features  of  Silenus,  it 
miglit  more  probably  be  supposed  to  be  intentled,  like 
Mrs.  Gilpin's  stone  bottles, 

To  lioltl  the  liquor  which  he  foved, 
And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  Pompeian  Silenus,  although 
it  substantially  preserves  all  his  traditional  characte- 
ristics— the  squat  punchy  figure,  the  prominent  paunch, 
the  snub  nose  and  distended  nostrils,  the  shaggy  hair 
and  beard,  the  maudlin  stare  of  the  e3'e,  and  the  jolly 
but  stupid  good  humour — is  of  a  higher  type  than 
the  ordinary  Silenus  of  Grecian  art.  This  may  be  due 
m  part  to  tlie  action  which  the  artist  has  here  assigned 
him,  and  which  necessitates  a  different  rendering. 
Instead  of  his  traditional  occupation  of  leading  the 
goat,  nursing  or  toying  with  the  infant  Bacchus,  or 
sprawling  on  a  half-emptied  wine-bag,  he  is  here 
represented  with  the  unwonted  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a  perpendicular  attitude.  The  figure,  although 
coarse  and  massive,  is  full  of  a  lazy  muscularity  ;  and 
the  look  of  preternatural  solemnity  with  which  he 
struggles  to  preserve  his  balance  is  indescribably 
amusing.  Above  all,  the  action  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
as  they  seem  literally  to  feel  for  a  firm  liold,  is  admi- 
rably rendered.  But  great  part,  also,  must  be  referred 
to  the  artist's  individual  conception  of  the  character, 
which  is  evidently  higher  than  the  popu  ar  one — at 
least  so  far  as  regards  the  merely  animal  representa- 
tion ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  studying 
this  remarkable  work,  it  will  be  felt,  that  while  the 
artist  has  elevated  the  physical  type  of  drunkennes*, 
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he  has,  at  the  same  time,  fully  maintained  its  moral 
grossneas  and  its  intellectual  shame. 

The  continuiition  of  the  "  Ilerculanensia  Volumina" 
still  slowly  prof^resses  The  third  fasciculus  of  the  Ihird 
volume  of  the  new  series  has  just  been  issued  Like 
the  preceding  volume,  it  contains  merely  the  fac- 
simile engraving  of  the  papyri,  without  translation, 
commentary,  preface,  or  even  transcript  in  ordinary 
Greek  characters.  Probably  the  editors  have  d(nie 
wisel)'  in  thus  proceeding  at  once  with  the  publication, 
without  the  long  delay  which  the  labour  of  translation 
arvd  commentary  would  have  induced  ;  but  the  mea- 
greness  of  tlie  work  (which,  however,  in  this  respect 
only  follows  our  own  Oxford  editors  of  18'2G)  con- 
trasts very  unfavourably  with  the  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  scholarship  of  the  older  editors  of  the 
"  Volumina." 

The  contents  of  the  new  volumes  are  a  further  in- 
stalment of  the  interminable  Philodeinns,  and  his 
almost  equally  Interminable  treatise  "  De  Khetorica," 
■with  a  few  further  fragments  of  his  "  Hep!  Yloir}fj.a- 
rtiiv." — C.  W.  KusSKM.  ill  Athenceum. 


LECTURES  ON  S.VNIT.AUY  SCIENCE. 
Ghisat  truths  dawn  upon  our  incredulous  world  very 
slowly,  and  they  who  teach  them  may  well  be  weary 
and  faint-hearted  at  times,  when  they  find  how  their 
message  falls  upon  dull,  listless  ears.  Impressed  with 
the  vital — oftentimes  mure  than  vital  import  of  the 
trutlis  which  they  proclaim,  and  tlie  dissemination  of 
which  lias  given  earnestness  to  tlieir  lives,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  they  sometimes  halt  wearily  when  they  find 
th.it  they  are  outstripped  in  the  race  by  some  ancient, 
well-established,  ill-conee.iled  lie — that  it  is  ten  times 
a  greater  task  to  give  vitality  to  an  important  truth 
indisputably  deduced  from  science  than  a  death  blow 
to  an  old  wife's  faOle  or  a  contemptible  superstition. 
This  is,  of  course,  true  in  its  highest  sense  of  the 
science  of  religion,  but  is  not  less  so  of  that  science 
•which,  among  those  so  called,  approaches  to  our 
views,  nearest  to  this  great  one,  bears  the  closest 
analogy  to  it,  and  is  its  most  serviceable  li.xndmaid. 
We  unhesi  tat  iiifily  claim  for  s.uiitary  science  this  nearest 
place,  for  its  duties  and  struggles  do  notecase  when  dis- 
ease and  death  are  vanquished,  but  would  reach  farther 
and  cope  wiih  moral  and  social  iniquity  where  it  may 
be  most  effectively  attacked.  Like  the  professors  of 
the  higher  one,  they  who  preach  this  science  must 
not  Weary  in  tlieir  crying  aloud,  if  they  see  no  fruit 
for  their  labmirs,  or,  inasuiuch  as  the  things  which 
they  proclaim  have  Ijeen  said  a  thousand  times  before, 
it  may  be  they  think  far  better — repetition  of  ihem 
alone,  a  ceaseless  dinning  of  them  in  the  cars  of  the 
world,  is  the  only  means  by  which  thej'  will  come  to 
be  established  as  household  words,  and  take  the  place 
of  the  apathy,  carelessness,  and  slovenliness,  danger- 
ous quack  nostrums  and  useless  super.^titi^lns,  which 
have  had  their  "  innings"  for  quite  long  enough. 

Foremost  among  those  whose  precept  has  been  best 
and  wisest,  whose  practice  has  been  the  brightest  ex- 
ample of  self  sacrifice,  is  one  name  before  which  every 
head  in  Gre.it  Britain  will  bow  with  respect — 
Florentk  NiGnriNO.vLE — sinking  slowly,  we  are 
told,  to  a  premature  grave,  with  a  constitution  shat- 
tered by  her  unparalleled  devotion  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  but  ceasing  not  in  the  days  of  her  weak- 
ness to  utter  warnings,  (jarnest  and  eloquent,  and  to 
leave  behind  her,  as  her  last  legacy,  we  fear,  instruc- 
tions and  su:;ge^lions  not  less  practical  and  concise 
than  they  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the  progress  of 
the  cause  she  has  at  heart. 

Everyone,  thertfore,  who  will  repeat  these  teachings, 
adding  new  lacts  or  varying  the  aspect  in  which  they 
are  presented,  so  as  to  make  the  subject — not  an  at- 
tractive one  to  many  minds — more  aeceptalile,  will 
receive  some  share  of  the  lustre  of  this  great  name, 
and  better  still,  will  reap  in  his  own  conscience  a  re- 
ward proportionate  to  the  eartiestness  he  has  devoted 
to  his  work. 

The  subject  is  one  which  comes  scarcely  less  within 
the  province  of  the  architect  and  engineer  than  of  the 
physician,  and  among  the  first  we  would  be  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  profession  which  this  journal  more 
particulijriy  represents  if  we  were  to  omit  a  passing 
mention  of  the  name  of  George  Godwin,  a  name 
v^hich  will  never  be  forgotten  in  connection  with 
sanitary  progress  so  long  as  the  Builder  continues  to 
flourish. 

Hut  to  come  to  the  narrower  aspect  of  the  question 
which  we  have  at  this  present  moment  in  hand,  we 
think  our  readers  will  agree  with  ns  that  Dr. 
Mapolher,  whose  interesting  pajiers  have  been  an 
acquisition  to  the  DuuLix  liuii.DiiR  for  some  time 
past,  deserves  somewhat  of  his  country  and  a  areat 
deal  from  us  ;  we  feel  that  these  lectures,  which  have 
appeared  simultaneously  with  our  issue  in  the  Medical 
Press,  are  worthy  of  a  still  wider  audience,  and  we 
trust  that  they  may  yet  be  presented  to  the  world  in 
B)me  other  form.  Meantime  we  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  ackiiovvleilging  our  obligations  to  Dr. 
Mapother  for  the  honor  he  has  done  us  in  permitting 
HS  thus  to  present  his  lectures  among  the  first  to  our 


readers — for  we  feel  it  an  obligation — and  to  express 
our  sense  of  courtesy  and  unspared  trouble  iij  the  way 
in  which  the  papers  and  illustrations  have  been  placed 
in  our  hands. 

To  enter  here  on  any  lengthened  criticism  of  them 
we  feel  would  be  uncalWd  for  on  our  part — consisting, 
as  they  do  for  the  most  part,  of  facts  which  we  aie 
not  disposed  to  gainsay,  and  which  would  derive  no 
additional  force  from  our  feeble  echo.  We  would 
have  desired  to  have  supplemented  them  with  some 
extracts  from  Miss  Nightingale's  late  work,*  but, 
turning  over  the  pages,  confess  that  we  shrink  ap- 
palled from  such  a  task;  so  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive is  it  in  its  arrangement,  so  unreniininely  brief 
in  its  instructions,  so  trenchant  and  terse  in  its 
language  that  it  will  bear  no  epitomizing,  and  we 
must  refer  the  architectural  reader  to  the  book  itself 
if  we  would  not  do  it  a  gross  injustice.  We  will 
answer  for  the  deep  interest  it  will  excite  in  those 
who  make  a  study  of  such  iv.atters. 

While  upon  the  subject  we  must  regret  that  that 
which  has  been  latest  done  in  Dublin  in  hospital  ex- 
tension has,  from  want  of  funds,  we  believe,  not  been 
up  to  the  mark  of  our  present  state  of  knowledge  (the 
architect  in  all  cases,  we  may  mention,  is  clear  of  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter).  A  wing  of  the  Hard- 
vvicke  Fever  Hospital  has  been  extended  without 
affording  sufficient  cubic  space  (about  800  ft.  we  un- 
derstand) per  bed — we  scarcely  think  the  governors 
in  the  face  of  modern  science  are  justified  in  perpetu- 
ating such  a  state  of  things  ;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
think  the  new  ward  of  the  Kichmond  Surgical  Hospi- 
tal still  more  open  to  objection.  It  is  not  that  the 
cubic  space  is  very  insurticient,  or  that  an  attempt  has 
not  been  made  to  carry  out  the  pavilion  system,  or 
,  that  the  architect  has  not  done  the  very  best  thing 
j  in  his  power  in  his  restricted  circumstances,  but  we 
)  feel  that  any  extension  of  this  Hospital  is  "throwing 
good  money  after  bad."  The  building  is  old,  in  in- 
different repair,  and  inconvenient  in  arrangement,  and 
the  new  ward,  e.xtendiiig  out  from  the  rere  of  the 
building,  being  completely  shut  oft'  by  it  from  North 
Brunswick-street,  and  flanked  by  buildings  on  either 
side,  will  enjoy  a  very  imperfect  circulation  of  pure 
air,  and  accordingly  fail  in  one  most  essential  con- 
dition of  a  healthy  hospital.  Something  might 
certainly  be  done  to  better  it  were  the  Governors  to 
acquire  the  adjoining  house  and  pull  it  down,  as  was 
done  at  St.  Vincents's  Hospital,  thus  affording  at 
least  a  free  passage  of  air  along  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing ;  but  we  would  much  prefer  to  see  the  building 
on  a  more  desirable  site  altogether.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  of  the  subjects  treated  by  Dr.  Mapother 
those  remarks  relating  to  convalescent  hospitals  call 
most  iiumediately  for  the  attention  of  a  charitable 
public.  This  point  has  been  much  neglected,  and, 
pending  any  general  steps  being  inaugurated,  we 
commend  the  plan  of  the  Wilts  Herbert  Memorial  to 
the  consideraticm  of  architects.  As  architects  or 
members  of  other  professions,  we  can  do  but  little  in 
our  individual  capacity  to  help  forward  the  cause  of 
health  in  the  fearfully  neglected  lanes  and  alleys  of 
our  city,  except  by  urg  ng  on  the  Corporation,  as 
citizens,  the  work  which  they  have  to  do,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility which  they  incur.  After  all  it  is  hard  to 
draw  the  line  where  our  responsibility  as  individuals 
ends,  and  as  a  couiniunity  begins.  We  all  shrink 
somewhat  unworthily  from  the  stern  logic  of  Registrar- 
Generals'  reports,  and  from  looking  for  oiu'selves  into 
the  fearfully  neglected  state  of  our  poor.  The  un- 
necessary deaths  of  many  little  ones  and  the  shipwi'eck 
of  many  a  poor  wanderer  is  at  our  doors.  Criminal 
we  may  nut  be  while  we  are  ignorant  of  these  things, 
but  how  is  it  when  we  see  them  and  "pass  by  on  the 
other  side  " 

Some  remarks  on  this  subject,  not  unworthy  of 
reflection,  extracted  from  our  contemporary  the  Irish 
Times,  will  be  found  in  our  colunuis. 


SAINT  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL— A 
SUGGESTION. 
Throughout  the  long  progress  of  the  works  at  St. 
Patrick's,  and  amid  the  storms  of  criticism  which 
have  raged  over  it,  it  has  been  the  anxious  desire  of 
this  journal  to  hold  the  balance  evenly,  to  abstain 
often  from  what  would  have  been  honest  and  well- 
intentioned  criticism  which  might  bear  in  the  least 
degree  the  aspect  of  cavilling  ;  feeling  that  what  was 
done  rt'as  being  done  for  the  best,  and  that  Mr.  Guin- 
ness's  princely  gift  deserved  this  treatment  at  our 
hands.  We  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  a  sugges- 
tion, urged  upon  us  by  more  than  one  architect  of 
eminence,  and  the  great  importance  of  which  is 
impressed  on  our  own  mind,  will  be  received  in  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered. 

On  entering  the  nave  at  the  west  end  one  is  startled 


•  Notes  on  Hospitals.  London:  Longman,  Green,  Roberts, 
and  Green.    Third  edition.  18(i3. 


to  rind  that  the  noble  church,  now  open  throughout 
seems  considerably  shorter  than  it  did  when  that 
desirable  end  was  first  accomplished:  and  it  is  not 
long  before  the  practised  eye  detects  the  cause  of  this 
optical  effect,  in  the  new  window  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  eastern  gable  over  the  arch  between  the 
choir  and  the  Lady  Cliapel.  It  is  here  that  the  eye 
most  looks  for  lingering  sweetness  longest  drawn  out, 
and  the  large  ma.sses  of  brilliant  color,  particularly  of 
"advancing"  reds,  have  had  directly  the  contrary 
effect,  the  choir  seems  dwarfed  by  it,  and  the  church 
robbed,  we  had  almost  said  of  half  its  noble  dimen- 
sions. We  desire  to  say  not  one  word  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  window  as  a  work  of  art,  but  only  of  the 
unexpec  ed  metamorphosis  which  it  has  effected  in  the 
building  by  the  accident  of  its  position.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  when  so  much  has  been  done,  and 
well  done,  and  no  indisposition  shown  to  remedy  a 
"snistake  so  soon  as  it  appeared  to  be  such,  that  this 
alteration,  compai'atively  trifling  as  a  question  of  cost, 
may  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  ? 

The  windows  in  the  western  end  and  south  ti'ansept 
are  pleasiirg  in  tone  and  lights  of  their  cooler  hues, 
and  smaller  treatment  would  effect  a  marvellous 
improvement  in  the  eastern  end,  and  also  harmonise 
moi-e  agreeably  with  what  we  yet  hope  to  see  the  roof 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  decorated  in  color,  as  has  been 
done,  and  well  done,  at  Chester  and  other  places. 

There  are  points  of  minor  importance  of  which  we 
would  gladly  speak,  but  fear  lest  we  may  have  ex- 
ceeded already  a  privilege  which  perhaps  we  should 
never  have  assumed. 


NEW  CHUKCH  AT  JONESBORO',  CO.  LOUTH. 
This  church  a  sketch  of  which  ajipears  in  this 
number,  is  not  presented  as  possessing  any  remark- 
able fealui'es  of  design,  but  as  a  model  of  a  church  in 
I  which  the  requir'ements  of  the  service  of  the  Protestant 
Church  are  fairly  provided  for  in  an  inexpensive 
manner-.  The  church  will  accommodate  130  pei'sons 
■ — the  material  is  the  granite  of  the  locality.  Mr. 
Matthews  of  Dundalk,  builder.  Cost,  we  understaitd, 
£800  to  £900. 


A  GREAT  ENGINEERING  FEAT. 

Called  by  my  duties  the  other  day  to  this  small 
but  active  seaport  I  was  fortunate  in  liaviirg  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  first  experiments  irr  Mr. 
Brunlees'  daring  scheme  to  lift  a  railway  over  the 
great  Serra  do  .Mar,  which  at  this  part  of  Brazil 
separates  the  seaboard  from  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  San  Paulo  Hallway,  a  line  in  the 
hands  of  English  capitalists  and  English  directors, 
runs  from  the  port  of  Santos  into  the  courrtry  to  the 
village  of  Jundiahy,  a  distance  of  88  miles,  touching 
on  its  coirrse  the  capital  city  of  San  Pau!o.  Eight 
miles  fr'om  Santos  commences  the  vast  mountain 
chain  which  runs  along  the  coast  for  hundreds  of 
nriles,  and  is  known  as  the  Serra  do  Mar.  It  seems 
to  assume  its  grandest  pi'oportions  at  the  only  point 
where  the  province  of  Shu  Paulo  carr  he  etrtered 
from  the  sea,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  science  has 
beeir  called  upon  to  grapple  with  the  tremendous 
dirticulty  of  crossing  the  dividing  riilge  by  a  railway 
which  attains  in  the  course  of  five  nriles  of  mourrtain 
steep  an  elevation  of  2,000  ft.  The  conquest  of  this 
enormous  difficulty  by  the  skill  of  the  enttineer 
opens  trp  the  most  important  province  in  Brazil  to 
easy  access  from  without,  and  will  give  a  rapid  and 
cheap  means  of  exit  to  the  bourrdless  products  of  a 
coffee-growing  country,  fertile  beyond  example. 
These  facts  give  a  special  importance  to  the  railway 
and  its  woirderful  passage  over  the  Cordelheiia.  In 
the  province,  the  undertaking  is  a  much  engrossing 
topic,  and  the  Imperial  (ioverirment  of  Brazil, 
pledged  to  a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
outlay,  watches  with  interest  these  important 
works  as  they  approach  completion,  an  eveirt  now 
happil}'  not  far  distarrt 

It  was  notified  in  Santos  that  his  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  province  had  received  Imperial 
cortrmands  to  visit  the  works  on  the  incline  over  the 
Serra,  about  which  scientific  speculation  had  been 
so  active,  in  order  to  observe  and  report  to  the 
Government  as  to  the  experiments  about  to  be  made 
for  ascending  the  first  "lift"  by  motive  power. 
Tire  town  became  very  animated,  and  on  the  raorrr- 
ing  when  the  ascent  was  to  be  made  the  President 
and  Ills  staff  were  joined  by  about  300  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  were  received  at  the  station  by  the 
chief  resident  engiireer  and  the  company's  agent, 
and  conveyed  by  train  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordelheira. 
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From  Santos  to  the  cominencemeiit  of  tlie  ascent 
tlie  railway  runs  over  a  swampy  country,  wretchedly 
rotten,  and  reeking  with  niia.tnia,  till,  crossinsc  the 
Cutaiao  River,  ei^jht  miles  from  the  sea,  it  ap- 
proaches, hy  a  woody  defile  in  tlie  rocks,  the  gorge 
up  which  it  has  to  climb,  till,  2,600  ft.  above,  it 
passes  out  throusjh  an  opening  Iji  the  heiglits  on  to 
the  "  campos,"  over  whicli  it  runs  on  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  province.  It  is  this  enormous  ascent 
which  gives  to  the  undertaking  its  emphatic  charac- 
ter. Passing  the  Mutry  River,  and  at  each  step 
becoming  more  and  more  confined,  the  black  defiant 
ravine  is  susirestive  of  anytliiiig  rather  than  an  out- 
let for  a  railway  course,  which  goes  winding  and 
ascending,  crossing  mountain  torrents,  leaping  gloomy 
chasms,  cutting  throniih  solid  rocks,  still  workioi; 
upwards,  till  at  lenuth  after  five  miles  of  such 
Titanic  effort  it  passes  out  on  to  the  "  open." 

Your  readers  will  sather  from  this  some  idea  of 
this  daring  scheme, — so  daring  indeed,  and  so  hope- 
less has  it  looked,  as  to  be  lauirhed  and  voted  a  thing 
among  engineering  impossibilities.  The  Brazilian 
could  not  realize  tlie  constancy  of  human  effort 
tearing  a  railway  from  the  sides  of  tlie  rocks  and 
carrying  it  away  up  into  the  clouds.  The  thing  has, 
however,  been  done,  and  hence  the  interest  shown 
by  the  good  folks  of  Santos,  who  were  naturally 
enougli  curious  to  accompany  the  President  to  the 
slopes  of  the  Serra  that  they  might  see  the  process 
by  which  henceforth  tliey  are  to  be  carried  over  the 
Cordellieira  into  the  smiling  province  beyond.  Per- 
mit me  to  explain  briefly  how  this  transit  Is  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  entire  ascent  is  divided  into  four  "lifts,"  or 
Inclines,  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  each,  running  at  a 
gradient  of  1  in  10.  A  level  platform,  or  "  bank- 
head,"  marks  the  summit  of  each  incline,  aral  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  platform  is  a  stationary  eniiine. 
This  eiii»ine  has  double  cylinders  of  26  in.  diameter, 
with  a  5  ft.  strol<e,  and  has  been  calculated  to  haul 
up  50  tons  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  per  hour.  Five 
boilers  of  the  Cornish  description  are  placed  with 
each  ent;ine.  On  the  upper  half  of  each  incline 
there  is  a  doulileline  of  rails,  with  arranu'ements  for 
passing  places  on  the  middle  of  each  of  these  "  lifts." 
A  single  line  of  rails  then  runs  on  from  the  centre 
to  the  foot  of  each  of  the  four  divisions  into  which 
the  ascent  is  divided.  A  steel  wire  rope,  1  J-  in. 
diameter,  is  made  for  pulling  up  the  ascending 
trains.  This  rope,  tested  to  a  weight  far  e.xceeding 
the  requirements  that  will  be  made  upon  it,  passes 
over  friction  wlieels,  and  is  attached  to  the  fly 
wheel  shaft.  The  inclines  are  therefore  p;irtially 
self-acting,  at  the  same  time  passing  one  train  down 
to  tlie  fool  of  the  Serra,  and  drawing  up  another  to 
the  higher  levels  on  its  way  out  to  the  province 
beyond. 

The  above  descripticm  of  one  of  these  inclines  will 
serve  for  the  wliole.  The  mechanical  contrivance 
is  in  each  case  substantially  the  same,  and  the  nature 
of  the  steep  over  which  the  line  |)asses  varies  very 
little.  Everywhere,  a  wild,  defiant,  frowning 
majesty  marks  the  scenery  through  wlii'-h  these 
wonderful  inclines  wind  their  serpentine  way.  On 
the  third  division,  however,  there  is  a  ravine,  more 
gloomy  than  any  other.  This  "  Bocca  do  Inferno," 
for  so  it  is  called,  is  900  ft.  in  span  on  the  level  of 
the  railway,  and  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct,  resting 
upon  clusters  of  iron  columns,  which  spring  up  from 
enormous  stone  piers  2U0  ft.  below  the  centre  of  the 
line  which  passes  over  them.  The  "  Bocca  do  In- 
ferno "  is  now  alive  with  human  actixity,  which 
loails  the  air  with  music  ;  men  are  swarming  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  at  every  available  point,  and 
great  efforts  are  being  maile  to  connect  the  two  sides 
of  the  ravine,  so  that  trains  may  pass  over  it,  and 
the  whole  ascent  may  be  made  ready  for  the  public. 
The  completion  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  incline 
is  therefore  not  very  far  distant.  The  first  division 
is  in  operation,  and  it  was  to  witness  the  inaugural 
experiments  that  the  Brazilian  Government  had 
commanded  the  presence  of  the  President  and  his 
official  staff  on  the  day  when  I  passed  by  permission 
over  the  inclines  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Passing  the  Mugy  river  and  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  Serra,  there  was  a  little  delay  while  the  locomo- 
tive was  uncoupled,  and  the  train  was  attached  to 
the  rope  by  which  we  were  to  be  hauled  up  into  the 
cloudy  levels  above  us.  You  can  well  imagine  the 
restless  curiosity  of  the  company,  and  the  desire 
manifest  on  all  hands  to  know  about  the  process 
going  on  around  us.  When  information  can  be  had 
by  asking  for,  the  Brazilian  commences  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  with  a  very  becoming  zest,  and  here 
the  coinpa  iy's  agents,  the  contractors,  and  all  the 
officials,  showed  a  ready  willingness  to  meet  their 
friends  half  way.  Soon,  however,  the  train  was  got 
into  motion,  and  by  slow  hesitating  paces  we  com- 
menced our  ascent.  Presently  the  speed  improved 
and  the  motion  became  smoother,  and  in  eight 
minutes  we  were  on  the  level  platform  which  firms 
the  "  bankhead"  of  the  first  lift  of  the  inclines, 
having  passed  at  the  centre  point  the  down  train, 


which  was  running  on  to  the  level  below.  Once  or 
twice  on  our  ascent  the  train  came  to  a  stand  still, 
and  the  ascending  and  descending  carriages  were 
suspended  and  held  fast  midway  on  their  courses, 
by  way  of  demonstrating  the  absolute  safety  and 
control  in  which  all  the  operations  were  held  by 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  machinery  on  the  levels 
above  us. 

Arriving  at  the  summit,  the  President  proceeded 
to  examine  in  a  very  minute  manner  the  machinery 
and  all  the  details  by  which  the  inclines  will  have 
to  be  worked,  taking  note  of  the  accoiiiuiodation  for 
receiving  and  despatching  ascending  and  descending 
trains,  and  making  search  ng  inquiries  into  the 
bearings  of  all  he  saw  passing  before  him.  The 
entire  parly  seemed  to  participate  in  this  (iesire  to 
know  as  much  as  possible,  and  officials  everywhere 
were  fully  employed  in  meeting  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  Tlie  accent  had  been  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
trials  and  examinations  made  by  the  President,  his 
Excellency  expressed  his  sincere  pleasure  at  what 
he  had  seen,  and  his  conviction  that  an  immense, 
almiist  an  insuperable  difficulty,  had  been  com- 
pletely vanquished  hy  the  daring  skill  and  persistent 
efforts  of  enuineering  science.  In  the  evening  the 
party  returned  to  Santos,  and  seemed  in  a  very  em- 
phatic spirit  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  President 
as  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  they  had  wit- 
nessed on  the  Cordellieira-  Some  eighteen  months 
will  yet  be  required,  however,  to  complete  the  line  on 
its  entire  length  of  88  miles  to  Jundiahy.  In  the 
meantime  its  immediate  extension  to  the  city  of 
Campinas  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  province, 
and  is,  I  am  told,  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  Mr.  Brunlees,  the  chief  engi- 
neer, iiaving  already  submitted  plans  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  competent  authority.  Campinas  is  the 
legitimate  terminus  of  this  line.  Jundiahy  is  but  a 
small  and  unimportant  village,  while  Campinas  is 
the  centre  of  the  finest  cofliee-producing  district  in 
Brazil.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  this  city  as 
a  terminus  is  evident,  and  indeed  ti  1  it  has  been 
reached,  shareholders  will  not  know  the  value  of 
their  investments,  and  managers  will  not  have 
sounded  the  resources  of  the  country  into  which  the 
line  runs.  Meanwhile  in  Europe  the  success  of  the 
ensiineer  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the  Serra  do  Mar 
will  be  read  with  satisfaction,  as  a  conquest  won  hy 
science  in  a  district  yet  new  to  commercial  enter- 
prise.—  Correspondent  of  the  Times. 


SrONUMENTS,  STATUES,  ETC. 


The  statue  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince 
Consort  at  I'erlh  was  inaugurated  by  her  Majesty  on 
the  30th  inst.  'I'be  statue,  which  stands  on  the  Inch 
or  (ireen,  at  Perth,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  of 
Edinburgh.  The  material  is  Redhall  freestone.  The 
figure  is  9  ft.  in  height,  and  the  robe  is  that  worn  by 
the  Prince  when  attired  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle.  The  dress  is  the  doublet  and  trunk  hose  of 
the  old  Scottish  Court,  and  the  figure  bears  not  only 
the  insignia  of  the  Scottish,  but  also  of  the  great 
English  Order  of  Knighthood,  the  garter  being  worn 
below  the  left  knee.  The  right  hand  resis  on  a  square 
column  or  pedestal,  and  holds  an  ojjen  scroll,  on  which 
the  outlines  of  the  Exhibition  building  of  1851  may 
be  traced.  The  figure  is  set  upon  a  pedestal  13  ft. 
high,  making  the  whole  height  22  ft.  The  statue  is 
.surrounded  by  a  malleable  iron  railing,  consisting  of 
stars  and  crosses  with  floral  balustrades. 

The  Hereford  statue,  by  Baron  IMarochetli,  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  is  now  raised  in  front  of  the 
Shire-hall  at  Hereford.  The  base  consists  of  a  block 
of  unpolished  I'enihyn  granite,  on  which  rests  a 
moulded  polished  pedestal,  surmounted  hy  the  statue. 
The  figure  of  Sir  George  is  oast  in  bronze,  and  is  7  ft. 
G  in.  high.  He  is  represented  as  standing  with  his 
arms  folded  upon  his  breast,  and  the  lilieness  is  said 
to  he  admirable.  The  total  height  of  the  memorial 
is  14  ft.  The  pedestal  bears  the  following  inscription  : 
— "  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  a  wise  and  honest 
statesman,  a  prof'ounil  scholar,  a  kind  and  firm  friend; 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Hereford  from  1847  to  1852  ; 
chief  steward  of  the  city  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer from  1855  to  1858  ;  Home  Secretary  from  1859 
to  18G0;  Se.  retary  for  War  from  18G0  to  1863. 
Born,  1806;  died,  1863."  The  statue  was  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Chick,  county  surveyor 
for  Herefordshire,  and  Baron  Blarochetti  superin- 
tended the  raising  of  the  figure  on  the  pedestal. 

The  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  erected  hy 
voluntary  contributions  on  the  grounds  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Asylum,  Kent-road  was  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Thomas  Eaile,  of  Vincent-street, 
Brompton,  at  a  cost  of  between  600  and  700  guineas. 

A  memorial  statue  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
Abbey-yard,  Tavistock,  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford 
is  of  bronze,  7  ft.  in  height,  and  represents  his  Graie 
in  the  robes  of  a  peer.  It  stands  on  a  circular 
pedestal  of  granite,  which  was  raised  upon  the  Duke's 


estate.  The  pedestal  boars  the  words  : — "In  honour 
of  Francis,  seventh  Duke  of  Bedford,  erected  by  public 
subscription." 

A  correspondent  writing  to  the  O uardicm  objects  to 
the  course  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thackeray,  in  having  obtained  permission  to  erect  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  a  memorial  of 
that  writer.  The  opinion  of  a  writer  even  so  long  as 
fifty  years  ago  is  quoted,  likening  Westminster  Abbey 
to  a  statuary's  yard,  and  regretting  that  those  statues 
erected  since  Canning,  Peel,  Camptiell,  and  others, 
had  not  been  placed  elsewhere,  as  being  more  ad- 
vantageous for  (heir  effect  and  examination,  and  less 
calculated  "  to  obscure  the  beauties  of  that  gloiious 
pile."  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  suggested  as  a  suitable 
place,  which  satisfied  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hallani  and 
Lord  Lyons,  and  where  Bishop  Bloomfield's  recumbent 
statue  is  placed. 

A  Royal  decree  issued  at  Madrid  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  directors  to  erect  a  statue  in  honour  of 
Christopher  Columbus. 

Nuremberg  promises  a  monument  to  Stonewall 
Jackson.  The  way  in  which  Nuremberg  has  come  to 
promise  it  is  rather  curious.  A  young  man  from 
Nuremberg,  named  Volk,  emigrated  to  America  as 
journeyman  cooper.  After  arriving  there  his  early 
passion  for  art  grew  stronger ;  he  made  sketches  for 
illustrated  papers,  and  gradually  became  a  self-taught 
artist.  The  war  found  him  at  Baltimore,  whence  he 
wandered  south,  and  was  engaged  as  a  draughtsman 
on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  Southern  ijenerals.  He  had 
made  a  bust  of  Stonewall  Jackson  from  a  mask  which 
he  took  I'roin  the  dead  face  ;  and  when  the  monu- 
ment was  put  up  to  competition  by  the  Southern 
Government  the  young  German  artist  won  the  prize. 
But  even  then  he  had  to  find  means  for  e.xecuting 
his  woi'k,  and  for  this  he  ran  a  ship  laden  with  cotton 
through  the  blockade  and  brought  it  to  Europe,  where 
the  sale  of  the  cotton  gave  him  the  funds  required. 
He  is  now  at  work  on  the  mounment,  which  represents 
the  General  on  horseback,  a  fine  Arabian  steed  from 
Stuttgart  serving  as  a  model  for  the  horse;  Jackson's 
left  hand  hoMiug  the  reins,  his  right  resting  calmly 
on  his  hip,  and  his  whole  bearing  characterised  by 
native  boldness  and  energy. 

Itanpears  that  the  Federal  States  of  America  are 
about  to  commemorate  their  victory  at  Gettysburg 
by  a  monument  designed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Batterson,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  A  shaft  of  marble  rises  from  a  base 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  "  Liberty."  Statues 
of  "  History,"  "  War,"  "  Peace,"  and  ''Plenty,'  are 
to  be  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  base. 

Several  monumental  brasses  have  recently  been 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  show  by  their 
unobstructive  propriety  and  fitness  of  such  memorials 
for  interiors  which,  as  at  Westminster,  are  already 
overfilled  with  sculptures  of  a  character  strangely 
and  offensively  in  contrast  with  the  architecture. 
The  bi'St  of  these  brasses  is  that  of  Bishop  Monk,  of 
Gloucester  ;  we  prefer  it  not  because  it  displays  all 
the  accessories  characteristic  of  ancient  brasses,  but 
bacause  the  designer  has  studied  the  architectonic 
propriety  of  such  works.  No  such  consideration  was 
given  to  the  figure  of  Robert  Stephenson,  which,  by 
having  no  support  to  the  head  and  feet,  suggests  the 
act  of  rtoating  on  its  back.  We  trust  some  accessories 
will  be  added  to  this  monument;  the  diaper  incised 
on  the  slab  is  a  welcome  addi'ion  to  its  decorative 
character,  but  it  actually  increases  the  loidi  of  sus- 
pension the  effigy  has,  and  will  do  so  until  accessories 
are  added.  Fanatical  mediievalism  is  displayed  in 
the  brass  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Wilson;  therein  the 
good  soldier  appears  in  all  the  trappings  of  a  fifteenth 
century  knight,  with  basciiiet,  coif  de  mailles,  hau- 
berk, surcoat,  cuisses,  genouilleres,  dog  at  foot,  and 
what  not.  We  see  no  objection  to  the  dog,  that 
being  as  good  an  emblem  now-a-days  as  of  old,  but 
the  costume  is  preposterous,  and  its  execution  inex- 
cusable :  see  the  ignorant  manner  in  which  the  dagger 
belt  has  been  represented.  The  most  recent  of  these 
monuments  is  tliat  to  Sir  C.  Barry  ;  comprising  a 
crocketted  cross  inlaid  at  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  intersection  with  the  Evangelistic  emblems  in 
enamel,  two  shields  of  arm.s,  brilliantly  enamelled,  as 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  stern,  and,  below  thein,  an 
elevation  of  that  not  very  fortunate  mass  of  building, 
the  Victoria  Tower,  and  a  ground  plan  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  departure  from  the  character  of 
the  erected  tower  which  is  marked  in  the  elevation 
inquestion  with  regard  to  theentraiice.is,  we  presume, 
a  sort  of  protest  on  behalf  of  the  desceased  that  his 
design  was  meddled  with.  So  far  as  they  aflford 
portraits  of  the  desceased,  we  prefer  the  Stephenson 
and  Monk  brasses  to  the  elaborately  ai-chitectural 
memorial  of  SirC.  Barry.  I  he  last  might  well  have 
been  elegant  iu  its  form. — Athenceum. 


It  is  under.stood  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  about 
to  erect  a  new  palace  at  Abergeldie,  Scotland.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  the  architect  for  Balmoral  Castle, 
is  engaged  in  the  design. 
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THE  SLIGO  CATTLE  SHOW. 
On  E  of  the  principal  olijects  of  interest  presented 
to  ns  this  month  is  the  annuiil  show  of  the  Koyal 
Asricultiirai  Society  held  this  year  at  Sliijo.  Short 
horns  and  shearlin'^s  scarcely  come  immediately 
witliin  our  province,  l)ut  everything,  which  hears 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  development  of  onr 
national  resources,  does  in  some  measure,  and  in 
this  (jepartment  the  show  appears  to  have  heen  fairly 
successful,  —  the  prizes  well  deserved  and  fairly 
adjudged.     The  department  in  whicli  wo  take  a 
more  especial  interest  —  that  devoted  to  machinery — ■ 
seems  to  have  been  generally  considered  as  a  failure 
to  a  certain  extent.    The  remoteness  of  Slii;o  may 
have  deterred   En|ilisl)    firms    from  exliihitin^-- 
althougli  in  similar  circumstances  it  lias  not  hitherto 
done  so — hut  whatever  may  have  heen  the  reason, 
this  hrunch  of  the  show  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  productions  of  native  firms.     It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  the  additioniil  interest  thus  coiiceiitrated 
on  these  exhiliitinns  may  stimulate  tliem  to  renewed 
exertions  to  deserve  the  attention  which  we  believe 
was  bestowed  on  them.     It  was  the  subject  ol' uni- 
versal remark  that  the  appearance  of  the  implement 
department  contrasted  strangely  with  the  splendid 
display  to  which  the  society  was  accustomed.  In 
the  whole  yard  there  were  only  two  steani-eimines 
at  work,  one  of  which,  manufactured  by  Barrett  and 
Exall,  of  Readinsr,  was  upon  the  stand  of  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,and  the  other  was  brought  by  the  Messrs. 
Asliby.    Instead  of  the  clatter  of  thrashing  ma- 
chines, the  perpetual  wliirr  and  motion  of  smaller 
wheels,  and  the  air  of  activity  which  used  to  fill  the 
sheds  occupied  by  eminent  English  manufacturers, 
there  was  almost  complete  silence,  and  though  the 
exhibitors  who  attended  deserve  considerable  credit 
for  the  fine  collections  of  implements  they  brought, 
there  was  a  noticeable  absence  of  eompetitinn,  and 
a  pervading  sense  of  duliiess.      Even  the  trial  of 
flax-scutching  machines,    which  had  heen  looked 
forward  to  as  the  great  feature  of  the  show,  does 
not  give  satisfaction.     Those  who  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  country  that  the 
machine  which  obtained  the  special  prize  of  the 
society  (£30)  should  be  thorongly  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  profits  derived  from  flax  cultiva- 
tion should  not  be  exclusively  confineil  to  one  pro- 
vince, will  at  once  prnnoimce  it  necessary  that  a 
full  and  complete  trial  should  have  been  made  of 
the  merits  of  different  inventions,  and  that  none 
should  be  sent  out  without  tlie  sanction  of  a  great 
instituticm  like  this,  whose  eHieieney  had  not  been 
fairly  proved.     Even  those  who  do  not  question  the 
award  which  gave  the  prize  to  Mr.  Gray  of  Udding- 
ston  admit  that  the  trial  was  not  decisive.  Tlie 
conditions  are  — simplicity  in  construction,  modera- 
tion in  price,  adaptability  to  the  horse  gear  of  a 
thrashing  machine,  &c.    The  flax,  it  is  clear,  should 
have  been  weighed  before  scuiched,  and  weighed 
after,  so  that  there  could  have  been  no  dispute 
about  the  quantity  of  waste  or  the  quality  of  the 
work.    Mr.  Friedlaender's  machine  olilained  almost 
universal  approval  by  practical  men.    Tlie  (irinciple 
upon  which  it  is  constructed  is  as  novel  as  it  is  in- 
telligible; it  consists  of  a  series  of  blades  fastened 
to  the  circumference  of  a  large  wheel  ;  these  are 
cotnposed  of  three  factors,  a  wooden  blade  which 
stulles  the  flax,  then  scr;  pers  which  tear  and  hackle 
it  in  imitation  of  the  working  of  the  human  fingers, 
and  lastly  a  strong  knife.    The  flax  is  supplied  upon 
a  moveable  face  board,  which  at  once  prevents  in- 
jury and  waste.     Mr.  Gray,  on  the  contrary,  adopts 
the  familiar  princijde  of  the  fan,  and  those  who 
favour  Mr.  Fridlaender  object  to  this,  that  efficient 
working  is  made  to  de[icnil  too  largely  upon  skilled 
labour.    The  machine  patented  by  Mr.  Nevin  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  intersecting  fans,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Graham,  of  Dublin,  who  did  not  coin|iete,  but  who, 
as  usual,  is  a  leading  exhibitor  in  the  implement 
department,  adopts  the  use  of  blades,  which  scrape 
and  hackle  the  material.     On  the  trial  day,  the 
engine  upon  Mr.  M'Kenzie's  stand  was  lent  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  scutchers,  and  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  flax  having  been  supplied  to  each,  the 
competition  proceeded.     The  quality  of  the  flax 
scutched  by  Mr.  Friedlaender  was  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  heen  best,  but  the  quantity  of  waste 
is  alleged  to  have  been  greater.     Mr.  Friedlaen  ler 
denies  this,  and  those  who  objected  to  the  award  of 
the  judges,  alleiie  that  the  waste  which  proceeds 
from  his  machine  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  valuable 
as  the  flax  scutched  by  others.     One  reason,  it  is 
thought,  which  influenced  the  decision  of  the  judges 
in  favour  of  Mr,  Gray  was  the  cheapness  of  hi* 
machine,  which,  with  rollers,  only  costs  £30,  while 
Mr.  Friedlaender's,  without  rollers,  costs  £35.  Yet 
this  fact  did  nut  seem  to  aflect  the  sale  of  the  latter 
machine,  of  wiiicli  several  were  sold,  and  many 
ordered  during  the  show. 

Mr.  M'Keiizie  exhibited  a  most  remarkable  and 
certainly  most  novel  implement,  a  rotary  reaping 
machine.  A  large  wooden  barrel  is  placed  upon  a 
circular  table,  and  fitted  with  apparatus,  which,  as 


the  machine  moves  forward,  causes  the  barrel  to 
revolve,  carrying  with  it  halt  a  dozen  hirae  blades 
which,  crossing  a  system  of  knives  adjusted  to  the 
circumference  of  the  stationary  table,  cuts  the 
wheat  in  swathes  with  an  action  closely  resembling 
that  of  scissors.  The  machine  is  quite  as  simple  as 
it  is  ingenious,  and  is  very  light  in  draught.  Many 
of  the  most  eminent  l-jiiglish  firms  are  represented 
upon  his  stand.  Another  Irish  firm  wliich  deserves 
to  be  spoken  of  with  cordial  commendation  is  that 
of  Messrs.  Kennan  and  Sons,  of  Mshamble-street, 
Dublin,  who  exhibited  an  unusually  large  assort- 
ment of  iron  and  wire  fences,  amongst  which  mii;ht 
be  noticed  their  improved  straining  and  interme<liate 
posts,  a  rather  novel  fence  for  tops  of  suidi  fences 
and  ditches,  having  curved  standards  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  mountain  sheep  getting  over.  They 
also  showed  specimens  of  the  fence  to  be  erected 
round  the  pond  in  the  PliCEiiix  Park,  Dublin,  for 
which  they  have  been  the  successful  competitors. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  Iri>h,  and  especially  a 
Dublin  firm,  able  to  compete  in  this  important 
branch.  The  trade  which  Messrs.  Kennan  &  Sons 
are  now  doing  in  the  ma  mfacture  of  lawn-mowing 
machines  is  very  encouraging.  The  till-actioii 
mower  exhiiiited  is  the  newest  machine  of  the  kind, 
while  the  garden  seat,  designed  and  manufactured 
by  them,  shows  that  the  horticultural  branch  of 
their  business  is  as  eneraetically  followed  up  as  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical. 

Some  very  fine  implements  were  to  be  seen  upon 
the  stand  of  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Norton,  of 
Liverpool,  who  represented  many  of  the  most  emi 
nent  English  manufacturers,  whilst  they  also  illus 
trated  tlieir  own  mechanical  ingenuity.  Chaff-cut 
ters, corn-crushers,  horse-rakes,  ploughsof  all  kinds, 
were  exhibited  by  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  ingenious  washing  machines  of  Mr. 
Bradford  which  have  now  found  their  way  into 
every  lari;e  laundry  ;  the  vulcanized  india-rubber 
bands  ami  hose  made  by  Mr  G.  D  'dge,  of  London; 
the  patent  haymakers  of  Messrs.  Ashby  and  Co.,  of 
Stamford  ;  and  the  well-known  American  reaping 
machines  of  Wood,  exhilnted  by  Messrs.  Toole  and 
Co.,  of  Westmoreland-street,  Dublin.  Some  of  the 
more  successful  forms  of  the  popular  sowina  machine 
were  exhibited  here,  as  at  every  annual  show. 


puiltoim  (|ntellir];c!itc. 


Newhv  and  ArijiAGii. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Kailway  Company  was 
held  on  the  31st  nit.,  in  Newry.  There  was  a  very 
strong  expression  of  0[)inion  against  the  Ulster  Rail- 
way Board  fur  refusing  the  Newry  and  Arnianh  Com- 
pany access  to  the  Armagh  St;ilion,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon.  'I'lie  station  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh 
line  is  now  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Armagh,  and 
passengers  have  to  be  conveyed  to  it  by  omnibus. 
The  revenue  account  exhibits  the  working  of  the 
short  section  between  Newry  and  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junction  Railway  at  Goragh  Wood  — a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  and  a- half  miles.  'I'he  gross  re- 
ceipts do  not  quite  equal  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  18G:i,  but  this  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  heavy  staff  employed  by  the  con- 
tractors consequent  upon  the  completion  of  the  works. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  tralKc 
for  the  past  three  years  : — • 

June,  1802.  June,  18G3.  June,  1SG4. 
Coaching  ..  £750  9  U  ..  £So7  17  0  ..  £747  7  11 
Merchandise       'JUi    6   4  ..    892  17  11    ..      8/)9  19  9 

£1,718  16  10  £1,700  H  11  £l,6ii7  7  8 
Tonnage    ..    16,400  tons;     IS.S.Htnns;  16,571  tons. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£1,805  lOs.  9d  ,  the  working  expenses  to 
£1.209  19s.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £oO  j  13s.  Id. 

Newkv  and  Gkkknohe. — There  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  31st  ult., 
maps  of  the  proposed  line  of  railway  between  Newry 
and  Greenore. 

Belfast,  Hot.vwooD,  and  Bangok. — The  ac- 
counts show  an  expenditure  upon  the  permanent  way 
and  works  of  the  sum  of  £79,734  18s.  3(1. ;  upon  bind 
and  compensation,  £27,799  Is.  7d. ;  upon  pai-lia- 
nientarv  expenses,  law  costs,  and  engineering, 
£12,533  15s.  7d. ;  and  upon  interest  on  mortgages, 
arbitration,  management,  &c.,  £2,184  13s.  lid. — 
making  a  total  expenditure  upon  the  undertaking  of 
£122,252  9s.  4d. 

Rici.FAST  AND  CouNTV  DowN — The  receipts  for 
half-year  ending  31st  ult.  amount  to  £1 8,969  17s.  1  Od., 
and  for  corresponding  half-year  to  £17,313  15s.  lOd., 
showing  an  inci'ease  of  £1,65G  2s.  This  satisfactory 
result  has  been  realised  without  any  increase  in  that 
portion  of  working  expenses  chargeable  to  tiallic 
account. 

PonTADOVVN,  DUNGANNON,  AND  OlMAGII  JUNC- 
TION.— The  steady  increase  in  the  traffic  receipts, 
since  the  opening  of  the  extension  to  Omagh,  con- 
tinues satisfactory.    Since  the  30th  June  hist,  the 


average  gross  receipts  have  reached  £400  weekly, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £21,000  per  annum,  or  double 
the  rent  whicli  the  Ulster  Co.  pays  to  this  company. 

Wkst  CoitK — The  annual  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors was  held  on  the  3  Ist  ult.,  at  the  company's 
(ifBces  Gracechurch-street,  London.  The  works  on 
this  line  have  made  good  progress  during  the  last  six 
inonihs.  Fr'om  Bairdon  to  Dunmanway,  a  length  of 
17^  miles  (with  the  exception  of  IJ  miles  still  under 
progress),  is  completed.  Of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  line  from  Dunmanway  to  Skibbereen,  a  length  of 
15J  miles,  4  miles  have  been  already  made,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  permaneut  way.  A  few  months 
more  it  is  hoped  will  see  this  line  of  railway  open  for 
general  traffic.  The  attention  of  the  board  is  still 
directed  to  the  desirability  of  making  Crookhaven  a 
port  of  call  for  American  steamer's,  now  that  the 
subsidy  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Galway  route, 
and  of  continuing  their  line  to  Crookhaven. 

CoKK  AND  YoufiiiAi,. — The  thirty-fixtli  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on  the  31st 
ult  ,  at  the  ofKces,  in  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad- 
street,  London,  Sir  Cusack  Rorrey,  the  chairman  of 
the  boar-d,  presiding.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year 
ending  30th  of  June  last,  from  traffic  have  been 
£12,328,  sirowirrg  an  inci-case  of  £2,449  over  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  corresponding  period  of  1863,  when  they 
amounted  to  £9.876.  'lire  average  increase  per  week 
has  been  £94.  During  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the 
current  half-year  the  receipts  have  averaged  £110 
tier  week  more  than  the  cori-esponding  eight  weeks  of 
1863.  Whilst  the  traffic  receipts  have  thus  increased, 
the  working  expenses  have  been  consiilerably  dimi- 
nished. In  1862  they  amounted  to  88  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts;  in  1863  to  69  per  cent.  ;  whilst  for  the 
last  yalf-year  they  have  not  exceeded  50  per  cent. 

WaU.WAV    AcCIDl'.NTS   AND   THKlrt    CAUSIiS.— In 

the  year  1801 ,  79  passengers  were  killed  and  789  in- 
jured by  railway  accidents  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
in  the  year  1802,  on  an  increj-sed  number  of  lines,  35 
pas.^engeis  were  killed  and  636  injured  ;  and  in  the 
year  1863,  on  a  still  increasing  len:;th  of  line,  35 
pa.<seiiger-s  wei-e  killed  and  401  injured.  The  number 
of  passengers  in  1 863  was  204,635,075,  without  in- 
cluding 64,391  season  and  periodical  ticket-holders. 
Estimating  even  that  these  last  travelled  on  an  ave- 
rage only  100  times  each,  the  number  of  passengers 
killed  irr  1803  was  less  than  orre  in  6,000,000,  and  of 
passengcr-i  injured,  less  than  one  in  500,000.  Of 
every  five  passengers  killed  three  lo.st  their  lives 
through  their  own  miscondrrct  or  want  of  caution,  so 
that  the  number  of  passengcr.'<  killed  from  causes  be- 
yond their  own  couti'ol  was  less  than  one  passenger 
in  15,000,000.  Of  the  passengers  killed  last  year, 
twelve  met  their  death  by  getting  out  of  or  attempt- 
ing to  get  into  trains  when  in  motion,  five  by  in- 
cautiously crossirrg  or  standing  on  the  line  at  a  station, 
one  by  leaning  out  of  the  carriage  window  on  ap- 
proachirrg  a  bridge  (since  widened),  one  by  getting 
out  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  carriage,  one  (in  Ir-elarrd) 
by  getting  on  the  roof  of  a  carriiige  and  walking 
along  the  train.  Of  the  13  passenger's  killed  in  1863 
fr'om  accidents  to  trains,  thr'ee  lost  tlieir  lives  through 
collisions  between  trains,  and  ten  from  the  trains 
getting  off  the  line,  seven  of  the  ten  in  the  accident 
on  the  Hunstanton  line  caused  by  a  heifer  being  on 
the  rails.  Of  thd  whole  number  of  accidents  to  pas- 
senger trains  in  the  United  Kingdom  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1863 — fifty-two  in  all,  exactly  one 
a  week,  and  precisely  the  same  number  as  were  re- 
ported to  the  Board  in  1862— thirty-two  were  caused 
by  collisions  with  other  trains,  ten  by  the  fi-ains 
getting  olf  the  I'ails,  six  by  their  running  off  the 
proper  line  thr'ough  the  points  being  wrong,  and  only 
four  fr-om  anything  br'eaking  or  getting  out  of  or-der. 
A  lar-ge  proportion  of  these  accidents  must  have  been 
pi'eventrble  by  careful  management. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  of  March  3 Ist,  in  its  de- 
scription of  Berisorr's  Great  Clock,  says:  "  It  is  a 
triunrph  of  ingenuity."  Benson's  new  showrooms 
contain  clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the 
day,  and  include  clocks  for  the  drawing  room, 
dining  room,  bedroom,  library,  hall,  staircase, 
bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret,  railways,  ware- 
house, counting  house,  with  musical,  astronomical, 
and  every  description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest  to 
the  highest  qualrty  of  which  the  art  is  at  present 
capable.  Church  and  turret  clocks  specially  esti- 
mated for.  Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks 
and  watches  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains 
a  short  history  of  watch  and  clock  making,  with 
descriptions  and  prices;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the 
purchase  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  enables  those  who 
live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  colonies, 
India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock. 
Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public 
clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received 
a  prize  medal  and  honourable  mention  in  classes  33 
and  \o. — 33  and  34  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Branch 
establishment,  C3,  Cornliill.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of 
appointment  to  H.R.Il.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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Du.  Von  Hahn,  Austrian  consul  at  Athens,  according 
to  reports  from  Vienna,  lias  been  ri'Cently  engaged  on 
a  seiies  of  excavations  in  tlie  Balidagli,  supposed  to 
be  tlie  spot  wliere  Troy  stood.  Jle  was  assisted  by  a 
band  of  tliirty-six  labourers  in  this  worlc,  and  is  an- 
nounced to  have  succeeded  in  hiying  bare  the  Acro- 
polis in  its  entiie  extent.  The  surface  consists  of 
masonry  of  the  Cydopean  character  common  in  the 
earliest  edifices  discovered  in  the  countries  inliabited 
by  the  ancient  Greelis.  No  sculpture  of  any  liind  lias 
yet  been  found,  but  numerous  Hellenic  coins,  lamps, 
fragments  of  clay  ligures,  &c.,  have  been  met  wiih. 
The  remains  of  the  Acropolis  lay  imbedded  under  a 
layer  of  ve.^etable  soil  13  feet  in  depth. 

A  discovery  of  antiquarian  remains  has  been  made 
at  Largo,  in  Fife.  A  tumulus  named  Norries  Law 
has  long  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  ai.tiquaries, 
and  has  now  been  thoroughly  explored  by  order  of 
Mrs.  Diindas  Durham,  to  whom  the  property  of 
Largo  belongs.  The  result  was  that  an  outer  and 
inner  circle  of  stones  were  disclosed,  upon  which 
a  cairn  had  been  raised.  Many  of  the  stones  bore 
traces  of  the  action  of  fire.  Near  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  circles  a  triangular  cist  was  found, 
containing  calcined  human  bones,  and  near  it  an 
urn,  surrounded  by  pieces  of  charred  wood.  Silver 
relics  of  great  interest  had  before  been  found  iu  some 
sandhills  close  by.  All  the  articles  discovered  have 
been  presented  by  Mrs.  Durham  to  the  Scottish  Mu- 
seum of  Antiquities. 

The  precinct  of  the  Savoy,  notwithstanding  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  hospital,  its  chief  structure, 
contained  many  commodious  liouscs,  ami  held  a  busy 
population.  The  king's  presses  were  maintained  here, 
and  here  all  proclamations.  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
gazettes  were  isiued.  Here,  too,  the  books  of  ilie 
Koyal  Society  and  other  contributions  to  popular  and 
scientilic  literature  were  produced,  as  we  learn  from 
tlie  title-page  of  the  Auijlui  Notitia,  now  lying  before 
lis,  whicli  iuforins  us  tliat  the  work  was  printed  in  the 
Savoy  by  T.  N.  for  Joliii  Martin,  printer  to  the  Royal 
Society,  at  the  Bell  in  St.  Paul's  churcliyard,  in  the 
j  ear  1671.  Besides  the  royal  chapel  of  the  Savoy, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  parish  of  St.  ]\Iary-le- 
Strand  on  the  destruction  of  the  old  churcli  by  the 
Protector  Somerset,  there  were  churclies,  or  congrega- 
tions, established  for  the  Dutch,  Higli  tJermans,  French, 
and  Lutheran.s,  and  also  Protestant  Dissenters.  But 
the  chapel  of  the  Savoy  alone  possessed  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary,  and  this  circumstance  drew  into  the 
plice  the  worst  characters,  and  often  led  to  serious 
consequences.  Whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to 
follow  a  debtor  or  other  offender  into  the  precinct  the 
mob  assembled  and  executed  summary  vengeance,  in 
accordance  with  the  wild  customs  of  the  locality.  In 
1C9C,  a  creditor  went  into  the  Savoy  to  demand  a 
debt  of  one  wlio  had  taken  sanctuary.  'J'he  popula- 
tion immediately  poured  out  from  every  nook  and 
corner,  seized  the  unfortunate  C!edit<ir,  tarreii  and 
feathered  him,  and  in  that  condition  conveyed  him  in 
a  wheelbarrow  into  the  Strand,  and  bound  him  to  the 
may-pole,  where  they  left  him. —  Once  a  Week. 

Dl.SCOVEKY   QV  AN   AnCIKN  T  BuiLDING  AT  TOR- 

woon.  —  .A.  curious  and  inieresting  antiquarian  disco- 
very has  just  been  nnido  on  Tappook-hill  in  Torwood 
Forest,  in  the  parish  of  Duiii[)ace.  The  discovery 
includes  a  large  circular  building,  intombed  in  a 
mound,  a  subterranean  passage  leading  therefrom  ; 
the  upper  portion  of  a  Scottish  (^«t-r!! ;  a  small  iron 
hammer  of  ancient  make;  with  other  historical  and 
monumental  remains.  Tappook,  the  scene  of  these 
discoveries,  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  old 
Koman  road,  and  about  half  a  mile  north-west  from 
'I'orwoud  Castle.  The  proprietor  is  Lieut. -Colonel 
Uundas,  of  Carioidiall,  near  Larbert  ;  and  it  is  at  his 
instance  that  the  excavations  which  have  led  to  the 
present  discoveries  are  being  made.  The  building 
which  has  been  disclosed  is  circular  in  shnpe,  and  the 
diameter  is  32ft.  Gin.,  with  a  depth  of  10ft.  What 
may  be  termed  the  main  entrance  is  situated  on  the 
south-west  side,  and  the  descent  into  the  chamber  is 
accomplished  by  a  stair  consisting  of  ten  steps.  The 
stairiase  is  elbow-shaped,  and  at  the  bottom  it  mea- 
sures 4ft.  Sin.  wide;  at  the  to[)  ■2rt.  lOin.  Adjoining 
it  is  the  entrance  to  a  subterranean  passage,  which  is 
supposed  10  communicate  with  Torwood  Castle.  The 
hypothesis  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  direction  taken 
by  the.  passage,  which  is  traced  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  building  by  interstices,  or  what  po.ssi- 
bly  may  have  been  auxiliary  openings.  The  sides  of 
the  entrances  to  the  chamber  and  subterranean  passage 
are  surmounted  by  compound  lintels,  and  the  whole 
building  indicates  a  regular  pririciple  of  construction. 
The  stones  have  evidi'iitly  undergone  a  rubbing  down 
and  dressing,  so  as  to  form  tolerably  regular  blocks. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  the  upper  stone  of  a 
quern  was  found,  together  with  a  small  hammer  of 
peculiar  make.  The  head  is  round  like  a  bullet,  with 
a  point  or  a|)ike  projecting  from  one  side.  A  "  biiig" 
of  stones,  weighing  from  lib.  to  21b.  each,  and  nearly 


all  of  one  shape,  was  discovered  in  a  part  of  the 
chamber.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  these  have  been 
selected  for  some  ol  ject,  possibly  for  using  with  the 
sling.  Among  them  is  one  of  rather  a  peculiar  form. 
It  is  oblong  ill  shape,  and  the  centre  on  either  side  is 
hullowed  out  so  as  to  admitofthe  insertion  of  a  watch 
gla,^s.  One  of  the  large  stones  with  which  the  cham- 
ber was  tilled  up  is  oriiamented  iu  two  corners  by  a 
character  or  figure  resembling  a  ram's  horn.  The 
bottom  of  the  chamber  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches  with  what  appears  to  be  ashes  or  charred 
wood  ;  and  at  iiiteivals  round  the  walls  are  cavities 
measin  ing  six  by  nine  inches.  The  theory  of  several 
genlleiiien  who  have  examined  the  building  is,  that 
it  has  been  used  as  a  watch-tower  probably  during 
Roman  or  Pictish  times,  or  perhaps  more  recently. 
Another  theory  is,  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  aborigines  of  ancient  Caledonia  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  The  chamber  in  some 
of  its  details  corresponds  very  closely  with  those 
ancient  habitations  which  have  been  found  elsewhere 
in  Scotland.  The  excavations,  however,  are  not 
nearly  completed,  Possibly  some  additional  light  may 
be  thrown  on  the  subject  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two. — Scotsman. 

A  correspondence  has  been  going  on  in  the  papers, 
apropos  of  the  restoring  of  the  cross  in  front  of  the 
great  Motel,  on  the  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Charing-cross.  It  has  generally  been  derived 
from  chere  reine,  that  is,  Eleanor,  the  dear  queen  of 
Edward  i.  Mr.  G.  J.  Wilde  has,  however,  exhumed 
the  following  passage  from  the  Liber  de  Antiquis 
Leyihus: — "  Quibus  literis  impetrati.--,  ecce,  rumores 
quod  piedicti  prisoiies  fueruiit  apud  CJierrinr/e  '^n^ttx 
Westmonasteriuin,"  &,c.  The  occurrence  referred  to 
in  this  passage  took  place  in  12G0,  whereas  Queen 
Eleanor  died  in  1291.  The  place  was  therefore  called 
Cherringe  long  before  the  citere  reine  reposed  there. 

The  Caveun  of  Bkuxiquei,  (in  the  department 
of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne)  and  its  organic  contents 
have  been  described  by  Professor  Owen,  in  the  state 
in  which  he  found  it  at  his  visit  in  January  last,  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Royal  Societj'.  From  his  abstract 
we  select  a  few  particulars.  The  contemporaneity  of 
the  human  remains  with  those  of  the  e.xtinct  and 
other  animals  with  which  they  are  associated,  toge- 
ther with  the  flint  and  bone  implements.  Professor 
Owen  said,  was  shown  by  the  evidences  of  the  plastic 
condition  of  tlie  calcified  mud  of  the  breccia  at  the 
time  of  interment,  by  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
human  bones  corrcspimding  with  that  of  the  other  ani- 
mal remains,  and  by  the  similarity  of  their  position  and 
relations  in  the  surrounding  breccia.  Among  (he  prin- 
cipal remains  of  tlie  men  of  the  flint  period  described 
are  the  following  :  —  1st,  the  hinder  portion  of  the  cra- 
nium, with  several  other  pans  of  the  same  skeleton, 
which  were  so  situated  in  their  matrix  as  to  indicate 
that  the  body  had  been  interred  in  a  crouching  posture, 
and  that,  after  dccompositicni  and  dissolution  of  the 
soft  parts,  the  skeleton  had  yielded  to  the  superin- 
cnmbeiit  weight;  2nd,  an  almost  entire  calvaiium, 
which  is  described  and  compared  with  difl'erent  types 
of  the  human  skull,  sh.iwii  to  be  superior  in  form  and 
capacity  to  the  Australian  type,  and  more  closely  to 
correspond  with  the  Celtic  type,  though  proportionally 
shorter  than  the  modern  Celtic  and  the  form  exhibited 
by  the  Celtic  cranium  from  Eiigis,  Switzerland;  3rd, 
jaws  and, teeth  of  individuals  of  different  ages.  After 
noticing  other  small  portions  of  human  ciaiiiuin, 
Professor  Owen  described  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  of 
an  adult,  and  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  immature 
individuals,  showing  the  characte:s  of  certain  ducidu- 
ons  teeth.  The  proportions  of  the  molars  are  not 
those  of  the  Australian,  but  of  other  races,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  ancient  and  modern  ICuropeans.  As 
in  must  primitive  or  early  races,  in  wdiich  maslication 
was  little  helped  by  the  art  of  cookery  or  liy  various 
and  refined  kinds  of  food,  the  crowns  of  the  molars 
were  worn  down  beyond  the  enamel,  flat  and  smooth 
to  the  stumps,  exposing  their  central  tract  of  osteo- 
deiitine  without  any  sign  of  decay.  The  Professor 
reserved  his  notice  of  the  remains  of  animals  killed 
for  food  and  the  flint  and  bone  implements  for  a 
future  communication. 

Mr.  Henry  Dunn,  foreman  of  the  works  which  are 
proceeding  on  the  site  of  Milton's  house  in  Barbican, 
writes  to  the  papers  to  say  that  collectors  ofielics 
may  find  some  there  to  gratify  their  taste.  The 
scluiolroom  ami  study  whore  the  poet  wielded  the 
ferule  are  not  yet  quite  demolished,  and  the  oak 
panelling  of  the  rooms  is  still  on  the  ground.  There 
are  also  some  panes  of  glass  telonging  to  the  old 
house.  Why  is  it  that  people  flock  to  the  house 
where  Shakspeare  was  born,  while  scarcely  any  care 
about  that  in  which  Milton  kept  school? 

As  the  navigators  working  on  the  Llanelly  and 
Swansea  Extension  Railway  were  excavating  at  Pon- 
tardulais,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  culvert,  and 
when  at  the  depth  of  10  ft.,  a  large  birch  tree,  a  liazel 
tree  with  nuts  on  it,  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  a  laige  basinful  of  nuts  were  picked  up.  All 
these  articles  were  in  excellent  preservation,  although 
they  muit  have  been  there  thousands  of  years. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The  Meteorite  of  Orgueil  has  been  ■  further 
analysed  by  M.  Cloez,  who  has  reported  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  its  density  is  equal  to  2'5G 
when  determined  in  a  liipiid  which  penetrates  it,  and 
to  185  in  the  contrary  ca,se — e.  y.,  in  olive  oil.  Its 
composition  is  analogous  to  the  organic  part  of  several 
species  of  lignites  (carbon,  63-50  ;  hydrogen,  5  98  ; 
oxygen,  30-52).  Iron  isg'  ner.illy  found  in  meteorites 
in  the  state  of  protoxide  :  in  this  meteorite  it  is  partly 
in  the  form  of  magnetic  oxide.  No  metallic  iron  or 
nickel  was  found,  and  only  traces  of  phosphorus  and 
a  weak  proportion  of  cbroniiiim.  Peroxide  of  iron, 
13-324;  protoxide  of  iron,  17'921;  .silica,  2-1-475  ; 
hygroscopic  water,  5  970;  and  small  quantities  of 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphur,  alumina,  miignesia,  lime, 
soda,  potash,  ammonia,  earthy  matters,  and  combined 
water. 

'I'he  preservation  of  copper  and  iron  in  the  sea  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  long  research  by  M.  Bec- 
querel,  who  has  submitted  a  memoir  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  The  causes  of  the  injury  (me- 
chanical, physical,  or  chemical)  influence  all  the  che- 
mical actions,  and  tend  to  the  production  of  electricity 
by  means  of  isolated  voltaic  pairs.  After  considering 
the  important  experiments  of  Davy  and  others  iu 
regard  to  copper  sheathing,  M.  Becquerel  describes 
the  careful  method  which  he  adopted  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  electric  action  required  to 
decompose  a  milligramme  of  water,  and  to  ascertain 
the  electric  slate  of  all  the  parts  of  a  protetted  metal, 
and  thus  to  find  the  laws  on  which  a  system  of  pro- 
tection might  be  based.  In  order  to  conduct  these 
experiments  on  a  large  scale,  the  Imperial  jMinister  of 
the  Marine  placed  at  M.  Becqucrel's  di-posal  all  the 
means  desired,  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent 
naval  engineers  in  the  port  of  Toulon.  The  result  of 
these  e.xperiments  show,  with  regard  to  copper,  that, 
as  on  every  metallic  surface  there  circulates  by  the 
intermediate  liquid  which  wets  it  currents  producing 
electro-chemical  decomposition,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
a  surface  so  as  to  avoid  these  deposits,  we  must  arm 
the  surface  with  an  electro-motive  power  equal  to  that 
point  at  which  these  deposits  become  insensible.  For 
this  purpose  laminie  of  iron  and  zinc  have  been  em- 
ployed. Laniinie  of  copper,  armed  with  iron,  and 
laminae  of  iron  protected  by  zinc,  present  similar 
effects,  with  the  difference  that  the  sphere  of  electric 
activity  is  less,  when  the  extent  depends  on  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  electro-motive  forces  of  the  pro- 
tecting and  protected  metal.  Whenever  the  iron  is 
covered  with  several  coats  of  white  lead  it  is  preserved 
so  long  as  the  paint  remains;  but  when  it  is  once 
removed,  either  by  friction  or  by  the  slow  dissolving 
action  of  the  sea,  the  metal  is  attacked  in  various 
parts:  those  which  have  lost  the  paini  become  nega- 
tive, and  the  local  alterations  are  gradually  dissemi- 
nated. For  further  details  we  must  refer  to  the 
Comptes  Rendtis,  vol.  lix..  No.  1.  M.  Becquerel 
trusts  that  tlie  means  proposed  will  be  found  to  be 
successful  in  preserving  vessels  from  the  action  of  sea 
water  and  from  the  attachment  of  marine  animals. 

It  will  be  an  interesting  fact  for  the  scientific  world 
to  learn,  from  a  recent  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
French  artillery  in  Mexico,  that  all  the  calculations 
which  hold  good  in  Europe  with  regard  to  the  range 
of  projectiles,  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of 
powder  used  and  weii;lit  of  ball,  were  comiiletely  in 
error,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  air  aud  consequent 
diniinntion  of  pressure. 


The  "Mechanics'  Magazine"  Sept.  5,  speaking 
of  Benson's  watches,  says : — The  nnmlier  of  watches 
produced  at  Ludgate-liill  is  something  enormous, 
touching  15,000  yearly,  manufactured  on  the  most 
approved  principle  of  division  of  labour,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  principal.  The  firm, 
as  we  understand,  does  not  profess  to  make  watches 
at  the  lowest  price,  but  the  best  watches  at  the 
price  ;  and  from  the  magnitude  of  their  business,  and 
the  necessity  for  more  extensive  premises,  we  may 
fairly  judge  that  they  have  received  the  impress  of 
public  approval."  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever,  hori- 
zontal, repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split  se- 
conds, and  every  description  of  watch,  from  the 
jilainest  to  the  highest  qualify  of  which  the  art 
is  at  present  capable,  and  adaptiid  to  all  cli- 
mates. Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  watches 
(free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  his- 
tory of  watcliinaking,  witli  descriptions  and  prices, 
from  3  to  200  guineas  each.  It  acts  as  a  guide  in 
the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who 
live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India, 
or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and 
have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Benson, 
prize  medallist.  Class  33,  honourable  mention, 
Class  10  ;  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  London. 
Branch  establishment,  G3,  Cornliill.  Established 
1749.  Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  war- 
rant of  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 
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NOTES  FROM  GLASGOW. 

(from  our  CORr.ESPONDKNT.) 

Ranges  of  cut-stone  houses  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, which  in  l)al>lin  would  be  thought  worthy  of 
special  remark,  rise  up  here  in  a  quiet  way,  untjoticed 
xnd  unreported  in  any  Imilding  periodical.  As  an 
instance,  1  may  mention  a  range  of  shops  with  flats, 
over  (in  cut  stone)  which  has  been  recently  erected  in 
Sauchie  Hall-street.  The  building  is  16  bays  in 
wiilth,  and  4  stories  in  height,  clever  and  even  novel 
in  design,  albeit  in  the  (;reel<  style!  I  iriay  mention, 
as  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  our  brethren,  that 
there  is  here  an  architect  of  eminence,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  a  firm  composed  of  two  architectural 
brethren,  the  Messrs.  Thompson,  who  have  made  this 
style  their  own;  and  I'ugin-liUe  decline  to  gratify 
wh.it  they  believe  to  be  the  degraded  taste  of  their 
clients,  by  workinginany  other;  thehintissuggestiveto 
architects  "set  in  authority."  An  important  building, 
erected  by,  and  the  property  of  the  same  architects, 
in  Gordon-street,  has  been  recently  destroyed  by  tire 
—  internally  totally  destroyed,  and  externally  to  a 
considerable  extent — it  is  a  very  handsome  and 
elaborately  designed  structure,  and  is  now  about  to 
be  restored. 

Several  churches  have  been  erected  by  the  same 
architects:  one  completed  some  four  years  ago  in  St. 
Vincent-street,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000. 

An  extensive  range  of  shops  and  warehouses — also 
by  the  Messrs.  Thompson,  and  in  their  peculiar  style, 
has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of  Dunlop-street  and 
Argyle-street,  in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of  cast 
iron  employed,  and  an  important  feature  of  the  e.x- 
terior  is  a  continuous  balcony  of  that  material,  of  a 
more  than  ordinarily  elaborate  design.  The  building 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Uuck  Hotel,  and  the 
an!;le  or  splayed  part  at  the  corner  of  Dunlop-street 
is  surmounted  by  a  hnj^e  buck  quite  too  large  for  the 
limited  demesne  it  enjnys ;  in  fact  this  building  is  by 
no  moans  so  happy  in  its  design  and  conception  as 
many  others  by  the  same  authors. 

A  Presbyterian  church  which  Ishould  think  will  cost 
-E8,000  or  £'.),000  is  approaching  completion  at  Par- 
tick,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
whom  your  readers  will  know  as  architect  of  the  Ulster 
]Jank,  Belfast,  is  the  architer-t. 

An  English  P2piscopal  Voluntary  Church  is  in  course 
of  erection  by  the  seceders  from  !St.  Jude's  congre- 
gation, on  a  site  adjacent  to  the  liver  Kelvin,  and 
close  to  the  gate  to  West  ICnd  Park.  Thecliuich  will 
consist  of  a  nave  and  gabled  side  aisles;  will  cost 
from  £8,000  to  £9,000,  and  is  by  Mr.  Honeyman. 
Another  church,  by  Salmon,  is  nearly  completed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  City.  Several  other  churches 
are  also  in  progress;  one,  at  the  corner  of  Dumbarton- 
road  and  St.  Vincent-street,  will  cost  from  £,5,000  to 
£6,000.  Two  others  in  the  same  neighbourhood  do 
lif  t  call  at  present  for  special  nienticm;  one  promises  to 
he  of  a  description  that  perhaps  the  less  is  said  of  it 
tht  better;  the  other  is  less  olijfctionable,  but  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  afford  food  for  criticism. 

Froin  the-ie  slight  notices  of  a  few  of  the  works  in 
progress  it  will  be  seen  that  the  architectural  world  of 
GIa--gow  is  not  idle,  and  that  there  aie  many  works 
in  progress,  further  particulars  of  which  would  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Dublin 
Builder. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  IIUCLAN'D. 


A  new  Presbyterian  church  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Kaaii,  Co.  Kildare.  The  cost  of  the  new  erection  is 
estimated  at  £800,  and  already  a  sum  of  £130  has 
been  subscribed. 

The  Vxclesiastical  Commissioners  are  about  to  remove 
the  old  flagged  roof  of  .St.  Mary's  Cliapel  of  Ease,  and 
to  replace  it  with  the  best  slating,  &c.  This  heavy 
and  exjiensive  work  will  be  carried  out  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  board.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is 
about  being  painted.  One-half  of  the  e.xpense  will 
be  defrayed  by  the  commissioners,  the  other  by  the 
parishioners. 

Messrs.  Lan3-on,  Lynn,  and  I>anyon,  Mr.  J.  TJaw- 
son  Carroll,  and  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Jones,  have  been 
invited  to  send  in  plans  for  a  church,  in  a  limited 
competition,  by  the  trustees  nominated  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Miss  Shannon,  of  Belfast,  who  left  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  trust  to  be  applied  to  the 
building  of  churches.  This  cliurch  is  to  be  built  at 
Sandycove,  and  the  sum  named,  £3,000,  for  a  church 
to  accommodate  1,000,  seems  ridiculously  inadequate. 
However,  we  await  tlie  result  of  the  competition,  to 
see  if  there  is  any  Sidution  of  such  a  problem. 


CHUKCH  BUILDING,  ENGLAND. 


All  lovers  of  art  and  church  restoration  must  re- 
joice that  some  one  both  willing  and  ab)e  has  been 
fnurid  to  take  up  the  great  work  of  painting  the  roof 
•f  Kiy  Cathedral,  left  nnfinislied  by  the  death  of  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  Styleinan  L'Estrange.    Mr.  T. 


Gambier  Parry,  whose  own  church  of  Hynam  in 
Gloucestershire  is  so  well  known,  has  nridertaken 
the  work.  His  late  essays  on  glass  painting  in  our 
contemporary,  the  London  C«/We;", havejustly  called 
f  rlh  the  admiration  of  all  interested  in  tliis  impor- 
tant branch  of  art. 

All  Saints  Church,  Margaret-street,  London,  is 
fir  the  present  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned.  Had  the  frescoes  not  been  attended  to 
this  year,  the  delay  of  another  twelve  months  would 
have  made  it  too  late  to  save  them. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  has  been 
laid  !it  Boston.  Its  probable  cost  will  be  £3,000. 
Architect,  .Mr.  G.  Hackford. 

St.  Benedict's  church,  Norwich,  has  just  been 
re-opened,  after  undergoing  alterations. 

The  beautiful  church  of  St.  Leonard,  Newland, 
near  Great  Malvern,  in  cormection  with  the  alms- 
houses for  decayed  asrriciilturists  founded  by  the 
munificent  charity  of  the  late  Lord  Beauchamp,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
the  new  buildings  for  the  pensioners  at  the  same 
time  formally  inaugurated.  The  buildings,  church, 
and  warden's  house,  with  a  connectins  cloister,  form 
three  sides  of  a  noble  quadrangle,  and  seated  in  the 
midst  of  lovely  scenery  facing  the  Malvern  Hills  at 
al)out  two  miles  distance,  present  a  very  striking 
o'«ject  in  the  landscape.  The  church  is  surmounted 
by  a  li^ht  and  elegant  campainle.  The  whole  group 
was  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Philip  C.  Hardwick,  Esq  ,  architect. 
The  inferior  of  the  church,  tlioirgh  small  and  com- 
paratively plain,  contains  some  rich  material  and 
very  fine  work.  It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel, 
with  an  aisle  to  the  latter,  connected  by  a  sinuularly 
beautiful  arcade  of  marlde  piers  capped  with  ala- 
baster ;  a  handsome  low  stone  screen  separating  it 
fnun  the  nave.  At  the  east  cud  there  is  a  sculptured 
reredos  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  aiul  above  it  a  painted  win- 
dow with  our  Lord  in  glory.  Tlieside  wiiulows  of  the 
chiincel  are  also  painted.  There  are  at  present  only 
temporary  stalls  for  the  male  pensioners,  choristers, 
and  clergy  in  the  chancel,  ami  for  the  female  pen- 
sioners in  the  side  chapel  or  aisle.  The  organ  is 
also  placed  in  the  latter  position.  The  luive,  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  parish  church,  is  filled  witli 
chairs;  and  in  the  west  wall  there  is  a  larire  aper- 
t'ire,  opening  into  a  rlormifory  or  sick  ward,  for  the 
convei  ience  of  pensioners. 

The  Preston  Guardian  states  that  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
C.  Adainson,  late  incumbent  of  Padihain,  has  ofl?"ered 
to  (jive  £4,000  towards  the  ereclion  of  four  chiircdies, 
one  to  be  built  in  each  of  the  fbllowiui;  places:  — 
Padiham,  Symonstone,  Hapton,  and  lligham. 

The  Temple  Church  has  been  thorouuhly  cleaned, 
and  the  exterior  on  the  north  restored,  under  the 
superirifeiulence  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  and  Mr.  Smirke. 
It  will  he  re-opened  tor  divine  service  on  the  2nd  of 
October. 

The  Bishop  of  London  lias  consecrated  the  new 
district  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Binyfield-streef, 
Calcdonian-road,  Islington.  It  will  accomodate  850 
persons,  and  has  cost  about  £3,000. 

Tiie  new  chapel  of  St.  John's  Collet'e,  which  is 
being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scoff, 
is  to  receive  an  important  alteration,  from  the  muni- 
ficent liberality  of  .Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  of  Fleet-street, 
formerly  a  distinguished  .student  of  the  college. 
Soon  after  the  work  was  begun  it  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Scott  that  a  massive  stone  tower,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  fleche,  or  wooden  spire,  would  he  a  great 
improvement  in  the  desisii  of  the  buildint;.  Mr. 
Scott  warmly  espoused  this  idea,  and  prepared  a 
design  for  a  tower  upwards  of  100  ft.  high,  and  open 
within  the  building  to  the  liei;;ht  of  the  second  set 
of  windows.  The  authorities  of  the  colle:;e,  how- 
ever, finding  that  the  proposed  change  would  in- 
volve an  additional  expenditure  of  l)etween  £5,000 
and  £0,000,  decided  that  they  could  not  in  prudence 
adopt  it,  and  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  work 
accoiding  to  the  original  design.  Mr.  Hoare  has 
recently  pronosed  to  the  College,  in  a  spirit  of 
princely  innnificence,  to  erect  the  tower  at  his  own 
expense.  The  offer  has  lieen  accepted  by  the  Col- 
Icire,  and  the  reipiisite  changes  in  the  plan  of  the 
building  have  been  already  commenced. 

The  sculpture  over  the  gateway  in  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields,  supposed  to  represent  St.  Giles  healing 
the  sick,  and  which  had  an  imposing  appearance  at 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  church,  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  whole  is  being  superseded  by  a 
modern  iron  railing. 

A  brass,  indicating  that  it  was  restored  in  memory 
of  the  late  Bi.^hop  Denison,  has  been  placer!  on  the 
floor  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Chapter-house  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  nit.,  a  new  church  was 
consecrated  in  the  larire  parish  of  Chesham,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  This  new  church,  called  CUirist  Church, 
has  been  erected  in  a  populous  suburb  of  the  town 
called  Waterside,  and  is  designed  as  a  chapel-of- 
ease  to  the  mother  church. 


On  the  11  111  ult.  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  ra- 
consecrated  the  church  of  Wootton  St.  Lawrence, 
Basingstoke,  which  has  been  relndlt  by  Mr.  Colson, 
architect  (the  old  materials  being  preserved  as  much 
as  possible),  and  a  new  aisle  added.  Duriii<r  the 
progress  of  the  work  some  intei'esting  memorials  of 
8  former  aiie  were  discovered  : — Carefully  built  into 
the  walls,  and  fixed  in  their  places  with  cement, 
were  three  boxes,  each  about  3  ft.  6  in.  long,  and 
about  4  ill.  deep.  One  of  these  was  in  the  north 
wall,  one  in  the  south  wall,  and  one  in  the  tower  ; 
within  two  of  these  nothing  remained  but  dust ;  in  the 
third,  charcoal  or  some  charred  remnants  were  left. 
No  parchment  or  aiiytliinii  else  which  could  yield  a 
cine  to  the  date  was  discovered.  The  Norman 
pillars  when  their  footings  were  laid  hare  were 
found  to  be  standing  upon  the  foundations  of  a  still 
more  ancient  north  wall  of  some  former  church,  and 
within  the  interior  of  these  piUers  were  some  re- 
mains of  older  columns,  with  fragments  of  floor 
tiles,  and,  singular  to  relate  (built  into  the  masonry 
in  the  eastermost  pillar),  a  wooden  trowel.  Two 
coHiii-shaped  slabs  without  inscription,  hut  wroiisht 
with  ornamental  crosses  in  low  relief,  were  embed- 
ded in  the  ancient  floor,  one  beneath  a  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  other  helovv 
the  church  floor  where  the  pulpit  at  present  stands. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Plaistnw,  has  lately  under- 
gone important  alterations.  Pews  have  been  re- 
moved, and  open  benches  have  been  placed  throiish- 
out  the  church.  An  unwieldy  pulpit,  a  reiding- 
desk,  &c.,have  been  taken  away  ;  an  oak  pulpit  on 
a  stone  pedestal,  a  lectern,  ami  stalls  for  a  surplieed 
choir  procured.  The  onran  has  been  removed  from 
a  western  nailery  to  a  position  near  thechoii'.  The 
chancel  has  been  ornamented  with  encaustic  tiles, 
new  altar-rails  provided,  gas  standards  of  apjiropri- 
ate  form  put  up,  the  vestry  altered  for  the  better 
ingress  ami  egress  of  the  choir,  &c. 

Lady  Rokewode  Gage  has  lately  executed  with 
her  own  hand  an  east  window  for  Alhury  Church, 
Surrey,  in  memory  of  .Vlr.  Henry  Druinmoiid,  .M.P., 
and  Lady  Harriet  Drummond  —  two  medallions  con- 
taining the  Cnicifixion  and  the  Resurrection,  with 
a  rnliy  background.  In  and  below  the  former  the 
passion-flower  is  freely  introduced,  while  in  the 
latter  the  lily  is  substituted  ;  the  windows  are  filled 
up  with  foliation,  in  which  the  vine  i)ears  a  promi- 
nent part.  The  glass  was  prepared  and  burnt  by 
Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  of  London. 

The  furniture  of  the  Priory  Church  at  Malvern 
hasjnst  received  an  addition  in  a  new  pulpit,  prayer- 
desk,  lectern,  and  a  pair  of  chairs  for  the  sanctu- 
ary, designed  by  Mr.  Scott.  The  whole  are  con- 
slrueled  of  oak,  and  the  cost  will  not  fall  far  short 
of  £500.  The  pulpit  is  in  plan  a  semi-quadrangle, 
with  the  three  sides  of  an  octagon  jutting  from  the 
whole  side  or  front.  It  is  moulded  and  panelled, 
each  panel  having  a  carved  ceiitre  on  a  diaper 
ground,  terminating  at  the  upper  end  with  a  carved 
foliage. 

A  memorial  window  of  eight  lights  to  Dr.  Luxmore, 
formerly  Dean  of  (iloiicester,  and  subsequently 
Bishop  of  the  Sees  of  Bristol,  Hereford,  and  St. 
Asaph,  has  been  erected  in  the  east  cloister  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral  by  his  surviving  daughters. 
There  ;  i  proposal  to  jtlace  a  meinoriiil  window  in 
the  same  cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  Coilrin.;ton 

Tewkesbury  Alibey,  erected  in  the  13th  century, 
is  to  undergo  restoration  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott. 


A  workshop  of  a  temporary  character  has  been 
erected  at  the  lere  of  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Kennan  and  Sons,  Fishamble-street.  It  is  princi- 
pally deserving  of  notice  as  being  a  very  successful 
application  of  the  "  bow-string"  principle.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  span  exceeds  35ft.,  and  the  heaviest 
timber  used  in  its  construction  does  not  exceed 
Sin.  by  1  in.  ;  those  in  the  lattice-work  of  the  princi- 
pals being  3 in.  by  Jin.  The  top  and  bottom  flanges 
are  each  in  one  piece — an  important  condition  in  the 
construction — and  the  weiglit  of  each  principal  does 
not  exceed  1 3  cwt.  The  outside  covering  is  composed 
of  rough  f-in.  sheeting  covered  with  oiled  canvas, 
and  the  shed  is  lighted  by  a  kind  of  lantern  light, 
and  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  builder. 

Extensive  additions  are  being  made  to  the  mansion 
of  Major  Irwin  at  Killadens,  on  the  banks  of  Lounh 
Erne,  about  six  miles  from  Enniskillen  ;  they  princi- 
pally consist  of  a  handsome  entrance-hall  and  recep- 
tion-rooms, &o.,  and  a  new  front  to  the  mansion,  in 
which  a  local  inarlile  is  freely  employed.  The  cost  is 
about  £9,000.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Beleek,  architect ; 
Mr.  Thomas  II.  Carroll,  of  Dublin,  builder. 

Additional  wards,  to  accommodate  40  patients,  are 
about  to  be  added  to  the  liichnroiid  Hospital,  North 
Brunswick-street.  IMr.  Win.  G.  Murray,  R  H.A., 
architect.    Mr.  James  Freeman,  contractor. 
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Aliout  6,400  silver  coins  of  tlie  reif^ns  of  Henry  TIL, 
John,  and  William  1.  of  Scotland,  were  discovered 
laiel)'  in  an  earllicnware  urn  at  Eccles,  near  Man- 
chester. They  have  heen  claimed  by  government  as 
treaswe  trove. 

Public  experiments  are  beinij  made  at  Lyons  at  the 
present  moment  to  satisfy  all  the  world  with  a  loco- 
motive which  ascends  and  descends  inclines  with  faci- 
litv.  The  point  of  support  of  the  wheel  is  flung  in 
advance  of  the  movement.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  people  trust  themselves,  even  after  the  best 
scientific  explanation  and  proof,  to  the  mercy  of  a 
train  gamboling  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

It  is  said  that  the  inunicipaUty  of  Paris  proposes  to 
build  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
fifteen  large  mansions,  destined  to  be  presented  to 
French  marshals  and  admirals. 

'J'he  SuH  Francisco  Bulltim  says  that  Sir  Macdonald 
Sti-phenson,  who  projected  the  great  railway  scheme 
in  India,  has  visited  China  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
proposes  that  Hankow  should  be  made  a  common 
railway  centre,  from  which  shuuld  radiate  trunk  lines, 
to  Shanghai,  050  miles;  to  Canton,  850  miles;  and 
to  Britisli  Inilia,  l.GOO  miles.  From  Shanghai  there 
should  be  a  line  to  I'ekin,  85J  miles.  Sir  Macdonald 
Stephenson  [iroposes,  however,  that  a  short  railway 
should  fiist  be  made  between  Tien-Tsin  and  Pekin, 
ami  between  Shanghai  and  Soochow,  to  accustom  the 
Chinese  to  the  value  of  railway  communication. 

An  Act  of  Parliami  nt  has  been  printe<l  to  amend 
the  law  respecting  compensation  to  families  for  rail- 
way accidents.  By  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  an  action  must  be  brought  for  a 
death  by  an  accident  within  six  months  in  the  name 
of  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  deceased.  It 
may  lia[)peii  that  a  default  occurs,  oi  that  the  execu- 
tor is  unwilling  to  bring  the  aciion.  Such  action 
may  now,  however,  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
jiiirties  entitled  to  receive  compensation.  By  the 
same  Act  the  jury  had  to  apportion  the  money  to  be 
awarded,  and  a  company  coidd  not  pay  an  amount 
into  court.  It  is  now  provided  that  <me  sum  in  the 
nutter  be  sulficient  to  be  paid  into  court;  and  if  the 
j  u'v  consider  the  same  sufficient,  then  the  verdict  on 
the  issue  to  be  for  the  defendants.  The  alterations 
now  maile  are  of  an  important  character  in  railway 
and  other  accidents. 

The  fam(ms  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  is 
one  of  the  largest  structures  in  North  America.  It  is 
built  of  wrought  limestone  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  It  is  .300 It.  long  by  150  wide,  and  has 
two  towers  on  the  ea-t  end,  each  220  ft.  high.  This 
is  just  the  height  (if  Bunker  Hill  monument.  A  bell 
hangs  in  the  north  tower  which  cost  £5,000  ;  it 
weighs  20,000  lbs.,  and  is  rung  by  a  timgue  weighing 
800  lbs.  It  is  only  rung  once  a  month,  and  can  then 
be  heard  for  twenty  miles  around.  The  church  will 
hold  20,000  people,  and  has  already  cost  6,000,000 
dollars,  though  it  is  not  yet  finished 

IJr.  Detliier  has  just  concluded  an  investigation 
into  iMSS.  of  the  once  famous,  but  long  lost  library  of 
Matthias  Corviiius,  King  of  Hungary,  portions  of 
which  were  in  the  Seraglio  library  at  Constarttinople, 
From  a  repoi  t  that  he  has  just  issued  it  apfiears  that 
the  total  number  of  (jreek  and  Latin  ALSS.  in  the 
Sirltarr's  library  is  06.  (.)f  these  only  10  can  with 
certaint}'  be  prorrounced,  from  intrinsic  evidence,  to 
be  Corvinian.  Of  the  remainiirg  80,  some  (although 
withottt  any  external  nrarksof  the  Corvirrian  Library) 
may  pos.^ibly  have  belonged  to  it.  But  the  larger 
proportion  appears  certainly  not  to  be  Corvinian,  and 
nray  fairly  be  believed  to  have  come  from  the  spcjil  of 
Tr  ebiz(jirde,  or  even  of  the  late  l  urkish  forajs-in  Italy 
and  elsev/here.  One  iMS.  bears  the  name  and  arms 
of  the  celebrated  Lodovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.  Of 
the  16  Corvinian  MS.S.  not  one  corrtains  anythitrg 
hitherto  unedited.  There  i.s  a  dispute  pending  between 
tlie  Turkish  municipal  authorities  and  the  Father's  of 
the  Dontinican  corrvent  at  Pera,  as  to  a  church,  a  wall 
of  which  forms  part  of  a  wall  given  by  the  Sultan 
for  irninicipal  purposes.  The  Dominicans  are  under 
Fr'ench  protection. 

We  urrderstand  that  government  has  given  Mr. 
James  Mackay,  of  Liverpool,  air  order  for  one  of  his 
wind.ige  adaptation  guns,  the  weight  to  be  10  tons, 
and  the  bore  the  .same  diameter  as  the  ordinary  68- 
pouirder.  A  12-pourr(ler  girrr  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  heavy  gun  recently  tried  will  shortlj'  be  pub- 
licly tested.  We  ar'e  informed  that  the  range  already 
attairred  is  much  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
wea  pon. — Times. 

Two  freehold  houses  in  Old  Broad-street,  London, 
near  Gresham  House,  were  sold  by  auction  for 
£23,500,  being  at  the  rate  of  £300,000  per  acre,  or 
£560  per  foot  frontage. 

The  olil  system  of  signalling  in  the  army  and  navy 
is  virtually  superseded  by  the  magneto-electric  and 
lime  lights  invented  by  Captain  Bolton.  The  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  have  finished  some  very  successful 
experiments.    The  lime  light  will  receive  and  trans- 


mit signals  with  certainty  to  a  distance  of  2.3  miles 
The  r.iiige  of  the  magneto  electric  is  greater.  The 
limelight  is  irow  supplied  to  every  ship  in  the  Chan- 
rrel  Fleet  for  night  signalling,  havirrg  superseded  all 
other  signal  lights,  and  especially  those  with  coloured 
glasses.  Tire  errtire  system  of  transmitting  the  sig- 
nals by  day  and  by  rright  is  available  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  expressed  by  jets  of  steam,  revolv- 
ing shutters,  a  coll  ipeing  cone  or  disc  by  day  ;  by 
one  bright  light  by  iright,  and  by  a  fog  horn  or  steam 
whistle  in  a  fog.  The  War  Departmerrt  aird  the 
Admiralty  will  name  a  comiirission  to  report  m  the 
advisability  of  establioliitrg  a  conjoint  set  of  sigrrals 
for  the  army  arrd  iravy. 

The  flax  tr.ade  is  exceedingly  prosperous ;  ever-y 
spindle  and  loom  working  full  time.  There  have  been 
300,000  acres  sowir  in  Ireland.  This  tr-ade  carries 
agriculture  along  with  it,  and  both  flourish  together. 
Iir  Ireland  tliere  are  irr  1861  14  percent,  more  spindles 
at  work  than  in  1859,  and  five  new  mills  ar-e  in  course 
of  erection.  By  a  return  I'ecently  made  to  the  Belfast 
Linen  Trade  Committee  it  appears  that,  '•  with  re- 
spect to  linen  power-loom  weaving,  in  1859  there 
were  orrly  28  weaving  factories,  containirrg  3,633 
looms,  whilst  in  1864  there  are  40  factories,  contain- 
irrg 8,187  loonr.s,  or  an  increase  in  five  year-s  of  up- 
war-ds  of  125  per  cent."  This  is  a  proof  of  Irish  in- 
(lustiial  energy.  If  we  look  to  Englanil  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  vnry  diflVr-eirt  picture.  There  the  flax 
spindles  have  decreased  28  per  cent,  between  the  years 
1856  and  1862. 

A  return,  showing  the  annual  value  of  all  real  pro- 
perty (incluiiirrg  railways  and  catrals)  in  all  parlia- 
mentary cities  and  boroughs  r  ited  under  Schedule  A, 
to  the  Income  and  Property  Tax  in  1857  and  1862 
respectivf  ly,  has  been  issrred.  In  1857  the  total  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax  under  Schedule 
A,  in  Irish  boroughs,  was  £2,089,191  ;  while  in  1862 
it  was  £2,443,195,  showing  the  total  increase  within 
the  five  years  to  be  £354,004.  From  the  return  in 
questiorr  we  take  the  following  figures : — Belfast,  in 
1857,  £284,576;  in  1862,  £338,550.  Dublin,  in 
1857,  £989,231;  in  1862,  £1,175,402.  Cork,  in 
1857,  £183,202;  in  1862,  £210,408.  Limerick,  in 
1857,  £89,268  ;  in  1862.  £110,588.  Waterford,  in 
1857,  £65,419  ;  in  1862,  £94,023.  Lond.mderry, 
in  1857,  £57,772  ;  in  1862,  £72,847.  Dundalk, 
during  the  interval,  has  doubled.  The  only  boroughs 
in  which  a  slight  decline  is  set  down  are  Armagh, 
Bandou,  Youghal,  Galway,  Drogheda,  Sligo,  New 
Koss,  and  Wexford.  In  the  counties  the  total  value, 
as  above,  for  1857,  is  £9,826,095;  for  1862, 
£10,957,351,  or  in  the  five  years  an  increa.se  of 
£1,131,256.  It  is  .somewhat  remarkable  that  Mayo 
and  Galway  are  found  in  the  category  of  the  largert 
increases.  The  total  annrtal  value  of  real  property 
assessed  in  cities  and  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1862  was  £148,599,047,  of  which  £120,059,963 
ivprcsented  Krrgland,  £15,128,538  Scotland,  and 
£18,400,549  Iieland. 

The  contract  for  the  draiirage  works  in  the  Athboy 
district  has  been  given  to  ]\Ir.  Wardr-opp,  builder, 
Conyngbanr-road,  Dulilin,  urrder  the  able  su[)erin- 
tendance  of  K.  A.  Gray,  Estp,  whose  engineering  skill 
as  developed  on  the  Shannon  and  Boyne  works  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  sitisfactory  comijletion  of  the  Meath 
drainage  impi-ovemeirts. 

Sir  Charles  Tr  evelyan  recommends  the  introduclioir 
of  the  sovereign  iirto  India  as  a  legal  tender  lor  ten 
rupees. 

In  1831,  the  town  of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  had  a 
population  of  43,527,  and  8,193  houses.  In  1861 
the  population  had  iircreased  to  106,000,  and  the 
number  of  houses  to  24,800. 

The  freshly  erected  cupola  crowning  the  Chi  rch  of 
the  Transfiguration  at  St.  Petersburgh  fell  on  tlie 
18th  ult.  The  loss  of  life  would  have  bet  ri  compara- 
tively limited  had  not  crowds  of  towirspi  ople  lorced 
an  entrance  into  the  edifice  beyond  ihe  control  of  the 
police  or  military  in  immediate  attendance.  The 
concussion  created  by  the  falling  dorrre  in  a  short  time 
broirght  down  the  whole  structure,  overwhelmirtg 
hundreds  in  the  ruirr. 

The  results  of  the  examtiration  in  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  have  just  been  published,  and  show 
the  usual  steady  rate  of  increase  in  tlie  number  of 
artisans  and  others  under  instruction  in  the  variorrs 
branches  of  science  which  this  department  encourages. 
Ill  1863  the  total  number  exanrined  was  2,671,  while 
in  1864  it  was  3,264,  being  an  increase  of  593,  or 
more  than  22  per  cent.  Inorgarric  chemistry  remains 
the  most  popular  subject,  there  being  851  candidates 
against  679  last  year.  Animal  physiology  is  second, 
479  havirrg  presented  themselves  this  year  against 
343  1  ist.  In  ncai-ly  all  the  other  subjects  there  is  a 
steady  advance,  'l  lie  actual  numbers  are  as  follow  :  — 
In  geometrical  drawing,  312  candidates ;  in  mecha- 
nical drawing,  185  ;  in  building  construction,  65  ;  in 
theoretical  mechanics,  43  ;  in  applied  mechanics,  20  ; 
in  acoustics,  light  aird  heat,  253  ;  iir  magnetism  and 
electricity,  269;  in  inorganic  chemistry,  851  ;  in  or- 
ganic chemistry,  142;  in  geology,  164;  in  minera- 
logy, 26;  in  animal  physiology,  479;  in  zoology, 


174;  in  vegetable  physiology,  121;  in  systematic 
botany,  70  ;  in  iitiiiiiig,  22  ;  and  in  metallurgy,  70. 
In  the  following  five  subjects  taught  in  navigation 
schools  which  have  this  year  been  added — viz..  Ma- 
thematics, navigation,  nautical  astronomy  steam  and 
plr3'sical  geography,  there  were  380  candidates. 

A  deputation  of  managers  and  masters  of  art 
schools  has  waited  on  Lord  Granville,  at  the  Privy 
Council  Office.  It  was  headed  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
who  very  ably  dwelt  upim  the  points  which  the 
schools  desired  the  Committee  of  Courrcil  on  Educa- 
tion to  take  into  consideration  before  any  new  miirutes 
founded  on  the  recoinmeirdation  of  the  late  select 
committee  of  inquiry  were  issued.  These  were 
mairrly  that  there  should  be  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  th<f  term  "  artisan,"  so  as  to  include  small 
tradespeople,  clerks,  apprentices,  &c.,  and  that  the 
schools  throughout  the  country  might  be  cheaply  and 
efficiently  worked,  with  an  amount  of  direct  state  aid 
equal  to  all  the  fees  and  subscriptions  raised  by  the 
schools  themselves,  viz.,  £20,000,  as  against  £46,636, 
claimed  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to 
have  been  spent  upon  the  schools  during  the  past 
year. 

The  new  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Stephens,  Mr.  Philip  II.  Calderon,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Leighton. 

A  remarkable  new  proof  of  the  sti'engfh  and  solidity 
of  English  engi.ieerirrg  work  was  given  the  other  day 
in  the  case  of  the  famous  iron  railing  bridge  of  Langaa, 
in  Jiitlarrd,  which  was  blown  up  by  the  Prussians 
during  the  late  campaign.  The  bridge  was  a  costly 
one.  200  000  Danish  thaler-s.  or  upwards  or£22,000, 
was  said  to  have  been  expended  on  it,  and  consisted 
of  a  .single  span  across  the  river  Guden,  a  few  miles 
south-west  of  Ilanders,  on  the  line  to  Vibnrg.  The 
first  explosion  but  partially  succeeded,  then  one  of 
the  buttresses  was  blown  up,  and  finally  a  charge  of 
CO  lbs.  of  powder  destroyed  one  of  the  tubular  girders. 
This  wanton  act  on  the  par't  of  the  Prussians  has 
been  universally  condemned  as  an  act  of  unnecessary 
barbarism  and  malicious  destructiveness 

Mr.  Edward  Taylor  is  at  present  engaged  on  minia- 
ture portraits  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  Prince 
and  Princess  Louis  of  He.sse,  Princess  Victoria  of 
Hes.se,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Princess  Alberta  of 
Leiningen. 

A  picture  of  no  ordinary  interest  has  just  been 
secured  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  It  is  the  portrait  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  painted 
hy  the  American  artist,  Washington  Allston,  c<msi- 
dered  by  Wordsworth  and  other  friends  of  the  poet 
the  most  satisfactory  likeness  that  ever  was  painted 
of  him. 

At  Mechlin  was  opened,  on  the  2Gth  ult.,  an  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art  lent  by  convents,  corporations, 
guilds,  and  private  collectors. 

The  coloureil  decoration  of  the  new  .'\ssize  Court  at 
Manchester  (an  illustration  and  description  of  which 
appeared  in  our  journal  of  April  1st.  1862)  is  by  Grace 
of  London.  The  gas  perrdants  by  Skidmore  of  Coventi'y. 
Architect,  Mr.  Waterhnuse. 

Sir  Wm.  Gibson  Craig,  the  Lord- Clerk  Registrar  of 
Scotland,  is  about  to  publish  calendars  of  the  records 
and  state  papers  of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James  IV.,  in  the  year  1488,  to  the 
union  ;  a  series  of  chronicles  from  the  earliest  Scottish 
annals  to  the  end  of  Janres  V.,  in  1542  ;  and  finally, 
facsimiles  in  photozincography  of  the  most  interestitig 
and  important  documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Scotland. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Society  of  Arts 
will  offer  prizes  of  nearly  £200  for  tlie  be.st  carvings 
in  wood,  which  will  be  either  exhibited  at  the  Adelphi 
or  Kerrsiiigton. 

A  nrusenm  of  fine  arts  and  antiqu'ties  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  to  be  formed  at  Florence.  The  whole  will  be 
gathered  in  a  splendid  palace  of  the  14th  century,  aitd 
will  be  a  sight  for  tourists. 

The  wor  ks  of  the  Thames  Embankment  are  making 
extr'aordinary  progress,  and  the  deposits  of  earth  be- 
tween Westminster  and  Bliickfriais  Bridge  are  already 
beginning  to  have  an  efTect  on  the  tide-way.  When 
old  London  Bridge  (which  served  as  a  sort  of  dam) 
was  removed,  the  water  between  these  points  fell  five 
feet,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  will  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  new  works.  A  portion  of  the 
earth  now  being  carried  to  the  embankment  in  front 
of  the  Temple  Gardens  is,  cuiiousl}'  enough,  dug 
from  the  foundations  of  new  London  Bridge,  and  was 
deposited  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  eastwai'd  of 
St.  Magnus  Church.  It  is  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  again  disturbed  and 
deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river  a  mile  and  a-quarter 
westward.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  public 
and  private  works  now  in  progress  in  the  metropolis, 
the  contractors  for  the  embankment  are  no  longer 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  dtbris  brought  to  them  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  charge  a  shilling  per  double  load 
and  eightpence  per  single  load  for  receiving  the  rub- 
bish. This  will  make  a  difference  in  their  favour 
of  several  thousand  pounds. 
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Treasures  of  PitiMiKuo.  —  Approacliing  Primlero 
from  the  south,  tlie  first  olject  is  the  church,  whicli 
stands  outside  the  town  in  tliis  direction,  with  two  or 
three  otlier  builJInys  of  importance — the  Cunonica, 
the  Furst  Amt,  &c.  Accustomed  in  all  these  parts  to 
Italian  architecture,  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  the 
Priniiero  ihutch  a  grave  Gothic  biiiMing  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  lofty  and  imposing  in  its  interior. 
The  tall  windows  filled  with  small  round  panes  of  dull 
glass,  and  guarded  outside  by  ornamental  ironwork, 
cast  a  solemn  light  within,  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  are  f;ided  frescoes,  the  arms  of  the  chief 
families  of  the  district,  said,  indeed,  to  be  those  of  the 
workers  of  the  mines,  to  whom  the  election  of  tlie 
church  was  due,  and  who,  being  German,  adopted  for 
it  a  German  style.  A  curious  crucifix,  in  dark  wal- 
nut wood,  over  one  of  the  aKars.  was  found,  with  a 
bell,  among  the  ruins  of  the  buried  vill.ige ;  but  the 
great  boast  of  the  church  and  the  valley  is  a  moustranz, 
or  hand-shrine,  fur  exhibiting  the  Ilost.  It  is  of 
solid  silver,  two  feet  liij;li,  in  sliape  like  a  Gothic  spire, 
sheltering  tliree  fingers  in  gilt  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  John  The  centre,  of  Bohemian  glass,  forms 
a  .sort  of  lantern,  and  the  whole  weighs  eleven  pounds. 
It  is  accounted  to  be  6o0  3'ears  old,  having  been 
presented  by  the  silver  workeis  at  the  time  the  church 
was  built,  and  became  an  object  of  such  notoriety 
that  the  Venetian  Kepublic,  we  are  a--sured,  desired 
to  make  it  tlieir  own.  by  purchase,  or  even  otherwise, 
if  tlie  Signori  are  not  belied.  'i'hey  seem  to  fear  no 
thieves  now  ;  remarking  upon  the  insecurity  of  the 
sacristy,  we  were  told  that  no  robbery  had  been  known 
in  the  valley  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  priest 
of  this  church  is  the  ecrlesia>tical  superior  of  all  others 
in  the  valley. —  T/ie  Dulomite  Mountains. 

ARriFiciAL  Nitre  Behs  in  Ai.gkria. — In  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Willon 
treats  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  render  saltpetre  so 
abundant  in  Algeria.  The  natural  formation  of  nitre 
generally  depends  upon  the  abundance  of  organic 
mould,  which  it  is  easj-  to  replace  by  a  pure  principle, 
such  as  huinic  acid,  e.xtracted  from  charcoal  or  sugar. 
The  simultai  eous  combustion  of  the  humic  principle 
and  ammonia  produces  nitre,  and  M.  Millon  en- 
deavours to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the  organic 
refuse  of  towns,  so  injurious  to  tlieir  sanitary  condi- 
tion, may  be  turned  to  account  by  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  nitre.  But  this  organic  refuse  does  not 
promote  nitrification  until  it  is  transformed  into 
mould  of  humus,  when  it  n.ay  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose as  jM.  Millun  describes.  He  caused  several  rect- 
angular basins  to  be  dug  in  Algeria,  half  a  metre 
long,  and  35  centimetres  broad  by  22  in  depth.  Each 
of  them  was  filled  with  from  15  to  18  kilos  of  nitrifi- 
able  mould;  the  basins  were  all  rendered  water-tight 
by  a  kind  of  mastic,  and,  in  order  to  make  water 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  before  it  touches  the  surface, 
three  earthenware  pipes  were  inserted  perpendicularly 
into  the  mould,  so  that  the  water  poured  through 
them  first  reached  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  then, 
gradually  spreading,  was  sucked  up  by  the  mould, 
which  at  length  became  damp  at  the  surface.  The 
water  thus  supplied  was  sluwly  carried  off  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
M.  Millon,  perceiving  the  upper  surface  to  get  dry, 
examined  the  contents  of  each  basin,  when  he  found 
that  the  superficial  stratum  of  mouhl  contained  much 
more  nitre  than  the  lower  strata,  the  dilfereiice  in 
some  cases  being  as  100  to  1.  Even  the  tops  of  the 
earthenware  pipes  were  in  some  cases  covered  with 
cr3-slals  of  nitre.  As  ammonia  is  contained  in  mould 
together  with  the  huinic  principle,  if  the  former  should 
become  exhausted  sal  ammoniac  ought  to  be  added. 
M  Millon  concludes  with  observing  that  the  condi- 
tions of  nitrification  stated  by  him  are  everywhere  to 
be  found,  and  are  often  neglected.  At  Algiers  they 
used  to  throw  the  beat  mould  into  the  sea,  and  but  a 
few  years  ago  dung  used  to  be  burnt  at  the  very 
gates  of  Constantia. 

Soda  in  Coai.  Gas.  — On  examining  the  flame  of 
the  gas  employed  in  Munich,  Professor  Vogel  re- 
marked a  pale  soda  line  (double  line  of  yellow  light), 
which  was  not  observed  when  the  gas  was  passed 
through  sulphuric  acid.  On  analysing  afterwards  the 
deposit  on  the  surface  of  a  copper  burner  which  had 
been  in  use  a  year,  the  Professor  found  a  considerable 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

What  is  Law  Like  ? — Law  is  like  a  country 
dance ;  people  are  led  up  and  down  till  they  are 
fairly  tired  out.  Law  is  like  surgery;  there  are  a 
great  many  unconiuion  cases  in  it.  It  is  like  physic 
too ;  those  who  take  least  of  it  are  best  off.  Law  is 
like  a  new  fashion  ;  people  are  bewitched  to  get  into 
it ;  and  like  bad  weather,  most  people  are  glad  to 
get  out  of  it. 

New  Puocess  for  Preserving  Timber.  —  A 
scientific  gentleman,  a  native  of  Russia,  has  discovered 
a  process  by  which  timber,  though  newly  felled,  may 
become  so  liaid  as  to  resist  the  influences  of  the  most 
trying  climate  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  The 


most  curious  part  of  the  invention  is  that  it  does  not 
involve  the  use  of  chemicals  of  any  sort,  such  as 
steeping  in  creosote,  &c.,  and  that  the  process  is  ap- 
plied to  the  tree  while  growing.  The  inventor  is  now 
making  ariangements  for  the  supplj'  of  timber  to 
railway  company  contractors  in  England,  itc,  and  will 
not  require  any  lemuiieration  further  than  the  amount 
which  may  be  paid  fur  ordinary  timber  until  the 
period  shall  have  elapsed  beyond  which  the  ordinary 
railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  &c  ,  require  to  be 
replaced.  The  best  railwiiy  sleepers  require  renewing 
at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  years;  but  the  in- 
ventor of  the  new  process  of  preparing  timber  asserts 
that  he  will  supply  an  article  which  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed for  fifty  years 

Fink-Art  Gossip. — The  Council  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  South  Kensington,  have  offered 
the  following  prizes  for  competition  to  all  Art- 
workmen —namely,  two  prizes  of  £20  and  £10  for 
the  two  best  wood-carvings  of  a  pulpil-panel  in 
oak,  the  subject  beiii!;  "  The  Good  Samaritan  ;"  two 
prizes  of  £10  and  five  guineas  are  offered  for  the 
two  best  reproductions  in  silver,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
of  a  cast  in  the  Architectural  Museum  collection, 
representing  a  group  of  leaves.  There  are  also  two 
prizes  for  enamels.  One  of  £10  for  a  rosette,  exe- 
cuted in  transparent  enamels  on  silver,  the  colours 
to  be  of  not  less  than  nine  separate  tints  ;  and  a  prize 
of  £10,  given  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  for  a  rosette,  executed 
in  opaque  enamels  on  a  ground  of  copper,  the  colours 
to  be  of  not  less  than  nine  separate  tints,  hona  fide 
Art-workmen  only  can  receive  prizes.  Prize  certifi- 
cates of  merit  will  be  given  in  deserving  cases,  and 
the  Council  will,  at  their  discretion,  award  the  sum  of 
£1  Is.,  or  upwards,  or  a  boidc,  for  olijects  showing 
particular  merit,  although  it  be  not  sufficient  to  secure 
a  prize. — AtheiuBum. 

VuAL  FoKCE  AND  CONTRACTILITY. — Dr.  Lionel 
Beale,  eminent  for  his  researches  on  the  nervous  .sys- 
tem, thus  concludes  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Jourrnd 
of  Microscopical  Science: — "  I  think  that  every  tissue 
or  organism  consists  of  matter  that  lives  and  matter 
that  is  formed.  The  first  is  the  seat  of  peculiar 
change,  sui  generis,  which  never  occui"s  in  things 
inanimate.  The  second  manifests  phenomina  which 
are,  properly  considered,  physical  and  chomical.  The 
movements — the  decomposing  and  the  formative,  the 
analytical  and  syntlietical  power  of  the  living  matter — 
are  due  to  the  operation  of  a  power,  or  force,  or  enei'gy, 
which  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  work  achieved, 
nor  to  be  altered  or  converted  into  other  forms  of 
force.  It  is  a  power  that  may  be  ti'ansmitted  from 
particle  to  particle,  or  that  may  cease  its  manifesta- 
tion for  ever.  How  it  originated  we  have  not  the 
slightest  knowledge.  We  orrly  know  now  that  it  is 
always  propagated  from  particle  to  particle,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  transferred  to  particles  at  a  distance. 
Heat  is  but  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  this 
wonderful  power  manifests  itself,  not  the  power  itself. 
Contractility  i.s  a  property  of  muscle  ;  contraction  and 
elasticity  are  properties  of  fibrin,  just  as  hardness  is  a 
property  of  horn,  or  nail,  or  bone,  &c. ;  but  motion, 
increase,  formation,  as  manifested  in  germinal  matter, 
are  transmitted  from  particles  of  matter  that  pos-ess 
them  to  particles  of  matter  that  do  not.  iNluscledoes 
not  transmit  its  contractile  propertv,  nor  yellow  elastic 
tissue  its  elasticity,  to  matter  wh  ch  is  devoid  of  these 
characteristics.  Hence  I  distinguish  the  movements 
of  germinal  or  living  matter  from  the  moveitients  of 
muscular  tissue;  and  surely  I  may  correctly  term 
them  vital  movements  until  some  one  proves  that 
similar  movements  occur  in  matter  which  is  not 
alive." 

Pictures  at  the  Sydenham  Palace — A  special 
attraction  is  presented  at  the  present  time  at  the 
Ciystal  Palace,  in  the  shape  of  a  hundred  high-class 
paintings,  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  the  property 
of  Mr.  U.  Price,  of  York-terrace,  Regent's  Park.  In 
the  gallery  for  works  of  art  on  sale  there  are  no  less 
than  1,G00  paintings  and  drawings  exhibited,  many 
of  high  character. 

Thic  Proposed  Schleswig-IIolstein  Canal. — 
Pendirig  the  decision  as  to  the  government  of  the 
Uuchies,  the  Prussians  are  pushiirg  .n  the  surveys  for 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  Canal,  which  is  to  connect  the 
Elbe  directly  with  the  Baltic.  It  is  calculated  that 
if  this  canal  can  be  cut  the  Sound  will  cease  to  be  of 
aiiy  importance,  that  the  route  to  the  Baltic  will  be 
through  German  possessions,  and  that  Copenhagen, 
now  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  which  passes  the  Sound, 
will  be  entirely  ruined.  These  consider-ations  have 
secured  to  the  project  enthusiasticsupport  in  Germany, 
but  the  practicability  of  the  canal  is  not  yet  settled. 
All  things  are  pos.^ible  to  engineers,  but  a  ship  canal 
capable  of  carrying  men-of-war,  forty  miles  long,  and 
with  an  harbour  at  each  end,  is  an  enterprise  which 
has  not  yet  been  undertaken  in  the  world. — Spectator. 

Thk  Cost  of  Iron-clads. — A  return  just  issued 
bv  the  Admiralty  shows  the  cost  incurred  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  iron-plated  ships.  The  cost  of 
the  conve-sion  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  from  herforrner 
condition  of  a  wooden  three-decker  to  that  in  which 
she  now  is  has  been  £120,70-1,  but  the  amount  pro- 


posed to  be  expended  for  the  additional  teak  girdling 
which  is  to  be  fitted  on  is  not  stated.  The  Achilles 
has  cost  £381,025  ;  the  Black  Prince,  birilt  by  con- 
tract, £330,114  ;  the  Hector,  £256,369  ;  the  Mino- 
taur, £352,075 ;  the  Prince  Consort,  £211,083  ;  and 
the  Royal  Oak,  £215,8118.  Mr.  Heed's  two  ships  also 
figure  in  these  lists — the  Research  for  £63,773,  and 
the  Enterpri.se  for  £59,079.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1864,  was — 
on  ships  and  vessels  building  in  the  Royal  Dockyard, 
£1,117,713;  on  those  building  by  contract  or  pur- 
chased, £2,088,499  ;  on  ships  commenced  as  wooden 
ships  and  converted  while  on  the  stocks,  £1,332,982. 
The  Roj'al  Sovereign  and  the  Constance  figure  in 
separate  tables,  the  first  as  a  wooden  ship  converted 
into  an  iron-cased  cupola  ship,  and  the  second  as  a 
sailing  ship  converted  into  a  screw  steamer  at  a  cost 
of  £78,366.  The  grand  total  of  the  amounts  ex- 
pended, therefore,  during  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1864,  is  £4,744,324. 

The  Reptiliferous  Rocks  and  Footprint 
Strata  of  Scotland.— Professor  Haikness,  in  a 
paper  on  this  interesting  subject  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  a.S3erts  that  the 
footprint  sandstones  of  Ross-shire  constitute  the  upper 
portion  of  the  old  red  sandstone  formation,  and  that 
the  strata  embraced  in  a  lineof  section  from  the  Nirg 
to  Canibus  Shandwick,  from  above  the  gneiss  to  the 
footprint  sandstimes  of  'I'arbetness  inclusive,  are  con- 
formable througliout,  and  are  referable  to  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone — namely, 
the  conglomerates  and  yellow  sandstones  (of  a  thick- 
ness of  1,500  ft.)  belonging  to  the  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone  ;  the  grey,  flaggy  sandstones  and  shales  of 
Geanies — the  equivalent  of  the  Caithness  flags — con- 
taining Osteolepis,  Coccosteus,  and  Acantliodes,  and 
thus  referable  to  the  Middle  Old  Red  ;  thirdly,  con- 
formable strata,  consisting  of  conglomerates,  and 
toot-bearing  and  other  sandstones  appertaining  to  the 
higher  members  of  the  system.  The  foot-bearing 
sandstones  have  a  thickness  of  400  ft.,  and  represent 
the  reptiliferous  sandstimes  of  the  Elgin  area,  though 
not  overlain  by  coinstones  as  in  that  district. 

The  Telegraph  in  Fkance. — It  is  estimated 
that  the  telegraphic  lines  in  France  (exclusive  of 
those  used  by  railways  for  their  own  purpose)  stretch 
over  61, 528j  miles ;  the  average  annual  number  of 
private  telegrams  is  one  million  and  a-hal'. 

The  Standard  October  23,  1802,  speaking  of 
Benson's  Aigentine  in  the  Exhibition,  says, — "  Per- 
fect in  point  of  form,  and  good  as  a  piece  of  work- 
manship.'' This  splendid  material  is  a  compound  of 
various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  pure  silver, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessiirg  all  the 
beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  durability  of  silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  argentirre  and 
the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most 
skilful  judge  cannot  distirrguisir  between  them,  while 
its  durability  is  so  tjreat  that  after  many  years'  wear 
its  appearance  remains  unaltered.  During  the  last 
seventeerr  years  it  has  beeir  so  well  received  by  the 
public,  that  its  manufacture  has  been  extended  to 
all  those  articls  usually  made  in  silver,  viz.,  spoons, 
forks,  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee  services,  waiters, 
tiread  and  cake  baskets,  carrdalalira,  dishes  of  all 
kinds,  epertiirps,  claret  jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c  A 
sample  spoon  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kin>;dom  on  receipt  of  30  stamps  ;  and 
an  illustrated  catalogrie  containina  300  engravings 
and  full  price-list  of  the  various  manufactures, 
both  ill  aigentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  prize 
medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "excel- 
lence of  manufacture,  argentine,  and  electro  plate." 
Post-office  orders  ami  cheques  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch  Establishment, 
63,  Cornliill.  All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  principal  establishment,  33  and  34, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Established  1749.  Watch 
and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointment 
to  H.R  H.  the  Prirrce  of  Wales. 
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our  readers,  m  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
works  cuntetii plated  or  in  progress. 

Books  for  Beciew  in  this  Journal  should  bt 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mabbot-street. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
HuiLDiiR,  should  be  addressed  to  .Mr.  Petbk  Roe, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advei  tisements  must  be  made. 
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ANOTHER  BLOW  FOR  LIFE.* 

[HE  interests  of  society  often  render 
it  expedient  not  to  ntter  the  whole 
truth — the  interests  of  science,  never; 
for  in  this  field  we  have  much  more  to  fear 
from  the  deficiency  of  truth  than  from  its 
abundance."  So  wrote  a  ftimous  English 
writer  somewhat  seutentiously  some  forty 
years  ago — and  like  many  sententious  plati- 
tudes in  which  some  writers  of  that  era  were 
wont  to  indulge,  while  it  contains  some  slight 
superficial  sparkles  of  truth,  it  grapples  but 
feebly  with  the  great  thing  of  which  it  would 
speak.  It  may  be  fairly  classed  with  the  re- 
markable maxim  of  the  celebrated  statesman 
who  considered  that  "  language  was  given  to 
man  to  conceal  his  thoughts." 

There  are  interests  of  society  of  a  higlier 
and  holier  purpose  than  the  author,  whom  we 
have  quoted,  in  his  shallowness  ever  dreamt 
of,  so  intimately  and  closely  wrapped  up  with 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  cause  of  truth 
that  we  cannot  sever  them.  There  is  a  cause 
in  which  the  interests  of  society  cry  aloud, 
and  yet  this  is  the  most  selfish  and  material 
point  of  view  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  us, 
for  in  visiting  the  poor  in  their  deadly  lanes 
and  alleys,  and  fighting  a  hand-to-hand  battle 
with  disease,  misery,  and  crime,  earnestly 
working  to  better  the  condition  of  our  poorer 
brethren,  there  is  some  higher,  better  pur- 
pose than  in  doing  so  merely  that  danger  may 
be  further  from  our  dwellings,  the  cost  and 
care  of  our  criminal  population  be  less,  and 
our  poor  and  parish  rates  lighter,  for  these  are 
the  points  in  which  this  cause  of  which  we 
write  most  affects  "  society  "  as  we  are  pleased 
to  understand  the  word. 

We  have  before  us  a  volume  of  attractive 
exterior,  the  title  of  which  will  be  found  at 
the  head  of  this  article — a  ftinciful  one  some 
may  say,  but  if  they  have  read  but  a  few  pages 
of  it,  and  glanced  at  its  illustrations,  we  will 
answer  for  it  they  will  cease  to  smile  at  the 
title,  and  find  it  justified  by  the  sad  realities 
of  whicli  it  treats.  The  vivid  sketches  and 
details  of  a  phase  of  life  with  which  the  reader 
has  never  before  been  familiar,  however  pain- 
ful they  may  be,  will  be  found  to  exercise  a 
strange  fascination  for  him — thus  graphically 
and  attractively  placed  before  him. 

To  those  right-minded  persons  who  are 
habitual  readers  of  their  Builder,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  articles  which  compose  this 
book  will  not  be  unfamiliar — should  they  not 
even  have  met  them  before  they  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  familiar  pen 
of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  the  editor  of  the 
Builder, — they  will  not  need  the  assistance  of 
the  title-page  to  do  this,  but  from  it  they  will 
learn  that  they  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Jjrown  for  at  least  the  most  part  of  the  graphic 
sketches  by  which  they  are  illustrated,  and 
which  assist  so  forcibly  in  bringing  its  moral 
pictures  vividly  before  the  reader.  There  are 
others,  however,  of  our  audience  into  whose 
hands  the  Builder  rarely  comes,  and,  at  the 
risk  of  wearying  our  more  orthodox  profes- 
sional readers,  we  have  to  inform  them  that 
this  is  not  the  first  work  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  but  is  only  a  following  up  of  his 
previous  works  —  "  London  Shadows  "  and 


•  "  Aiiotlicr  niow  for  Life  "  By  George  Goawin,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
LoiiUon;  W.  II.  Allen  wid  Co.  ia(i4. 


"  Town  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges,"  by 
what  he  quaintly  and  justly  calls  "  Another 
Blow  for  Life." 

Mr.  Godwin  is  no  sentimental  book  maker, 
no  preacher  ascending  his  pulpit  full  of  all- 
edifying  precept,  dealing  out  to  us  dreary 
platitudes,  and  who,  descending,  forgets  to 
add  the  example  of  goodly  practice  which 
gives  life  and  weight  to  the  sermon.  The 
sad  real  story  which  he  has  to  tell,  and  which 
he  does  simply,  attractively,  with  much  genuine 
feeling  and  not  a  little  grim  humour,  has  not 
been  arrived  at  second  hand  from  others,  but 
has  been  sought  out  patiently  and  laboriously 
by  him  in  person  in  such  haunts  of  poverty, 
disease,  vice,  crime,  and  danger  as  cause  a 
shudder  in  the,  at  first,  almost  incredulous 
reader, 

Li  picturing  to  ourselves  those  scenes  we 
must  remember  that  there  are  revolting  parts 
of  the  picture  which  Mr.  Brown's  sketches  fail 
to  convey — that  there  are  unwritten  phases  of 
squalid  poverty,  famine,  infamy,  what  not, 
that  Mr.  Godwin  shrinks  from  giving,  lest  he 
should  so  pain  and  harass  his  readers  as  to 
defeat  the  object  he  has  in  view, — to  enlist 
their  sympathy  in  the  cause  for  which  he 
labours.  As  we  lay  down  the  book  we  will 
say  with  one  of  old  truly — "  The  destruction 
of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,"  remembering 
duly  why  it  was  said,  as  Thackeray  would 
have  put  it, 

"  For  you  and  me  to  heart  to  take 
(O  dear  beloved  brother  readers) 
To-da)',  as  wlien  the  good  king  spake, 
Beneath  the  solemn  Syrian  cedars." 

were  it  not  that  there  was  some  practical 
teaching  for  us  all  in  this,  we  would  hesitate 
to  bring  a  book  which  only  treats  of  the  poor 
of  the  City  of  London  so  strongly  before  our 
readers,  but  is  there  no  lesson  suggested  by  it  ? 
Are  there  no  poor  in  the  City  of  Dublin?  no 
filthy  festering  lanes  where  disease  broods,  and 
crime  Avalks  boldly  abroad  ?  no  plague  spots 
unvisited  and  uncared  for?  We  will  be 
answered,  yes,  but  nothing  so  dreadful  and 
horrible  as  this  book  tells  of  London.  We  say 
let  the  objector  go  into  the  Earl  of  Meath's 
Liberties  or  many  other  local!  ties  we  could  name : 
he  need  not  even  travel  thirty  yards  from 
the  centre  of  gay  Sackville- street  to  find  such 
scenes  as  he  never  dreamt  of,  and  if  he  prides 
himself  on  our  superiority  in  the  absence  of 
crime  and  vice,  let  hiin  read  the  following  pas- 
snges  from  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  Ireland 
for  the  year  1863,  now  published  for  the  first 
time  ;  let  him  note  particularly  those  at  the 
end  of  the  extract  which  relate  to  the  city  of 
Dublin  :— 

"  The  criminal  classes  at  large — the  known  thieves, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  prostitutes,  suspected  persons, 
vagrants  and  tramps — are  returned  by  the  police  at 
22,220  ;  in  England  and  Wales  the  return  was 
12G,136.  As  the  population  of  Ireland  is  to  that  of 
England  and  Wales  as  I  to  3'7,  these  numbers  imply 
tliat  in  equal  populations  there  are  above  34,000  of 
the  criminal  classes  in  England  to  22,290  in  Ireland  ; 
the  criminal  classes  are  1  in  260  of  the  population  of 
Ireland,  but  1  in  159  in  England.  The  number  of 
known  thieves  in  Ireland  is  returned  at  3,254,  being 
less  than  half  the  number  in  an  equal  population  in 
England;  and  the  number  under  16  years  of  age  at 
less  than  a  third  of  the  English  return,  'i he  sus- 
pected persons  in  Ireland,  also, — 4,438 — are  little 
more  than  half  the  number  found  among  as  many 
people  in  England.  The  return  of  the  number  of 
prostitutes  is  less  than  half  the  number  in  an  equal 
population  of  England,  and  the  number  under  16  is 
onlj'  one-eighth  of  the  English  return  ;  the  number  of 
brothels— C57 — is  little  mOre  than  a  third  of  the  cor- 
responding English  return.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  in  Ireland — 1,233 — are  more 
numerous  than  in  a  like  amount  of  population  iu 
England  ;  and  the  number  of  vagrants  and  tramps  is 
very  great — 9,900  to  8,968  in  an  equal  English  popu- 
lation. The  young  vagrants  are  especially  in  e.xcess 
iu  Ireland — 3,399  to  every  1,975  in  England;  but 
there  are  no  industrial  schools  to  receive  them  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  some  extent  the  number  of  vagrants  and 


tramps  is  overstated  in  Ireland,  owing  to  a  less  exact 
method  of  enumeration  than  in  England.  The  greater 
number  of  large  towns  in  England  is,  however,  to  be 
considered.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Dublin  the  cri- 
minal class  is  returned  as  1  in  137,  and  in  London  as 
only  1  in  243  ;  and  the  prostitutes  are  returned  as  1  in 
341  in  Dublin,  and  only  1  in  67G  in  Eondon.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  entire  number  of  the  criminal 
classes,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  those  who  are  at  large 
at  any  time  those  also  who  are  in  confinement;  this 
will  give  a  total  of  27,452  for  Ireland  in  the  year 
18G3,  and  for  an  equal  portion  of  the  population  of 
England  41,995.  The  total  number  of  houses  of  had 
character  in  an  equal  number  of  popuhition  is  rather 
greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ;  the  number  of 
tramps'  lodging-houses  approaching  double  tlie  num- 
ber for  a  like  population  in  England.  But,  while  the 
number  of  the  criminal  classes  appears  to  be  so  much 
less  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  the  number  of  offences 
committed  is  greater,  and  in  some  respects  the  year 
1863  contrasts  unfavourably  with  18G2.  Wore  than 
twice  as  many  charges  were  determined  summarily  in 
Ireland  as  in  an  equal  population  in  England.  More 
than  60,000  of  these  were  charges  of  drunkenness  or 
being  drunk  and  disorderly  ;  there  were  little  more 
than  25,000  of  such  charges  in  an  equal  population  in 
England." 

Mr.  Godwin  first  gives  us  the  result  of  his 
visits  among  the  decaying  remnant  of  the  once 
prosperous  Spitalfields  weavers,  and  pays,  after 
a  patient  investigation,  an  honest  testimony 
to  their  miserable  state  and  their  privations 
bravely  borne.  Their  case  is  unhappily  uo 
peculiar  one — its  parallel  may  be  found  wher- 
ever the  inroad  of  machinery  bursting  too  sud- 
denly on  a  generation  of  prosperous  handicrafts- 
men has  ruined  their  trade  at  a  blow,  without 
giving  them  time  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  circumstances.  This  is  inevitable,  and 
while  we  pity  the  sufferings  of  a  mass  of 
people  reduced  to  poverty  undeservedly,  we 
cannot  look  on  the  cause  as  an  evil  to  be 
deprecated.  It  is  a  fict  of  our  day,  beyond 
our  control,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  tilleviate 
the  misery  of  the  sufferers.  Such  and  a  like 
misfortune  we  can  find  for  ourselves  at  our 
doors  among  the  hand-loom  linen  weavers  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  among  many  other 
handicrafts  overthrown  by  the  advance  of 
machinery.  i^ext  we  rest  upon  the  evils 
residting  from  overcrowding  and  want  of  a 
supply  of  that  great  necessary,  water ;  and 
some  startling  facts  as  to  the  mortality  of 
children  in  these  pestilential  places.  Here  is 
a  pleasant  description  of  a  spot  in  which 
wretched  people  make  a  struggle  for  life — the 
locality  is  not  our  immediate  concern.  Our 
inspector  of  nuisances  says  of  one  house  : — - 

"Each  room  contained  a  man  and  his  wife  and  six 
or  seven  children.  The  whole  were  lilthy  and  dila|ii- 
dated.  The  party  wall  between  Nos.  20  and  21 
bulged  at  the  basement  to  the  extent  of  at  least  two 
feet,  and  the  whole  brickwork  throughout  was  so 
fractured  that  it  might  fall  at  any  moment.  In  the 
basement  of  No.  20,  a  great  quantity  of  the  dust  and 
house  refuse  had  not  been  removed  for  fourteen  years, 
and  formed  a  mound,  through  which  a  pathway  had 
been  made  by  constant  treading.  The  water  for 
drinking  purposes  was  derived  from  a  small  tub, 
without  a  lid,  in  the  midst  of  this  heap;  but  a 
very  scanty  supply  was  furnished,  it  not  being  'on' 
more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  'there  was  no 
efficient  drainage  to  take  off  the  waste  water,  so  that 
the  basements  were  saturated  with  it,  and  pools  of  it 
collected  in  the  yards,  which  were  nnpaved,  and  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  putrid  vegetables  that  had  been 
in  that  position  for  a  long  time !" 

While  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  such  underground  dens  as  these  is 
clearly  illegal  under  the  "  Local  Management 
Act,"  we  are  utterly  amazed  to  find  how  sig- 
nally that  astute  statute  fails  to  provide  any 
practicable  efficient  remedy.  Here  is  a  good 
practical  observation : — 

"  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  the  Inhabitants  prefer  to 
live,  or  (more  truly)  to  die,  in  such  rooms  rather 
than  meet  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  better  room  else- 
where. They  must  nut  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Suicide 
is  not  permitted,  still  less  suicide  that  leads  to  the 
death  of  others  not  desiring  to  die,  and  to  the  paupe- 
rizing of  a  still  larger  number,  who  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  more  sensible  and  provident." 
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Here  is  one  example  of  an  .underground 
dwelling.  It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
deserve  a  clironiclo  of  its  name  —  59  Nicliol- 
street — the  apartment  described  is  one  entirely 
below  the  surface  : — 

"The  window  of  the  apartment  is  a  litlle  over  three 
feet  in  width,  and  about  the  fame  in  heiglit ;  the  area 
is  even  witli  the  brcadtli  and  dopth  of  the  window;  it 
extends  from  the  wall  about  two  feet,  and  was  origi- 
nally closed  with  an  iron  grating;  but  this  having 
become  broken,  the  entire  top  of  the  area  has  been 
covered  with  wood,  so  that  the  only  means  of  liglit 
and  ventilation  is  a  chink  three  feet  wide  by  four 
and  a-half  inches  in  height.  Passing  through  the 
passage  to  the  back,  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
premises  is  startling  (Mr.  Brown's  sketch  gives  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  this  tlian  mere  words  can  do).  The  plas- 
ter within  has  fallen  from  the  walls  and  ceilings;  the 
narrow  staircase  is  rotten  and  shaky,  the  general 
colour  is  of  a  dingy  and  smoky  black,  with  peeps  of 
indifferent  brickwork  and  broken  laths.  At  the  back 
there  is  a  large  open  space  in  a  most  filthy  condition  ; 
damp  refuse  of  all  kinds  is  piled  up  against  the  wall ; 
there  is  no  supply  of  water  ;  the  people  have  '  to  hunt 
for  it ;'  nor  is  there  any  distinct  closet  accommodation 
for  this  house.  When  looking  at  the  wet  and  poison- 
ous mound,  at  the  ill-bnilt  wall  through  which  the 
damp  and  unwholesome  matter  must  weep,  and  seeing 
in  all  directions  similar  neglect  of  proper  scavenging, 
we  cannot  but  insist  that  this  state  of  things  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  parish. 

"  But  as  regards  the  cellar,  in  all  our  experience  of 
London  destitution  and  its  awful  conditions,  we  have 
seen  nothing  more  harrowing  than  what  there  met 
the  view.  Through  the  narrow  space  of  the  window 
left  open  there  came  a  glimmering  light,  which  fell 
upon  two  figures  on  a  broken  truckle,  seemingly 
liaked,  with  the  exception  of  some  black  rags  passed 
across  the  middle  of  their  bodies;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  room,  small  as  it  is,  was  in  total  darkness. 
In  the  profound  depth  our  sagacious  guide,  Mr.  Price, 
thought  that  tliere  were  more  figures  visible,  and  on 
asking  if  any  were  there,  a  female  voice  replied,  '  Yes, 
here  are  two  of  us  ;  mother  is  out.'  And  gradually, 
as  the  eye  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  two  other 
figures  were  lo  be  seen  lying  in  a  corner  upon  rags. 
We  were  not  disposed  to  look  further  into  their  misery, 
but  it  was  evident  that  one  of  the  unfortunates  was 
resting  close  to  the  damp  and  poisonous  wall. 

"  Neither  words  or  drawing  can  convey  an  idea  of 
this  den  ai.d  its  thick  and  polluted  atmosphere;  instead 
of  its  being  tilled  with  pure,  life-giving  air,  which  is 
needful  for  liuman  existence,  it  seemed  occupied  by 
something  tJidt  mirjhl  be  mooed  and  weighed.  The 
height  of  the  mom,  which  is  all  below  the  surface,  is 
not  quite  six  feet.  The  window  would  not  open  ;  the 
ceiling  was  ready  to  fall  ;  and  the  walls, so  far  as  the 
light  showed,  were  damp  and  milldewed.  The  lodgers 
here  were  a  widow  and  her  four  children — one  a  girl 
20  years  of  age,  another  girl  18,  and  a  boy  of  12." 

Do  we  wonder  that  after  this  and  other  such 
sights  the  visitors  returned  home  "saddened 
and  ill?" 

A  word  as  regards  "  blood  poisoning." 
There  may  be  even  yet  some  who  know  little 
of  this  deadly  disorder,  the  sure  result  of 
impure  air,  bad  water  supply,  and  defective 
sanitary  conditious — here  is  one  fact  : — 

"  At  one  inquest  it  was  stated,  that  in  twenty-two 
houses,  forming  Thorold-sqnaro,  twenty  children  had 
been  attacke<l  with  illness  (of  this  type),  and  that 
twelve  of  these  had  died." 

"  The  Roger  family  occupied  one  room,  and  were 
ten  in  number — eight  children  and  the  father  and 
mother.  Here,  even  without  any  other  cause,  the 
overcrowding  was  sufficient  to  produce  pestilence;  but 
George  Stratford,  a  weaver,  tells  us  that  there  had 
been  no  water  supplied  to  any  of  the  houses  but  three 
for  eighteen  months,  except  through  a  broken  and 
unuseable  pump.  In  the  heat  of  the  summer  they 
never  had  a  pailful  of  ivater  at  any  time  for  three 
weeks,  except  what  they  begged  fnmi  others  as  best 
they  could.  The  closets  had  no  pans,  and  were  not 
trapped— in  fact  they  might  be  called  cesspools  : 
sometimes  they  w^re  empty,  but  he  had  seen  them 
running  over  with  soil.  Tliere  were  sixty  families  in 
the  square,  and  about  350  children  among  them." 

Is  it  to  be  expected  then  that  in  such  places 
as  this  children  can  struggle  into  life?  Mr. 
Godwin  tells  us  that  40  or  45  out  of  every  100 
die  before  they  are  five  years  old !  Evory 
tiling  is  against  them  :  want  of  air,  need  of 
cleanliness  and  proper  food,  but  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Godwin's  book  for  the 
account  of  the  nurseries  where  mothers  leave 
thek  children  while  they  are  at  work  through 


the  day — dens  in  themselves  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  frightful  mortality. 

On  the  subject  of  damp,  some  valuable 
remarks  are  made  ;  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  this  point  in  the  construction  and 
inspection  of  houses. 

"  The  danger  of  over-crowding"  fills  one 
chapter,  and  this  evil  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase  in  London  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  masses  of  houses  to  make  room 
for  new  improvemements,  driving  the  ejected 
inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  localities  already 
overcrowded. 

"  Lord  Derby,  when  he  reccntlj-  made  a  step  to- 
wards remedying  this  in  the  House  of  Peers,  pointed  j 
out  that  while  the  population  of  the  city  parishes  had 
remained  stationary,  the  number  of  houses  since  1801 
had  not  only  not  increased,  but  had  actually  diminished 
to  the  extent  of  about  3,000  ;  anil,  therefore,  that  the 
same  population  which,  in  1801,  inhabited  17,000 
houses,  were,  in  1851,  crowded  into  14,000  houses. 
In  the  parishes  within  the  walls  there  had  been  the 
greatest  decrease  in  the  number  of  hou.«es — 2,776 ; 
but  then  there  had  been  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  population  in  these  parishes  to  the  extent  of  19,000 
souls.  The  result  was,  that  the  average  number  of 
inhabitants  of  each  house  within  the  walls  was  the 
same  in  1851  as  it  was  in  1801,  namely,  7^  to  each 
house ;  but  in  the  city  parishes  without  the  walls,  to 
which  the  poor  have  been  driven  by  improvements 
effected  in  the  metropolis,  it  appears  that  the  houses 
have  decreased  in  number  about  300,  while  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  by  19,000. 

In  the  Fleet  Valley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Field- 
lane,  about  1000  houses  were  pulled  down.  These 
in  the  most  miserable  manner  sheltered  4,000  families, 
comprising  12,000  persons. 

"  In  single  rooms  in  this  neighbourhood  we  have 
found  more  than  twenty  persons — men,  women,  and 
children,  packed  together :  in  others,  large  families 
sleeping  on  a  miserable  pallet ;  and  although  a  con- 
siderable time  has  passed,  we  have  not  yet  forgotten, 
nor  are  wa  likely  to  forget,  the  scenes  wliich  were  met 
with  on  this  now  open  spot.  Close  to  the  crowded 
dwellings  along  the  banks  of  the  pestilent  Fleet  were 
slaughter-pards,  and  unhealthy  trades  were  carried 
on  ;  in  the  dark  and  dingy  streets  were  training  places 
and  homes  for  thieves  of  the  worst  description:  large 
groups  of  tenements  swarming  with  people  were  un- 
drained :  dust-yards  and  other  receptables  of  filth 
were  allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  years,  offending 
the  air;  the  water  supply  was  neglected  ;  the  majo- 
rity of  the  houses  were  dilapidated,  and  without 
means  of  ventilation." 

From  the  overcrowding  of  dwelling  houses 
we  come  to  the  overcrowding  of  workrooms : — 

"  Artificial  flower  making,  formerly  practised 
mainly  by  individuals  at  their  own  homes,  i&  now  a 
great  trade  carried  on  by  persons  who  employ  large 
numbers  of  women  and  children,  for  the  most  part 
crammed  into  small  rooms  where  healthful  existence 
is  impossible.  In  an  upper  room  in  Oxford-street, 
not  ten  feet  square,  twenty  delicate  j'oung  women 
may  be  seen  closely  shut  up,  pursuing  this  occupa- 
tion ;  and  there,  when  business  is  pressing,  they  re- 
main at  times  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  at  night.  Many  of  the  workrooms  of  fashion- 
able niiliners  are  similarly  overcrowded,  as  are  those 
where  young  girls  are  engaged  in  book  stitching.  Take 
as  an  example  a  house  in  Fleet-street,  looked  at  not 
long  ago  :  the  passage  is  narrow  ;  a  door  in  it  shuts 
with  a  spring;  the  staircase  is  confined,  and  without 
ventilation  ;  the  atmosphere  is  steamy,  and  smelis  of 
glue.  Ascending,  it  is  seen  that  ail  the  doors  shut 
with  springs.  In  the  first  room  looked  into,  forty 
yoimg  women  and  girls  were  sorting  and  stitching 
books.  There  was  a  stove,  but  no  ventilation.  With- 
out going  further  i)ito  details,  there  were  more  than 
200  persons  in  that  house,  pent  up  without  provision 
of  the  first  necessity  of  life — pure  air." 

We  have  unfortunately  not  leisure  and  space 
at  our  disposal  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  remainder  and  pleasauter  parts  of  his  very 
interesting  book ;  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  reference  to  one  or  two  more  pas- 
sages. Here  is  a  graceful  and  not  undeserved 
tribute  paid  incidentally,  while  on  the  subject 
of  fire-proof  staircases,  to  an  act  of  heroism 
fresh  in  all  our  memories  :— 

"  W^ho  that  has  seen  the  pale  figure  of  a  human 
being  at  the  window  of  a  house  on  fire,  wildly  im- 
ploring rescue, — who  that  read  the  harrowing  details 
of  the  burning  of  the  Kildare-street  Club  lionse  in 
Dublin,  when  James  Wilson  Hughes,  the  bookkeeper, 
showed  us  what  heroes  live  araougst  us  unknown,— 


can  liave  a  donbt  about  the  propriety  of  building  all 
tall  houses  with  fire-proof  staircases,  with  proper 
arrangements  for  fire  escape?" 

This  passage  is  also  worth  noting : — 

"In  connexion  with  fatal  cases  of  disease  which 
have  occurred  in  overcrowded  dwellings, — the  nume- 
rous forms  of  death  produced  by  impure  air, — we  have 
made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  obvious  effects 
produced  by  overcrowding  and  the  polluted  air  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  these  places  ;  and  it  may  not  be 
without  useful  results  to  mention  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves. In  many  of  those  small  interiors,  where 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  even  more  persons,  sleep  in 
a  small  room,  we  hear  of  a  heavy  drowsiness,  which 
renders  old  and  young  stupid  and  weak  in  the  morn- 
ing :  children  lie  like  dead  things,  until  they  are 
roused  by  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows." 

And  they  further  complain  of  their  faces  and 
bodies  being  covered  with  an  unwholesome 
clammy  perspiration. 

We  could  multiply  such  passages  from  this 
book  ;  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  this  part 
of  it  as  having  the  chiefest  lesson  for  ourselves. 
We  fear  we  could  unhappily  match  Mr.  God- 
win's worst  cases  with  ones  quite  as  bad  and 
worse  from  the  deus  of  our  own  city.  It 
would  have  given  us  much  more  pleasure  to 
have  followed  him  through  that  portion  of  his 
book  which  gossips  pleasantly  of  old  London 
and  departed  notabilities,  and  of  flower  gardens 
and  flowers  with  which  pleasant  odour  in  our 
nostrils,  he  leaves  us,  Ave  presume,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  unsavoury  smells  to  which  he  has 
so  liberally  introduced  us. 

We  have  only  desired  to  do  so  much  and 
no  more,  as  would  have  induced  the  reader  to 
take  up  tiie  book  for  hiiuself.  In  the  lai'ge- 
ness  of  our  heart  we  would  desire  to  share  our 
pleasures  with  all  the  world,  and  one  of  them 
has  been  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
"  Anothek  Blow  for  Life." 


COMPETITION& 

The  Corrimittee  of  Advice  nominated  by  her  Majesty 
to  decide  upon  the  Scottish  National  Memorial  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  have  advertised  for  de- 
signs, to  be  submitted  to  her  Majesty,  for  a  national 
memorial  to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  committee  state  that,  of  the 
sites  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  memorial,  the 
most  eligible  appear  to  be — 

1.  A  knoll  on  the  spur  or  ridge  running  N.N.E.  from 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  about  MO  feet  abore  the  sea. 

2.  West  Prince's-street-gardens,  at  the  foot  of  Frederick- 
street  or  Castle-street. 

3  East  side  of  Charlotte-square-garden,  facing  George- 
street. 

4.  The  Qneen's  Park,  in  the  immediate  neiglibourliood  of 
HoljTOOd  Palace. 

The  following  notice  is  appended  to  the  advertise- 
ni>ent : — 

"  The  committee,  however,  desire  especially  to  direct  the 
attentioli  of  artists  to  Ihe  first  named  of  these  sites,  which  otTera 
many  advantages.  A  Nittional  Memorial  in  that  commanding 
position  woald  be  seen  by  persons  approaching  Edinbui'gli  at  !> 
greater  distance,  and  fmni  a  wider  circle,  both  of  the  city  and 
the  country,  than  any  otlier  available  situation.  At  tlie  samo 
time  it  18  not  ciesired  absolutely  to  preclude  the  suggestion  of 
any  other  site  wliich  an  artist  may  consider  specially  suitable 
fill'  bis  design.  The  amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  lor  the  erection  of  the  memorial  is  £ll',O0O;  and 
the  committee  regret  that  they  are  tlierefore  unable  to  offer 
pi  em-iums,  or  to  remmierate  any  unsuccessful  competitor  for 
ills  design 

"  It  is  requested  tliat  all  models  and  drawings,  not  already 
prepared,  may  be  furnislied  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot. 
"No  design  can  be  received  after  the  10th  day  of  December." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  motives  which 
induced  the  committee  to  fix  upon  such  an  incon- 
venient scale.  Every  architect  is  aware  of  the  im- 
practicability of  preparing  competiticm  drawings  of 
such  gigantic  dimensions.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  the  monument  was  to  be  200  feet  in 
height — no  very  extravagant  altitude  — a  drawing  of 
it  would  thus  measure  about  20  feet  in  length.  We 
wonder  if  the  committee  purpose  to  exhibit  these  stu- 
pendous works  of  art,  and  where,  as  we  should  like  to 
see  them.  We  would  suggest  that,  wind  and  weather 
permitting,  they  should  hang  them  on  the  sides  of  the 
Calton  Hill,  or  hire  for  tlie  purpose  the  frontage  of  a 
whole  row  of  the  lofty  houses  of  the  many-storied 
city. — Ed.  IX  B. 
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GLASS  PAINTING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 

A  PRUDENT  device  is  very  commonly  practised  by 
writers  of  modirn  history — stopping  short  at  the 
chapter  in  which  their  own  contemporaries  would 
come  upon  the  scene.  I  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
hedge  myself  within  tlie  borders  of  a  similar  prudence. 
I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  critical  lecture  on  the 
exhibition  which  is  now  open  within  these  walls  ;  but 
it  would  be  so  very  much  like  having  gentlemen 
glass-painters  up  one  by  one  to  say  their  catechisms, 
or  to  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  them, 
that  I  could  not  be  guilty  either  of  such  impertinence 
or  such  presumption  on  the  part  of  an  amateur.  I 
must,  therefore,  content  myself,  and  you,  if  possible, 
by  a  general  review  of  the  past  and  present  of  the  art 
of  the  glass- painter. 

We  appear  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  revival 
of  this  art.  The  demand  for  painted  windows  is 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  commercial  manufacturers 
of  tliem,  and  to  drive  into  a  fever  those  few  rtal 
artists  (and  to  their  honour,  be  it  said,  that  there  are 
such)  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  this  beautiful 
form  of  art.  This  demand  is  made  by  people  of  all 
ranks,  and  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  Its  appli- 
cation, too,  is  as  various  as  good  or  bad  taste  can 
suggest,  from  the  windows  recalling  the  deeds  of  cha- 
rily of  saints  and  martyrs,  Jit  memorials  to  the  gnod 
and  benevolent  of  our  own  days,  down  to  the  unfit 
and  unseemly  use  of  a  fine  Early  English  window  in 
one  of  the  stateliest  abbej's  in  England,  tilled  with  the 
most  elaborate  thirteenth  century  ornamentation,  as  a 
framework  to  nineteenth  century  medallions  of  rail- 
way trains  and  railway  bridges,  &c ,  &c.,  and  a  per- 
fect galaxy  of  life-size  porl raits  of  great  engineers. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Telford,  Stephenson,  and  others, 
in  no  way  to  the  honour  of  God  or  reverence  for  the 
associations  of  the  place,  but  to  the  honour  and  glory 
tf  the  mareli  of  modern  inielh  ct. 

This  demand  for  painted  glass  amounts  at  present 
to  a  sort  of  public  passion.  'I'here  is,  unhappily,  very 
little  method  in  this  madness.  Glass  is  wanted,  and 
glass  is  supplied  ;  but  the  buyer  has  very  little  judg- 
ment, the  producer  very  little  money  ;  so  the  balance 
is  rapidly  struck  between  them,  though,  perhaps,  not 
always  so  rapidly  settled.  Time,  too,  is  made  an 
element  in  the  bargain  ;  and  the  work  which  pro- 
fusses  to  be  one  of  tine  art  is  valued  less  by  its  merit 
than  by  its  measurement.  Sucli  has  been  the  indis- 
criminate demand  and  supply  of  this  beautiful  mate- 
rial up  to  the  present  time;  but  the  more  cultivated 
taste  and  knowledge  of  our  day  is,  however,  beginning 
to  act  up(m  it.  People  are  beginning  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  eye  must  be  eduoled  to  judge  of  beauty 
as  much  as  the  mind  to  appreciate  its  exc  ellence;  that 
individual  fancy  is  not  the  test  of  art ;  that  genius  in 
the  artist,  no  less  than  judgment  in  his  critic,  can 
only  be  perfected  by  care,  by  study,  and  ijy  work. 

It  was  but  half  a  century  ago  that  painted  glass 
seemed  to  have  been  ccmsigned  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  respectable  plumbers!  Church  architecture  had 
reached  that  pure  and  perfect  chastity  wliich  ignores 
all  ornament.  The  windows,  which  were  the  eyes  of 
the  buildings,  were  just  allowed  a  line  of  label  over 
them  by  way  of  architectural  eyebrows.  Those  win- 
dows admitted  the  light  of  heaven,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  blindest  inhabitant,  and  to  agony  of  all  the  rest. 
If  the  respectable  plumber  who  had  supplied  the 
glass  had  happened  to  be  of  an  iitiagiuative  turn  of 
mind,  he  would  jirobalily  have  fringed  his  work  with 
a  border  of  jj.ile  lilac-coloured  quarries,  alternating 
with  equally  pale  orange,  with  all  the  severe  purity 
of  that  clas.sical  age.  There  was  little  edilication  to 
be  got  out  of  them,  but  some  amusement.  'I  he  land- 
scape was  clearly  seen  througli  tliem,  and  at  moments 
of  wanduiing  thoughts,  the  cmigregation  occupied 
themselves  with  lilac,  oak  tiees,  and  orange  elms. 
The  storied  pane  and  dim  religious  liglit  existed  in 
poetry  alone,  and  not  in  churches.  But  indeed  there 
w  IS  a  very  dim  religious  light  everywhere  at  that 
time;  and  as  fur  storied  panes,  the  Puritans  had 
taken  them  to  destroy  all  that  they  could  reach  of 
what  was  worth  .seeing  or  bavnig  in  the  material 
fabric  of  the  church.  The  troubles  on  the  Continent 
at  the  beginning  of  tins  century  were  the  cause  of 
many  works  of  various  arts  being  brought  into  Eng- 
I«nd.  The  feeling  of  the  time  was  little  in  harmony 
with  mutters  of  that  kind.  A  few  amateurs  collected 
what  was  brought  to  England,  and  became  the 
centres  of  little  coterie.s,  where  art  sul)jects  made  the 
bond  of  uuiim.  The  painted  glass  which,  with  many 
other  things,  became  the  olijects  of  a  novel  interest, 
was  principally  of  a  late  st}  le.  Its  gemlike  beauty 
and  bnhl  design  gave  the  cue  to  those  who  had  a 
heart  to  f;et  rid  of  plumbers.  The  first  difficulty  was 
to  get  the  materials.  The  only  glass  to  be  got  was 
that  violet  and  yelloiv  stuff'  at  the  plumber's,  some 
ruliy  glass  very  like  sealing- wa.x,  and  some  very 
deep  blue,  principally  used  for  the  old  fashioned 
finger-glasses  on  dessert- table.s,  all  equally  hopeless 


*  liy  Mr.  T.  Gamliier  I'arrv.  Reiid  at  tint  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  on  Monday,  July  4tU. 


and  impossible  for  any  art  purposes.  However,  a 
beginning  was  made  with  these.  The  grandly  coloured 
bits  of  old  picture  glass  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  Continent  were  very  much  to  the  revivers  of  the 
art  wliat  Sir  J.  Keyncdds's  lectures  were  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  .\cademy.  The  effects  of  a  full-blown 
art  were  put  before  their  eyes,  but  the  lessons  of  first 
schooling  were  not  to  be  sot  from  them.  They  were 
put  to  mathematics  before  they  had  begun  arithmetic. 

The  art  deducible  from  those  late  specimens  was  a 
kind  of  liberty-of-conscience  art.  There  was  no 
principle  whatever  to  be  got  out  of  them.  The 
wretched  glass-painters  of  those  days  began  to  find 
that  it  was  a  worthless  liberty  to  do  merely  what  was 
right  in  their  own  e^-es.  The  public  was  beginning 
to  open  theirs— uninstructed  eyes  they  were;  but 
here  and  there  over  the  country,  in  byways  and  out- 
lying village  churches,  where  the  sacrilegious  hand  of 
the  fanatic  had  not  found  its  way,  and  in  some  more 
important  buildings — cathedrals,  abbeys,  where  the 
very  quantity  of  Ijeautiful  works  had  tired  out  the 
hand  of  the  de-troyer — in  such  places  and  by  such 
occasions  as  these,  there  was  just  enough  left  here 
and  there  about  the  country  to  leave  an  effect  upon 
peo[)le's  eyes,  which  thoy  used  in  destructive  compa- 
rison witli  the  weak  and  washy  productions  of  their 
own  tinie.  Up  to  those  days  there  had  been  for  long 
time  past  a  perfect  stagnation  of  public  taste.  As  for 
drawing  and  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  people 
had  even  lost  the  knowledge  of  their  own  drawing; 
and  ladies  tied  their  waists  where  no  waists  ever  were 
created;  and  gentlemen,  blind  to  what  good  points  they 
po.ssessed,  powdered  their  hair,  and  loaded  their  throats 
with  yards  of  cloth,  and  finished  themselves  otf  behind 
and  below  with  tails  and  continuations  of  the  most 
unnatural  construction.  Those  were  the  halcyon  days 
of  glorious  independence  of  all  taste.  But  what  was 
to  be  done?  Painted  windows  were  to  be  produced. 
How?  'J'hings  wer'e  growing  sericnrs.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  the  external  appearance  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  period,  arid  tlie  grand  old 
bits  of  foreign  glass  and  of  what  still  remained  in 
Errgland  could  not  be  followed,  because  the  materials 
used  in  one  could  not  be  got  for  money,  and  the 
technical  refinement  of  the  other  had  long  ago  been 
forgorten. 

But  there  was  a  decided  stir  beginniitg  in  that 
great  stagnation.  'I'he  art  of  painting  glass  Irad  never 
entirely  died  out.  A  few  men,  uirkrrow  n  to  fame,  but 
in  whom  the  tire  of  the  old  arts  still  smonlder-eil  had 
persisted  in  mal<ing  scraps  of  fine  coloured  glass  (or 
their  own  use;  but  the  only  art  for  them  to  follow 
which  the  public  was  then  admiring,  was  of  the  late 
Flemish  ami  rrorthenr  sclrools,  and  could  give  them 
no  good  gr-ounding  in  their  art,  such  as  the  glass  in 
King's  Colleg.1  Chapel,  Cambridge,  wliich  is  a  grand 
specimen  of  the  art  at  a  stage  in  its  over'grown  deve- 
lopment that  could  offer  him  no  model  to  begin  fr'oni; 
and  such,  too,  as  the  glass  in  Eairford  Chur-ch,  in 
tilorrcestei-slrire,  which  i.s  magnificent  in  the  sensurnrs 
elerrrerrt  of  colours,  but  coarse  and  vulgar  in  the  ex- 
treme in  the  higher  artistic  qualities  of  drawing  and 
composition. 

The  early  glass-pairiters  of  our  days  had  small 
chance.  Tlicy  wei-e  Ihein.selves  untutored  in  art. 
They  were  anxious  to  gain  the  public  favour.  The 
pirblic — that  birgliear  of  all  gerriirs-was  the  son  of 
the  public  of  the  eighteenth  cerrtnry,  arrd  the  grand- 
son of  tlie  public  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  vigo- 
rous public,  but  born  of  a  stolid  parentage,  with 
material  tastes  and  tdunt  inanners,  and  little  or  no 
time  or  car'e  for  the  finer  arts  of  peace.  Early  irr  this 
century  the  worlii  was  in  a  perfect  turmoil  all  round 
the  equator.  A  few  f|uiet  spirits,  firrer  than  the  rest, 
were  the  s|)arks  which  wandered  about  the  dying  em- 
bers of  our  national  arts.  Architecture,  that  ceirtre 
and  nucleus  of  I  hem  all,  was  in  abeyarrce.  Bir- 
ininijliam  was  in  the  ascendant.  To  judge  from  the 
decorative  works  of  that  day,  the  ideal  of  beauty 
must  have  been  an  eg;;.  Everything  was  either 
ovate  or  oval.  Nothing  was  tolerated  birt  what 
savoured  of  Greece  or  Home,  or  eggs  All  responsi- 
bility for  beauty  was  Ihr-own  npim  the  shoulders  of 
the  Classics  ;  and  they  were  very  broad,  for  classical 
designs  were  mainly  a  matter  of  measuremeirt.  There 
needed  to  be  no  invention  with  them,  because  all 
their  proportions  were  fixed  by  rule.  Exceedingly 
beautiful  those  pi'oportions  were — most  pur'e  and  re- 
fined. The  result  of  those  rules  had  been  devised  by 
men  of  won.lrous  genius  in  ages  long  gone  hy,  and 
under  a  climate  arrd  circumstances  the  perfect  oppo- 
site of  our  own.  C)ur  people  felt  safe  in  copj'ing 
them  with  the  utmost  coinplacerrcy.  But  people  are 
troubleil  with  hearts  as  well  as  eyes.  The)'  soon  be- 
gan to  feel  the  dreariness  of  an  art  which  had  been 
thrirst  upon  tliem,  foreign  irr  its  origin  foreign  in  its 
character,  and  foreign  both  in  place  and  purpose  to 
which  it  had  been  br"ought.  They  were  borrrrd  to 
admire  it,  but  they  couhl  not  care  for  it.  There  was 
nothing  in  a  Greek  temple  that  conld  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  northerir  people.  True  Classic  art 
is  most  beautiful  ;  but  there  is  some  other  quality 
required  in  ait  besides  that.    Our  people  became 


conscious  of  that  want.  All  that  was  thrust  upon 
them  at  every  corner  ireither  attracted  their  sense  nor 
engaged  their  sympathy.  It  might  be  unanswerably 
correct,  but  was  most  desperately  uninteresting. 
'I'here  was  nothing  of  home  in  it.  Do  what  they  might 
with  it,  let  the  ba.sement  lie  of  British  granite,  the 
superstructure  of  British  marble,  the  carving  of  Bri- 
tish stone,  the  beams  of  British  oak  ;  nothing  to 
bring  it  to  a  British  heart.  It  might  command  intel- 
lectual love;  heart  love — none. 

^\'ith  peace  restored  at  home,  and  leisure  to  return 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  relics  of  old  days  and  olil 
things  at  home,  of  home  history,  home  romarrce,  hoihe 
devotion,  soon  began  to  touch  people  to  the  qirick, 
and  to  engage  a  warmth  of  cordial  atfectiorr  vlrich 
all  the  elevations  fr-nm  Athens  and  the  copies  fr'onr 
Spalato  and  Corinth  could  never  command. 

Among  the  relics  of  our  national  arts,  none  en- 
gaged a  more  general  attention  than  those  associated 
with  our  national  architecture,  arrd  pre-eminently  that 
of  painted  glass.  It  was  valuable  lor  its  heraldry, 
its  costume,  its  legends ;  but  some  loved  it  for  its 
beauty,  and  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  refinement 
of  its  art,  which  (or  centuries  bad  shared  in  the  con- 
tempt of  all  things  Gothic. 

People  had  been  taught  to  look  at  everything 
through  Palladian  spectacles.  All  avenues  to  really 
national  taste  had  long  been  closed.  This  country 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  three  centuries  of  invasions 
— religious  invasion  of  the  old  form  of  faith ;  demo- 
cr'atic  invasion  of  the  old  forms  of  government;  in- 
vasion of  Dutch  arts  arrd  notions,  with  a  Dutch  king 
and  Dutch  nobility  ;  union  with  Scotland,  royalty 
from  Hanover,  and  all  the  foreign  influence  which 
refugees  for  religion,  refugees  for  politics,  and  all  that 
the  irovel  interests  of  our  growing  foreign  connexion - 
ships,  conrmerce,  colonies,  and  conquests  could  pro- 
duce on  the  manners  and  habits  of  our  people; — till 
we  had  well  nigh  lost  the  recollections  of  our  old 
nationality,  and  worked  at  things  with  new  notioirs, 
and  looked  at  them  with  new  eyes. 

This  was  the  .spirit  in  which  the  nineteenth  century 
betran.  But  things  began  to  settle  down.  People 
began  to  yearn  for  something  of  their  own.  The  old 
national  arts  were  revived  with  all  the  interest  of 
novelty.  'J'lieir  very  princi[iles  had  been  forgotten. 
Italian  fiddlers,  French  cooks,  Flemish  painters,  arrj 
Dutch  architects,  had  put  out  all  nremory  of  them. 
But  they  were  to  live  and  flotrrish  again.  We  are 
to- day  engaged  upon  one  of  them.  The  first  glass- 
painters  of  this  modern  Renaissance  wer'e  unhappily 
no  artists.  They  floundered  about  in  a  perfect  mosaic 
<d'  difliculties.  They  were  staggered  by  multiplicity 
of  styles;  tlre_v  had  no  good  art  in  themselves,  no 
good  materials  in  their  workshojjs.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  standard  of  excellence  :  there  was  no  standard 
of  public  taste.  'J  he  contrast  between  the  vigour  of 
the  old  work  and  the  poverty  of  the  new  grew  moi'e 
and  more  painful  ;  the  old  savoured  of  art,  the  new 
only  savoured  of  the  shop.  The  glass  was  thin,  the 
colour  poor'.  Suk  aring  it,  varnisliirrg  it,  would  not 
make  it  deep  and  rich;  it  only  made  it  bilious. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  imitate?  Yes,  to  imitate 
—  and  to  the  necessity  which  drove  them  to  it  will  be 
hereafter  tr-aced  tln^  cause  of  the  pre-eurinence  which 
1  firmly  believe  our  artists  will  attain.  Imitation  the 
most  laborious  is  the  very  foundation  for  all  hope  of 
ultimate  success  in  the  educatiim  of  all  ar  t  The  pro- 
cesses, the  tlieory,  the  rolionale  of  ait  need  to  be  ana- 
lyzeil  l)ef'ore  the  mind  can  digest  them.  Imitation  is 
is  not  base,  except  in  this,  that  it  is  the  veri/  base  of 
all  success,  'i'he  most  heaven-born  genius  must  fir'st 
have  learnt  to  spell.  England  did  not  stand  alone  in 
dirtrcrrhy.  In  Germany  the  art  was  taken  up  with 
S[iirit;  but  the  old  examples  were  too  soon  cn.--t  aside. 
I'he  I'easons  of  their  beauty,  the  nature  of  their  ma- 
terials, the  very  alphabet  of  the  futur'e  languasre  was 
neglected.  Their  only  r'eal  success  has  been  in  an  art 
unsuited  to  the  lar^e  scale  of  winrlows,  in  the  beauti- 
ful cabinet  examples  of  enamel-painted  glass,  princi- 
pally of  copies  of  old  pictures  of  their  owrr  school. 
Their  merit  is  in  technical  de.xterity,  no  mor-e.  For 
the  high  purposes  of  an  independent  art  such  works 
are  but  bindr-ancfis,  influential  only  for  bad.  I  know 
nothing  moi-e  futile,  more  urrlrappy,  irr  matters  of 
taste,  thau  the  attempts  to  mimic  the  pr'oductions  of 
one  art  by  the  processes  of  another.  The  attempt  to 
reproduce  in  glass  the  works  of  the  oil  or  fresco 
painter  might  be  made  in  a  modest  admiration  of  tire 
great  works  of  other  men  ;  but,  as  such,  could  only 
be  allowed  as  an  honourable  plea  in  the  pursuits  to 
which  an  amateur  might  consecrate  his  intellectual 
leisure — but  no  further.  Glass-painting  is  no  mere 
supplement  to  any  other  art.  It  has  an  individuality 
all  its  own,  it  will  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  and 
for  them  it  need  not  fear.  The  Germans  have  been 
among  its  most  urrfaithful  follower's.  In  other  styles 
of  art,  their  painters  are  not  strong  eolourists.  It  is 
strange  that  this  should  be  so,  for  as  a  nation  they 
are  the  greatest  of  musicians,  anil  music  is  essentially 
the  art  of  colour  ;  but  their  painter.s,  with  rare  ex- 
ception, do  not  share  in  this  great  fi'ft.  It  was,  there- 
fore, nut  unnatural  that  iu  au  art  uf  which  colour  is 
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the  great  characteristic,  they  slioiild  fail  to  seize  the 
true  lileul :  they  failed  even  to  perceive  the  true  pro- 
perties of  their  material.  Regardless  of  the  principles 
of  old  art,  on  which  the  whole  excellence  of  their 
masterpieces  depends,  they  formed  a  dull  ideal  of 
their  own, — they  went  to  work  on  glass  as  if  it  were 
canvas, — they  worked  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  it : 
they  coated  it  with  enamel,  they  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  reduced  it  to  the  condi- 
tion of  transparent  calico,  and  then  painted  upon  it, 
but  with  the  veriest  abuse  of  glass.  Brilliant  glanc- 
ing jewelry  of  ghiss,  such  as  in  the  days  of  Gotliic  art 
tilled  their  cathedral  windows  with  a  glory  as  yet  un- 
rivalled, and  in  those  wondrous  days  of  Italy,  now 
300  years  ago,  blazed  and  sparkled  with  a  reckless 
brilliancy, — with  such  as  this,  this  genuine  use  of 
glass,  our  modern  Germans  have  no  sympathy, — at 
least,  if  we  are  to  judge  them  by  their  works. 

It  is  liard  and  thankless  work  to  try  to  make  people 
see  what  they  cannot  see.  In  matters  of  this  kind 
they  are  in  general  satisfied  if  only  they  find  things 
what  Irish  people  call  "  pretty."  There  is  little  or 
no  perception  of  aptitude  and  inaptitude  in  works  of 
art.  If  glass  be  made  to  look  like  calico,  or  calico 
made  to  look  like  glass,  who  cares? 

In  modern  Italian  glass  there  is  very  much  the 
same  error.  But  then  the  Italian  is  essentially  a 
colourist.  In  glass,  however,  he,  like  the  German, 
has  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  The  Italians  never  had 
much  sympathy  with  northern  art.  They  rather 
affected  to  despise  their  Gothic  neighbours ;  they 
ignored  those  schools  of  art  which  had  covered  walls 
wiih  paintings  and  windows  with  storied  glass, — 
schools  marked  with  all  the  individuality  of  national 
character  well  uigh  a  hundred  years  before  Giotto 
dipped  his  first  brush  in  colour.  And  now,  too,  in 
their  attempt  to  revive  glass-painting,  they  ignore 
those  schools  again  from  which  the  first  lessons  of 
true  art  in  glass  can  best  be  learnt.  They  have 
missed,  too,  those  identical  principles  even  when  dis- 
played in  tlieir  own  glorious  Cinque-cento  windows, 
the  principles  of  translucent  colour.  They  have  rather 
gone  in  for  a  style  of  art  more  suited  to  paper  than 
to  glass.  They  have  produced  some  designs  tempered 
with  great  refinement,  and  they  have  transferred 
these  designs  to  glass.  But  wh}-  to  glass  ?  Why  to 
great  sheets  of  fragile  glass,  toned  down  with  dense 
enamel,  worked  and  laboured  at  till  all  glass  was  lost 
sight  of,  changed,  got  rid  of,  treated  just  as  oiled 
cardboard  might  have  been  treated,  and  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  result?  Again,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  glancijig  jewelry  of  glass :  instead  of  it  we  find 
pictures  which,  in  treaiment,  te.\ture,  and  effect,  re- 
semble precisely  large  coloured  lithographs  varnished 
into  transparency— labour  misapplied  and  misplaced 
— one,  indeed,  in  which  I  admire  the  frequent  beauty 
and  merit  of  design,  and  delicate  execution  ;  but  it  is 
nut  tlie  art  of  glass.  Kefinement  and  tenderness  are 
merits  indeed  ;  but  they  become  morbid  and  vicious 
■when  they  occupy  exclusively  the  heart  and  hand  of 
an  arust,  leaving  no  room  for  other  qualities,  such  as 
vigour  and  decision,  which,  even  by  mere  contrast, 
would  have  added  to  their  charms.  Why  are  the 
glories  of  old  glass  at  Florence  and  Venice,  at  Chartres 
and  Bourges,  passed  by,  rich  as  they  are  with  every 
lesson  which  a  glass-painter  need  learn,  examples 
which  illustrate  the  entire  powers  of  the  art,  and  its 
scale  com|jlete  from  gorgeousness  to  solemnity  ?  Let 
those  old  works  be  equalled  first  before  they  are  im- 
proved upon. 

In  France  and  in  Belgium  the  revival  of  this  art 
has  been  carried  on  in  much  the  same  feeling  as  in 
England.  The  principle  that  has  appeared  to  be  a 
guide  to  the  best  men  in  these  countries  has  been  to 
keep  one  hand  stretched  out  behind  with  firm  grasp 
upon  the  past,  while  the  other  was  stretched  out  to- 
ward the  future.  They  took  no  heed  of  the  taunts 
about  copying — they  knew  that  they  were  but  work- 
ing out  great  secrets  of  past  excellence  for  the  ground- 
work of  their  own.  There  has  been,  indeed,  a  most 
nieau  and  miserable  copyism  carried  on  by  men  who 
could  do  uo  better,  and  through  their  ill  doing  the 
reproach  has  been  misapplied  to  all.  But  better  men 
knew  all  the  while  what  they  were  about — they  knew 
well  what  was  good,  wliat  bad,  in  the  works  they 
studied — what  was  tlie  matrix,  what  was  the  gem.  If 
in  the  Gothic  art  of  France  and  England  figures  were 
painted  in  ignorance  of  anatomy,  and  architecture  in 
ignorance  of  perspective,  what  matter?  You  might 
as  well  look  for  "  photography"  in  a  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary as  for  the  rules  of  the  Academy  in  a  Gothic 
window.  No,  the  grand  old  fellows  of  those  times 
did  their  be.-.t.  They  felt  witli  poetry,  and  they 
worked  with  earnestness  ;  but,  what  is  more  to  our 
purpose  now,  they  had  a  most  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  glass — that  is  the  lesson  we  have  to  learn 
from  them.  We  may  draw  belter;  our  technicality 
and  science  may  be  greater.  IIuw  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  each  generation  does  but  light  its  lamp 
from  the  one  that  has  gone  before  ?  But  they  un- 
luckily let  tlie  lamp  of  glass  go  out.  So  we,  to  light 
our  own,  inu~t  reach  still  farther  back  to  the  old  lamp 
of  our  forefathers,  which  is  bright  and  glowing  still. 


The  revival  of  this  art  on  such  right  principle  as 
this,  gives  not  hopes  only,  but  confidence  in  ultimate 
success.  One  may  grieve  at  the  atrocities  which 
have  filled  cathedral  and  other  windows  witli  disgrace  ; 
but  thero  have  been  some  grand  things  done.  Nothing 
but  a  sense  that  it  would  be  invidious  prevents  nie 
from  naming  them. 

If  there  has  been  one  fault  more  prominent  than 
another,  it  has  been  that  both  the  artists  and  the 
public  have  thought  too  much  about  the  painting,  too 
little  about  the  glass.  And  the  result  has  been  in  too 
many  cases  that  glass-painters  have  consecrated  works 
to  the  genius  of  the  arts  which  ought  rather  to  have 
been  consigned  to  the  simpler  genius  of  the  pestle  and 
mortar. 

Of  the  eai  l}'  history  of  the  art  very  little  is  known. 
There  appears  no  reason  for  supposing  that  coloured 
glass  was  vised  in  windows  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  early  Egyptian  and  Greek  coloured  glass,  so  far 
as  we  can  acquaint  ourselves,  was  but  semi-transpa- 
rent, commonly  used  for  coating  earthenware,  and  in 
making  small  ornamental  vessels.  Somebody  has 
lately  taken  out  in  England  a  patent  for  glass  coffins. 
He  must  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  friends. 
The  Egyptians  had  already  made  glass  coffins  between 
200  and  300  B.C.  There  are  some  in  the  British 
Museum.  There  were  very  few  cohuiis  made  in  glass 
in  those  times,  but  a  good  many  varieties  of  their 
tints.  A  good  red  is  not  to  be  found  There  are 
tints  of  deep  and  pale  blue,  ochre  and  straw  colour, 
browns  and  greens.  About  Greek  glass  wiiulows 
before  our  era  httle  or  nothing  is  known  :  what  is 
described  has  no  analogy  to  our  system  of  fiat  sheets 
set  in  frames.  That  glass  was  nsad  in  windows  at 
about  the  begininng  of  our  era,  we  know  from  Pompeii. 
But  we  have  no  trace  of  coloured  glass  used  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  all  the  more  strange,  because  of 
Pliny's  expression  about  glass,  that  "  nulla  est  inaleria 
sequatior  aut  picturce  accominod"ttor  (Nat.  Hist.,  lib. 
xxxvi.  S  G7),  which  sounds  like  a  relerence  to  pic- 
tures on  glass.  I  conceive  that  in  reality  it  refers 
only  to  what  we  find  in  the  bottles  and  vases  of  glass 
of  his  time,  namely,  the  use  of  many  coloured  pieces 
twisted  or  drawn  out,  and  worked  into  all  kinds  of 
forms  by  means  of  their  extreme  ductility.  Many 
materials  are  described  as  used  in  Roman  windows, 
such  as  talc  and  alabaster,  as  well  as  glass.  The 
Japanese  used  the  same  expedients,  and  in  addition  to 
them  large  transparent  shells.  St.  Wilfred  of  York 
describes  church  windows  in  his  time  (seventh  century) 
as  filled  with  transparent  stones.  The  rareness  of 
glass  in  windows  would  be  inferred  from  the  very  few 
notices  of  it  by  two  such  writers  as  Philo  and  Lac- 
tantius,  who  refer  so  intimately  to  the  habits  and 
usages  of  their  times. 

The  earliest  pictorial  use  of  coloured  glass  was  in 
the  tesserse  of  the  mosaics ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  glass-coated  materials,  and  glass  itself, 
in  flat  sheets,  were  used  in  the  polychrome  decoraiion 
of  walls.  The  earliest  examples  of  any  designs  on 
perfectly  transparent  glass  that  I  can  find  are  those 
of  figures  of  the  Early  Byzantine  school,  made  in 
gold  coated  upon  glass. 

There  appears  no  good  reason  to  believe,  as  is  com- 
mon by  writers  of  the  history  of  the  art,  that  the 
great  church  of  St.  Sophia,  of  the  sixth  century,  in 
Constantinople,  had  coloured  glass  in  its  windows. 
Proco[)ius's  description,  from  which  it  has  been  rather 
wilfully  deduced  that  they  were  so,  would  rather  lead 
to  the  opposite  couclu.sion.  He  says  that  "  such  was 
the  amount  of  light  poured  into  the  temple,  that  the 
light  of  day  itself  seemed  to  take  its  very  origin 
within  it ;"  tlie  pith  of  tlie  text  being  in  the  words 
est  effusw  lucis  copia  "—words  which  he  would 
hardly  have  applied  to  the  mellowing,  modifying  in- 
fluence of  the  coloured  glass  of  that  period.  But  a 
cor. temporary  writer  seems  to  explain  this  magnifi- 
cent effect  by  saying  that  "  the  walls  sparkled  with 
golden  vitreous  tesserae," — '' tesselis  vitreis  inauratis 
fulgent,'" — than  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  gorgeous  effect. 

That  the  glass  early  used  in  windows  was  of  a  soft 
refractive  kind,  ra.ther  than  perfectly  imperceptible, 
as  our  transparent  glass  is,  may  be  inferred  from 
Procopius's  description,  "vitreis  oculata  fenestris  varja 
lux  Inqucavin  sine  sole  micnt."  But  the  way  was  being 
fast  prepared  for  coloured  glass  in  windows.  The  use 
of  tesserse  iu  mosaics  on  walls  and  floors  was  the 
natural  suggestion  for  a  similar  use  of  coloured  gla.ss 
in  windows,  from  the  first  moment  that  a  perfectly 
translucent  quality  of  it  was  made.  Figure  subjects 
had  been  common  in  mosaics,  why  not,  then,  in 
coloured  window  glass?  Thus  it  may  naturally  have 
begun;  but  the  earliest  positive  information  I  can 
find  of  coloured  glass  being  u.sed  in  windows  is  of 
Prudentius's  notice  of  it  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  at 
Rome,  in  the  fourth  century.  We  next  hear  of  it  at 
a  church  at  Lyons,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  that  the 
coloured  gla.ss  there  was  arranged  in  patterns.  The 
next  in  point  of  time  distinctlj'  spoken  of  are  the 
windows  of  St  Fiwtunat,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  the 
sixth  century;  and,  in  the  same  century,  the  intro- 
duction of  it  in  a  church  at  Tours  by  St.  Gregory  ;  so 


that,  by  that  time,  the  use  of  it  had  spread  commonly, 
and  to  a  great  distance.  But  in  England  we  had  not 
been  so  fortunate.  St.  Wilfred,  in  the  .seventh  cen- 
tury, laments  that  makers  of  coloured  glass  were  not 
then  found  in  England,  so  he  went  to  France  in  search 
of  theui.  In  the  next  century,  the  eighth,  we  find 
I'ope  Leo  III.  filling  the  apse  windows  of  the  Laterau 
church  with  coloured  glass,  in  the  year  795  ("  Fenes- 
tras de  apsida  in  vitro  diversis  coloribus  conclusit."-— 
Anastasius,  History  of  Leo  III.);  but  up  to  this 
time  we  hear  nothing  definitely  of  painting  upon 
glass. 

After  all  the  pains  which  antiquarians  have  be- 
stowed on  the  research,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
account  of  figure  subjects  can  be  traced  with  any  re- 
liable authority  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
centU'-y,  and  the  example  cited  is  the  subject  of  the 
"Mystery  of  St.  Paschasius,"  in  a  window  of  a  church 
at  Uijon,  mentioned  by  the  historian  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Benigne,  A.D.  1052.  The  French  king  Charles 
le  Chauve  was  the  first  great  patron  of  glass-painters. 
Soon  after  his  time  the  art  became  universal.  The 
treatise  of  Theophilus,  of  about  that  period,  describes 
almost  every  process  necessary  for  a  complete  window, 
with  the  whole  detail  of  its  design,  and  colouring  of 
patterns,  figures,  and  draperies,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  infer  that  an  art  so  complete  as  he  describes  it 
nvust,  to  have  attained  such  completeness,  have  beea 
practised  long  before,  although  we  may  find  no  written 
acconrit  of  it,  and  all  that  actually  remains  to  us  is 
in  pieces  coloured  separately  and  inlaid,  as  in  vitreous 
enamels,  mo.-<aics,  and  incrusted  ornaments,  or  bits  of 
glass,  in  imitation  of  gems  on  bookbinding,  church 
vessels,  rings,  and  so  forth.  At  about  this  time  gla.ss- 
paintiiig  became  a  very  distinguished  profession.  It 
was  honoured  hy  privileges  and  dignities  at  Venice, 
and  in  Normandy  by  the  semi-noble  distinction  of  a 
title,  that  of  "  Gentlemen  Glaziers."  In  those  "  dark 
ages,"  those  benighted  Gothic  times  when  Christiau 
art  first  sprang  firth  in  all  its  freshness  and  beauty, 
schools  of  art  were  founded  in  religious  establishments  ; 
and  the  artists  of  those  times,  trained  in  the  whole 
range  of  education  then  open  to  them,  appear  to  have 
practised  all  the  arts  of  design  connected  with  archi- 
tecture,— that  wall-painting,  designs  for  sculpture, 
illumination,  and  glass  were  followed  equally  by  the 
same  persons — rather  a  broad  hint  to  those  modern 
"  gentlemen  glaziers  "  who  go  on  turning  out  painted 
windows,  and  do  not  appear  to  possess  so  much  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  nor  of  the  principle  of  ornamenta- 
tion, as  many  a  poor  mechanic  who  has  been  for  a 
couple  of  years  a  pupil  in  a  good  government  school 
of  design. 

(Tobecontmucd.) 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE  SPOILT  AND 
MIMICKED. 
There  is,  in  the  present  ti'ansitional  state  of  Church 
fabrics,  great  need  of  a  body  of  men  of  taste  and  correct 
views  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  who  might  bring 
to  bear  acknowledged  and  ascertained  principles,  with 
a  view  of  checking  the  ignorance  and  carelessness 
with  which  repairs  and  so-called  "restorations"  are 
frequently  conducted.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  every  pari.sh  should  contain  the  requisite 
array  of  well-informed  persons  to  control  the  jobbing 
of  vestries,  and  the  interested  or  purelj'  incapable 
action  of  church  wardens  and  even  of  incumbents. 
But  there  are  few  dioceses  where  the  nucleus  of  such 
an  association  might  not  be  formed  in  the  cathedral 
city;  and  bj' dint  of  corresponding  members  and  ho- 
norary associates  judiciously  adopted  from  a  further 
radius,  and,  above  all,  by  sustained  communications 
with  a  metropolitan  or  otherwise  central  committee 
of  distinguished  amateurs  and  architects,  an  adequate 
machinery  might  be  contrived  for  bringing  matured 
experience  and  well-digested  canons  of  taste  to  bear 
on  abominations  threatened  to  be  "  done  in  a  corner." 
The  knowdedge  that  such  a  body  existed  would  often 
prevent  the  worst  atrocities  from  being  even  contem- 
plated. Above  all,  a  weekly  or  monthly  periodical 
with  illustrations,  ready  to  show  up  on  the  instant 
the  grotesque  aberrations  of  churchwardenism,  and  to 
fix  at  once  the  indignant  eye  of  just  criticism  on  the 
mutilation  of  a  venerable  edifice  under  specious  pleas 
which  maj'  pass  unchallenged  on  the  spot,  would  in 
many  places  exercise  a  salutary  terror  on  the  minds 
which  animate  parochial  bodies.  Photography  has 
placed  a  consummate  resource  within  our  reach  for 
the  purpose.  Its  happiest  effects  are  undeniably  to 
be  found  iu  rendering  the  hard  fixed  outlines  of  ar- 
chitectural design,  far  more  than  in  reproducing  the 
features  of  a  landscape  or  of  a  human  face.  No  nobler 
use  can  surely  be  found  for  it  than  to  check  barbarism 
by  bringing  down  on  its  enormities  the  swinging 
rebuff  of  public  criticism  wdiich  follows  detection  and 
exposure.  Wherever  a  church  is  being  barbarized, 
let  the  camera  direct  its  focus  upon  the  ignorant 
wretch  or  ruthless  monster  who  has  the  job  in  hand, 
until  his  abominations  glare  in  the  full  blaze  of  pub- 
licity. Much  havoc  would  be  prevented  b}-  a  modicum 
of  exposure.    Nor  would  the  prevention  of  havoc  be 
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more  important  tharj  the  direction  of  expediture,  the 
promotion  of  economy,  and  the  checliing  of  waste. 
As  ill-cut  trousers  and  misconstructed  boots  are,  in 
the  long  run,  the  most  expensive,  so  it  is  with  the 
ecclesiastical  shoddy  and  slopwork  with  which  we  are 
too  familiar.  The  fabric  so  dealt  with  doesn't  stand. 
The  want  of  proportion  and  symmetry  prevents  the 
due  equilibrium  of  the  masses;  the  parts,  which 
should  support,  destroy  each  other ;  and  p-.Uch-work 
wears  rapidly  into  holes.  The  hapless  tinkering  which 
noble  piles  have  undergone  from  the  petty  wiseacres 
who  happened  to  have  the  control  of  the  "situation" 
at  the  moment  have,  in  many  cases,  irreparably  marred 
the  fruits  of  the  wisdom  arid  beneficence  of  previous 
ages.  These  are  the  occasions  wliich  we  wish  to  see 
redeemed,  felicitous  results  if  duly  seized,  but  if  let 
slip  or  abused— 

nitidis  raaculam  hjBsurani  figentia  rebas. 

The  isolation  and  independence  of  individual  parishes 
are,  moreover,  so  great  that,  where  an  incumbent  and 
his  parishioners  are  agreed  on  perpetrating  any  por- 
tentous mistake,  the  bishop,  arclv.leacon,  and  rural 
dean  put  together  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  stop  it, 
Vestrymen  may  patch  stone  with  brick,  stop  windows, 
turn  arches  into  squares,  and  fonts  into  slop-basins, 
chip  away  rare  mouldings,  deface  delicate  features, 
break  up  elfigies,  tear  out  brasses,  choke  interiors  with 
galleries,  and,  in  fact,  behave  like  so  many  bulls  in  a 
china-shop,  without  being  more  than  croaked  at  by 
some  tardy  antiquary  in  the  obscurest  corner  of  a 
provincial  newspaper  when  the  deed  is  irremediably 
done.  Not  only,  however,  where  a  case  for  repair  or 
restoration  is  agreed  upon,  but  wherever  disrepair 
j'awns  dismally  and  dilapidation  is  silently  stealing 
on  amidst  the  half  measures  of  putty  and  stucco,  such 
supervisiim  as  we  propose  would  be  invaluable.  Do 
we  never  see  the  flagstones  of  the  chancel  blotched 
with  verdant  smears  of  damp  and  luxuriant  ivy,  after 
forcing  its  way  through  the  yiehling  roof,  waving 
greenly  over  the  aisles  as  if  the  Christmas  decorations 
had  taken  root  and  were  vegetating,  the  mouldings 
clogged  with  whitewash  in  the  interstices  and  veiled 
with  cobwebs  over  the  whitewash,  mangy  green 
baize,  rusted  melal,  crazy  window-fastenings,  creaking 
pew-doors,  and  recumbent  figures  foul  from  the  un- 
seemly familiarity  of  the  sparrows?  A  travelling 
inspector,  working  a  district  might,  by  the  aid  of  a 
photographic  apparatus  and  a  few  lines  of  print,  pro- 
duce results  that  would  more  than  repay  the  expenses 
of  his  circuit  and  the  temporary  irritation  caused  by 
his  remarks. 

To  sum  up  this  portion  of  the  subject — there  is, 
first,  the  honest  ignorance  which  blunders  on  chao- 
tically, from  a  total  blindness  as  to  the  principles  of 
contruction  unless  in  haystacks,  or  of  those  of  deco- 
ration, save  so  far  as  applicable  to  a  booth  at  a  fair 
Thei-e  is  the  priggisli  "  little  knowledge"  wirich,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  the  huge  conceit  of  it,  is 
at  once  more  mischievous  and  more  ofiTensive,  and 
which,  proverbially  noted  as  "a  dangerous  thing," 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made  dangerous  to  its  meddle- 
some possessors,  instead  of  beiirg  so  only  to  the  churches 
on  which  thej'  experimentalize.  Again,  there  is  the 
sordid  votary  of  utilitarianism  who  sees  in  a  church 
nothing  but  a  means  of  preventing  the  rain  from 
reaching  a  collection  of  "sittings,"  and  places  its 
highest  structural  virtue  in  the  greatest  accommoilation 
of  the  greatest  number.  This  last  turn  of  mind  woulil 
seem  more  naturally  akin  to  a  contemptuous  disregard 
of  ajstiietical  principles  than  to  either  the  honest  igno- 
rance or  the  Utile  knowledge  aforesaid.  Yet  it  is 
capableofallyingitself  with  either, and,  when  combined 
with  the  latter,  realizes  the  most  malignant  form  of 
falsehood  in  church  art,  and  develops  a  virulent 
lieresy  of  bad  taste,  of  which  we  mourn  the  ravages 
when  it  perpetrates  a  "  restoration,"  even  more  than 
the  outrages  when  it  sets  up  an  edifice  de  novo.  Its 
tendency  is  to  work  out  the  grand  utilitarian  idea 
and  then  the  minor  decoi-ative  idea  by  two  distinct 
processes.  The  one  occupies  the  area  of  such  a  mind, 
and  the  other  its  margin,  and  the  two  are  as  distinct 
as  meat  and  mustard.  It  would  house  the  congre- 
gation first,  and  then  see  what  can  be  done  to  ornament 
the  shed  or  burn,  or  whatever  crude  form  of  clumsiness 
may  have  i-esulted  from  the  first  effort.  It  first  sets 
to  work  to  make  things  snug,  and  then  to  make  them 
pretty  ;  and  claps  upon  the  I'eatui-eless  shape  of  its 
first  structural  conception  the  afterthoughts  of  archi- 
tectural trimming.  If  a  sculptor,  professing  to  produce 
a  bust,  were  to  take  a  barbei-'s  block  and  glue  a  mask 
upon  it  he  would  aptly  illustr-ate  the  constructive 
process  of  which  we  speak.  The  church  builder  or 
church  restorer  in  question  has  no  notion  of  a  com- 
pound form,  the  simple  elements  of  which  are  elegant, 
and,  being  harmonious,  result  in  the  embodiirrent  of 
truth  ;  and  his  building  is  no  more  like  what  a  chui'ch 
should  be  than  a  hair  trunk  on  four  posts  I'esembles  a 
horse.  Such  desigrrers  should  perpetrate  their  abomi- 
nations in  iron  only.  They  would  find  there  a  material 
worthy  of  their  art,  and  no  traditional  associations  to 
rebuke  their  audacity.  Not  that,  of  course,  there  is 
any  necessary  connexion  between  iron  and  ugliness,  nor 


that  the  conditions  of  structure  and  modifications  of 
type  which  any  material  imposes  are  inconsistent  with 
a  beauty  proper  to  itself;  but  that,  in  fact,  ii-on  has 
become  the  rough  and  ready  way  of  throwing  a  shelter 
overacongregation.  Thusithas  becomeconnected  with 
the  notion  of  churches  "  wholesale  and  forexportation," 
and  suggests  the  embodiment  of  no  idea  in  par-ticular 
save  that  of  boxing  off  so  many  head  of  Christians  for 
a  devotional  purpose.  It  results  practically  in  holy 
railway  slieds  and  consecrated  dog-kennels  of  an  ex- 
aggerated size.  The  "  cheap  and  nasty"  among  church 
styles  has  fixed  upon  corrugated  iron  as  its  ex  jonent 
among  materials.  Even  ifcrum pled  sheets  of  ii-on  pinned 
together  are  all  that  the  architect  has  to  deal  with, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  resulting  structure  being 
more  un-idea'd  than  the  popular  type  of  a  Chinese 
joss-house,  or  than  a  child's  house  of  cards.  Still, 
these  tabernacles  of  Tubal  Cain  fitly  expi-ess  the 
coarser  and  har-sher  tendencies  of  the  age  from  which 
they  spring;  all  that  they  want  is  a  cast-iron  parson  to 
preach'  detonationg  sermons  by  steam. 

In  noticing  the  declensions  or  degradations  to 
which  church  architecture  is  practically  liable,  it  is 
hardly  a  digression  to  remark  the  vagaries  of  dissent 
in  quest  of  a  style  in  which  to  embody  its  proper 
characteristics.  As  you  can  tell  a  shopkeeper  from 
agentleman,  although  all  the  repositories  of  Bond-street 
and  St.  James's-street  have  lavished  their  material 
upon  the  outer  man,  so  you  can  by  an  infallible  diag- 
nosis, detect  the  conventicular  Gothic.  The  feebleness 
of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  idea  to  express, 
and,  therefore,  small  blame  to  its  defectiveness  of 
expression.  "  iUy  dear  madam,"  said  an  artist  once 
to  a  lady  of  faultless  feature  who  sat  to  him,  "  do  call 
up  an  expression !"  But  there  was  not  beneath  the  sim- 
pering symmetry  of  her  face,  any  moi'e  than  in  the  glossy 
satin  of  her  dress,  the  source  fr-om  which  expr-ession 
springs,  and  so  the  canvas  merely'  perpetuated  the 
1  vacuity  of  the  original.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
I  architectural  features  of  "  Little  Bethel"  and  its  bre- 
thren, whether  in  stucco  orstoire.  TIrose  features  ai-e 
in  effect  mean  and  dowdy.  They  labour  under  their 
exceeding  negativeness.  Their  esserrce  is  reo«-con- 
foriirity,  and  therefor-e  their  device  of  form  is  a  thing 
1  of  nought.  We  have  in  our  eye,  as  we  write,  a 
would-be  elegant  compound  structure  of  the  congre- 
gational persuasion.  The  main  pile  is  the  place  of 
wor-ship,  attached  to  which  by  an  isthmus  of  schoni 
building  is  a  peninsula  of  quasi-parsonage.  No 
expense  has  been  spared.  The  materials  are  good,  or 
even  fine,  and  the  workmanship  finished.  There  is 
no  shoddy  in  it,  and  nothing  sliirshod  about  it, 
neither  is  there  anything  slipshod  in  or  about  a  well- 
to-do  gi-een  grocer  in  Iris  Sunday  clothes;  and  this  is 
just  the  point  of  excellence  which  the  conventicular 
Gothic  has  managed  to  i-e.ich.  It  now  hassupei'seded 
the  stone  facade  with  hinder  continuations  of  brick, 
which,  since  front  and  wings  only  were  meant  to  be 
visible,  may  be  termed  the  "  cherubic"  style  of  ar-chi- 
tocture.  It  has  perhaps  ceased  to  utilize  its  spii-es  by 
making  them  the  chimneys  of  the  heating  apparatus 
although  we  have  lately  seen  such  an  use  of  them  in 
a  provincial  town  of  "first-water-"  celebrity.  But 
there  is  something  about  its  style  which  affects  us 
like  a  dropped  aspirate.  The  best  of  its  practical 
results,  however,  is  that,  just  as  our  well-to-do  green- 
grocer is  unconscious  of  the  dilter'errce  between  himself 
and  that  which  be  seeks  to  inritate,  so  the  pastor 
and  his  congregation  at  Jericho  can  only  see  that 
their  new  windows  are  "  more  poiirtedcr"  than  the 
"  pointedest"  in  the  neighbouring  catlredi-al,  and  feel 
sure  that  they  have  secured  the  genuine  style. — 
Saturday  Review. 


CONNORREE  MIISIING  COMPANY. 
At  the  ordinary  general  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  compairy,  held  on  Satur'day,  the 
8th  ult.,  John  Fraircis  Waller,  Esq.,  LL. D.,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  r-eport  was  read: — The  directors, 
when  meeting  yoir  last  half-year,  congr-atulated  you 
on  the  impr-oved  condition  and  prospects  of  your 
property.  They  have  now  much  more  reason  to  do 
so,  as  you  will  see  on  reference  to  the  balance  sheet, 
that  the  sales  of  ore  for  the  past  half-year  exceed  the 
expenses.  The  mines  ar-e  now  actually  yielding 
pr-ofits,  with  every  prospect  of  future  success.  The 
following  comparative  returns  of  sales  for  the  last 
three  half-year-s  show  a  steady  improvement  in  this 
respect,  viz  : — Half-year  ended  3 1st  May,  18G3,  the 
sales  amounted  to  ill, 235  13s.  7d.;  30th  November, 
1863,  £'2,135  IGs.  6d. ;  31st  May,  1804,  £2,978  14s. 
7(1.  It  will,  thei-efore,  be  seen  that  for  the  half-year 
errded  31st  May  last,  they  exceed  those  of  the  previous 
one  by  £843  ;  while  the  value  of  the  stock  of  ores  on 
hands,  instead  of  being  diminished,  has  been  incr-eased 
by  £44  in  the  same  period.  It  will  be  further  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  pr-ecedirrg  half-yearly  account 
with  that  now  submitted,  that  the  available  balance 
and  stock  of  materials  of  this  half-year  exceed  those 
of  the  former  by  a  sirm  of  £211  l(js.  The  deep  adit 
is  now  extended  KiO  fathoms,  and  has  inter.sected 
Browne's  lode  at  130  fathoms,  on  which  a  drivage 


is  now  being  made,  and  good  sulphur  is  found  in  the 
eastern  end,  with  every  appearance  of  impr-ovement. 
A  lar-ge  deposit  from  the  waste  of  the  mines,  accumu- 
lating for  several  years,  and  covering  some  acres  of 
gr'ound,  has  been  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  sabs 
of  copper'.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  utilize  this,  so 
as  to  increase  the  quantity  and  percentage  of  the 
precipitate.  In  compliarrce  with  the  wishes  of  the 
shar-eholder-s,  expressed  at  the  last  half-yeai'ly  meeting 
that  the  mines  should  be  inspected  and  reported  on 
by  a  competent  mining  author-ity,  your  directors 
engaged  the  services  of  Mi-.  J.  II.  Hitchins,  Consulting 
Engineer  to  the  Devon  Gi'eat  Consols  Mines,  a  gen- 
tleman recommended  to  them  as  of  high  professional 
reputation.  His  inspection  occcupied  a  perio<l  of  three 
days  ;  and  has  resulted  in  an  elaborate  and  detailed 
report,  which  has  alr-eady  been  submitted  to  you. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Hitchins  observes, 
that  the  mines  could  not  in  some  places  have  been  suffi- 
ciently cleared  and  opened  out  to  enable  him  to  report 
more  extensively  than  he  has  done  ali-eady.  Time, 
however,  did  not  permit  of  this;  for  the  directors, 
constrained  by  the  express  wish  of  the  shareholders 
at  the  last  meetirrg,  to  institute  an  inspection  before 
again  meeting  them,  found  considerable  ditHculty  in 
the  short  interval  alfoi-ded  for  such  an  important 
purpose  in  having  the  old  workings  and  levels  suffi- 
ciently cleared  in  the  time,  preparatory  to  such 
iirspection.  For  the  state,  however,  of  those  particular 
parts  of  the  mines,  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Hitchins,  the 
present  company  or  its  directors  are  in  no  way  res- 
ponsible. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  workings 
described  by  him  are  of  a  very  old  date — some  of 
them  over  half  a  centnr-y,  if  not  more  ;  and,  further, 
it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  shareholders  that, 
in  the  director-s'  report  of  this  period  last  year-,  it  was 
distinctly  stated  "  that  about  twenty  yeai-s  ago  these 
mines  yielded  large  quantities  of  black  and  grey  copper 
or-e,  but  on  a  market  being  theii  found  for  sulphur  ore, 
the  copper  part  of  the  mines  was  abandoned  for  the 
time,  arrd  allowed  to  close."  These  workings  are 
being  explor-ed  and  recover-ed  in  the  most  judicious 
marrner,  and  the  dir-ectors  feel  confident  that  the  results 
therefr-om,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hitchins,  will  be  tully 
realized.  During  the  past  half-year,  the  strictest 
economy  has  been  observed  in  every  department  of  the 
company's  propei'ty,  and  the  expenses,  in  conseqrrence, 
as  shown  by  the  balance-sheet,  have  been  consider-ably 
reduced.  The  same  careful  management,  consistent 
with  the  efficient  working  and  development  of  the 
mines,  shall  still  be  continued. 

HKVELOI'JIENT  OF  THE  MINES. 

Di-iving  deep  adit  level,  ISfms.  2ft.  llin.  ;  driving 
sundry  cr-oss-crts  and  levels,  42fms.  2in.  ;  shafts  sunk 
arrd  taiseil,  SGfins,  4ft.  3in.;  clearing  and  securing 
sundry  shafts  and  levels,  20fins.  3ft.  ;  stopping  on 
gi-eat  copper  and  other  lodes,  284fms.  3ft.  Tin.  Total, 
397fms.  1ft.  llin. 


The  Citi/  Pres.9,  June  7,  18G-3,  speaking  of  Ben- 
son's argentine,  says—"  Beautifully  fiirished  works 
of  art,  well  sustaining  the  deserved  popularity  of 
the  producer."  This  splerrdid  material  is  a  com- 
pound of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of 
pure  silver,  forming  one  hard  compact  body,  pos- 
sessing all  the  beauty,  richiress  of  colour,  and  dura- 
bility of  silver,  at  a  fVuctioir  of  its  cost.  When  the 
argentine  and  the  i-eal  silver  are  placed  side  by  side, 
the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  distinsuish  between 
them,  while  its  durability  is  so  gr-eat  that  after  many 
years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  uiuiltered. 
During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has  heerr  so  well 
received  by  the  pirblic,  that  its  manufactnr-e  has 
been  extended  to  all  those  articles  usually  made  in 
silver,  viz.,  spoons,  forks,  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee 
services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake  baskets,  cande- 
labra, dishes  of  all  kinds,  eper-gnes,  claret  jugs, 
iScc,  &c.,&c.  A  sample  spoon  will  be  sent  post-frei; 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30 
stamps,  and  an  illustrated  eatalogrre,  containing  300 
engravings,  and  full-price  list  of  the  varioirs  manu- 
factures, both  in  ar-gentine  and  solid  silver,  will  he 
seirt  to  any  aildress  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A 
prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  ex- 
cellence of  manufacture,  argentine  and  electro- 
plate." Post-office  orders  and  cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  James  W.  Beirson.  Branch  es- 
tablishment, 63,  Cornhill.  All  communications 
should  be  addi-essed  to  the  principal  establish- 
ment, 33  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1749.  Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special 
warrant  of  appointment  to  H.R.  11.  The  Prince 
of  Wales. 

A  Hint  to  Municipal  CoitPORATiON.s. — The 
Nuisance  Committee  of  the  Leeds  T'own  Council 
has  let  the  r-emoval  of  the  night  .soil  fi-om  tire 
whole  of  the  di-ainage  district  to  tire  Economic  Sani- 
tar-y  Company  for  £1,050  per  anirum,  for  a  pei-iod 
of  three  years.  This  business  has  hither  to  cost  the 
town  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  per  annum. 
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THE  STONECUTTERS'  STRIKE. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  we  notice  the  occurrence 
of  a  serious  strike  among  the  stonecutters  of  this  city. 
Every  such  movement  is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  disastrous  to  those  wlio  engage  in  it,  creates  un- 
pleasant feeling  between  employer  and  employed  that 
is  not  soon  effaced,  and  entails  much  misery  on  many 
innocent  sufferers,  not  to  speak  of  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  human  labour  lost  to  a  community  for  ever. 
Not  that  we  desire  to  condemn  strongly  all  such 
movements,  they  are  often  excusable,  occasionally 
commendable,  in  their  objects;  but  this  one  in  parti- 
cular— while  we  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of  emu- 
lation which  prompts  one  body  of  tradesmen  to 
surpass  another  in  skilful  handicraft,  we  regret  sin- 
cerely that  it  appears  to  have  blinded  the  rival  bodies, 
'  u  a  great  measure,  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

The  case,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  simple  one. 
The  Stonecutters  of  the  city  have  claimed  as  their 
right  that  they  are  entitled  to  "set"  cut  stone  work, 
as  well  as  work  it ;  the  Brick  and  Stonelayers  equally 
claim  it  as  their  prerogative,  and  as  the  usage  hasf  'r 
some  time  been  to  lean  towards  the  latter  arrangement, 
the  stonecutters  have  struck  work  in  some  of  the 
principal  builders'  employment,  and  assert,  with  every 
appearance  of  keeping  their  word  for  some  time  at 
lea-it,  that  they  will  stay  out  until  the  question  shall 
have  been  decided  in  their  favor. 

Now  we  put  the  question  fairly  and  honestly  to 
these  two  rival  parties  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
each  of  them  may  be  somewhat  right,  and  each  of 
them  maj'  be  somewhat  wrong.  We  beain  with  the 
stonecutters,  as  they  have  the  honor  of  beginning  the 
battle;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  from  our 
doing  so,  that  we  lean  unduly  to  the  side  of  their  ad- 
versaries. You  (the  stonecutters)  claim  as  a  right, 
that  each  member  of  your  body  shall  be  considered 
competent  to  set  cat  stone,  as  well  as  work  it,  and 
shall  be  employed  in  either  or  both  capacities  indif- 
ferently; that,  at  least,  is  the  popular  notion  among 
the  building  public  of  your  claim.  Now  we  ask  for 
an  honest  answer  to  an  liotiest  question;  are  you  as  a 
h[idy,  e.ich  and  all  of  you,  sufficiently  practised  in 
setting  cut  stone  to  do  it  etGciently  ?  You  will  pro- 
bably answer  the  question  after  the  manner  of  our 
country,  bj-  asking  another,  "  how  are  we  ever  to 
learn  if  we  do  not  begin  now  ?"  and  to  this  we  would 
reply,  is  it  reasonable,  or  is  it  common  sense,  that  a 
builder  should  be  expected  to  employ  a  man  to  exe- 
i^ute  any  department  of  work  for  which  he  is  not 
thoroughly  fitted  ?  We  would  say  to  the  stonecutters 
then,  if  they  cannot  devise  some  means  for  themselves 
by  which  they  can  acquire  the  art  of  "  setting"  tho- 
roughly and  efficiently  before  they  apply  to  master 
buildera  for  employment  in  the  double  capacity,  their 
demand  is,  at  present  at  least,  not  a  reasonable  one- 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  builders  should  suffer  for 
a  time  from  the  well-meant,  but  rather  experimental 
efforts  of  such  men  as  have  been  trained  at  "  the 
bench  "  only,  and  to  whose  hand  the  trowel  is  some- 
what of  a  stranger. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  for 
the  exclusive  rights  of  tlie  bricklayers  either ;  we  begin 
with  them  in  a  similar  way.  You  claim  an  exclusive 
right  to  set  all  cut  stone ;  well  for  the  present  we  do 
not  intend  to  contradict  you,  but  we  may  be  allowed 
to  ask,  do  you  as  a  matter  of  habit,  or  are  you  now 
prepared  to  do  such  "fitting"  as  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  be  done  to  a  stone  on  the  scaffold?  We 
think  you  will  answer  that  that  is  the  stonecutters 
business,  not  yours  ;  if  you  do,  we  put  it  to  you,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  without  prejudice,  is  it  fair  to  expect 
that  builders  or  the  public  can  be  expected  to  submit 
to  two  men  doing  the  work  of  one  ?  a  stonecutter  in 
attendance  on  a  bricklayer,  and  vice  versa,  as  is  often 
the  case.  A  trifling  calculation  will  enable  a  child  to 
form  an  estimate  of  how  the  cost  of  work  can  be 
iiicreased  by  such  an  elaborate  process.  We  can  now 
a.ssure  both  the  stonecutters  and  bricklayers  that  nei- 
ther custom,  as  they  each  put  it,  prevails  in  other 
fiarts  of  the  count  ry.  The  setting  of  cut  stone  is  very 
generally,  and  reasonably  we  think,  confided  to  the 
liands  of  "setters,"  men  who  are  competent  to  set 
the  work  as  well  as  a  bricklayer  and  stonelayer,  and 
ilii  their  own  fitting,  and  who  are  paid  an  extm  rate 
<jf  waijes.  'I'his,  we  contend,  is  a  reasonable  plan  ; 
it  is  less  important  whether  the  man  has  been  origi- 
nally educated  as  a  bricklayer  or  stonecutter,  so  long 


as  he  has  found  the  means  of  qualifying  himself  in 
the  branch  in  which  he  was  originallv  deficient. 

Builders  cannot  be  expected  to  neglect  their  own 
interests  for  mere  abstract  questions  of  trade  rights, 
fancied  or  real,  and  the  competent  man  in  every  trade 
need  never  fear  the  want  of  employment  so  long  as  he 
•uits  himself  to  his  employer's  interests. 

We  further  beg  to  assure  the  stimecntters,  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit  po.ssibIe,  that  among  the  builders 
with  whom  w^e  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
there  does  not  e.xist.  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinicm  as 
they  suppose.  We  do  not  think,  if  trade  jealousies 
did  not  interfere  to  i)revent  it,  that  any  builder  who 
now  goes  with  the  bricklayers  would  be  unwilling,  so 
far  as  his  personal  feeiinas  go,  to  let  any  stonecutter 
"set"wliowas  thoroughly  competent  to  di)  so,  and 
who  fulfilled  the  two  conditions  of  leaving  good  honest 
work  after  him  without  spending  more  liuie  over  it  than 
made  it  "  pay,"  which  last,  after  all,  is  the  point  on 
whicli  the  question,  like  mauy  others,  must  hang. 

Were  rea.sonable  coun.sels  to  prevail,  Ihisunfortunate 
strike  might  be  made  the  means  of  some  permanent 
good.  Thedistinction  between  trades  working  together 
for  a  common  purpose  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
such  an  exceptional  case  as  this  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  form  a  link  in  binding  these  two 
together  more  closely. 

We  see  in  this  urisettled  question  causes  at  work 
which  the  workmen  may  not  have  considered.  We 
have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  the  architects' 
original  working  drawings,  from  which  our  principal 
buildings  were  erected  ;  we  refer  to  the  Post  Office, 
Nelson's  Pillar,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  host 
of  others.  In  these  careful  drawings  every  stone  is 
set  f  )rth  with  its  dimensions,  to  the  jth  of  an  inch, 
figured.  Under  such  a  system  a  whole  building  might 
be  erected,  in  which  accurately  worked  stones  would 
require  little  or  no  fitting,  and  a  bricklayer  might, 
with  little  assistance,  lay  the  whole  of  it  ;  but  this 
svstem  no  longer  exists,  or  is  a  return  to  it  impossible. 
Our  fronts  are  now  of  a  vastly  different  style  from 
the  ones  of  the  past  era.  Facades,  simple  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  parts,  V  ith  broad  plain  surfaces 
of  regularly  squared  ashlar,  and  square  window  open- 
ings, have  given  place  to  a  more  varied  and  intricate 
style  of  treatment:  and  the  exigencies  of  Gothic  work, 
tracerv,  and  .so  forth,  will  not  admit  of  the  "  cut  and 
dried"  system  of  setting  out  work,  on  which  departed 
architects  and  builders  were  wont  to  work.  Now  it  is 
impossible  but  that  some  portion  of  the  stonecutters' 
craft  must  be  applied  when  the  stone  is  being  set 
The  times  are  changing  in  this  as  in  many  other 
things,  and  if  we  do  not  keep  pace  with  them,  we 
shall  he  made  to  do  so  by  the  law  of  progress,  or  else 
drop  out  of  the  race  We  call  on  our  friends  of 
both  trades  then  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  times, 
and  see  if  they  cannot  find  some  honourable  com- 
promise, by  which  this  unfortunate  question  can 
be  set  at  rest  for  ever.  Let  them  meet  each  other 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  discuss  the  question 
without  any  bitterness;  or  let  a  deputation  simi- 
larly animated,  meet  the  masters  once  more.  If 
these  methods  are  impracticable,  arbitrators  might 
be  found  who  would  deal  fairly  by  both  ;  only  let 
an  end  be  put  to  this  miserable  misunderstanding 
at  once.  We  have  been  induced  to  go  somewhat 
out  of  our  beaten  track  to  write  thus,  by  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  tradesmen.  Those  out  on 
strike  would  perhaps  find  among  the  builders  who  are 
holding  out  less  resentment  towards  them  than  pity 
for  the  privations  to  which  they  must  subject  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  fellow-tradesmen, 
and,  we  answer  for  it,  there  is  to  be  found  among 
the  body  of  architects,  a  considerable  amount  of  sym- 
pathy for  anything  that  affects  the  welfare  of  those 
workmen  with  which  they,  and  we,  and  all  of  us, 
labour  for  one  common  end,  toleave  behind  us  nionu- 
mentsof  beauty  and  skill,  forwhich  we  will  not  fear  the 
criticism  of  future  generations.  Let  the  stonecutters 
think  kindly  of  tliese  remarks,  for  so  are  they  meant. 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  O'CONNELL 
NATIONAL  MONUiMENT. 
Wb  have  inspected  the  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Car- 
mody,  C.E.,  of  Capel  street,  by  direction  of  the 
O'Connell  Monument  Committee,  to  supply  the  com- 
peting artists  with  the  necessary  information  for  their 
guidance  in  determining  the  magnitude  and  character 
of  their  designs  with  reference  to  surrounding  ol  jects. 
The  plan  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  shows  the  site  of  the 
monument  at  the  south  end  of  Sackville-street,  ad- 
joining Eden-quay,  and  the  portion  of  that  noble 
street  as  far  as  Nelson's  Pillar,  with  Carlisle-bridge, 
the  Liffey,  and  Aston  and  Burgh  Quays,  and  the  ad- 
joining portions  of  Westmoreland  and  D'Olier  Streets, 
in  addition  to  the  other  streets  and  points  of  interest 
in  the  vicinity.  There  is  also  a  map  on  a  smaller 
scale  embracing  the  Rotundo,  Trinity  College,  the 
Bank,  the  Custom-house,  and  Ccmciliation-hall.  And 
in  addition,  there  is  a  perspective  sketch  of  Sackville- 
street.  A  reference  table  gives  heights  and  distances, 
which  supply  the  place  of  a  section,  and  descriptive 
partii  ulars  respecting  the  style  of  architecture  of  the 


various  public  buildings  within  view  of  the  site. 
Altogether  the  information  furnished  is  very  complete, 
and  at  present  we  are  unalile  to  suggest  anything 
more  that  could  be  desired.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
committee,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Carmody  was  highly 
complimented  for  the  maimer  in  winch  this  indispen- 
sable preliminary  has  been  executed,  and  architects 
and  artists  making  use  of  the  plan  will  concur  in  the 
approbation  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, Tiie  conditions  on  which  the  artists  are  to 
compete,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  secretaries,  are 
annexed  to  the  plan. 

The  premiums  are  £100,  £60,  and  £40,  which, 
however,  the  committee  reserve  the  riglit  of  with- 
holding altogether  in  the  event  of  none  of  the  designs  in 
tlieir  opinion  being  of  sufficient  merit.  This,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  good  taste  of  the  members  of  the 
conimitice  individually,  is  not  calculated  to  afford 
satisfaction  to  competitors.  Had  the  committee  held 
out  a  lio[)e  that  they  would  ultimately  call  in,  and  le 
influenced  by  .some  unprejudiced  professional  adviser 
or  advi.sers,  it  would  exercise  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  excellence  and  character  of  the  designs  which 
they  would  receive. 

The  9th  paragraph  of  the  "  particulars  "  is  also,  we 
think,  not  likely  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  com- 
petition:  it  is  as  follows: — 

"  Slioulil  tlie  committee  award  a  prize  or  prizes,  there  will 
be  no  oblitiiition  on  tlie  part  of  its  meml>crs  to  Hdopl  any  par- 
ticular design  so  approved,  nor  in  any  way  will  tliey  be  pledKcd 
to  tlie  desiKiier,  either  to  employ  him  or  to  curry  out  any  por- 
tion of  his  plan," 

It  is  the  latter  portion  of  the  paragraph  which  will 
prove  most  unpalatable  to  artists  and  architects. 


THE  O  CON  NELL  MONUMENT. 
Mil.  John  M'Cobry,  a  working  tradesman,  Iia<i 
addressed  to  us  a  letter  on  the  above  subject,  a 
portion  of  which  we  give  below.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  open  our  columns,  at  some  inconvenience, 
to  tlie  class  to  which  the  writer  lielongs,  knowing 
what  a  strong  feeling  is  abroad  among  the  Diililin 
tradesmen  on  this  subject.  So  long  as  these 
opinions  are  temperately  and  properly  expressed, 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so,  even  should  we  not 
agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed,  as  we  confess 
we  do  not  with  these  ones  in  every  respect.  Tlie 
disposal  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  still  requires 
more  consideration,  we  think,  as  to  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  and  "  native  talent"  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Let  the  discussion,  however,  be  main- 
tained as  much  as  possit)le  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
let  even  those  opposed  to  giving  the  cominissiim  to 
Mr  Foley,  on  the  ground  of  his  non-residence  in 
Ireland,  remember,  when  speaking  of  him,  that  they 
are  speaking  of  their  countryman,  and  the  first  of 
living  sculptors.  Mr.  M'Corry  observes  : — "  Yours 
being  a  journal  representing  that  portion  of  the 
building  and  artistic  class  whose  judgment  and 
practical  taste  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  most 
reliable  on  questions  of  native  art  and  workman- 
ship, I  beg  to  offer  to  you  and  the  public  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  connection  with  the  late  sculptor, 
John  Hogan,  and  the  ostracising  of  resident  genius: 
Firstly,  I  would  refer  to  tlie  committee  of  the 
Moore  Monument  formed  at  Charlemont  House, com- 
posed of  twenty  subs  fibers  of  a  pound  each,  without 
reference  to  competency.  The  late  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont invited  specially,  as  ihe  first  of  European 
sculptors,  Hogan,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him  by 
the  secretary  that  a  subscription  was  expected  from 
him  belore  entering  the  meeting.  The  man  of 
genius  spurned  the  request  as  an  insult  to  his  high 
profession  and  superior  ability,  vindicated  nobly  hy 
Lord  Cloncurry,  who,  in  enclosing  £50,  said  he 
would  add  £50  more  provided  the  great  Irish  resi- 
dent artist  received  the  commission.  Here  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  capacity,  nevertheless  the 
contract  was  jobbed  away  out  of  the  country,  and 
Cloncurry,  one  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic  of 
Irislimen,  saved  £50  for  some  other  benevolent  or 
charitable  purpose.  There  are  those  to-day  who 
hold  a  high  place  on  the  O'Connell  Committee  who, 
in  the  unworthy  battle  to  decry  resident  talent,  do 
not  hesitate  to  strike  at  the  fame  and  the  produc- 
tion of  Hogan's  chisel  as  it  stands  in  the  Exchange, 
finding  fault  with  the  colossal  development  of  u 
figure  which  the  artist  designed  to  he  lifted  to  an 
elevation  of  twenty  feet  instead  of  four.  Hence  the 
defective  outline.  So  much  for  the  fair  treatment 
ill  Dublin  of  the  man  who  studied  with  Thorswaldeii, 
and  was  honoured  by  a  medal  gift  expressive  of  thd 
esteem  in  whicli  the  then  greatest  of  living  sculp- 
tors held  our  countryman.  The  O'Connell  Com- 
mittee may  now  afl'ord  to  despise  the  feelings  and 
intereits  of  the  Dublin  trades,  and  hand  over  to 
Mr.  Foley  the  statue,  saying  that  they  are  bound 
in  honour,  forsooth.  Where  was  lionour  or  justice 
when  subscriptions  poured  in,  in  the  faith  that  the 
nationality  identified  with  tlie  actions  of  O'Connell's 
life  was  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  introduction 
of  foreign  workmanship?  The  poet  says — 
"  '  Honour  and  sliamefrom  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  piu  t,  thue  all  the  honour  lies."  " 
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THE  DUBLIN  WATERWORKS— TH  E 
BRADFIELD  RKSERVOIR. 
Aftkr  the  occurrence  of  tlie  fearful  inundation 
caused  t)y  tlie  hur^tinjj  of  the  Rradfield  reservoir, 
the  suhject  for  a  time  excited  an  almost  universal 
sensation,  and  we  Diihlin  folk  in  particular,  hein^, 
as  we  are  lipf^inninpr  to  know  to  our  cost,  so  deeplj- 
interested  in  the  subject,  felt  that  tlie  lesson  to  lie 
derived  from  it  came  particularly  home  to  us  in  an 
unpleasant,  uneasy  manner.  We  read  eagerly  the 
scientific  evidence  given  at  the  Sheffield  inquests, 
and  we  made  anxious  enquiries  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  our  own  waterworks.  We  received  ap- 
parently satisfactory  replies  from  those  engaged  in 
them  ;  we  were  glad  to  he  satisfied,  and  we  paid 
compliments  one  to  another  in  a  very  edifying 
fashion,  and  some  of  us,  particularly  those  officially 
connected  with  the  undertaking,  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  convivial  manner.  In  fact  the  shortcomings  of 
Sheffield  only  made  the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  cor- 
porate Dulilin  shine  with  greater  brightness,  and 
we  were  all  pleased.  It  is  now,  with  the  utmost 
regret,  we  observe  that  the  whole  question  is  re- 
Ofiened  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner.  An  article 
in  the  Irish  Times  of  September  20th,  couched  in 
no  measured  terras,  has  again  awakened  the  uneasy 
feeling — we  are  not,  we  think,  going  too  far  in  saying 
that  it  has  created  a  profound  sensation  among  the 
citizen!).  The  writer  characterises  the  works  as 
being  of  a  most  improper  character,  and  the  pud- 
dling," on  which  all  the  security  of  the  reservoir 
depends,  of  tiie  most  unsatisfactory  description  ;  he 
states  that  it  is  "carelessly  made,  hastily  thrown 
into  its  place,  and  is  formed  of  mere  mud  inter- 
mixed with  coarse  grave!."  If  one  half  of  this 
statement  is  true  the  question  is  too  serious  a  one 
to  be  avoided.  We  regret  that  we  are  not  in  a 
position  at  present  to  affirm  or  deny  these  state- 
ments in  the  absence  of  reliable  data  on  which  to 
go.  We  sincerely  hope,  for  the  character  of  our 
city  and  the  engineering  profession,  that  they  are 
erroneous,  and  have  been  [lenned  without  proper 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  or  on  a  misrepresentation  or 
a  distortion  of  them.  We  withhold  any  opinion  one 
Wiiy  or  the  other  for  the  present,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  following  opiinoiis  and  facts  as  to  the  failure 
of  the  Mrailii.'ld  reservoir,  from  the  reports  furnished 
to  the  Sheffield  Corpc ration  since  the  catastrophe 
by  several  eminent  engineers,  will  be  read  witii  in- 
terest. 

Most  of  these  authorities,  we  gather  from  the 
l^ii/ies,  bear  out  tlie  opinion  generally  preva- 
lent that  the  giving  way  of  'he  reservoir  at  Hrad- 
field  was  caused  by  water  having  got  under  the 
outside  slope  of  tlie  enihanknienf,  whicli  eillier  in- 
duced Ihi.:  hank  itself  or  the  foun  lation  on  which  it 
rested  to  slip.  But  it  is  saliafactory  to  learn  on 
the  same  competent  authority  that  the  most  capa- 
cious reservoir  may  be  provided  without  the  dangers 
of  any  such  misliap.  As  a  preliminary,  however, 
a  Cfireful  geological  survey  must  be  made.  Whether 
this  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Sheffie'd  reservoirs 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Sir  John  Rciinie  tells 
the  corporation,  •'  I  consider  the  site  of  the  Brad- 
fielil  emhaiikineiit  to  have  been  injudiciously  selec- 
ted—  the  strata  consisting  chiefly  of  millstone  grit, 
but  with  loose  friable  shale  in  the  deepest  part,  un- 
equal in  quality  and  dislocated,  willi  old  land  slips 
in  the  viciuily,  extensive  faults  in  the  strata,  ami 
with  several  stronj;  springs  of  wnter  which  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid."  Other  engineers  are  equally 
decided  in  their  objections  to  the  site.  Hut  even 
supposing  that  the  site  had  been  a  good  one,  those 
gentlemen  state  that  the  euibankment  wasextremely 
f.inlty  in  its  construction  ;  and  their  remarks  on 
this  head  have  a  universal  application.  .Most  people 
iiiiie  seen  the  process  of  constructing  a  railway  em- 
bauknient.  The  "  stuff"  or  material  is  depo»lled 
in  "  tips" — that  is,  it  is  tilted  over  from  a  waggon, 
and  load  after  load  is  deposited  until  the  required 
height  and  width  are  obtaineil.  This  appears  to 
ha\e  been  the  method  followed  in  the  construction 
of  the  liradtield  reservoir.  Mr.  Cony  beare  aa)  s  the 
material  "  was  loosely  thrown  in  by  waggons,  in 
tips  of  from  five  to  nine  feet ;  instead  of  being  evenly 
spread  and  well  consolidated  (by  the  passage  of  one- 
horse  carts  all  ovt-r  ii)  in  parallel  layers  of  only  as 
many  inches  tliick."  Mr.  Leslie  observes  that  in 
tips  of  that  character  the  material  may  continue  to 
sink  or  subside  for  many  years  alter  the  construction 
of  the  einbankiiient ;  while  Mr.  Stevenson  jioints 
out  that  by  8iicb  a  mode  of  construction  clods  or 
stones  must  invariably  find  thuir  place  of  repose  at 


the  bottom,  and  thus  produce  unsound  layers  or 
strata  in  the  embankment,  which  layers  will  be  full 
of  interstices,  and  calculated  to  admit  the  free  per- 
colation of  water.  Stnne  half-dozen  enjineers  of 
great  experience  express  similar  opinions,  ami  all 
concur  in  statintr  that  the  embankment  of  a  re>er- 
voir  should  be  laid  in  layers  of  only  a  few  inches  in 
depth,  which  should  be  well  "  punned,"  or  rammed. 
The  next  point  to  which  the^e  <;entlenien  apply 
themselves  is  one  of  equally  eeiieral  iinportance — 
namely,  the  construction  of  the  pipes  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  shoiihl  be  laid  when  pas«in;i  out 
of  the  reservoir.  The  pipes  of  the  Sheffield  Com- 
pany were  only  18  inches  in  diameter;  and  as  such 
conduits  should  be  of  such  a  calibre  as  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  internal  examination,  most  of  the 
j  engineers  whom  the  corporation  have  consulted  hold 
tliat  diameter  to  have  been  insufficient.  A  .still 
greater  defect  was  that  the  valves  were  on  the  out- 
side of  the  embankment  only.  Thus  there  was  no 
means  of  shutting  off  the  water  in  the  inside  of  the 
dam  ;  wherea-',  if  valves  had  been  fixed  on  the  inner 
end  of  the  pipes,  access  could  have  been  had  to 
them  when  the  reservoir  was  full.  This  arrangement 
is  stronuly  commented  on  by  the  engineers.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  question  touched  upon  in 
the  professional  reports  i-i  that  of  the  manner  in 
which  pipes  should  be  laid  from  the  reservoir  to  be- 
yond the  embankment,  in  the  case  of  tiie  Bradfield 
reservoir  they  were  laid  in  a  trench  under  the  dam. 
The  engineers  whose  reports  the  Sheffield  Town 
Council  publish  are  nine  in  number — .Mr.  Leslie, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  Murray,  Mr.  Conybeare, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Barlow,  Sir  John  Rennie,  Mr.  C. 
Vlunolles,  and  Mr.  M.  B.  Jackson  ;  and  several  of 
tliem  ill  unequivocal  terms  condemn  that  plan.  Mr. 
Leslie  considers  it  a  much  better  course,  when 
practicable,  to  drive  a  tunnel  in  the  solid  at  the  end 
of  tiie  emiiankment,  in  which  tunnel  the  pipes 
slioulil  be  laid.  Should  there  be  no  suitable  ground 
for  tunnelling,  he  would  build  a  culvert  of  very 
substantial  masonry,  large  enough  to  c.trry  floods 
dni  iiig  the  time  the  bank  was  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, and  in  which  the  pipes  could  afterwards 
be  inserted.  Mr.  Murray  states  unhesitatingly  that 
the  tunnel  for  the  pipes  ouacht  to  be  laid  in  the  solid 
ground,  and  others  of  the  reporting  engineers  speak 
with  eqinil  confidence  to  the  same  effect.  Mr 
Barlow,  though  of  opinion  that  no  pipes  should  be 
laid  under  an  embankment  unless  the  embankment 
rests  on  a  rock  foundation,  and  the  pipes  are  laid  in 
excavaiicm-',  so  that  they  are  well  lielow  the  sur- 
face, doe-s  not  think  it  important  that  they  sliould 
be  laid  in  a  culvert  or  tniinel,  as  brickwork  is  more 
liable  to  fail  than  iron,  and  if  it  failed,  the  pipe 
would  probably  be  destroyed  at  the  same  lime.  But 
Sir  John  Rennie  states  that  ilie  proper  plan  is  to 
carry  the  pipes  through  the  solid  ground  or  strata 
in  tunnels  of  masonry  either  on  one  side  of  the  em- 
bankment or  the  other,  but  wholly  independent  of 
it  ;  and  Mr.  Jackson  goes  tlie  (ength  of  saying  that 
the  looser  a  storage  reservoir  has  existed  with  pipes 
laid  under  or  through  an  embankment,  the  nearer  it 
i»  to  inevitable  destruction,  unless  preventive  steps 
lie  taken.  Cast  iron,  he  says,  is  a  treacherous  ma- 
terial as  well  as  a  perishable  one;  and  he  advises 
that  the  pipes  which  run  under  the  embankments 
of  the  Shi'ffield  reservoirs  should  be  permunently 
plugged  up,  and  that  fresh  means  should  Ih^  provided 
for  the  <lischarge  of  the  water.  From  this  gentle- 
man's report  it  would  seem  that  there  still  exists  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  water  got  into  the  enibank- 
raont  by  leakaiie  through  the  pipes,  or  i<y  a  leakaue 
under  or  through  the  puddle.  With  respect  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  a  constant  water  supply  and 
an  iutermittenl  one,  Mr.  Lee  remarks  that  in  the 
ca-<e  of  the  latter  the  water  is  less  pure  at  the  taps 
than  in  the  reservoirs,  because  when  the  pipes  ure 
empty,  oxide  of  iron  is  f(n-med,uiid  di.^chargtd  wiih 
the  water  on  the  next  delivery. 

It  is  hut  fair  to  say  that  the  reports  from  whicli 
we  have  been  quotini;  formed  part  of  a  case  pre- 
pared by  the  Slieffield  Town  Council  against  an 
application  to  Parliament  by  the  Waterworks  Com- 
pany for  adilitioiial  p.jwers.  The  battle  between  the 
two  bullies  has  been  fought  and  decided,  and  in  its 
details  the  public,  probably,  would  not  take  much 
interest;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  obtain- 
ing the  opinions  of  so  many  eminent  enyiueers  on 
the  construction  of  water  reservoirs  for  the  sup- 
ply of  towns,  the  corporation  have  done  a  service, 
not  only  to  their  own  constituents,  but  to  all  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  empire. 


ARCH  GEOLOGICAL. 


Dr.  Lioy  has  discovered  the  remains  of  lacustral 
habitations  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Lake  of  Fimon, 
four  miles  from  Vicenza.  A  number  of  flint  imple- 
ments, others  made  of  bone,  the  remains  of  stags, 
and  other  animals  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
those  parts,  show  that  these  dwellings  date  from 
the  "  age  of  stone." 


The  Rev.  John  Green  well,  one  of  the  vice- presidenti 
of  the  Siirtees  Society,  has  lieen  intrusted  by  Lord 
Carlisle  with  the  task  of  exploring  the  curious  Bri- 
ti.ih  tumuli  at  Castle  Howard,  in  the  North  Ridinir. 
He  proceeded  accordintrly  to  open  two,  but  they 
sln  wed  evident  signs  of  having  been  already  raiK- 
sacked.  The  first  he  o|)eiied  was  a  large  barrow  at 
the  base  of  the  Sliniisby  Banks,  and  at  the  time  of 
openinij  was  fully  60  ft.  in  diameter,  and  8  ft.  high. 
In  it  he  found  several  urns,  ashes  of  human  bones, 
some  wrought  flints,  uiid  a  fiint  thumb-ring  ;  in  lh« 
other  a  very  fine  scalloped  or  pectinated  urn,  and  it 
curiously  constructed  floor  of  concrete.  All  such 
remains  were  probably  searched  hundreds  of  yearn 
ago,  under  the  supposition  that  they  contaiiieil 
valuable  ornaments,  as  they  probably  did,  and  there 
is  not  much  left  for  the  modern  antiquary  to  find. 

At  Turin  a  highly  finished  antique  statue,  in  gilt 
bronze,  of  somewhat  colossal  proportions,  has  turned 
up  from  a  depth  of  five  yards  below  the  soil  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Palazzo  Biscione,  belonging  to 
Prince  Pio.  This  residence  was  known  to  have 
covered  the  old  theatre,  built  by  Pompey,  which 
contained  30,000  seats,  a  magnificent  porch,  &;c. 
Banker  Riglietti  had  lately  purchased  it,  and  in  tlf« 
progress  of  certain  alterations  this  windfall  has  been 
found.  The  figure  is  18  feet  in  height,  but  the 
greater  portion  has  yet  to  be  excavated,  and  every 
precaution  is  adopted  to  insure  its  safe  deliverance 
from  mother  earth.  It  is  already  ascertained  to  be 
a  first-class  specimen  of  the  best  artistic  period. 

The  old  castle  wall  of  Southampton  is  threateneil 
with  destrucliiiii.  We  earnestly  trust  the  ancient 
relic  may  be  preserved.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Keil  has 
been  energetically  endeavouring  to  avert  the  evil, 
and  well  deserves  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of 
all  who  love  to  preserve  the  memories  of  ancient 
service.  These  walls  did  their  duty  well  in  old 
times,  and  it  seems  to  many  an  ungrateful  thing  t", 
remove  them  now  that  they  are  useless  :  it  is  not 
alleged  that  they  are  an  obstruction  to  veiitilatioii 
or  traffic. 

In  sinking  piles  for  the  bridee  of  Port  Galland 
which  is  being  thrown  over  the  river  Ain,  the  nav- 
vies employed  discovered  some  armour  of  gilt 
bronze,  swords,  and  poinards.  These  articles  have 
been  purchased  by  the  conservator  app  linted  by  the 
Emperor  to  superintend  the  museum  of  Gallo-Roman 
antiquities  which  he  is  foriniiii;  in  the  old  castle  of 
St.  Germain-en- Laye.  They  are  of  yreat  historical 
interest,  as  th-y  may  serve  to  indicate  the  course 
pursued  by  Julius  Caesar,  when,  having  entered 
Briancon  from  Italy,  he  pursued  the  Helvetii,  who 
were  slowly  moving  towards  the  Aunis. 

In  Schiiumert,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  remains  of 
a  Roman  camp  have  been  discovered.  Arms, 
needles,  bones,  a  beautiful  ruby  ring,  and  various 
other  objects  have  already  been  brought  to  liiflit  ; 
and  the  excavations,  which  are  being  carried  on 
vigorously,  bid  fair  to  prove  more  fruitful  still. 
During  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  under 
somewhat  singular  circumstances  a  succession  of 
finds  at  the  same  spot,  in  Eccles,  of  a  very  larje 
number  of  siUer  pennies,  chiefly  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Tlie  extent  of  the  deposit  may  he 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  t  ital  quantity  of 
these  coins  found  numbers  about  0,400  pieces,  hav- 
ing an  aifireuale  weight  of  about  21  llis.  avoirdupois. 
A  new  jiiiiclion  road  is  being  made  from  Wellington- 
road,  Eccles,  past  the  boundary  wall  on  the  west 
side  of  the  ancient  residence  known  as  Monk's-hall, 
where  it  is  probable  the  monks  of  Whalley  Abbey, 
who  were  formerly  the  lords  of  the  greater  part  of 
Eccles,  Monton,  and  Swinton,  had  a  grange  or  farm 
residence,  with  tithe  barns,  &c.  ;  and  where  they 
collected  rents  and  tithes  from  their  tenants  ami 
other  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Here  the 
discovery  was  made  by  a  young  man  named  Biitch, 
who  alioiit  ten  days  ago  picked  up  a  few  coins  at  the 
wall,  and  thought  so  little  of  the  discovery  tliat  he 
ga\e  Mime  away  to  his  companions.  He  afterwards 
found  more,  and  was  brought  into  communication 
with  Mr.  Allan  tJibli,  a  local  antiquary,  iimler 
whose  au.HpicPS  a  coarse  earthenware  pot  containing 
the  quantity  above  stated  was  disinterrf d  on  Friday 
inoriiiiig  last.  The  coins  hate  since  been  claimed 
by  the  Crown  as  "  treasure  trove." 


SCIENTIFIC. 


PnoBABLE  Revolution  in  Steam. — Mr.  W. 
H.  James,  C.K.,  has,  after  devoting  a  whole  life  to 
scientific  improvements,  at  lengtii  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  steam  generator  and  engine  of  such  extra- 
ordinary power,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  the 
space  it  occu)iies,  the  fuel  consumed,  and  the  co.st 
at  which  it  can  be  manufactured,  that  not  the 
slightest  doubt  is  entertained  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  inven  ion  in  operation,  and  in  whose  opinions 
and  judgment  confidence  can  be  placed,  that,  when 
properly  and  fully  understood,  appreciated,  and 
brought  into  use,  it  will  by  de^retft  effect  a  complete 
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revolution  in  all  kinds  of  stpam  niacliinery,  and 
liecome  applioalile  to  numerous  purposes  for  wliicli 
the  powers  of  present  steam  engines  are  totally  in- 
adequate. —  Mining  Journal. 

Mr.  Georn;e  Elliot  proposes  the  adoption  of  a  new 
species  of  props  and  supports  for  the  roofs  of  mines. 
Tlie  props  and  cross-pieces  used  at  present  in  raain- 
tainins  the  roof  of  coal  and  iron  mines  are  made  of 
limher  or  cast-iron  ;  hut  Mr.  Elliot  advises  the 
employment  of  wrouprht-iron.  By  this  means 
greater  strength  will  he  attained,  less  expense  in- 
curred, and  more  room  gained  for  the  galleries  of 
the  mine.  The  wrought-iron  props  may  be  solid  or 
liollow,  and  of  any  convenient  shape  ;  hut  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  form  them  with  a  section  of  three  ribs, 
equidistant,  springing  from  a  centre,  or  with  four 
rihs  formins  a  cross.  It  is  also  proposed  to  employ 
shoes  of  metal  or  wood  to  support  the  props,  and  to 
interpose  similar  blocks  between  the  top  of  the  props 
and  the  horizontal  cross-pieces. 

We  understand  tlnit  an  invention  has  just  been 
patented  in  Paris,  by  means  of  which  printing  can 
be  conducted  without  the  employment  of  Ink.  The 
process  consists  in  the  introduction  between  the 
paper  and  the  type  of  a  sheet  of  some  fabric  on 
wliich  is  deposited  lampblack  and  glycerine.  It  is 
thought,  too,  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
latter  intermediate  slirets  and  enhancing  the  pressure, 
a  great  number  of  impressions  may  be  obtained 
simultaneously.  Tlie  process  is  merely  a  modifi- 
cation of  an  old  method,  and  we  very  much  doubt 
its  value  as  a  practical  means  of  printing. 

Government  has  just  sent  an  order  to  Mr.  Daholi, 
the  American  inventor  of  fog-whistles,  for  a  fog- 
trumpet  to  be  placed  on  tlie  heailland  of  Dungeness. 
It  will  consist,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  of  two 
twenty-(o  ir  inch  caloric  engines,  placed  side  by 
side  upon  a  platform  or  bedplate  of  cast-iron.  Upon 
the  same  platform  will  be  two  air-tanks  or  receivers, 
into  which  will  he  condensed  the  air  for  blowing  the 
trumpet.  But  one  engine  will  be  made  use  of  at  a 
time,  the  other  being  a  reserve  in  case  of  accident, 
and  either  can  be  fired  np  in  about  half  an  hour.  The 
automatic  arranjremeiit  by  which  the  trumpet  is 
blown  and  operated  can  readily  be  changed  from 
one  engine  to  the  other.  Tlie  trumpet  is  intended 
to  revolve  half-way  round  and  back  in  about  a 
minute,  and  blow  its  l)lasts  as  it  moves  round. 

EsKBRs  OF  THE  Centual  Plain  OF  [keland. 
—  We  select  some  notes  on  this  subject  from  the 
new  Geological  Magazijie  (edited  by  Professor  T. 
Rupert  Jones  and  Mr.  H.  Woodward,  from  which 
much  good  work  may  be  reasonably  expected,  and 
which  well  deserves  support,  if  the  first  number 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen).  An  esker  is  defined 
as  a  ridge,  or,  rarely,  a  mound  of  sand  or  gravel, 
heaped  up  by  the  action  of  water,  and  derived  from 
masses  of  the  same  material  in  close  proximity  to 
it.  These  masses,  tliouuh  they  occur  elsewhere, 
are  most  abundant  in  Ireland,  where  they  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  esker  ;"  they  are  analogous  to 
the  sand-banks,  harbour-bars,  shoals,  &c.,  now  in 
process  of  formation  through  the  antagonistic  action 
of  tides  and  currents  causing  the  accumulation  of 
bottom  material  at  particular  points.  In  a  paper 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Geological  Society, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Kinahan  follows  the  example  of  Mr. 
Sorhy,  and  attempts  to  determine  the  mode  of  for- 
mation of  these  eskers  from  intrinsic  physical 
evidences.  His  paper  is  important  chiiflv  on 
account  of  its  containing  a  proposed  nomenclature 
of  eskers,  which  we  cannot  explain  better  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  coral 
reef  proposed  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Darwin.  We 
thus  have  fringe-eskers,  barrier-esUers,  and  shoal- 
e'kers  as  parallel  terms  to  those  of  fringing-reefs, 
barrier-reefs,  and  atolls;  but  the  relation  of  the 
last-named  terms  in  each  series  is  less  evident  than 
that  of  the  others,  and  (lartakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  antagonism  than  parallelism.  Mr.  Kinahan  thus 
defines  the  three  classes  : — "  The  fringe-eskers 
occiir  fringing  hiijh  ground  ;  the  barrier-eskers 
stretch  from  one  high  ground  to  another,  or  run  out 
as  a  spit  or  bar  from  high  ground  ;  and  the  shoal- 
eskers  have  been  so  called  as  they  seem  to  be  similar 
to  shoals  ami  shifting  banks  of  the  present  day. 

The  great  work  of  lioring  a  tunnel  through  Mount 
Cenis  has  been  recently  inspected  by  a  commission 
specially  charged  with  the  duty,  accompanied  by 
.several  French  engineers,  and  an  interesting  report 
has  been  made  on  the  sulject.  It  is  calculated 
that  ten  years  more  of  continuous  labour  is  requisite 
before  the  communications  by  this  route  will  be  so 
far  advanced  as  to  unite  the  territories  of  France 
and  Italy. 


A  minute  of  the  Lords  of  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
promises  an  inquiry  into  the  leasiliility  of  establish- 
iiiir  night  classes  at  South  Kensington  to  teach 
drawing  to  persons  who  cannot  attend  established 
schools  of  art. 


FINE  A  UTS. 


The  receipts  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  this  year 
keen  enormous,  amounting  to  £12, 384,  which  is  up- 
wards of  X2,000  more  than  has  ever  before  been  taken. 
The  extraordinary  number  of  57,000  catalogues  were 
sold  at  the  door  The  Flaneur. 

A  London  photographer  has  recently  introduced  a 
novelty  in  the  mode  of  taking'  carte-de-visite  photo- 
graphs with  the  signatures  of  the  sitters  appended. 
This  gives  but  little  extra  trouble.  The  sitter  simply 
signs  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  finds  its  fac- 
simile, diminished  in  size,  transl'crred  to  the  portraits 
when  they  come  home. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  acquisitions  of 
the  British  Museum,  compriseil  in  the  recent  purchase 
ol  the  remains  of  the  Farnese  Collection  of  sculptures 
of  the  e.x-King  of  Naples,  is  a  figure  of  IMercury, 
much  resembling  the  so-called  statue  in  the  Vatican, 
but  which  has  not  suffered  mutilutiiin  of  its  band. 

The  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  of  the  Fine 
Arts  states  that  tlie  first  exbibicion  of  that  society  had 
pro\ed  satisfactory,  having  been  visited  by  20,000 
persons.  There  was  a  balance  of  profit  on  the  ac- 
counts of  £182,  of  which  i.71  was  on  the  exhibition 
account.  The  committee  liopes  to  receive,  in  future, 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  painters  of  the  Liverpool 
Academy.  Tlie  chairman  regretted  the  want  of  una- 
nimity which  had  led  to  there  being  no  less  than  three 
exhibitions  in  the  town  instead  of  one.  He  saw  no 
reason  to  fear  that,  by  proper  management,  an  amal- 
gamation might  take  place,  and  the  exhibitions  be 
united.  One  speaker,  referring  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
report  as  presi-nted  to  the  annual  meeting,  said  that 
he  trusted  the  project  which  had  been  so  long  in 
hand,  of  obtaining  for  the  town  a  building  worthy  of 
Art,  in  which  the  annual  exhibition  might  be  held, 
and  where  there  would  be  a  permanent  gallery,  would 
soi'U  be  realized.  The  committee  resolved  to  offer  a 
piize  of  £50  for  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition 
now  open. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  del  Potesta  at  Florence 
there  is  an  old  portrait  supposed  to  re()resent  Dante, 
and  to  have  been  painted  by  Giotto,  his  contemporary. 
The  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  having 
appointed  two  distinguished  literati,  MM.  Milaiiesi 
and  Passerina,  to  select  the  most  genuine  portrait  of 
Dante  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  executed  on  the 
medal  which  is  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  the  poet, 
they,  after  mature  examination,  have  declared  the 
above-mentioned  portrait  to  be  the  work  of  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  Giotto's  pupil,  and  therefore  not  a  contempo- 
rary of  Dante.  They  have  likewise  denied  the  authen- 
ticity of  all  the  other  portraits  of  Dante  existing  at 
Florence  except  two — one  contained  in  an  old  MS.  of 
the  Riccardi  Library,  and  the  other  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence. 

The  largest  glass  painting  in  existence  is  the  one 
ordered  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia  for  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  to  be  placed  in  the  principal  portal, 
between  the  two  towers,  at  the  completion  of  the 
building,  and  its  subject  is  to  be  "  The  Last  Judg- 
ment,'' after  Cornelius's  cartoon  designed  for  the 
Berlin  Caniposanto. 

The  rich  and  rare  collection  of  arms  belonging  to 
the  late  King  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  has  been 
removed  to  the  Ancient  Northern  Museum  and  to  the 
Artillery  Museum,  in  compliance  with  the  late  king's 
wishes.  All  weapons  of  a  date  anterior  to  1650-60 
have  been  sent  to  the  former  museum. 

The  Princess  Koyal,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  a  pupil  of  Edward 
Corbould,  painted  a  dead  grenadier  for  the  Crimean 
Patriotic  Fund,  will  exhibit  at  Berlin  four  war  pic- 
tures, illustrating  the  valour  and  prowess  of  the 
Prussian  troops  at  the  taking  of  Duppel  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  brave  but  inefficiently-armed  Danes. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  grant,  every  five  years,  out  of  the  civil  list,  a  grand 
prize  for  what  a  jury  of  thirty — ten  of  whom  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Fine  Art  Academy — shall  adjudi- 
cate the  best  work,  either  in  painting,  sculpture,  or 
architecture.  This  prize  will  be  worth  100,000f. 
(£4,000). 


MONUMENTS,  STATUES,  ETC. 


The  bustsof  Her  Majesty  and  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
which  were  pre.--eiited  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh to  the  city,  have  been  placed  in  niches  in  the 
conucil  chamber.  They  are  of  white  marble,  and 
brackets  for  them  were  prepared  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Cousin.  The  bust  of  the  Queen  has 
been  executed  by  Noble,  and  that  of  Prince  Albert  by 
Theed,  and  both  have  been  copied  from  sta'ues  selected 
by  Her  Majesty. 

The  working-men  of  Birkenhead  have  subscribed 
for  a  bust  of  INIr.  John  Laird,  M  P.,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Birkenhead  Borough  Hospital,  which  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  liberality  of  that  gentleman.  The 
bust  is  of  Carrara  marble,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  M'Bride. 


The  statue  of  Father  Matliew,  the  great  apostle  of 
temperance,  to  be  inaugurated  in  Cork  on  the  10th 
inst.,  has  been  most  successfully  cast,  and  its  arrival 
may  be  looked  for  immediately. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  funds  by  a  penny  snbscriptioil 
for  a  shrine  and  statue  to  Shakspeare  on  Primrose- 
hill,  at  a  cost  of  £2,400.  The  Urban  CMiib  seems  to 
give  the  plan  its  sanction,  and  Mr.  Phelps  is  the 
Secretary. 

A  drinking-fountain  has  been  erected  at  Black 
Gang,  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  dedicated  in 
an  inscription  "  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare."  'Ihe 
fountain  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Letts. 

A  memorial  window  has  been  erected  in  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Church,  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool,  by  the  Liverpool 
Rifle  Brigade,  to  the  late  Colonel  Adam  Gladstone,  at 
whose  expense  the  church  had  been  built. 

The  following  statement  we  give  on  the  authority 
of  the  Illustraled  London  Netus,  in  whose  "  Columns 
for  the  Curious"  it  appeared  some  short  time  ago:  — 
"  Resting  the  other  day  upon  one  of  the  .seats  beneath 
the  sycamores  of  the  Tower  Green,  and  reflecting  upon 
the  spoliation  of  the  historic  features  of  the  old  for- 
tress, we  missed  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which,  in  1848,  was  appropriately  erected  facing  the 
Wellington  Barracks.  This  statue  was  presented  by 
the  sculptor,  '!'.  Milnes,  and  its  removal  is,  at  best, 
ungrateful  treatment  in  more  than  one  way.  M'hat 
could  have  become  of  the  memorial  next  crossed  our 
mind,  when  the  in(pnry  was  answered  by  the  following 
apropos  paragraph,  which  appeared  on  the  last  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  : — '  A  fine  Portland 
stone  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 0  ft.  6iii.  in  height, 
which  has  lain  Jor  some  years  in  the  Tower,  among 
the  old  store.s,  was  yesterday  raised  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  principal  thoroughfare  leading  from  the  Military 
Store  Department  offices  to  the  pier  in  Woolwich 
Arsenal.  The  site  selected  by  Captain  Cafiin,  C  B., 
Royal  Navy,  Director  General  of  Store.s,  is  highly 
appropriate.  The  statue,  which  is  a  work  of  some 
merit,  has  been  somewhat  damaged,  and  the  sword 
and  one  of  the  fingers  have  been  broken  off,  which 
will  be  of  cour.'ie  repaired.'  This  memorial  is  no  other 
than  Mr.  Milnes'  statue,  which  was  set  up  sixteen 
j'ears  since ;  when  it  was  taken  down  we  could  not 
learn  ;  but  surely  its  consignment  to  the  old  stores' 
depository  was  ill-treatment  of  the  memory  of  onr 
great  commander  and  disrespect  to  the  sculptor  who 
sought  to  do  honour  to  the  hero.  Woolwich  may  not 
be  an  inappropriate  site  for  the  statue;  but  why 
should  it  be  removed  from  its  oiiginal  location  ?  By- 
the-way,  we  see  that  the  forty-Ion  block  of  granite 
has  been  conveyed  from  Cornwall  to  Strathfieldsa^'e, 
for  a  portion  of  the  monument  which  the  present  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  erecting  to  his  illustrious  father. 
But  where  is  the  national  memorial  voted  twelve 
years  since  to  the  hero  ?  Such  neglect  is  only  exceeded 
by  the  indifference  which,  for  lack  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  has  left  for  twenty  years  unfinished  the  Nelson 
Column  in  Trafalgar-square!  Distance,  in  this  case, 
lends  indiff'erence. 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Consort  at  Abingdon 
is  nearly  finished.  The  design  of  the  memorial  is  by 
Mr.  GIbbs,  of  Oxford,  and  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Prince  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  which  will  surmount 
the  pedestal,  is  by  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  the  recently- elected  A.R.A., 
sculptor,  has  completed  a  statne  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  which  is  of  bronze,  and  seven  feet  in  height. 
This  work  has  been  placed  in  the  Abbey  Yard, 
Tavistock. 

A  memorial  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Locke 
is  to  be  erected  at  Barnsley ;  the  work  is  by  Baron 
Marochetti. 


The  Illustrated  London  News,  November  8, 
speaking  of  Benson's  Watches  in  the  Exhibition, 
says — "  Ranged  around  the  base  of  the  clock  were 
tlie  watches  which  Mr.  Benson  exhibited,  and 
which  have  been  universally  admired  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  designs  engraved  upon 
them.  The  movements  are  of  the  finest  quality 
which  the  art  of  horology  is  at  present  capalile  of 
producing."  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever,  liori- 
zontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split 
seconds,  and  every  description  of  watch,  from  the 
plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is 
at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  all  climates. 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  watches  (free  by 
post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of 
watchmaking,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  from  3 
to  200 guineas  each.  It  acts  as  a  euide  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  watch,  and  eiial)les  those  who  live  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have 
it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Henson,  prize 
medallist,  class  33,  honourable  mention,  class  15  ; 
33  and  34,  Ludgate-liill,  London.  Branch  estab- 
lishment, 63  Corrihill.  Established  1749.  Wateli 
and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointmnit 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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CHURCH  BUILDING,  IRELAND. 


In  our  last  issue  we  announced  that  Messrs.  Lanyon, 
L)'iin  and  Lanyon,  jMr.  J.  Rawson  Carroll,  and  ]\Ir. 
Alfred  G.  Jones  were  invited  to  prepare  designs  (in 
competition )  for  the  new  church  intended  to  be  erected 
at  Glenagary,  Kingstown,  out  of  the  fund  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Miss  Shannon  for  this  purpose.  Tbe 
trustees,  having  carefully  examined  into  tlie  merits  of 
tliB  several  plans  and  having  obtained  competent  ad- 
vice for  their  guidance,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  have  appointed 
this  gentleman  to  superintend  tlie  erection  of  tbe 
building.  The  church  provides  accommodation  for 
600  in  sittings,  at  a  cost  of  £3,500.  The  site  has 
been  well  chosen,  being  convenient  both  to  Sandycove 
and  Glenagary,  and  in  a  rising  locality. 

CARKICKFltKGUS  NliW    GnAVEVARD    AND  MoR- 

TUAUY  Chapel, — Within  the  past  month  or  so  con- 
siderable alterations  and  improvements  have  been 
made  on  tliis  cemetery  and  chapel,  wliich  were 
provided  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Captain 
Charles  E.  Kirk,  of  the  1st  Ro3'als,  whose  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  was,  it  is  believed,  ac- 
celerated by  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
hardships  he  bad  to  endure  whilst  nobly  serving  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  With  many  others, 
ho  recognised  the  great  necessity  that  had  for  some 
years  existed  for  an  additional  cemetery  in  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  by  his  will  he  generously  made  provision 
to  supply  the  want.  Accordingly  the  ground  for  the 
above-mentioned  cemetery  was  purchased  and  laid 
out.  Since  then  it  has  been  kept  in  order  by  the 
Misses  Kiik,  of  Thornfield,  the  sisters  of  the  deceased. 
Recently  the  framework  of  the  chapel,  which  before 
was  open,  has  been  glazed  with  stained  glass,  and  the 
wood-work  and  gates  painted,  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  £100.  These  improvements  were  executed  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Misses  Kirk. 

The  Catiiudkal  of  Sr.  Patrick,  Akmagh. — 
This  building,  commenced  in  1840,  and  which  has 
already  cost  £40,000,  is  as  yet  little  more  than 
roofed,  and  the  works  are  suspended  for  want  of  funils, 
a  further  sum  of  about  £10,000,  being  required  for 
its  completion.  (For  illustration  and  description  of 
tliis  building  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Nos.  of  Dublin 
hvu.DKR  for  April,  1863.) 

New  CuuiiCii  at  Queenstown. — The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at 
Queenstown,  was  performed  on  Thursday,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  The  site — Rush- 
brooke  —  has  been  selected  with  great  judgment. 
Thechurch  will  boasiinple  structure,  composed  of  local 
limestone,  with  a  judicious  introduction  of  Bath  stone. 
Mr.  Ilimry  Hill  is  the  architect.  The  Gothic  style  of 
the  Early  English  period  is  that  adopted,  and  the 
church  will  be  cruciform,  wiih  a  tower  and  spire  at 
■western  end  over  entrance.  It  will  have  two  transepts 
— one  at  the  north,  the  other  at  the  south  side,  but 
it  is  intended  at  present  to  complete  onlj-  the  latter. 
Tlie  entire  length  of  the  church  will  be  r22ft.,  and 
its  greatest  breadtli  G3ft.,  proportions  calculated  to 
accommodate  500  people.  The  chancel  will  measure 
29ft.  by  22ft.;  the  nave,  80ft.  by  33ft.,  and  each 
transept,  14ft.  by  20ft. ;  the  tower  at  the  base  will 
be  lalt.  Gin.  square,  and  will  be  provided  with  massive 
buttresses  ;  its  height  with  the  spire  to  the  finial  will 
be  13ort. 

MvitoE  Chapel  of  Ease  This  little  structure 

was  on  Thursday  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Deny  and  Raphoe. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  ENGLAND, 


On  Thursday  the  25lh  of  August,  the  central  stone 
of  the  new  parish  church  of  Friday -bridge,  near  Wis- 
beach,  Lincolnshire,  to  whicli  iMr.  James  II.  Owen, 
JI.A.,  the  respected  architect  of  ihe  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Ireland,  has  generously  devoted  his  gratuitous 
professional  services  in  furnishing  designs  and  carrying 
out  the  work,  was  laid  by  tha  Bishop  of  Ely.  We 
learn  from  the  Guardian  that : — "  'I'he  style  of  the 
chinch  is  Early  Decorated,  the  materials  used  being 
brick  anil  stone.  The  ground-plan  forms  a  Latin 
cru.-s,  comprising  chancel  24ft.  long  by  20  wide,  with 
sacristy  on  the  north  and  chantry  chapel  on  the  south 
side,  nave  GOft.  long  by  2oft.  wide,  south-v/est  porch, 
and  north-west  clock  tower,  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
spire." 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  church,  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  has  been  laid  at  Anlaby,  near  Hull,  by 
Jlrs.  Voase,  of  Anlaby  House,  and  which  will  .serve 
as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Kirkella,  the  parish  church 
being  at  that  village.  Sir  Francis  Legard  gave  the 
site  for  the  building,  which  will  cost  about  £1.000, 
and  will  contain  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  vestry,  and 
a  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  style  will  be  Geometric 
Gothic,  and  the  material,  red  and  white  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  church  is  calculated  to  seat  2.;0 
ppople,  and  will  bo  titled  up  with  open  oak  stalls. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  \Vm.  Keiby. 


The  church  of  St.  James,  Bary  St.  Edmund's,  whicli 
has  been  recently  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  reopened.  Total  outlay  nearly 
£5,000. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church,  erected  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  about  undergoing  restoration.  It  has 
been  inspected  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  He  would 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  internal  fittings,  which,  he 
said,  were  as  unecclesiastical  and  as  bad  as  they  could 
be.  Instead  of  having  the  choir  extend,  as  it  does 
now,  to  the  organ,  Mr.  Scott  proposes  that  it  should 
extend  from  the  east  end  to  the  pulpit.  Here  he 
proposes  to  place  a  low  screen,  and  also  proposes  to 
remove  the  organ  to  one  of  the  transepts,  to  remove 
the  whitewash  from  the  walls,  and  to  regildthe  bosses. 
Generally,  the  church  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and 
requires  little  more  to  be  done  to  it. 

The  restoration  of  the  Dutch  Church,  Austinfriars, 
is  being  proceeded  with.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  £12,000;  the  architects  are  Mr.  Edward 
I'Anson  and  Mr.  William  Lightly.  Mr.  Spaul,  of 
Norwich,  holds  the  contract  for  the  screenwork  and 
pewing,  all  of  which  will  be  of  oak.  The  open  timber 
roof,  in  place  of  the  unsightly  flat  ceiling,  is  supported 
on  twenty  graceful  columns,  with  arches  springing 
from  each  pillar,  and  toward  the  end  are  six  dormers 
to  liglit  the  chancel.  In  addition,  the  church  will 
have  windows  with  flamboyant  tracer)',  restored  in 
Portland  stone;  the  large  west  window,  wliich  is 
English  Decorated,  is  next  in  size  to  that  of  West- 
minster Hall.  Every  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities must  rejoice  at  this  efficient  restoration  of 
what  Mr.  Gilbert  terms  "a  noble  model  of  a  preaching- 
nave." 

'i'he  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  has  been 
laid  at  Consett,  by  Mr  Fenwick,  M.P.  The  church, 
of  wliich  Mr.  Corry  is  tlie  architect,  will  be  built  in 
the  E.irly  Norman  style,  and  will  accommodate  about 
GOO  worshippers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,825. 
Among  the  ai  ticles  deposited  on  the  occasion  were 
two  specimens  of  the  raw  material  of  the  district,  a 
piece  of  coal  and  of  ironstone. 

Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  of  Fleet-street,  formerly  student 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  has  undertaken  to 
present  to  liis  college  a  stone  tower  of  160  feet  high, 
as  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in  place  of  the 
wooden  spire  formerly  proposed  to  complete  the  re- 
construction of  the  chapel  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  architect  named.  Tlie  work  in  question  will  cost 
from  £5,000  to  £G,000,  and  had  been,  on  account  of 
the  cost,  declined  by  the  college  authorities. 

The  new  church  of  .St.  Mary  at  Reddish,  built  on  a 
site  of  land  presented  by  Captain  E.  II.  Greg,  has 
been  opened  The  building,  which  holds  400  persons, 
is  designed  by  Messrs.  ShcUard  and  Brown,  in  the 
Early  Geometric  style,  and  cost  .£2,500. 

'I'lie  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  Arthington,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  building 
is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Mallinson  and  Ilealy  of  Bradford,  and  has 
three  stained  glass  windows,  the  east  being  by  Hughes, 
the  west  by  Clayton  and  Bell. 

The  fine  old  Norman  church  of  .Ste3'riing,  Sussex, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  undergoing  extensive  works 
of  restoration  and  improvement.  Both  north  and 
south  aisles  have  been  re-roofed,  two  buttresses  erected, 
and  the  exterior  walls  repaired.  The  chancel  has 
been  much  improved  by  a  memorial  window  of  stained 
glass  by  Ilardman  and  Sons,  erected  by  the  widow 
and  family  of  the  late  Hugh  Ingram,  Esq.  ;  and  the 
church  throughout  has  been  open-benched  A  hand- 
some lychgate,  after  the  model  of  that  of  Beckenliam, 
Kent,  is  in  process  of  erection. 

The  venerable  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  Fording- 
bridge,  has  received  another  addition  to  its  many  at- 
tractions by  the  insertion  of  memorial  stained  glass, 
by  O'Connor,  in  oue  of  the  Early  Pointed  lights  on 
the  south  side. 

A  memorial  window,  by  Ballantine  of  Edinburgh, 
to  Dr.  Luxmiu'e,  formerly  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  the  sees  of  Bristol,  Hereford, 
and  St.  Asaph,  has  been  erected  in  the  east  cloister  of 
the  cathedral. 

Tbe  Rev.  Canon  M'Neile  has  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  church,  to  be  called  St.  iilas',  which  is 
being  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Paul's,  Prince's- park,  in  Higlipark-street, 'i'oxteth- 
park,  Liverpool.  The  building  is  to  hold  1,000  per- 
sons, and  will  be  a  structure  in  the  Decorated  Gothic 
style,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle. 
The  spire  will  be  125  feet  high,  and  the  whole  of  the 
external  part  of  the  building  will  be  faced  with  York- 
sliire  stone  barpoints  and  Stourton  stone  dressings. 
The  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  will  be  £5000. 

The  parish  church  of  Blandford,  Dorset,  has  been 
re-opened  after  being  painted  and  whilewashed  tlvrough- 
out ! 

The  first  of  the  series  of  mosaic  paintings  which  are 
to  adorn  the  spandrels  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paid'a  is  now 
completed  and  exposed  to  view. 

A  painted  window  has  been  erected  in  St.  Ann's 
church,  Burlington-strcet,  Brighton.  It  i»  in  the 
Decorated  style. 


ENGLISH  ITEMS. 


Expeditious  Mode  of  Cleansing  the  E.y- 
TEiuoHS  OF  Buii.Di.NGS. — There  is  a  means  of  eco- 
nomically cleansing  the  fronts  of  stone  buildings,  used 
in  the  case  of  tlie  Bank,  and  whicli  has  been  more 
than  once  applied  to  tbe  Mansion  House,  the  last 
occasion  being  prior  to  the  entrance  into  London  of 
the  Princess  Alexandra,  when  it  was  also  used  for 
the  portico  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Of  course,  we 
mean  by  the  fire-engine.  We  pointedly  adverted  to 
the  method  at  the  time — wdien  the  success  of  the 
operation  was  complete  and  we  had  spoken  of  it  often 
before.  Why  the  method  is  not  in  use  for  other 
buildings  —as  the  Sun  Fire  Office— the  beautiful  de- 
tail of  which  is  so  obscured  that  it  contributed  nothing 
to  the  effect,  and  why  not  much  more  frequently  for 
the  Mansion  House  and  the  Exchange,  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  discover,  more  than  why  it  is  not  tried 
for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — Builder. 

[This  simple  expedient  cannot  claim  the  merit  of 
originality,  as  it  has  been  used  on  several  occasions 
in  Dublin  long  since.  The  contractor  for  tbe  new 
national  model  schools,  Mr.  John  Nolan,  we  believe, 
used  the  fire  engine  with  eflfect  on  that  building  when 
finally  cleaning  down  his  work  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  it  is  not  oftener  employed  for  this 
purpose  as  well  as  for  the  one  mentioned  above. — 
Ed.  D.  B.] 

The  New  Exchange  at  Liverpool. — On  Satur- 
day, the  17th  ult.,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  west 
wing  of  the  new  Liverpool  Exchange  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Charles  Stuait  Parkes,  the  chairman  of  the  Exchange 
Company.  The  bnilding  when  completed  will  be  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in  Europe  for 
commercial  pui  poses.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  of  l.,ondon,  and  will  cover  a 
space  of  about  two  acres.  The  existing  Exchange 
will  be  adapted  and  rebuilt  so  as  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  edifice.  The  portion  of  the  work  at 
present  in  hand  comprises  the  west  wing,  in  which 
there  will  be  a  newsroom,  containing  1,045  square 
yards,  and  with  its  accessories  of  cmiversation  rooms, 
&c.,  it  will  cover  an  area  of  nsarly  1,500  yards.  The 
newsroom  will  be  Sift,  high  from  the  floor.  It  is 
expected  that  this  wing  will  be  completed  in  about 
two  years.  The  cost  of  the  whole  building  will  be 
about  £150,000.  The  Exchange  Company  have 
purchased  the  existing  building,  and  the  land  required 
for  the  new  edifice,  from  the  old  exchange  proprietor.s 
for  the  sum  of  £400,000.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Charles 
Mozley,  and  most  of  the  leading  local  merchants 
were  present  (ui  the  occasion,  and  the  trowel  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Parker  by  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank. 
There  was  afterwards  a  banquet  at  the  Royal  Hotel. 

It  is  proposed  to  widen  the  end  of  Cursitor-street, 
(London)  leading  into  Chancery-lane  by  giving  a 
double  carriage-way — the  cost  (£2,790)  to  be  de- 
frayed conjointly  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Ilolborn 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Public  Chambers  Company, 
the  latter  being  established  to  build  public  offices  ad- 
jacent. 

Jlr.  John  Lloyd,  of  Bionprys,  proprietor  of  the 
Towyn  Brick  and  Tilery  Wcu'ks,  has  oHered  to  give 
100,000  bricks  towards  the  erection  of  a  university 
for  Wales,  provided  it  is  built  at  Towyn. 

The  Metropolitan  Free  Drinking  Fountain  Associ- 
ation have  already  oiicned  in  London  eighty-seven 
fountains,  three  catlle-lroughs,  and  more  than  fifty 
dog-troughs,  and  appeal  to  the  public  to  enable  them 
by  subscriptions  to  increase  the  number  of  their  foun- 
tains at  least  five-fold.  Some  liberal  contributions 
have  just  been  made  to  the  fund  of  the  association, 
including  £60  from  a  lady  in  Brompton  and  £101) 
from  a  gentleman  in  Pimlico  for  the  two  fountains 
just  opened  by  the  society  outside  the  Kensington 
iMuseum,  and  in  the  high  road  leading  to  Battersea 
Park.  A.  gentleman  in  Fifesliire  has  offered  to  pay 
the  cost  of  a  fountain  near  the  Kensington  Potteries, 
where,  by-the-way,  water  was  always  wanted  ;  and 
a  lady  at  St.  John's-wood  has  sent  the  society  a  do- 
nation for  the  new  cattle-trough  just  fixed  in  Fiiis- 
bury-square. 


Midland  Great  Western. — The  following  re- 
port was  subinitied  to  the  shareholdens  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  half-yearly  meeting,  on  Thursday  the  22iid 
ult.  : — The  half-yearly  statement  of  accounts  show 
a  decrease  of  £-2,372,  as  compared  vtiilh  the  corres- 
ponding period  last  year.  'I'he  directors  sincerely 
regret  such  a  result  to  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  iialf-year,  but  may  truly  ascribe  it 
to  the  general  depression  of  the  country,  arising 
from  a  succession  of  bad  harvests.  There  are,  how- 
ever, symptoms  of  improvement,  and  they  en- 
courage the  hope  that,  with  returning  prosperity, 
the  reviniie  of  the  company  will  propurtiomibly  in- 
crease. The  I'eceipts  from  the  Incorporated  Railway 
and  Canal  are  £I08,3R6  18s.  lid.  ;  disbursement's 
£68,242  23.  2d.  :  leaving  £40,124  IGs.  9d.,  which, 
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with  the  surplus  from  hist  half-year,  £4,407  Os.  5d., 
leaves  a  disposahle  sum  of  £44,ot)l  17s.  2d.,  from 
which  the  directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  amounting  to 
£43,113  10s.,  he  declared  on  the  paid-up  capital  of 
I  he  company,  an<l  the  halance,  £1,478  7s.  2d.  be 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  next  half-year's  account. 
The  accounts  ol  tlje  extension  from  Atlilone  to  Gal- 
way  have  been  examined  hy  the  covernment  auditor, 
and  sliow  a  deficiency  of  £1,820  Os.  4d.  on  the 
working  of  the  half-year,  beinsf  £1,226  17s.  8d. 
less  than  ilie  charu'C  aii  iinst  tlie  baronies  for  the 
correspomlinK  period  in  1803.  Tlie  hills  promoted 
in  Parliamint  by  the  Great  Northern  and  V\'estern 
Company  dnrins;  the  late  session,  and  which  the 
shareholders  decided  upon  opposins,  liave  been 
passed  hy  the  Legislature,  witli  certain  important 
qualifications.  They  are  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
t iie  directors,  preserve  to  the  Midland  Company  a 
preference  of  the  traffic  carjied  over  the  Great 
Northern  and  Western  system  ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  1  parties,  to  provide  that 
no  cause  shall  be  given  for  the  disturbance  of  those 
peaceful  relations,  which  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  workinsj  of  that  line,  continue  to  subsist  between 
them.  The  inquiry  before  Parliament  into  the 
merits  of  the  several  projects  for  the  extension  of 
llie  railway  communication  in  Dublin,  has  resulted 
in  the  passino;  ot  the  bill  of  the  Dublin  Trunk  Con- 
necting Railway,  which,  of  all  the  rival  schemes, 
appears  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests 
of  your  company,  as  it  connects  the  Midland  line 
with  all  the  Irisli  railways.  Tin'  directors  have 
received  from  their  engineers  satisfactory  rejiorts  of 
the  state  of  the  line,  rolliriij  stock,  and  works  ;  and 
the  list  thereto  appended  will  show  the  particulars 
and  extent  of  the  rullinu;  slock  possesseil  by  the 
company.  Tlie  board  announces  with  resjret  the 
retirement  of  one  of  their  culleajj;ijes,  Mr.  Calvvell, 
whose  increased  avocations  elsewhere  do  not  permit 
him  to  take  any  active  part  in  \our  proceedinsrs. 
Ill  conformity  wiih  the  u.-uatte  in  such  cases,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  authority  vested  in  them, 
tiiey  have  elected  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  Cusack  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  vacancy,  and  trust  that  the  selecticm  of 
this  sjentleinan  will  receive  the  entire  sanction  of  the 
shareholders.  The  directors  who  go  out  of  office  by 
Kiuition  are:  George  Augustus  Boyd,  Esq.  ;  Joseph 
Boyce,  Esq.  ;  John  Gaynor,  Esq.;  Anthony  Lefroy, 
Ksq.,  l\i  F.  ;  and  George  Woods  Maunsell,  Esq., 
hut  are  eliailde  for  re-election. 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  The  half-yearly 

meetintr  of  this  company  was  held  on  Monday  last, 
the  20th  ult.  The  following  statement  of  accounts 
was  pieseiited  :  —  Expenditure — Office  expenses,  in- 
cluding rent,  taxes,  salaries,  stationery,  adver- 
tising, &:c.,  £158  17s.  7d.;  miscellaneous  charges, 
£17  4s.  5d.  ;  parliamentary  and  law  expenses, 
£244  3s  5d.  ;  direction  for  half-year  to31st  August, 
1864,  £100  ;  debenture  interest,  £1,400;  income- 
tax,  £470  Os.  9ii.i  balance,  £17,751  18s.  lid.— 
Total,  £20,148  5s  Id.  Income— VVicklow  Com- 
pany for  half-year's  rent  to  1  st  July,  1864,  £10,000  ; 
ilo.  contingent  rent  for  year  from  1st  July,  1803,  to 
1st  July,  1864,  being  30  per  cent,  of  excess  of  i;n>83 
recteipts  of  Kingstown  line,  over  £55,000,  £2,542  Is; 
do.  diversion  rent  for  half-year  from  1st  January, 
1804,  to  30th  J'ine  last,  in  pursuance  of  agreement 
1st  October,  1850,  £204  l8s.  6d.  ;  transfer  fees,  &c., 
£■3  14s.  Od.  ;  halance  to  credit  of  interest  acco.int, 
£504  12s.  lOd.;  balance  of  revenue  from  account  to 
29th  February,  1864,  £16,552  18s.  3d.  ;  less  by 
dividend  of45  per  cent,  declared  20th  .March,  1864, 
on  £350,000  paiil  upcapital,£15,750— £802  18s.  3d. 
■ — Total,  £20,148  5s.  Id.  General  statement,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  undertakiiiir  to  31st 
August,  1804:  —  Dr:  To  nett  expenditure  from 
capital,  per  iiccount  to  2ytli  February,  1804, 
£418,641  18s.  9d.  ;  to  balance  unexpended,  £1,158 
Is.  3d.- — £420,000  Invested  in  railway  preference 
sitock  and  debentures,  £17,013  lOs.  2d.;  cash  at 
interest  and  bank  balanc^8,  £20,161  18s. — £37,175 
8s.  6d.  Cr.  :— By  general  capital  stock,  £350,000  ; 
debenture  loan  at  4  per  cent.,  £70,000 — total 
capital,  £420,000.  Dublin  and  VVicklow  Company, 
for  half-year's  lent  paid  in  advance  on  execution  of 
lease.  £16,000;  debenture  interest  unpai  l,  £1,951 
Is.  8d.  ;  dividends  do.  £23  12s.  01.;  balance  on 
sundry  accounts,  £200  13s.  lOd.  ;  income  and  ex- 
penditure for  balance  to  this  date,  £17,751  18s.  1  Id.; 

balance  of  capital  unexpended,  i,l,158  Is.  3d  

£37,175  8s.  2d. 

Dublin  and  Meath.  — The  directors  of  this 
line  in  their  half-yearly  report  announce  the  satis- 
factory fact  that  arrangements  have  I  een  made  for 
the  imtnediate  withdrawal  of  all  the  "Lloyd's 
lionils"  in  existence,  and  that  creditors  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  £200,000  have  consented  to  accept 
mock  in  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims. 

Ulster  and  iV  liwity  and  Akmagh. — Meet- 
ings were  held  at  th«  Hoard  room  at  the  Armagh 
station,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  for  the  purpose  of 
(eltllnj^  the  terms  between  these  two  companies,  so 


that  the  Newry  and  Armagh  may  use  the  station 
as  the  terminus  of  their  line — Captain  Kich  attended 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  were  also 
present — William  Coates,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Ulster;  William  Kirk,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Directory  of  theNewryand  Armagh;  Mr.Broughton, 
and  the  engineers  of  the  two  companies.  Captain 
Rich  decided  the  point  ofjunction  where  the  Newry 
and  Armagh  Company  shall  join  the  Ulster  Com- 
pany, this  being  the  only  matter  which  he  had  the 
absolute  power  hy  act  of  parliament  to  decide.  In 
all  the  other  details,  except  one,  both  companies 
met  each  other  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  terms  were 
agreed  upon.  The  only  matter  on  which  a  contro- 
versy arose  was  with  respect  to  the  accommodation 
for  the  enods  traffic  of  the  Newry  and  Armaiih  line; 
and,  if  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  gnods 
traffic  of  the  Newry  and  Armai;h  Company  will  he 
carried  on  at  Armagh  in  tlie  station  of  the  Ulster 
Railway  Company,  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Com- 
pany having  there  a  hooking  clerk  and  weighmaster 
of  their  own  to  look  afier  their  interests.  The 
passenger  traffic  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh  line,  at 
Armagh,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  managed  by  the 
Ulster  Railway  Company.  The  award  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  settling  all  matters  in  controversy ,  will  be 
made  in  less  than  a  iiiontli,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  trains  of  the  Newry  alid  Armagh  Company  will 
he  enabled  to  run  into  the  Armaj^h  station  within 
that  time. 

LiMiiRiCK  and  Foynes. — Directors'  Boport. 
—  By  the  statement  for  past  half-year  the  line 
appears  to  participate  in  the  general  decline  of 
p.issenger  traffic,  which  has  affected  almost  all  Irish 
railways  for  some  time  past,  showing  a  decrease  in 
receipts  of  £213  4s  8il.,  arising  chiefly  on  this  item, 
and  on  third  class,  but  the  receipts  under  other 
heads  have  been  fairly  m  dntained.  The  reduction 
of  the  train-service  during  the  first  four  iiumths  of 
the  half-year  and  the  cessation  of  Sunday  trains 
may  partly  account  for  this  decrease,  but  it  has 
eltected  a  saving  in  haulage  of  £264  12s  3d.  The 
usual  statement  of  accounts  shows  a  halance  on  the 
half-year  against  revenue,  owing  to  dim  nished 
receipt 8  and  a  large  increase  of  the  charge  for  interest, 
which  presses  heavily  on  the  company's  resources, 
as  well  PS  the  expense  of  renewing  the  permanent 
way.  The  bill  for  enabling  the  Ratlikeale  and 
Newcastle  Company  to  com|ilete  their  railways  was 
passed  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament — the  opening; 
of  which  line,  with  the  improved  prospects  of  the 
country  this  harvest,  may  be  confiilently  expected 
to  increase  receipts.  Eiiijineer's  Report — Tne  way 
and  works  of  your  line  have  been  well  maintained 
since  my  last  report,  and  the  ballasting  which  was 
much  re(|iiired  is  now  in  progress. 

LiMiiHiCK  and  Ennis. — Directors'  Report.— 
The  directors  submit  to  the  shareholders  the 
analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  company  for  the 
half-year  endinif  30th  June  last ,  as  compared  with 
the  correspond  in;;'  period  of  1863.  The  pressure  of 
adversity  is  still  felt  in  the  passen^rer  traffic,  which 
is  less  by  2,700  passengers,  and  £147  7s.  6d.  than 
in  the  similar  period  of  1803.  The  directors  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  glad  to  be  able  to  point  to  an  in- 
crease in  L'oods  and  cattle,  t  he  former  of  which  is 
more  by  651  tons,  and  £184  Os.  2d.,  and  the  latter  by 
3,791  head,  and  £77  73.  9d.  The  nett  increase  oil 
all  traffic  is  £1 1 1  15s.  lid.  The  very  high  price 
of  money  within  the  period  embraced  in  the  account, 
has  affected  the  interests  of  this  Comjiany  in  com- 
mon with  all  similar  undertakinijs.  The  railway 
continues  to  be  worked  without  the  slightest  accident. 
The  usual  audited  statement  of  accounts  is  presented 
herewith.  Engitieer's  Report — I  havemucli  [ileasure 
in  reporting  that  the  way  and  works  of  your  line 
conlinue  to  be  maintained  in  satisfactory  repair  and 
efficiency.  The  ballasting  of  about  half  the  line  has 
recently  been  renewed,  which  was  much  required, 
and  will  prove  advantageous  in  the  working  during 
the  coming  winter. 


AGRICULTUKAL  STATISTICS. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  valuable  report  by 
V\  illiain  Donnelly,  E.sq.,  the  Registrar-General,  pre- 
sented to  Ins  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
houses  of  parliament:  — 

Acres. 

"The  total  area  under  crops  this  year  is  5,G72,980 
"in  1863  the  area  was       .       '.  .5,G()2,487 

"  Showing  an  increase  under  crops  in 

18^4  of  10,493 

"Of  the  cereal  crops,  the  total  extent  under  whnat 
was  greater  in  1864  than  in  18G3  liy  19,552  acres; 
whilst  the  total  area  under  oats  has  diminished  by 
143,965  acres.  The  decrease  in  oats  has  taken  place 
in  ev'ry  county.  Barley,  here,  and  rye  increased  by 
1,103,  and  beans  and  peas  by  873  acres,  exliibiting 
on  the  whole  a  decrease  in  cereals  of  122,437  acres. 
In  green  crops  there  is  a  slight  decrease  this  year 
computed  with  last.    Turnips  show  a  dlminuliun  uf 


14,153  licies;  mangel  wurzel  and  beet  root  of  2,328; 
cabbage  of  2,369  ;  and  vetches  and  rape  of  20  acres; 
potatoes,  however,  have  increased  by  15,808  acres, 
and  carrots  and  other  green  crops  by  685  acres, — so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  green  crops  in  1864  have  only 
diminished  by  2,317  acres,  on  a  total  amounting  to 
nearly  1,500,000  acres  In  1864,  according  to  the 
returns,  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  greater,  and 
of  horses  and  pigs  less,  than  last  year.  The  increase 
in  cattle  (amounting  to  113,078)  took  place,  as  in 
1863,  in  yearlings  and  calves,  owing,  as  1  am  in- 
formed, to  their  importation,  and  also  to  the  very 
general  rearing  of  calves  which  now  prevails  through- 
out the  country.  In  sheep  the  decrease  is  confined  to 
tups  and  wethers,  ewes  and  lambs  having  increased. 
The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  horses  was  amongst 
those  returned  under  the  heads  of  '■agricultural'  and 
'■under  one  year.'  In  pigs  the  decrease  was  almost 
entirely  amongst  those  'one  year  old  and  upwards.' 
Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses 
and  pigs,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  estimiiled  total 
value  of  stock  this  year  compared  with  last  (amount- 
ing to  £632,411).  This  increase,  combined  with  the 
larger  extent  of  flax — 87,761  acres — and  the  conse- 
quent greater  yield  and  value  of  that  crop  in  1864 
compared  with  1863,  also  the  expected  increase  in  the 
'  average  yield'  of  other  crops  this  year,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  afi'iirding  fair  hope  of  a  return  to  more 
propitious  seasons  for  the  farmer  than  Ireland  has  en- 
joyed for  some  years  past.  According  to  the  returns 
received,  84,586  persons  left  Ireland  this  year  up  to 
the  31st  of  July — who  stated  it  was  their  intention 
not  to  reiurn — being  an  increase  of  4,080  on  the 
number  for  last  jear.  The  entire  number  of  emi- 
grants since  the  date  when  their  enumeration  at  the 
several  ports  of  Ireland  commenced — 1st  May,  1851  — 
to  the  31st  of  July  last,  amounted  to  1,499,642  per- 
sons." 


goohs  Bctcrbetr. 

"  Another  Blow  for  Life."   Allen  &  Co.,  London. 

"  The  Grammar  of  Hmi.se  Planning "   Fullarton  &  Co., 

Edinburgh  and  London. 
"The  Art-Student."    Hidl,  Smart,  &  Allen,  London. 
"The  Life  Boat  Journal." 

"  Tlie  i5ritisU  Workman,"  and  the  other  miirvellously  cheap 

Monthlies  publisliKd  hy  .Messrs  Parlridijc. 
"  The  Wine  Trade  Circular;"  "  The  Cirocer;"  both  valuable 

serials  to  these  trades. 


Improvements  have  been  made  at  Bennett's  Bridge 
within  the  last  few  months,  under  the  superintendence 
of  J.  Carnegie,  Esq  ,  the  guardian  of  the  estate  of  the 
Shees,  minors,  assisted  by  Mr.  James  Shee,  one  of  the 
minors.  The  mill,  which  was  burned  about  three 
years  since,  ha^  been  re-built,  and  a  scutch-mill  has 
been  attached  for  flax;  in  addition,  the  village,  w-hich 
was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  has  been  put  into  good 
repair,  and  many  hmises  re-bui!t. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  have 
agreed  to  accede  to  the  application  of  the  Wateiford 
Harbour  Board  for  an  increase  of  £25,000,  for 
deepening  the  Ford.  A  contractor,  who  has  just 
finished  a  somewhat  similar  work,  and  who  has  two 
powerful  steam  tugs  at  his  command,  is  prepared  to 
execute  the  work. 

The  Bi.shop  of  Kilmore  has  re  opened  the  parish 
church  at  Mohill,  which  had  been  closed  for  three 
months  for  alterations.  The  old  square  pews  have 
been  replaced  by  single  benches,  and  a  new  pulpit_ 
and  reading-desk,  and  chancel  railing  erected.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  contributed  more  than 
half  the  funds,  and  Sir  Morgan  G.  Crofton,  Bart.,  the 
landlord,  gave  upwards  of  £120,  and  about  £60  was 
collected  in  the  parish. 

New  SmuT  Factory  at  Strabanb — A  building 
of  a  large  extent,  intended  for  the  shirt  trade  is  now 
in  the  course  of  completion  at  the  North-east  eud  of 
Strabane. 

MoNKVMORB. — A  family  vault  surmounted  by  a 
monument  has  been  erected  in  the  churchyard  of 
Money  more  by  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of  the  Drapers' 
Company  and  the  adjoining  districts,  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  John  Rowley  Miller,  Esq.,  for  many  years 
the  respected  agent  for  this  and  other  estates  in  th« 
neighbourhood.  The  monument  stands  about  twelve 
feet  high.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
and  a  large  marble  panel  in  the  centre  bears  the 
following  inscrii>tion  : — "  Erected  by  tenants  on  the 
Drapers'  Estale,  and  other  friends,  in  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  John  Kowley  Miller.  Esq.,  J.  P.,  joint 
agent  to  the  Worshipful  Drapers'  Company,  London. 
Born  22ad  January,  1808.  Died  25th  December, 
1862."  Mr.  Jlagee,  of  Moneymore,  prepared  (h« 
vault;  the  monumental  part  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Graham,  of  Helf  isf  ;  and  the  iron  railing,  &c.,  U  Ujr 
Mr.  David  Alien,  Moneymore. 
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DuRRY. — The  new  road  from  Clooney-teriaco  to 
the  new  bridge  is  almost  completed. 

The  first  work  whicli  the  Derry  Corporation  intend 
to  carry  out  under  tlieir  new  bill  is  the  construction 
of  a  new  gateway  through  the  city  wall,  from  Sliip- 
quay-place  to  Magazine-street,  an  undertaking,  about 
the  desirability  of  which  there  are  no  two  opinions  in 
the  community.  Designs  having  been  advertised  for 
by  the  Improvement  Committee,  no  fewer  than  six 
architects  belonging  to  Derry  and  Belfast,  competed 
for  the  best  plans  of  the  work.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  design  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  Loucli, 
C.E.,  Derry,  was  almost  unanimously  accepted, 
after  a  careful  examination  into  the  respective  merits 
of  the  plans  submitted.  The  gateway  will  be  tripar- 
tite, the  main  span  occupying  twenty-five  feet  in 
width  ;  the  side  or  foot  passa;;es  being  six  feet  each. 
The  height  of  the  main  arcliway  will  correspond  with 
Shipquay  gate.  Tlie  Corinthian  order  of  architecture 
has  been  followed  by  the  arcl)itect,  and  the  facings 
of  the  gateway  will  be  executed  in  Glasgow  stone. 
In  order  to  do  away  with  a  dead  wall  effect,  the  di- 
visions between  tlie  side  arch  and  main  roadway  will 
be  pierced  in  two  places,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
arches  two  handsome  lamps  will  be  placed.  The 
main  arch  will  be  traversed  by  an  iron  girder  bridge. 
Tlie  balustrading  will  be  of  cast  metal,  moulded  in 
harmonj-  with  the  chosen  style  of  architecture,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  arch  the  Derry  arms,  fully  em- 
blazoned, will  form  a  conspicuous  object.  The  work 
is  to  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  £500  Derry  Sentinel. 

The  Down  Lunatic  Asylum. — A  stone  of  this 
much  called-for  building  (says  the  Recorder)  has  not 
yet  been  laid,  although  the  land  has  been  purchased 
and  paid  for  nearly  two  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  every  one  that  more  energetic  steps  are  not 
being  taken  to  expedite  a  work  of  such  paramount 
importance  to  the  communitv  at  large.  The  county 
goal  is  being  fdled  with  lunatics,  for  whom  there  is 
no  accommodation  in  the  district  asylum.  This  is  a 
crying  evil. 

Messrs.  Malcomson,  Brothers,  are  about  erecting  a 
spinning-mill  at  their  factory  in  Carrick-on-Suir. 
Several  of  the  girders  and  columns  arrived  this  week. 
There  are  about  500  hands  at  work  there  at  present 
at  winding,  and  weaving,  &c. 

PoKTUMNA  Castle. — The  new  castle  of  Portumna, 
now  in  course  of  erection  by  the  IMnrquis  of  Clanri- 
carde,  is  fast  hastening  to  completion.  The  site  has 
been  chosen  at  some  distance  from  the  present  castle, 
overlooking  the  Shannon  witli  its  varied  scenery.  The 
edilice  itself — which  has  an  extensive  ground  plan  — 
will  be  a  noble  structure;  and,  in  point  of  architectu- 
ral beauty  and  taste,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  unsurpassed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  employment  afforded  in 
connection  with  this  building  must  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Portumna. — 
Western  Star. 

The  Union  Bank. — A  branch  of  this  bank  is 
about  being  opened  in  Tipperary.  Extensive  pre- 
mises have  already  been  taken  in  the  Main-street. 

The  Matiiew  Mkmouial,  Couk. — The  com- 
mittee have  finally  decided  on  placing  the  statue  of 
Father  Mathew  nearly  ojiposite  to  Mr.  Donegan's 
house  in  Patrick -street,  and  within  some  80  feet  of 
the  crossing,  or  line,  from  Lavit's-quay  to  Merchants'- 
quay.  In  deciding  on  this  site,  tlie  committee  have 
done  so  in  strict  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish 
of  Mr.  Foley,  the  artist  by  whom  the  statue  has 
been  executed.  This  site,  besides  being  the  very 
finest  in  the  city,  will  be  of  very  great  advantage  as 
a  means  of  dividing  the  traffic  (<ver  the  bridge,  which 
is  the  greatest  and  most  important  in  Cork. 

Kilmarnock,  Ballycuack  — Extenave  altera- 
tions and  additions,  with  new  lodge  and  entrance,  are 
at  present  being  carried  into  effect  for  the  Right  Hon. 
Judge  FitzGerald.  The  new  buildings  will  aUbrd 
much  increased  accommodation,  ar,d  present  ornamen- 
tal frontages  tii  south  and  west,  having  spacious  oriel 
windows,  balustrades,  terraces,  and  central  porch. 
The  walls  are  of  granite,  protected  with  projecting 
cantilever  eaves.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  U.  Geoghegan, 
architect. 

A  new  office  for  the  National  Bank  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Boyle,  presenting  a  frontage  to  the  street 
of  about  501't.  The  building  is  two  storeys  in  height, 
and  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  public  office  2Uft. 
X  27ft.  Gin.  in  the  centre,  with  an  entrance  for  the 
public,  and  entrance-hall  to  manager's  residence  on 
eiilier  side,  private  office  safes,  kitchen,  and  mit- 
olfices.  The  upper  floor  affords  a  drawing  and  dining 
room  27ft.  x  lOf't.  and  20ft.  x  19  respectively.  The 
bedrooms  are  provided  for  in  a  wing  returning  at  the 
rere  ILKternally  the  front  is  arranged  with  two  pro- 
jecting blocks  at  either  side,  in  wliich  are  the  entrance 
doors,  the  central  or  recessed  portion  being  divided 
into  three  bays,  with  segmoiital-headed  windows. 
The  dressings  to  doors,  windows,  cornice,  &c.,  aro  of 
local  limestone,  and  the  fac  e  of  building  of  an  excellent 
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local  freestone,  of  a  brown  tint,  in  rouglily  punched 
ashler.  The  entrances  have  shafts  of  polished  lime- 
stone and  foliated  caps.  Mr.  James  Freeman,  of 
Dublin,  builder;  Mr.  Caldbeck,  architect.  Amount  of 
contract  about  w£2,500. 

Chei'.bury,  Booterstown. —  Improvements  are 
about  being  made  to  this  property  for  Robert  Millner, 
Esq.,  consisting  of  extensions  to  the  present  dwelling- 
house  and  out-oflices,  with  new  back  and  front  porch 
entrances,  French  casements,  roofs,  balustrades,  chim- 
neys, &c.  The  works  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Geraty,  builder  ;  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan,  architect. 

We  learn  from  the  Drogheda  Reporter  that  in  that 
town  some  districts  have  changed  their  aspect  com- 
pletely, and  a  metamorphosis  has  been  accomplished 
which  gives  hopeful  and  healthful  promise  of  a  pros- 
perous future.  There  is  Laurence-street,  for  instance. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  greater  portion  of  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a  dingy  pile  of  dilapidated,  dirty  old 
structures,  some  of  them  in  ruins.  It  was  dangerous 
to  walk  through  the  street,  and  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
any  community.  Now,  however,  most  of  the  tumble- 
down houses  have  been  razed  and  rebuilt,  and  other's 
have  been  repaired  and  a  new  face  put  upon  them,  so 
that,  in  the  lower  part,  a  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place,  though  there  is  room  for  much  more.  In 
the  upper  part,  also,  important  works  are  in  progress. 
The  Whitworth  Ilall,  the  erection  of  which  is  pro- 
ceeding, will  be  a  most  attractive  structure,  not  only 
in  that  locality,  but  to  the  town  at  large.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  about  the  month  of  March  next, 
when  it  will  be  formally  inaugurated  by  the  princely 
donor  in  person.  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  opposite,  has 
just  undergone  a  thorough  renovation,  and  has  re- 
ceived a  new  front,  which  will  add  not  a  little  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  street.  West-street,  though 
on  the  whiile  highly  creditable  to  Drogheda  as  its 
principal  street,  is  yet  marred  by  many  houses  which 
are  not  only  out  of  all  character  with  their  neighbours 
— perhaps  most  so  with  those  immediately  adjoining 
— but  an  unmitigated  disgrace  to  their  owners.  It 
is  with  gratification  we  notice  the  erection  of  another 
establishment  on  the  site  of  an  old  and  unsightly  ruiu 
opposite  Mr.  Case}''s  brewery,  and  at  the  corner  of 
Duke-.street.  It  is  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  M'Clean, 
architect.  The  front  of  the  building  will  be  of  red 
brick,  the  cornice  and  dressings  of  the  windows  being 
while  stone  and  brick.  The  frontage  of  the  building 
towards  the  street  from  east  to  west,  will  be  40ft., 
e.Ktending  backwards  about  100ft.,  with  an  extensive 
rere.  The  building  will  be  three  storeys  in  height, 
and  extensive  vaults  underneath.  The  cost  will  be 
over  i,'3,000.  In  West-street  improvement  may  be 
noted,  and  in  other  isolated  positions  in  the  town 
houses  are  being  built  and  other  improvements  of  an 
important  nature  carried  on.  Outside  Laurence-gate 
a  row  of  neat  houses  suitable  for  mechanics  has  been 
built,  and  more  are  .sadly  wanted.  The  cotton  factory 
at  Greenhills.  which  the  Messrs.  Hammond  are  build- 
ing for  Mr.  Whitworth,  and  which,  we  hope,  is  but  the 
first  of  many  similar  concerns  is  rising  rapidly  from 
the  ground.  Mr.  Buxton  is  busily  engaged  at  a 
new  bridge  at  Shop-street. 

The  new  offices  for  the  Catholic  Cemeteries'  Com- 
mittee, Lower  Ormond-quay,  have  recently  been 
o[)ened.  The  ground  floor  consisting  of  public  office, 
board-room, porter's  room,  lavatories,  &c.  The  upper 
storeys  being  reserved  for  the  residence  of  the  secre- 
tary. The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Donnelly,  under  the  architect,  Mr.  Charle?  Geoghegan. 


6^iwral  Iftcnts. 

A  new  meftsurement  of  Ben  Macdhiii  nnd  the 
other  mountains  of  the  Cairngorm  group  has  just 
been  made  by  the  Iloyal  Engineers  engaged  upon 
that  part  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland.  Ben 
Macdiiui,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  4,:590 
feet  in  height,  is  now  set  down  at  nearly  100  feet 
less — viz.,  4,296.  lien  Macdhui  has  of  late  years 
been  supposed  to  be  the  lii&liest  mountain  in  Britain, 
but  the  new  measurement  restores  the  supremacy  to 
Ben  Nevis. 

Mr.  Ilornsey,  an  architect  at  York,  has  been 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  kiln  which  he  was  surveying 
for  ihe  purpose  of  reconstruction.  Two  others  had 
a  narrow  escafie. 

Public  curiosity  was  excited  recently  in  the  Place 
du  Havre  by  two  men  carrying  large  ca-.;e3  full  of 
rats,  old  ami  young,  caught  during  the  past  night 
by  an  ins;eriioji9  plan.  It  consists  in  forming  with 
bricks  a  kind  of  narrow  drain,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  board  so  balanced  that  the  rats,  when  attracted 
by  a  bait,  can  push  by  it  nito  a  box  beyond,  whilst 
the  board  resuiries  its  first  position,  so  that  they 
cannot  return.  —  Gnlignmn. 

Tlie  Pope  has  sent  llie  Emperor  Napoleon  a  lance 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne. 

Nine  hundred  and  seven  women  arc  going  out  to 
India  to  take  charge  of  the  telegraph  wices. 
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Tlie  balenee-8he(  t  of  the  Committee  of  the  Strat- 
ford Sliakspereaii  Festival  shows  a  deficiency  of 
£3,300. 

Tlie  unclaimed  dividends  handed  over  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  by  them  invested  in  the  public  funds, 
amounted  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year  to 
no  less  than  £2,879,975  stock.  There  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  more  than  £500,000 
stock  on  which  no  dividend  has  been  claimed  for 
upwards  of  ten  years. 

The  Standard,  in  its  description  of  Benson's 
Great  Clock,  says  : — "  A  more  splendid  and  exqui- 
sitely finished  piece  of  mechanism  we  have  never 
seen."  Benson's  new  show  rooms  contain  clocks 
rlesigned  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and  include 
clocks  for  the  drawing  room,  dining  room,  bed  room, 
library,  hall,  staircase,  bracket,  carri  ige,  church, 
turret,  railways,  warehouse,  counting  house,  with 
musical,  astronomical,  and  every  description  of 
clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of 
which  the  art  is  at  present  capable.  Church  and 
turret  clocks  specially  estimated  for.  Benson's 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks  and  watches  (free 
by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of 
clock  and  watch  making,  with  descriptions  and 
prices ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a 
clock  or  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  the  colonies,  India,  or  any 
part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short 
pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  for 
one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received  a  prize  medal 
and  honourable  mention  in  classes  33  and  15.  —  33 
and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Branch  establish- 
ment, G3,  Cornhill.  Established  1740.  Watch  and 
clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to 
H.Ii.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


BANRUPTS. 

Frederick  Settle  Barff  and  William  Beesley,  of  Potter's- 
alley,  Dublin,  stained  glass  manufacturers  and  decorators, 
tradinc  !i3  Frederick  S.  Barff  and  Co.,  to  surrender  Ttli  and 
22nd  October. 


AUCTIONS. 

Thursday,  October  6tli,  Dublin  Wood  Company,  annual 
clearance  s.ile. 

Tliursdaj,  October  20tli,  Messrs.  Martin  and  Son,  deals,  red 
pine,  &c. 


TO  CORUESPONDENTS. 


We  shall  be  oblhjed  by  receiving  f rom  any  of 
our  readers,  m  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
toorlts  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Books  for  lieuiew  in  this  Journal  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  4'i, 
Mabbot- street. 

Tlie  bach  numbers  of  this  Journal,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  January,  1859,  can  be  Imd  on  appli- 
cation at  the  office,  4-i,  Mabbot-street,  Dublin. 

As  several  mistakes  occur  through  correspondents 
tiot  giving  their  cohkect  post-towns,  it  is 
requested  that  parties  writing  to  tlie  publisher 
will  be  particular  in  this  respect. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
Bvii.vRR,  should  be  aildres.sed  to  -Mil.  Peteh  Roe, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  made. 


RATE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION   TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8s. 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  10s. 

*,*  Payable  in  advance. 

[.ADVERTISEMENT.  ]■ 

SALE  OF  TIMBER  AND  DEALS. 

TOIIN  MARTIN  AND  SON  will  SELL 

U  BY  AUC  TION,  at  their  Timber  Stores,  NORTH  WALL, 
on  THURSUAY,  tlie  2(ltli  day  of  OCTOBER,  18G  t,  the  follow- 
ing Parcels  of  Wood  Goods: — 

80,000  Pieces  Spruce  Deals,  Batitens  and  Plank,  8  feet  to  24 
feet,  just  landed,  ex  "Vortex,"  "Hampton, ' 
and  "  Excelsior,"  @  St  John,  N.B. 
.50,000     „     Quebec  Spruce,  1st,  2iid,  and  3rd  quality. 
1,.500     „        Do.    Pine  Plank,  „  „       up  tO 

32  rnciies  wide. 
800  Tons  Quebec  Red  Pine  Timber. 
000    „      Do.    Yellow  Pine. 
50    „      Do.    Birch,  up  to  24  inches. 
50    „      Do.  Elm. 
60    „      Do.  Ash. 
CO    „     St.  John  Birch,  prime  quality. 
150    ,,      Do.     Pine  Timber. 

Also  the  following  Cargoes  daily  expected  to  arrive,  viz. : — 
"  Eugenie,"  @  Quebec. 
"  Kienzie,"  ,, 
"  Inchiquin,"  ,, 
"  Uibernia,"  „ 
"  Bessie  Parker,"  @  St.  John. 
"  Cecelia,"  @  Meraul, 
"  Rhea,"  „ 
"  Maryann,"  @  Danzig. 

JAFFUAY  BAUCROFT, 

Broker  and  Measurer. 


THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  1,  18G4. 


TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER,  &c,  &c. 

JOHN   BRENAN,   Paintkr,  Decorator, 
AND  GILDER, 
EMBOSSER  ON  WHITE  AND  COLOURED  GLASS 

For  Ecclesiastical  Work  in  MedicFval  and  other  sliiles. 
WOOD  STAINING  ON  AN  IMPROVED  PRINCIPLE. 

73,  AUXGlIilt-STKEliT,  DnULIN. 

S.  SHEPPARD'S 

MARBLE  WORKS,  Monuments,  Chimney 
PrFCEs,  Crests,  Vasf.s,  &c.,  .<;  c.,  and  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Woi  k  executed  in  JIarble. 

No.  '28,  LOWER  ORMOND-QUAY. 

W.  MAXWELL, 

Agkicultdkal  Engineer  and  Akchitect, 
BALLINASLOE. 

HENRY    JAQUES,  CARVER, 
6,  UPPER  ABl'.l-.Y-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
A  quantity  of  Consoles  and  Block  Letters  constantly  on 
hand. 


A  CARD, 

ILLTAM  BOYD,  Building  Contractor, 

Valuatoh,  MKi.si'iiEK,  and  Suhvetor,  &c., 
97,  CAPEL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

STAINS  FOR  WOOD. 

F.  SWINBURN, 

MANUFACTURER, 
i-2,  BUSn-LANE,  CANNON-STREET.  LONDON. 
See  Adcerlisement  in  another  column. 


R 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron  tt  Brass  Founders,  <{•  L^ad  Mercltanls, 
aa,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


^tatuarjj,  UTarMcs,  Cements. 

PORTLAND  CEMENTS. 

BERNEY  ARMS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
WORKS,  BURGH  CASTLE,  GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

London  Depot  for  Cemcn?— COTTON'S  &  DEPOT  WHARF. 
THOMAS  CHEESMAN, 
77,  LowEK  Thames  STREET,  Lonpon, 
To  whom  address  all  Communications  and  Orders. 

Cement  shipped  to  the  undersigned  Ports  by  Steamers  leaving 
London  weekly,  in  quantities  of  20  barrels  and  upwards,  at 
tlie  greatly  reduced  rates,  as  quoted  below; — 
Delivered  free  on  the  Quay  at — 

Belfast  AND  Cork      ..       ..       ..    lis.  Od. 

Londonderry,  Carlisle.  &  Whitehaven  lis.  3d. 

Glasgow,  Dundee,  Dublin, Edinbukgh )        „ . 

Ardrossan,  and  Stranraer  /  "  i  — i 

LiMFJiicK,  Tbalee,  and  Waterfokd      10s.  9d'       — 2. 

Aberdeen,  Coleraine,  and  Omagh        12s.  Od- 1  ^ 
In  quantities  of  100  barrels,  at  6d.  less,  and  in  quantities  of 
5110  baiTels,  at  considerably  less  than  the  a'love  quotations. 

Tills  Cement  will  carry  considerably  moi  e  sand  than  the 
I>ias  cements,  so  much  ofwliichis  now  sold  as  "Portlaad,"' 
weighing  less  than  7-5  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  tliereby  becomes  much 
cheaper,  independent  of  its  superior  quality.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  bear  the  "  Hydradlic"  and  other  tests  as  ordered  by  the 
Engineers  to  the  Government  works. 


CERTIFICATE. 

Sutton-street,  Lambeth,  June  6th,  18C4. 

Mr.  T.  Cheesman, 

•Sir,— In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  my  opinion  of  the 
"  Berney  Arms  Cement,"  I  have  used  it  largely  in  connection 
with  river  works.  I  fully  ajiprove  of  the  cement;  it  is  really 
a  "  Portland  cement,"  and  not  a  "  Roman ;"  tlierefore  requires 
cooling,  and  takes  a  day  or  two  to  attain  g?-eat  hardness,  yet 
is  quick  enougli  for  work  in  tidal  rivers.  My  opinion  is,  if 
properly  cooled,  it  will  not  "fire  crack,"  and  has  great  uni- 
formity of  colour. 

I  like  the  cement,  and  those  who  know  how  to  use  Portland 
cannot  but  do  justice  to  my  remark. — Youi  s  f.iithfully, 

WILLIAM  LAYERS. 


CHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  Enamelled  Slate,  and  Cast 
Iron:  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms 
&c.    A  very  large  Stock  to  select  from. 

MAURICE  BROOKS,  Saekville-place,  Dublin. 


IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

J-    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches,  Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  tliem  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  s])ecimens  may  be  seen  at  tlieir  Warerooms. 
11  AND  1-2,  CORK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 


T)OMAN,   POltTLAND,   AND  MASTIC 

it  CEMENT,  Sheet,  Plate,  and  Crown  Window  GLA.'i.s, 
with  the  various  kinds  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  supplied 
Wliolesaleor  Retail  by 

JOHN  CARRICK, 
5,  MA  R  Y'S-A  B  L  E  1'. 


MARBLE  CHIMNEYPIECES,  GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIREIROXS  suitable  for  Drawing- 
rooms,  Diningrooms,  Bedrooms,  Studies,  Libraries,  also  a 
number  of  new  Gothic  Designs, 

HOIIGES  AND  SONS, 
IG,  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 


I)  0  M  A  N,  Portland,  Mastic,  and  other 
I    Cements,  Plster  of  Paris,  Whiting,  and  GvrsuM. 
SALMON,  RICE,  AND  CO., 
Mandfactort  and  JIills— crown-alley. 
©FFICE— 3,   A  N  G  L  E  S  E  A  -  S  T  R  E  E  T  DUBLIN. 


MARBLE  &  STONE  CARVING  WORKS. 

BURY  NEW  ROAD  (corner  of  Fairy-lane), 
JIANCIIESTER. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  formerly  with  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Lewis,  Sculptors,  of  Birmingham,  and  late 
Foreman  to  Mr.  H.  Lane,  begs  to  inform  Architects  and  Buil- 
ders that  he  executes,  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Altars, 
Reredoses,  Pulpits,  Font.",  Chimneypieces,  Tombs,  Monuments, 
&-C.,  in  M.arble  and  Stone  at  the  lowest  price  compatible 
with  good  workmanship. 
All  Orders  executed  with  promptness  and  personal  attention. 


CEMENTS. 

JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHERS' 

0  cilfbrated 

LONDON  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  and 

KEENE'S  MAHBLE  CEMENTS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by 
C.  LAVENDER, 
66J,  Graftos-street,  Dubli*. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
From  WitxUM  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P./or  Baih,  and  Archittd  oftht 

Koyai  Exchange,  Loudon. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  March,  1864. 

Dear  Sir, — Tn  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
used  both  the  sort?  of  Cement  manufactured  by  your  Ann,  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Francis  &  Son;  I  mean  the  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Ciment,  or  the  more  recent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement.  I  believe  these  Cements,  martufactured  by 
either  of  your  finns,  to  bo  equally  good.  I  know  no  differ- 
ence, chemically  or  practically,  between  them;  and  I  should 
use,  and  authoi  i/.e  to  be  used  indiflerently,  either  one  or  the 
other.  You  are  at  liberty  to  uso  this  note,  if  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary— lam.  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      William  Titb. 

From  R.O.  Uimnie,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to  Board  of  Ordnance,  London. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
Srd  March,  1804. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure ill  st.iting  my  favourable  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Porllaud  and  other  Cements,  which  have  been  extensively 
used  in  the  Public  Works  connected  with  the  War  Department 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  several  of  the  fortifications 
now  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  within 
my  kuiiwiedgo  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nianufactuier,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  lam,  gen- 
tlemen, your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        R.  0.  MiKMii,  Surveyor. 


HYDRAULIC  LIME  AND  ROMAN 
CEMENT,  Manufactured  by  LLOYD,  JONES,  &  CO., 
HALKIN  WORKS,  HOLYWELL,  N.W., 
The  same  as  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  Docks, 
Dublin  Waterworks,  Mines,  &c.,  and  so  long  celebrated  for  its 
strong  cementitious  and  connecting  powers  for  Masonry  in 
Water,  can  be  supplied  by  Rail  or  Wati-r  to  any  part  of  the 
kingc'r'm,  either  in  lump  (loose)  or  ground,  and  in  barrels. 
The  Limestone  can  be  had  in  full  cargoes,  also  their 

ROMAN  CEMENT 
in  barrels,  and  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  war- 
r^inted  pure,  being  manufactured  near  the  Quarries. 
Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Banker's  reference. 
Apply  to  the  works,  or  to  the  Agents, 
E.  AND  W.  AAi;ON, 
CC,  SOUTH  JOHN-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


FERGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS,  PAISLEY. 

rt  LAZED  SEWER  PIPES  (Patent  and 

vX  Socket),  and  all  Articles  made  of  Fire-clay  of  superior 
quality,  for  Sale  at  the  Depot, 

No.  56,  NORTH  WALL-(}UAY,  DUBLIN. 

ROBERT  BROWN. 
Also,  DRAIN  PIPES  of  all  sizes  for  Field  Drainage. 
t|g"  Prices  very  moderate. 


Colours,  (6 lass,  d'c 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  and  SON.  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


MA  N  N I  N'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drug, 
Oil,  Colour,  and  Gla.ss  Warebou.sf.. 

2,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-.STREET. 
(near  D'CJIier-street.) 
Cattle  Medicine  of  all  kinds. 

N.B.— Every  article  is  warranted  genuine,  and  at  the  lowest 
price. 

WINDOW  GLASS  for  Dwelling  Houses, 
Out-Olflces,  Conservatories,  &c.,  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Plate  Glass  Mirrors. 

MAURICE  BROOKS. 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


A 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

N  extensive  and  varied  assortment  of  the 

Newest  and  Best  Designs  of 
FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  HOME-MADE  P.VPER 
HANGINGS, 
At  Prices  varying  from  3d.  to  15s.  per  piece. 

THOMAS  DOCKRELL, 
SS,  SocTH  GaE.vr  George's-streei,  DcBtiw. 
Tlie  Trade  liberally  dealt  with. 


ROOM  PAPERS.— James  M'Masteu,  Ma- 
nufacturer,  11,  Pari.iami-.nt-street,  holds  the  largest  divd 
most  varied  Stock  of  the  Newest  Designs  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  e.\ceedingly  moderate. 


WINDOW  GLASS.— Every  description  of 
WiNDOvy  Glass,  of  superior  manufacture,  Crvstal, 
Stained  Ornaiiental,  Crown  Sheet,  and  Plate. 

Glass  WAREnonsE— 3,  Anglesea-street,  Deblin, 
salmon,  rice,  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


|froiT  .ifounbcrs,  plumbers,  ift 


PULMER    AND    SHARP'S  PATENT 

D  BRICK  AND  tile  MACHINES,  Worked  by  Steam, 
Horse,  or  Hand-Pow-er. 

SHARP  AND  BULSIER'S  PATENT  DRYING  SHEDS 
FOR  BRICKS,  TILES,  itc. 

For  particulars  ajiply  to  William  Bcljier,  Corporation- 
road,  Middiesbro-on-Tees. 


NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

OHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE,  of  the 

O    best  quality,  the  former  in  Sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions. 
MAURICE  BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

AUR     IMPROVED,    SELF  -  FEEDING, 

\j  Slow-combustion,  Vertical  Tubular  Boiler,  for  Heating 
Green-houses,  Vineries,  Cluirches;  Public  Buildings.  Ware- 
houses. &c  ,  has  proved  itself  most  efficient  from  its  immen,s« 
heating  powers,  combined  with  small  consumption  of  fuel. 
Our  system  of  laying  down  Pipes  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 

HODGES  AND  SONS, 
MANUFACTURING  IRONMONGERS, 
16,  Westmoreland-street.  &  20  and  21,  A^ton's-qcat, 
N.  B  — Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates,  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

Agents  for  Milner's  Fire-proof  Safes  and  Hornsby's  Patent 
Washing  and  Wringing  Machines. 


THE    DUBLIN   METAL   WORKS  CO- 

X  (Limited), 

09,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Suppiv  at  Lowest  Prices, 
SHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  and  COMPOSITION  PIPE, 
Pumps,  Closets,  Plumbers'  and  Gas-fitters'  Materials,  Church, 
Farm,  and  House  Bells,  *;e.,  &e. 

R.  F.  ALEXANDER,  Manager. 


POOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 
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CONCERNING  MONUMENTS. 

E  have  been — almost  without  our 
owu  knowledge — through  countless 
ages,  one  of  the  most  nionument- 
bnilding  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  matters  not  from  what  stock  or  country, 
however  differing  in  race,  religion,  or  civili- 
zation have  been  the  various  peoples  which 
go  to  make  up  that  strange  medley  of  races 
now  known  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  however  distinctive  may  be  still 
the  lines  of  demarcation  between  descendants 
of  the  different  species  thus  mixed  together, 
in  one  trait  they  have  never  been  at  variance 
with  each  other.  P^ach  and  all  have  possessed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  passion  for  com- 
memorating, more  or  less  excellently  well, 
their  departed  dead,  who  in  their  turn  may 
have  been,  more  or  less,  or  not  at  all,  deserv- 
ing of  such  commemoration.  Pre-Adamites — 
if  you  will — pre-historics  at  any  rate.  Ancient 
Briton,  Celt,  or  Saxon,  Roman,  Dane,  or 
Norman,  even  the  last  element  which  has 
accrued  in  these  our  days,  the  political  refugee 
from  every  nation  and  clime  of  Europe,  all  have 
shared  more  or  less  in  this  love  of  glorification 
and  commemoration  of  departed  worthies  or 
unworthies  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  none 
have  ever  contributed  to  the  national  common- 
wealth of  thought  and  feeling  a  spark  of  a  tone 
of  mind,  which  might  have  travelled  to  us  out 
of  the  East  from  peoples  to  whom  "  to-day  is 
worth  all  the  past  and  half  the  future,"  to 
wliom,  as  we  have  lately  seen  by  way  of  in- 
stance, Sigelum  is  but  a  quarry  of  more  or  less 
available  "  old  materials"  to  whom  "  the  last 
traces  which  would  give  a  local  habitation  to 
once-miglity  'i'roy  are  but  a  heap  of  rubbish 
from  which,  peiljaps,  may  be  gathered  some 
materials  "  fit  and  applicable,"  as  we  have  it 
in  our  specification,  for  the  new  stables  of  the 
harem  ;  to  Avhom  the  might  of  Priam,  the  craft 
of  Ulysses,  indomitable  Hector,  Agamemnon 
King  of  men,  Menelaus,  Godlike  Paris,  Helen, 
fairest  of  women,  are  names  but  "Greek" 
indeed  as  our  vulgar  phrase  has  it. 

Such  being  the  case  it  migiit  be  somewhat 
profitable  and  not  without  its  special  use  just 
at  present,  if  we  were  to  take  stock,  eacli  of 
us  in  our  own  minds,  of  wliat  has  been  done, 
and  what  amount  of  success  has  been  achieved 
by  us  with  all  our  monumental  tendencies. 
There  have  been  lately  brought  to  light  in 
Nortliuniberland  certain  rude  rocks  covered 
witli  a  language  wiiich  most  ingenious  of  sava/tis 
fail  to  decipher,  in  many  places  prying  investi- 
gations are  being  made  into  tumuli  and  sepul- 
chral burrows;  tliese  probably  are,  and  the  stone 
circles  of  Stouehenge  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
Druidical  "  Cromlechs"  may  have  been  monu- 
ments, and  as  such  may  be  considered  tiie 
earliest  which  come  under  our  notice.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  if  tliis  is  the  most  simple 
and  barbarous,  it  is  at  least  the  most  inoffensive 
in  all  its  productions  of  monument  building 
periods? 

These  may  have  been — shall  we  ever  know  ? 
— monuments  of  religion  or  connected  with  the 
forgotten  faiths  of  all  but  unknown  peoples  ; 
we  must  pass  them  by  for  those  monuments 
which  date  after  the  inauguration  of  that  era 
wlien  the  dawn  of  Mediaival  faith  and  architec- 
ture combined  first  appears  on  the  horizon.  It 
%-o\i\d  seem  at  first  a  natural  and  plausible 
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division  to  separate  all  the  examples  of  monu- 
mental art  which  have  been  presented  to  us 
between  the  eleventh  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
and  class  them  under  the  two  heads  of  civil 
and  religious — but  this  is  looking  at  it  from  a 
nineteenth  century  point  of  view,  and  however 
fair  and  specious  in  theory  is  utterly  fallacious 
as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  classification  in 
practice.  In  earlier  times  the  religious  element 
has  entered  so  largely  into  all  civil  monuments, 
and  in  modern  times  the  secular  element  has 
so  lai-gely  influenced  all  religious  ones,  that  it 
is  impossible  in  either  case  to  treat  of  them  as 
distinctive,  and  we  must  be  contented  with  what 
seems  on  the  surface  but  a  sorry  distinction  : 
those  works  of  monumental  art  which  are  in 
our  churches,  and  those  whose  location  is  in 
the  halls  of  our  civil  buildings,  or  by  the  way- 
side, in  the  busy  street,  or  on  the  mountain 
height. 

Beginning  in  point  of  chronological  order, 
our  business  is  at  first  almost  solely  with  those 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  com- 
paratively unviolated  temples  of  religion,  where, 
save  for  traces  of  the  sudden  and  transitory 
rage  of  the  iconoclast,  one  might  imagine  time 
to  have  stood  still ;  and  in  the  earlier  tombs  and 
monuments  preceding  the  fourteenth  century 
we  have,  looking  back  at  them  from  the  sad 
experience  of  so-called  non-refined  ages,  to 
regard  them  with  earnest  admiration  and 
unqualified  respect  for  the  simple  dignity  of 
their  conception,  for  their  impressive  tranquillity 
and  repose,  that  they  are  so  in  harmony  with 
their  surroundings,  and  for  an  unobtrusiveness 
which  never  mars,  and  is  ever  subordinate  to 
the  grand  effects  of  the  great  shrines  in  which 
they  are.  Rude  many  of  them  may  be, 
regarded  as  works  of  art,  but  the  spirit  which 
later  centuries  have  disregarded  is  never  absent. 
Unpretentious,  but  cunningly  wrought  brasses 
inlay  the  walls  and  floors,  rich  stained  glass 
tells  the  histories  of  departed  saints  and  bene- 
factors, and  low  tombs  surmounted  by  reclining 
figures  with  their  hands  folded  in  prayer,  and 
peacefully  turned  heavenwards,  in  a  few  grand 
words  and  with  a  few  sacred  symbols  record 
the  existence  and  death  of  some  departed 
bishop  or  pious  knight.  Occasionally  the 
more  pretentious  of  these  may  have  in  addition 
a  canopy  generally  of  exquisite  design  (as  for 
instance  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Walter  Guy, 
anno  1255,  at  York,  and  a  host  of  others), 
but  these  never  are  at  variance  with  the  place 
in  which  they  are,  rarely  impede  or  injure  a 
grand  vista  of  aisle,  choir,  or  nave,  but  group 
pleasingly  and  effectively  with  tiie  great  fea- 
tures of  tiie  building.  Before,  however,  we  have 
readied  the  period  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Gothic  art,  tiie  student  will  perceive  a  gradual 
ciiange  stealing  over  monumental  art,  steadily 
retrograding  from  its  original  freshness  and 
purity  step  by  step  with  the  decline  of  pure 
design  and  purpose  in  the  building  of  which 
indeed  it  was  now  an  essential  part,  and  as  it 
rose  with  its  days  of  development  and  strength, 
fell  and  as  surely  degenerated  in  its  days  of 
weakness  and  decline.  Coats  of  arms  and 
heraldic  devices  multiplied  and  took  the  place  of 
sacred  symbols.  Cleric  and  lay  artists  ceased 
to  commemorate  and  symbolize  in  their  works 
religious  ideas  that  they  might  glorify  indi- 
viduals. It  is  to  this  change  of  feeling,  not 
to  the  destruction  or  disappearance  of  earlier 
monuments  through  lapse  of  time,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  the  great  preponderance  in  point 
of  number  of  monuments  of  the  perpendicular 
peiiod.  Coeval  decoration  of  sacred  edifices 
elsewhere  will  indicate  how  in  the  decaying 
days  of  art,  individual  glorification  had  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  the  symbolism  of 
earlier  days.  Monuments  grew  greater  in  size, 
more  obstructive,  more  pretentious,  more  feeble, 
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and  consequently,  less  imposing,  more  secular, 
and  less  reli;:ious,  until  this  field  of  art  was 
perhaps  more  ripe  than  any  other  for  its  utter 
downfall  under  the  first  inroads  of  the  Renais- 
sance period.  We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with 
the  monstrosities  of  what  we  must  now  cease 
to  designate  for  a  while  as  art — which  now 
in  all  the  outlawry  of  design,  pomposity  and 
barbarousness  disgraced  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  periods,  and  which  some  poet  of  a 
past  date,  whose  name  we  do  not  just  at  present 
recal,  fancying  in  his  innocence  lie  was  paj  ing 
a  neat  coinpliuient  called  "storied  monuments." 
"  Storied,"  indeed  our  readers,  who  wish  to 
appreciate  the  elegance  of  the  expression  and 
the  objects  of  it,  have  only  to  think  of  the 
familiar  Boyle  monument  in  St.  Patrick's  with 
its  storeys  of  be-rufled  effigies,  each  as  they 
occupy  more  lofty  berths  turning  over  yet  a 
little  more  to  contemplate  the  earthly  things 
below.  There  were  people  even  then  with 
what  we  would  call  "  old-fogey "  notions, 
whose  prejudices  held  to  past  usages — quite 
behind  the  times  in  the  way  of  progress  as  we 
would  have  it.  Webster,  the  old  tailor- 
dramatist,  whose  "  little  day  "  was  somewhere 
placed  about  the  year  A.D.  1600,  might  have 
had  such  things  as  our  friend  the  Boyle  monu- 
ment in  his  eye  when  he  took  advantage  of  liis 
tragedy  of  the  Duchess  of  Malpy  to  ventilate 
his  strong  personal  antipathies.  The  unhappy 
Duchess  is  about  to  meet  her  death  from  a 
hired  assassin,  oneBosola,  when  the  following 
passage  occurs : — 
"  Duchess  — 

Wfiy  do  we  grow  pliantastical  in  our  death  beds? 
Do  we  affect  fasliion  in  the  grave?" 

"  Bos  

Most  ambitiously.    Princes'  images  on  the  tombs 
Do  not  lie  as  they  were  wont  seeming  to  pray 
Up  to  lieaven  ;  Imt  wiih  their  hands  under  their  cheeks 
As  if  they  died  of  the  toothaclie !    Tliey  are  not  carved 
Wilh  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars;  but  as 
Tlieir  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world 
The  selfsame  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces." 

It  is  rather  too  bad  to  put  an  observation  full 
of  so  much  truth  and  point  into  the  mouth  of 
a  brutal  murderer  instead  of  into  that  of  the 
amiable  duchess,  from  whose  lips  it  would  have 
come  better,  but  we  must  somewhat  abruptly 
leave  the  continuance  of  the  subject  for  a  next 
occasion,  as  there  is  something  more  to  be  said 
before  we  reach  the  final  points  of  consideration 
of  our  subject  which  bears  more  immediately  on 
passing  events,  on  the  several  contemplated 
public  monuments  which  are  now  under  the 
consideration  of  tlie  artistic  public  in  general, 
and  the  architectural  branch  of  it  more  par- 
ticularly. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  HOUSE  PLANNING.* 

A  i.iTTLio  handbook  which  comes  before  us  in  the 
most  modest  manner,  for  tlie  author  or  authors  ( we 
learn  from  tiie  title-page  that  it  is  by  a  M.S.A.,  and 
a  M.R.A.S.  conjointly),  while  they  state  in  their  pre- 
face that  it  "  purposes  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
wide  variety  of  pi. ins,  ranging  from  that  adapted  to 
the  simplest  cottage  and  street-house  up  to  the  more 
pretentious  oountiy  villa  and  town  mansion,"  uni- 
formly refrain  from  claiming  any  special  l)oiiour  for 
the  coinparalively  small  amount  of  original  matter 
whicli  as^ists  to  make  up  the  volume.  The  compiler, 
as  tlie  aullior  of  i  lie  preface  consistently  designates 
himself,  does  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  sources  from 
which  the  great  mass  of  his  information  is  derived, 
and  tliese  will  be  found  to  be  the  Builder,  Building 
News,  Papers  read  before  various  Scientific  Societies, 
the  iVJdrk  Lmie  Expregs,  the  Agricultural  Journal, 
and  a  few  other  periodicals.  As  such  the  book  is 
valuahle  as  containing  a  miscellantous  collection  of 
remarks  on  a  point,  the  importance  of  which  the 
general  putjlic  are  but  little  alive  to,  and,  we  blush 
to  say  it,  many  architects  very  imperfectly  coinpie- 
hend. 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  system  of  compilation  on 


»  "The  Grammnv  of  House  Plannini;:  Hints  on  Arranyinij 
anil  Motlifyiiijr  l^latis  of  Cottiiffes,  Strt!et-liousc;s,  farni-housea. 
Villas,  Mansiims,  and  Out-buildings."  Hy  an  J\1.S.A.,  and 
M.R.A.S.    Jidinburgli  &  London  :  A.  FuUarton  &  Co.  1861. 
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which  tliis  book  is  constructed — quite  the  reverse  ;  it 
is  a  practice  becoming  daily  mure  common  in  literary 
and  quasi-literarj- circles ; — and  so  long  as  the  sources 
from  which  the  information  is  drawn  are  fully  and 
honourably  acknowledged,  the  author  or  compiler  is 
rather  worthy  of  credit  than  otherwise.  These  modest 
labourers  in  the  school  of  literature,  who  do  not  aspire 
to  greater  things,  perhaps  aecom|>lish  a  more  useful 
work  than  some  of  their  more  ambitious  brethren, 
thus  saving  from  oblivion  much  that  is  valuable  in 
the  ephemeral  literature  of  our  day. 

Composed,  therefore,  as  this  volume  is,  of  very  mis- 
cellaneous writings  of  different  authors  on  the  subject 
of  Planning,  &,c.,  with  a  little  judicious  filling  in  from 
the  hand  of  "  the  compiler,"  we  will  be  excused  if,  in 
spite  of  its  special  uses  (of  which  we  will  speak  hero- 
after),  we  regard  it  less  as  a  "  giammar,"  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  word,  than  a  collection  of  exercises 
and  hints  more  or  less  useful, — in  fact  a  mass  of  well- 
selected  gossip  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  which 
does  not  fail  to  convey  to  the  reader  many  useful 
trifles  of  which  he  is  surprised  to  find  he  has  been 
previously  ignorant.  Nor  is  there  anything  for  him 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  this.  The  profoundest  philoso- 
pher will  sometimes  be  startled  by  some  simple,  almost 
axiomatic  truth  found  floating  or  cast  away  upon  the 
sea  of  rudimentary  handbooks  and  Children's  "  Guides 
to  Knowledge." 

But  to  address  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  House 
Planning, — we  are  addressing  a  professional  audience 
—almost  a  family  circle,  from  which  the  general  pub- 
lic is  excluded  -  and  may  venture  on  the  admission  of 
an  awful  secret.  It  is  in  this  branch  of  the  profession 
that  many  architects  are  more  deficient  than  any 
other.  For  our  credit,  we  would  not  like  the  world  in 
general  to  know  it  ;  but,  upon  reflection,  the  reasons  of 
this  shortcoming  are  obvious.  Take,  for  example,  the 
problem  of  "  arrangement"  presented  by  the  require- 
ments of  a  public  building.  Kemember  we  are  speak- 
ing of  "  plan"  only.  An  architect  gifted  merely  with 
natural  common  sense,  suflacient  to  enable  him  to  see 
the  disadvantages  which  would  be  imposed  on  those 
using  this  public  building  by  an  ill  arranged  plan, 
would,  by  avoiding  many  faults,  produce  a  good  plan, 
according  to  his  lights  wherein  he  walked  ;  but  the 
planning  of  dwelling-houses  requires  much  more  than 
mere  practical  common  sen.se,  although  this  is  the  main 
requisite.  It  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  habits,  tastes,  and  prejudices  wrapned  up  with 
lives  of  infinite  gradations  of  society,  differing  widely 
ia  these  points  at  every  gradation  of  class,  and  in 
every  locality.  It  requires  an  ability  to  adapt  inter- 
nal arrangements  cunningly  to  the  requirements  of 
the  great  or  little  community  who,  under  one  or 
many  roofs,  are  to  be  born  and  live  (not  forgetting  as 
a  point  of  detiiil  in  this  last  that  they  are  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep),  study  and  play,  meditate  in  privacy,  or 
enjoy  the  society  of  their  friends  ;  come  and  go,  be 
merry  and  sad,  toil  and  rest,  marry  and  be  given  in 
marriage,  have  children  born  to  them,  and  reared  up  ; 
last  of  all,  sicken  and  die.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
infinite  uses  for  which  a  dwelling-house  must  needs 
provide;  but  in  this  class  of  buildii.g  moie  than  any 
other  will  the  architect  be  called  on  for  greater  re- 
sources of  practical  acquaintance  with  little  construc- 
tional details,  domestic  conveniences,  and  building 
contrivances,  than  in  any  other.  He  who  thinks  that 
this  is  making  a  "much  ado  about  notliing,"  and  an 
architect's  device  to  frighten  the  architectural  layman 
with  the  mysteries  of  his  craft,  will  find  himself  griev- 
ously mistaken  if  he  will  set  himself  to  the  subject, 
and  study  it  thoroughly,  like  a  man.  Should  he  even 
fancy  that  he  has  arrived  at  such  a  stage  of  proficiency 
as  to  compose  unimpeachable  plans  for  himself,  let 
him  submit  them  to  an  architect  who  understands  this 
department  of  his  profession,  aud  ask  him  to  point  out 
their  shortcomings,  and  we  think  he  will  give  up 
amateur  efl'orts  with  unmingled  disgust  and  despair. 
We  make  these  remarks,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  lest 
anyone  should  be  led  into  a  belief,  outside  professional 
circles,  that  this  book  or  any  other  book  in  existence 
will,  when  studied,  enable  him  to  make  plans  of  houses 
for  himself;  he  might  as  well  qualfy  himself  to  execute 
a  fantasia  on  the  piano-forte  by  the  mere  study  of 
learned  treatises  on  thorough  bass  and  counterpoint, 
and  the  sooner  he  gives  up  the  attempt  (unfortunately 
uot  unknown)  the  better.  But  this  book  will  repay 
his  peru'ial  and  study  in  the  same  way  as  it  will  repay 
the  architectural  student,  to  which  other  class  of  the 
community  we  consider  it  most  fittingly  directed ;  it 
will  set  bis  mind  on  the  cotirse  of  thinking  necessary 
for  comprehending  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  plan, 
and  if  he  is  in  a  "  truly  rural"  walk  of  life,  wiU  give 
liim  not  a  few  "  wrinkles"  about  his  stables  and  farm 
ofiices  of  which  he  may  probably  have  not  heard  be- 
fore, and  the  merits  of  which  he  is  of  course  free  to 
canvass,  and  reject  them,  if  be  is  so  minded  ;  but  at 
least  his  mind  will  be  improved  by  the  mental  exer- 
cise on  a  congenial  topic. 

To  this  class  of  reader  in  particular  much  is  presented 
in  this  volume  of  an  excellently  pi-actical  and  instruc- 
tive nature,  although  it  may  not  be  ver3'  new  to  the 
professional  reader,  but  those  poiuta  to  which  we  refer 


may  be  understood  and  appreciated  possibly  better  by 
amateurs  than  professionals,  and  we  conceive  is  more 
fitly  addressed  to  them.  In  the  general  remarks  on 
stables  it  is  slated:  — 

"As  to  the  height  and  width  of  the  stable  within, 
11  feet  of  height  is  quite  sufiicient.  A  greater  height 
is  ohjectionable  on  account  of  the  chilliness  it  might 
occasion  ;  while,  if  lower  to  any  considerable  extent, 
it  would  be  dark,  and  perhaps  might  prove  unhealthy. 
In  width  (or  from  front  wall  to  back  wall),  it  should 
not  be  less  than  22  feet.  Many  speak  of  18  feet  as 
being  suflSclent,  but  experience  shows  that  18  feet  is 
too  narrow." 

The  only  observation  we  have  to  make  on  this 
paragraph  is,  that  there  are  advantages  connected  with 
a  span  of  18  feet  in  a  stable  building  which  a  greater 
span  will  not  admit  of.  With  a  centre  beam  or 
bressummer  running  up  the  centre  of  the  building,  the 
floor,  where  it  does  not  exceed  this  width,  may  be 
formed  of  three-inch  planking,  or  "  treble  deals," 
grooved  and  tongued  with  hoop  iron,  which  does  away 
with  any  necessity  for  joists  or  plastered  ceiling,  pre- 
vents dust  from  falling  through,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  leaves  no  intervening  space  for  the  harbour  of 
vermin.  As  a  specimen  of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
observations  which  follow,  we  proceed — 

"  The  door  jambs  should  be  rounded  at  the  edges, 
to  prevent  a  horse,  when  going  into  the  stable,  or 
when  coming  out,  from  injuring  the  hips,  should  he 
make  a  rush,  or  become  alarmed  during  the  act. 

"_SiaU35  Vvhere  space  of  ground  will  allovv,  should 
be  6  feet  in  width  ;  but  certainly  not  less  than  6  feet 
8  or  9  inches.  As  to  height,  7  feet  6  inches,  at  the 
highest  part,  is  abundantly  sufl!icient  for  the  largest- 
sized  horse,  and  about  G  feet  at  the  lowest  end. 

"A  common  practice  with  many  is  to  have  the  stall- 
posts  to  proceed  from  the  ground  up  to  the  ceiling. 
This  is  objectionable  on  two  grounds  :  it  looks  uguly  ; 
and  a  large-sized  horse,  placed  in  the  stall,  and  made 
to  turn  quickly  round,  would  be  very  liable  to  strike 
his  head  against  it,  and  possibly  damage  an  eye,  or 
knock  out  a  tooth. 

"  Tlie  stall  partitions  should  consist  of  boards  4  or 
5  inches  in  width,  and  about  2 5  inches  thick.  They 
should  not  be  tongued  and  grooved,  but  simply  fitted 
close  and  compact  to  one  another.  The  length  of  the 
stall  partitions,  from  the  back  of  the  manger  to  where 
the  boards  join  the  stall-post  (that  is  to  say,  the  length 
of  the  stalls  from  the  hay-rack  to  the  heel-post  behind), 
should  be  9  feet. 

"  Our  author  inclines  to  the  old  arrangement  of 
hay-rack  and  manger,  with  some  alterations,  and 
does  not  recommend  a  water-trough.  On  tliese 
points,  in  a  letter  to  us  commenting  on  one  of  his 
reviewers,  he  says, — 

"  '  Water-troughs,  filled  with  water  close  to  horses' 
heads,  are  a  great  nuisance,  and  I  never  recommend 
them.  Hay-seeds  and  straws  of  hay  fall  into  them, 
and  the  horses  are  always  slobbering  in  the  water, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  fluid  becomes  so  disgus- 
ting that  the  horses  will  not  look  at  it.  It  is  a  very 
nice  thing  in  idea  to  always  let  your  horse  have  water 
beside  him,  but  I  never  knew  any  one  who  allowed 
such  things  to  remain  in  his  stable  more  than  twelve 
months.  Fault  has  been  found  with  me  by  one  re- 
viewer for  recommending  the  old  style  of  rack  and 
manger.  He  says  that  the  low  racks  are  better,  and 
horses  do  not  waste  near  so  much  hay  as  with  the  old 
racks.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  recommend  the 
old  form  of  hay  rack.  I  have  had  several  cases  where 
hoi'ses  have  been  severely  injured  in  consequence  of 
their  getting  their  fore  feet  fast  in  the  low  rack  :  in 
one  case  a  horse,  that  cost  the  owner  £100,  was  so 
lamed  and  the  ligaments  of  the  fetlock  joint  were  so 
much  torn  and  lacerated,  that  the  animal  was  never 
worth  £10  afterwards.  For  these  reasons  (and  I 
think  they  are  good  ones)  I  recommend  the  old  form 
of  hay-rack.' " 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this  portion  of 
the  work  are  chiefly  of  building  contrivances  well 
known  to  the  building  pablic  for  their  excellence. 
Those  of  the  stable  and  cow-house  fittings  of  the 
Messrs.  Musgrave,  of  Belfast  (by  the  way,  printed, 
by  a  cui-ious  typographical  mistake,  "Musgrove's" 
throughout  the  book),  are  beyond  all  praise  for  their 
excellence,  neatness,  and  adaptation  to  the  several 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  are  too 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  to  require  any 
further  observation  on  our  part. 

We  only  cite  these  observations  on  the  subject  of 
stables  as  a  sample  of  the  hints  which,  collected  from 
various  other  soui'ces,  this  book  presents  to  us.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  work  naturally  devotes  itself 
to  cottage  planning  and  the  planning  of  villas  and 
semi  detached  houses  of  moderate  dimensions ;  for  the 
size  and  intention  of  the  work  evidently  precludes  the 
possibility  of  presenting  any  plans  for  houses  of  more 
than  ordinary  dimensions  and  requirements,  and  to 
this  department  we  beg  to  devote  some  little  atten- 
tion, a»  being  the  most  important  brought  under  our 
notice. 

First  of  all  we  may  be  allowed,  without  any  dis- 


paraging spirit,  to  enter  our  protest  against  the 
illustrations  of  plans  in  mere  lines  of  type,  or  "dia- 
grammatic plans,"  as  they  are  called,  except  in  cases 
of  the  most  elementary  and  simple  dt'scription  ;  were 
many  of  these  apparently  admirable  sketch  plans 
duly  "  plotted"  with  the  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces 
all  duly  allocated  as  described,  they  would  not  only 
present  plans  very  different  in  appearance,  but  pro- 
bably very  inconvenient  and  impossible  to  carry  out 
in  all  their  details.  Nevertheless  they  will  have 
their  special  use  in  suggesting  to  the  architectural 
student,  new  arrangements  for  his  cf>n3ideration  and 
working  out.  He  may  apply  himself  less  profitably 
to  many  a  study  than  this  apparently  simple  one. 
And  so  with  regard  to  the  plans  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  we  see  a  special  use  in  these  plans  as  exercises 
for  the  student,  for  strange  to  .say  though  there  are 
many  plans  which  approach  excellence  in  arrangement, 
there  is  not  one  plan  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
model  one;  as  for  instance  the  little  plan  of  a  villa, 
plate  "VI.,  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  economical,  prac- 
ticably workable  plan,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book,  but  this  presents  us  at  first  glance  with  one 
fault  which  is  common  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
plans  in  the  book,  namely  that  the  kitchens 
are  generally  to  be  found  opening  off  the  hall  or 
staircase  in  an  unpleasantly  public  manner.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hypercritical  to  observe  so  trifling  a  defect, 
for  the  student  will  at  once  sec  how  easy  it  is  by  a 
trifling  alteration  (in  this  case  the  removal  of  the  door 
under  the  landing  of  the  stairs  and  its  separation  by 
a  screen  and  second  door)  this  defective  arrangement 
will  be  avoided.  As  a  matter  of  taste  we  would 
prefer  to  substitute  a  snugclose  porch  for  the  "  glass 
porch  or  flower-house"  shewn,  and  would  effect,  if  it 
was  ours,  someti-iflingaUerationsin  doors  and  windows. 
Weselect  this  comparatively  unimportant  plan  because 
it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  plans  which  illustrate  the 
book,  and  affoi-ds  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  criticism 
which  we  would  be  disposed  to  offer  on  every  plan  in 
it.  But,  as  we  said  before,  these  secondary  matters 
are  good  exercises  for  the  student.  Some  of  the 
plans  on  which  no  comment  is  made  are  evidently 
intended  to  call  out  the  student's  powers  of  correction  in 
the  way  in  which  passages  of  doubtful  etymology  and 
questionable  orthography  are  submitted  to  the  victims 
of  competitive  examinations,  being  open  to  the  most 
palpable  objections.  We  think,  not  having  the 
slightest  intention  of  disparaging  this  excellent  work, 
that,  with  a  view  of  fitting  it  more  especially  for 
the  use  of  architectural  students,  a  few  words  might 
be  judiciously  added,  advising  him  what  general  points 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  planning  small  houses — as 
small  houses  are  invariably  required — with  a  view  to 
econoni)'.  Thus,  that  while  he  may  give  variety  and 
picturesqueness  by  a  greatly  varied  and  bi-oken  plan, 
he  does  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  certain  amount  of 
economy,  when  considered  with  reference  to  exterior 
finish,  rooSng,  &c.  ;  that  it  is  possible,  having  ar- 
ranged the  most  compact,  convenient,  and  unbi'oken 
of  plans  to  give  variety  of  elevation  by  other  means; 
and  the  great  truth  which  every  house  planner  has 
found  for  himself,  that  a  properly  arranged  plan  affords 
him,  without  his  giving  himself  any  trouble  in  the 
matter,  the  groundwork  of  a  pleasing  elevation  ;  and 
.so  sure  as  he  sacrifices  any  point  of  convenience  for 
an  imaginary  exterior  eflTect,  or  lends  him.self  to  one 
single  deception  in  presenting  any  essential  feature  of 
a  plan  in  a  different  e.xternal  aspect,  so  surely  does 
he  entail  on  himself  a  host  of  troubles  and  perplexities 
— there  is  ever  a  sudden  visitation  of  retributive  j  ustice 
on  the  head  of  the  offender  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
pieces  of  deception. 

To  the  eyes  of  those  whose  experience  of  building 
materials  in  country  districts  is  the  general  use  of 
rubble  stone  for  walls  and  the  sparing  use  of  brick, 
most  of  these  plans  will  have  a  somewhat  unfa- 
miliar aspect,  as  they  generally  exhibit  walls,  which 
could  only  be  constructed  of  brick,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  adapt  them  to 
their  wants.  Their  different  circumstances,  they  will 
find,  will  lead  to  not  unimportant  modifications. 

We  notice  here  and  there  in  the  very  distinct  and 
intelligible  woodcuts  which  illustrate  the  work  some 
trifling  errors  which  would  correspond  with  tj'po- 
graphical  ones  in  the  text,  and  which,  no  doubt,  the 
eye  of  an  architectural  "  reader"  would  lead  him  to 
correct  in  a  next  edition ;  they  do  not  detract,  how- 
ever, from  the  general  usefulness  of  the  plans.  We 
hope  we  wiU  not  be  suspected  of  offering  useless  trivial 
suggestions  for  a  new  edition,  which  we  hope  to  see. 
If  permitted,  we  would  suggest  that  the  sections  (we 
are  of  course  n.)t  so  stupid  as  to  be  unaware  that  they 
are  only  intended  as  illustrative  sketches,  as  such  are 
perfectly  efEcient  for  their  purpose)  might,  as  a  matter 
of  appearance  for  a  trained  eye,  be  with  advantage 
more  accurately  drawn  to  scale — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  scantlings  of  roof-timbers,  dimensions  of  footings, 
and  some  other  details — merely  for  the  look  of  the 
thing,  for  these  serve  their  purpose  in  spite  of  what 
we  have  noted.  The  subject  of  the  "  grammar  of  the 
house-planning"  is  not  only  a  most  important  one, 
but  a  most  difiicuU  one  to  deal  with  in  a  trsatise.  We 
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would  wish  to  see  this  useful  handbook  developed  into 
a  more  elaborate  treatise  ("f  larger  size,  so  that  plates 
might  be  referred  to  without  folding  sheets),  in  which 
simple  rules  for  the  guidance  of  students  might  be 
compressed  into  the  m  ist  elementary  form  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  followed  by  one  or  two  unexceptionally 
arranged  plans.  For,  after  all,  tliere  are  not  so  many 
types  of  perfect  house-plans  as  might  be  supposed  ; — 
the  same  general  requirements  are  common  to  most  of 
them,  and  there  are  never  varieties  of  solutions  to  any 
general  problem.    Special  details  are  another  study. 

There  are  other  points,  such  as  the  rudiments  of  build- 
ing construction,  water  supply,  sewerage,  &c.,  the  pre- 
paration of  slietch  and  worl<ing  drawings,  which  might 
be  valuably  laid  before  the  student  in  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  carefully  drawn  plans,  and  one  or  two  practical 
specifications.  One  or  two  examples  are  worth  a  host 
of  precepts  But  we  have  wandered  away  from  our 
subject,  to  speak  of  what  we  have  long  felt  would  be 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  handbooks  of  the  architect 
tural  student  if  thoroughly  well  done.  Our  business 
now  is  with  the  "  Grammar  of  House  Planning," 
which  we  have  studied  with  pleasure.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  meet  such  a  want  as  we  have  indicated 
above ;  and  the  uon-professional,  particularly  the 
country  gentleman  or  farmer,  will  read  it  profitably, 
and  the  student  will  find  no  little  food  for  thought  in 
it. 


THE  WATERWORKS    AT  MENILMONTANT 

FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  PARIS. 
The  description  of  the  Paris  Waterworks  which  we 
give  below  will  have  some  interest  for  our  readers,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  have  a  special  interest  just 
at  present  in  such  projects.  We  notice  that  another 
article  has  appeared  in  our  contemporary  the  Irish 
Times,  bringing  the  gravest  charges  against  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Vartry  works.  We  are  surprised  that 
no  official  notice  has  been  taken  of  either  this  or  the 
preceding  article : — 

"  Notwitlistanding  the  great  sanitary  improvements 
in  Paris  of  late  3'ear.s,  an  increased  supply  of  good 
■water  is  still  a  desideratvmi,  that  drawn  from  the 
river  Seine  having  become,  from  various  causes,  more 
or  less  polluted,  and  water  not  being  obtainable  in  the 
upper  storeys  of  Parisian  houses.  Both  these  incon- 
veniences will  shortly  cease  by  the  introduction  into 
Paris  of  a  vast  quantity  of  pure  water,  oblained  from 
a  considerable  distance,  and  to  be  distributed  from 
two  immense  reservoirs  established  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  ;  one  at  Menilniontaiit,  for  the  supply  of 
the  Parisian  levels,  and  the  other  at  Belleville,  for  the 
supply  of  the  more  elevated  districts  in  that  quarter. 
Tlie  water  destined  for  the  Belleville  reservoir  will  be 
pumped  up  by  immense  steam-engines  in  course  of 
construction  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  more  important  reservoir  at  Menilmonfant, 
together  with  that  of  Belleville,  will  be  alimented  by 
the  waters  obtained  from  the  rivers  Dliuisand  Marne, 
both  celebrated  for  their  pure  and  hygienic  qualities, 
in  order  to  ensure  which  with  still  greater  certainty 
an  immense  aqueduct,  from  the  source  of  the  river 
Dhuis  to  Paris,  has  been  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  competent  of  French  en- 
gineers, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
information  as  to  its  extent  and  capacities. 

The  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct  for  conve3'ing  the 
waters  from  the  springs  of  the  river  Dhuis  to  Paris  is 
134  kilometres.*  This  immense  work  has  been  con- 
structed partly  in  cast  iron  and  partly  in  masonry. 
The  portion  executed  in  cast  iron  constitutes  IG  kilo- 
metres, while  that  executed  in  masonry  is  118 
kilometres  long,  of  which  10  kilometres  are  sub- 
terranean and  108  open,  the  water  being  carried 
through  trenches  of  from  three  to  seven  metres  in 
depth. 

'■  The  parts  of  the  aqueduct  composed  of  cast-iron 
tubes  of  one  metre  interior  diameter  are  met  with  in 
the  spots  where  hills  had  to  be  passed  through  ;  those 
in  masonry  on  the  flat  ground,  or  around  hill  sides. 
The  aqueduct  has  an  incline  of  but  one  tenth  of  a 
millimetre  per  metre,  and  is  of  an  ovoid  form.  The 
masonry,  composed  of  stone  and  cement,  is  twenty 
centimetres  in  thickness,  and  the  roof  of  the  vault  is 
covered  with  a  coat  of  cement  two  centimetres  thick  ; 
moreover,  all  the  interior  is  guaranteed  by  a  covering 
in  cement,  so  as  to  render  the  masonry  altogether 
impermeable. 

"The  lengths  of  the  subterranean  portions  of  this 
aqueduct  vary  from  2U0  to  2000  metres,  and  they  have 
been  constructi  d  by  means  of  wells  of  fnun  10  to  50 
metres  in  depth.  For  the  construction  of  the  masonry 
and  the  artistic  worUs  connected  with  this  great  un- 
dertaUing,  .S8  millions  of  kilogrammes  of  cement, 
160,000  metres  of  stone,  and  88.000  cubic  metres  of 
sand  have  been  employed  ;  and  the  quantity  of  earth 
displaced  for  the  passage  of  the  aqueduct  amounts  to 

*  In  ordiT  not  to  confuse  the  cnfi'meer's  flsiircs  we  liave 
preserved  tlie  Frencli  weiKhts  and  meusures.  Ttie  kilometra 
is  KjUO  metres,  ofwiilcli  ISOtl  (CO  to  an  iiniilish  milu;  the  nietre, 
10  1  centimetres,  of  wliicli  1)1'  constitute  a  yard;  and  the 
millimetie  is  one  tenth  of  a  centimetre.  The  kilogramme  is  a 
little  over  two  pounds. 


8.50,000  cubic  metres.  For  (he  metal  tubes  10,000,000 
kilogrammes  of  cast  iron  and  140,000  kilogrammes  of 
lead  have  been  required. 

"  The  free  channel  and  the  forced,  or  metal  channel, 
traverses,  by  means  of  twenty-eiglit  small  bridges, 
the  numerous  watercourses  met  with  in  its  route; 
three  similar  bridges,  or  pontceaux,  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  employed  for  crossing  difl'erent  portions  of 
the  Eastern  Railway.  The  most  important  of  these 
bridges  is  that  over  the  Marne,  near  the  village  of 
Dampmart,  five  kilometres  from  Lagny;  it  consists  of 
three  arches,  the  middle  one  spanning  27  metres,  and 
the  two  others  22  j  metres  each.  The  beauty  and  the 
boldness  of  this  fine  work  of  art  consist  in  its  arches 
being  only  three  metres  in  width  for  a  bearing  of  27 
metres,  the  arches  themselves  forming  a  semi-ellipse, 
raised,  at  the  keystone,  9  metres  above  the  average 
height  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Marne. 

"  We  terminate  these  necessarily  untechnieal  details 
respecting  this  interesting  aqueduct  by  the  most  im- 
portant statement  as  to  its  capacities,  which  will 
enable  it  to  deliver  into  the  city  of  Paris  12,000,000 
gallons  of  pure  water  daily,  or  nearly  140  gallons  per 
second  !" — Ulustratul  News. 


ART  IN  BELGIU.M.* 

A  REMARKABLE  exhibition  of  objects  of  arts  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  Mechlin  (Malines),  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  Belgium.  The  collection  was  formed 
there  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Roman  Catholic 
congress,  but  was  not  completed  as  an  exhibition 
until  the  middle  of  the  present  month,  the  period 
advertised  for  closing,  though  it  is  now  arranged  to 
remain  open  till  Oct.  I  5,  to  allow  persons  to  examine 
the  collection  with  a  descriptive  catalogue,  an  ad- 
vantage not  enjoj'ed  by  the  first  visitors.  The  de- 
lay in  the  completion  of  the  display  was  caused  by 
the  reluctance  of  owners  to  part  with  their  price- 
less treasures — articles  many  of  them  in  daily  use 
or  relics  that  have  not  quitted  their  resting-places 
for  centuries. 

The  works  exhibited  consist  of  utensils,  decora- 
tive objects,  robes,  and  all  tlie  S|)lendid  parapher- 
nalia employed  in  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  they  range  over  the  Mediajval,  Renais- 
sance, and  Modern  periods.  They  comprise  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  most  valued  treasures  of 
the  many  churches,  corporatiotis,  and  private  col- 
lections of  Belgium,  and  not  a  few  have  never  before 
been  publicly  exhibited.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  fine  a  collection  is  not  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
noble  raedioeval  halls  for  which  Flanders  is  so 
famous,  instead  of,  as  it  is,  in  the  inconvenient 
rooms  of  an  ordinary  residence,  the  Hotel  Liede- 
kerke,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie,  where  the 
pfl^ect  the  ensemble  would  have  had  is  entirely 
sacrificed  ;  and,  of  course,  as  a  mere  show,  it  would 
have  been  vastly  more  popular  in  Brussels  or 
Antwerp.  To  tiie  artist  and  the  antiquary,  how- 
ever, the  ancient,  quaint,  and  picturesque  see  of  the 
Belgian  Primate  presents  attractions  which  are 
scarcely  equalled  by  the  capital  or  seaport. 

In  attempting  to  u'ive  some  idea  of  a  collection 
of  this  kind  the  difficulty  of  selection  is  enormous; 
for  everywhere  art-merit,  historic  interest,  intrinsic 
or  extrinsic  value,  compete  for  consideration,  and 
in  many  instances,  in  one  atid  the  same  object.  Let 
us,  however,  beirin  by  noting  that  there  are  Byzan- 
tine crucifixes  of  the  earliest  date,  enamelled  and 
set  with  crystals ;  large  processional  crosses  and 
pastoral  staves,  including  one  of  ivory  of  the  sixth 
century  ;  diptychs  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ; 
and  monstrances,  one  of  which  was  given  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  Hall  after  the  siege  of  Touriiay.  Among 
these,  as  among  other  objets  d'art,  the  best  designs 
will  often  be  found  in  combination  with  the  roughest 
work,  and  vice  versa.  Ofold  bookcovers  there  are 
two  remarkably  early  examjiles  from  Tengres  and 
Nainur,  that  from  the  Soeurs  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Namur  being  marvellous  for  beauty  and  variety  of 
design,  material,  and  workmanship.  There  are  a 
very  tine  chalice  and  a  curiously  beautiful  altar- 
cover  of  Frere  Hugo  de  Oignies.  There  are  also  a 
chalice  and  chasuble  of  "St."  Thomas-a-Becket. 
The  reliquaries  are  numerous,  interesting,  and 
artistic,  though  often  very  grotesquely  shaped,  on 
account  of  the  odd  forms  they  were  made  (o  contain  ; 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  being  that  of  Saint 
Chandelle'  of  Arras,  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
reliquary  of  the  St.  Epine — so  named  from  being 
said  to  contain  a  thorn  from  otir  Saviour's  crown — 
was  presented  by  Alexander  of  Scotland  to  St. 
Louis.  In  1587  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  gave  it  on 
the  scaffold  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. It  then  passed  to  the  English  College 
at  Watton,  and,  upon  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses,  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ghent.  There  is  also  a  gold  reliquary,  adorned 
with  precious  stones  and  enamels,  that  once  belonged 
to  Margaret  of  York.     Other  reliquaries  are  said 


•  From  a  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  London  A'ews. 


to  contain  wood  from  the  true  cross,  portions  of  the 
veil  of  the  Virgin,  a  tooth  of  St.  Nicholas,  Sec.  Of 
shrines  there  are  many  in  gold  and  brass,  jewelled 
and  otiierwise  decorated,  a  few  being  of  very  early 
date.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here 
even  the  most  remarkable  enamels  (some  being  of 
the  rere  cloisonne  description),  or  niello  and  re- 
pousse work.  There  are  numerous  rings  of  abbots, 
heads  of  religious  houses,  &c.,  including  one  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's.  A  silver  collar  belonging  to  the 
goldsmith'senild  atOhentis  remarkably  picturesque 
in  its  treatment.  Of  embroidered  fabrics  and 
priests'  vestments  there  is  agorgeous  display,  though 
few  are  good  in  design.  Among  these  is  a  tunic  of 
St.  Bridget,  left  by  Gunilda,  the  sister  of  Harold, 
to  the  cathedral  of  Bruges.  A  small  mosaic  of 
Roman  work,  presented  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Prince 
of  Chimay,  is  also  exhibited. 

Rcijarding  the  modern  work,  exhibited  in  the 
lower  rooms,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  whilo  the 
Continental  art-workman  is  seen  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage, the  designs  are  generally  inferioi'  to  the 
earlier  specimens.  The  Belgian  designer,  like  the 
nation  generally,  is  influenced  by  French  taste  and 
predilection  for  the  Renaissance.  We  should  add 
that  the  formation  of  this  exhibition  is  due  to  the 
exertions  of  an  Englishman,  settled  in  Belgium,  the 
zealous  antiquary,  Mr.  W.  H.  James  Weal. 

Whilst  at  Mechlin  there  is  this  display  of  mediae- 
val art,  at  Brussels  is  to  be  seen  another  exhioition 
of  a  somewhat  novel  character,  and  one — now  that 
we  are  beainning  to  feel  the  national  importance  of 
monumental  painting  in  fresco,  water-glass,  and 
mosaic — which  should  be  repeated  iti  this  country. 
We  allude  to  the  international  exhibition  of  cartoons, 
including  photographs  from  colossal  works,  which  is 
held  in  a  temporary  building  of  wood,  situated  at 
the  rere  of  the  royal  palace.  The  collection  com- 
prises many  works  of  a  remarkable  character,  most 
of  Ihera  having  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  moral 
decorations,  as  is  evident  by  the  marks  of  the  stylus 
or  pounce-holes  they  contain.  They  are  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  ;  some  are  in  long  strips,  for  friezes; 
others  are  three-cornered,  for  sjiandrils;  some  are 
as  large  as  the  side  ofan  ordinary  house  ;  others  are 
pencil-drawings  suited  for  a  book  illustration.  The 
collection  is  highly  instructive,  from  its  practical 
nature  and  for  the  unusual  facilities  it  affords  for 
comparison  ;  atid  not  unpopular,  if  the  attendance 
may  be  taken  as  a  test.  At  the  end  of  the  grand 
salon  is  Kaulhack's  immense  design,  "  The  Reforma- 
tion," where  Luther,  Stan  iing  in  the  centre,  holds 
aloft  the  Bible,  which  sheds  rays  upon  the  heroes 
and  worthies  of  the  immediate  period,  our  own 
Shakspcare  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  the 
foreground.  Echler  lias  two  designs  executed  in  a 
railway  station — "The  Telegraph"  and  "  The  Loco- 
motive;" Muller,  of  Dusseldorf,  many  religious 
subjects  ;  Guffens,  of  Antwerp,  several  historical 
incidents  connected  with  that  city  ;  Von  Orsel,  the 
drawings  used  by  him  for  his  decorations  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  Paris.  Many 
other  of  the  leading  mural  painters  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  and  France,  are  also  represented. 


THE  MATHEW  MEMORIAL,  CORK. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance  took  place  at  Cork  on  Monday  last, 
and  is  described  as  the  most  imposing  ceremonial 
which  ever  took  place  in  that  city.  Having  tra- 
versed the  principal  streets,  the  procession  arrived 
opposite  the  statue  in  Pat; ick-street,  and  after  an 
inaugural  address  by  the  Mayor,  the  slalue  was 
unveiled  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  of  the  many 
thousands  of  persons  present.  The  members  of  the 
various  trades,  to  the  number  of  5,000  or  6,000,  all 
wore  appropriate  sashes,  badges,  or  dresses  of  some 
kind,  and  tlie  magnificent  banners  and  insignia  gave 
an  air  of  completeness  to  the  whole  which  rendered 
it  unique  in  its  way  in  Cork.  Besides  the  trades, 
about  5,0U0  other  persons,  consisting  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Foresters,  Temperance  Societies,  &c.,  took  part  in 
the  procession,  while  those  who  accompanded  it 
through  the  streets,  although  not  taking  regular  part 
in  it,  were  four  times  that  number.  At  the  moment 
of  unveiling  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
30,000  persons  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
thestatue.  The  entire  proceedings  passed  off  without 
disturbance  or  accident  of  any  kind. 

In  the  course  of  an  eloquent  and  not  undeserved 
panegyric  on  the  character  of  Father  Matliew, 
delivered  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  John  Francis  Maguire, 
he  observed,  "  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
humble  Capuchin  Friar  was  unconsciously  building 
up,  stone  by  stone,  and  pillar  after  pillar,  the  glorious 
fabric  of  his  future  greatness.  In  his  many  virtues 
was  lain  the  broad,  deep,  and  solid  foundation 
of  his  fame.  His  services  to  humanity  formed  the 
basis  of  a  reputation  which,  spurning  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  provincial  city,  became  famous  through- 
out the  earth.  The  same  impulse  that  led  him  to 
the  sanctuary  impelled  hira  to  the  ranks  of  cempe- 
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ranee.  There  was  no  vanity,  no  self-seekinc;,  no 
craving  after  popularity  in  tliis  impulse,  or  in  this 
act  ;  it  had  its  ori!;in  in  liis  love  of  the  people,  and 
liis  desire  to  raise  them  in  the  social  and  moral  scale. 
He  did  not  rush  into  the  position  of  a  leader,  or 
wantonly  assume  its  grave  responsibility.  The 
position  was  forced  upon  liim,  and  the  responsibility 
followed  and  grew  out  of  the  position.  Though 
often  urged  to  accept  tlie  leadersliip  of  the  cause, 
it  was  not  until  after  long  deliberation  and  earnest 
self-communing,  and  a  conviction  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  assume  it,  that  he  consented  to  come  from 
o  it  his  modest  obscurity  and  place  himself  before 
his  fellow-men  in  a  new  and  a  strange  capacity. 
And,  oh !  how  many  thousands  of  homes  and  hearths 
he  blessed  by  that  resolution  ! — how  many  desperate 
and  despairing  creatures  he  saved  from  sin  and  its 
punishment !  how  many  hearts  he  gladdened  and 
purified '. —how  many  children  he  helped  to  feed,  and 
clothe,  and  educate! — how  he  promoted  industry, 
fruijaiity,  and  self-reliance !  — how  he  ennobled  and 
elevated  a  whole  people  ! — how  he  did  all  these 
things  you  know,  and  history  has  already  recorded. 
But  what  amazing  labour  he  underwent  in  the  course 
of  his  new  mission,  no  tongue  can  adequately  describe. 
For  eleven  long  years — from  1838  to  1849— no  man 
ever  laboured  as  he  did  ;  nor  upon  any  man  scarcely 
ever  has  a  greater  or  heavier  responsibility  rested 
than  there  did  on  the  bold  Mathew  during  those 
pregnant  years.  Father  Mathew  did  not  content 
himself  with  preaching  the  virtue  of  temperance, 
but  lie  preached  every  other  virtue,  and  especially 
the  greatest  of  the  commandments — that  taught  by 
the  Redeemer— charity  and  love  of  one  another.  In 
liis  presence  the  voice  of  anger  was  stilled,  and  the 
cry  of  faction  was  flushed.  Peace  and  good  will 
Were  on  bis  tongue  and  in  his  heart,  aud  his  influence, 
as  a  man  of  peace  and  conciliation,  was  marked  upon 
the  temper  of  tiie  times." 

The  stiitue  is  of  bronze,  and  stands  8  feet,  including 
the  plinth.  Father  iMathew  is  supposed  to  be  intlie 
act  of  blessing  the  multitude  upon  whom  he  has  just 
conferred  the  temperance  pledge.  One  hand  gathers 
up  the  folds  of  the  large  cloak,  which  it  is  no  vio- 
lation of  literal  truth  to  place  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  other,  slightly  extended,  seeuis  as  if  it  were 
about  to  be  raised  in  benediction.  The  long  surtout 
and  the  close  fitting  Hessian  boots,  while  well 
suited  for  sculpturesque  purposes,  are,  as  very  many 
readers  probably  remember,  faithful  reproductions 
of  the  well-known  attire  of  Father  Mathew.  A 
Temperance  medal  upon  the  breast  is  equally  cha- 
racteristic and  significant.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
artistic  effort  is  in  the  face.  Though  Mr.  Foley 
never  saw  Father  Mathew,  and  has  therefore  been 
compelled  to  depend  upon  such  helps  as  lie  could 
pet  in  the  way  of  portraits,  he  has  not  only  pro- 
duced a  most  striking  likeness  of  the  mere  features, 
but  contrived  to  throw  into  the  lineaments  that 
expression  of  sweet  and  beaminj  benevolence  which 
made  the  charm  of  that  countenance  the  people  so 
loved  to  look  upon.  The  statue  has  been  moat  suc- 
cessfully cast  by  Mr.  Prince  of  London.  The  cost 
has  been  .£1,000.  The  pedestal,  which  stands  9 
feet  6  inches  high,  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Atkins, 
architect.  Its  best  feature  is  its  suiiability.  It  is 
square,  with  a  rich  moulding  a  little  below  the  base 
of  the  figure,  which  has  not  been  allowed  to  project 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  inscriptions  are  as 
follow  : — 

"  MATHEW," 
"  APOSTLE  OF  TEMPERANCE  " 
"THE  TKIBUTE  OF  A  GRATEFUL  PEOPLE." 

ERECTED  IN  THE  MAVORALTT  OF 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.P.,  18G4. 

On  the  sides  towards  the  footpaths  are  small  mar- 
ble drinking-fountains.  The  stonework,  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Egan,  of  Cork. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Cork  Constitution  re- 
marks, "  Now  that  it  is  up,  we  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  slatue  is  misplaced.  In  the  site 
originally  intended  it  would  have  been  better  seen. 
It  makes  no  impression  where  it  is,  and  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  an  object  of  admiration  it  must  be  removed  to 
some  place  where  it  will  not  be,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
lost  in  the  surrounding  light.  There  are  too  many 
openings  about  it  where  it  is." 

[  Phis  is  a  point  for  the  O'Connell  Monument  Com- 
mittee to  consider.  The  failure  in  appearance  of 
many  intrinsically  excellent  monuments,  through  the 
want  of  proper  back  ground,  is  a  widely  known  fact 
among  artists,  and  its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.— Ed.  D.B.] 


London  is  now  connected  with  Sidon  and  with 
Jerusalem  by  telegraph. 

Tlie  Times  announces  that  the  re-opening  of  the 
Malta  and  Alexandria  telegraph  for  the  transmission 
of  messages  to  Egypt,  India,  China,  Australia,  &c. 


BATH  FREESTONE.' 

The  paper  which  T  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you 
has  reference  to  two  subjects,  both  of  equal  local  in- 
terest,— the  one  in  an  economical  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  the  other  bearing  upon  the  scientitic 
conditions,  both  as  regards  the  mode  of  working  and 
geological  position  of  those  beds  in  the  great  or  Bath 
oolite,  which  may  be  called  the  "  quany-stone,"  and 
which  are  so  extensively  worked  in  the  Bath  district. 
I  purpose,  therefore,  to  divide  my  paper  into  two 
sections,  or  arrange  the  materials  into  a  short,  and 
yet,  I  hope,  sufficiently  detailed  manner,  under  two 
heads :  first,  to  determine  the  true  horizon  or  geo- 
logical position  of  the  workable  beds  of  this  valuable 
freestone  in  the  series  termed  the  great  oolite;  secondly, 
to  enter  upon  the  mode  of  "  working  and  getting" 
this  extensively-used  and  valuable  building  stone. 

Geological  Position. — Nowhere,  I  believe,  in  Great 
Britain  (indeed  in  Europe)  are  the  lower  members  of 
the  Jurassic  group  of  rocks  so  extensively  developed 
as  in  the  Bath  district,  where  each  gi-oup  seems  to 
have  attained  its  fullest  recognized  development: 
nowhere  can  the  whole  Jurassic  series  be  so  readily 
studied  ;  nowhere  so  easily  understood  ;  and  this 
applies  to  the  lias  itself  in  its  three  divisions.  The 
Fuller's  earth  (here  extensively  employed),  and  the 
member  of  the  Lower  Oolitic,  under  consideration, 
viz.,  the  Bath,  or  Great  Olite,  is  distinguished  here 
for  its  economical  value,  and  at  Minchinhampton  and 
other  places  for  its  fine  and  typical  organic  remains. 
Above  this  series,  but  intimately  associated  with  it, 
the  forest  marble  and  cornbiash  are  highly  and  typi- 
cally developed ;  succeeded  by  the  Oxfordian  and 
Kimmeridge  groups  ;  not  ommitting  even  the  Port- 
landian,  at  Swindon,  and  the  Purbecks  of  the  Vale  of 
Wardour.  To  each  of  these  may  be  appended  im- 
portant notes  bearing  upon  their  high  importance, 
economically  considered,  and  which  are  extensively 
developed  in  the  district ;  but  I  purpose  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  section  to  the  Bath 
oolite  only,  determining  the  position  of  that  zone 
from  which  the  freestone  is  extracted,  and  on  which 
the  weallh  aud  comfort  of  the  population  of  this 
neighbourhood,  engaged  in  quarrying  operations,  so 
much  depend.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  fix,  by 
detailed  and  measured  sections,  the  workable  beds  of 
the  district;  and  to  correlate  them  over  a  consideraLle 
area,  useful,  it  is  hoped,  both  to  the  man  of  business 
and  the  geologist.  These  sections,  which  I  may  here 
refer  to,  are  all  coloured  the  same  in  their  respective 
zones  ;  show  the  importance  of  carefully  determining 
the  place  or  position  of  the  workable  beds,  prior  to 
any  outlay  of  capital ;  and  however  difficult,  indeed 
impossible,  it  may  be  to  diagnose  the  quality  of  the 
freestone  beds  in  depth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  position  and  probable  condition  ;  and  when  it  is 
known  that  unilormity  of  condition  over  any  large 
area  is  of  extreme  uncertaintj',  and  knowing  as  we 
do  that  the  thinning  out  of  the  marketable  beds  of 
freestone  in  this  district,  like  the  great  oolite  en  masse 
on  the  line  of  deposition  and  dip,  is  a  fact  now  well 
understood,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  high  importance 
to  the  capitalist  to  be  assured  and  confirnied  as  to  the 
chances  of  success  in  opening  out  or  developing  a 
new  district.  The  natural  grouping  of  the  beds  con- 
stituting the  great  oolite  series  in  this  district  fall 
under  three  well-marked  divisions,  all  well  exhibited 
in  the  sections  exposed  at  Murhill,  Westvvood,  and 
Farleydown,  Combe  and  Hampton  Downs,  Box  and 
Corsliara  workings,  &c.,  &c.  Indeed,  generally, 
where  conditions  have  exposed  them,  and  reading 
downwards  from  the  surface,  we  meet  with,  over  the 
Bath  area,  immediately  below  the  forest  marble 
(where  present),  the  following  groupings: — 1.  The 
Upper  Ragstones;  2  The  Fine  Freestones  or  Building 
Bed  ;  3.  The  Lower  Ragstones.  These  constitute  a 
series  from  60  to  120ft.  in  thickness,  depending  upon 
local  circumstances  and  conditions  during  deposition, 
and,  perhaps,  subsequent  denudation. 

T/ie  Upper  Ragstones. — This  series  consists  of  (in 
the  upper  part)  coarse,  shelly,  and  irregularly  bedded 
limestones,  with  usually  a  few  underlying  beds  of 
white,  fine-grained  limestones,  possessing  a  distinctly 
and  well-defined  oolitic  structure  and  finely  com- 
minuted shells.  These  are  again  succeeded  by  tough 
argillaceous  beds  of  limestone,  usually  pale  brown  in 
colour,  and  smooth  in  te.xture,  the  whole  ranging  in 
thicknessfrom  25ft.  toabout  50ft.  Nobedsof  workable 
value  occur  in  this  upper  series. 

The  Fine  Freestone,  or  Building  Beds,  in  the  Bath 
Stone  Series. — Succeeding  the  upper  ragstone  are 
the  Bath  freestone,  or  fine-grained  building  beds, 
which  vary  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  various 
beds  comprising  the  series,  and  also  economically 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  structural  con- 
dition, the  size  and  structure  of  the  oolitic  grains,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  silicious  particles  or  finely- 
divided  shelly  matters  ;  each  of  which  may  materially 
affect  the  limestone  during  the  process  or  working,  or 
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influence  them  after  being  placed  in  position,  and 
subject  to  weathei'ing  under  atmospheric  changes. 
In  some  localities  the  beds  .assume  an  earthly  structure, 
indistinct  in  texture,  smootli,  and  close-grained,  and 
hold  more  moisture. 

The  Lower  Ragstone. — Below  the  fine  building 
beds,  or  freestone  series,  are  the  lower  ragstones, 
which  appear  to  be  persistent  everywhere  over  the 
entire  area,  and  resting  upon  the  Fuller's  earth. 
Thpy  consist  of  numerous  and  generally  well-defined 
beds  of  a  coarse  shelly  texture,  aud  hard  crystalline 
limestone,  exhibiting  much  false  bedding,  especially 
near  the  baae.  Many  species  of  niollusca  occur  in 
the  bottom  beds,  such  as  Oxlrea  accuminata,  Terebra- 
tula,  Ornithoceplhala,  Rlii/nchonellu ,  Trikitis,  Concinna, 
and  Tancredia.  These  lower  ragstones,  as  before 
mentioned,  rest  immediately  upon  the  Fuller's  earth  ; 
but  tliis  member  of  the  oolitic  series  concerns  us  only 
by  pojilion,  and  is  in  this  district  west  of  Cursham 
and  Bradford,  a  most  persistent  and  important  zone, 
between  the  inferior  oolite  beds  below  and  the  lower 
ragstones  of  the  great  oolite  above,  and,  in  some 
places,  very  fossiliferous,  and  varies  in  thickness  from 
150ft.  to  200ft.  Taking,  therefore,  as  our  guide  in 
this  district,  the  above  three  divisions  of  the  great 
oolite,  we  are  enabled  to  construct  vertical  sections  to 
aid  us  in  our  detenniualions  as  to  the  position  and 
condition  of  the  few  feet  of  stone  profitable  to  work 
in  the  series,  or  the  "  freestone  beds," — at  all  times 
an  anxious  and  important  question  when  seeking  for 
and  deveh)ping  new  ground.  In  this  paper  I  deal 
chiefly  with  facts,  and  therefore  give  detailed  and 
measured  sections  of  type  localities,  from  which  may 
be  determined  by  comparison  the  probable  conditions 
under  which  the  beds  may  occur  at  intermediate  and 
unexplored  stations  or  localities  on  the  table-lands 
behind  such  outstanding  mural  precipices  as  Farley, 
Murhill,  Box,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bradford  and 
Slaugblerford  valleys;  or  on  the  elevated  downs  at 
Claverton,  Combe,  Hampton,  Freshford,  &c.,  to  the 
south  of  Bath,  and  west  of  the  Bradford  Valley,  and 
on  the  receding  flats  to  the  east  of  Monklow,  Karleigh, 
and  Bradford,  &c.,  conspicuous  for  the  numerous 
quarries  opened  in  the  cornbrabh  and  forest  marble, 
ihe  latter  of  which  occurs  in  detatched  patches  or 
continuous  lines,  stretching  from  Malmesbury  on  the 
north,  to  Chippenham,  Bradford,  and  other  localities, 
to  the  east  of  Bath,  and  especially  conspicuous  near 
Corsham,  Chapel  Korap,  South  Wraxall,  and  on  to 
Melksham.  The  most  complete  .section,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  one  of  the  great  oolite 
and  forest  marble  beds  of  the  Bath  district,  is  that  of 
the  Box-hill  and  Corsham  Quarry  work-ngs  ;  No.  1 
showing  those  beds  not  usually  seen  or  exposed,  but 
which  were  cut  through  by  the  construction  of  the 
Box  tunnel,  and  which  we  are  now  extensively 
working  in  that  neighbourhooil.  Another  exposition 
of  the  series  is  shown  at  Murhill,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bradford  Valley,  where  the  three  divi- 
sions into  which  the  series  group  themselves  may  be 
studied  in  situ.  Also  at  Upper  Westwood,  on  the 
opposite  or  west  side  of  the  valley,  other  sections 
occur  tending  to  show  the  same  facts;  and  the  vari- 
able condition  and  thinning  out  of  the  same  beds  upon 
the  line  of  Diss,  even  at  this  short  distance.  Believ- 
ing, therefore,  that  I  shall  convey  more  information 
by  giving  detailed  sections,  showing  the  divisions  of 
ilie  three  series,  with  special  reference  to  the  building 
freestones,  I  have  endeavoui'ed  to  lay  before  this 
assembly  somewhat  detailed  measured  sections  of  the 
more  important  localities  where  the  beds  of  the  three 
series  are  exposed,  and  at  such  distances  as  will  show 
the  attenuation  of  the  fine  building  stones  to  the  south- 
east, and  will  tend  to  show  how  much  the  irregularly 
bedded  and  coarse  shelly  limestones  in  the  upper  and 
lower  ragstones  vary  in  difierent  localities,  thereby 
leading  us  to  thoroughly  acquaint  ourselves  with  those 
necessary  details  which  it  is  most  desirable  should  be 
understood  before  large  operations  are  commenced  or 
capital  sunk. 

The  Sections. — The  shafts  which  are  constructed 
along  the  line  of  the  Box  Tunnel,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  afford  at  the  several  points  where 
they  are  carried  through  the  beds  of  the  great  oolite, 
accurate  data  for  the  construction  of  sections  and 
clearevidenceof  the  succession  of  tliestrata,  comprising 
the  three  divisions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain, 
as  occurring  through  this  district,  and  being  situate 
considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bath  Valley  es- 
carpments, a  large  area,  or  the  productiveness  of  that 
area  is  estimated  by  the  lie  position  and  condition  of 
the  building  freestones,  supposed  to  occupy  the  summit 
of  the  table-land,  stretching  from  the  eastern  escarp- 
ment of  the  Bradford,  Box,  and  Slaughterford  valleys 
to  Yatten  Kennell,  Biddestone,  and  Corsham.  The 
section  No.  1  gives  accurate  measurement  and  suffi- 
cient details  to  enable  a  practical  observer  to  determine 
the  series  of  beds  at  almost  any  point  over  the  area 
above  indicated,  or  even  between  the  westerly  exten- 
sion of  the  Oxford  Clay  Line,  from  Malmsbury  to 
Corsham  and  Melksham,  and  the  valley  escarpments 
before  mentioned.  It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the 
forest  marble,  or  cornbrash,  which  is  foreign  to  my 
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paper,  and  which,  although  usually  present,  may  ormay 
not  occur  on  any  special  area  above  the  great  oolite 
proper,  local  conditions,  during  depositions  or  subse- 
quent denudations,  having  removed  one  or  the  other, 
or  both  ;  but  everywhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  over  the 
whole  table-land  do  we  find  the  coarse  shelly  lime- 
stones, and  some  finely-grained  oolite  beds  belonging 
to  the  upper  ragstones  or  highest  members  of  the 
great  oolite.  In  the  typical  section  No.  1,  taken  at 
No.  7  shaft,  Box  Tunnel ;  also  at  the  shafts  4,  5,  6, 
these  beds  occur,  and  were  cut  through  when  sinking, 
and  were  found  to  be  from  20ft.  to  35ft.  in  thickness, 
before  proving  the  "capping"  to  the  building  or  "  fine 
beds"  below.  At  Murhill,  near  Winsley,  these  upper 
ragstone-beds  are  about  "20ft.  in  thickness,  and  are 
liard,  coarse,  and  fine  shelly  limestones,  highly  com- 
minuted in  structure,  and  occasionally  oolitic.  In 
some  of  the  localities,  manv  of  the  beds  are  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  of  regular  and  even  te.xture; 
still  they  are  too  hard  for  those  purposes  for  which  the 
softer  fine-grained,  whiter,  and  more  easily  worked 
architectural  stones  below  (in  the  second  series)  are 
sought  for,  and  lo  which  they  are  applied;  and,  again, 
they  are  not  good  weather  stones,  but  rapidly  fall  to 
decay  on  exposure  to  severe  clianges  of  weather.  At 
Upper  Westwood,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bradford 
Valley,  opposite  Winsley  and  Murhill,  the  beds  com- 
prising this  upper  series  are  thicker  and  of  more  even 
texture,  but,  as  weather  stones,  are  of  little  or  no 
value.  At  Farley  Down  (Section  3),  overhanging 
Bathford,  this  upper  series  is  nearly  30ft.  in  thickness, 
composed  of  coarse  shelly  limestones  at  the  top,  with 
hard  and  soft  ragstones  down  to  the  capping  of  the 
fine  "  building  beds"  below.  At  Combe  Down  and 
Odd  Down  the  beds  closely  resemble  those  of  Farley 
and  Box,  and  approxiinate  in  thickne.ss.  Thus  we 
may  examine  detailed  sections  of  this  upper  series 
at  Murhill,  Farley,  Westwood,  Combe,  and  Odd 
Down,  and  the  Box  district  generally ;  but  the  beds 
at  neither  locality  are  deemed  of  sufficient  value  to 
work  for  transit  as  a  building  stone.  This  series  is 
coloured  grey  in  the  sections  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Tlie  Second  or  Middle  Series. — Succeeding  the  rag- 
stones  above  mentioned,  and  commencing  the  second 
series,  there  appears  to  be  everywhere  a  peculiar  bed 
extending  over  a  large  area,  termed  the  "cover,"  or 
capping,  varying  in  thickness,  but  generally  hard  in 
texture:  this  forms  the  roof,  or  ceiling,  to  the  fine 
economical  building  freestones  below,  and  over  which 
it  lies,  and  is  a  marked  feature  In  extensive  under- 
ground workings,  both  for  its  horizontal  extent, 
application,  and  importance  as  protection  to  the  work- 
men, and  as  coinmencing  the  second  series,  or  middle 
beds,  which  occur  between  the  "  upper  and  lower 
ragstones."  At  Bradford,  Westwood,  and  INIurhill, 
this  bed  is  a  coarse,  shel'y,  hard  limestone  ;  at  Corsham 
and  Box  a  closer  grained  and  tough  rock.  I  as.sociate 
it  with  the  building  freestone,  or  fine  beds  below  it, 
rather  than  with  the  ragstone  above,  from  its  persis- 
tency and  the  constancy  of  its  conditions.  Succeeding 
this  is  the  true  Bath  stone,  or  fine  freestones,  and 
which  1  believe  occupy,  with  minor  differences,  the 
same  position  or  horizon  over  the  whole  of  the  Bath 
district.  This  second,  middle,  or  freestone  series,  are 
as  a  group  from  20rt.  to  30ft.  in  thiol;  ness,  and  are 
coloured  chromo-ycllow  in  all  sections,  and  those  beds 
worked  for  transit  are  usually  evenly  grained  in  tex- 
ture, regularly  bedded,  yield  well  to  the  saw,  are  non- 
fossiliferous,  and  give  evident  pioof  of  having  been 
accumulated  or  deposited  in  a  somewhat  deep  and 
tranquil  sea,  or  away  from  any  literal  or  wave  dis- 
turbance, and  which  the  almost  total  absence  of  organic 
remains  still  further  tends  to  confirm  or  demonstrate. 
It  appears  from  observation,  and  the  correlation  of 
measured  sections,  and  conditions  observable  under- 
ground, tiiat  these  fine-grained  regidar  beds  thin  away 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  or  upon  the  line  of  their 
general  dip,  a  fact  clearly  determinable  on  exainining 
the  sections  exposed  in  the  valleys.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  the  great  or  Bath  oolite  as  a 
group,  in  this  neighbourhood,  exists  under  extremely 
irregular  conditions,  and  dies  out  and  disappears  in 
the  form  of  a  lenticular  or  wedge-shaped  ma.ss,  to  the 
east  and  south-east.  This  circumstance,  causing  the 
building  freestones  to  thus  vary  in  their  relative 
thickness  as  we  proceed  from  the  western  part  of  the 
area  to  the  east  and  south-east,  and  the  removing  of 
much  of  the  exposed  belt  comprising  the  oolitic  series 
between  Bath  and  Bradford,  on  the  line  of  their  strike, 
north-east  and  south-west,  caused,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  extreme  denudation  of  the  Bath  and  Bradford 
valleys,  and  the  westerly  extension  of  the  cretaceous 
series  from  Melkshain  to  Westbury,  Frome,  and  War- 
minster, are  due,  perhaps,  to  physical  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  eastward  extension  of  the  Mendip 
axis,  and  the  little  understood  deeply-seated,  but 
undoubted  position  of  the  palajozoic  series,  between 
Frome  on  the  south,  and  Bath  and  Wickwar  on  the 
north,  or  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Bristol  coal- 
field ;  but  under  any  circumstances  the  extension  or 
invasion  of  the  cretaceous  series  to  the  east,  the 
narrowing  of  the  exposed  oolitic  series  above-men- 
tioned, and  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  rock 


structures  themselves,  evince  and  determine  local 
deposition  to  have  gone  on  under  continued  oscillation 
of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  great 
oolite  series.  It  is  to  this  second  grouping,  therefore, 
or  the  middle  series,  which  exist  between  the  upper 
and  lower  ragstones,  that  we  must  assign  the  workable 
beds  of  freestone  now  extensively  quarried  in  the 
Bath  district. 

The  Lower  Ragstones. — These  are  an  extensive 
series  of  rather  fine  and  bard,  as  well  as  coarse  and 
shelly,  limestones.  The  lowest  beds  of  tliis  series, 
are  usuall}'  finer  in  texture  than  the  upper,  and  when 
exposed,  are  generally  from  30  to  40ft  in  thickness. 
Nowhere  in  this  neighbourhood  are  finer  sections  to 
be  seen  than  at  Murhill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Bradford  Valley,  and  Upper  Westwood,  on  the  south 
side.  The  beds  comprising  this  division  usually  occur, 
or  are  exposed  in  the  escarpments  of  the  denuded 
valleys,  or  the  projecting  downs  above.  Blasses  of 
the  thicker  and  fine-grain  beds,  frequently  occur  on 
the  inclined  slopes  of  the  valleys,  owing  to,  or  arising 
froin,  frequent  slips  or  slides  over  tlie  fuller's  earth 
upon  which  these  lower  ragstones  immediately  rest. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  narrowing  of  the  valle5's  and 
abrupt  clilfs  that  this  series  of  the  great  oolite  are 
best  exposed.  The  chief  economical  value  of  these 
beds  is  confined  to  local  purposes,  being  utterly  unfit 
for  architectural  work,  or  exposure  to  atmospheric 
influences.  The  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
aqueduct  conveying  the  canal  ove  the  riverr  Avon,  at 
Avon  Cliff,  came  from  the  beds  of  this  series  at  the 
Westwood  Quarry,  and  although  in  situ  the  stone 
appears  of  a  fine  texture  and  quality,  yet  it  rapidly 
decomposes  on  exposure,  and  the  stonework  of  the 
Avon  Cliff  aqueduct  is  a  perishing  evidence  of  its 
non-durability.  At  the  Box  and  Corsham  quarries 
these  lower  beds,  though  not  observable  at  the  surface, 
are,  nevertheless,  43ft.  in  thickness,  and  are  chiefly 
composed  of  fine  textured  oolitic  limestones;  but  are 
not  worked,  as  they  are  of  no  value  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

On  the  Mode  of  Wording  the  Biith  Freestones. — 
Having  endeavoured  to  determine  the  horizon  of  the 
workable  beds  of  oolite,  and  the  relations  they  hold 
to  the  ragstones,  or  shelly  series,  recognised  above  and 
beloti)  these  freestones,  with  the  permission  of  this 
section  of  the  British  As.sociation,  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  shortly  the  mode  of  opening,  working,  and 
extracting  the  rock, — a  matter  you  will  see  to  be  of 
no  little  importance  when  I  inform  you  that  more 
than  100,000  tons  of  the  Bath  freestone  are  annually 
removed  from  their  original  position  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  forwaded  to  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  working  for  stone,  the  first  question 
to  determine  is,  whether  the  stone  shall  be  reached 
by  open  or  underground  workings ;  and  this  must 
depend  upon  the  presence  and  conditions  of  the  upper 
ragstones  (^and  forest  marbles,  where  they  exist),  as 
they  must  of  necessity  be  passed  through,  unless  the 
stone  can  be  reached  by  tunnelling  on  the  face  of  an 
escarpment  where  the  beds  are  vertically  exposed,  or 
by  driving  a  level  to  cut  the  beds  ;  but,  if  the  desired 
beds  are  not  too  much  covered,  open  workings  are 
resorted  to.  Few  persons  travelling  from  London  to 
the  West  of  England,  via  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
through  the  Box  tunnel,  have  any  conception,  on 
passing  through  it,  that  around  and  over  them  are 
large  and  extensively-worked  mines,  from  which  the 
well-known  Corsham  and  Box  freestones  are  taken; 
or,  as  they  shoot  from  the  tunnel-mouth  into  the 
Bath-hampton,  Bath-easton,  and  Bradford  valleys, 
that  it  is  the  seat  of  so  much  quarry  industry,  having 
for  its  object  the  working  of  the  Bath  freestone.  In 
describing  the  particular  mode  of  getting  the  stone, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  take  for  my  type  the 
Corsham  Down  and  Bo.'c  Hill  workings.  I  do  so, 
because  these  mines  have  had  more  thought  and  at- 
tention bestowed  on  them  than  any  others  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  because  they  are  the  most  exten- 
sively developed.  It  is  believed  that  the  Box  and 
Corsham  locality  has  been  worked  for  stone,  with 
more  or  less  activity,  for  three  centuries,  but  it  was 
not  demonstrated  that  so  large  an  amount  of  good 
workable  freestone  existed  in  the  district  until  the 
fact  was  evidenced  by  tha  cutting  of  the  Box  tunnel, 
which  at  once  exposed  the  beds,  and  showed  that  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  the  tunnel  on  the  strike 
of  the  beds,  there  existed  what  we  may  practically 
call  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  valuable  freestone. 
The  cutting  of  the  Bo.^  tunnel  having  opened  to  view 
this  fact,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  previously  limited 
mining  operations  of  the  district.  The  plans  and 
maps  I  have  the  pleasure  of  placing  before  you  will 
illustrate  the  po-ition  of  the  workings.  You  will  see 
the  chief  operations  are  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tunnel:  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  rock  is  found 
sounder  in  this  direction,  and  the  stone  more  even  in 
colour,  and  more  regular  in  quality  and  texture,  than 
to  the  south  or  dip  of  the  stone.  The  entrance  to 
these  workings  is  driven  from  the  Corsham  or  eastern 
end,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Box  tunnel  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  railways  of  the 
underground  workings  join  the  Great  Western  rail- 


way on  the  same  level.  The  chief  or  main  road 
through  the  workings  is  carried  from  this  point  dua 
west,  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  Box-hill  escarpment, 
a  distance  of  If  miles,  rising  with  the  strata,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  on  the  floor  of  the  workable 
beds  ;  thus  making  an  incline  to  the  west  of  about 
1  in  40;  and  as  the  rise  to  the  north  is  about  1  in  60, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this,  and  the  works  so 
laid  out,  that  much  of  the  stone  can  be  run  on 
trollies  without  draught  power,  that  is  to  say,  by 
gravitation,  to  the  loading  platform,  where  it  is 
transferred  from  the  quarry  trollies  into  the  railway 
trucks,  which  are  taken  into  the  mine  to  receive  it : 
to  economise  and  facilitate  the  operation  of  loading, 
this  platform  stands  on  a  level  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  sides  of  the  railway  truck,  into  which  the 
stone  has  lo  be  loaded,  and  by  the  upper  level  narrow 
guage  tramways  this  platform  is  placed  in  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  of  the  headings  or  workings; 
and  by  its  lower  level  broad  guage  railway  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Western  Railway.  By  this 
loading  arrangement,  we  are  enabled  to  load  off  into 
railway  trucks  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  in  the  hour. 
One  uniform  system  of  getting  or  working  the  stone 
prevails  throughout  the  quarries,  and  this  system  is 
an  inversion  of  the  mode  of  working  coal.  The  coal 
miner  undercuts  his  coal,  that  the  mass  may  fall  and 
break ;  but  building-stone  so  worked  would  make  a 
valueless  rubbish-heap.  The  freestone  miner  or  quarry- 
man  has  to  commence  his  operations  at  the  roof  of 
the  stone.  This  picking  operation  is  effected  by  means 
of  adze-shaped  picks,  on  the  heads  of  which  longer 
handles  are  inserted,  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  the 
men  thus  make  their  driving  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
feet  back  into  the  rock.  The  width  or  span  of  these 
stalls  must  of  course  depend  on  the  soundness  of  the 
rock.  In  the  Corsham  workings  they  can,  without 
danger,  be  driven  a  width  of  from  25  ft.  to  35  ft.  In 
the  Box  quarries,  where  the  rock  is  not  so  sound,  and 
the  capping  bed,  before  referred  to,  not  so  regular,  the 
drivings  are  limited  to  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  This  is, 
of  cour  se,  regulated  by  the  space  that  may  be  safely 
opened  without  danger  to  the  working  beneath.  It 
must  be  evident  to  you,  that  the  removal  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  of  the  rock  immediately  under  the  ceiling 
deprives  the  overlaying  strata  of  the  support  of  this 
area  of  stone  as  efFeclually  as  its  removal  throughout, 
from  roof  to  floor,  would  do,  and  any  tendency*  to 
settle  or  drop  is  at  once  determined,  and  any  risk  of 
life  thus  guarded  against.  Another  process,  by  a 
fresh  agency,  is  now  called  into  exercise,  for  the 
cutting  of  the  rock  into  blocks  of  required  dimensions ; 
for  this,  a  one- handled  saw  is  used.  These  saws  are 
worked  in  lengths  of  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  feet, 
and  are  made  broad,  rather,  I  should  say,  deep,  at  the 
head  or  extreme  point,  so  as  to  ensure  the  saw  sinking 
to  its  work  at  that  point.  The  saw  is  worked  in  first 
horizontally,  dropping  a  little  as  the  cut  goes  on,  and 
after  the  rock  is  thus  opened  down  to  tlie  next  natural 
parting,  and  the  block  thus  separated  laterally  from 
the  parent  rock,  levers  are  introduced  into  the  bed  or 
parting  at  the  bottom  of  the  block,  and  these  levers 
are  weighted  and  shaken  till  the  block  is  forcibly 
detached  at  the  back.  It  is  then  drawn  down  by 
crane  power,  and  the  broken  end  and  the  bed  dressed 
with  the  a.xe,  so  as  to  make  the  block  shapely  ;  it  is 
then  placed  on  a  trolly,  and  allowed  to  run  to  the 
loading  platform.  After  the  first  block  is  removed, 
it  will  be  evident  to  you  that  the  workmen  have  then 
access  by  that  opening  to  the  back  of  the  bank  of 
stone,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  this  to  work  the 
saw  transversely,  which  separating  the  block  from  its 
back  or  hinder  attachment,  renders  all  further  break- 
ing off  unnecessary,  so  the  first  block  of  each  face  is 
the  only  stone  broken  from  the  rock.  To  each  face 
or  heading  of  work,  a  10-ton  crane  is  erected  in  such 
position  as  to  command  the  whole  face.  These  cranes 
are  now  constructed  telescopically,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate them  to  slight  variations  in  the  headings 
arising  from  differences  in  the  depths  of  the  valuable 
beds,  and  the  expense  otherwise  attendant  on  frequent 
alterations  of  the  crane  is  thus  avoided,  and  the 
periodical  shifts  from  old  worked  out  to  new  localities 
are  effected  with  less  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  Some 
times  after  a  block  of  freestone  has  been  loo.sened  in 
situ,  a  Lewis  bolt  is  let  into  the  face  of  the  block,  the 
chain  of  the  crane  attached  to  it,and  the  block  is  then 
drawn  out  horizontally.  By  the  reinoval  of  the  first 
stratum  a  sufficient  space  is  obtained  to  allow  the 
workmen  an  entrance  under  thereof;  and  vertical 
cuts  ai-e  again  carried  down  through  the  next  bed  to 
the  parting  below,  and  transverse  cuts  readily  made. 
Meanwhile,  the  cutting  is  continued  in  the  picking 
bed,  the  upper  layer  removed  as  before,  and  everything 
below  this  point  quarried  away,  with  all  the  sides  of 
the  block  sawn,  except  the  bed  on  which  it  has  rested, 
and  those  abutting  on  the  natural  joints ;  hence  each 
block  comes  out  ready  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
builder,  sculptor,  or  dealer,  and  this  with  much  less 
cost,  and  less  loss  in  waste,  than  formerly  attended 
blasting,  and  other  powerful  but  rough  modes  of  ex- 
traction. 'J"he  continued  repetition  of  these  several 
operations  produces  a  terrace  or  step-like  profile  in  the 
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workings,  extending  from  tlie  liighest  to  the  lowest  of 
tlie  beds  worked  on,  and  thus  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  view. 

Professor  Ansted  said  the  Bath  stone,  when  it  was 
was  carried  for  building  purposes  to  a  distance,  was 
exposed  (0  rapid  destruction  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  He  attributed  this  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  stone  was  quarried,  It  had  been  observed 
that  this  did  not  occur  with  the  stone  that  was  used 
in  the  immediate  neii^hbourhood  of  Bath.  Tliis,  no 
d  nibt,  was  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  stone  was 
not  taken  away  from  its  own  atmosphere.  He  would 
suggest,  thererefore,  to  the  quarry-owners,  that  all 
the  stone  to  be  sent  to  a  distance  should  be  exposed 
to  its  own  atmosphere  for  some  considerable  lime, 
until  it  had  become  seasoned,  as  it  were.  He  believed 
that  if  this  were  done  the  stone  would  be  as  durable 
everv"  here  as  it  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Bath. 


THE  CARMICHAEL  SCHOOL  op  MEDICINE, 

NORTH  BRUNSWICK-STREET. 

The  new  Carmichael  School  of  Medicine,  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given  with  present  number,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  hasbeenerected, 
in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Surgeon  Richard  Carmichael,  who  made  the  muni- 
ficent bequest  of  £8,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  cost 
of  the  building  and  the  purchase  of  the  ground. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
New  School  was  laid  by  his  E,xcellency  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  on  the  29th  of  March  last,  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  works  have  been  pushed  on  with 
vigour  from  that  time. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  are  granite, 
black  stone,  Tullamore  limestone,  Portland,  Caen, 
and  Cumberland  red  stone.  Tlie  front  is  faced  with 
rough  punched  granite  ashlar,  which  contrasts  well 
wilh  the  Caen  and  Portland  stone  of  the  dressings  ; 
the  glitter  and  corbels  supporting  it  are  of  Portland, 
as  are  all  the  projecting  strings  and  hoodmoulds. 
The  flanks  are  faced  with  black  stone  for  the  sake 
of  economy  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
the  extent  of  the  building,  the  serious  and  unavoid- 
able extra  upon  the  foundations  (nearly  £400),  and 
tlie  sum  at  liis  disposal,  prevented  the  architect  from 
indulging  in  any  decoration  except  upon  the  front, 
and  there  only  sparingly.  When  we  consider  the 
number  of  rooms  it  contains,  and  the  area  which  the 
building  covers,  the  new  ('armichael  School  must 
he  pronounced  a  remarkably  cheap  building  at 
£6,000,  which  will  be  about  the  cost  when  every- 
thing is  completed. 

The  roof  over  hall  and  staircase  is  arranged  in  a 
novel  manner,  being  a  hammer  beam  carrying  a 
lantern.  The  dissecting-room  roof  is  a  king  post, 
span  21  feet;  the  anatomical  and  chemical  theatres 
25  feet  span,  queen  post. 

The  lift  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Ross 
and  Murray,  of  Abbey-street. 

The  decoration  round  the  entrance  door  is  some- 
thing new  in  Dublin,  the  ornament  (conventional 
foliatie)  is  incised  to  a  depth  of  about  |  of  an  inch 
and  then  filled  up  with  Keene's  cement,  coloured  as 
may  be  desired — the  most  effective  colour  for  out- 
door work  appear  to  be  black  and  red.  This  mode 
of  decoration  is  less  expensive  than  carving,  very 
durable,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  catching  the 
dust  and  dirt  in  the  open  air. 

The  dissecting-room  floor  is  tiled,  being  formed 
of  brick  arches  carried  on  iron  girders  10  feet  apart. 
The  floor  has  been  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  W.  Anderson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  of  Messrs. 
Courtney  and  Stephens,  Blackhall-place.  Tlie  ad- 
vantage of  this  floor  is,  that  it  can  be  easily  flushed 
with  water,  which,  in  a  dissecting  room,  is  verv 
desirable.  There  is  a  Portland  stone  channel  course 
along  one  wall  of  this  room  towards  which  the  floor 
has  a  fall  ;  the  water  is  carried  out  by  a  pipe 
through  the  wall  to  the  drain. 

The  stairs  are  granite,  with  an  ornamental  iron 
balustrade  set  in  a  Caen  stone  plinth  supporting  the 
handrail. 

The  upper  arcade  of  the  staircase  is  formed  with 
three  flat  arches,  carried  by  Portland  stone  piers 
wilh  carved  capitals  and  bases  ;  the  parapet  of  Caen 
stone  is  pierced  with  a  geometrical  pattern. 

The  proprietors  have  adopted  the  system  of  elec- 
tric bells.    The  carvings  have  been  very  creditably 


executed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  under  the  directions  of 
the  architect. 

We  feel  it  a  duty  to  record  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Carmichael,  the  widow  of  the  founder,  who  has 
nobly  endeavoured  to  secimd  her  husband's  munifi- 
cent intentions  by  placing  the  m  mey  at  the  imme- 
diate disposal  of  the  proprietors,  instead  of  reserving 
it  for  her  use,  as  she  might  have  done,  until  after 
her  death. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  James 
Edward  Rogers,  205,  Great  Brunswick-street,  on 
whom  the  design,  however  simple,  reflects  the  high- 
est credit.  The  different  materials  used  in  the 
exterior  are  artistically  and  quietly  disposed,  and 
the  details  are  bold  and  good,  and  sufficiently 
uncommon  to  deserve  more  than  ordinary  notice, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  a  step  towards  what  we  yet 
hope  to  see  universal  in  practice.  The  vigour  and 
beauty  of  Gothic  detail  applied  to  buildings  which, 
save  for  these,  would  present  the  familiar  appenrance 
in  general  disposition  of  their  parts,  of  what  some 
people  call  the  "  common  sense  "  school.  The 
public,  right  or  wrong,  will  have  buildings  of  this 
tj  pe,  and  are  so  wedded  to  it  that  we  are  never 
likely  to  see  a  revival  of  the  picturesque  type  of 
Gothic  to  any  extent  :  and  it  appears  far  from 
impossible  to  engraft  on  this  accepted  style  some  of 
the  boldness  of  Gothic  treatment,  without  either 
bad  taste  or  incongruity. 

The  contractors  are  Gilbert  Cockburn  and  Sons. 

It  is  intended  to  open  the  school  formally  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  when  Dr.  Robert  M'Donnell 
will  deliver  the  inaugural  address. 

[For  a  general  description  of  the  above  building 
see  Dublin  Buildkr  for  1st  of  April,  18G-1.] 


ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  SANDYMOUNT. 
In  our  last  issue,  when  presenting  an  illustration 
of  the  interior  of  St  John's  Church,  Sandymount, 
we  were  unable  to  accompany  it  with  any  record  of 
the  names  of  the  architect  and  builder.  Sec,  not 
being  acquainted  with  them.  We  have  since  ascer- 
tained that  the  church  was  designed  by  Mr.  B. 
Ferrey,  of  London,  and  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Frederick  Darley,  Esq.,  of  Dublin. 

The  entire  cost  was  defrayed  by  the  late  lamented 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Lea  ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  adding  that  the  very  creditable  work  displayed 
in  the  execution  of  the  building  is  by  Mr.  George 
Farrell,  builder,  of  this  city. 


THE  STONECUTTERS'  STRIKE. 
It  is  with  regret  we  chronicle  this  week  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  strike  in  the  stoneeutting  trade.  The 
result  will  probably  be  to  give  a  check  to  cut  stone 
building  in  this  city,  which  the  trade  will  not  recover 
for  years.  Architects,  looking  forward  to  the  pos- 
sible recurrence  of  this  movement,  are  beginning  to 
look  about  for  other  materials ;  and  if  the  stone- 
cutters do  not  speedily  find  some  solution  of  their 
difficulties  we  fear  they  will  find  brick,  terra-cottas 
and  plaster  superseding  their  handiwork. 

Can  no  settlement  be  efTected  on  some  such  terms 
as  these  ? 

That  the  builders  pledge  themselves  that  they 
will  give  no  undue  preference  in  the  selection  of 
their  setters  to  either  trade  so  long  as  a  properly 
qualified  man  presents  himself —  and  that  they  will 
select  such  men  for  such  departments  of  the  work 
as  they  deem  best  fitted  for  it. 

We  think  the  result  would  be  that  intelligent 
builders  would  be  found  to  hand  over  some  portions 
of  setting  to  qualified  stonecutters,  and  a  considerable 
portion,  which  in  time  would  come  to  be  clearly 
defined,  would  remain  with  the  bricklayers. 

We  tell  the  bricklayars  and  stonecutters,  in  all 
earnestness,  that  no  other  fair  arrangement  can  be 
arrived  at.  So  long  as  a  builder  duly  pays  proper 
wages  he  has  as  much  right  to  obtain  such  work  as 
he  thinks  fit  for  it,  and  to  expend  his  money  as  he 
thinks  it  most  judiciously  laid  out,  as  he  has  a  right 
to  choose  an  article  in  a  shop,  for  which  he  pays.  Of 
course  in  the  assertion  of  this  broad  principle  we 
are  not  disposed  to  overlook  the  legitimate  rights 
of  trades,  but  in  this  case  we  consi  Jer  the  freedom 


of  action,  which  is  the  right  of  builders  as  well  us 
other  men,  is  somewhat  iiifrinjied,  and  in  an  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty  trades  unions  descend  at 
once  from  their  proud  position  of  usefulness  to  be  a 
tyranny. 

We  repeat  we  do  not  think  either  stonecutters  or 
bricklayers  quite  right  in  their  views  of  the  ease, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  masters  appears  temperate 
and  forbearing. 


MONUMENTS,  STATUES,  ETC. 


A  moeting  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  Ennis, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  for  the  completion  of 
the  O'Connell  Monument  in  that  town.  Resolutions 
were  passed  :  1st.  Agreeing  to  purchase  the  statue  in 
Mr.  Cabin's  studio  in  Dublin  for  the  sum  of  X225. 
2nd.  That  as  the  total  cost  will  be  about  £400, 
of  which  £120  has  been  collected,  a  subscription  list 
be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  balance. 
The  sum  expected  by  Mr.  Cahill  for  this  statue 
(which  has  been  already  described  and  noticed  in  Ibis 
journal)  was  £300. 

Mr.  Foley  has  just  shipped  for  erection  in  Bombay 
a  full  length  marble  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  formerly  governor  of  that  city.  It  will  be 
placed  in  the  Town  Hall,  as  companion  to  Chantrey's 
Mountstuart  Flphinstone. 

A  memorial  group  in  white  marble,  representing 
John  and  Hubeit  Van  Eyck,  has  just  been  erected  at 
Maas-Eyck,  Flanders.    The  sculptor  is  M.  Wiener. 

Lord  Buougiiam.  —  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  of 
Ponscale,  Ullswater,  a  veteran  politician,  who  for- 
merly took  great  interest  in  the  election  contests  of 
Lord  Brougham  in  Westmoreland,  has  just  erected  a 
stone  pillar,  twelve  leet  high,  upon  the  mountain 
called  Halle,  in  commemoration  of  the  86th  birthday 
of  the  noble  and  venerable  peer. 

A  handsome  mural  moiunnont  has  been  erected  in 
the  Mariner's  Creek,  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  to  the 
memory  of  Commander  K.  II.  Burtim,and  the  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines  of  H.M.S  Orpheus,  wrecked  on 
Manukau  Bar,  New  Zealand,  a  year  and  a-lialf  ago. 
The  sculptors  are  Messrs.  Huxley  and  Parker,  of 
Melbourne. 

Two  new  statues  are  shortly  to  be  erected  in  Edin- 
burgh— one  to  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet;  the  other  to 
John  Wilson,  the  famous  Clnistoplier  North  of  B/ack- 
wuod.    Both  will  be  placed  in  Prince's-street  Gardens. 

A  marble  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
house  in  Brecon,  South  Wales,  wherein  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  1)01  n,  in  order  to  keep  tlie  fact  in  memory. 

Sir  R.  Murchi.son  announces  that  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of 
Captain  Speke.  Mr.  Kinglake,  writing  to  the  Times, 
and  speaking  of  Captain  Speke,  says: — "  It  may  in- 
terest your  readers  to  learn  that  a  cast  has  been  taken 
of  his  face,  so  that  a  failliful  likeness  may  now  be 
formed  and  preserved  in  imperishable  marble  of  the 
lamented  hero  of  the  Nile,  and  serve  to  adorn  the 
sculpture  gallery  of  Somersetshire  worthies,  where 
memorials  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  land — 
Blake  and  Locke  — are  visible  in  the  Sliire  hall." 

The  Liverpool  subscribers  to  a  monument  to  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  have  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange 
upon  a  suitable  work  of  art  for  presentation  to  him. 

A  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  Durham,  is  to 
be  erected  at  Framlingham. 

The  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  General  Count 
Pajol  has  taken  place  at  Besaneon,  his  native  town. 
General  Pajol,  his  son,  is  the  author  of  this  statue, 
which  was  admired  at  last  year's  Exhibition,  and 
which  received  honorable  mention  from  the  jury. 

A  statue  of  the  sculptor  Rancbe  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Drake,  for  Berlin. — Art  Student. 

A  monument  to  the  late  king  Maximilian  is  to  be 
erected  at  Alunich,  at  an  expense  of  100,000  florins. — 
Ibid. 

Professor  Windumann,  of  Munich,  is  fini-ihing  a 
statue  in  marble  of  the  late  grand  duchess  Matilda, 
and  has  just  completed  a  portrait  statuette  of  King 
Maximilian  II.,  described  as  an  excellent  likeness. — 
lOid. 

Several  of  the  first  artists  in  Paris  are  busily  em- 
ployed in  sculpturing  a  splendid  collection  of  beasts, 
destined  to  be  placed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Harem,  at 
Constantinople.  Twenty- two  animals  are  already 
completed.  Crocodiles,  porcupines,  tigers,  and  ser- 
pents are  so  life-like  that  one  scarcely  feels  safe  in 
their  neighbourhood.  According  to  the  laws  of  tha 
Koran  the  sultan  is  not  allowed  to  have  the  statues  of 
any  descendants  of  Adam.  He  will,  however,  possess 
a  collection  of  beasts  in  bronze  and  marble  certainly 
unrivalled  in  Europe.- — Ibid. 

A  plaster  model  of  the  bust  of  Meyerbeer,  by 
Danton,  is  finished,  and  will  be  executed  in  marble, 
and  placed  in  the  Conservatoire  Imperial  de  la  Musiqne. 

Madame  de  Levigni  is  to  have  a  statue  at  Vichy. 
It  is  the  decided  wish  of  the  Emperor. 


THE  UBHAftt 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIA  l'ION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 

The  following  list  of  subjects  treated  of  in  the  various 
sections  will  be  found  interesting:  — 

Skction  a.  —  Muthematical  and  Physical  Science. —  J. 
Glaisliei' — Ittport  on  L.uniinous  Meteors.  Pi  ofessor  Hcniiessy 
— On  the  possible  connection  between  the  Ellipticity  of  Mai  s 
and  tlie  general  appearance  of  its  surface.  Rev.  T.  VV  Webb 
— On  a  suspected  clianye  of  brightness  in  the  Innar  spot 
Werner.  W .  Ic.  liirt — On  tlie  importance  (if  adopting  methods 
for  the  detection  of  clianj,'e  on  tlie  Moon's  surface,  liev.  T. 
Furlong  —  On  tlie  probability  of  constructing  EilijisoiUal 
Lenses.  Professor  Pliillips— Notice  of  the  Physical  Asjieet  of 
the  Sun.  C.  Tomlinson— On  theC  diesion  Figures  of  Li(iui(ls. 
H.  Moggridge  — On  an  Easy  Mode  of  Measuring  Heights. 
Rev.  E.  B  Ellman — On  the  Earthquake  and  Storm  in  Sussex 
on  the  -list  August,  18(i4. 

Seution  B.— Chemical  Science. — Opening  Address  by  the 
President,  W.  Holding,  M.B.,  F.K.S.,  &c.  Dr.  Gladstone- 
Report  of  the  Comniiitee  on  the  application  of  Gun  Cotton  to 
Warhke  Purposes.  Dr  Miller — On  the  Analysis  of  allot  spring 
containing  Lithium  Caesium  in  Wheal  and  Clifford.  Dr. 
Daubeny— On  the  Bath  \Vaters.  Professor  Wanklyn  —  On 
the  rational  formula  of  llosaniline.  Professor  Wanklyn— On 
the  Composition  of  certain  Organic  Dyes.  Dr.  Paul — Note 
on  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  Oil  known  as  Crude  Paraffin 
Oil.  A.  K.  Cutton— On  the  direct  conversion  of  Acetic  Acid 
into  Butyric  and  Caproic  Acids.  A.  R.  Catton — On  the  Mole- 
cular constitution  of  Caruou  Compounds. 

Mr.  W-  Gee  read  tlie  following  paper,  giving  an 
account  of  tbe  mode  adopted  at  the  Bradford  Union 
(Wiltshire)  for  the  utilization  of  sewage  : — "  As  chair- 
man of  a  Wilts  Poor  Law  Union,  where  the  boys'  and 
girls'  schools'  sewage  has  been  for  two  years  simply, 
clearly,  and  etfectually  deodorized  and  wholly  saved 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Moule's  earth  method,  I  would  most 
strongly  advocate  the  '  dry  way,'  and  not  tlie  '  wet 
way,'  as  the  true  method  for  half  the  population  of 
this  kingdom.  All  hou--es  and  cottages  that  are  not 
in  towns  all  workhou.ses,  ho.-.pitals,  and  prisons  will 
find  this  plan  easily  available.  I  beg  attention  to 
what  follows  : — For  tifteen  months  ending  midsummer 
last  there  had  been  no  removal  of  the  product  from 
the  scliools'  shed,  so  that  the  heap  of  excieia  and 
earth  then  apparent  resulted  from,  say,  46  children 
during  that  long  period.  It  must  be  understood  tliat 
whenever  the  soil  became  sufficiently  dry,  under  cover, 
it  was  used  over  and  over  again,  and  it  will  be  tlien 
credible  that  the  whole  quantity  did  not  weigh  three 
tuns.  Two  tons  were  sold  to  neighbouring  fanners, 
and  I  purchased  about  1  cwt.  of  the  remainder,  of 
which  I  am  able  to  send  you  a  small  box.  It  is 
quite  inoffensive,  and  might  be  handled  by  a  lady  in 
potting  flowers.  Without  disparaging  Dr.  II.  C. 
Bird's  plan  for  towns,  pray  contrast  the  one  simple 
process  I  have  mentioned  —  the  mere  mixing  of 
exuviae  and  dry  earth  — with  the  13  heads  of  his  (no 
doubt  able)  treatment  of  licjuid  sewage,  where  it  can- 
not be  taken  to  the  fields  direct,  or  coarsely  liltereJ, 
and  I  venture  to  think  you  will  advocate  the  adoption 
of  the  '  dry  way'  by  every  man  who  does  not  live  in 
a  street.  Supposing  even  in  any  street  persons  were 
bold  enough  to  try  it  (and  pray  let  me  repeat  that  I 
acknowledge  all  the  difficulties  of  its  adoption  in  a 
town,  I  only  imply  that  it  is  possible),  I  will  advance 
that,  according  to  the  above  result,  six  families  might, 
by  one  visit  among  them  of  one  dust-cart  in  hve 
months,  be  sup[)lied  with  dry  earth  and  relieved  of  a 
valuable  product."  A  discussion  followed,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Gee  exhibited  a  box  of  the  pro- 
duct, which  had  the  appearance  of  mixed  earth  and 
guano.  Dr.  Daubeny  said  the  mayor  of  Coventry 
had  informed  him  that  in  that  town  the  night.soil  was 
removed  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  was  de- 
oderized  by  street  sweepings,  and  the  expense  and  the 
proceeds  about  balanced  each  other.  'I'be  chairman 
said  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  flushing  as  regarded 
towns,  but  the  point  to  be  discussed  in  that  section 
was  not  the  economical,  but  the  chymical  question. 
Professor  Miller,  Mr.  Young,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men continued  the  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  opinion  was  expiessed  that  precipitation  destroyed 
the  value  of  sewage  as  manure,  and  that  the  only 
plan  of  making  the  ordinary  sewage  of  towns  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes  was  to  distribute  it  on 
the  land  in  a  li(iuid  form. 

Section  C — Geology.— 'I'lie  President  of  this  section,  John 
Phillips,  Esq.,  M  A.,  LL  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Prefessor  of  Geo- 
logy in  the  University  of  0.\foid,  delivered  an  address  in  open- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  section.  The  following  papers  were 
then  read: — W.  Sanders — A  brief  explanation  of  a  Geological 
Map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  Bath.  Professor 
Phillips— Measures  of  Geological  Time  by  Natural  Clironome- 

ters,  with  a  communic  ition  from  M.  Moiict.    H.  C.  Sorby  

On  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  the  Physical  Structure 
of  some  Meteorites.  H.  Woodward — On  the  family  Euiyp- 
teridae,  with  description  of  some  now  genera  and  species.  H. 
C-  Salmon— On  the  Geognostic  relations  of  the  auriferous 
quartz  of  Nova  Scotia  F.  Vonllauer — A  notice  of  the  latest 
labours  of  the  Imperial  Geological  Institute  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  .Sir  R.  I  Mui  chison — Note  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  fo.ssil  plants  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Westmoreland  and 
Durham.  W.  Pengelly— On  Changes  of  Itelative  Level  of 
Land  and  Sea  in  south  western  Devonshire,  in  connection  with 
the  Antiquity  of  Mankind.  Professor  Harkness — On  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  the  south-east  of  Cumberland  and  the  north- 
east of  Westmoreland. 

Sub-Section  D. — Physiology — was  presided  over 
by  Dr.  E.  Smith.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  of  Kdinburgh 
University,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Physiological  As- 
pect of  the  Sewerage  Question."    He  coffimenced  by 


stating  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  now 
universally  recognized.  In  an  economical  point  of 
view  this  country  annually  lost  about  £10,000,000 
by  the  non-utilization  of  sewage,  and  if  account  were 
taken  of  the  cost  of  the  works  required  to  carry  ofl' 
tlie  sewage  the  extent  of  national  loss  might  be 
doubled.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  applica- 
tion of  sewage  to  agriculture  arose  from  three  sources 
—  1.  From  the  large  admixture  of  sewage  with  water. 
2.  From  certain  ideas  of  its  prejudicial  influence  on 
health.  3.  Owing  to  the  nuisance  which  it  was 
thought  by  some  would  thereby  be  occasioned.  All 
plans  for  the  utilization  of  this  important  material 
were  more  or  less  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  the 
assumption  that  there  was  something  pestiferous  or 
unhealthy  in  the  fermentation,  exposure,  and  smell  of 
sewage.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  health  of  the  people  was  the  first  con- 
sideration, but  he  could  not  agree  with  him  that  the 
risk  to  public  health  from  the  utilization  of  sewage 
was  such  that  it  was  belter  at  any  cost  to  remove  it 
from  towns  and  throw  it  into  the  sea.  To  prove  the 
fallacy  of  that  opinion,  and  remove  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  question,  he  laid  down  the 
following  prnpo-silions — 1.  That  atmospheric  air 
strongly  impregnated  with  odours  of  various  kinds 
was  not  necessarily  injurious  to  health.  2.  That  at- 
mospheric air  without  smell  was  often  most  deadly. 
From  these  two  propo.sitions  he  inferred — 3.  That 
there  was  no  necessary  connexion  between  smell  and 
deleterious  gases.  Smells  by  themselves  might  be 
considered  as  non-injnrion.s.  They  were  not  even  a 
nuisance  to  those  who  lived  among  them.  The  sen.se 
of  odonr  was  very  easily  paralyzed.  4.  That  delete- 
rious gases  arising  from  excreta  were  injurious,  being 
inhaled  from  pent-up  diains.  5.  That  emanations 
from  drains  and  sewa.^e  entering  running  streams  were 
in  no  way  daiigerons.  6.  That  typhoid  fever  could 
not  be  proved  to  originate  fromexcretal  fermentation. 
7.  That  the  improvement  of  drainage  by  costly 
works  did  not  necessarily  diminish  the  amount  of 
disease.  Typhoid  fever  in  Edinburgh  appeared  to 
follow  improvement  in  drainage.  Improper  food  and 
drink  had  much  to  do  with  fevers.  The  worst  etTects 
were  produced  by  bad  water.  Decomposed  animal 
matter,  by  means  of  cesspools,  found  its  way  into  our 
wells.  The  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived 
was  this — that,  so  far  from  sewage  being  poisonous 
and  injurious  to  man,  it  was  a  source  of  growth  to  the 
vegetable,  and  through  that  to  the  animal,  world. 

Section  D — Zoology  and  Botany — The  following  papers 
were  read  in  this  section  : — The  Presiden!  — Inaugural  Address. 
T.  Spencer  Cnbbold,  M.D.,  F. U.S.— Report  of  Experiments 
resi.eeting  the  Develojiment  and  Migration  of  the  Eiitozoa. 
J.  Gwyn  Jeffieys.  !■'  K.S.— Furtliei-  Iteport  on  Shetland  Dredg- 
ing. J.  Gwyii  Jeffreys,  F.li  S.  -Reiiiarks  on  Stylifer,  a  genus 
of  quasi-parisilic  .Moilusca.  with  |iiirticulais  of  the  European 
species  S.  Tnrtoni.  J.  E.  Gray,  I'll  D,,  F.tt.S.  —  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Acclimatisation  Committee.  Francis  Galton, 
F.H.S. — First  step  towards  the  Domestication  of  Animals.  W. 
Bird  Herapatli,  M.D.,  F.R.S. —On  the  genus  Synapta,  with  new 
British  Species. 

SuB-SiccTioN  D. — Physiology. — The  following  were  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  in  "this  section: — Itev.  J.  Slatter — On  the 
Dietary  of  I  he  Agricultural  Poor.  G.  D.  Gibb,  M.D.— On  the 
various  forms  assumed  by  the  Glottis.  W.  Turner,  M.B.— On 
a  Supplementary  .System  of  Nidricnt  Arteries  for  the  Lungs. 
W.  E.  C.  Nourse— On  the  Action  of  the  Nervous  Tissue  con- 
cerned in  Perception. 

Section  E. — Geography  and  Ethnology. — The  following 
were  the  subjects  fm-  discussion  in  this  section: — Rev  H  B 
Tristram— On  the  Phj'sical  and  Political  Geography  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  Eastern  Palestine.  Rev.  G.  Clowes — On 
the  VVestern  Shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Alexander  Miclhe — 
Notes  on  China,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia  M.  Vamliery — On  the 
Turcoman  Tribes  of  Ceiilral  Asia.  M.  Nicolas  de  Khanikof — 
On  the  Ethnology  of  the  Iranian  Race.  M.  Alexander  Hip- 
pius— Russian  Trade  with  Bokhara. 

SiOTioN  F. — Economical  Science  and  Statistics. — This  sec- 
tion sat  at  eleven  »'clock  in  the  Milsom-street  Itoonis,  under 
the  presidency  of  Wm.  Fair,  Esq.,  M  D.,  D.C.L,  F.R.S. 
There  were  present  Sir  John  Bowriiig,  F.R.S.;  Col.  Sykes, 
M.P. ;  Professor  Levi,  T.  W.  Saunders,  Esq  ,  Recorder  of  Bath ; 
.M.  D.  Hill,  Esq,  Recorder  of  Bristol;  Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P.; 
Captain  Scobell,  &c. 

Ill  Section  G  (Mechanical  Science)  flis  following  papers 
wei'o  read: — James  Oldham — Ueport  of  the  Coininittee  on 
Tidal  Observations  on  the  Humber,  the  Trent,  and  the  York- 
shire Ouse.  William  Fairbairn,  Lt..D,  E.U.S.— On  the  Me- 
chanical Properties  of  the  Atlaiitie 'I'elegraph  Cable.  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  IJelcher,  cominimicited  by  Captain  Doty,  of  the 
Confederate  States — On  Torpedoes  used  by  the  Confederate 
States  in  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  Federal  Vessels  of 
War,  and  the  mode  of  attaching  them  to  the  Rams.  Captain 
Wlieatley,  R.N.  On  Revolving  Sails.  Captain  Wheatley, 
R.N — On  Plated  Ships  and  their  Armament. 

The  Association  will  meet  next  year  at  Birming- 
ham. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  PRO- 
MOTION OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  eighth  annual  session  of  this  Association  has  just 
concluded  its  sitting  at  York.  Lord  Brougham,  pre- 
sident. Sir  J.  Pakington,  M.P.  ;  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde; 
Lord  liobert  Montagu,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
M.P. ;  Sir  S.  Northcote,  M.P.,  and  other  public  men, 
took  part  in  the  congress.  The  proceedings  embraced 
a  very  comprehensive  programme.  Lord  Brougham, 
the  president,  delivered  the  usual  inaugural  address  in 
the  Festival  Concert-room,  and  ou  the  following 


morning  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde,  the  president  of  tbe  Juris- 
prudence Department,  delivered  an  introductory  ad- 
dress to  (he  general  body  of  members,  after  which  the 
bu5ine.ss  of  the  several  departments  regularly  com- 
menced, 'i'hese  departments  were  four  in  number — 
viz..  Jurisprudence,  Education,  Health,  and  Kconomy 
and  Trade.  To  the  Jurisprudence  Department  was 
annexed  a  Reformatory  Seclion,  which  dealt  with  the 
special  subject  of  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  a 
General  Average  Section,  for  the  discussion  of  the 
draught  of  a  code  prepared  by  the  International 
(ieneral  Average  Committee.  An  Agricultural  Sec- 
tion was  added  to  the  department  of  Economy  and 
'J'rade,  to  which  was  referred  the  subjects  of  statute 
hirings,  the  sale  and  transport  of  cattle,  &c.  In  order 
to  concentrate  attention  on  the  principal  points  to  be 
elucidated  in  the  ilitFerent  sections,  three  definite  sub- 
jects were  assigned  to  each,  and  thrown  into  the  form 
of  questions.  In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  the  questions  discussed  were — 
1.  What  are  the  effects  upon  trade  of  the  existing 
laws  of  maritime  warfare  V  2.  Is  tlie  granting  of 
patents  for  inventions  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
trade?  3.  In  what  respects,  and  to  what  extent, 
should  government  security  and  supervision  be  applied 
to  the  provident  investments  of  the  woiltiiia;  classes? 
Eminent  men  in  the  several  sections  were  fixed  upon 
to  state  the  questions  and  open  Ihe  discussions.  The 
important  deparlmeut  of  Education  was  presided  over 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  delivered  an  opening 
aildress ;  and  among  the  subjects  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  his  section  were — What  improvementa 
can  be  introduceil  into  our  public  and  endowed  schools, 
and  how  can  the  peculiar  diiTiculties  attending  the 
stale  of  education  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns 
be  removed  ? 

The  following  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
papers  read  at  the  Congress  :  — 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Edwin  Chadwiek,  Esq.,  C.B., 
as  president  of  the  Social  Economy  and  Trade  Department — 
Lord  Brougli.tm  presiding.  The  snlijeet  of  his  address  was 
suggested  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Association  to  the  most  con- 
siderable inanufactures  in  the  worUl,  and  was  "  the  chief  social 
and  economical  questions  wbicli  have  arisen  from  the  external 
civil  war  which  has  shaken  our  gigantic  system  ot  cotton 
textile  production  to  its  foundations." 

Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Holyoake  on  the  working  of 
the  co-operative  system,  especially  during  the  cotton  famine, 
showing  that  in  "the  height  of  the  Lanc.ishire  distress  thfs 
stores  ]irospered,  and  the  working  men  connected  with  them 
were  pi. iced  in  a  iiosition  of  independence. 

A  paper  was  read  by  .Mr.  II.  A.  Arnold  on  tire  late  cotton 
crisis,  and  one  by  Mr  Uolmes  of  Leeds,  on  houses  for  tbe 
p:_'Ople. 

Dr.  Yeats,  in  an  able  paper  on  the  National  Exodus,  showed 
the  effects  of  emigration  on  the  numerical  increase  of  the 
people,  on  Ihe  just  and  natural  relation  that  should  subsist 
between  the  effective  and  the  non-eilective  ages  of  the  popu- 
lation, on  the  labour  market,  on  our  means  of  defence,  and 
our  future  jiiogi  e^s  He  inferred  that  emigration  was  in  ex- 
cess aire, Illy,  anil  regretted  to  see  the  activity  ot  agencies  like 
the  Ameriean  Emigrant  Company. 

.Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on  the  public  works  being 
fai  rieil  out  in  the  manulacturing  districts  during  the  cotton 
famine. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  .Ashworth,  President  of  the 
Manchester  ChainluT  of  Commerce,  on  "  International  Mari- 
time Law  and  its  ICtfects  uiion  'I'rade." 

In  ihe  Juiispi  udence  Deiiarlment,  where  Lord  Brougham 
presided,  a  paper  was  read  by  iMr.  .\.  Sttiait,  and  a  discussion 
taken  on  the  iiuestion  w  lietiier  any  and  what  ameliorations 
can  lie  introduced  into  tlie  institution  and  conduct  of  public 
prosecutions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  public  prosecutor  was 
almost  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  .Iiiri.siirudence  seclion,  Mr.  E.  Stephen  read  a  paper 
on  the  (piestion,  "On  what  principle  slionhl  the  law  deal  with 
questions  of  responsibility  and  mental  competence  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases  l  especlively  'i"' 

In  the  lieformatory  section  Sir  W.  Crofton  presided,  and 
read  a  paper  describing  the  system  pursued  in  Winchester 
jail,  and  also  called  attention  to  the  great  necessity  existing 
for  the  assistance  ot  ladies  in  the  eslablisbiuent  of  refuges  for 
discharged  female  iirisoners.  Miss  Carpenter  read  a  paper  on 
the  "  Non-Imprisonment  of  Children."  A  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Organ,  on  "  Convicis  without  the  Prison." 

In  the  Health  department  Mr.  W  D.  Hasland,  F.R.C.S.,  of 
York,  siioke  at  some  length  on  infant  mortality  :ind  its  causes. 
.Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.K.S.,  read  a  paper  on  " 'I'he  Influence 
on  Health  of  the  Overcrowding  of  Dwelling-houses  and  Work- 
slioiis,  and  by  what  means  could  such  overcrowding  be  pre- 
vented'i'"  Dr.  Trench  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Infant 
Diseases  in  Liverpool."  The  Rev.  D.  Burns  read  a  paper  on 
"  Vital  Statistics  in  relation  to  the  Use  of  Intoxicating 
Liiiuors." 

In  the  Education  department,  presided  over  by  the  Areh- 
bislioii  of  Y'ork,  Mr.  Ford,  suiierintendent  of  the  Society  of 
Friends'  School,  York,  read  a  paper  on  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  provision  made  for  it  among  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Papers  were  also  read  by  the  Rev.  Islnnael  Fish,  for 
Miss  Mary  Sim]ison.  "On  the  Life  and  'I'raiiiing  of  Farm  Boys 
after  School  ilays;"  and  by  the  Rev.  F.  Digby  Legard,  "On 
the  Education  of  Faim  Servants."  The  Rev.  H.  Sandford, 
late  school  inspector  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  York- 
shire, read  a  paper  on  "Adult  Education,  Evening  Classes, 
and  the  As.sociation3  for  promoting  them."  Miss  Carpenter 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  duty  of  Government  to  aid  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  Children  of  the  perishing  and  neglected  classes." 

An  Agricultural  section  met  under  the  pi-esidency  of  Mr. 
Holland,  JI.P.,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  effects  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  steam  cultivation. 

Papers  were  also  read  on  the  improvement  of  cottages. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Burne,  F.R.I  A.L,  of  61,  Harcourt-street, 
Dublin,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Meath  as  his  architect  for  Commissioners  of  Improve- 
ment and  Loan. 
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THE  PERSIAN  GULF  TELEGRAPH. 
(Continued  from  page  1S3.) 
Eeverting  to  our  subject,  the  paying  out  of  the 
Kirkham's  cable  proceeded  smoothly  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  knots,  until  the  fore  tank  was  nearly  empty. 
The  anxious  time  for  the  engineers  then  arrived,  the 
change  from  hold  to  hold  would  soon  have  to  take 
place.  The  biglit  of  the  cable  had  to  be  carried  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  through  the  rings,  and 
then  through  a  narrow  passage  cut  in  the  centre  of 
the  house  on  deck,  and  thence  along  the  bridge,  until 
it  took  up  its  new  -'load"  to  the  alter  tank.  If  the 
ship  had  the  least  bit  too  much  way  on  her  tlie  bight 
would  run  itself  up  and  along  aft  too  fast  for  the 
men  to  handle  it,  and  it  would  probably  foul  some 
projecting  iron,  or  possibly  jump  itself  into  a  kink. 
It  was  niglit ;  the  first  change  of  hold  to  be  dealt  with 
and  the  worst,  as  it  was  from  the  fore  to  tlie  after 
tank,  so  that  the  bight  had  to  run  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  ship.  Besides  this,  to  avoid  cutting 
some  of  the  Kirkham's  beams,  and  to  dispense  with 
the  removal  of  the  permanent  galley,  only  a  very 
narrow  well  through  the  galley  had  been  built. 

When  there  were  only  a  few  flakes  of  cable  left 
in  the  fore  hold  an  experiment  was  made  as  to  the 
time  the  ship  would  take  to  lose  her  way  when  the 
motive  power  was  taken  off  her,  or  rather  as  to  the 
length  of  cable  that  would  be  paid  out  between  the 
stopping  of  the  Zenobia's  engines,  and  the  moment 
when  the  Kirkham  lost  her  way. 

The  Zenobia  was  eased  and  stopped,  and  the  num- 
ber of  turns  round  the  hold  noted  that  passed  out 
before  the  cable  ceased  to  pay  itself  out.  The  paying 
out  then  proceeded  until  it  was  nearly  time  for  tlie 
real  change.  As  the  time  approached  the  watch 
below  were  called,  and  took  their  stations  in  the  after 
tank,  and  on  the  bridge.  Trustworthy  and  old  hands 
were  stationed  to  knock  the  pins  at  tlie  proper  instant 
out  of  the  blocks  in  the  loops  of  the  rings  previously 
described,  to  open  the  hawse  pipe  below  the  quadrant 
and  to  hand  the  bight  up  to  the  bridge,  an  operation 
that  requires  some  skill  and  experience. 

Sir  C.  Bright  took  his  station  on  the  forecastle,  to 
superintend  the  signalling  to  the  Zenobia;  Mr.  Webb, 
on  the  lower  deck,  gave  notice  when  it  was  necessary 
to  ease  and  stop  the  ship,  and  gave  orders  as  to  the 
releasing  or  application  of  the  brakes,  and  superin- 
tended the  change  generally;  while  Mr.  Alexander 
took  charge  of  the  brakes  themselves.  All  being 
ready,  the  Zenobia  was  eased,  and  then  stopped,  just 
when  it  was  considered,  according  to  the  previous  ex- 
periment, the  cable  would  run  itself  out  of  the  forehold 
by  the  time  the  ship  had  stopped  ;  the  brakes  were 
at  the  same  time  released  entirely.  Gradually  the 
cable  swept  round  the  hold  slower  and  slower, 
then,  stopping  for  a  moment,  would  start  into  motion 
again,  and  surge  out  several  turns  round,  until 
when,  after  about  twenty  minutes  the  cable  stopped 
entirely,  there  was  literally  only  half  a  turn  left 
round  the  hold,  so  well  had  the  time  required  to  stop 
been  estimated. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  during  this  time,  and 
as  the  last  movement  of  the  cable  ceased  the  silence 
was  complete,  and  was  then  broken  only  by  the  order 
to  "  put  the  brakes  hard  down,  knock  out  the  pins  in 
the  loops,  open  the  hawse,  and  hand  the  bight  up.  and 
haul  down  in  the  after  hold,"  which  was  executed 
with  great  regularity  and  precision,  the  bight  being 
carefully  handed  up  the  hatch  by  an  experienced  fore- 
man, named  Jackson,  and  along  the  bridge  by  another 
named  Bishop.  At  the  same  time  the  men  in  the 
after  tank  hauled  down  the  slack  cable  until,  when 
the  bight  was  thus  all  drawn  down  into  the  after 
hold,  the  cable  lay  fair  in  the  fairleaders  from  the 
after  hold  to  the  brake.  The  brakes  were  then  eased 
up,  and  the  signal  made  to  the  Zenobia  to  "  go  on," 
at  5  35  a.m.,  of  the  5th.  Thus  the  first  change  of 
hold  ever  executed  in  a  ship  under  tow  had  been  euc- 
cessfuUy  accomplished. 

The  paying  out  then  proceeded  as  before,  with 
great  regularitv.  At  7  p.m.  of  the  5th  a  long  abstract 
of  political  news,  just  received  at  Bombay  by  the 
English  mail,  was  received  from  the  shore,  through 
the  cable,  on  board  the  Kirkham,  and  this  was  tele- 
graphed on  to  the  Zenobia,  by  means  of  the  lamp 
telegraph  with  great  rapidity.  About  7-30  p.m.,  the 
change  from  the  after  to  the  main  hold  was  executed, 
and  owing  to  the  size  of  the  main  hold,  and  its  more 
circular  form,  and  the  design  of  the  rings,  cones,  &c., 
being  unfettered  by  any  consideration  of  beams,  the 
arrangements  here  were  so  perfect  that  the  cable 
swept  round  with  the  most  perfect  regularity.  The 
speed  was  increased  to  the  greatest  speed  the  Zenobia 
could  attain,  which,  at  times,  reached  nearly  six 
knots. 

At  10-40  of  the  6th  the  cable  was  nearly  all  payed 
out  of  the  Kirkham,  and  she  was  anchored,  when 
about  half  a  mile  was  left  in  the  hold,  off  Kas  Mun- 
daroney. 

The  Semiramis,  with  the  Marian  Moore  in  tow,  soon 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  signal  was  made  from  the 
Marian  Moore,  "  anchor  ou  our  starboard  bow,"  which 
was  accordingly  done. 


The  cable  in  the  hold  was  then  hauled  up  and 
coiled  down  on  deck,  and  the  end  passed  out  of  the 
stern  sheave,  and  hauled  by  a  hawser  on  board  the 
Marian  Moore ;  the  bight  of  the  cable  was  then  care- 
fully lowered  over  the  stern  of  the  Kirkham  into  a 
boat,  and,  when  all  the  slack  had  been  hauled  in  on 
board  the  Marian  Moore,  the  biglit  was  let  go  from 
the  boat  at  about  4  p.m.,  thus  freeing  the  cable  finally 
from  the  Kirkham. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  some  of  the  gear,  stores, 
and  men  were  transhipped  to  the  Marian  Moore.  The 
next  day,  the  7th,  the  transhipment  proceeded,  and 
the  splice  having  been  made  during  the  night,  at  about 
3  p.m.  ;  the  Zenobia  took  the  Marian  Moore  in  tow, 
at  4  p.m.  both  ships  weighed,  and  paying  out  was  again 
resumed.  At  4'25  a.m.  of  the  8th  the  change  from 
the  fore  to  the  after  hold  of  the  Marian  Moore  was 
effected,  and  at  9-45  a.m.  the  ship  was  anchored  and 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  off  Ras  Jask,  where  it  was 
arranged  that  the  ships  should  stop  till  G  p  in.,  so 
that  the  opposite  coa  t  and  Malcolm's  Inlet  might  be 
made  at  daylight  the  f(dlowing  day.  Towards  the 
afleinoon  the  weather  looked  threatening,  but,  never- 
theless, a  start  was  made  at  6  30  p.m.,  and,  the 
weather  resuming  its  favourable  aspect,  the  paying 
out  proceeded  as  before.  At  11-lOp.m.  the  change  from 
the  after  to  the  main  tank  occuired,  and  was  executed 
with  equal  success  to  the  previous  changes,  all  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  occurred  during  dark. 

About  9  a.m.  Malcolm's  Inlet  was  entered,  and  at 
0  40  p.m.  the  Alarian  Moore  anchored  in  twenty-eight 
fathoms,  having  about  six  miles  left  in  the  hold. 

Preparations  were  then  made  by  Colonel  Stewart 
for  erecting  a  temporary  camp  and  station  on  the  isth- 
mus that  separates  Slalcolm's  Inlet  from  Elphinstone 
Inlet.  The  place  originally  proposed  for  the  station 
was  Kasab,  a  village  on  the  coast,  about  nine  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  isthmus,  but,  as  no  pre- 
parations for  a  station  there  had  been  commenced,  it 
was  determined  to  erect  a  temporary  station  on  the 
isthmus  itself  for  the  present. 

'I'he  isthmus  itself  is  rocky,  and  steep,  and  high, 
and  it  required  considerable  labour  and  energy  to  drag 
all  the  necessary  material  of  stores,  provisions,  and  water 
for  a  station  to  the  selected  site.  By  the  13th  matters 
were,  however,  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  the 
landing  of  the  end  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  this  was 
accordingly  accomplished  by  about  noon,  amidst  .salutes 
from  the  Zenobia,  Coromandel,  and  Marian  Moore. 
The  water  was  deep  for  such  an  operation,  and  special 
precaution  had  to  be  taken.  The  usual  hemp  stoppers 
in  the  boats  were  replaced  by  two  messengers  rove 
through  blocks  in  the  bows  of  the  sternmost  boat,  or 
"  stopper  boat."  Oneortlie.se  was  made  fast  to  the 
cable,  and  then  eased  away  by  a  turn  round  the  tharnt, 
until  the  hitch  was  close  aft,  when  the  other  messenger 
was  bent  on,  and  the  first  cast  off,  overhauled  again 
in  time  to  be  made  fast  again  by  the  time  the  hitch  of 
the  first  reached  aft.  Thus  all  danger  of  a  "  run"  was 
avoided. 

After  the  cable  had  been  properly  entrenched  ashore 
it  was  tested  electrically,  and  found  perfect,  and  the 
engineer's  duty  of  laying  the  first  section  thus  satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  Marian  Moore,  with 
Messrs.  Webb,  Laws,  and  the  rest  of  Sir  0.  Bright's 
staff,  left  in  tow  of  the  Zenobia,  for  Bombay,  in  order 
to  see  the  Assaye  and  Tweed,  which  ships  had  arrived 
at  Bombay,  finally  prepared  before  they  were  brought 
up  the  Gulf. 

The  Marian  Moore  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  21st,  and  the  next  day  she  was  taken 
alongside  the  Tweed,  and  all  the  cable  that  remained 
in  her  transferred  to  the  Tweed.  All  the  buoys,  ropes, 
chain  anchors,  and  gear,  together  with  the  men, 
amounting  to  about  64  in  all,  were  then  transferred 
to  the  Tweed,  and  finally  all  the  cabin  furniture  was 
transhipped;  and  on  the  26th  the  engineering  and 
electrical  staflF  shifted  over  to  the  Tweed.  All  the 
preparations  of  the  machinery  and  holds  in  the  Tweed 
and  Assaye  were  finally  completed  by  the  29th,  and 
on  the  1st  of  March  the  Tweed,  in  tow  of  the  Zenobia, 
and  the  Assaye,  in  tow  of  the  Semiramis,  started  for 
the  Gulf. 

On  the  11th  of  March  the  Tweed  brought  up  oflf 
Kasab,  and  on  the  13th  the  Zenobia  took  her  in  tow 
into  Elphinstone  Inlet,  and  anchored  her  near  a  little 
island  where  the  station  had  been  established  by 
Colonel  Stewart  in  place  of  the  isthmus,  when  it  was 
found  the  native  Arabs  were  rather  troublesome,  the 
link  between  the  island  and  the  isthmus  having  been 
supplied  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  covered  cable,  layed 
b}'  Sir  C.  Bright.  This  piece  of  cable  was  found  de- 
fective, and  it  became  necessary  to  replace  it  by  a 
piece  of  the  ordinary  Persian  Gulf  cable,  and,  as  a 
double  precaution,  two  lengths  of  these  were  laid  on 
the  14th  and  15th. 

The  Semiramis  and  the  Assaye  had  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  13lh,  and  left  to  coal  at  Basidore  on 
the  l>ith.  On  the  18th  the  end  from  the  Tweed  was 
landed  on  the  island,  and  on  the  evening,  at  5-30  of 
the  same  date,  the  second  section  was  commenced, 
the  Zenobia  being  still  the  towing  vessel. 


The  paying  out  proceeded  well  all  that  night.  On 
the  evening  of  the  19th,  however,  the  wind,  which 
was  from  the  westward,  fre.shened,  and  retarded  tlie 
progress  so  that  the  p.iying  out  was  reduced  at  one 
time  to  2J  knots  per  hour. 

At  nif^lit  the  wind  dropped,  and  the  paying  out 
proceeded  favourablj'.  On  the  20lh  two  changes  of 
holds  were  executed  with  the  same  regularity  and 
success  as  before. 

On  the  21st,  at  8  p  m.,  nearly  all  the  cable  in  the 
Tweed  was  expended,  and  the  vessel  was  brought  up, 
being  distant  from  Bushire  about  thirty-two  miles. 
The  Coromandel  had  parted  company  with  the  paying 
out  ships  off  Basidore  to  fetch  on  the  Assaye,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  detention  which  would  have  taken  place 
had  tliat  vessel  waited  for  the  Semiramis  to  coal. 
Ab(mt  midnight  the  Coromandel  arrived,  with  the 
-Assaye  in  tow.  The  next  day  the  end  was  passed 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Assaye,  and  the  shifting  of 
gear,  men,  and  staff,  commenced  while  the  splice  was 
being  proceeded  with. 

At  5  a.m.  the  Amberwitch,  the  little  steamer  that 
is  fitted  up  for  repairing  the  cable,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Stiffe,  joined  the  expedition. 

At  2  p.m.  of  the  23rd  paying  out  was  again  com- 
menced from  the  Assaye,  and  at  9-15  a.m.  of  jhe 
same  date  the  Assaye  was  anchored  off  the  landing 
place  near  Bushire,  Lieutenant  Stiffe,  in  the  Amber- 
witch,  having  piloted  the  vessel  to  her  anchorage, 
which  was  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  the  shore. 

On  the  24th  half  a  mile  of  cable  was  coiled  into 
the  paddle  box  boats  of  the  Zenobia,  and  two  and  a 
half  into  the  Amherwilch  ;  and  at  5  p.m.  the  bight 
was  let  go  from  the  As.saye,  and  the  Amberwitch 
payed  out  the  cable  towards  the  shore,  and  anchored 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  The  remainder  in 
the  paddle-box  boats  was  then  paj-ed  out,  and  the  end 
landed  about  8  p  m.,  almost  in  total  darkness.  The 
cable  was  then  led  up  the  cliff,  and  along  a  trench,  to 
a  small  camp  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  end, 
about  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Bushire. 
Thus  ended  the  laying  of  the  Mussendum  and  Bushire 
section. 

The  next  day  Lieutenant  Sliffe  was  despatched  in 
the  Victoria,  Lieutenant  Arnot,  to  lay  down  buoys  on 
the  proposed  route  of  (he  cable  near  Fan,  where  the 
Gulf  begins  to  get  shallow,  and  coii.sequently  required 
the  selection  of  the  deepest  water  that  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  more  perfect  safety  of  the  cable. 

On  the  25th  the  Assaye  was  lowed  by  the  Amber- 
witch to  a  position  west  of  her  previous  anchorage,  so 
that  the  next  section  might  not  overlay  the  part  just 
laid. 

The  necessary  length  of  cable  was  then  payed  into 
the  Amberwitch  and  paddle-box  boats,  and  at  5  p.m. 
again  the  Amberwitch  payed  out  towards  the  shore, 
and  anchored  close  in,  and  the  first  end  of  the  Bushire 
and  Fan  section  was  landed  at  night,  by  lamplight. 

On  the  26th,  2-50  p.m.,  the  paying  out  was  once 
more  commenced,  the  Coromandel  being  ahead,  the 
Zenobia  towing  the  Assaj-e,  and  the  Amberwitch 
following. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  (Easter  Sunday)  the 
Victoria  was  sighted  in  position,  and  the  various  buoys 
laid  by  Lieutenant  Stiffe  were  passed  in  succession, 
and  at  about  7  p.m.  the  Assaye,  being  in  about  four 
fathoms,  anchored,  thus  ending  all  the  paying  out 
that  was  required  from  the  large  sailing  ships  between 
Gwador  and  Fau. 

A  grand  lighting  up  of  the  Assaye  with  blue  lights 
on  every  yard  arm  and  mast  head,  and  discharges  of 
rockets,  celebrated  this  stage  in  affairs.  The  next 
morning  the  difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome  became 
very  apparent.  No  land  was  visible  with  the  naked 
ej'e,  and  with  the  glass  only  was  it  possible  to  discern 
a  faint  broken  grey  line  which  represented  the  shore, 
where  yet  had  to  be  taken  the  cable.  This  shore  was 
about  nine  miles  distant,  the  bottom  shoaling  gra- 
dually the  whole  way. 

On  the  28th  Colonel  Stewart,  Sir  C.  Bright,  Captain 
Bradshaw,  and  Colonel  Goldsmid  started  in  the  Coro- 
mandel and  Victoria  for  Fau,  to  reconnoitre,  and 
make  arrangements  for  a  portion  of  the  land  line, 
four  miles  in  length,  which  was  necessary  to  join  Fau, 
a  village  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  to  the  place  where  the 
cable  was  to  be  landed. 

At  noon  of  the  same  day  Mr.  J.  C.  Laws,  the 
electrician,  reported  "  no  continuity"  between  the 
Assaye  and  Bushire,  and  the  fault  92  5  N.  miles 
distant  from  end  on  board  Assaye,  the  insulation 
being,  at  the  same  time,  perfect. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Webb,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Stewart 
and  Sir  C.  Bright,  then  immediately  began  to  take 
steps  for  the  repair  of  the  line,  and  as  it  wa«  no  longer 
of  any  use  to  keep  the  cable  hanging  over  the  stern, 
requiring,  as  it  did,  very  careful  and  arduous  evolu- 
tions, with  a  hedge  aiichor,  on  the  swinging  of  the 
ship  at  each  change  of  tide  (which  ran  here  about  four 
knots),  the  cable  was  cut  ami  buoyed  over  the  stern, 
and  the  ship  allowed  to  swing  freely  to  her  anchor. 
The  next  morning  (29th)  at  daylight  the  end  was 
picked  up,  and  the  Assaye  moved  half  a  mile  away 
from  it,  and  the  end  then  permanently  buoyed  with 
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two  buoj'8.  The  Aniberwitch  was  then  hung  to  the 
Assaye,  and  prepared  to  take  cable  from  the  latter 
vessel. 

Ill  the  mean  time  Colonel  Stewart,  and  Sir  C. 
Bright,  having  returned,  and  approved  of  all  that  had 
been  done,  the  Zenobia  was  despatched  to  take  Messrs. 
Laws  and  Lambert  to  Uushire,  to  corroborate  their 
tests  from  that  end  of  tlie  section. 

At  10  p  m.  of  the'iOlh  hauling  in  from  the  Assave, 
by  means  of  the  steam  "  picking-up"  machinery  in  the 
Amberwitch,  was  commenced,  and  continued  through 
the  night  withimt  intermission,  and  at  11  a.m.  of  the 
30th  215  miles  of  cable  had  been  transhipped,  which 
was  consideieJ  ample  for  any  repairs  that  might  be 
requiied. 

A  great  deal  of  spare  machinery  had  then  to  be 
shifted  from  the  Aniberwitch,  and  afterwards  the  men, 
stores,  and  gear  had  to  be  shifted  to  the  Aniberwitch. 
Th's  was  all  acconipKshed  by  midnight,  in  spite  of  a 
very  dark  night  and  very  heavy  tideway,  and  at  1 
a  m.  of  the  31st  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb,  at  whose  disposal 
the  Amberwiteh  had  been  placed  by  Colonel  Stewart, 
for  the  operation  of  repairing  the  line,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  J.  Woods,  took  passage  in  that  vessel,  and 
star;ed  for  the  locality  of  the  fault. 

At  4  p  m.  of  the  31st  the  Zenobia  was  met  return- 
ing fri}m  Bushire,  and  Mr.  Laws  and  his  assistant,  Sir. 
Lambert,  took  passage  in  the  Amberwitch,  havmg 
tested  from  Bushire,  and  found  that  the  tests  taken 
from  both  ends  made  the  fault  at  93'4  from  the  end 
in  the  Assaye,  or  a  difference  of  only  0'9  from  the 
single  test.  The  Aniberwitch  was  then  run  on  until 
the  Isl.ind  of  Karrick  was  approached  sufficiently  for 
the  ship's  position  to  be  carefully  ti.Kcd  by  angles  to 
the  objects  on  shore. 

The  distance  and  course  out  to  the  position  of  the 
fault  was  then  run,  and  a  buoy,  having  a  lantern  on 
it,  moored  at  the  spot,  and  dredging  for  the  cable 
commenced  at  about  11  p.m.  The  cable  was  hooked 
at  the  second  dredge,  and  hove  up  by  the  steam  ma- 
chinery, and  cut,  at  4  a.m.  of  Apiil  the  1st.  The 
two  ends  were  then  tested,  and  the  fault  foun  d  to 
lay  towards  Fau,  but  (piite  close  to.  Tlie  end  of  the 
part  leading  to  Bushire  was  then  buoyed  and  let  go, 
and  the  cable  wound  in  towards  Fau.  When  2-4G, 
N.M.,  were  in,  the  cable  was  cut,  and  the  fault  found 
to  be  in  the  piece  thus  cut  off.  The  new  cable  in  the 
hold  -was  then  attempted  to  be  joined  on,  but  it  was 
found  that  a  difficulty,  once  or  twice  before  e.xpe- 
rienced  on  other  cables,  here  interfered  with  thejoining 
of  the  gutta-percha.  As  soon  as  the  soft  warm  gutta- 
percha was  applied  to  the  joint,  the  percha  bubbled  up, 
and  thus  prevented  a  perfect  joint,  sliowing  that  air 
was  contained  in  the  cable  between  the  gutta-percha 
and  the  copper.  About  a  third  of  a  mile  more  cable 
was  then  hove  in,  and  a  second  joint  attempted,  and 
no  difficulty  experienced.  I'he  splice  was  then  made, 
and  the  new  cable  payed  out  towards  the  buoy  on  the 
Bushire  end ;  but  as  it  was  night,  and  impossible  to 
see  the  buoj*,  the  cable  was  payed  out  until  it  was 
known  that  the  two  ends  must  overlap  at  least  a 
quarter  of  mile,  when  the  cable  was  cut  and  buoyed. 
On  the  following  morning  (2nd  of  April)  the  buoy 
on  the  Fau  end  was  picked  up,  and  the  cable  wound 
in  until  abreast  of  the  buoy  on  the  Bushir  e  end.  This 
end  was  then  weighed,  and  the  two  sections  being  tested, 
and  found  perfect,  the  tinal  joint  and  splice  was  begun, 
and  let  go  at  about  3  p.m.  The  flag  buoys  were  then 
picked  up,  and  the  ship  started  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  ships  otf  Fau. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GLASS  PAINTINO,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 

(Continued  from  page  104.; 
One  great  cause  of  the  beauty  in  the  works  of  the 
early  artists  is  the  equality  of  pains  they  seem  to  have 
taken  with  all  parts  of  their  design.  It  accounts  for  the 
harmony  which  prevails  between  their  glass  and  the 
architecture  to  which  it  is  made  subordinate.  In  the 
earlier  styles  the  artistic  composition  of  picture  sub- 
jects was  made  effective,  and  the  gi-oups  of  figures 
r  elieved  fi'om  each  other  by  contrasts  of  colour',  rather 
than,  as  in  more  recent  work,  by  opposing  lines. 
Their  shadows  consisted  of  little  else  than  lines,  so 
th.it  the  glass  was  honoured  throughout,  and  the 
rigl  t  principle  of  a  window  was  maintained  as  a  thing 
of  liglrt.  But  as  time  progressed  and  the  arts  of  mui'al 
painting  and  illumination  became  more  realistic,  glass- 
painling  followed  in  the  same  sti-ain. 

There  was  one  mode  of  composition  often  pursued 
thoughout  a  window  which  has  a  most  chaste  and 
aichitectuial  effect.  I  mean  the  use  of  colour  in  the 
figures  alone,  or  in  the  back-grounds  alone;  the  other 
as  it  may  be,  being  all  of  white  glass,  diapered,  or 
relieved  by  strong  lines  and  golden-yellow  stains. 
The  grand  simplicity  of  this  effect  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. There  is  another  admirable  effect  pioiluced 
in  white  glass  by  keeping  both  figures  and  back-ground 
white.    Tho  relief  of  colour  is  given  in  bands  and  blots 


*  Ry  Mr.  T.  Gambier  Piirry.  lioiid  nt  tiro  South  Kensing- 
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of  it  in  parts  of  the  window  not  occupied  by  those 
compositions.  The  effect  I  mean  is  produced  by 
keeping  the  figures  in  pieces  of  glass  of  a  comparatively 
lai'ge  size,  marking  their  outlines  and  principal  folds 
of  drapei'y,  and  so  on  by  very  sti'ong  leading,  the 
back-gi-ound  being  equally  of  white  glass,  but  cut  up 
into  little  pieces  of  geometrical  diaper.  The  relief  is 
perfect.  It  would  be  adnrirable  for  domestic  use 
wher-e  a  single  window,  or  pei-haps  at  most  two, 
would  be  ti'eated  in  this  way  ;  but  there  is  no  relief  in 
it  by  colour  for  the  cold  architectural  masses  of  church 
walls.  Where  such  are  all  pulychronied  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  style  of  glass  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
a  modern  plan,  lately  introduced,  wiih  something  of 
the  same  object,  but  it  utterly  fails :  it  attempts  to  be 
pretty,  and  loses  all  the  vigour  which  makes  work  in 
glass  worth  a  straw.  I  mean  the  plan  of  taking 
sheets  of  glass,  and  di-awing  in  outline  figure  subjects, 
and  putting  in  various  back-grounds,  all  drawn 
exactly  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  piece  of 
glass.  T  he  drawing  is  sometimes  very  creditable,  but 
the  result  weak  and  poor  in  the  extreme.  If  the 
makers  of  such  work  would  only  condescend  to  use 
glass  as  glass,  and  not  like  great  sheets  of  paper,  and 
would  bear  to  be  told  that  leading  is  not  a  vulgar 
expedient  all  very  well  for  the  poor  benighted  Goths, 
who  could  not  make  such  fine  great  sheets  of  glass  as 
we  can,  they  would  then  succeed  where  they  now  fail. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  leading  which  gives 
consistency  to  a  glass  painting  arrd  vigour  to  its 
effect. 

I  v/as  speaking  of  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of 
painting  during  the  fifteenth  century.  They  wei-e  the 
first  poison-di-ops  which  ultimately  ruined  the  art 
applied  to  glass.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
centirr-y  little  harm  was  done.  Shadows  were  used  in 
the  dr-aperies,  but  they  were  used  as  they  ought  to  be 
for  glass.  The  folds  wer'e  marked,  as  in  the  previous 
style,  by  strong  and  fine  lines,  the  shadows  in  the 
fewest  possilde  places  so  darkened  as  to  save  the  rest 
from  weakness.  The  points  in  the  figure  composition 
and  the  relief  of  the  parts  were  maintained  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  glass-painting,  by  the  conti'ast  of 
colours  and  the  shapes  of  the  pieces,  and  pre-eminently 
by  the  reckless  boldness  of  the  leading. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  care 
that  was  lavished  on  the  ornamental  as  disiinguished 
fi-om  tlr<!  pictorial  parts.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  high  and  refined  sense  of  beauty  can 
only  be  shown  in  figure-painting.  Ornamentation  is 
to  art  what  the  varieties  in  fiu'in  and  tint  of  leaves 
and  fiowers  are  to  nature,  and  often  expressive  of  its 
greatest  beauty.  It  is  a  branch  of  art  never  despised 
by  the  really  great  artist.  The  priirciple  of  an  ara- 
besque, if  only  used  in  the  right  place,  is  admirable. 
The  early  Gothic  and  Norman  arabesques  were  mag- 
nificent. There  is  just  in  them  that  legitimate  place 
for  wild  fancy  which  is  wanted  somewhere — a  sort  of 
safety-valve  for  fuir,  which  must  break  out  some- 
wheie,  and  might  otherwise  become  dangerous. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  treat- 
ment of  pictures  in  glass  became  more  and  more  re- 
laxed. The  artists  had  hitherto  been  guided  by  the 
safe  principle  of  difference  to  the  architecture  of  which 
their  work  formed  a  part.  After  that  time  the  archi- 
tect's design  seemed  to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
painter's  condescension.  He  spread  his  picture  over 
the  whole  window-space,  regardless  of  all  obstacles. 

A  little  later  than  this  a  magnificent  style  of  glass- 
painting  was  developed  in  Italy.  Glass  was  treated 
pictorially,  indeed  ;  but,  like  most  genuine  artists  as 
they  were,  the  Italian  designers  of  those  pictui-es  felt 
intuitively  that  the  compositions  and  resources  of 
other  styles  were  unsuitable  for  glass.  So  they  went 
in  for  light  and  colour  like  men  ;  and  designed,  for 
bi-eadth  of  contrast  and  vigour  of  effect,  figui-es,  archi- 
tecture, fruit,  flowers,  animals;  and  then  leaded  them 
all  together,  regardless  of  atmospheric  effects  and  pei'- 
spective,  and  with  an  equality  of  colour  throughout 
and  relief  in  the  detail  just  enough  to  save  all  the 
objects  from  confusion.  The  effect  was  the  most 
powerful  that  glass  could  pr-oduce.  It  was  flat,  archi- 
tectural, and  grand  in  the  extr-eme.  The  success  of 
those  windows  consisted  in  this,  that  their  designers 
were,  first  of  all,  consummate  arti>ts  themselves,  and 
then  that  they  had  the  genius  and  wit  to  seize  the 
true  and  complete  idea  of  the  materials  they  had  to 
work  with.  Theirs  was  the  last  blaze  of  that  fine  art 
for  many  a  long  year.  Their  successors  adopted  a 
new  system  by  painting  upon  glass  with  enamel 
colours.  The  result  was  the  rapid  decline  of  the  art. 
They  would  paint.  The  art  of  glass,  therefore,  was 
no  more.  Such  was  the  fate  of  glass-painting  south 
of  the  Alps.  In  the  north  much  the  same  result  oc- 
curred. Religious  and  political  troubles,  far  and  wide, 
confirmed  it.  But  here  and  there,  and  moi'e  particu- 
larly in  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  old  vigour  of  the 
art  was  revived.  But  the  taste  of  the  times  was 
coarse,  and  the  idea  of  art  was  too  realistic  to  be  at- 
tained ill  glass,  without  straining  it  beyond  its  proper 
functions.  Some  grand  effects  were,  however,  pro- 
duced by  combining  the  inlaid  system  of  the  best 
times  with  the  enamel-painting  of  the  worst.  The 
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inferior  artists  revelled,  as  usual,  in  violent  effects. 
The  public  taste  of  their  day  was  low,  and  was  grow- 
ing lower.  There  was  no  demand  for  good  art,  so 
there  was  no  sup|ily.  And  so  the  art  dwindled  away, 
till  it  fell,  as  I  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  ad- 
dress, into  the  hands  of  the  plumbers. 

By  this  very  sketchy  review  of  the  history  of  the 
art,  from  its  earliest  day  to  out  own,  and  by  oar  own 
personal  observation  of  the  works  which  remain  of  Ihs 
various  periods  and  styles,  by  the  rai'ity  of  success 
and  the  frequency  of  failure,  we  must  be  impressed 
that  there  are  somewhere,  if  we  could  but  find  them, 
some  as  certain  principles  for  the  foundation  of  all 
that  is  good  in  this  as  in  any  other  of  the  fine  arts; 
and  that,  for  any  hope  of  its  successful  revival,  the 
first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  master  those  principles; 
and,  further  than  that,  to  clear  from  our  minds  those 
obstacles  which  the  very  kirowledge  we  possess  of 
other  arts  may  cast  in  the  way  of  our  comprehension 
and  success  in  this. 

I  think  that  these  principles  are  perfectly  clear. 
The  subject  appears  naturally  to  divide  itself  thus : 
1,  the  treatment  of  ornamentation;  2,  the  treatment 
of  pictorial  composition.  Of  the  fir-st  I  will  only  say 
that  it  has  met  with  too  great  indifference  at  the  hand 
of  modern  gla.es-painters  in  general.  Ornamentation 
is  capable  of  taking  a  high  position  in  the  scale  of  art. 
The  abstract  beauty  of  form  which  is  its  very  essence 
is  coinpi'eheusible  only  to  the  most  refined  and  intui- 
tively artistic  niinils.  It  is  a  subject  for  glass  painters 
especially,  and  worthy  of  the  talent  and  the  labour 
they  can  expend  upon  it.  I  hope  they  will  do  .so.  It 
involves  quite  as  much  the  improvement  of  the  mate- 
rial of  glass  and  ita  variety  (which  we  are  all  desiring) 
as  its  treatment. 

To  go,  then,  without  further  delay,  to  the  second 
part  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  lies  in  the  treatment  of  pictures  in  glass. 
You  have  seen,  in  the  slight  sketch  of  the  art,  how, 
as  the  other  arts  advanced,  the  glass-painter  was 
tempted  to  push  his  also  forward,  not  perhaps  so  much 
for  any  ambition  to  rival  them,  as  that,  his  eyes 
having  becoirre  habituated  to  a  more  artificial  and 
academic  system,  he  followed  onward  with  the  stream 
of  his  contemporaries.  But  he  found  at  last,  with 
many  other  reformers,  that  advance  is  not  always 
synonymous  witli  improvement.  In  his  time  per- 
spective had  l)ecouie  a  science.  Theories  of  compo- 
sition, of  the  balance  of  lines,  of  the  balance  of  color, 
were  taught  as  a.xionis  of  art.  Pictures  were  no  more 
suggestions  or  remini.scences,  but  actual  representa- 
tions, with  all  the  uatur-al  effects  of  sun  and  shadow, 
night  and  day.  And  why  was  not  all  this  to  be 
effected  on  glass  as  well  as  on  canvas  or  a  wall  ?  The 
glass-painter  seems  to  have  gone  on  a.skirig  himself 
this  question  ;  and  now  in  our  time  people  are  asking 
it  again.  They  are  deuiauding  pictures  for  their 
window.s,  family  legends  and  local  tr-aditions  for  their 
halls,  sacred  subjects  for  their  churches.  How  is  the 
modern  glass-painter  to  proceed  ?  He  certainly 
stands  on  the  'vantage-ground  of  experience.  The 
sirccesses  and  failures  of  past  days  are  all  before  him. 
He  has,  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole  array  of 
materials  for  equal  success:  he  has  himself  only  to 
blame  for  equal  failures.  His  difficulties  are  the 
difilcullies  of  abundance  r-ather  than  poverty.  Style 
after  style  is  oiien  to  his  choice.  Science  is  at  his 
bidding.  Galleries  and  museums  are  open  to  him 
everywhere.  And  the  skill  of  the  modern  artisan 
sets  him  at  ease  about  matters  of  technicality. 

But  is  just  in  all  this  that  his  trouble  lies.  He  is 
impelled  by  all  around  him  to  the  idea  of  advance. 
The  notion  of  accepting  the  principles  of  a  less  edu- 
cated age  is  to  him  a  notion  of  retrogression.  And 
there  are  other  rocks  than  these  also  for  him  to  wreck 
upon.  There  is  the  pre  occupation  of  people,  in  all 
the  absorbing  objects  of  this  busy  age,  which  unfits 
them  for  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  art,  and  gr-eatly  dis- 
qualifies their  judgment.  Then  there  is  the  unsettled 
state  of  architectural  taste,  which  keeps  all  the  arts 
associated  with  it  in  the  same  unhappy  condition. 
Then  thei-e  is  that  most  fatal  conrmercial  element  to 
contend  with— to  which,  indeed,  be  all  honour  and 
respect  paid  within  the  broad  liirrits  of  its  proper 
action  for  individual  and  national  enterprise  and 
wraith— not  when  it  invades  the  realm  of  the  arts 
and  pre.sses  one  of  ihe  finest  of  them,  as  it  does  now 
glass- paintiirg,  irrto  its  service:  no  loose  stone  in  a 
foundation,  no  poison  in  the  food,  no  worm  in  the  bud, 
could  be  an  clement  of  moi-e  certaiu  ruin  than  it. 

1  know  that  here  I  touch  on  a  very  delicate  sub- 
ject. If  I  give  offence  I  regr-et  it;  but  there  are 
occasions  when  plain  opinion  and  plain  truth  must 
be  stated,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  know  that  the 
artist  must  live  by  his  art.  I  know,  too,  that  it  will 
be  replied  to  my  objection  that  the  artist  is  under 
great  obligation  to  the  man  of  commercial  energy  for 
giving  him  the  means  of  constant  employment.  So 
far  so  good — we  are  quite  agreed  so  far.  The  evil  is  not 
her  e.  The  evil  does  not  lie  in  the  man  of  commeice 
supplying  the  artist  with  the  meins  of  constant  em- 
ployment, but  in  the  simple  reversing  of  those  words, 
that  it  is  the  artist  who  is  pressed  to  supply  the  com- 
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niercial  man  with  the  constant  employment  of  his 
means.  That  is  the  evil,  and  a  serious  one.  The 
very  energy  of  the  employer  is  the  rnin  of  the  em- 
ployed. His  talents  are  over-pressed — the  fertility  of 
his  invention  overtasked.  Orders  pour  in — customers 
become  impatient — work  must  be  completed,  or,  in 
its  commercial  sense,  "  turned  out,"  in  a  specilied 
time.  The  result  is  repetition,  inferiority,  and  rou- 
tine. But  a  still  worse  state  of  the  case  is  this,  and  a 
ccmmon  one — that  the  contract  price  keeps  down  the 
quElity  of  the  work — and  quality  is  a  matter  of  lime, 
and  time  is  money  ; — and  thus  a  man's  genius  and 
high  feeling  are  fettereil  and  crushed  because  one 
breath  more — one  step  further  would  not  pay.  The 
rich  stream  must  be  diluted  down  to  the  necessities  of 
trade.  Genius  is  become  an  article  of  commerce,  to 
be  sold  by  the  pound,  or  to  be  measured  at  so  much 
per  foot.  I  assert  that  this  is  utter  degradation  of 
art.  No  art  can  live  long  in  such  an  atmosphere ; 
nor,  certainly,  could  it  rise  above  the  most  utter  me- 
diocrity. Thus  far,  indeed,  it  might  rise,  and  for 
such  a  purpose  the  lower  powers  of  art  are  not  im- 
properly applied.  There  are  very  many  things,  ob- 
jects of  universul  use  and  trade,  of  which  the  value  is 
very  legitimately  enhanced  by  a  certain  amount  of 
artistic  excellence.  For  such  purpose  let  such  a  sys- 
tem prevail ;  for  carpets,  curtains,  silks  and  ribbons  ; 
tables,  embroidery,  earthenware,  clocks,  and  ten 
thousand  other  things,  in  which  dealers  must  deal, 
and  which  manufacturers  must  supply.  The  more 
they  civilize  and  cheapen  their  wares  the  better.  But 
there  are  occasions  also  here  where  a  rather  higher 
character  of  art  is  sometimes  applied  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  painting  of  the  finest  porcelain.  But  I  never 
heard  of  even  that  being  degradeil  as  our  glass  is.  1 
never  yet  heard  of  a  Sevres  vase,  or  a  Dresden  group, 
or  Chelsea  bowl,  being  sold  by  the  measure  of  their 
surfaces,  or  by  any  other  test  of  value  but  that  of  the 
excellence  to  which  the  artist,  by  all  the  powers  lie 
possessed,  could  press,  to  the  very  utmost  of  his  per- 
fection, the  work  of  his  hands.  But  the  glass-painter 
staiids  on  a  higher  level  of  art  than  he  does.  I  know 
that  the  glass-painter  must  live  by  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  that  they  are  but  the  fruit  of  his  genius. 
'J'he  greatest  men  before  him  have  done  the  same. 
The  greatest  architects  have  built  for  money;  the 
greatest  sculptors  have  modelled,  the  greatest  painters 
have  painted  for  money  ;  but  where  was  ever  one 
such  as  they  found  who  would  yield  for  one  moment 
to  the  bondage  of  the  money  for  which  they  worked, 
or  who  would  not,  with  poor  old  Pali.ssy,  have  rather 
burnt  the  last  leg  of  h'S  last  chair,  and  the  last  rail  of 
his  garden  fence,  than  bear  to  fail  in  the  fidl  excel- 
lence of  his  work  ?  If  glass-painting  in  our  day  is  to 
be  submitted  to  such  pressure  as  would  have  crushed 
the  genius  of  a  Rati'aelle,  it  has  small  chance  of  vita- 
lity, and  none  of  perfection. 

But  I  must  not  be  misunderstood.  I  desire,  by  no 
means,  to  pass  a  sweeping  censure  against  the  combi- 
nation of  the  commercial  man  and  the  artist.  Our 
vrhole  social  state  is  changed  since  the  days  of  those 
peaceful  contemplative  poets  of  art  who  began  their 
work  with  prayer,  and  mingled  their  colours  with 
devotion,  making  religion  as  much  a  medium  of  art  as 
art  a  medium  of  religion — men  who  worked  the  live- 
long dav,  refreshing  their  spirits  and  their  eyes  on  the 
tranquil  and  lovely  scenery  of  Umbria. 

But  do  3'ou  reply — "  Yes,  but  those  men  often  un- 
derto  ik  great  works  on  contract,  and  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  fixed  lime  too?"  Yes,  they  did;  Imt  who  made 
the  contract — who  fixed  the  time  ?  Not  any  com- 
mercial partner  who  had  to  make  money  out  of  the 
artist's  brains.  No;  for  no  art  can  reach  excellence — 
the  complement  of  a  man's  full  powers  can  never  be 
attained — but  in  the  freedom  of  undisturbed  thought. 
If  there  is  any  vital  element  in  art,  it  is  that  which  is 
akin  to  poetry.  It  is  a  strange  mixture  in  itself  of 
delicacy  and  power, — qiuilitiea  which  in  the  execution 
of  its  work  maintain  and  modulate  each  other.  Deli- 
cacy would  otherwise  degenerate  to  weakness,  and 
power  swell  into  vulgarity.  Art  cannot  live  as  a 
slave  to  commerce.  When  Perugino  grew  avaricious 
he  prostituted  his  ait.  It  was  lucky  for  the  arts,  and 
for  his  reputation,  that  in  his  younger  days  he  had 
said  his  prayers.  In  those  days  he  had  acquired  a 
power  of  refinement  and  expression  of  the  most 
exalted  character,  for  which  all  after-ages  have 
venerated  his  memory.  He  had  been  a  poet — 
he  had  indeed  been  a  poet ;  but  when  his  studio 
was  lowered  to  a  manufactory,  the  volume  of  his 
glory  closed. 

I  must  repeat  most  explicitly  that  I  by  no  means 
object  to  the  combination  of  the  man  of  business  and 
the  artist  in  an  establishment  for  glass-painting.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
service.  I  only  demand  that  the  two  men  should  be 
in  their  proper  places.  1  demand  that  their  work- 
shops— yes.  call  it  boldly  by  its  proper  name,  for  in 
the  highest  days  of  art  it  always  was  the  "  bottega  " 
— should  be  rather  on  the  more  dignified  model  of  a 
school  cr  a  studio  than  that  of  a  place  of  trade.  I 
know  most  happily  that  there  are  such  existing. 
There  are  very  many  details  of  such  a  "  bottega,"  in 


which  a  man  of  business  habits  would  be  a  perfect 
second  riglit  hand  to  the  artist.  There  are  ordeis  of 
a  common  kind  as  well  as  of  a  higher,  which  must  be 
supplied  from  such  an  establishment.  'J'here  are 
works  of  ornamental  art,  which,  when  once  well  de- 
signed, may  he  many  and  many  a  time  repeated,  such 
as  diapers,  quarries,  borders,  geometrical  work,  and 
so  on,  in  the  various  styles  of  architectural  composi- 
tion ;  for  a  really  good  thing  had  better  be  ofttiuies 
repeated,  than  poor  ones  multiplied.  I  would  even 
say  that  the  repetition  of  a  higher  class  of  pictorial 
compositions  is  by  no  means  to  he  decried,  when  the 
means  at  hand  for  purchase  are  limited.  A  good  copy 
of  a  good  work  is  more  honourable  than  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  bad  original.  The  one  thing  I  demand 
in  such  a  partnership  is,  that  the  artist  should  be 
king  of  the  establishment.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
for  both.  Sucli  a  "  firm  "  (I  call  it  so  because  there 
must  be  some  capital  invested)  sliould  be  like  a  bodv 
corporate,  with  ils  right  hand  and  its  left.  I  demand 
that  tlie  right  hand  should  be  the  artist's — every  finger 
of  it  his.  It  shall  be  for  him  to  say  that  such  a  work 
shall  be  undertaken,  and,  with  wisdom  and  honesty 
(not  always  practised  now),  that  such  another  shall 
be  declined.  I  beg  you  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
opposite  picture,  and  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  a 
by  no  means  impossible  nor  improbable  conversation 
as  this.  Head  partner,  managing  man  of  the  "con- 
cern" enters:  "Well,  John,  how  do  yon  get  on? 
You  must  push  along  a  bit.  We  have  got  that  order 
for  the  Last  Judgment,  for  the  east  window  of  blank 
Church ;  and  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps,  for  the 
Duke  of  Bareacres's  staircase.  You  must  manage  to 
work  off  Honolulu  Cathedral  by  next  inonth,  for  the 
other  big  window  is  promised  for  Australia  before 
Christmas,  and  the  ship  sails  in  about  a  couple  of 
months." 

1  ask  you  to  conceive  the  ut'er  state  of  prostration 
with  which  the  artist  partner  flings  himself  into  his 
arm-chair,  poor  fellow  !  if  head  partner  allows  him 
one;  and  to  realise  to  yourself  the  utter  prostitution 
of  art  submitted  to  such  terms.  I  believe  the  scene 
to  be  by  no  means  exaggerated,  but  to  be  only,  in 
other  words,  of  most  po.ssible  occurrence.  If  art  is  to 
be  a  plaything,  only  let  it  be  honestly  sold  in  toy- 
shops. Let  us  have  no  more  hypocri.sy  about  it,  no 
Pharisaical  nonsense  about  any  height  in  its  aim,  any 
beauty  in  its  motive,  any  divine  gift  in  its  genius. 
But  if  it  be  a  noble  thing,  if  these  qualities  and  objects 
be  really  its  own,  let  it  be  emancipated  to  the  utmost 
possible  to  us  weak  mortals,  from  worldly  pressure. 
Let  the  artist  be  at  his  own  command, — at  liberty  to 
say  yes  or  no;  to  live  in  ami  by  (he  harmonious  as- 
sistance of  his  invaluable  commercial  friend,  but  to  fi.x 
liis  own  work,  bis  own  time,  his  own  price;  to  (bilow 
his  glorious  work  in  quietude,  in  honour  to  his  art,  in 
honour  lo  his  patrons,  and  in  honour  to  himself. 
Commerce  and  art  thus  wedded  together  would  be 
like  body  and  soul  to  each  other.  Only  let  the 
right  hand  keep  the  keys  (i.e.,  the  power  to  ordain 
and  to  dispense),  and  the  left  hand  keep  the  ac- 
count.s. 

It  wovdd  be  a  rare  case  to  meet  with  so  perfect  a 
little  body  corporate  as  this.  There  would  be  no  fear 
for  ils  issue  ;  and,  happdy,  we  know  of  some  fonniled 
nearl)' on  this  ideal.  But,  alas!  for  human  weak- 
ness, it  too  often  happens  that  the  partner  in  poetry, 
though  he  knows  he  is  overworked,  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  say  ''  no"  to  the  glittering  olier  of  a  patron. 
Partner  in  business  decidedly  hopes  he  will  not';  and 
so  the  spirit  too  often  succumbs  to  the  infirmities  of 
the  flesh ! 

If  there  be  one  greater  error  than  another  that  an 
a'  tist  can  commit,  it  is  in  the  transgression  of  the 
nature  of  his  materials.  The  more  evident,  the  more 
distinct,  that  nature  is,  the  greater  is  bis  sin.  Now, 
if  there  be  any  material  at  his  disposal  of  which  the 
qualities  and  resources  are  more  clearly  marked  than 
any  other,  it  certainly  is  glass.  If  in  oil  colour,  they 
are  those  of  depth  and  power  ;  if  of  water  colour,  de- 
licacy ;  if  of  fresco,  sobriety;  of  glass,  they  are  pre- 
eminently those  of  light. 

I  by  no  means  infer  from  this,  what  I  might  be 
mistaken  to  mean,  a  garish,  gaudy  use  of  the  raw 
material.  But  I  certainly  do  mean  that  the  degrada- 
tion of  so  beautiful  a  material  as  ghiss  to  the  condi- 
tion of  cardboard,  as  is  done  too  often  by  the  Germans, 
or  into  oiled  calico  as  by  the  Italians,  or  into  a  very 
bad  .style  of  whily-bmwn  paper,  as  is  frequently  done 
by  the  English  and  French,  is  sim[)ly  an  abnegation 
of  the  art  in  i/lass.  As  I  said  before,  glass  is  a  thing 
of  light  and  colour,  which  calico,  cardboard,  and 
brown  paper  certainly  are  not. 

The  abuse,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  at  the  time  (the 
fifteenth  century)  when  glass  was  manufactured  thin- 
tier  and  more  clear.  The  painters  now  black  it  to 
hide  ils  poverty.  It  is  wanted  for  all  varieties  of 
effect;  and,  rightly  used,  it  can  be  gorgeous  without 
being  gaudy,  and  solemn  without  being  dull.  The 
first  step  to  its  improvement  for  art  purposes  must  be 
the  work  of  the  manufacturer.  1  do  not  pretend  to 
be  versed  in  the  niceties  of  its  manufacture;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  ruby,  the  green,  and  the  white 


would  be  better  made  thick,  the  blues  more  grey,  the 
white  very  variiuis  in  hues,  and  a  more  refr.ictive  and 
a  rich  translucent  rather  than  purely  transparent 
glass,  made  for  tliem  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Railway  between  Armagh  and  Ready. — 
A  meeting  of  the  landowners,  millowners,  and  others 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keady,  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  28tli  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  constinction  of  a  line  of  railway  connecting 
Keady  with  Armagh.  Resolutions  approving  oftlie 
project  were  adopted,  avid  a  provisional  comiiiittee 
was  appointed.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Dil'oii,  C.K.,  the  proposed  line  will  be  eight,  statute 
miles  in  length,  and  the  cost  of  construction  upwards 
of  £60,000.  Tlie  district  to  be  traversed  is  a  very 
populous  one. 

Midland  Company. — A  few  gentlemen  (in- 
cluding Lord  Cloiihriick  and  Sir  Thos.  Burke,  M.P.), 
who  are  shareholders  in  the  Midland  Railway  Co., 
and  are  also  connected  with  the  county  Galway, 
met  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  conversa- 
tion as  to  the  course  which  should  be  taken  at  tlie 
next  nieeiing  of  the  company  in  reference  to  the 
guarantee  by  the  company  of  the  interest  on  the 
government  loan  with  wiilcli  the  line  from  Athloiie 
to  Galway  was  made.    The  meeting  was  private. 

PoRTPATHiCK  CoMPiNY. — The  ordinary  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Stran- 
raer on  Friday,  the  SOth  nil. — Viscount  Daliymple, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  presiding.  The 
cliairnian;  in  moving  the  ado|)tion  of  the  report  said, 
it  was  not  quile  so  favourable  as  they  could  wish, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Irish  traffic  consequent  on 
the  williiJrawal  of  the  steamliout  between  Stranraer 
and  Lariie,  a  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  steamboat  service,  for  the 
line  must  depend  more  upon  foreign  traffic  than 
local.  His  lordship  then  alluded  to  the  parlianien- 
tarj'  proceedings  of  last  session,  and  said  the  ex- 
pense of  gel  ting  their  principal  act  would  have  been 
much  less  had  they  not  encountered  the  opposition 
of  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Company,  which 
they  had  no  right  to  expect.  He  regretted  that 
the  harbour  works  at  Porlpatrick  were  still  in  an 
unfinished  state,  seeing  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
capital  expended  on  the  branch  to  Portpatrick  was 
lying  unreuiiinprative.  He  concluded  by  announcing 
that  they  had  better  prospects  for  the  future,  having 
come  to  an  agreemenl  with  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company  for  the  working  of  their  line  on  very 
favouralile  terms,  which  would  shortly  be  submitted 
to  the  shareholders.  They  had  also  received  the 
promised  coiitrilmtion  of  £10,000  from  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company.  Sir  W.  Dunbar, 
Bart.,  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
was  agreed  to  vvilliout  discussion. 

Borrowing  Powers  of  Railway  Com- 
panies.— Tlie  report  of  the  Lords  Committee,  ap- 
pointed on  the  27th  of  May  last  to  consider  what 
legislative  tneasures  might  be  desirable  to  restrain 
the  directors  of  railway  companies  from  borrowing 
in  excess  of  their  statutory  powers,  or  from  evading 
the  provisions  of  their  acts  of  Parliament,  wit,h  the 
view  that  the  validity  and  security  of  debenture 
bonds  should  be  better  established,  was  issued  on 
Saturday.  The  report  states  that  the  Committee, 
having  examined  witnesses  and  considered  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  them,  are  of  opinion  that  a  com- 
pulsory public  registration  of  railway  debentures  and 
debenture  stock  will  afl'ord  means  whereby  the 
directors  of  railway  companies  may  be  restrained 
from  exceeding  the  amount  of  their  statutory  bor- 
rowing powers. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  lias  agreed  to  take 
£100,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  proposed  Bonarand 
Caiihness  Railway.  His  grace  is  the  largest  holder 
of  railway  shares  in  Britain. 

A  Feat  Unparallelhu  in  the  Railway 
World. — We  have  the  following  from  the  con- 
tractor of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
road : — The  first  through  train  from  New  York  to 
St.  Louis,  by  the  broad  guage,  o\er  the  Atlantic 
and  (ireat  Western  Railroad,  reached  its  destination 
in  forty-four  hours,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles,  with- 
out change  of  carriages  or  break  ot  guage — a  feat 
unparalleled  in  the  railway  world. 

There  are  at  present  ten  railways  in  India  either 
opened  for  a  portion  of  their  whole  distance  or  in 
process  of  construction,  and  some  of  these  have 
branch  lines.  Two  lines — the  Scinde  (114  miles) 
and  the  Eastern  Bengal  (114  miles)— are  finished 
their  whole  length.  The  total  length  of  line  now 
open  for  traffic  is  2,687f  miles,  and  2,100  miles  yet 
remain  to  be  constructed  before  the  system,  as  far 
as  sanctioned,  will  be  completed.  Since  the  1st  of 
January,  J8G3,358.J  miles  have  been  finished  and 
^  opened  up  to  January  last.     Last  year  279  ships 
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carried  out  from  this  country  166,840  tons  of  goods, 
valued  at  £1 ,285,404,  for  the  rail wiys,  while  nearly 
a  lil<e  quantity  was  sent  durinsj  the  previous  twelve 
monihs.  The  shipments  of  railway  materials  to 
India  from  this  country  have  altogetiier  amounted 
to  2,764,781  tons,  of  the  value  of  £15,128,856. 
Most  of  the  servants  of  tlie  companies  are  at  present 
Europeans,  of  whom  there  are  now  2,800;  but  it  is 
tliouglit  that  in  process  of  time  the  natives  may  be 
brought  to  discharge  many  of  tlie  duties,  whicli  will 
tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the  more  economical  work- 
ing of  the  lines. 


SLIGO  TOWN  HALL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  Ol''  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, —  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Sligo  Town  Com- 
missioners have  neither  answered  letters  addressed 
to  them,  or  returned  to  unsuccessful  architects 
drawings  sent  in  in  the  competition  for  tlie  new 
Town  Hall.  This  was  the  more  unaccountable,  as 
the  competition  was  in  every  respect  as  fairly 
carried  out  as  could  be  desired. — Yours,  &c., 

Competitor. 

[Our  correspondent  is  not  strictly  correct  in  his 
statement  above,  as  we  know  of  some  drawings  that 
have  been  duly  returned.  But  this  negligence  of 
committees  and  carelessness  in  returning  valuable 
drawings  is  highly  culpable.  In  the  case  of  the 
recent  "  Bethel"  Church  competition  the  trustees 
had,  after  repeated  applications  and  tlie  lapse  of 
nine  months,  to  be  threatened,  in  one  case,  with 
legal  proceedings,  which  were  just  being  commenced 
when  they  condescended  to  return  them. — Ed.  D.  B.] 


THE  LATE  MR.  EDWARD  M'ALLISTER, 
ARCHITECT. 
It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  have  the  melancholy  task 
of  chronicling  in  our  pages  the  raelanclioly  death  by 
drowning,  while  bathing  at  Clontarf,  of  Mr.  Edvvard 
M'Allister,  architect.  The  sad  details  are  too  familiar 
to  our  readers  to  require  that  they  should  be  again 
repeated.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  has  been 
thus  suddenly  snatched  from  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession at  the  early  age  of  28  years,  was  one  of  the 
last  admitted  fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  and  had  already  exhibited 
proofs  of  considerable  ability  in  his  profession.  He 
leaves  behind  many  friends  won  to  him  by  his  amiable 
disposition  and  unassuming  manners,  and  we  have  a 
difficulty  in  expressing  the  deep  sympathy  which  is 
felt  for  Mr.  M'Allister  (inspecting  architect  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners)  under  the  heavy  afflic- 
tion which  has  thus  deprived  him  of,  we  believe,  an 
only  son  of  such  qualities  and  early  promise. 


;  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  WORKS. 


David  Malcomson,  Esq.,  proposes  erecting  a  terrace 
of  bouses  of  a  superior  class  on  the  lands  of  Kings- 
court,  Tramore,  Co.  Waterford.  Other  improvements 
are,  we  understand,  in  contemplation  at  tliis  favorite 
watering-place.  We  shall  at  all  times  feel  a  pleasure 
in  chronicling  such  praiseworthy  desii-e  to  afford  em- 
ployment as  has  been  exhibited  by  this  gentleman. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  adilition  which  the 
superior  of  the  Christian  Schools  at  Limerick,  Mr. 
Walsh,  is  constructing,  with  the  aid  of  the  bishop, 
was  laid  on  Thursday,  the  sixth  inst.,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  administrator.  'J'lie  addition  to  the 
schools  is  in  the  front,  at  the  next  end  approached 
from  town,  and  it  will  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
space  which  remained  vacant.  The  extension  will  be 
uniform  with  the  pre-existing  building  along  the  road, 
and  will  comprise  four  spacious  rooms,  two  on  each 
floor,  tlie  lower,  if  not  al.so  the  upper,  of  which  will 
be  divided  by  glass  folding  doors.  Thus  a  lecture- 
hall  adequate  to  the  accoinmoilaliofi  of  a  thousand 
boys  can  be  constituted.  The  four  rooms  will  serve 
for  the  instruction  of  four  hundred  boys,  and,  of  course, 
will  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice  where 
others  in  corresponding  numbers  are  taught.  The 
new  work  will  extend  thirty-two  feet  in  front,  rising 
two  storeys.  It  will  be  seventy  feet  in  depth,  coin- 
prising  six  large  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  as 
many  above.  Alltho  materials,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
are  derived  from  the  long  disused  old  College  house 
that  stood  inside  the  gateway  to  the  bishop's  residence. 
The  worth  of  the  materials  is  equal  to  £000.  The 
building,  if  erected  of  new  material,  would  cost  £800. 
The  actual  expenditure  will  thus  be  about  £200. 

Mr.  Corry,  of  Tlio  Crescent,  Belfast,  has  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  £.500,  a  school  house  in  Ashmore-street, 
near  the  i"alls-road,  for  the  education  of  the  children 


of  the  working  classes  of  that  district.  Attached  to 
the  main  building  is  an  infant-school.  The  buildings 
are  tastefully  executed,  and  are  an  ornament  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  schools  were  opened  (m  Monday 
morning,  when  140  children  were  enrolled. 

Considerable  additions  are  about  to  be  made  to 
Dundalk  barracks,  by  seven  acres  of  ground  being 
added  to  the  space  at  present  comprising  the  barrack 
square.  Commodious  as  the  barracks  now  are,  in 
most  respects  the  area  available  for  a  cavalry  parade 
ground  is  somewhat  limited.  With  the  proposed 
additions,  however,  the  Dundalk  barracks  will  be 
amongst  the  finest,  as  they  now  are,  perhaps,  the 
healthiest  in  the  kingdom. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  at  Monks- 
town-avenue,  Kingstown,  on  the  property  of  P.  J. 
Kelly,  Esq.,  solicitor. 

Several  sites  have  already  been  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  villas  and  cottages.  The  new  roads  and 
various  sites  were  surveyed  and  marked  out  by  P.  J. 
Byrne,  jun.,  architect. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  IRELAND. 


On  Wednesday  last  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new- 
Presbyterian  Mission  Church,  in  course  of  erection 
on  a  desirable  site  in  Jervis-street,  was  laid  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roger's.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  plain  in  appearance.  The  material  for  the 
front  will  be  Co.  Dublin  grey  stock  bricks,  with  red 
and  white  bands  and  arches.  The  tracery  will  be 
composed  of  Bath  stone,  and  of  Portland  stone  in 
parts  most  exposed  to  weather.  The  interior  will  be 
of  a  simple  but  neat  character.  The  plan  comprises 
large  school-rooms,  which  can  also  be  used  for  lecture- 
rooms.  The  entire  cost  will  be  about  £2,000.  It  is 
computed  there  will  be  sitting  room  in  the  church  for 
500  persons.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Helton,  of  Perth, 
the  architect  of  the  Rutland-square  church.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Son,  of  Great  Bruns- 
wick-street. 

Tenders  have  been  received  for  the  stucco  work  and 
internal  finishing  of  Arklow  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
H.  Byrne,  architect. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Raheny  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service.  It  was  completed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  above  architect,  from 
the  drawings  of  the  late  P.  Byrne,  K.H.A.  It  is  the 
intention,  we  believe,  to  replace  the  present  lights  in 
the  chancel  by  handsome  stained  glass  windows. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  H.  Byrne,  architect,  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wexford.  Accommodation,  2,000. 
Style,  Early  Gothic. 

A  new  chancel  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Bantry 
church,  with  a  stained  glass  window  and  new  chancel 
arch.  The  floors  are  laid  with  Maw  and  Co.'s  tiles, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cost  is  defrayed  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bantry.  Mr.  William  Murphy, 
of  Bantrj',  is  the  builder. 

On  Thursday,  the  Gth  inst,  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Banbridge  was  performed  by  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  site  of  the  new  church 
is  off  the  Ballydown  road.  The  building  will  be  in 
the  Italian  style  of  Architecture,  of  a  plain  substantial 
nature,  attention  being  given  chiefly  to  comfort  and 
convenience  in  the  interior.  The  length  77  feet,  and 
the  breadth  60  feet.  The  entrance  will  be  by  two 
doors  leading  into  a  vestibule.  Above  the  doors  will 
be  a  large  double  window,  with  cut-stone  ornamental 
columns,  and  the  front  will  be  surmounted  by  a  hand- 
some cut-stone  belfry.  On  the  ground-floor  82  pews 
will  be  erected,  capable  of  accommodating  450  persons  ; 
and  there  will  be  an  end  gallery  calculated  to  hold 
200.  The  ceiling  will  be  panelled  and  ornamented, 
and  an  ornamental  cornice  will  run  round  the  walls. 
The  pulpit  will  resemble  a  platform,  the  plan  now  be- 
coming so  popular.  Special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  ventilation,  and  light  will  be  admitted  through  five 
large  side  windows  and  two  wheel  windows  in  the  rere. 
The  cost  of  the  church  is  estimated  at  £1,400,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  finished  it  will  be 
beautiful  as  will  as  comfortable.  Messrs.  Boyd  and 
Batt,  of  Belfast,  architects;  Mr.  John  Jackson,  Ban- 
bridge,  builder. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  ENGLAND. 


The  Bishop  of  Asaph  has  consecrated  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  built  from  designs  by 
Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  at  Cefn,  near  St.  Asaph.  The 
church  has  been  mainly  built  at  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Wynn,  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Wynn,  M.P. 
It  is  built  of  limestone,  quarried  on  the  spot,  and  is 
designed  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  octangular  apse,  a 
south  porch,  vestry,  and  galile  turret.  The  chancel 
and  apse  are  groined  with  stone,  the  ribs  supported 
by  vaulting  shafts  of  polished  local  marble.  The 
Bides  of  the  apse  are  lined  with  diapered  encaustic 


tiles,  and  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  similarly  paved. 
The  church  is  seated  throughout  with  open  seats  of 
stained  deal.  The  nave  roof  is  also  of  stained 
timber.  The  nave  and  single-light  windows  of  the 
west  end,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cliancel,  are  filled 
with  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  has  consecrated  a  church 
at  Odd  Rode,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  built  by 
Mr.  Randle  Wilbraham,  in  memory  of  his  father. 
Mr.  Scott  was  the  architect. 

The  Bishop  of  Bangor  has  consecrated  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mwrog,  at  Llanfwrog,  overlooking 
the  Irish  Channel.  The  church  comprises  a  nave, 
a  chancel,  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  lofty  stone 
arch,  a  south  porch,  a  robing  room,  and  a  bell  turret 
on  the  west  gable. 

Canon  Guthrie  has  offered  to  contribute  £500 
towards  a  fund  for  erecting  a  chapel  In  connection 
with  Clifton  College. 

The  ancient  church  of  Farrow,  Northumberland, 
is  about  to  be  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  Tliis  church  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  England,  having  been  founded,  as  the 
curious  foundation  stone  still  in  existence  proves, 
in  A.D.  681,  and  is  best  known  as  the  church  of 
which  the  Venerable  Bede  witnessed  the  completion, 
and  afterwards  by  diffusing  religion  and  learning 
throughout  Christendom,  gave  a  wide  renown  to  this 
remote  monastery  of  the  Tyne.  In  modern  times 
the  nave  was  rebuilt,  but  in  wretched  and  incon- 
gruous style,  and  original  features  of  early  archi- 
tecture in  the  chancel  were  defaced  or  concealed  by 
tasteless  alterations.  Mr.  Scott  reports  the  tower 
as  In  a  dangerous  state,  the  four  piers  on  wliich  it 
stands  having  partially  given  vvay,  and  huge  rents 
in  the  arches  and  walls  consequently  follow. 
Besides  putting  new  roofs  to  chancel  and  nave,  an 
extension  of  the  latter,  by  the  addition  of  a  north 
aisle,  is  recommended.  In  taking  down  the  incon- 
gruous vestry  which  disfigured  the  north  side,  a 
curious  low  window  which  had  been  concealed  was 
discovered,  and  a  beautiful  old  priests'  door  has  been 
opened  and  is  to  be  restored.  Arclies  now  wailed 
up,  appear  to  have  been  opened  from  the  chamber 
above  the  vaulting  of  the  tower,  eastward  Into  the 
chancel,  and  westward  into  the  nave,  forruing  that 
chamber  into  a  kind  of  rood-loft.  It  is  proposed  to 
restore  and  open  these  arches,  and  in  this  chamber 
to  place  the  organ. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING, 
ENGLAND. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  whicli 
had  been  recently  cleaned,  painted,  and  decorated, 
has  been  reopened.  The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are 
decorated  with  monograms  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  Cuthbert,  patrons  of  the  church,  interspersed 
with  shamrock  leaves  emblematical  of  the  Trinity, 
and  commemorative  of  St.  Patrick,  and  of  the  eon- 
version  of  the  Irish  nation,  all  the  work  of  the  church 
decorator,  Mr.  Henderson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
celebrated  painting  of  "  The  Agony  of  Our  Lord  in 
the  Garden,"  which  was  presented  by  Charles  X., 
of  France  anil  Navarre,  to  the  late  James  Grieve, 
Esq.,  Orde  House,  and  bequeathed  by  that  gentle- 
man to  St.  Cuthbert's,  was  Inaugurated  on  the 
occasion. 

Some  Augustinian  friars,  resident  in  Ireland, 
desirous  of  ro-founding  their  order  in  London,  have 
purchased  the  house  No.  18,  Hoxton-square.  It  ia 
of  a  very  plain  exterior,  and  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
visited  it.  It  was  also  a  resort  of  King  Charles  II. 
A  curious  discovery  was  made  by  the  workmen  who 
have  been  employed  by  the  brethren  to  dig  the  foun- 
dations for  the  chapel.  They  found  a  subterranean 
passage,  which  led  from  the  house  to  haliitations  at 
somedistance.  Thispassage,  some  parts  of  which  are 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  is  two  and  a-half  feet 
wide  and  seven  feet  in  height.  The  floor  and  roof  are 
laid  with  tiles,  while  the  sides  are  covered  with  rough 
stucco.  On  the  floor  were  some  tobacco  pipes  and 
bottles.  The  brethren  took  possession  of  the  house 
on  the  Htliiilt.  They  atonce  converted  two  of  the 
upper  rooms  into  a  temporary  chapel.  At  one  end  an 
exceedingly  plain  and  simple  altar  was  erected,  having 
a  wooden  handrail  in  front.  To  the  left  a  small 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  indicated  the  position 
fo  a  chapelto  the  Virgin.  The  only  decorations  of  the 
place  were  a  few  rough  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
At  the  top  of  the  staircase  two  or  three  doors  which 
had  been  removed  from  other  parts  of  the  |)lace, 
were  fastened  together,  and  served  as  a  confessional. 
A  gentleman  named  Walker  bought  the  house  for 
£1,500  and  gave  it  to  the  order.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined to  build  a  small  chapel  in  the  garden  at  the 
back,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Uearn,  V.G. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  for  the 
accoinmodaton  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Barnet 
has  been  laid.  It  will  be  built  fo  aceomniodate 
about  200  persons ;  the  length  being  about  60  ft. 
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by  a  breadth  of  32  ft.  Tlie  architects  are  Messrs. 
■Will.-oii  ami  Nicholl,  of  I.iujdoii. 

Another  Roman  Catholic  church  has  been  opened 
at  Wallhaiii. 

This  week  new  churches  liave  been  consecrated  at 
Sheeriicss,  mainly  for  the  soldiers,  and  at  Stonr- 
bridije. 

Tlie  site  of  the  old  workhouse  at  Oxford  has  been 
purchased  for  the  Uonian  Catholics,  who  are  about 
to  erect  upon  it  a  college  on  a  grand  and  extensive 
scale. 

One  thousand  pounds  sterling  has  been  given  by 
a  nobleman  at  Padua  to  the  churcli  of  S>t.  Peter, 
Hatlon  Garden. 


FINE  ARTS. 


The  Commissioners  recently  appointed  on  the  Wall 
Paintings  in  the  Westminster  Palace  have  issued  their 
eport.  They  have  to  state  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  time  (six  years  and  a-lialf)  spent  by  Mr.  Herbert 
on  Ills  picture  of  "Moses  brin>^ing  down  the  second 
Tables  of  the  Law,"  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  water- 
glass  process  under  tlie  sanction  of  the  Fine  Arts 
(;)onimib.sioiier.s,  wliereby  the  artist  bad  to  cancel  a 
quantity  of  his  work,  they  feel  jiistilied  in  recom- 
niendlug  that  a  further  sum  of  £3,000,  in  addition  to 
the  £2,000  he  has  already  received,  should  be  paid  to 
liim  on  account  of  that  picture.  They  are  nf  opinion 
that  the  contract  for  the  remaining  eight  works  should 
be  cancelled,  and  that  if  those  works  are  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with — the  desirability,  by  the  way,  of  which, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Herbert's  great  success,  they  in 
no  wise  urge  (!) — it  ought  to  be  under  a  new  contract. 
As  regards  the  siinilar  case  of  Mr.  Maclise,  the  Com- 
missioners recognise  the  painter's  great  diligence  and 
energy,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  foregone  the  larger 
emolument  he  might  have  received  from  private 
commissions,  and  therefore  lecommend  that  he  should 
1)6  paid  £10,000  instead  of  the  £7,000  it  was  agreed 
he  should  receive  for  his  two  vast  water-glass  pictures 
in  the  Royal  Gallery — '•  Tlie  Meeting  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  after  Waterloo"  and  "  The  Death  of 
Kelson."  They  advise  also  that  Mr.  Maclise's  con- 
tract for  the  remaining  pictures  should  be  cancelled, 
and  if  renewed  that  it  should  be  on  more  equitable 
terms.  'J'hey  further  recommend  that  Messrs.  Cope 
and  Ward  shall  be  requested  to  coniplete  their  several 
series  of  pictures  in  the  corridors,  and  that  each 
should  receive  an  additional  £800  on  the  whole.  The 
Commissioners  conclude  by  expre.ssing  their  "strong 
conviction  "  that  in  future  there  should  be  no  deviation 
from  a  contract  entered  into,  believing  that  nothing 
would  moreefi'eclually  discourage  the  Government  and 
Farliaraent  fiom  giving  important  commissions  than 
a  loose  and  indefinite  system  of  payment. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  picture,  "  The  After  Glow  in 
Egypt,"  exhibited  this  season  in  Hanover-street, 
London,  is  to  be  engraved  in  the  pure  line  manner, 
and  under  the  superintendenee  of  the  artist,  by  M.  M. 
Morelli,  the  size  of  the  plate  being  such  as  will  render 
it  a  pendant  to  the  engraving  from  "  The  Light  of  the 
World,"  by  the  same  painter. 

Messrs.  Day  and  Son  are  about  to  produce,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Siauiiton,  photo-lilhographic  copies  of 
about  twenty  of  the  quarto  edili(ms  of  S!)ak.speare. 

A  room  Just  coinpleted  for  the  open  board  of  brokers 
in  New  York  is  riciily  frescoed,  the  centre-piece  re- 
presenting the  goddess  of  Fortune  emptying  a  salver 
of  coin  upon  tlie  heads  of  a  bull  and  a  bear — the  latter 
hugging  the  pieces  to  the  earth,  while  the  former  tosses 
f  hem  in  the  air. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  receiving  valuable  works  on 
loan,  a  collection  of  choice  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
school,  5G  in  number,  has  been  lent  for  exhibition  by 
Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  and  is  now  arranged  on  the  walls 
of  the  gallery  from  which  the  Mulready  pictures  were 
lately  removed.  The  collection  consists  of  works  by 
Berchem,  Both,  De  Hooge,  Du  Jardin,  Gonzales 
Coqnes,  Flobbema,  Maas.  A.  Ostade,  J.  Ostade,  Paul 
Potter,  Kuysclael,  Van  Stiy,  Weeiiix,  and  other  cele- 
brated masters. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL. 


The  neighbourhood  of  Driffield  is  remarkable  for 
its  Celtic,  Saxon,  and  Danish  remains,  and  for  the 
mediaeval  relics  which  are  constantly  being  found, 
lu  excavatingachaik  quarry  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Clark,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  several  interesting 
fossil  and  antiquarian  d  scoveries  have,  at  different 
times,  recently  been  made.  At  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet  tossil  bones  —including  what  has  been  described 
as  a  human  hand  — shell.s,  S|ionges,  and  other  marine 
and  vegetable  [iroductions  have  been  found.  Some  of 
these  were  completely  converted  into  chalk,  and  others 
into  oxide  of  iion.  and  so  much  resembled  that  metal 
tliat  it  was  the  remark  of  one  of  the  workmen  on 
making  the  discovery,  that  the  quarry  must  at  some 
time  have  been  an  ironmonger's  shop.     The  most  in- 


teresting object.s,  however,  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  are  tlie  handiwork  of  man.  Whilst  one  of 
Mr.  Clark's  workmen  was  employed  breaking  up  the 
large  pieces  of  chalk  which  had  been  dug  from  the 
quarry  into  smaller  portions  for  the  purpose  of  being 
burnt  into  lime,  he  was  somewhat  startled  on  taking 
up  one  of  the  pieces  to  find  that  it  bore  upon  it  a 
.striking,  but  rudely  sculptured  human  face.  'J'his 
figure  was  found  amongst  the  chalk  which  had  come 
from  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  corresponded  in  cha- 
racter and  appearance  with  the  chalk  amongst  which 
it  was  found.  The  man  who  made  the  discovery  was 
positive  in  as.serting  that  the  chalk  upon  which  the 
face  was  cut  was  part  of  that  which  came  out  of  the 
quarry.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  age,  and  of 
having  been  in  the  earth  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
This  disi  overy  was  soon  followed  by  a  still  more  in- 
teresting lelic  being  brought  to  light  under  the  same 
circumstances.  This  article  appears  to  have  been  a 
model  for  casting  a  fibula  or  brooch.  It  is  neatly 
and  clearly  e.Kecufed  in  chalk,  and  is  circular,  running 
off  in  a  baud  or  strap,  ornamented  with  lozenge- 
shaped  figures.  U  is  larger  than  a  crown  piece  ;  and 
in  an  indented  or  concave  border  is  an  inscription  in 
antique  characters.  The  words  when  written  at 
length  are,  "  Jliesas  Rex  Judeorum  miserere,"  which 
may  be  rendered  "Jesus,  King  of  the  Jews,  have 
mercy  upon  me."  There  is  no  question  about  this 
being  a  genuine  production  of  the  peiiod  to  which  it 
belongs,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Brooches  similar  to  the  above  model  are  not  of 
an  uncommon  type.  The  writer  possessed  one  which 
was  ploughed  up  in  a  field  nearly  adjoining  the  above 
quarry.  It  was  of  brass,  but  had  not  been  cast.  It 
had  evidently  been  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  metal, 
and  was  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown.  It  bore  the 
inscription,  "Jesus  Nazarenus  Hex."  Similar  ones 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
One  was  dug  up  in  a  field  near  Ilitchin,  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  was  also  of  brass,  and  the  inscription  on  it 
is  referable  to  about  the  year  1450,  and  may  be  read 
as  follows: — Jhesum  Nazarenum,"  or,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. Both  these  have  pins  extending  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  In  1830  a  silver  brooch  of  the  same 
character,  with  a  moveable  pin,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  five-.shilling  piece,  was  dug  out  of  a  grave  at 
Coventry.  On  one  side  was  "  Propter  me  liodie ;" 
and  on  the  other,  "  Cras  dabor  non."  In  character 
with  the  customs  or  the  above  period  a  map  of  the 
five  wounds  of  Christ  was  instituted  in  the  same  city 
in  the  year  14G4,  and  a  bell  was  put  into  the  steeple 
of  Si  .  Michael's  Church,  with  the  inscri|)tion  upon  it 
of  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews,  have  mercy 
on  me." 

W^e  learn  from  the  City  Press  that  the  following 
antiquities,  fossil  remains,  &c.,  discovered  in  the 
progress  of  the  main  drainage  works,  have  been  pre- 
.sented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works: — Human  cranium,  of  the  bracln'- 
cephalic  type  ;  one  of  the  cymbiceplialic  type;  and 
one  of  full  oval  type,  with  frontal  suture  persLstent, 
as  in  most  Frankish  skulls;  portions  of  skull  and 
horn  cores  of  bos  primigenius  ;  two  crania  of  bos 
longifrons,  or  primeval  marsh  ox  ;  scapula,  a  portion 
of  humerus  and  astragalus  of  bos  ;  portion  of  cranium 
and  of  upper  and  lower  jaws  ofborse;  lower  jaw,  with 
one  molar  tooth  of  elephas  primigenius;  articular  head 
of  fetnure  of  ditto  ;  portions  of  antler  of  large  reindeer 
(Taxandus  prisons)  ;  left  ramus  of  lower  jaw  of  bottle- 
nose  whale  (Hyperoodon  bidens) ;  portions  of  right 
and  left  sca[iula3  of  two  different  whales;  six  frag- 
ments of  ammonites  multipostatus  (Lias)  ;  Bellovacina 
(Woolwich  sands) ;  mass  of  osrea  and  cyrena  cunei- 
formis  (Pliocene)  ;  nautilus  imperialis  (London  Claj')  ; 
a  plain  Roman  sarcophagus  of  Purbeck  markle,  three 
Roinan  leaden  coffins  and  some  fragments  of  pottery, 
all  found  in  Ka-sh  Ham,  in  Essex.  Two  Roman 
horseshoes  of  peculiar  form,  a  flint  celt,  fragment  of 
Saiiiinm,  inscribed  ''  Julius,"  as  well  as  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  fragments  of  Roman  and  inediaaval 
pottery. 


Ulisadanemrs. 

An  Annual  "  Feat"— On  the  28th  ult.,  James 
Matthews,  a  workman  in  the  employ  of  I\lr.  Frederick 
Richard  Fisher,  builder,  of  the  High-street,  performed 
his  annual  feat  of  ascending  to  the  summit  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  spire,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the  vane. 
The  spire,  as  is  well  known,  is  upwards  of  400  feet 
high;  but  notwithstanding  this  altitude,  Matthews 
with  the  utmost  possible  coolness  mounted  the  cross 
above  the  vane,  and  turned  the  latter  round  with  his 
foot  as  he  sat  upon  it.  The  ascent  from  the  weather 
door  is  accomplished  outside  by  means  of  20  or  more 
small  iron  handles,  firmly  fixed  in  the  spire. 

Fall  of  the  Ceiling  of  a  Chapel. — On  Monday 
evening  26th  ult.,  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock, 
the  ceiling  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Boston, 
fe'l  with  a  tremendous  crash.  There  had  been  service 
during  the  evening,  and  the  congregation  left  abr)nt 
eight  o'clock,  at  which  time  all  appeared  as  usual. 


The  ceiling  joists  had  been  separated  from  the  cross 
timbers  of  the  roof,  owing  to  being  inefficiently  fas- 
tened in  the  first  instance.  The  chapel  is  a  spacious 
building,  and  was  erected  about  25  years  ago. 

A  plan  is  said  to  be  under  discussion  for  supplying 
Paris  with  sea-water,  throusih  a  metal  tube  about  a 
foot  in  dianreter,  to  run  parallel  to  the  railway 
from  Dieppe  to  this  capital.  To  accomplish  this, 
a  column  similar  to  that  in  the  Place  Bretnil,  in 
Paris,  about  ISOft.  high,  would  he  erected  at  Dieppe. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  20-horse  power  steam  engine 
would  suffice  to  raise  water  from  the  sea  to  the  top 
of  such  accdumn  On  its  arrival  in  Paris  the  water 
would  be  (listributeil  among  bathing  establishments 
in  the  20  different  an-undissements. 

The  Turkish  novernment  Ins  declined  to  acknow- 
ledge the  award  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencli 
relative  to  the  Suez  canal,  and  fallen  back  on  its 
original  plea,  the  repudiation  of  the  concession. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  works  are  going  on. 

Eighty-one  magnificent  painted  windows  have 
been  placed  in  Glasgow  Cathedral  within  the  last 
eight  years. 

An  Enormous  Ikon  Plate. — Messrs.  John 
Brown  and  Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  rolling  an  iron  plate,  six  feet  by  seven 
feet,  and  thirteen  and  a-lialf  inches  thick.  The 
idea  of  manufacturing  so  enormous  a  plate  origi- 
nated, we  believe,  with  Captain  Inglis,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  would 
be  desirable  to  protect  casements  with  such  a  power- 
ful covering.  The  plate  has  been  forwarded  to 
Shoehurnyess,  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  a  very 
trying  test. — Anmj  and  Navy  GaztUe. 

A  Good  Sugge.stion — A  proposal  has  been 
made  to  the  Hull  Waterworks  Committee  by  llieir 
engineer  to  make  the  lamp-posts  of  the  town  into 
columns  of  water  pipes.  These  could  be  connected 
with  the  mains  beneath  the  surface,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  stand-pipe.  Provision 
could  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  lamp  for  the  fixing 
of  a  long  metal  jet,  and  a  tumbler  cock  could  be 
fixed  at  the  bottom  for  the  turning  on  of  the  water. 
The  keys  conld  be  kept  at  the  nearest  house  to  the 
water  lamp-post,  and  in  case  of  tire,  instead  of  search 
having  to  be  made  for  the  ping,  the  jet  could  be 
brought  out,  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  a 
supply  of  water  be  at  once  brought  to  bear  on  the 
flames.  The  passage  ot  the  water  would  thus  be 
facilitated,  the  resistance  met  with  in  the  hose  done 
away  with,  and  the  supply  of  water  in  a  given  time 
he  increased  one-third. 

The  Times,  September  15,  speaking  of  Benson's 
modern  and  antique  watches  in  the  exhibition, 
says — "  As  affording  the  most  striking  contrast, 
Mr.  Benson  shows  with  these  a  fresh  exhibition  of 
modern  watches,  with  cases  made  from  prize  de- 
signs at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  some  of 
which  are  fine  specimens  of  engravings."  Chro- 
nometer, duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre 
seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  watch,  adapted  to  all  climates.  Benson's 
illustrated  pumjihlet  on  watches  (free  by  post  for 
two  stamps)  coiitaitis  a  short  history  of  watch- 
making, with  descriptions  and  prices,  from  3  to  200 
guineas  each.-  It  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase 
of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free 
and  safe  by  post.  J.  VV.  Benson,  prize  medallist, 
class  33,  h(ynourable  mention,  class  15 ;  33  and 
34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Branch  establishment, 
G3,  Cornhill.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  ciock 
maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to  H.R.H, 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  J.  B.  (we  believe  the  Iniititute  meet  in  November. 
Council  have  h;id  a  meeting.  You  will,  of  course,  recche 
notice  by  circular.)  J.  VV.  ( wo  will  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  heights  you  desii'e).  M.  B.  {in  our  next;. 

We  shall  be  ohliyed  by  receiving  from  any  of 
our  readers,  in  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
morJis  contemplated  or  in  proyrexs. 

Books  for  Beoiew  in  this  Journal  should  he 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mabhot-strect. 

As  several  mistakes  occur  through  correspondents 
not  giving  their  corkuct  post-towns,  it  is 
requested  that  parties  writing  to  the  publisher 
ivill  be  particular  in  this  respect. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  DuRLiJf 
nvii.iiaK,shouldbeaddressedto  Mn.  Peter  Roe, 
42,  Mabbut-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  made. 


RATE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION   TO  THE 
DUBLliN  BUILUKR. 
YiSAiiLY  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8.<. 
„        by  post  ...  ...  ...  10s. 

Payable  in  advance. 


Nov.  1,  ]8G4.J 
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THE  CORPORATION  AND  PROJEC- 
TIONS IN  THE  STREETS. 
^T  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  we  all  of 
us  continue  to  expect  measures  of  an 
intensely  wise  character  to  flow  from  the 
collective  wisdom  of  all  corpoi-ate  assemblies, 
although  the  experience  of  several  centuries 
and  sundry  corporations  ought  to  have  in- 
spired us  with  a  very  contrary  feeling.  We 
remember  a  Northern  city  where  the  "  canny" 
inhabitants  take  a  less  trustful  view  of  corpo- 
rate wisdom.    The  great  pride  of  their  little 
borough  is  a  certain  ancient  gate  of  a  dilapi- 
dated character ;  and,  as  they  point  out  this 
remnant  of  their  departed  greatness  to  the 
stranger,  they  inform  him  in  a  manner  in 
which  most  religious  faith  in  their  tradition  is 
combined  with  a  strong  sense  of  security,  that 
the  said  gate  "  can  never  fall  until  there  is  a 
wise  man  in  the  corporation  ;"  and  apparently 
these  shrewd  calculators  of  human  weakness 
do  not  apprehend  the  I'liliilinent  of  the  proi)heey 
at  any  very  early  date.    We  presume  that 
the  solution  of  tiie  enigma  is,  that  at  some 
future  day  some  aldemnan,  councillor,  or  bur- 
gess, of  a  Louis-Napoleonic  turn  of  genius  will 
burst  upon  the  easy-going,  decaying  little  city, 
like  the  handsome  prince  upon  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  in  the  woods,  and  obtain  a  local  act 
for  the  better  regulation  of  their  streets  and 
buildings,  and  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
"  little  brief  autiiority"  will  be  to  proceed  to 
demolish  this  ancient  "  obstruction"  through 
which,  some  sixty  years  ago,  a  handful  of  raw 
recruits  and  some  sturdy  citizens  drove  the 
only  foreign  foe  that  has  been  seen  on  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  the 
days  of  the  Conquest.    What  right  have  such 
petty  considerations  as  ancient  historic  memo- 
ries, picturesqueness,  or  archasological  inte- 
rest, to  weigh  against  the  march  of  progress, 
and  which,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  would  put 
the  chance  wayfarer  to  tiie  disagreeable  incon- 
venience of  passing  to  and  fro  under  an  old 
gateway,  frowning,  dismal,  dilapidated,  and 
dirty,  all  moss  and  ivy-overgrown,  with  crumb- 
ling brickwork,  not  even  worthy  of  a  "  wig- 
ging," or  presenting  surface  enough  to  hold  a 
coat  of  lime  stucco  neatly  jointed  and  coloured 
in  imitation  of  stone,  and,  worst  of  all,  ob- 
structing the  public  thoroughfare  to  the  extent 
of  eighteen  inches  and  a  lialf,  including  both 
sides. 

But  our  little  tale  of  the  borough  which 
dreads  not  the  advent  of  the  wise  man  into 
the  corporation,  has  led  us  somewhat  away 
from  the  matter  in  hand.  Our  city  has  found 
its  "  wise  man,"  or  wise  men.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say  whether  the  wisdom  which  at  pre- 
sent "  utteretli  its  voice  in  the  streets"  is  to  be 
found  among  the  members  of  the  corpo'-ation 
or  the  servants  thereof;  but  the  state  of  the 
case  is  that  numerous  complaints — too  nume- 
rous for  us  to  notice  each  individual  case — 
have  reached  us  of  the  arbitrary  and  unrea- 
sonable conduct  of  the  authorities  with  refe- 
rence to  projections  of  and  from  buildings. 
Notices  have  been  served  in  an  indiscriminate 
way  upon  shopkeepers  and  others  to  remove 
signs  and  otlier  unobjectionable  projections, 
and  on  builders  engaged  in  the  erection  of 


buildings  in  the  public  thoroughfixres,  to  remove 
the  hoarding  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
public,  leaving  evcrj'one  not  gifted  v/ith  supei'- 
natnral  acuteness  utterly  at  fault  to  conjecture 
the  reasons,  motives,  or  pi-etexts  which  have 
dictated  such  a  course. 

In  theory  it  is  most  desirable  that  corporate 
authorities  should  be  armed  by  law  with  the 
most  ample  power  to  protect  the  community 
from  injurious  projections  into   the  public 
streets,  and  encroachments  on  the  public  rights ; 
but  this  arbitrary  application  of  the  corporate 
scissors  after  the  manner  in  which  hedges  are 
trimmed  on  the  country  roadside  is  quite 
another  matter.    "  There  is  reason,"  we  are 
told,  even  "  in  roasting  eggs,"  and  why  not  in 
the  application  of  the  law  of  projections  and 
sofortli  to  our  public  buildings?    It  is  most 
desirable  that  a  sudden  and  summary  check 
should  be  given  to  a  man  who,  for  his  private 
ends,  encroaches  injuriously  on  the  public 
highway,  or,  in  his  audacity  of  bad  taste,  ob- 
trudes some  monstrosity  into  the  very  noses  of 
the  passers-by ;  but  if  the  powers  vested  in 
the  corporation  are  carried  out  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reduce  all  our  street  fronts  to  a 
Quaker-like   unifoi'mity,    witliout  projecting 
portico  or  porch,  bay  window,  or  quaint  sign, 
bold  cornice,  or  airy  balconj^,  these  powers 
become  a  social  nuisance  and  annoyance,  in- 
stead of  a  boon,  and  we  may  bid  farewell  to 
any  hope  of  seeing  our  future  street  arciiitec- 
ture  eitlier  bold,  striking,  or  picturesque.  Our 
readers  would  scarcely  credit  some  of  the  ca'jes 
in  which  individuals  have  been  noticed  to 
remove  projections  from  their  houses,  and  tem- 
porary obstructions,  such  as  tlie  hoarding, 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  enclos- 
ing new  buildings  in  course  of  erection.  For 
some  time  tliere  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  architects  about  the  unrea- 
sonable restrictions  being  put,  and  likely  to  be 
put  on  (hem  in  carrying  out  tlieir  designs  in 
the  thoi-ough fares  of  the  city,  and  the  com- 
ments of  both  builders  and  architects  have,  in 
such  cases,  beeii,  we  regret  to  say,  expressed 
not  unfrequontly  in   rather  unconventional 
language,  wliich  it  would  scarcely  be  advisable 
to  transfer  to  our  pages. 

In  our  columns  we  reprint  a  letter  addressed 
by  a  photographer  to  a  contemporary,  com- 
plaining of  an  unreasonable  notice  served  on 
liim  to  remove  the  sign  from  above  his  door. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  a  crusade  against 
the  time-honoured,  once  universal,  custom  of 
indicating  to  the  public  by  a  projecting  sign 
the  nature  of  the  trade,  calling,  or  occupation 
of  the  owner  who  dwelt  under  its  shadow. 
We  most  of  us  liave  a  liking  for  these  oddi- 
ties ;  they  do  no  one  any  harm,  and  are  often 
amusing,  and  at  present  there  is  as  little  like- 
lihood I'or  us  in  one  sense,  as  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  us  in  another,  to  knock  our  heads 
against  them.  Many  a  one  of  these  old 
staring,  flapping  signs  has  old  stories  and 
associations  connected  with  it  which  it  has 
served  to  keep  alive ;  and  wlio  knows  which 
of  those  erected  in  our  day  Avill  not  have  its 
story  for  our  chiUlren  and  great-grandchildren. 
With  regard  to  the  trammels  put  upon  archi- 
tects and  builders  by  arbitrary  and  ill- 
considered  straining  of  the  act  in  its  applica- 
tion, Ave  would  suggest  that  those  who  suffer 
from  its  operation  should  place  statements  of 
their  individual  cases  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  as 
probably  a  discussion  of  the  question,  and  a 
remonstrance  from  a  body  of  their  weight  and 
influence  addressed  to  the  authorities,  whoever 
they  may  be,  would  have  the  efl'ect  of  bringing 
about  a  less  whimsical  administration  of  the 
powers  vested  in  them. 


MONUMENTS.* 

With  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
pedantic  successor,  passed  away  all  usages, 
and  the  traditions  of  that  school  of  art,  whose 
birth,  life,  and  death  had  tilled,  we  may  say, 
all  the  preceding  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Looking  at  the  question  simply  from  our  ar- 
chitectural point  of  tiew,  we  would  at  first 
sight  be  inclined  to  fix  on  the  revolution  of 
religious  ideas  in  England  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  preceding  art,  which 
had  been  heretofore  almost  solely  and  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Church,  and  whose  highest  efforts  had 
been  ever  dedicated  to  the  services  of  religion. 
That  this  was  an  important  agent  in  bringing 
about  this  gigantic  revolution  is  undeniable, 
but  it  was  far  from  being  the  only  one.  AVe 
have  seen  ere  this  that  Gothic  art  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days,  days  of  senility  and  decline, 
and  was  already  bowed  for  the  fatal  blow 
that  was  too  surely  to  descend  and  crush 
it  ;   and  there  were  other  agencies  active 
as  well  as  passive  at  work,  no  less  potent 
than  the  one  referred  to  above.    The  spirit  of 
the  age  of  chivalry,  so  wrapped  up  with 
medieval  thought  and  ait,  had  had  its  dying 
brilliant  flicker  at  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold 
and  gone  out  for  ever.    The  discoveries  of 
new  worlds,  and  the  wonders  of  these  and 
others  of  a  mythical,  and  to  this  day  undis- 
covered character,  as  set  forth  by  daring 
explorers,  and  circumnavigators — the  brilliancy 
and  fertility  of  whose  imaginations  is  by  the 
way  in  this  age  of  the  world  beyond  all  ad- 
miration— had  set  England,  in  common  with 
all  Europe,  in  a  blaze  with  a  love  of  travel 
and  excitement,  and  of  novelty  and  change  to 
which  most  European  nations  had  been  jn-e- 
viously  strangers.    There  is  no  necessity  for 
alarm.    It  is  not  our  intention  to  harass  our 
much-enduring  reader  with  the  hackneyed 
themes  of  Caxton  and   "  the  Press,"  the 
"  sunrise  of  knowledge,"  and  the  birth  of  the 
realm's  "  fourth  estate,"  and  all  the  time- 
and-public-dinncr-houored  claptrap  ever  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  the  very  mention  of 
Printing.  Caxton  and  his  press  were  no  insig- 
nilicant  actors  in  this  revolution  nevertheless, 
but  our  business  is  not  so  much  with  primary 
causes  of  change,  as  with  the  accomplished  fact 
that  here  is  sudden,  great,  and  total  change, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  several  agencies  at 
work.    Before  Gothic  art  had  fairly  exi)ired  or 
slei)t  with  its  predecessors.  Classicism  had 
usurped  its  throne,  and  placed  its  foot  upon  its 
rival's  neck,  and  we  at  once  find  ourselves  in  that 
period  of  art  which  embraces  all  the  18th  and 
a  portion,  happily  not  all,  of  the  19th  century  ; 
a  i)eriod  not  without  certain  epochs  of  change 
and  superficial  dilferences  of  phases  of  thought, 
but  none  of  which  are  sulficiently  distinctive 
to  mark  the  flight  of  time  as  it  goes,  or  to 
prevent  our  ignoring  the  insignificant  land- 
marks, and  grouping  all  in  one  school  of  art. 

If  the  middle  ages  stand  out  in  strong  con- 
tradistinction to  these  our  days  in  the  matter 
of  individual  glorification,  and  as  such  arc  en- 
titled to  any  commendable  superiority,  the  fact 
has  one  disadvantage  for  us,  in  that  they 
have  left  behind  but  few  models  for  our  imi- 
tation in  the  way  of  open  air  monuments,  in 
which  our  age  delights.  We  have  said  few  ; 
but  we  might  have  limited  the  number  to 
three  only  (for  the  wayside  crosses  at  sacred 
spots,  and  at  the  entrances  of  churchyards 
and  elsewhere  are  scarcely  types  of  what  we 
refer  to) ;  and  these  three  are  the  survivors  of 
those  twelve  memorials  which  Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Scott  has  called  "  the  most  touching 
memorials  ever  erected  by  a  sovereign  to  his 

•  See  p.  203,  ante. 
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consort ;"  those  so-called  crosses  by  which 
King  Edward  the  First  reverentially  marked 
the  spots  where  the  bier  of  his  devoted  queen 
rested,  on  the  long  funeral  procession  from 
Harby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  she  died, 
to  her  last  worthy  resting-place  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Westminster. 

In  the  ages  which  followed  the  Gothic 
period,  the  taste  for  public  monuments,  which 
has  broken  out  into  a  statue-monument-and- 
memorial-mania  in  our  day,  properly  had  its 
rise ;  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  consider 
what  successes  we  have  achieved,  if  any,  and 
what  disastrous  failures  we  have  made.  It  is 
a  melancholy  result  that,  after  spending  the 
revenues  of  many  a  petty  kingdom  year  by 
year  in  such  things,  the  list  of  the  former  is 
but  meagre  indeed,  and  of  the  latter  so  innu- 
merable that  were  an  architect  or  artist 
convicted  of  crime  and  condemned,  by  way  of  an 
exquisite  punishment,  to  visit,  describe,  and 
catalogue  them,  he  would  fail  to  do  so  in  an 
hundred  years,  if  he  survived  the  task  for 
half  that  period.  Tliere  is  no  distinction 
between  secular  ones  and  religious  ones,  in  the 
church  or  out  of  the  church,  the  same  mode 
of  treatment  appears  to  have  been  considered 
equally  suitable  and  edif)  ing  in  both  positions. 
Statues  on  horseback — and  such  horses  too — 
and  on  their  legs,  stolidly  and  complacently  re- 
garding the  passei-s-by,  in  the  most  stupendous 
of  draperies,  in  the  public  square  or  street, 
or  extravagantly  attitudinizing  and  addressing 
audiences,  as  it  were,  in  the  cathedral  nave, 
where  they  had  no  business  to  do  so  ;  or  else 
where  they  migiit  be  considered  to  be  of  neitlier 
one  class  or  other  (the  most  extraordinary 
eccentricity  of  all  in  which  the  age  indulged), 
perched  upon  the  top  of  lofty  columns,  say  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  at  least,  from  the  spec- 
tator, where  they  mi<:ht  be  seen,  like  Sir  Boyle 
Koche's  celebrated  French  fleet,  "just  out  of 
sight."  It  is  uunecessary  to  go  through  the 
weary  catalogue  with  which  all  are  familiar 
from  their  youth  up,  and  of  the  accessories  of 
these  things  :  fat,  puffy  boys  balancing  them- 
Bolves  upon  impossible  projections,  generally 
speaking  with  oil  her  knuckle  in  their  eye,  as 
Buggcstive  of  siiedding  inflmtile  and  crocodile 
tears  ;  curious  anatomical  studies  in  the  way  of 
cherubim  consisting  only  of  heads  and  wings  ; 
and  of  winged  angels,  whose  apparent  remotest 
intention  was  that  of  flying  ;  and  of  the  Pagan 
surroundings  and  locations  of  these  hugemauso- 
lea  hanging  up  on  the  walls,  supposed  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  and  eminently  sug- 
gestive of  being  at  least  three  inches  thick  ; 
together  with  tea-urns  and  all  manner  of  urns, 
and  inverted  torches,  and  wreaths  of  an 
abnormally  horticultural  character,  and  other 
well-known  "  properties"  of  a  character  too 
miscellaneous  to  mention. 

True  it  is  that  the  genius  of  such  as 
Flaxman,  Bacon,  Chantcey.  and  Roubilliac, 
and  many  otiiers,  of  many  living  sculptors  of 
our  day  and  country  worthy  of  any  age  or 
nation,  has  placed  their  stamp  upon  monu- 
mental art  in  exceptional  cases — it  could  not 
fail  to  do  so — but  we  appear  never  yet  to 
have  reached  that  school  of  monument-building 
which  would  completely  satisfy.  Perhaps  in 
the  nature  of  things  such  a  consummation 
is  unattainable,  that  what  we  desire  in  a  great 
monument  is  too  perfect,  too  complete,  for  us 
to  accomplish  well  and  thoroughly,  but  we 
hope  not  practically  so.  All  great  and  noble 
designs  are  but  more  successful  strivings 
towards  that  perfection  which  mortal  abilities 
can  never  attain ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
courage in  this,  for  we  have  never  yet  found 
the  limit  to  which  we  may  soar  and  no 
farther. 

Ihe  exertions  of  our  sculptors,  both  good 


and  bad,  and  the  incongruity  which  has 
resulted  from  the  divorce  of  true  architectural 
and  sculptural  taste,  is  no  where  exemplified 
so  strongly  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
the  practice  of  a  past  age  has  transformed  the 
noble  church  into  an  unsatisfactory  statue 
gallery,  and  the  reverence  which  should  be  felt 
for  the  mighty  names  which  these  erections 
commemorate,  or  the  admiration  for  individual 
instances  of  excellence  in  the  sculpture,  will 
not  much  mitigate  the  feeling  of  annoyance 
and  irritation,  with  which  the  architect  sees 
the  noblest  vistas  blocked  up,  and  the  finest 
eff'ects  of  the  building  marred.  As  for  St. 
P.aul's,  the  bad  effect  may  not  be  here  so 
apparent,  as  there  is  less  dissonance  and  in- 
congruity between  the  sculpture  and  its  sur- 
roundings ;  but  still  the  same  process  is  at 
work ;  and,  while  it  is  the  shrine  of  many 
works  of  true  art,  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
that  in  it  many  of  England's  proudest  names 
are  disgraced  instead  of  honoured,  by  statues 
of  intrinsic  unwortliiness  beneath  contempt, 
and  that  the  greatest  metropolitan  church  of  the 
Empire  should  contain  some  works  at  least 
bad  enough  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  ar- 
tistic Europe. 

Turning  into  the  streets,  or  the  streets  of 
any  of  our  cities,  in  how  many  places  could  we 
find  successful  monuments,  particularly  where 
any  elaborate  composition  has  been  attempted 
what  one  is  there  at  which  the  finger  of  scorn 
has  not  been  pointed?  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Guards'  monument  in  Waterloo-place,  that, 
with  many  great  and  striking  merits,  and 
some  noble  sculpture,  has  become  a  laughing- 
stock from  the  failure  in  general  effect  and 
outline,  suggestive  of  Victory  "  playing  at 
quoits ;"  or  take  such  instances  as  the  Duke 
in  the  highly  galvanic  attitude,  on  the 
highly  galvanized  steed,  on  the  highly  elevated 
position,  on  the  top  of  a  veiy  high  arch,  and  the 
ludicrous  outline  thereof,  and  the  wonderfid 
equestrian  statue  of  King  George  III.  adjoining 
Trafalgar  Square,  or  even  our  own  King 
William  III.  in  College  Green,  with  the  steed 
of  such  Avonderful  anatomical  development ; 
these  are  perhaps  cases  too  extreme  to  quote 
as  fair  instances,  but  the  fiict  remains  the 
same  :  as  yet  we  have  not  been  very  successful. 
We  seem  to  require  a  more  liappy  union  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  ;  architecture  which 
will  pile  up  pleasing  masses,  gaining  varied 
and  broken  outline  from  the  sculpture,  and 
lending  to  each  and  every  figure,  suitable  posi- 
tions, back-ground,  and  an  avoidance  of  the 
exposure  of  that  view  of  a  figure  wliich  no 
sculptor  has  succeeded  in  rendering  pleasing 
in  such  statues  we  have  been  treating  of :  the 
back-view,  where  is  usually  presented  a  dreary 
expanse  of  bronze  or  marble,  in  more  or  less 
clumsy  drapery.  The  English  National  Memo- 
rial to  the  Prince  Consort  has  been  a  step  in 
this  direction,  but  few,  we  think,  will  call  it  a 
wholly  successful  one.  5Ir.  Scott  has  been 
more  happy  in  a  less  pretentious  one — the 
monument  in  front  of  Westminster  School  to 
the  Westminster  boys  who  fell  in  the  Crimean 
war. 

Never  was  there  a  time  in  which  so  many 
of  this  class  of  monuments  were  before  the 
architectural  public.  Several  important  ones 
are  open  to  competition,  one  of  which,  pos- 
sessing for  us  most  local  interest,  is  the 
O'Connell  monument.  It  is  well  to  be  of  a 
trustful  disposition,  hoping  for  the  best ;  and, 
in  spite  of  past  failures,  we  will  hope  to  see 
something  worthy  of  the  purpose,  some  monu- 
ment designed  upon  architectural  principles, 
which  will  lend  dignity  to,  not  detract  from, 
the  statue  of  the  Liberator,  which  will  bo  of 
course  its  central  feature  of  interest ;  "  a  thing 
of  beauty  "  which  we  may  point  to  with  pride 


and  enjoy  in  our  daily  passages  to  and  fro, 
and  not  pass  by  with  averted  head,  as  we  do 
those  three  late  most  unfortunate  memorials- 
Moore,  Crampton,  Dargau.  May  three  such 
others  never  meet  again  in  any  civilized  town, 
much  less  in  our  well-beloved  city. 


KILKENNY  A  N  D  SOUTH-EAST  OF  IRELAND 
ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOt'IKTY. 

The  Octot)er  meetina;  was  beld  on  WcdnesJay,  5th 
lilt.,  in  the  Society's  apartments,  William-street, 
Kilkenny. 

The  Very  Rct.  tlie  Dean  of  OssoKV,  President, 
in  tlie  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  members:  — 
Sir  Ed.  Coiirsy,  Hart.;  Francis  A.  Leigh,  Esq.  ; 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq  ,  M.P.  ;  J.  Thomas  Mac- 
Sheehy,  Esq.  ;  Edward  de  la  Poer,  Esq.  ;  Bernard 
E.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.;  Thomas  Elliott,  Esq.,  J. P.  ; 
Rev.  P.  R.  Young,  R.C.C.  ;  Rev.  Arthur  Eden; 
William  Hague, jiin. ,  Esq.  ;  Henry  Brswster,  Esq., 
C  E.  ;  Robert  Cochrane,  Ksq.,C.E.  ;  R.  Pape,  Esq. 

The  secretary  exhibited  an  engraving  of  Langton's 
house,  and  the  Butter-slip,  with  other  illustrations, 
for  the  April  part  of  th«  Society's  Journal.  He  ex- 
plained that  some  unavoidable  delay  had  taken  place 
in  getting  these  engravings  ready,  which  had  pre- 
vented the  issue  of  the  number  in  proper  time,  but 
it  would  be  out  very  shortly,  and  that  for  July  would 
soon  after  be  in  the  liands  of  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

PUBLIC  RECORDS  OF  IRELAND. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  reported  that  the  memo- 
rial to  the  Lordsof  the  Treasury — praying  that  they 
would  cause  the  Records  of  Ireland  to  he  collected 
into  a  safe  repository  and  placed  under  tlie  care  of 
competent  officers — adopted  at  the  January  meetinit, 
having  been  duly  signed  by  the  president  and  com- 
mitte*,  was  presented  by  Colonel  Dunne,  M.P. 
He  fiNIr.  Graves)  had  since  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Dunne,  stating  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton 
hail  communicated  to  liiiu  the  reply  of  their  lord- 
ships, to  tlie  effect  that  "  any  suggestion  from  the 
Kilkenny  Archceological  Society  was  sure  to  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Treasury." 

GOVKHNMENT  PROTECTION  OF  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

Mr.  Graves  said  that  although  the  injury  done  to 
the  sculptures  at  Clonraacnoise  had  been  most  la- 
mentable, yet  that  the  steps  taken  by  this  Society 
to  enforce  the  statute  passed  for  the  preservation  of 
public  monuments  had  been  productive  of  most 
beneficial  results.  Not  only  bad  it  been  made  pub- 
licly known  that  such  Vandalism  could  not  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  but,  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  Government  having  been  called  to  the  subject, 
tlie  following  most  important  order  had  been 
issued  to  the  Constabulary  Force  throughout  the 
country  :  — 

"injury  to  public  M0>ro5IENT3. 

"  The  practice  of  defacing  and  injuring  public  monuments 
having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  It 
is  most  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Force  shall  be  called 
to  tlie  provisions  of  the  2*  and  25  Vic.,  cap.  97,  and  section 
39.  It  is  to  be  imderstood,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Constabulary  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  all  such  monu- 
ments, and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  bring  to  justice  the 
parties  guilty  of  such  misdemeanor. 

"H.  J.  BROVrNUIGQ. 

"  Constabulary  Office,  Dublin, 
"7th  September,  18C4." 

It  now  remained  for  the  public  to  aid  the  ofBcials  in 
carrying  out  this  law,  by  reporting  to  the  police 
every  case  of  wanton  injury  to  any  sculptured  monu- 
ment, ancient  or  modern,  whether  in  the  old  church- 
yards or  elsewhere  exposed  to  public  view,  in  order 
that  the  law  might  be  put  in  force.  He  had  no 
doubt  the  members  of  the  constabulary,  a  large 
number  of  whom — as  the  transactions  of  this  Society 
bore  witness — were  much  interested  in  the  suliject 
of  national  antiquities,  would  themselves  most  wil- 
lingly evince  their  readiness  and  anxiety  in  carrying 
out  the  spirit  of  this  most  excellent  enactment. 

PRESENTATIONS  TO  THE   LIBrtART  AND 
MUSEUM. 

The  secretary  laid  on  the  table  a  number  of  books 
and  periodicals  presented  to  the  library  by  several 
individuals  and  kindred  societies. 

Mr.  R.  Malcoinson,  bon.  local  secretary,  Carlow, 
presented  a  arge  and  valuable  collection  of  coins 
and  antiquities,  comprising  the  following  articles: — 
Seven  hionze  Celts,  of  which  four  were  plain,  two 
with  step-ridge  and  side-flanges,  and  one  socketed 
and  with  side-loop  ;  several  of  these  objects  were 
of  rare  type  ;  two  flint  arrow  heads  from  the  Antrim 
coast;  a  curious  bronzs  boat-shaped  vessel,  2^ 
inches  long,  with  a  bronze  spoon  five  inches  iti 
length,  the  former  being  what  is  known  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  ritual  as  the  "  boat  "  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  incense,  the  accompanying  .spoon 
being  used  to  place  the  necessary  portion  on  the 
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thurible — tbey  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Malconison 
from  a  man  who  stated  that  he  found  them  in  the 
Queen's  County,  not  far  from  Carlow,  but  would 
give  no  further  information  about  them  ;  an  unpub- 
lished token,  struck  in  1667,  by  William  Joy,  of 
Waterford,  of  which  city  that  person  was  sheriff  in 
1670;  a  silver  groat  of  Edward  IV.,  found  at 
Staplestown,  county  Carlow;  another  groat  of  the 
same  type,  one  also  of  Henry  VIII.,  half  face,  and 
a  rudely-struck  Spanish  dollar. 

Mr.  Malconison  also  presented,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Alexander  John  Humfrey,  Ardriston,  a  finely 
polished  stone  celt,  and  of  Harman  H.  Cooper,  Esq., 
four  silver  coins,  found  at  Shrule  Castle,  consisting 
of  a  penny  of  one  of  the  early  Edwards,  a  groat  of 
Pliilip  and  Mary,  and  two  groats  of  Elizabeth. 

Tlje  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ossory  presented  the 
following  antiquities  recently  found  in  St.  Caiiice's 
Cathedral,  in  the  course  of  removing  the  modern 
fittings  of  the  choir,  and  opening  the  arches.  They 
comprised  tliree  iron  keys,  one  8  inches  long,  the 
second  4|,  and  the  third  4\,  the  bows  of  all  formed 
alike,  but  tlie  wards  of  various  patterns;  a  very 
small  clay  tobacco  pipe,  about  tlieage  of  Charles  II., 
and  iron  stamp  bearing  the  figure  1,  and  a  number 
of  encaustic  flooring-tiles,  one  of  which  was  inlaid. 

Mr.  Graves  observed,  that  the  keys  were  at  all 
events  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  ceniury,  as  the  lar- 
gest of  them  was  found  near  the  botto'u  of  a  wall 
which  had  been  erected  about  the  year  1360,  across 
the  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  choir. 

Mr.  Robertson  presented  a  token  struck  by  A. 
Hall,  in  Carrickfergus,  bearing  for  a  device  a  town 
gate,  and  on  the  obverse  Id.  with  tlie  letters  A.  H. 
Mr.  Robertson  also  exhibited  four  flint  arrow  heads, 
and  a  curious  French  jetton. 

Mrs.  Wade,  St.  Caniee's  Cottage,  presented, 
through  the  Dean  of  Ossory,  a  penny  of  one  of  the 
early  Edwards,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  Mexican 
coins. 

E.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Gowran,  presented  a  shilling 
of  Queen  Anne. 

Mr.  John  Dunne,  Garryricken,  presented  a  brass 
Dutch  tol)acco  box,  entrusted  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Peter  Creagh,  late  of  the  Killaniory 
constabulary,  but  who  has  since  emigrated  to  Aus- 
tralia ;  in  the  possession  of  whose  wife's  family  the 
box  had  long  been,  but  was  originally  brought  from 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  exactly  of 
the  same  type  as  the  Dutch  tobacco  boxes  brought 
into  tills  country  by  the  troopers  of  William  III., 
many  of  wiiich  have  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Dunne  also  presented,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  of  Poulaeapple,  a 
horn  of  the  primaeval  cattle  of  Ireland,  known  as 
the  boslongifrons,  wliicli  was  discovered  last  sum- 
mer in  a  turbary  in  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde's  bog 
at  Poulaeapple,  at  a  ilepth  of  14  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  finding  of  the  actual  horn  is  curious  ; 
the  skull  and  core  of  the  horns  often  occur.  The 
length  of  the  horn  now  presented  is  six  inches. 

Mr.  Richard  Preston,  of  Tilbury-place,  presented 
a  carved  stone,  found  in  the  walls  of  a  cal)in,  which 
was  undergoing  rebuilding,  near  the  Black  Abbey. 
It  represented  the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  and 
had  evidently  formed  part  of  the  side  support  of  an 
altar  tomb  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  H.  Coulohun,  Piltown,  presented  a  large  un- 
finished distaff  weight,  the  central  orifice  marked 
out  for  boring,  but  left  unfinished.  It  was  found  by 
a  tnan  earthing  potatoes  in  a  field  adjoining  a  moat, 
at  Rogerstown,  not  far  from  Piltown. 

Dr.  Long,  Arlhurstovvn,  sent  for  exhibition, 
through  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  a  brass  Dutch  to- 
biicco-box,  obtained  by  him  from  a  poor  woman,  who 
said  her  father  or  grandfather  had  been  a  sailor,  and 
brought  it  from  abroad.  The  box  was  covered  with 
emblematic  carvings,  amongst  which  seemed  to  be 
a  representation  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  orna- 
mentations are  more  elaborate  than  usual  on  the 
Dutch  tobacco-boxes  which  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Society. 

KITCHEN  MIDDENS. 

Mr.  Graves,  with  reference  to  the  kitchen  midden 
at  Clare  Island,  Bannow,  county  Wexford,  the  dis- 
covery of  which,  by  the  Rev.  John  Lymbery,  had 
been  brought  before  the  last  meeting,  reported  the 
results  of  an  investigation  since  made  by  Mr.  Lym- 
bery and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eden.  A  trench  had  b^en 
cut  through  the  heap,  and  a  large  mass  of  bones 
examined,  but  no  implements  or  ornaments  of  iron 
or  bronze  had  been  discovered.  The  fragments  of 
a  coarse  earthen  vessel  were  found  amongst  the 
bones  of  wliioh  principally  the  deposit  was  formed. 
Dr.  Boxwell,  of  Wexford,  to  wliom  some  of  the 
latter  were  shown,  declared  them  to  be  principally 
the  bones  of  deer,  with  some  oxen  and  swine.  A 
horn  core  of  tlie  bos  longifrons  was  amongst  the 
specimens  forwarded  by  Mr.  Lymbery,  who  also  sent 
the  fragments  of  the  urn.  It  was  intimated  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  refuse  heap  still  remained  un- 
examined. 


THE  EXTINCT  TOWN  OP  BANNOW. 

The  Rev.  John  Lymbery  reported  that  the  wall 
which  surrounds  the  ancient  church  and  burial- 
ground  of  Bannow,  having  fallen  a  good  deal,  it 
became  necessary  to  put  it  into  thorough  repair. 
Some  excavations  having  been  made  outside  the 
burial  ground,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, not  only 
were  the  thick  slate  slabs  used  in  roofing  discovered, 
but  also  the  walls  of  solid,  substantial  houses.  He 
saw  the  squared  granite  stones,  forming  the  entrance 
to  a  house,  in  process  of  being  removed,  and  a  few 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  churchyard  wall  was 
discovered  a  stone,  a  portion  of  which  had  been 
broken  off  and  lost,  but  what  remained  showed  a 
fragmentary  inscription  as  follows  : — 

  tlli.fitj- 

.  .  rcnre.  BiiiDJcU.  t{)t^ . 
^aiutfc  .  m .  .  petxs  of . 
oSure  .  iDrtf  .  I598  .  antf . 
iflarian .  ^luot .  i)t;S .  toife . 

This  stone  had  been  carried  away  to  a  farm-house 
a  couple  of  miles  off.  It  is  eighteen  inches  in 
breadth.  Mr.  Lymbery  sent  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  the  stone  and  inscription,  executed  by  his 
brother.  This  discovery  is  interesting  as  showing 
that  houses  of  considerable  pretention  were  built  in 
the  now  obliterated  town  of  Bannow,  so  late  as  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

CURIOUS  MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Maurice  Leni- 
han,  Esq.,  Limerick  :  — 

"  Among  the  many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
with  which  the  historic  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Limerick,  is  crowded,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
has  challenged  so  much  attention  as  the  tombstone  of 
Galfridus  or  Geoffrey  Arthur,  who  had  been  treasu- 
rer of  the  cathedral,  and  who  died  a.d.  1519.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  remarkable  family,  which  had 
been  closely  identified  for  very  many  ages  with  the 
ecclesiastical,  the  corporate,  the  professional,  the 
mercantile,  and  the  parliamentary  liistory  of  Lime- 
rick, in  which,  according  to  the  Arthur  MSS.,  in 
my  possession,  the  family  have  held  a  high  position 
since  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  Dr.  Thomas 
Arthur,  the  writer  of  the  MSS.,  was  the  friend  of 
Sir  James  Ware,  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  of  many 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  MSS.  are  full  of  important  matter  relative 
to  the  city,  of  which  he  was  an  ornament,  and 
to  the  great  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ; 
and  I  have  drawn  copiously  on  them  for  my  forth- 
coming Hist  iry  of  Limerick.  With  respect  to  the 
tomb  of  Geoffrey  Arthur,  it  was  originally  placed 
in  the  wall  of  the  chapter-room  of  the  cathedral. 
In  1862,  however,  it  was  removed  from  its  old 
place,  during  certain  alterations  and  restorations. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  change  should  have 
been  made  in  the  position  of  the  monuments — such  at 
least  as  to  those  of  Arthur,  of  Fox,  and  of  Creagh, 
each  of  whom  was  a  dignitary  of  St.  Mary's,  and 
each  of  whom  had  a  curious  tombstone.  This 
Arthur  monument  is  now  located  in  the  wall  of  the 
north  transept,  and  close  by  it  is  that  of  Dean  Fox, 
who,  howevei,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  records,  or 
in  Cotton's  Fasti  Ecclesioe  Hibermoe  as  having 
occupied  any  station  in  the  cathedral.  Fox's  tomb- 
stone is  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  -irthur; 
but  it  is  not  so  puzzling,  so  elaborate,  or  so  curious. 
Both  tombstones  are  fashioned  of  limestone,  now 
black  with  age.  The  carving  on  that  of  Arthur 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  rubbing  which  I  have 
taken  of  it  within  the  last  few  months,  and  of 
which  the  engraving  prepared  for  the  Saciety's 
Journal  is  a  perfect/ac  ^imi^e.  The  inscription  had 
been  for  a  very  long  period  of  time  a  complete  mys- 
tery to  all  sorts  of  persons.  Scholars,  antiquaries, 
&c.,  were  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it.  To  prove 
this  the  more  clearly,  I  may  remark  that  in  the 
first  edition  of  Ferrar's  History  of  Limerick  (1767), 
though  the  inscription  is  strangely  called  'a  curious 
plain'  one  'which  very  few  gentlemen  can  make 
perfect  as  it  is  greatly  abbreviated,  and  cut  in  old 
English  character,'  Ferrar  made  an  effort  to  copy 
it,  but  it  was  a  very  lamentable  failure  on  his  part. 
Here  it  is  : — 

'  Hie  jacz  in  tumuli  fundo 
Galfldz 

An.  Dni.  jiDxts.' 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  absence 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  inscription  than  the  above. 
In  his  second  edition  he  endeavours  to  mend  his 
hand,  and  he  states  that  it  is  an  old  inscription  in 
monkish  verse,  and  greatly  '  abbreviated,'  and  he 
gives  it  as  follows  : — 

'  Hie  jacet  in  himuU  fundo 
Sublatus  a  ranndo, 
Giilfiidus  Arthurije 
Thesaurai-ius  quondam  Istius  ecclesie 
Decima  sexta  luce  Maya 
Eequiescat  in  paee  perpetua. 

A.D.  1519.' 


"  One  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  other;  in  its  point 
of  fact  the  misrepresentation  in  the  latter  of  the 
character  of  the  numerals  is  not  the  gravest  error 
into  which  Ferrar  fell.  He  adds — 'There  is  another 
line  on  the  stoTie  relative  to  singing  re(iuiemsfor  his 
soul,  but  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  his  ex- 
planation of  it.'  Thus  was  the  subject  treated  a 
century  ago,  and  thus  did  it  remain  until  a.d.  1826, 
when  Fitzgerald  and  Magregor,  authors  of  another 
history  of  Limerick,  made  an  attempt  to  decipher 
the  inscription,  and  to  give  to  their  readers  a 
translation  of  it  in  very  poor  verse,  scarcely  a  line 
in  which  tells  in  reality  what  the  inscription  really 
means.  The  'Latin  original,' as  given  by  Fitzge- 
rald and  Magregor,  is  copied  by  Dr.  Cotton  into  the 
first  edition  of  his  Fasti  (1847) ;  but  in  the  second 
edition  of  Dr.  Cotton's  most  useful  and  interesting 
work  the  '  original'  is  given  as  it  was  transcribed, 
and  contributed  to  Dr.  Cotton  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
W.  Edwards,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral some  years  ago,  and  who,  according  to  Dr. 
Cotton,  *  has  made  all  plain  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  at  most  two  words.'  In  order  to  make  so 
debated  and  misrepresented,  and,  as  it  has  become, 
so  important  an  inscription,  quite  plain,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  the  excel- 
lent secretary  of  our  society,  and  editor  of  the 
ArchcEological  Journal,  to  make  the  rubbing  which 
was  some  time  ago  presented  to  one  of  your  meet- 
ings by  him,  and  from  which  this  beautiful  engrav- 
ing is  cut.  I  feel  obliged  for  the  opportunity  that 
has  been  afforded  me  of  aiding  in  throwing  light 
on  a  subject  which  for  over  three  hundred  years  has 
been  a  serious  puzzle  to  many.  The  true  version  of 
the  inscription  is  as  follows,  with  its  contractions 
expanded : — 

'  Hie  jaeet  in  tumuli  fundo  sublatus  a  mundo  Galfridus  Ar- 
ture  thesaurariu3  quondam  istius  ecclesise  xvi.  luce  Slaya 
reqiiievitam  pace  perpetua  Anno  crucifixi  domini  1519.  Tu 
transleas  eave  qui  hic  dice  pater  et  ave. ' 

"  It  is  unnecessary  further  to  dwell  on  this  mat- 
ter, except  to  say  that  antiquaries,  as  well  as  others, 
often  make  mistakes,  and  that  historians  such  as 
Ferrard,  Fitzgerald,  and  Magregor,  wlien  alluding 
at  all  to  the  subject  of  Geoffrey  Arthur's  tomb, 
should  be  better  acquainted  than  they  appear  to 
have  been  with  an  inscription  of  which  the  first- 
named  evidently  blundered  very  much.  The  follow- 
ing is  Ihe  literal  translation:  — 

'  Here  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  tomb,  removed  from  the 
world,  Geffrey  Arthur,  formerly  Treasurer  of  this  Cliurcli.  He 
rested  in  perpetual  peace  on  the  16tli  day  of  Jtaj,  in  the  year 
of  the  Crucified  Lord,  1519.  You  who  pass  by,  take  heed  that 
you  here  say  a  Pater  and  Ave  ' " 

Mr.  Lenihan  exhibited  one  of  the  Arthur  MSS. 
above  referred  to,  a  book  comprising,  amongst  other 
curious  matters,  the  entries  of  the  fees  received  by 
Dr.  Arthur  during  his  professional  career, extending 
from  1618  to  1660.  He  seemed  to  be  a  medical 
man  of  much  eminence  in  his  day,  and  the  record  of 
fees  received  from  Archbishop  Usslier,  Ireton, 
Fleetwood,  the  wife  of  Henry  Cromwell,  and  many 
other  remarkable  personages.  Mr.  Lenihan,  at  the 
request  of  the  members  present,  proiniaed  to  lay 
before  the  Society  at  an  early  meeting  a  paper  de- 
scriptive of  the  full  contents  of  this  extremely  inte- 
resting manuscript. 

DISCOVERIES  AT  ST.  CANICE's  CATHEDRAL. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  said,  tliat  since  they  last 
had  met,  some  important  discoveries  had  been  made 
at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  which  illustrated 
the  history  of  the  fabric.  On  the  removal  of  Ihe 
woodwork  put  np  by  Bishop  Pococke  about  the 
year  1760,  as  fittings  in  the  choir,  the  suggestion 
whi;h  he  (Mr.  Graves)  had  put  forward  in  the 
"  history"  of  the  cathedral  published  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Prim,  namely,  that  the  original 
plan  included  choir  as  well  as  nave  aisles,  was 
proved  beyond  dispute.  The  researches  made  early 
in  the  year  by  Mr.  Deane,  the  architect  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  had  shown  the  existence  of  one  arch 
in  each  of  the  side  walls  of  the  choir,  richly  moulded, 
and  with  discontinuous  imposts  ;  it  also  appeared 
from  the  existence  of  a  credence  and  piscina  in  the 
north  and  south  chapels,  that  each  of  these  had  been 
furnished  with  altars,  and  were  originally  distinct 
chapels,  although  all  record  of  their  dedication  was 
lost.  It  had  been  suggesteil  that  this  discovery  in- 
dicated the  existence  of  a  procession  path  round  the 
church.  The  altar  screen  was  supposed  to  have 
stood  west  of  the  two  arches,  and  the  more  eastern 
part  of  the  chancel  was  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
lady  chapel.  This  theory  seemed  probable  at  the 
time;  but  the  recent  discoveries  completely  upset 
it.  The  wainscotting  and  galleries  were  removed, 
and  the  interior  walls  of  the  chancel  exposed  ;  the 
architectural  history  of  this  portion  of  the  building 
was  clearly  indicated.  It  became  evident  that  the 
original  plan  included  side  aisles  to  the  choir  with 
arcades  of  two  arches  each,  and  transeptal  arches 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  naves.  We  know 
from  the  annals  of  Clynn,  a  contemporary  and  a 
native  of  Kilkenny,  who  probably  saw  the  Galas'? 
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trophe,  that  in  June,  1332,  the  original  tower  of  the 
catlieiiral  fell,  carryins;  with  it,  in  hideous  ruin,  the 
fore  part  of  the  chapels  and  great  part  of  the  choir 
(inaijna  pars  chori  ct  vestibulum  copellariim).  Tliis 
catastrophe  evidently  was  not  repaired  till  late  in 
the  century,  when  the  two  eastern  piers  of  the  tower 
■were  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  tianseptal  arches  of 
the  choir  aisles,  together  with  the  two  arches  of 
their  arcades  next  the  tower,  being  looked  on  as 
sources  of  weakness,  were  not  restored  ;  hence  the 
solid  walls  (one  of  them  in  tlie  north  transept 
pierced  with  a  door  of  the  period),  which  we  now  see 
in  the  eastern  sides  of  the  transepts,  and  in  theclioir 
adjoining  the  tower,  save  only  that  in  llie  latter  in- 
stance the  lower  parts  of  the  square  piers  which  re- 
present the  two  choir-aisle  arches  remain  perfect,  and 
indicate  plainly  the  original  design.  A  greatly  in- 
creased buttress  support  was  thus  given  to  the  new 
tower,  and  in  order  to  increase  tlieir  resistance  to  late- 
ral thrust,  the  two  remaining  arches  were  built  up 
solidly  with  a  screen  wall  for  half  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  to  tlie  spring  of  the  arch  ;*  two  doors  with 
a  large  roll  raouldinj;  and  other  details  of  the  end 
of  the  14th  century  beint;  inserted,  and  the  arches 
being  left  open  above.  These  doors  were  furnished 
with  a  long  bolt  hole,  to  hold  a  wooden  bolt,  wliich, 
when  drawn,  secured  the  doors  at  the  choir  side. 
The  doorway  at  the  south  side  is  perfect;  that  to 
the  north  had  been  removed,  all,  except  a  portion  of 
one  jamb,  at  a  later  period,  and  then  bricked  up. 
When  inserting  these  doorways,  the  original  jamb 
of  the  arch  was  put  to  use  up  to  the  height  of  the 
door  ;  and  a  notch  cut  into  the  soft  Caen  stone  to 
take  the  voussoirs  of  the  door-head,  which  latter  is 
acutely  pointed  on  the  side  of  the  chapel,  and  has  a 
drop  arch  towards  the  choir.  The  arcades  of  the 
choir  aisles  having  thus  lost  one  of  their  arches,  it 
was  thought  useless  to  retain  their  darkened  western 
ends  as  appendages  to  the  chapels  for  which  they 
served  ;  and  so,  at  the  north  side  a  wall  was  tlirown 
across  from  the  west  jamb  of  the  remaining  arch, 
and  an  upperand  lower  chamber  formed.  The  lower 
chamber  probably  served  as  the  vestry  and  treasury, 
and  the  clianiber  above  as  accommodation  for  the 
official  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  valuables  in 
the  church.  This  last  arrangement  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  existence  of  a  small  round-headed 
window  still  partly  existing,  the  external  face  of 
which  looks  into  the  south  chapel,  and,  through  the 
remaining  arch,  commands  a  view  of  the  choir.  In 
this  north  chapel,  the  original  credence  and  piscina 
are,  as  already  observed,  extant ;  the  credence  very 
much  larger  llian,  and  distinct  from,  the  piscina. 
In  the  south  chapel  the  credence  and  piscina  are  a 
couplet  of  niches  separated  by  a  small  solid  pica. 
The  piscina  has  lost  its  drain,  but  in  the  stonev/ork 
above  remain  the  sockets  of  the  rail  (probably  of 
iron)  on  which  the  towels  used  in  cleaning  the  sacred 
vessels  hung.  That  this  chapel  was  also  about  this 
period,  or  shortly  after,  shortened  like  its  northern 
fellow,  is  also  apparent,  but  instead  of  a  covered 
apartment  a  small  yard,  with  stair  turret  leading  to 
the  choir  roof,  was  formed.  The  original  weathering 
of  the  roof  and  passage  for  getting  at  the  yalley  be- 
tween the  roof  and  choir  walls,  still  remain  visible 
in  this  yard,  and  show  the  first  design.  The  stair 
turrett  and  present  vaulting  of  the  chapel  seem  to 
be  contemporary,  and  most  likely  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  small  doorway  leading  from  the  lady 
chapel  to  this  side  chapel,  and  the  vault  which 
Bishop  Hacket,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  erected  in 
the  tower.t  Tiie  vault  of  the  south  chapel  is  partly 
of  the  barrel  shape  and  partly  quadrupartite,  and  is 
of  plain  rubble  masonry,  without  groins.  It  abuts 
against  the  mouldings  of  tlie  remaining  arch,  and 
cuts  the  head  of  the  original  eastern  triplet  of  the 
chapel.  Contemporary  with  the  stair  turret  and 
belfry  vault  are  the  four  windows  which  at  present 
pierce  the  western  ends  of  the  wall  of  the  choir. 
Their  Leads  exhibit  a  curious  flat  flamboyant 
bi-foil.  Their  jambs  and  sills,  however,  follow 
the  original  plan,  and  range  with  the  six  other 
lancet-headed  clerestory  windows  which  remain 
in  the  walls  of  the  choir  although  built  up. 
Thus  the  original  design  of  the  choir  included, 
besides  the  group  of  nine  magnificent  lancet  lights 
collected  together  in  the  east  end  and  side  walls, 
ten  clerestory  windows  piercing  the  side  walls  over 
the  arches;  an  arrangement  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  which  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  till  all  are  (it 
is  intended)  restored  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
first  builders.  Mr.  Graves  went  on  to  observe:  — 
It  is  plain  that  the  ritual  choir  of  the  cathedral 


*  laentical  with  that  on  the  door  to  nortli  side  chapel  al- 
ready alluded  to. 

t  A  loop  for  borrowed  light  opens  from  the  stair  turret  into 
the  chapel. 

X  Provision  for  a  "  decorated  "  vault  would  seem  to  have 
been  made  when  the  tower  was  rebuilding  in  tlie  fourteenth 
century,  but  the  idea  appenrs  to  have  never  been  carried  out. 
The  grounds  for  this  supposition  are  founded  on  the  existence 
of  vaulting  sliafts  attached  to  the  rebuilt  eastern  piers  of  the 
tower,  which  at  present  are  useless,  and  totally  uaconuocted 
with  Uacket's  vault. 


originally  coincided  with  the  structural  one,  for  the 
mouldings  of  the  aisle  arcades  terminate  at  about 
five  feet  from  tlie  ground,  leaving  the  lower  part  of 
the  arch  piers  plain.  This  indicates  that  the  stalls 
of  tlie  dignitaries  and  canons  were  placed  along  these 
arches,  commencing  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel 
— a  supposition  rendered  more  certain  by  the  position 
of  the  triple  sedilia  which  formerly  filled  the  yawn- 
ing chasm  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  south 
wall§  east  of  the  remaining  aisle  arch — whilst  oppo- 
site to  it  is  an  ogee-headed  niche,  which  probably 
was  erected  to  hold  the  effigal  monument  of  that 
active  (though  turbulent)  prelate.  Bishop  Richard 
de  Ledrede,  who  having  died  in  13G0,  was  (accord- 
ing to  Ware)  buried  in  the  gospel  side  of  the  high 
altar.  Tlie  details  of  this  tomb  much  agree  in  date 
with  the  inserted  doors  between  the  chapels  and 
choir,  and  the  ogee-headed  door  leading  from  the 
north  transept  into  the  chapel  at  that  side.  Indeed 
it  is  probable  tliat  the  work  of  re-edification  must 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  de  Ledrede.  The  style 
agrees  with  that  in  vogue  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  episcopate,  and  we  know  that  lie  compelled 
William  Outlaw  of  Kilkenny,  who  was  convicted 
of  complicity  in  the  celebrated  Kilkenny  witchcraft 
case  forming  the  main  incident  of  Ledrede's  life,  to 
cover  with  lead  the  chancel  and  the  entire  of  the 
cathedral  eastward  of  the  tower,  as  well  as  the 
lady  chapel.  It  is  plain  that  the  tower  and  forepart 
of  tlie  choir  and  chapels  which  fell  in  1.332,  must 
have  been  rebuilt  before  this  could  be  done,  so  that 
my  conclusion  seems  well  founded.  To  the  east  of 
what  I  suppose  to  be  Bishop  Ledrede's  tomb-niche 
is  the  original  early  English  auinlierry  ;  it  was 
double,  and  probably  pointed  at  top,  but  that  portion 
is  now  gone.  The  remains  of  a  central  shaft  against 
which  the  doors  shut,  and  of  two  hooks  for  hinges, 
one  in  each  jamb,  show  the  original  arrangement. 
Round  the  choir,  at  the  level  of  the  eastern  group  of 
lancets,  ran  a  stringcourse.  Tliishas  all  been  most 
industriously  hacked  away  1 1  allow  the  oak  wainscot 
to  lie  close  to  the  walls  ;  some  fragments,  however, 
discovered  in  the  debris,  show  its  design —indeed  it 
must  be  deemed  fortunate  that  there  are  ample  indi- 
cations left  to  guide  the  architect  in  all  the  restora- 
tions about  to  be  undertaken.  Scarcely  any  colour  or 
decoration  has  been  traced.  I  observed,  however,  on 
the  original  plastering  of  the  choir  wall,  in  the  upper 
chamber  formed  in  the  west  end  of  the  south  chapel, 
some  plain  masonry  pattern,  black  on  a  white  ground. 
This  has  since  fallen  away.  Some  old  English  let- 
ters— black  on  a  white  ground  between  red  lines — 
appear  on  the  back  of  the  tomb-niche  already  de- 
scrib-'^d  ;  but  of  this  only  the  word  "  [requijevit" 
can  be  guessed  at,  as  the  letters  come  away  with 
superimposed  whitewash.  Some  of  the  original  tile 
pavement  has  also  been  discovered,  in  situ,  in  the 
choir.  Immediately  behind  the  high  altar,  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  choir^  was  found  a  square  recess, 
about  eighteen  inches  every  way.  In  this  were 
placed  about  a  third  part  of  a  human  skeleton  (the 
cranium  being  amongst  the  absent  portions).  The 
bones  vrere  exceedingly  light  and  porous,  their 
weight  in  the  hand  being  scarcely  appreciable. 
This  fact,  combined  with  the  dryness  of  the  position, 
would  seera  to  indicate  great  antiquity ;  so  that 
perhaps  it  may  not  he  thought  improbable  that  in 
this  recess  were  deposited  some  relics  removed  from 
Aghaboe  when  the  cathedral  was  transferred  from 
thence  to  Kilkenny, — perhaps  a  portion  of  the  bones 
of  St.  Canice  himself,  the  remaining  portions  being 
amongst  those  burued  by  Fitzpatrick  in  1346.  The 
greater  part  of  the  stone  used  in  the  nave  consists 
of  a  soft  yellow  freestone.  I  sent  specimens  taken 
from  several  samples  to  Mr.  Du  Noyer,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  geologists  on  the  Government 
Geological  Survey,  and  received  the  following  satis- 
factory reply  : — 

"  Castlepollard,  2nd  October,  1864. 
"  Mr  DEAn  Gr.ATES, — The  specimens  of  the  stones  from  the 
newly-opened  arches  of  the  choir  of  Sr.  Canice's  Cathedial 
which  you  forwarded  to  me  are,  undoubtedly,  Caen  stone;  but 
of  that  variety  in  which  the  oolite  granules  are  not  so  perfectly 
rounded  as  in  general.  The  sandy  matrix  predominates;  and 
I  sliould  say  tliat  tlie  stone  would  be  specifically  lighter  than 

that  in  which  the  granules  are  more  fully  developed  "  Geo. 

V.  Dd  Noybb." 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  great 
regret  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  to  carry  out  fully  the  original  ar- 
rangement, and  reserve  the  structural  choir  as  the 
actual  or  ritual  one,  devoting  the  transepts  and  nave 
to  the  congregation.  Every  English  ecclesiologist 
who  has  been  consulted  on  the  subject  is  in  favour 
of  retainitig  this  arrangement,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  both  propriety  and  the  convenience  of  the  con- 
gregation also  demand  it.    Let  the  architect  do 


§  Except  portions  of  the  eastern  and  western  jambs,  and 
some  mutilated  Caen  stones  wliich  formed  the  hesd,  nothing 
has  escaped  the  ruthless  destruction  ol  PococI.e's  time.  Enough 
remains,  however,  to  show  that  tlie  sedilia  were  triple;  that 
tliey  were  pedimented  in  front,  and  that  the  seats  \vere  sepa- 
rated by  detached  shafts,  from  the  capitals  of  which  stone 
transoms  passed  backwards,  and  supported  tlie  heads  of  the 
niches. 


what  he  can  ;  the  space  eastward  of  the  tower  is 
narrow  and  confined  ;  and  even  with  the  addition  of 
the  choir-aisles  it  will  be  im|>ossible  to  secure  a 
desirable  arrangement;  whilst  the  position  of  the 
stalls,  rendered  necessary  by  the  contemplated 
design,  will  necessitate  the  obliteration  of  the  tomb- 
niche  and  sedilia  already  described. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Thomas  O'Gorman,  Esq., 
on  an  important  Ogham  inscription  discovered  by  him 
on  one  of  the  stones  which  formerly  supported  a 
cromleac,  now  fallen,  at  Castlederg,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone.  This  paper  was  illustrated  by  rubbing* 
and  drawings,  and  will  be  published  in  the  Society's 
Journal. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors  and  exhibi- 
tors, the  Society  adjourned  to  the  first  Wednesday 
in  January,  18G5. 


A  NOVEL  MAN-OF-WAR. 
A  BOLD  and  novel  scheme,  involving  a  revolution 
in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  vi-ar,  has  lately  been 
submitted  to  the  Admiralty  by  Mr.  A.  M'Laine,  a 
naval  architect,  of  Belfast.  Its  main  feature  is 
the  abandonment  of  broadside  guns  and  even  revolv- 
ing turrets,  and  the  substitution  of  fore-and-aft- 
guns,  "  to  fire  only  on  the  line  of  the  keel."  The 
advantage  alleged  to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
this  expedient  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  a  ship 
thus  armed  and  carried  into  action  would  present  to 
the  enemy  her  breadth  only,  instead  of  her  length— 
that  is,  a  front  of  some  60  ft.  instead  of  some  250. 
She  would  become,  as  Mr.  M'Laine  contends,  "  five 
times  more  ditficult  to  hit,  and  where  hit  (owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  angle  of  impact)  perhaps  five 
times  more  difficult  of  penetration.  In  the  second 
place,  her  aggressive  power  would  be  proportionably 
increased  by  the  enormous  weight  that  might  be 
given  to  guns  raoiinted  on  the  new  principle.  The 
practical  limit  to  the  calibre  of  broadside  batteries 
is  the  range  of  their  "lateral  training;"  but  Mr. 
M'Laine  proposes  that  his  guns  should  have  no 
training  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They  would 
be  incapable  of  firing,  except  in  one  direction  ;  and 
while  tlie  elevation  of  each  would  still  be  regulated 
by  the  captain  of  the  gun,  it  would  be  virtually 
pointed  by  the  steersman.  The  effect  of  this  system, 
if  it  should  realise  all  the  hopes  of  its  inventor,  would 
be  to  solve  two  great  difficulties  by  one  stroke — the 
difficulty  of  making  efficient  seagoing  vessels  with 
invulnerable  sides,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  such 
vessels  of  such  a  form  as  to  carry,  not  only  600 
pounders,  but  the  still  more  Titanic  artillery  which 
engineers  assure  us  will  soon  be  forged.  Having 
explained  the  ends  which  Mr.  M'Laine  sees  before 
himself,  we  must  now  describe  the  means  by  which 
he  promises  to  accomplish  them.  A  commander 
may  intend  to  fight  his  vessel  "  end  on,"  but  his 
antagonist  may  baffle  him  as  Admiral  Farragut's 
fleet  baffled  the  Tennessee.  A  ship  may  be  mounted 
with  guns  of  fabulous  calibre  on  the  fore-and-aft 
principle,  but  without  elaborate  mechanical  arrange- 
ments she  may  he  quite  unable  to  use  them.  To 
meet  the  first  object,  Mr.  M'Laine  advocates  the 
universal  employment  of  twin-screws  in  ships  of 
war,  which  would  "  enable  them  to  be  turned  on 
their  keels  and  kept  in  the  strongest  position  for 
defence."  The  only  objection  which  he  recognises 
is  the  supposed  inferiority  of  the  double  screw  in 
respect  of  the  speed,  and  this  he  undertakes  to  over- 
come "  by  suitably  designing  the  after  end  of  the 
vessel,"  and  especially  by  keeping  the  screws  deeply 
immersed.  He  does  not,  however,  rely  exclusively 
on  the  screws  for  rapid  turning,  since  he  suggest* 
the  use  of  a  centrifugal  pump  at  the  bow  to  act  as  a 
supplementary  motor.  To  effect  the  second  object 
— that  of  making  guns  "of  unlimited  weight  "  per- 
fectly available  for  attack — he  contemplates  the 
suspension  of  them  on  fore  and  aft  railways,  sup- 
ported on  stanchions  or  diagonal  framework,  and  so 
laid  that  the  gun  could  not  be  capsized  by  a  roll  of 
70  degrees  each  way.  For  this  purpose  the  raila 
must  be  wide  apart  and  incline  inwards,  while  the 
wheels  of  the  gun  carriage  must  be  deeply  grooved, 
and  the  gun  itself  must  hang  low.  The  recoil  could 
be  received  on  a  hydraulic  cylinder,  and  the  captain 
of  the  gun — who  would  be  the  acting  captain  of  the 
vessel,  as  he  would  have  to  control  the  steersman- 
would  be  provided  with  a  seat  behind  the  gun,  and 
would  oscillate  with  it  forwards  and  backwards. 
The  loading  would  be  performed  by  machinery,  and 
Mr.  M'Laine  indulges  the  belief  that  two  or  four 
guns,  at  most,  thus  handled,  "  with  their  muzzles 
depressed  over  an  invulneralile  bow,"  would  sink  the 
strongest  ship  afloat  in  one  discharge.  How  they 
would  be  secured  against  the  effects  of  pitching 
during  a  naval  action,  travelling  as  they  would  along 
rails  which  would  favour  that  motion,  he  does  not 
state;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when  not  re- 
quireti  for  service,  they  might  be  carried  amid  ships 
and  there  lashed  with  great  facility.  It  should  be 
added  that  Mr.  M'Lane  has  designed  a  vessel  of 
war,  on  this  theory,  the  estimated  speed  of  which  is 
15  knots  an  hour. — Time», 
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GLASS  PAINTING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 

(Continued  from  page  212. j 

The  next  step,  tbe  artist's,  is  not  so  easy  to  describe. 
If  the  right  kind  of  glass  could  begot,  there  would  be 
little  need  of  veiling  it  at  all,  to  enrich  its  poverty  or 
t«  tone  its  garishness,  beyond  the  broad  lines  of  the 
drawing,  the  lightest  possible  indication  of  shadow, 
and  so  on.  Such,  indeed,  I  feel,  should  be  the  law  of 
the  glass-painter.  But  as  in  severer  matters,  the  best 
of  laws  are  sometimes  more  honoured  in  their  breach 
than  in  their  observance,  so  it  is  with  glass.  And 
here  it  is,  I  think,  that  might  come  in  tbe  right  use  of 
enamel  colours.  Their  exclusive  use  has  two  great 
objections — one  the  costliness  of  their  production  in 
the  perfection  of  the  little  cabinet  examples,  from 
Nuremburg  and  Munich  ;  the  other,  their  weak  effect 
when  used  on  anj-  considerable  scale,  and  from  the 
number  of  bakings  required  for  the  difierent  colours, 
a  process  often  attended  with  fracture  of  the  glass. 
But  the  pot-nietals,  toned  with  discreet  moderation, 
as  they  have  done  especially  in  some  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  examples,  would  have  at  once  a  mellow 
and  a  rich  effect — a  good  deal  preferable  to  the  choice 
between  brown  paper  and  blacking. 

But  now,  having  progressed  so  far,  comes  the  great 
question.  How  is  he  to  treat  his  pictures  ?  There 
can  be  no  real  difficulty  in  this,  but  in  the  practice  of 
humility  and  self-denial.  The  first  thing  for  the 
artist  under  such  circumstances  is  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  is,  in  truth  and  in  deed,  a  "  glass- 
painter."  If  only  he  is  quite  sure  of  that,  half  his 
difficulties  are  over. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  picture  on  canvas,  and  a  picture  on  glass, 
and  the  conclusion  will  be  obvious.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  element  of  form  is  common  to  them  both, 
and  equally  within  their  reach.  Tlien  chiaroscuro, 
the  whole  law  of  which  runs  in  the  simple  sequence 
of  "high  light,  half  tint,  shade,  reflected  light,  and 
cast  shade,"  is  also  equally  within  the  reach  of  both, 
for  glass  can  be  blackened  as  black  as  night,  and  high 
lights  filled  out  as  bright  as  the  sun.  Then  "colour  ;" 
that,  too,  is  common  to  them  both.  Where,  then,  is 
the  difference?  I  answer — Mainly  in  this,  that,  al- 
though all  things  may  be  possible,  all  things  are  not 
expedient. 

But  now  look  at  the  opposite  view  of  the  case. 
Take  two  subjects  only,  those  of  "  roundness,"  and 
"atmospheric  perspective."  The  way  in  wliich  our 
artist  produces  the  effect  of  roundness  is  bj'  modifica- 
tion of  colour  and  by  loss  of  outline.  These  are 
amongst  the  most  powerful  means  in  the  hands  of  a 
painter,  to  produce  to  the  eyes  of  others  the  efl'ecti  of 
nature,  and  among  the  most  favourite  resources  of  his 
art. 

These  two,  his  primary  essentials,  are  simply  and 
entirely  impossible  to  the  glass-painter,  becatise  his 
outlines  must  be  marked  by  lines  of  lead,  and  his 
colours  can  only  be  tempered  by  the  coarsa  expedients 
of  mere  light  and  shade,  or,  at  best,  by  enamels,  which 
must  injure  the  brilliancy,  and  can  only  darken, 
without  in  truth  modulating,  his  colours. 

There  can  be  no  modulation  of  colour  in  glass.  I 
must  not  be  miotaken.  Of  course  glass  may  be  ground 
into  semi-opaque  white,  and  painted  on  in  many  v/ays 
with  water  and  oil  colours  miidulated  as  you  please; 
but  that  is  not  glass  painting  in  what  is  (without  any 
quibble  about  words)  really  meant  by  it.  It  can  also 
be  effected  by  enamels  ;  but  that  is  glass  enamelling, 
not  glass  painting,  and  very  objectionable  for  the  rea- 
sons (only  with  the  favourable  exceptions)  I  have 
mentioned.  So  then  truly  there  can  be  no  modula- 
tion of  colours  on  glass.  How  can  the  painter  get 
the  grey  between  the  light  and  the  purpled  shadow  of 
a  ruby-coloured  drapery  ?  How  can  he  get  the  thou- 
sand and  one  tints  of  »ky  and  earth  into  its  reflected 
light  ?    How  can  he  soften  off  its  edge? 

Then  take  the  effects  of  "atmospheric  perspective." 
These  are  mainly  producible  by  the  same  processes. 
Things  in  nature  are  cleared  from  each  other,  not  by 
any  means  so  much  by  their  colours  as  by  the  air  be- 
tween them.  There  is  nothing  more  delicate  than 
this  in  all  painting.  But  these  are  unattainable  by 
the  glass-painter.  He  can  only  approach  them  by 
the  ingenious  use  of  forms,  and  by  suggesting  (how- 
ever untruly  in  a  realistic  point  of  view)  the  idea  of 
proximity  by  strong  colours,  and  distance  by  the 
more  delicate. 

In  spite  of  all  these  limitations  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected, I  do  not  feel  that  hia  art  is  lowered,  for  art 
does  not  depend  on  perfection  of  representation. 
Such  perfection  would  at  once  be  the  loss  of  all  its 
poetry.  I  believe  that  each  art  has  its  distinctive 
genius  and  capabilities ;  that  there  is  a  something 
which  each  can  do  the  best;  and  that,  failing  that, 
the  fault  lies  rather  with  the  artist  than  with  his  ma- 
terials. 

Michelangelo  would  be  as  great  in  terra  cotta  as  in 
the  finest  marble.    What,  then,  is  the  glass-painter 


•  By  Mr.  T.  Garabier  Pan-y.  Read  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  on  Monday,  July  itli. 


to  do?  I  am  confident  that  the  secret  of  his  success 
lies  in  this,  that  his  designs  must  be  made  entirely 
wiih  reference  to  the  powers  and  limits  of  his  art — 
that  the  designs  of  Michelangelo  himself  would  be 
utter  failures  unless  made  unreservedly  upon  such  a 
model.  An  idea  is  prevalent  that  copies  may  be 
made  from  great  old  pictures,  or  that  designs  may  be 
obtained  with  great  advantage  from  the  leading  art- 
ists of  the  day.  But  I  am  confident  that  it  would  be 
an  injury  rather  than  an  advantage  that  artists,  how- 
ever great  in  figures,  landscape,  or  genre,  should  be 
so  employed  unless  they  do  it  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiar  qualities  and  limita'tions  of  what 
they  work  for;  that  in  their  pictures  they  may  revel 
in  the  poetry  of  shadow,  but  that  in  glass  they  must 
design  for  the  effects  of  light ;  that  their  canvas  may 
be  a  broad,  open  space  to  work  for,  but  that  glass 
(even  for  the  common  purpose  of  its  safety)  must  be 
broken  up  into  small  pieces;  that  every  form  must  be 
definite  from  the  mechanism  by  which  those  pieces 
arejoined  ;  and  that  the  light,  even  of  the  most  mellow 
glass,  is  too  great  for  the  e3-e  to  bear  it  long;  so  that 
his  composition  should  be  broad,  clear,  sculpturesque, 
rather  than  pictorial,  but  beautiful,  delicate,  or  power- 
ful, to  the  utmost  of  his  art.  What,  then,  unre- 
servedly are  these  powers  and  limitations  of  the  glass- 
painter?  His  powers?  He  has  the  whole  beauty  of 
the  rainbow  and  the  whole  power  of  the  sun  at  his 
disposal.  What  are  his  limitations?  They  resolve 
themselves  into  two— the  impossibility  of  colour- 
gradation  and  the  rigid  obligation  of  severity  of  out- 
line in  the  use  of  his  leads.  The  result,  therefore,  is 
that  his  v^orks  are  characterized  by  a  certain  flatness 
of  effect,  more  in  the  characler  of  a  bas-relief  than  the 
atmosphere  of  a  picture.  This  peculiarity  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  essentially  Gothic  art  of  glass- 
painting.  At  a  period  of  Classic  art  in  Greece,  per- 
haps unequalled  by  any  other  for  refined  purity  of 
design,  wall-painting  was  constantly  executed  in  this 
manner.  Figures,  and  even  groups  of  figures,  were 
thus  painted  with  no  more  than  sometimes  a  mere 
faint  line  to  stand  upon,  and  without  any  accessories 
of  background.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  sci- 
ence of  design  put  to  a  severer  trial,  or  a  more  perfect 
and  pi;re  ideal  of  painting  in  connexion  with  archi- 
tecture. And  I  adjure  him  not  to  disguise  this  essen- 
tial peculiarity,  and  so  to  falsify  his  art.  It  would  be 
as  unreasonable  for  a  composer  to  complain  that  his 
instrument  had  not  the  power  of  an  orchestra,  or  a 
sculptor  that  his  marble  was  debarred  from  the  acces- 
sories possible  to  canvas,  as  for  a  glass-painter  to 
complain  of  his  glass.  But,  above  all  things,  let  him 
remember  this,  that  before  he  can  be  an  artist  in  glass, 
he  must  first  be  in  verity  an  artist. 

In  respect  to  the  variety  of  styles,  the  Classic, 
Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  Modern,  which  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  subject  of  glass-painting, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  the  mere  dead  level  of  modernism  would  be 
(0  deprive  the  world  of  that  invaluable  means  for  ex- 
pressing tbe  many  phases  of  beauty  which  depend 
entirely  upon  the  characteristics  of  particular  styles — 
I  that  they  are,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  tbe  widest 
range  of  human  feeling ;  for,  excepting  literature,  all 
that  remains  to  earth  of  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
best  men  is  in  their  arts. 

The  objection  ia  made,  "  But  why  copy  them  ?  — 
Why  bind  down  your  wider  knov/ledge  to  the  limits 
of  their  comparative  imperfections?"  I  can  only  say, 
in  reply.  Who  in  his  senses  would  ever,  or  what  man 
with  a  spark  of  genius  ever  could,  advocate  such  a 
course  ?  The  objection  is  one  of  those  bugbears  which 
gentlemen  of  certain  opinions  are  constantly  raising — 
gentlemen  whose  judgment  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
affected  by  temper  and  a  little  by  prejudice. 

TI;e  imperfections  of  old  art  are  most  patent  and 
foUov/ed  only  by  those  v/ho  know,  and  are  capable  of, 
no  better.  But  I  hold  that  there  is  a  latent  beauty 
beneath  the  crust  of  those  imperfections  that  you  have 
failed  to  perceive ;  that  there  are  there  more  than  the 
vigour  of  strong  feeling  and  the  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, which  even  you  in  some  scrt  allow ;  but  that 
there  is  a  perfect  sense  of  the  relation  of  one  art  to 
another,  a  most  genuine  poetic  sense  in  their  employ- 
ment, a  modesty  in  self,  a  keen  perception  of  the  fit- 
ness of  materials,  and  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
character  of  their  design  to  al!  the  qualities  of  tliera, 
to  be  found  as  the  guiding  principles  in  those  works, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate — guiding  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  some  modern  had  equally  perceived, 
they  would  have  succeeded  where  now  they  have 
failed. 

I  grieve  at  the  discredit  that  has  been  brought 
upon  old  art  by  the  atrocities  committed  by  incom- 
petent imitators.  To  them  the  mere  archaisms  and 
exaggerations  of  expression  have  been  the  low  ideal 
of  those  arts.  They  have  missed  the  latent  beauty, 
and  made  bad  copies  of  the  crust.  Those  artists  of 
old  days  felt  of  beauty  as  we  do,  though  they  had  no 
academical  rules  for  its  display:  they  felt  all  the 
poetry  of  human  passion  as  we  do,  though  they  had 
no  axioms  for  its  embodiment  in  art ;  and,  under  their 
exceeding  disadvaatages,  with  no  rules  to  guide,  no 


experience  of  the  past  to  enlighten  them,  it  is  Bs's 
their  fault  that  they  expressed  their  strong  feelings 
faultily,  than  it  is  ours  that  we  are  so  blind — eye- 
hlind  and  heart-blind — to  perceive  them.  Neither  do 
I  perceive  at  all  that  the  modified  flatness  of  repre- 
sentation necessary  to  glass  deprives  it  of  tbe  means 
of  aiming  at  and  of  obtaining  a  very  high  order  of 
art.  For  what  is  high  art  ?  Surely  the  greatest  art 
is  that  which  expresses  the  greatest  idea ;  and,  as  I 
believe  that  this  great  result  overrides  all  technicali- 
ties of  material,  I  see  no  reason  why  its  attainment 
is  not  as  possible  for  the  gla.ss-[iainter  as  for  them 
who  find  expression  for  the  yearnings  of  a  big  heart 
in  the  other  poor  and  weak  resources  of  stone  or 
marble,  of  metal  or  of  paint.  And  1  would  that  the 
glass-painter  would  lay  such  an  ideal  before  bim  ; 
that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  glass-painters  could 
form  themselves  into  a  guild,  and  exclude  those  un- 
worthy pretenders  who  do  but  poison,  public  taste,  and 
dishonour  the  credit  of  a  noble  profession.  But  such 
a  happy  result  would  be  disallowed  by  the  axioms  of 
modern  liberty,  which  sanctifies  by  its  licence  all 
things  bad. 

The  only  other  hope  for  the  elevation  of  this  beau- 
tiful art  lies  in  this — that  those  who  have  power 
should  refrain  from  its  abuse  ;  that  in  all  the  honour- 
ableness  of  self-discipline  they  should  put  quality  be- 
fore quantity  ;  and  then  (pardon  me  for  adding)  work 
for  the  high  aim  in  their  art,  rather  than  for  high 
balances  in  their  ledger. 

With  such  sentiments,  then,  as  these  would  I  close 
this  address  to  all  the  artists  and  amateurs  interested 
in  this  beautiful  art.  Let  the  glass-painter  do  honour 
to  his  glass !  Let  there  be  no  hesitation  about  it — no 
wretched  condescension  to  mislead  those  who  gaze 
upon  it.  Let  it  be  glass  without  mistake;  parading 
nothing,  pretending  nothing;  but  honoured  even  in 
its  weakness,  and  treated  with  justice,  even  to  its 
defects.  Why  envy  the  qualities,  or  even  the  excel- 
lences of  other  arts?  — or,  why  dread  the  genuine  light 
of  day,  the  open  sun  and  passing  cloud  (which  are  as 
death  and  destruction  to  the  oil-painter  and  the 
fresco-painter) ? 

Have  you  not  gems  to  play  with — a  very  flood  of 
gems  to  toss  about,  and  to  let  your  thoughts  revel 
in?  Do  you  fear  their  gayness  and  vivacity  ?  What 
if  the  diamond,  ruby,  and  emerald  have  a  fire  which 
no  art  can  equal,  except  yours  alone?  Have  you  not 
also  the  mellow  richness  of  the  jacinth,  the  softness  of 
the  chrysophsan,  the  tenderness  of  the  pearl?  If  you 
use  them,  use  them  and  glery  in  them  !  but  use  them 
within  the  limits  of  an  educated  sense.  Treat  them 
with  that  mingled  modesty  and  confidence  which 
have  ever  been  and  ever  must  be  the  characteristics  of 
disciplined  genius.  You  have  entered  the  temple  of 
the  arts  with  the  most  precious  jewels  in  your  hands. 
Ignorance  and  self-conceit  are  sacrilege  here.  Sordid 
motives  are  sacrilege  here. 

It  might  have  been  well  for  the  great  men  of  former 
days  to  have  played  with  their  art — confident  in  their 
principles,  but  modest  in  themselves.  But  glass- 
painting  is  no  easy  and  light  matter.  The  mere  ma- 
terial itself  is  so  beautiful  that  the  eyes  of  the  vtdgar 
are  dazzled  and  deceived  by  it;  but  it  needs  the 
utmost  tact  in  its  management,  and  genius,  and  labour 
long  and  hard,  for  its  success. 

Let,  then,  no  wilful,  no  untrained  hand  meddle 
with  it — let  no  vain  spirit  of  self-taught  genius 
intrude  upon  it ;  for  such  a  one  who  thus  violates  the 
j  sanctity  of  tbe  art  will  cut  the  throat  of  all  his  hopes 
I  and  reputation,  as  surely  as  the  glass  will  cut  his 
fingers. 


The  Times  of  June  Ilth,  1862,  speaking  of  Ben- 
son's great  clock  in  the  Exhibition,  says  : — "  As  a 
sample  of  English  clock  work  on  a  large  scale,  the 
works  of  this  are  probably  the  finest  finished  that 
have  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  ;  no  chronometer 
could  be  fitted  with  more  perfect  and  carefully  ad- 
justed mechanism."  Benson's  new  show  rooms 
contain  clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the 
day,  and  include  clocks  for  the  drawing  room, 
dining  room,  bed  room,  library,  hall,  staircase, 
bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret,  railways,  ware- 
liouse,  counting  house,  with  musical,  astronomical, 
and  every  description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest  to 
tbe  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present 
capable.  Church  and  turret  clocks  specially  esti- 
mated for.  Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks 
and  watches  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains 
a  short  history  of  clock  and  watch  making,  with 
descriptions  and  prices  j  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the 
purchase  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  enables  those 
who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  colonies, 
India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock. 
Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public 
clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received 
a  prize  medal  and  honourable  mention  in  classes  33 
and  15. — 3.3  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Branch 
establishment,  63,  Cornhill,  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  clock-maker  by  special  warrant  of 
appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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THE  STONECUTTERS'  STRIKE. 
Is  reply  to  the  observations  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  our  last  number,  the  following  communi- 
cation lias  been  addressed  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Stonecutters'  Society,  on  behalf  of  that  body  :  — 

Sib, — An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Buii,DKR  of  October  1  nth,  noticing  the  present  strike  in 
our  trade,  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  parties  engaged 
in  it,  inasmuch  as  it  states  that  architects  are  begin- 
ning to  look  about  for  other  materials  to  substitute  for 
cut  stone  in  ornamental  work,  in  consequence  of  the 
stonecutters  seeking  for  the  privilege  of  setting  their 
own  work  ;  but  this  statement  the  stonecutters  consi- 
der a  mistake,  and  scarcely  fair,  as  they  conceive 
they  are  only  endeavouring  to  regain  a  right 
too  long  withheld  from  them.  Any  architect  will 
allow  that  it  is  the  place  of  a  stonecutter  to  finish  his 
work  by  setting  it  in  the  place  assigned  to  it ;  and, 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  this,  the 
stonecutters  some  time  since  gave  notice  to  the 
builders  of  Dublin,  by  circular,  that  if  they,  the 
builders,  would  give  them  the  setting  of  the  cut  stone 
•work,  the  stonecutters  were  prepared  to  supply  them 
with  competent  setters  from  their  body,  in  accordance 
■with  the  system  pursued  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  to  the  builders  the  fact  that  many  ancient  build- 
ings in  Dublin  were  executed  and  set  by  stonecutters, 
such  as  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Custom-house, 
Trinity  College,  the  Four  Courts,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  many  other  bu%lings  in  the  city,  as  it  was  for- 
merly the  universal  practice  for  stonecutters  to  set 
tieir  own  work. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  issue  of  these  circulars  a 
deputation  from  our  trade  waited  upon  the  several 
builders  to  obtain  their  opinion  as  to  who  should  for 
the  future  set  their  cut  stone  work ;  and  the  opinion 
generally  expressed  was,  that  the  men  who  worked  at 
the  stone  should  set  it,  or  at  least  some  member  of 
their  trade,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  all  the  trade  to 
be  setters,  and  one  stonecutter  would  be  quite  capable 
of  setting  the  work  of  a  dozen  men  engaged  at  the 
bench. 

Were  there  no  difference  of  opinion  or  contention, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  strikes.  One  builder 
of  this  city  would  not  agree  to  the  proposals  of  the 
stonecutters  and  accordingly  the  men  in  his  employ- 
ment struck  work  upon  the  8th  of  September,  and 
remain  out  until  the  present  time. 

Should  the  public  consider  the  stonecutters  in  the 
wrong  in  seeking  to  coerce  any  employer  in  his 
opinion  as  to  this  question,  we  beg  to  state  the  follow- 
ing in  vindication  of  our  acts : — It  was  then,  and  is 
still,  evident  that  the  stonecutters  could  only  obtain 
what  they  desired  by  striking  for  it,  and  where  should 
they  strike  but  in  the  employment  where  they  met 
with  a  refusal  of  the  favour  they  asked  ?  It  is  true 
that  all  sensible  men  would  denounce  strikes,  and  pre- 
vent them  so  far  as  in  their  power ;  but  the}'  are 
sometimes  a  necessity,  to  obtain  what  is  only  just; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  case,  the  stone- 
cutters are  at  present  engaged  in  many  places  in 
Dublin  in  setting  their  own  work,  and  have  been 
since  the  strike  commenced,  and  no  one  can  desire 
more  than  they  do,  for  the  sake  of  both  employer 
and  employed,  to  bring  this  matter  in  dispute  to  a 
speedy  termination. — Gt.  Byrne. 


There  is  evidently  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  stonecutters  as  to  the  object  and  intention  of  the 
few  observations  in  our  last  number.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  convey  that  architects,  as  a  body,  were  in- 
clined to  pronounce  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
justice  of  the  stonecutters'  case,  but  merely  that,  find- 
ing themselves  put  to  a  certain  amount  of  inconve- 
nience by  an  unsettled  state  of  the  trade  (whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  is  another  matter),  they  would 
naturally  direct  their  attention  to  other  materials,  the 
employment  of  which  would  be  less  liable  to  interrup- 
tions. This  is  only  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
general  observation,  which  is  not  intended  to  incline 
the  scale  towards  either  of  the  contending  parties,  as 
was  also  the  enunciation  of  the  general  principle, 
that  any  movement  of  a  trades'  union  which  would 
coerce  a  builder  into  expending  his  monej'  in  a  man- 
ner distasteful  or  injurious  to  himself  is  a  tyranny, 
and  this  observation  may  be  made  with  reference  to  a 
movement  of  bricklayers  as  well  as  stonecutters  or  any 
trade  in  the  world.  The  last  observations  which,  we 
trust,  we  may  be  required  to  make  on  this  unhappy 
subject  are  these,  and  which  appear  in  substance  to 
be  those  of  most  disinterested  people: — That  the 
whole  question  should  justly  turn  upon  the  point  of 
tompelency.  Some  people  hold  that  a  stonecutter  is, 
by  the  education  of  his  trade,  icore  adapted  for  deal- 
ing with  the  niceties  of  setting  than  his  brother  the 


bricklayer.  There  is  an  old  and  true  proverb  that 
"  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  by 
all  means  let  us  have  the  proof  if  it  will  restore  har- 
mony—  but  that  remains  to  be  seen.  We  do  not 
see  that  there  would  be  any  sacrifice  of  principle 
in  an  employer  acceding  to  the  request — observe, 
not  submitting  to  the  demands — of  the  stonecutters 
to  give  members  of  their  body  a  fair  trial  in  setting 
stone,  and  abide  by  the  issue,  even  if  unfavourable 
at  first,  until  at  last  they  could  present  men  for 
employment  in  this  capacity,  fully  competent  for  their 
work,  and  superior  to  any  other  trade  ;  and  we  say 
of  the  body  of  bricklayers,  that,  if  they  take  umbrage 
at  snch  a  trial — we  trust  they  have  more  discretion — 
it  is  their  conduct  that  become*  tyrannous  to  the 
employer,  who  should  be  untrammelled  by  coercion, 
but  ever  accessible  to  reason.  The  question  does  not 
turn  upon  mere  empty  or  imagined  "  rights  "  of  the 
trade  so-called,  but  upon  the  merits  of  the  men  and 
capacity  for  the  work.  If  the  stonecutters  have  lost 
this  privilege,  as  they  consider  it,  by  degrees,  and  if 
they  would  win  it  back  from  the  bricklajers,  it  must 
be  by  degrees,  and  by  honourable  exertion  to  surpass 
them  in  skill.  Builders  are  not,  as  a  body,  indifferent 
to  their  own  interests,  or  blind  to  the  merits  of  the 
work  which  pays  best.  No  reasonable  man  can 
object  to  the  stonecutters  having  a  fair  trial  where  it 
can  possibly  be  conceded  to  them,  and  to  this  difference 
being  allowed  to  die  out  by  the  best  qualified  trade 
being  left  in  the  majority ;  and  we  say  "  Let  the  best 
man  win." 


The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  us  on 
behalf  of  the  body  of  the  Incorporated  Brick  and  Stone- 
layers: — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

Sir, — A  struggle,  the  most  unnatural  that  has 
occurred  in  Dublin  for  many  years,  is  now  being 
carried  on  between  two  bodies  of  the  building  trade. 
Hitherto,  when  Labour  rose  in  defence  of  its  rights, 
the  issues  lay  between  employers  and  their  workmen. 
The  present  one  is  Stonecutters  versus  Bricklayers. 
The  former,  owing  cliiefly  to  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  stone,  and  with  it  English  and  Scotch 
workmen,  have  determined  to  ad  jpt  the  custom  of 
setting  stone,  to  a  certain  extent  existing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel.  This  the  brick  and  stone- 
layers  are  determined  to  resist  as  an  aggression,  and 
an  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  an  inherited  and 
inalienable  right — that  of  setting  cut  and  hammered 
stone. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Dublin,  a  list  of  which 
is  too  long  for  repetition,  were  set  by  bricklayers  of  a 
past  day,  the  stone  for  which  was  prepared  with  great 
accuracy  ;  but  this  did  not  preclude  the  necessity  for 
fitting  by  stonecutters — a  custom  so  established  that, 
though  the  contractors  in  some  cases  were  Scotchmen, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  upset  the  custom  of  the 
country.  Established  usage  is,  as  it  were,  a  bye-law 
forestalling  the  wisdom  of  parliaments,  and  binding 
on  all  civilized  nations,  and  exercising  its  protection 
in  all  classes  of  society  ;  demonstrating  that,  within 
the  laws  of  government,  society  holds  together  by 
bonds  supplied  by  instincts  and  wants  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  civil  power  to  legislate  for  or  understand. 
As  the  conflict  has  now  assumed  a  public  form,  the 
employers  should  take  care  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  new  system  being  adopted  by  them,  they  will 
not  regret  the  hostile  collision  which  must  inevitably 
ensue  between  two  classes  of  workmen  whose  inte- 
rests, after  all,  are  identical.  So  also  with  the  public 
bodies  who  dispose  of  contracts,  and  munificent  in- 
dividual employers,  who,  like  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness, 
lend  nobility  to  legitimate  trade  by  an  expenditure 
and  liberality  unprecedented  in  past  or  modern  times. 
On  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  United  and  Amalga- 
mated Building  Trades  much  will  depend  to  avert 
what  now  threatens  a  fatal  disunion,  which  involves 
the  suicidal  policy  of  taking  away  from  the  few  com- 
forts to  be  secured  by  honest  labour,  in  maintaining 
a  strife,  not  against  capital,  but  of  brother  against 
brother.  As  an  instance  which  illustrates  where  the 
competency  lies  in  the  matter  of  setting,  1  may  ob- 
serve that,  when  the  King's  Inns  building  was  in 
course  of  erection,  Mr.  Forrest,  one  of  the  contractors, 
a  stonecutter,  instead  of  putting  men  of  his  own  trade 
to  set,  selected  brick  and  stonelayers,  giving  them 
eight  pence  per  day  in  advance  of  stonecutters'  wages. 
The  general  public,  with  folded  arms,  may  nut  care 
to  inquire  which  is  in  the  right :  the  employers  will 
lean  to  the  side  of  self-interest ;  but  our  trade  will 
keep  in  view  the  vital  question,  that  a  deep  and 
lasting  injury  may  lurk  at  the  bottom  of  this  novel 
trade  reform,  which,  if  permitted  to  develop  itself  in 
Dublin,  may  initiate  a  gradual  importation  of  foreign 


workmen,  supplanting  not  only  the  bricklayers,  but 
other  important  branches  of  the  building  trades. 

Oct.  22,  1801.       John  M'CoitRf,  Bricklayer. 

[We  beg  to  state  that  unless  some  change  occurs  in 
the  features  of  this  strike  which  we  do  not  anticipate, 
it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  give  insertion  to  any 
further  correspondence  on  the  subject  ] 

SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  MKMORIALTO  H.R.II. 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  committee  for  this 
memorial  have  re-considered  their  absurd  dictum  as 
to  the  scale  on  which  the  drawings  were  to  be  made. 
In  their  last  advertisement  they  state  that,  "  In 
answer  to  numerous  communications  which  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Advice,  intimation  is 
hereby  made  that  models  and  drawings  of  designs  for 
the  Scottish  National  Memorial  may  be  furnished  on 
any  smaller  scale  than  that  of  one  inch  to  the  foot 
which  an  artist  may  prefer,  in  those  cases  where  ad- 
herence to  the  scale  prescribed  would  render  the  model 
or  drawing  excessive  or  inconvenient  in  size." 

[We  venture  to  say  a  good  many  artists  will  find 
"  adhei'ence  to  the  scale  pi'esci-ibed  excessive  and  in- 
convenient."— Ed.  D  B.] 

PROJECTING  SIGNS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  TIMES. 

Sir, — Your  well-known  liberality  induces  me  to 
lay  before  you  a  case  ot  very  sharp  practice,  added 
to  gross  injustice. 

I  have  for  some  eighteen  months  had  over  my 
hall-door  a  "  Golden  Palette,"  at  a  cost  of  ionie- 
wliat  over  five  pounds.  On  the  )9th  of  September 
la«t  I  was  served  with  a  notice  from  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  to  the  effect  that  if  ''  I  did  not  remove 
the  said  palette  and  irons  from  over  my  doorwitliin 
14  days  after  tlie  service  of  same  notice,  I  should 
be  fined  five  pounds,  and  to  a  further  penalty  or 
forfeiture  of  forty  shillings  for  every  day  during 
which  such  projection  coiitinuea  after  the  expiration 
of  sucii  14  days  from  the  time  I  may  he  convicted 
of  such  ofTence  ;  and  proceeilings  will  be  taken 
against  me  in  such  events  for  the  recovery  of  such 
penalties  with  costs."  On  the  day  of  service  I  was 
given  to  understand  several  of  my  neighbours,  whose 
names  were  mentioned,  had  notice  to  the  same  efTect. 
These  parties  I  called  upon,  and  in  every  case  was 
informed  no  such  notice  had  been  served  on  them. 
I  wrote  to  the  Town  Clerk  ;  a  friend  waited  on  him 
respecting  the  injustice  of  my  being  singled  out; 
the  matter  rested  for  a  few  days,  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  stating  "  that  the  com- 
mittee cannot  interfere  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of 
the  proceedings  already  instituted."  On  receipt  of 
this  letter  I  had  the  unpalatable  palette  (to  the  Cor- 
poration) removed. 

Perhaps,  sir,  you  can  inform  me  if  there  is  any 
law  which  sanctions  favouritism.  Projecting  signs 
are  daily  being  put  up  in  Grafton-street,  and  no 
notice  taken  but  of  the  offending  "  Golden  Palette." 
Apologising  for  infringing  so  much  on  your  time 
and  space, — I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Edoak  Adolphe. 

75,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 


BUILDING  ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a  Church  Tower. — We  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  tower  of  a  church  in  course  of  erection 
at  Woodside,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magherafelt, 
Co.  Derry,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  has  fallen,  but 
the  cause  of  the  accident  has  not  reached  us. 

F.1LL  of  Houses. — On  the  night  of  the  24th  ult. 
the  front  wall  of  four  houses  and  the  end  wall  of  a 
fifth,  in  course  of  building,  at  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin, 
fell  in,  having  become  loosened  by  the  torrents  of  rain 
descending  at  the  time,  the  building  of  the  edifices  not 
having  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  roofed  in. 

A  Martello  Tower  Shaken. — No.  3  martello 
tower,  near  Bray,  has  been  found  shaken  in  the  foun- 
dation, having  been  sapped  by  the  seas  running  in 
along  the  coast  during  the  recent  gales.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  an  unsafe  state. 

Fall  of  a  House  in  GkafTon-street. — The 
house  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  dressing-case  maker  and  pho- 
tographer, Gi'afton-street,  fell  on  Saturday  morning, 
22nd  ult.  As  the  event  was  expected  some  hours 
previously,  the  employes  left  the  house,  and  the  ti'affic 
of  the  street  was  stopped,  and  i:i  consequence  of  the 
precautions  adopted  no  injury  resulted  to  any  person. 
The  neighbouring  house  was  burned  down  about  a 
year  ago,  and  arrangements  were  being  made  to  re- 
build it.  The  gable  wall,  which  was  a  party  wall 
very  old  and  decayed,  bulged  out,  and  fell  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  floors  and  roof  fell  about 
the  same  time.    The  front  wall  is  still  standing. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  back  wall  of  the  house 
18,  Longford-street  fell,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  roof.  A  female  who  was  in  a  back  room  received 
a  severe  shock,  and  was  removed  to  hospital. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  COMPETITIONS 
The  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
a-chitectural  competitions  are  extracted  from  the 
correspondence  columns  of  the  Art  Student,  a  notice 
of  which  appears  in  another  part  of  our  present 
number : — 

Continuing  my  comments  as  to  the  hardships  in- 
flicted upon  architects  by  competition  as  at  present 
managed,  I  may  point  to  the  utter  want  of  consider- 
ation frequentl}'  shown  by  calling  for  designs  in  a 
hurry,  as  if  it  were  some  life  or  death  matter,  and 
then,  perhaps,  after  worrying  competitors  almost  to 
death,  allowing  the  whole  matter  to  go  to  sleep.  Of 
such  wisdom  a  la  Laputa  we  have,  among  others, 
had  a  notable  instance  in  the  Government  Offices 
competition,  when  only  after  six  months  being  afforded 
for  the  study  of  such  an  important  and  exceptional 
subject,  more  than  six  years  were  dawdled  away  in 
doing  just  nothing.  That  some  competition  might 
have  done  good,  by  setting  an  example  of  honest 
straightforwardness,  openness,  and  sincerity,  by  pub- 
lishing a  full  and  faithful  report  of  all  that  passed  in 
committee. 

A  natural  presumption  is  that  something  like  dis- 
cussion, or  an  attempt  at  it,  takes  place  on  similar 
occasions ;  and  surely  all  those  who  have  given  their 
time  and  labour  in  preparing  designs  have  a  right  to 
learn  something  more  than  the  bare  result  of  a  com- 
petition— even  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  decision. 
Hardly  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  be  it  whatever  it 
may,  the  decision  is  uniformly  a  unanimous  one  ; 
consequently,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  sliould  be 
made  acquainted  witli  some  particulars.  In  one  res- 
pect, indeed,  strict  secrecy  may  show  discretion,  yet 
it  is  anything  but  a  pledge  for  perfect  integrity, 
directed  by  more  than  ordinary  taste  and  intelligence 
of  architecture.  The  respectability  of  those  who  sit 
in  judgment — at  least  in  conclave — upon  designs  sub- 
mitted in  competition,  may  be  assumed  to  be  unques- 
tionable— nay,  even  invulnerable.  What  then?  So- 
called  respectability  and  social  status,  however  high, 
do  not  confer  any  more  superior  knowledge  of  art 
than  of  mathematics.  In  buying  pictures,  people  do 
not  trust  to  the  judgment  of  those  who,  for  whatever 
else  they  may  be  distinguished,  cannot  boast  of  their 
acquaintance  with  paintings.  Yet  we  blindly  confide 
the  choice  of  a  public  building — perhaps  an  important, 
at  least  a  conspicuous  one — to  those  who,  however 
well  educated  otherwise,  mny  be  said,  without  any 
great  breach  of  charity,  to  be  aught  than  particularly 
■well  qualified  by  previous  study  to  examine  critically 
the  complement  of  drawings  requisite  to  describe 
satisfactorily,  in  its  entirety,  even  a  single  design. 
Not  at  all  amiss,  then,  would  it  be  were  more  regard 
had  to  ability  than  respectability,  and  could  some  test 
of  their  possessing  a  due  quantum  of  the  former  be 
exacted  from  those  who  preside  over  architectural 
competitions — that  is  public  ones,  in  which  all  writing 
themselves  architect  are  invited  by  public  advertise- 
ment to  engage. 

With  private  or  limited  competitions  it  is  somewhat 
different,  because  in  such  case  the  disappointed  are 
but  few,  perhaps  not  more  than  four  or  five,  and  in 
some  instances  not  so  many  ;  and  the  fewer  the 
designs  asked  for  and  sent,  the  more  likely  are  all  of 
them  to  obtain  something  like  diligent  examination. 
It  may,  too,  be  presuuied  that  when  architects  are 
applied  to  individually  by  direct  invitation,  besides 
having  the  compliment  paid  them  of  being  singled 
out  as  worthy  to  enter  the  lists,  they  may  reckon  upon 
being  treated  with  more  of  courtesy  and  consideration 
than  can  perhaps  always  be  looked  for  when  a  com- 
petition is  thrown  open  to  all  comers. 

Putting  aside  all  the  rest,  and  confining  myself  to 
the  main  question  as  regards  the  interests  of  architec- 
ture, I  boldly  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  ip  its  cha- 
racter of  a  fine  art  it  is  the  one  least  understood  ;  yet, 
in  one  respect,  almost  the  most  important,  inasmuch 
as  its  more  pretentious  productions  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, but  stand  forth  to  the  universal  gaze  either 
for  good  or  evil  repute.  Such  was  the  view  taken  of 
it  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  at  the  last  annual  banquet 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  a  speech  that  ought  to  win 
for  him  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  architecture,  and 
that  was  the  more  remarkable  and  impressive  as 
coming  not  only  from  the  president,  but  from  one 
■who  is  not  an  architect  by  profession.  Our  failures 
in  other  arts  may  be  conealed  ;  if  not  always  sent  up 
to  the  garret,  mediocre  pictures,  or  so-called  daubs, 
are  not  paraded  coram  popu''o ;  but  buildings — con- 
spicuous perhaps  for  their  ugliness — cannot  be  thrust 
aside  out  of  sight.  Be  they  ever  so  great  eye-sores, 
once  erected  they  must  remain  ;  wherefore  far  more 
thoughtful  consideration  should  be  given  to  designs 
for  them  than  is  now  done. 

To  recommend  that  architectural  instruction  should 
be  provided  for  those  who  are  not  architects  will,  no 
doubt,  be  met  with  ridicule  by  very  many,  and  by 
secret  disapprobation  by  some  who  belong  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  who  have  the  uncomfortable  assurance 
that  the  loss  other  people  knowjof  architecture  as  art, 
■0  much  the  better  for  such  members  of  the  profession 


as  themselves.  Still,  it  would  be  well  if  there  were, 
henceforth,  some  initiation  into  the  art  of  architecture, 
if  nowhere  else,  in  all  our  higher  public  schools 
Should  the  question  cui  bono?  be  put  to  me,  I  could 
answer  it  offhand  ;  but,  as  to  do  so  would  take  some 
time,  I  must  be  permitted  here  to  lay  down  my  pen 
for  the  present.  M.  S. 


ROMAN  DISCOVERY. 
RiOHETTi,  a  wealthy  commoner  of  this  city,  has 
lately  purchased  an  old  palace  for  an  old  song,  being 
in  one  of  the  dirtiest  parts  of  Rome,  called  tlie 
Biscione ;  it  is  close  to  the  Piazza  Campo  dei  Fiori 
and  not  far  from  the  Farnese  Palace.  Extensive 
repairs  were  indispensable,  for  the  building  was  in 
a  most  rickety  state,  and,  on  setting  people  to 
work  to  dig  for  a  foundation,  they  came  upon  a 
pavement  composed  of  large  slabs  of  that  marble 
called  "  Porta  Santa,"  which  is  a  dull,  veined  marble, 
of  a  reddish  hue,  which  comes  from  the  Island  of 
lasus,  in  the  Archipelago,  and  is  properly  called 
"  Marmor  Jasseuse";  it  is,  however,  better  known  by 
its  modern  name,  which  it  derives  from  its  forming 
the  jambs  of  the  jubilee  door  at  St.  Peter's.  This 
pavement  was  found  thirty  feet  below  the  present 
level  of  this  part  of  Rome  ;  and  here,  likewise,  they 
came  upon  a  massive  wall,  near  which  they  found  a 
piece  of  building  somewhat  resembling  a  Noah's  Ark 
without  the  boat :  the  sides  were  of  brick  and  the 
roof  was  formed  of  large  blocks  of  travertine  resting 
upon  these  walls,  and  uniting  with  bevelled  edges  at 
the  top  ("  rigging"  as  they  call  it  in  Scotland). 
There  were  two  gable  ends,  each  formed  of  one  huge 
block  of  travertine  ;  on  several  of  the  blocks  are  seen, 
large  and  well  cut,  the  letters  F  c  s,  which,  as  yet, 
the  archaeologists  here  cannot  explain.  Great  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  consequence  of  the  h.ile 
continually  filling  with  water,  and  preveJiting  the 
work  going  on  ;  but  a  steam-engine  was  pri>cured  to 
work  the  pumps,  which  are  now  plied  night  and  day. 
On  opening  the  "  ark,"  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
magnificent  gilt  bronze  statue  of  a  youthful  Hercules, 
fourteen  feet  high,  but  lying  on  his  back,  or,  as  the 
Romans  graphically  describe  it,  " panza  per  aria." 
In  .-\rt,  this  statue  eciuals  the  finest  that  ever  Greece 
produced,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  hidden  and  the  means  taken  to  protect  it,  argue 
that  its  value  was  known  and  appreciated.  I  suspect 
it  must  have  been  hidden  in  the  fourth  century  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  ofT  to  Byzamium  by  the  son 
of  Constantine,  who  made  off  with  everything  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on  in  the  shape  of  works  of  Art, 
to  enrich  and  adorn  the  city  which  henceforward  was 
to  bear  their  imperial  name.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  coins  found  in  and  about  the  statue 
were  those  of  Domitian,  Decius,  and  Maximinius,  com- 
monly styled  the  flerciilean.  There  were  likewise 
coins  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Over  the  gilding,  which 
is  very  thick  and  bright  (and  the  patina  of  which  is 
still  perfect),  is  a  rough  calcareous  incrustation,  which 
must  be  carefully  removed  before  the  beauty  of  the 
statue  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  was  found 
imbedded  in  marble-chips,  such  as  form  the  sweepings 
of  a  sculptor's  studio,  and  also  wedged  in  by  masses 
of  architectural  fragments.  Inside  the  figure  was 
found  a  very  pretty  little  feinale  head,  sculptured  in 
Parian  marble.  The  back  hair  is  gathere<l  up  in  a 
net,  much  in  the  style  as  worn  by  ladies  in  the  present 
day,  and  which  fashion  prevailed  from  the  time  of 
Heliogabalus  down  to  Constantine,  as  we  see  by 
referring  to  other  statues  and  busts.  The  period  of 
Art  to  which  this  little  bust  belongs  is  that  of  Con- 
stantine, and  therefore  inferior.  Other  relics  may  yet 
be  found  in  the  statue,  which  is  far  from  empty.  On 
the  first  indications  of  this  discovery,  much  specu- 
lation arose  as  to  whether  it  were  equestrian  or  not, 
and  whether  it  might  not  prove  to  be  a  portrait  statue 
of  Pompey  the  Gieat,  since  the  place  where  they  are 
excavating  is  on  the  site  of  Pompey's  Theatre,  which 
was  the  first  ever  made  of  stone  in  Rome  ;  and  that  its 
size  was  considerable  is  known  from  the  fact  that  it 
accommodated  20,000  spectators.  These  speculations 
as  to  what  it  is  are  now  pretty  well  at  rest,  as  the 
statue  speaks  for  itself;  at  the  same  time,  as  there  is 
a  deal  of  that  incrustation  above-mentioned  adhering 
to  the  features,  there  are  some  who  insist  that  it  is  a 
portrait  of  Domitian  represented  as  Hercules.  It  has 
been  raised  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  surface,  and  men 
are  busy  exploring,  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  of  the 
feet,  which  is  missing.  The  club  has  come  up  in 
three  pieces,  and  the  Uon's  skin,  which  has  hung  over 
the  shoulder  (similar  to  that  of  the  Theban  Hercules 
in  the  Vatican),  and  which  has  evidently  been  cast 
separately,  is  especially  interesting  to  us  moderns,  as 
showing  the  mode  in  [which  the  ancients  executed 
their  work  of  casting.  Hercules  being  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Pompey  the  Great,  it  was  natural  that  his 
image  should  be  chosen  to  adorn  the  building  he 
erected.  As  a  work  of  Art,  this  statue  is  far  superior 
to  that  found  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  which  is  also 
gilt  bronze,  and  is  now  in  the  Capitol.  It  has  evi- 
dently beea  executed  by  artists  iu  the  time  of  the 


Empire,  and  stood  in  the  Tem[de  of  Hercules  in  the 
Forum.  The  beautiful  marble  statue  of  Herculeg 
bearing  Telephus,  which  adorns  the  "  Pio  Clementino" 
in  the  Vatican,  was  found  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori, 
and  placed  where  it  now  stands  by  Julius  the  Second. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  noblest  fragment  of 
antiquity  existing  was  presented  by  that  same  pontiff 
to  the  Vatican  ;  it  is  a  portion  of  a  Hercules,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  a  drawing  by  Flaxman, 
in  which  he  restores  it  from  an  ancient  gem  repre- 
senting Hercules  and  Hebe.  This  fragment  was  also 
found  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori  (Pompey's  Theatre), 
and  is  known  as  the  Torso  of  the  Belvedere. — li. 
Macpherson,  in  Athenmum. 


STRIKES  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 
I.M  an  address  to  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society, 
recently  delivered,  Mr.  Joseph  Boult  said  :— The 
great  changes  which  in  late  years  have  been  made  in 
the  hours  of  labour  and  the  rate  of  remuneration  have 
largely  augmented  the  cost  of  erecting  buildings,  and 
tend  to  curtail  our  professional  practice.  All  present, 
I  believe,  desire  that  the  operatives  should  enjoy  every 
advantage  consistent  with  the  common  weal;  and  so 
long  as  the  genera!  prosperity  can  bear  the  increased 
cost  there  cannot  be  any  economical  reasons  against 
either  the  rate  of  wage  or  the  hours  of  labour,  pro- 
vided these  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  natural 
operation  of  supply  and  demand.  All  attempts  to 
interfere  with  this  natural  operation  can  be  only  tem- 
porarily successful,  and  those  who  make  them  usually 
suffer  by  the  reverse  that  follows.  Probably  ag 
working  men  acquire  more  experience  and  intelli- 
gence they  will  be  ready  to  relax  some  of  the  restric- 
tions their  unions  have  imposed.  I  do  not  dwell, 
however,  on  these  features  of  the  subject,  but  rather 
upon  the  difficulties  arising  from  caprice  and  insub- 
ordination. The  basis  of  all  legitimate  trade,  beyond 
simple  barter,  is  an  acknowledged  or  implied  contract 
between  the  parties  interested.  The  master  workman 
engages  to  construct  a  certain  building  in  a  specified 
manner  and  period  for  a  specified  remuneration  ;  and 
the  operative  workman  engages  to  give  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  wage.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  are  persons  in  both  those  classes  who  are  willing 
to  fulfil  these  engagements  only  so  far  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  themselves.  In  the  first  illustration,  the 
master  workman  is  usually  bound  by  specific  written 
agreements  that  the  most  careless  or  dishonest  may 
be  compelled  to  fulfil  his  engagement  ;  in  the  second 
illustration,  both  parties  seem  agreed  that  the  engage- 
ment shall  be  as  lax  as  possible  ;  so  much  so  that  I  am 
informed  the  method  recently  introduced  of  calculat- 
ing wages  by  the  hour  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  and 
the  tools  packed  up  and  the  jacket  donned  almost  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Conduct  of  this  kind,  by  which- 
ever side  adopted,  tends  to  frustrate  all  calculation 
as  to  rate  of  progress  or  of  cost.  The  remedy  is  to 
make  the  engagement  by  the  week  or  month,  even 
though  the  wage  be  calculated  by  the  hour  :  the 
master  or  man  who  violated  this  engagement  would 
be  amenable  to  legal  consequences.  This  appe  irs 
to  be  exactly  what  neither  parly  desires  ;  each  sutfi-rs 
from  an  ignorant  impatience  of  that  mutual  subordi- 
nation which  is  an  essential  feature  in  all  well  regu- 
lated communities,  and  the  absence  of  which,  I 
suspect,  has  been  very  instrumental  in  producing  the 
distraction  which  now  prevails  in  North  America. 
From  the  reports  of  travellers  it  has  been  notorious 
that  there  every  man  wished  to  be  master  and  to  owe 
no  man  anything,  utterly  ignoring  those  relations  of 
interdependence  from  which  the  race  has  made  many 
but  always  fruitless  efforts  to  escape.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  great  advantages  would  accrue  to  masters  and 
men  as  well  as  to  the  community,  if  the  relations 
between  them  were  more  permanent  and  less  subject 
to  the  accidents  of  caprice  and  temper,  and  if  more 
care  were  exercised  before  that  relationship  was 
entered  into;  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  both 
parties,  and  especially  to  the  operatives,  if  before 
entering  into  an  engagement  the  workman  produced 
fr'om  his  previous  employers  testimonials  of  chai-acter 
and  ability.  Nor  need  he  feel  it  derogatory  to  do 
so  ;  it  is  I'equired  in  all  other  cla.sses  of  society,  espe- 
cially from  those  who  aspire  to  offices  of  trust  and 
position;  and  the  neglect  to  i-equire  such  proofs  of 
fitness  is  really  a  slur  upon  the  working  classes  as  a 
whole.  It  implies  that  they  are  mei'ely  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water;  they  are  not  to  have 
any  trust  reposed  in  them  ;  or  that  the  engagement 
is  so  very  temporary  the  character  tliey  bear  is  im- 
material, as  they  will  not  have  much  opportunity 
of  doing  ill,  and  the  employer  will  take  that  risk. 
Whether  these  views  are  well  founded  or  not,  it  must 
be  pimitted  that  some  change  is  needed  which  shall 
ensure  more  regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  exe- 
cution of  wor  k.  As  matters  are,  a  building  may  be 
making  satisfactory  progress  upon  Saturday  at  noon, 
and  the  following  Monday  or  Tue.sday,  sometimes 
even  Wednesday,  all  the  woi-k  may  be  at  a  stand, 
because  the  bricklayers  or  the  plasterers,  or  their 
l:ibourer3,  have  broken  loose,  and  cannot  settle  to  again 
until  they  have  exhausted  all  money  and  credit. 
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THE  PERSIAN  GULF  TELEGRAPH. 
(Continued  from  page  211.) 
On  the  3rd  the  Amberwitch  approached  the  Coro- 
mandel,  with  the  signal  flying,  "  Damage  is  repaired," 
•which  was  answered  by  tlie  signal  from  the  Coro- 
mandel,  on  board  which  ship  Colonel  Stewart  was, 
"  Accept  my  best  thanks." 

The  fault  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  reduced,  and 
cut  out  of  the  portion  of  cable  picked  up,  and  found 
to  be  a  clean  fracture  in  the  copper,  which  must,  from 
its  appearance,  have  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  ends  must,  however,  always  have  remained  in 
metallic  contact,  as  tlieir  separation  wo\ild,  of  course, 
have  been  detected  (as  it  was)  the  moment  it  occurred. 
It  would  appear  that  even  tlie  strain  required  to  lay 
the  cable  was  not  sufficient  to  separate  them,  since 
they  were  in  perfect  contact  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  were  submerged.  As  the  cable  cooled  down 
to  the  lower  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  the  copper  wire  contracting,  caused  the 
two  ends  to  separate,  thus  causing  the  loss  of  con- 
tinuity, without  any  loss  of  insulation,  to  take  place 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  cable  was  laid— a  very 
unusual  circumstance. 

With  regard  to  the  reason  of  the  fracture,  it  must 
be  observed,  firstly,  that  this,  in  all  solid  conductors, 
is  an  old  evil,  caused  by  the  wire  becoming  burnt,  and 
thus  rendered  brittle  by  the  flame  impinging  on  it 
during  the  process  of  annealing.  The  compound  seg- 
mental wire  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  cable  was  at  first  open  to  this  same  danger,  since 
it  was  annealed  after  all  the  segments  were  placed 
together,  and  the  portions  first  manufactured  were 
thus  open  to  a  certain  extent,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  a  perfectly  solid  conductor,  to  this  old  danger. 

As  the  work  of  manufacture  proceeded  several  im- 
provements in  the  mode  of  annealing  wore  introduced, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  latter  portions  manufactured 
are  entirely  free  from  this  possible  source  of  danger. 
It  was  in  .some  of  the  very  first  portions  of  the  cable 
manufactured  that  the  fault  in  question  occurred. 
As  it  was  the  fault  was  rather  a  happy  incident  than 
otherwi.se,  since  it  demonstrated  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  cable  could,  under  proper  managem.ent,  be 
repaired,  proving  at  the  same  time  the  exactitude  of 
the  electrician's  tests,  the  care  with  which  the  course 
of  the  cable  had  been  plotted  off  bj'  the  surveyors, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  fittings  and  machinery  of 
the  Amberwitch. 

During  the  time  that  the  Amberwitch  was  thus 
employed,  four  miles  of  cable  had  been  taken  round 
in  the  Comet  steamer  to  the  Shat-El-Arab,  and  ".i-.nded 
at  Fau,  where,  under  the  energetic  superintendence  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Goldsmid  and  Commander  Erad- 
ahavv,  R.N.,  it  was  stretched  across  and  entrenched  in 
the  low,  flat,  muddy  ground  from  Fau  to  the  place 
where  it  was  intended  the  cable  should  be  landed. 

On  the  4tli  the  Amberwitch,  taking  all  the  boats 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  different  ships,  steamed 
towards  the  landing-place,  but  even  she  could  only 
approach  to  within  about  three  and  a  quarter  mi'ss  of 
high-water  mark ;  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
objects  ashore  to  take  angles  or  bearings  to,  it  v.as 
believed  that  this  distance  was  nearly  four  and  a-half 
miles.  At  7  p.m.  she  anchored,  and  all  that  night 
■was  devoted  to  coiling  five  miles  of  cable  into  tv.'O 
paddle-box  boats  and  two  barges.  The  next  morning, 
the  5th,  the  landing  of  the  end  (perhaps  one  of  the 
most  curious  cable  landings  ever  ell'ected)  was  com- 
menced. A  string  of  seven  boats,  looking  like  a  ki.'id 
of  sea-serpent,  slarted  at  slack  water  to  pay  out  cable 
from  the  Amberwitch  to  the  barely  visible  shore. 

First  came  a  gig  towing  a  life-boat,  which,  in  its 
turn,  towed  a  heavy  cutter,  to  vrhich  hung  a  paddle- 
-box boat  full  of  cable,  then  another  paddle-box  boat, 
then  a  barge  full  of  cable,  and,  finally,  another  barge 
fall  of  cable.  Every  boat,  even  those  containing 
cable  (except  the  last  from  which  the  cable  was  payed 
out)  was  manned  with  men  pulling.  As  one  boat 
■was  emptied  of  her  cargo  of  cable  she  was  removed 
and  returned  to  the  ship  and  the  next  one  began  ;  and 
so  slowly,  but  surely,  the  little  fleet  of  boats,  lessening 
in  its  number,  gradually  approached  the  shore  until 
at  last,  when  two  barges  had  been  emplied,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  paddle-box  boat,  the  whole 
grounded  on  (he  mud.  The  shore  (if  a  waste  of  damp 
mud  can  be  called  shore)  was  still  distant  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  and,  from  its  extreme  flatness, 
looked  much  further  off  still.  After  a  hasty  lunch  in 
the  boats,  finding  no  help  come  from  the  shore,  it  was 
determined  to  attempt  to  drag  the  bight  across  the 
mud  by  the  force  in  the  boats  ;  boots,  trousers,  coats, 
&c.,  were  dispensed  with,  pocket  books  and  purses 
were  left  hastily  in  charge  of  the  boat-keepers,  and 
watches  and  pipes  stuffed  down  between  the  neck  and 
the  neckcloth,  and  all  then  with  a  "  hurrah"  made  a 
dash  into  the  mud,  each  sinking  nearly  to  the  waist 
and  throwing  themselves  on  their  hand's  and  knees  to 
avoid  sinking  altogether,  each  separate  pKmge  being 
followed  by  roars  oflaughter  at  the  ludicrous  appear- 
ance of  his  comrade  in  muddiness.  On  went  the 
whole  party  wallowing,  crawling,  sinking,  and  gasp- 


ing like  turtles,  and  every  now  and  then  turning  round 
and  sitting  fairly  in  the  mud  to  rest  for  a  moment,  or 
laugh  at  the  violent  contortions  of  some  struggling 
individual  in  the  rear.  At  last  the  somewhat  solid 
ground  was,  to  the  great  relief  of  all,  reached.  A 
storm  was  now  brewing,  the  sky  became  suddenly 
overcast,  and  it  came  on  to  blow  and  thunder  and 
lighten,  and  the  change  of  temperature  was  so  great 
that  literally  many  were  glad  to  sit  down  in  the  water 
with  which  the  cable  trench  was  filled  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  warm.  Dark,  the  flowing  tide,  and 
a  flood  of  rain,  compelled  the  men  to  relinqui-sh  the 
bight  and  make  for  the  shore  as  fast  as  possible. 
Four  miles  of  walk  across  hard  and  soft  mud,  briers, 
and  stubble  in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  and 
rain  completed  the  day's  work  and  brought  the  whole 
to  the  Coromandel  and  the  Comet  lying  in  the  Shat- 
el-Arab,  when  a  hearty  dinner  and  roars  of  laughter 
over  the  day's  work  finished  the  day. 

The  next  morning  (the  Glh)  many  were  knocked- 
up  and  ill  by  the  previous  day's  work  in  the  sun,  mud, 
and  rain,  &c.  Sir  C.  Bright,  Mr.  Laws,  and  Mr. 
Webb,  with  about  four  or  five  men  alone  gained  the 
Amberwitch,  and  at  2-30  commenced  paying  out  from 
her  towards  the  end  of  the  Bushire  sections,  buoyed 
near  the  Assaye  in  the  Core  Abdulahs ;  and  passing 
the  buoys  on  this  end  the  cable  in  the  Amberwitch 
was  cut  and  buoyed.  At  slack  water  this  end  was 
picked  up  at  the  bows,  and  afterwards  the  buoy  on 
the  "sea  end"  (or  end  of  the  portion  leading  to 
Bushire);  the  two  ends  being  on  board,  and  both 
poi  tions  having  been  tested  and  found  perfect,  the 
final  splice  was  made,  and  the  bight  let  go  at  2  a.m. 
of  the  7th  of  April,  thus  completing  the  line  of  cable 
between  Gwador  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf. 

There  remained  one  or  two  splices  to  make  ashore 
to  complete  the  land  portion  from  the  landed  end  to 
the  floating  office  at  Fau.  These  were  all  completed 
by  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  at  5  30  p.m.  of  that 
date,  Fau  spoke  through  to  Bushire,  and  thus  Fau 
and  Bussorah  could  telegraph  to  Kurrachee  and 
Bombay. 

There  remained  yet  the  section  between  Gwador 
and  Cape  Mons  (near  Kurrachee)  to  lay,  and  as  the 
sea  bed  is  excessively  steep  there,  deepening  from 
twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  to  five  or  six  hundred  in 
the  space  of  half  a  mile,  it  was  one  requiring  special 
care ;  besides  which  the  cable  remaining  in  the 
Assaye,  together  with  all  the  main  cable  in  the  Cos- 
patrick,  was  eventually  expended  on  this  section 
without  reaching  Cape  Mons,  so  that  two  ends  had  to 
be  buoyed. 

The  unsatisfaotory  state  of  the  land  lines  between 
Bussorah  and  Bagdad,  and  the  complication  of  politi- 
cal affairs  connected  with  it,  required  the  presence  of 
Colonel  Stuart  and  Sir  C.  Bright  at  Bagdad,  and  the 
operation  of  laying  this  last  section  y-'as,  therefore,  en- 
trusted by  Colonel  Stuart  and  Sir  C.  Bright  to  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb,  Mr.  J.  C.  Laws 
being  in  charge  of  the  e!ectpical  department. 

On  the  12th,  all  arrangements  having  been  made, 
and  all  the  necessary  oSlcial  orders  issued,  the  Coro- 
mandel, ■>vith  Colonel  Stewart,  Captain  Stewart,  Sir 
C.  Bright,  Colonel  Peily,  and  Colonel  Goldsmid,  left 
for  Bussorah.  On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  the 
Zenobia,  with  the  Assa>e  and  Said  in  tow  (to  save 
coal)  steamed  for  Bushire,  the  Amberwitch  having 
started  the  same  day.  On  the  15th  the  Assaye 
reached  tha  Bushire  Roads,  -nd  started  again  on  the 
IGth,  and  arrived  offLuigaon  the  evening  of  the  ISth. 
The  Zenobia  then  went  to  B?,ssidora  (distant  about 
seventeen  miles)  to  cod,  and  left  Luiga  ou  the  24lh, 
with  the  Assaye  in  tow,  calling  r.t  Ilussendom,  and 
arriving  at  Gwador  (East  Bay)  on  t'ne  2Sth.  In  the 
meantime  the  Amberwitch  had  preceded  her  with 
Mr.  Weblj  on  board,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  landing  the  end. 

The  shoi-e  end  for  this  section  was  on  board  the 
Amberwitch,  which  ship  was  accordingly  anchored 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  cable  coiled 
from  her  into  the  paddle  box  boats.  A  heavy  S.V/. 
swell  rolled  now  round  the  point  into  the  bay,  causing 
the  Assaye  and  Zenobia  to  roll  very  heavily,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  30th  that  the  latter  vessel  could 
attempt  to  coal.  On  the  30th,  at  daylight,  the 
Amberwitch  was  moved  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  the 
shore  end  payed  out  from  the  boats  to  the  shore  and 
safely  landed.  The  Amberwitch  was  then  steamed 
out  towards  the  Assaye,  paying  out  cable  as  she 
went,  and  then  hung  stern  to  stern  to  the  Assav'e, 
which  ship  was  three  and  a-half  miles  distant  from 
the  beach.  One  mile  and  a-half  of  shore  end  was 
then  turned  over  on  board  the  Amberwitch,  and  the 
next  morning  (the  1st  of  March)  this  was  cut,  and  the 
end  passed  on  board  the  Assaye,  and  joined  on,  by 
means  of  a  taper  and  two  splices,  to  tlie  cable  on 
board  the  Assaye,  the  whole  of  this  one  and  a-half 
miles  was  then  hauled  on  board  the  Assaye,  and 
coiled  down  on  the  tops  of  the  rest  of  the  cable,  and 
the  bight  let  go  from  the  Amberwitch  at  4  p.m.,  thus 
leaving  the  Assaye  with  five  miles  of  shore  end  spliced 
on  to  her  main  cable,  and  the  end  safely  landed.  This 
was  the  first  case  where  the  shore  end  of  a  section 


about  to  be  laid  was  payed  out  from  the  shore  to  the 
large  ships,  instead  of  vice  versa.  The  nece.ssary  ar- 
rangements had  then  been  made  between  Mr.  Webb 
and  Lieutenant  Carpendale  (the  senior  naval  officer) 
Commander  Bradshaw,  R.N.  (surveyor),  Lieutenant 
Stiffe  and  Mr.  Young  (surveyor),  as  to  the  buoying 
of  the  course.  The  Amberwitch  v/as  to  go  on  ahead 
and  take  up  certain  positions  indicated  on  the  chart, 
hoisting  a  blue  ensign  at  the  main  when  in  position 
by  day,  and  burning  blue  lights  and  exhibiting  three 
fixed  lights  at  night. 

The  hour  of  departure  was  arranged  to  be  4  p.m. 
of  the  2nd,  in  order  to  make  a  dangerous  rock  near 
the  course  of  the  cable  by  daylight,  but  this  was 
altered  to  4  p.m.  of  the  following  day  (the  3rd),  on 
account  of  some  operation  to  the  land  line  which  had 
to  be  performed  on  the  shore. 

On  the  3rd,  at  4  p.m.,  the  Zenobia  took  the  Assaye 
in  tow,  and  at  5  p.m.,  paying  out  again  commenced, 
the  Amberwitch  having  started  several  hours  before 
and  gone  ofi  ahead  to  take  up  her  position.  No.  1. 
At  about  10  p.m.  the  blue  lights  of  the  Amberwitch, 
in  position  No.  1,  were  sighted,  and  the  Zenobia 
steered  out  towards  her. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  swell  on,  and  as  the  ships 
pitched  the  cable  jerked  as  it  generally  does  in  shoal 
water  when  there  is  any  sea  on.  A  little  after  day- 
light Astola  Island  was  sighted,  and  the  Amberwitch 
took  up  position  No.  2,  which  was  passed  about 
8  a.  m. 

The  Amberwitch,  in  position  No.  3,  was  passed 
about  noon.  No.  4,  about  4  p.m.,  and  she  was  sighted 
taking  up  her  position,  No.  5,  about  6.30.  During 
all  this  time  the  paying  out  had  proceeded  beautifully, 
the  cable  sweeping  grandly  round  the  tall  cone  in  the 
middle  of  the  magnificent  main  coil  of  the  Assaye. 

And  now  came  one  of  the  most  exciting  incidents 
of  the  whole  cruise.  About  7  p  m.,  with  very  little 
warning,  the  ships  were  struck  by  a  tremendous  squall 
from  the  W.N.W.,  accompanied  by  rain,  lightning, 
and  a  fearful  quantity  of  fine  sand,  which  enveloped 
everything  in  the  most  solid  darkness.  So  intense 
was  the  obscurity,  that  although,  from  the  Assaye 
being  driven  nearly  on  to  the  Zenobia,  that  ship  was 
close  under  the  bows  of  the  Assaye,  not  a  vestige  of 
her  lights  could  be  perceived  from  the  Assaye.  Just 
before  the  total  eclipse  as  the  squall  came,  the  mes- 
sage "  Webb  to  Carpendale — Don't  get  blown  into 
dee]>  water,"  was  sent,  and  then  all  signalling  was  at 
an  end,  and  everything  total  darkness.  Both  ships 
"  broached  to,"  and  headed  in  for  the  land  in  spite  of 
their  helms  being  hand  up.  The  full  force  of  the 
wind  came  on  them  thus  right  on  the  beam.  The 
awning  of  (he  Assaye  was  caught  underneath  by  the 
wind,  and  bellying  up  in  an  arch  nearly  as  high  as 
the  mizen  top,  carried  away  with  a  report  like  a  gun, 
snapping  all  (he  stormy  and  heavy  iron  stanchions  to 
which  the  ridge-chain  was  secured,  carrying  them  up 
right  over  the  paying-out  gear,  and  dashing  them 
down  on  the  deck,  but  most  fortunately  without 
doing  any  injury  to  life  or  limb.  The  break  was 
completely  buried  in  the  wreck,  but  was  fortunately 
cleared  without  any  rope  or  chain  getting  foid  round 
Ih.e  cable,  or  being  carried  into  the  revolving  ma- 
chinery, although  for  some  time  the  ridge-chain  was 
aclually  resting  on  the  drum  of  the  break,  which  was 
revolving  at  (he  rate  of  forty-five  revolutions  a 
minute,  indicating  that  the  ship  was  driving  along  at 
the  rate  of  eight  and  a-half  knots  an  hour,  and  the 
cable  paying  out  at  that  rate.  This  was  a  pretty 
good  test  for  the  mechanical  arrangements,  which 
continued  to  act,  however,  as  perfectly  as  if  the  ships 
had  only  been  going  three  knots.  The  wind  lessened 
a  good  deal  by  about  8  p.m.,  and  it  became  possible 
to  speak  to  the  Zenobia  by  the  telegraph  lamps.  The 
first  question  from  the  Zenobia  was,  "  Have  you  cast 
ofl'  your  hawsers?"  and  the  answer,  "No,  and  we 
don't  intend  to."  The  necessary  arrangements  were 
then  telegraphed  fiom  Mr.  Webb,  in  the  Assaye,  to 
Lieutenant  Carpendale  for  rounding  the  ships  to,  head 
to  wind,  previous  to  buoying  the  end.  The  first  blue 
light  from  the  Assaye  was  to  indicate,  "  Only  one 
mile  loft  in  the  ship,"  and  the  Zenobia  was  then  to 
starboard  her  helm,  and  round  the  ships  to,  head  to 
wind,  so  as  to  have  the  ships  imder  command  as  to 
speed.  The  viind  nearly  all  died  away,  however,  by 
10,  and  what  little  there  was  left  had  shifted  to 
N.N.E.,  so  that  it  required  a  very  slight  alteration  of 
course  to  bring  the  ship's  head  to  wind.  When 
about  half  a  mile  only  was  left,  the  Zenobia  was  sig- 
nalled to  ease,  and  then  stop,  and  the  foresail  of  the 
Assaye  was  diopped,  so  as  to  check  the  way  of  the 
ships.  When  nearly  entirely  stopped,  the  breaks 
were  lifted,  and  (he  break-wheel  handed  round  by 
main  force,  so  as  to  slacken  the  cable  over  the  stern, 
and  then  the  breaks  were  put  down  for  a  moment, 
and  the  stray-chain  leading  to  the  mushroom  anchor 
bent  on  to  the  cable,  and  the  anchor  and  buoy  let  go, 
another  blue  light  announcing  this  to  the  Zenobia. 
The  ship  then  had  way  given  her  once  more,  and 
when  only  a  few  turns  were  left  in  the  hold,  she  was 
again  eased,  so  that  when  she  finally  stopped,  the  end 
was  close  to  the  break.    The  stray-chain  of  the  next 
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buoy  was  then  attached  to  the  cable,  and  the  end, 
anchor,  and  buoy  let  go  in  succession,  a  rocltet  from 
the  Assaye,  at  the  same  instant,  announcing  to  the 
Zenobia  that  the  end  was  safely  buoyed.  A  flag  buoy 
■was  then  let  go,  as  the  Amberwitch,  which  was  to 
have  done  this,  had  parted  company  with  the  other 
ships  in  the  darkness  during  tlie  squall. 

Thus  ended  the  laying  of  the  Assaye's  portion  of 
the  Guador  and  Currachee  section,  about  lo9'81  miles, 
leaving  the  end  about  twenty-seven  miles  eastward  of 
Osmarro.  The  ships  tlien  steered  for  Osmarro,  going 
slowly,  in  order  to  make  the  bay  only  at  dayliyht ; 
and  the  bay  was  entered  at  8  a.m.  of  the  olh  of  May, 
by  the  Zenobia,  Assaye,  and  Amberwitch.  This  was 
the  rendezvous  appointed  for  meeting  the  Sen\iianiis, 
■with  the  Cospatrick  and  the  Sind,  which  ships  were  to 
bring  stores  from  Kurrachee.  Tlie  Sind  arrived  that 
same  day,  and  during  llie  day  all  spare  |)ieces  of  cable 
■were  transhipped  into  the  Amberwitch  from  the  Assaye, 
and  the  machinery  of  the  Assaye  was  pulled  down, 
and  struck  below. 

On  the  7th  the  Serairamis  arrived  at  8'30  a.m., 
•with  the  Cospatrick  in  tow,  and  that  day  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  latter  vessel  flually  for  the 
reception  of  men  and  stores,  &c.  On  this  evening 
another  very  sudden  and  heavy  squall,  with  heavy 
rain,  was  experienced.  On  the  9tli  iMr.  Webb,  in  the 
Amberwitch,  proceeded  to  sea,  to  find  the  buoys  on 
the  end,  it  having  been  arranged  that  the  Cospatrick 
should  be  brought  out  by  the  Zenobia  on  the  follovr- 
ing  morning  (the  lOlh),  and  anchored  near  the  Am- 
berwitch, so  that  the  end  of  the  submerged  cable 
might  be  passed  by  the  Amberwitch  to  the  Cospatrick, 
and  then  si)liced  on  to  the  cable  in  that  shiji.  The 
flag-buoy  and  buoy  on  the  bight,  were  found  by  the 
Amberwitch  on  the  9th,  and  the  sliips  anchored  near 
them ;  but  the  buoy  on  the  end  was  gone.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  the  buoy  on  the  bight  was 
weighed,  and  the  short  piece  betv/een  this  point  and 
the  end  buoyed  and  let  go,  and  sufficient  cable  wound 
into  the  Amberwitch  to  veer  and  haul  on.  Lleantime 
the  Zenobia  had  brought  out  the  Cospatrick,  and  that 
ship  was  anchored  near  the  Amberwitch.  The  Am- 
berwich  was  then  steamed  up  unde;-  the  stern  of  the 
Cospatrick,  paying  out  cable  from  her  bow  sheave  as 
she  went,  and  then  hung  by  a  hawser  to  the  Cospa- 
trick. The  end  was  then  passed  in  at  the  stern  and 
sheave  of  the  Cospatrick,  and  the  Amberwitch  cast 
off.  The  joiiit  was  then  attempted,  but  the  same 
difficulty  which  has  been  alluded  to  before,  as  having 
occurred  when  attempting  to  make  the  joint  ditring 
the  repairing  expedition,  was  here  experienced,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  make  a  joint.  The  end  was 
accordingly  passed  back  to  the  Amberwitch,  and 
"  picking  up"  cable  was  commenced  at  8^30  p.m.,  in 
the  hope  of  tiiuling  some  place  where  the  gutta-percha 
was  more  docile.  At  10  p.m.,  the  Amberwitch  was 
anchored,  and  picking  up  resumed  the  next  morning 
at  daylight,  until  11  p.m.  of  the  11th,  when  ten 
miles  having  been  picked  up,  and  the  cable  cut  every 
half  mile,  without  any  success,  a  consultation  was 
held,  when  Mr.  Laws  suggested  the  following  plan  for 
overcoming  the  dinioulties,  which  was  employed  with 
success.  It  was  evident  that  the  air  which  forced  the 
warm  gutta-percha  into  bubbles  came  from  whatever 
minute  spaces  existed  between  the  copper  and  gutta- 
percha, and  that  the  air  was  forced  up  by  the  hydro- 
static pressure,  acting  on  I  he  submerged  gutta-percha. 
If,  therefore,  tlio  core  could  be  choked  or  strangled,  as 
it  were,  close  to  the  part  to  bo  joined,  so  as  to  confine 
the  air  within  the  cable,  the  difficulty  would  be  over- 
come. The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Laws  was  to  put 
two  grooved  clasps  of  wood  round  the  core,  and  by 
binding  them  tightly  together  so  as  to  squeeze  the 
gutta-percha  tightly  agaiiist  the  copper  conductor  for 
a  space  of  four  or  five  inches.  The  [dan  was  tried, 
and  answered  perfectly,  and  an  experimental  joint 
was  made  to  test  it.  The  next  morning  (the  l'2th) 
some  more  cable  was  wound  in  the  Amberwitch  to 
veer  and  haul  by,  and  the  Cospatrick  was  anchored 
on  the  starboard  beam,  and  the  end  once  more  passed 
on  board  the  Cospatrick.  A  joint  was  then  begun 
according  to  Mr.  Laws'  plan,  and  accomplished  with- 
out any  difficulty.  The  splice  was  then  commenced, 
and  at  4  p.m.,  all  being  ready,  the  Zenobia  anchored 
ahead  of  the  Cospatrick,  and  passed  hawsers.  At 
5  p.m.  the  ships  got  under  weigh,  and  paying  out 
commenced  again.  This  proceeded  throughout  the 
night  of  the  I'ith,  the  ship  going  over  the  ground, 
when  the  tide  was  with  her,  at  the  rate  of  6'27  knots 
an  hour,  the  Amberwitch  keeping  ahead  and  on  the 
bow  of  the  Zenobia,  and  sounding  constantly,  and 
signalling  to  the  Zenobia  the  depth.  About  8  a.m. 
of  the  13th  nearly  all  the  main  cable  available  in  the 
Cospatrick  (eighty-six  miles)  was  expended,  and  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  rounding  to  and  buoying 
the  end  telegraphed  fi'oni  the  Cospatrick  to  the  Zenobia. 
At  9  a.m.,  all  but  about  a  mile  being  expended,  the 
Zenobia  was  rounded  to  head  to  wind,  which  was  from 
the  westward.  Tlie  foresail  of  the  Cospatrick  was 
then  dropped,  and  thus  the  ves.sel  was  completely 
under  command.  The  bight  was  first  buoyed,  and 
then  the  end  buoyed  and  let  go,  about  tea  miiea  from 


the  landing-place  at  Cape  Bloiree.  About  this  time 
the  Sind  arrived  from  Cuirachee,  having  on  board  Sir 
0.  Bright,  who  had,  with  Colonel  Stewart,  arrived  at 
Kurrachee  from  Bagdad  in  the  Coiomandel  the  day 
before.  The  Zenobia  then  cast  off  the  Cospatrick, 
which  ship  was  then  taken  in  tow  by  the  Sind,  and 
towed  to  Kurrachee;  Sir  C.  Bright,  Mi'.  Laws,  Mr. 
Webb,  and  Mr.  Woods,  taking  passage  in  the  Amber- 
witch, to  complete  the  section  by  landing  the  shore 
end,  and  paying  out  cable  to  the  end  just  buoyed. 
The  Zenobia  and  Amberwitch  then  steamed  to  Cherna 
Lsland  (an  island  a  few  miles  from  the  proposed  land- 
ing-place), and  anchored  under  the  lee  of  the  island 
for  the  night,  and  during  the  night  the  shore  end  was 
coiled  from  the  Amberwitch  into  the  paddle-box 
boats. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Amberwitch  was 
taken  opposite  the  landing-place,  and  anchored.  A 
",ood  bit  of  swell  rolled  into  the  bay,  and  the  wind 
being  from  the  westward,  made  the  beach  where  the 
end  was  to  be  lauded  a  dead  lee  shore. 

The  two  paddle-box  boats,  filled  as  usual  with  cable, 
and  towed  by  a  cutter,  started  about  9  a.m.  for  the 
beach,  paying  out  cable  as  they  went.  The  swell  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  was  considerable,  and 
threatened  every  minute  to  dash  the  paddle-box  boats 
against  one  another.  This  was  only  prevented  by 
holding  on  to  the  telegraph  cable,  by  the  stoppers  at 
each  "  send,"  and  then  slacking  aw  ly  at  the  proper 
instant.  At  last  one  boat  was  emptied  and  cast  off, 
and  the  other  was  soon  afterwards  beached  and  the 
end  safely  landed. 

Willi  some  difficulty  all  the  boats  were  got  back 
safe  to  the  ships.  The  Amberwitch  was  then  got 
under  way,  and  payed  out  cable  for  four  miles  out, 
and  then  anchored  to  finish  splicing  up  some  more 
cable,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  required  to  reach 
I  he  buoys  on  the  eud  buoyed  froiri  the  Cospatrick. 

Cn  the  18th,  at  7  a.m.,  paying  out  towards  the 
buoys  was  resumed  from  the  Amberwitch. 

V/hen  the  buoys  v/ere  reached,  the  Amberwitch  was 
anchored,  and  the  cable  passed  forward,  and  in  at  the 
bow  and  heave.  The  ship  was  then  again  got  under 
way,  and  the  buoy  on  the  sea  end  picked  up,  and  the 
end  brought  on  board.  The  final  splice  of  all  was 
then  commenced  and  let  go  at  4  p.m.,  thus  complet- 
ing, for  the  present,  the  Persian  Gulf  Telegraph 
Cable. 

On  the  16th  the  Amberwitch  came  into  Kurrachee. 
On  the  17th  a  dinner  was  given  on  boavd  the  Cos- 
patrick, at  which  were  present  Sir  C.  Bright,  Colonel 
Pelly,  Captain  Stewart,  Commander  Bradshaw,  R.N., 
Lieutenant  Carpendale  and  lady.  Lieutenant  StifTe 
and  lady.  Captain  Elmslie  and  lady,  Mr.  Young,  Dr. 
Adair,  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb,  Mr.  Brasher,  Mr.  Alexander, 
and  many  others.  Col.  Stev/art,  having  unfortu- 
nately a  previous  engagement,  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  Mr.  Laws,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  Mr.  Woods 
were  also  unfortunately  absent. 

On  the  18th  Colonel  Stewart,  Sir  C.  Bright,  Mr. 
Laws,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb,  and  the  rest  of  Sir  C. 
Bright's  stall',  started  in  the  Coromandel  for  Bombay, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  2tlth. 

On  the  24th,  Sir  C.  Bright,  Mr.  Laws,  and  the 
i-est  of  Sir  C.  Bright's  staff,  excepting  Mr.  F.  C. 
W ebb,  started  for  England.  The  latter  gentleman 
remains  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in  engineering 
charge  of  the  line  until  .June,  ISGS,  and  during  that 
time  it  is  proposed  to  lay  a  very  heavy  double  wire 
shore-eud  cable  olT  Bushire  instead  of  the  present 
separate  single  cable,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  station 
at  Mussendum  may  have  to  be  shifted  to  some  other 
locality,  as  it  is  feared  that  the  extreme  heat  of 
Rlussendum  will  be  too  much  for  the  clerks  employed. 
Colonel  Stewart  loft  by  the  mail  on  the  2  Uh  June 
for  Constantinople.  The  Cospatrick  di.icharged  all 
her  cargo  of  uiiGcellaneous  cable,  consisting  of  the 
Bushire  heavy  shore-end,  and  various  pieces  of  ordinary 
shore-end,  main  cable  and  experimental  cable  into  the 
tank  built  for  that  purpose  at  Kurrachee,  and  arrived 
under  sail  at  Kurrachee  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  is 
now  the  only  vessel  of  the  tSve  sailing  ships  that  has 
not  been  yet  discharged  frotn  Government  employ. 
The  Assaye  having  gone  out  of  dry  dock  on  the  5th, 
and  discharged  from  Government  employ  on  the  6th. 
The  Amberwitch  is  still  at  Bombay,  but  will  shortly 
return  to  Kurrachee. 

The  Persian  Gulf  cable  was  commenced  in  Feb., 
1863,  and  the  whole  work  has,  therefore,  lasted  about 
sixteen  months. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  way 
all  the  arrangements  for  laying  the  cable  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  giving  credit  to  those  who  have  had 
the  management  of  it,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  very  long  cables  have  before  been  successfully 
laid  from  sailing  vessels  in  tow,  although  several  times 
before  the  operation  has  been  attempted ;  and  many 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  very  best  judges  in  such 
matters  prophesied  utter  failure. 

The  whole  work  was  carried  out  by  the  Government, 
through  Colonel  Stewart  and  the  civil  engineers, 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark,  and  naval  officers  appointed 
by  him,  without  letting  the  laying  of  the  cable  by  con- 


tract to  large  contractors,  and  thus  the  large  premiums 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  contractors  for  taking 
the  risk  of  laying  has  been  .saved,  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds  to  a  firm  of  civil  engineers,  who 
provided  the  whole  of  the  staff  for  testing  the  core  and 
superintending  and  testing  the  cable  during  manufac- 
ture, designing  the  machinery,  fitting  out  the  ships, 
coiling  the  cable  on  board,  and  finally  laying  it.  But 
in  addition  to  the  actual  saving  to  the  Government, 
the  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  has  been  done  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  manner,  as  regards  its  perma- 
nence, than  if  it  had  been  done  by  contract,  in  which 
case  the  saving  of  expense  to  the  contractors  is  the 
principle  that  rules  the  whole  proceedings. 

It  was  also  remarked  by  all  those  who,  as  engineers 
or  electricians,  have  often  "been  engaged  before  on  large 
works  of  this  description  let  by  contract  where  the 
ships  and  all  are  under  the  contractor,  that  there  was, 
during  the  whole  work,  an  entire  absence  of  all  those 
annoying  party  feelings  and  business  quarrels  which 
have  invariably  taken  place  on  the  previous  expedi- 
tious, where  the  contractors'  electricians  have  been  at 
loggerheads  with  the  Government  or  company's  elec- 
tricians, and  both  sets  of  electricians  have  been  per- 
petually sneering  at  the  engineers,  and  vice  versa, 
while  the  contractor  himself,  setting  all  Government 
engineers  and  electricians  at  defiance,  and  being  in  his 
own  ship?,  and  consequently,  as  it  were,  on  his  own 
territory,  manages  to  make  everybody  in  general 
tolerably  miserable  and  uncomfortable. 

On  the  Persian  Gulf  expedition  none  of  these  dis- 
agreeables were  experienced,  and  as  all,  including 
naval  and  military  officers,  civil  engineers,  and  elec- 
tricians pulled  together  with  only  one  interest,  viz., 
the  success  of  the  work,  and  acting  as  they  did  under 
the  authority  of  an  officer  at  once  skilled,  courteous, 
considerate,  and  patient,  the  whole  work,  thoirgh  quite 
as  arduous  as  any  other,  was  rendered  so  free  from 
the  annoyances  common  to  most  previous  expeditions 
that,  few  we  think,  will  remember  the  time  they  were 
employed  on  the  Persian  Gulf  cable  expedition  with 
feeling  but  that  of  pleasure. 


MONUMENTS,  STATUES,  ETC. 

The  new  statue  to  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Im- 
manuel  Kant,  has  been  erected  in  Konigsberg. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Kinglake  has  commissioned  Mr.  Pap- 
worth  to  execute  a  bust  of  Captain  Speke  for  the 
Shire-hall,  Taunton. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  completion  of  the 
subscription  to  the  Manchester  memorial  to  the  Prince 
Consort  by  means  of  a  voluntary  rating  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  extent  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  their 
assessment  to  the  poor-i-atos. 

No  monument  that  we  are  aware  of  had  ever  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  pig.  The  town  of  Lun«- 
burg,  in  Hanover,  has  wished  to  fill  up  that  blank, 
and  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  that  town  there  is  to  be 
seen  a  kind  of  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  swinish  race.  In  the  interior  of  that  com- 
memorative structure  ia  to  be  seen  a  glass  case,  in- 
closing a  ham  still  in  good  preservation.  A  slab  of 
black  marble  attracts  the  eye  of  visitors,  who  find 
thereon  the  following  inscription  in  Latin,  engraved 
in  letters  of  gold  : — "  Pf.sser-by,  contemplate  here  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  pig  which  acquired  for  itself 
imperishable  glory  by  the  discovery  of  the  salt  springs 
of  Luneburg." 

The  cabmen  of  Edinburgh  are  about  to  erect  a  me- 
morial to  the  late  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair.  A  sub- 
scription list  has  been  opened. 

It  is  proposed  (says  the  Albion)  to  subscribe  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  permanent 
recognition  by  the  men  of  Liverpool,  apart  from  all 
political  complexion,  of  the  great  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  town  and  to  the  country. 

A  monument  to  the  late  Lord  Massereene  is  shortly 
to  be  erected  in  Antrim  Church.  This  memorial  is  at 
present  in  the  studio  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Kirk,  K.H.  A., 
and  will  soon  be  completed.  It  is  in  the  mcditeval 
style  of  sculpture.  The  deceased  nobleman  is  repre- 
sented in  a  recumbent  position  upon  a  couch  which 
lies  within  a  canopy,  on  the  front  of  which  are  en- 
graven the  escutcheons  of  the  family.  The  memorial 
will  be  placed  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  church. 
The  material  is  Caen  stcme. 

The  Clake  Monument  to  O'Connell. — The 
Munster  News  says : — "  We  believe  the  controversy 
is  at  an  end.  A  tum  of  £200  having  beeu  recently 
tendered  to  Mr.  Cahiil,  and  refused,  the  gentlemen  en- 
g.iged  in  the  proposed  arrangement  have  entered  into 
conditions  with  Mr.  Farrell  for  the  production  of  a 
statue  of  the  Liberator,  which,  six  months  hence,  will 
complete  the  noble  column  in  Ennis.  It  will  be  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  the  material  of  Portland  stone." 

It  is  resolved  by  the  tenantry  on  the  Powersconrt 
estates  to  collect,  by  subscriptions,  upwards  of  £800, 
to  have  full-length  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Powers- 
court  executed  by  some  eminent  Irish  artist.  A  more 
graceful  or  appropriate  presentation  could  not  well  be 
made  to  his  lordship. 
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The  Art  Student,  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Maga- 
zine of  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  and  Guide 
to  their  Principles  and  Practice.  London  : 
Hall,  Smart,  and  Allen.  Paternoster-row. 
Dublin  :  M'GIaslian  an<l  Gill.  Edinbursh  : 
Menzies.  Glasgow  :  Murray  and  Son.  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1864. 
Thr  Art  Student,  the  ninth  and  tenth  numbers  of 
■which  are  before  us,  has  not  remained  so  long  un- 
noticed and  unacknowledged  by  us  because  we  ap- 
preciated it  little,  but,  inasmuch  as  we  appreciated 
it  so  highly,  that  we  considered  it  worthy  of  souie- 
tliing  more  than  a  mere  passing  acknowledgment. 
If  there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  which 
everyone  wishes  to  dip  into,  one  topic  which  the 
professional  conversationalist  likes  to  ventilate  over 
the  dinner-table  as  a  safe  one,  and  likely  to  look 
impressive  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  it  is  Art  gossip. 
A  visit  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  a  dip  into  one  or  two  of  the  reviews  for  opinions 
thereon,  is  invaluable  capital  to  such  a  man  from 
May-day  to  May-day.  To  him  a  number  of  this 
magazine  would  be  well  worth  a  golden  sovereign, 
instead  of  the  moderate  silver  sixpence  for  which 
it  is  to  be  had — an  unexhaustible  mine  of  Art  chit- 
chat,— but  we  are  doing  it  a  gross  injustice  in  even 
insinuating  that  it  is  meant  only  for  such  readers 
as  this.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
painstaking,  honestly  laborious  maimer  in  which 
each  number  is  made  up  ;  the  papers  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  of  a  thoroughly  good  stamp  and  origi- 
nal, and  the  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  engraver, 
and  photographer  are  all  treateil  with  even-lianded 
justice  in  the  rations  of  food  provided  for  tliera. 
To  the  architect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  all  the  arts  are  of  interest,  but  he  will 
find  that  this  modestly-entitled  magazine  is  no  less 
an  organ  of  his  profession  than  it  is  of  the  others 
above  mentioned. 

We,  students  in  the  scliool  of  architecture,  natu- 
rally attempt  to  carry  our  heads  high,  and  speak 
vvith  becoinitig  dignity  of"  our  art  "  as  one  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  others  "  pall  their  ineffectual 
fires,"  and  a  very  laudable  and  Itecoming  endeavour 
we  think  too,  but  we  may  as  well  acknowledge  the 
truth  so  far  as  we  are  persnnally  concerned, — 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  no  small  satisfaction  and  pride 
we  find  our  profession  in  such  good  company  as  it 
is  in  the  Art  Student  amon'x  the  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, and  treated  as  of  tlie  fraternity  as  we  should 
ever  he,  not,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  as  we  deserve 
to  be  from  our  past  conduct.  In  all  the  past  evil 
days  of  mannerism  and  false  taste,  from  which  we 
are  now  emerging,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
managed  somehow  to  keep  some  spark  of  the  true 
fire  of  art  burning  here  and  there  on  all  but  un- 
cared-for altars ;  but  architecture — poor  architec- 
ture— went  ino3t  astray,  and  wandered,  prodigal- 
like,  into  strange  countries,  witliout  even  such  apolo- 
gies and  extenuation  on  its  side  as  youth  and  fool- 
ishness would  furnish,  for  it  had  grown  very  old, 
Tery  imbecile,  and  very  feeble.  But  art  is  undying, 
and  we  have  lived  to  see  architecture,  with  its 
youth  renewed  and  once  more  in  its  infancy  of  re- 
generation, striving  to  bp  worthy  of  its  place  as  a 
fine  art,  and  we  once  more  joyfully  join  hands  with 
the  fraternity  of  art.  True  it  is  that  we  must  pre- 
sent to  the  public  another  aspect — a  businesa-like 
one — and  we  are  occasionally  told  our  position  is  an 
anomalous  one.  We  at  once  deny  it.  It  is  not,  we 
hope,  incompatible  wilh  the  pursuit  of  art  to  have 
liabits  of  business  and  some  practical  tendencies  — 
■what  we  want  is  to  separate  theui ;  let  us  search 
our  Builder  or  Building  News  fur  information  of  a 
practically  technical  character,  but  if  we  wish  to 
remember  that  we  are  artists,  let  us  take  up  the 
Ai  t  Student. 

The  illustrations  of  the  two  numbers  under  notice 
are  good.  Photography  is  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  the  illustrations  of  life  studies 
carefully  engraved  from  photographs  are  exeeedingly 
useful,  as  correcting  errors  common  among  artists  in 
truth  of  drawing.  The  illustration  in  the  No.  for 
October,  a  photograph  of  a  fine  athletic  model  ar- 
ranged and  posed  as  a  "  Study  of  St.  Sebastian,"  is 
very  good  and  spirited.  There  are  some  practical 
lessons  in  photography  appeariiio  monthly  in  a  con- 
tinuous series,  calculated  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  an  amateur.  Tlie  remarks  and  letters  on  archi- 
tectural matters  are  full  of  interest  and  common 
sense,  particularly  one  on  competitions,  which  con- 
tains 'onie  sensible  well-expressed  ojjinions.  The 
■weekly  proceedings  of  a  society,  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  the  "  Art  Quibblers,"  are  both  entertaining 
and  interescirjg.  It  seems,  after  talki  ig  of  the  Art 
Student,  an  absurdly  abrupt  and  eccentric  proceeding 
to  direct  our  attention  to 

The  Grocer, 

A  weekly  periodical— o  ir  readers  may  naturally 
aok  whdl  have  we  to  do  vvith  such  a  paper  well, 


we  are  asked  to  notice  it.  We  do  so  cheerfully  if 
it  can  be  the  slightest  advantage  to  introduce  it  to 
architects  and  builders.  Some  may  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  market  prices  of  groceries  both  edible 
and  drinkable,  particularly  the  last ;  and  let  no  one 
suppose  that  "  groceries  "  are  a  subject  undignified 
by  great  associations.  Tea,  for  instance,  lost  Great 
Britain  her  greatest  colony,  and  involved  her  in  a 
war  in  which  she  came  off  but  second  best  for  the 
first  time  almost  in  her  history,  and  many  who 
think  of  the  great  increase  in  the  importation  of  this 
now  essential  article  of  consumption,  and  the  inverse 
fall  in  its  price,  will  remember  the  days  of  the 
Spectator,  and  Steele  mollifying  his  wife  by  the  gift 
of  a  pound  of  the  unenebriating  "  raw  material," 
then  a  gift  more  costly  than  a  costly  brooch  or 
bracelet  fresh  from  the  jeweller's  shop.  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  thort  article  on  "  barter  "  in  the 
number  before  us  concerning  a  gentleman  who  pro- 
posed to  pay  for  his  advertisement  in  the  paper  in 
Yarmouth  bloaters,  which  is  worthy  of  Punch. 

The  information  on  trade  sulijects  appears  to  be 
most  complete,  and  is  certainly  very  copious  ;  but 
we  admit  that  we  don't  thoroughly  comprehend 
this  part  of  the  business,  and  we  will  be  excused, 
after  so  candid  a  confession,  from  saying  more  on 
the  subject. 


§larltxraw  liitclligeitcc. 


Enniskillen,  Bcndoran,  and  Sligo. — The 
following  is  the  directors'  report  presented  at  the 
seventh  half-yearly  ordinary  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany, on  the  20th  ult. — The  directors,  with  great 
satisfaction,  inform  the  shareholders  that,  under 
the  energetic  action  of  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Field, 
their  line  is  in  rapid  progress.  Mr.  Field,  on  a 
late  visit,  having  expressed  his  confidence  in  being 
able  to  open  the  line  to  Bundoran  early  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  the  necessary  additional  plant,  a 
large  quantity,  is  being  rapidly  transferred  to  the 
works.  The  agreement  id'  this  company  with  the 
directors  of  the  Irish  North- Western  Company  for 
the  haulage  of  the  line,  entered  into  at  'he  formation 
of  the  project  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  your 
directors  have  relied  in  all  their  negocialions,  will 
be  immediately  brought  before  the  proprietary  for 
ratification,  and  your  directors  feel  confident  that 
in  the  spirit  of  commercial  rectitude  the  act  of  their 
board  will  be  confirmed.  The  directors,  alive  to 
the  great  want  of  hotel  and  house  accommodation 
at  Bundoran,  are  happy  to  say  that  the  chairman 
has  given  a  site  for  an  hotel,  that  the  plans  are  in 
the  hands  of  an  eminent  architect,  and  a  considerable 
sum  subscribed.  The  tourists'  requirements  will 
also  be  provided  for  by  an  hotel  on  the  west  banks 
of  Lough  Erne.  The  directors  have  under  their 
consideration  the  immediate  necessity  for  action  in 
case  of  the  extension  to  Sligo,  and  have  taken 
measures  to  keep  alive  the  powers  under  their  act. 
Lord  Paliuerston,  instantly  appreciating  the  vast 
benefit  to  the  district,  and  bona  fide  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  has  given  more  than  nine  miles  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  a  large  pecuniary  subscription  ; 
and  your  directors  have  received  the  support  of  other 
proprietors,  thus  enabling  your  directors  to  promise 
an  easy  contract  for  this  necessary  and  important 
portion  of  our  project.  In  accordance  with  the 
company's  acts,  the  following  directors  retire  by 
rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Rev. 
George  N.  Tredennick,  Lonsdale  Bradley,  Esq.  ; 
John  Elliott,  Esq.  The  retiring  auditor,  J.  B. 
Kennedy,  is  also  eligible  for  re-election.  The  di- 
rectors refer  the  shareholders  for  further  information 
to  the  engineer's  report  and  the  accompanying 
statement  of  accounts.  Engineer's  Report ~l 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  repurting  that  the  works 
between  Irvinestown  Junction  and  Bundoran  are 
throughout  in  active  progress.  Messrs.  Brassey 
and  Field,  the  new  contractors,  have  been  making 
considerable  additions  to  the  working  plant  on  the 
line,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  complete  the  contract 
within  the  specified  time.  The  rails  and  sleepers 
being  already  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole  of  the 
land  being,  I  believe,  now  in  hand,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  more  apprehension  of  any  difficulty  that 
could  interpose  in  the  completion  of  this  portion  of 
your  undertaking.  The  station  buildings  have  not 
yet  been  provided  for,  but  there  will,  I  trust,  be 
sufficient  means  found  to  execute  them  on  an  eco- 
nomical scale.  With  regard  to  the  extension  from 
Bundoran  to  Sligo  it  is  necessary  that  soraethins 
should  be  done  soon,  as  the  power  to  take  land  will 
expire  next  autumn,  unless  the  plans  and  valuations, 
notices,  &c.,  are  previously  deposited  and  published. 
If  other  landholders  on  this  extension  would  follow 
the  liberal  example  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  gives 
nine  miles  of  the  land  free,  there  would  be  a  good 
chance  of  making  a  contract  for  the  works  at  once, 
but  otherwise,  I  can  only  advise  in  the  present 
times  that  the  powers  of  the  company  be  kept 
alive,  and  that  a  oiore  favourable  opportunity  of 


carrying  out  this  extension  (22  miles  in  length)  be 
patiently  wailed  for. 

Kilkenny  Junction  The  trial  trip  over  the 

line  from  Kilkenny  to  Ahheyleix  took  place  on 
.Motiday,  the  17th  ult  ,  and  was  most  satisfactory. 
It  had  been  only  intended  that  the  company's  engi- 
neers should  make  the  trip  with  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Oughterson,  for  their  own  information  and 
satisfaction,  no  train  having  previously  run  the 
entire  way  ;  but  as  the  directors  wished  to  be  present, 
matters  were  arranged  to  accommodate  them.  The 
Water  ford  directors  and  officers  arrived  by  special 
train  from  Waterford  in  the  forenoon,  bringing  with 
them  the  special  carriage  of  the  directors  of  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company,  which 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  occasion.  The  journey 
over  the  19  miles  to  Abbeyleix  occupied  an  hour, 
owing  to  the  occasional  stops  to  make  inspections  of 
the  works  finished  or  iu  progress ;  and  the  few 
miles  of  the  line  through  the  bog  near  Abbeyleix 
was  a  particular  point  of  interest.  The  opinion 
given  by  the  engineers  was  that  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
consolidated  by  a  little  traffic,  this  portion  of  the 
line,  supposed  to  present  the  greatest  difficulties, 
will  be  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  of  all. 

•Midland  Great  Wkstehn. — The  adjourned 
special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company 
was  held  on  the  20tb  ult.  :  John  Ennis,  Esq.,  M.P., 
iu  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
take  into  consideration  the  deed  of  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  chairman  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Boyd,  deputy-chairman,  and  Sir  PerCy  Nugent,  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1858,  with  Sir  Thomas  Burke, 
Mr.  Gregory,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Dunkellin.  The 
chairman  entered  at  length  into  the  consifleration 
of  the  question,  and  explained  that  the  only  issue 
before  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
the  agreement.  He  stated  that,  in  entering  into  it, 
he  and  the  other  gentlemen  were  solely  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  benefit  the  company,  and  he  denied  that 
the  agreement  had  been  purposely  concealed  from 
the  shareholders.  Lord  Clonbrock  addressed  the 
meeting  at  considerable  length,  charging  the  board 
with  want  of  faith  in  refusing  to  complete  the 
agreement  which  they  had  made  with  the  Galway 
gentlemen.  Mr.  M'Evoy  Gartlan  proposed  a  reso- 
lution, which  declared  that  the  shareholders  refused 
to  ratify  "  the  alleged  agreement,"  it  having  been 
entered  into  by  Mr.  Ennis  and  the  other  two  di- 
rectors on  their  own  responsibility,  and  witliout  the 
sanction  of  the  company  or  the  board.  The  Hon. 
Captain  Gough  proposed  an  amendment,  which, 
while  repudiating  the  agreement,  censured  the  con- 
duct of  the  directors,  and  called  on  them  to  resign. 
The  chairman  declined  to  put  the  amendment,  and, 
after  a  lengthened  discussion,  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Gartlan  was  put,  and  declared  carried.  The  Hon. 
Captain  Gough  demanded  a  poll,  and,  scrutineers 
having  been  appointed,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  Thursday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
votes  of  the  shareholders.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Gartlaii's  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
2.689,  and  after  a  prolonged  and  stormy  discussion, 
a  further  adjournment  until  that  day  fortnight  was 
carried. — Express. 


ENGLISH  NEWS. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has 
opened  the  new  buildings,  just  completed  at  Dalston, 
for  the  German  Hospital.  The  structure  has  been 
erected  upon  the  grounds  of  the  old  building  at  Ualston, 
and  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and 
capable  of  receiving  upwards  of  200  in-patients,  to- 
gether with  accident  wards  and  out-patients'  depart- 
ments. The  building  also  contains  a  very  commodious 
chapel,  the  beauty  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
stained  glass  window  by  Messrs.  Baillie.  The 
approaches  to  the  hospital  are  very  well  arranged, 
and  a  lodge  of  a  neat  style  of  architecture  adorns  the 
entrance.    The  entire  cost  was  about  £16,000. 

It  is  expected  extensive  works  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced at  the  Stack,  Milford,  in  order  to  render  that 
rock  a  valuable  addition  to  the  defences  of  the  Pem- 
brokeshire coast. 

In  addition  to  the  renovation  and  beautifying  the 
interior  of  the  Temple  Church,  which  has  just  been 
completed,  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  are 
making  great  improvements  ;  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  hall  and  library  are  being  re-decorated,  and  the 
first-named  building  ventilated  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple. An  immense  stack  of  buildings,  faced  with 
white  stone,  has  been  erected  on  the  vacant  ground 
beyond  Crown-office-row,  facing  the  Temple-gardens 
and  Fig-tree-court.  The  buildings  are  very  extensive, 
and  are  intended  for  chambers ;  there  are  three  en- 
trances from  Crown-ofBce-row  City  Press. 

The  new  railway  bridge  at  Blackfriars  is  almost 
completed.  It  consists  of  four  lines  of  railway  ;  those 
on  the  west  side  are  finished,  the  others  tue  laid, 
though  the  filing  is  not  quite  so  far  advanced.  Messrs. 
Keunard  Brothers,  of  Crumlin  Ironworks,  near  New- 
port, Monmouthshire,  were  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
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Friend  French  the  practical  engineer.  The  bridfje  is 
939ft.  lon.u'.  5fift.  wiile,  and  the  lattice  girders  at  the 
sides  and  ahinc;  the  centre  are  15ft.  high.  The  total 
weight  (if  tile  iron  in  this  portion  of  the  bridge  alone 
ij  3.000  tons,  and  the  exact  nnmber  of  rivets  lixed  in 
it  is  603,t)»2.  Tliree  hundred  men  and  boys  have 
been  constantly  employed  on  it  from  the  '29th  of 
January  la^t  to  the  last  day  of  September, — a  few 
days  before  the  time  allowed  by  the  contract.  A  new 
feature  on  tills  liridge,  wlien  altogether  finished,  will 
be  that  along  the  tops  of  the  cross  elliptical  braces  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  railwav  20  lines  of  telegraphic  wire 
on  each  side  will  be  (i.xed,  making  40  in  the  width  of 
56ft.,  thus  inakmg  a  kind  of  curve  overhead,  which 
will  have  a  very  pretty  and  unique  appearance. 

The  new  road  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
Buckingliain  Palace,  along  the  Birdcage-walk,  now 
in  course  of  formation  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  is  advancing 
rapidly  towards  completion.  The  portion  set  apart 
for  a  carriage  thoroughfare,  to  be  added  to  the  old 
causeway,  is  alieaily  finished,  and  on  Monday  last 
was  reuilered  acccssilile  to  the  passage  of  vehicles. 
The  other  alley,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  \-eserved 
for  the  use  of  eqne...trians,  is  in  a  very  forward  state 
of  preparation.  The  .-itonework  for  the  fixing  of  the 
iron  fence  is  laid  thruugliout  the  length  of  the  route, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  rails  has  been  placed  in 
position. 

An  extensive  system  of  sewerage  it  about  to  be 
carried  out  at  Whitehaven,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

A  writer  in  the  Builder  suggests  the  formation  of 
a  Builders'  >incl  Contractors'  Bond  or  Guarantee  Com- 
pany, as  being  highly  remunerative  to  the  shareholders 
and  a  boon  to  the  building  world,  as  enabling  the 
honest  and  independent  contractor  to  secure  a  gua- 
rantee by  the  payment  of  a  small  premium,  and  thus 
free  himself  Irom  obligation  to  his  merchant,  to  whom 
he  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate. 

A  new  theatre,  the  property  of  a  public  company, 
to  be  called  "  ^he  Prince's  Theatre,"  has  just  been 
built  in  Manchester.  The  area  is  840  square  yards, 
with  a  frontage  of  GOft.  The  style  of  the  faijade  is 
Italian,  freely  treated.  On  the  ground  floor,  in  the 
centre,  a  triple  arch  gives  access  to  a  vestibule,  18ft. 
by  lift.,  where  a  wide  stone  staircase  leads  to  the 
dress  circle.  The  piincipal  dimensions  of  the  interior 
are:  from  the  front  of  the  dress  circle  to  the  curtain 
line,  o9ft.  ;  from  the  footlights  to  the  back  of  the 
stage,  otift.  ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  pit  is  54ft.  ; 
and  the  proscenium  is  25ft.  wide,  by  24ft.  high.  The 
capacities  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Imilding  are: 
dress  circle,  250  seats,  with  standing  room  behind  for 
120  ;  private  boxes,  32  ;  pit,  470  ;  pit  boxes,  16  ; 
Stalls,  38;  amphitheatre  stalls,  130;  gallery,  600; 
total,  1,656.  I  he  style  of  ornament  adopted  is  the 
Nes-Grec.  The  proscenium  is  framed  in  gold  relieved 
with  bl.ick,  and  there  is  a  handsome  cornice  above. 
The  ceiling  consists  of  twelve  panels,  radiating  from 
a  ventilating  shaft,  8ft.  in  diameter,  from  which  the 
sunlight  is  suspended.  Each  panel  will  have  a  head 
painted  in  while  on  a  maroon  ground,  and  an  orna- 
mental de.iign  The  fronts  of  tlie  circles  are  decorated 
with  a  delicate  light  pink  and  grey  ground,  relieved 
with  maroon  and  festoons  in  gold,  beneath  the  loops 
of  which  are  shinlds  adorned  with  classic  heads.  The 
arrangement  of  the  interior  is  such  as  to  make  it 
appear  larger  than  it  is.  The  front  of  the  upper  tier 
retires,  and  the  building  thus  seems  to  widen  from  the 
floor  of  the  pit  n|)waril.  The  building  has  been  erec- 
ted under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Salamons, 
architect.  Contractors,  Messrs.  Metcalfe  and  Waler- 
son,  Strangeways ;  for  the  gas-fittings,  Mr.  li. 
Heyworlh,  Kanlkner-street ;  for  the  ornament  in  relief, 
Mr.  Parlhy,  Ilathbone-place,  London  :  for  the  painting, 
including  the  decorative  work,  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Ilarwond,  Strangeways;  for  the  gilding,  Mr.  Heap, 
Ray-hti  >  et,  Ardu  ick  ;  for  the  seats  and  upholstery,  Mr. 
Lyon,  King-street,  Hulborn,  London. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Society  of  Archi- 
tects and  Builders,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed :  — That  this  Society, having  understood 
that  it  is  the  practice  of  many  builders  in  Bristol, 
Bath,  and  adjoining  towns,  to  prepare  plans  and  give 
estimates  to  their  employer  thereupon,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  properly  qualilied  piactitioners,  and  the 
respectable  cla.s3  of  builders,  tliinks  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  stop  such  mischievous  practices,  to  discoun- 
tenance such  builders,  and  will  consider  it  derogatory 
to  the  professional  character  of  any  of  its  members 
who,  after  the  name  of  any  such  builder  shall  have 
been  laid  before  the  council,  employs,  or  allows  to  be 
employed,  such  builder  upon  their  works." 

A  writer  in  the  fiuilder  suggests  the  revival  of  the 
old  custom  of  having  seats  on  bridges,  where  an  aged 
or  delicate  person  might  sit  down,  or  a  porter  rest  his 
load. 


M.  Winterhulter,  the  painter,  is  at  Vienna,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  portrait  of  tiie  Empress  of 
Austria. 


CHURCFI  BUILDING,  IRELAND. 


The  contract  for  building  the  District  Church  at 
Clooney,  Waterside,  near  Derry,  has  been  taken  bj- 
Mr.  Alexander  M'Elwee.  The  design  is  by  Messrs. 
Laiiyon,  Lynn  and  Lanyon,  and  is  to  accommodate 
450  persons.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
granted  £3,000,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  made  up 
by  donations. 

A  church,  to  cost  about  £7,000,  is  to  be  built  on 
the  Crumlin-road,  Belfast;  and  a  plot  of  ground  at 
the  corner  of  West-street  and  Millfleld  has  been  taken, 
ou  which  to  build  an  episcopal  chapel  of  ease. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
IRELAND. 


The  new  church  and  cemetery  at  Killeavy,  Co. 
Armagh,  were  consecrated  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  ult. 

Lord  George  Quin  has  given  additional  ground  to 
the  chapel-yard,  at  Cratloe,  Co.  Clare,  in  order  to 
afford  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  chancel. 

Lord  Clermont  has  granted  ofi^  a  site  (free)  for  a 
parochial  house,  and  will  subscribe  largely  towards 
its  erection,  for  the  newly  appointed  parish  priest  of 
Ravensdale,  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. 


A  New  York  photographer  has  published  a  por- 
trait of  President  Linccdn,  which  is  likely  to  prove 
acceptable  to  all  parties.  At  first  glance  it  appear* 
to  he  a  photograph  of  "  Old  Abe,"  taken  when  he 
had  the  small-pox  a  few  months  ago,  but  on  closer 
inspection  the  seeming  pustules  are  found  to  be  mi- 
nute photographic  likenesses  of  distinguished  gene- 
rals, statesmen,  politicians,  literary  men,  actors, 
actresses,  izc.  The  likenesses,  which  are  scattered 
all  over  the  physiognomy  of  Old  Ahe,  number  400 
and  upwards,  and  comprise  men  of  all  parties  and 
professions,  and  are  so  exceediniily  well  executed  a» 
to  be  at  once  recognised.  Tliough  there  are  many 
good-looking  men  and  women  among  the  likenesses, 
yet  taken  altogether,  they  constitute  as  ugly  a  pic- 
ture of  Old  Abe  as  any  of  the  others  that  have  been 
published. 

Tiie  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Young  Hercules, 
recently  discovered  at  Rome,  has,  says  the  Bender, 
been  completely  exhumed.  The  workmanship  is 
evidently  of  the  best  period,  and  not,  as  has  been 
surmised  by  Signor  Piiicellotti.  of  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  Signor  Pincelloiti  would  have  us 
look  upon  the  statue  as  that  of  the  Emperor  .Vlax- 
imian  —  Maximianus  Hercnleus — but  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  coarse  Dacian  features  of  that  Emperor 
does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  conjecture. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  ENGLAND. 


Plans  have  been  approved  for  building  in  the 
extreme  east  of  London,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  East 
India  Docks,  a  church  to  contain  1,300  persons,  all 
the  seats  being  free,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  and  a 
parsonage  to  be  built  at  a  further  cost  of  £1,500. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Louth,  ha<  been  laid  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Goe. 

Tlie  parish  church  of  St.  Breward,  has  been  re- 
opened by  the  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall. 

The  new  chapel  at  King's  College,  London,  a 
very  handsome  structure  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
after  the  design  by  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  is 
completed. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  we  learn  that  the 
ancient  church  of  Selsey,  Sussex,  is  to  be  demolished 
because,  as  alleged,  it  is  two  miles  from  the  congre- 
gation. It  is  a  thirteenth  century  church,  and  re- 
markable for  containing  stone  benches  round  the 
nave  of  the  church. 

The  parish  church  of  Great  Whisford  has  been 
reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  after  a  com- 
plete restoration  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  principally 
at  the  expense  of  the  Pembr(d<e  family.  The  altar- 
table,  which  is  of  oak,  was  the  gift  of  the  Bisliop  o- 
Salishury.  In  the  centre  north  aisle  is  a  threef 
light  wiinlow,  the  gift  of  Lady  Herbert. 

On  -Monday  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  consecrated 
two  new  churclies  at  Nottingham,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Saviour,  and  the  other  to  St.  Anne.  The  first- 
named  church,  which  was  consecrated  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  l)uilt  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sutton. 
It  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  the  pro- 
portions are  very  good.  It  will  seat  731  persons, 
but  is  said  only  to  have  cost  £3,100. 

Winchester  Cathedral  which  claims  to  be  the 
longest  cathedral  in  England,  has  just  been  accurately 
measured  by  Mr.  Colson,  F.  R.I.  B.  A.,  who  states 
that  on  the  outside,  from  east  to  west,  it  measured 
SS.Oft.  Sin.  But  St.  Albans  Abbey  Church  refuses 
to  allow  Winchester  this  precedence,  and  claims  on 
the  autliority  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  be 
5501'!.  long — only,  however,  4in.  more  than  Win- 
chester. 


FINE  ARTS. 


A  handsome  tankard  Iia^  been  manufactured  at 
Coventry  by  the  Skidmore  Art-Manufactures  Com- 
pany for  the  Duke  of  St.  Alhans,  who  intends  to 
give  it  as  a  prize  to  be  competed  for  annually  by 
the  Nottingham  (Kobiii  Hood)  Rifie  Corps,  of  which 
his  Grace  is  the  honorary  colonel.  In  this  example 
of  art-workmanship  Mr.  Skidmore  lias  departed 
from  the  ordinary  character  of  such  designs,  and 
boldly  produced,  avoiding  mere  "  prettiness,"  a 
grand  and  massive  effect.  The  body  of  tlie  tankard 
is  of  iron,  lined  with  silver.  Externally  it  is  deco- 
rated with  massive  ornaments  of  silver  and  gilt 
bronze,  which  are  saw-pierced,  enamelled,  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  elaborately  engraved.  Filigree 
is  also  used  to  enrich  the  gill  bronze  surroundings 
and  setting  of  the  precious  stones.  The  domelike 
cover  is  surmounted  by  a  noble  crystal,  and  crystals 
likewise  adorn  the  base,  as  well  as  the  liandle,  the 
grip  of  whicii  is  formed  of  ivory,  inlaid  and  braced 
with  ferrules  of  silver,  on  which  the  names  of  the 
successful  competitors  in  the  annual  contests  will 
be  engraved.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  effect  produced 
is  rich,  massive,  and  satisfactory,  the  variety  of  de- 
corations and  colours  enhancing  its  beauty.  It  may 
he  remarked  that  in  this  work  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  methods  of  working  metals  and  their  orna- 
mentation are  exemplified  and  united. 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  WORKS. 


The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  have  agreed 
to  lend  £25,000  to  the  Waterford  Harbour  Board,  or 
so  much  of  that  amount  as  may  prove  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  River  Suir,  two  miles 
below  Waterford.  The  loin  is  to  be  made  at  3J  per 
cent,  interest,  and  is  to  be  repaid  in  eighty  half-yearly- 
instalments.  Jolin  Coode,  Esq.,  the  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  Portland  Breakwater,  is  the  party  by  whom 
the  improvement  is  designed,  the  main  feature  of 
which  is  the  deepening  of  about  a  mile  of  channel, 
from  seven  to  thirteen  feet  at  low  water  of  spring 
tides.  The  Harbour  Board  give  the  use  of  their 
dredge-vessel  and  plant  for  the  purpose,  and  will  make 
payments  to  the  contractor  as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  Catholic  Cemeteries  Committee  olTer  premiums 
of  £10  and  £5  for  designs  for  a  monument  to  the  late 
Dr.  Yore.    The  cost  not  to  exceed  £250. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  purpose  open- 
ing branch  banks  at  Portadown,  Ballinrobe,  and 
Banbridge. 

The  Coleraine  Building  and  Investment  Society  is 
in  full  operation.  At  the  last  meeting  grants  were 
made  to  build  some  workmen's  houses. 

The  Bray  pier  project  is  likely  to  be  shortly  carried 
out.  Legal  steps  are  being  taken  with  a  view  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Act  obtained  in  the  matter,  to  the 
hands  of  gentlemen  of  the  locality,  who  are  prepared 
to  subscribe  the  required  capital  (about  £5,000). 
The  pier  is  to  be  composed  of  screw  piles  of  the  best 
and  newest  principle,  extending  900ft.  out  into  deap 
water  from  the  Ksplanaile.  The  formation  of  a  small 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Bray  River  will  not  be  the 
less  necessary  because  of  the  erection  of  the  projected 
pier.   


ETIQUETTE   IN  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
PROFESSION. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIN  BUILDER. 

StR, — An  architect  of  eminence  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  that  he  sliould  have  had  the  designing  of  a  bouse 
that  I  am  getting  built ;  and  in  order  to  show  his 
displeasure  at  the  very  culpable  course  my  client 
adopted  in  getting  me  to  design  his  building,  his  emi- 
nence (as  perhaps  I  should  call  him)  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  earwigging  and  badgering  him  through 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Now,  Sir,  to  me  per- 
sonally this  is,  perhaps,  of  as  much  importance  as  a 
certain  baronet's  "  three  rows  of  pins ;"  but  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
fession to  which  I  belong — the  lowering  iufluence  that 
such  a  course  must  have  on  the  whole  body  when 
adopted  by  those  from  whom  it  should  not  be  expected, 
is  one  amongst  the  many  things  that  leave  the  archi- 
tect in  this  country  in  that  doubtful  position  amongst 
other  professions  that  he  should  never  have  occupied. 
Just  imagine  a  lawyer  or  doctor  at  the  very  top  of 
his  profession  adopting  such  a  course;  why,  Sir,  he 
would  be  scouted  by  every  member  of  his  calling. 
I  should  not  have  gone  into  print  with  my  compUint, 
but  that  this  conduct  has  pertinaciously  been  per- 
sisted in  by  the  party  I  allude  to,  and,  if  continued, 
shall  only  _oblige  me  to  lay  the  names  before  the 
whole  profession  in  your  columns,  as  my  client  has 
stated  to  me  it  is  "not  commonly  decent,  much  less 
being  unprofessional." — Yours,  &c. 

An  Architect. 

I  enclose  my  card. 
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general  Jtcms. 

A  working  man,  an  exhibitor  at  the  North  London 
Kxhibition,  writes  to  the  Star  to  say  that  he  is  ex- 
hibiting a  cabinet,  fitted  witli  ilravvers  am!  doors,  the 
vhole  secured  with  one  lock ;  and  concludes  by 
challenging  the  Davenport  Brothers  not  merely  to  find 
out  tlie  mode  of  opening  the  cabinet,  but  even  the 
key  hole. 

In  a  paper  addressed  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  M.  de  Lnca  adverts  to  the  process  success- 
fully adopted  at  Pompeii  for  obtaining  casts  of  the 
persons  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  time  of  the  eruption 
■which  caused  the  destruction  of  tliat  city.  We  will 
merely  remind  our  readers  that  as  that  eruption  con- 
.sisted  of  stones  and  ashfs,  the  fugitives,  after  falling 
down  in  a  state  of  suffocation,  were  covered  by  the 
ashes,  which  settled  on  all  the  minutest  folds  of  their 
garments  and  every  part  of  their  body.  This  coating 
of  ashes  hardened  in  course  of  time,  and  the  flesh 
wasting  away  under  it,  left  a  hollow  mould,  into 
vhich  the  explorers  of  the  present  day,  when  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  it  in  time,  pour  liquid 
plaster,  and  thus  obtain  an  exact  cast  of  the  body. 
The  number  of  casts  thus  taken  is  four,  and  M.  de 
Luca  has  presented  the  academy  with  their  reductions 
in  plaster,  executed  by  a  clever  artist  employed  at 
Pompeii. 

It  has  been  slated  that  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
taxation  in  Dublin  no  fewer  than  500  dwelling-houses 
are  vacant  at  the  north  side  of  the  city  alone,  invol- 
ving a  loss  of  over  £3,880  to  the  rates. 

A  volume  is  in  preparation  by  a  photographer, 
containing  photographs  of  tlie  monuments  and  mural 
tablets  in  the  churches  of  Dublin  and  its  vicinity. 

An  influential  meeting  of  the  merchants,  mill- 
owners,  and  ratepayers  of  Bijlfast  has  been  held  for 
tlie  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  the  town.  The  movement  was 
initiated  with  the  approval  of  the  present  Water  Com- 
iTiittee,  one  of  whom  attended  and  urged  tlie  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  supply  to  meet  the  inci easing  wants  of 
the  locality.  lie  mentioned  a  fact  which  shows  the 
rate  at  which  the  town  is  progressing — namely,  that, 
hy  the  1st  January  next,  4,000  new  housfs  will  have 
been  added  to  it.  The  supply  may  be  obtained  from 
three  different  sources.  A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  by 
the  Commissioners  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
with  Messrs.  Bateman,  C.E,  and  Lanyon,  C.E.,  en- 
gineers. Resolutions  favourable  to  the  project  were 
adopted. — Express. 

A  similar  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  ihe 
Kingstown  and  also  of  the  Bray  Town  Commissioners. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  latter  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  very  important 
question  of  the  water  supply  to  the  district  was  de- 
cided upon. 

Belfast  is  also  considering  the  question  of  new 
markets,  and  we  should  say  not  an  hour  too  soon. 
Any  one  who  has  visited  Belfast  must  be  struck  with 
the  miserable  market  arrangements  in  existence  there, 
a  disgrace  to  such  a  thriving  populous  town. 


The  port  of  Calais  is  about  to  be  considerably  en- 
larsed,  and  the  landing  quay  increased  from  5U0  to 
1,2-20  yards  in  length. 

Pittsburg  has  46  foundries,  consuming  4G,000 
tons  of  metal  annually,  and  paying  X1,000,000 
wages  annually. 

During  a  late  thunderstorm  the  lightning  struck 
the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Cliuroh,  Taunton,  wrenched 
oflTone  of  the  pinnacles,  scattering  the  fraguients  in 
all  directions,  and  inflicting  much  injury  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building  ;  it  next  descended 
several  feet  along  the  southern  side  of  the  tower, 
and  branching  off,  carried  a  portion  of  the  side  work 
right  into  the  square  below.  Fortunately  the  crowd 
of  people  who  are  usually  congregated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  post-office,  which  just  adjoins  the 
church,  escaped  nijury.  The  damage  inflicted  on  the 
tower  is  of  a  very  serious  extent,  wliich  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  it  is  one  of  the  fi)iestlate  perpen- 
dicular towers  in  England,  and  iiad  only  been  very 
recenty  rebuilt. 

Tenders  are  required  for  the  erection  of  a  day-room 
at  the  North  Dublin  Union  Workhouse. 

The  Droglieda  Waterworks  Company  invite  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  cast-iron  pipes. 


MrsccKaircous. 


Linen  and  Cotticn  Factory  at  Portlaw. — At 
the  factory  at  Maytield,  Portlaw,  some  additional 
rooms  are  being  constructed,  with  a  view  to  render 
this  noble  establishment  still  more  perfect  in  its  way. 
It  now  combines  the  manufacture  of  both  linen  and 
cotton  in  its  various  stages,  from  the  reception  of  the 
raw  material  to  the  exportation  of  the  finished  cloth. 

The  Messrs.  Malcoinson's  auxiliary  linen  factory  at 
Carrick-on-Suir,  also  being  enlarged  for  spinning 
purposes,  was  last  week  lighted  for  tlie  first  time  with 
gas  manufactured  on  tbe  premises.  Their  extensive 
spinningmill  in  Belfast, coveringsevenacresof ground, 
commenced  working  last  week. 

Nuw  Method  of  Hanging  Doons. — Mr.  George 
Fawcus,  of  North  Shields,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the 
accidents  that  are  liable  to  happen  in  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  doors  fitted  as  at  present,  proposes  to  form 
a  groove  (a  segment  of  a  quarter  circle)  on  the  back 
of  the  door,  making  it  revolve  round  the  shaft  of  a 
pillar  tube,  or  circular  moulding,  fitted  to  the  door 
frame.  Tbe  ordinary  butt  or  other  hinges  fitted  at 
the  back  of  the  door  are  to  be  replaced  by  pivot 
points,  plates,  and  sc.-ews,  bands  or  crooks,  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  door,  the  combination  acting  like 
a  rule  joint,  and  so  pres(aiting  no  opening  at  the  back, 
in  whatever  position  the  door  is  placed.  The  doors 
may  also  be  hung  in  the  centre  of  tbe  side  frame,  and 
80  present  the  same  appearance  of  door  and  frame  on 
both  sides. 

The  ClericrdJournril,Apri\21i,]8G\,  says,  "Mr. 
Benson's  argentine  can  be  manufaclnred  in  every 
description  of  service  or  ornament  suitable  for  pre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  more  unpretending  articles 
ordinarily  to  be  found  on  every  dinner  and  tea 
table."    Tliis  splendid  material  is  a  compound  of 


various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  pure  sily  t, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessing  all  ths 
beauty,  ricliness  of  colour,  and  durability  of  silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  argentine  and 
the  real  silver  are  placed  siile  by  side,  the  most 
skilful  judce  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  while 
its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many  years' 
wear  its  appearance  remains  unaltered.  During  the 
last  seventeen  years  it  lias  been  so  well  received  by 
tbe  public,  that  its  manufacture  has  been  extended 
to  all  those  articles  usually  made  in  Silver,  viz. :  — 
spoons,  forks,  dinner,  tea,  and  cofTee  services, 
waiters,  bread  and  cake  baskets,  candelabra,  dishes 
of  all  kinds,  epergnes,  claret  jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  A 
sample  spoon  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any  part  of 
file  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30  stamps,  and 
an  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  300  engravings, 
and  full  price-list  of  the  various  manufactures,  botU 
in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  prize  medal  was 
awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  excellence  of  manu- 
facture, argentine  and  electro  plate."  Post-office 
orders  and  cheques  should  he  made  payable  to  James 
W.  Benson.  Branch  establishment,  G3,  Cornhill, 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
principal  establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill, 
London.  Established  174Q.  Watch  and  clock 
maker  by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Novel  Cotton-Spinning  Machinerv. — A  Paris 
journal  states  that  a  clever  mechanical  engineer  has 
started  the  idea  of  turning  the  motion  of  carriage- 
wheels  to  account  for  spinning  wool  and  cotton. 
This  would  also  afford  the  means  of  measuring  the 
distance  performed  by  the  coachman  ;  so  much  cotton 
spun,  so  many  miles.  To  this  the  Pays  replies  that, 
in  the  event  of  this  plan  being  adopted,  passengers 
ought  to  receive  fare  instead  of  paying  one;  "  in 
which  case,"  says  that  journal,  "  we  venture  to  prog- 
nosticata  that  foot-pavements  would  fall  into  disuse, 
shoemakers  be  at  a  discount,  and  blacksmiths  at  a 
premium. 


TO  COPJiESPONDENTS. 


We  sJinll  be  obliged  by  receiving  from  any  of 
our  readers,  m  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
iDorlis  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Books  for  Review  in  this  Journal  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mabbot-street. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  HIGHWAYS. 
0  soon  as  that  period  of  the  year — popu- 
larly  and  traditionally,  however  erro- 
neonsly, — known  as  the  dog-days,passes 
away,  so  soon  as  apples  begin  to  ripen,  and 
gooseberries  to  disappear,  so  soon  as  light- 
minded  idle  people  lay  aside  what  little  daily 
toil  they  may  have,  to  devote  their  attention, 
for  a  season,  to  the  dissipation  of  pic-nic 
parties,  to  listless  loiterings  by  the  sea-side, 
desperately  energetic  ascents  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, eccentric  feats  of  pedestrianism  in  the 
Trossachs  and  North  Wales,  lazy  fly-fishing 
in  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  geologising, 
cathedral  -  sketching,  digging  into  ancient 
sepulchral  burrows,  dredging  in  muddy  bays 
for  abnormal  cuttle-fish,  ruthlessly  hunting 
down  rare  species  of  the  unoiieuding  plant 
known  as  the  British  fern,  or  stocking  vivaria 
of  questionably  agreeable  odour  with  ill-starred 
languishing  sea-anemones,  and  otherwise  break- 
ing out  into  an  indulgence  of  those  strange  and 
varied  pursuits  which  are  a  characteristic  of 
the  British  mind  hi  the  season  of  Autumn — 
so  soon  and  surely  does  there  occur  to  the 
unhappy  dweller  in  cities,  who  cannot  break 
the  chain  which  binds  him  to  the  labouring 
oar,  a  season  of  indescribable  flatness  and 
dull  monotony.  Does  he  merely  aspire  to 
provide  food  for  his  own  mind?  His  case 
is  bad  enough,  but  if  it  is  his  unhappy  fate 
to  cater  for  the  mental  appetites  of  otiiers,  it 
is  one  truly  deplorable.  Statesmen  are  on 
the  moors,  authors  and  artists  gathering  fresh 
inspiration  among  the  hills  and  by  the  sea 
(alas !  that  one  best  known  and  loved  of  all 
will  bring  us  not  home  this  year  and  never 
again  his  fresh  reminiscences  of  the  moors 
and  breezy  strand,  and  that  the  ever-unwearied 
pencil  has  fallen  from  the  hand  of  the  genial 
kindly  satirist).  Royalty  is  abroad  in  yachts, 
the  doors  of  the  Divorce  Court  closed,  and 
news  generally  unattainable.  How  fares  it 
with  the  luckless  sub-editor  of  the  daily  paper, 
toiling  in  the  absence  of  his  chief  to  make  up 
a  decent  display  of  readable  matter?  To  him 
gigantic  mushrooms  are  welcome,  late  straw- 
berries a  godsend,  and  overgrown  cabbages 
a  priceless  treasure.  We  who  are  wont  to 
depend  on  "  our  ephemeral  literature, "  as  it 
is  called,  for  our  daily  morsel  of  instructive 
information,  take  up  our  provincial  journal 
listlessly — nay  more  with  positive  dread,  for 
we  fear  lest  our  eye  may  fall  on  familiar 
paragraphs,  which,  in  our  bitterness,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  are  kept  permanently  in 
type  from  year  to  year  by  provincial  news- 
papers, such  as  those  which  inform  us  of  the 
departure  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Palnierston  for  Broadlands,  and  when  he 
betakes  himself  to  the  moors,  calls  on  us  to 
regard  him  as  a  man  and  minister  of  four-score 
years ;  and  then  follows  the  inevitable  birth- 
day eulogium,  which  far  be  it  from  us  to  im- 
pugn, save  and  except  that  we  have  met  the 
observations  and  stock  phrases  of  the  "  jaunty 
premier,"  the  "judicious  bottle-holder,"  and 
80  on,  so  often  before,  and  ad  naufseum,  that 
with  all  our  admiration  for  his  lordship's  mar- 
vellous juvenility,  we  do  not  think  we  are  to 
be  much  blamed  if  wo  lay  down  the  unexciting 
point  and  take  ourselves  into  the  streets  and 
highways.  There  is  a  vulgar  phrase  that 
"  what  is  one  man's  feast  is  another  man's 


famine,"  and  it  is  some  consolation  that,  if 
this  season  is  somewhat  devoid  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  it  is  not  wholly  so  to  the 
professional  one  (meaning  of  course  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  which  v/e  provide  for). 
We  have  statues  inaugurated,  foundation- 
stones  laid,  archajological  societies  on  their 
pilgrimages,  British  Association  and  Social 
Science  meetings  in  full  operation,  and,  above 
all,  we  have  restorations :  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Llandaif,  Chichester,  Ely ;  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  West  Smithfield,  Austin 
Friars,  and  let  us  not  forget  our  own  cathedral 
church,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  long- 
forgotten  churches  of  less  importance,  scattered 
through  the  country,  Avhich  are  undergoing 
processes  widely  differing  in  diff'erent  cases, 
but  nevertheless  satisfactorily  and  complacently 
comprehended  under  the  one  name  of  "  resto- 
ration " — a  name  which  appears,  unhappily 
in  too  many  instances,  to  be  applied  to  the 
process  on  the  lucus  a  7ion  lucendo  principle, 
as  being  the  furthest  thing  removed  from 
restoration  of  the  ancient  fabric,  that  it  could 
enter  into  the  mind  of  architectural  man  to 
conceive.  Even  the  columns  of  the  mighty 
Times  condescend  to  receive  copious  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  removal  of  the  dust 
and  the  scraping  of  these  venerable  piles,  and 
a  controversy  as  to  whether  we  are  to  dust 
and  scrape  them  at  all,  and,  if  we  are,  the 
mode,  measure  and  manner  in  which  we  are 
to  do  so. 

And  it  may  be  observed  that,  while  the 
archjEological  and  architectural  fever  is  on,  we 
have  a  phase  of  the  epidemic  which  breaks  out 
in  the  revival  of  a  sudden  interest  in  old  houses, 
whose  history  and  associations  had  well  nigh 
slipped  from  us ;  quiet,  unobtrusive  houses  in 
out-of-the-way  nooks  of  great  cities,  which  once 
held  the  possessors  of  names  that  will  reach 
our  remotest  posterity,  and  whence  have  issued 
thoughts  that  have  stirred  a  world  :  some  bold 
and  fiery,  some  gentle  and  pious,  some  wise 
and  learned,  some  clothed  in  innnortal  verse, 
and  not  a  few  with  the  painters'  and  sculptors' 
art,  or  in  the  form  of  noble  music.  Few 
nations  have  been  more  happily  prolific  in  these 
great  things  than  ourselves,  and  it  is  no  un- 
worthy pursuit  for  us  to  have  a  reverend  care 
for,  and  interest  in  the  local  habitations  where 
their  great  authors  lived  and  worked.  And  onr 
care  for  these  places  should  not  be  our  only 
one  :  there  are  yet  many  existing  dwelling- 
places  which,  did  we  study  and  know  them, 
would  serve  to  keep  alive  the  memories  of 
many  notabilities,  good  and  great,  or  bad  and 
indifferent  as  it  may  be,  who  are  an  essential 
part  of  our  past  history. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  a  perfect  outbreak 
about  Milton's  house  in  the  Barbican  being 
taken  down,*  and  people  were  asked  to  come 
and  look  at  it  and  go  over  a;jain  the  pretty 
memories  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Puritan  poet 
and  his  ciiildish  wife,  and  when  no  more  could 
be  said  on  this  subject,  enthusiastic  souls 
rushed  into  print,  and  begged  for  the  preser- 
vation of  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  relics,  the 
existence  of  which  they  believed  to  be  imper- 
illed by  a  kind  of  mysterious  conspiracy,  the 
chief  actors  in  which  were  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  several  metropolitan 
railway  companies. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh  at  the  alarms  of 
these  good  worthy  reverend  folk,  and  to  make 
their  decent  conservative  feelings  the  subject 
of  irreverent  jokes  :  but  after  we  have  relieved 
our  minds  by  calling  these  innocent  antiiiua- 
rians  a  few  facetious  names,  and  have  otherwise 
asserted  our  dignity  by  what  our  transatlantic 


»  Tlie  sum  of  three  tluiusnnfl  one  luintlrerl  nnd  fifty  pounds, 
steiiin^;,  liiis  since  been  awanleil  to  the  owner  of  the  relic  for 
aU  liis  rights  of  leaseliuld,  cupyliold,  and  liistoric  value. 


brethren  would  call  a  little  "  tall  talk  "  about 
"  old-fashioned  obstacles  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress," and  so  on  ;  perhaps  we  might  profitably 
give  their  side  of  the  question  a  hearing  on  its 
own  merits,  and  see,  that  if  we  will  not  concede 
to  these  relics  a  money  value  in  an  arbitrator's 
court  for  their  historic  memories,  we  may  at 
least  turn  them  to  our  own  individual  profit, 
free  of  all  expense,  by  rubbing  np  some  of  the 
associations  connected  with  them.  We  beg, 
however,  most  distinctly  to  steer  clear  of 
expressing  any  individual  opinion  on  the 
general  merits  of  such  a  question  as  we  are 
treating  of ;  our  views  and  those  of  some  of  our 
"advanced"  readers  might  not  perhaps  coincide 
on  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  ancient 
monuments,  but  we  desire  only  to  place  the 
matter  in  such  a  position  as  will  enable  us  to 
discuss  it  from  equal  points  of  view. 

Out  of  the  agitation  on  this  subject  of  con- 
servation of  relics,  has  arisen  a  movement 
scarcely  yet  having  taken  a  practical  form, 
and,  we  are  sure,  few  of  our  readers  will  not 
admit  that  it  is  one  in  the  right  direction.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  mark  in  some  way  the 
houses  in  which  famous  persons  ever  lived, 
who  once  had  their  residence  there,  played  their 
part,  and  passed  away  from  among  us ;  to 
note  where  a  great  soul  first  saw  the  light,  to 
follow  him  step  by  step  into  life  and  see  him 
take  his  last  look  at  it,  is  surely  no  unworthy 
study,  a  link  connecting  the  past  with  the 
present,  those  who  are  dead  with  those  who  by 
emulation  or  imitation  have  grown  great  by 
following  in  their  great  predecessors'  footsteps. 
There  is  a  great  field  of  study  of  this  kind 
open  before  us.  What  famous  children  has 
our  country  had  of  its  own,  and  how  many 
from  stranger  countries  have  made  themselves 
famous  and  been  the  glory  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  London  has  already  in  some  measure 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
memories  of  her  great  dead,  and  why  should 
we  in  this  city  refuse  to  take  from  her  a  lesson 
which  she  in  her  turn  has  not  been  too  proud 
to  borrow  from  Germany? 

There  is  a  house  at  Munich  with  a  tablet 
on  it,  stating  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  once 
lived  there.  The  house  of  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
a  musician  revered  by  Munich,  is  similarly 
marked  ;  and  the  house  in  which  Mozart  wrote 
his  Idoineneo  is  commemorated.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  a  house  opposite  the  Hall  of  Marshals, 
and  facing  the  statue  of  the  great  soldier  who 
was  once  its  occupant,  informs  this  generation 
that  there  John  Tzerklas,  Count  of  Tilly,  the 
victor  of  thirty-six  battles,  lived  from  the  year 
1611  to  1616;  and  so  on  in  a  variety  of 
places.  We  only  quote  these  as  instances  of 
the  way  in  which  the  German  mind  turns  to 
the  commemoration  of  great  names  and  facts, 
an  idiosyncrasy  which  we  must  regard  with 
some  I'espcct,  inasmuch  as  we  so  little  share 
in  it  as  a  nation,  excepting,  of  course,  that 
peculiar  phase  of  nationality-fever  which  is 
chronic  and  ever-abiding  with  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  which  takes  the  form  in  that 
country  of  erecting  memorials  and  monuments 
to  everybody  and  everything  Scottish,  without 
exercising  any  very  great  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  its  objects,  so  long  as  there  is 
an  excuse  to  be  found  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  something  or  somebody.  It  is 
not  long  since  we  read  with  edification  the 
description  of  a  public  monument  to  some 
doubtless,  worthy  Scot — we  forget  his  name, 
we  had  never  heai'd  it  before — and  we  venture 
to  add  it  is  doubtful  if  many  people  out  of  his 
own  street  knew  more  about  him  than  that  he 
was  respectable  and  well  to  do.  Anyone  of 
less  gifted  intellect  than  a  Scotch  sculptor 
would  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  know 
by  what  means  he  was  to  embody  iu  allegoii- 
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cal  sculpture  the  negative  virtues  which  only 
were  the  tangible  or  intangible  merits  of  the 
deceased  ;  but  no — to  the  imperturbable  Cale- 
donian this  was  not  only  a  trifle,  but  a  posi- 
tive advantage.  Did  it  not,  he  solemnly  told 
us,  leave  a  wide  field  for  his  selection  of  suit- 
able subjects ;iind  accordingly  he  decorated  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  the  honest  doubtless, 
but  somewhat  undistinguished  baillie,  with 
bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  the  song  of  Miriam 
at  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea!  We  should 
be  sorry  to  say  that  our  Scotch  neighbours 
are  so  indiscriminate  in  every  case.  We 
freely  admit  that  Scotland,  least  of  all,  is 
Avauting  in  sons  worthy  of  her  recollection, 
and  that  they  are  worthily  remembered  too  : 
and  more  honour  to  our  neighbours  for  it  say 
■we ;  but  we  do  not  desire,  in  a  movement 
which  we  should  wish  to  see  inaugurated 
among  ourselves,  an  indiscriminate  commemo- 
ration take  the  place  of  the  careless  indiffe- 
rence to  such  things,  for  which  to  our  shame 
be  it  spoken,  we  have  unfortunately  acquired 
a  reputation. 

As  we  hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  one  natural  result  of  the  uninteresting 
character  of  the  autumn  season,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  was  to  drive  us  and  others  into 
the  highways  and  streets  for  recreation ;  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  turn  our  leisure  to 
account  in  putting  together  in  a  desultory 
kind  of  way,  without  any  attempt  at  a  regular 
system,  some  gossip  suggested  by  strolling 
through  the  streets  of  our  own  city  which  we 
hope  to  make  the  subject  of  another  article. 
The  field  is  a  tolerably  fertile  one,  and  we 
would  merely  desire  to  suggest  the  study  as 
one  worthy  of  the  attention  of  many  who  have 
the  time  aud  ability  to  devote  to  it.  Dublin 
does  not  want  historic  memories,  if  we  would 
but  keep  them  alive,  and  ere  long  the  last 
survivors  of  a  generation,  who  can  gossip  of 
the  Dublin  of  ante- Union  times,  will  have 
passed  from  among  us,  and  with  them  a  fund 
of  anecdote  of  notabilities  of  a  departed  day, 
and  long-forgotten  chit-chat,  which  we  can  ill 
afford  to  spare.  We  invite  the  assistance  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  any  such  me- 
mories as  we  desire  at  their  command ;  and 
no  fact  or  anecdote,  however  trifling,  can  be 
considered  useless  which  connects  itself  with 
the  otherwise  uninteresting  blocks  of  bricks 
and  mortar  through  which  it  may  be  our 
daily  lot  to  pass,  and  which  serves  to  while 
away  the  dull  monotony  by  some  pleasant  as- 
sociation. 


JOHN  LEECH. 
If  any  one  had  asked  us  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
what  author  (using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense)  we 
could  least  aflord  to  spare  from  the  ranks  of  literature, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly have  answered,  Thackeray — except,  we 
might  have  added  on  reflection,  John  Leech.  One 
result  of  the  great  increase  of  current  literature  and 
the  readers  thereof  in  our  day  has  been  to  bring  us 
into  such  weekly,  daily,  almost  hourly,  communication 
with  our  popular  authors  and  artists,  that  when  one 
drops  from  the  ranks  we  feel  not  so  much  that  we 
have  lost  a  distinguished  author  as  that  there  is  a 
blank  in  our  circle  of  personal  friends.  We  question 
if  any  worker  in  any  field  of  literature,  or  in  any  age^ 
ever  went  to  his  grave  followed  by  so  universal  and 
sincere  regret  from  a  whole  nation  as  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray,  so  accustomed  were  we  to  watch  for 
his  weekly  or  monthly  instalment  of  kindly,  thought- 
ful, chit-chat,  for  the  nervous  and  vigorous  style  of 
writing  peculiarly  his  own,  in  which  he  combined  such 
marvellous  descriptive  powers  with  the  spirit  and  con- 
ception of  an  artist,  that  when  ho  went  from  among 
us  we  missed  him  as  a  friend  who  had  long  laboured 
successfully  to  add  to  our  daily  round  of  pleasure  and 
lightened  many  an  hour.    A  year  has  scarcely  passed 


away  when  we  are  called  upon  to  close  the  gi  ave  over 
his  schoolfellow  and  fellow-labourer,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  memory  of  Thackeray  to  say  that 
we  feel  even  more  acutely  the  loss  of  the  no  less 
popular  and  beloved  John  Leech. 

The  obituaries  of  these  two  great  men,  and  satirists 
of  a  kindred  spirit,  have  been  so  often  written,  and 
have  been  presented  to  the  general  reader  in  so  many 
shapes  and  in  so  many  cases  with  such  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  appreciation  of  the  men  and  their  peculiar 
abilities  as  to  be  more  a  subject  of  disgust  than  any- 
thing else  to  those  who  felt  that  tlieir  great  gifts  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  more  wordy  panegj-ric,  so  that 
we  dread  offering  any  remarks  which  from  our  unequal 
pen  would  only  add  another  to  the  many  instances  of 
feeble  insult  to  their  memories,  which  have  emanated 
from  newspaper  scribes,  who  were  as  unable  to  appre- 
ciate their  genius  as  to  write  their  Epitaphs. 

The  few  particulars  known  to  the  public  of  the  life 
of  John  Leech  are  probably  known  to  every  reader  of 
the  Dublin  Buildek,  who  has  met  with  them  in  the 
daily  papers.  Leech  himself  had  a  horror  of  being 
"  lionized,"  and  deprecated  during  his  life- time  any 
reference  to  his  family  history,  so  that  the  short  out- 
line of  his  career  may  be  compressed  into  so  few  word^ 
that  it  cannot  weary  by  our  repetition  of  it. 

We  know  little  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  born 
in  1817,  that  he  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse, 
and  was,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  fellow- schoolfellow 
of  Thackeray,  and  afterwards  his  fellow-labourer  in 
the  columns  of  Punch,  and  his  warmly-attached  per- 
sonal friend  ;  that  he  was  originally  intended  for  the 
medical  profession,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  abandoned 
it  for  the  exercise  of  his  wonderful  natural  talent  for 
drawing,  and  in  1811  joined  the  ranks  of  the  contri- 
butors to  Punch,  then  just  established  ;  tliat,  as  j'ears 
passed  on,  his  drawing,  at  first  somewhat  crude  in 
spite  of  latent  merits,  gradually  improved  both  in 
delicacy  and  vigour,  and  with  it  his  wonderful  humour 
grew  gradually  more  subtle  and  refined,  until  he  be- 
came not  only  the  mainstay  of  Punch,  but  fairly 
established  himself  as  the  first  of  caricaturists  and 
pictorial  satirists  of  tliis  or  any  age,  past  or,  we  fear, 
to  come.  Little  more  we  know  of  him,  save  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  he  was  an 
amiable,  generous-hearted,  kindly  gentleman,  of  a 
retiring  disposition,  and  distinguished  for  a  highly 
wrought  sensitiveness  of  disposition,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  his  peculiar 
talent,  and  which  preyed  upon  him  most  as  he  achieved 
his  greatest  successes,  and  finally  precipitated  the 
fatal  attack  of  heart  disease  which  carried  him  off  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  And  yet  John  Leech 
was  no  caricaturist  in  the  ordinary  sense — we  use  the 
word  for  want  of  a  better — all  his  predecessors  in  the 
school  of  pictorial  satire  were  caricaturists,  but  the 
satire  of  the  artist  we  have  lost  was  that  of  John 
Leech,  and  of  nobody  else.  His  distinguishingqualities 
were  an  utter  absence  of  exaggeration  of  any  kind,  and 
of  unrivalled  truthfulness  of  delineation,  an  extra- 
ordinary eye  for  form,  a  remarkable  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation, and  prolific  production  of  his  subjects,  bidd, 
vigorous  power  of  drawing,  and  a  keen  racy  wit  no  less 
distinguished  for  similar  qualities  than  it  was  for  its 
genial,  kindly,  polished  tone,  that  while  it  weakly  con- 
vulsedwith  laughter  tens  of  thousands  of  readers,  may 
be  safely  said  never  to  have  given  a  single  heart  a  mo- 
ment's pain.  A  marvellous  gift  this,  in  one  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  ludicrous,  and  which  could  only  have  had 
its  rise  in  a  nobility  of  disposition  which  abhorred  and 
held  up  to  contempt  every  thing  snobbish  and  mean, 
that  in  its  vigour  loved  all  things  healthy,  and  felt  of 
life  and  beauty,  whether  it  was  exercised  in  drawing 
a  horse,  as  no  one  but  John  Leech  could  draw  it, 
sketching  in  a  few  bold  touches  a  little  bit  of  district 
landscape,  or  presenting  to  us  girls  drawn  with  a  grace, 
and  little  childrdi  with  a  playful  tenderness,  that  has 
never  been  apprc  a  hed. 

Leech  lived  long  enough  to  reap  the  reward  of 
golden  opinions  won  on  all  sides,  and  expressed.  He 
never  had  great  abilities  as  a  colourist — the  more 
fortunate  for  us,  say  we — but  it  appears  that  he  had 
some  ambition  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  painter. 
In  1862  he  reproduced  some  of  iiis  celebrated  Punch 
sketches  in  oils,  and  exhibited  them  in  Piccadilly,  and 
though  most  people  failed  to   recognise  any  great 


success  achieved  by  him  as  a  colourist,  the  inimitable 
humour  of  these  old  friends,  so  often  laughed  at  before 
aud  thus  presented  in  a  new  form,  tickled  afresh  the 
fancy  of  every  visitor.  Art  reviewers  kindly  forbore 
to  utter  disparaging  criticisms  on  the — so  far  as  co- 
louring went — unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  artist  who 
never  made  an  enemy;  each  vied  with  the  other  to 
heap  honest  praises  on  the  kind-heiirted  satirist.  We 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  rc-publiahed  volume  of 
his  sketches,  so  often  turned  over  before,  and  never 
without  fresh  enjoyment.  For  the  present  we  cannot 
do  so  as  of  yore,  fi>r  each  one  comes  before  us  like  the 
memory  of  some  hearty  jnke,  uttered  by  some  friend 
who  is  dead,  and  seem  to  jar  upon  our  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  lost  him  lor  ever,  and  that  the 
weary,  overtaxed  brain  tliat  indefatigably  produced 
(oT  us  all  these  pleasant  things  is  at  rest  fur  ever. 


ROYAL    INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS. 
Thf,  first  ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  above 
Institute  for  the  session  1864-5  took  place  on  Monday 
evening,  on  which  occasion  there  was  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  members  to  liear  the  opening  address  of 
the  president,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.  The  donations 
of  books,  serial  publications  (English  and  foreign), 
drawings,  &c.,  received  during  the  recess  having  been 
announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  respective  donors 
thereof,  it  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  other  preli- 
minary business  that  the  re-arrangenient  of  the  library 
of  the  Institute  and  the  proper  classification  of  the 
books  had  been  nearly  completed  and  the  catalogue 
prepared,  which,  with  the  additional  bookcases  placed 
in  the  library  and  meeting-room,  had  entailed  an  ex- 
pense of  about  £400,  to  defray  which  a  resolution  had 
been  passed  at  a  special  meeting  authorising  the  sale 
of  the  neces.sary  amount  of  funded  stock  of  the  Insti- 
tute. In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  President  read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P.  (late  president),  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  expenses  thus  incurred  would 
be  met  by  the  private  subscriptions  of  the  members, 
rather  than  infringe  upon  the  moderate  funded  pro- 
perty of  the  Institute  for  that  purpose,  and  he  begged 
to  forward  a  cheque  for  £50  as  his  contribution  to 
the  library  fund.  The  President  having  warmly  ac- 
knowledged this  additional  evidence  of  Mr.  Tite's 
continued  deep  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  Institute,  and  having  stated  the  entire  concurrence 
of  the  council  in  the  suggestion  of  that  gentleman 
that  the  expenses  thus  incurred  should  be  defrayed  by 
private  contributions,  placed  on  the  table  a  further 
list  of  subscriptions,  witli  a  request  that  those  mem- 
bers who  felt  disposed  to  do  so  would  attach  their 
names  to  it. 

PRESIDKNI'S  ADDKESS. 

Gentlemen, — We  are  now  entering  upon  the 
thirty-first  session  of  our  Institution,  and  we  caa 
CDunt  among  our  members,  227  fellows,  163  associates, 
17  honorary  fellows  and  members,  70  foreign  honorary 
and  corresponding  members,  and  25  students  and 
contributing  visitors,  making  a  total  of  602.  We 
have  a  comparatively  perfect  organization  of  c  )uncil, 
and  earnest  working  ofiicers  ;  in  fact  we  have  risen  to 
a  position  in  which  all  those  who  claim  to  belong  to 
our  profession  seek  to  be  associated.  In  saying  this 
I  believe  that  I  use  no  exaggerated  expression  of  gra- 
tulation  or  triumph  ;  for  what  professional  society  of 
architects,  nay,  I  may  almost  say,  what  body  of 
illustrious  men  connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  confining  themselves  to  the  strictly  highest 
branches  of  their  pursuit,  can  challenge  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  these  thirty  years  of  our  existence? 
What  institution  has  its  relations  in  so  many  parts  of 
tlie  continent,  nay,  in  the  world,  as  ourselves?  for  we 
have  ours  in  the  north  aud  south,  in  the  far  east  and 
in  the  distant  west.  What  society  is  there  whose  in- 
fluences have  been  so  general  a.s  our  own?  when  we 
find  other  societies  eagerlj'  watching  our  proceedings, 
and  guided  by  our  operations.  Oiu-  Institute,  tixing 
the  tone  of  professional  practice  and  our  code  quoted 
as  authoritative  in  the  courts  of  law — establishing  a 
system  of  professional  education  of  the  most  complete 
character — recognized  by  the  legislature,  and  testing 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  appointments  as 
district  surveyors  under  the  Building  Act,  and  in- 
fluencing even  the  judgment  and  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  a  practical  puint,  as  lhat 
connected  with  the  retention  of  the  late  Exhibition 
Building. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  acted  thron^'h- 
oiit  with  the  most  sober  judgment,  or  with  all  possible 
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energy  and  activity.  But  it  must  be  recollected  tiiat 
what  we  have  efTected,  although  done  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  crown,  has  been  realized 
without  government  aid,  and  through  the  contributions 
of  our  members  and  private  individuals;  that  at  our 
earliest  formation  we  liad  many  professional  prejudices 
to  overcome,  many  adverse  judgments  to  reconcile, 
man}'  personal  jealousies  to  conciliate. — But  in  spite 
of  all  this  we  have  so  far  succeeded,  and  are  ready 
progressively  to  confirm  our  position,  to  advance  with 
the  rapid  progress  of  society  and  of  science,  to  keep 
our  profession  in  the  van,  and  to  maintain  its  rank 
among  the  learned  and  scientific  institutions  of  the 
Empire. 

I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  and  instruction 
several  of  the  papers  written  by  members  of  the  local 
societies,  and  a  recent  one  by  Mr.  Frith,  of  Bristol, 
on  the  subject  of  "  What  should  be  the  aim  of  our  Ar- 
chitecture lit  this  time':!"  contains  much  suggestive 
matter  and  just  re.flections  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  principles  of  taste  in  our  art.  To  one  of  liis  ob- 
servations, however,  I  think  objection  may  be  taken, 
when  he  says  that  "we  must  learn  to  set  aside  all 
the  decorative  features  of  Italian  architecture,  which 
do  not  spring  from  constructive  requirements,  such  as 
attached  columns  and  pilasters  with  all  their  ordinances 
— to  accept  no  precedent,  which  d"es  not  mett  the 
critic's  eye  with  a  mure  satisfactory  reason  for  its  use, 
than  what  we  employ  now,  in  saying,  'it  is  quite 
correct.'  "  I  know  not  why  Mr.  Frith  does  not  in- 
clude under  the  same  restriction  Mediaeval  as  well  as 
Italian  architecture.  But  I  cannot  add  my  adhesion 
to  this  law  of  use  to  be  applied  as  the  test  of  the  proper 
adoption  of  many  features  in  our  art,  for  this  would 
reduce  it  to  a  mere  utilitarian  plainness,  and  strike 
out  from  architectural  composition  many  details  that 
give  playfulness,  grace,  and  variety  of  outline.  The 
very  attached  columns  and  pilasters  alluded  to  may 
serve  as  buttresses  anil  counterforts,  and  give  stability 
and  strength  to  a  wall,  breaking  up  its  plainness,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  pleasing  features,  like  balustrades, 
pedestals,  vases,  and  other  accompaniments.  If  we 
apply  this  meagre  puritanical  rule  of  matter  to  art, 
what  would  Mediaeval  composition  be,  deprived  of 
shafts,  buttresses,  cairopies,  piirnacles,  introduced  in 
its  lich  screeawork,  whether  of  stone  or  wood?  There 
must  be  a  certain  conventionalism  in  decorative  art, 
and  although  it  must  borrow  its  leading  features  from 
some  type  that  has  use  as  its  basis — yet  the  imagi- 
native poetic  mind  of  the  artist  must  have  full  play 
and  freedom  of  treatmerrt  at  the  same  time  that  it 
may  be  restrained  by  the  sober  rules  laid  down  by 
Horace  and  Vitruvius.  Fancy  is  a  valuable  gift.  It 
is  that  action  of  the  mind  which  at  pleasure  presents 
to  itself  impressions,  the  result  of  preconceived  notions, 
or  the  forms,  images,  and  representations  of  things. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  education  and  taste,  or  of  a 
lefined  innate  sensibility  for  form  and  colour.  Doubt- 
leas  it  may  be  very  dangerous  when  it  degenerates 
into  caprice,  seeking  to  express  a  sudden  ill-regulated 
efFection  or  predilection,  disregarding  wholly  the  strict 
rules  of  art,  yielding  to  a  rather  licentious  liber'ty, 
and  yet  it  may  be  pleasing  and  artractive  by  certain 
graceful  combinations.  Such  were  the  styles  of  the 
Flamboyant  and  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  and  many 
compositioirs  at  Rome,  as  th  productions  of  Bernini 
and  Borromini  with  all  their  impurity,  aird  we  may 
quote  in  the  English  school  Vaubrugh  as  a  brilliant 
example  of  poetic  grandeur  in  composition.  These 
were  epochs  of  violent  instinct  and  sudden  deternri- 
ration,  uircontr'olable  sympathies  and  disregard  of  the 
material  made  to  minister  to  the  wildest  flights,  and 
the  fresh  excitement  of  sensuous  gratification  compen- 
sated for  the  inherent  defects  of  abrupt  impulses. 
Their  works,  the  result  of  ar-dent  minds,  have  excited 
the  wonder  aird  admiration  of  succeedirrg  times  as 
the  efforts  of  a  gifted  race  of  artists.  Iluirran  nature 
is  80  constituted  that  such  productions  cannot  pass 
unheeded  ;  but  on  the  corrtr  ai  y  they  must  influence  the 
feelings  however  disconlairt  in  rirany  respects.  In 
such  instances  Mr.  Frith's  obiervationss  apply  with 
peculiar  force,  and  are  irrstructive  to  the  piaciitioner 
in  every  period  of  life.  Precedent  has  its  weight  as 
well  as  use ;  the  mind,  however,  of  the  artist  mrrst 
have  a  certain  range  if  we  are  to  expect  the  highest 
aspirations  of  genius,  arrd  to  profit  by  its  revelations. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the  succe.ss  of  this 
Institute  has  led  our  professional  br'etlrren  in  aird  near 
the  priircipal  provincial  towns  to  form  sinrilar  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  the  art,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  toire  of  profsssional  practice  and  character,  alike 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  employer  and 
the  employed.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  other  great  centr  es  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  industry,  have  their  architectui'al 
meetings,  read  papers,  and  discuss  (juestions  of  general 
iirterest,  connected  with  architecture,  arclrajology,  and 
construction.  This  is  the  more  necessary  as  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  our  large  towrrs,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  municipal  operalioirs,  necessitate  the 
erection  of  town  halls,  libraries,  picture  galleries, 
courts  of  law,  atherigeuma,  hospitals,  schools,  churches, 
auU  other  important  edifices.    These  require  aa  edu- 


cation of  the  highest  order',  as  well  aa  distinguished 
talents,  so  that  the  productions  may  be  worthy  of  the 
appeal  made  to  the  taste  and  scientific  requirements 
of  the  architect.  These  local  associations  have  been 
obliged  to  relax  the  strict  rule  of  membership  observed 
by  us,  but  generall}'  they  are  guided  by  the  same 
principles  as  ourselves.  I  have,  however,  observed 
with  i-egret  that  some  of  the  pi-ovincial  societies,  in- 
stead of  strengthening  their  own  position  and  that  of 
the  profession  generally,  by  accepting  in  its  integrity 
the  scale  of  pr-ofessional  charges  adopted  after  the 
most  painstaking  and  deliberate  investigation  by  this 
Institute,  have  sought  to  publish  a  distinct  scale  of 
their  own,  founded  generally  upon  that  of  the  Institute 
without  acknowledgment,  and  introducing  modifica- 
tions of  purely  a  local  nature.  This  is  a  sad  mistake. 
I'he  table  of  the  Institute  has  been  accepted  by  legal 
merr  in  the  metropolis,  and  quoted  in  the  courts  as  an 
authentic  document  di-awn  up  by  the  heads  of  the 
pr-ofession,  arrd  as  authoritative  in  settling  snch  ques- 
tions of  professional  usage,  and  as  mutually  binding 
between  the  employer  and  employed.  The  provincial 
table,  deprived  of  tire  sanction  of  the  great  central 
body,  and  resting  only  upon  the  authority  of  a  limi- 
ted cir-cle  of  professional  men,  carrnot  have  the  same 
weight  as  the  code  of  the  Institute.  The  resolution 
of  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  subject  is  very 
judicious,  as  it  very  properly  stated  "that  it  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  profession  to  have  two  published 
lists  of  charges." 

I  feel  that  I  may  congratulate  the  Institute  on  the 
important  influence  it  exercised  in  causing  the  build- 
ing for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  to  be  no 
longer  thought  of  as  a  permanent  erection  ;  but  as  one 
which  from  its  imperfect  arrangement  of  plan,  and 
temporary  nature  of  its  construclicm,  could  not  be 
adapted  to  a  permanent  purpose.  Its  very  destruc- 
tion has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  very  successful 
application  of  military  engineering  in  overthrowing 
the  vast  masses  of  brickwork,  by  the  application  of 
gunpowder,  which  no  other  means  could  so  promptly 
have  accomplished.  Another  result  has  been  the 
intention  of  the  Govemmerrt  (when  to  be  carried  out 
it  is  difHcult  to  predict)  to  erect  a  new  building  on 
the  site  appropriated,  for  the  Museum  of  Patents,  the 
zoological  and  other  collections  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  for  like  purposes.  The  programme  having  been 
drawn  up  was  submitted  to  public  competition.  Tire 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Captain  Fowke,  (who 
designed  the  original  buildiirg)  for  a  composition  of 
considerable  merit,  in  which  he  introduced  many 
grand  architectural  features,  and  a  happy  disposition 
of  plan,  so  that,  with  certain  improvements  in  the 
details,  which  careful  study  in  the  execution  must 
necessarily  produce,  the  new  building  will  be  a  noble 
addition  to  the  monumental  structures  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  be  a  permanent  evidence  of  the  capacity 
and  taste  of  its  author  (who  is  now  candidate  and  we 
hope  may  soon  become  a  Fellow  of  our  Institute),  and 
whom  we  cordially  congratulate  upon  his  success. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  to  notice  our  Fellow,  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  as  having  the  second  place  in  the  compe- 
tition, with  a  well  arranged  plan  and  effective  ele- 
vations. 

In  my  address  upon  the  opening  of  our  last  session, 
I  alluded  to  the  imperfect  means  and  sources  of 
instruction  within  the  reach  of  the  architectural  stu- 
dent. This  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  one  at  the 
head  of  our  profession,  whose  own  productions  are 
evidences  of  refined  taste,  solid  judgment  and  exten- 
sive learning,  and  whose  skill  and  experience  are 
instanced  in  his  numerous,  and  I  may  say  numberless, 
works,  many  of  them  the  finest  productions  of  modern 
times  in  Mediaeval  art.  Mr.  Scott  in  a  carefully  writ- 
ten paper,  has  sketched  out  a  view  of  the  wants  of  the 
young  architect,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  deficiency 
should  be  supplied.  A  committee  of  the  Institute  was 
appointed,  consisting  not  merely  of  professional  men, 
but  of  others  experienced  in  the  subject,  and  capable 
of  affording  most  valuable  advice  and  suggestions, 
such  as  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  Professor  Westmacott, 
U.A.,  E.  VV.  Cooke,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Ruskin.  We  had 
several  meetings  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and 
considered  the  best  means  of  providing  instruction  ; 
the  discussions,  which  have  occurred,  eliciting  opinions 
from  some  of  the  most  able  men,  competent  to  advise 
in  a  matter  of  such  professional  importance.  It  has 
been  argued,  not  in  an  exclusive  or  sectarian  spirit, 
nor  with  preference  to  any  particular  part  or  class  of 
art ;  for  we  should  love  them  all  with  fervour,  and  it 
is  this  profound  love,  which  should  lead  us  to  desire, 
that  all  styles  of  art  should  be  upon  a  level  and  have 
fair  play.  Each  of  us  may  have  and  has  his  prefer- 
ences, but  this  should  not  lead  us  to  depreciate  the 
qualities  that  exist  in  a  style  preferred  by  others.  The 
report  of  this  committee  will  be  submitted  for  discus- 
sion to  your  consideration  at  our  next  meeting.  The 
scheme  proposed,  suggests  that  "the  instruction  should 
embrace  the  drawing  and  modelling  of  organic  forms 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  by  the  student  of  such 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  structure,  as  should 
enable  him  to  apply  them  in  decoration  with  power 
and  truthfulness,  and  to  form  an  intelligent  comparison 


of  their  treatment  by  the  masters  of  every  period  of 
art,  and  in  the  monuments  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  times."  To  carry  out  such  a  purpose  proper 
instructors  must  be  found,  and  other  requisite  means 
of  study  provided,  as  also  the  efficient  and  vigilant 
superintendence  of  the  able  scheme  ensured  by  the 
ear  nest  co-oper-ation  of  the  members  of  the  profession. 
In  addition  to  moder-ate  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  students, 
it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place,  that  liber'al  con- 
tributions from  our  member's  should  provide  the  means 
for  procuring  the  several  requisites  of  fittings  and  con- 
veniences to  commence  and  carry  on  the  school,  and 
the  committee  rely  upon  your  generous  concurrence  to 
furnish  funds  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  been  reminded  by  our  secretaries,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  members  for  papers  to  be 
read  during  the  ensuing  sessirm.  It  is  not  in  tho 
power  of  the  council  and  other  office-bearers  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  maintain  healthful  and  fruit- 
bearing  vitality  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 
It  is  with  no  common  feelings  that  the  council  watch 
over  and  direct  the  ti-ansactions  of  the  year.  And  it 
is  a  matter  of  painful  anxiety  with  the  secretaries,  to 
have  papers  ready  for  each  ensuing  evening,  and  not  to 
be  left  errtirelj'  to  mere  casual  contributions.  They  can 
only  make  the  best  use  of  the  means,  which  they  may 
perchance  have  phiced  at  their  disposal  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  For  being  appointed  by  the  general 
body  of  the  Institute  in  their  responsible  positions  aa 
honorary  officers,  it  is  for  the  members  to  provide 
those  means,  that  is  of  an  intellectual  nature,  com- 
municatioirs  at  once  interesting  aird  instructive,  and 
not  necessarily  elaborate,  so  that  those  who  attend 
our  ordinary  meetings  may  be  sure  of  finding  facts  or 
questions  stated,  reasoned  upon  and  developed  in 
connexion  with  the  various  artistic  and  structural 
creations  of  the  past  or  present  times. 

There  is  reason  to  feel  that  this  responsibility, 
casually  alluded  to  in  my  last  address,  has  not  been 
generally  appreciated  by  the  profession.  The  secre- 
taries have  not  in  this  respect  been  adequately  sup- 
ported, and  I  must  observe  that  literary  contributions 
have  been  given  on  several  occasions  during  last  ses- 
sion by  our  members  to  collateral  associations,  which 
ought  to  have  had  their  more  fitting  place  of  delivery 
here.  Thus  the  energy  of  the  members  has  been 
dissipated  instead  of  being  concentrated,  and  the 
novelty  of  a  new  sphere  has  had  more  attractions  than 
their  "  Alma  Mater."  Ought  not  the  welfare  of  the 
Institute  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  consideration  of 
the  members?  To  be  secondary  would  it  not  descend 
from  its  proper  state  and  consequence,  and  then  be  no 
longer  worthy  of  the  profession?  I  appeal  to  the 
members  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  these  observations,  and  to  afford  efficient  aid  in 
respect  of  papers.  They  need  not  be  long  nor  elabo- 
rate. Sometimes  the  simplest  statement  of  facts,  or 
description  of  a  building,  or  process  in  construction, 
may  contain  matter  worthy  the  Institution,  the  audi- 
tory and  the  reputation  of  the  author.  And  by  such 
communications  the  friendly  suggestions  of  all  classes 
of  members  may  be  elicited  and  unreservedly  offered, 
defects  detected,  mutual  energy  induced,  and  a  more 
soul  stirring  spirit  of  co-operation  excited.  A  paucity 
of  papers  and  of  the  "  esprit  dii,  corps"  entails  the 
most  serious  consequences. 

The  self-respect  of  our  members  may  be  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  these  realms.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  has  recently  delivered  before  the  members 
of  the  Architectural  Museum  a  lecture  "  On  the  past 
and  present  and  the  prospects  of  the  future  for  good 
architecture  in  London,"  and  I  think  I  may  add  "  in 
England"  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  follow  up  the  scope 
of  the  remarks  of  his  Eminence.  We  must  all  feel 
grateful,  that  such  a  topic  should  have  been  handled 
by  so  high  an  authority,  with  such  fine  perception  and 
discrimination  for  the  monuments  of  our  art,  with  so 
wide  an  acquaintance  with  its  finest  productions,  and 
to  so  practical  a  purpose.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, when  one  so  exalted  in  rank  and  of  such  culti- 
vated taste  vindicates  that  which  is  pure  in  our  art, 
and  raises  a  teaching  voice  to  the  profession  as  well  as 
to  the  public  in  general. 

Nor  can  it  be  admitted,  that  thei-e  are  not  topics 
enough,  dark  and  obscure  questions,  still  to  be  investi- 
gated and  elucidated  by  our  thoughtful  architects. 
When  the  revival  of  classical  literature  produced,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  revival  of  the  study  of  ancient 
art  and  monuments,  then  the  enlightened  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century  applied  themselves  to  the  patient 
and  earnest  investigation  of  those  relations,  which 
obtained  in  the  edifices  of  Classic  Antiquity.  They 
laid  down  the  rules  and  laws  of  proportion  in  regard 
to  the  orders,  dimly  shadowed  by  Vitruvius.  These 
canons  have  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
in  later  times,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  present. 
They  were  offered  as  elementary,  liable  to  change 
as  taste  and  refinement  of  perception  might  suggest, 
but  they  have  been  considered  as  arbitrary  and  em- 
pirical trammels  to  taste,  and  what  were  meant  as 
merely  proximate  results  have  been  assumed  to  be« 
positive  and  final. 
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Medixval  Art  has  not  as  yet  been  so  iiivestijtated, 
and  some  may  say  it  never  can  be.  Can  positive 
proportions  be  laid  down,  as  to  tlie  relations  in  size 
in  tlie  several  parts  of  a  column,  tlie  base,  shaft,  and 
capital  ?  In  tlie  group  of  a  range  af  mouldings  ?  Or 
in  the  mutual  relations  of  proportion  in  the  apertures 
of  doors  or  windows,  or  in  their  respective  dressings? 
No  law  has  been  discovered  in  the  relative  bearings  of 
piers,  or  openings  of  arches  of  naves  in  their  breadth 
and  height.  The  ju<t  width  and  height  of  a  nave,  or 
tower,  or  spire,  have  still  to  be  ascertained.  Who  has 
yet  had  the  patience  or  grasp  of  mind  philosophically 
to  dive  into  the  mysterious  relations  and  parts,  wliich 
constitute  the  beautiful  in  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  facade  of  Cologne, 
or  in  the  massive  energy  of  Durham  ?  Whence  the 
source  of  the  impressions,  which  these  remarkable 
structures  produce? 

1  would  also  venture  to  sugijest  subjects  still  re- 
quiring investigation,  such  as  the  positivism  reigning 
in  some  minds  at  variance  with  the  idealism  of  the 
poetic  temperament  in  others.  Such  consider  that 
there  is  no  room  for  beauty  e.^cept  in  absolute  stone, 
brick  or  metal  as  to  the  substance,  and  of  use  or  use- 
fulness as  to  the  application  ;  and  that  grace,  expres- 
sion and  meaning  cannot  exist  except  in  some  imme- 
diate materialism.  Thev  acknowledge  no  poetry  or 
proper  fancv  unless  embodied  in  the  rarer  and  more 
precious  materials,  and  that  sensuous  impressions  are 
necessary  to  give  reality  to  those  of  mere  abstract 
imagination. 

Would  it  be  unprofitable  to  enquire  to  what  extent 
the  happy  genius  of  great  artists  may  by  an  intuitive 
instinct  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  beautiful  ideas 
and  consciousness  of  grace,  expression  and  sentiment, 
so  as  to  translate  and  embody  them  in  their  own 
creations,  as  by  a  divine  afflatus?  May  it  not  be 
that  in  former  periods  the  mysterious  relations  of 
beauty  were  known  and  laid  down  practically  in  posi- 
tive canons,  and  tliat  the  great  superiority  of  their 
■works  consists  in  the  happy  temperament  of  those 
artist3,who  felt  most  powerfully  the  best  mode  ofapply- 
ing  those  canons,  so  as  to  convey  to  others  the  impres- 
sions they  themselves  experienced  and  sought  to  excite. 

In  the  divine  order  of  the  universe  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  there  are  certain  fi.xed  laws  of  beauty 
dependent  upon  certain  relations  ;  upon  a  fitness, 
harmony,  and  proportion,  as  yet  unrevealed  and  con- 
sequently unascertained.  So  in  art  we  recognize  a 
like  influence.  It  remains  fur  some  high  intellect  and 
discriminating  mind  to  interpret  these  laws  and  to 
penetrate  and  develope  the  mysterious  relation  by 
existing  examples. 

In  what  consists  the  grand  peculiarities  of  Greek 
art?  for  its  moral  grandeur  and  unequalled  purity 
are  not  merely  legendary,  nor  is  our  admiration  based 
upon  our  religious  feelings,  as  in  the  case  with  raedi- 
seval  productions.  Our  recognition  of  their  power 
is  apart  from  all  passion.  Our  reverence  rests  upon 
objects  devoted  to  a  distinctly  different  theological 
origin.  We  have  no  immediate  aflinity  of  customs, 
thought  or  literature  in  common  with  those  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  produced.  May  we  not  be 
considered  as  impartial  judges  uninfluenced  by  con- 
siderations, that  might  otherwise  warp  the  judgment, 
when  we  bow  with  reverence  to  the  mighty  genius  of 
the  Greeks  in  art  and  in  letteis  ? 

Not  to  mention  the  many  curious  and  important 
questions  in  construction,  which  arise  from  the 
numerous  new  mateiials  and  combijiations  of  materials 
brought  under  tlie  notice  of  architects  and  engineers, 
and  their  stiuctural  application,  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  suggest,  tliat  the  description  of  the  many 
important  buildings  in  course  of  erection  will  afford 
much  instruction.  Probably  tlie  greatest  profit  may 
result  from  such  communications.  It  argues  no 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  for  he  merely 
states  the  requirements  lie  may  have  had  to  satisfy,  the 
special  difliculties  he  may  have  had  to  encounter,  and 
the  means  he  may  have  adopted  to  carry  out  his  con- 
ception, and  who  can  explain  them  so  well  as  he  ? 
And  we  have  witnessed  such  occasions  at  our  meetings, 
when  this  plain,  unvarnished,  earnest  statement  has 
ri vetted  attention  and  received  the  grateful  recognition 
of  all  present. 

I  throw  out  these  hints  to  shew  how  wide  a  field 
there  is  for  interesting  papers.  And  in  addition,  there 
are  the  vivid  impressions  on  the  minds  of  those  archi- 
tects who  visit  the  Continent,  and  who,  whether  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  or  other  states,  will  have 
found  much  that  ought  to  be  recorded,  both  as  to  the 
productions  of  past  and  present  times  and  as  to  the 
place  they  should  hold  as  works  of  art.  Without  the 
intention  of  depreciating  any,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  other  periods  and 
co'intries,  to  ascertain  their  true  relative  value,  and 
to  husband  them  as  preciously  suggestive.  We  should 
also  observe  the  rapid  progress  made  of  late  in  France, 
where  a  new  era  of  improvement  has  made  gigantic 
strides,  and  architecture,  under  the  presiding  en- 
lightened genius  of  a  great  mind,  contributes  to  the 
convenience,  health  and  dignity  of  the  metropolis  and 
of  the  provincial  towns. 


IIow  is  it  that  the  Crown,  the  Government,  and 
the  Parliament  of  (Jreat  Britain  have  a  kind  of  para- 
lytic atrophy  of  feeling  in  regard  to  their  duty  to 
endow  the  country  with  useful  monuments  that 
should  add  to  its  comfort,  its  emliellishnient,  and  its 
grandeur? — regarding  each  other  with  a  kind  of  awe, 
lest  the  one  should  ask  too  much  and  the  other  grant 
too  little  ;  each  thinking  that  adequate  and  appro- 
priate buildings  can  be  erected  with  a  small  outlay 
and  a  miserable  disregard  to  the  nobility  of  architec- 
ture;  thinking  that  a  grudging  economy  is  not  un- 
worthy of  a  nation  like  ours,  great  in  its  political 
position  among  nations,  and  rich  in  its  resources. 
Why  are  such  buildings  still  to  be  desired  as  public 
offices  for  our  departments  to  replace  the  paltry  hired 
accomniodalion  rented  at  enormous  sums?  Why  are 
the  law  courts  of  the  metropolis,  for  which  the  funils 
are  ready  and  lying  idle,  not  begun?  or  the  accesses 
to  the  ncrv  quays  forming  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
at  a  stand-still  ?  or  the  restoration  of  the  chapter 
house  at  Westminster?  or  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Rood  at  Edinburgh,  a  disgrace  as  a  religious  appur- 
tenance to  the  palace  of  our  Sovereign,  not  contem- 
plated? or  our  harbours  of  refuge  disregarded,  as  are 
many  other  such  public  works,  demanded  by  the 
necessities  of  the  nation  or  the  feelings  of  the  public? 
Why  are  such  to  find  no  place  in  the  estimates  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excliecquer  of  an  empire,  whose 
actual  income  sits  lightly  upon  it,  though  reaching  lo 
seventy  millions  ?  Is  the  realization  of  such  wants 
to  be  left  to  future  generations,  and  thus  the  present 
to  be  deprived  of  the  enjovment  it  ought  to  po.ssess, 
if  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  conceived  tlieir  duties 
aright?  Is  it  to  be  reserved  to  us  to  contemplate 
the  accomplishment  of  such  operations  by  the  history 
of  imperial  Rome  of  the  past,  or  the  example  of  en- 
lightened Bavaria  and  imperial  France  of  tlie  present? 
Is  imperialism  necessary  for  such  high  and  lofty  con- 
siderations ? 

Tills  allusion  to  our  neighbours  leads  me  to  the 
subject  of  what  we  are  actually  doing  at  home.  You 
are  av/are  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  this  Institute  petitioned  both  Houses  to 
consider  (he  present  state  of  the  thoroughfares  of 
London,  and  suggested  their  improvement,  as  pre- 
liminary to  any  concession  to  metropiditan  railways, 
so  many  projects  for  which  threatened  to  render 
London  uninhabitable  and  unfitted  even  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  It  would  have  been  converted  into 
one  huge  central  railway  station  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  diverging  and  traversing  lines.  If 
Parliament  lud  but  listened  to  this  suggestion  from 
practical  men,  our  whole  system  of  street  communi- 
cation might  have  been  le-modelled,  upon  as  broad 
a  system  of  distribution  as  that  proposed  by  Sir 
Christopli«r  Wren  fm-  the  city  of  London  after  the 
great  fire,  and  the  neglect  of  which  has  entailed  con- 
sequences, to  which  we  are  daily  more  and  more 
the  victims.  The  railroads  themselves  might  have 
been  made  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  lines  of  open- 
ings, which  would  have  been  available  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  necessitated  by  the  accumnlation 
of  their  traffic,  now  concentrated  at  remote  and  inac- 
cessible points.  Such  considerations  have  had  their 
due  influence  with  the  authorities  in  Paris,  who  have 
not  neglected  the  opportunities,  but  have  nobly  met 
the  necessities  of  that  city.  The  spirit  of  individual 
improvement  has,  however,  of  late  years  been  active 
in  the  city  of  London.  Our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers have  pulled  down  insignificant  houses,  and 
carried  up  magnificent  piles  of  wareliouses.  Our 
bankers  have  almost  entirely  rebuilt  Lombard-street 
within  a  few  years,  leaving  only  tha  elegant  work  of 
Sir  Robert  Tr-ylor,  the  Pelican  Office,  as  a  relic  of  the 
past.  Speculation  also  has  been  rile,  and  the  smallest 
sites  in  the  densest  portions  of  the  city  and  narrowe.st 
streets  have  fetched  fabulous  prices,  with  an  almost 
reckless  disregard  of  consequences.  But  all  this  has 
been  without  any  improvement  in  the  thoroughfares 
or  reference  to  general  convenience;  and  essentially 
the  city  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  dilHcult  to 
traverse,  whether  for  foot  passengers,  carriages,  or 
heavily  laden  vehicles.  Yet  we  find  that,  while  go- 
vernment, parliament,  and  tlie  municipal  authorities, 
are  insensible  to  all  these  inconveniences  to  commerce 
and  impediments  to  transit,  railway  companies,  with- 
out regard  to  cost,  sweep  away  hundreds  of  houses, 
drive  on  their  lines  in  spacious  avenues  of  cuttings, 
and  bring  their  trains  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  government  of 
the  country  is  so  insensible  as  to  make  no  efi'ort  in 
stimulating  by  its  example  the  energy  of  improve- 
ment. What  are  the  active  steps  yet  taken  to  open 
the  street  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Bank?  while  the 
London,  Dover,  and  Chatham  Railway  Company 
have  traversed  property  of  frightful  value,  carried  their 
bridge  across  Ludgate  Hill,  in  spite  of  public  protest, 
and  erected  the  most  costly  buildings.  The  Govern- 
ment perhaps  assumes  credit  for  the  progress  of  its  East 
India  Olfice  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing-street, 
by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  and  by  Mr.  Scott ;  but  the 
corporation  of  Liverpool  bids  fair  to  outrun  it  in  the 
erection  of  the  Exchange  and  pile  of  municipal  build- 


ings, by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  which  is  to  cost  as  much 
in  the  outlay.  All  this  is  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  The 
din  of  war  in  a  time  of  professed  peace  consumes  the 
millions  of  the  people  for  iron  ships,  munitions  of 
offence,  and  forts  on  the  sea-board.  Yet  a  few  hun- 
dred thousands  are  grudgingly  granted,  and  too  often 
refused,  to  promote  what  more  essentially  would  tend 
to  promote  the  peaceful  well-being  of  the  nation,  and 
the  comfort  and  enjoyments  of  the  people. 

It  is  with  deep  concern  for  the  loss  of  a  valued 
friend  and  professional  brother  that  I  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death,  during  the  past  week,  of  our  fellow, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Goodridge,  of  Bath,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  He  became  a  member  at  a  very  early  period 
of  our  institution,  and  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  progress  of  art,  and  in  the  liighest  standard  of 
professional  reputation.  He  had  the  true  artistic 
feeling,  and  his  buildings  at  Bath  display  novelty  of 
combination,  pictnresqueness  of  outline,  and  chasteness 
of  detail.  He  was  architect  for  many  years  to  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Beckford,  and  erected  for  him  the 
much  admired  Lansilowne  Tower,  under  the  shade  of 
which  the  remains  both  of  the  original  proprietor  and 
his  architect  now  rest.  Mr.  Beckford,  who  was  very 
sensitive  in  his  appreciation  of  whatever  was  correct 
and  beautiful,  always  said  that  this  production  would 
ever  speak  lo  his  architectural  talents.  1  trust  that 
we  may  be  favoured  by  his  son  with  a  full  record  of 
the  works  and  life  of  one  who  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  professional  and  personal  worth: 
of  one  who  had  the  eye  of  an  architect  and  the  hand 
of  an  architect  ;  whose  heart  was  in  his  work,  and 
who  was  in  every  duty  of  life  the  man  of  duty. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  also  to  notice  the  deaths  of 
two  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  us  in  our  researches, 
and  rendered  good  service  lo  the  Institute,  by  the 
valuable  papers  wliich  they  have  contributed  to  our 
proceedings  I  mean  Mr.  Chas  Harriott  Smith  and 
Chas.  Winston,  Esq.  Both  of  them  our  honorary 
members — men  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  de- 
voting themselves  unreservedly  to  its  development, 
and  ever  ready  to  communicate  the  results  of  their 
researches  frankly  to  the  whole  world,  without  any 
other  object  or  view  than  the  diffusion  of  that  infor- 
mation which  their  laborious  investigations  had  placed 
within  their  reach.  Mr.  Smith  was  himself  a  mason, 
and  the  son  of  a  mason,  with  a  natural  love  for  study, 
and  the  desire  of  fa'homing  his  immediate  pursuit,  and 
with  a  certain  ambition  he  diligently  availed  himself 
of  means,  placed  at  bis  disposal  by  Mr.  Bonomi  and 
Mr.  Wilkiris,  R.A.,  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  reputa- 
tion, to  acquire  a  mastery  of  architectural  drawing 
and  perspective,  as  also  of  geometry.  About  fifty 
years  ago  1  formed  among  my  young  friends  a  sketch- 
ing class,  who  met  in  my  study,  and  of  whom  Mr. 
Smith  was  one,  with  George  Bailey,  Thos.  Lee,  John 
Goldicutt,  A.  B.  Clayton,  Mr.  Alexander,  son  of  the 
architect  of  the  West  India  Docks,  and  a  few  others, 
who  composed  the  association.  In  1817  Mr.  Smith 
gained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  a 
design  for  "  A  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,"  due  to  the  neatness  of  his  drawing 
and  the  skill  of  the  perspective  view,  rather  than  to 
any  high  merits  of  composition  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  he  prepared  the  drawings  only  in  the  in- 
tervals of  business.  He  took  up  the  study  of  build- 
ing stones  as  a  practical  and  useful  subject  of  investi- 
gation, and  in  order  to  render  himself  master  of  the 
entire  matter  of  the  composition  of  stones  and  their 
place  in  the  crust  of  the  globe,  he  studied  geology 
in  the  almost  solitary  work  then  written  upon  it, 
and  acquainted  himself  with  chemistry  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  topic.  Hitherto  the  study  of  geology  had 
been  limited  to  the  theory  ofstratification,  to  the  systems 
of  Hutton  and  Werner  as  to  the  origin  of  rocks,  the 
organic  remains  which  they  contained,  and  to  the  locali- 
ties in  which  they  were  to  be  found.  But  as  for  any 
practical  result,  in  reference  to  their  application  to  con- 
struction, no  special  .scientific  treatise  had  ajipeared, 
and  it  was  not  even  noticed  as  an  important  question 
by  geologists.  The  fossils  embedded  in  the  rocks,  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  structure,  revealed  records  of 
animal  and  vegetable  creation  of  countless  ages  long 
since  past,  and  so  fully  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the 
naturalist  and  botanist  that  the  uses  of  the  stones 
were  utterly  forgotten.  Mr.  Smith,  twenty-four  years 
ago,  read  two  valuable  papers  on  lithology,  or  obser- 
vations on  stone  used  for  building,  in  which  he  em- 
bodied all  the  experience  of  his  own  practice  and  the 
information  he  had  gathered,  when  as  a  Commissioner, 
with  Sir  Charles  Barry,  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  and 
the  geologist  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  he,  by  the  appointment  of  government,  visited 
the  principal  quarries  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
a.scertain  the  best  stone  to  be  employed  in  the  erection 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  results  of  which 
were  contained  in  the  two  editions  of  the  admirable 
report  of  the  Commission,  now  out  of  print.  Sir 
Charles  Barry  earnestly  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  a  resident  superintendent  on  the 
quarries  which  were  to  supply  the  stone  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  order  to  ensure  none  but  the  best 
beds,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  bad  done  for  St.  Paul's; 
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and  Sir  Charles  Barry  had  intended  to  have  entrusted 
this  duty  to  Mr.  Smith.  Tlie  Government  not  feel- 
ing the  importance  of  the  wise  suggestion  of  tlie  arclii- 
tect,  from  an  injudicious  spirit  of  eonomy,  declined 
the  proposal,  and  the  result  we  all  know.  To  Mr. 
Smith  tliis  Institute  is  indebted  for  the  admirable  series 
of  Einglish  building  stones  in  the  cise  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase ;  and  I  believe  tliat  the  last  time  he  was  out 
he  came  expressly  to  see  them,  as  he  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  superintend  their  being  properly  cleaned,  in 
order  to  render  their  colour  and  structure  more  evi- 
dent. He  liad  been  largely  employed  by  the  profes- 
sion in  the  architectural  carving  of  some  of  our  prin- 
cipal monuments — University  College,  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  capital  of  the 
Nelson  Column,  which  he  modelled,  and  in  the  dec  >- 
rative  portions  of  the  chapels  to  the  City  of  London 
Cemetery.  He  was  occasionally  an  e.xhibitor  at  the 
Koyal  Academy.  I  owe  much  to  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  works  where  I  have  had  occasion  to  avail 
myself  of  his  sound  practical  knowledge  and  supervi- 
sion. His  modesty,  his  unassuming  manner,  his 
honesty  and  straightforwardnes:;,  his  readiness  to 
communicate  what  he  knew,  and  his  high  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  gained  him  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  all  who  knew  him.  It  will  be  dilKcult  for 
the  profession  and  the  Institute  to  replace  him,  as  a 
trustworthy  counsellor  and  friend,  for  such  men  rarely 
rise  up  in  life  to  acquire  knowledge  and  use  it,  not 
merely  for  themselves,  but  for  others. 

The  late  Jlr.  Winston  was  a  man  of  like-minded- 
Tiess  and  equal  devotion  to  science  as  our  late  friend 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  but  being  a  member  of  the  bar  he 
had  of  course  a  higher  intellectual  education,  and 
brought  a  greater  capacity  to  the  investigation  of  glass 
painting,  wliicli  he  pursued  with  large  views,  and  with 
a  zeil  beyond  all  praise.  Besides  his  own  published 
volumes  nur  Transactions  of  1852,  1853,  and  1854 
contain  many  important  papers  on  his  favorite  pur- 
suit, which  are  the  more  valuable  as  aiding  the  full 
knowledge  of  those  processes  of  manufacture  and 
manipulation,  those  arrangements  and  combinations 
of  materials,  color,  form  and  setting,  which  gave  to 
antique  glass  an  as  yet  unrivalled  pre-eminence.  His 
paper  on  the  application  of  painted  glass  to  buildings 
in  various  styles  of  architecture  contains  many  sound, 
bold,  and  novel  views  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
architect,  the  arclisologist  and  amateur;  and  parti- 
cularly his  remarks  on  the  proper  synchronism  of 
subjects  and  treatment  in  painted  windows  with  the 
style  o(  the  building,  and  which  he  would  wish  to  be 
freed  from  the  incorrect  drawing,  the  quaint  and  dis- 
torted figures,  the  bad  taste  and  deformity  of  former 
ages.  These  essays  upon  so  diilicult  a  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, demanding  such  varied  acquaintance  with 
technical  dutails  and  artistic  properties,  are  the  more 
remarkable,  as  being  not  at  all  connected  with  his 
professional  pursuits,  and  carried  on  when  engaged  in 
a  large  legal  practice.  His  facility  of  drawing  was 
great,  and  his  delineations  of  painted  glass  admirably 
rendered  the  vigor,  expression,  and  character  of  the 
originals. 

It  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  know,  that  the  library 
has  been  refitted  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  the 
accommodation  of  cases  so  much  enlarged  as  to  allow 
of  a  thorough  classification  of  above  two  thousand 
works,  and  space  also  for  accommodation  for  consiiler- 
able  additions  in  future  years.  The  catalogue  also  is 
in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  and  only  awaits  the 
authoritative  decision  of  the  council  for  the  printing 
to  be  Cdinmcnced.  These  operations  will  cause  the 
expenditure  of  several  hundred  pounds,  but  the  con- 
fusion in  the  books  had  become  so  inconvenient  and 
intolerable,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
these  steps  in  order  to  render  available  the  usefulness 
of  our  valnalile  works  to  the  researches  of  our  mem- 
bers. Few  can  be  conscious  how  laborious  the  opera- 
'tion  has  been,  and  we  are  indebteil  to  the  peculiar 
knowledge  and  unremitting  attention  of  our  fellows, 
Mr.  .J.  15.  I'apworth  and  his  brother  Mr.  Wyatt  Fap- 
worth  for  results,  which  I  am  sure  will  prove  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  Institute.  Wo  have  to  recognise 
the  generous  and  kind  interest  taken  by  l\Irs.  Running 
in  our  collection,  as  she  has  presented  to  us  during  the 
past  session  about  fifty  valuable  works  from  the 
library  of  her  late  respected  husband,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don architect. 

In  connection  with  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
library  I  must  call  particular  attention  to  tlie  collec- 
tion of  drawings  whicli  are  of  importance,  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  peculiar  talents  of  our  deceased  brothers 
in  archilectuie  and  some  of  which  are  precious  series 
from  the  pencils  of  such  men  as  Henry  Parke,  Von 
Klenze,  Achille  Le  Clere,  the  Athenian  Stuart,  C.  I{. 
Cockerell,  atid  other  eminent  arcliitects.  I  have  the 
pleasure  this  evening  of  presenting  twenty-eight 
drawings  by  the  late  Joseph  Woods,  author  of  the 
Letters  of  an  Architect.  Mrs.  Woods,  his  sister,  al- 
lowed me  to  select  them  from  the  portfolios  of  her 
brother  for  the  Institute,  and  I  have  chosen  such  as 
more  clearly  proved  the  judgment  with  which  he  se- 
lected the  best  points  of  view,  the  strict  fidelity  with 
which  he  rendered  each  subject,  the  bold  and  crisp  and 


tender  character  of  his  pencilling,  or  the  effective  style 
of  colouring,  proving  him  to  have  been  endowed  with 
the  true  artistic  feeling,  and  which  he  had  cultivated 
up  to  the  very  last  moment  of  his  existence. 

I  am  much  gratified  also  to  announce,  as  I  am  led 
to  hope,  that  we  may  have  presented  to  us  some 
drawings  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  by  which  our 
members  and  friends  and  future  generations  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  his  great  talents  as  a  draughtsman 
and  his  genius  for  design.  I  learn  with  pleasure  from 
Mr.  Foley  that  the  statue  of  Sir  Charles  will  be  com- 
pleted and  put  up  in  January  next,  on  the  landing  of 
one  of  the  staircases  in  the  House  of  Comn^ons,  on  a 
spot  selected  by  the  committee  of  subscribers,  and  ap- 
proved bv  H.  M.  Chief  Commissioner  of  Buildings, 
the  Hon.'W.  Cowper,  M  P. 

I  need  hardly  dwell  upon  the  value  of  such  collec- 
tions of  original  drawings  as  those  alluded  to,  nor 
upon  the  importance  for  our  members  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  it,  whether 
by  their  own  or  those  of  others.  All  influence  should 
be  used  with  the  faindy  or  the  representatives  of  de- 
ceased architects  to  get  some  specimens  for  the  Insti- 
tute, records  honorable  to  the  artist  as  they  must 
be  beneficial  to  the  Institute. 

I  must  not  review  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  months  without  alluding  to  events  of  a  more 
social  character  amongst  us.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  formation  of  this  Institute,  we  have  had  a  dinner 
at  the  Wellington,  in  St.  James's-street,  at  which 
were  present,  as  invited  guests,  the  president  and 
other  members  of  the  Uoyal  Academy ;  C.  H. 
Gregory,  Esq  ,  member  of  the  council  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers; and  J.  W.  Bazulgette,  Esq.,  engineer  of  the 
Bletropolitan  Board  of  Works;  Henry  Cole,  Esq., 
director  of  the  Kensington  Museum  ;  and  Captain 
Fowke,  the  architect;  several  of  the  most  eminent 
builders  of  the  metropolis,  and  other  distinguislied 
men  of  science.  There  was  also  held  in  these  rooms, 
in  June  last,  the  usual  soiree,  when  a  numerous  and 
brilliant  assembly  were  gratified  by  rare  and  curious 
objects  of  art  and  vertu,  brought  together  for  our 
visitors.  At  the  first  the  council  had  some  hesitation 
as  to  applying  the  funds  to  such  a  purpose,  but  the 
expense  was  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Tite  and  myself. 
This  resulted  in  another  instance  of  the  generous 
munificence  of  my  honoured  predecessor,  to  whose 
liberality  the  Institute  is  already  lart;ely  indebted,  as 
he  insisted  upon  him-elf  bearing  the  whole  outlay, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  in  spite  of  my  re- 
monstrances and  claim  to  share  the  honour.  I  re- 
serve, therefore,  to  myself  the  privilege  of  some  other 
opportunity  to  evince  in  alike  manner  my  zeal  for  the 
Institute. 

The  accomplished  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  banquet,  to  which  your  President  is  honoured 
by  an  invitation,  which  usually  precedes  the  opening 
of  the  exhibition,  and  which  took  place  in  April  last, 
made  a  remarkable  speech  in  his  usual  eloquent  lan- 
guage referring  to  our  art.  He  considered  "that 
viewed  only  as  an  academical  study,  no  pursuit  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  taste  can  more  fitly  recom- 
mend itself,  as  an  adjurict  to  a  liberal  education  ;" 
and  he  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  "  of  placing  within 
the  reach  of  the  many  the  attainment  of  a  correct 
knowledge,  and  a  power  of  appreciating  well-selected 
examples  and  the  gradual  formation  of  sound  judg- 
ment" on  the  works  of  the  architect.  Such  words, 
pronounced  by  the  highest  artistic  authority,  in  such 
a  place,  and  addressed  to  many  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  to  our  leading  senators,  and  to  men  devoted 
to  science  and  literature,  proves  the  importance,  under 
a  national  point  of  view,  of  the  just  appreciation  of 
our  art  and  of  its  productions. 

One  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  late  session  was 
occupied  by  the  consideration  of  the  Report  brought 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Artificial  Stone.  Some  of 
the  results  of  the  tables  offer  remarkable  inconsisten- 
cies, and  dcmbtless  it  is  not  months,  but  years  of  ex- 
posure, and  only  a  vast  number  of  samples,  and  of 
large  size,  that  can  give  reliable  results.  Few  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  time  and  trouble  involved  in  such 
enquiries;  and  I  doubt  much  of  the  expediency  for 
the  Institute  to  enter  upon  such  investigations.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  professional  men  can 
afford  gratuitously  to  devote  such  attention  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  such  elaborate  experiment,  or  that  the 
Institute  should  incur  the  expense,  which  in  this  case 
might  have  been  considerable,  had  not  Mr.  Dines 
generously  placed  his  premises,  appliances,  and  the 
time  of  his  men,  at  the  disposition  of  the  Institute. 

According  to  the  wise  regulations  of  our  Institute, 
this  being  the  second  year  that  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  fill,  however  inadequately,  the  duties  of  your 
President,  the  present  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  I 
shall  have  to  address  you  thus  at  length,  and  to 
reveal  to  you  all  my  inmost  feelings  as  to  our  art  in 
reference  to  our  profession.  1  trust  therefore  I  may 
be  permitted,  without  offence  and  without  wounding 
the  susceptibility  of  others,  to  confess  broadly  and 
distinctly  my  own  impressions  of  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  classic  art,  as  a  most  essential  element 


in  the  education  of  the  young  architect,  and  I  do  this 
at  once  to  vindicate  myself  and  the  highest  expressions 
of  artistic  thought. 

There  are  those  who  consider  classical  architecture 
as  an  encumbrance  to  the  student  in  his  educational 
career,  and  therefore  ignore  it,  adopting  a  more  recent 
class  of  art  without  suspecting  that  they  lose  much 
by  the  omission  ;  and  in  fact  such  minds  do  not  lose 
much  by  such  a  conclusion,  for  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  are  to  them  of  litt'e  importance.  There  are 
others  however,  who,  without  al)solntely  arriving  at 
such  a  conclu.sion,  still  do  not  place  much  reliance  on 
classical  studies,  and  they  require  reasons  why,  when 
there  are  styles  of  so  much  more  recent  date,  and 
more  nearly  connected  with  our  history  and  customs, 
so  much  deference  should  be  paid  to  what  they  call 
the  alien  productions  of  remoter  periods,  of  distant 
lands,  and  of  such  different  necessities  and  habits  cjf 
living  and  thought.  Let  us  now  consider  what  the 
advocates  for  classic  architecture  may  adduce,  and 
how  the  present  style  maybe  improved.  All  right- 
thinking  persons  a^ree,  that  too  much  attention  can- 
not be  bestowed  upon  a  subject  which  is  calculated  to 
inculcate  purity  of  taste  and  high  elevation  of  thought. 
The  necessity  is  admitted  of  adopting  the  best  models 
for  the  formation  of  correct  notions  of  the  beautiful 
in  art.  When  any  monuments  of  recent  times  shall 
have  excelled  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  the  full  development  of  their  magnificence  and 
splendour,  whether  as  regards  their  proportion, 
grandeur,  fitness,  and  refined  ornament ;  and  when 
any  subsequent  buildings  shall  have  equally  united 
through  as  many  ages  the  general  reverence  of  man- 
kind, it  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  relative  pretentions 
of  the  two  epochs  to  be  considered  supreme,  as  having 
embodied  the  soundest  canons  of  refined  taste.  The 
architects  of  Greece  and  Rome  lived  in  periods,  when 
art  in  those  countries  was  at  its  culminating  point — 
when  men  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  and  of  the 
highest  intellectual  status  in  such  departments  were 
engaged  in  discussing  in  the  schools  the  laws  of 
taste  and  the  utmost  refinements  of  thought.  They 
laid  down  the  laws  of  proportion  with  exactness. 
The  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  were  most 
refined,  and  the  masterpieces  of  the  highest  genius 
were  produced.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  the  truthfulness  of  nature,  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  arbitrary  peculiarities  of 
architecture.  Our  own  eyes  see  that  the  works  of 
Phidias,  Scopas,  Bryaxcis,  Timotheus,  Leochares, 
and  Pythis  were  as  full  of  all  the  just  proportions, 
native  grace  and  artless  pose,  as  if  the  living  subjects 
themselves  had  assumed  the  positions  in  which  the 
sculpture  is  grouped,  and  as  if  the  statues  were  in- 
tended for  independent  purposes.  Those  artists 
worked  for  an  intelligent  people,  and  had  not  to 
seek  adventitious  means  to  make  their  works  come 
home  to  the  convictions  of  the  multitude.  No  con- 
tortisns  of  form.  No  excess  of  expression.  The 
poetic  fancy  of  the  artists  had  its  limit,  and  did  not 
run  wild.  The  sacred  edifice  did  not  admit  the  cari- 
cature of  sacred  subjects,  but  maintained  a  tone  of 
feeling  and  thought  removed  from  everything  that 
was  lowly,  familiar,  and  debasing.  No  masqued 
efforts  in  point  of  construction.  It  is  amazing  to 
think  that  classical  art,  with  all  the  magnificent  re- 
mains we  have  of  the  genius  of  the  ancients  still  exist- 
ing, should  be  put  upon  its  trial  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  the  monuments  are  in  ruins,  that  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  origin  state  with  all  their  appro- 
priate accessories  and  the  maintenance  of  their  actual 
use  in  our  times  do  not  exist,  as  in  mediajval  build- 
ings; and  that  the  fulness  of  Greek  art  is  to  a  degree 
an  al)straction,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  tliose 
who  have  lovingly  aiid  profoundly  studied  the  subject; 
and  by  so  far  it  stands  at  a  disadvantage  with  more 
recent  phases  of  taste.  -  But  with  such  a  statidai'd  of 
purity  as  that  revealed  by  the  monuments  of  Attica, 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Rome,  not  to  mention  the 
provinces  enriched  liy  the  reflex  of  glorj',  that  sheds 
its  halo  on  such  ruins  as  those  of  the  south  of  France, 
anil  in  Sicily  and  Pompeii ;  a  school  cannot  wander 
far  from  the  true  path  unless  in  ignorance  it  rejects 
all  antique  tradition.  It  must  be  an  impatience  of 
wholesome  control,  a  disregard  for  sober  authority,  a 
wild  license  of  thought  and  pa.ssion  for  novelty,  that 
would  disregard  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  influence 
of  classic  taste.  To  cripple  and  destroy  which  is  an 
act  of  barbarism  and  folly,  an  audacious  attempt  to 
throw  back  civilization,  a  high  treason  against  good 
sense.  For  their  temples,  which  are  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  art  in  any  people  as  being  dedicated  to  the 
Deity,  and  coincident  with  the  deepest  feelings  of 
devotion  in  the  heathen  mind,  were  objects  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  the  Divinity.  They  were  eminent 
in  conception,  choice  in  every  detail,  superb  in  em- 
bellishment, calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  reverence 
and  awe;  stupendous  as  to  size,  striking  as  to  position. 

If  we  are  to  ignore  the  classic  and  select  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  mediaeval  art,  as  the  most  reasonable 
and  masculine  for  the  mind  of  youth,  which  period 
of  mediaivalism  are  we  to  adopt?  For  our  present 
advocates  for  Gothic  architecture,  and  I  speak  in  the 
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presence  of  those  who  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
are  at  variance  in  principle  and  practice  upon  this 
point.  The  three  periods  of  classic  art  shew  the  pro- 
gressive advatice  of  taste,  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  invention,  not  an  antagonistic  process,  for  each  one 
■was  perfect  and  harmonizing  at  the  same  time  with 
the  rest.  All  these  could  be  adopted  at  the  same 
time  with  perfect  congruity.  But  shall  we  adopt  the 
Byzantine  ?  the  Norman  ?  the  Early  Pointed  ?  the 
Decorated  Lancet  ?  or  the  Perpendicular,  or  Flam- 
boyant ?  Will  either  admit  a  mi.Kture  with  the  other? 
We  are  limited  to  our  one  style.  The  Semi-eircular 
will  not  properly  combine  with  the  Pointed.  Nor 
the  details  of  the  pre-Nonnan  with  those  of  the  sub- 
sequent epoch  ;  nor  the  arch  of  this  with  the  arch  of 
that  period.  Where  is  the  just  ratio  between  the 
base,  the  shaft  and  the  capital  ?  They  are  all  various. 
Where  the  utility,  except  for  show,  of  a  column,  ele- 
vated in  the  classic  to  the  leading  majestic  feature  of 
a  monument,  in  medifevalism  reduced  to  mere  shafts 
of  decoration  ?  What  the  laws  of  contrast  between 
light  and  shade,  when  all  the  mouldings  of  a  clustered 
shaft  or  reveal  may  be  rounded  off  without  a  square 
or  plane  face  to  act  in  contrast  and  relief?  Where 
the  beauty  of  the  exterior  of  buildings  without  breadth, 
cut  up  by  the  projecting  and  flying  buttre.sses,  evi- 
dences of  weakness  in  construction,  destroying  all 
unity,  quiet  and  repose,  and  introducing  instead  a 
bustling  busy  succession  of  shadows,  lines,  and  dis- 
connected parts?  What  mean  those  niches  with 
figures  therein,  following  up  the  sweep  of  the  curved 
vaulting  of  a  cathedral  porch,  as  if  each  effigy  of 
solid  stone  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  head  of  the 
worshipper  as  he  entered  the  sacred  edifice  ?  What 
meant  all  this  magnificence  of  disposition,  that  costli- 
ness of  decoration,  that  attention  to  animal  luxury 
and  comfort  for  the  residences  of  men  supposed  to 
be  devoted  to  ascetic  self-denial  ?  What  that 
affluence  of  art  and  material  bestowed  upon  the 
memorials  of  monk  and  nun,  abbot  and  bishop,  so 
flattering  to  clerical  vanity,  and  which  the  heathen 
did  not  admit. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  daring  flights  of  science 
and  hardihood  of  construction,  shewing  great  skill 
and  handicraft.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  cathedral 
which  is  not  tottering  on  its  legs,  displaying  rents 
and  crevices,  and  threatening  ere  long  entire  ruin, 
unless  timely  repaired,  after  only  five  or  six  centuries 
of  existence.  Whereas  there  are  the  remains  of  monu- 
ments in  Italy  and  Greece  and  Asia,  which  have  sur- 
vived the  shocks  of  earthquakes  ;  the  barbarous  vio- 
lence of  the  destroyer,  and  the  wasting  havoc  of  time. 
Despite  of  all  this,  they  present  lines  of  columns  sur- 
mounted by  h='.avy  entablatures,  standing  free  and 
upright  as  on  the  day  of  their  erecticm,  as  though  in 
their  solitary  grandeur  they  still  defied  the  raging  of 
the  tempest,  the  fury  of  man,  and  tha  natural  causes 
of  decay  and  ruin.  We  conclude  then  that  it  is  best 
for  the  student  not  to  be  exclusive  in  his  taste,  for 
there  are  elements  of  grandeur,  fitness  and  elegance 
in  all  classes  of  art  and  in  all  periods.  But  to  train 
the  mind  to  appreciate  the  truly  beautiful,  he  should 
select  for  his  early  studies  the  examples  most  severe 
in  taste  and  most  correct  in  form,  as  the  best  adapted 
for  that  pupose.  Ilia  education  therefore  should  be 
classical,  perfected  by  a  knowledge  of  all  subsequent 
styles,  including  the  mediaeval;  and  then  he  may 
adopt  and  exercise  safely  the  one  most  congenial  to 
his  matured  taste  and  experience.  For  then  he  will 
be  unprejudiced,  the  slave  of  none,  the  master  of  all. 

In  thus  frankly  stating  my  views  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  great  periods  of  our  art,  the  classic 
and  the  medioeval,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  arrogate 
in  practice  the  e.icclusive  superiority  of  the  one  over 
the  other.  Each  has  its  peculiar  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  practical  application,  and  that  a  noble  one — in 
the  wants  of  the  present  period ;  wants  as  regards 
taste,  wants  as  regards  use.  The  extreme  classicism 
is  to  my  own  mind  as  unsuited  in  many  cases  to  our 
requirements  as  the  extreme  Gothic.  Our  domestic 
habits,  our  public  requii'ements,  nay,  our  religious  turn 
of  thought,  in  God's  mercy,  happily  demand  modifi- 
cations to  suit  them  to  the  actual  and  not  imaginary 
state  of  society.  We  must  not  be  acting  as  puppets, 
and  as  on  an  ideal  platform  play  the  part  of  bygone 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  impressions,  but  work  out  the 
honest  convictions  of  the  present  real  stage  of  life. 
"We  may  look  back,  but  we  cannot  go  back  to  the 
past.  I  pray  you  then  not  to  consider  me  as  incul- 
cating partizariship  in  artistic  life;  it  engenders  a 
rivalry  of  the  lowest  kind,  it  embitter-s  the  emulation 
which  should  on  the  conti'ary  he  generous ;  and  it 
gives  rise  to  enmity  between  those  who  should  be 
friends,  atid  such  an  unworthy  motive-principle  of 
action  in  pursuit  like  ours  must  be  utterly  repugnant 
to  all  honorable  minds.  The  character  of  the  pro- 
fession depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prac- 
tised by  iis  professors;  and  its  status  is  fixed  by  the 
aims  of  those  who  stand  highest  in  its  ranks,  and  by 
the  mutual  respect  in  which  the  members  hold  each 
other.  With  noble  ideas  of  art  in  the  abstract,  with 
a  devoted  love  and  reverence  for  the  beautiful,  all 
must  seek  to  illustrate  these  qualities  in  their  pro- 


ductions, irrespective  of  the  applause  of  the  critic,  or 
the  unenlightened  admiration  of  the  public.  Unin- 
fluenced by  mercenary  views,  by  jealousy,  or  by  selfish 
ambition,  we  must  be  forbearing  and  just  to  our  brotlier 
competitors  in  the  race,  and  judge  them  rather  by  the 
emanations  of  their  skill  and  genius  than  with  reference 
to  ourselves.  Under  such  influences  the  art  becomes 
of  noble  growth,  healthy,  hearty,  glowing  with  gene- 
rous sentiment,  and  creating  an  atmosphere,  a  living 
principle,  worthy  of  the  best  of  times,  and  creditable 
to  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  An  honourable 
profession  like  ours  must  be  honourably  pursued. 


IS  A  NEW  MAYORALTY  HOUSE  REQUIRED? 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  Alder- 
man Bonsall  inquired  whether  it  was  correct  that 
£1,200  or  £1,300  was  to  he  laid  out  on  the  Mansion 
House  ?  It  had  been  frequently  stated  that  the 
Mansion  House  was  scarcely  suitable  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate  to  reside  in,  and  that  a  new  house 
should  be  erected  on  its  site.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  thought  it  would  he  improper  to  expend 
so  large  a  sum  on  the  present  structure. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  not  aware  that  such  a  large 
sum  was  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the  Mansion 
House.  It  was  necessary  to  widen  some  passages, 
and  increase  the  accommodation  of  the  supper  room. 

Mr.  Byrne  had  seen  the  estimate,  and  it  was 
nothing  like  £1,300.  The  outlay  required  in  pro- 
viding Increased  accommodation  in  the  supper  room 
was  £390,  and  £33  each  for  two  sets  of  folding 
doors. 

Alderman  Bonsall  said  that  if  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  the  Mansion  House  for  the  last  ten  years 
had  been  appropriated  to  its  rebuilding,  they  would 
have  a  Mansion  House  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the 
city. 

Mr.  Sullivan  suggested  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
alter  the  front  part  of  the  building  at  all,  but  to 
connect  the  King's  Room  with  the  supper  room,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  citizens. 


THE  STONECUTTERS'  STRIKE. 
The  questions  at  issue  in  the  recent  strike  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland  for  their  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
matter,  the  following  reply  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Stonecutters'  Society: — 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Stonecutters'  Society, 
Dublin. 

Sir, — I  laid  your  letter  to  tne  (of  the  4th  nit.) 
with  its  enclosure  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  as  you  re- 
quested, and  I  am  directed  to  convey,  through  you, 
to  the  Society  of  Stonecutters  of  Dublin,  the  deep 
regret  felt  by  the  Council  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  allow  themselves  to  entertain  seriously  a 
matter  so  trifling  in  itself,  and  in  which  both  old 
practice  and  recent  experience  are  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  their  pretentions. 

Up  to  a  recent  period  the  stonccutting  trade  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  low  meclianical  calling — 
the  almost  universal  use  of  granite  and  other  hard 
stones  involving  a  maximum  of  hand-labour,  from 
the  attendant  expense,  necessarily  excluded  nearly 
all  head  labour — fortunately  this  is  now  being 
changed,  additional  facilitits  of  communication  are 
bringing  into  common  use  the  English  and  French 
oolites  and  the  sandstones  of  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  Ireland  ;  and  stonecutters,  from  being  machines 
for  squaring  rough  blocks  of  granite  and  limestone, 
and  perhaps  running  a  few  flat,  conventional  mould- 
ings, are  now  becoming  men  of  educated  hands  and 
eyes,  men  with  fancy  and  intellect  who  can  appre- 
ciate a  beautiful  design,  and  fix  it  in  durable  stone 
for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Is  it  not  beneath 
such  men  to  squabble  about  such  a  very  trifle  as  the 
setting  ?  Is  it  not  rather  tljeir  business  to  see  that 
the  mason  does  that  part  of  the  work  properly  ? 

I  have  stated  that  both  ancient  practice  and 
modern  experience  are  opposed  to  the  claim.  In 
the  ancient  guilds  of  "  master  masons  "  there  is  a 
clear  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
"  stonecutters,"  properly  so  called,  to  set  the  work, 
they  worked  in  the  shop  or  on  the  bank,  each  had 
his  own  trade-mark,  of  which  I  have  seen  many 
myself,  and  the  prepared  stones  were  set  by  the 
ordinary  masons.  Modern  experience  has  shewn 
that  a  man's  work  is  more  effective,  and  better  and 
cheaper  when  he  sticks  to  one  kind  of  work,  filost 
architects  would  make  very  bad  stonecutters  ;  very 


few  carvers  are  good  for  anything  as  joiners;  as 
stonecutters  you  are  excellent,  and  even  in  the  very 
highest  branches  of  the  craft  ;  when  it  ceases  to  be 
a  trade  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  art,  there  are 
men  among  you  who  are  pro<lucing  works  of  daily 
increasing  merit  :  do  not  therefore  abandon  the 
higher  to  grasp  at  the  lower  walk  of  masonry.  If 
any  of  your  number  profess  to  lie  a  mere  mason,  to 
spend  his  time  setting  other  men's  work,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  nmkc  any  little  alteration 
that  a  stone  may  require,  and  as  such  will  be  valued 
and  sought  after,  and  readily  employed,  but  when 
one  such  man  could  set  the  work  of  a  dozen  at  plain 
work  and  of  almost  any  number  in  highly  ornamental 
work,  do  you  not  see  that  you  are  strivitig  after  a 
matter  which  is  a  mere  trifle  in  itcelf,  and  utterly 
beneath  a  body  of  men  calling  themselves  Stone- 
cutters. 

I  am  further  directed  hy  the  Council  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  body  on  the  subject  of  the  serious 
mischief  tiiey  are  doing  to  the  employers  whose 
works  they  have  stopped,  and  the  poor  labourers 
and  sawyers,  who  are  left  to  wander  the  streets 
with  idle  hands  and  aching  hearts,  to  avoid  the 
deeper  misery  at  home.  1  hope  soon  to  have  the 
gratification  of  hearing  from  you  that  the  Stone- 
cutters have  returned  to  their  eniploymeiit,  satisfy- 
ing themselves  with  the  understanding  that  neither 
shall  they  be  excluded  from  setting  stone  because 
they  are  stone  cutters,  nor  the  masons  because  they 
are  only  stone  masons,  but  that  competency  and 
the  employer's  sense  of  his  own  interest  shall  be  the 
only,  as  they  are  the  true  tests,  and  such  as  are 
likely  from  their  nature  to  be  permanent. 
1  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed.)       Jambs  H.  Owen,  Hon.  Sec. 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland, 
Dublin,  4th  November,  1864. 


LINEN  WAREHOUSE,  BELFAST. 
The  warehouse,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  in 
this  number,  is  selected  as  a  specimen — scarcely 
even  an  average  one — of  the  class  of  buildings  which 
are  springing  up  in  the  town  of  Belfast.  In  some 
cases,  where  whole  streets  are  composed  of  such 
edifices,  the  effect  to  a  stranger's  eye  is  somewhat 
striking,  and  eminently  suggestive  of  commercial 
respectability.  Not  a  few  of  these  buildings  are 
not  wanting  in  suitable  architectural  character,  and 
the  admirable  ornamental  and  struc  ural  details  are 
well  worthy  of  study.  We  hope  to  return  at  a 
future  period  to  the  illustration  of  some  of  the  more 
elaborate  ones.  This  one  suffers  under  certain  dis- 
advantages arising  from  an  awkwardly  crooked  site, 
but  is  nevertheless  a  substantial-looking,  respectable 
building.  The  arrangement  of  the  entrance  door- 
way, decorated  in  a  novel  manner  with  festoons  of 
linen,  is  noteworthy. 

The  facing  of  the  building  is  Scotch  fire  brick, 
with  Scraboh  stone  dressings  to  the  windows  and 
doors.  It  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Weinberg,  and  the  architects,  we  believe,  were 
Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn  and  Lanyon: 


Cottage,  Lodge,  and  Villa  Architecture.  By  W. 
and  G.  Andsley,  architects.  William  Mackenzie, 
London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  work,  tlie  authors  of 
which  propose  to  supply  a  want  very  generally  felt 
in  architectural  circles,  are  before  us.  Each  num- 
ber contains  three  very  beautifully  executed  plates 
with  explanatory  text.  It  would  be  premature  to 
express  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  publication  until  the  whole  is  before 
us.  The  plans  of  the  examples  in  these  two  numbers 
are  excellent  and  well  arranged,  and  the  drawing 
exquisitely  neat,  and  as  such,  a  good  model  for  the 
imitation  of  students.  The  elevations,  however, 
scarcely  come  up  to  the  same  standard  of  value, 
although  the  drawing  is  characterized  by  the  same 
neatness.  The  detail  generally  partakes  a  little  of 
the  "mason  and  carpenter"  school  of  Gothic, 
although  not  without  some  merit;  a  little  more 
boldness  too  in  the  execution  of  the  detail  drawings 
would,  we  think,  have  made  them  more  valuable 
for  the  imitation  of  students  ;  but,  as  we  observed 
before,  these  remarks  are  somewhat  premature,  and 
we  only  give  them  as  our  impressions  of  the  first  six 
plates  of  a  work  which  will  contain  ninety  when  com- 
pleted, and  which  will  present  thirty-two  complete 
designs  in  different  styles,  together  with  an  intro- 
ductory essay  on  planning,  and  explanatory  text. 
Tlie  work  will  be  complete  I  in  30  numbers,  and  the 
price  of  each  is  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUSINESS  PREMISES. 
Wb  have  observed  with  interest  that  improvements 
of  considerable  extent  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Company,  general 
grocers,  wine  merchants,  purveyors,  ifcc,  of  Dauie- 
Btreet  and  George's-street  ;  and  now  tliat  they  are 
completed,  the  concern  presents  on  the  whole  a 
building  of  a  character  and  style  well  suited  to  their 
extensive  and  respectable  business.  Tlie  alterations 
have  been  carried  out  by  Daniel  Crowe  and  Sons,  of 
Great  Brunswick-street,  and  are  very  creditable  in 
execution.  Tlie  premises  had  been  cut  up  and 
remodelled  several  times,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  it  appeared  that  tlie  piers,  &c.,  on  which  the 
walls  rested,  were  in  a  defective  condition,  and  sup- 
ported for  the  most  part  on  timber,  which  was  in  a 
decayed  state,  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  brick  and 
cement  piers— an  operation  requiring  the  utmost 
care.  The  building  is  of  a  substantial  description, 
and  the  architectural  features  plain  and  unpreten- 
ding. The  door  and  window  openings  have  all  been 
made  to  correspond,  giving  a  general  uniformity  to 
the  whole.  The  windows  on  the  shop  or  ground 
floor  and  entrances  (of  which  there  are  five)  have 
semicircular  heads,  and  molded  archivolts,  and  key- 
stones molded  in  profile  to  suit  the  members  of  the 
frieze  and  archivolt  which  abut  against  them.  The 
building  also  presents  a  uniform  appearance  when 
the  premises  are  closed,  as  the  doors  and  shutters 
are  made  in  imitation  of  Venetian  shutters,  and 
all  correspond.  A  cornice,  under  the  first-floor 
windows,  breaks  round  the  quoins  on  each  front, 
and  in  the  frieze  under  this  cornice  there  is  th^ 
name  of  the  firm.  The  windows  of  the  second  storey 
have  architraves  surmounted  by  an  ental)lature, 
each  supported  by  neat  consoles.  These  windows 
are  filled  with  polished  plate  glass,  as  are  also 
the  windows  of  the  lower  storey  ;  the  windows 
on  the  second  floor  have  a  continuous  molded 
string  at  the  level  of  their  cilia,  also  broken  round 
the  quoins,  witli  architraves  and  entablatures  to 
•each.  Tlie  two  upper  storeys  have  architraves  to 
the  windows,  and  a  cili  course  to  the  upper  windows. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  massive  cornice  and 
blocking  in  character  with  the  other  parts.  The 
chimneys  have  also  been  reconstructed.  The  quoins 
are  of  equal  length,  and  clianelled  and  plain  in  the 
lower  storey.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  executed 
in  cement.  The  Messrs.  Andrews  have  also  re- 
modelled the  interior  of  their  very  extensive 
establishment,  affording  considerable  increase  of 
accommodation  and  convenience.  The  alterations 
of  the  interior  are  in  keeping  with  the  exterior. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  improvements  of  this  character,  which  are 
calculated  to  put  our  large  places  of  busines*  on  a 
footing  with  those  of  other  great  towns. 


THE   LATE   DR.   SPEEDY— SANITARY 
STATE  OF  DUBLIN. 

We  {Freeman' s  Journal)  have  to-day  to  record,  in 
our  obituary  list,  the  death  of  a  medicnl  ofticer  of 
great  experience  and  long  standing  in  Dublin,  who 
gave  much  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city,  and  has  himself  fallen  a  victim  to  that  child  of 
misery  and  product  of  sanitary  neglect — typhus 
fever.  Dr.  Speedy,  whose  kindly  warnings  on  this 
subject  we  have  again  and  again  quoted  in  these 
columns,  will,  alas  !  warn  no  more.  Let  his  sad 
but  honourable  death — death  met  in  the  fearless 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  poor — warn  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  of  the  consequences  tliat 
mu«t  follow  a  neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  and  let  it 
induce  them  to  be  more  active  in  bringing  into  ope- 
ration the  new  bye-laws,  which  will  enable  them 
to  enforce  cleanliness  in  nine  thousand  houses,  and 
compel  the  rent  receivers,  who  now  neglect  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  for  more  than 
o'le  hundred  thousand  of  our  working  poor,  to  per- 
form the  duties,  as  tliey  now  exact  the  rights,  of 
house  property.  Three  times  have  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  sanitary  committee  failed  to  get  a 
meet  ing  of  the  council  siifficientbj  numeroxis  to  deal 
with  the  bye-laws.  Tlie  voice  of  our  lamented 
friend  and  fellow-citizen  often,  when  in  life,  warned 
them  on  this  subject :  from  his  untimely  grave  he 
now  warns  them  to  neglect  the  poor  no  longer. 


PROJECTIONS  IN  THE  STREETS. 

Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  of  this  city,  millers,  were 
summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation  for 
not  liaving  removed  certain  sign  labels  which  are 
affixed  to  their  shop-fronts. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Clay  appeared  for  Messrs.  Todd  and 
Co. ,  and  Mr.  J.  Bryson,  of  Nassau-street,  stationer, 
who  was  summoned  for  a  like  offence. 

Mr.  Smyth  drew  attention  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  on  the  28th  June,  1861,  by  which  the 
Corporation  were  empowered  to  remove  sign-boards 
and  other  ol>structioijs,  &c.,  and  he  submitted,  on  his 
proving  that  the  obstruction  existed,  he  was  entitled 
to  have  the  parties  fined. 

Mr.  Allen  concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Smyth  so  far,  as  he  considered  that  when  a  body 
like  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  considered  that  the 
sign  objected  to  was  an  obstruction,  it  was,  to  his 
mind,  a  prima  facie  case.  Mr.  Smyth  called  the 
inspector,  and  proved  that  the  sign  was  recently 
put  up. 

Mr.  Clay  submitted  on  behalf  of  his  clients  that, 
under  the  act  referred  to,  the  complaints  should  go 
further  and  prove  to  his  worship's  satisfaction  that 
it  was  "  an  obstruction  to  the  publit" — those  were 
the  words  of  the  act — tliat  the  question  was  a  very 
serious  one  to  almost  every  shopkeeper  and  trader 
in  Dublin,  and  required  mature  consideration  before 
a  precedent  should  be  established  such  as  Mr.  Smyth 
contended  for.  A  sign  could  be  so  placed  as  to 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  public  traffic,  in  consequence  of  its 
lieing  hung  too  low,  and  so  obstruct  foot  passengers. 
It  was  to  meet  such  a  case  the  act  was  passed  ;  if 
one  sign  came  down  all  should  come  down.  He  now 
proposed  to  prove  that  the  sign  in  question  was  not 
an  obstruction  to  the  public. 

Mr.  John  Todd  was  examined,  who  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  sign  was  not  an  "  obstruction  to  the 
public,"  and  that  the  lower  part  of  it  hung  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  pathway.  The  witness  stated, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  the  sign  was  on  a  level 
with  the  dravvingroom  floor. 

After  much  discussion,  Mr.  Allen  fined  the 
Messrs  Todd  and  Co.  £1  Is.  and  6s.  costs,  to 
enable  them  to  have  the  matter  fully  discussed  by 
counsel  before  the  Recorder.  Mr.  Bryson's  case 
was  ndjourned  for  additional  evidence,  as  he  claims 
the  right  to  retain  his  sign  as  it  was  in  existence 
prior  to  the  28th  June,  1861,  the  date  of  the  act. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
was  held  last  evening. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Graves  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  W.  Reeves  apologised  for  the  absence  of  Mr. 
G.  V.  Du  Noyer,  and  in  his  name  presented  and 
described  a  collection  of  original  drawings  of  Irish 
antiquities.  This  is  the  sixth  collectien  of  drawings 
of  a  similar  nature  pre.iented  by  tliis  gentleman,  and 
he  (Dr.  Reeves)  liad  ascertained  that  they  numbered 
648.  It  was  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  intention  to  continue 
his  presentations. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson  read  a  paper  "On  an  Ogham 
inscription  discovered  by  himself  in  the  cave  at  Rath- 
croghan,  county  Roscommon."  Referred  to  the 
council  for  consideration. 

The  chairman  gave  some  information  interesting 
to  the  student  of  Ogham  characters. 

Mr.  Eugene  A.  Conwell  read,  in  continuation  of 
former  communications,  a  paper  "  On  tlie  ancient 
remains  on  Sliabh-na-Caillighe."  His  remarks  were 
80  intimately  connected  with  a  number  of  valuable 
drawings  which  he  exhibited  that  without  them 
they  could  not  be  understood  or  appreciated.  He 
described  minutely  his  clearing  out  of  the  sepulchral 
chambers  of  two  cairns  on  the  peaks  of  that  moun- 
tain near  Oldcastle,  and  quoted  an  amusing  legend. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson  and  the  chairman  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  Mr.  Conwell's  researches. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Hoare  read  a  paper  on  "  Banshees." 
He  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of  apparitions  of 
this  kind,  taking  an  archisological  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. His  object  was  to  show  that  these  apparitions 
were  nothing  else  than  the  Robinson  Crusoes  of  the 
country. 


OPENING  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S  GREEN. 
A  MEETING  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  held  yesterday  in  the  Mansion  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the  introduction  of 
a  second  bill  into  Parliament  during  the  ensuing 
session,  authorising  the  opening  of  St.  Stephen's- 
green  as  a  public  park.  Among  the  resolutions 
passed  was  one  recommending  a  conference  of  the 
several  parties  interested  in  the  movement  previous 
to  the  preparation  of  the  bill.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 


THE  DUBLIN  TRUNK  CONNECTING 
RAILWAY— ARBITRATION. 
Charles  Brassington,  Esq.,  C.E.,  the  arbi- 
trator appointed  between  the  above  company  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Catholic  University,  held  a 
meeting  on  Saturday,  12th  inst.,  in  the  Rolls  Cham- 
ber. The  trustees  of  the  Catholic  University 
claimed  the  sum  of  about  £4,700,  in  respect  of  their 
interest  in  the  lease  of  part  of  the  lands  of  Clonliffa 
West,  near  Druincondra,  throuitli  a  portion  of  which 
the  proposed  line  will  pass.  While  the  bill  was  in 
progress  through  the  House  of  Lords  the  trustees 
opposed,  and  the  company  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  land  leased 
to  the  trustees,  and  in  a  portion  of  wliich  tha 
first  stone  of  the  new  University  had  been  laid. 
By  terms  of  agreement  the  arbitrator  is  to  be  at 
liberty  to  consider  the  expense  incurred  by  trustees 
in  relation  to  the  site,  and  in  procuring  another. 
Mr.  Coffey,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  company,  and 
Mr.  John  O'Hasan,  for  the  University.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Woodlock,Mr.  M'Carthy,  architect,  Mr.  Dease, 
of  London,  architect,  and  Mr.  M'Curdy,  architect, 
were  examined  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  and  Mr. 
William  G.  Murray,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Mulvany 
having  been  examined  and  cross-examined  on  behalf 
of  the  railway  company,  the  further  hearing  was 
adjourned.  Portion  of  tlie  sum  claimed  consists  of 
a  large  sura  incurred  in  the  expenses  attendant  on 
llie  ceremonial  of  laying  the  first  stone. 


MONUMENTS,  STATUES,  ETC. 


The  Queen  has  honoured  Mr.  Brodie,  of  .Aberdeen, 
with  sittings  for  a  statue  to  be  erected  in  Aberdeen, 
which  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the  working 
classes  of  Aberdeenshire. 

Mr.  Greenough,  the  American  sculptor,  has  just 
sent  from  his  atelier  to  London  a  bust  of  the  distin- 
guished actress.  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  which,  as  a 
work  of  art,  has  received  the  highest  commendation 
from  the  amateurs  of  Paris. 

A  pump  (which,  as  Mr.  Picksniff  observes,  "  is 
very  chaste  practice  ")  has  been  erected  at  Bland- 
ford,  in  Dorset,  in  which  has  been  inserted  a  tablet, 
on  which  has  been  inscribed  the  following,  viz. : — 
"  Erected  for  public  use  by  Thomas  Horlock 
Bastard,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  memory  of  his 
esteemed  friends  George  Combe  and  Andrew  Combe, 
M.D.,and  of  their  zealous  efforts  to  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  the  laws  of 
nature  as  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  the  advancement  of  morality.    October,  1864." 

The  lovers  of  mediaeval  art  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  unrivalled  series  of  monumental 
brasses  in  Cobham  Church,  near  Rochester,  is,  to- 
gether with  other  monuments  of  the  ancient  lords  of 
Cobham,  now  being  restored  effectually,  at  the  cost 
of  Captain  Brooke.  The  sculptures  are  assigned  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  but  the  brasses  are  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller. 

A  communication  from  Rome  contains  the  follow- 
ing:— "  The  discovery  of  the  statue  of  Hercules  in 
Pompey's  Tlieatre  excites  the  admiration  of  artists 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a  work  of  Grecian  art; 
in  bronze,  and  of  larger  proportions  than  any  to  be 
seen  at  Rome.  Its  execution  is  superior  to  anything 
yet  known  ;  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  are  of  a  purer  style,  no  doubt,  hut 
they  liavenot  the  incomparable  finish  of  the  Hercules 
now  discovered.  Pius  IX.  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  statue.  Having  learned  that  the  lucky  finder, 
M.  M.  Righetti,  was  endeavouring  to  sell  it  to  u 
distinguished  foreigner,  the  Pope  is  said  to  have 
complained  of  that  proceeding,  and  to  have  men- 
tioned to  a  deputation  of  the  Archcon  fraternity  of 
St.  Peter,  that,  as  M.  Righetti  owed  large  sums  to 
the  State,  the  statue  might  possibly  be  looked  on  as 
a  pledge  similar  to  those  of  the  Mont-de-Piete,  for 
such  a  precious  object  could  not  be  lost  to  the  city 
of  Rome.  The  Popes  have  rarely  neglected  such 
discoveries;  the  care  taken  by  Julius  II.  to  preserve 
Apollo  Belvedere,  when  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
is  well  known," 

The  British  Museum  has  received  the  statues 
from  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  recently  purchased 
from  his  Majesty,  the  ex-King  of  Naples. 

Mr.  J.  Earp,  sculptor,  has  just  completed  a 
drinking  fountain  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J,  F. 
Bentley,  architect,  for  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes.  It 
is  made  of  Portland  and  red  Mansfield  stone,  and 
stands,  inclusive  of  the  bases  and  steps,  24  feet  high. 

A  monument  to  Melanctlion  has  been  prepared  in 
Berlin  by  the  well-known  sculptor,  Professor  Drake. 
It  is  to  be  erected  at  Bretton,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  window  nt  the 
Charter  House  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Leech. 

A  tablet  of  green  graphite  (?),  bearing  in  letter.^ 
of  gold  the  words  Gluch's  Wohnhaus,  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  house  at  Vienna  in  which  the  famous  com- 
poser lived  for  some  years. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  CHURCH  * 

One  of  the  very  great  advantages  of  reuniong  such  as 
the  present  is  that  we  are  enabled  to  lake  stock  of 
other  things  than  those  imnietliately  set  forth  in  the 
prospectus,  and  I  therefore  most  willingly  seize  the 
opp'irtunity  to  examine  as  to  the  state  of  the  fine 
arts  in  connection  with  the  Auijlican  Church.  Of 
course  the  subject  resolves  itself  into  what  we  have 
done,  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do.  Now  as  to  what  we  have 
done.  It  is  some  twenty  years  or  more  since  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society  took  up  the  subject  of 
Mediaeval  architecture.  Pngin  had  done  much,  but 
no  one  man  can  ever  pretend  to  direct  so  great  a  sub- 
ject as  a  change  in  our  architecture.  Tlie  Camden 
Society  went  into  the  breach,  and  by  means  of  a 
series  of  most  useful  papers  containing  the  results  of 
the  experiences  of  the  many,  and  also  by  means  of  the 
most  unsparing  criticism,  it  succeeded  in  getting  us  to 
build  tolerably  decent  clinrclies,  i.e.,  churches  which, 
as  regards  the  e.";terior,  looked  very  like  old  ones. 
Not  that  it  required  any  particular  talent  on  tlie  part 
of  the  architect  to  do  so,  for  the  directions  for  a  regu- 
lation church  are  very  plain  and  may  be  easily  found 
by  an  attentive  pei  usal  of  the  "  Ecclesiologist,"  and 
indeed  so  easy  has  the  subject  become  that  1  venture 
to  say  that  almost  any  young  architect  of  the  present 
day  who  has  been  two  years  in  an  office  can  design 
his  regulation  church.  Anutlier  great  occupation  was 
the  restoration  of  old  churches.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  properly  to  call  this  a  restoration  or 
a  destruction,  for  so  much  injury  has  been  done  under 
this  pretended  restoration  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
have  gained  under  this  head.  There  is  really  no  more 
difficult  problem  in  the  whole  practice  of  architecture 
than  that  of  restoration  ;  for  a  man,  to  succeed 
thoroughly  in  it,  must  be  not  only  well  versed  in 
modern  and  ancient  construction,  but  must  also  be  an 
antiquarian  and  something  of  an  artist.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  hear  of  young  men  just  out  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship and  wiih  good  connections  beginning  life 
with  the  one  or  two  churches  to  be  built  and  five  or 
sis  more  to  restore?  Of  course  the  new  churches  do 
not  matter  very  much,  for,  as  I  said  before,  church 
building  is  the  sole  thing  taught  in  an  office ;  but  it 
is  a  very  d  fferent  thing  as  regards  the  restored 
churches,  in  each  of  which  we  run  a  chance  of  losing 
some  lan<Imark  in  the  history  of  architecture.  So 
often,  indeed,  has  this  happened  thst  as  a  general 
rule  when  one  hears  of  a  church  having  been  restored 
it  is  hardly  worth  going  to  study  from.  What  really 
is  wanted  in  the  restoration  of  a  church  is  to  do  as 
little  as  possible.  Keej)  it  together  if  it  is  possible; 
if  an  aisle  or  tower  is  tumbling  down  rebuild  it,  using 
as  much  of  the  old  materials  as  possible,  and  inserting 
a  small  inscription  to  reconl  the  fact.  Should  there 
be  any  monej'  to  spare  employ  it  in  a  work  of  art  as 
good  as  you  can  get  for  yoiu"  money,  i.e.,  one  stained 
glass  window,  a  dossel,  or  a  painting  on  a  wall  or 
roof;  but  then  get  it  good,  and  let  it  tell  some  story. 
In  fact,  let  be  such  that  an  artist  would  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  turn  out  of  his  way  to  look  at  it. 
As  it  is  we  till  our  churches  with  stained  glass  which 
a  future  generation  will  probably  break  to  pieces  ; 
and  if  ever  we  do  see  a  piece  of  sculpture  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  of  the  most  mild  description.  The 
figures  tell  no  slory,  for  they  have  no  expression  in 
their  faces,  and  do  not  appear  to  know  what  to  do 
with  their  hands ;  their  hair  is  also  most  carefully 
arranged,  and  their  nwses  and  nther  features  are  of  the 
most  regular  and  unmeaning  description.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  neiv  church.  As  I  said  before,  the  exterior 
is  generally  very  hke  an  old  one,  and  that  old  one  of 
the  village  type;  it  is  only  very  lately  that  we  have 
become  aware  that  town  and  village  churches  rerjuire 
very  difl'erent  modes  of  treatment ;  but  suppose  we 
open  the  door  and  go  inside,  what  do  we  see?  Gene- 
rally nothing  at  all  beyond  a  mass  of  seals,  and  a  few 
inferior  stained  glass  windows,  and  very  happy  indeed 
are  we  if  these  latter  do  nut  posilevely  otfend  the  eye 
by  their  raw  colouring,  to  say  nothing  of  their  bad 
drawing.  The  walls  are  plain  plaster,  and  the  roof 
looks  like  a  scalfulding,  so  thin  and  meagre  is  it. 
Now  in  the  edifices  up  to  the  fourteenth  century,  I 
very  nearly  question  whether  that  desideratum  of 
ecclesiologists,  an  open  roof,  ever  obtained  in  churches. 
Look  at  ancient  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  build- 
ings that  have  not  been  restored,  and  you  will  find  an 
hexagonal  ceiling,  the  said  ceiling  in  many  places  re- 
placing the  old  boarding;  but,  in  some  poor  places, 
as  in  the  little  Sussex  churches,  it  may  juat  as  likely 
liave  bi'en  original.  In  many  instances  the  ceiling 
was  even  flat,  or  very  slightly  canted,  as  at  Peter- 
borough, Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  and,  I  believe, 
Adel  church.  Now,  this  boarding  was  useful  in  two 
ways— it  alforded  a  surface  for  decoration,  and  it 
kept  the  church  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
There  was,  also,  a  small  window  high  up  in  the  gable 

*  By  Mr.  W.  Barges.  Address  at  the  Bristol  Church  Con- 
gress. 


to  ventilate  the  arc  between  the  ceiling  and  roof.  In 
our  modern  open  roofs  we  have  just  the  reverse;  they 
are  frightfully  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  Go 
into  a  church  after  a  Sunday  afternoon  service,  and 
observe  how  close  it  smells.  Our  modern  architects 
put  the  little  window  in  the  gable,  because  they  find 
it  there  in  the  old  examples;  but  with  them  it  is  of 
no  earthly  use  but  to  afford  light  where  light  is  not 
wanted,  and  to  show  the  thin  scantling  of  the  tim- 
bers. 

Another  important  point  is  the  treatment  of  the 
walls.  No  one  iu  his  senses  supposes  that  all  the 
Mediaeval  churches  were  decorated  in  brilliant  gold 
and  colours,  like  the  Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris,  or  St. 
Stephen's  at  Westmin  ster.  Yet  thev  were  painted, 
and  iu  this  manner — the  rubble  of  the  walls  was 
dubbed  (uU  to  a  plain  surface;  tlie  angle  jambs  of 
windows  and  doors  were  made  of  stone,  because  that 
was  the  be>t  and  most  durable  material  for  the  pur- 
pose;  the  whole  of  the  walls  were  then  covered  with 
a  coating  of  gesso  (whiting,  and  size)  one-eighth  inch 
thick,  which  was  gradually  thinned  off  as  if  ap- 
proached the  stone  jambs,  which  were  covered  with 
only  a  thin  wa>.hiiig  of  it,  as  they  did  not  show  as 
stone.  Upon  this  gesso  the  artist  painted  his  subjects, 
with  a  red  outline,  and  shaded  them  up  with  black 
and  red  and  yellow,  using  white  for  the  high  lights. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  colours  were  not 
used  pure,  except  in  little  bits,  but  were  broken  up 
with  white  and  with  one  another.  The  seas  of  diaper 
we  see  in  modern  churches  were  unknown  to  the  old 
artist,  who,  when  he  did  employ  diaper,  did  so  only 
as  a  background,  or  to  fill  up  a  space  unoccupied  with 
anything  more  impoitant.  From  remains  continually 
being  brought  to  light  we  may  confidently  assert  that 
nearly  every  church  iu  the  thirteenth  century  was  de- 
corated ill  this  manner.  They  were  whitewashed  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  and  have,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances,  only  been  brought  to 
light  to  ensure  their  more  speedy  destruction  from  the 
church  restorer.  The  interior  of  a  modern  church, 
on  the  contrary,  is  neatly  plastered  with  plaster  one 
inch  or  three-quarter  inch  thicker  less  on  the  rubble, 
which  stops  flush  with  the  stone  coigns,  which  are  left 
uncovered  because  the  architect  has  been  brought  up 
to  consider  stone  as  a  beautiful  material  for  its  own 
sake,  and,  in  fact,  just  the  same  as  an  Italian  would 
regard  marble.  The  consequence  is  that  we  see  eveiy 
piece  of  stone  a  distinct  colour  from  the  plaster,  and 
all  the  lines  of  the  architecture  become  jagged  and 
uneven. 

Nothing  is  probably  more  amusing,  if  it  were  not 

at  the  same  time  sad,  to  read  the  congratulatory  tone 
of  the  public  prints  when  they  notice  the  opening  of 
a  new  church.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  spacious 
and  commodious  cliancel,  or  that  the  edifice  is  built 
in  the  appropriate  form  of  the  cross ;  that  all  the 
capitals  have  been  beautifully  carved  into  roses  and 
lilies,  or  passion  flowers,  by  Mr.  X  ,  the  archi- 
tectural sculptor;  that  the  roofs  are  of  high  pitch, 
and  hav«  been  varnished  and  stained  ;  that  two  of  the 
columns  of  the  font  are  of  Purbeck,  anil  two  of  theiu 
of  Rouge  Royal  marble ;  that  the  stone  reredus  is  in- 
laid with  piers  of  polished  marble,  and  that  the  chan- 
cel has  been  laid  down  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  our  breath  is  taken  away  by  our 
being  iiifonned  that  the  chancel  is  lined  with  alabaster. 
Now  these  things  are  not  art,  they  are  only  pretti- 
nesses ;  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  do  not 
add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  building.  How  much 
better  would  it  have  been  to  have  got  some  young 
artist  to  have  told  some  Bible  story,  some  event  in 
the  life  of  our  great  Example.  The  picture  or  pic- 
tures might  be  done  in  tempera,  the  most  lasting  of 
vehicles  where  there  is  no  damp  ;  it  might  be  execu- 
ted in  grisaille,  or  in  the  four  colours,  like  the  old  ex- 
ainples  ;  and  surely  the  lesson  taught  by  our  Saviour 
working  at  His  father's  trade  and  being  obedient  to 
His  parents,  may,  in  many  instances,  be  worth  acres  of 
Minton's  encaustic  tiles,  or  yards  of  inlaid  work.  But 
remember,  in  this  instance  I  presume  the  aid  of  a 
competent  artist  is  employed,  and  there  are  many 
such  among  the  younger  ones  who  would  be  but  too 
delighted  to  work  for  the  church  instead  of  painting 
pictures  for  the  Academy  on  speculation,  which  are 
probably  badly  hung,  and  certainly  not  sold.  Such 
pictures  would  have  good  drawing  and  expression, 
and  such  painters  would  be  able  to  mike  cartoons 
wliicb  would  also  have  these  qualities,  and  so  save  us 
from  so  much  rubbish  which  is  annually  placed  in  our 
windows.  And  here  I  may  pprhaos  be  permitted  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  my  late  friend,  Charles  Winston,  so 
we[l  known  for  his  work  on  stained  gla.ss.  He  dif- 
fered most  decidedly  from  the  school  of  art  to  which 
most  of  my  friends  and  myself  belong ;  in  fact,  he 
considered  the  Roman  architecture  as  our  true  point 
de  depart,  but  with  all  this  he  was  the  unceasing  and 
unsparing  advocate  of  boldness  in  architecture,  to  the 
exclusion  of  prettinesses  such  as  cusps  and  finials,  and 
of  good  drawing  and  good  colouring  in  stained  glass. 
From  him  I  learnt  a  very  great  deal,  and  many  of 
the  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  put  forward  on  this 
occasion  I  first  heard  from  his  mouth.    Had  he  been 


spared  longer  he  would  have  seen  the  principles  lie 
advocated  in  geneial  use  throughout  the  architec- 
tural arts.  As  it  was,  he  only  lived  to  see  the  begin- 
ning. 

Lastly,  the  question  presents  itself  as  to  what  we 
are  to  do  to  beautify  our  churches.  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  nie  to  lie  in  three  things.  The  th-t  is  to  use 
them  a  givat  deal  more.  At  the  [U'esent  day  private 
devotion  has,  to  a  great  degree,  superseded  public. 
How  far  such  a  result  is  desirable,  it  does  not  become 
me  as  a  layman  to  speculate.  A  man  will  naturally 
care  less  for  a  building  which  he  enters  only  every 
seventh  day,  than  for  one  in  which  he  says  his  prayers 
every  day,  morning  and  night.  Perhaps  if  some  of 
our  city  churches  were  ke\>t  open  all  day,  the  chancel 
being  protected  by  a  grille,  public  devotioo  might,  to 
some  degree,  supersede  private,  and  people  mitiht  come 
to  take  an  interest  in  a  place  so  much  frequented,  and 
with  which  their  hopes  and  fears  are  so  much  associ- 
ated. 

The  second  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a  greater  love  of 
monumental  art.  This  love  of  monumental  art  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  will  not  arise  iu  one  or  two  years. 
By  monumental  art,  I  mean  the  painting  tlie  walls  of 
our  rooms,  instead  of  hanging  pictures  upon  thein,  in 
spending  money  on  objects  of  daily  use,  and  in  making 
our  sculpture  part  and  parcel  of  our  dcmiestic  buildings. 
The  great  obstacle  to  such  a  state  of  things  is  our  un- 
fortunate law  of  leasehold,  for  who  will  paint  walls 
when  he  knows  that  he  has  them  painted  eventually 
for  his  landlord,  and  not  for  his  descendants  ? 

The  third  thing  required  is  a  better  education  of 
the  architect.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the  ai;chi- 
tect  can  show  his  client  a  sketch  of  the  group  of 
sculpture  or  the  painting  he  wants  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  architecture,  hi;,  client  will  let  him 
have  it  done;  but,  unfortunately,  when  the  architect, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  cannot  do  this,  he  takes  re- 
fuge in  notches,  foliage,  cuspings,  chamfers,  tiles, 
marble,  inlaying  in  stone,  and  other  prettinesses, 
which  in  the  end  cost  more  money  than  works  of  art, 
and  are  nothing  to  look  at  when  they  are  done.  An 
iiir.tance  of  this  olitains  in  our  metal  work.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  knuw  the  sum  annually  expended 
on  the  wretched  brasswork  held  together  with  screws 
that  we  now  see  in  every  church.  We  do  see  an  im- 
mensity of  it,  but  how  is  it  that  we  seldom  see  cast 
brass  work,  with  figures  like  the  Albero  of  Milan? 
Sinqily  because  it  is  easier  to  draw  a  thing  with  a 
pair  of  compasses  than  to  design  historical  groups  of 
figures. 

It  should  al.so  be  remembered  that  no  artist,  and  an 
architect  such  as  we  now  want  is  an  artist,  can  pos- 
sibly do  more  than  a  certain  number  of  works  of  art. 
All  above  that  must  be  done  by  his  clerks,  while  he 
himself  cannot  have  the  time  to  properly  think  over 
even  those  he  retains  (if  he  does  retain  any)  for  his 
own  special  attention.  One  great  remedy  I  would 
propose  is  a  more  general  distribution  of  work  among 
architects,  and  at  the  same  time  a  demand  for  higher 
qualitication  from  them.  They  should  also  be  paid, 
as  artists  are  paid,  according  to  their  merits,  and  not 
upon  a  per-CHUtage  of  work  done.  I  have  thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  ability,  touched  upon  the 
present  state  of  ecclesiastical  decoration,  and  the 
means  for  our  future  impraveinent.  Tlie  great  thing 
is  to  create  a  demand,  by  opening  our  churches  every 
day  and  all  day  long.  The  decoration  will  soon  fol- 
low, and  a  crop  of  artist  architects  and  artist  painters 
will  arise  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  our  church, 
and  prove  in  this  country  that  she  follows  up  the 
proud  position  she  has  taken  up  of  late  years — viz., 
as  the  great  patroness  of  the  fine  arts.  At  pre- 
sent the  question  is  simply  between  art  and  pretti- 
nesses. 


The  Doily  News  of  May  29th,  in  its  description 
of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says:  "  The  entire  finish 
is  of  the  highest  cast."  Benson's  new  show  rooms 
contain  clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the 
day,  and  include  clocks  for  the  drawing  room,  din- 
ing room,  bed  room,  library,  hall,  staircase,  bracket, 
carriage,  church,  turret,  railways,  warehouse,  count- 
ing bouse,  with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every 
description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present  capable, 
church  and  turret  clocks  specially  estimated  for. 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks  and  watches 
(free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history 
of  clock  and  watch-raakins;,  with  descriptions  and 
prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock 
or  watch,  and  enabl.;3  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonics,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet 
on  cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  for  one  stamp. 
J.  W.  Benson  received  a  prize  medal  and  hon- 
ourable mention  in  classes  33  and  15.  33  and 
34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Branch  Establishment, 
03,  CornhiU.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  Clock 
Maker  by  Special  WH.-raiit  of  Appointment  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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HEALTH  OF  DUBLIJJ. 

(From  the  Registrar  General's  Weekly  Return.) 
The  number  of  births  registered  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
during  the  week  ending  November  5th  amounted  to 
114 — 59  boys  and  55  girls;  being  one  less  than  the 
number  registered  during  the  previous  week.  The 
number  of  deaths  registered  during  the  same  period 
was  99 — 51  males  and  48  females;  the  number  regis- 
tered during  the  preceding  week  was  123. 

Diseases  classed  "Zymotic,"  proved  fatal  in  21 
instances — including  10  deaths  from  fever,  4  from 
diarrhoea'  3  from  scarlatina,  2  from  small-pox,  one 
from  diphtheria,  and  one  from  dysentery. 

Forty-tliree  of  the  persons  whose  deaths  were 
registerc'd  during  the  week,  were  under  20  years  of 
age,  18  were  between  20  and  40,  14  were  between 
40  and  60,  23  between  60  and  80,  and  one  was  aged 
81  years. 

Of  the  114  births  registered  during  the  week,  68 
occurred  in  the  North  City,  and  46  in  the  South  City 
District.  Fifty-five  of  the  deaths  registered  during 
the  week  took  place  in  the  North  City,  and  44  in 
the  South  City  District.  According  to  the  Census  for 
18G1,  the  population  of  the  former  district  was  109,143 
and  the  latter,  145,665. 

At  the  Observatory  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Phoenix  Park,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
during  the  week  was  30'160  inches.  The  highest 
daily  mean  reading  during  the  week  (30  342)  occurred 
on  Saturday,  and  tlie  lowest  (29'922)  on  Sunday. 
The  temperature  was  highe^t  on  Friday,  when  the 
thermometer  rose  to  54 -T",  and  was  lowest  on  Thurs- 
day, the  mercury  having  fallen  to  30  0°.  The  mean 
temperature  during  tlie  week  was  45  8°.  The  lowest 
daily  mean  (41.4")  occurred  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
highest  (50  0°)  on  Saturday.  The  total  rain-fall 
during  the  week  was  •144  inch  Tlie  mean  humidity 
of  the  air  during  the  week  was  -849, — complete  satu- 
ration being  represented  by  1-0. 

The  number  of  births  registered  in  London  during 
the  week  ending  November  5th,  was  2,017—1,019 
boys  and  998  girls  ;  the  average  number  registered  in 
the  ten  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1854-63 
wis  1,901.  l"he  nuuibn-  of  deatiis  registered  during 
the  week  amounted  to  1,454 — 757  males  and  697 
females  ;  the  average  number  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  ten  years  being  1,239. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL. 


DUBLIN  INTEHNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 
1865. 

The  operation  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  ribs  or 
arches  whicli  carry  tlie  roof  over  the  main  aisles  of 
the  Exhibition  Building,  took  place  on  the  27th  ult. 
Tlie  directors  instructed  their  architect  and  con- 
sulting engineer  to  apply  the  suverest  test  the  roof 
could  ever  be  called  on  to  endure,  and  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  even  in  the  present  unfinished  state 
no  sign  of  weakness  was  anywhere  apparent.  .Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  decided  to  suspend  a  load  of  14 
tons,  equivalent  to  one  quarter  of  a  cvvt.  to  the  su- 
perficial foot  of  roof,  from  one  of  the  arolies  which 
are  50  feet  span.  Kopes  were  let  down,  and  a  scaf- 
fold secured  to  them  within  3  feet  of  the  ground, 
and  upon  this  was  piled  the  prescribed  weight  of 
timber  and  bricks.  A  lath  was  hung  from  the 
centre  of  the  arch,  and  the  deflections  recorded.  ' 
Tlie  greatest  deflection  of  the  arch  was  one  half  inch, 
and  the  most  minute  scrutiny  failed  to  detect  the 
glighest  flaw  or  yielding  of  an  injurious  nature. 

A  portion  of  the  gallery  of  the  Winter  Garden 
Building  has  also  been  tested,  notwithstanding  its 
incomplete  state,  the  flooring  hoards  not  being  laid 
or  tie-rods  finally  adjusted. 

One  compartment  ot  it,  or  a  square  of  IG  feet, 
was  loaded  with  130  men,  closely  packed  upon  the 
loose  flooriiiii  boards,  equal  to  a  weight  of  8  tons, 
tlie  deflection  being  but  half  an  iiicli  ;  and  with  60 
men,  or  a  load  of  3  tons,  dcHeclion  3-lGths  of  an 
inch. 

The  mode  of  constructing  and  supporting  the 
gallery  floors  is  novel  and  eflectivej  the  joists 
bear  upon  purlins,  supported  on  cast-iron  struts 
springing  from  horizontal  vvrouglit-iron  tension  bars, 
which  run  diagonally  from  column  to  column  under 
fl  or  level,  and  rigidly  brace  them  together.  This 
ingenious  method  of  bracing  is  a  manifest  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  vertical  diagonal  system  of 
bracing  adopted  in  the  London  Exhihitioiis,  and  also 
at  Sydenliam  Palace. 

When  the  galleries  are  complete,  it  is  intended  to 
prove  them  by  a  weight  equal  to  140  lbs.  to  the  foot 
superficial,  being  the  proof  to  which  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  snlijitcted  the  gallery  floors  of  the 
Iiiteniiitional  Exhibition  of  18(!2.  They  will  further 
be  tested  by  rolling  over  them  (J8  lb.  cannon  balls  in 
open  wooden  frames,  which  will  effectiiely  test  the 
soundness  of  the  several  castings. 


It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  permanent  art  gallery 
in  Birmingham  ;  pictures  to  be  removed  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  contributors  to  have  the  option  of  re- 
pl  tciiig  their  unsold  works  at  pleasure. 


In  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
Father  Secclii  of  Rome  gives  an  account  of  two  in- 
teresting monuments  discovered  by  him  near  Alairi, 
in  the  Canipagna  Romana.  This  town,  of  Pelasgic 
origin,  and  celebrated  for  its  Cylopean  walls,  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  being  at  the 
time  of  the  Romans  ill-provided  with  water,  the 
Censor  L.  Betilienns  Varus,  as  a  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion tells  us,  caused  an  aqueduct  340ft.  high  to  be 
constructed  between  Alatri  and  the  neighbouring 
moiiiitains  ;  it  being  expressly  stated  that  he  built  it 
with  arches,  and  provided  it  with  strong  pipes  The 
present  researches  ordered  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in 
order  to  renew  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town,  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
aqueduct.  From  the  survey  made  by  Father  Secchi 
it  appears  that  the  lowest  point  of  the  aqueduct 
lies  110  metres  below  the  highest  point  of  the  town, 
a  figure  which  coincides  with  the  340ft.  of  the  in- 
scription. Here,  therefore,  is  an  aqueduct  built 
160  years  before  Christ,  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed 
syphon  under  a  pressure  of  1 1  atmospheres.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  water  was  conveyed  by 
this  aqueduct,  but  it  evidently  was  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  town,  since  the  piers  of  the 
arches  measure  no  less  that  5ft.  9in.  in  breadth. 
The  total  leniith  of  the  syphon  is  about  six  kilometres. 
The  other  discovery  is  a  field  under  which  a  com- 
plete system  of  drainage  was  executed  by  means  of 
long  pipes  made  of  brick  clay,  and  on  an  average 
Ijft.  in  diameter.  They  are  now  stopped  up  with 
sediment,  and  are  2j  metres  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Tills  field  was  probably  the  parade-ground 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  as  having  been  laid  out 
by  Betilienns,  whose  attention  to  the  interests  of 
his  city  was  well  rewarded,  since  he  was  twice 
appointed  Censor,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his 
honour. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  discoveries 
for  years  at  Pompeii  has  just  been  made.  It  consists 
of  a  large  white  square  marble  block  upon  which  is 
carved  an  almanack  with  some  extraordinary  and 
interesting  data. 

In  Malton,  in  excavating  for  drainage  round  the 
post-office,  portions  of  two  Roman  roads  have  been 
cut  through  about  3ft.  below  the  present  surface. 
One  road  was  that  which  led  towards  the  west 
(York,  &c  ),  and  the  other,  in  Wheelgate,  to  the 
north  (Isnriuni),  and  also  to  Praetoriura  (Dunsley). 
Both  were  paved,  and  run  together  with  a  cement 
or  mortar.  Upon  the  road  burnt  stones  and  earth 
were  plentiful,  intermingled  with  quantities  of  bones 
of  the  horse,  ox,  and  swine.  It  is  conjectured  the 
animals  may  have  perislied  in  the  streets  during  the 
burning  of  ilie  town  by  Archbishop  Tliiirstan,  in 
order  to  dislodge  the  Scots,  in  1 135.  The  bones, 
through  long  burial,  had  become  flint-like,  and  quite 
as  hard. 

AquoB  Soils,  which  we  now  style  Bath,  is  vindi- 
cating lier  Roman  magnificenre  by  the  presentation 
of  a  large  tesselated  pavement  about  12ft.  square  to 
the  eyes  of  certain  e.\cavator9.  This  work  rested 
upon  dwarf  pillars  and  hollow  tiles  ;  probably  such 
were  used  for  heating  purposes.  In  the  centre  of 
the  design  is  a  rose  with  geometrical  borders.  A 
second  pavement,  of  coarser  execution  than  that 
above  named,  was  discovered  immediately  adjoining 
it ;  a  house  had  lieen  erected  over  both  these  works, 
and  its  weight  hud  much  disturbed  their  levels. — 
Atliencemn. 

Two  skulls  and  other  bones  of  a  couple  of  human 
skeletons  have  been  discovered  by  the  workmen 
employed  in  levelling  the  eniliankment  between  the 
new  roads  leading  from  Ferryqnay  Gate  and  Bridge- 
street  to  tlie  nev/  bridge,  Londonderry.  They  lay 
beside  one  another  in  the  yellow  clay  subsoil,  about 
4ft.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  remains  of  persons  killed 
during  the  siege. 

At  Paris  some  labourers  who  were  digging  a  new 
sewer  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  discovered  a  human 
skull  in  the  remains  of  a  leaden  coffin.  They  like- 
wise found  beside  it  a  copper  plate,  in  e.vcellent 
preservation,  bearing  an  inscription.  They  removed 
the  cofHn  carefully,  and  deposited  it  with  the  com- 
missary of  police  of  the  district.  According  to  the 
inscription,  these  remains  are  those  of  llenriette  de 
Joyeiise,  widow  by  her  first  marriage  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  sovereign  of  Domhes,  and  by  her 
second  marriage  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  died  in  1G56. 

DlSCOVIiKY  AT  THE  BLACK  AbHEY,  KIL- 
KENNY.— One  of  the  long  buried  and  forgotten 
sepulchral  monuments  connect  hI  with  the  Dominican 
Alibey  in  this  city  was  discovered  recently.  While 
removing  a  boundary  wall,  situate  within  the  ori- 
ginal Abl)ey  precincts,  the  workmen  found  a  tomb, 
right  across  which  the  wall  had  been  built,  ami 
apparently  in  its  original  position,  as  it  lay  east  and 
west,  and  the  foot  to  the  former  point.  It  is  a 
cotfin-shaped  slab,  ornamented  witii  a  cross  in  bold 


relief, gracefully  designed,  and  floriated  at  the  points. 
Running  along  the  riirht  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
cross,  in  two  lines,  is  an  iii>criptioii  in  Norman  French 
and  incised  Lomhardic  characters  as  follows: — 
"t  David:  Mercator  :  Git:  Ici  :  Den:  De :  Sa  : 
Aline:  Eit :  Merci  :  -Amen."  That  is — "David 
the  Merchant,  lies  here :  God  on  his  soul  have 
mercy.  Amen."  This  was,  no  doubt,  an  ancient 
burgess  of  Kilkenny.  The  character  of  the  sculp- 
tures and  inscription  shows  the  nionnraent  to  date 
about  the  year  12.50. — KUlieniiy  Moderator. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Akroyd  has  discovered  in  a 
doorstep  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  battle- 
axe.  After  much  examination  and  consultation,  the 
discovery  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  removal  of  the  step  to  the  geological  portion  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  The  stone  had  been 
in  use  as  a  step  fifteen  years. 

Our  countryman,  the  Times  convspondent  in  Den- 
mark, in  describing  the  visit  of  the  Royal  party  to 
Thorwaliisen's  Museum,  says — "  this  building  which  is 
at  once  the  shrine  and  the  shroud  of  the  great  Danish 
sculptor  enjoys  among  artists  a  world-wide  reputation; 
but  to  the  visitor  who  may  have  previously  made 
acquaintaince  with  some  only  of  his  best  detached 
pieces,  such  as  the  monumental  effigy  at  Lucerne  to 
the  Swiss  Guards  of  Louis  XVI.,  there  is  a  sensation 
altogether  novel  in  turning  from  the  living  creations 
of  his  genius  to  the  granite-edged  slab  in  the  centre  of 
the  courtyard  under  which  Thorvvaldsen  lies  buried. 
Giving  for  once  a  refutation  to  the  proverb  that  '  the 
prophet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own  country,'  this 
building  was  commenced  in  the  lifetime  of  the  artist, 
who  was  well  aware  of  its  double  destination,  and,  in 
fact,  superintended  the  construction  of  the  vault  which 
was  eventually  to  enclose  his  remains.  The  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  building  are  largely  indebted  to 
the  style  visible  in  both  Greek  and  Etruscan  sepulchres, 
and  the  mural  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  copied 
from  the  decorations  of  ancient  tombs.  Allegorical 
allusions  abound  everywhere  to  the  genius  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  overcame  ;  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  building  is  a  fine  bronze  casting 
of  Victory,  in  a  car,  checking  her  steeds  in  the  moment 
of  triumph.  The  figure  of  the  goddess  and  that  of 
one  of  the  horses  in  this  group  are  items  reproduced 
from  Thorwaldseii's  own  designs ;  the  car  and  the 
other  three  horses  were  modelled  by  W.  Bissen.  A 
description  has  already  been  attempted  in  the  Times 
of  the  curious  effect  produced  by  the  external  wall- 
paintings,  in  coloured  stucco,  which  are  intended  to 
set  forth  the  arrival  of  the  sculptor,  when,  in  1838, 
after  an  absence  of  18  years,  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen in  a  ve.sel  carrying  the  greater  portion  of  the 
works  destined  for  the  Museum.  Of  the  contents  of 
the  building  it  will  be  snificient  to  say  that  they 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of 
pieces  of  sculpture  actu  iUy  chiselled  by  Thorvvaldsen, 
or  copies  in  marlde  or  plaster  of  his  works,  the  second 
being  the  collection  of  objects  of  ancipiit  and  modem 
art  which  he  amassed  during  his  lifetime.  Some  idea 
of  theo.xtent  and  interest  of  the  Museum  may  be  gained 
from  the  fict  that,  irrespective  of  the  plaster  casts, 
it  includes  no  less  than  four  groups,  17  statues,  18 
busts,  61  bas-reliefs,  and  a  frieze  in  marble.  The 
total  number  of  Thorwaldseii's  works  collected  here 
is  about  650.  All  the  sketches  and  moulds  which 
he  used  have  been  preserved,  so  that  it  is  possible  in 
the  case  of  each  of  his  principal  works  to  follow  the 
gradual  development  of  the  idea  from  the  first  bold 
outline  to  the  last  delicate  touch  of  the  graver. 
Denmark  certainly  deserves  to  produce  great  men, 
for  in  every  department — kings,  savants,  or  artists — 
their  deeds  live  after  them,  and  their  remains  are 
held  in  honour." 

Mr.  II.  Sharpin,  arcliitect,  Ripon,  has  made  an 
interesting  discovery  in  the  pavement  of  the  choir 
of  Ripon  Cathedral.  The  pavement  is  being  taken 
up,  and  in  the  north  aisle  a  fragment  was  noticed 
which  had  been  used  as  a  flooring  flag.  The  sculp- 
ture faced  was  turned  downwards,  but  after  an 
inspection  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  part  of  the 
old  Markenfleld  Monument  in  St.  Andrew's  Chapel, 
in  the  north  transept.  The  stone  was  taken  to  the 
tomb,  ami  fitted  in  its  old  place — the  south-west 
corner.  It  has  borne  the  sculpture  head  of  the 
figure  of  a  lady,  resting  upon  a  cushion,  but  these 
have  been  hacked  away.  The  embattled  edge  is  in 
good  preservation  ;  and  the  representation  of  the  end 
of  the  riband  which  has  been  attached  to  the  crest 
of  the  tilting  hemlet,on  wlich  the  head  of  the  knight 
rests,  is  carved  upon  the  stone  just  above  where  the 
cushion  has  been.  The  tomb  represents  a  knight  of 
the  Maikeiifield  family  and  bis  lady,  and  no  doubt 
commemorates  the  Sir  Thomas  Markenfleld  who 
lived  ill  the  time  of  Richard  II  ,  and  who  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Minniots,  of  Carlton  Minniott, 
near  Tidrsk. 

The  Messayer  de  la  Proveiices  states  that  a  tourist, 
who  is  also  a  painter  and  archaeologist,  has  just  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  Gallo- Roman  temple  at 
Bouuu.x,  near  Bonnieu.x  (Var_).  This  temple  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  Silence,  as  the  head 
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of  an  ancient  statue  has  been  found  with  a  finger  la'.d 
on  tlie  mouth,  a  gesture  used  in  all  ages  to  impose 
•ilence.  Excavations  have  been  commenced,  which 
will  probably  lead  U)  further  discoveries. 

Some  remarkable  ancient  relics,  probably  belonging 
to  the  early  Celtic  period,  were  found  lately  amid 
»ome  ruins  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  The 
articles  are  nine  in  number,  and  formed  of  pure  gold. 
Six  of  them  are  evidently  ancient  finger-rings  of  the 
•ame  description  as  are  preserved  in  the  antiquarian 
nuiSLMims  of  the  country.  Wliat  the  remaining  articles 
are  is  not  so  apparent.  The  most  curious  of  all  has 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  modern  earring,  heavy  and 
rude  in  the  workmanship  ;  but  some  antiquarians  liave 
supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  ancient  torques  or  neck 
ornaments  of  our  Celtic  forefathers  ;  and  if  it  be  so  it 
will,  from  the  rarity  of  specimens  of  the  kind,  prove 
an  object  of  especial  interest. 

A  letter  from  Lyons,  in  the  Moniteur  des  Arts, 
states  that  some  workmen  engaged  in  digging  near 
the  wood  of  Rochecardon,  in  the  environs  of  that 
city,  have  discovered  traces  of  a  Koman  camp.  Near 
the  surface  they  found  a  quantity  of  fragments  of 
arms  ami  other  articles,  chiefly  bionze,  and,  at  the 
depth  of  18ft.,  a  number  of  swords,  battle  axes, 
spear  heads  &c.,  all  in  tolerable  preservation.  They 
also  fouiid  a  number  of  bronze  coins,  bearing  the  heads 
of  Domitian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  spot  was  the  scone  of  a  fierce  con- 
flict in  the  great  battle  between  Albinus  and  Septi- 
mus Severus,  which  is  known  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Soane  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. All  the  objects  found  in  these  excavations 
are  now  in  possession  of  M.  Vaganay,  an  antiquary 
of  Lyons. 


FINE  ARTS. 


The  Arundel  Society  have  issued  their  list  of 
publications  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  year. 
These  consist  of — 1.  A  line  eugraving,  by  Mr. 
Schaffer,  of  "  St.  Sixtus  giving  Money  to  St.  Law- 
rence for  Alms,"  in  continuation  of  the  series  from 
the  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico,  in  ihe  Chapel  of  Ni- 
cholas V.  in  the  Vatican.  2.  Five  chromo-litho- 
graphs,  by  Mr.  C.  Schultz,  from  the  triptych 
painted  by  Memling,  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at 
Bruges,  representing  the  following  subjects:  —  1. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  2  and  3.  The  Nativity 
and  the  Presentation  in  llie  Temple  (on  one  mount). 
4  and  5.  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Veronica  (on 
one  mount). 

An  exhibition  of  modern  pictures  (the  bona  fide 
contributions  of  their  respective  artists)  has  been 
opened  in  Leeds.  Among  the  contributors  are 
many  of  metropolitan  celebrity  ;  and  associated  with 
the  exhibition  is  an  art-union,  under  distinguished 
local  patronage. 

A  splendid  album  of  oil  and  water  coloured 
sketches  by  American  artists,  valued  at  £300,  has 
been  presented  to  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  by  the 
ladies  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  token  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  her  talent,  but  especially  as  their  recog- 
nition of  the  great  service  rendered  by  her  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  sanitary  commission. 

It  is  said  that  the  projected  new  gallery  of  pic- 
tures in  water  colours  will  be  opened  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  February  next,  and  continue 
open  until  the  same  time  in  May.  The  admission 
fee  is  proposed  to  he  the  customary  shilling.  The 
guarantee  fund  contains  forty  names,  and  numerous 
upplications  for  space  continue  to  be  received  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  VV.  Severn.  Piccadilly  appears  to 
be  the  locality  proposed  for  the  new  exhibition. 
The  oliject  wisely  kept  in  view  with  regard  to  this 
scheme  is  not  the  formation  of  a  new  society,  but 
simply  the  acquirement  of  another  place  for  exhibi- 
tion free  to  all,  and  not  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
members  of  existing  societies,  as  in  other  water- 
colour  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Cave  Thomas  is  engaged  on  a  picture  for  the 
apse  of  Christ  Church,  Marylebone,  representing 
the  Announcement  of  the  Nativity  to  the  Shep- 
herds. 

The  mural  painting  in  the  Church  of  Nosheim, 
near  Strasbourg,  for  which  Niehomme  successfully 
competed  last  year,  is  almost  finished.  The  picture 
represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  kneeling  at  the 
side  of  Christ,  who  is  blessing  the  world.  The 
church  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Messrs.  Bridoux,  Bertinot,  and  Deveaux,  have 
been  entrusted  by  the  municipality  of  Paris  with 
the  commission  to  engrave  on  copper  the  famous 
mural  paintings  by  M.  Signol,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
F.ustttche. 


ENGLISH  NEWS. 


The  corporation  of  London  have  at  length  resolved 
to  lake  the  first  step  towards  opening  the  toll-exacting 
bridges  over  the  Thames.    They  have  agreed  to  pay 


■£4,584  to  the  proprietors  of  Southwark  bridge  for  its 
free  use  for  twelve  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
an  offer  may  or  may  not  be  made  for  the  purchase  of 
the  property.  As,  however,  it  will  be  ne.Kt  to  im- 
possible to  close  up  such  a  thoroughfare  once  opened, 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  for  all  public  purposes 
the  bridge  will  henceforth  be  free.  Waterloo  must 
then  follow. 

The  North  London  Working  Classes'  Industrial 
Exhibition,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington,  is 
now  open.  The  objects  exhibited  consist  of  profes- 
sional workmanship,  amateur  productions,  inventions 
and  novel  contrivances,  mechanical  models,  architec- 
tural, marine,  and  ornamental  models,  works  of  art, 
ladies'  work,  and  miscellaneous  objects. 

ImpROVKMENT    in    OsiNIBLIS    CoNSTIH;CTION. —  A 

large  portion  of  those  accustomed  to  travel  by  omni- 
bus would,  in  order  to  inhale  the  fresh  air,  prefer 
riding  on  the  outside  of  the  vehicle,  but  many  (eldeily 
or  timid  persons)  have  hitherto  been  deterred  through 
the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  the)'  have  experienced 
in  ascending  to,  and  descending  from,  the  roof,  which 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  very  narrow  steps 
arranged  perpemlicularly,  and  placed  somewhat  widely 
apart.  To  remedy  this,  the  Loudon  General  Omnibus 
Company  have  launched  upon  the  road  between 
Hammersmith  and  London  several  elegant  vehicles, 
in  which  not  only  is  a  more  ready  access  to  (he  in- 
terior of  the  omnibus  effected,  but  by  the  formation 
of  stairs  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  door,  with 
protecting  hand-rails,  the  ascent  and  descent  can  be 
accomplished  with  facility,  and  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  effect  this  while  the  omnibus  is 
actually  in  motion. 

The  Preston  Town  Council  intend  to  proceed  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  cattle  market  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  town.  The  entire  cost  will  be 
about  £22,000;  but  the  full  plan  will  not  be  carried 
out  at  present.  There  will  be  a  junction  from  the 
Lancaster  and  Preston  Kailway  to  the  new  market. 
All  the  foundation-work  has  been  executed  by  the 
parish  labourers. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Birkenhead,  was  opened  on 
Monday  evening,  the  31st  nit.  It  is  calculated  to 
hidd  about  1  700  persons,  and  on  a  crush  about  2000. 
It  is  well  ventilated,  and  the  importance  of  making  a 
proper  provision  for  ingress  and  egress  has  been  well 
considered.  The  entrance  to  the  boxes  and  pit  are 
from  the  front  — each  being  twelve  feet  wide — and 
the  gallery  is  reached  by  two  entrances  at  the  sides. 
The  interior  is  prettily  decorated,  altho  igh  we  must 
take  exception  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  pros- 
cenium. The  front  of  boxes  is  in  white  and  gold, 
with  panels  filled  in  with  gold  decorations,  on  a  light 
green  ground.  The  accommodation  provided  consists 
of  boxes  (sides  and  dress),  pit  and  gallery,  with  three 
private  boxes  on  each  side  of  the  stage;  the  upper 
ones  are,  however,  next  to  being  useless,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  others  preclude  the  possibility,  in 
our  opinion,  of  their  being  let  to  the  public.  The 
stage  is  built  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and 
appliances.  It  is  capacious — plenty  of  room  being 
allowed  for  the  working  of  necessary  effects,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  engaged  has  not 
been  forgotten.  Altogether  the  theatre  is  entitled  to 
be  considered  a  model  one,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  architect,  Mr.  Lewis  Hornblower. 


SCOTCH  NEWS. 

Glasgow  Cathedral. — A  ceremony  took  place 
in  Glasgow  Cathedral  on  Tuesday — being  the  formal 
presentation  to  the  Board  of  Works  of  the  series  of 
painted  windows  with  which  the  cathedral  has  been 
decorated. 

Edinburgh  The  congregation  of  Old  Greyfriars 

(Established  Kirk)  have  subscribed  the  sum  of  £500, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  oigan  in  the  church. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  instrument  will  be  in  use  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

An  Ancient  Gravbyaku. — A  very  interesting 
discovery  has  been  made  in  St.  Enoch-square,  Glasgow, 
by  the  workmen  of  Mr.  Rankin,  contractor,  who  are 
at  present  engaged  in  constructing  a  common  sewer 
there.  While  digging  along  the  west  side  of  the 
church,  at  the  depth  of  about  .'Jf't.  Gin.  from  the  top  of 
the  causeway  stones,  they  came  upon  a  stratum  of 
black  earth,  which  emitted  a  strong  sour  smell,  of 
which  the  labourers  complained  very  much,  and  which 
was  said  to  resemble  the  effluvia  from  an  open  grave. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  human  bones,  of  various 
sizes,  was  found  in  the  black  stratum  ta  which  we 
have  referred,  and  which  is  no  doubt  the  remains  of 
animal  matter  which  has  been  decomposing  for  gene- 
rations. There  is  not  any  doubt  that  there  has  thus 
been  laid  bare  a  portion  of  the  ancient  cemetery  at- 
tached to  the  venerable  chapel  of  St.  Thenau,  the 
mother  of  St.  Kentigern  or  St.  Mungo.  The  chapel 
dedicated  to  this  illustrious  lady,  and  where  her  re- 
mains were  believed  to  rest,  stood  upon  some  portion 
of  the  ground  now  known  as  St.  Enoch-square,  which, 
indeed,  is  a  corruption  of  her  name.  The  memory  of 
St.  Thenau  was  held  in  great  veneration  in  the  Roman 


Catholic  times,  and  in  the  list  of  relics  in  the  treasury 
of  (ilasgow  Cathedral  in  1432,  and  which  were  sup- 
po.-sed  to  be  carried  away  by  Cardinal  Beaton  about 
1560,  were  "two  linen  bags,  with  bones  of  St. 
Kentigern,  St.  Thenau,  and  other  deceased  saints."— 
Gluaijow  Herald. 

Rkcasting  of  an  Old  Bkll. — The  ancient  bell 
in  the  Town- house  steeple  at  Broad-street,  Stirling, 
has,  in  consequence  of  some  defect,  been  taken  down 
atid  forwarded  to  the  foundry  of  Mr.  J.  C  Wilson, 
Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  being  recast.  This  bell, 
which  has  for  so  many  generations  been  heard  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Stirling,  bore  the  foUowinginscription  :  — 
"Sit  Nonien  Domini  benedictum.  Petrus  Himony 
me  fecit,  Amsteledanii,  Anno  Domini,  1669."  Besides 
this  inscription  there  were  two  circles  composed  of 
Cupids  and  flowers.  The  wolf  (the  crest  of  Stirling) 
was  underlined  by  the  town's  motto — "  Stirlini  Oppi- 
dum." — Scotsman. 

The  opening  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel,  every  stone 
of  w  hich  has  been  quarried  by  the  hands  of  the  minis- 
ter, has  been  recorded.  It  is  on  the  Island  of  Lismore, 
standing  almost  in  the  middle  of  Loch  Lhinne,  and 
the  minister  is  Alexander  Livingston,  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  Scotland.  He 
has  not  only  given  the  site,  but  to  lessen  the  expenses, 
has  with  his  own  hands  quarried  every  stone,  besides 
assisting  as  a  labourer  to  the  workmen. 

Professor  Simpson  has  recently  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  British  town,  some  six  or 
seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Craigiehill,  a  locality  where  many  traces  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Britain  have  been  noticed  for 
years  back.  The  place  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
must  have  been  impregnable  in  early  times. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  IRELAND. 


A  new  parish  church  for  Miltown  is  to  be  built  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Temple-road,  Upper  Rathmines. 
Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  architect. 

A  new  church  has  been  commenced  at  Howth  to 
accommodate  400  people.  Mr.  J.  E.  Rogers,  architect, 
Mr.  Walter  Doolin,  builder. 

On  Wednesday  2nd  inst.  the  church  of  Augher,  Co. 
Tyrone,  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark. 

Viscount  De  Vesci  has  contributed  £2,000  towards 
re-building  the  parish  church  of  Abbeyleix  ;  and  Lady 
De  Vesci  has  expressed  her  intention,  from  her  private 
purse,  to  furnish  the  interior. 

Aughnamullen  Chinch,  Co.  Monaghan,  which  has 
been  recently  rebuilt,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday, 
the  8th  inst.  by  the  Lord  Primate. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  rai.se  funds  to  restore  and 
rebuild  the  parish  church  of  Carrickfergus,  Co.  Antrim. 
The  building  has  some  ancient  remains  of  the  Early 
English  period,  and  of  a  long  irregular  plan.  A 
northern  transept  contains  an  interesting  and  elaborate 
monument  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  in  memory  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Chichester  family ;  and  the 
chancel  a  stained  glass  window  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
some  church  abroad,  and  which  possesses  considerable 
interest  as  a  work  of  art.  Tradition  also  states  that 
the  church  is  connected  by  a  subteranean  passage 
with  the  castle.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  un- 
sightly flat  ceiling,  substituting  an  open  timber  roof, 
and  to  reseat  a  portion  of  the  church.  A  part  of  the 
funds  will  be  supplied  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  church  of  Grangegorman,  Co.  Dublin,  is  to 
be  enlarged.  Proposals  to  be  sent  to  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  Ireland  on  or  before  21st  inst. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  St. 
Finn  Barr,  Cork,  is  expected  to  be  laid  early  in  the 
next  month.  The  old  building  ia  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  will  soon  be  among  the  things  that  were. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  ENGLAND. 


The  restoration  of  the  old  church  at  Uphill,  near 
Weston-super-Mare,  is  being  proceeded  with,  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Knyfton,  of  Uphill  Castle. 

Kingsworthy  Church,  which  during  the  summer 
was  enlarged  and  thoroughly  repaired  and  decorated 
under  Mr.  J.  Colson,  architect,  has  been  reopened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church,  as  now 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  about  twelve  feet  in 
length  to  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  will  accommodate 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  more  worshippers  than 
before.  The  vestry  and  chancel  are  entirely  new. 
The  latter  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the 
eastern  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  represent- 
ing the  Birth,  Entombment,  and  Ascension  of  our 
Lord.  The  other  windows  in  the  chancel  and  east 
end  of  the  church  are  also  filled  with  scriptural  sub- 
jects in  stained  glass,  as  memorials  to  members  of  the 
family  of  the  present  and  recent  rectors. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has  consecrated  St. 
Anne's  district  church,  Congresbury.  The  building 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Norton,  architect. 
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at  the  cost  of  £2,500  to  Alderman  Phippen,  of  Bristol, 
■who  further  intends  endowing  it,  besides  building 
schools  and  parsonage.  It  is  Early  English,  and 
comprises  nave,  south  porcli,  chancel,  with  organ- 
chapel,  and  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  it  has  north 
and  south  transepts  projecting  from  the  "  crux," 
which  is  groined  in  wood.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
circular  bell-turret,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cross.  It  is 
paved  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  seated  with  open 
benches,  all  of  which  are  free  and  unappropriated, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  250 
persons.  The  chancel  is  a  circular  apse,  containing 
thirteen  windows,  in  the  centre  one  being  the  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  the  others  containing  figures  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  by  O'Connor  and  Bell  of  London. 
The  windows  form  an  arcade  inside,  resting  on  slate 
columns.  The  chancel  is  lined  with  Bath  stone 
throughout.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  the  nave 
arched  and  pannelled.  The  reredos  comprises  an 
elaborate  projecting  cross,  coloured  and  gilded,  resting 
on  calvary  steps,  upon  a  stone  super-altar,  upon 
which  are  flowers,  Ac,  in  handsome  gilt  vases.  The 
chancel  is  stalled,  and  the  pulpit  is  carved  with  sacred 
monogram.s,  &c. ;  the  former  is  divided  from  the  tower 
by  a  stone  arcaded  screen,  and  the  lessons  are  read 
from  a  metal  lectern  standing  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  structure  is  built  of  Worle  limestone 
with  Bath  stone  dre.ssings,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  Bridgewater  tiles.  In  a  niche  over  the  porch 
of  tlie  south  transept  there  is  to  be  a  statue  in  stone 
of  St.  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin  to  read,  the  figure 
being  carved  by  Farmer  of  London ;  the  windows  in 
the  nave  represent  figures  of  the  Great  Prophets,  and 
■were  executed  by  O'Connor  of  London. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Solio,  has  been  reopened  after 
having  undergone  an  entire  renovation  under  Mr. 
Teulon,  architect. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  consecrated  the  new 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  Radcliffe.  It  has  been  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  was  the  gift  of  the 
mother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Wilton,  was  consecrated 
in  18 19,  and  would  accommodate  between  500  and 
600  persons.  The  church  has  cost  ^7,273,  of  which 
Lord  Grey  De  Wilton  gare  jCl,500,and  has  promised 
an  adjoining  field  when  required  for  a  graveyard. 

St.  Breward  Church,  Cornwall,  restored  by  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  architect,  has  been  reopened. 

The  church  of  Roydon,  Norfolk,  has  been  reopened 
after  undergoing  alterations.  The  .south  aisle  formerly 
extended  only  half  the  length  of  the  nave,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  vestry.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  squire, 
George  Frere,  Esq.,  the  aisle  has  now  been  completed, 
and  the  vestry  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  rector  ou  the 
south  of  the  cliancel. 

A  stained  window  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Giles  Puller,  M.P.  for  Hertfordshire,  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  parish  church  of  Standon,  Hertfordshire. 

Christ  Church,  Ciapham,  has  been  reopened  after 
the  erection,  at  the  expense  of  a  lady  who  has  with- 
held her  naine,  of  a  new  reredos  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Street.  The  altar  has  been  raised  by  two  steps,  and  at 
the  back  is  a  ledge  of  dark  green  marble,  from  the  ceii  ■ 
tre  of  which  springs  a  red  marble  floriated  cross  let  into 
the  alabaster,  which  is  inlaid  with  black  marble,  from 
which  springs  rounded  bosses  of  polished  alabaster. 
At  the  sides  of  the  reredos  are'panels  of  alabaster  and 
richly  coloured  tiles,  and  tiles  are  used  with  excellent 
effect  on  the  floor  of  the  sacrarium  and  the  steps  of 
the  altar.  On  the  south  side  have  been  placed  a  new 
credence  ami  piscina,  as  well  as  sedilia  of  Portland 
stone  beautifully  carved  and  enriched  with  richly 
veined  marble,  of  which^the  new  steps  to  the  altar 
are  also  composed. 

Among  churches  recently  consecrated  wa  may  name 
Ludlbrd,  Lincolnshire,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln; 
and  Morborne,  Hunts,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Among 
those  reopened  are  Cothelstone,  near  Taunton;  and 
Codford  St.  Peter,  Wilts. 


The  Standard,  Nov.  1.5,  speaking  of  Benson's 
■watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says — "  It  has  evidently 
been  Mr.  Benson's  oliject  to  render  them  rivals  in 
point  of  beauty  of  decoration  to  the  elegant  Swiss 
knicknacks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the 
characteristics  of  an  English  watch — strength,  dura- 
bility, and  accuracy.  In  point  of  decoration  his 
watches  are  certainly  unsurpassed."  Chronometer, 
duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds, 
keyless,  split  seconds,  anil  every  description  of 
watch,  adapted  to  all  climates.  Benson's  illus- 
trated pamphlet  on  watches  (free  by  post  for  two 
stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of  watchmaking, 
with  description  and  prices,  from  3  to  200  guineas 
each.  It  acts  aa  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a 
watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free  and 
safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Benson,  prize  medallist,  Clas» 
3;$,  honourable  mention,  class  lo  ;  33  and  34,  Lnd- 
gate-hill,  London.  Branch  establishment,  03,  Corn- 
hill.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  clock  maker 
by  special  warrant  of  appointment  to  II.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  WORKS. 


New  courts  and  offices  for  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy are  to  he  erected.  Tenders  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  on  or  before  7th  prox. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  King's  County  seek  for 
tenders  for  alterations  in  the  county  gaol ;  to  be  sent 
in  before  28th  inst. 

A  number  of  cottages  are  about  being  erected  by 
the  Ballast  Corporation,  at  Glasthule  Quarry, 
Kingstown,  for  the  pilots  at  that  port.  A  house 
will  also  be  erected  for  the  pilot-master,  Captain 
Wilcox,  R.N.  These  works  have  long  been  in  con- 
templation, and  will  be  carried  out  forthwith. 

A  magnificent  set  of  stable  offices  has  just  been 
completed  at  Adare  Manor,  in  the  Co.  Limerick, 
the  princely  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £5,000.  This  beautiful  range  of 
buildings  was  designed  by  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq., 
London,  in  a  style  harmonising  with  the  previous 
erections,  and  was  built  by  Mr.  James  Hunter  of 
Bandon,  under  the  immediate  superintendenc*  of 
Mr.  Corhett,  city  of  Limerick,  engineer. 

The  designs  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  Parry's  Hotel,  Salthill,  will,  when  carried  out, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  commodious  establish- 
ments in  the  county.  The  plans,  Sec,  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  M 'Curdy,  and  the  contractor  for 
the  work  (which,  as  previously  stated,  will  cost 
about  £4,000)  is  Mr.  S.  H.  Bolton.  It  is  intended 
to  raise  tlie  present  building  a  storey,  putting  on  a 
h'gh  mansard  roof,  and  adding  thereby  over  30 
apartments.    A  tower  is  also  to  be  built. 


cSfiTcral  Jtcms. 


A  man  named  Patrick  Walsh  met  his  death  a  few 
days  since  by  the  falling  in  of  the  sides  of  a  channel 
which  he  and  others  were  engaged  in  cutting  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  Vartry  waterpipes.  He  was 
taken  out  cold  and  lifeless,  from  a  depth  of  nine 
feet. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  Friday 
last,  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  removal  to  the 
City  Hall  of  the  statue  of  Thomas  Davis,  Esq.,  at 
present  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery.  The  motion 
was  negatived. 

The  works  at  the  new  bridge  over  the  Boyne  at 
Drogheda,  for  which  Mr.  Buxton,  of  Leeds,  had 
contracted,  and  at  which  his  men  have  been  em- 
ployed since  April  last,  have  been  suspended. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  harbour  of 
Carlingford  Loiigh  Commission  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Newry  Navigation  Company  on  Friday 
4th  inst.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Macrory  and  Alexander 
Boyd,  solicitors,  attended.  Wm.  Forster,  Esq., 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Commission  for  the 
present  year.  Mr.  James  Barton  was  appointed 
engineer  for  carrying  out  the  works.  Immediate 
steps  will  1)6  taken  for  currying  out  the  objects  of 
the  Commission — removal  of  the  obstructions  at  the 
entrance  to  the  lough. 

The  Kerry  Flax  Company's  new'mill  at  Bally- 
mullen,  about  a  mile  from  Tralee,  is  almost  com- 
pleted. It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  brewery 
belonging  to  Mr.  Stephens.  The  machinery  has 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Friedlander.  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson,  of  Caledon,  late  flax  inspector  under  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Mayo,  is  engaged  as 
superintendent. 

The  Midland  Scientific  Association  have  undertaken 
to  clear  out  the  floor  of  Thor's  cave,  a  fine  cavern, 
situated  near  Wetton,  in  Staffordshire,  which  promises 
to  be  rich  in  glacial  remains  and  in  antiquities. 

An  extraordinary  rumour  is  current  in  Paris  that 
the  Alhambra,  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  Moorish 
Kings  of  Spain,  is  for  sale. 

Lord  R.  Montagu  has  made  public  a  letter  received 
from  Professor  Liebig  warning  agriculturists  against 
too  entire  a  reliance  on  the  virtues  of  sewage  manure, 
the  continued  use  of  which,  he  says,  without  a  due 
supply  of  phosphates,  will  only  impoverish  the  soil. 

A  watchmaker  in  Spain  has  constructed  a  watch 
that  only  needs  winding  up  once  a  year. 

"  A  Herts  Vicar"  tells  a  terrible  story  in  the  Times. 
His  village  has  recently  been  prosperous,  it  is  very 
healthy,  and  work  and  wages  have  been  unusually 
good ;  consequently'  the  population  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  cottages,  however,  have  not,  so  the 
people  have  taken  in  lodgers  till  whole  families  are 
huddled  together  in  one  room,  and  any  epidemic 
spreads  like  fire  in  a  rickyard.  With  spring  came 
the  measles,  killing  twenty-two  persons,  with  summer 
fever,  under  which  twenty-seven  gave  way,  and  the 
deaths,  which  are  on  the  average  sixteen  a  year  per 
thousand,  have  this  year  been  at  the  rate  of  eighty. 
There  is  no  squire,  the  cottages  belong  to  poor  men, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  build  any  more.  In  other 
words,  prosperity  in  this  village  means  wages  sufficient 
to  buy  food,  but  not  suSicient  to  pay  decent  rents — a 
frequent  phenomenon  in  England. 

An  inveution  has  been  successfully  tested  in  London 


whereby  the  illuminating  powers  of  gas,  by  means  of 
hydro-carbon,  is  increased  fourfold  at  a  cost  of  only 
ninepence  per  thousand  feet.  The  inventor  is  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Bowditch,  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wake- 
fielii,  who  has  sold  his  patent  to  a  gas-carbonettfng 
company  in  that  town. 

In  the  naming  of  the  modern  streets  of  Paris  re- 
couise  has  been  had  to  the  most  celebrated  names 
that  occur  in  the  fine  arta.  Whereas  in  a  former  age 
titles  which  were  suggestive  of  war  and  victory  were 
the  most  prominent  at  the  street  corners,  there  are 
now  to  be  read  the  names  of  Quinault,  Marmontel, 
Herold,  Beethoven,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Lesueur,  Cima- 
rosa,  Mehul,  Wilhelm,  Orlando  La.sso,  Beranger, 
Musset,  Lesage,  Petrarque,  Talma.  Poussin,  Raphael, 
Titian,  Rubens,  Greuze,  David,  Scheffer,  rngres,|Vernet, 
Decamps,  Visconti,  and  Erard.  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Boieldieu,  Meyerbeer,  Corneille,  Rousseau,  D'Alembert, 
Gluck,  Gretry,  and  otliers  are  to  follow  next. — 
Orchestra. 

The  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  have  re- 
cently awarded  their  medal  to  Mr.  Henry  Lumley, 
associate  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  for 
the  invention  of  what  is  termed  "  Luniley's  rudder." 

Punjanb  coal  has  been  tried  in  the  locomotives  of 
the  Punjaub  Railway,  and  found  to  answer  "as  ■well 
as  any  English."  Its  combustion  was  nearly  perfect, 
leaving  but  very  little  clinker. 

A  Madrid  journal  says  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon has  presented  a  gold  medal  to  the  eminent 
Spanish  printer,  M  Rivadenegra,  on  account  of  the 
edition  of"  Don  Qiixole"  printed  by  him  at  Arra- 
raatilla,  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to  the  late  exhibi- 
tion at  Bayonne. 

Dr.  MacGormac,  of  Belfast,  has  written  to  ths 
Downpatrick  Recorder,  repeating  a  suggestion  which 
he  made  some  years  ago  for  draining  land  now  covered 
by  the  sea.  He  says : — "  My  proposal  waste  drain  the 
whole  of  Lough  Strangford  by  throwing  a  dyke  of 
stone  or  beton  from  Ballywhite  to  Chapel  Island, 
Portaferry,  constructing  catchwater  drains  on  each 
side  of  the  Lough,  and  aiding  the  residuary  drainage 
by  the  erection  of  one  or  a  couple  one  thousand  horse 
power  pumping  engines  on  or  near  the  dyke.  This 
project,"  he  says,  "  I  consider  not  only  feasible,  but 
desirable.  It  would  set  free  some  40,000  or  50,000 
acres  of  soil,  and  would  yield  every  facility  for  the 
construction  of  comparatively  inexpensive  railways 
from  Crossgar  across  the  contemplated  dyke  to  Porta- 
ferry, on  the  one  side,  and  from  Portaferry  to  Kirk- 
cubbin,  Greyabbey  and  Newtownards,  on  the  other. — 
Tl)e  drying  up  of  so  much  soil  would  greatly  improve 
the  climate,  much  valuable  land  would  eventually  be 
thrown  into  cultivation,  and  the  sweeping  tideway, 
which  has  given  to  the  estuary  the  Danish  designation 
of  the  StreiKj  fiord,  being  stilled,  would  allow  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lough  to  bscome  a  most  desirable  har- 
bour of  refuge.  It  would  ci.st  less  and  prove  at  once 
more  practicable  and  desirable  than  did  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  sea  of  Haarlem  of  about  the  same  extent 
in  Holland. 

Mr.  Silbermaun,  a  renowned  artist-painter  in 
Strasbourg  fAlsace)  excels  in  his  chromo-typograpbie 
p»oduction3.  He  has,  among.st  other  beautiful 
specimens,  lately  published  a  plate  representing  the 
banner  and  arms  of  the  city  of  Strasbourg,  and  exe- 
cuted in  36  different  shadows  of  color  on  gold  ground. 
He  is  one  of  the  cleverest  printers  in  chromo-typo- 
graphy.  A  periodical  printed  by  him  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  plate  in  15  colors,  the  charge  for 
which,  by  a  publication  of  60,000  copies,  is  one  penny. 
Some  of  his  specimens  formed  pai't  of  the  French  col- 
lection at  the  late  International  Exhibition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  held 
on  the  lO'h  instant,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  : — "  That  this  society  authorizes  the  Exhibi- 
tion remaining  open  for  such  period  as  the  managing' 
committee  and  the  finance  committee  shall  consider 
advisable;  and  also  approves  of  the  Christmas 
Cattle  show  being  held  in  the  Machinery  Court,  to 
be  given  up  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  the  agricul- 
tural committee,  which  committee  is  requested  to 
co-o|)erate  with  the  managing  committee  as  to  ne- 
cessary details,  same  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
council." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Times  draws  at- 
tention to  the  dangerous  state  of  a  house.  No.  5, 
New-row  South,  the  front  wall  of  which,  he  states, 
must  shortly  fall. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rutland  Square,  is  fixed  for  Friday  next,  18th  inst. 

Tub  LiPK  Association  op  Scotland  has 
removed  to  its  new  premises  in  Dame-street,  opposita 
the  CoiiHnercial  Buildings.  The  block  of  building, 
standing,  as  it  does,  at  the  corner  of  Trinity-street, 
has  an  imposing  appearance.  The  Association  will 
oidy  use  for  bu-iness  purposes  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  premises,  the  upper  divisions, 
accessihie  from  Ti  inity-street,  being  laid  out  in 
suites  of  offices  admirably  adapted  for  letting.  Iti 
this  way  a  first-class  company  is  represented  by  a 
building  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  neighbourhood, 
while  the  money  is  remuneratively  invested. 
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The  "  Field,"  A  pril  2 1 , 1861 ,  speaking  of  Benson's 
argentine,  says,  "  Tiiis  material,  possessing  and 
retaining  a  perfect  resemblance  to  silver,  can  be 
manufactured  at  a  trifling  cost  into  articles  of  plate 
for  ordinary  household  use,  as  well  as  ornaments  of 
a  more  pretentious  cliaracter."  This  splendid 
material  is  a  compound  of  various  metals,  with  a 
heavy  deposit  of  pure  silver,  forming  one  hard  com- 
pact body,  possessing  all  the  beauty,  richness  of 
colour,  and  durability  of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its 
cost.  When  the  argentine  and  the  real  silver  are 
placed  side  by  side,  the  most  skilful  judge  cannot 
distinguish  between  them,  while  its  durability  is  so 
great  that  after  many  years'  wear  its  appearance 
remains  unaltered.  During  the  last  seventeen  years 
it  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that  its 
manufacture  has  been  extended  to  all  those  articles 
usually  made  in  silver,  viz.,  spoons,  forks,  dinner, 
tea  and  coffee  services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake 
baskets,  candelabra,  dishes  of  all  kinds,  eperarnes, 
claret  jugs,  &c.,  &c.,  &o.  A  sample  spoon  will  be 
sent  post-free  to  any  piirt  of  tlie  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of30  stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  300  engravings,  and  full  price-list  of  the 
various  manufactures,  botli  in  argentine  and  solid 
silver,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six 
stamps.  A  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W. 
Benson  for  "  excellence  of  manufacture,  arcentine 
and  electro  plate."  Post-office  orders  and  ctieqnes 
should  be  made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch 
establishment,  63,  Cornhill.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  principal  establishment, 
33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  Kslahlished  1749. 
Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of 
appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Belfast.— Work- 
men are  busy  pulling  down  one  or  two  houses  in 
Bank-liine,  Belfast,  which  will  form  part  of  the 
site  of  the  new  Provincial  Bank  buildings.  It  is 
expected  that  the  mass  of  debris  will  be  soon  cleared 
away,  so  as  to  enable  the  new  building  operations  to 
be  commenced  at  an  early  day.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  in  the  building  trade  in  Belfast 
at  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  bricklayers, 
stonecutters,  house-carpenters,  labourers,  &c.,  have 
been  receiving  constant  employment  at  very  hisli 
wages.  The  ex;ensive  work  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  and  numerous  others  that  are  S[ioken  of 
for  the  further  improvement  of  the  town  in  other 
localities,  continue  to  stimulate  this  important 
branch  of  our  industry,  in  a  manner  tliat  promises 
for  it  continued  and  increasing  success. — Tiie  action 
of  the  local  buildinK  societies  has  contributed  a 
good  deal  to  this  satisfactory  result. — Each  of  tliose 
societies,  of  which  there  are  several,  appears  from 
the  reports  to  be  doing  a  brisk  business  in  turning 
savings  and  loans  into  new  and  improved  dwelling- 
houses,  generally  adapted  for  the  middle  classes. 
New  sites  are  adopted  for  these  nndertakin;;s  to  a 
great  extent,  but  very  often  old  and  antiquated 
erections  have  been  removed,  and  in  their  places  we 


now  have  handsome  new  edifices  springing  up.  By 
this  plan  we  shall  find  the  "  town  proper"  renovated 
so  as  to  preserve  its  character  from  sufferins  by  an 
unravoural)le  contrast  with  the  suburban  districts. — 
Neios  Letter. 

The  first  silver  medals  liave  been  awarded  by  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Falmouth,  to  E.  W.  Cooke 
for  his  picture,  "  Lagones  of  Venice  ;"  and  to  Henry 
Tidey  for  his  water-colour  picture,  "  Queen  Mab." 

A  Paper  Housf. — An  exhibition  of  a  novel  and 
interesting  character  will  shortly  take  place ;  it  is  one 
designed  to  illustrate  the  varied  and  ahnost  exhau-t- 
less  use  to  which  paper  may  be  applied.  M.  Szerelmey, 
whose  inventive  genius  is  only  rivalled  by  his  perse- 
verance under  many  difficulties,  has  been  for  some 
time  past  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials 
for  this  exhibition.  He  proposes  to  build  a  house  of 
paper  ;  to  construct  the  walls  of  paper,  to  roof  it  with 
paper  tiles,  to  floor  it  with  paper  boards,  to  supply 
the  water  through  paper  tube,?,  to  liglit  it  witli  g;is 
supplied  through  paper  pipes,  and  to  supply  a  large 
portion  of  the  furniture  and  household  utensils  of 
paper.  The  inventor,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terials, makes  use  of  a  peculiar  description  of  gum, 
which  he  calls  zenissa,  wliich  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  East,  and  which  he  contends  is  the 
same  material  as  that  used  by  tlie  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans'as  a  coating  for  their  ships,  and  by  the  ancient 
artists  for  encaustic  paintings,  such  as  adorned  the 
tombs  of  Egypt  and  the  dwellings  of  Pompeii. 

A  New  Railway  Cakkiage. — The  necessity  of 
devising  means  for  preventing  the  perpetration  of 
crimes  in  railway  carriages  has  turned  the  attention 
of  inventors  to  the  subject,  and  the  following  contri- 
vance has  been  proposed  by  M.  Leprovost.  His 
railway  carriage  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  and  does  not 
greatly  differ  in  appearance  from  the  common  one. 
It  is  a  first-class  carriage,  containing  twenty-four 
places,  or  eight  for  each  compartment.  Within,  a 
longitudinal  passa,ge  establishes  a  communication  be- 
tween the  compartments,  and  extends  along  the  whole 
train  from  carriage  to  carriage.  The  partitions  of 
each  compartment,  rising  to  the  roof,  prevent  the  in- 
convenience of  draughts  from  the  other  coinpartments, 
and  the  partitions  which  form  the  passage  protect  the 
traveller  from  those  which  might  come  from  the 
windows  of  the  same  compartment.  From  this  it 
appears  that  travellers  in  the  same  compartment  are 
only  visible  to  the  official  that  walks  up  and  down  in 
the  passage.  According  to  this  description,  the  first- 
class  carriage  must,  in  our  opinion,  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  prison  van,  and  indeed  we  incline  to 
believe  that  all  this  ingenuity  is  utterly  thrown 
away,  seeing  that  the  problem  has  long  been  solved  in 
America,  and  better  still  in  Switzerland,  by  doing 
away  with  compartments  altogether,  and  establishing 
a  free  communication  with  the  adjoining  carriages  of 
the  train  ;  a  plan  which  is  only  objected  to  by  fasti- 
dious and  short-sighted  exclusiveuess.  In  Switzerland 
nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  a  railway  car- 
riage, to  which  the  traveller  gains  access  by  ascending 
a  few  steps,  leading  to  a  sort  of  platform  or  balcony 
for  smokers.  Here  a  door  opens  into  the  interior, 
fitted  up  like  a  saloon,  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  and 


seats  all  round  ;  the  passengers,  instead  of  being 
tramped  by  sitting  for  hours  in  the  same  posture,  can 
wall;  about,  or  write,  or  play  at  chess  or  whist  if  they 
please.  The  seats  ai-e  made  to  turn  so  as  to  face 
opposite  points  of  th«  compass,  and  everything  is 
ananged  on  the  most  comfortable  plan,  with  the  only 
exception  that  the  traveller  desirous  of  solitude  is 
not  alone;  a  questionable  comfort  which,  as  we  but 
too  well  know,  is  fraught  with  danger. — Morning 
Post. 

The  Dublin  International  Exhibition. 
— Favourable  accounts  have  been  received  from 
Rome  of  the  reception  which  this  enterprise  meets 
there.  A  men)l)er  of  the  committee  had  a  conference 
with  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  the  iMinister  of  Com- 
merce, and  was  afterwards  honoured  with  an 
audience  by  the  Pope,  who  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously, and  assured  him  that  his  government  would 
give  the  Exhibition  its  earnest  support  in  every  way 
that  circumstances  would  permit.  His  Holiness 
expi-essed  his  warm  sympathy  with  this  national 
undertaking,  and  his  affectionate  hopes  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  Ireland.  From  the  sculptors  and 
painters,  and  other  artists  resident  in  tlie  imperial 
city, cordial  assurancesof  supporthavebeen  received, 
and  their  is  every  reason  to  expect  from  them  nu- 
merous contril)ntions  of  great  merit  and  interest. 

The  Oiornale  di  Roma  states  that  the  Pope  has 
ordered  liis  government  to  aid  in  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  at  Dublin  liy  serving  as  intermediary  be- 
tween intending  exhibitors  and  the  central  commis- 
sion. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


In  reply  to  our  correspondent,  J.  VV.  (Oct.  15th),  -who  de- 
sires to  be  informed  of  the  relative  heights  of  the  Nelson 
moiuiinent  in  Trafalgar-square  and  the  one  iu  Sackville-street, 
Uiililin,  we  bcs  to  inform  liim  that  the  total  hei^lit  of  the 
ivioiuiuiL-nt  in  Trafalgar-sriuare  is  ICU  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
statue,  and  of  the  Dublin  one  13U  feet.  The  elevated  position, 
however,  of  tlie  London  one,  when  viewed  from  VViiiteliall- 
place,  and  its  more  graceful  Corinthian  proportions,  make  tlie 
disparity  in  altitude  appear  much  greater. 


We  shrill  be  obliged  by  receiving  from  any  of 
our  readers,  m  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
loorlis  conteiii/ilnted  or  in  progress. 

Booh  for  Review  in  this  Journal  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mitbbot- street. 

The  back  ntunhers  of  this  Journal,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  January,  1859,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation at  the  office,  42,  Mabbot-street ,  Dublin. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
\ivihDF,K,  should  be  addressed  to  >i\vi.  Petek  Roe, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for' 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  made. 


RATE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION   TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8s. 
,.       by  post  ...  ...  ...  los. 

***  Payable  in  advance. 


THOMAS   HENSHAW   &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  FURNISHING  AND  BUILDERS'  IRONMONGERS, 
AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE  MERCHANTS 

5,  CHRIST  CHURCH  PLACE,   and   15   and   16,  KENNEDY'S-LANE, 
T)EG  to  call  attention  to  their  extensive,  varied,  and  well-selected  Stock  of  Ironmongery  in  all  its  different  branches. 

-L'  It  consists  of  Parlour,  Drawing-room,  and  Berl-room  Grates;  Kitchen  Ranges,  Sash  Weights;  Iron  Rim,  Mortise,  and  Stock  Locks;  Hinges  of  all 
descriptions;  Wrought  and  Cut  Nails,  O.  G.  Gutters,  Down  Pipes  and  Fittings,  Metal  Skylights,  Ventilating  Bricks;  Cast  -iron  Chimney-pieces,  with  and 
without  Grates;  Rabbit  Traps,  Fox  Traps,  Galvanized  Wire  Netting,  Sheet  and  Perforated  Zinc,  Sink  Traps,  Furnace  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Air  and  Plain 
Stoves,  Cast-steel  Digging  and  Manure  Forks,  Slashing  Hooks,  Rakes,  Spades,  Shovels  and  Hoes. 

Maaufacturing  and  General  Ironmongers  and  Tool  Warehouse— 81,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STEEET. 
Spade,  Shovel,  and  Tool  Works-CLONSKEAGH. 

Agents  for  Perry's  Patent  Fire-proof  Safes  quality  considered,  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  market.  Builders  are  invited  to  inspect  our  Stock  previous  to 
purchasing,  at 

5,    CHRIST    CHURCH  PLACE. 

KiTCiiE.v  Ranges,  with  high  pressure  Boilers  for  Steaming  or  Bath  purposes;  Galvanized  Iron  Roofing,  and  Fencing  Wire,  best  qualit.v. 


THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

-L  RENTEH.S,  l[.\THEMATIC.iL  Dr.IWING  INSTRUMENTS,  SCALES, 
RnLE.I,  T.U'FS,  T  Squ.vrf,.s,  &C. 

JOHN  AliCHrAiTT,  20,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lam 
both,  near  Astley's  Theatre,  respectfully  calls  attention  to 
his  Stock  nf  tlic  above  articles,  manufactured  by  superior 
workmen.  The  prices  will  be  found  considerably  lower  tlian 
ever  charged  for  articles  of  similar  qualitj'.  An  illustrated 
price  list  forwarded  free  on  application.  8  inch  Dumpv  Level 
complete,  6  guineas;  10-inch  ditto,  8  guineas;  14-incli  ditto, 
10  guineas;  with  compass,  1  guinea  each  extra.  Best  5-incli 
Theodolite,  divided  on  Silver,  18  guineas. 


NOTICE. — On  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  the  price  of  the  ATUEN.EUM  was  reduced  from  Fourpence  to 

THREEPENCE. 

Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News-agent,  Price  Threepence. 
Eactt  Half-yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Tille-Page  and  Index. 


THE  ATHEN^UM 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
CONTKNig. — Reviews  of  every  important  New  Book — Reports  of  the  Learned  Societies — Authentic  Accounts  of  Scientific 
Voyages  and  E.xpeditions — Foreign  Corre.spondence  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art — Criticisms  on 
Art,  llnsic  and  Drama— Biographical  Notices  of  distinguished  Men— Original  Papers  and  Poems — Weekly  Gossip. 
THE  ATHEN.SUM  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  on  an 
equality  in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 
Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  ISs. ;  Si.x  Months,  6s.  6d.   If  required  to  be  sent  by  Post,  the  Postage  extra. 
Office  for  Advertisements,  20,  Welxington-stueet,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  HIGHWAYS.* 

Hf^^HE  march  of  improvement  in  our  metro- 
Gfiy^  polis  is  making  great  strides,  and  bring- 
'~'      iiig  with    it  vast  clianges  —  changes 
vaster  and  more  important  in  transforming  its 
ancient  aspect,  than  we,  who  daily  come  and 
go  through  its  liighways,  and  who  are  pre- 
occupied by  our  daily  round  of  struggle  with 
great  and  petty  cares  in  its  familiar  arena,  are 
wont  to  take  note  of.    Changes  these  are — ■ 
no  one  can  say  us  nay — for  the  better,  and  to 
us  most  of  all,  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
watch  them,  and  of  pride  to  chronicle  and 
describe  them  in  these  pages.    The  new  banks, 
insurance  offices,  shops  and  warehouses  are 
on  the  whole  most  creditable  to  their  origi- 
nators and  their  architects,  and  of  a  substan- 
tial and  ornamental  character,  on  which  the 
citizens  may  fairly  congratulate  themselves, 
and  we  them.     Our  voice  is  the  last  that 
should  he  raised  in  any  way  against  the  pro- 
cess of  change  in  the  ancient  thoroughfares, 
and  it  is  far  from  the  object  of  these  remarks 
to  raise  objections  of  any  kind  to  the  trans- 
formation.     Our  city,    notwithstanding  its 
antiquity,  is  peculiar  in  one  respect,  if  we  are 
to  compare  it  with  some  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  whose  architectural  relics  are 
among  the  greatest  treasures  of  which  we  all 
may  well  be  proud.    Dublin  has  seen  evil  days 
enough  in  its  time  to  have  obliterated  it  from 
tiie  m:ip  of  Ireland  ;  had  it  not  been  endowed 
with  special  gifts  of  geographical  position,  and 
a  certain  innate  capability  of  rising — like  the 
oft  quoted  Phoenix — from  its  own  aslies,  in 
some  way  more  or  less  sul)stantial,  respecteible 
or  wretched  and  shabby,  after  each  fresh  crisis 
of  destruction,  or  paralysis  of  prosperity.  It 
would  require  the  compass  of  a  folio  volume  to 
trace  even  the  (outline  of  what  it  has  suffered 
from  burning  and  pillaging  Danes,  and  unruly 
and  unscrupulous  chiefs  of  its  own  soil;  neglec- 
ted by  its  rulers,  not  unfrequently  crushed  in  its 
civic  life  for  a  time,  and  oppressed  and  strug- 
gling with  unhappy  political  dissensions  and 
clianges,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  that  it 
emerged  from  its  last  great  political  convulsion, 
after  the  treaty  of  Union,  and  left  so  little  of 
what  was  ancient  and  picturesque  compara- 
tively speaking  ;  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  left 
so  little,  but  rather  that  it  left  so  much  of  what 
was  at  least  respectable  and  imposing,  if  not 
distinguished  liy  any  very  great  antiquity. 

Once  more  Dublin  is  jjrosperous  and  well- 
to-do,  commercially  speaking,  in  a  high  degree, 
and  we  have  inaugurated  an  epoch  of  building 
on  a  larger  and  more  important  scale  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  do.  Nearly  every  new 
building  that  springs  up  is  the  demolition  of 
several  old  ones,  and  among  those  which  are 
daily  disappearing,  are  some  not  without  im- 
portance in' a  past  time.  The  new  Provincial 
l»ank  of  Ireland,  for  instance,  in  College-street, 
is  raising  its  palatial  proportions  on  the  sites  of 
some  four  or  nmre  former  buildings,  one  of 
which,  the  Irish  Institution,  erected  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  building 
not  without  some  pretensions  to  architectural 
importance,  and,  if  we  are  to  form  a  judgment 
from  the  relics  brought  to  light  during  the 


excavations,*  these  buildings  had  only  in  their 
turn  been  erected  over  the  sites  of  former  ones. 
A  few  fragments  of  ancient  encaustic  tiling  told 
of  the  occupation  or  proximity  of  some  part  of 
the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Mary  le  Hogges.  A 
number  of  wine  bottles  conjectured  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  tobacco  pipes — temp.  Charles 
I.  or  thereabouts — suggested  that  this  locality, 
still  abounding  in  taverns,  had  not  been  un- 
accustomed to  occupants  of  a  convivial  turn, 
a  fact  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery, 
far  beneath  the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  the 
Irish  Institution,  of  a  wooden  still  of  very 
goodly  dimensions,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation.  The  new  Union  Bank  in  College 
Green  will  occupy  the  site  of  three  houses  and 
a  part  of  a  fourth,  and  the  moiety  of  the  fourth 
one  has  been  already  superseded  by  a  new  cafe 
and  restaurant.  The  new  Presbyterian  Meeting 
House  in  Rutland-square  has  raised  its  airy 
proportions  and  graceful  spire  and  pinnacled 
gables  on  the  site  of  neglected,  dismal  Bectivc 
House.  Upper  Sackville-strect  is,  perhaps 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  thoroughfare, 
changing  its  appearance,  and  there  is  now 
little  to  remind  us  that  but  a  short  time  since  it 
consisted  of  private  dwelling-houses,  and  but  a 
little  longer  since  the  "  Bloods  "  and  powdered 
beauties  of  a  bygone  time  promenaded  on  the 
sward  under  the  shady  trees  of  "  the  Mall " 
which  once  occupied  its  centre. 

Seeing  that  these  revolutions  are  daily  going 
on  in  our  more  important  thoroughfares,  and 
inevitable  changes  too,  we  are  moved  to  ask 
of  Dublin  can  nothing  be  done  in  the  more 
deserted  streets,  in  which  little  or  no  change 
is  going  on,  and  from  which  business  has 
drifted  away,  to  preserve  some  record  of  the 
famous  persons  wlio  dwelt — (can  we  summon 
up  imagination  to  believe  it  n.')w)? — in  their 
01  ce-pleasant  shadows.  Just  let  anyone,  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  some  congenial  ancient 
spirit  with  a  retentive  memory  and  a  love  of 
old  gossip,  with  whom  to  stroll  through  some 
of  our  streets,  especially  through  those  of  the 
more  old-fashioned  and  reduced-gentility  type, 
and  draw  upon  his  friend's  resources,  and  we 
venture  to  predict  he  will  find  there  is  a  cheer- 
ful side  even  to  gloominess,  and  yet  a  charm  in 
dilapidation  and  dirt. 

Previous  to  the  Union,  Dublin  was  the  con- 
stant or  occasional  residence  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  temporal  and  spiritual  peers, 
and  three  hundred  membi  rs  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  many  of  these  were  men  who 
played  distinguished  parts  in  the  history  of 
that  day.  To  a  few  of  these  statues  and 
monuments  may  be  erected,  Grattan,  Curran, 
Plunkett,  in  time  to  Burke,  O'Connell,  and 
others,  but  the  greater  mass  will  have  no  me- 
morial, and  if  their  very  existence  is  even 
remembered  by  a  coming  generation,  it  is  al- 
most more  than  could  be  expected,  for  all 
traces  of  their  honies  and  haunts  will  have 
disappeared. 

Everyone,  from  the  Causeway  to  Cajie  Clear, 
knows  that  the  House  of  the  Royal  '  ublin  So- 
ciety was  once  the  residence  of  Ireland's  only 
and  "  darling "  Duke,  but  had  it  been  pur- 
chased for  shops  and  warerooms,  how  soon 
would  its  once  nobility  have  jiassed  away  frum 
everyone's  mind.  It  alone  of  many  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  diverted  to  a  purpose 
even  more  worthy  than  its  former  one ;  may 
we  live  long  to  see  it  the  national  centre  of 
enlightened  learning  directed  to  the  care  and 
fostering  of  national  [irogress,  and  to  see  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  with  yet  increased  re- 
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•  Some  interesting  relics  are  in  the  hauls  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Williuiii  G.  Murray,  li.H.A.;  we  believe  it  is  intended  to 
nfii  r  thcni,  uuch  as  they  arc,  for  the  acceptance  of  Ihj  Royal 
Iriali  Academy, 


venues,  extending  its  invaluable  means  of  use- 
fulness, and  guiding,  with  the  discernment  and 
judicious  liberality  f(U'  which  it  has  ever  been 
distinguished,  th?  peaceful  course  of  national 
;irosperity, 

AVho  cares  for  the  names,  or  remembers 
their  possessors  who  reared  other  houses  in 
Kildare-place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Society  House?  Who  remembers  that 
further  down  the  same  street,  No.  39,  was  the 
house  to  which  the  wit  and  fashion  of  "  dear 
dirty  Dublin"  crowded  to  pay  their  court  to 
the  fair  blue- stocking,  who  in  defiance  of  the 
Heralds'  office  and  all  precedent,  delighted  to 
style  herself  and  be  styled  "  Sydney,  Lady 
Morgan." 

All  disputants  to  the  contrary,  we  have  the 
incontrovertible  testimony  of  the  register  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  that  Entiland's  great  duke,  if 
not  born  (and  that  is  unimportant,  for  are  we 
not  always  being  told  in  the  controversy,  that 
the  mere  local  occupying  of  a  stable  at  such  a 
time,  is  of  no  consequence  in  its  results),  was 
at  least  made  a  Christian  of  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  and  city  of  ]  Hiblin,  by  being  baptized 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city.  How 
few  of  us,  however,  as  we  take  our  way 
through  an  atmosphere  of  sepulchral  official 
chill  to  the  spacious  staircase  of  the  office  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland, 
in  South  Merrion-street,  call  to  mind  thpt  we 
are  treading  the  once  classic  floors  of  Mor- 
nington  House. 

"  Sic  VO.S  n-in  vobis."   In  now  solemn  Moles- 
worth-street  were  we  trrnsporteJ  at  nightfall — 
by  some  spirit-mediuiii  process  nioi'e  effectual 
than  that  of  Brothers  I  'avenport  or  Mr.  Home 
— back  into  a  time  some  hundred  and  thirty 
years  agone,  we  might  hear  iu  the  street  the 
murmur  from  the  throats  of  many  cheery  "good 
fellows  all"  as  they  made  the  glasses  ring  with 
lusty  blows  upon  the  table,  and  the  walls  re- 
echo with  their  claret-inspired  plaudits,  as  they 
toasted  their  witty  and  accomplished  host, 
Arthur  ?  'awson.  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
How  we  Would  hear  the  ring  of  laughter  and 
applause  that  would  follow  his  new  song  of 
Bumper  Squire  Junes,  and  as  he  doubtless 
followed  it  up  with  the  song  of  how  he  had 
cleverly  robbed  poor  Carolan  of  his  but  new- 
born melody,  Ple)"D  |14C4  \)x  jotjCT,  a  very 
goi  1(1  joke,  Mr.  Chief  Raron,  in  which  no  dou'jt 
you  thought  "worthless  as  an  old  scnii- "  a 
proverb  equa'ly  applical  le  to  a  bran  new  one, 
but  how  would  it  have  lieen  with  y.iu  if  the 
transaction  had  been  in  connection  with  a  sheep 
— a  hanging  mrtter  in  those  good  old  times. 
This  trifling  act  of  robbery  by  one  of  His 
Mpjesty's  judges,  which  resulted  at  least  i-u  the 
junction  of  an  immortal  air  to  words  uuecjualled 
fur  their  wit  and  fire,  took  place  about  the 
year  1727,  and  thirty-two  years  after,  Kane 
<  )'llara,  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  stieet, 
did  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  and  coolly 
appropriated  an  unknown  air  of  Rousseau's, 
which  he  gave  to  the  worM  in  Midas,  as 
"  Pray,  G'  odi/,  vioJerute  the  transp'irU  of 
yiiur  tongue." 

Lisle  House  iu  the  s?.me  street  lias  a  gentler 
memory,  to  which  the  novelist  Maturin  came 
a-wf"cing,  and  finally  won  Dr.  Kingsbury's 
pretty  daughter.  Tlio  Royal  Irish  Academy 
was  Henry  Giattan's  house,  and  the  museum, 
in  the  lere  of^Ni  rthland  House,  wher:^  lived 
George  Ki:ox,  the  stp.nnch  friend  of  Y.'olfe 
Tone. 

As  we  strolf  homewards  towards  the  north 
part  of  the  city  let  us  make  a  detour  by  Great 
Denmark-street  if  only  to  look  at  the  outside 
of  No.  2.  Hero  would  the  Cruel  Norbury 
(he  who  thanked  heaveii  that  he  had  a  country 
to  sell)  return,  having  sentenced  some  poor 
wretch  to  the  gallows  witli  a  jest,  or  to  penal 
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servitude  with  a  pnn,  and  who  himself  met 
death,  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  profane  jest  and 
a  wager  upon  his  lips.  Not  five  minutes'  walk 
from  Norbury's  house  there  stands,  in  Upper 
Dorset-street,  a  house  on  which  might  well  be 
written  jyiiserrirtnis ;"  here  it  was  that  the 
once  witty  popular  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  passed 
the  last  sad  hours  of  his  turbulent  life  ;  the 
saddest  spectacle  which  could  be  presented  to 
anyone,  a  giant  reason  overthrown,  aod  lips, 
from  which  once  flowed  unbroken  strains  of 
wit,  opening  only  to  give  veut  to  the  almost 
inarticulate  babble  of  idiocy.  The  melancholy 
picture  has  its  touching  interest  even  for  us, 
and  the  squalor  and  ruiu  of  a  once  respectable 
dwelling,  its  wainscotted  hall,  lying  open  to  the 
wind  and  rain,  the  poverty  and  misery  of  its 
present  numerous  occupants,  the  neglected  filthy 
fore  court,  with  the  stump  of  a  once  stately 
willow  tree,  present  a  picture  not  at  variance 
with  the  associations  it  calls  up.  Following 
the  same  street :  No.  12  is  a  house  of  modest 
exterior,  yet  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was 
born  there,  and  in  the  history  of  his  life  we 
can  follow  him  further,  and  watch  him  here 
studying  the  Universal  Spelling  Book  with 
his  little  sister  Alicia,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  love  for  theatricals  at  that  famous 
school  kept  by  one  Samuel  White  at  79, 
Grafton-street;  the  school- rooms  were  in  John- 
ston's-court,  a  spot  but  little  touched  outwardly 
by  the  finger  of  time,  save  that  it  has  changed 
the  character  of  its  occupants,  and  that  some 
of  its  present  institutions  would  be  the  reverse 
if  calculated  to  train  up  youth  in  the  way  it 
should  go.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  singular  fact 
that  the  corner  shop  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  a  Johnston. 

What  Irishman  of  gallantry  would  not  look 
with  respect  at  the  house  (did  he  but  know  the 
right  one,  and  which  we  admit  would  be  an 
advantage)  in  Great  Britain-street,  to  which 
"  a  good  angel  came  "  and  rescued  the  future 
lovely  Lady  Coventry  and  her  young  sisters 
from  a  debtor's  prison?  But  gossip  even  of 
the  most  harmless  description  may,  and  in  fact 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  iunocence  gene- 
rally does  become  wearisome  to  the  best  regu- 
lated minds,  and  we  unwillingly  dismiss  the 
subject  until  a  future  occasion. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

There  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  Institute  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  17th  iilt. 

Parkk  Neville,  Esq.,  C.E.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  James  H.  Owen,  (Fellow)  Hon.  Sec,  read  the 
following   report   of  the    Council   fur   the  session 
1863-4  :— 

REPORT  OF  COUNCIL. 

At  thecomineiicenient  of  a  newsessiun,  yourcouncil, 
■while,  in  accoidance  with  custom  and  tha  bye-laws, 
submitting  to  you  a  ]Ut  of  the  council  and  olKceis  for 
election  for  tlie  coming  year,  wish  to  talie  this  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you  on  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
In.stitute  generally. 

During  the  past  year  our  members  hjve  been  in- 
creased by  the  admission  of  tlie  following:  —  Fellows: 
Messrs.  J.  0.  Burne,  J.  A  Adams,  J.  S.  Mulvany, 
R.H.A  ,  Alfred  G.  Jones,  R  Il.A.,  E.  M'AIIister. 
Students:  Messrs.  Henry  Wilmot,  Fiancis  Nolan, 
R.  A.  Gibbons,  W.  Stirling,  Richard  S.  Swan,  j! 
Berminghatn,  jun.,  P.  J.  Byrne,  jun.,  S.  P.  Close,  J. 
Connolly,  Joseph  Bell,  H.  H.  Rice,  and  Alexander 
C.  M'Farlane.  Associates:  Messrs.  W.  II.  Hill,  T. 
0.  Kelly,  J.  S.  Sloane,  B.  T.  Patterson,  \Vm.  Doolin, 
P.  J.  Muran,  Thomas  Early,  F.  S.  Barff,  \Y.  Woods,' 
F.  Barnes,  C.E.,  R.  J.  Stirliiig,  C.E. 

We  have  to  regret  the  removal  by  death  from 
among  us  of  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  one  of  our  oldest 
members,  and  a  much  honoured  and  |especte(I  member 
of  the  profes-ion.  While  essentially  belonging  to 
a  school  of  arcliitects  of  another  generation,  as  his 
works  scattered  about  this  city  testify,  and  from  his 
time  of  life  past  joining  in  the  march  of  recent  pro- 
gress, his  piTsonal  qualifications,  great  ejcperience, 
and  solidity  of  character,  made  him  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  Koyal  Institute;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  his  latter  years  should  have  beeu  em- 


bittered by  painful  pecuniary  difficulties,  some  of  the 
consequences  of  which,  after  his  decease,  you  were 
requested,  and  liberally  assisted  in  alleviating.  We 
have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  M'AIIister, 
who  w  as  but  recently  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Institute, 
and  who  was  accidentally  removed  by  death  at  the 
early  age  of  28  years. 

Among  the  more  prominent  proceedings  of  the  last 
session  was  the  conveisazione  given  by  j  our  president 
on  the  29tli  March,  which  was  attended  by  His  F^x- 
cellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  about  1,000  of  the 
elite  of  the  country.  Your  council  c:innot  help  feel- 
ing that  much  good  was  done  by  that  evening's  pro- 
ceedings in  placing  the  profession  in  its  right  position 
before  the  public  of  Dublin  and  Ireland  at  large.  The 
term  "  aichitcct"  in  this  country  is  of  such  large  ex- 
tension, embracing  every  man  who  works  at  a  build- 
ing wlio  is  of  a  higher  degree  than  a  hodman  or  , 
mortar-inixer,  that  it  was  important  to  shew  the  j 
world  that  the  architect  recognized  by  this  Institute 
was  a  person  who,  to  the  education  and  manners  of  a  | 
gentleman,  added  the  special  qualifications  of  an  artist  j 
and  man  of  .science.  It  rarely  happens  in  this  or  any 
other  country  that  so  many  architectural  drawings  of 
such  high  merit,  both  as  designs  and  as  works  of  art 
should  be  collected  together,  forming  an  exhibition 
which  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  necessity 
should  have  compelled  its  immediate  removal.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  drawings,  the  collections  of  photographs, 
and  specimens  of  art  manufacture  exhibited  were 
equally  creditable  to  the  industry  of  the  gentlemen  in- 
trusted with  collecting  them  together,  the  liberality 
of  the  several  tradesmen  and  artists  who  lent  them  fur 
exhibition,  and  indicative  of  satisfactory  demand  for 
objects  of  art  in  the  country.  Yourcouncil  cannot 
but  feel  that  if  a  similar  exhibition  could  be  got  up 
and  kept  open  for  some  time,  it  would  both  tend  to 
educate  the  public  in  architecture,  by  placing  before 
them  a  series  of  works  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and 
elevate  the  professors  of  the  ait  in  the  puldic  estima- 
tion,— in  no  respect  is  the  Irish  public  so  deficient  as 
in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  true  architec- 
ture,— they  have,  fir  so  many  years,  been  accustomed 
to  shams  and  conventionalities  that  they  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  bad.  Anything  with 
plenty  of  cut-stone  about  it  passes  for  a  fine  building 
and  good  architecture;  and  this  ignorance  can  only 
be  removed  by  continual  exhibitions  of  really  good 
architecture— good— not  from  the  amount  of  cut-stone 
employed,  but  from  the  display  of  cultivated  mind  and 
elevated  taste  shewn  in  the  dis[iosal  of  the  materials. 

Several  paper's  were  road  at  the  general  meetings  of 
the  Institute  during  the  session,  including  a  very  able 
treatise  on  "  the  Arrangement  of  Lunatic  Asylums,"  by 
Mr.  Fogerty,  illustrated  by  the  designs  for  the  Di.s- 
trict  Lunatic  A.sylum  for  the  county  of  Clare,  now  in 
progress  of  erection  ;  a  translation  and  conden.sation  of 
the  '  SUetcli  of  the  l.'ise  and  Progress  of  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  in  France"  hy  M.  Viollet-le- 
duCjby  Mr.  J.  H.  Owen — a  paper  of  very  great  in- 
terest as  removing  the  last  lingering  relics  of  that  sort 
of  impression  current  a  generation  hack,  that  Gothic 
architecture  gr  ew  out  of  some  sort  of  imitation  of  the 
interlacing  of  trees — whimsical  theories,  having  their 
origin  in  ignorance  and  ingenuity  combined  with  a 
lazy  temperament  th.it  contented  itself  with  wild 
guesses  where  real  philosophical  enquiry  was  tedious 
and  troublesome  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded 
to  M.  Viollet-le-duc  for  having  so  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  that  the  distinctive  features  of 
Mediajval  architecturesiinply  arose  fr-oin  the  necessitien 
of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  ;  that  the  pointed  arch 
has  its  origin  solely  in  the  mechanical  necessity  of 
carrying  a  great  weight  high  in  the  air,  and  trans- 
mitting to  earth  on  a  series  of  points,  and  that  without 
the  Gothic  style  the  Gothic  buildings  were  impossible. 

Mr.  E.  Trevor  Owen  read  a  paper  on  "  the  Grouping 
of  Mediaeval  Buttresses  and  Pinnacles,"  shewing  that 
there  was  an  order  and  method  employed  in  them, 
and  that  they  followed  a  rule  of  development  ana- 
logous to  the  style  of  the  period  at  which  they  were 
executed  ;  so  that,  apart  from  the  details,  it  would  be 
po.ssible  to  distinguish  the  period  from  the  mere 
grouping  and  the  outline. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Murray  read  a  paper  on  the  National 
Gallery  for  Ireland,  which  was  afterwards  published, 
it  must  be  confessed  without  producing  much  effect, 
which  is  principally  to  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Dublin  public  have  not  yet  received  sufficient 
eilucation  in  art  to  appreciate  good  ai-chitecture,  or  to 
recognize  either  its  pie.seiice  or  absence  in  a  building; 
it  can  only  be  from  such  a  cause  that  one  of  the  clique 
of  amateurs  from  Kensington,  whose  proceedings  are 
watched  with  jealousy  by  the  public  in  London,  could 
have  been  quietly  tolei-ated  in  wasting  little  less  than 
X30,000  in  producing  a  bad  and  unfinished  buililing 
in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Your  council  has  been  appealed  to  on  behalf  of 
some  of  the  builders  of  Dublin  with  reference  to  the 
charges  of  the  building  surveyors,  but  not  having  been 
furnished  with  any  particulars,  in  answer  to  their  re- 
quest for  them,  have  not  been  able  to  form  any  opinion 
on  the  subject. 


The  claim  of  the  stonecutters  of  Dublin  to  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  setting  cut-stone  work  was  recently 
brought  before  your  council  by  the  representatives  of 
that  body  ;  in  reply  your  council  feel  it  their  duty  to 
give  strong  expression  to  their  opinion  that  the  dis- 
pute was  about  a  point  of  no  importance  whatever; 
that  the  proper  object  of  ambition  on  the  stonecutteis' 
part  should  be  to  educate  their  hands  and  eyes  and 
raise  themselves  in  the  scale  of  art-workmen,  and 
that  while  no  man  ought  to  be  excluded  from  employ- 
ment as  a  stonesetter  because  he  was  a  stonecutter, 
neither  should  any  man  be  rejected  from  setting 
because  he  was  not  a  stonecutter;  that  the  matter 
was  one  which  should  properly  be  left  to  be  decided 
by  the  emplo3-er  whose  self-interest  would  lead  him 
to  employ  the  most  cflicient  parties. 

In  openirig  another  session  your  council  would  urge 
on  the  members  of  the  Institute  the  consideration  that 
the  success  and  interest  of  the  several  meetings  is 
mainly  dependent  on  having  papers  and  communica- 
tions to  be  read.  There  is  probably  no  member  of 
the  Institute  who  has  not,  in  the  course  of  his  practice, 
during  every  year  of  his  life,  some  matter  of  interest 
from  considerations  of  art,  or  technical  peculiarities, 
or  legal  doubts  and  difficulties;  the  putting  such 
things  shortly  and  simply  on  paper  involves  but  little 
trouble,  but  their  discussion  is  always  interesting  and 
frequently  most  profitable.  Yourcouncil  do  hope  that 
the  session  now  commencing  will  be  characterized  by 
more  exertion  on  the  part  of  individuMl  members,  iind 
that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Institute  will  not 
be  .suffered  to  fail  of  interest  from  lack  of  food  for 
discussion. 

In  common  with  the  general  public  of  Ireland  we 
have  to  regret  the  removal  from  among  us  of  our 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  man  whose  public  life 
had  been  associated  witli  Ireland  for  many  years  past, 
and  who  for  .some  yeais  past  had  taken  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  architecture  and  architects  of  Irehind  ; 
we  liave  only  to  hope  that  his  return  to  the  quiet  of 
private  life  may  lead  to  his  restoration  to  health  and. 
the  enjoyment  of  many  veiirs  happy  life. 

The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
just  read,  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  Duui.iN 
Brii.Di-;ii,  which  was  pa.ssed  by  the  meeting. 

The  following  were  elected  as  the  council  and 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President  :  Churles 
Lanyon,  Esq.,  R.H.A.  Vice-Presidents:  J.  Owen, 
Esq.;  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.;  Sir  John  ISenson.  Coun- 
cil:— Sir  T.  Deane,  R  H.A.;  F.  V.  Clarendon,  G.  C. 
Ashliii,  S.  Svmes,  J.  J.  M'Carthv,  K. Il.A.,  J.  Kawson 
Carndl,  W.  F.  Caldheck,  K.  H.  Carson,  W.  H.  Lynn, 
and  Parke  Neville,  Esqrs.  Hon.  Secretary  :  James 
H.  Owen,  Esi^.  Assistant  Hon.  Secretary  :  J.  J. 
Lyons,  Esq.  Treasurer:  \V.  G.  Murray,  Esq.,  R.H.A. 
Auditois;  N.  Montgomery,  and  J.  M-Curdy,  Esqrs. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BRIDGES. 

Annf.xki)  is  a  tabular  statement  of  some  interesting 
particulais  of  the  London  bridges. 


BUIOGES 

L'ngtli 

Width 

Area 

Cost 

Cost  per 
sq.  foot 

feet 

ft  in. 

sq.  feet. 

£ 

£  s.  li. 

9114 

So  6 

47,91-> 

542,150 

11    C  0 

Siiuthwark  

800 

42  6 

34.000 

384.000 

11    5  10 

liliickfriiU-s  

9».5 

42  0 

41.790 

1-57,840 

3  15  6 

Waterloo  

41  6 

57,270 

579,915 

10    0  0 

Hun£(erford  

1,535 

J3  4 

20,480 

98,760 

4  16  6 

Westminster  (Old) 

1,160 

43  0 

49.S80 

189.500 

7  16  0 

840 

.•!f;  2 

30..-!,s0 

,'iOO,(>00 

9  IG  0 

S-2i 

45  0 

41,490 

88,000 

2    5  0 

Westminster  ( New) 

990 

85  0 

80,000 

cstimat'd 

3    5  0 

Blackti'iars  ( New) .. 

980 

7fi  0 

77,000 

245.000 

3    5  0 

The  Art  Journal  of  November,  in  its  descripticni 
of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says  -"  It  has  attracted 
universal  attention  ;  its  construction  has,  we  believe, 
obtained  general  and  strong  approval  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  chiming  clocks  as  yet  manufactured  in 
this  country."  Benson's  new  show  rooms  contain 
clocks  designed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and 
include  clocks  for  the  drawing-room,  dining-rooin. 
bed-room, library ,  hall,  staircase,  bracket,  carriage, 
church,  turret,  railways,  warehouse, counting-house, 
with  musical,  astronomical,  and  every  description  of 
clock,  from  the  plainest  to  tlie  liifihest  quality  of 
which  the  art  is  at  present  capable.  Church  and 
turret  clocks  especially  estimated  for.  Benson's 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  clocks  and  watches  (free  by 
post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a  short  history  of 
clock  and  watch-making,  with  descriptions  and 
prices  ;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock 
or  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  clock.  Also  a  short  pamphlet 
on  cathedral  and  public  clocks,  free  for  one  stain[). 
J  W.  Benson  received  a  prize  medal  and  honour- 
able mention  in  classes  33  and  15.  33  and  34, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Branch  establishment,  03, 
Cornliill.  Established  1749.  Watch  and  clock 
maker  hy  special  warranto!  appointment  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


I 
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ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT,  SMITH- 
FIELD. 

The  antiquaries,  arcliitects,  and  ecclesiolopists  of 
London  liMve  at  tliis  inoiuent  an  opportunity  wliicli, 
in  flie  nature  of  things,  can  ne\ er  happen  a^ain.  If 
they  clioose  to  go  to  Sinithfield,  they  may  see  the 
majestic  choir  of  a  Romanesque  minster  of  almost 
the  first  class  in  tlie  liest  possible  condition  for 
minute  examination.  The  veneralile  remains  of  the 
fine  Priory  cliurch  of  St.  bartliolumew  the  Great, 
after  snfFcring  every  imaginable  mutilation  and  de- 
filement for  centuries,  are  ahout  to  he  rescued  from 
further  desecration.  As  yet,  however,  tlie  "  re- 
storer's" li md  has  not  touched  them.  Nothing 
lias  been  done  hitherto  beyond  simple  excavation 
and  removal  of  modern  fittings.  Pews  and  galleries, 
curtains,  wainscots,  and  glass-screens  have  been 
taken  away,  and  the  original  levels  have  been 
reached  ;  but  not  one  ancient  feature  has  yet  been 
interfered  with.  N(;\v  is  the  time  for  seeing  this 
noble  fragment  of  Romanesque  architecture  in  an 
untouched  state.  Before  long  it  must  be  again 
made  ready  for  the  use  of  the  parish.  We  Lave 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  a  model 
"  restoration,"  but  still  those  who  are  interested  in 
architecture  should  take  care  to  see  this  church 
now.  London  unfortunately  pos-esses  no  other 
equally  curious  relic  of  mediaeval  antiquity,  and 
such  a  siglitasmay  now  be  enjoyed  in  West  Smitli- 
field  will  never  be  seen  atrain. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  people  know  even  of 
the  existence  of  this  noble  church.  A  mutilated 
pointed  doorway  (now  buried  in  shops  and  houses), 
supposed  to  liave  belonged  to  the  original  west  front 
of  the  nave,  may  he  remembered  by  some  who  have 
vi'ited  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  the  other 
siiie  of  the  street.  And  the  name  of  Bartholomew 
Close  still  reminds  the  Londoner  of  the  precincts  of 
the  ancient  priory.  But  the  church  itself  has  long 
been  so  hidden  by  parasitical  buildings  tliat  a 
person  may  know  the  neighbourhood  pretty  well 
and  yet  never  have  seen  it.  What  remains  of 
Rahere's  church,  founded  in  1101,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  finished  about  1123,  is  nothing  but 
a  choir,  with  an  ai.--le  or  procession-])ath  surroundini; 
its  apsidal  east  end,  the  crossing  (at  the  original 
intersection  of  the  transepts)  and  one  bay  only — the 
easternmost  one  — of  the  nave.  These  remains  are 
coeval  with  the  naves  of  the  cathedrals  of  Durham, 
Norwich,  and  Peterborough.  The  orisjinal  length 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  seems  to  have  been  ahout  280 
feet,  and  its  breadth  60  feet.  These  proportions, 
it  may  be  useful  to  state,  are  a  little  less  than  those 
of  Rochester  Cathedral.  At  the  dissolution  of  re- 
ligious houses  the  nave  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
conventual  buildings  were  disposed  of  to  various 
persons.  The  choir  and  transepts  were  granted  in 
1544  to  the  parishioners,  for  their  use  as  a  parish 
church  ;  and  from  that  time  till  now — except  that 
about  16"2.5  the  original  tower  was  taken  down  and 
a  new  one  built  of  brieU  in  the  style  or  no-style  of 
the  period — nothing  has  been  done  to  the  shell 
beyond  the  ordinary  repairs  and  beaulifioations  of 
successive  cliurchwardens.  But  to  what  a  slate  of 
decay  and  desolation  three  hinidred  years  of  con- 
temptuous neglect  may  reduce  an  ancient  structure, 
no  one  will  fully  unilerstand  who  does  not  see  the 
church  in  its  present  transitional  comlilion.  In  the 
first  place,  the  internal  level  has  been  raised  two 
or  three  feet,  either  (jradually  by  iinrainural  inter- 
ments, or  designeilly  in  order  to  remedy  the  detects 
of  imperfect  draininir.  Outside,  the  accumulation 
of  soil  is  quite  amazini;.  The  church,  indeed,  is 
now  nearly  subterranean.  It  was  ajjproached,  until 
the  other  day,  by  steep  descemling  staircases  at  all 
its  entrances  ;  and,  in  the  north  aisle,  the  apices  of 
some  blocked  arches  which  formerly  oi)ened  into  a 
chantry  scarcely  showed  above  the  level  of  the  ex- 
ternal ground.  About  12  feet  was  the  average 
depth,  perhaps,  to  which  the  church  was  buried. 
And,  of  this  accumulation  of  soil,  a  very  large 
proportion  was  composed  of  decaying  human  re- 
mains. Inside  and  outside  dead  bodies  had  been 
crowded  togetlier  without  any  pretence  of  decency, 
until  at  last  the  whole  was  a  mass  of  corru|)tion. 
Kven  now,  after  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
by  the  excavators,  the  place  is  scarcely  fit  to  be 
visited.  A  huge  pile  of  human  bones,  in  every 
stage  of  decay,  is  heaped  up  in  the  north  aisle,  and 
covered  by  a  tarpaulin.  Behind  the  altar,  in  the 
apse,  is  another  charnel-house,  the  stench  from 
which  is  most  oft'eiisi»e.  Tlie  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
parish  authorities  do  not  know  how  to  dispose  of 
the-<e  remains.  We  are  informed  that  all  the 
cemeteries  refuse  to  allow  thrse  bones  to  be  re-in- 
terred ill  their  grounds,  unless  they  are  packed 
close  in  separate  coffins  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  it 
would  cost  £l}00  loelFect  this.  The  best  suggestion 
that  we  have  heard  for  meeting  the  difiicully  is 
this  : — that  a  larye  excavation  should  he  made  in 
the  principal  burial-ground  (the  former  nave  of  the 
church),  the  subjacent  soil,  which  is  exccUentgravel, 
removed,  aiid  the  bones  lov\ered  into  the  deep  pit 


80  formed.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  many  wor- 
shippers in  this  church  must  have  suffered  (atally 
from  the  putrescence  that  surrounded  them.  It 
need  not  he  said  that  the  whole  interior  was  fear- 
fully damp  anil  cold.  Even  paint  and  whitewash 
could  not  disanise  the  universal  decay  that  was  in 
progress  Dry  rot  and  mildew  reigned  supreme. 
When  the  modern  [lews,  &c.,  were  retnoved  the 
other  day,  it  was  found  that  the  stem  of  the  pulpit 
— which  was  of  the  wine-glass  shape — was  reduced 
to  touchwood.  The  whole  affair  rested  in  reality 
on  a  weak  iron  tie  which  was  supported  on  nothii  g 
stronger  than  the  side  of  a  pew  ;  and  it  is  a  mercy 
that  some  preacher,  more  energetic  or  more  corpu- 
lent than  usual,  did  not  bring  the  pulpit  down  with 
a  crash.  So  reckless  had  been  tiie  treatment  of  the 
interior  that,  when  the  pews  were  removed,  it  was 
found  that  one  or  two  of  the  massive  columns  had 
been  hacked  and  pared  (for  the  sake  perhaps  of  i 
gaining  an  extra  seat),  until  nothing  but  the  rubble 
core  remained.  E\ery  sor'  '•f  encroachment  has 
been  permitted.  All  along  i.ie  north  side,  frail 
houses  ha\e  been  built  with  timber  structures  abut- 
ting on  the  ruinous  wall  of  the  narrow  space  (only 
a  few  feet  broad)  surrounding  the  church.  The 
whole  trifiirium  of  the  north  aisle  has  been  cut  off 
from  the  cliurch  and  turned  into  a  parochial  school, 
and  a  master's  house  somehow  made  out  of  it  at  the 
east  end.  A  still  worse  (ate  has  befallen  the  apse. 
It  would  seem  that  the  original  Romanesque  apse 
was  cut  away,  at  its  extreme  end,  bef  ne  the  Refor- 
mation ;  probably  for  the  insertion  of  one  of  those 
huge  Third-pointed  altar-screens,  of  which  Win- 
chester, St.  Alban's,  and  St.  Marv  Overy's  in 
Southwark,  are  the  be«t  examples.  B  it  no  such 
reredos,  unhappily,  remains.  There  is  a  mere  modern 
straight  wall  of  no  historical  or  architectural  value; 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Romanesque  arches  will 
be  a  very  easy  task,  a«  the  original  curve,  and  base- 
ment, and  mouldings  remain.  But  the  part  of  the 
triforium  immediately  over  the  apse  has  been,  most 
unaccountably,  alie  lated  from  the  church.  A  fringe 
maker's  house  and  factory,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  old  Lady  ('hapel,  or  Prior's  lodgings  (it  is 
doubtful  which),  has  encroached  here  into  the  very 
body  of  the  building,  the  ambulatory  extending 
beneath  it.  And — what,  in  these  days,  is  some- 
thing surprising— -the  occupants  do  not  seem  disposed 
to  give  up,  either  for  or  without  a  consideration, 
their  rights  of  possession.  Until  they  do  so,  the 
restoration  of  the  triforium  as  a  whole  will  be  im- 
possi.  le.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  gentle- 
men will  soon  permit  the  parish  to  re- acquire  the 
right  to  use  its  own  church.  The  south  triforium 
has  disappeared  altogether.  A  vestry  has  been 
built  over  the  south  transept  ;  and  the  north  transept 
is  converted  bodily  into  a  dwelling-house.  Cer- 
tainly, a  more  hopeless  task  seldom  awaited  acliurcb- 
restorer. 

After  long  delays  and  hindrances  of  all  sorts,  an 
influential  committee  has  been  formed  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  works,  and  a  considerable,  but  alto- 
gether inadequate,  sum  lias  been  raised.  We  believe, 
as  we  said,  that  the  works  are  in  good  hands. 
Mr.  Mayter  Lewis  and  Mr.  Slater  are  the  architects 
employed  ;  and  several  well-known  names,  entitled 
to  all  coiifiilence,  app^-ar  on  the  list  of  the  coiiimittee. 
Their  first  contract  has  been  conflneil  to  clearing 
the  interior,  and  removing  the  lieapeil-up  soil  from 
the  outer  walls.  This  has  been  very  successfully 
done.  Th-  exterior  now  stands  free,  with  an  open 
trench  all  round  it  ;  and  a  deep  drain  has  been  con- 
structed which  will  keep  the  area  fairly  dry  for  the 
future.  Inside,  the  discoveries  have  been  surticieni  ly 
interesting.  The  iiases  of  the  columns  have  been 
found  almost  perfect,  and  in  several  places  an  origi- 
nal pavement  of  liles  has  lieen  brought  to  light  in 
sihi.  Large  numbers  of  encaustic  tile-*,  and  in- 
numerable fragments  of  carved  work,  often  bearing 
traces  of  colour  and  gilding,  have  been  discovered  ; 
all  of  which  have  been  most  carefully  preserved  by 
the  clerk  of  the  works.  One  discovery  iiuzzled  the 
explorers  for  a  long  time.  A  whole  dcjiosit  of  small 
earthenware  sticks  was  found  in  one  place— all  of 
them  exactly  alike,  alioiit  five  iiii  lies  long,  ami  in 
shape  snniel liiiig  like  a  thin  baluster.  Tlie  authori- 
ties of  the  lii  iti.ih  Museum  pronounced  at  once  that 
they  were  wig-curlers  I  It  would  seem  as  though 
some  defunct  hairdresser  of  '^ueen  Anne's  limes 
had  chosen  to  be  buried  in  his  wig,  with  the  ciirling- 
piii  in  each  curl.  Architecturally,  the  proportions 
of  the  choir  and  its  surrounding  ambulatory,  now 
that  they  are  fully  seen,  are  very  noble  ;  and,  in 
particular,  the  perspective  of  the  vaulted  south  aisle, 
which  is  now  opened  in  uuiiilerrupted  len.ith,  is 
almost  unrivalled.  Ritually,  it  is  now  seen  that 
the  ancient  stalls  extended  across  the  transept ;  and 
that  the  rood-loft  occupied  the  eastern  bay  of  the 
nave.  A  wall,  which  is  clearly  ancient,  extending 
across  the  north  transept  arch,  entirely  blocking  it. 
On  the  south  side  thereappears  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  similar  wall,  which,  however,  could  only  have 
formed  a  low  hacking  to  the  stalls.  Some  indications 


of  the  basement  of  the  rood-screen  were  also  brought 
to  light. 

Many  difficult  qiiesliotis  await  the  decision  of 
the  committee  in  tlin  further  progress  of  the  works. 
The  completion  of  the  apse  would  seem  to  be  the 
first  step  in  point  of  importance,  after  the  general 
reparation  of  the  fabric.  It  may  be  some  time 
before  the  northern  triforium  can  he  rescued  from 
its  present  destination  ;  hut  we  should  counsel  the 
immediate  restitution  of  the  southern  one.  Unless 
this  is  done,  we  are  told  that  a  row  of  recently  built 
mean  tenements,  very  closely  adjoining  the  south 
aisle,  will  acquire  rights  of  air  and  light  as  against 
the  church.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  re-otieiiiiig  of  the  triforial  arcade  would  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  architectural  etf'ect  of 
the  interior.  Many  years  will  pass,  it  may  be, 
before  the  whole  choir  can  be  Ihorongtily  reinstated. 
It  is  to  hebnped  that  nothing  will  be  done  now  that 
after  generations  will  regret.  The  Ireatment  of  the 
clerestory,  which  is  of  fifteenth-century  date,  but 
finely  proportioned,  and  of  the  roof,  which  is 
modern,  will  he  no  easy  matter.  It  is  probable  that 
minute  examinai ion  of  the  fabric  will  throw  some 
light  on  these  ditficiilt  prolilenis.  'I'here  are  some 
monuments  of  great  interest  in  the  church.  That 
of  Prior  Rahere,  the  King's  Minstrel,  the  founder  of 
the  priory  and  of  the  adjacent  hospital,  standing  on 
the  north  of  the  altar,  is  of  good  Perpendicular  date, 
and  cinnot  be  m^ved  Ojipositeto  it  is  a  Jacobean 
tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Mildinay,  founder  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cainhriilge,  and  Chancellor  of  the  ExcIk  - 
qiier  to  Q'leeii  Elizabeth.  It  interferes  grievously 
with  t he  arcade,  and  might  advaniageously  lie  moveii 
to  the  blank  wall  nndpr  the  north  transept  arch. 
We  hear  with  pleasure  that  all  the  oilier  monuineiits 
will  be  car.'fiilly  presfrved.  it  is  very  gialifying 
to  see  an  historical  inoinimi'nt  so  well  cared  for  as 
St.  Bartholomew's  the  Great  promises  to  be  in  its 
present — conservation,  we  will  say,  rather  than 
—  restoration.  We  counsel  a  visit  to  the  building 
in  its  presiiit  most  interesting  state;  and,  as  funds 
are  greatly  wanted,  we  hope  that  visitors  will  not 
forget  the  claims  which  the  work  has  upon  all  who 
know  the  value  of  these  precious  relics  of  the  past. 
This  church  is  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  Lon- 
doners than  S.  Germain  des  Pres  is  to  the  people  of 
Paris.  It  will  be  di>credilable  if  St.  Bartholomew's 
the  Great  is  not  at  least  as  well  restored  as  that 
famous  church. — Saturday  Review. 


INSTITUTION  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
TiiK  eighth  session  of  this  Institution  commenced  on 
the  3rd  nil. — Jamh;s  R.  NAfiER,  Esq.,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  President  delivered  an  address,  in  the  conrse 
of  which  he  said: — A  matter  of  coiisideiable  impor- 
tance to  mill-owners  has  recently  come  before  me,  in 
a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Strype,  on  the  influence  of  the 
"  Inertia  of  the  reciprocating  paits  of  steam  engiiie.s, 
&c.,  read  in  Feliruaiy,  18ri.'5,  to  the  Iiistitutinn  of 
Civil  ICiigineeis  of  Ireland.  The  subject  is  not  new, 
although  I  have  only  lately  seen  its  importance.  M. 
le  Cbatelller  puhlishtdu  similar  analysis  in  connection 
with  the  stability  of  locomotives  in  the  year  1819. 
Mr.  Strype  states  that  the  irregularity  of  the  motion 
produced  by  the  d  ITerence  of  the  initial  and  final  pres- 
sure of  steam  in  an  engine  wuikiiig  exjiaiisively  is 
greatly  over-rated  in  the  case  of  single  cylinder 
engines;  that  the  inertia  of  the  woikiiig  beam  and 
other  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine  becomes  a  re- 
gulating medium,  such  as  is  requiied  for  equali  .ing 
on  the  crank-pin  the  great  difference  of  pressure  uu 
the  piston  between  the  first  and  last  of  the  stroke, 
when  a  considerable  ainoniit  of  expansion  is  ii.sed. 
As  the  accelerating  force  of  the  reciprocating  paits 
of  tlie  engine  varies  as  their  weights  and  squares  of 
their  velocities,  a  skilful  mechanic  will  have  very 
little  trouble  in  so  designing  a  new  undivided  expan- 
sion eng'ne,  with  any  given  ratio  of  expansion,  .so 
that  its  motion  shall  he,  at  least,  as  regular  as  any 
other  engine  with  the  same  ratio  of  expansion  diviiled 
among  two  or  more  cylinders,  and  shall  be  mor« 
regular  than  many  single  cylinder  engines  with  a  less 
ratio  of  e.xpansion.  The  simplicity  of  the  single  cy- 
linder engine,  with  undivided  expansion,  recommends 
itself  before  any  combination  dividing  the  expansion 
among  two  or  more  cylinders.  Mr.  Strype  had  a 
favorable  oppot  'nity  of  comparing  the  economy  of 
the  single  cylim.or  engine  with  the  double  cylinder 
engine.  He  states  that  a  pair  of  single  cylinder  en- 
gines of  245  I.  H.  p.  con»umed  thirty-three  tons  of 
coal  per  week,  and  that  a  double  cylinder  engine  of 
17G  I.  H.  p.  consumed  forty  tons  per  week,  or,  calcu- 
lating for  equal  amounts  of  power,  the  fuel  for  the 
undivided  expansion  engine  was  to  that  for  the  divided 
expansion  engine  as  1  to  IJ  nearly.  Both  engines 
were  connected  with  flax-spinning  mills  ;  both  had 
boilers  of  the  same  number,  construction,  and  di- 
mensions; both  had  the  same  amount  of  expansion,  4 
to  1,  and  used  the  same  quality  of  coals.    It  is  not 
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stated  that  the  cylinders  of  either  were  cased  with 
steam,  or  in  any  way  heated.  The  loss  in  the  divided 
expansion  engine  he  ascribes  chiefly  to  the  waste  in 
the  passages.  In  the  remarlts  I  sent  last  session  to 
re-open  the  discussion  on  the  effects  of  super-heated 
steam,  &c.,  1  proposed,  for  the  detection  of  the  acid 
which  I  believed  was  the  cause  of  the  corrosion  in 
marine  boilers,  the  placing  of  pieces  of  polished  marble 
in  the  steam  and  water,  expecting  that  the  acid 
would  show  itself  by  destroying  the  polish.  I  had 
six  pieces  placed  in  different  parts  of  the"  Lancefield's" 
boiler,  and  left  them  there  for  six  weeks.  The  result 
was  that  the  white  marble  from  the  water  became 
yellow,  and  the  shining  polish  was  destroyed,  but 
whether  the  latter  was  caused  by  a  deposit  from  the 
boiler  water  or  by  the  acid  action  which  I  expected, 
I  cannot  tell.  The  polished  pieces  taken  from  the 
steam  space  were  not  perceptibly  changed  either  in 
calor  or  in  polish.  Thinking,  then,  that  zinc  would 
be  as  good  a  test  of  the  presence  of  acid  as  marble,  I 
had  a  piece  about  4  ft.  long  by  3  in.  broad,  by  3-16ths 
thick,  placed  vertically,  part  in  the  steam  and  part 
in  the  water ;  it  was  in  the  boiler  for  three  weeks. 
The  lowest  part  which  was  immersed  about  18  inches, 
was  greatly  corroded,  the  corrosion  decreasing  up  to 
the  highest  part,  which,  in  the  steam,  appeared  to  be 
little  affected.  Lime  was  suggested  as  the  cheapest 
remedy  for  this  supposed  acid  action.  I  was  afraid, 
however,  to  venture  on  the  quantity  thought  to  be 
necessary — viz.,  about  201bs.  per  hour,  and  tried  only 
about  Slbs.  per  hour.  The  effect  was  imperceptible,  as 
shown  by  the  corrosion  of  another  similar  piece  of 
zinc  placed  in  a  similar  position  dui-ing  another  three 
weeks,  the  boiler  primed  with  every  addition  of  the 
lime.  Whether  the  corrosion  of  the  zinc  is  any  indi- 
cation of  the  preservation  of  the  iron  or  otherwise  I 
do  not  know.  If  it  is,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
too  expensive  a  remedy.  I  expect,  however,  better 
results  from  soda  ash,  which  I  purpose  trying  again  ; 
but  I  feel  the  want  of  a  delicate  and  ready  test  to 
show  the  effect  at  once,  or  without  waiting  for  months, 
or  it  may  be  years,  to  find  out  perhaps  tliat  the  re- 
medy has  made  things  worse.  Mr.  J.  C.  Foster  has 
tested  some  of  the  condensed  steam  from  the  safety 
valve  casing,  and  from  the  cylinder  jacket  of  the 
Lancefield,  and  found  both  acid.  During  a  voyage 
to  the  IMediterraneau  last  spring,  I  tried  to  get  some 
experience  as  to  the  rolling  &c.,  of  the  ship  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  weather  was  too  fine,  the  ship  behaved 
too  well,  or  I  was  too  obtuse  to  profit  much  by  the 
sea  breezes.  I  had  Professor  Smith's  free  revolver 
with  me,  and  on  several  occasions  recoriled  both  tlie 
angles  and  times  of  rolling;  but  for  want  of  other 
data  my  observations  are,  I  believe,  useless.  From 
the  frequent  upsetting  of  one  of  the  back  rails  of  a 
cabin  seat,  I  inferred  that  on  these  occasions  the  ves- 
sel rolled  from  the  vertical  about  30  degrees ;  and 
the  length  of  the  waves,  which  I  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  those  I  had  measured  when  the  wind  was 
fair,  about  three  hundred  feet.  Professor  Kankine 
from  these  data  has  calculated  that  the  ship  rolled  to 
an  angle  about  three  times  greater  than  the  greatest 
slope  of  the  waves.  I  was  indebted  to  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers for  making  a  glass  bottle  the  end  of  my 
measuring  line  instead  of  the  piece  of  wood  I  had 
provided.  With  such  an  apparatus  the  lengths  of 
the  waves  can  be  verj'  accurately  measured.  Waves 
about  170  feet  long  travelled  about  22  feet  a  second 
faster  than  the  vessel  at  11  nautical  miles  an  hour. 
The  height  of  these  waves,  judging  by  their  rise  and 
fall  on  the  middle  of  the  ship,  I  measured  about  12  ft., 
and  of  the  largest  about  13^  feet.  It  is  staietl  by 
Professor  Rankine,  in  explanation  of  some  ships  get- 
ting pooped,  that  the  sea  wave  adds  itself  to  the 
following  wave  created  by  the  ship  herself.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  not  that  ships  with  full  sterns  are  more 
frequently  pooped  than  ships  with  finer  sterns,  I  think 
it  is  evident  that  ships  to  be  used  where  heavj'  seas 
are  to  be  met  with  should  have  finer  sterns  than  those 
for  smoother  seas  ;  for  besides  the  speed  of  the  vessel 
being  greater  running  before  a  gale  than  in  smooth 
water,  there  is  the  backward  current  of  the  water  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea  to  be  allowed  for.  In  the  case 
of  the  waves  300  feet  long  to  which  I  have  alluded 
this  backward  current  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  trough,  calculated  by  the  usual  formula,  would 
be  from  2^  to  3  nautical  miles  an  hour,  so  that  the 
stern  of  a  vessel  intended  for  a  speed  of  10  or  11 
miles  an  hour  in  such  seas  should  be  made  suitable 
for  a  speed  in  still  water  of  from  12  to  13  miles  an 
hour.  The  wave  current  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
travelling,  as  it  does,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  wave  created  by  a  vessel  running  with  the  sea 
■with  a  stern  too  short  for  the  velocity  of  ship  and 
wave  current,  may  cause  the  ship's  stern  wave  to 
break.  Great  masses  of  water  broke  when  the  stern 
was  in  the  trough,  under  the  quarters  of  the  vessel  in 
which  I  sailed.  The  waves  were  then  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty-three  miles  an  hour,  while 
the  vessel  was  following  them  at  the  rate  of  about 
eleven.  I  expect  this  phenomenon  is  common  enough 
in  heavy  weather,  and  that  these  may  be  the  seas 
which  poop  vessels,  small  relatively  to  the  waves,  or 


larger  vessels,  with  sterns  too  short  for  them.  The 
question  of  great  guns  v.  great  or  little  ships  is  still  a 
subject  of  great  interest.  There  has  been  a  system 
lately  proposed  by  Mr.  M'Laine,  of  Belfast,  which  I 
expect  will  ere  long  recommend  itself.  Instead  of 
turning  one  or  inore  turrets  enclosing  small  guns,  as 
in  Captain  Cole's  by  hand  or  otherwise,  Mr.  M'Laine 
turns  the  whole  ship  by  means  of  her  propelling 
power,  and  proposes  to  fire  monstrous  gun«  froin  her 
well-protected  bow.  The  vessel  is  to  be  propelled  and 
manoeuvred  by  two  submerged  propellers  at  the  stern. 

A  report  of  a  committee  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Laurie,  regarding  a  proposal  to  unite  with  the  Scottish 
Shipbuilders'  Association,  which  showed  that  the 
amalgamation  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  continue  the 
negociations. 

A  paper  was  then  read  "  On  Bitnmenized  Paper 
Pipes,"  by  Mr.  Maquet,  specimens  of  which  were  ex- 
hibited, for  gas  and  water.  An  animated  discussion 
followed ;  after  which  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
was  called  to  the  desirableness  of  getting  papers  on 
the  working  of  coal-cutting  engines,  recently  suc- 
cessfully introduced. — North  British  Mail. 


NEW  STATUES  FOR  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Tub  British  Museum  received  last  week  the  statues 
from  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  recently  purchased 
from  his  majesty  the  ex-king  of  Naples. 

These  statues,  nine  in  number,  are  as  follow:  — 

1.  A  Mercury,  nearly  identical  in  pose  and  scale 
with  the  celebrated  statue  in  the  Belvedere  of  the 
Vatican.  Another  copy  of  this  work  exists  in  the 
gallery  at  Lansdovvne- house,  of  which  it  forms  the 
principal  ornament.  Of  these  three  Jlercuries  the  one 
in  the  Farnese  Palace  is  the  most  complete,  having 
undergone  very  little  restoration,  and  it  was  by  re- 
ference to  this  figure  that  Visconti  showed  that  the 
figure  in  the  Vatican  was  not  an  Antinous,  as  was 
formerly  supposed.  All  three  statues  are  doubtless 
copies  of  some  celebrated  original.  It  woulil  be  diffi- 
cult, without  placing  these  statues  side  by  side,  to 
determine  which  of  the  three  is  the  most  beautiful 
work  of  art,  but  competent  judges  are  disposed  to 
give  the  palm  to  the  Farnese  Mercury  as  the  figure 
which  preserves  most  faithfully  the  style  of  the  ex- 
quisite Greek  original  wliicli  has  formed  the  prototype 
of  all  three.  The  head  of  this  figure  is  remarkable 
for  that  pensive  expression  winch  ancient  art  de- 
lighted to  associate  with  the  perfeciion  of  physical 
beauty.  Every  feature  is  intact,  and  the  surface  of 
the  marble  in  admirable  condition.  The  neck  is 
inclined  gracefully  on  one  side,  and  there  is  in  the 
form  that  inimitable  combination  of  suppleness  with 
strength  which  the  Greek  sculptor  had  for  ever  before 
his  eyes  in  the  jmlcestra,  and  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  races  of  the  Levant.  Vestiges  of 
colour  may  yet  be  traced  in  the  drapery  at  the  back 
of  this  figure. 

2.  An  equestrian  statue  of  a  Roman  Emperor  of 
heroic  size.  The  head  is  that  of  Caligula,  but  doubts 
have  been  entertained  whether  it  belongs  to  the  body. 
The  legs  of  the  horse  have  also  been  restored  in  places, 
but  on  the  whole  this  group  is  in  very  fine  condition, 
and  especially  interesting,  as  being  one  of  the  very 
few  equestrian  statues  which  have  been  preserved  to 
us  from  antiquity.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  only 
foursuch  groups  exist  in  marble,  viz.,  the  two  statues  of 
the  Baibi  in  tlie  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  the  mu- 
tilated torso  of  a  Persian  figure  from  the  Mausoleum, 
and  the  Farnese  group. 

As  a  work  of  art  this  group  is  inferior  to  the  two 
groups  at  Naples,  and  also  to  the  bronze  Marcus 
Aurelius  of  the  Roman  Capitol.  It  is,  however,  a 
good  specimen  of  Roman  monumental  art,  and  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  student  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

3.  The  celebrated  and  unique  copy  of  the  Diadu- 
menos  of  Polycletus.  This  figure,  an  engraving  of 
which  is  given  in  K.  O.  Muller's  Denkmiilar  d.  a. 
Kuiist,  taf.  xxxi..  No.  136,  represents  a  Greek  athlete 
binding  a  diadem  round  his  head,  whence  the  name 
Diadumenos,  by  which  the  figure  was  known  in  the 
ancient  schools.  In  the  form  we  see  the  same  cha- 
racteristics as  in  the  types  of  Phidias,  great  muscular 
development  in  all  the  nobler  points  of  the  figure, 
united  with  an  exquisite  harinony  of  proportion,  so 
that  the  predominant  expression  which  the  figure 
suggests  is  rather  that  of  grace  than  of  mere  brute 
force.  This  figure  has  a  special  interest  to  the  student 
of  art,  because  it  is  an  unquestioned  copy,  and  the 
only  one  in  existence  in  the  round  from  that  work  of 
Polycletus  which  the  judgment  of  antiquity  esteemed 
one  of  his  two  master-pieces ;  which,  like  his  other 
chef  d'auvre,  the  Doryphorus,  was  used  as  a  canon  of 
proportions  in  the  ancient  schools,  and  which,  at  a 
later  period,  sold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  100  talents, 
equal  to  £25,000. 

4.  An  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude as  the  beautiful  statue  from  Cyrene,  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  naked.    This  figure  has  been  a 


good  deal  restored,  but  the  modern  additions  have 
been  made  with  great  skill  and  knowledge. 

6.  An  heroic  figure,  to  which  no  name  has  as  yet 
been  assigned.  It  may  possibly  represent  a  king  of 
the  Macedonian  period  in  the  character  of  a  deity, 
according  to  the  system  of  local  portraiture  which 
came  in  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
figure  is  well  modelled. 

7.  A  Satyr  holding  up  a  basket  in  which  is  an 
Araorino.  The  statue  is  of  the  Roman  period,  and 
not  very  finely  executed,  but  the  motive  is  noiyand 
unusual,  and  the  sculpture  in  admirable  condition. 
The  two  remaining  statues  in  the  collection  are  a 
group  of  Mercury  and  Herse  badly  restored,  but 
interesting  on  account  of  the  subject,  and  a  male 
torso. 

An  interesting  notice  of  the  statues  now  acquired 
by  the  British  Museum,  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Gerhard,  of  Berlin,  is  to  be  found  in  Bunsen's  great 
work  on  the  topography  of  Rome.  These  statues 
formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Farnese  collection,  the 
remainder  of  which  is  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  and  most,  if  not  .'11,  of  which  were  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 


THE  CORPORATION  AND  PROJECTIONS 

IN  THE  STREETS. 
As  so  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration with  reference  to  projections  and  signs  in 
the  public  thoroughfares,  we  have  thought  it  advi- 
sable to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Dublin  Improvement 
Act  Amendment  Act,  1861,  and  now  reprint  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  those  provisions  of  it  which 
refer  to  the  matter  in  question.  We  would  counsel 
all  those  who  receive  notices  of  an  unreasonable 
character  to  make  a  firm  stand  in  defence  of  their 
rights,  as  it  is  by  such  a  course  alone  that  a  stop 
will  be  put  to  this  system  of  petty  persecution  : — 

0.  If  any  porch,  shed,  projecting  window,  step, 
cellar  door,  or  window,  or  steps  leading  itito  any 
cellar  or  otherwise,  lamp,  lamp-post,  lamp-iron,  sign, 
sign-post,  sign-iron,  show  board,  window-shutter, 
wall,  gate,  fence,  or  openins,  or  any  other  projection 
or  obstruction  placed  or  made  against  or  in  front  of 
any  house  or  building  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
(save  and  except  such  projections  as  are  authorized 
by  the  rules  specified  in  section  nine  in  this  Act), 
shall  be  an  annoyance  to  the  public  in  consequence 
of  tlie  same  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  building 
of  any  street,  or  into  or  over  or  being  an  encroach- 
ment upon,  or  being  made  in  or  endangering  or 
rendering  less  commodious  the  passage  along  any 
street  within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  corporation  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  such  house  or  building  to  re- 
move sucli  projection  or  obstruction,  or  to  alter  the 
same  in  such  manner  as  the  corporation  think  fit, 
a  id  such  owner  or  occupier  shall,  within  fourteen 
days  after  ihe  service  of  such  notice  upon  hiin,  re- 
move such  projection  or  obstruction,  or  alter  the 
same  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  corporation, 
and  if  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  such  house  or 
building  neglect  or  refuse,  within  fourteen  days  after 
such  notice,  to  remove  sucli  projection  or  obstruction, 
or  to  alter  the  same  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
corporation,  he  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding 
five  pounds,  and  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings  for  every  day  during  which  such  projection 
or  obstruction  continues  after  the  expiration  of  such 
fourteen  days  from  the  time  when  he  may  be 
convicted  of  any  offence  contrary  to  the  provisions 
hereof. 

7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  corporation,  if  any 
shed,  lamp,  lamp-post,  lamp-iron,  sign,  sign-post, 
sign-iron,  or  showboard  which  has  been  placed  or 
made  against  or  in  front  of  any  house  or  building 
in  any  such  street  before  the  passing  of  this  Act 
shall  be  an  annoyance  as  aforesaid,  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  removed  or  altered  as  they  think  fit: 
provided  always,  that  the  corporation  shall  give 
notice  in  writing  of  such  intended  removal  or  alter- 
ation to  the  owner  or  occupier  against  or  in  front  of 
whose  house  or  building  such  shed,  lamp,  lamp-post, 
lamp-iron,  sign,  sign-post,  sign-iron,  or  showboard 
shall  be,  thirty  days  before  such  removal  or  alter- 
ation shall  be  commenced,  and  shall  make  reasonable 
compensation  to  every  person  who  shall  incur  any 
loss  or  damage  by  such  removal,  excepting  in  cases 
where  the  same  may  now  be  removable  under  any 
Act,  in  which  case  no  compensation  shall  be  made, 
and  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  if  any,  and 
the  expense  of  such  removal  or  alteration,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  corporation  out  of  the  improvement  fund 
of  the  said  borough. 

8.  All  notices  to  be  given  by  the  corporation  for 
the  removal  of  obstructions  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  given  within  two  years  from  the 
completion  of  the  same  or  from  the  passing  of  this 
Act. 
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9.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  as  to  pro- 
jections from  new  buildings :  — Every  coping,  cornice, 
facia,  window  dressing,  portico,  balcony,  verandah, 
balustrade,  or  architectural  projection  or  decoration 
whatsoever,  and  also  the  eaves  or  cornices  to  any 
overhanging  roof,  except  the  cornices  and  dressings 
to  the  window-fronts  of  shops,  and  except  the  eaves 
and  cornices  to  detatched  and  semi-detatched  dwel- 
ling houses,  distant  at  least  tlfteen  feet  from  any 
Other  building,  and  from  the  ground  of  any  adjoining 
owner,  shall,  unless  the  corporation  otherwise  permit, 
be  of  brick,  tile,  stone,  artificial  stone,  slate,  cement, 
or  other  fire-proof  material  :  In  streets  or  alleys 
of  a  less  width  than  thirty  feet,  any  shop-front  may 
project  beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  building  to 
which  it  belongs  for  five  inches  and  no  more;  and 
any  cornice  of  any  such  shop-front  may  project 
thirteen  inches  and  no  more ;  and  in  any  street  or 
alley  of  a  width  greater  than  thirty  feet  any  shop- 
front  may  project  ten  inches  and  no  more,  and  the 
cornice  may  project  for  eighteen  inches  from  the 
external  wall  but  no  more.  No  part  of  the  wood- 
work of  any  shop-front  shall  be  fixed  nearer  than 
four  and  a-half  inches  from  the  line  of  junction  of 
any  adjoining  premises  unless  a  pier  or  corbel  of 
stone,  brick,  or  other  fire-proof  material  four  and 
a-half  inches  wide  at  the  least  is  built  or  fixed  next 
to  such  adjoining  premises  as  high  as  such  wood- 
work is  fixed,  and  projects  an  inch  at  the  least  in 
front  of  the  face  thereof :  The  roof,  roof-flat,  or 
gutter  of  every  buHding,  and  every  balcony,  ver- 
andah, shop-front,  or  other  projection,  must  be  so 
arranged  and  constructed  and  so  supplied  with 
gutters  and  pipes  as  to  prevent  the  water  therefrom 
from  dropping  upon  or  running  over  any  public  way  : 
Except  in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  this  section  in 
the  case  of  shop-fronts,  and  with  the  exception  of 
water-pipes  and  their  appurtenances,  copings,  cor- 
nices, facias,  window  dressings,  and  other  like 
architectural  decorations,  no  projection  from  any 
building  shall  extend  beyond  the  general  line  of 
fronts  in  any  street  except  with  the  permission  of 
the  corporation. 

10.  No  building  shall,  without  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  corporation,  be  erected  beyond  the 
regular  line  of  buildings  in  the  street  in  which  the 
same  is  Situate,  in  case  the  distance  of  such  line  of 
buildings  from  the  highway  do  not  exceed  thirty 
feet  or  within  thirty  feet  of  the  highway  where  the 
distance  of  the  line  of  buildings  therefrom  amounts 
to  or  exceedi  thirty  feet,  notwithstanding  there 
being  gardens  or  vacant  spaces  between  the  line  of 
buildings  and  the  highway;  and  in  case  any  building 
shall  hereafter  be  erected  contrary  to  this  enact- 
ment, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  corporation  to  cause 
the  same  to  be  demolished  or  set  back  (as  the  case 
may  require),  and  the  expenses  attendant  upon  or 
incidental  thereto  shall  be  paid  to  the  corporation 
by  the  owner  of  the  premises,  and  if  on  demand  of 
Buch  expenses  such  owner  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
pay  the  same,  then  such  expenses  shall  be  recovered 
by  the  corporation  from  such  owner  as  damages, 
before  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  said  recited  Act,  or 
the  Acts  incorporated  therewith,  for  recovery  of  da- 
mages not  specially  provided  for. 


PURIFICATION  OF  THE  LIFFEY. 
The  following  communication  was  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Municipal  Council  on  the  24lh  inst.,  and 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  :  — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Burgesses  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 
My  Lord  Mayok  and  Gentle.men, — Re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Neville's  report  on  the  sewerage  of 
the  city,  dated  April,  1853,  and  to  his  proposed 
plan  for  intercepting  the  sewage,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  river  from  pollution,  we  beg  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  tlie  following  proposal,  whereby  the 
idea  suggested  by  him  of  intercepting  the  sewage, 
purifying  the  Liffey,  and  Improving  the  healih  of 
the  population,  may  be  carried  into  effect  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  refuse  nmtter  of  the  city 
to  some  extent  available  for  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  intercept- 
ing, which  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  city  ren- 
der imperative.  Having  submitted  our  views  to  large 
capitalists  and  otiiers,  who  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  suliject  to  sewage  utilisation,  wehave 
received  such  encouragement  as  warrants  us  in 
taking  the  preliminary  steps  of  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  bill  this  session  on  the  not  unreasonable 
assumption  tliat  we  shall  obtain  the  necessary  ap- 
proval and  su|)port  of  the  Corporation.  VVc  have  now 
the  honour  to  submit  to  you  a  formal  proposal  for  a 
concession  from  your  body  on  the  sewage  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  favourable  terms  we  are  prepared 
to  offer,  which  proposal  if  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
the  concession,  we  are  prepared  to  convert  into  a 


contract,  in  such  form  as  may  be  approved  of  by 
the  law  advisers  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
which  we  propose  to  procure.  The  following  are 
the  terms  we  propose,  from  which  you  will  see  that 
we  are  ready  to  accept  all  the  risks  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  very  larije  expenditure,  and  to  share 
the  profits  with  the  rat^'payers. 

1.  That  the  corporation  shall  grant  the  sewage  of 
the  city  and  all  other  sewage  under  their  control  to 
three  gentlemen  to  he  named  by  ns,  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  on  the  following  terras  and  conditions. 

2.  That  the  parties  to  be  named  in  this  grant  shall, 
within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
concession,  either  form  or  arrange  with  a  company 
duly  incorporated,  and  with  sufficient  subscribed 
capital  to  construct  the  requisite  works  for  utilising 
the  sewage,  and  shall  actually  commence  the  work 
within  that  period. 

3.  That  on  the  formation  of  the  company  and  the 
commencement  of  the  works,  as  stated  in  article  2, 
the  right  of  the  concessioners  or  their  assigns  to,  and 
their  control  over  the  sewage  shall  be  absolute  and 
exclusive,  and  that  they  shall  have,  and  have  con- 
firmed to  them,  these  rights  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years  certain,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  when  the 
sewage  shall  begin  to  be  utilised. 

4.  Tliat  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  of  fifty 
years,  the  grant  shall  be  renewed  for  twenty  years 
on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  on,  or  as  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration  in  case  the  parties  differ,  and 
so  on  for  every  future  terra  of  twenty  years,  or  that 
the  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  the 
works,  plant,  and  property  of  the  company,  on  terms 
to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  to  be  settled  by  an 
arbitrator. 

5.  That  the  company  shall  either  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  sewers  and  main  drains 
for  intercepting  the  sewage  within  the  city  bound- 
aries, so  as  to  convey  it  to  a  point  to  be  agreed  upon, 
or  shall  undertake  to  provide  the  corporation  with 
the  capital  sum  requisite  for  the  execution  of  the 
intercepting  and  collecting  sewers  to  be  constructed 
by  the  corporation  by  contractors  of  their  own — in 
either  case  the  city  sewers  to  be  constructed  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  proper 
officer  of  the  corporation  —  and  the  corporation 
undertaking  to  secure  by  a  mortgage  of  the  sewers 
rate  the  sum  or  sums  which  shall  be  expended  on 
the  city  sewers,  or  lent  by  the  company  for  that 
purpose,  the  interest  on  the  said  capital  sum  not 
to  exceed  £5  per  cent,  with  a  power  to  the  corpo- 
ration at  any  time  to  pay  oflT  same  by  instalments 
or  otherwise,  no  instalment  to  be  of  less  amount 
than  £5,1100. 

6.  The  company  shall  erect  and  provide  at  their 
own  cost  an  1  charges  all  the  requisite  machinery 
and  other  appliances  for  taking  away  from  the  city 
boundary  the  sewage  collected  and  brought  there  by 
the  intercepting  sewers,  and  also  such  works  as  may 
be  deemed  by  them  requisite  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  sewage  to  be  intercepted  and  collected  by  the 
aforesaid  city  sewers,  and  shall  provide  all  connec- 
tions to  enable  them  to  take  the  sewage  from  such  a 
level  and  at  such  a  place  as  the  city  engineer  shall 
determine  on  as  the  proper  discharging  level  for  the 
city  intercepting  sewer. 

7.  All  net  profit  realised  by  the  company  in  ex- 
cess of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  total  outlay  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  company  and  corporation,  sucli 
profit  to  be  verified  by  the  company's  auditor  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  two  auditors, 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  company  and  the  other 
by  the  corporation. 

8.  The  corporation  to  give  the  aid  of  all  their 
powers  and  privileges  to  the  grantees  and  to  the 
company,  and  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and,  if  necessary,  to  apply  to  parliament  at 
the  cost  of  the  company  to  increase  their  own  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  olject. 

This,  my  Lord  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  is  the  pro- 
posal, and  these  are  the  general  conditions  which 
we  respectfully  submit  to  the  Corporation  as  a  basis 
for  a  provisional  concession.  We  do  not  think  it 
right  to  lay  before  you  vague  estimates  of  the 
profits  that  may  be  realised  by  the  company  and 
the  Corporation  from  this  enterprise.  The  proposed 
operation  is  at  best  an  experiment,  and  the  financial 
results  are  problematical.  There  are  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  in  carrying  out  the  scheme, 
but  those  whom  we  represent  are  prepared  to  accept 
all  the  risks,  and  give  you  in  exchange  for  what  is 
now  a  source  of  nuisance  and  expense  an  equal 
share  in  all  the  benefits  that  can  accrue  after  pay- 
ing a  far  le^s  interest  on  the  capital  to  be  risked 
than  could  be  secured  by  the  purchase  of  the  most 
common-place  business.  The  advantages  of  the 
plan  we  submit  to  the  Corporation  and  ratepayers, 
apart  altogether  from  the  contingent  profit,  are  of  a 
cliaracter  that  we  submit  should  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  citizens  at  large,  and  deserves  to  be  received 
with  favour  by  the  public.  The  improved  system 
of  sewerage,  which  must  be  constantly  extended, 


will,  in  the  same  proportion,  increase  the  pollution 
of  the  river  and  render  it  more  intolerable. 

The  formation  of  intercepting  seweis  has,  there- 
fore, become  an  immediate  and  pressing  necessity. 
We  propose  to  supply  the  means  of  constructing 
the  necessary  works,  according  to  the  plans  laid 
down  by  your  own  engineer,  in  return  for  the  con- 
cession of  the  sewage,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  in- 
terest, with  liberty  to  replace  it  when  you  can  at  a 
still  lower  rate.  This,  however,  we  consider  the 
least  important  part  of  the  proposed  plan,  for  if 
the  sewers  were  constructed  to-morrow,  they 
would  only  concentrate  in  the  city  and  on  the 
shores  of  a  tidal  river  all  the  noxious  refuse  of  the 
city  and  house  drains  delivered  there,  where  it 
must  remain,  as  in  the  Thames,  passing  up  and 
down  every  tide.  This  deposit  we  propose  to  re- 
move, and  by  a  large  expenditure  utilise  it,  thus 
promoting  industry  and  increasing  the  productive- 
ness of  the  country,  while  relieving  the  citizens 
from  the  presence  of  a  perpetual  nuisance  at  their 
very  doors,  offering  them  a  fair  and,  we  hope  it 
will  be  felt,  a  just  proportion  of  any  profit  that 
may  result  from  our  labour  and  expenditure  in  con- 
verting that  nuisance  into  a  profitable  commodity. 
Should  the  proposed  scheme  prove  a  failure,  the 
city  can  lose  nothing,  as  we  propose  to  take  up  the 
sewage  at  the  level  where  your  engineer  proposes 
to  discharge  it  by  gravitation.  Should  it  prove  a 
moderate  success,  the  city  will  participate  in  that 
success;  and  should  it,  by  the  application  of 
skill  and  scientific  researches,  and  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  labour  and  capital,  prove  a  great  suc- 
cess, the  ratepayers  will  have  their  sewage  system 
rendered  self-paying,  and  at  the  end  of  a  period 
not  longer  than  an  ordinary  lease  will  come  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  property  which  will  have  cost 
them  nothing  to  create.  We  respectfully  submit 
this  project,  then,  to  your  judgment,  relying 
rather  upon  its  essential  merits  than  upon  pro-^ 
bable  profits,  and  confidently  ask  your  assent 
to  a  proposal  which  has  for  its  basis  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  health  of  the  city,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the 
country. 

Barrington  and  Jeffers. 
10,  Ely-place,  Nov.  14,  1864. 


DECAY  IN  WOOD  CARVINGS. 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  decay  in  wood  carvings,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  and  remedying  such  decay,  has  made 
its  report.  This  is  an  elaborate  and  very  interesting 
document.  A  third  subject  of  inquiry  was  proposed 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  an  inclosure  of  objects  in 
glass-cases — whether  or  not  such  a  course  is  likely  to 
promote  dry-rot  or  decay.  This  is  answered  in  the 
negative.  With  regard  to  the  first  question  — the 
causes  of  decay — a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  O.  Westwood, 
is  comprised  in  the  report.  This  attributes  the  mis- 
chief to  tliiee  species  of  small  beetles,  of  cylindrical 
form,  belonging  to  the  family  Ptiniil®  :  PHlimis  pec- 
tinicornis,  Anobium  slraitum,  and  A.  iessellatum. 
The  ravages  of  these  creatures,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, are  stated  to  be  such  that  a  new  bedstead 
has  been  "  reduced  to  powder"  in  three  years.  The 
complete  animal  of  the  genus  Anobium  is  known  as 
the  "  Deathwatch,"  from  the  noise  made  by  it  when 
at  work.  Saturation  by  creosote,  when  practicable, 
is  effectual  to  a  great  extent  against  these  creatures. 
Fumigation  by  sulphur,  prussic  acid,  or  benzine  is 
believed  to  be  most  serviceable,  especially  if  prac- 
tised when  the  perfect  beetles  make  their  appearance, 
i.e.,  the  first  hot  days  in  summer.  Vaporization  by 
carbolic  acid,  a  pure  form  of  creosote,  was  tried 
without  entire  success  ;  chloroform  and  benzine  were 
more  potent ;  the  fumes  of  the  latter  answered,  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  purpose  in  question, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  effectual  vaporizer. 
Saturation  with  chloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in 
methylated  spirits  of  wine,  and  applied  by  a  brush, 
was  next  tried,  and  was  found  to  be  unde- 
sirable with  regard  to  painted  and  varnished 
works  on  which  it  may  be  important  to  retain  the 
original  colour  and  unpolished  surface  of  the  wood  ; 
vaporization  by  means  of  benzine  rendered  satura- 
tion unnecessary.  The  plan  of  restoring  works 
wliicli  had  been  injured  that  was  adopted  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Rogers,  with  regard  to  some  carvings  by  G.  Gib- 
bons at  Belton  House,  which  were  seriously  attacked, 
was  effectual,  as  proved  by  the  lapse  of  seven  y^ars. 
This  plan  consisted  of  saturating  the  wood  in  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury ;  this  process 
injured  the  colour  of  the  material,  and  that  had  to 
be  regained  by  the  use  of  ammonia,  and  by  a  "  slight 
treatment  with  muriatic  acid.  After  this  the  interior 
of  the  wood  was  injected  with^  vegetable  gum  and 
gelatine,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  wormholes  and 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  the  carvings.  A  varnish  of 
resin,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  was  afterwards 
spread  on  the  surface." — Athenceum. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ST.  A  N  N  E'S  CI  I  U  UC  H, 
DUHLIN. 

We  are  ar'ail  to  perceive  tliat.  tlie  unprnvemeT  ts  in 
St.  Aiiiie's   Cliiirch,    Dublin,  are  still  arlvaneiiiir.  | 
Witljin  tlie  last  month  tlir.'e  verv  Iiandsonie  memo- 
rial windows  have  heen  erected  in  the  olniri'li  hy 
Messrs.  f)'('oMrior,  of  Berners-streef,  Londiti. 

One  side  of  tlip  elinreh  is  now  alto'ietlier  filled 
with  painted  fflass,  with  the  exception  of  the  win- 
dow adjoinin-r  the  apse,  wliicli  is,  we  niiderstand, 
jil'oiit  to  lie  similarly  ailnrTied  liv  the  parishioners 
Hnd  contrre-iaiion  in  memory  of  liis  Grace  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Unblin. 

Of  the  windows  at  the  sonth  side,  that  nearest 
the  western  door  has  been  set  op  in  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Chief  .Insiice  Dnherty.  .^t  the  base  of 
this  window  stands  the  fiL'nre  of  Moses,  drawn  in  a 
rotntnandinsj'  attiliide,  with  the  rod  in  one  hand, 
while  witli  the  other  he  irrasps  the  Tiiiile  of  the 
]^uw.  Under  iliis  tisjiire  stands  the  legend — "The 
law  was  i;i\cii  bv  Moses."  Abo\-e  is  a  lar'jre  j^roiip 
representiiii!  the  .Iniliiment  of  Soloinnn.  Tlie 
iiioiiient  is  taken  wlien  the  kioir  stays  the  hand  of 
the  execniioner,  and  the  expression  of  ilie  laces  in 
tliis  uTonp  is  particularly  strikinsf  and  etfective. 
The  lei;eiid  siirronndinir  this  is,  "Tlie  Wisdom  of 
God  was  in  Him  to  do  Jndi;ment."  The  ornamen- 
tal details  show  the  serpent,  emblematic  of  wisdom, 
and  the  laurel  and  olive,  enible  ns  of  clemencv.  At 
(not  is  the  inscrinlion,  "  In  Memory  of  the  Rit;ht 
Hon.  John  Doherly,  Lnrd  tMiief  Justice  of  her 
iMajesty's  Court  of  Common  Fleas  in  Ireland. 
Horn,  Jan.  7,  1787.    Died,  Sept.  8,  I SoO." 

The  window  next  this  is  erected  bv  Kdw.  Cane, 
Bsq.,  of  St.  VVoolstaii's,  Ollirid<:e,  and  of  Dawson- 
street.  The  subjects  represented  are  from  the  para- 
bles of  the  flfteenili  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  — 
the  Good  Slie|dierd  and  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece 
ot  Moiiev,  ami  the  Prodigal's  Return.  The  colour- 
introf  this  window  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  as  etfec- 
tive as  the  others,  hut  the  top  (ii'onp  merils  the 
liitfliest  praise.  The  window  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Richard  ('ane,  E^q.,  who  resided  for 
many  years  in  St.  Anne's  parish. 

The  third  window  on  tins  side  has  been  already 
described  in  our  journal.  It  was  put  up  a  year 
auo  by  Messf.s.  Charles  and  Robert  Smytli  of  St. 
btephcn's-i/reen,  to  the  memory  of  their  |iarenis, 
and  represents  in  heantilul  drawiu;;  the  fiiiuies  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

The  liMirth  and  last  window  on  this  side  is  that 
which  is  about  to  be  filleii  with  the  proposed  memo- 
rial to  .Archbishop  VVIiaiely. 

The  series  on  the  north  side  has  been  also  com- 
menced by  the  erection  of  a  window,  in  meniory  of 
Edward  Tickell,  Esq  ,  QC,  late  Chairinai'i  of 
Arinaah,  who  died  in  July,  1803,  aued  84.  It  also 
consists  of  three  groups,  the  arrani;enient  of  which 
we  think  even  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  win- 
dows on  the  opposite  side,  A  scroll  rises  round 
the  top,  Willi  the  text  (taken  from  Micah),  "Do 
justly,  love  mercy,  walk  humbly  with  thy  (iod  ;"and 
tlie  yroups  are  severally  illustrations  chosen  from 
Scripture  of  tills  three-fold  injunction.  The  first, 
at  foot,  represents  the  scene  described  in  1  Samuel, 
xii.,  where  the  old  jud^'  appeals  to  the  people  — 
"  Behold,  here  I  am;  witness  asrainst  me,  whom 
have  1  defrauded  ?  or  whom  have  I  opiiressed  ?  or 
of  whose  hands  have  I  received  any  hrilie?"  &c. 
The  middle  (jmup,  illustratini;  the  words  "  Love 
mercy,"  is  from  the  parable  of  "  Tlie  (Jood  Sama- 
ritan ;"  and  the  top,  illnsiratintr  the  latter  part  of 
the  text,  is  from  the  parable  ot  "The  Publican  and 
Pharisee."  This  window  li  s  been  erected  at  ilie 
cost  of  M  r. 'I'lckeil's  nephews.  hesides  the  above 
a  very  handsome  memorial  brass  has  been  erected 
by  his  s(m  to  the  late  Thomas  Belmore  St.  Georjie, 
Esq  ,  of  Dawsoii-slreet.  Within  a  tabernacle  of 
lilies  anijels  are  seen  bearins;  a  crown,  and  the  text 
lieneaih  is,  "  Be  thou  faiililul  unto  death  ,  and  I  will 
yive  thee  a  crown  of  lite."  All  these  memorials 
are  by  Messrs.  A.  and  H.  O'Connor,  London,  and 
tliey  reflect  much  credit  on  that  well-known  firm. 
We  only  hope  tnat  before  lonsr  the  exterior  of  this 
cliurcli  may  he  made  more  worthy  of  its  much- 
improved  interior,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  the 
buildiii^i  is  consecrated. 


ARCHITECTIJR.^L  STUDENTS'  ASSOCL^TION, 
DUBLIN. 

A  MovKMKNT  lias  been  set  on  foot  by  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland,  assisted  by  some  of  the  younger  aspirants  to 
the  profession  who  are  not  connected  with  that  bodv, 
the  object  of  which  U  to  form  an  architectural  associ- 
ation of  students  in  connectiim  with  the  Institute.  It 
is  proposed  that  the'meetings  of  the  association  should 
be  held  weekly  or  fortnightly,  and  thai  it  should 
combine  a  sketching  club  and  class  of  design  with 
ot  her  objects  of  study  and  improvement. 


It  is  suggested  that  youn.;  men  who  would  fear  to 
put  forward  their  views — for  there  are  some  modest 
individuals  connected  »ilh  the  profes.sion — before  a 
tribunal  composed  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  would 
not  fear  to  prepare  and  read  papers  before  a  soc'ety 
composed  of  fellow-sludents. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  very  gene- 
rally to  all  architects'  assistants  and  pupils,  and  to 
others  connected  with  the  .Art  Manufactures:  — 

"  Gifice  of  Public  Works,  Custom  House, 
'•  November  28,  18G-1. 
"  Deak  Sir, — You  are  requested  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  Olfice  of  Public  Works  on  Friday 

J  evening,  2iid  Dec,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  take  into  con 
sideration  the  practicability  of  forming  an  architec- 

I  tural  association  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession. 

"  The  proposition  was  brouijbt  under  the  notice  of 
the  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  their  la-t  meeting,  and 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  members  pre- 
sent. The  Institute  has  kindly  promised  to  aid  the 
proposed  society  to  the  be~t  of  its  ability,  and  its  ulti- 
mate success  therefore  depends  upon  I  he  promptness 
and  spirit  with  which  the  students  and  rising  mem- 
bers of  the  pmfession  —  for  whose  benefit  solely  the 
society  is  souitlit  to  be  established — come  forward  to 
perform  their  part.  At  the  forlhconiiiig  meeting  the 
objecls  of  the  society  will  be  fully  explained  and  dis- 
cus.sed,  and  a  committee  appuiiited.  The  principal 
objects,  which  it  appears  to  the  promoters  most  desi- 
rable to  accomplish,  are  generally  as  follows  : — To 
institute  meetings — to  be  held  as  may  be  decided  on — 
where  papers  would  be  reail,  architectural  subjects 

i  discussed,  sketc  h-designs  made,  and  drawings  and  de- 
signs submitted  for  inspection  and  criticism. 

"  Another  object  which  appears  also  lo  the  promo- 
ters de.sirable  to  keep  in  view,  is  to  provide  a  suiiable 
room  or  rooms,  to  be  at  all  times  available  for  ihe  use 
of  students,  and  which  would  afford  facilities  for  study 
and  the  preparation  of  drawings,  not  usually  attain- 
able at  a  private  residence. 

"The  favor  of  a  reply  to  one  of  the  undersigned  is 
requested. 

(Signed)       "Ja.mus  IL  Owen,  Sec,  F  H.I.A.I. 
John  Lanvon,  F.R.I.A.l. 
Thomas  Ui;i..w,  F. K  I.A.I. 
E.  iKiivoii  0\vn.\,  F.K.I. A  I. 
Fitui).  FitANKi.i.N,  F.U. I.A.I. 
J.  Kawson  Cakmoll,  F.K.I. A.I. 
G  C.  AsHi.iN,  F  R  I.A.L 
Wm  Silni.iNo,  Student. 
S.  P.  Closic,  Student. 
Chas.  II.  Brikn. 

MoKlIMIiR  H.  LiNKLATKIt." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  .society  may  be  formed  on  such 
a  basis  as  will  admit  to  its  privileges  art-workmen 
and  others  desirous  of  studying  architecture  and  the 
cognate  arts — in  fact  to  all  who  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  to  many  of  these  latter  classes  such 
a  society  would  be  an  invaluable  boon,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Council  of  the  Institute  may  see 
their  way  to  making  some  arrangement  by  which  the 
practical  dilBculties  of  working  such  a  society  in  har- 
mony with  the  parent  one,  may  be  obviated.  We 
believe  that  these  difficulties  are  not  insuperable.  The 
idea  generally  entertained  at  present,  is  that  the  occu- 
pations of  the  society  at  their  meetings  should  include, 
not  only  sketching  and  making  sketch  designs  for 
given  architectural  subjects,  but  also  Ht;ure  drawing 
and  drawing  from  the  round,  and  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures on  perspective,  coloring,  and  such-like  subjects. 
The  gentlemen  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  cir- 
cular have  requested  us  to  state  that  all  those  inter- 
ested ill  the  formation  of  such  a  society  will  be 
welcome  at  the  meeting,  as  they  will  be  glad  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  views  of  all  who  would  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 


AN  IRON  AND  CONCRETE  CHURCH. 
FRANCE 

An  interesting  church  has  been  erected  at  the  Park 
of  Vesinet,  near  St  Germain,  from  the  designs  of 
VI.  Boileau,  the  architect  of  the  Eiilise  St.  Eimeiie, 
constructed  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  and  concrete 
or  b(^ton  aijrjlonUr^,  M.  Coignet's  patent.  The  St. 
Eiiirene  church  was  the  first  in  which  the  applica- 
tion of  cast  and  wrought  iron  was  made  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  and  when  the  (lesii;ii  of  the  Vesinet 
chapel  was  beinor  made,  M.  Coigiiet  requested  M 
Boileaii  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  by 
substituting  the  concrete  for  sione.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  a  mnno- 
lilhic  church,  its  walls  beini;  in  one  solid  piece,  as 
well  as  tlie  columns  and  mouldini;s  for  the  windows, 
the  open-work  balustrades,  and  all  the  decorations. 


The  eastern  enirance,  vviih  a  porch,  is  surmounted 
hy  a  tower,  and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  small 
chapel  in  the  line  of  the  side  aisles.  The  church  is 
I  divided  into  nave  and  si  leaisles,  separated  from  it  by 
Sironped  slender  columns  of  cast  iron,  which  ri-e  as 
I  hiiih  as  the  side  walls.  From  t'lese  spring  pointed 
arclies,  of  iron  also,  over  the  liave  and  over  the 
]  hays  se|iHralinsi  it  from  the  aisle  ;  these  arches  car- 
ried op  to  Ihe  roof  completely  relieve  the  walls  of  the 
pressure  of  Ihe  arches  over  Ihe  aisles.  All  the 
roofing  is  externally  covered  with  two  layers  of 
wrought-iron  plate,  separated  a  few  inches  asunder 
by  a  hermetically  imprisoned  layer  of  air.  The 
lenirlh  of  the  edihce  is  170  ft.  7  in.,  and  breadth, 
55  ft.  9  ill  ,  height  to  summit  of  arches  of  nave, 
5o  ft.  9  in.,  so  that  the  breadth  is  equal  to  the 
heii/lit  internally.  The  spire  is  to  be  131  feet  3  in. 
liisili.  M.  Michel  (Chevalier  said,  in  18j6,  witli  re- 
aard  to  this  new  system  of  cast  and  wronglii  iron 
edifices — "The  mass  of  materials  to  be  lifted  lo 
L'reat  lieii!lits  is  consiilerably  diminished  ;  Ihe  arcli- 
iii;;-  is  consiilerably  li'jliter  and  more  |)erinanent  in 
its  form  ;  Ihe  lateral  pressures,  so  dancerons,  are 
almost  all  reduced  into  vertical  harmless  ones  ;  an 
iron  roof  does  not  weigh  upon  the  walls,  and  tliere- 
j  fore  we  have  been  able  to  suppress  counterforts  and 
!  buttresses  ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  reduced  to 
1  almost  nothing  ;  in  Hue,  with  one  half  or  perhaps 
with  one-third  of  the  expense  (ol  a  stone  structurt) 
we  can  enter  iiit  ■  possession  of  a  biiilfling  of  the 
same  surface,  of  a  greater  height,  and  of  an  un- 
lio|ied-for  elegance." 

The  park  of  Vesinet,  formerly  the  forest  and 
and  wo.pil  of  the  same  name,  is  situate  at  Ihe  bor- 
ders of  the  Seine,  at  foot  of  the  terrace  of  Saint 
fiermaiii,  and  form  a  worthy  rival  to  the  snrronnd- 
iiig  enchanted  spots  Chalou,  Croissj,  Bougi\aI, 
Port- Marly,  Le  Pecq,  M  on  lesson,  &c. 

M  Pallu,  the  spiriied  proprietor,  has  orcanised  a 
colony  of  rural  habitations,  possessins;  not  only  the 
charm  of  a  co.intry  seat  but  the  pleasures  ol  a  com- 
plete park,  laid  out  with  groups  of  trees,  shady 
groves,  rii-li  Hmvers  in  abnndance,  cascades  and 
rivulets.  Siniie  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fastness 
of  this  enterprise  from  the  fad,  that  the  water- 
courses tliroiiuh  the  grounds  are  of  a  uiii;ed  leniilli 
of  nearly  forty-five  miles,  and  an  e  uiiieof  120- 
horse  p  iwer  is  constanily  at  work.  All  the  houses 
have  water  laid  on  all  the  fioors.  —  Builder. 


HEALTH  OF  DUBLIN. 

(From  the  Rcjiitmr  Generars  Weekly  Return.) 

During  the  week  ending  November  26  there  were 
regi-lered  in  the  citv  of  Uulilin  Ilia  birihs  — 75  boys 
and  girls  ;  showing  an  increase  of  58  when  com- 
pared with  the  number  registered  during  the  week 
preceding.  The  number  of  deaths  registered  during 
the  sa  ne  period  aninunted  to  135  —  02  males  and  73 
females;  ilie  number  registered  duiiiig  the  previous 
week  was  1 28. 

Diseases  classed  as  ''  zymotic"  proveil  fatal  in  21 
instance^ — including  6  from  fever  (being  a  decrease 
of  11  when  compared  with  the  number  registeied 
during  the  precedini;  week),  4  from  diarrhoea,  1  from 
small-pox,  1  from  scaiialina,  I  from  diphtheria,  &c. 

Ill  rty  three  deaths  resulted  from  "constitutional" 
diseases — viz.,  16  from  phthisis  or  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 9  from  hyilroceplialus  or  water  on  the  brain, 
6  from  mesenteric  di-ea.se,  and  3  from  cancer. 

"  Local  "  diseases  proved  fatal  in  63  instances,  in- 
cUnling  21  deaths  from  disea.ses  of  the  nervous  sy.stem 
(  1  I  I  roin  cnii  vulsions,  3  from  cephalitis  or  iiiHammation 
of  i he  biain,  3  from  apoplexy,  1  from  paralysis,  I 
from  epilepsy,  and  5  from  brain  disease,  unspecified), 
xfrom  lieari  disease,  24  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
iirgans(21  from  brnnchitis  and  3  from  pneumonia), 
anil  7  from  diseases  ot  Ihe  digestive  organs. 

Filt\  seven  of  ihe  persons  whose  deaths  were  regis- 
tered dii'ing  the  week  were  under  20  years  of  age,  24 
were  between  ^0  and  40,  24  between  40  and  60,  26 
between  (iO  and  80,  and  4  were  80  years  old  and  up- 
warils.  one  of  Aliom  was  a  nonagenarian  (afemale  who 
lia.l  atiained  her  n2nd  year). 

Of  the  165  birlhs  legistered  during  the  week,  76 
occurred  in  the  North  City,  and  89  in  the  Souih  City 
District.  Forty  eitrht  of  the  deaths  reaistered  during 
the  week  took  place  in  the  Norlh  (lity,  and  87  in  the 
South  f'ity  District.  According  lo  the  census  for  1861, 
the  population  of  the  foi  mer  disti  ict  was  109,143,  and 
of  the  latter,  145,665. 

The  Registrar  of  No.  3,  North  City  District  re- 
marks that  "  typhus  fever  of  a  bad  type  has  been  for 
some  time,  and  still  is  prevalent  in  llendrick-street, 
Barrack-street,  (iueen-street,  Bow-slreet,  Hammond- 
lane,  and  Manor-street.  Church-street  is  now  almost 
free  from  it.  The  di.'^ease,  in  almost  all  the  houses 
where  it  visited,  commenced  among  the  children  and 
vnung  members  of  the  family,  who  had  it  in  a  mild 
f.rin;  but  when,  from  want  of  proper  precaution,  it 
extended  to  the  older  members  of  the  family,  it  has 
been  very  fatal." 
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BELFAST  TOWN  IMPROVEMENTS. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  we  observe  that  the 
sudden  How  of  prosperity,  which  has  accrued  to  Bel- 
fast in  consequence  of  the  present  scarcity  of  cotton  in 
tlie  market,  and  its  effect  on  tlie  staple  trade  of  tliat 
important  town,  is  bearing  fruits  in  an  energe'ic 
movement  to  improve  tlie  boroujh.  As  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  tlie  progress  of  town-improvement 
th  re,  at  one  time  nobly  inangurated,  was  suddenly 
Stayed,  and  has  heen  for  years  in  an  unhappy  state  of 
paralysis,  in  consequence  of  a  Chancery  suit  in  which 
the  town  council  became  involved,  promoted  by  a  cer- 
tain clever,  eccentric,  and  now  notorious  individual,  Mr. 
John  Rea,  a  local  attorney.  Now  that  this  unfortu- 
nate business  has  been  at  last  brought  to  a  conclus  on 
by  the  in'ervention  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  wliiih 
lias  cost  the  >pi-ci.il  respnndents  to  the  suit  and  the 
townspeople  an  am.iunt  of  monev  which,  in  the  agL;re- 
gate,  would  ajipear  incredible,  and  now  that  thean;;ry 
passions  enlisted  on  buth  siiies  of  the  question  are 
somewhat  laid  at  rest,  we  may  safoly  assert  tliat  no 
two  honest  men  would  be  found  outside  the  northern 
capital  who  would  not  admit,  after  watching  the 
course  of  this  disastrous  litigation,  that  no  single  ad- 
vantage worth  taking  into  consideration  has  been 
gained  by  it,  and  that  its  only  fruits  have  been  a 
stagnation  in  the  trade  and  pro;:ress  of  the  town  (only 
temporary  and  partial  we  rejoice  to  say),  and  the 
pecuniary  embai-a.ssment,  and  in  some  cases,  prema- 
ture death  of  some  of  its  most  influential  citizens, 
who  were  weighed  down  by  their  serious  and  un- 
deserved position  MS  respondents  in  the  Chancery  suit. 
Poor  widows  and  other  pi-rsons  of  small  means,  who 
had  invested  their  little  all  in  the  hands  of  the  corpo- 
ration, have  for  upwai'ds  of  twelve  }  ears  been  witlmut 
return  of  principal  or  interest  from  their  little  Imard 
The  so-called  unsecured  creditors  of  the  curporation 
were  almost  without  exception  of  the  classes  above 
mentKMied,  and  the  miseries  which  the  Chancery  suit 
ent.iili-d  upon  these  poor  creatures  alone  would  be 
sntficieiit  to  make  all  fjood  men  e-xecrate  its  very  name. 
But  now  hapjrily  all  this  is  at  an  end,  and.  as  there 
was  much  mischief  in  its  existence,  so  now  is  there 
every  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  townspeople  of 
Belfast  for  fretting  it,  and  all  their  local  civicsquabbles 
with  it.  and  setting  themselves  with  reneweil  energy 
to  developing  the  resources  of  their  town.  Never  ap- 
parently have  iiKjre  prosperous  days  shone  upon  the 
town  ami  trade  ot  Belfast,  rendered  all  the  more  bright 
by  the  preceding  depression.  It  has  been  slated  that 
since  the  AmiMicari  war  broke  out  tlie  number  of 
power-looms  at  work  in  the  linen  factories  has  been 
doubled  or  nearly  .w.  The  inci-ease  of  population  in 
JielCast  has  been  always  sufficiently  remarkable,  but 
a  statement  of  this  fact— vvhicli  was  referrtdto  by  his 
Excellency  the  L.ird  Lieutenant  at  the  Mansion  llimse 
banquet  on  the  "24111  ult.  —  is  suthcient  to  siigizest  a 
necessary,  consequent,  and  corresponding  increa.se  in 
population,  «  liicli  is  stai  tling.  'I'his  involves  a  sudden 
accession  of  responsibility  to  the  local  councils  of  the 
town  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate.  Street  after 
street  ot  the  same  unending  .series  of  little  mcmotonous 
brii  k  houses  go  stretching  out  towards  the  green  hills 
which  encircle  the  town;  whole  districts  sprint;  up, 
we  had  almost  said  like  the  giuird  of  the  prophet,  in 
a  single  night.  '1  hese  have  to  be  lighted,  sewered, 
paved  and  watched,  and  that  with  adegreeof  prompt- 
ness and  energy  which  few  corporations — certaiidv 
not  that  of  our  city — would  display.  This  should  be 
grappled  with  boldly  if  the  townspeople  of  Belfast 
would  not  see  the  outskirts  of  the  borough  become 
hotbeds  of  disea.-e.  disorder,  and  the  inev  table  im- 
morality which  ever  follows  in  the  train  of  dirt  and 
neglect. 

We  often  begin  ref  irmations  at  the  wrong  end  ;  or 
at  least  in  our  blindness  neglect  many  minor  agencies 
in  eflecting  the  well  being  of  a  commonwealth,  which 
are,  in  the  agfjrcgate,  mme  the  le,ss  potent  that  thev 
do  not  appear  upon  the  surface  ot  things.  A  very 
small  amount  of  prevention  is  wortii  a  very  vast 
aiiKUint  of  cure;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  swift  and  just 
vengeance  of  the  law  is  startling  to  the  minds  of  the 
community,  it  is  to  some  extent  traiisilmy  in  iis  im- 
pression; in  as  ttreat  ailcgreeare  the  unobtrusive  wm-k- 
ings  of  philanthropy,  in  its  lowest  or  higliest  lields  of 
labour,  more  nally  effectual  and  lasting  in  their  le- 
snlta.  We  do  iint  charge  Belfast  with  neglecting  its 
duties  culpably  in  the  latter  respect;  looking  at  it 
from  our  point  of  observation,  we  see  religious  edifices 
of  different  kinds  springing  up  in  a  iiuinbi'r,  and  with 
a  ra|iidiiy  which  i.s  creditable  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  <liffereiit  bodies  of  Christians  who  originate 
tliein.  'I'he  spirit  to  which  this  movement  owes  its 
life  is  perhaps  without  the  province  of  this  journal  to 
comment  on,  but  wo  claim  fur  what  is  within  our  pro- 
vince, the  cause  of  sauiiary  science,  a  place  of  para-: 


mount  importance.  The  very  nature  of  the  question, 
from  its  indirect  influence,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us 
to  trace  immediate  correspondence  between  causes  and 
effects,  but  however  remote  mav  bethe  results  achieved 
by  sanitary  improvement,  we  would  estimate  them  as 
worth  more  in  the  end  than  a  whole  brigade  of  an 
e.Ktra  police  line.  One  shortcoming  Belfast  must  be 
charged  with,  a  neglect  to  jTovide  a  proper  supply  of 
the  greatest  necessary  of  life,  safety,  and  decency — 
water.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  steps  are  being 
taken  at  last  to  remedy,  in  some  measure,  this  great 
evil;  but  we  cry  shame  on  the  (letiy  local  dissensions 
and  penny-wise  s|)irit  which  has  delayed  a  project 
which  should  have  been  can  led  out  years  ago.  The 
town  has  gained  an  unhap'iy  notoriety  among  insur- 
ance offices.  This  year  its  reputation  has  not  been 
improved  by  the  prevalence  of  fevers  and  other  epi- 
demics altribntahle  to  this  cause,  and  though  we 
have  no  tangible  mode  of  arriving  at  it,  we  would  .say 
that  the  effi-ct  upon  I  lie  morality  of  the  poorer  classes, 
however  unobserved  and  unnoted,  is  pmbably  more 
-erious  than  the  amount  of  the  other  two  added  to- 
gether. But  we  hope  better  things  from  the  really 
sterling  common  sense  of  these  northern  Athenians, 
which  really  underlies  the  surface  of  petty  conse- 
quence and  local  hostility  which  s  imetimes  appears 
most  prominent  to  strangers.  They  manage,  never- 
theless, to  carry  out  great  and  substantial  improve- 
ments in  their  town  and  h.irbour,  of  which  they  may 
well  he  proud.  The  turbulence  of  a  raoble  and  the 
lawlessness  of  an  inimigrant  population  of  the  lowest 
class,  which  has  proved  a  formidable  evil  of  their  social 
condition,  is  in  reality  no  stain  upon  the  character 
and  respectability  of  the  town.  Yet  these  poor  they 
must  always  have  with  them,  and  if  Belfast  would 
do  its  duty  it  must  care  for  them,  and  that  with  ex- 
traordinary activity.  So  long  as  we  see  great  im- 
provements carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  mutual  forbearance  of  petty  civic  strife,  and  the 
citizens  avoiding  to  think  "  the  petty  babble  of  their 
biirfjh  the  ninrmur  of  the  worhl,"  liellast  is  worthy 
of  all  our  respect,  and  something  to  which  Ireland 
may  point  wi; h  pride. 

We  g've  particulars  below  of  a  proposed  improve- 
ment which  is  on  foot  in  Belfast,  it  is  not  a  new 
one,  as  we  are  aware,  for  the  question  has  been  mooted 
any  time  this  twenty  year.s.  A  glance  at  the  map 
and  a  trifling  aciiuaintaiice  with  the  thoroughfares, 
will  suggest  to  anyone  the  desirability  of  some  great 
leading  trunk  or  artery  through  the  system  of  streets, 
and  which  would  pass  directly  thnuigh  the  heart  of 
the  town  ;  by  a  singularly  fortuitous  circumstance 
there  are  great  facilities  for  effecting  this  most  desir- 
able purpose.  Donegall-place  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  les3  in  length,  and  is  the  Sackville-street  of 
Belfast  ;  at  its  sinithern  end  it  is  faced  by  the  Linen 
Hall,  an  important  scpiare  of  places  of  business;  but 
the  traveller  proceeding  from  this  point,  and  wisliing 
to  cross  the  town  in  a  northerly  direction,  is  obliged 
to  turn  off  at  right  angles  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Uonegall- place,  and  passing  down  High-street  turn 
again  up  Bridge-street,  thence,  after  another  turn,  up 
Dunegall-strret,  and  by  this  circuitous  route  ac- 
complish his  purpose;  either  this  or  he  may  reach  his 
destination  by  a  direct  passage  through  a  system  of 
lanes  and  alleys  of  aliout  half  a  mile  in  length,  which 
thread  localities  distinguished  chiefly  for  butchers, 
slaughter-houses,  thieves,  prostitutes,  dirt,  poverty, 
and  objectionable  smells,  which  make  a  promenade 
within  its  precincts  the  result  of  necessity  more  than 
choice.  By  a  happy  circumstance  the  production  of 
the  line  of  Donegall-place  through  this  agreeable 
neighbouihood  in  a  northerly  direction  almost  meets 
the  southern  extremity  of  York-road,  a  street  of  noble 
proportions  both  in  width  and  length,  and  the  main 
thoroughfare  to  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway,  and  also  to  the  Antrim  shore  of  the  lough, 
where  Belfast  merchants  love  most  to  abide  in  edifices 
palatial  or  pretentious,  cut-.stone  or  stucco,  in  solemn 
segregated  dignity,  or  in  a  modestserni-detaclied-villa 
walk  of  life  It  is  now  proposed  to  carry  out  this 
junction  of  the  two  sti'eets,  we  believe  by  the  agency 
of  a  company,  who  think  that  they  will  find  remune- 
ration in  the  increased  .scale  of  groiiml  rents  which 
they  will  ai  quire.  No  matter  whether  the  scheme  is 
effected  by  their  agency  or  that  of  the  corporation, 
it  is  one  .so  evident  in  its  use  and  practicability,  that 
it  must  be  carried  out  at  no  distant  day,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  for  we  know  of  no  improvement  so 
calculated  at  so  small  a  comparative  outlay  to  effect 
such  a  change  lor  the  better  in  the  town. 

We  quote  the  following  description  of  the  scheme 
from  the  Belfimt  ^'eirslett.yr.  It  will  be  cdiserved  that 
new  maikels  are  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  in 
connection  with  this  matter;  we  can  only  say  we 
wonder  how  Belfast  has  done  without  these  for  so 
long  a  time :  — 

"  Some  weeks  since  we  din  cted  onr  attention  to 
the  shocking  condition,  in  a  moral  and  sanitary  sense, 
of  the  di.strict  of  the  town  which  lies  between  Her- 
cule.s-street  and  ^rnitlilield,  and  advocated  the  desir- 
ability ill  connection  with  the  long-contemplated 
diversion  and  widening  of  Ilercules-street  and  John- 


street,  of  acquiring  possession  of  all  the  district  in 
questiim,  and  constructing  a  covered  market  large 
enough  to  accommodate  not  only  the  butchers,  poul- 
terers, and  fish-dealers  of  Belfast,  but  the  fruiterers 
and  green-grocers  as  well.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
no  one  who  carefully  considered  the  proposition  did 
not  give  it  a  hearty  approval.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  in  any  city  in  the  three  kingdoms  a  locality  in 
every  feature  more  repulsive.  The  lanes  and  alleys 
are  nests  of  fi'th  and  hotbeds  of  fever.  Poverty  and 
disease,  crime  and  misery,  go  hand  in  hard  in  those 
abodes  of  the  dregs  of  the  population  ;  and  as  a  mere 
sanitary  precaution  it  behoves  the  town  not  merely 
to  abate,  but  utterly  to  sweep  away,  the  dangerous 
nuisance.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  to 
a  considerable  extent  this  innst  desirable  improvement 
will  eie  long  be  effected.  A  private  company,  con- 
sisting of  gentlemen  of  wealth,  position,  and  influence, 
has  been  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
new  street  almost  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Her- 
cules-street, and  continuing  it  out  in  a  line  as  straight 
as  is  practicable  to  open  opposite  York-stieet  in 
Donegall  street.  In  connection  with  this  improve- 
ment it  is  intended  to  make  other  street  improvements 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  quite  re-modelling  that  portion  of  the  town, 
and  sweeping  away  some  of  the  worst  districts  which 
now  disgrace  it.  The  plans  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet 
finally  settled,  but  the  general  outline  of  the  project  is 
as  follows: — The  new  street  would  open  into  Castle- 
place,  and  form  a  continuation  of  Donegall-place. 
The  houses  from  the  Ulster  Club  to  the  corner  would, 
therefore,  be  taken  away,  and  the  thoroughfare 
would  open  where  they  stand.  Round  Entry,  on  the 
one  side  of  Hercules-street,  would  be  taken  down, 
and  the  new  street  would  be  continued,  as  we  have 
said,  until  it  finally  opened  in  Donegall-street.  John- 
street  would  be  completely  shut  up,  and  new  front- 
ages would  be  obtained  in  the  new  street  on  a  rather 
different  line.  Some  divergence  of  a  portion  of 
Church-street  is  also  proposed.  Another  new  street 
would  be  made  at  right  angles  to  open  into  North- 
street,  almost  opposite  to  Long  Lane,  and  to  run 
direct  to  the  north  side  of  Smitlitfeld,  making  an 
important  thoroughfare.  By  this  part  of  the  im- 
provement Hudson's-entry,  one  of  the  abominations 
of  the  town,  wouhl  be  swept  away.  There  is  .some 
talk  of  diverging  the  line  of  North-street  a  little 
where  the  new  street  would  cross  it;  but  this  should 
be  av<iided,  if  possible;  and  probably  will  be  avoided 
when  the  plans  are  matured.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
company  to  fake  ample  land  to  make  their  frontages 
very  valuable;  and  should  they  be  enabled  to  carry 
out  their  improvement,  the  event  will  mark  an  impor- 
tant era  in  the  history  of  Belfast. 

"  The  plans  have,  we  believe,  been  submitted-to  the 
Improvement  Cominitttee  of  the  Town  Council,  and 
the  company  jiropose  to  go  to  Parliament  for  powers, 
provided  the  Corporation  contribute  ^^|^easouabl^  sum 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  works  The  sum  fi.xed 
niion,  we  believe,  is  £1.'),000;  and  we  must  say  that 
if  for  this  amount  the  town  can  have  the  projected 
improvements  made  they  will  get  an  excellent  bar- 
gain, while,  at  the  same  lime,  the  company,  if  its 
affairs  are  prudently  conducted,  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  handsome  profit  in  the  end.  'i'he  town  will  beneTit, 
not  only  by  the  greater  convenience  for  traffic  and 
otherwise,  but  by  the  largely  enhanced  valuation  of 
the  district  through  which  the  new  streets  are  to  be 
made.  After  a  few  years  the  interest  on  £15,000 
will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  return  of 
rates. 

"In  connection  with  these  proposed  and  perfectly 
practicable  improvements  we  would  again  urge  upon 
the  notice  both  of  the  Town  Council  and  the  com- 
pany the  propriety  of  constructing  a  letail  market 
on  the  site  of  some  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  which  still 
exist,  and  would  oilierv/ise  be  left  to  exist,  between 
Ilercules-street  and  .Smithfield,  In  the  plans  sKetched 
out  by  the  town  surveyor  for  inipiove.ments  in  an- 
other direction  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  covered  retail 
market  close  by  the  present  wholesale  markets  in  the 
iieiubbourhood  of  May's  Fielils.  The  proposal  shows 
that  the  necessity  lor  having  such  a  market  some- 
where is  admitteil ;  but  it  would  be  little  less  than 
absurd  to  have  it  in  a  corner  of  the  town,  an,l  especi- 
ally when,  by  choosing  a  central  situation  not  only 
public  convenience  can  be  consulted,  but  sanitary  im- 
provements carried  out.  The  site  between  Hercules- 
street  and  Smithfield  is  the  very  centre  of  the  town, 
and  can  be  approached  with  equal  ease  fiom  eveiy 
quarter.  When  Heicules  street  is  demolished,  the 
butchers  must  rind  some  place  to  resuoie  their  bn.si- 
ne.s.s,  and  what  moment  so  fitting  for  providing  them 
with  a  commodious  market,  of  which,  under  a  proper 
system  of  regulations,  Belfast  inigiit  be  proud?  The 
rents  ot  stalls  would,  in  the  opinion  ol  practical  men 
pav  more  than  ten  per  cent  upon  the  outlay.  At 
present  we  have  butchers',  poulterers',  and  grteii-gro- 
cers'  shops  scattered  here  and  there  in  our  streets. 
What  is  required  is  a  w  II  constructed  nuirkel,  covered 
in  with  glass,  where  the  iiiliabiiants  could  make  their 
entire  marketing  with  comfort  in  all  weathers.  Wo 
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want  all  slaughter-houses  removed  outside  the  in- 
habited district  j  and  it  is  possible  to  procure  all  these 
conveniencies  in  conjunction  with  the  street  improve- 
ments which  we  have  described.  Public  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  project  we  advocate,  and  the  public 
health  and  convenience  will  be  consulted  by  carrying 
it  into  effect." 


.ESTHETICS  OF  ART." 

Esthetics,  in  relation  to  those  departments  of  art 
which  are  comprehended  by  the  generic  term  arclii- 
tecture,  may  be  described  as  the  effect  of  a  work  of 
art  on  the  mind  of  its  beholder.    The  nature  of  this 
effect  must  be  variable,  but  the  aesthetical  condition 
obtains  whenever  it  is  produced  through  the  medium 
of  the  observer's  perception.     The  derivation  of  the 
term  SBSthetics,  from  the  Greek  '  AiaOricrofiai  to  per- 
ceive, (whence  AtaOriffis,  perception)  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  true  significance,  though  conventional  use  has 
apparently  modified  its  meaning.    On  the  present 
occasion  1  propose  employing  it  with  respect  to  the 
original  import.    There  are  three  elements  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  eesthetical  condition.  1st, 
the  art  embodied  in  its  work,  and  possessing  a  power 
to  affect  the  mind  of  its  beholder.    2nd,  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  perception,  in 
greater  or  less  degree  of  development ;  and  3rd,  the 
sympathy  of  the  power  in  the  art  with  the  faculty  in 
tlie  man,  or,  in  other  words,  that  adaptation  of  the 
one  to  the  other  which  renders  an  intercommunication 
possible.    At  first  sight  this  division  of  the  subject 
may  appear  more  imaginative  than  essential,  but,  if 
I  mistake  not,  further  consideration  will  change  the 
judgment.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  have 
been  epochs  in  the  history  of  art  when  the  power  em- 
bodied in  certain  of  its  works  has  been  both  unfelt 
and  unrecognised  by  the  mass  of  men  who  witnessed 
them.    The  art  sense  of  the  time  was  not  adequate 
to  its  appreciation.    Though  true  chords  were  struck, 
their  music  sounded  discordantly  to  ears  incapable  of 
harmony.    But  succeeding  generations  of  men  in- 
herited mind  in  a  higher  degree  of  development,  and 
hence  the  discovery  of  powerfulness  in  works  which 
were  no  less  powerful  when  their  unenlightened  an- 
cestors failed  to  feel  their  influence.    And  not  only  is 
the  faculty  of  perception  necessary  to  assthesis,  but 
that  faculty  must  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  education 
before  its  full  functions  can  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  external  world.    And  this  is  true,  not  only 
in  respect  to  the  higher  qualities  of  taste  and  discri- 
mination, but  to  the  act  of  visual  perception  itself, 
irrespective  of  its  more  subtle  properties.  For  example, 
a  person  born  blind,  but  afterwards  receiving  the 
power  of  sight,  is  unable  to  realise  the  pictures  formed 
on  the  retina  of  his  eye.    Solidity,  distance,  and  even 
form  and  colour,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  sense 
new  to  him  until  the  course  of  training  to  which  it  is 
subjected  by  his  other  senses  has  resulted  in  its  mature 
development.    But  not  only  may  the  sesthetical  state 
be  rendered  impossible  by  a  defect  in  the  perceptive 
faculty  of  the  beholder.    It  will  fail  also  if  the  work 
of  art  be  imperfect,  if  the  significance  it  bears  be  too 
vague  or  too  confused  for  the  production  of  a  definite 
impression.    Tliere  must,  therefore,  be  a  sympathy  or 
affinity  between  the  faculty  of  perception  and  the 
power  which  strives  to  operate  upon  it,  and  it  is  this 
sympathy  to  which  I  have  referred  as  the  third  ele- 
ment in  Eesthetics.    From  these  considerations  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  study  of  eesthetics  (properly  so 
called)  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  progress  of  art  from  the  earliest  traces  of  its  exis- 
tence to  the  last  step  in  its  advancement,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  methodical  investigation  of  the  growth  of 
intellect  and  the  parallelism  of  these  two  progressive 
developments  will  determine  the  relations  which  have 
subsisted  between  them  at  different  periods  of  their 
course,  and  the  record  of  those  relations  will  be  the 
history  of  a»sthetic3.    The  necessities  of  such  a  task 
must  obviously  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
paper,  and  1  shall  content  myself  with  the  suggestion 
of  a  method  by  which  I  conceive  the  science  of  jes- 
thetics  may  be  most  readily  and  properly  investigated. 
At  the  threshold  of  our  inquirj-,  however,  it  will  be 
important  for  us  to  form  a  passing  estimate  of  the 
two  principal  methods  in  which  art  makes  the  appeal 
to  our  sensibilities  necessary  to  aesthesis — the  Imitative 
and  the  Suijgestive.    Their  distinctive  qualities  will 
be  best   characterized  by    comparison.  Suppose, 
first,  the  case  of  a  painting  designed  to  portray 
some  object  peculiar  to  civilized  life — say,  for  ex- 
ample, a  steam  carriage.    Let  the  picture  be  simply 
a  correct  imitation  of  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
object  depicted.     What  would   be  the  ajsthetical 
value — or  in  other  words,  the  effect — of  such  a  work 
of  art  on  tlie  mind  of  an  uncivilised  spectator — one 
who  had  never  seen  the  original  of  the  portraiture  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  must  utterly  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  the  representation  before  him.  But 
now  suppose  that,  instead  of  merely  imitating  his  view 
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of  the  steam  carriage  before  him,  the  artist  contrived 
by  the  peculiar  treatment  of  his  subject  and  tbe  man- 
agement of  its  accessoriea,  to  suggest  or  imply  the 
property  of  locomotion.  The  whole  effect  would  be 
changed.  The  man  who  in  the  former  case  looked  on 
the  imitative  portraiture,  and  wondered  at  its  strange- 
ness, would  in  tbe  latter  instance,  realise  the  idaa  of 
motion  suggested,  and  combining  the  idea  so  realised 
with  that  which  before  only  excited  his  surprise,  he 
would  obtain  the  knowletlge  of  a  new  locomotive 
vehicle.  Or,  again,  to  take  an  example  from  the 
higher  functions  of  art,  suppose  the  case  of  a  painter 
seeking  to  imply  the  spirituality  of  a  supernatural 
being  under  the  semblance  of  a  human  body,  and  it 
will  be  evident  that  all  that  is  superadded  to  the 
portraiture  of  a  man,  to  make  it  awaken  the  idea  of 
divinity  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  must  be  sug- 
gestive, or  in  other  words,  powerful,  to  call  into  action 
the  imaginative  faculties  of  his  intellect.  There  could 
be  no  original  to  imitate,  yet  there  would  be  a  reality 
to  suggest.  The  work  of  suggestion  may  be  imper- 
fectly performed,  or  the  observer  incapable  of  imagi- 
nation, and  the  sesthetical  effect  consequently  impaired 
or  altogether  impossible;  but  the  task  of  the  artist,  in 
whatever  degree  it  is  accomplished,  must  necessarily 
be  something  more  than  mere  imitation.  Nor  is  it 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  suggestive  work  of  art 
that  tha  material  element  (or,  more  correctly,  the 
imitative  part)  of  its  composition  should  be  strictly 
accurate.  It  not  uiifrequently  happens,  as  in  many 
works  of  the  Italian  and  other  schools  of  painting, 
that  the  objects  forming  the  material  of  a  picture  are 
false  to  every  known  fact  of  the  classes  from  which 
they  are  taken,  or,  as  in  some  MediiBval  works,  so 
conventionally  treated  as  to  become  non-natural,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  anomalies,  a  lesson  powerful 
enough  to  enlighten  and  influence  the  whole  mental 
and  moral  organism  of  the  beholder  may  be  suggested. 
And,  in  virtue  of  the  difference  which  exists  between 
a  purely  imitative  and  a  suggestive  work  of  art,  the 
latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  the 
e.xperience  of  the  beholder  (as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  portrait  of  a  steam  carriage),  whilst  the 
former  can  produce  no  sesthetical  effect,  but  remains 
unintelligible  to  the  person  who  is  unacquainted  with 
its  original.  The  inexperienced  observer,  in  the 
presence  of  a  mere  portraiture  of  unknown  objects,  is 
amazed,  ^but  uninstrncted.  He  has  something  to 
learn  concerning  them  which  a  purely  imitative  art  is 
incompetent  to  teach  him.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  higher  class  of  art  teaching  must 
be  accomplished  by  a  method  which  can  do  something 
above  and  beyond  the  mere  transcription  of  natural 
objects,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  the  method  that  shall 
be  found  capable  of  .such  an  enterprise  will  not  only 
employ  the  materials  nature  has  provided  for  the 
handicraft  of  her  disciples,  but  search  out  the  pro- 
cesses that  are  employed  in  her  studio  and  embody 
them  as  the  governing  principles  of  its  own  practice. 

The  peculiar  faculty  in  the  mind  of  man  which  re- 
sponds to  the  suggestive  stimulus  of  a  work  of  art  is 
exactly  analogous,  if  not  indeed  identical,  with  the 
powers  of  imagination.  And  it  does  not  seem  alto- 
gether improbable  that  the  hypotheses  of  that  philo- 
sophy which  locates  the  more  important  elements  of 
every  scene  in  the  mind  of  its  beholder,  and  regards 
the  material  object  before  him  as  mainly  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  key-note  to  the  harmony  it  awakes 
within  his  own  chambers  of  imagery,  may  have  more 
of  truthfulness  in  them  than  we  have  been  wont  to 
recognise. 

One  circumstance  at  least  must  be  conceded  to 
such  theorists — the  most  poetical,  or,  in  other  words, 
ima/jinative  of  observers,  will  see  more  in  a  work  of 
art  than  the  prosy  and  realistic.  And  it  is  a  circum- 
stance worthy  of  notice  that  the  faculty  of  whicli  we 
are  speaking  is  peculiarly  wakeful  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  national  development,  and  in  the  childhood  of  an 
individual.  Hence  the  puerile  mythcjlogy  of  a  remote 
antiquity  amongst  every  people,  and  hence  also  alike 
the  vivid  idealism  and  the  groundless  terrors  of  in- 
fancy. Indeed,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  natural 
phase  in  the  history  of  man's  development  where  a 
remarkable  affinity  exists  between  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  his  intellect  and  the  suggestive  significance 
of  the  objects  around  hiin — when  the  unknown  exerts 
a  peculiar  influence  upon  him,  and  natural  objects 
attain  false  magnitude  as  they  loom  thnmgh  the  haze 
of  an  unexplored  obscurity.  Nor  will  it  surprise  us  to 
find  that  the  art  work  of  such  a  period  accords  very 
closely  with  the  degree  of  mental  development  evinced 
by  its  workers. 

The  towering  mass  of  rock  which  rose  before  the 
man  of  remote  antiquity,  with  its  gigantic  proportions 
unmitigated  by  a  comparison  which  subsequent 
creations  of  his  own  skill  have  rendered  possible,  must 
have  impressed  him  with  a  grandeur  of  which  we  can 
form  little  conception.  The  height,  the  stupendous 
mass,  big  with  suggestions  of  weight  and  powerful- 
ness,  must  have  awed  him.  The  rugged  shore  that 
hurled  back  the  sea  wave  in  myriad  fragments,  and 
the  furious  assailant  itself,  must  have  called  forth 
emotions  of  a  subduing  character  as  he  gazed  on  them, 


and  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  a  person  so  impressed, 
when  he  began  his  art  work,  should  employ  not  only 
the  forms  but  the  formula  in  which  the  world  around 
him  had  so  powerfully  affected  his  own  consciousness. 
And  hence  the  art  of  the  earlier  ages  of  development 
came  to  express  itself  in  forms  of  exaggerated  pro- 
portions and  for  the  most  part  colossal  dimensions. 
Nor  has  the  suggestive  significance  of  magnitude  lost 
its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  man  in  virtue  of  bis 
greater  maturity. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  art  work  ara 
contemporary  with  the  lower  degrees  of  intellectual 
development,  whether  they  obtain  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  or  that  of  a  nation,  and  for  each  successive 
stage  of  enlightenment  is  there  a  correspondent  for- 
mula of  art.  But  art  progress  is  rightly  described  as 
a  process  of  growth,  and  the  seedling  is  not  superseded 
by,  but  developed  into,  the  fruit-bearer.  So  is  it  with 
art.  'J'he  perfected  handicraft  of  the  most  advanced 
period  could  no  more  exist  independent  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  personal  decoration  of  a  South- 
sea  Islander  than  could  tbe  foliage  of  a  forest  tree  ex- 
pand in  its  beauty  severed  from  the  itnsightly  root 
which  happily  lies  hidden  in  the  earth  beneath  it. 
The  simple  characters  in  which  the  most  unlearned  of 
workers  in  the  past  ages  of  a  nation's  history  has  spelt 
out  the  infant  praise  of  art,  still  form  the  alphabet 
from  which  the  most  erudite  of  her  votaries  must  com- 
pose his  poetical  passages.  And  the  application  of 
this  principle  will  immediately  suggest  the  inferenc* 
that  it  is  low  down  in  the  scale  of  mental  intelligence, 
and  far  back  in  the  history  of  art  work  and  art  workers, 
that  we  m  ust  seek  the  elements  of  the  wondrous  science 
of  aesthetics  so  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  system,  then,  which  I  suggest  for  the  study  of 
this  subject  is  founded  on  the  hypotheses — 1st,  that 
there  exists  a  distinct  series  of  elementary  forms  or 
symbols  of  art  having  definite  significances;  2nd,  that 
tliese  forms  or  symbols  are  so  constituted  that  they 
will  combine  amongst  themselves  in  definite  formulse, 
and  in  these  only  ;  and  3rd,  that  the  aesthetical  con- 
dition will  not  obtain  unless  the  power  of  provoking 
perception  (which  is  located  in  the  work  of  art  itself) 
is  adapted  to  the  special  faculty  of  perception  in  the 
observer.  In  illustration  of  the  two  last  propositions, 
it  will  suffice  to  remind  you,  1st,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  harmony  in  musical  composition  unless  the 
notes  of  every  chord  are  combined  in  conformity  to 
the  known  laws  of  harmonics  ;  and  the  laws  of  archi- 
tecture must  be  amenable  to  the  same  general  re- 
quirement ;  and  2nd,  it  is  very  obvious  that  those 
works  of  art  are  the  most  successful  which  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  greatest  degree  by  the  possession  of 
a  p  >wer  which  sets  the  imagination  of  the  spectator 
in  lively  exercise.  Further  examination  of  the 
subject  will  bring  out  the  aplication  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  theory  I  have  adopted,  therefore,  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  complete  art  language,  of  which  the 
elementary  forms  or  symbols  already  referred  to  con- 
stitute the  alphabet.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
language  of  art  is  almost  unknown  to  us,  and  of  the 
many  beautiful  passages  which  have  been  composed 
in  it  by  the  almost  isolated  master  minds  of  the  past, 
we  comprehend  little.  A  vague  sense  of  beauty  in 
their  style,  and  a  faint  response  to  the  harmonious 
rhythm  which  distinguished  them,  are  all  the  emotions 
they  arouse  in  our  unskilled  consciousness.  We  are, 
therefore,  practically,  in  the  same  position  as  regards 
the  language  of  art,  as  the  philologists  of  our  own 
time  have  been  to  the  mother  tongue  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian.  And  exactly  as  it  has  been  their  task  to 
discover  an  alphabet  from  the  inscriptions  which  have 
been  so  mysteriously  preserved  for  them,  it  is  ours  to 
review  the  entire  range  of  art  works  of  every  age,  and 
amongst  all  nations,  and  to  decipher  the  wondrous 
passages  that  are  embodied  in  them,  and  when  we 
have  done  this  our  labours  may  be  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  an  etymology,  from  the  study  of  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  develop  the  laws  of  a  syntax  and 
prosody,  which  shall  complete  the  grammar  of  art,  and 
enroll  its  principia  amongst  the  number  of  the  natural 
sciences.  But  the  analogy  of  search  for  the  forms  of 
art  with  that  for  the  letters  of  a  lost  alphabet  may 
serve  a  greater  purpose  than  that  of  mere  ilhtstration. 
Not  only  are  the  conditions  identical,  and  the  results 
to  be  attained  similar,  but  the  methods  to  be  employed 
are  remarkably  correspondent.  As  the  philologist 
pores  over  the  mysterious  signs  ti'aced  by  tbe  un- 
known hand  on  the  stone  before  him,  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  determines  his  judgment  is  the  manner 
and  frequency  of  their  employment.  If  he  finds  the 
same  symbol  often  repeated,  and  in  association  with 
circumstances  of  which  lie  has  discovered  the  signi- 
ficance, he  comes  by  degrees  to  attach  a  definite 
meaning  to  the  sign  hitherto  inexplicable.  And  in 
this  work  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  an  universal 
language  is  the  basis  of  all  his  operations.  He  rea- 
sons from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  And  a  similar 
course  must  be  pursued  by  the  student  of  art  symbols. 
He,  too,  must  recognise  the  existence  of  a  certain 
international  and  anachronic  system  of  formula,  by 
which  the  interchange  of  art,  thought,  and  feeling 
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may  be  possible,  irrespective  of  the  conventionalities 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

Now,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
universal  language  which  the  philologist  emphn-s  as 
the  medium  of  his  communication  with  an  unknown 
tongue,  is  composed  of  two  parts,  1st,  that  which  falls 
on  his  ear,  consisting  of  articulate  sounds  of  the  sim- 
plest character,  and  emotional  utterances,  as  the  tones 
of  grief  and  jiiy,  of  anger  and  benevolence;  and  2nd, 
of  tliat  which  meets  his  eye,  being  the  phonetic  signs 
of  the  simplest  vocals,  or  the  hieroglyphical  forms  of 
familiar  objects. 

And  turning  to  the  language  of  art,  we  find  it  con- 
stituted on  the  same  principle,  having  a  part  which 
is  audible  as  well  as  one  which  is  visible,  and  whilst 
we  at  once  refer  tlie  former  to  the  speciality  of  music, 
it  is  impossible — in  view  of  the  analogy  I  am  at- 
tempting to  trace  for  you — not  to  recognise  the 
intimate  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  pictorial  and 
representative,  and  so  to  discover  a  fres^h  evidence  of 
the  unity  which  subsists  between  all  the  departments 
grouped  under  the  term  art. 

But,  directing  our  attention  more  closely  to  that 
part  which  meets  the  eye,  we  shall,  if  I  mistake  not, 
find  the  analogy  between  a  written  language  and  the 
formula  of  art  developing  itself  into  an  actual  iden- 
tity ;  and,  as  the  earliest  type  of  the  former  is  the 
hieroglyphical  cliaracter  which  presents  the  semblance 
of  the  thing  communicated,  the  act  of  portraiture, 
which  is  essentially  an  art  work,  discovers  itself  as 
the  simplest  and  most  universal  method  of  conveying 
information.  And  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  thought 
is  no  longer  expressed  by  portraiture  when  the 
written  language  is  sufficiently  matured  to  embody  a 
code  of  technical  formula,  art  is  found  developing  its 
special  work  into  the  higher  and  more  refined  method 
of  symbolism,  which  1  have  previously  termed  the 
suggestive;  and,  as  the  written  character  of  a  lan- 
guage is  the  vehicle  of  its  developed  literature,  so  is 
the  higher  suggestive  symbolism  in  art  the  medium  of 
its  higher  and  more  ajsthetical  communications. 

Tne  purely,  imitative  power  is  at  best  but  a  well 
developed  system  of  hieroglyphical  rendering,  and  as 
euch  very  much  limited  to  the  reproduction  of  familiar 
appearances,  whilst  that  which  is  capable  of  sugges- 
ting new  ideas  and  awakening  hitherto  unfelt  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  is  analogous  to  the  more 
perfected  system  of  characters,  not  only  reproducing 
the  imagery  of  known  objects,  but  communicating 
much  which  must  otherwise  remain  unknown  con- 
cerning them.  The  universal  language  of  art  is,  how- 
ever, undoubedly  portraiture,  or  the  imitation  of 
natural  appearances  ;  and  the  n'ethod  we  must  employ 
in  our  search  for  the  elements  of  the  higher  system  of 
symbols  is  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  art  workers 
of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  mental  culture,  have 
treated  the  familiar  objects  around  them.  What  ob- 
jects have  they  most  frequently  represented?  and  how 
have  they  depicted  them  ?  The  limits  of  the  preset: t 
paper  render  the  production  of  special  examples  im- 
possible. There  are,  however,  certain  considerations 
which  I  may  venture  to  suggest  for  your  scrutiny. 

You  will  scarcely  disagree  with  me  when  I  affirm 
that  il  is  impossible  to  regard  many  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  art  as  arising  in  ignorance  or  wild  eccen- 
tricity. For  exaniple,  the  love  of  colossal  proportion, 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  must  possess  some 
significance.  The  exaggeration  of  prominent  details 
80  common  in  the  works  of  certain  nations,  the  full 
eye  of  the  profiled  face,  and  other  anomalies,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  oversight,  or  without  im- 
port. Indeed,  the  theory  I  have  stated  to  you  attaches 
the  last  importance  to  these  peculiarities,  and  amongst 
them  primarily  would  it  seek  for  the  elements  of  a 
perfect  aesthetical  symbolism.  It  believes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  men  who  embodied  their  art  in  forms 
of  unnatural  magnitude  did  so  because  the  effect  of  a 
stupendous  mass  on  their  minds  was  to  awe  and 
humiliate,  so  that  size  became  to  them  symbolical  of 
power  and  supremacy.  It  believes  the  distortion  of 
form  practised  in  certain  ages  had  for  its  object  the 
emphasis  of  particular  parts  of  the  lesson  the  whole 
work  was  designed  to  communicate.  The  h\\\  eye  of 
the  Egyptian  it  ascribes  lo  the  fact  that  the  artist 
sought  to  impress  the  beliolder  very  strongly  with  the 
personality  ofihe  being  he  represented.  The  so-called 
conventionalities  of  art  are  therefore  its  symbols,  and 
these  bear  relation  not  only  to  form  and  proportion, 
but  also  to  colour.  Whether  or  not  it  ma}'  bo  possible 
to  elicit  from  the  entire  range  of  art  works  a  complete 
system  of  symbolical  characters,  each  bearing  a  defi- 
nite meaning,  can  only  be  determined  by  direct  ex- 
periment. And  if  some  sufficientiv  erudite  student  of 
art  history  would  attempt  the  task,  I  doubt  not  that 
he  would  reap  bis  reward  in  a  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  ajstbetics,  which  is  essentially 
natural.  I  must,  however,  content  myself  with  a 
very  general  survey  of  a  field  with  which  I  am  only 
imperfectly  acquainted.  I'be  classifications  I  shall 
adopt,  th(mgh  sliglit,  are  arbitrary,  and  perhaps  very 
erroneous  ;  but  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  to  be 
exact  in  the  details  as  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
my  theory.    And  if,  as  is  probable,  tho  remarks  I  am 


led  to  make  on  this  subject  are  more  didactic  than 
befits  either  the  argument  or  the  speaker,  I  must  ask 
your  indulgence  on  the  ground  that  the  ideas  I  am 
seeking  to  communicate,  in  the  form  of  suggestions  for 
more  skilled  research,  are  little  more  than  crudities  in 
my  own  conception. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DUBLIN  LODGING-HOUSE  BYE-LAWS, 
The  following  are  the  bye-laws  passed  by  the  cor- 
poration for  the  regulation  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  under  the  Dublin  Improvement  Act,  July, 
1864.— 

1.  That  all  persons  and  every  person  in  the  bene- 
ficial recei|)t  of  rent  of  any  house  or  part  of  a  house 
in  said  borough,  usually  or  occasionally  let  in  sepa- 
rate tenements  for  human  habitation  for  any  shorter 
perio  1  than  one  month  at  rents  not  exceeding  three 
shillings  per  week,  shall,  before  such  letting,  cause 
the  roof,  walls,  and  chimneys  of  such  house  to  be 
put  and  kept  in  proper  repair,  impervious  to  wet 
and  damp,  and  shall  also  cause  each  window  of  such 
house  to  be  opened  from  the  top,  or  raised  from  the 
bottom,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  glass  in 
each  such  window,  the  same  shall  be  glazed  and 
kept  glazed  and  cleansed,  and  in  proper  repair,  and 
that  the  doors,  floors,  and  fireplaces  and  hearth- 
stones shall  also  be  put  in  good  order,  repair,  and 
condition,  and  kept  in  such  like  good  condition 
during  such  occupation,  under  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  shillings  and  costs,  for  every  breach  of 
any  portion  of  such  bye-law. 

2.  That  every  such  keeper  of  every  such  house 
shall  also,  before  such  letting,  cause  the  entrance 
and  hall,  walls,  staircase,  and  lobbies  thereof  to  be 
put  and  kept  in  good  repair,  and  in  a  cleatdy  state, 
and  shall  so  keep  same  from  time  to  time  during 
such  tenancy,  and  shall  cause  to  be  made  and  at- 
tached to  such  house  a  properly  constructed  ashpit 
and  two  privies  or  water-closets,  and  a  properly- 
trapped  house-drain  to  communicate  with  the  main 
sewer  (if  any)  within  100  feet  from  such  house,  and 
cause  such  ashpit,  privies,  or  water-closets  and 
house-drain  to  be  at  all  times  kept  cleansed,  and  in 
proper  repair,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s. 
and  costs,  for  every  breach  of  any  portion  of  this 
bye-law. 

3.  That  any  occupant  residing  in  any  such  house, 
or  other  person  who  shall  throw  from  any  window 
to  or  upon  any  roof,  shed,  yard,  or  passage,  any 
water,  foul  liquid,  or  other  offensive  matter  or  thing, 
or  shall  wilfully  throw  or  drop  same  in  or  upon  any 
entr-ince,  staircase,  lobby,  street,  or  place,  other 
than  that  provided  for  the  proper  deposit  thereof, 
shall,  for  the  first  of  any  such  ofFences  be  liable  to, 
and,  on  conviction,  incur  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
one  shilling,  or  more  than  five  shillings  and  costs, 
and  for  any  subsequent  offence,  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  five  shillirrgs,  or  more  than  forty  shillings. 

4.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  damage,  render 
ineffective,  or  wantonly  destroy  any  matter  or  thing 
whatever  to  which  any  of  the  foregoing  laws  relate, 
shall  incur,  for  every  such  offence,  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  five  shillimrs,  or  more  than  forty  shillings. 

!).  Every  nfiicer  of  the  corporation  or  other  per- 
son duly  authorised  by  it  for  that  purpose,  may  at 
all  times,  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  forenoon 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  inspect  and  make 
all  necessary  inquiry  relating  to  any  such  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  bye-laws. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS—SCHOOL OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATION. 
At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
squai-e,  held  on  Monday,  21st  November,  1864, 
Ewan  Christian,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  a  re- 
port from  the  general  committee  on  the  establishmennt 
of  a  school  of  architectural  decoration  having  been 
read,  Mr.  Ashpitel,  fellow,  moved  that  it  be  received, 
and,  in  doing  so,  spoke  of  the  difficulty  the  committee 
experience  in  adopting  a  suitable  title  for  a  school, 
remarking  that  at  last  they  decided  it  would  be  better 
to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Institute.  Mr.  Kerr, 
fellow,  seconded  the  reception  of  the  report,  which 
was  agreed  to.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  fellow,  said 
he  might  in  some  respects  be  considered  the  originator 
of  this  scheme,  inasmuch  as  he  had  urged  upon  the 
younger  members  of  the  architectural  association,  in  a 
paper  he  bad  read  before  them,  to  do  all  they  could  to 
promote  an  improved  state  of  education  in  the  higher 
branches  of  art  amongst  architects^  particularly  in  the 
drawing  of  the  human  figure,  in  animal  drawing,  and 
the  drawing  of  foliage,  and  in  coloring,  as  applied  to 
architectural  decorations.    He  did  not  urge  architec- 


tural drawing,  because  that  was  best  taught  in  an 
architect's  ot&ce,  but  there  were  points  in  art  in  which 
architecture  came  in  direct  contact  and  united  itself 
with  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and 
these  were  the  branches  for  which  no  proper  provision 
was  made  in  the  instruction  of  young  architects. 
The  school  suggested  would  be  carried  out  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  it  was  for  the  members  of  this  In-stitute  to 
say  whether  or  not  they  would  take  part  in  the  great 
work,  or  leave  the  students  to  do  it  for  themselves. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  fellow,  urged  the  necessity  of 
referring  the  report  back  to  the  council,  asking  them 
to  give  it  all  the  support  they  could,  and  moved  a 
resolution  to  this  effect.  He  was  afraid  the  terms  for 
instruction  were  too  high.  Mr.  C.  F.  Haywood,  hon. 
sec,  argued  that  this  Institute  must  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  sugges- 
ted scheme.  They  were  an  examining  but  not  an 
educational  body,  and  he  did  not  hold  with  doing 
anything  which  would  be  lik«  establishing  a  college 
for  the  instruction  of  members  generally.  The  school 
would  be  carried  out  independently  of  the  Institute, 
who  had  only  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  it,  and  as  a 
body  could  not  be  responsible  for  anything  connected 
with  it,  though  it  had  used  all  its  influence  and  ma- 
chinery to  start  the  new  school.  Mr.  J.  H.  Christian, 
President  of  the  Architectural  Association,  and  Mr. 
Kerr,  fellow,  had  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  plan 
if  carried  out.  The  latter  gentleman  said  that  the 
project  wanted  a  little  polishing.  The  present  age 
was  eminently  an  age  of  detail,  and  they  ought  not 
to  look  doubtfully  at  the  plan  proposed  because  il  was 
not  sufficiently  detailed.  He  should  object  to  the 
Architectural  Association  and  the  Institute  meeting 
on  equal  grounds,  as  this  was  the  one  society  of  archi- 
tects of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  otherwise.  Mr.  Morris,  associ- 
ate, Mr.  Jennings,  fellow,  Mr.  Henman,  fellow,  Mr. 
R.  P.  Spiers,  associate,  and  others  having  oflTered  their 
opinions  on  the  scheme  more  or  less  favourably,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  Professor  Westmacott,  R.A., 
addressed  the  members.  He  said  that  what  they 
wanted  as  the  leading  body  of  architects  was  a  school 
of  accessorial  art.  He  alluded  to  one  or  two  objec- 
tions to  a  life  academy,  and  recommended  students  to 
copy  first  from  the  best  statues  founded  on  nature. 
In  the  Roy  il  Academy  students  were  not  allowed  to 
go  into  the  life  academy  until  they  had  drawn  for 
some  time  in  the  antique  academy.  This  was  essen- 
tially, he  said,  an  age  of  detail,  perhaps  too  much  so. 
They  were  losing  broad  masses  and  generalizations. 
He  hoped  this  scheme  would  be  carried  out,  and  that 
this  Institute  would  give  it  their  best  support,  because 
whatever  tended  to  the  advancement  of  art  would 
tend  to  the  elevation  of  the  artist,  and  he  had  a  sort 
of  Catholic  feeling  and  desire  to  see  the  English  artists 
taking  the  position  they  ought  to  do. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  report  be  received  and 
adopted,  and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  council 
to  nominate  four  gentlemen  who  shall  act  with  the 
president  in  accordance  therewith.  It  was  then  re- 
commended that  the  name  of  the  school  be  "  The 
School  of  Art,  accessorial  to  Architecture,"  and  that 
the  fees  be  reduced  to  one  guinea  anda-half  per  term, 
or  three  guineas  per  annum. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  5th  of  December, 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Auson,  fellow. 


The  Morning  Star,  March! ,  1861,  speaking  of 
Benson's  Argentine,  says  : — "  It  must  commend 
itself  for  its  cheapness,  as  well  as  for  its  si  nilarity 
to  the  more  precious  metal."  This  splendid  material 
is  a  compound  of  various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit 
of  pure  silver,  forming  one  hard  compact  body,  pos- 
sessing all  the  beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  dura- 
bility of  silver,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the 
argentine  and  the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side, 
the  most  skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  between 
them,  while  its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many 
years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  unaltered. 
During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well 
received  by  the  i)nblic,  that  its  manufacture  has 
been  extended  to  all  those  articles  usually  made  in 
silver,  viz.,  spoons,  forks,  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee 
services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake  baskets,  cande- 
labra, dishes  of  all  kinds,  epergnes,  claret  jugs, 
ifec,  &c.,&c.  A  sample  spoon  will  be  sent  post-free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30 
stamps,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  300 
engravings,  and  full-price  list  ol  the  various  manu- 
factures, both  in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A 
prize  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  "  ex- 
cellence of  manufacture,  argentine  and  electro- 
plate." Post-office  orders  and  cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  James  W.  Benson.  Bi'anch  es- 
tablishment, 63,  Cornhill.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  principal  establish- 
ment, 33  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1749.  Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special 
warrant  of  appointment  to  II.U,  H.  The  Prince 
of  Wales. 
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MILTOWN  NEW  CHURCH. 
The  illustration  for  the  present  number  is  of  a  new 
church  which  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Temple  Road, 
on  a  site  granted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston.  The  church  will  accommodate  200  persons. 
Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  architect. 

The  illustration  not  having  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  we  are  obliged 
to  postpone  its  issue  until  December  15th,  when  it 
will  appear  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  illustration 
accompanying  the  number  appearing  then. 

Architects  are  respectfully  requested  to  favour  us 
with  subjects  for  illustration  at  least  one  month  be- 
fore they  are  to  appear,  as  otherwise  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  be  able  to  present  subjects  drawn  and 
lithographed  as  they  should  be.  We  also  would 
most  respectfully  urge  upon  architects  the  desirability 
of  forwarding  to  us,  at  one  time,  drawings  of  all 
buildings  which  they  may  desire  to  have  illustrated, 
that  they  may  be  drawn  with  care,  and  a  selection 
made  as  may  appear  desirable.  The  greatest  care 
will  be  taken  of  all  original  drawings  entrusted  to  us, 
and  returned  at  once  when  required. 

ROYAL  DUBLI.N  SOCIETY. 
The  first  scientitic  meeting  for  the  session  was  lield 
on  Monday  evening,  21st  ult.    There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  and  visitors. 
George  W.  M  aunsell.  Esq  ,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Lane  Joynt  read  a  paper  entitled  "  8ug- 
pestioiis  for  the  amendment  of  the  Arterial  Drainage 
Laws."  The  following  is  its  substance;  we  are 
precluded  from  giving  it  hi  extenso  :  —  He  reviewed 
at  lensrth  the  labours  of  the  Irish  Parliament  since 
1715— of  the  Bog  Commissioners  of  1809,  of  the 
Devon  Commissioners  of  1843,  of  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  from  1842  to  1846,  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  from  184(j  to  1864,  in  the  reclamation  of 
waste  land,  and  the  arterial  drainage  of  the  great 
watercourses  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  too  much  to 
say  that  at  least  as  much  more  of  arterial  drainage 
in  Ireland  remains  to  be  done  as  has  been  accom- 
plished, though  no  such  heavy  cases  of  rivers  or 
navigation  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  most  pressing  cases  were  those  which  were 
carried  out  at  first,  hut  those  which  yet  remain  to 
he  done,  and  upon  which  the  thorough  drainage  of 
the  adjoining  estates  depends,  are  of  national  impor- 
tance and  urgency.  How  then  is  this  work  to  be 
done?  It  miiiht  he  readily  answered,  under  the 
Drainage  Acts  of  1863.  Mr.  Joynt  then  reviewed 
the  controversy  between  the  Irish  proprietors  and 
the  Board  of  Works,  which  commenced  shortly  after 
the  passing  of  the  Summary  Proceedings  Act 
and  the  making  up  of  the  final  awards  under  the 
Act  of  1842.  They  principally  arose  from  additional 
works  and  extension  of  areas  to  be  drained,  and  also 
from  the  fact  thet  the  estimates  for  the  works  to 
which  the  proprietors  had  in  the  first  instance 
assented,  were  found  in  many  cases  to  be  wholly  in- 
adequate to  complete  them,  and  also  from  the  dis- 
putes which  arose  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  two 
systemsof  deep  and  shallow  drainage. '  So  successful 
were  the  first  works  undertaken,  and  so  definite 
and  satisfactory  were  the  principles  laid  down  both 
as  to  estimates  hnd  valuations,  that  the  puidic  gradu- 
ally acquired  confidence,  and  the  applications  for 
prelininary  surveys  became  rapidly  more  numerous 
and  more  important.  From  1842  to  1848  matters 
went  on  smoothly  enough ,  but  iji  the  latter 
year  the  Treasury  became  alarmed  at  the  outlay, 
'i'hey  directed  no  more  works  to  be  undertaken. 
Mr.  Joynt  proceeded  to  say:— Matters  were  at 
length  adjusted,  the  districts  commenced  were 
finished,  the  Government  allowed  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  the  estimates  to  he  remitted,  hut 
the  ill  effects  of  the  quarrel  between  the  proprietors 
and  the  Board  of  Works  has  lasted  to  the  present 
hour.  The  proprietors  accused  the  board  of  exces- 
sive expenditure,  of  acting  without  consulting 
them,  of  over-estimating  the  good  effects  of  the 
drainage,  and  of  undertaking  unnecessarily,  in  the 
awful  times  of  famine  and  distress,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  price  of  land  itself  fell  50  per  cent.,  to 
complete  or  perfect  the  works  which  would  be  as 
useful  if  done  on  the  shallow  or  half  system  of 
drainage.  In  order  to  encourage  the  local  proprie- 
tors, a  greater  assistance  in  the  advance  of  the 
money  for  the  works  should  be  given.  The  security 

uiidoulited  and  of  a  first-class  character  to  the 
(Jovernment  and  the  Commissioners  of  Works.  IVo 
such  complaints  could  ever  arise  again  in  the  repay- 
ment of  advances  as  occasioned  so  much  trouble 
before.  The  operation  of  this  act  is  this,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  proprietors  are  to  carry  the  project  on, 
and  to  find  a  moiety  of  the  money  nquired;  in 
oher  words  to  find  the  money  for  themselves  and 
the  unusientiiig  or  dissenting  one-third  proprietor* 


of  the  district.  Practically  this  is  a  complete  im- 
pediment to  the  general  adoption  of  the  act.  It 
may  do  in  small  districts  where  few  proprietors  are 
concerned  ;  but  in  large  districts  it  is  a  total  har- 
rier, or,  if  not,  will  force  the  trustees  to  borrow 
money  inilirectly  or  evasively,  as  in  certain  railway 
projects,  at  a  very  high  rale  of  interest.  The  pro- 
prietors giving  their  consent  to  secure  the  moneys 
advanceii  on  their  estates,  amply  and  broadly,  did  all 
they  could  be  asked  to  do  ;  and,  if  the  Hoard  of 
Works  saw  that  none  iiut  useful  and  practical 
schemes  were  undertaken,  not  one  «liilliiiar  could  be 
lost  to  the  public.  Out  of  £1)1)2,148  l:5s.  6d., 
cliarsied  on  the  lands  for  123  districts,  t'686,337 
I7s.  4d.,  or  two-thirds,  was  already  repaid.  The 
railway  laws  have,  since  184(5,  been  improved, 
amended,  and  expense  and  time  saved  in  their  pro- 
cedure. Why  should  the  reverse  be  the  case  with 
the  drainage  laws  ?  It  remained  for  the  public  and 
the  House  of  Commons  to  decide.  But  for  his 
part  he  felt  it  a  liappy  augury  that  the  paper  he 
now  submitted,  though  imperfect,  and  not  as  worthy 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  he  could  wish  it  to 
be,  was  the  first  read  there  under  the  presidency 
of  the  noble  lord,  her  Majesty's  representative  in 
this  country.  He  was  quite  sure  of  that 
noble  lord  using  his  commanding  position  and 
great  abilities  to  forward  any  practical  and 
useful  measure  calculated  to  develope  the  material 
resources  of  Ireland.  'I'lie  Rinht  Hon.  gentleman, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  already  .shown 
in  the  assistance  he  gave  to  procure  the  loan  for  tlie 
waterworks  for  the  people  of  Diiblni,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  help  every  useful  effort  for  the  adiance- 
ment  of  Ireland,  and  if  they  could  go  with  the 
approval  of  the  Irish  Government  to  the  Treasury, 
he  felt  that  the  t'hancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  un- 
matched in  eloquence  as  he  was  unapproHclied  in 
finance,  would  he  happy  toccnnply  with  any  reas{)n- 
able  request  to  improve  and  develop  the  resources 
and  employ  the  people  of  Ireland. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  ENGLAND. 


ToiiQU.VY. — A  much  valued  correspondent,  writiiig 
to  us  from  Torquay,  saj-s,  "  permit  me  to  give  the 
readers  of  3'our  valuable  periodical  some  brief  notice 
of  new  ecclesiastical  structures  in  this  fashionable 
watering-place,  as  there  are  a  few  points  of  novelty 
and  interest  worthy  of  notice  in  their  designs: — St. 
Luke's  is  a  new  church,  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Bluomtield,  the  well-known  London 
architect,  and  much  care  and  thought  is  evinceil  in 
its  design.  The  style  appears  to  be  a  modification  of 
Early  French.  At  the  west  end  is  a  nartbe.x  or  porch 
running  along  the  whole  front.  It  has  a  'lean  to' 
roof,  and  is  lighted  by  small  lancets  with  shutters  in 
several  of  the  openings  instead  of  glass.  This  passage 
has  doors  at  each  end  (north  and  soutli)  and  it  passes 
under  the  tower,  which,  standing  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  projects  from  the  main  building  the 
width  of  the  uartliex.  The  north  entrance  to  the 
tower  and  porch  is  under  a  very  pictures(|ue  kind  of 
alcove,  supported  on  short  pilLirs,  and  with  a  sort  of 
apsidal  roof  The  west  end  of  the  cli'irch  stands  up 
very  boldly,  being  built  on  a  very  abrupt  hill-side, 
there  being  nearly  as  much  walling  beneath  Llie  level 
of  the  narthex  (which  is  reached  by  rising  paths  and 
steps)  as  there  is  above.  This  hilly  situation  gixes 
effect  to  the  tower,  which  is  low,  and  the  spire  which 
is  very  short  and  blunt.  The  west  window  of  a  geo- 
metric character,  but  not  large,  and  a  very  hiah- 
pitched  gable  complete  the  Composition.  The  ground 
plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  a  pentagonal  apse;  the  organ  chamber 
and  vestry  corresponding  with  each  other.  The  aisles 
are  arranged  in  a  series  of  four  bays,  running  transept- 
wise,  and  each  with  its  own  gabled  roof  Inside 
there  are  the  usual  range  of  arches  of  a  plain  cham- 
fered order,  on  ei  titer  side  of  the  nave,  supported  on  short 
iron  cylindrical  columns,  with  high  stone  bases,  the  iron 
portion  being  about  four  feet  high,  and  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.  They  are  painted  in  metallic  colour,  as 
reddish  bronze,  picked  out  with  green  and  white. 
Above  the  stone  arches  is  «  line  of  cidor  a  single 
brick  in  thickness,  following  the  extradosof  the  arch 
None  of  roof  timbers  are  shewn  e.Kcept  the  bedims 
which  support  the  gabled  compartinents  of  the  aisles, 
and  which  bear  upon  the  piers  of  the  nave  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis.  The  roofs  are  ceiled  and  coved, 
being  hexagonal  in  section,  and  of  high  pitch,  divided 
into  panels  and  having  stencil  ornaments  round  each 
compartment.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  arcade 
two  low  segmetital  arches,  instend  of  the  high  ones, 
mark  the  portion  of  the  end  of  the  nave  covered  by 
the  west  galler}'.  The  cbancel  arch,  which  is  a  very 
bold  one,  has  its  margin  inlaid  with  segments  of  dark 
marble,  and  the  pillars  which  support  it  are  corbelled 
and  terminate  with  an  excjuisitely  carved  angel  on 
each  side.  The  pulpit,  semicircular  in  plan,  is  com- 
posed of  bands  of  rose-coloured  sandstone  with  columns  | 
of  variegated  marble.    In  a  different  part  of  the  town 


St.  John's  Church  is  being  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Street.  .As  yet  only  the  cbancel  and  vestry  are 
completed.  The  bidlding  is  veiy  lofty,  and  is  in  the 
Rarly  Krench  style.  The  wal's  are  of  blueisli  lime- 
stone, with  yellow  stone  facings.  Inside  the  random 
stone-work  is  plainly  shewn,  no  plaster  appearing 
anywhere.  The  chancel  is  vaidted  with  wbite  and 
yellow  bricks,  very  bold  but  plain  in  desien.  The 
lighting  is  arranged  in  a  series  of  gas  jets  of  fleur-de- 
lis  design,  which  run  continuously  along  the  walls  at 
a  convenient  bei^ht  above  tbe  floor. 

The  F,:irl  of  Zetland  has  promiseil  £1,000  towards 
a  new  church  at  .Marsh,  in  York-hire,  and  tbe  Duke 
of  Cleveland  has  nii'lertaken  the  reslnratiim  of  the 
cbancel  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Darlington,  at  an  expense 
of  £1,. 500. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Portslade,  has  f^een 
consecrated  by  the  l5i>hop  of  Chichester.  Tbe  build- 
ing is  in  tlie  ICarly  English  style,  and  has  been  very 
substantially  erected  by  Messrs  Cheesman  and  Co. 
It  is  bu  It  of  flint,  with  Bath  stone  windows  ai  d 
dressing.s.  The  roof  is  covered  with  dark-coloured 
tiles,  relieved  on  either  side  with  three  courses  of  red 
tiles.  On  the  top  of  the  roof  is  a  small  open  belfrv, 
with  one  bell.  It  has  an  octagonal  chancel  at  the 
east  end,  and  a  small  vestry  on  the  north  side.  The 
interior  is  filled  with  open  seats  of  stained  deal,  a"d 
will  accommodate  3.^2  persons — seats  all  free  and  un- 
appropri.ited.    The  roof  is  also  of  plain  deal. 

St.  Ed  nnnd's  Church.  Dudley,  is  to  be  restored  at 
a  cn,st  of  £1,1011  or  .£l,.ono,  towards  which  the  Earl 
of  Dudley  has  promised  £.")IIO. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  Rochester  has  consecrated  the  church 
of  Hadlet,  near  .Aldenbani,  built  mainly  at  the  cost 
of  Captain  I'hillimore. 

Among  churches  re-opened  we  may  mention  Stowe, 
Salop,  and  St.  Peter,  Liverpool. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  and  beautiful  church, 
to  he  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  at  liroadwater  Down,  a 
rising  district  of  Tnubridge- wells,  has  been  laid  by  the 
Counte.ss  of  Abergavenny. 

Tbe  following  is  a  description  of  part  of  Yarmouth 
Parish  Church,  wliicli  has  just  been  re-opened  after 
alterations,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Seddon,  which  have 
coinpriseil  the  central  tower,  the  arcudes  Ahiih  form 
the  abutments  thereto,  the  parapets  and  pinnacles  to 
the  same,  and  the  whole  of  the  cbancel  proper  :— 'I'he 
to  ^•er  has  been  tboroughlv  restored ;  the  defective 
portions  of  the  walls  (including  the  wlude  of  tlie 
facing  of  the  lower  and  central  part^)  having  been 
cut  out  and  reinstated  with  sound  and  durable  ma- 
terial. The  existing  features  of  tlie  tower,  sm  h  as 
tbe  N.  >rmau  Arcade  anil  tbe  range  of  small  arches 
immediately  over  Hie  same,  have  been  carel'ullv  re- 
tained and  restored.  'I'lie  Early  English  triplet 
windows  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  have  also 
been  restored,  and  tbe  walling  between  and  above 
them  refaced  with  ashlar  where  necessary.  In  order 
further  to  strengthen  thewoik,  bands  of  wrought- 
iron,  running  entirely  round  tbe  tower  have  been  let 
into  the  top  beds  of  the  stone  string  courses,  &c.,  at 
diflerent  heights,  and  good  solid  quoins  have  been 
carried  up  at  all  the  angles.  Tbe  pnrapets  and 
pinnacles  are  entirely  new.  The  parapet  is  pierced 
with  trefoil  openings,  with  coping  and  moulded  cor- 
nice underneath  ;  tbe  gurgoyles  at  angles  representing 
the  enitdeiiis  of  the  f  inr  Evangelist.s.  With  a  few 
minor  exceptions  the  tower  is  now  completed,  and 
requires  only  tbe  crowning  feature  of  a  new  spire  to 
give  great  dignity  and  character  to  tbe  wdiole  edifice. 
The  walls  blocking  up  the  arches,  which  divide  the 
cliurch  frotn  the  cbancel  and  its  aisles,  have  lieeu 
taken  down,  thus  throwing  open  the  whole  of  the 
immense  area.  The  arclies  themselves  have  been 
restored,  and  new  caps  and  bases  inserted.  The  caps 
to  tbe  arch  dividing  the  south  transept  from  the 
south  chancel  aisle  are  richly  carved  with  conventional 
foli.ige  of  Early  En:;Iish  character  The  piers  and 
arches  i.f  the  chancel  arcades  have  been  restored,  the 
central  pier  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  having 
been  entirely  rebuilt.  The  east  end  has  been  taken 
down  and  lengthened  to  the  original  extent ;  the  new 
work  having  been  erected  on  the  old  foundations, 
which  were  found  in  a  very  solid  anil  perfect  state. 
A  noble  five-light  window,  of  the  geometrical  deco- 
rated period,  witli  bold  angle  turrets  on  either  side, 
forms  tbe  principal  feature  of  tlie  new  eastern  firyade. 
I'lie  tracery  head  ot  the  above  window  is  filled  in 
with  stained  glass  by  Messr.s.  Morris  and  Marshall. 
The  remainder  of  this  window,  and  the  whole  of  the 
two  new  side  windows  are  filled  in  for  the  present  with 
clear  glass  in  quarries.  Tbe  whole  of  the  cbancel  is 
covered  in  with  a  sulistantial  new  roof  of  English  oak, 
boarded  inside  with  wrou;;ht  oak,  with  moulded  ribs 
at  intervals,  and  is  intended  to  receive  painted  deco- 
rations. The  rafters  rest  on  a  moulded  stone  cornice, 
running  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  walls,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  an  oak  baltlemeiited  cornice.  The  roof  is 
covered  externally  with  lead,  anil  is  to  be  finished  at 
tbe  ridge  with  ornamental  lead  cresting.  A  new 
sedilia  has  been  erected,  the  design  for  which  is  based 
on  that  of  tbe  old,  and  consists  of  recesses  divided  by 
clus.ered  columns,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases  sup- 
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porting  arches  and  gables,  ornamented  with  crockets 
and  finials  carved  from  natural  foliage ;  with  carved 
angels  to  form  terminals  at  the  intersections,  and 
small  pinnacles  with  crockets  and  finials  over  same. 
The  reredos  is  not  yet  taken  in  hand.  The  portion 
of  chancel  east  of  the  altar  rail  is  being  laid  down 
with  encaustic  tiles.  Certain  modifications  of  the 
existing  arrangements  of  the  stalls,  &c.,  are  being 
made  in  the  church  itself,  and  also  in  the  floors  under 
tower,  consequent  on  the  chancel  being  once  more 
thrown  open  for  divine  service.  The  stone  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  works  is  Ancaster  stone,  from  the 
quarries  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  the  selection  and  working  of  the  same, 
80  that  all  stones  are  on  their  natural  or  quarry  bed, 
and  are  free  from  soft  beds  and  flaws. 

Lord  Ash  bur  ton  has  decided  upon  rebuilding  Ig- 
borough  church  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  style 
of  the  original  fabric,  which  dates  from  the  13th 
century. 


MONUMENTS,  STATUES,  ETC. 


The  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray 
have  presented  to  the  scholars  of  the  Charterhouse  the 
iron  bedstead  on  which  their  father  died,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  head  monitor's  room.  The  following  has  been 
inscribed  on  it : — "  Hoc  lecto  recumbens  obdorraivit  in 
Christi,  Gvlielmvs  Makepeace  Thackeray,  ix  Kal 
Janvar,  MDCCCLXIV.  Scliolae  Carthvsianae  qvon- 
dam  discipvlvsmatvrasetate  hvivsce  loci  amantissimvs 
vti  testantur  eivsscripta  perorbem  terrarvm  divvlgata 
vixit  annos  lii." 

The  artists  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
sculpture  for  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park  are  Messrs.  Foley,  Macdowell,  Blarshall,  Weekes, 
Bell,  Theed,  Thornycroft,  Lawlor,  and  Baron  Maro- 
chetti.  The  sketch-models  were  delivered  to  the 
committee  for  inspection,  by  their  respective  artists, 
on  Monday. 

The  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Daubenton,  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  has 
taken  place.  It  is  tlie  work  of  M.  Godin,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern 
sculpture. 

The  magnificent  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  Paris. 
no^v  contains  upwards  of  16,000  monuments,  which 
have  cost  about  14,000,000f. 

The  monument  to  the  late  Gen.  Havelock,  K.C.B., 
has  been  erected  in  tlie  cloisters  of  the  ciiapel  of  the 
Charterhouse,  in  the  scliool  of  wliich  he  was  educated. 
It  is  intended  also  to  commemorate  otherdistini^ui.shed 
Carthusians  who  have  fallen  in  war,  by  in.scribing 
their  names  on  fifteen  compartments,  into  which  the 
face  of  the  monument  is  divided. 

Some  of  tlie  former  school- fellows  and  admirers  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Leech,  propose  to 
erect  in  the  Charterhouse  Scliool  a  testimonial  to  their 
memory. 

The  Combermere  equestrian  statue,  subscribed  for 
by  the  gentry  of  Cliesliire,  is  to  stand  in  front  of 
Chester  Castle.  It  is  by  Baron  Maroclietti,  and  will 
cost  £4,100. 

Mr.  Uavid  Bassoon,  the  well-known  Jewish  mer- 
chant of  Biiinbay,  has  ajiplied  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  permission  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  late  Piince 
Consort  in  the  gardens  of  the  Victoria  Museum  at 
Bombay. 


ARCU^OLOGICAL. 


A  discovery,  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  antiquities, 
has  been  made  at  I?eaunioiit-3ur-Oise,  about  40  miles 
from  Paris.  In  di^'ginj;  the  foundations  fur  a  Iiouse, 
the  workmen  found  an  ancient  dish,  bruiized  by  the 
earth.  It  has  a  head  in  relief,  around  whicli  are  the 
words  in  distinct  letters,  "  Marcos.  Tullios.  Cicero. 
Cos."  There  is  a  circular  legend  in  similar  characters, 
not  legible.  There  were  also  some  ancient  medals  of 
a  metal  resembling  tin. 

From  Giliraltar  we  learn  that  considerable  interest 
attaches  to  the  recent  visit  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Dr. 
Falconer,  and  Mr.  Buck,  the  result  of  whose  researches 
is  likely  to  prove  of  great  importance  in  the  further- 
ance of  our  knowledge  of  geology.  It  seems  that 
some  credit  is  due  to  the  governor  of  the  military 
prison,  who,  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall, 
uccidently  opened  the  entrance  to  a  fissure  in  the 
Kock,  and  finding  that  it  contained  some  bones  and 
other  remains,  brought  tliem  to  the  notice  of  Sir  W. 
Codrington,  by  whom  lie  was  encouraged  to  persevere. 
'Ihe  examination  of  these  remains  has  afforded  the 
eminent  geologists  above  mentioned  the  greatest  satis- 
factii>n  ;  for  allhoughtlie  human  bones  are  of  no  great 
antiquity,  dating  perhaps  to  a  period  no  further  back 
than  the  Roman  occupation,  yet  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  the  elepliant,  rhinoceros,  and  several  others, 
together  with  the  general  structure  of  the  Rock  and 
other  data,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  barren 
mass  of  stone  was  formerly  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  that  at  no  very  remote  age  (geologi- 
cally) Gibraltar,  and  of  coiirss  the  hills  of  Spain  were 
Connected  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Baibary. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


A  New  Thermograph. — M.  Marcy  has  addressed 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  folluwing  description 
of  an  instrument  for  marking  small  variations  of  tem- 
perature. It  may,  we  believe,  he  rendered  intelligible 
without  a  diagram.  1.  The  first  part  of  this  thermo- 
graph consists  of  a  copper  tube  a  metre  in  length,  the 
interior  diameter  of  which  is  capillary,  not  being  more 
than  one-fifth  of  a  millimetre.  It  is  open  at  one  end, 
and  soldered  to  a  hollow  copper  ball  at  the  other. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a 
wheel  resting  upon  knife-edges,  like  those  of  a  pair  of 
scales,  whereby  a  veiT  delicate  oscillation  may  be  im- 
parted to  it.  The  axle  of  the  wheel  carries  a  long 
vertical  needle,  marking  the  degrees  on  a  circular 
scale.  To  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  fixed  a 
glass  tube  six  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  bent  in 
conformity  to  the  curvature  of  the  wheel,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  the  middle  of  the  tube  lies  vertical I3'  under- 
neath the  needle  when  the  wheel  is  at  rest.  One  of 
its  extremities  is  hermetically  closed,  while  the  other 
is  open.  Now,  if  a  little  mercury  be  poured  into  this 
tube  it  will  settle  at  the  lowest  point,  and  the  interior 
of  the  tube  will  thus  be  divided  into  two  chambers, 
one  closed  and  with  air  confined  in  it,  the  other  open. 

3.  Now  introduce  the  copper  tube  into  the  glass  one, 
giving  it  of  course  the  same  curvature,  and  so  that  its 
extremity  may  pass  through  the  mercury,  thus  esta- 
blishing a  communication  between  the  iiollow  copper 
ball  and  the  confined  chamber,  and  the  apparatus, 
with  a  few  accessory  appliances,  will  be  complete. 
The  end  of  the  copper  tube  dipping  into  the  mercury 
should  be  varnished  to  prevent  its  being  attacked  by 
the  latter  metal;  or  better  still,  tlie  end  might  he 
made  of  platinum.  4.  I'o  use  this  apparatus,  put 
your  hand  to  the  copper  ball;  the  warmth  thus  im- 
parted to  it  will  dilate  the  air  it  contains,  and  drive 
part  of  it  into  the  confined  chamber;  the  mercury 
will  therefore  recede,  and  thereby  make  the  wheel  turn 
round  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  very  small  arc  thus 
described  will  be  revealed  by  the  needle,  the  difference 
of  its  present  position  with  its  previous  one  when  at 
rest.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  copper  ball  be  cooled, 
by  water  for  instance,  the  air  inside  will  be  contracted, 
a  portion  of  the  air  of  the  confined  chamber  will  rush 
in,  and  the  mercury  wili  be  driven  forward,  the  needle 
turning  in  the  inverse  direction.  By  means  of  this 
apparatus  very  delicate  physiological  experiments  on 
animal  heat  may  be  conducted. 

A  new  continuous  source  of  ozone  has  been  an- 
nounced by  .M.  R.  Bujttger.  He  combines  in  a  cap- 
sule of  jiorcelain,  at  ordinary  temperature,  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod,  two  parts  troy  weight  of  perfectly  dry 
permanganate  of  potash  with  three  parts  of  liydrated 
sulphuric  acid.  When  this  mixture  is  introduced  Into 
a  lar-ge  flask  with  a  glass  stopper,  ozone  is  continuously 
produced  through  the  decomposition  of  the  perman- 
ganate of  potash. 

AppucAriONs  OF  Magnesium. — This  metal  was 
cditained  from  itseartli,  by  means  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tcny,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Uavy  in  1807.  It  remained 
little  else  than  a  cliemical  curio.-ity  until  18t'^-3, 
when  Mr.  I'.dward  Sonsladt  patenteil  a  series  of  [ii'o- 
cesses,  whereby  it  may  now  be  produced  in  any 
quantity.  Magnesium  is  a  metal  white  as  silver,  and 
very  light,  its  specific  gravity  being  1-74,  or  about  one 
fifth  the  weight  of  copjier.  In  the  form  of  wii'e,  it 
may  now  be  purchased  at  3d.  per  foot  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal metallurgists,  opticians,  and  photograph -material 
dealers.  If  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wire  be  held  in  the 
flame  of  gas  or  candle,  it  at  once  Inkes  fire  arid  burns 
gently,  with  a  dazzling  white  light,  by  wliich  a  plio- 
tograph  may  be  taki-n  with  a  perfection  equal  to  sun- 
shine. A  lamp  has  been  constructed  with  the  view 
of  employing  the  wir-e  for  ilkiminatini;  purposes.  'Ihe 
metal  is  also  exceedingly  valuable  for  chemical  pro- 
cesses in  the  laboratui-y. 


LAW    1  N  T  E  L  L  I  G  E  N  C  E. 


DILAPIDATED  HOUSES. 

Com|)laints  were  made  by  Mr.  Smyth,  on  the 
part  of  the  Dublin  Corp  ration,  against  the  owners 
of  houses  in  the  city,  wliich  were  in  such  a  dilapi- 
dated condition  as  to  endanger  public  safety. 

Mr.  William  Digaes  La  Toiiclie,  as  owner  of  Ihe 
houses  17  and  18,  Longford-strcet. 

Mr.  Neville,  engineer  to  the  corporation,  des- 
cribed the  condition  of  both  houses.  Part  of  No. 
18  liaii  lately  fallen,  and  the  roof  of  No.  17  was 
quite  rotten. 

Mr.  La  Touclie  said  that  the  houses  were  rented 
to  a  party  who  had  them  let  in  tenements,  but  he 
would  undertake  to  have  the  necessary  repairs 
carried  out,  and  provision  made  against  aceiderit. 

A  forlniijiit's  time  was  granted  for  the  coinmcnce- 
ineiit  of  the  work. 

Patrick  York,  owner  of  the  Iiouse  2,  Kevin-street. 
This  was  a  very  old  house,  with  a  new  front  wall 
which  was  bulged  out  and  threatened  to  lull.  The 


owner  promised  to  secure  the  premises  aga'iist  acci- 
dent, and  was  allowed  a  fortnisiht  to  do  so. 

John  Drake,  for  the  houses  8,  54  and  55,  Back- 
lane. 

Mr.  Neville  described  No.  5.5  as  a  very  bad  old 
house,  with  a  party  wall  tumbling  into  No.  54.  Nos. 
8  anil  54  were  also  very  had  olrl  bouses,  utterly  unfit 
for  occupation.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  any  civi- 
lized place.  He  (.Mr.  Neville)  had  visited  the 
purlieus  of  London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle  and  Glas- 
gow, but  he  had  seen  nothing  comparable  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  these  liou.'-es,  the  occupiers  of 
which  were  actually  lying  in  water.  One  apart- 
ment was  occupied  by  a  pic ure-frame  maker,  and 
there  was  damjer  of  the  harnmerinir  shaking  and 
causing  tiie  building  to  tumble.  He  had  thouybt  of 
calling  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  to  clear  out  the  occu- 
piers under  the  new  act. 

Mr.  Drake  said  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  do 
some  tilings  all  In  a  moment.  He  had  removeil  ihe 
tenants  from  such  apartments  as  pnidi  iice  directed, 
and  he  only  wanted  time  to  commence  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  pr'operty. 

A  time  was  specified,  and  agreed  to  by  both 
parlies. 

HOARDING  AT  BUILDINGS  IN  COURSE  OF 
EH  IJCTION. 

A  charge  was  preferred  against  Mr.  Movers, 
builder,  for  obstructing  the  public  thoroughfare  by 
coritiiuiiiiLr  to  have  erected  a  paling  round  the  site 
for  the  Union  Bank  Building,  College-green,  beyond 
the  time  specified  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Smyth  said  Ihe  paling  was  a  great  public 
inconvenience,  and  attention  had  been  called  to  it 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Clay  appeared  for  Mr.  Moyers.  He 
agreed  that  the  paling  bad  been  allowed  to  Stan  1 
beyond  the  specified  limp,  but  this  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  the  building  having  been 
delayed  by  a  tenant  of  a  house  which  stood  upon 
part  of  the  ground  on  whicli  the  building  is  being 
erected  having  hesitated  to  give  up  possession. 

Mr.  Wyse  considered  the  paling  a  great  nuisance. 
When  passing  it  he  bad  been  obliged  to  walk  out  on 
the  carriage  way  in  the  mud.  The  corporation 
were  called  upon  in  such  cases  to  enforce  the  law. 
He  would  order  the  removal  of  the  paling  within 
a  month,  a  hand  rail  to  be  erected  round  it  in  the 
meantime. 


IRISH  NEWS. 


A  new  block  of  cottages,  four  in  number,  has 
been  lately  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Claiicarty,  at 
Deer  Park,  Balliuasloe,  for  which  he  has  obtained  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Ballinasloe  Farming  Society,  both 
for  design  and  construction.  The  ground  floor  in 
each  comprises  kitchen,  bedroom,  and  scullery,  with 
two  rooms  in  attic,  having  fire-places  in  each,  and 
ventilation  opening  into  the  ceiling;  the  rooms  in 
the  attic  are  lighted  by  skylights.  The  walls  are 
of  the  limestone  of  the  locality,  neatly  ilashed.  The 
windows  oil  ground  floor  are  casement  lights.  .At  tl  e 
reres  are  privies,  ash-pits,  and  piggeries,  &c.  The 
cost  is  4.'"280.  The  noble  earl  has  alsn  erected  some 
pair.s  of  cottages  on  a  similar  plan,  with  somewhat 
reduced  accoinmodation,  the  cost  being  £l'JO.  Mr. 
William  JIa.\Well,  arcliitect ;  Mr.  John  Clai Ite,  con- 
tractor. 

.\t  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  for  Ineur.ibles,  Doniiy bi ook-road,  on  the 
1 61I1  ult.,  Mr.  M'C'iirdy,  aicliitect,  attended  Tendei s 
were  cqjeiied  fur  the  second  new  wing.  Seven  com- 
petitors presented  themselves,  and  Mr.  John  Nol.iii, 
of  iMeredyth-place  was  declared  coiitractur  at  .i)l,OUit. 
The  architect  received  iristruc;ions  to  [irepare  plans 
for  a  laundry  suitable  to  the  now  increased  size  of 
the  e.siabli..,hiiient.  The  new  wing  will  give  an  addi- 
tional accuiiuiiod.ition  of  42  beds. 

At  the  Tralee  ro.id-sessions,  on  Tuesday,  2L*ndult., 
the  state  of  the  (->ld  Bridge  of  Castleiiiaiii  was  brought 
under  discussion,  and  a  sum  of  £230  granted  for 
widening  it.  'j'he  chairman,  Edward  Rae,  Esq  ,  des- 
cribed the  present  condition  of  the  bridge,  wliieli,  lie 
•■■aid,  was  but  eleven  feet  broad  at  I  otii  euiranees. 
He  detailed  the  efforts  made  fioin  time  to  time  to 
build  a  new  one  or  repair  this,  wli  cb  was  built  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  and  on  which  the  ruins  of  one  of 
the  castles  of  the  liarl  of  Desmond  still  remain. 

The  Cariiiichael  School  of  Medicine  (illustrations 
of  which  appeared  in  our  iiuinbers  of  October  loth 
and  November  1st)  has  been  formally  opened. 


MESSRS.  ANDREWS',  DAME-STUEET. 

In  our  notice  in  last  No.  of  the  improvements  in 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Co.,  in  Dami  - 
street,  we  omitted  to  state  that  the  plate  filas^  In 
shop  fronts  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sihlhorpe  and 
Son,  of  (^ork-hill,  who  are  the  agents  here  for  the 
I  Union  Plate  Glass  Company. 
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Cyci.onk  in  Mexico. — Whilst  walking  with  my 
brotlier  on  our  azotea  (fliit  roof),  we  observed  a  small 
clouil  in  the  uortli-east,  of  a  leaden  or  ashy  colour. 
We  watched  it  atteniively.  It  very  soon  assumed 
larger  proportions,  which  rapidly  increased,  until  the 
whole  heavens  were  covered.  The  clouds  appeared  to 
assemble  from  all  parts,  and  to  engage  in  desperate 
battle.  Several  powerful  chiefs  gathered  their  hosts 
around  thein,  manifesting  their  independent  action  by 
a  whiiling  motion.  At  length  a  big  fellow  came 
upon  the  field,  and  swept  everything  into  iis  powerful 
vortex.  Then  there  v  as  one  birge  whirl,  ai\d  occa- 
sionally (I  suppo.se  when  t.iking  breath)  a  h'ige  tail 
of  a  waterspout  made  its  appearance,  to  be  dragged 
up  again  as  soon  as  the  whirl  recommenced.  When 
nearly  over  our  heads,  the  stupendous  artillerv  began 
to  pla}',  and  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we 
had  one  continued  roll  of  thunder,  the  result  of  an 
uninterrupted  display  of  the  most  magnificent  light- 
ning that  I  ever  l>eheld.  As  darkness  came  on,  the 
lightning  assumed  a  purple  colour ;  it  was  one  con- 
tinued play  of  up  and  down,  horizontal,  d  agonal  — 
every  imaginable  direction,  and  at  the  .same  moment; 
one  flash  cro-ising  another,  and  forming  the  most 
fantastic  shapes,  the  W,  as  usual,  being  tlie  most 
frequent.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  accident.  A 
deluge  of  water  fell,  and  the  next,  morning  the  whole 
valley  was  steaming  imder  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  hot 
sun.  There  had  been  (apparently)  for  some  time  a 
great  excess  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
storm  1  have  attempted  to  describe  was  the  first  <lis- 
charge  of  the  surplus.  The  second  discharge  came  in 
the  form  of  an  earthquake,  which  roused  us  out  of 
our  slumbers  at  five  minutes  to  two  on  the  morning 
of  the  3rd  of  October.  I  immediately  arose  and 
lighted  my  candle,  but  there  was  not  anything  hang- 
ing in  my  room  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  shock, 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  been,  as  usual,  from 
mitth-east  to  south-west.  Of  course  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  and  itsduration  have  been  variouslv  stated 
according  to  the  ever-varying  character  of  all  earth- 
quakes in  different  localities.  'I'o  me  (after  waking) 
it  appeared  to  last  about  a  minuie.  As  the  first 
movement  was  that  of  trepidation,  which  is  reported 
to  have  been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  I  probably 
only  woke  up  at  the  last  perpendicular  expansion,  for 
I  was  only  sensible  of  the  oscillatory  movement.  It 
was  felt  much  more  violently  in  the  i  ity  of  Mexico 
(about  four  miles  distant),  but  no  damage  of  any  mo- 
ment was  done,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  In  I'uebla. 
the  diniie  of  one  of  the  ]>rincipal  churches,  a  poilion  of 
a  convent,  a  corner  of  the  Governor's  palace,  and 
several  houses,  were  brought  to  the  ground,  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  people  were  killed  or  wounded,  among 


thoin  .se'.'enteen  Frencli  soldier.s.  The  number  of 
victims  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Ttliuacan, 
rather  a  large  town  on  the  roa  1  to  Oa.xaca,  is  said  to 
be  in  ruins  and  abandoned  by  its  iidiabitants.  Aliout 
twentv  peisous  are  reported  to  b.tvo  been  killed  at 
Chatchicomula,  near  Orizaba.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  current  traversed  was  what  I  call  my  imaginary 
route,  theory,  or  whatever  it  may  be  worthy  of  being 
called,  i.e.,  along  a  belt  includin.;  Icelaml  and  Tene- 
ritl'e  in  the  north-i-ast,  and  the  Sandwich  and  Society 
l.slands  in  the  south-west,  the  said  zone  being,  of 
course,  only  a  portii  u  of  my  "system."  I  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  some  terrible  earthqu.ike 
has  occurred  at  Guadaloupe,  or  that  a  magnificent 
eruption  of  the  Mouona  Kmik  (?)  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  observed  by  the  captain  and  crew  of 
H.M.S.  .Moonshine  at  some  inconceivaole  distance 
from  the  land. — Ailieuceum. 

The  Daily  News,  July  1st,  speakinu:  of  Benson's 
watches  m  the  Kxhiliilion,  says,  "  Here  arc  ar- 
ranged a  lint'  selection  of  watches  nianufactnrt-d  by 
him  on  the  latest  aiul  must  ap|)ro\cd  principles  of 
liorological  science.  When  we  coitrpare  them  with 
the  speclitreirs  of  ancient  watch-work  which  are 
placed  be-ide  them,  or  even  with  those  worn  by  our 
grandfathers,  the  immense  advance  in  this  brarrch 
of  the  mechanical  arts  is  at  once  apparent."  Chro- 
rrometer,  duplex,  lever,  Irorizoirtal,  repeater's, centre 
seuonds,  keyless,  split  seconds,  artd  every  descrip- 
tion of  watch,  f  0111  tire  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality  of  which  trie  art  is  at  pre-ent  capable,  and 
adapted  to  ali  climates.  llenson's  Illustrated 
pamphlet  on  watches  (free  for  two  stamps)  co  r- 
taiiis  a  short  history  of  watchmaking,  with  descrip- 
tionsarnl  prices,  from  3  to  200  guirieseach.  Itacts 
as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and  enables 
those  who  live  in  Scotlarrd,  Wales,  the  Colornes. 
Iirdia,  orany  part  of  tlie  worUl,  to  select  a  watch, 
and  have  it  serrt  free  and  safe  by  post.  J.  W.  Men- 
sou,  prize  medallist,  class  33,  liorronr-able  nientioir, 
class  15;  33  and  3+,  Ludgate-liill,  Lornlon.  Uranch 
establishment,  03,  Corirliill.  Kslabiislied  174!). 
Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  aji- 
pointmeut  to  H.li.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Atlantic  Cabi,!?. — The  entire  length  of  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  will  be  2,300  miles.  Thei'e  are 
seven  copper  wires  to  form  the  condirctor,  so  that 
there  are  10,000  miles  of  copper  wire.  Kvery  portion 
of  this  co|)per  wire  is  subjected  to  electrical  tests  to 
asccitain  its  quality  for  ccnnlircticm  before  it  is  allowed 
to  be  worked  up.  'I'be  ne.\t  sta^e  is  to  coat  these 
wires  with  eight  successive  coats  of  the  insulating 
material,  equal  to  an  aggi'egate  length  of  18, -100 


miles  This  core  is  next  covered  with  jute  wound 
round  it  in  10  strands,  making  23,000  miles  of  jute 
yarn.  Then  comes  the  outer  coating  formed  of  tha 
10  covered  ii'on  wii-es.  The  iron  wire  itself  is  23,000 
miles  in  length,  and  each  wire  is  covered  separately 
with  five  strarrds  of  tarTcd  hemp,  135,000  miles  of  the 
latter  being  required,  making  together  an  aggregate 
length  of  material  employed  of  215,500  miles. 

Tup:  Duoohkda  Watkuworics. — Messrs.  D.  Y. 
Stewart  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  have  been  declared  the 
contractoi-s  for  supplying  the  necessary  piping  for  the 
above  important  works. 

Thic  Dublin  Trunk  Connkcting  Railway — It 
has  been  determined  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  the  tmrnel  urrder  the  Liti'ey  as  the  first  part  of  the 
Dublin  Trunk  Connecting  Uailway. 

TO  COliliESPONDENTS. 


We  shall  he  oblujed  by  receiving  from  any  of 
our  rentiers,  in  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
works  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Books  for  Beview  in  this  Journal  should  he 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  OJfice,  42, 
Ma\>bot-stre,et. 

Tlie  back  numbers  of  this  Journal,  from  iis  com- 
mencement in  January,  1859,  can  be  Iiadon  appli- 
cation at  the  office,  42,  Mabbot-street,  Dublin. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublin 
\\viLiiv.K,shouldbeaddressedto'S\»..  Petkh  Uoii, 
42,  Mabbot-.itreet,  to  luhom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  made. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  ADVERTISERS. 
If  Sut)sci  il)er-s  change  their  resilience  and  do  not  inform  the 
Pablisliei-,  und  that  tire  copies  ot  the  Journal  are  sent  to  the 
fiinner  resilience,  tliey  ui'e  i-esponslble. 

ir  papei-s  be  ti-ansmitteil  thn)UKb  the  post-iifBce  to  parties, 
anil  tliut  tiiey  do  not  return  tliein,  or  send  a  wrirti  ii  notice 
tli.it  tiiey  are  to  be  discontinued,  tlie  parties  are  held  rx-fpori- 
srble. 

If  Siibscrihei-s  oi-iler  the  discontinuance  of  paper's,  tire  Pub- 
lisher:, may  continue  to  send  them  until  the  an-ear's  be  paid  up. 

AdvertisriirLMits  ordered  three,  six,  or  twelve  rnoritns,  shall 
not  be  disciintiinied  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  aKreed  on. 

The  rcKular  tra::smissiori  of  a  copy  of  eacli  paper  to  any 
party  whose  adver".isenient  aiipcars  in  it,  is  eviderrce  that  lie 
atcrecs  to  the  charges  prort'ered,  nor  shall  rhe  adveriisemerit  Lc 
iliscontinucd  until  the  account  has  been  settled. 


RATE   OF   SUHSCRIPTIO.V   TO  TUB 
DUBLIN  BUILDKR. 
Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8s. 
„       by  post  ...  ...  ...  lOs. 

Payable  in  advance. 


THE    O  I?,  C        E  S  T 

A  WEEKLY  REV^IEW  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

{Established  October,  1863.) 


Slje  ITargist  nnti  glost  |ufliuntial  |jHusiral  Ijublicalioit  of  tlje  glap. 

THE  ORCHESTRA  contains  the  earliest  and  fullest  infor-nratinn  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Music  and  the  Drama* 
Reviews;  Analyses,  with  Illustrations,  of  New  Compositions;  Special  Correspondence  from  all  parts  oi 

Great  Britain,  and  the  pr-incipal  places  on  the  Continent,  and  aims  to  oc'cupy  that  position  in  its  sphere  which  the 
"  AxHriNTF-CM"  holds  in  Kcnei-al  literatirre. 

Attention  is  likewise  Riven  to  the  subject  of  Church  Music  ;  and  mid,  r  this  heading  will  appear  Original  Artiiles 
Correspondence,  and  RepoiTs  from  the  various  Choir-s  in  tlie  I'nited  Kin«d(irn. 

PLlBLISflED  EVERY  SATURDAY,  miCE  3tl. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers,  a  id  at  the  various  i.iail^vay  Bjok-Stalls  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

ADA.MS  &  FRANCIS,  5'),  FLEE T-STliEKT,  LON'DOX,  E  C, 


1-  ■•' 

I — - 

KENNANS'   WIRE  FENCES 

ARE  Neat,  Economical,  ami  durable.  They  have  been  thoroughly  testeil,  and  their  value 
^  _  proved  in  all  parts  ot  Irelarrd.  The  Strainin;,'  Posts  and  .Standards  have  self-H.King  feet,  arrd  do  not 
require  any  i-tone  blocks;  the  wires  are  kept  constantly  tight  by  the  Tant;eirtial  Winders. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  full  jmrticulars  and  prices,  post  free. 
ENTRANOK  G ATKS,  1  INVENTORS    AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

K A, LINOS,  KENNAN  AND  SONS, 

Fii.,Li)  GATES.)  F  I  S  H  A  M  B  L  IC-S  T  U  K  E  T,  DUBLIN. 


GARDKN  FKNCKS, 
KSI'AI.IEltS, 
WIKK  NKTTING. 


THE  CONTINEKTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY. 

AUCIIITECTS   AND   BUILDERS   will   find   a  con.siderable 

li-  reduction  in  the  price  of  MARBLE  CIIIMN'EY  PIECES,  SLABS,  4<c. 

At  Trri!  CoMr  ANY's  Srruw  Rooms, 

No.  3,  New  Eroad-street-court,  New  Broad-stree',  London. 
MARBLE  CfllMNEY  PIECES  FROM  IGs.  Gd.  to  £100. 

A  LiiiKRAL  Commission  allowed  to  tub  Tkauk. 


3? 


0 


(Ornamental  JHetal 
luorkers  in  3ilber, 
Brass,  antr  $ron. 

^!roron(r,.stantjartrsi, 
antr  trarketisfnrgais, 
oil,^ifrantJlf!ei;srlUFS, 
gatrs,  Imrrns,  altar, 
toml),^coti)pr  railing; 
lor^s,  ijingrs,  "ijoox 
Ijantiles,  Ml  lebers 
anti  pulls,  mcimirial 
l)ra.sses,  ^c. 


53  to  58,  ailnc^  Street,  ^franb, 
bonbon,  SS.C;  Sbofa  |looms 
Hisor.  20,  Cotlispur  Strtft,"  Si.M 
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ARBLE   MANTELPIECES  AND 

REGISTER  GRATES. 


J.  ED.MUNDSON  AND  CO. 


nopcctfrrlly  call  attention  to  their  well-assorted  Stock  of  th« 
iiliove,  consisting  of  tire  following  Miirliles:  — 

Handsome  Inlaid  Statuar-y,  Plain  Statuiuy,  Black  and  Gold, 
Bar-dilla,  Sienna.  St.  Anne's,  Kouge  Koyal,  &c;  also  Eii*- 
rnelled  SlKte,  in  tire  rrewest  designs. 

All  sold  Ht  tire  nrost  moder'ate  pr'ices. 

J  E  and  CO.  have  also  a  splendid  collection  of  Grates  enrt- 
atile  for  Drawing  RoDin,  Dining  Room,  Parlour',  Libr-ar'y,  #,t., 
wirh  Fenders  and  Fire-ir'orrs  to  nratclr,  and  arc  Sole  AgentI 
for  Ratclitfe's  Improved  I.earningtorr  Prize  Kitchener. 

33,  34,  35,  AND  36,  CAPEL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Dec.  15,  1864.] 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  HIGHWAYS.* 

NE  hundred  and  nineteen  years  ago, 
there  lived  in  Capel-street,  a  certain 
architect,  of  some  eminence  in  those 
days,  Samuel  Kilbnrn  by  name,  and  on  a  cer- 
tain first  of  Novem«ber  was  born  to  him  a  son, 
who  afterwards  became  known  to  Fame  as  the 
most  famous  calico-printer  in  the  woild  :  this 
Kilburn  established  himself  at  Walliugton,  in 
England,  and  we  read  in  the  record  of  long- 
forgotten  vanities  how  he  presented  a  dress  of 
rauslin  chintz  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte 
of  the  "seaweed"  pattern  designed  by  himself, 
and  we  learn  that  the  fine  ladies  of  the  court 
of  George  the  Second  thought  a  guinea  a-yard 
no  exorbitant  price  to  pay  for  a  dress  of  Kil- 
burn's  world-famed  chintzes  ;  and  that  Ireland 
and  Irishmen  were  not  indifferent  to  this  manu- 
facture, we  gather  from  the  fact  that  Edmund 
Burke  brought  in  a  bill  to  protect  the  manu- 
facture of  these  wonderful  chintzes. 

When  we  talk  of  Burke,  we  always,  how- 
ever absurdly,  feel  inclined  to  add  the  epithet 
of  "  the  sublime,"  so  ludicrously  appended  to 
his  name  in  the  well-known  epitaph  on  Lady 
Olivia  Shepherd.  It  is  no  easy  task  for  the 
most  imaginative  disposition  to  connect  sub- 
limity in  any  way  witii  an  apothecary's  shop, 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  Mac 
Dermott's  on  Arran-quay  that  the  greatest  of 
British  orators  first  saw  the  light. 

After  all,  a  good  fiiculty  of  believi7ig  is  in 
itself  a  great  thing  not  common  in  these  our 
days,  people  do  not  now  turn  white  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  or  believe  in  the 
touch  of  royalty  as  a  cure  for  the  king's  evil ; 
and  in  spite  of  a  temporary  reaction  in  favour  of 
table-turning,  and  the  humbug  of  spirit-medium 
seau'xs,  the  spirit  of  credulity  is  on  the  wane. 
It  was  a  comfortable  creed  we  say,  for  to  which 
of  us  may  not  the  same  good  fortune  come 
that  came  to  George  Home,  whose  prosperity 
is  said  to  have  had  its  rise  from  his  having 
received  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing  in  the  course 
of  business,  when  serving  behind  his  master's 
counter  at  a  confectioner's  shop  in  Grafton- 
striet,  where  Robertson's  now  is,  and  this 
George  Home  waxed  prosperous  and  built  the 
Royal  Arcade.  Let  us  hope  and  fully  believe 
in  tiie  efficacy  of  this  charm  as  we  faithfully 
did  in  the  days  of  our  childhood,  in  that  won- 
derful animal  the  learned  pig  that  knew  his 
letters,  and  here  met  his  miserable  and  lament- 
ed end  in  this  same  Royal  Arcade  in  the  des- 
tructive fire  which  burnt  it  to  the  ground  in 
1837.  Spadaccini's  Hotel,  which  now  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Arcade,  will, 
alas  !  nevei-  give  us  back  this  porcine  celcbi  ity, 
held  up  as  an  example  to  our  idle  childhood, 
and  what  little  book  lore  we  may  have  acquired 
since,  will  never  efface  the  feeling  of  awe  with 
which  we  have  ever  regarded  thisacccomplished 
grunter. 

It  cannot  but  be  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
t!iat  wo  see  the  few  mansions  still  possessed 
by  noble  owners  passing  from  their  hands,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  to  be  dedicated.  Rumour  has  it  that  one 
of  the  few  which  remains  to  us  as  the  resi- 
dence of  a  nobleman,  is  about  changing  hands, 
and  that  the  hatchment  which  is  still  hanging 
over  the  entrance  is  the  last  which  will  there 

•  See  page  240  anle. 


record  the  decease  of  one  of  the  title  and 
lineage  of  Charlemont.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
that  this  solemn  house  in  Rutland-square  holds 
a  collection  of  works  of  art  by  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  ancient  school,  of  which  any 
nobleman  might  well  be  proud  We  learn 
that  it  is  in  the  contemijlation  of  the  present 
earl  to  remove  the  collection  to  a  mansion 
which  he  is  about  to  erect  at  Marino,  and  that 
he  has  engaged  the  services  of  Messrs. 
Lanyon,  Lynn  and  Lanyon  to  reproduce  there 
the  suite  of  apartments  in  which  the  principal 
art- treasures  of  his  collection  are  at  present 
deposited.  It  was  to  this  house  that  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  adjourned  their  meetings 
in  1799,  out  of  respect  for  their  noble  presi- 
dent, whose  failing  health  confined  him  within 
his  walls  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Charlemont — 
he  of  the  Volunteers,  who  made  Charlemont  a 
name — breathed  his  last  before  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  treaty  of  Union  which  he  had 
opposed  with  his  latest  breath. 

These  were  stirring  times  in  Dublin,  which 
we  of  this  generation  can  scarcely  realise ;  for 
the  streets  are  little  less  changed  than  those 
who  frequent  them.  Let  us  think  of  our  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  or  yet  of  his  eminently 
peaceful  predecessor,  who  devotes  his  learned 
leisure  to  the  moral  edification  of  young  men, 
and  we  feel  like  the  unfortunate  undergraduate 
who  was  asked  to  draw  an  historiciil  parallel 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Annie 
Laurie,  when  we  attempt  to  compare  them 
with  a  certain  ex-Chancellor  Fitzgibbon,  more 
generally  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  Black 
John."  Let  us  imagine  him  then,  striding 
gloomy  and  all  alone,  with  knitted  brows, 
through  the  crowded  street  to  his  house  in 
Ely-place,  men  involuntarily  turning  from  his 
path  and  making  way  for  him,  and  the  con- 
trast is  sufficiently  difficult  to  realise.  For 
Chancellor  Fitzgibbon  was  more  dreaded  in 
Bully's  Acre  than  upon  the  woolsack,  and  the 
pistols  of  "  Black  John  "  were  a  more  sum- 
mary settlement  of  disputes  than  the  judg- 
ments of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  over 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside. 

We  have  said  tfiat  the  streets  are  little  less 
changed  than  those  who  frequent  them — thoy 
are  much  less  so.  Let  us  compare,  in  our 
mind's  eye,  the  staid  sober  demeanour  of 
those  who  daily  ascend  and  descend  the  steps 
of  Powei-scourt  House,  to  do  business  with 
Ferrier,  Pollock  and  Co.,  with  tiie  motley 
crowd  who  streamed  in  in  1 788,  to  see  Richard, 
the  third  Lord  Powerscourt,  lie  in  state,  in 
emulation  of  the  Viceroy  Rutland's  obsequies, 
whose  moi-tal  lemains,  a  year  previous,  lay  in 
solemn  state  in  the  Parliament  House,  the 
gazing-stock  of  the  mob.  It  is  pleasanter  to 
walk  up  William-street  now  (particularly  ii 
you  have  a  cheque  of  somebody  elses,  payable 
to  bearei',  on  the  Provincial  Bank)  than  it  was 
in  those  days,  when  by  day  and  night  a  half- 
savage  mob  of  idlers  hung  about  the  ste\)S  of 
Powerscourt  House — mischievous  link-boys 
and  drunken  chairmen  ;  when  highwaymen  of 
gentlemanly  habits  had  it  all  their  own  way 
in  the  adjoining  bye-streets,  before  the  advent 
of  our  blue-coated  "  force,"  and  when  the 
blessings  of  the  Alliance  and  Hibernian  Gas 
Companies  had  not  entered  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  wildest  enthusiast. 

It  was  in  this  same  William-street,  yet  a 
little  farther  down,  that  John  Philpot  Curran — 
a  certain  briefless  barrister — found  it  all  but 
inipossible  to  pay  his  modest  rent,  and  here 
it  was  that  in  one  despairing  day  he  found  his 
first  brief  awaiting  him  with  a  twenty-guinea 
fee,  and  he  took  his  first  step  on  the  ladder  of 
fame  and  fortune. 

It  was  in  \Ailliam-strect  that  a  book  of 
world-wide  celebrity  was  written,  and  which 


has  since  had  two  of  the  strangest  editors 
which  could  be  conceived,  both  of  them  re- 
markable in  their  way  for  leading  in  new  and 
different  schools  of  thought.  Here  Henry 
Brooke  wrote  that  highly  moral  novel  which 
John  Wesley  edited  and  introduced  to  the 
world  as  '■^  Henry.  Earl  of  Alordand"  and 
which  in  our  day  has  been  re-edited  under  its 
second  title  of  "  The  Fool  of  Quality,  "  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

While  we  haunt  this  neighbourhood  we 
must  not  be  oblivious  of  our  brother  craftsmen  ; 
and  yet,  good  brother  architects,  how  many  of 
you  have  ever  heard  the  name  of  Richard 
Castle  ?  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Francis  Johnston,  and  can  talk  flippantly  of 
what  Gandon  did  for  the  architecture  of  our 
city.  All  of  us  know  that  oft-told  anecdote 
of  Gandon,  when  he  was  forced  to  add  the 
Corinthian  portico  to  the  Ionic  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  how  he  remarked,  in  his  wrath, 
that  it  was  the  "  order  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
&c."  We  may  remark  that  the  story,  if  not 
historically  accurate,  is  hen  trovato.  It  may 
spoil  the  point  of  the  anecdote,  but  we  think 
that  the  ditferense  in  level  between  the  two 
fronts  had  something  to  say  to  Gaudon's 
adopting  the  Coiinthian  order  at  the  peers' 
entrance,  and  we  think  if  Gandon  were  to  rise 
from  his  grave  in  these  days  in  which  Vitruvian 
rules  are  disregarded,  he  would  take  credit  to 
himself  for  the  bold  device  of  placing  Corin- 
thian columns  under  an  Ionic  entablature,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  lofty  plinth  and  dado, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  level  of  the  street, 
would  have  been  involved  by  the  adherence  to 
the  order  prevailing  in  the  noble  soutliern 
fa9ade. 

And  yet  how  few  of  us  are  there  who  daily 
pass,  and  are  proud  of  this  noble  colonnade  of 
the  southern  front  of  the  Parliament  House, 
and  take  any  thought  of  its  author.  Looking 
over  the  engrossing  pages  of  Gilbert's  History 
of  Dublin,  where  the  story  of  the  Parliament 
House  and  its  architects  is  to  be  found,  we  are 
tempted  to  observe  how  even  things  architec- 
tural repeat  themselves  in  cycles.  We  find 
that  a  certain  Sir  Edward  Lovet  Pearce,  his 
Majesty's  Surveyor-General  of  works  in  Ire- 
land, captain  in  his  Majesty's  foot,  like  a 
certain  captain  of  Royal  Engineers  of  these 
days,  reaps  all  the  architectural  glory  while 
another  does  the  work.  We  know  very  little 
otherwise  of  this  Captain  Sir  Edward  Lovet 
Pearce,  and  what  is  more,  we  are  not  one  whit 
more  inclined  to  believe  in  his  "  heaven-born  " 
talents  that  we  would  in  other  instances  we 
might  name. 

Contemporary  gossip  tells  us  that  Castle 
designed  the  Parliament  House,  and  that 
Pearce  cheated  him  out  of  his  due  recompense, 
and  there  are  extant  some  epigrams  on  the 
subject,  of  unmistakable  hostility,  and  ren- 
dered in  questionably  accurate  Latin  in  which 
the  "  talented  young  captain  "  gets  the  very 
worst  of  characters.  W  e  are  more  inclined  to 
put  our  trust  in  Castle,  as  being  the  real  de- 
signer, for  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
he  was  the  architect  of  Leinster  House, 
Poweiscourt  House,  Tyrone  House  (where  the 
present  National  Schools  are),  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  in  Rutland-square,  the  Printing 
House,  and  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  in  the 
College,  and  a  number  of  other  works  which 
are  sufficient  to  attest  that  Castle  was  a 
thorough  master  of  his  profession.  The  case 
for  Captain  Edward  Pearce  may  be  strong 
enough  for  those  who  would  believe  in  the 
omnipotence  of  heaven-born  genius,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  "  Brompton  boilers,"  but  it  will 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  persuade  any  archi- 
tect, who  has  a  decent  respect  for  the  mystery 
of  his  profession,  that  this  noble,  carefully- 
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studied  design  of  the  Parliament  Honse  was 
the  work  of  an  inspired  foot  soldier,  or  an 
amateur  dashing  bold  dragoon.  We  are  more 
particular  in  claiming  the  honour  of  designing 
the  Parliament  House  for  Castle,  as  it  has  been 
again  publicly  claimed  foi-  Peaice  by  an  emi- 
nent authority,  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  his  lectures 
on  the  Irish  Parliament.  We  may  remind 
our  readers  that  the  House  of  Parliament  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  Ciiicliester  House,  where 
the  meetings  of  Parliament  had  been  tempo- 
rarily held,  and  which  had,  in  1720,  fallen 
into  a  state  of  great  decay. 

We  have  recourse  again  to  Gilbert's  invalu- 
able history — a  very  mine  of  laboriously  col- 
lected gossip — for  some  account  of  the  life  of 
Castle.    We  quote  his  notice  of  him  : — 

"  In  Suffolk-street,  in  1720,  resided  Richard  Castle' 
the  arcliitet-t  of  many  tine  edifices  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland.  Cattle  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Germany,  to 
have  ni.ide  the  "  grand  tour"  of  Europe,  and  to  have 
come  to  Irelan.l  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Guslavus 
Hume,  for  whom  he  designed  a  mansion  at  Castle 
Hume,  conniy  of  Fermanagh.  The  report  of  Castle 
having-  furnished  thedesiij;n  for  the  Parliament  House 
hasb.en  alrtadv  mentioned,  and  some  artists  have 
considered  that  his  style  is  recognisahle  in  this  edifice  ; 
but  his  name  does  not  a)ipear  connected  with  it  in  any 
authentic  record  ;  and  its  plan  was  ascriljed  to  Capt, 
Pearce  in  the  official  documents  and  public  prints  of 
the  time;  amongst  the  latter  we  find  the  following 
lines  on  this  sulject  in  a  broadside,  entitled  '  the 
Speech  of  the  first  stone  laid  in  the  Parliament  House 
to  the  Government,  Februaiy  3,  1728-9,'  by  Henry 
!Nel8on  : — 

"  '  Next  let  my  gratitude  and  due  respect 
Be  liuml)ly  paid  to  tlie  great  architect: 
And  as  his  merit,  let  his  praises  ring, 
Who  did  me  first  to  this  great  honour  bring. 
Li  t  ev'ry  tongue  in  softest  note  rehearse, 
'l  ime  after  time,  the  worth  of  Captain  Pearce  ; 
All  hail  to  thee!  who  only  is  the  man 
'I'hat  by  your  ait  has  formed  this  noble  plan, 
And  as  the  structures  on  my  shoulders  rise, 
So  ,^hall  your  praise,  exalted  to  the  skies  ; 
The  pile  majestic  shall  its  beauty  show. 
And  all  its  beauty  to  your  jmlginent  owe; 
To  future  agi-s  ctlebiate  the  name 
Of  its  projector,  and  record  your  fame.' 

"  In  17.')6  Castle  puhlislied  '  An  Essay  toward  sup- 
ply ing  the  city  of  Uublin  with  water,"  the  practical 
principles  of  which  treatise  he  slates  to  have  been 
collected  by  him  ho<n  some  remarks  made  in  his 
travels,  on  the  best  water-woiks  then  existing.  The 
fi'st  stone  lock  in  Ireland  — that  on  the  Newry  canal 
— was  erected  by  Castle,  who  was  engaged  under  the 
P>oard  of  Inland  Navigation  till  dismissed  by  its 
Governors  in  173G.  The  principal  buildings  in  Dub- 
lin designed  by  Castle  were  the  Lying-in  Hospital; 
the  cupola  of  the  College  Chapel,  tlie  College  Printing 
Office,  LeinsterHo  'se,  I'yroi.e  House  in  Marlhorou^h- 
street;  and  the  Music  Hall  in  Fishamble-street,  which 
Handel  pronounced  to  he  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
Lest  sounding  rooms  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Castle 
was  remarkably  ready  at  drawing,  and  so  clear  in  his 
directions  to  workmen  that  the  most  ignorant  could 
not  err.  '  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
and  highly  e-teemed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  not 
only  as  an  artist,  but  as  an  agreeable  companion.  His 
extensive  engagements  gave  him  opportunities  of 
acquiring  much  wealth;  but  he  was  improvident,  and 
frequently  distressed.  He  sacrificed  much  to  Bacchus, 
and,  when  in  Dublin,  passed  his  evenings  with  Dr. 
Jlosse  of  the  Hospital,  and  a  few  more,  at  a  tavern, 
which  they  seldom  left  before  three  or  four  in  the 
morning.  He  was  whimsical  in  some  things  :  he  had 
an  aversion  to  shaving  himself,  and  was  cautious  of 
those  he  employed  ;  he  fixed  a\,on  a  Mr  Simpson,  a 
stucco- worker,  who  performed  that  operation  for  some 
years,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  performance, 
that  he  recommendnd  him  to  much  business  as  a  plas- 
terer. W'lieii  the  effect  of  his  works  was  not  such  as 
he  liked,  he  frequently  pulled  them  down  ;  and  when- 
ever he  came  to  inspect  them,  he  requireil  the  attend- 
ance of  all  the  artificers,  who  followed  him  in  a  long 
t'ain.  He  married  a  lady  in  Lisbum,  who  died  before 
him,  but  hail  no  children,  lie  continued  a  widower 
to  his  (leaili,  uhich  happened  at  Carton  [on  the  lS)th 
of  February,  1751],  After  dinner  he  retired  to  write 
to  the  carpenter  who  was  employed  at  I.einster  House, 
then  erecting.  He  was  .seized  with  a  fit,  as  was  sup- 
posed, and  suddenly  expired  ;  for  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  chair.  He  had  long  been  afllicted  with  the 
gout,  acquired  by  intemperance  and  late  houis.  A: 
his  decease  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  JIavnooih  ' 

"  Castle  introduced  so  tine  a  taste  fur  architecture  In 


this  kingdom,  that,  says  a  writer  in  1751,  '  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  the  edifices  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  might  vie  with  those  of  every  other  coun- 
try whatever  ;  in  short,  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
public,  but  his  buildings  will  be  monuments  of  his 
worth  to  latest  posterity.' 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Thomas  Mil- 
ton, the  engraver,  appears  to  liave  pos,sessed  materials 
for  a  memoir  of  this  eminent  architect,  whose  name, 
it  may  be  observed,  has  been  variously  written — 
Castle,  Castles,  Cassel,  and  Casteil." 

Castle,  we  believe,  bequeathed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Lisburn  in  the  County 
Down,  or  Lisnegarvy  as  it  was  in  those  days, 
a  public  pleasure-ground  called  after  him  the 
"  Castle  Grounds,"  and  not,  as  is  now  erro- 
neously supposed,  from  the  original  proximity 
of  an  imagiuaiy  castle.  We  remember  a  trace 
of  him  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  church  of  the 
Georgian  era  at  Knockbreda,  whose  inhabitants 
preserve  tiie  tradition  sufficiently  well  to  hand 
down  that  its  architect  was  the  architect  of  the 
House  of  Parliament :  adding,  however,  with  a 
trifling  anachronism,  tiiat  they  believe  his  name 
to  have  been  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Castle  was  buried  uutier  the  shade  of  that 
great  yew-tree  in  Maynooth  churchyard.  We 
do  not  kuow  if  the  spot  is  even  marked.  It 
retpiires  little  imagination  to  fill  up  the  picture 
of  the  life  of  which  we  have  such  scanty 
records ;  of  the  clever,  eccentric,  and  unhappily 
dissipated  artist  with  noble  impulses  of  Art  far 
beyond  his  day  and  generation,  whose  talents 
others  appropriated,  and  whose  name  has  all 
but  vanished  from  the  roll  of  fame. 

Here  we  are  reminded  that  to  all  space  tiiere 
is  a  limit,  and  to  gossip — particularly  at  this 
season,  when  business  presses — there  must  be 
an  end,  loiig  before  we  have  exhausted  the 
memories  of  this  historic  locality,  and  we  hope 
in  the  leisure  of  another  year  to  return  to  it. 
It  is  not  wanting  in  memories  suitable  to  the 
season. 

Not  f\ir  fi  'om  the  spot  where  the  new  St. 
Andrew's  Church  is  tardily  rising  from  the 
ashes  of  the  church  destroyed  by  fire  some  five 
years  ago.  King  Henry  the  Second  held  his 
Christmas  feast,  as  best  lie  might,  in-a  tempo- 
rary pavilion  of  wattles  and  mud,  and  aston- 
ished the  rather  unsophisticated  Irish  nobility 
who  frequented  this  primitive  court,  with  the 
partiality  which  he  and  his  retainers  displayed 
for  roasted  cranes,  just  as  one  of  the  ne.Kt 
British  sovereigns  who  visited  this  kingdom  in 
1821,  after  a  considerable  interval,  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  ability  for  the  consumption 
of  goose-pie.  The  connection  between  eating  i 
and  drinking  and  Christinas  times  is  somewhat 
natural  and  excusable.  We  wish  all  the 
readers  of  the  Dublin  Builder  a  merry 
Christmas — better  Christmas  fare  than  his 
Majesty  King  Henry  the  Second  aforesaid, 
and  a  more  comfortable  habitation  wherein  to 
enjoy  it.  To  many  friends  who  have  aided 
the  objects  which  the  Dublin  Buildeu  has  in 
view,  this  is  a  suitable  time  to  tender  our 
warmest  thanks.  The  circle  is  sufficiently 
large  to  render  it  an  impossibility  that  we 
should  do  so  in  each  individual  case,  and  we 
beg  to  express  a  hope,  that  when  next  year 
we  wish  our  readers  a  merry  Christmas  again, 
the  burden  of  our  obligations  to  our  friends 
may  be  utterly  unsupportable.  We  confidently 
leave  it  in  their  hands  to  render  it  so. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  iiist., 
at  their  house,  No.  19,  Dawson-street. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Gkaves,  D. D.,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Dr.  Reeves,  secretary,  read  tlip  minutesnf  previous 
mr-etiiis;,  which  were  duly  coiifiriued.  The  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Graves  read  an  interesting  paper, "  .Vloiin- 
meiits  in  the  county  of  Kerr\,"  lately  discovered  by 


himself  and  his  son,  Dr.  Alfred  Graves.  He  saici 
that  the  monuments  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Academy  appeared  to  be  nearly  related  to  a 
class  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by 
him  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  in  February,  ]6bO. 
The  paper  was  referred  to  council  for  pubiication. 
Mr.  George  C.  Garnett  then  read  a  paper  "On  Deep 
Sea  Sounding,"  and  at  its  concliision  pr«  tentrid  the 
Academy  with  some  viluable  charts,  and  a  rare 
work  relative  to  the  subject.  On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Reeves,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Garnett 
for  his  presentations  to  the  Academy,  and  his  paper. 
Referred  to  the  council  for  publication.  The  secre- 
tary, Dr.  Reeves,  then  read  the  following  papers:  — 
"  On  the  Com|)osition  of  Caiidium,  Arsenic,  and 
Nitrogen,"  hy  Mr.  G.  J.  Knox  ;  "On  Cranognes  in 
Ballinlough  and  Lough  Nahinch,"  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kinahan.  These  papers  also  were  referred  to  council 
for  publication. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  the  I2th  inst. 

John  F.  Wallbr,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Kelly  presented,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hennessy,  copies  of  two  original  tracts  in  the  lianil- 
vvriting  of  the  celebrated  Irish  writer,  Diisld  Mac 
Pirhis,  which  Mr.  Hennessy  discovered  recently 
among  the  Rawlinson  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  The  first  tract 
comprised  a  portion  of  the  treatise  on  Iri-h  writers 
to  which  Mac  Firbis  refers  in  some  of  his  works  as 
having  composed  :  but  it  was  Mr.  Hennessy 's  opinion 
that  Mac  Firbis  had  never  finished  the  treatise,  and 
that  the  copy  now  presented  to  the  Academy  con- 
tained probably  a  transcript  of  all  that  the  great 
Semuhfe  bad  ever  written  on  the  subject.  The 
recovery  of  this  tract,  even  in  its  defective  condition, 
will  he  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Irish  writers,  its 
loss  having  been  lamented  by  successive  inquirers 
since  the  hegining  of  the  last  century.  The  second 
tract  was  entitled  "  An  aid  to  remembraiipe  as  re- 
gards certain  bishops  and  dioceses,  not  considered 
so  in  recent  times,  hut  held  to  be  such  in  contem- 
porary ages."  This  treatise  contained  a  list  of  270 
places,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  regarded  as 
the  sealsof  bishops  in  earlier  times,  together  with  the 
principal  ecclesiastics  who  ruled  there.  Although 
in  the  main  agrceins  with  the  Four  Masters  and  the 
Martvrology  of  Donegal,  as  to  names  and  dates, 
there  were  some  valuable  additions  made  hy  Mac 
Firbis  to  the  labours  of  the  O'CIerys.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  iheoriiiinal  authorities  consulted 
by  the  O'CIerys  and  MacFirbis  >v'ere  the  same,  or 
corresponded  very  exactly,  a  strong  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  their  works.  Duald 
Mac  Firbis  had  been  preparing  materials  for  the 
Irish  portion  of  Sir  James  Ware's  works,  and  had 
collected  a  good  many  manuscripts  of  his  own  and 
of  his  ancestors,  who  were  hereditary  historians  to 
theO'Dowds  of  Tireragh,  in  Sligo.    After  Sir  J. 

are's  death,  IGdO,  his  collection  of  Li^h  maim- 
scripts  was  purchased  by  Lord  Clarendon,  when 
Lord  Lieutenant  here.  At  Lord  Clarendon's  death 
they  were  purchased  hy  the  Duke  of  Chaudos,  and 
at  his  death  were  sold  hy  auction,  and  a  portion 
having  been  purchased  hy  Dean  Miller,  of  Exeter, 
which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  chief 
part  of  the  remainder  became  the  properly  of  Br. 
Rawlinson,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
who  bequeathed  all  his  manuscripts  to  the  college 
library;  and  tlie  collection  thus  bequeathed  forms 
some  of  the  extensive  treasures  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  The  Irish  collection  in  the  Bodleian  had 
been  previously  examined  by  Dr.  Todd,  O'Cnrrv, 
and  O'Donovan,  the  latter  of  whom  had  paid  it 
more  than  one  visit  ;  but  the  volume  in  which  the 
Mac  Firbis  tracts  were  discovered  hy  Mr.  Hennessy, 
being  of  very  tattered  and  insignificant  pppearHiice, 
did  not  attract  their  attention,  and  its  examination 
by  Mr.  Hennessy  was  a  matter  of  pore  accident. 

Mr.  Kelly  referred  to  the  unavailing  efforts  of 
Dean  Swift  to  procure  the  restoration  to  this  country, 
in  1734,  of  the  Ware  manuscripts,  and  analysed  in 
de'ail  the  contents  of  Mr.  Hennessy's  donation,  and 
its  value  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  also 
expressed  his  satisfactiim  in  having  been  among  the 
first  to  persuade  Mr.  Hennessy  to  visit  the  Bodleian 
collect'on,  and  ventured  to  believe  that  the  fruits  of 
his  visit  would  he  found  more  numerous  than  could 
have  been  anticipated,  considering  the  short  time 
which  it  occupied. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harding  reada  paper"On  Manuscript 
Mapped  and  other  Townland  Surveys  of  Ireland  of 
a  Public  Character." 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  llr. 
H.  O'Hara,  C.  E.,  relating  to  Cromlechs  which  he 
discovereil  in  India,  and  which  very  mncli  reserribled 
those  found  in  Ireland.  The  thanks  of  the  Academy 
were  accorded  to  .\Ir.  O'Hara  for  his  \eluable  com- 
municatiuii. 


Dec.  15,  1864.] 
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THE  SEWAGE  OF  DUBLIN,   AND  ITS  ECO- 
NOMIC APPLICATION.' 

The  sanitary  condition  of  great  cities,  whether  re- 
garded in  a  personal  or  social  light,  must  ever  form  a 
subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

Of  late  years  tlie  gigantic  growth  of  our  cities,  and 
vast  increase  of  their  population,  demand  an  improved 
systein  of  sewage,  in  order  to  preserve  tlie  atmosphere 
in  a  state  of  purity. 

With  this  question  of  sewage  I  propose  to  deal  in 
the  following  paper ;  and  although  it  must  of  necessity 
be  limited,  I  yet  hope  to  awalven  public  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  a  question,  regarded  in  any  light, 
of  sucli  paramount  importance. 

Ttiere  can  be  notliing  more  essential  to  a  well 
arranged  dwelling,  than  proper  appliances  for  carry- 
ing off  the  effete  animal  matter  and  other  refuse. 
Thorough  house  drainage  is  a  leading  principle  in 
sanitary  science,  and  although  it  is  unquestionably 
the  duty  ol  tlie  civic  government  to  insist  on  its  being 
generally  adopted,  it  has,  as  yet,  been  but  partially' 
recognized.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  houses  of 
respectable  exterior,  in  large  towns,  have  drains  con- 
nected with  them  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat 
it  is  purely  optional  with  the  owners  or  tenants  so  to 
benefit  themselves.  In  this  respect  our  constitutional 
liberty  has  run  riot ;  for  although  laws  may  have 
been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  proper 
system  of  house  drainage,  they  have  scarcely,  if  ever, 
been  put  in  force.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  state 
that  a  great  many  houses  in  our  large  towns  are  in  a  ■ 
most  offensive  state  from  the  want  ol  proper  sewerage, 
and  which  must  be  directly  ^ittributed  on  the  one 
hand  to  tlie  inelficiency  of  the  local  authorities  where 
tliere  is  a  compulsory  law  in  existence,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  utter  indifierence  of  the  inhabitants 
themselves  to  the  incalculable  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  pure  air  and  cleanly  habitations. 

With  respect  to  street  drainage,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  we  are  still  far  behind  the  requirements  of 
human  comfort  and  public  decency.  From  the  report 
of  the  health  of  towns'  coramis^ionerd  presented  in 
184i,  I  gather  that  out  of  50  towns  in  the  sister 
country  sulijected  to  their  inquiries,  "in  scarcely  one 
place  can  the  drainage  or  sewage  be  pronounced  good  ; 
in  some  it  is  middling  ;  while  in  forty-two  it  is  deci- 
de dly  bad." 

Dublin  has  not  as  yet  been  favoureil  with  a  visit  by 
the  commissioners;  but  if  it  had,  i  have  no  doubt  the 
inquiry  would  merely  add  to  the  category  of  imper- 
fectly drained  towns.  Much  has  been  done  in 
England  and  Scotland  since  1844,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  previous  to  the  last  six  years,  Dublin  has 
been  much  benefitted  from  an  improved  sewerage.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  sewerage  works 
now  in  progress  in  our  city  i-efiect  the  highest  ci'edit 
on  the  engineer  under  whose  direction  they  are 
being  constructed.  Those  sewers  are  built  on  the  plan 
most  approved  of  by  scientific  men,  and  are  calculated 
to  be  most  enduring. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  con- 
struction of  new  sewers  and  the  repairing  of  old  ones 
are  undertakings  which  can  progress  but  slowly.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  until  the  city  is  pro- 
perly sewered  we  will  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
recurrent  plagues,  ever  the  attendant  evils  of  imper- 
fectly ventilated  and  unsewered  towns;  nor  should  we 
be  surprised  at  the  calls  of  those  unwelcome  visitors, 
when  we  consider  how  pressing  are  our  invitations  to 
them. 

The  north  side  of  Merrion-square  still  possesses  the 
uneviable  distinction  of  a  cess-pool  drainage  Part 
of  lower  Sackville-street,  and  many  other  streets,  not 
to  mention  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts,  are  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, while  the  entire  thoroughfare  of  our  quays 
present  an  inviting  channel  for  the  "  black  stranger." 
Can  we,  thetr,  reg:ird  it  as  a  matter  (.f  surprise  tliat 
Dublin  should  be  subject  to  what  are  called  dispen- 
sations  of  Pn/ridence  !  Instead  of  I'egardiug  many  of 
the  forms  of  epidemic  disease  as  direct  dispensatinns 
of  Providence,  we  should  rather  attribute  tliem  to  our 
total  disregai'd  of  the  simplest  sanitary  laws — a  dis- 
regard which  inevitably  results  in  unhealthy  vitality. 
It  is  true  we  have  the  hereditary  feeling  that  money 
put  into  the  civic  cotfeis  seldom  yield  an  equivali;nt 
return  ;  for  this,  however,  there  is  not  at  present,  much 
foundation.  Theie  are  too  many  eyes  watching  the 
public  purse  to  allow  of  wasteful  or  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure. If  the  citizens  set  more  value  upon  the 
public  health  they  would  voluntarily  increase  the 
local  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  speedily  freeing 
themselves  from  miasmal  diseases  and  periodical 
plagues.  With  these  brief  preliminary  observations, 
I  shall  at  otice  enter  into  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  paper — the  sewerage  and  sewage  of  Dublin. 

There  exist  no  very  authentic  records  of  the  origin 
of  our  ancient  city  of  Dublin  and  its  drains  and  aeweis. 
No  doubt,  the  river  Liffey  was  the  great  sewer  of  the 
old  Celtic  Ball//  ul/i  diath,  or  "  town  of  the  ford  of 
hurdles,"  as,  at  the  present  day,  we  find  it  discharging 


•  Pap«r  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gregg,  T.C.,  on  "  tlie  titilizatiun 
of  tlie  Sewage  of  the  City  of  Duhliu,  Moyember  7,  tbiZ. 


the  same  office  for  modern  Dublin.  The  ancient 
town  was  very  subject  to  the  caprices  of  Anna  Liffey. 
At  one  time  it  would  b^  swollen  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  overthrow  houses,  and  at  other  times  it  would  be 
completely  dried  up;  as,  for  instance,  in  1-1.)2,  when 
a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  two  miles  in  extent, 
was  dried  up.  That  tributary  of  the  LifTey,  the 
Poddle,  vv  IS  also  employed  as  a  sewer  ;  for  we  find  in 
history  that,  in  the  year  1587,  "  red  Hu:;h  O'Donnell 
escaped  from  the  Biriningham  tower  through  the 
great  sewer  called  the  Poddle."  The  other  small 
streams  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Liffi-}'  at 
Dublin,  such  as  the  Caramack,  Bradogue,  &c.,  were, 
no  doubt,  also  used  as  sewers,  as  the  requireinents  of 
the  citj-  for  such  drains  increased,  consequent  on  its 
enlargement. 

In  the  year  1670  trenches  were  dug  round  St. 
Stephen's  Green  to  carry  off  the  stagnant  water;  and 
about  six  years  after  the  river  was  substantially  em- 
banked. In  1729  the  North  Wall  was  completeil  ; 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  the  Liffey  was  spanned  by 
the  many  beautiful  bridges  which  now  adorn  the  city. 
1  he  formation  of  what  may  he  called  the  old  sewer 
was  coeval  with  the  bridging  of  the  river.  During 
the  20  years  preceding  1851  no  sewers,  as  I  have  iieen 
informed,  were  made  As  an  e.^ample  of  the  principle 
upon  which  most  of  the.se  were  constructed,  I  have 
been  favoured  with  a  sectional  view  of  one  of  the  old 
sewer  beds,  from  the  olBce  of  Mr.  Neville,  the  city 
engineer,  an  enlarged  drawing  of  which  1  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  All  the  sewers,  as  they  at  present 
exist,  have  for  their  outlets  the  course  of  the  river, 
which  runs  throueh  the  heart  of  the  city  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  better  plan  for  husband- 
ing the  pu'rescent  refuse  matter  of  a  city  than  in  its 
being  thus  emptied  into  a  shallow  river,  there  to  be 
tossed  backwards  and  f'orwai'ds  b_v  the  fl  >wing  and 
ebbinu  of  the  tide,  and  finally  to  have  a  port  ion  of  its 
solid  matter  permanently  deposited  in  its  bed,  oiilv 
to  be  given  oft'  in  pestiferous  exhalations,  which  are 
wafted  into  every  hou.se  and  street  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river. 

Any  project  which  has  for  its  object  the  removal 
of  this  nuisance  and  the  consequent  improvement  of 
the  Sanitary  condition  of  the  city  will,  I  am  sure, 
meet  with  due  consideration,  not  only  fi-oni  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  but  from  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
generally.  I  am,  therefore,  encouraged  to  lay  before 
you  some  suggestions  on  this  important  subject.  I 
should  menton  here  that  as  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  foul  effluvia  from  the  river,  the  house  property 
along  its  banks  is  gradually  underi:oing  a  serious  de- 
preciation in  value.  1  lind  from  the  valuation  returns 
of  1847  and  1857,  that  in  the  intervals  between  these 
years  it  has  diminished  by  nearly  £(i,000,  or  22  per 
cent.  ;  while  the  average  depreciation  of  house  pro- 
perty throughout  the  city,  which  includes  some  very 
deteriorated  portions,  is  only  18  per  cent.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  quays  always  wore,  and 
of  necessity  must  continue  to  be,  a  great  thoroughfare. 

Next  in  importance  to  glutting  rid  of  the  sewage  as 
a  sanitary  reform,  is  its  economic  use  as  a  fertilizer  of 
the  soil.  That  the  sewage  of  many  large  towns  is 
successfully  em[)loyed  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  in- 
coutrovertibly  true.  I  shall  adduce  but  one  or  two 
examples,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  not 
hitherto  have  given  this  subject  much  consideration. 

Milan  is  relieved  of  its  effete  animal  matter  and 
other  refuse  by  means  of  two  concentric  canals,  which 
convey  the  sewage  of  the  city  to  the  surrounding 
country  where  it  has  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land 
considerably.  But  to  com.'  nearer  home,  I  shall  t.ike 
the  case  of  Edinburgh,  wishing  it,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  offer  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying sewage  manure  followed  in  that  city  as  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  a  city  like  Dublin,  having  no 
elevation  over  the  surrouniling  country  ;  but  I  in- 
stance it  as  an  example  of  the  great  results  which 
have  attended  the  application  of  city  sewage  as  a 
man  nre. 

The  sewage  of  Edinburgh  is  allowed  to  flow  by 
gravitation  into  large  drains  situated  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  ;  these  drains  convey  the  sewage  lo-some 
distance  fiom  the  city,  where  it  is  caused  to  irrigate 
the  meadows,  and  it  is  found  by  abundant  ex|)erience 
that  the  lertility  of  the  irrigated  meadows  is  exactly 
propeirtioiiate  to  the  quantity  of  sewage  supplied.  The 
ivsults  of  the  application  of  the  Edinburgh  .sewage  are 
such  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  unless  actually  vvit- 
nes.sed.  The  land  subjected  to  the  irrigation  has  risen 
enormously  in  value,  but  in  no  instance  to  more  than 
it  is  worth.  Land  which  formerly  let  at  20s.  an 
acre  now  commands  XJO.  Some  land  at  the  sea  side, 
near  Portobello,  formerly  almost  valueless,  now  rent.s, 
in  con.sequence  of  the  application  of  the  sewage,  at 
from  £15  to  £20  per  acie.  So  many  as  .seven  and 
even  ten  crops  of  hay  have  been  raised  in  one  season  ; 
but  leaving  the  precise  quantity  out  of  the  question, 
a  suflicient  number  must  have  been  produced  to  war- 
rant and  maintain  so  extraordinary  a  price  for  the 
land;  the  owners,  according  to  some  authorities,  re- 
fusing X150,000  for  their  vested  interest  in  the  pro- 


perty. It  may  be  well,  in  reference  to  this  subjrct, 
to  quote  here  a  portion  of  the  evidence  given  in  .March 
last  before  the  referees  appointed  by  the  first  com- 
missioner of  public  works  to  obtain  the  best  plan  for 
the  drainage  of  London. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  superintendent  of  streets  and 
buildings  in  Kdinburgh,  says — "  The  population  of 
the  drainage  area  is  estimated  at  80,000,  and  allow- 
ing 20  gallons  to  be  the  quantity  supplied  daily  to 
e.icli  person,  there  will  be  aliout  1,600,000  gallons  of 
bouse  drainage  passed  off  by  the  sewer  daily  ;  tli* 
drainage  is  about  one  and  a-quarter  square  miles  in 
extent."  The  inf  irination  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  oversee.r 
of  the  Craigfiitinny  I"ai  m,  is  as  follows  :  — "  All  tha 
grass  from  the  permanent  meadows — viz  ,  those  on 
which  nothing  but  grass  is  ever  grown,  is  cut  and 
so^'Z,' because,  as  the  ground  is  soft,  the  animals,  if 
allowed  to  feed  on  the  ground,  would  spoil  the  plants  ; 
these  meadows  are  irrigated  about  once  a  month 
throughout  the  whole  year  ;  they  are  cut  about  four 
times  a  year.  Some  meadows  are  watered  by  hose, 
but  they  are  used  for  growing  corn  and  such  like 
crops;  they  are  only  watered  during  the  months  in- 
cluded from  March  till  September  ;  the  grass  from  the 
permanent  meadows  is  sold  chiefly  for  the  freding  of 
cows,  because  they  pioduce  more  milk  when  led  on  it 
than  on  any  other  kinds  of  grass.  Theaverage  value 
of  the  crops  from  the  permanent  meadows  is  from  £20 
to  £30  per  imperial  acre." 

Irrigation  with  sewage  water  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashburton; 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  part  of  Lancashire  and  Middle- 
sex ;  at  Mr.  Mechi's  celpbrateil  farm  at  Tiplree  Hall  ; 
and  at  the  North  Surrey  district  school  With  refer- 
ence to  the  last-named  place,  a  short  extract  fnini  tlie 
report  of  Mr.  Tufl-'nell,  inspector  of  the  school,  may 
prove  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. The  school  contains  800  sonU ;  in  connection 
wiih  it  is  a  farm  to  which  the  sewage  of  the  school  is 
applied.  The  agricultural  superintendent  says — "  In 
November,  1855,  I  sowed  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
of  Italian  rye-grass.  It  was  flooded  during  the  winter 
with  sewage,  and  on  the  27th  April,  1856,  it  was 
begun  to  be  cut  from  that  day  to  the  last  day  of  Oct. 
We  cut  one  cart-load  of  green  food  every  day,  weigh- 
ing about  a  ton  ;  the  part  of  the  ground  that  was  cut 
was  always  flooded  with  liquid  manure  iminediately 
after  the  grass  was  cut  and  had  been  carted."  "  Then 
the  produce  amounted  to  235  tons  of  green  food  per 
acre?"  Yes;  the  grass  stood  2  feet  6  inches  high; 
sixteen  head  of  dairy  cattle  and  one  horse  weie  fed 
on  it  during  that  time  ;  the  horse  had  two  bushels  of 
oats  a- week,  and  the  cows  dailj*  a  run  of  four  hours  on 
five  acres  of  pasturage,  besides  the  Italian  rye-grass; 
but  nothing  else  was  given  them  during  that  period." 

That  the  application  of  sewage  for  agricultural 
purposes  has  been  successful  is  now  almost  nnivei  sally 
admitted  ;  but  in  every  instance  in  which  benefit  has 
resulted  from  its  application,  it  has  been  applied  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  issues  from  the  sewers,  i.e., 
without  beingsubji-ct  to  any  process.  Several  patents 
have  been  taken  out  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  by 
various  agents  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  ferti- 
lizing constituents  in  a  more  concentrated,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  more  valuable  form.  A  few  of  the 
processes  patented  for  ellectiug  this  purpose  I  shall  ia 
brief  terms  notice. 

First  By  causing  the  .sewage  to  pass  through 
filters,  containing  charcoal  and  other  substances  pos- 
.sessing  the  pi'operty  of  deodorizing  putrid  fluids,  and 
retaining  the  solid  matter  suspended  in  them.  This 
plan  cannot  be  entertained,  as  the  cost  of  such  ma- 
terials as  charcoal  would  be  iniich  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  amount  of  manurial  matters  which  they 
are  callable  of  separating  from  the  sewage. 

Second.  Bv  adding  to  the  sewage  certain  chemi- 
cal agents  for  the  purpose  of  pn'CipUatntg  its  fertiliz- 
ing constituents.  This  plan  must  al.so  be  regarded  as 
financially  iiniiracticable;  first,  because  such  chemi- 
cal agents  bear  a  high  price;  second,  because  the 
precipitation  of  those  elements  of  sewage,  which  are 
useful  in  an  agiicultural  point  of  view,  is  practically 
impossible.  Manure,  in  considerale  quantity,  has 
been  prepared  from  sewage,  but,  I  believe,  in  no  in- 
stance has  such  a  manufacture  proved  successful — a 
result  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
e.Kcellont  papers  of  Professors  Way,  Anderson,  and 
other  chemists  on  this  much  vexed  question. 

Messis.  Hoffman  and  Witt,  in  their  evidence  before 
the  London  referees,  in  July  last,  state  as  their  opinion, 
•'  that  the  conditions  involved  in  the  manufactui'e  of 
a  manure  from  the  London  sewage  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses above  mentioned"  "  offer  no  chance  of  success 
as  commercial  speculations"  The  least  expensive, 
most  effective,  and,  after  all,  simplest  plan,  is  to  apply 
the  sewage  at  once  to  the  soil,  and  without  subjecting 
it  to  any  process  whatever.  It  has  been  urged  that 
when  sewage  is  flooded  over  the  fields  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  effluvia  are  given  off;  but  there  ig  no  foun- 
dation for  this  argument,  as  it  has  been  fully  proved 
that  the  sewage  is  absorbed  so  rapidly  by  the  soil  that 
an  hour  or  two  after  its  application  not  the  slightent 
odour  can  be  discoTered. 
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It  was  until  lately  considered  that  draiiiiiigs  and 
liquid  manure  of  every  kind  containing  urea  should 
undergo  fermentation  in  order  that  tlie  urea  miglit  be 
converted  into  ammonia,  in  which  static  only  it  was 
ci  nsidered  to  be  available  as  food  for  plants.  Doctor 
(  arai-ronhas,  liowever,  in  a  paper  read  by  liim  before  the 
Urilish  Association,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  this  city, 
proved  that  "  urea  without  being  converted  into 
amm  inia  may  be  taken  up  unchanged  into  the  or- 
ganisin  of  the  plant ;"  "that  urea  need  not  be  converted 
into  ammonia  before  its  iiitroijen  becomes  availalile  to 
promote  the  process  of  vegetation  ;"  "  that  there  exists 
no  necessity  for  a  lowing  drainings  or  other  fertilizing 
substances  containing  urea  to  ferment,  but  that  on  tbe 
loiilrary,  greater  benefits  must  be  derived  from  their 
application  in  a  fre.sh  and  unfurmented  state."  These 
conclusions,  I  may  state,  were  not  has.ily  formed,  but 
only  after  experimentsof  some  months'  duration.  This 
is  the  first  time  this  theory  has  been  propounded,  and 
our  protessiir  has  bten  warmly  complimented  in  the 
leading  agricultural  journals  of  the  day  on  the  results 
of  his  investigations. 

The  sewage  of  Dublin  resembles  in  composition  that 
of  the  sewage  of  most  otiier  lar^ie  cities 

I  have  obtaiued  from  Dr.  Cameron  an  analysis  of 
the  sewage  of  Dubhn,  showijig  the  mean  results  of  a 
number  of  examinations  of  tliat  fluid.  The  sewage 
was  collected  at  various  hours  and  in  liiflFerent  parts 
of  the  city.    It  contains  in  lUO  tons  the  following:  — 


lbs. 

Nitrogen  ..  ..  16'0 
I'liosplioric  acid  ..  i-2 
Salts  of  Potash  ..  h-0 
Salts  of  soJii  ..  ..  14  2 
Organic  and  otlier  matter  75  0 


value 


10 
1 

0 
0 
0 


Total  ..  114-4  „  ..  13  21 
Here  we  find  the  nitrogen  to  be  the  principal  item  ; 
the  phosphoric  acid  comes  next  in  order  of  vahre,  ex- 
isting for  lire  most  part  in  a  soluble  state,  so  that  in 
every  100  tons  of  sewage  water  that  leaves  the  city 
the  inhabitants  sustain  a  loss  of  13s.  2^d. — a  loss 
which  I  hope  some  day  to  see  appreciated  ;  and  if 
duly  appreciated — saved.  Six-sevenths  of  the  amount 
of  the  feitilizing  constituents  of  sewage  exist  in  a 
soluble  state,  the  remaining  seventh  is  merely  me- 
chanically suspended  in  the  water,  and  for  the  most 
part  -inks  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  it  remaitis, 
throwing  off  noxious  effluvia,  until  it  is  slowly  re- 
moved by  dredging. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a.scertain  the  quantify  of 
sewage  water  that  falls  into  the  river.  From  a  return 
I  have  been  furnished  with  by  the  city  surveyor,  I 
find  that  about  l,.i00.000  cubic  feet  of  water  are  daily 
supplied  to  the  Inhabitants;  this  gives  to  each  person 
32  gallons;  taking  the  prospec  ive  |)opulation  of  1861 
to  be  290,000,  the  period  from  which  I  am  making 
these  calculations,  as  I  presume  little  will  bedoneon  this 
head  before  that  period,  on  any  plan  no  matter  how 
feasible.  We  have  next  the  rain-fall  to  take  into 
consideration.  The  average  fall  of  rain  in  the  year  is 
28  inches  over  a  catchment  area  of  3,500  acres,  which 
leaves  one  thirteenth  of  an  inch  daily  to  cover  the 
superficial  area.  Taking  the  two  principal  supplies  of 
water  there  will  be  as  follows : — 

Water  supplied  to  inliabitants  gallons. 
290.000  persons  at  32  gallons  per  head  daily  y,2So.0ii0 
Ram-fall,  average  daily  amount      ..       ..  5,GS:J.ooO 
Which  gives  a  total  falling  into  the  riverof  14, 9i  3,000 
gallons  of  sewage  water,  which  is,  at  13.s.  2jd.  for 
every  100  tons,  worth  nearly  £100,000.     This,  there- 
fore, is  the  loss  sustained  daily  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin.    This  value  of  the  sewage  is  strikingly  cor- 
roborated by  the  various  estimates  of  the  value  of 
human  excreta.    Dr.  Cameron  has  valued  the  refuse 
matter  of  Dublin  at  £100,000,  assuming  the  popu- 
lation to  be  300,000. 

To  collect  and  utilize  this  sewage,  I  propose  to  have 
cast  iron  tunnels  laid  along  each  side  of  the  river  bed, 
commencirjg  at  Barrack- bridge,  and  terminating  at 
Carlisle-bridge.  The  length  of  each  tunnel,  would 
be  5,520  feet,  having  a  fall  of  nearly  four  feet  in  the 
whole  length,  or  one  in  1,380.  These  tunnels,  six 
feet  in  diameter,  would  be  connected  on  either  side 
with  the  city  sewers  by  twelve  cast  iron  outlets  (flanged 
connections  in  all  cases  with  nut  and  bolt  screws;  six 
outlets  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  small  sewers 
that  now  deliver  into  the  river  I  would  have  to  fall 
into  the  intercepting  sewers  at  mean  distance  from 
each  small  sewer,  and  at  a  point  nearest  the  outlets. 
Oir  the  south  side,  whi  re  the  Poddle  intersects  and 
receives  the  sewage  of  a  district  in  area  about  450 
acres,  1  propose  to  divide  its  course  at  a  point  near 
Nicholas-street,  undt-r  which  street  it  passes,  makrng 
a  new  cutting  under  Nicholas-street,  which  rises  some 
20  feet,  thence  under  Michael's-hill,  from  which,  with 
a  natural  fall  under  Winetavern-street,  it  would  emp- 
tj' itself  into  the  sewer  at  Richmond-bridge,  which 
should  be  enlarged  or  underpinned  for  that  purpose. 
This  would  reduce  the  volume  "f  walerat  Wellington- 
quay  by  one  half,  or  nearly  so,  and  woitld  allow  an 
equable  pressure  throughout  on  the  tuimel  at  the 
south  side. 

With  respect  to  the  other  small  streams  which  form 
sewers,  they  are  not,  I  believe,  of  such  great  magni- 


tude as  to  warrant  interference  with  their  present 
courses.  Having  so  far  connected  the  tunnel  seweis 
with  the  city  sewers,  I  would  not  continue  them  fur- 
ther in  the  river,  as  I  fear  ihe  bulk  of  the  tunnels 
would  interfere  with  the  anchoring  of  vessels  along- 
side the  quays,  more  especially  at  low  water ;  besides, 
t'le  fall  of  the  bed  of  the  river  from  Carlisle  liridge  to 
the  end  of  the  quay  is  only  2  feet,  which  would 
scarcely  be  an  advantage  equivalent,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  grt'at  expense  that  must  of  necessity  be  incur- 
red iit  layiir-:  and  securing  water  tight  Ihe  tmrnels 
benea  h  the  rrvcr ;  and  I  propose,  then  from  that 
point  a  main  sewer  should  be  cimstrucled  on  either 
side  to  correspmid  in  proportionate  size  with  the  tun- 
nels. That  on  the  sottth  niiuht  be  simply  run  along 
the  quays  ;  while  that  on  the  north  side  would  retiuiie 
the  aid  of  syphcms  under  each  of  the  dock  and  canal 
brid$;es.  The  Use  of  syphoirs  in  sewers  is  now  advo- 
cated very  much. 

Mr.  Lindley.  civil  engineer  at  Hamburgh,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  LonJorr  referees,  gives  a  description 
of  a  syphon  whicli  he  has  fonitd  to  answ  er  very  satis 
factorily.  He  says,  in  a  main  of  considerable  length, 
having  only  a  fall  of  1  in  3,000,  he  has  used  a  syphon 
under  a  river  which  crosses  its  path,  and  though  its 
length  does  not  much  exceed  2('0  leet,  and  its  dip  about 
4  feet,  yet  it  effectuallv  flnshi'S  the  sewer  and  keeps  it 
free  from  deposit  The  cost  of  these  tunnel  sewers  (6 
feet  in  diameter)  for  5,620  feet,  each  side  of  the  river 
from  Barrack  Bridae  to  Carlisle  Bridge,  would  be 
£20,000  ;  the  .street  sewers  along  the  qttays  would 
be,  including  .syphons,  £G,000  :  this  would  give  a 
total  of  £20,000.  In  coirirection  with,  arrd  as  subsi- 
diary to  these  main  sewers,  I  think  the  plan  pro[>osed 
b^'  Mr.  Neville  in  1853  to  the  corporaticm,  of  having 
high  level  intercepting  sewers,  would  be  of  much 
service  in  relieving  the  main  seweis  and  enabling 
theur  to  be  equal  to  the  demand  on  their  capacity, 
commensurate  with  the  iircrease  of  house  drains  and 
also  of  the  popnla'.ion.  I  might  say  here  that  the 
proportion  of  houses  drained  to  Ihe  number  of  houses 
in  the  city  is  very  sirrall  indei  d.  1  do  not  thirrk  theie 
is  airy  precise  account  to  be  found  detailing  the  exact 
number;  but  the  houses  siipiilied  with  water  may  give 
air  approximate  notion.  Tbe  number  of  houses  in  the 
city  is  about  2.'), 000,  while  those  supplied  with  water, 
exclusive  of  large  consumers,  such  as  manufacturers, 
&c.,  is  only  about  13,000.  The  total  length  of  the 
sti'eets  is  some  108  .statute  mile.-!,  aird  the  number 
sewered,  froirr  a  return  furnished  me  is — 

Length  of  old  sewci's        ..  ..    424  miles 

,,      seweis  to  be  constr-iieted  ..    i-i^  „ 
„       seWL'i  s  to  be  repaired       ..  7 
„       new  sewers  c<nistrircted,  or 

iir  pr'ocess  of  constructing  14  „ 

108  miles 

A  great  number  of  the  old  sewers  are  fast  filling  up, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  rer|irire  re-construciiorr  alto- 
gether. I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  plan  for 
the  disposing  of  the  sewage  after  it  arrives  at  the 
depot.s.  To  provide  adequately  for  the  great  quantity 
of  sewage  water,  large  tanks  should  be  made  of  cast 
iron,  or  built  with  brick,  and  lined  with  concrete. 
Into  these  the  sewage  should  flow,  and  deposit  its 
suspended  matter  ;  the  deposit  tank  should  be  con- 
rrected  with  others  by  meaiis  of  surface  pipes,  to  carry 
oft'  the  supeinalant  liquid  ;  these  pipes  would  have 
gratings  at  the  ends  to  prevent  matter  floating  from 
passing  into  the  receiving  tairks  :  from  these  receiving 
tanks  t he  sewage  should  be  pumped  up — the  one  on 
the  north  side  to  a  lieij;ht  of  50  feet,  and  that  on  the 
south  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  by  engines  for  that  [lur- 
fiose ;  tbe  tanks  into  which  the  sewage  would  be 
pumped  should  be  capacious  enough  to  hold  16,000 
cubic  feet,  or  100,000  gallons,  equal  to  in  dimensions 
40  feet  by  40  by  10  feet,  the  cost  of  these  tanks 
would  be  — three  at  each  depot,  £4,000.  Cast  iron 
pipes  should  then  be  laid  and  connected  with  tho.se 
tanks,  commanding  a  height  of  50  and  70  feet  respec- 
tively— these  pipes  would  run  into  the  country  at 
either  side  of  the  river;  that  on  the  north  side  towards 
the  line  of  the  Drogheda  Railway;  arrd  at  the  point 
whei'e  it  crosses  the  east  wall,  to  cotrtinue  on  the  banks 
of  the  line  through  the  country.  That  on  the  sotrtli 
to  run  Irom  the  depot  near  Great  Britain-qua)'  towards 
the  Graitd  Canal,  round  the  docks  on  the  west  and 
south  side,  thence  from  Macquay's-bridge,  along  the 
banks  of  the  canal.  The  advantages  of  using  those 
two  lines  are  obviou.s — first,  the  easy  mode  of  laying 
the  pipes,  and  next  the  height  of  both  lines,  which 
would  command  air  immense  tract  of  the  surrounding; 
country  The  north  side  is  peculiarly  suited  for 
sewage  irrigation  ;  besides  the  naturally  low-levels,  a 
great  porli.  n  of  the  land,  according  to  the  ordnairce 
survey,  being  only  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
(ordnance  datum),  the  land  itself  has  an  open,  sandy 
soil,  which,  with  the  now  well-known  fertilizing  qua- 
lities of  the  sewage  water,  as  experienced  in  Kdin- 
burgh,  makes  it  enrinently  adapted  for  such  purposes. 
The  countrj'  on  the  south  side,  according  to  the 
ordnance  survey,  has  a  greater  range  of  elevation,  but 
with  the  use  ot  small  farm  engines,  and  a  pressure 
already  obtained  at  the  depot  of  70  feet  head  water. 


it  could  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation also.  On  a  rough  calculatiorr,  I  find  about 
10,000  acres  orr  the  north  side,  and  about  15,000  aci'es 
on  the  south  side,  could  be  made  subject  to  the  process 
of  sewage  irrigation  ;  the  cost  of  pipes  for  this  purpose 
would  be,  for  8  miles,  of  18-inch  irotr  pipe,  4  miles  on 
each  side — £5,000,  this  would  merely  convey  the 
sewage  .so  far  into  the  country.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  more  miirute 
details  should  be  entered  into.  Thers  is  no  duulit 
that  if  the  citizi  ns  of  Dublin  and  the  fanners  of  the 
county  properly  appreciated  its  value,  various  means 
might  be  di  vised  for  securiirg  so  desirable  an  end — ■ 
the  former  by  getting  rid  of  an  unfailing  source  of 
injury  to  the  public  health,  and  the  latter  in  ob- 
taining an  unlimited  supply  of  nulriinetrt  for  his 
crops. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  cost  of  ei'ection 
of  steaiir  engines,  working,  &c. :  — 

Two  engines,  30-horse  power  each,  at  £60  per 
horse-power-,  which  includes  the  ei'ectrorr  of 
suitable  and  accessory  buildings,  &c.     ..  £3,fi00 
Six  cast-iron  tanks- -thr'ee  at  eacli  depot    ..  4,000 
Two  cast-ir"on  tunnels  and  street  mains      ..  20.000 
Kiglit  miles  of  sewage  pipe — 18  inch  diameter  5,000 


Incidental  expenses 


Value  of  Sewage 
annually  drs- 
chai-ged  into 
river       ..  £100,000 


Total  cost        ..  £40,000 
Interest  on  Loan  of 
£40,000,  at  r>  per 
cent.  £2,000 
Annual    cost  of 

working  engines  2,200 
Other  expenses,  re- 
pahs,  iiic.  800 


5.000 

Balance  95,000 


£100,000 
Nett  profit  for  one  year,  £95,000. 

Mr.  GreLig  concluded  his  paper  with  an  appropriate 
extract  from  Dr.  Cameron's  "  Chemistry  of  Agri- 
culture." 


ART  AND  HISTORY. 


In  these  days  of  Church  Restoration,  all  sorts  of 
questions  are  arising  to  the  perplexity  of  those  who 
have  the  good  estate  of  our  ancient  buildings  at 
heart.     We  say  "  days  of  Church  Restoration," 
because  it  is  most  commonly  with  ecclesiastical 
buildings  that  the  hand  of  the  restorer  is  concenred  j 
though  most  certainly  he  who  lias  to  preserve  or 
adapt  an  ancient  secular  building  to  modern  uses 
does  not  tiiid  his  task  any  lighter  than  that  of  his 
ecclesiastical   fellow-labourer.      His  dilficulties  in 
fact  are  considerably  greater.     First  of  all,  secular 
architecture  is  much  less  understood  than  ecclesias- 
tical.   The  world  at  large,  with  Lord  Palmerston 
at  its  head,  has  a  good  deal  of  ilifticulty  in  under- 
standing that  there  are  any  ancient  secular  buildings 
at  all.     Even  professed  architects  and  antiquaries 
'  are  generally  much  less  familiar  with  them  than 
'  they  are  with  churches.     But,  beside  this,  the  in- 
I  trinsic  difficulties  are  greater.    It  is  sometimes  hard 
I  exactly  lo  adapt  a  church  whicli  was  built  for  one 
I  form  of  worship  to  the  requirements  of  another,  but 
I  it  is  still  harder  to  adapt  a  house  vyhich  was  built 
I  for  one  state  of  society  to  the   requirements  of 
1  anotlier.    Our  mode  of  worship  has  changed  con- 
j  siderahly  from  that  of  our  forefathers,  but  it  has 
1  not  changed  so  much  as  our  manner  of  daily  life. 
!  These  changes  of   course  prove  nothing  against 
!  adopting  the  same  style  of  architecture  which  our 
forefathers  used,  because  the  uses  and  arrangements 
of  hiiildiriirs  and  their  style  of  architecture  are  two 
wholly  different  things.     But  they  do  throw  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  have 
to  adapt  either  ancient  churches  or  ancient  bouses  lo 
the  wants  of  modern  times.     The  demands  of  the 
I  past  and  the  deiuands  of  the  present  do  not  clash 
I  nearly  so  often  assupetficial  people  fancy  ;  buttuev 
do  really  clash  sometimes.     When  they  realiy  do 
clash — that  is,  when  the  scrupulous  retenlion  of 
!  ancient  work  or  ancient  arrangements  would  cause 
I  a  real  practical  evil — then  the  past  must  doubtless 
give  way.     But  with  reasonable  people  it  seKlorn 
!  comes  lo  this  ;  a  little  dexterity  and  a  little  con- 
■  cession  will  generally  find  out  a  way  to  reconcile 
j  the  two. 

But,  putting  the  question  between  past  and  pre- 

1  sent  aside,  difficult  cases  often  arise  as  to  points 
where  modern  use  and  convenience  are  not  concerned 
either  way.    It  may  be  remembered  that  we  argued 

J  strongly,  hut  ineffectually,  aijainst  employing  ihe 
Romanesque  style  in  Iruildintr  any  part  of  the  lalieii 
tn.ver  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  This  question  did 
not  in  any  way  touch  the  practical  uses  of  the  pre- 

'  sent.  The  church  could  discharge  its  functions  as 
a  church  just  as  well  one  way  as  the  other.  The 
question  was  one  wholly  of  taste,  or  rather  wholly 
of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  certain  principles. 

I  The  fact  is  that,  besides  the  claims  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  the  claims  of  Art  and  the  claims  of 
History  are  sometimes  really  at  variance.  And, 

I  sliU  luore  coiuiuonly,  claiuis  are  put  in  under  iliuse 
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respectable  names  which  have  no  business  at  all  in 
their  company.  All  real  lovers  of  ancient  huildiniis 
will  a^ree  that  they  are  not  to  be  innovated  upon 
simply  because  a  modern  architect  thinks  he  can 
improve  them,  or  even  because  he  really  can  im- 
prove them.  If  it  is  simply  wauled  to  produce 
abstract  beauty,  or  to  display  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect in  producing  it,  the  proper  field  for  so  doint;  is 
to  lie  fduiid  in  the  erection  of  new  biiildintrs,  not  in 
tlie  restoration  of  old  ones.  An  absurd  proposal 
appeared  a  little  time  back  in  the  T'tme*  for  sticking; 
a  portico,  after  the  maimer  of  Peterhoroush,  against 
the  west  front  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Now,  doubt- 
less the  portico  of  Pelerborou^li  is  immeasurably 
grander  than  the  west  front  of  Westminster  is,  or 
ever  was,  or  ever  was  meant  to  he.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  are  therefore  to  attempt  to  turn 
Westminster  into  Peterborough.  We  must  keep 
Westminster  as  it  is,  and  Peterborough  as  it  is;  if 
either  is  defective  in  any  respect,  it  is  the  fault  of 
past  ages  and  jiot  of  our  own.  If  people  wish  to  see 
a  grand  portico,  they  must  be  satisfied  either  to  go 
to  Peterborough  to  see  it,  or  else  to  reproduce  it  in 
a  wliolly  new  building  elsewhere.  But  there  are 
much  subtler  questions  than  these,  and  our  Chi- 
chester question  was  one  of  them.  It  may  be  re- 
miMubered  that,  in  that  case,  we  wished  to  inno- 
vate; we  wislied  to  make  the  style  of  the  tower 
and  sf)ire  uniform,  at  the  cost  of  making  its  lower 
portion,  all  that  would  be  seen  witiiin  the  cliurcli, 
quite  different  from  what  it  was  before.  Since 
tlien,  a  question  has  arisen  at  St.  David's,  on  whicli 
we  have  somewhat  to  say  which  may  at  first  siglit 
seem  inconsistent  with  what  we  said  about  Chichester. 
Tlie  presbytery  or  eastern  limb  of  St.  David's  Ca- 
thedral has  gone  through  several  changes.  It  was 
built  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  it  received 
some  repairs,  after  being  damaged  by  an  earthquake, 
later  in  the  same  century  ;  it  received  further 
ciianges  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth.  Two  thirteenth - 
century  designs  for  vaultinir  were  traced  out,  but 
neither  of  them  was  ever  carried  into  execution. 
Ttie  fifteenth  century  gave  up  tlie  idea  of  vaulting, 
added  a  wnoden  roof  of  its  own  stvie,  at  the  same 
time  raising  the  walls  and  lowering  the  gable.  It 
should  be  observed  that  this  was  no  isolated  change, 
but  part  of  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  roofs 
tbrouuhout  the  church,  which  introduced  the  only 
fine  specimens  of  roofing,  both  in  wood  and  stone, 
vvliicli  the  church  contains.  At  the  same  time  a 
change  was  made  in  the  winilows  at  the  east  end. 
They  were  originally  two  rant;es  of  lancets,  but, 
along  with  tlieclianne  of  the  gable,  the  upper  range 
was  changed  into  a  single  larjje  and  rather  awkward 
perpendicular  window.  Here  then  is  a  good  deal  of 
history  to  study  and  preserve.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  undo  the  whole  of  the  changes  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  restore  the  walls  and  gables  to  the  origi- 
nal height,  to  restore  the  upper  lancet  windows, the 
design  of  which  lias  been  recovered,  and  to  vault  the 
presbytery  in  wood  from  the  old  vaulting-shafts, 
the  walls  being  thought  to  be  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  stone. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  proposed 
change?  Asa  matter  of  appearance,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  its  being  an  improvement.  It  will 
change  a  work  ihe  parts  of  which  now  are  some- 
what inconirr  nous  into  an  harmonious  and  very 
beautiful  whole.  And  it  will  not  be  a  mere  conjec- 
tural irniovation  ;  it  will  lie  briiigintr  the  presliv  tery 
to  the  condition  which  its  original  builders  intended, 
if  they  did  not  perfectly  carry  out  their  desiizn.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  wiping  out  a  piece  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ihe  buildin/  ;  nay,  by  suggesting  the  dis- 
tinctly false  idea  that  the  general  reconstruction  of 
the  roofs  did  not  extend  to  the  presbytery,  it  is  not 
only  wiping  out  history,  but  falsifyintf  it.  Asjain, 
though  a  decided  improvement  in  itself,  it  will  put 
the  presbytery  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
building,  as  seen  outside.  Putting  aside  this  last 
argument,  whieii  may  be  thought  to  be  at  least 
balanced  by  the  great  improvement  within,  we  have 
here  a  distinct  case  of  the  clashing  of  Art  and  His- 
tory. Mere  zesthetics  certainly  recommend  the 
change.  The  answer  brought  is  that,  in  dealing 
with  an  ancient  building,  we  are  not  to  go  by  mere 
aesthetics — that  an  ancient  building  is  an  ancient 
record,  and  that  the  proposed  change  will  mutilate 
and  even  falsify  the  record.  What  judgment  are 
we  to  give  between  such  arguments?  It  seems  to 
us  that  all  depends  on  one  question.  What  is  the 
physical  condition  of  the  parts  which  it  is  proposed 
to  reconstruct?  Are  they  in  such  a  state  that  the 
architect  would  think  it  necessary  to  reliuild  them 
as  a  matterof  safety,  if  there  were  no  question  about 
improving  or  bringing  things  back  to  an  earlier 
design?  If  such  reconstruction  is  not  necessary, 
then  we  say.  Leave  the  thing  as  it  is  ;  it  comes 
under  the  general  law  of  preservation  ;  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  easy  to  improve,  easy  to  fall  back  on 
an  earlier  age  and  a  belter  design  ;  but  our  business 
is  not  to  improve  but  to  preserve  ;  not  to  make  the 
church  as  its  original  builders  meant  it  to  be,  but  to 


keep  it  as  its  successive  builders  have  actually  made 
it.  But  if  the  architect  can  sincnrely  tell  us  that 
these  portions  are  in  such  a  state  that  he  would, 
under  any  circumstance  whatever,  take  them  down 
and  rebuild  them,  then  we  should  bid  him  boldly 
carry  out  his  improvements,  boldly  rebuild  it  ac- 
cordinsr  to  the  orisiinal  design.  Art  dictates  that 
course,  and  history  no  longer  opposes  it.  If  the 
work  must  come  down,  the  eeiiuine  record  is  lost; 
and  to  build  up  its  exact  likeness  would  be  simply 
to  substitute  a  copy  for  the  record,  which  would 
not  have  the  value  of  the  original.  A  genuine  Per- 
pendicular window,  inserted  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, has  its  value;  it  may  spoil  an  earlier  desi'.fn, 
but  we  respect  it  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing. But  a  modern  building,  made  to  look  like 
Early  English  with  Perpendicular  iiiserlions,  is 
simply  an  unreal  mockery.  In  a  word,  let  us  not 
rebuild  or  innovate  in  any  way,  from  any  mere 
notion  of  sesthetical  improvement.  But  if  rebuild- 
\ns  is  needful,  then  it  is  more  real  and  honest  to 
rebuild  so  as  to  harmonize  wilh  the  earlier,  better, 
and  more  extensive  portions  of  the  building. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  argument  as  we  used  in 
the  case  of  Chichester  tower.  At  Chichester  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  rebuild- 
intf,  because  tlie  tower  had  actually  fallen  down. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  St.  David's  presbytery,  we 
held  that  the  patchwork  of  difTerent  centuries  was 
to  be  preserved  if  it  could  be  preserved,  but  that,  as 
it  could  not  lie  preserved,  it  was  better  to  replace  it 
by  a  towerand  spire  which  should  be  consistent  and 
harmonious  from  the  floor  to  the  weather-cock 
.\ll  that  is  wanted  at  St.  David's  is  to  show  that 
the  case  is  the  same  as  Chichester,  that  is,  that 
preservation  of  the  svork  as  it  now  stands  is  iiii- 
possilile.  If  it  be  possible,  we  can  only  say  that  it 
was  a  great  pity  to  make  the  change,  but,  as  it 
was  made,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  with  which  we 
have  no  business  to  meildle. 

We  speak  only  of  Ihe  proposed  works  in  the 
presbytery  at  St.  David's,  because  it  is  there  only 
that  we  know  in  detail  what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 
Hut  the  same  rule  would  ap|ily  to  the  restoration 
of  Ihe  four  iireat  lantern  arches.  At  present,  they 
are  not  uniform.  In  one  of  the  recastings  of  the 
church,  one  of  the  original  round  arches  was  left, 
while  the  other  three  were  rebuilt  in  the  pointed 
I'nrin.  This  variety  then  is  a  most  remarkable  piece 
of  history,  but  it  is  certainly  not  satisfactory  to  the 
eye.  Here  again  let  the  genuine  ancient  work  be 
preserved  as  long  as  any  process  will  keep  it  up. 
But  if,  by  any  had  luck,  the  four  arches  should  need 
being  rebuilt  from  the  ground,  we  should  think  it 
unreal  to  imitate,  in  modern  work  of  one  dale,  a 
peculiarity  which  arose  wholly  from  the  original 
arches  having  been  built  at  different  dates.  His- 
tory always  pleails  for  the  preservation  of  genuine 
work  of  any  kind,  as  long  as  such  preservation  is 
possible.  But  when  such  preservation  is  impossible. 
History  does  not  ask  for  tlie  substitution  of  modern 
imitations,  but  leaves  Art  to  settle  the  matter  in  her 
own  way. 

The  restoration  of  St.  David's  Cathedral  will,  we 
should  think,  supply  a  good  many  otiier  curious 
questions  before  it  is  done. — Saturday  Review. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  ok  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS.  \ 
The  second  ordinary  general  meeting  <if  the  Royal  1 
Institute  (if  British  Architects  for  the s-ssion  l8GI-()5,  I 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  6th  December,  1864.  j 

T.  L.  Do.NALD.soN,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  feelingly  alluded  to  the  recent  de- 
cease of  Mr.  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  in  whose  removal, 
he  said,  art  and  architecture  b^d  sustained  a  great 
loss.  The  Pre.'iident  then  read  a  letter  from  his 
eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  acknowledging  the  flat- 
tering notice  made  by  the  President,  in  his  opening 
addres.s,  of  his  eminence's  leclure  on  the  architecture 
of  London,  delivered  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
in  April  last.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  several 
photographs  of  the  excavations  of  the  old  Imperial 
Palace  at  Rome,  now  being  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emperor  of  the  French,  which  bis 
eminence  had  forwarded  for  exhibition  at  the  evening 
meetings  of  the  Institute. 

The  paper  read  was  "  .Some  notice  of  Office  Build- 
ings in  the  city  of  London,"  by  Mr.  E.  J'Anson, 
fellow.  It  was  a  subject,  be  said,  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  if  he  illustrated  it  by  works  which  he  had  himself 
executed,  it  was  not  from  egotism,  but  because  he  had 
materials  rtady  to  hand.  The  new  city  office  buildings 
were  a  striking  feature  of  the  metropolis,  so  important 
in  extent  that  several  companies  had  been  formed  for 
the  erection  of  new  offices,  or  the  alteration  of  existing 
I'uildings,  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of 
commerce.  Mr.  J'Anson  referred  to  the  rapid  growth 
during  tlie  last  few  years  of  this  class  of  building. 
Thirty  years  ago,  he  said,  buildings  erected  especially 
for  offices  were  unknown  in  London,  and  at  first 
were  let  in  separate  suites  as  offices.    Mr.  J'Aasou 


then  pointed  out  the  several  great  centres  of  trade 
into  which  the  city  of  London  was  divided.  The 
warehoiKses  of  Manchester  manufactories  were,  he 
said,  coiis[iicuou3  among  others,  and  he  mentioned 
several  as  being  of  an  extent  and  magnificence  which 
could  liArdly  be  imagined  except  by  tho^e  who  bad 
visited  them. 

Mr.  J'Anson  then  referred  to  some  examples  of 
office  buildings  (tfie  plans  of  which  were  exhibited)  in 
which  a  system  of  lighting  from  internal  areas,  lined 
with  glazed  white  tiles  had  been  exten.sively  adopted. 
The  peculiarities  of  construction  of  these  and  other 
buildings  of  like  character  having  been  explained  in  a 
very  practical  manner,  the  concluding  portion  of  Ihe 
paper  was  devoted  to  a  coiisideralion  of  the  operation 
of  t  he  existing  Building  Act,  in  its  relatiim  to  these 
structures,  and  to  Ihe  state  of  the  law  as  regards  the 
obtaining  proper  light  and  air,  in  the  course  of 
which  some  remarkable  anomalies  on  this  subject 
•  were  pointed  out  to  the  meeting. 

;  A  discussion  followeil  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in 
which  the  President,  Mr  Kerr,  Mr.  Ashpitel,  Mr  J.  J. 
Cole,  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  and  other  members  took 
part,  and  after  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J'Anson 
for  his  verj'  interesting  and  practical  paper,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  till  the  19th  inst.,  when  a  paper  will 
[  be  read  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Taylor,  on  the  construction  of 
Theatres. 


THE  RIVER  LIFFEY  NUISANCE. 

Thb  following  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the 
Ballast  Board,  on  behalf  of  a  very  large  section  of  the 
public  :  — 

"to  the  corporation  for  preserving;  and 
improving  the  port  of  dubi-in. 
"  My  Lord  ano  Genti,EiMen — We  bes;  leave 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  collection  of  filth  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Liffry,and  the  stench  arising 
therefrom.  This  matter  has  been  increasing  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  the  corporation  having  extended 
lately  the  sewers,  nearly  all  of  which  empty  into 
the  river,  it  has  become  a  cesspool  for  the  city  at 
large.  During  the  summer  the  effluvia  was  un- 
beaiable,  and  compelled  many  persons  to  remove 
their  families  from  the  neiahliourhood  of  the  quays, 
and  made  the  promenade  anything  but  inviting  for 
persons  going  from  the  city  to  the  Park.  It  must 
strike  everyone  such  a  state  of  thiii'.i3  will  depress 
the  value  of  property  ;  and  it  appears  strange  that 
while  so  niany  efforts  are  making  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  city,  that 
the  lonsi  line  of  quays,  which  we  as  citizens  take  a 
just  pride  in,  and  which  no  stranger  visits  our  city 
without  inspecting,  should  escape  the  observation  of 
the  authorities  cliarjjed  with  their  care  and  preser- 
vation, and  that  no  effort  has  as  yet  been  made  to 
abate  or  keep  in  check  this  daily  increasine  nuisance 
beyond  the  occasional  sweeping  with  a  few  hand- 
brooms.  We  consider  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  matter,  that  you  may  have 
something  done  to  remedy  the  evil. 

"  Francis  Mdrpiiy. 

"  9,  Usher's-quay." 

REPLY. 

"  Ballast-office,  Dublin,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
"Sir  —  I  have  laid  before  the  board  your  letter 
of  the  14th  instant,  enclosing  a  memorial  signed  by 
a  number  of  inhabitHiits  of  Usiier's-island,  &c., 
calling  the  attention  of  this  corporation  to  the  efflu- 
via arising  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Liffey,  and 
requesting  that  something  be  done  to  remedy  the 
evil.  In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  the 
board  regret  that  they  have  not  any  funds  at  their 
disposal  for  the  purpose. 

A.  Proudb,  Assistant  Sec. 


The  Times,  May  7th,  speaking  of  Benson's 
Watches  in  the  Exhibition,  says: — "Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  finest  show  in  this  respect  is  made  by 
Benson,  who  offered  prizes  for  designs  for  watch- 
cases  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  who 
by  this  means  has  secured  some  of  the  most  exqui- 
site ornamental  details  for  watch-cases  that  are 
shown  in  the  building."  Chronometer,  duplex, 
lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds,  key- 
less, split  seconds,  and  every  description  of  watch, 
from  the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which 
the  art  is  at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  all 
climates.  Benson's  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on 
Watches  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps)  contains  a 
short  history  of  watchmaking,  with  descriptions 
and  prices,  from  3  to  200  guineas  each.  It  acts  as 
a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and  enables 
those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  Ihe 
Colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select 
a  watch,  and  hilve  it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post.  J. 
W.  Benson,  prize  medallist,  class  33,  lionoura  ile 
mention, class  15;  33  and  34,  Ludgate  hill,  London. 
Branch  establishment,  63,  Cornliill.  Established 
1740.  Watch  and  Clock  .Maker  by  Special  War- 
rant of  Appointment  to  H.ll.H.the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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KOYAL   INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 

OF  IRELAND. 
A  SPECIAL  general  meeliiiEC  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  otliers,  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  Students'  Association,  in  connection  wi  h  tlie 
Institute,  and  to  address  a  memorial  to  the  President 
and  Council  on  the  subject,  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst. 

Present — Fellows:  Messrs.  E.  T.  Owen,  J.  H.  Owen, 
Parke  Neville,  C  K.,  F.  V.  Clarendon,  G.  C.  Ashlin,  F. 
Franklin.  Students:  Messrs.  S.  P.  Close,  Joseph  S. 
Connolly,  Richard  S.  Swan,  James  Berminyham,  jun., 
P.  J.  Byrne,  R.  A.  Gibbons,  H.  Wilmot.  W.  Stirling. 
Associate:  Mr.  R.  J.  Stirling,  C.E.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  also  present :  Messrs.  Joseph  Maguire, 
('.  H  Brien,  G.  C.  Henderson,  Phomas  Taylor,  J.  W. 
Martin,  Alfred  Dcane,  T.  S.  Hanrahan,  E.  Armstrong, 
<-eorge  W.  Cragie,  Henry  de  Balmont,  J.  AV.  Haiigh- 
ton,  KafBes  Brown,  J.  E.  Rogers,  J.  J.  O'Callaghan, 
Samuel  Stephens,  Edw  ard  Kavanash,  George  Parrott, 
Richard  O'Brien  Smyth,  John  Holmes,  I  homas  Hol- 
hrook,  G.  D.  Taaffe,  James  Healy,  J.  M'Cormack, 
W.  Williams,  C.  Lanauze,  J.  P.  Davis,  J.  H.  Bridge- 
ford,  A.  G.  Moran,  H.  H.  Bvrne,  J.  Woodhouse, 
A.R.H.A.,  \V.  H.  Beardwood.  P.  J.  Dodd. 

On  the  motion  of  INIr.  E.  T.  Owen  (Fellow); 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Clarendon  (Fellow)  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Jlr.  J.  H.  Owen  (Fellow),  Honorarj- 
Secretary  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brien  read  the  circular  convening  the 
meeting,  and  stated  that  letters  of  apology  had  been 
received  from  Messrs.  M'Curdy,  Symes,  Barre,  and 
other  members  of  the  Institute,  regrettiiig  their  absence 
and  approving  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

Moved  by  Mr.  T,  Drew  (Kellow)  ;  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Owen  (Fellow);  Resolved — "Thatit  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  that  an  Architectural  Students' 
Associaticm  should  be  formed  under  the  patronnge  of 
and  in  conneciiim  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  constituted  on  a  sufficiently 
wide  basis  to  admit  all  persons  desirous  of  studying 
the  art  of  architecture,  and  the  difierent  sciences  and 
pursuits  in  connection  therewith,  in  such  a  way  as 
will  bring  its  advantages  within  the  means  of  all  per- 
sons entering  the  Association  at  the  smallest  possiLle 
expense." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Raffles  Brown  ;  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Maguire;  Resolved — "That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  it  is  most  desirable  that  no  distinct  and 
separate  association  should  be  forme<l,  but  that  its 
best  result  will  be  an  organizatiim  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Institute,  the  details  of  which  it  wishes  to  leave 
to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

Moved  by  Mr  G.  C.  Ashlin  (Fellow);  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  Stirling  (Student)  ;  Kescjlved— "  That  a  res- 
pectful memorial  be  addressed  to  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  setting  forth  the  ojects  of  the  association, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  promoters;  and  that  pending  a 
reply  from  that  body  the  consideration  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  association  be  referred  to  another  meeting. 

Moved  by  Mr.  P.  Neville  (Fellow)  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  Fraiiklin  (Fellow)  ;  Resolved  "  That  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brien  be  requested  to  act  as  hon.  secretary  to  this 
meeting  and  to  the  future  organisation. 

Mr.  Brien  read  a  draft  Memorial  to  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Brien  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  secon- 
ded by  Mr.  P.  J.  Byrne  (Student);  Resolved  "That  the 
following  gentlemen  be  requested  to  act  as  a  committee 
of  the  students'  organization  to  coijfer  t<igether  and 
with  the  Council  of  the  Institute  as  to  the  several 
details  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  project, 
and  to  report  to  a  future  meeting  the  result  they 
arrive  at,  viz.  : — Messrs.  T.  Drew  (Fellow),  E.  T. 
Owen  (Fellow),  F.  Franklin  (Fellow),  W.  Stirling 
(Student),  Raffles  Brown,  J.  li.  Rogers,  and  the  pro- 
poser and  seconder  of  the  resolution." 

Moved  bji  Mr.  T.  Drew  (Fellow),  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Close  (Student);  Resolved  •'  That  those 
persons  present  who  are  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  this  association  do  hand  in  their  names  and  those 
of  their  friends  also  desirous  of  joining  such  an  asso- 
ciation to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  such  proceeding  not 
being  in  any  way  considered  as  binding  on  them  to 
become  ultimately  members  of  the  proposed  association; 
and  that  the  Secretarj'  be  requested  to  forward  the 
memorial  now  read  to  the  Council,  and  that  the  Com- 
ni  t  ee  be  requested  to  convene  a  general  meeting  at 
an  early  date  after  receiving  tlie  reply  of  the  Council 
to  take  same  into  consideration. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Drew,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Close 
(Student)  was  requested  to  act  as  assistant  secretary 
to  the  movement. 

The  following  is  the  memorial  adopted  by  the 
meeting  :  — 

TO  THE  PRK.SIDUNT  AND  COUNCIL.  OP  THB  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OP  THE  AKCHITKCTS  OF  IRELAND. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Students  of  tite  Institute  and 
others  assemhled  at  a  General  Meeting  on  the  2nd 
December,  1804  : 

(iENTi.KJiicN,  —  In  bilging  under  your  notice  an 
association  wtiich  we  are  desirous  ol  founding,  under 


the  p;itronage  of,  and  in  connection  with,  the  Institute, 
we  are  most  anxious  that  we  should  not  be  supposed 
in  any  way  to  assume  the  initiative  in  a  movement 
which  properly  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council  and  Fellows. 

It  has  appeared  to  us,  that  while  desirous  of  en- 
joying gre;iter  facilities  for  study  and  the  practice  of 
design  and  drawing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute, 
it  W(udd  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  Council 
and  Fellows  (all  of  them  closely  occupied  with  pro- 
I'e-siimal  pursuits)  should  devote  to  the  management 
of  a  Students'  Class  the  time  and  attention  which  such 
a  task  would  demand.  W'e  have,  therefore,  been 
induced  to  suggest  that  an  association  should  be  formed 
on  a  basis  to  lie  afvpr  ved  of  iiy  the  Institute,  which, 
while  it  was  worked,  and,  in  matters  of  detail,  managed, 
by  a  committee  of  its  own  body,  should  be  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Institute. 

Tlie  first  point  which  occurs  to  us  as  essential  to 
the  success  of  such  an  association  (and  which  we  feel 
ourselves  un.tble  to  ni(  et  without  the  assi-tance  of  the 
Institute)  is  tlie  provision  of  a  suitable  place  of  meet- 
ing. It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  refer  to  the  dithculty 
of  providing  funds  for  this  purpose  from  our  own 
resources,  a  difficulty  which,  alone,  would  render  the 
project  incapable  of  realization,  had  we  the  -slightest 
wish  to  form  an  association  independent  of  the  Insti- 
tute, but  the  lemoval  of  which  we  believe  will  not  be 
the  only  ad  vantage  connection  with  the  Institute  will 
bring  to  the  proposed  Association. 

We  beg  to  submit  an  outline  of  the  objects,  &c.,  of 
the  proposed  Association.  They  may  be  generally 
comprehended  under  the  following  heads,  viz:  — 

1st.  The  bohliiig  of  ineetings(fortnightly  or  weekly) 
when  students  would  exeicise  tliemselves  in  design  on 
a  given  subject. 

2iid.  Tlie  reading  of  papers,  among  themselves,  which 
young  aspirants  to  the  profes.sion  w<Hdd  be  unwilling 
to  sulimit  to  the  more  formidable  tribunal  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Institute. 

3id.  The  inspection  and  criticism  of  plans  and 
designs  contributed  on  loan,  and  the  study  of  such 
bi>oks  and  drawings  as  may  be  the  property  of  the 
Institute,  or  may  be  lent  by  individual  members. 

4th.  The  practice  of  modelling,  carvini;,  in  wood 
and  stone,  drawing  from  the  round  or  the  figure,  &c. 

I  he  students,  and  such  senior  members  of  the  pro- 
fession as  they  have  consulted,  agree  in  thinking  that 
the  Association  should  lie  established  on  such  a  broad 
basis  as  to  admit  (under  certain  restrictions)  persons 
who  may  be  disqnaliried  under  the  bye-laws,  for  the 
studentship  of  the  Institute,  such  as  (7>'«-.??«rfe?i<jf  desiring 
to  study  some  branches  of  the  profession  as  amateurs; 
art-wurkinen  (to  whom  in  particular  we  believe  such 
an  association  would  be  of  the  greatest  service)  and, 
generally,  persons  connected  with  tlie  different  build- 
ing trades,  anxious  to  improve  their  artistic  tastes. 

We  believe  ihat  the  practical  difficulties  in  working 
such  an  arrangement  may  be  met  by  restricting  the 
attendance  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the  In- 
stitute to  a  limited  number  of  general  meetings  (to 
be  held  monthly  or  fortnightly,  as  may  be  agreed  on) 
and  by  deciding  that  the  students  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  permitted  to  meet  oftener  if  they  so  desired  ; 
and,  also,  tliat  they  shall  possess  such  other  privileges 
as  ;nay  be  granted  to  them  by  right  of  their  connection 
with  the  Institute. 

We  would  beg  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  submit 
for  election  to  the  studentship  of  the  Institute  the 
names  of  persons  who  may  have  joined,  or  who  may 
be  desirou.s  of  joining  our  A.ssociation,  who  are  found 
to  be  qualltied  under  the  b3-e-laws. 

We  would  suggest  that  as  a  matter  of  course  all 
Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute  should  be 
assumed  to  be  nienibets  of  the  proposed  Association, 
as  to  them  the  students  must  look  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  assistance  and  iustruclion  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  studies. 

In  again  urging  on  the  Council  the  necessity  for 
providing  a  suitable  room  or  rooms  for  the  meetings 
ot  the  Association,  we  wish  to  state,  that  should  an 
extra  subscription,  to  meet  this  object,  be  required 
from  the  students  of  the  Ir.stitute,  they  are  willing  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Council  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  and  to  submit  to  their  advice  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  matters,  relating  to  the  proposeil  association. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  should  the  Council  and 
Fellows  see  fit  to  confide  to  our  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  the  details  of  the  proposed  Association,  we 
shall  be  found  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  us, 
and  that  no  occasion  shall  arise  when  the  Institute 
shall  feel  itself  called  on  to  withdraw  any  of  the  pri- 
vileges, or  advantages  which  maj*  have  been  granted 
in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  this  Memorial. 

Students  ol  the  Institute — (Signed)  James  Ber- 
mingham,  jun.,  P.  J.  Byrne,  J  seph  Bell,  Samuel  P. 
Close  (assistant  secretary,  pro  tern.),  Joseph  S.Connolly, 
R.  A.  Gibbons,  Ale.xander  C.  Macfarlane  (absent  in 
Eiitlcud),  Francis  Nolan,  Henry  R.  I'rice,  William 
Stirling  (Committee),  Henry  Wilmot,  Richard  S. 
Swaii.  Other  Students,  &c.,  not  Members  of  the 
Institute — (Signed)  Haffles  Brown  (Committee),  Win 
.M'Guiunets  Joseph  Maguire,  James  E.  Rogers  (Com- 


mittee), J.  W.  Houghton  (Committee),  James  Hea'y, 
Henry  O'Hara  (authorized),  James  W.  Martin,  Rich;irii 
O'Biien  Smyth,  Thomas  Taylor,  H.  H.  Byrne,  Alfred 
Deane,  Henry  de  Balmont,  Mortimer  H.LinkI, iter  (au- 
thorized), George  Parrott,  William  H.  Beardwood,  T. 
S.  Hanrahan,  W.  Williams,  C.  Lanauze,  G  D.  Tiiafl'e, 
Edward  Kavanagh,  Edwin  Armstrong,  J.  M'Cormack, 
jun.,  P.  J.  Dodd,  —  Kussell  (authorized),  John  P. 
Davis,  Charles  M  Corniack,  —  M'Bride  (authorized) 
George  C.  Hendersim,  J.  Bridgeford,  W.  Fry  &  Co. 
(authorized),  John  Holme.s,  architect,  (authorized), 
J.  Holbrook,  architect,  (authorized),  W.  M.  Mitchell 
(authorized),  William  Turner,  (nuthorized)  George 
Turner  (authorized),  William  Daniel  (authorized). 
CHAUl.liS  Henky  BrU'N, 

Honorary  Secretary,  pro  tem. 
We,  the  undersigned.  Fellows  and  Associates  of 
the  Royal  Institute,  desiie  to  recommend  the  fore- 
going .Memorial  to  the  favorahle  consideration  of  the 
Council. 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Barre,  Fellow  (authorized),  James 
Pain,  Fellow  (authorized),  William  Doolin  Associate, 
(Authorized)  — F.  Franklin  (Fellow),  E.  T.  Owen, 
Fellow  (Committee),  John  Lanj^on,  Fellow,  Thomas 
Drew,  Fellow  (Committee),  J.  Alfred  Adams. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  seconded  by- 
Mr.  Neville  (Fellow),  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  Mr.  Owen. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


HURST'S  ARCIIITKCTURAL  SURVEYOR'S 
HANDBOOK.' 

It  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  architect  and 
builder  and  building  surveyor,  when  everyone  who 
required  such  information  as  this  little  pocket-book 
contains,  was  obliged  to  keep  a  library  of  no  nieim 
dimensions,  and  to  acquire  what  he  wanted  by  tedious 
reference  to  different  authorities,  a  few  new  ones,  some 
moderately  old  ones,  and  a  great  many  very  old  and 
all  but  useless  ones.  All  of  them  ill  arranged  for 
reference,  and  many  of  them  obscure,  and  all  but 
impossible  to  comprehend.  Of  late  years  we  had  had, 
in  the  "Engineer's  Pocket-Book"  and  soiue  other  pub- 
lications, an  attempt  to  meet  this  recognised  want  by 
presenting  in  a  condensed  form,  tables,  formulze,  and 
other  information  indispensable  to  those  engaged  in 
building  or  engineering  works.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  many  excellent  publications  we  refer  to, 
to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  little  pocket-book  of 
Hurst's  is  the  very  best  of  them  all  without  any  ex- 
ception. It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  contents,  for  it  appears  to  contain  almost 
everijthing  that  anyone  connected  with  building  could 
require,  and,  best  of  all,  made  up  in  a  compact  form 
for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  measuring  only  Sin.  by 
3in.,  and  about  fin.  thick,  in  a  limp  cover. 

We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  his 
laborious  and  practically-compiled  little  book,  which 
has  received  unqualified  and  deserved  praise  from  every 
professional  person  to  whom  we  have  shewn  it. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  held  its  usual  monthly 
meeting  on  Thursday,  the  1st  inst. 
Hon.  Georgis  Handcock,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

A  report  from  the  Council  respecting  the  proposed 
supplemeiita!  charter,  and  a  report  fiom  the  Com- 
mittee of  Natural  History  having  been  read,  it  was 
"  Resolved — That  the  society  approves  of  the  pro- 
vision!, of  the  proposed  supplemental  charter  just 
read,  and  that  it  he  referred  to  the  Council  to  per- 
fect it  in  detail." 

On  the  motion  that  so  much  of  the  report  of 
council  as  recommends  a  sum  of  £50  to  he  granted 
to  the  Committee  of  Natural  History  for  the  pur- 
pose named  in  the  report  be  confirmed,  an  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright,  that  the 
paranraph  of  the  report  from  the  council  recom- 
mending the  sum  ot  £.30  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Committee  of  Natural  History,  for  the  purpose  of 
ha\ing  a  large  collection  of  minerals  tested,  niiuied, 
and  catalogued,  be  not  contirined.  The  amendment 
having  been  put,  it  was  lost  by  eleven  votes.  The 
original  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  prize  list  of  the  Spring  Show,  18G5,  was 
adopted,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to 
poultry,  which  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Standing  Committees  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Agiuchltdre. — Richard  Challoner,  J.P. ;  P.  Riall,  J  P  ;  R. 
Collins,  M.U,,  J. P.;  VV.  Owen.  J.P.;  J.  L.  Naper;  J.  P. 
lyiite,  J  P.;  D.  H  Shcrrard,  J  P  ;  H.  Batteisliy,  J.P.,-  K.  C. 
Wade,  J.P. ;  C.  Cannon,  J.P.;  R.  S.  Fetlierston  H. 

BoTANV.— S.  Foot,  J.P.;   J.  Toler,  M.B. ;  B.  F  Parley, 

«  "  A  Handbook  of  Formuli«,  Tables,  and  Memoranda  for 
-\rcliiteetuial  Surveyors,  and  others  engaged  in  Building." 
London  :  E.  and  F.  JN.  Spou.  1865. 
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M.B.;  W.  'I  hornhill,  M.D. ;  J.  Eustace,  jun.,  M  D. ;  D.  T. 
Maunsell,  M.B.;  W.  Frazer,  M.D.;  E.  P  Brenaii;  Sir  RoUt. 
Sliaw,  Biii-t;  R.  Wybrants;  H.  li.  De  Ricei,  M.D. 

Chemistry —R.  S  Ireland,  M  U. ;  W.  Madden,  M.D. ;  J. 
Nalty,  M  D.,  R.  JIuIock,  M.I).;  E.  D  Mapollier,  M  D. ;  G.  B. 
Owen,  M.D.;  A.  Miklull,  M.D. ;  H.  J.  Sibtliorpe,  M  D. ;  R. 
Macnamara,  M.D. ;  H  P.  Nnlaii,  M.D. ;  C.  OReilly,  M.D. 

Fine  Aitxs.— R.  J  T.  .Mair.irv,  M.A.;  Lt.-Col.  Adam.son; 
Caiit.  H.  Shaw;  E.  Wrinlit,  l,L,li  ;  E.  \V.  Sevmouv;  Win. 
M  Kay,  LL.l).;  K.  R.  Davie,^;  E.  LeClerc,  M.D,;  J.  West;  T. 
N.  Deaiie;  H.  E.  Cliattei  loii,  q  C. 

LiBKARi.— H  D  HuUoii;  I!,  lirrtflii;  Rev.  \Vm.  Urwick, 
D.D.;  Rev,  B.  Dickson.  D.D..  F.TC.D.;  .J.  Harkfr.  M  B.;  F. 
J.  Sidney.  LL.I>  ;  J.  K.  Inijiain,  LI-.D.,  F.T.C.D  ;  Kd,  P. 
Wright,  M.D.;  J.  R.  Garstin,  A.M.;  R  Dowse,  Q.C.;  John 
Anster,  LL.  D. 

M.iXUFACiDRKs  —  W.  Lindes.av.  J.P. ;  J.  W.  Mackey,  J.P. ; 
J,  Sayei-s,  Ml);  E.  Purdon;"w.  Itobinsim,  A.M.;  A.  H. 
Bagot;  G.  Deaiie;  J.  B.Greene;  W.  L.  Joyiit;  J.A.Walker; 
W.  (iraham. 

Naiuihl  HLsror.Y — R.  Callwell;  W.  Andrews;  G.  Di.-ton; 
A.  A.  Duiiliip:  J.  Good;  S.  Gordon,  JI  D. ;  R.  S  Reeves; 
Viscount  Powerscourt;  J.  G.  Rathboriie,  J.P  ;  P.  Bevan, 
M  D  ;  J.  B.  Doyle. 

Natural  PniLosopHY — J.  Louch;  J  K.  Edwards;  R.  E. 
Donovan;  J.  R.  Greer;  J  Magune,  C.E.;  D.  Galbraith;  J. 
Gilloway,  jiin.;  T.  Byrne,  M.B. ;  T.  M.  Archer;  W.  E.  Bolton; 
J  R.  Carroll. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

The  weekly  piililicaiinn  of  Ibesnnilarv  returns  hy  the 
Registrar-General  isahendy,  we(£'ar;)rew)woulrl  lain 
liop",  effecting  !-ouie  praelical  advaiita^je  in  reiniml- 
ins;  the  iiiiblic.  wlio  aje  too  prone  lo  foraet,  that 
tliere  exi.sl  in  this  city  terrible  evils  whicli  imperil 
the  public  health.  Amongst  llie  most  alarmiiig  are 
the  habitations  of  Ihe  working  classes.  The  houses 
of  our  artisans  are  mere  hiiiinsj  plaees  for  (heir  degra- 
daliin.  Puce  air  and  cleanlini  ss  are  Ihe  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  In  lour-fillhs  ot'lhe  habitations  a  decent 
separation  of  the  sexes  is  disre<;arcleil,  because  im- 
practicable. And  yet,  Ihe  rents  paid  for  thc^sedens 
are  such  as  would  enlille  the  lenants  to  belter  ac- 
commodation. We  have  frequenily  sua;^esled  that 
a  company  miglit  lie  advaulayeously  established  to 
supply  a  belter  class  of  residences  for  the  wurkins 
men,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  measures  have  at 
lenath  been  taken  to  carry  out  this  useful  object. 
We  understand  that  a  company  is  in  course  of  for- 
mation to  supply  this  urgent  want  The  beneKt 
to  he  ierived  from  the  establishment  of  sets  of  model 
dwellings  for  families  would  work  an  amount  of 
sanitary  reform  impossible  to  calculate.  They  would 
serve  as  ventilators  to  the  slums  surrounding  them. 
The  model  dwellings  in  London  are  built  upon  sites 
formerly  enjoying  a  fearful  celebrity  for  disease,  and 
have  efi'eclually  banished  all  traces  of  the  epidemics 
by  which  they  were  haunted.  Tlie  same  principle 
holds  good  in  this  city.  It  the  old  houses,  soaked 
as  they  are  with  blood  poison,  were  but  thinned  so 
as  to  allow  a  volume  of  fresh  air  to  gain  admittance, 
and  if  the  remaining  buildings  were  fitted  up  on 
general  sanitary  principles,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  an  amount  of  sorrow  and  sickness  would  be 
averted  such  as  would  exceed  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine.  Why  should  Dublin  remain 
any  longer  without  a  society  which  is  now  regarded 
as  a  necessity  in  almost  every  city  and  town  in 
England  and  Scotland  ?  Why  should  the  working 
men  in  Dublin  he  left  to  wallow  in  filth  and  disease 
when  within  the  hands  of  a  few  tliere  are  means 
which,  if  properly  used,  would  tend  to  elevate  them 
morally,  socially  and  physically  ?  Reason  suggests, 
and  expediency  demands  that  instant  measures  be 
taken.  If  cholera  or  some  equally  to  be  dreaded 
epidemic  were  to  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  this  city, 
the  masses  would  be  decimated,  since  disease  is 
already  lurking  in  their  homes,  ready  to  break  forth 
with  devastating  power. 

[We  understand  that  plans  are  being  prepared  by 
Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan,  of  Great  Brunswick-street, 
architect,  for  remodelling,  on  sanitary  principles, 
some  of  the  dilapidated  houses  which  are  at  present 
a  disgrace  to  our  city,  and  converting  them  into 
suitable  workmens'  dwellings.  In  the  hands  of  a 
company,  properly  managed,  the  speculation  would 
be  sure  to  produce  a  handsome  return,  and  get  rid 
of  a  class  of  men  known  as  "  house-jobbers."] 


We  have  had  much  pleasure  on  several  occasions  of 
noticing  in  this  journal  the  rapid  improvement  in 
business  premises  in  our  city.  Being  anxious  to 
l<ni(W  something  as  to  how  the  wholesale  woollen, silk, 
shawl,  hosiery,  and  haberdashery  trade  is  carried  on, 
we  recently  visited  the  premises  15,  Merchants' 
Quay,  through  the  various  departments  of  which  we 
were  courteously  conducted  by  a  member  of  the 
firm.  Passing  through  a  spacious  hall,  we  enter 
the  lofty  and  neatly  fitted  up  counting-house  ;  be- 
yond this,  on  each  side  of  passage  to  the  lower 
wareroom,  are  two  private  offices,  both  suitably 
fitted  up.  The  other  warerooms  are  comprised  in 
two  quadrangles  of  three  storeys  each,  laid  out  for 
the  exposition  of  the  infinite  variety  of  clothing 
goods  required  by  all  classes  of  Ihe  community. 
Here  we  wire  shown  the  manufactures  of  Manches- 
ter, Leeds,  Paisley,  Glasgow,  &c.,  but  we  were 


especially  glad  to  find  also  a  remarkably  good  dis- 
play of  our  native  inantifactnres,  in  many  of  which 
we  remarked  steady  pi-ogress  in  the  march  of  com- 
petition with  those  of  the  sister  country.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  go  through  the  several  depart- 
ments,— our  readers  will  comprehend  what  is  usually 
eniliraced  in  such  an  establishment  as  we  refer  to. 
One  peculiar  feature  we  should  not  omit  to  notice, 
and  which  we  recommend  as  a  useful  hint  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  business  of  tliis  or  a  similar  cha- 
racter—  the  comfortably  appointed  apartment  and 
retiring  room  for  the  use  of  ladies,  who  ni&y  he 
occasional  visitors  to  Ibis  attractive  establishment. 
The  goods  invvar<ls  are  conveyed  through  a  wide 
gateway  adjoining  the  front  entrance,  from  whence 
they  are  hoisied  to  the  receiving-room  on  the  third 
storey.  On  two  sides  of  a  spacious  yard  are  the 
packing  and  enteriiig-rnoms,  both  admirably  fitted 
up.  There  are  also  large  store-rooms  for  reserve 
stock  of  heavy  goods.  These  extensive  premi.-es 
were,  we  understand,  formerly  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Linden,  Bolton  and  ('o.  The  present  owners  have, 
in  consequence  of  their  increasing  Imsiness,  so  en- 
larged and  remodelled  them  as  to  render  them  most 
jierfect  in  every  way  for  their  purpose. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Tnii  first  monthly  meeting  of  this  body  for  the  season 
was  held  on  yesterday  evening,  in  the  Museum  Build- 
ing, Tiinity  College. 

Professor  Downing  in  the  chair. 

An  interesting  paper  on  '  The  Wave  Line"  was 
read  by  Mr.  Webb,  member,  and  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion as  to  some  new  theories  started  by  Mr.  Scott 
Russell,  took  place. 

Three  new  members  were  declared  duly  elected, 
and  the  Institute  adjourned  until  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  January. 


GOSSIP  FROM  ROME. 

"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  Art  in  Rome," 
says  Gibson  ;  "  it  made  me  melancholy  the  whole 
of  the  day  after  I  had  seen  it,  to  think  that,  after 
the  laliour  of  a  life,  I  had  made  such  slight  ap- 
proaches to  the  perfection  of  the  master  h.tnd  whicli 
had  executed  that  work  "  You  have  already  re- 
ceived so  admirable  a  description  of  the  marvellous 
statue  of  Hercules  that  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
details,  but  confine  myself  to  such  gleanings  of  in- 
terest as  present  themselves  to  me.  Saturday  was 
said  to  be  the  last  day  on  which  it  would  be  open  to 
public  inspection  until  his  Holiness  has  seen  it  ;  so 
taking  my  ticket — given  gratuitously,  by-the-by — 
I  went  down,  with  a  host  of  worshippers,  to  the 
shrine  The  statue  lies  on  its  back,  on  a  kind  of 
raised  platform,  in  a  room  of  the  Palazzo  Righetti, 
and  a  temporary  gallery  has  been  erected,  to  which 
visitors  mount  in  order  to  have  a  belter  view.  Like 
a  colossal  golden  image  it  appears  ;  for  now  that 
the  incrustations  of  time  have  been  removed,  the 
gilt  surface,  which  is  perfect,  flashes  on  the  eye, 
and  indicates,  liy  the  expense  which  was  lavished 
upon  it,  in  how  high  appreciation  this  statue  was 
held  even  in  that  age  of  Giants.  Grand  in  its  pro- 
portions, it  is  exquisitely  delicate  in  its  details  ;  the 
nails  of  the  foot,  the  hair,  the  slight  beard  or  whisker 
on  the  face  are  as  fine  as  fancy  work,  whilst  the 
muscles  stand  out  with  all  the  assertion  of  manly 
strength.  The  pupils  are  hollow,  and,  perhaps, 
says  Gibson,  they  were  originally  filled  with 
another  material.  On  the  surface  Time,  by  its 
cunning,  had  formed  pieces  of  malacdiite,  which  have 
been  much  sought  after,  and  one  morsel  was  secured, 
to  be  set,  as  I  have  heard,  as  a  breast- pin,  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Fortunate  I  consider  myself 
to  have  secured  one  precious  bit,  which  sparkles 
with  the  gold  which  is  moulded  into  it.  Where 
this  grand  work  will  be  placed  is,  as  yet,  undecided, 
but  report  says  that  it  is  destined  for  the  centre  of 
the  Belvedere  Court,  round  which  the  best  remains 
of  Greek  Art  will  be  arranged,  and  the  court,  it  is 
added,  will  be  covered  over  with  plate  glass. 

His  Holiness  has  shown  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  this  treasure,  and,  hy  his  order,  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  has  been  down  to  examine  its 
merits,  and  determine  the  injuries  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. The  Government  sent  carriages  for  the 
members,  as  though  they  were  summoned  for  a 
solemn  ceremony  ;  and  the  decision  unanimously 
arrived  at  was  that  the  statue  was  of  the  highest 
Greek  Art,  and  was  probably  executed  at  or  about 
the  time  of  Phidias.  The  report  naturally  awakened 
a  desire  of  possession,  and  his  Holiness  requested 
that  the  commission  would  hold  another  session  to 
assign  some  probable  value  to  the  work.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  explained  that  it  was  desired  to 
arrive  at  some  price,  so  as  to  place  it  within  the 
power  of  a  poor  government  to  purchase  it ;  and  a 
committee  of  six  sculptors  was  appointed,  one  of 
whom  was  our  countryman,  Gibson,  to  settle  the 
point.  Gold,  says  Gibson,  could  not  cover  its  real 
artistic  value,  but  it  was  another  question  which 


was  proposed  ;  so,  retiring  to  a  private  room,  afte'" 
a  long  consultation,  they  fixed  the  market  value  a* 
£7,500.  The  materials  alone,  I  have  heard  itsaid> 
are  worth  12,000  scudi.  Those  calculations  wera 
made  on  the  supposition  that  the  Governtnent  would 
become  the  purchaser;  but,  last  week,  Signor 
Righetti  presented  this  magnificent  statue  to  his 
Holiness.  Many  say  that  Righetti  was  indebted  to 
the  government  for  a  considerable  amount,  and 
that,  by  some  arrangement,  the  statue  was  given  in 
liquidation  of  the  debt.  I  take  for  granted,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  misrepresentation. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  Palazzo  Righetti,  tht 
work  of  excavatMn  is  still  going  forward,  and  witli 
good  results.  On  Friday ,  some  beautiful  Corinthian 
capitals  were  discovered  in  a  perfect  stale,  and  they 
are  especially  intere-ting  as  determining  the  styla 
of  architecture  adopted  in  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Victrix,  which  was  erected  by  Pompey  close  to  this 
theatre.  Before  his  time,  theatres  were  not  al- 
lowed within  the  walla  of  Rome  ;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  reconcile  the  prtjudices  of  the  religious 
world  to  so  sacrilegious  an  innovation,  the  Temple 
to  Venus  was  built,  and,  divine  service  being  over, 
the  worshippers  were  caught  by  the  magic  of  tht 
theatre.  This  is  not  the  only  age  in  which  indul- 
gences were  purchased  for  what  were  felt  to  be  sins. 
Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  pit  or  quarry,  in 
which  once  lay  the  Hercules,  pnelooksdown  on  the 
basements  of  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Venus, 
and  recognizes  the  descent  into  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey,  the  fir>t  that  was  built  of  stone.  The 
entire  area  of  the  court  is  to  be  excavated,  as  also 
the  garden  beyond,  and  when  the  theatre  has  been 
laid  open,  a  roof  is  to  be  thrown  over  it  on  arches, 
some  of  which  are  already  in  the  course  of  erection, 
and  spectators  will  descend  into  it  as  of  old,  finding 
it,  however,  so  far  changed  that  it  will  be  lighted 
with  gas.  The  enterprise  is  magnificent,  and  every 
one  must  hope  that  the  spirited  proprietor  will  find 
such  treasures  of  Art  as  will  recompense  him  for 
his  lal)ours.  Before  leaving  the  Hercules,  I  may 
say  that  some  persons  here,  who  have  every  right 
to  consideration,  declare  that  the  statue  of  Hercnlei 
is  of  the  Gladiatorial  age,  about  the  time  of  Coin- 
modus,  and  is,  therefore,  Roman,  though  it  may 
have  been  executed  by  a  Greek.  The  nose  is  Ro- 
man, they  say,  and  the  finish  has  not  the  delicacy 
of  the  Greek.  A  gentleman,  whoso  name  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  his  beautiful  artistic  pro- 
ductions, this  morning  pronounced  the  same  opinion 
to  me.  "  Where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  I  forbear 
from  expressing  an  opinion,  and  content  myself 
with  giving  those  of  others.  It  appears  that,  in 
removing  the  oxydized  copper,  a  hole  was  made  in 
the  left  side,  which  was  filled  up  in  an  interval  of 
a  month,  when  the  public  were  excluded.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  secret,  but  my  authority  is  good 
for  asserting  the  fact. 

The  season  has  brought  forth  some  well-executed 
bronze  models  of  another  remarkable  statue,  that  of 
Augustus,  wlii<'h  was,  as  you  will  remember,  dis- 
covered about  a  year  since.  It  lay  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  parts  of  it  occupied  the  land  of  three  seve- 
ral proprietors.  The  wealthier  of  them  has  there- 
fore purchased  the  portions  of  the  other  two,  and 
has  made  another  splendid  donation  to  the  Pope,  on 
the  subject  of  which  donation  1  have  heard  no  doubt 
expressed. —  H.,  in  Athencemn. 


The  Builder,  April  13,  1861,  speaking  of  Ben- 
son's Argentine,  s^ys,  "  Under  a  short  trial,  it  has 
certainly  improved  rather  than  fallen  off  in  appear- 
ance." This  splendid  material  is  a  compound  of 
various  metals,  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  pure  silver, 
forming  one  hard  compact  body,  possessing  all  the 
beauty,  richness  of  colour,  and  durability  of  silver, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  When  the  argentine  and 
the  real  silver  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  most 
skilful  judge  cannot  distinguish  between  thein, 
while  its  durability  is  so  great  that  after  many 
years'  wear  its  appearance  remains  unaltered. 
During  the  last  seventeen  years  it  has  been  so  well 
received  by  the  public,  that  its  manufacture  has 
been  extended  to  all  those  articles  usually  made  in 
siher,  viz.,  spoons,  forks,  dinner,  tea  and  coffee 
services,  waiters,  bread  and  cake  baskets,  candela- 
bra, dishes  of  ull  kinds,  epergnes,  claret  jugs,  &c. 
A  sample  spoon  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  pari  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  30  stamps,  and 
an  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  300  engravings, 
nad  full  price-list  of  the  various  manufactures,  both 
in  argentine  and  solid  silver,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  stamps.  A  prize  medal 
was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Benson  for  excellence  of 
manufacture,  argentine  and  electro  plale."  Post- 
office  orders  and  cheques  should  be  made  payable 
to  James  W.  Benson.  Branch  establishment,  63, 
Cornhill.  All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  principal  establishment,  33  and  34,  Ludgate- 
hill,  London.  Established  ]T49.  Watch  and 
clock  maker  hy  special  warrant  of  appointment  to 
H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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.•ESTHETICS  OF  ART." 
Concluded  from  page  247. 
But  to  return,  I  have  spoken  of  the  subject  before  us 
as  a  natural  science,  and,  if  it  be  such,  any  classi- 
tication  of  its  elements  must  be  natural,  i.e.,  based 
on  the  generic  character  of  their  obvious  qualities. 
Following  this  rule  »  e  may  divide  works  of  art  gene- 
rally into  three  classes — the  colossal,  the  construc- 
tionally  ornamented,  and  the  constructionally  orna- 
mental.   Of  these,  the  first,  which  I  have  ventured 
to  term  the  colossal,  may  be  said  to  include  all  works 
of  art  which  are  remarkable  for  the  immensity  of 
their  mass  in  relation  to  the  actual  rei|uiremenls  of 
their  subjects.    For  examjile,  1  assume  the  figure  of 
a  man  to  be  colossal  only  when  its  diniensinns  are 
such  as  to  preserve  the  idea  of  supernatural  proportion, 
from  the  point  of  view  which  the  spectator  should 
properly  occupy,  the  intention  of  the  artist  beinj;  to  ' 
impress  the  beholder  by  the  quality  of  size  ;  a  method  | 
which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  derived  from  the  simplest  j 
of  nature's  own  forniulse,  significant  of  supremacy,  and  I 
calculated  to  awaken  awe  in  the  mind  of  an  ohserver.  I 
Now  it  is  remarkable  th.it  the  works  which  may  | 
be  strictly  termed  C(dossal  are  nearly  all  relerable  to 
an  age  in  which  might,  rather  than  reason,  governed  I 
the  usages  of  society  ;  and,  whilst  (as  must  neces>arily  | 
be  the  case  with  every  natural  classification)  this  i 
order  of  works  will  be  found  to  merge  gradually  into 
the  np.Kt,  its  own  properties  are  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic to  suggest  the  most  important  inferences.  And 
during  the  time  that  colossal  proportions  were  mainly 
relied  upon  for  the  production  of  a  subduing  eff'ect  on 
the  mind  of  man,  we  find  a  peculiarity  in  the  method 
of  colouring  which  may  be  deemed  analogous  and 
probably  traceable  to  the  same  or  a  similar  intention. 
The  colours  used  were  mainly  primary,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  were  brought  into  relation  rather 
one  of  contrast  than  conformity  ;  and  inexact  accord- 
ance with  this  method  was  the  practice  of  intnulucing 
long  bands  and  bars  or  breadths  of  colouring,  in 
situations  which,  on  the  theory  of  imitation,  would 
be  totally  inexplicable.    Not  so,  however,  when  we 
regard  them  as  part  of  a  .scheme  for  the  production  of 
powerful  efi^ects  on  the  imaginations  of  the  beholder 
by  the  key  note  of  contrast.    The  war  Indian  paints 
a  bar  of  fiery  red  across  the  natural  lines  of  his  coun- 
tenance, to  make  himself  strikingly  terril)le,  and  the 
modern  painter  throA'S  on  bis  masses  of  bright  colour- 
ing, to  give  life  to  his  composition,  though  the 
necessities  of  the  subject  may  not  require  them. 
Immensity  of  size  and  contrast  of  colouring  are  then 
found  associated  in  the  simplest,  and,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  formula  of  the  language  of  art  lor  a  communi- 
cation or  awakening  of  tlie  idea  of  powei  fulness. 
Subsequent  refinements  have  modified  the  crudity  of 
the  original  formula.    The  immensity,  which  in  an 
early  stage  of  development  was  measured  in  relation 
to  the  spectator  himself,  has  since  become  obtainable 
by  comparison  with  surrounding  objects,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  new  methods  of  decoration  has  had  its 
effect  upon  the  older  methods  of  colouring ;  and  yet, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  essential  principles  of  these 
methods  and  formula  are  unchanged  by  their  im- 
provements.    And  the  modern  artist  is  as  much 
dependent  on  size  or  breadth  of  treatment  in  the  matter 
of  construction,  and  on  contrast  in  that  of  colouring 
for  the  expression  of  powerfulness,  as  was  the  art- 
worker  of  a  day  which  had  less  complicated  appliances 
at  his  command.    The  constructionally  ornamented 
includes  all  those  works  of  art  in  which  the  principle 
of  ornamentation  appears  to  be  the  decorations  of  a 
■work  in  strict  conformity  with  the  method  of  its  con- 
struction.   For  example,  a  building  of  this  kind  of 
art  appears  to  be  adorned  after  its  erection,  the  lines 
of  its  formation  being  made  the  basis  of  its  ornament. 
To  import  the  principle  of  decoration  for  mere  eflfect, 
by  means  of  colour  or  otherwise  into  a  work  of  this 
class,  would  be  little  less  than  sacrilege.  Whatever 
form  the  ornamentation  may  take,  it  mu.st  be  adapted  | 
to  the  construction,  and  to  the  unskilled  observer  it  I 
may  even  appear  to  have  been  put  on  subsequent  to  ' 
the  erection.    The  principal  works  of  this  class  are  j 
found  grouped  in  an  epoch  of  art  history  which  is  : 
contemporary  with  the  rise  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  j 
The  reign  of  might  was  not  extinct,  nor,  indeed,  was  j 
it  decidedly  languishing;  but  men  were  working  vi-  I 
gorously  for  their  intellectual  development,  and  it  i 
exactly  accoi-ds  with  the  principles  of  such  a  pei'iod  I 
that  the  method  of  ornament  shoulil  be  in  advance  of  ' 
that  of  construction.    The  idea  of  refining  or  iin-  ' 
proving  the  existing  state  of  things,  indeed,  steins  to  | 
have  possessed  the  minds  of  tne  art  workers  of  this  | 
time  almost  morbidly,  for  in  the  mania  of  reform  the  i 
works  of  nature  herself  suft'ered  a  share  of  their  en- 
thusiasm.   A  rigid  standard  of  human  proportion,  an 
approved  configuration  of  face  and  form,  and  an  ideal 
expres.sion  of  countenance,  were  held  up,  not,  indeed, 
for  the  imitation  of  nature,  but  for  the  correction  of 
those  who  presumed  to  study  her  works.    Men  began 
to  think  less  of  processes  than  results,  and,  ignoring 
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the  intentions  of  the  great  mistress  of  art,  they  pre- 
sumed to  criticise  her  achievements.  Hence  have  we 
the  specific  moulds  and  idealisms  of  the  age,  which 
was  no  less  transitional  in  its  character  because  we 
now  refer  to  it  as  the  classic.  But  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  constructionally  ornamented  will  be 
more  apparent  when  we  regard  it  in  conipariscm  with 
that  which  I  have  ventured  to  term  the  construc- 
tionally ornamental.  'I'he  works  of  the  class  to 
winch  I  have  previously  referred  bore  orriaments 
rather  than  constituted  them,  whereas  those  of  that 
to  which  I  now  pa~s  are  essentially  ornamental  in 
their  construction.  In  the  W(n  l(s  of  the  colos.sal  and 
constructionally  ornamented  the  element  of  form  is 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  ;  straight  lines  and 
right  angles  predominate,  and.  with  .scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, the  curves  employed  by  the  designer  are 
segments  of  a  simple  circle. 

In  the  third  class,  however,  this  rule  is  departed 
from.  The  actual  construction  of  a  work  of  art  is 
now  governeil  by  the  more  matured  taste  of  a  higher 
intellect.  Curves,  which  were  derived  from  the 
ellipsis  and  the  parabola,  are  now  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  construction  and  the  I'ange  of  natural  ob- 
jects rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  ornament 
is  greatl}' extended.  Yet  one  singular  anomaly  ob- 
tains in  relation  to  this  class  of  art  works,  whereas 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  construction  and  the 
employment  of  more  subtle  curves  and  refined  angles 
they  would  appear  to  be  essentially  an  advanced  stage 
of  art  development.  It  is  dilticult  to  detect  a  corres- 
ponding advance  in  tiie  method  of  ornamentation. 
Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  constructional 
department,  having  incorporated  the  principles  of 
ornamentation  in  its  system,  had  fallen  hack  upon 
the  constructive  elements  of  the  lower  class  of  art 
work  for  the  principles  of  its  own  advancement.  I 
am  aware  that  in  this  opinion  I  am  at  variance  with 
some  authorities,  and  better  knowledge  mii;ht  change 
my  judgment.  As  at  present  informed,  I  conf  ss  it 
does  appear  to  me  that,  excluding  the  actual  imi- 
tatimr  of  natural  objects,  the  foundation  of  the  Gothic 
ornament  is  the  simplicity  of  curve  and  angle  which 
had  hitherto  constituted  the  formula  of  classical  con- 
struction, 'l  ime  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  this 
subject,  but,  in  passing,  1  may  rirsiance  the  simple 
qiiatrel'oil  and  its  subsidiary  figurations.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  colour.  The  advarice  of  art  would 
appear  to  have  destroved  the  relation  between  deco- 
ration and  construction  which  the  constructionally 
ornamented  had  established,  and  colour  <  aine  again 
to  be  employed  for  its  own  s;ike,  and  with  respect  to 
those  principles  of  effect  dependent  on  contrast  rather 
than  conformity,  which  wei'e  allied  to  an  earlier  stiite 
of  art  development.  The  <|uesiion  of  course  suggests 
itself — Was  that  relation  founded  on  truth  or  f'allai  y  ? 
I  confess  myself  incompetent  to  answer  the  query, 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  I'einember  that  the  remarks  1 
am  now  making  are  simply  suggestive. 

A  classification  such  as  that  1  have  just  trow  at- 
tempted is  necessary  to  facilitate  tlie  search  for  the 
primary  elements  of  the  art  language;  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  these  will  be  found  grouping  all  the  natural 
properties  of  every  object  under  the  qualities  of  size, 
form  and  colour. 

The  order  in  which  these  qualities  of  any  substance 
(whether  natural  or  artificial  in  its  origin)  aflf'ecl  the 
beholder,  will  be  found  dependent  upon  certain  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  result  of  their  mutual 
relatioiis.  For  example,  if  an  object  present  colour 
in  sufficient  mass,  probably  the  passer  by  becomes  an 
observer,  chiefly  because  the  colour  has  atti'acted  his 
attention,  and  form  is  a  secondary  subject  of  consi- 
deration. But  if  the  same  colour  existed  in  diff'eient 
ratio  to  size  lie  would  not  be  so  impressed,  and  size 
might  arrest  his  eye.  Or,  again,  if  the  form  were 
itself  striking,  by  reason  of  its  unusual  character,  this 
would,  doubtless,  be  the  first  note  struck  in  his  hear- 
ing, and  colour  and  size  would  subsequently  mingle 
in  the  harmony  or  discord.  If,  however,  sve  come  to 
estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  three  pro|ierlies  of 
an  object — its  size,  forirr,  and  colour,  and  try  them  by 
the  rule  of  general  influences,  I  think  we  shall  be  at 
once  led  to  give  the  prec'  dence  to  colour,  and  as  coi-- 
roborative  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  estimate  is  the 
importance  attached  to  it  by  the  simplest  and  most 
ancient  of  art  workers.  '1  he  actual  size  of  any  object 
Is  unknown  to  the  mere  beholder,  the  estimate  he 
forms  of  it  being  determined  by  the  sense  of  its  mag- 
nitude originating  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
superioriiy  or  insignificance;  or  it  is  derived  from  the 
judgment  formed  on  comparison  with  surrounding 
objects;  and  the  same  condition  obtains  in  relation  to 
form  and  colour:  the  apparent  is  not  the  real,  and  may 
or  may  not  resemble  it.  Theoretically,  art  recogriises 
and  embodies  these  principles  in  her  practice,  though, 
unfortunately,  they  are  too  commonly  found  wanting 
even  in  her  best  achievements,  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  in  passing  to  assign  a  reason  tor  this  deficiency, 
I  believe  it  is  mainly  traceable  to  a  confusion  of 
thought  and  intention  very  much  dependent  on  the 
use  of  loose  phraseology  in  our  schools,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  general  and  often  meaningless  terms  of 


I  criticism,  in  the  studio  and  before  the  world,  for 
■  particular  and  definite  explanations  of  the  principled 
i  of  our  art  work. 

j      But  the  circumstance  that  nothing  actually  appe.irs 
I  to  the  eye  in  its  real  character  is  not  only  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  properties  of  size,  form,  and  colour  are 
j  essentially  relative,  but  aesthetically  cimsidered  their 
I  significance  is  dependent  on  the  development  of  mind 
I  in  the  observer.    To  take  a  familiar  illustration  :  the 
number  of  notes  on  the  keyboard  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment must  determine  whether  or  not  you  can  play  a 
particular  piece  of  music  upon  it.    And  so  is  it  with 
art   (as  we  saw  when  speaking  of  the  sesthetical 
condition  itself) ;  the  effect  is  dependent  not  only  on 
the  work  of  ar't,  but  on  the  man  whoob.serves  it  ;  and, 
althnuuh  at  first  sight  this  may  appear  to  complicate 
i  the  subject,  in  fact  it  will  be  found  to  simplify  it. 
And  recognising  the  great  degree  in  which  the  mind 
of  an  observer  is  concerned  in  the  production  of 
aesthesi.s,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  form  a  practical 
estimate  of  the  qualities  we  are  considering. 

'I'lius,  examining  the  property  of  size,  and  remem- 
bering that  we  regard  the  apparent  only,  a  very  little 
reflectiim  will  enable  us  to  see  that  an  observer  will 
be  impressed  with  it  in  one  of  three  ways: — -1st,  he 
will  be  awed  by  immensity  ;  2nd,  satisfied  by  a  sense 
of  suitability  ;  or  3rd,  to  use  a  familiar  expression 
disappointed.  The  second  of  these  alone  properly  issues 
in  the  beautiful.  For  example,  a  man  is  placed 
before  a  colossal  statue.  He  is  awed  by  the  immensity, 
and  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  effect  on  his  mind 
it  is  found  to  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  emotion 
of  fear  or-iginating  in  an  impression  of  dreadfulness. 
In  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  effect  is 
of  this  nature,  though  remarkably  variable  in  degree. 
Now  it  is  evident  that,  if  he  comes  to  appreciate 
beauty  in  the  object  which  so  impressed  him,  it  must 
be  in  virtue  of  an  after  act  of  his  mind.  Familiarity 
weakening  the  primary  effect,  a  more  mature  jurlg- 
ment  may  be  formed  ;  but  this  is  not  immediately 
resultant  from  the  first  blush  of  appearances.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  man  be  shown  some  work  on  a 
remarkably  small  scale,  the  fii'st  impression,  however 
transient,  is  disappointment,  or  its  commutable  emo- 
tion, a  kind  of  pitying  surprise;  and  it  is  only  after 
the  subsidence  of  this  effect,  that  he  begins  to  examine 
and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  object,  which  had 
nothing  important  enough  in  the  property  of  size  to 
awe  or  satisfy  him.  When,  however,  the  same  man 
beholds  an  object  which  neither  unduly  awes  nor 
disappoints  him,  he  proceeds  frorn  the  first  moment  to 
appreciate  and  analyse  the  loveliness  which,  in  spite, 
or  even  in  virtue,  of  its  powerfulness  or  insignificance, 
it  presents  to  him.  So,  likewise,  in  regard  to  form, 
the  impressions  of  an  object,  in  which  neither  size 
nor  colour  are  the  keynotes,  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  lines  and  curves  containing  it.  If 
hues  are  extensive,  the  quality  of  form  merges  in  that 
of  size;  and,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  apparent 
qualities  of  any  object  are  real,  but  relative,  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  curve  or  angle.  The 
point  of  sight,  however,  operates  so  powerfully  on  the 
apparent  form  of  the  material  before  the  observer,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  sesthetical  value  of  either 
from  a  geometrical  analysis  of  its  construction  ;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  our  first  inquiry,  it  will  suffice  to 
remember  that  the  more  simple  the  curve,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  and  the  closer  the  angle  approximates  to  the 
right,  the  greater  will  be  the  eflfect  of  the  object  con- 
tuined  within  it,  and  the  more  prominent  will  be  the 
idea  of  size  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  and 
this  effect  corresponds  to  the  all-producing  power  of 
mass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  acute  the  angle.?, 
and  the  more  complicated  the  curves  of  a  form,  the 
weaker  its  primary  effect  on  visual  perception,  and 
the  more  the  latter  resembles  the  disappointing  in- 
fluence of  diminutive  size;  whilst  the  intermediate 
condition  (or  that  in  which  the  form  of  an  object  so 
completely  fulfils  the  expectancy  of  a  preconceived 
idea  in  the  mind  of  a  spectator  that  he  is  enabled  at 
once  to  appreciate  its  secondary  qualities)  is  analogous 
to  the  satisfactory  or  suitable  in  i-elation  to  the  mass. 
Of  cour.se  it  is  quite  possible  that  size  may  so  co- 
operate with  form  that  the  effect  of  both  shall  be 
modified.  In  this  way,  a  defective  form  may  be  less 
unseemly  on  one  scale  than  others,  and  the  converse ; 
and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  fallacy  resultant  from 
this  circumstance  may  tell  for  or  against  a  design, 
deceiving  its  author  as  he  trares  it  on  the  paper 
before  him,  or  misleading  the  observer  when  executed. 
Again,  as  to  colour,  sufficient  iireadth  of  treatment, 
and  simplicity,  the  use  of  primary  colours,  as  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  will  have  the  sesthetical  effect  of 
impressing  the  observer  with  an  idea  of  grandeur  and 
nobility,  whilst  a  too  elaborate  or  secondary  colouring 
will  necessarily  prove  weak,  however  beautiful  may 
be  the  subsidiary  elements  of  the  work;  and  that 
perfect  harmony  which  satisfies  the  observer  will  alone 
awake  within  him  the  sense  of  beauty  as  an  immediate 
impression. 

The  sigirificance  of  peculiar  masses,  the  power  of 
certain  lines  and  angles,  arid  the  quality  of  colours. 
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with  the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  others 
and  to  the  assthetical  effect  of  acoustic  and  other  in- 
fluences, arise  out  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

From  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  that  we 
must  derive  the  elementary  forms  of  the  art  languafje. 
Time  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  inquirj'  beyond 
the  very  superficial  j^lance  ah'eady  bestowed  upon  the 
three  qualities  of  size,  form,  anil  colimr  ;  but  in  these 
we  at  once  recognise  initial  characters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  in  the  secondary  forms  ai  isiiig  out  of  their  several 
degrees  of  development,  and  the  combinations  and 
interchanges  of  significance  which  are  possible  between 
them,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  other  letters  or 
formula. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  inquire  more  particularly 
how  the  elements  thus  elicited  are  to  be  employed  bv 
the  designer?  And  here  I  must  re';ur  to  the  second 
proposition  of  my  theory,  namely,  that  the  forms  or 
symb(jls  of  the  art  language  are  so  constituted  that 
tliey  will  combine  amongst  themselves  in  definite  for- 
mula, and  in  these  only. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  let  me  suppose  the  case 
of  an  architect  designing  some  work  by  which  it  is 
required  to  awaken  a  state  of  feeling  which  might  be 
described  as  reverential  admiration.  Let  the  work 
be,  for  instance,  a  cathedral.  Now  imagine  that, 
either  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  an  accidental  bias 
of  mind,  the  art  worker  so  engaged  commenced  his 
task  by  the  constructional  design  of  a  building  of 
sufficient  capacity,  and  suitable  form,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  concentrate  his  strength  upon  the  refinement 
and  decoration  of  his  work.  All  his  lines  are  accurate, 
his  ornamentation  correct,  his  style  beautiful,  and  his 
■whole  task  well  done,  except  that  he  did  not  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  the  primary  significances  of 
size  :ind  form  in  combination.  The  result  is  infallibly 
a  failure.  The  artist  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
beeause,  his  mind  being  engaged  with  tlie  beautiful, 
he  is  less  ri;,'Orous  in  his  requirements  of  the  awe 
producing  size  and  the  impressive  form.  But  when  a 
Committee  of  non-professional  people  come  to  look 
upon  his  drawings,  or  the  public  gaze  at  his  buildings 
they  are  dissatisfied.  Not  being  awed  tliey  ignore 
the  beauty,  or  are  unsatiated  in  their  quest  of  it.  In 
short,  the  difficulties  of  art  composition  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  single  department  of  music.  Not 
the  talent  of  the  greatest  musician  the  world  ever  saw 
could  produce  harmony,  or  carry  out  a  definite  inten- 
tion, unless  the  princi[)les  of  combination  governing 
the  several  elementary  notes  were  rigidly  adhered  to. 
And  to  recur  to  a  remark  I  made  just  now — the 
compass  of  the  instrument  on  whicli  the  composition 
is  to  be  executed  has  something  to  do  with  the  result. 

The  same  woi  k  of  art  will  impress  minds  of  diffe- 
rent orders  very  variously.  Some  persons  from  habi- 
tude of  thought  and  feeling  are  never  attracted  by  the 
so/el?/  beautiful.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  these 
pe  rsons  have  the  [lerceplive  sense  necessary  to  its  ap- 
preciation. And  here  my  illustration  (the  instrument 
of  small  compass)  fails.  There  are  no  instruments  of 
small  compass  in  the  world  of  mind.  All  have  the 
higher  and  lower  notes ;  but  mind  is  extensible,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  coo;e3  to  evidence  extended 
compass  is  by  the  growth  or  development  of  the  in- 
termediate notes  on  the  keyboard.  And  the  practical 
value  of  that  circumstance  is  this:  if  you  seek  to 
awaken  a  particular  chonl  in  the  middle  of  a  man's 
mind,  you  must  first  strike  a  higher  treble  or  a  lower 
bass  chord,  for  the  keynote  of  his  harmony.  The 
music  of  the  soul  can  he  called  forth  from  the  depth 
of  consciousness  in  a  savage  or  a  money-grubber 
(perhaps  the  more  insensible  of  the  two),  but  the 
course  of  procedure  must  be  variable,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  principles  we  have  been  considering  will 
determine  it.  But  the  field  we  are  traversing  is  so 
extensive  that  one  is  checked  at  every  step  by  the 
danger  of  being  carried  off  to  a  point  from  which  re- 
turn will  be  impossible ;  and  I  must  confess  myself 
unable  to  bring  before  you  that  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject  which  only  can  render  it  worthy  of  your 
attention.  And  yet  I  may  take  leave  to  remark  that 
I  believe  the  great  necessity  of  art  in  the  present  day 
is  scientific  inquiry.  For  want  of  it  men  set  about 
their  work  with  little  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  ends  to  be  attained  by  them.  A  general  desire  to 
please,  or  a  devoted  allegiance  to  some  particular 
style,  is  all  that  represents  in  art  those  well-ordered 
processes  and  preconceived  purpo.ses  which  guide  the 
experimenter  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  And  yet 
irt  is  a  natural  systein.  Nature  is  not  only  the  ex- 
ample, but  the  governor,  of  its  practice ;  and  the  laws 
which  are  embodied  in  her  achievements  are  no  less 
the  constituents  of  a  natural  system  than  are  the 
powers  and  affinities  she  has  provided  for  the  direction 
of  the  chemist.  They  must  both  be  sought  in  the 
same  way,  and  realised  as  rigorously  in  the  daily 
exercise  of  their  respective  philosophies.  The  laws 
which  govern  the  designer  are  no  less  inviolable  than 
are  those  which  determine  the  |)ractice  of  a  Liebig  or 
Faraday,  whether  the  t.isk  be  analytical  or  synthetical 
research  amidst  the  m^sleiies  which  surround  him. 


I  The  purpose  I  have  had  in  view  on  the  present 
I  occasion  has  been  to  claim  for  aesthetics  the  character 
I  of  a  natural  science,  and  to  assert  for  it  the  preroga- 
I  tive  of  governance  in  relation  to  every  work  of  the 
^  true  artist,  whether  architecture — properly  so  called, 
I  — sculpture,  or  painting  be  his  s])eciality,  for  the 
as-thetics  of  all  ar  e  identical.    The  limits  of  time  at 
mv  disposal  have  not,  indeed,  been  sufficient  for  the 
statement  of  my  theory  and  the  exposition  of  its  ele- 
I  ments,  but  I  regret  this  the  less,  because,  as  regards 
the  latter  portion  of  the  task  at  least,  what  I  should 
\  have  imperfectly  attetnpted  is  already  accomplished 
j  in  the  works  on  your  bookshelves.    The  want  of  art 
I  literature  in  the  present  day  is  not  so  much  new  in- 
;  formation  as  more  orderly  treatment  of  that  we  have 
I  already  attaine  l,  a  better  development  of  natural 
I  laws,  a  less  conventional  appeal  to  tlie  customs  of  art 
{  work  as  infallible,  and  a  more  patient  and  generalising 
!  research  amidst  the  significances  of  all  tliat  is  signifi- 
1  cant  and  the  powerfulness  of  all  thut  is  powerful,  a 
more  complete  separation  of  the  idea  of  portraiture 
j  from  that  of  sirgijestive  symbolism,  and  the  assign- 
I  ment  to  each  of  its  proper  sphere  in  tlie  art  field  ;  the 
:  recognition  of  definite  natural  formula,  definite  prin- 
I  ciples  of  combination,  and  di-finite  aesthetical  effects, 
is  inseparably  attached  to  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  produced;    the  studious  scrutiny,  not  only  of 
nature's  works,  but  her  methods  and  mannerisms; 
anil  the  embodiment  of  all  the  information  vre  obtain 
in  the  practice  of  an  art  which  shall  be  no  mere 
mimicry  of  the  myriad  objects  irt  her  realm  of  power 
and  loveliness,  but  as  it  were  an  exteiision  of  her  own 
creation  in  the  lesser  but  vastly  important  domain 
which  has  been  conceded  to  the  handicraft  of  her  dis- 
ciples.    A  high,  nay,  even  a  God- like,  because  a 
God-following,  task  to  work  out  a  world  of  mysteries 
in  the  path  which  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  pro- 
videii  for  the  prngressive  development  of  the  being — 
man —who  was  created  iit  His  image.    Ifitbea  truth 
that  the  recognition  of  great  significance,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  lofiy  motive  in  an  enterprise,  afford  the 
strongest  incentive   to  its  accomplishment,    let  us 
admit  that  aesthetics  in  relation  to  art  constitute  a 
natural  science,  and  th.it,  as  such,  the  laws  which 
govern  it  are  promulgated  from  the  same  Oracle  tint 
gave  forth  the  physiological  priticiples  of  our  own 
existence. 


LOUGH  NEAGH  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT. 

A  MBETiNGof  the  Trustees  of  the  Lough  Neagh 
Drainage  District  (which  corn|irises  portions  of  the 
t'oiinties  of  Inlriin,  A rrnaiih,  Down,  Loiidenilerry , 
and  Tyrone)  was  held  in  the  Iirtperial  Hotel,  Belfast, 
on  Friday,  the  25lh  ult. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  LuiiGAN,  in  the  chair. 
.VIr.  \V.  J.  O'Neill,  Engineer  of  the  district,  was 
in  attendance. 

The  secretary  gave  the  following  particulars  as 
to  rainfall  for  the  years  ending  31st  of  October, 
1803  and  1664:— 

1863.  18G+. 
At  DuWin  ..        ..       2.3  ()-2iiln.       ..  23-1.57in. 
At  Belfast  ..       ..       3S-.589  ..  Sl-121 

At  Armagh  ..        B71.51  ..  31-139 

Highest  and  lowest  water-levels  at  Tooirre  Bar 
in  each  of  the  twelve  months  ending  October  31, 
1864  :  — 

Higliest.  Lowest. 
Nov.,  ]8(i3  ..       loft.  Sin.         9tt.  7iir. 

Deci-rnlier  ..        ..       10     3  9  6 

Janiiai-y,  18li4      ..         9     7  8  9 

Feliruary    ....         9     0  8  5 

Miircli        ....         9     6  8  5 

AiJi-il         ....         9     4  8  6 

Miiy   8     6  7  9 

June  ....         8     8  8  5 

July  ..        ..         7   n  7  7 

August       ....         7     7  7  4 

•Septernlier  ..       ..        7   11  7  6 

October      ....         8     6  7  7 

The  following  are  extracts  front  the  engineer's 
report : — 

j  ''Of  the  works  ordered  to  he  executed  last  spring, 
I  the  Tall  and  Torrent  rivers  have  been  satisfactorily 
completed  ;  the  New  C'allan  is  about  half  finished  ; 
the  Callan  embankments  have  not  been  commenced, 
and  the  general  or  light  contracts  have  been  com- 
pleted, except  a  few  which  are  in  progress.  The 
works  executed  on  the  Tall  will  evidently  be  of 
permanent  advantage  in  diminishing  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  Several  barriers  have  been  removed 
front  its  bed,  and  the  shape  of  the  channel  muclt 
improved.  The  new  Callan  works  are  being  carried 
out  under  a  system  of  hand-dredging,  which  has 
met  my  anticipations  in  reducing  their  cost  even 
below  the  estimate  of  last  year.  The  expense  of 
itnwalering  is  under  certain  conditions  avoided,  and 
the  lifting  force  of  the  water  made  available  for 
assisting  to  raise  the  dredgings  to  its  surface.  There 
remains  of  the  New  Callan,  beyond  the  existing 
contract,  1,056  perches  to  be  excavated  from  two 
to  three  feet  deep,  of  which  I  had  hoped  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  estimate  would  have  reached 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tall,  or  over  630  perches;  hut 
in  order  to  keep  the  expenditure  within  the  limits  of 


the  present  scale  of  taxation,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  reduce  the  length  to  300  perches,  and  to  propose 
dealing  with  the  remaiinng  330  in  reference  to  the 
removal  of  weeds  and  bad  shoals  only.  Of  the 
works  generally,  it  will  he  necessary  to  provide  for 
thoroughly  paring  or  improving  the  shape  of  a  con- 
siderable number  ;  in  other  I'espects  these  contracts 
can  he  so  iitodified  as  to  incur  little  or  no  increased 
expenditure.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to  proceed 
with  the  excavation  of  the  Torrent  River  up  to 
Clement's  Lock  on  the  Coalisland  Canal ;  the  Bally- 
bay  River  to  Corkcrain  Bridge  ;  and  the  old  channel 
of  same  from  Castle-street  to  the  Bann  at  Porta- 
down;  also,  portions  of  the  Portmore  Main  Drain, 
('loset  River,  some  tributaries  to  the  BallyrnartriiTi 
River,  Ballycullen  Drain,  Ballyscullion  and  Drume- 
naiih  Streams,  the  Loughheg  Weir  Cuts,  and  to  ex- 
cavate and  stake  the  slopes  of  part  of  a  snnill 
stream,  near  Portglenoiie.  in  thetownland  ofTyaneo. 
Several  occupation  bridges  require  to  he  repaired, 
and  others  reneweil,  some  of  which  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  effect  in  masonry,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  timber  crossinus,  from  which, 
in  some  cases,  planks  have  been  stolen.  It  will  be 
desirable,  in  point  of  economy,  to  repair  an  old  sluice 
on  the  Callan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ballygasey  stream, 
instead  of  repairing  the  embankments  above  it.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised  by  the 
t>)mmissioni'rs  of  Public  Works.  The  ntasonry  is 
becoming  a  ruin,  hut  the  repairs  jrrovided  herein  will 
render  it  secure  and  efficient.  The  county  road 
bridge  applied  for  over  the  Tunny  Cut,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  then  existing  one  obstrnctiiii.'  the 
drainage,  i-^  in  course  of  construction,  if  not  already 
completed." 


THE  ALBERT  EDWARD  BRIDGE  OVER 
THE  SEVERN. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  great  encl- 
rieering  works  that  attend  the  construction  of  mil- 
ways  throughout  this  country  is  the  new  Albert 
Ed><a-d  Bridge  over  the  Severn  on  the  (^oalhrook- 
dale  Railway.     It  i<,  we  believe,  the  largest  cast- 
iron  arch  carrying  a  double  line  of  railway  that  has 
yet  been  erected  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  span 
being  200  ft.,  with  a  rise  of  one  tenth,  and  the 
height  eo  ft.,  at  the  centre.    A  similar  arch,  from 
the  desisins  of  the  same  engineer,  Mr.  Fowler,  was 
recent  y  erected  to  carry  the  Severn  Valley  Railway 
over  the  same  river  lower  down,  and  is  known  as 
"  the  great  bridge  at  Arley,"  but  as  yet  only  one 
line  of  rails  has  been  laid  over  it,  and  iit  heiuht,  as 
well  as  in  its  ornamental  featui-es,  the  Albert  Edward 
bridge  of  the  Coalbrookdale  line  has  the  advantage. 
Being  situated,  too,  in  a  commanding  position,  with 
a  miignificeiit  landscape  in  the  background,  it  will 
be  sure  to  attract  much  of  the  attention  of  all  tra- 
ellers  and  visitors  to  the  neighbourhood.  This  bridge 
is  designed  to  connect  most  of  the  Great  Western 
system  of  railways  with  an  important  portion  of 
that  system  at  C^oalhrookdale,  lieing  close  to  the 
Buildnas  Junction  of  the  Wenlock  and  Severn  Valley 
Railways,  whence,  by  works  of  coiisidemble  mag- 
nitude, the  joint  line,  known  as  the  Coalbrookdale 
Railway,  whicli  traverses  that  picturesque  valley, 
is  carried  to  its  junction  with  the  Wellitigfnn  and 
Shiffrial  branches  at  Liglitmoor.    The  Albert  Ed- 
ward Bridge  is  composed  of  four  cast-iron  ribs,  of 
an  average  depth  of  4  ft.,  and  of  a  width  of  15  ft  in., 
stiffened  and  connected  with  struts  and  ties  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron.    These,  at  the  sjiringings  of  the 
arch,  rest  in  hollow  shoes,  which  are  sunk  into  large 
blocks  of  Derby  stone,  and  are  bolted  downwards 
through  the  masonry  ;  thus  forinini;  an  immovable 
abutment,  on  which  the  stability  of  the  structure 
mainly  depends,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  arch 
is  free  to  rise  and  fall  under  the  effect  of  change  of 
temperature  or  load.    When  recently  tested  by  the 
government  inspector,  Captain  Tyler,  the  deflection 
under  a  load  of  400  tons  was  only  half  an  inch  ;  and 
on  the  removal  of  the  weight  the  bridge  resumed  its 
original  level.     After  Ioult  and  repeated  experiments 
with  severe  rolling  lo  nls,  which  showed  that  no 
perceptible  vibration  existed,  Captain  Tyler  exjiress- 
ed  himself  fully  satisfied  with  the  structure  In  all 
respects      We  are  informed  that  about  450  tons  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron  were  used  in  the  arch  and 
superstructure,  which  seems  a  remarkably  small 
quantity  of  material  for  a  bridge  of  so  large  a  span; 
hut  it  is  by  an  examination  of  tli  ^  arch  from  beneath 
that  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  the  careful  and 
studied  arrangement  by  which  this  amount  of  iron 
has  been  made  to  produce  one  of  the  strongest 
structui-es  of  its  kind  with  an  appearance  of  tracer- 
ied  lightness  and  beauty.    The  bridge  was  cast  and 
erected  by  the  well-known  ironmasters  the  Coal- 
brookdale Company,  for  the  contractors  for  the  line, 
Messrs.  Brassey  and  Field.    The  designs  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  John  Fowler,  of  2,  Queei, -square-place, 
Westminster,  'onsulting  engineer  to  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  They 
were  executed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
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of  Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty,  niemlier  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Eiia;iiieers,  in  wliose  cliaige,  as  resident  eng;i- 
neer,  tlie  works  both  of  tliis  line  and  of  the  Severn 
Valley  and  VVenlock  Railways  have  been  carried  on 
durins  the  past  five  years.  It  may  be  remarked  in 
general  that  the  viaducts  and  bridges  of  these  lines 
bear  mucli  evidence  of  bold  design  and  skilful  exe- 
cution ;  but  in  the  section  traversing  the  Coalbrook- 
dale  Valley  there  is  an  unusual  auioinit  of  difficult 
engineering  work.  Sweeping  suddenly  round  a 
sharp  curve  into  the  beautiful  valley  which  once 
formed  the  favourite  huntiiig-i;roiind  of  the  monks 
of  Buildnas,  before  the  ironworks  and  railways  had 
been  invented  to  disturb  its  quiet,  we  see  that 
quite  a  mountain  of  earth  lias  been  thrown  up  to 
make  a  platform  from  whence  numerous  briinclies 
and  sidings;  run  at  various  levels  amidst  the  foundries 
of  the  Coalbrookdale  Company.  Passing  through  a 
pretty  station,  with  long  white  platforms,  perched 
on  an  embankment  60  ft.  above  the  turnpike  road, 
we  then  skirt  tlie  edge  of  a  steep  wooded  cliff  by  a 
series  of  sharp  curves  trenched  out  of  the  hillside, 
and  we  are  carried  over  a  portion  of  the  ironworks 
and  the  great  reservoir  of  the  same  company  on  a 
line  curved  viaduct  of  twenty-six  arches,  which  has 
been  three  years  under  construction.  Further  on 
the  railway  passes  through  another  reservoir  con- 
fined by  massive  walls  on  each  side  of  the  line  ;  till, 
emerging  from  deep  cuttings,  in  which  is  exhil)it(id 
a  section  of  the  great  coal-field  of  Shropshire,  we 
ascend  to  the  summit  level  and  junction-station  at 
Lightnioor  by  a  gradient  of  1  in  50,  which  extends 
over  a  greater  part  of  the  line.  Such  is  the  Coal- 
brookdale Railway,  which  has  been  opened  to  pub- 
lic traffic. 

It  is  sincular  that  this  bridge — the  most  recent 
and  one  of  the  most  enterpriniug  works  of  its  class — 
is  within  sight  of  the  first  iron  bridge  that  was  con- 
structed in  Knghnd — one  which  was  constructed  by 
the  same  ironmasters  in  1779,  and  which  has  given  a 
name  to  the  rising  and  important  town  of  Ironl)ridge, 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Severn. — Illustrated  News. 


the  issues  ;  but,  in  answer  to  his  lordship,  they  said 
they  were  unauimously  of  opinion  that  the  Crown 
had  failed. 


LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 


COORT  OP  COMMON  PLEAS — DEC.  9. 

Brannlgnn  v.  Carroll.  —  Action  brought  by  plnin- 
tifF,  a  builder,  residing  at  Collon,  Co.  Louth,  against 
the  defendant,  who  resides  at  Dunleer,  in  same  Co., 
to  recover  £300,  alleged  to  be  due  for  work  and 
labour,  &c.  The  defence  was  that  the  work  was 
done  under  a  special  agreement  for  i,'500,  all  of 
which  was  duly  paid  except  £5,  which  was  hroutilit 
into  court.  It  appeared  that  in  August,  1809, 
plaintiff'  agreed  to  liuild  a  spire  and  tower  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Dunleer,  for  the  sum  of 
£500,  and  in  the  progress  of  that  work  certain 
alterations  were  made  in  the  ori&inal  plans,  and 
additional  work  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  de- 
fendant, who  was  one  of  the  committee  for  the 
chapel,  and  for  this  extra  work  the  plaintiff  now 
claimed  to  he  entitled  to  recover.  Tlie  defendant's 
case  was  that  no  work  was  done  except  under  the 
contract.    Verdict  for  defendant. 


COURT  OF  QOEEn's  BENCH. 

The  Queen  v.  Kennedy  and  Rutherford.  In 
this  case  the  defendants  are  charged  with  desecra- 
ting the  churchyard  of  St.  Doulough's,  by  causing 
the  graves  in  that  burying-ground  to  be  disturbed, 
and  their  contents  scattered  about  in  a  most  dis- 
graceful manner.  The  case  was  opened  by  the 
Solicitor-General,  who  entered  into  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  charge  against  tlie  traversers. 
Several  witnesses  were  examined  in  support  of  the 
charge,  and  tlie  case  for  the  crown  closed.  Mr. 
Whiteside,  Q.C.,  in  his  speech  for  the  defence, 
characterized  the  prosecution  as  a  most  unprece- 
dented one,  and  got  up  by  certain  individuals  to  in- 
jure the  traversers.  It  was  unlikely  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kennedy  would  be  guilty  of  tiie  charites  pre- 
ferred against  him,  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
building  a  suitable  church  wherein  the  parijhioners 
might  wor^llip  :  nor  was  it  probable  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, whose  family  resided  in  the  parish  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  would  lend  himself  to  any  dis- 
creditable or  unseemly  proceeding.  Witnes-es  were 
examined  to  rebut  the  evidence  given  for  the 
prosecution,  and  also  to  shew  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  olitaiiied  a  faculty  from  the  Consis- 
tnrial  Court  for  what  liad  been  done,  although,  it 
was  admitted,  an  omission  had  been  made  in  not 
obtaining  leave  to  remove  graves  in  carrying  out  the 
necessary  improvements.  At  the  close  of  the  de- 
fendant's case,  the  Crown,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Lord  Cb\ei-Just\ce,  euiereil  a  7ioUe  prosequi.  His 
Lordship  said  he  would  have  slopped  the  c.ise  sooner 
but  that  he  had  wished  to  give  the  defeuiiants  the 
opportunity  of  refuting  every  insinuation  cast  upon 
thein.  The  evidence  was  wholly  insufficient,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  defendants  had  in  no  respect 
violated  the  law.    The  jury  were  discharged  from 


CONSISTORIAL  COtJRT. 

Dilapidation  at  St.  Patrick's  Deanery  House. — 
Judge  Balter.^hy  sat  on  Tiiesc'ay,  Gtli  inst.,  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  delivered 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  a  claim  made  by  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's  on  foot  of  dilapidations  of  the  Dean- 
ery House  A  schedule  of  dilapidations  and  requisite 
repairs  was  furiiislied  to  the  executors  of  the  late 
dean,  amounting  to  nearly  £1,4U0,  and  objections  to 
several  items  were  filed,  and  evidence  given  to  show 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  dihipidalions  was 
tlie  result  of  iialural  decay.  Tlie  jud;;uieiil  delivered 
by  Judge  Battersby  bears  in  so  impoi  lant  a  manner 
on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  dilapidations,  tliat 
we  reprint  it  in  extenso:  — 

In  this  case  liis  Grace  was  unable  to  appear  in  court  in  con- 
sequence »f'  indisposition,  ami,  as  it  was  i  vvlio  he.U'il  tlie  case, 
he  has  requested  that  I  should  dclivir  the  judKment  of  the 
court  The  Deanery  House,  the  subject  of  this  proceeding, 
was  built  in  1782,  at  an  expense  of  £J.7GI  ISs.  7^d.  It  was 
newly  slated  and  repaired  in  the  year  IHW,  at  an  expense  of 
£J.50,  charged  on  the  benefice.  In  1843  Dean  Palienliam 
olitained  a  certificate  against  his  predece.ssor.  Dean  Dawson, 
for  the  sum  of  £:<1)6  lis.  6d.,  and  there  is  evidence  that  in 
1843  Dean  Vakenham  expended  £388  5s.  l|d.  of  that  money 
in  building  a  porch,  and  in  repairs  and  improvements;  hut  for 
this  outlay  he  did  not  obtain  a  certificate.  Tlie  report  of  the 
present  Commissioners,  who  were  appointed  on  the  death  of 
Dean  Pakenham,  charges  his  executors  with  £l,o24  8s.  Sd., 
to  be  expended  in  present  repairs,  without  cliargin;;  anything 
upon  the  benefice  for  dilapiuations  occasioned  by  lapse  of  time. 
In  1839  ths  value  of  the  prelerment  was  stated  in  Dean  T>aw- 
son's  memcn  ial  to  be  ±1,700  a  year.  Now,  after  deducting 
taxes  and  other  outgoings,  it  is  probably  about  £1,000  a  year, 
not  a  large  allowance  for  a  dignitary  next  in  rank  to  a  bishop; 
and  for  a  person  with  that  incimie,  the  amount  of  dil  ipidatioiis 
reported  ought  to  build  a  suthcieiitly  good  house,  or  to  go  verv 
near  doing  so.  The  report  of  the  cnininissioners  is  objected 
to:— FiiMly,  "  Because  an  abatement  should  be  made  on  the 
whole  amount  to  represent  the  degree  in  which  lapse  of  time 
contributed  to  decay."  Secondly,  "  Because  all  the  items  in 
the  schedule  to  said  objections  annexed  (about  £(i5o )  ought 
to  be  charged  against  the  benefice,  and  not  agaio.si  the  execu- 
tors." The  case  was  before  tlie  court  on  several  days,  wit- 
nesses were  examined  for  both  irties,  and  in  addition  two 
builders  and  assistants  as  coninii.ssioners.  These  witnesses 
were  all  architect,'>  and  bnihleis.  or  manufacturers,  of  the 
greatest  respectability ;  yet  those  produced  at  one  side  differed 
from  those  produced  at  the  opposite  side  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  30  per  cent.  It  would  seem  that  the  executors  produced 
every bo(ly  w  ho  would  work  at  the  lowest  rate,  but  the  pi  esent 
dean  produced  all  those  who  required  the  highest  attaiimble 
remuneration.  One  of  the  latter  calculates  on  a  profit  of  £15 
to  £2iJ  per  cent,  on  his  contracts;  pos^ildy  the  other  might  be 
content  with  £5  or  £10  per  cent.,  anil,  if  so,  that  would  account 
Un-  a  good  deal  of  the  ditference  between  them.  ISnt  this  is 
clear,  that  witnesses  could  not  be  found  to  swear  up  to  the  fail 
amount  of  the  commissioners'  valu.ition  in  all  c.ises,  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  concluded  that  their  award  is  not  only 
made  at  the  rate  of  the  highest  m  o-ketable  charge,  but  beyond 
it,  which  ought  not  to  be,  the  statute  requiring  only  '■  staunch 
and  habital)le  order,"  and  the  poverty  of  the  cli  rgy  being 
such  that  the  greatest  eeonoiny  ought  to  be  practised,  so  as 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  involving  of  them  in  any 
unnecessary  expense.  Some  of  the  witnesses  stated  that 
contracts  for  the  building  and  repairhig  of  ecclesiastical 
residences  are  not,  properly  speaking,  open  to  competition, 
but  that  the  practice  is  to  invite  one  or  two  persons  to  pro- 
pose for  them,  and  to  give  the  contract  to  one  of  tho,se;  and 
it  appeared  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  preparing 
the  reports  of  dilapidations  himself  occasionally  accepted 
the  contracts.  If  this  practice  prevail,  it  is  not  riglit. 
The  diocesan  architect  cannot  be  too  ])ai  ticular  in  seeing  tliat 
the  work  is  projierly  done,  the  plan  of  the  building  sudable, 
and  the  materials  of  the  proper  description;  but,  sul>ject  to 
that,  every  clergyman  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  can ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  whenever  a  building 
plan  is  approved  of,  an  accurate  siiecification  should  be  given 
to  the  incumbent,  in  order  ttiat  he  m  ly  be  able  safely  to  ad- 
vertise and  contract.  The  second  objection  was,  that  items 
amounting  to  £6.5U  should  be  charged,  not  against  the  exeeu- 
tons,  but  against  the  benefice.  The  objection  was  valid  as  to 
certain  of  these  items,  which  were  principally  charged  for  the 
roof.  As,  however,  tlie  pre.sent  dean  desired  the  repairs  of  the 
roof  recommended  by  the  commissioners,  he  would  not  decide 
against  them;  hut  as  the  defects  had  arisen  clearly  from  lajise 
of  time,  and  not  from  default  on  the  part  of  the  late  dean,  they 
must  be  borne  by  the  benefice.  Having  stated  that  the  pi  esent 
dean  slnniid  allow  for  folding  doors  set  up  by  the  late  dean, 
which  he  desired  to  have  removed,  his  lordship  made  his  onler, 
which,  after  reciting  matters  alrejtdy  mentioned,  continued  as 
follows: — "  And  it  further  appearing  that  the  roofofsaid  hou.se 
was  at  the  death  of  Dean  Pakenbam,  and  still  is  in  good  repair 
save  in  some  small  matters,  but  that  a  worm  or  dry  rot  has  com- 
menced in  the  timbers  thereof,  occasioned  by  natural  deca}' 
from  lapse  of  time,  which  roof,  notwitlistanding,  is  likely  to 
last  for  40  or  50  yeuis,  it  is  ordered  that  the  several  items  now 
appearing  in  the  second  C(dumn  to  said  report  annexed, 
annmnting  to  the  sum  of  £110  8s.  S^d.,  be  struck  out  of  said 
first  column,  and  remain  in  said  second  column,  and  that  the 
repairs  to  which  sums  are  in  said  schedule  allocated  be  exe- 
cuted within  twelve  months  frimi  this  day,  by  money  raised  by 
way  of  charge  on  the  benefice,  or  by  money  raised  on  mortga  ge, 
pursuant  to  the  statute  14th  and  15ih  Victoria,  cap.  73,  sec. 
27,  and  do  produce  vouchers  therefor,  HiC.  And  it  is  further 
orilered  that  the  several  items  now  ajipearing  to  the  left  marjiiu 
of  said  first  schedule,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £132  4s.  5gd., 
be  deducted  from  said  first  column,  and  that  the  balance  re- 
maining in  said  first  column  be  paid  to  the  Very  Uev.  John 
West,  the  present  dean,  and  by  him  expended  within  twelve 
months  from  this  day  in  the  repairs  of  the  dilapidations  to 
w  hieh  the  sums  in  said  first  column  are  allocated  in  said  sche- 
dule, and  do  produce  voucher.s,  &o  And  it  is  further  ordered 
that  each  of  said  parties  pay  and  discharge  one  moiety  of  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  said  commission  and  report.  And  with 
these  alterations  it  is  ordered  that  said  report  be  confirmed."' 
This  case  illustrates  so  fully  tlie  hardship  imposed  upon  the 
clergy  by  the  present  law  of  dilapidations,  perhaps  I  may  be 
excused  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  and  suggesting 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  proper  remedy ;  and  that  is,  instead 
of  the  diocesan  architects  now  paid  by  the  clergy,  to  appoint 
two  provincial  architects,  with  adequate  salaries,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissluuers,  whose  duty  it  sLuU  ba  to 


visit  every  ecclesiastical  residence  once  in  every  three  years, 
and  to  certify  the  then  stale  of  the  repairs  thereof,  which  cer- 
tificate, when  granted  absolutely,  or  after  the  execution  of  any 
necessary  repairs  therein  specified,  .shall  discharge  the  incum- 
bent from  all  II  ihility  up  to  that  time.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
first  visit,  this  ])lan  might  create  some  trouble  and  expense, 
but  afterwards  it  would  not  be  attended  with  either,  the 
shortness  of  the  intervals  precluding  the  possibility  of  much 
controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  repairs  It  would  also  prevent 
an  evil  which  I  fear  will  soon  be  of  h'equent  occurrence,  and 
has  always  Inippened  occasionally — that  is,  an  incumbent 
dj  ing  insolvent,  with  his  residence  out  of  repair,  perhaps  fall- 
ing down,  and  the  benefice  already  charged  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  the  law  allows,  in  which  case  tliere  is  no  available 
fund  lor  repairs.  Where  the  average  nett  income  of  the  be- 
neficed clergy  does  not  amount  to  £200  a-year — anil  veiy 
many  are  under  £1110 — they  cannot  be  expected  to  leave 
assets  at  their  death,  and  unless  repairs  are  done  by  little  and 
little,  as  occasion  may  require,  they  cannot  be  dqjie  at  all. 
The  very  costs  of  the  commission  and  objections  just  disposed 
of  would  exhaust  two  years'  income  of  many  a  benefice.  This 
plan  is  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  county  surveyors; 
and  1  learn,  from  persons  who  have  considered  the  subject, 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commisioners  have  abundant  funds  for 
the  purpose,  if  properly  looked  after  and  managed ;  inde^  d,  the 
clergy  have  a  primary  claim  on  those  funds,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  property  which  has  been  altogether  taken  from  the 
Church,  the  clergy  pay  a  very  heavy  annual  tax — mure  than 
sufficient  to  pay,  and  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  ecclesiastical  offtcers.  It  is  painful  to  see  an 
educated  gentleman  with  an  income  possibly  not  exceeding 
£50  a-year — the  amount  of  endowment  required  by  the  statute 
— or  even  less,  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  doing  of  necessary 
acts,  which  people  will  not  perform  without  remuneration, 
and  which,  being  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  the  payment  of 
fees  at  visitations,  or  the  like,  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  several 
otiicers  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of 
the  cummissiouers. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL. 


Some  curious  relics  of  prehistoric  antiquity  hare 
been  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  S.  Laing(late  Finance 
Minister  of  India)  in  the  grounds  of  Keiss  Castle, 
Caithness.  In  a  letter  published  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Laing  gave  a  de.scriptioii  of  the  result  of  the  excava- 
tions. Tliey  took  place  in  a  funeral  mound,  or  long 
"  barrow,"  near  the  lodge-gate  of  Keiss  Castle,  on  the 
road  to  the  village,  and  another  smaller  mound  on 
the  sandy  "  link.s,"  near  the  seasliore.  It  appears  that 
six  human  skeletons  have  been  found,  i,  closed  in 
rude  cisis  of  unhewn  stones,  having  the  appearance 
of  great  antiquity.  One  of  these  was  found  at  the 
ba.se  of  the  smaller  mound  in  Keiss  links;  the  five 
others  ill  the  large  barrow,  where  from  every  appear- 
ance there  must  be  fiom  fifty  to  one  hundred  others. 
The  remarkable  tact  about  these  skulls  is  that  they 
show  a  type  of  singularly  low  development,  being  of 
smalt  capacity,  witii  nairow  receding  foreheads  and 
projecting  jaws.  Une  skull  in  particular  shows  the 
prognothuus  type,  or  sloping  outwards  of  the  upper 
jaw  teeth,  characteristic  of  the  negro  and  other  inferior 
races,  in  a  degree  which  seems  .scarcely  human. 
Combined  with  this  is  a  forehead  receding  at  the  same 
angle,  and  narrower  liy  fully  half  an  inch  than  the 
narrowest  shown  in  a  table  of  thirty-nine  skulls  of 
ancient  tumuli,  given  by  \\  ilsun  in  his  "  Prehistoric 
Scotland."  Tlie  skeletons  generally  indicate  men  of 
slioit  stature,  from  5  It.  to  ,'jft.  4  in  in  height.  'I'hcy 
were  buried  at  full  length,  or  nearly  so,  but  without 
regard,  to  position,  lying  in  some  cases  on  the  back, 
in  otiiers  on  the  face,  or  .sideways,  and  with  their 
heads  to  different  points  of  the  compass,  The  pecu- 
liar type  of  these  crania  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
question  of  tlieir  antiquity.  Unfortunately,  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  any  implement  or  ornament  having 
been  interred  with  them,  liut  the  shellj-  mounds, 
with  which  tlicy  are  evidently  associated,  give  evi- 
dence of  their  having  belonged  to  tlie  stone  period. 
Excavations  have  disclosed  part  of  a  subterraneaa 
dwelling  or  place  of  sacriiiee,  built  like  the  Picts' 
hou.ses,  with  narrow  passages  and  some  small  chambers, 
walled,  paved,  and  roofed  over,  at  a  great  expense  of 
labour,  with  large  unhewn  stones,  brought  from  the 
beacli  at  some  distance.  In  tliese  were  numerous 
shells,  charred  bones,  and  burnt  matter;  and  among 
these  debris  were  found  two  stone  iniplemeiits,  one  a. 
smooth,  oval,  sandstone  block,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  round  which  a  deep  groove  had  been  cut, 
giving  it  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  ship's  block  cut 
in  two.  The  other  was  a  small  round  stone,  pierced 
with  a  hole,  of  the  sort  well  known  to  antiquaries  as 
"  whorls."  Another  "  whorl"  was  found  of  bone, 
made  of  the  ball  of  the  femur  of  some  ai.iinal  ;  also  a 
large  pin  and  a  skewer  or  bodkin  made  of  bone.  One 
or  two  chalk  flints  were  found,  which  had  some  ap- 
pearance of  liaving  been  artihcially  chipped,  and 
thrown  aside  as  failures,  but  no  tiace  of  any  flint 
weapon.  These,  however,  with  the  total  absence  of 
any  mark  of  tools  on  the  stones  and  on  ihe  graves 
and  buildiiigs,  their  identity  in  type  with  other  tumuli 
and  barrows  in  whicli  stone  and  flint  weapons  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  total  want  of  any  trace  of 
pottery  or  earthenware,  which  must  have  mixed 
largely  with  tlie  refuse  heaps  of  any  people  acquainted 
with  their  use,  will  probably  snlhce  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  mounds,  with  their  accouipaiiy ing  remains,  are 
really  of  the  stone  period. 

A  KoMAN  Ai.jiANACK —Among  the  interesting 
discoveries  which  are  being  daily  made  at  Pompeii, 
that  of  a  Roman  Almanack  deserves  particularly  to  ba 
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recorded.  It  is  engraveil  on  a  wliite  marble  slab, 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Isis  Gate,  and  contains 
the  indication  of  the  months  arranged  by  threes  in 
vertical  columns.  Each  column  is  headed  with  the 
sign  of  the  zodiac  pertaining  to  the  month  it  contains, 
and  curious  indications  concerning  the  agriculture  and 
religion  of  the  Romans  are  interspersed  iiere  and  there. 
At  the  top  of  each  column,  under  tiie  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  there  is  tlie  name  of  the  month  and  the  num- 
ber of  da3's.  Next  follow  the  nonce,  which  during  eight 
months  of  the  year  begin  on  the  fifth  day,  a  circum- 
stance explaining  why  they  were  called  quintanae  in 
those  months,  while  in  the  remaining  ones  they  re- 
ceived the  name  <if  septimance  on  account  of  their  be- 
ginning on  the  seventh  day.  The  idus  are  not  marked 
because  the  interval  between  thein  and  the  nones  was 
invariably  seven  days.  The  number  of  diurnal  and 
nocturnal  hours  is  also  marked  on  the  almanack,  the 
integers  being  expressed  incomnion  Koman  figures,  and 
the  fractions  by  an  s.  for  semi,  or  by  small  horizontal 
lines  for  the  quarter.  The  equinoxes  and  the  summer 
solstice  are  also  marked  while  opposite  to  the  winter 
snlsl  ice  there  are  the  words  HiemisinitiumiVn^  beginning 
of  winter^.  Next  comes  the  agricultural  chapter,  in 
which  the  farmer  is  reminded  of  the  chief  operations 
to  be  performi'd  each  month.  The  religious  section  is 
not  the  least  interesting.  It  tells  us  which  of  the  gods 
is  the  tutelar  one  of  the  month.  It  also  gives  us  the 
principal  religious  festivals,  and  advises  the  farmer,  if 
he  would  have  a  good  harvest,  not  to  neglect  the 
worship  of  the  protecting  divinities.  At  the  top  of 
the  marble  slab  Apollo  is  seen  driving  the  car  of  the 
sun,  and  at  the  bottom  Ceres  is  seen  reaping  a  field. 
From  all  this  information  put  into  the  almanack,  it 
■was  evidently  intended  for  the  rural  population.  It 
has  now  been  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 

About  three  years  ago  M.  Auguste  IMariette  disco- 
vered at  Sakharah,  in  the  necropolis  of  ancient 
Memphis,  not  far  from  the  Great  Pyramids,  the  funereal 
chapel  of  the  tomb  of  two  personages  called  Nekht 
and  Tounari.  Tliese  persons  filled  important  offices 
in  Egvpt  under  the  reign  of  Itliamsps  II. — that  is, 
about  the  time  when  Moses  liveil.  The  fact  of  tliis 
synchronism,  by  the  vvay,  asserted  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Vicomte  E.  de  Rouge,  is  now  confirmed  by 
authentic  testimonies  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  under  that  reign,  as  M.  Chabas  has  shown  in 
his  work  on  Egypt.  To  return  to  the  chapel  above 
alluded  to,  one  of  its  walls  is  adorned  with  a  bas- 
relief,  which  contains  a  hieroglyphic  list  of  eighty-five 
medallions  containing  the  names  of  Kings,  arranged 
in  two  lines.  This  list  has  been  called  the  table  of 
Sakharah,  and  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
monument,  fll.  Mariette  has  now,  by  continuing  his 
excavations,  discovered  some  fragments  which  were 
wanting  to  render  it  complete. — Galignani. 

Part  of  a  vaulted  building  of  the  thirteen  th  century 
has  been  recently  brouglit  to  light  by  the  removal  of 
the  old  Crown  Inn,  in  widening  the  High-street  of 
Kochester.  There  has  been  much  discussion  respecting 
the  original  use  of  this  crypt-like  building.  From  its 
position  it  is  supposed  by  some  archieologists  to  have 
been  a  bridge-cliapel,  being  exactly  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooden  btidgo  which  existed  here  as  early  as  1215. 
This  bridge  was  431  ft.  across  and  10  ft.  wide,  and 
upon  it  was  built  a  wooden  tower  "  with  marvellous 
skill."  King  .John  attempted  to  burn  the  bridge 
when  he  besieged  Ue  Albinetin  the  castle.  On  Good 
Friday,  I'ifit,  Simon  de  iMoniford  set  on  fire  the 
bridge  and  tower,  which  were  afterwaids  repaired. 
The  bridge  was  ag^iin  repaired  in  1344.  After  the 
taking  of  Calais,  in  1317,  the  traffic  was  so  grent  that 
a  new  bridge  of  stone  was  built  of  the  "  spoils  of  towns 
and  castles,  &c.  The  new  bridge  was  baiU  120  ft. 
from  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  building  referred  to,  being  now  at  a  distance 
from  the  bridge,  was  no  longer  used  as  a  chapel. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  llie  new  bridge  a  chapel  or  chantry  was 
built  close  to  it  by  .John  de  Cobliam,  wl>ieh  chapel 
now  leniains.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Symond  Potyn,  a  mm  of  no  small  account,  dwelt  at 
the  inn  called  the  Crown,  and  by  his  will,  in  ISlfi, 
Ijequeathed  a  house,  to  be  called  "  The  Spital  of  St. 
Catherine,"  for  Rochester,  for  poor  people,  "lepers  or 
otheiwise."  There  are  many  historical  associations 
connected  with  this  ancient  inn.  Here  Shakspeare 
lav  s  one  of  the  scenes  of  his  play  of  *'  Henry  IV." 
Queen  lilizabeth,  for  four  days,  took  up  her  abode  at 
the  Crown,  on  Sept.  18,  1.^73.  During  the  past  few 
days  labourers  have  been  busy  clearing  invay  the  last 
of  this  piece  of  inudisBval  work,  and  scarcely  u  vebt  ge 
of  ii  now  remains. 


FINE  ARTS. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  VV. 
H.  Lynn  is  the  new  associate  of  the  R.H,.'\.  ,  elected  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Thojuas  N.  Ueane,  elected  an  U.ll  A. 
in  consequence'of  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
t'.-jlate  Patrick  Byrne,  R.H..\.  The  appointment 
could  not  have  been  more  worthily  bestowed.  Mr. 


Lynn's  well-known  abilities  as  an  artist  render  any 
comment  on  our  part  unnecessary. 

Among  Mr.  IMillais's  contributions  to  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  fsays  the 
AthencEum),  will  be  an  oil  picture  of  the  design  which 
formed  so  valuable  a  part  of  his  illustrations  to  "  The 
Parables,"' representing  the  "Devil  sowing  Tares;" 
also  a  picture  having  for  subject  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Oh, 
swallow,  swallow,  flying  south."  The  former  will 
form  the  artist's  diploma  picture  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr.  T.  Faed  and  Mr.  Horsley 
will  be  elected  Royal  Academicians  in  the  room  of 
Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  and  Mr.  Dj'ce,  deceased. 

Tiie  South  Kensington  Museum  has  just  acquired 
a  cust  from  the  famous  bronze  bija,  of  Roman  work- 
manship, which  is  deposited  in  the  Vatican.  Also  the 
door  of  Wells  Cathedral,  noteworthy  for  its  beautiful 
iron  work,  two  original  misereres  from  the  same 
place,  and  the  lantern  which  originally  came  from  the 
Abbey  at  Glastonbury,  and  has  been  preserved  at 
Wells  since  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

The  S  S  chain  is  a  regal  gift  to  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  from  Charles  IL,  in  1660.  There  is  now 
pendant  to  the  chain  a  gold  medal,  with  a  pi-ofile 
likeness  of  William  III.  The  name  "Collar  of  S  S '" 
is  due  to  the  form  of  the  links  of  the  chain,  every 
third  or  fourth  link  being  in  form  of  a  double  S, 
thus,  SS. 

An  original  painting  by  Greuze  was  recently  dis- 
covered by  a  curiosity  dealer  of  Cambrai  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  village  cure,  and  purchased  for  Ifiirti/  sous; 
the  buyer  immediately  disposed  of  it  for  50f ,  and  tlie 
picture  is  now  in  the  collection  of  a  wealthy  amateur 
at  Rheims,  who  considers  himself  fortunate  in  having 
obtained  it  for  3,100f. 


CHURCH  BUILDING,  ENGLAND. 


Cundle  Church  has  been  re  opened  after  restoration. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  architect.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
parish  churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  works  comprise 
the  removal  of  galleries,  pews,  and  fittings;  thorough 
repair  of  roofs  and  stonework ;  the  pointing  of  walls 
of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  and  restuccoing  of  the 
north  and  south  chapels  and  chancel;  the  restoration 
of  the  original  tracery  of  the  windows  ;  the  placing  of 
new,  low,  open  seats,  with  handsome  carved  ends, 
reading-desks  of  carved  oak,  and  replacing  of  pulpit, 
eagle  lectern,  and  stone  monumental  slab  flooring. 
To  these  has  been  added  a  painted  glass  east  wiudow, 
by  Clayton  and  Bell,  the  gift  of  the  Vicar,  in  memory 
of  Mi-.  Bedell.  The  subjects  are  scenes  from  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  with  his  crucifixion  in  the  centre,  and 
above  the  transom  figures  of  Saints  James,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Peter,  Paul,  Luke,  John,  and  Jude.  The  church 
is  warmed  with  two  Guriiey  stoves,  and  lighted  by 
fourteen  painted  iron  ^lan(iard  gasaliers  of  nine  light.s. 
A  new  organ  is  being  built  by  Walker.  The  cost  will 
exceed  £4,000. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aberdare,  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaft'.  Tlie  liuildiug,  of 
which  Mr.  Blomfield  is  the  architect,  has  been  erected 
by  subscription.  It  is  in  the  French  Gothic  style,  of 
the  dark  blue  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  clerestory, 
divided  from  the  ai.sles  by  arches  supported,  as  becomes 
an  iron  country,  on  double  columns  of  iron  banded 
together,  surmounted  by  handsome  stone  capitals. 
These  columns  have  a  very  light  and  at  the  same 
time  solid  appearance,  and  interfere  as  little  as  possi- 
ble with  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  congregation. 
There  is  also  a  chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles  or 
chapels;  and  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
chajicel  is  a  vestry,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
tower  of  the  saddleback  descri[>tion.  The  interior 
fittings  are  of  varnished  pine,  all  tlie  700  sittings  being 
free.  In  addition  to  the  font,  which  stands  at  the 
woNt  door,  theie  is  also  a  baptistery,  in  which  immersion 
may  take  place  when  deiued. 

The  parish  church  of  Banham,  near  Attleborougli, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  extensive  repairs. 

The  church  of  Egg  Buckland,  UeTon,  has  bten 
restored,  at  an  e.xpense  £1,560. 

The  new  church  of  Radlet.  Aldenham,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  church 
is  built  of  flint  and  Bath  stone.  It  is  of  cruciform 
shape,  consisting  of  nave,  transept,  and  chancel, 
with  a  iHircb  on  the  north  side,  and  a  spire  of  Bath 
stone,  at  the  angle  of  the  tran.«ept  an  chancel.  It 
contains  sittings  for  250  persons,  all  of  which  are  free 
and  open,  having  bench  ends.  '1  he  first  floor  of  the 
tower  is  an  organ  gallery,  communicating  with  the 
church  by  an  archway  with  a  low  stone  screen.  The 
architects  are  Messrs  Smith  and  Son  of  London. 

The  restoration  of  St  James'  Church,  the  oldest  in 
Bristol,  having  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  £4,000, 
and  a  north  aisle  added,  the  latter  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Batli  and  Wells. 


We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Queen  has  ap- 
proved of  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke's  designs  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  which  was  buriit 
down  last  summer,  and  the  works  will  be  at  onco 
proceeded  with  at  her  Majesty's  expense,  Messrs. 
Myers  and  Son  being  the  builders.  It  will  beremem- 
bei-ed  that  this  ancient  edifice  at  one  time  ran  a  great 
risk  of  being  pulled  down. 

Coton  Church,  Ely,  has  been  re-opened. 

St.  John's  Church,  Longsight,  near  Manchester,  has 
been  re-opened,  after  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  beautified.  A  stained  glass  window,  by  Lavers 
and  Barraud,  in  memory  of  two  of  the  Rector's  bro- 
thers, has  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle  by  their 
mother. 

The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  twenty- 
second  new  church  in  Islington  within  forty  years, 
has  been  laid. 

'I'he  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at  Barnwell, 
Cambridge,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Rowe,  has 
been  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 


IRISH  NEWS. 


The  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  Sandymount, 
(described  in  our  No.  for  May  1st)  was  opened  on 
Friday  last.     Mr.  A.  G.  Jones,  architect. 

Patrick  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Edenmore,  near  Raheny, 
has  accepted  an  oflTer  made  to  him  by  the  Waterford 
Harbour  Commissioners,  to  dredge  and  otherwise  im- 
prove the  ''  Ford  Channel"  in  the  river  Suir,  according 
to  the  plans  of  John  Coode,  Esq.,  for  the  sum  of 
£15,700. 

The  Mansi(m-house,  Dawsnn-street,  is  nndergo'ng 
extensive  alterations  under  the  snperintendenee  of  the 
City  Architect  (Hugh  Byrne,  E.sq.).  A  new  suppei'- 
room  is  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  the  men 
working  night  and  day  to  have  it  completed  by  the 
1  7th  inst.  ;  it  is  60  feet  long  by  22  wide.  Nearly  all 
the  single  doors  in  the  house  have  been  altered  to 
handsome  folding  doors,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  re- 
move the  present  stables,  to  make  room  for  more 
convenient  and  commodious  ones.  Mr.  Robt.  Parker, 
Marl  borough-street,  contractor. 

A  new  t'riMit,  30  feet  high,  with  storied  bay  windows 
on  each  end,  and  a  porch  in  the  centre,  forming  a  fine 
facade,  has  been  lately  erected  at  Kelvin  Grove  House, 
Carlow,  for  .\rthur  Fitzmaurice,  Esq.  ;  the  entire 
works  are  of  finely  chiselled  granite,  with  elaborately 
moulded  entrance-door,  steps,  and  landings,  large 
windows,  filled  with  plate  glass,  and  finished  with 
a  cornice  and  blocking,  &c.,  over  lead  flat  roof  A 
good  deal  of  care  and  constructive  skill  are  shewn 
on  the  whole,  more  especially  in  the  details  of  large, 
semi-octagonal,  bay  windows,  and  the  entire  work 
reflects  credit  on  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lynch,  Carlow,  the 
contractor. 

Drumbo  Parish  Church  has  lately  received  consi- 
derable alterations  and  additions.  In  1 863,  througii 
the  subscriptions  of  the  landlords,  parishioners,  an  d 
others,  the  chancel  and  a  southern  transept  capable  of 
holding  about  sixty  orseventy  persmis  were  completed. 
This  year  there  has  been  added  a  north  transept, 
corresponding  with  the  former,  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  late  Robert  Bait,  Esq.,  of  Purdisburn,  and  Mrs. 
Callwell,  of  Belvidere.  JMessrs.  Welland  and  Gillespie, 
architects  of  the  Board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
were  the  architects.  Two  brass  tablets,  engraved  in 
church  text  and  medieval  characters,  and  illuminated 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Hill,  Castle-street,  Belfast,  adorn  the, 
transepts,  and  commemorate  the  munificence  of  the 
donors. 

Messrs  M'Ganghey  have  been  declared  the  con- 
tractors for  the  premises  to  be  erected  for  the  Provin- 
cial Banking  Company  in  the  town  of  Omagh. 

Ni'-WRY. — 'I  he  following  works  are  in  progress  and 
in  contemplation,  in  this  thriving  town,  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Barre,  of  Belfast : — A  com- 
pany having  been  formed  under  the  Limited  Liability 
Act  for  the  purchase  of  the  Newry  Commercial  Build- 
ings, they  have  made  considerable  alterations  and 
improvements  on  the  existing  building,  the  works  of 
which  are  now  almost  completed.  Addition  of  a 
lecture  hall  and  improvements  to  interioi  of  Sandys- 
street  Presbyterian  Church  ;  works  now  in  progress. 
New  schools  for  a  branch  of  Christian  Brothers  are  to 
be  erected  at  corner  of  Margaret  street  and  the  Mall  ; 
works  about  to  be  commenced.  It  is  also  in  contem- 
plation to  erect  a  third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newry, 
designs  for  which  have  been  lurnished  to  the  committee 
appointed  for  its  erection. 

The  premises,  12,  Grafton-street,  have  lately  un- 
dergone extensive  alterations  and  been  converted  into 
business  premises  for  Messrs.  William  Hayes  and  Co., 
1  druggists  and  oilmen,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Joseph 
I  Maguire,  architect.    In  our  next  number  we  purpo-o 
I  giving  the  particulars. 
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ENGLISH  NEWS. 
A  meeting  lias  been  helil  at  Wimbledon  to  promote 
the  formation  of  a  public  park  at  that  jiImcb,  and  llie 
proposal  is  snpported  by  Karl  Spencer,  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

At  Afanchester  a  new  Freemason's  Hall,  built  at 
a  co-it  of  £12,(100,  was  opened  recently. 

The  Eudgate  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
l")over  Railway  will  snon  be  open  to  the  pnblic.  That 
portion  of  the  line  which  extends  from  the  so-called 
Hlackl'riars  station  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  'I'hames, 
comprises  the  bridge  which  now  form's  one  of  the 
handsomest  works  of  its  class  in  this  conntry.  From 
Earl-slreet  to  West-street,  at  the  junction  >vith  the 
Underground  Railway  in  Farringdon-road,  the  line  is 
al>ont  half  a-mile  in  length.  On  this  length  occurs 
the  Ludgate-hill  Vi  idnct,  which  cariiesthe  line  acress 
one  of  the  most  crowded  thurnughfares  in  the  worhl, 
and  spoils  a  point  of  view  designed  b}'  Wren  for  St. 
Paul's,  whence  a  fine  architectural  composition  was 
made  with  the  spire  of  the  church  of  St.  RLartin, 
Eudgate,  and  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  so  valuablean  example  of  what  is  rare 
in  London  should  have  been  marred;  it  is  surprising 
to  find  popular  writers  so  ignorant  of  .^rt  as  to  aver 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  spire  and  dome  is  an  un- 
fortunate one. 


^ailtocin  JntcKigciKC. 

Watbrford  and  Kilkenny. — The  half-  early 
general  nieetiu'i  of  this  company  was  held  on  the  2iul 
iust.  The  directors'  report  and  stateuient  of  accounts 
were  read.  The  rcci  ipts  for  'lalf-vcar  ending  20th 
September,  1804,  were  £10,713  10s.  7d.  ;  the  work- 
ing expenses  £.'i,2-j3  6s.  Id.  The  receipts  for  cor- 
responding half-year  were  £10,194  6s.  lid.;  the 
working  expenses,  £4,934  8s.  2(1.  The  directors 
recommend  that  a  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  per 
cent,  per  aniMim,  he  paid  on  the  preference  stock 
of  the  company  for  the  half-year,  and  after  such 
payment  that  the  lialance  of  £30.^  10s.  9d.  he 
carrieil  to  next  account.  They  heg  to  inform  the 
shareholders  that  tiie  Kilkenny  Junction  KaiKvay  to 
Ahhoyleix,  in  the  Queen's  county,  a  distance  of  10 
miles  from  Kilkenny,  is  now  finished,  and  the  works 
from  Ablieylelx  to  MaryhorouL'h  are  progressing. 

Cork,  Hlackuock,  AND  Passage. — A  sreneral 
meeting  of  this  cmnpaiiy  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  half-yearly  report  of  the 
directors.  The  chairman  stated  that  thouah  they 
had  considerable  opposition  to  strngirle  against,  their 
affairs  were  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  hecou'jratu- 
lated  them,  especially  on  the  increase  of  8uh»cri|)tion 
tickets  during  the  past  six  months.  'I'lie  report  was 
then  adopted  unanimously,  and  a  dividend  of  3  per 
cent,  declared. 

Plans  and  sections  for  the  following  new  railways, 
and  extension  of  railways,  have  been  deposited  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  up  to  the  3i)th  ult.  :— Ban- 
bridse  Extension  ;  Belfast  Central  ;  Bray  and 
Knniscorthy  ;  Clonmel,  Lisinore,  and  Dungarvan; 
«;ork,  Middleton,  Fermoy,  and  Lismore;  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Junction  ;  Dublin  Port  (Tramw;iys)  ; 
Dublin,  Rathinines,  and  Rathgar  ;  Dutilin  Trunk 
Contiecting  (City  Extension)  ;  Didilin  Trunk  Con- 
necting (Deviation,  &;c  )  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford  ;  Dublin,  Clontarf,  and  Dollymount  ;  Dub- 
lin Metropolitan  Junction  ;  Dublin  Suburban;  Dun- 
drum,  Foxrock,  and  Kingstown  Junction  ;  Fermoy 
and  LisTuore  ;  Kilrush  and  Kilkee  Railway,  and 
Poulnasherry  Reclamation  ;  Limerick  and  North 
Kerry  Junction;  Navan  and  Kingscourt;  New  Ross 
and  Ballyellin  Railways  ;  Nevvry  and  Greenore  ; 
Rostrevor   and  Greenore  ;   Rostrevor  Extension  ; 


Waterford,  Lismore,  and  Fermoy  ;  Waterford  and 
Wexford  Junction  ;  West  Cork  ;  Wexford  Junction. 

There  are  over  100  railway  and  other  private  bi  Is 
deposited  this  year  more  than  there  were  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  In  railway  bills  there  are  50 
more,  and  the  gas  and  water  bdls  make  up  the 
remainder  Acting  upon  the  example  set  by  the 
Dublin  Trunk  Connecting  Railway,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  eaaineers  have  deposited  plans  asking 
power  to  connect  railways  by  tuiniels  under  navi- 
gable ri\  ers. 

It  is  said  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proposed  raiUvay  from  Derry  to 
Castledawsoii.  The  intended  line  has  been  ex- 
amined ;  the  alleu'ed  difficulties  have  not  been  dis- 
covered, and  a  preliminary  meeting  is  shortly  to  be 
held  in  Ma'.iheral'elt. 

The  works  of  the  Greenore  Railway  will  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  ensuing  spring. 


MONUMENTS,  STATUES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Steell  has  completed  a  bronze  statue,  heroic 
size,  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Bruce,  of  Falkland.  Mr. 
Steell  has  on  hand  a  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Justice- 
General  Boyle,  to  be  erected  on  a  central  site  in  the 
town  of  Irvine,  the  e.Kpense  to  be  defrayed  by  public 
subscription.  The  Ramsay  statue,  to  be  set  up  in 
West  I'linccs'-stn-et  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  is  quite 
ready,  but  its  erection  is  delayed  until  the  pedestal  for 
tLe  WiUon  statue  will  be  placed  in  position,  when 
both  will  be  inaugurated. 

A  mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Gosford  is  to  be  placed  in  the  south  ai.sle  of  Mullabrack 
church.  The  de.-ign  is  very  appropriate,  consisting  of 
a  carved  and  richly-moulded  base  of  Caen  stone,  on 
which  is  placed  a  panel  of  black  marble  containing 
the  inscription,  memorial  brasses,  family  arms,  &c.  ; 
at  the  sides  are  pilasters,  and  columns  of  serpentine, 
having  bases  and  capitals  of  Caen  stone  which  sup- 
port a  row  of  interlaced  arches,  the  mouldings  of 
which,  as  well  as  those  round  the  inscription,  are 
ornamented  with  scul|iture.  The  monument  is  de- 
signed b}'  Mr.  G.  A.  Burn,  of  London,  and  its  exe- 
cution has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  M  CuUough,  of 
Armagh. 

A  monument  to  the  late  Primate  has  been  placed 
in  the  aisle  of  Armagh  Cathedral.  It  is  by  Baron 
Marochetti,  and  has  been  erected  under  the  centre 
arch  on  the  south  .side.  It  consists  of  a  white  marble 
figure  of  the  late  Primate  in  his  roljes,  in  a  supine 
posture  ;  and  the  likeness  is  most  striking.  The 
pedestal,  which  is  altogether  Roman,  is  of  Sicilian 
marble,  on  a  black  plinth.  The  panels  of  the  pedestal 
are  of  black  marble,  and  bear  inscriptions,  in  gold 
letters:  —  North  panel  —  "  In  memory  of  the  late 
Right  Honourable  and  Reverend  Lord  John  George 
Beresford,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of 
all  Ireland,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin."  South  panel — "  The  mortal  remains  of  this 
reverend  prelate  repo.se  in  the  crypt  beneath.  He 
departed  this  life  on  the  xxiii.  day  of  July,  a.d. 
siDCccLXii.,  in  the  lxxxix  year  of  his  age."  The 
east  and  west  panels  bear  Scriptural  quotations. 


Illtscellaiuous. 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine  of  September  5th,  in 
its  description  of  Benson's  Great  Clock,  says  :— 
"  Benson's  great  piece  of  clock  work  is  certainly  a 
marvellous  achievement  in  clock-making,  both  as 
regards  the  workmanship,  and  its  capacity  under 
(lifHcult  circumstances  for  lime  measuring."  Ben- 
son's new  show  rooms  contain  clocks  designed  by 
the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and  include  clocks  for  the 


drawing-room,  dining-room,  bed-room,  library,  hall, 
staircase,  bracket,  carriage,  church,  turret,  railways, 
warehouse,  countins  house,  with  musical,  astronomi- 
cal,and  every  description  of  clock,  from  the  plainest 
to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at  present 
capable.  Church  and  turret  clocks  especially  esti- 
mated for.  Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  "clock* 
and  watches  (free  by  post  for  two  stamp*)  cont::ing 
a  short  history  of  clock  and  watch-making,  with 
descriptions  and  prices;  it  acts  as  a  guide  in  the 
purchase  of  a  clock  or  a  watch  and  onaldes  those 
who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies, 
India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  clock. 
Also  a  short  pamphlet  on  cathedral  and  public 
clocks,  free  for  one  stamp.  J.  W.  Benson  received 
a  prize  medal  and  honourable  mention  in  classes  33 
and  15.— 33  and  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  Lon<lon.  Branch 
estahlishnient,  (ia,  Cornhill.  Established  1749. 
Watch  and  clock  maker  by  special  warrant  of  ap- 
pointment to  H.R.H.  tiie  Prince  of  Wales. 

MoNsrKit  Roi>K. — A  firm  in  Newcastle  have  com- 
pleted the  manufacture  of  a  m<mster  hempen  rope  for 
a  railway  incline.  It  is  two  and  a-half  miles  in 
length,  and  weighs  eighteen  tons.  • 

DuBr.iN  iNrKu.NATioNAL  ExHiBirioN. — The  Queen 
has  graciously  consented  that  the  proposed  Exhibition 
shall  be  announced  as  under  her  Majesty's  patronage. 
The  building  is  nearly  completed. 

An  Ikon  Hill  discovkkkd  On  the  Canadian 

shore  of  Lake  Superior-,  a  hill  600  feet  in  height,  and 
sevei-al  miles  in  length,  compo.sed  mainly  of  iron  ore, 
yielding  60  per  cent,  of  iron,  has  been  discovered  by 
un  Indian.  It  is  said  to  form  part  of  the  Marquette 
range  of  iron  ore. 

The  Navigation  op  the  Bann. — The  Chairman 
of  Commissioners  has  r-eceived  copy  of  a  resolutioa 
passed  at  the  Court  of  the  Hon.  Iiish  S"ciety,  making 
their  gr-ant  of  £10,000,  to  be  paid  towards  the  works 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  estimated  at  £'10,000. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  oblu/ed  by  receivbig  from  anlj  of 
our  readers,  in  town  or  country,  brief  notes  of 
worlis  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

Books  for  Review  in  this  Journal  should  b« 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  42, 
Mahbot-street. 

The  bach  numbers  of  this  Journal,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  January,  1859,  ca n  be  ha d on  appli- 
cation at  the  office,  42,  Mabbot-street,  Dublin. 

All  Communications  respecting  the  Dublif 
HviLBKH, should  be  addres.\ed  to  Mh.  Peter  Roe, 
42,  Mabbot-street,  to  whom  all  payments  for 
Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  must  be  made. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCKIBERS  AND  ADVERTISERS. 
If  Sul)scribers  change  their  residence  and  do  not  infur-m  the 
Publisher,  and  that  tlie  copies  of  the  Journal  are  sent  to  the 
foi'iner  rcsiUunce,  tlieyare  r-espoiisitile. 

If  p;ipers  be  transmitted  tlirough  the  post-dfflce  to  parties, 
and  that  tliey  do  not  return  them,  or  send  a  written  notice 
tliat  they  are  to  be  discontinued,  tlie  parties  ar-e  lield  i-espon- 
sible. 

If  Subscriber-s  order  the  discontinuance  of  papei-s,  the  Piib- 
lislier-s  may  continue  to  send  thcni  until  tlie  ai  i-eai-s  be  paid  up. 

Adver-tiseinL'nts  ordered  three,  six,  or  twelve  montlis,  shall 
not  be  discoiitiiuied  until  the  expiration  of  the  tei-in  agreed  on. 

The  r-egular  transmission  of  a  copy  of  each  paper  to  any 
party  wliose  adverti.-ieuient  appear  s  in  it,  is  evidence , that  lie 
asrees  to  the  charges  iji-offer-ed,  nor  shall  the  advertiseriient  be 
discontinued  until  the  account  has  been  settled. 


RATE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION   TO  THE 
DUBLIN  BUILDER. 
Yearly  (delivered  in  the  city  and  circuit)  ...  8s. 
„        by  post  ...  ...  ...  Ids. 

*4*  Payable  in  advance. 


KENNANS'  WIRE  FENCES 

ARK  Neat,  Economical,  and  durable.    They  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  their  value 
proved  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.     The  Straining  Posts  and  Standards  have  self-fixing  feet,  and  do  not 
require  any  stone  blocks;  the  wires  are  kept  constantly  tight  by  the  Tangential  Winders. 

Illustrated  Catalor/ues,  with  full  particulars  and  prices ,  post  free. 


KSTRANOE  G.\TBS,  ' 

RAILINGS, 
FIF.  LD  GATES 


INVENTORS    AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

KENNAN  AND  SONS, 

F  I  S  H  A  M  B  L  E-S  T  R  E  E  T,  DUBLIN. 


GARDEN  FENCES, 
ESPALIEKS, 
WIKIt  NKTTINO. 


CTEAM     BOII.EllS,     TANKS,  ETC- 

V  J  WALPOLE,  WEBIi,  Avn  BEWLFY'.  IRON  SHIP 
ISIIILDKRS,  Dublin,  having  extended  their  Premises,  are 
now  prepared  to  construct  all  classes  of  LAND  and  IIARINE 
BOILERS,  WROUGHT-IRON  TANKS,  GIliDEKS,  &c.,  and 
to  execute  repairs  on  same. 


ATEW    WORK    ON   MONUMENTvS,  in 

Twelve  Parts,  at  3a.  6d.  each,  containing  Headstones, 
Mcmunrents,  Crosses,  Pillar-s,  Tombs,  &c.  By  D.  A.  Clarkson. 
Parts  1.  -2,  .S,  and  4,  now  r-euly. 

Publisliera,  AtchleyJi;  Co.,  106,  Great  Russell  street,  London, 
W.C. 


ANDREWS    AND  COMPANY, 

il-  DAME-STREET, 

Have  much  pleasure  in  informing  the  Public  that  their 
Alterations  are  now  completed. 

ANDREWS    AND  COMPANY'S 

ii  ANNUAL  CIRCULAR 

Is  now  Published,  and  in  course  of  distribution.  Copies 
forwarded  on  applicatinrr. 

DAME-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

ANDREWS    A¥b  COMPANY 

ri.  ar-c  daily  r-ecclving  FOREIGN  FRUITS.  COMESTIBLES 
and  NOVELTIES  for  the  CllltlSTMAS  SEASON. 

FRENCH  PLUMS,  IN  HANDSOME  CARTOONS. 

FINEST  MUSCATEL  DESSERT  ItAlSINS. 

FINEST  ELEME  FIGS. 

CRVSTALIZED  FRUITS,  SELECTED. 

NEW  STRASBUItrt  PATE  DE  FOIE  GUAS. 

KEW  PATES  DE  PEKIGORD. 

THE    TEA  ESTABLISHMENT, 
21  A.ND  22,  DAME-STREET. 

THE    ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE, 
20,  DAME-SIREET. 


THE  PROVISION  WAREHOUSE, 
J 9,  DAME-STREET. 

THE  WINE  VAULTS  extend  under  the  whole  rjiige  of 
Premises. 
ANDREWS  AND  COMPANY. 


\ 


« 


